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—  Dt  lice's  Report  on, 110 

—  Errors  in, 97 

—  at  ihe  South. 810 

AlahaoM.  Irtier  from, 919 

—  aaalf  sis  of  soils  from, 146 

Almanac,  Colli vator, 74,381,  899 
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—  Agricnlturist, 966 

Alpnra  ia  Great  Britain, -•-•  ne 

Ammoaia,  vatne  of, 47 

American  Institute,  Fair  of, 888 

>- FmviMons  in  Kngiand, 866 

Amazement 8  for  Fanners'  Boys, 170 

Aatiaal  Physiology, 94 

—  Nmritioo, • •'•••  16J 

Animals,  care  of  in  Spring, 8| 

—  CarlHm  coosamed  by, 906 

AnalTsis  of  soils, 146,809 

ApiUes,  etiknre  of, 99,  889 

—  Hyatt's  Seedling,  •••-• 369 

—  vi* boat  seed  or  core,  •- 910,  391 

—  pro4octi»r  frees, •••  176 

—  as  CmmI  for  animals, 808 

—  from  ?lota  Scotia, • 8^ 
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—  ratio, 808,  899 

—  Pomace  for  Manure, 869 
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—  Piseates  and  ericmies  of, 99 

Apriccrf,  enltare  of, 827 
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—  care'nnd  management  of,  •  91,  194,  960 

—  number  in  a  hive, 366 

—  to  prevent  fisbling, 176 

Bee  Moth,  to  destroy, 936 

Bee  Hives,  notices  of, 66,  169,  938 

Rene  Phtnt  in  Louisiana, 13 

Bermuda  Grafts, 83,  978,  888 

Blind  Teeth  in  Man, 107 

—  Corrected  to  Ufartt 170 

60?  Lands,  improvement  of, 34 

Hokbara  f  lover, 868 

Bommer's  Patent  Manure, 81 

Bone  Mills  wanted, 836 

Builder  of, j863 

Bones  as  a  Manure, 864 

BOOKS— Ag.  Survey  of  S.  Carolina, ••  189 

—  American  Herd  Book, 144,  168 

—  American  Sliepherd's  Guide, 146 

—  Applied  Chemistry, ^iO 

—  Colman's  Tour,   Pail  1, 178,967 

Part   9    869 

—  Clater  &  Yountt's  Cattle  Doctor,  •  •  180 

—  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  867 

—  Dictionary  of  the  Farm, 331 

—  Elementary  Instruction  In  Chemi- 

cal Analysis, •   160 

—  Ellsworth's  Report, 179 

—  Economy  of  Farming, 934 

—  F<irminfl  for  Ladies, 831 

—  Farmer's  Encyclopedia, 117 

—  Farmer's  Mine, 117 

—  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Am.   180,  367 

—  Fownes'  Chemistry, 966 

—  Geologv  for  Beginners, 1 17 

—  Geological  Purvey  ofN.  Y..--  909,  966 

—  Gardner's  Essay  on  Guano, •  •  8-i9 

-Harris'  Treatise  on  Insects, 961 

—  Johnston's  Ag.  Chemistrv,  •••«  98,  867 

—  Kenrick's  American  Orchardist,'*  906 

—  Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Che- 

mistry.  68,  in 

—  Observations  on  Animal  and  Vege- 

table Physiology, 189 

—  Prize  Essays  on  Manures, 117 

-Poulterer's  Companion, 144,  867 

—  Silk  Question  Settled, 901 

—  Spooner's  Historv,  kc.  of  Sheen. ••  961 

—  Transactions  of  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultu- 

ral Society, 180,  991 

—  Townley  on  Bees, - 801 

Cook  Farming, - 477 

R reeding,  prinoiples  of, 167, 169,  918 

Briars,  best  time  to  cut. -•    49 

Buckwheat  for  Manure, 19 

Buel,  Judge,  tribute  to, 843 

Budding,  described, 68,  919 

Buffalo  Nursery, 966 

Buildings,  design  for  Cottage, 94 

—  Design  for  Farm  House, 190 

—  Farm  Bnildinf s,  Ac. 191 

-Prairie  Farm  House, 879 

—  Farm  House, 989 

—  Horso  Bains,  •••• 983,  888 

Bulls,  to  prevent  accidents  from, •  •  •  •    49 
Biuh«6|  to  eradicau, • •••< 


Bushes,  best  time  for  cutting, 867 

Butter,  great  yield  of,  •  •  10,  1 1,  43,  48,    66 

—  to  make  in  winter, 99,  101,  90S 

—  preserved  in  a  well, 70 

—  to  puck, 984 

—  should  be  twice  worked, 969 

—  new  way  to  make, 96S 

—  Table  and  Stamp, 840 

C. 
Cabbage— new  kind, 809 

—  should  not  Iw  set  near  Ruta  Bagas,  891 

Canada  Thistles,  to  destroy, 939 

described^*--   8O4 

Caledonia  co.,  Vi.,  products  of, 978 

—  Cattle  Show. 881 

Cane  Fly  ol'Grenada, 178 

Carbon  consumed  by  Animals, 906 

Carpets  made  in  ihe  United  Btates,*-    94 

CHpoDisiojZ,  described, 19 

Carrots— Premium  Crops, •  61,    94 

—  culture  of, 69 

—  left  in  Ground  through  Winter,-*-  141 

Castration  of  Animals, 999 

Catalpa  for  Posts, 998 

Catennllars,  to  destroy, 164,  197 

.CATTLE— Acclimating,  remarks  on,  160 

—  Ayrshires  in  Gcrmuny, 89 

—  Breeding,  principles  of,  ••  167,  169,  918 

-Bulls,  Mr  Vail's  Meteor,    17 

Mr.  Mack's  Remus, 169 

period  of  u>efulne»s  of, 70 

to  prevent  accident;* from,**  48,  109 

—  Bullock  »«tock,  Hihtory  of, 976 

—  Calves,  Linseed  for. 189 

Proper  Feed  for  winter, 91 

Rearing,  remarks  on, 109 

Without  Horns, 99^ 

—  Connecticut  Oxct^ 838 

—  Coio«— Bakewell, 836 

Barren,  •• 109,  160 

Continuance  of  Milk  in, 867 

Drying  up  their  Milk, 70 

Great  Products  of, ••• 

10,  1 1,  43,  48,  76,  97,  936,  946 

Importation  of,  by  Mr.  Vail,** •  899 

Injured  by  Indian  Meal, 108 

—  —  keeping  and  products  of, 177 

Mr.  Mason's, 10,    74 

Mr.  Schenck's, 97 

Management  of,--A -♦....  \gj 

Pointsof  a  Good  Milker, 193 

Remedy  for  Hard  Milkers,  14, 166, 199 

Remedy  for  Unruly  Billlkers,****  931 

Sore  Teats,  cnre  for,*-  176,  919,  880 

^PHying, 867 

Warts  on  Teats,  cure  for, 184 

—  Di»eme»  o/— Black  Leg  in  Calves,  93,70 

Cure  for  various  Diseases, -  198 

Diseased  Animals,  **••  108,  938,  8S0 

—  —  Eye,  to  remove  Chaff  from, 197 

Hoven,  Cnre  for,--- 160 

Hollow  Horn,  cure  for, ••••  380,  868 

in  England, 89 

in  Scotland, 836 

in  Btomach  of, 886 

Mad  Itch,  cause  and  cure  of,  70,  197 

Murrain,  cure  for, 109 

Fciurs,  remedy  for, 184 

Teats,  cure  for  Warts  and  Sores 

on, 134.   176,  919,  890 

Warbles,  remedy  for, 999 

—  Fat,  •**-  96,  106,  107,  109,  147,  167,  169 

—  Fattening,  remarks  on, 108 

—  —  Compound  for, ••• 8Ti 
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Cvttle— Fattenini^—  Horsford's  EtMjr 

on  Feeding, 1A9 

—  —  Potaioes,  on  Feeding  withy  •  •  96,  1A9 

—  Heifers,  remarliable, 107,  147 

—  —  Remarlcs  OQ  Brealting, 167 

—  Herefoids,  their  Dttirr  Properties,^ 66 

—  Oxen,  on  training, 839 

—  Premium,  at  Smithfield, 86,    88 

—  —  at  Poughlceepsie, 814 

—  —  at  Worcester, 889 

—  Selection  of,***** 106 

—  Sales  of, 183,  888,  863 

—  Soiling,  see  "Soiling." 

Cattle  Shows,  influence  of, 237 

—  Times  of  holding ISl,  347,  368,  806 

Cellars,  to  malie  Rat  proof, 60 

Cement  Pipes,  how  made 77 

ChHrcoal,  on  use  of,  hj  Dr.  Lee,  "47,  114 

—  Remarks  on, 74,149,  183 

—  Its  properties  and  action, 383 

—  influence  of, • 334 

—  and  Salt,  experiment  with, 369 

^Inquiries  about, 881 

Churns.  Kendall's, 19 

—  Gall>s, 207 

Churning,  new  mode  of, ••  170 

Cheese,  made  from  49  Cows, 48 

•->  made  of  Buitermillc, 70 

—  on  making, 188,  166 

—  Cream,  how  made, 184 

—  Exported  to  China, 148 

—  Gloucester,  to  maite, 166 

—  Experiments  in  mailing, 968 

—  Imported  into  Great-Britain, 189 

Cheese  Press,  Self  Acting, 133 

Cherry  Trees,  Aphis  on, 101 

—  Culture  and  Management  of, 180 

—  Select  Varieties  of, 181 

Chemistrf  in  Common  Schools, 819 

Cider,  manufacture  of, 809 

Cisterns,  Cement,  how  made, 386 

Clover  Hulling  Machines,  12,  49.  107,  886 
Clover  Hajr,  Effect  of  on  Animals,  •  •  •  87 
Clover  Seed,  protected  by  Straw, ••••    66 

—  Raising,  profitable, • 863 

—  Quantity  per  Acre, 91,  16S,  193 

Clover  as  a  Fertilizer,  384, 368, 376,843, 369 
Climate  and  Productions  of  the  South,    60 

Cloud,  Dr.  N.  B.;  tribute  to, 810 

Clean  Culture,  importance  of, 339 

Coco  or  Nut  Grass, 27,66,    60 

Colman,  Rev.  H.,  in  England,  86,  147,  800 

^Letter  from, 967 

Cold  Weather, 86 

Colleges,  remarlcs  on, 860 

Columbia  Horticultural  Society, 882" 

Compound  for  fattening,  cattle, 878 

CORN,  INDIAN—Cullureof, 49,    79 

at  the  South, 310 

—  Amount  grown  in  New-Yorii, no 

—  Calico, 11 

■—  Constituents  of, 168 

—  Durand, 296,  836 

—  Exp«>riments  in  Harvesting,-*-*-* .  801 

—  Great  Yields,  •  •  •  •  I  f,  61,  68,  69,  69,    60 

—  Grinding  on  the  Cob, 149 

—  Grown  in  England. 866 

—  Improved  Variei'jT is 

—  Implements  for  Culture  of,  • 909 

—  Product  per  Acre. 49,    60 

—  Sown  Broadcast  for  Fodder,  91,  84,  147 

—  Saline  Manures  for, 68 

—  Seed,  Preparation  o(^ 106,  107 

—  State  Premium  for  Experiment*  in 

Culture  of, 63,  116 

—  to  have  Green  in  Winter,-*  68,  236,  292 

—  to  Preserve  from  Frost, 106,  191 

Com  Sheller  and  Separator, 881 

Com  Stftllcs,  how  cured, 271 

—  Molasses  and  Suj^r  from, 160 

—  Machine  for  cutting, jo7 

—  for  Fodder,  should  be  cut,  18 

Corn  Sheller  and  Huslcer,  Goldsbo* 

rough's, --••  1^ 

Corns,  cuie  for, ii6 

Comfrey  as  Food  for  Cattle,  &c.,  •  •  •  -    48 

—  Culture  of, 226 

Common  Schools,  Chemistry  in, 819 

—  Improvement  of, 107 

—  Libraries  for,  leport  on, 116 

Composts,  see  Manures. 

Connecticut,  farming  in, 176 

—  Cattle, 833 

COOKERY— Biscuit  or  Rolls, 22 

—  Apple  Butter,  to  make, S91 

—  Bullock's  Heart, 33 

—  Bacon  and  Cabba|(p, 33 

—  Bachelor's  Pudding, .•.  903 

—  Custards,  to  make  soft, 891 

—  Mince  Pies  without  Wine, 134 

—  Okra  Soup  or  Gumbo, 134 

—  Pumpkin  Pies, * 70 

—  btargeoni  to  eooki 


Cookery— Tripe  and  Soaae  v«-  38,  888 

Correspondents,  Hints  to, 161 

COTTON— Mr.  Affleck's  Proposition,    I'i 

—  Culture  of,  by  Dr.  Cloud, 38 

—  — by  Gen.  Hamilton, 810 

—  —  in  Georgia, 128 

—  Experiment  with, 4-i 

—  Advantages  of  Marl  for, 46 

—  Premium, -^ 170 

—  Crops,  Notices  of,---  966,  386,  880,  831 

—  Large  yield  of, 380 

Cotton  Planters,  Suggestion*  to,  134,  868 

Cotton  Gin, 144,199,916 

Couch  Grass,  to  destroy, 986 

<*  Credit"  not  given, 170,  366 

Crops— Mr.  Capron's  Rotation* 14 

—  Mr.  Geddes'  do. 49 

—  Col.  Tulley's,  in  Virginia, 78 

—  Mr.  Hart's,  in  Dutchess, 107 

—  Rotation  of,  for  S.  Carolina, 890 

—  Notices  of— in  Chester  co.  Pa.  297^ 

North  Carolina,  307— Illinois,  927, 
876— Ohio,  333— Queen*  co.  384— 
Maryland,  374. 

—  in  Alabama,  ••  •• '•-••  830 

—  in  Mississippi, 831 

—  Large,  in  Engurnd, 869 

Crows,  white, 239 

—  to  kill, 809 

Cucumbers,  trained  on  Trellises,-*--  171 
Cultivator- Address  to  PaUons  of,  9,  861 

—  Illustrations  of, 10 

—  for  Premiums. 48,  169,  181 

—  Circulation  or, 78 

—  Plow,  Langdon's, 104 

Currant,  Culture  of, 918 

Cutting  Straw,  Hav,  ftc.  for  Fodder,-     18 
Cut  Worms.  Salt  for, 62 

—  Remedy  for, ifiOf  890 

D. 

Dairy,  experiments  in, --•-  913 

Dark  ages,  evidence  of, 344 

Delaware,  Agriculture  of, 302 

Dogs,  Shepherd's,  -» 49 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— Apple  Pre- 
serves, 962 

—  Blackberry  Syrup, S62 

—  Blue,  to  color; I66 

—  Cora,  Green,  in  Winter, 326 

—  Cheese,  from  Buttermillt, 70 

—  Croup,  cure  for, 881 

—  Cotton  Beds, S91 

—  Curing  Hams  and  other  Meat,    -  •  •  874 

—  Damp  Beds, 906 

—  Diarrhea,  burnt  Rhubarb  for, 962 

—  Eggs,  to  preserve, 166,  198 

—  Kycs,  Weak,  remeay  for, I9d 

—  Flowers,  to  extract  Oil  from, 262 

—  Grease  Spots,  to  remove, 70,  223 

—  Ginger  Beer,  to  make, 170 

—  Glass  Ware,  Cement  for, S08 

—  Head  Ache,  cure  for, 338 

—  Iron,  to  preserve  fVom  Rust, 207 

—  Ink  Spots,  to  remove, • 211 

—  Iron  Molds,  to  extract, 962 

-Pears,  to  preserve, »62 

—  Raspberry  Syru{)and  Jam, 3(3-2 

—  ^leralus  in  curmg  Meat, zit} 

—  Scarlet,  to  color, 349 

—  Tomato  Catsup, 36*2 

—  Tomato  Preserves, 198 

—  Yeast,  to  make, 391 

Domestic  Manufactures— committees 

on, 289 

Downing's  Nurseries,  visit  to, 299 

l>raining— Beneficial  to  Health, 147 

—  Remarks  on,  with  Illustrations,--  •  240 

—  Bog  Lands, 971 

—  Tiles  for, 349 

Draining  Machine, 2O6 

Drill  Bairows,  Mr.  Batly's, lis 

—  Mr.  Lewis', 199 

—  Mr.  Griswold's, 20I 

—  Haines  ft,  Kilbourne's, sil 

Drag  RakC}  history  of, 226 

Drouth,  effect  of  on  Plants, 207 

Durham,  City  of, 204 

Dy  namometers.  Improved, • .  *  800 

B. 

Eggs— to  keep 166 

-Trade  in, 399 

—  Nest, 33,  934 

England— American  Seeds  in, 398 

—  Capital  employed  in, 178,  182 

—  Gang  System  in, 912 

—  State  or  Agrlculttire  in, 178 

—  Weather  and  Crops  in,  182,  298, 968,  300 

Ergot,  cause  of, 866 

Experiments  recommended, 106,  143 

F. 

Fair,  proposed  at  Baltimore, 69 

at  waihiDgtoBi 96 


Farming— in  the  West, • 44 

—  Capital,  remark*  on, lie,  981 

—  Firat  Yearat, • 6t 

—  on  the  Aroostook, 947,  848 

—  Rules  for  good, • 

—  what  constitutes  good,-**** 

FARMS-Notices  of; 

—  Capron's  Premium.  • 14 

—  Mr.  Ketchum's,'  at  We»tport,  Ct.-*    83 

—  Mr.  Noble'si  in  Ohio, 44 

—  Mr.  Geddes'  in  Onondaga, 49 

—  Col  Tulley's,  in  Va.--... 78 

—  Mr.  Pell's,  Pelham, 188,  399 

—  Mr.  Harbottle's,  England, 904 

—  Mr.  Smith's,  Deanston, 339 

—  Mr.  Van  Buren's, 386 

—  Dr.  Beekman'sj - sag 

—  Mr.  Rett's.  Newburgh, 999 

—  Mr.  Poore's,  Mass. • S4l 

—  Mr.  French's,  Braintree, -  868 

—  Evils  ofLeasing, • I6I 

Farm  s>chool,  in  sMira toga, 369 

Farmer's  Clubs  recommended, 269 

Fence  Posts  of  Stone, 2S6 

Fencing,  cost  of, 390 

—  Improved  Board, < us 

—  Moveable  Fences, 351 

—  to  make  strong  Board, 153 

--Improvement  in, 917 

Fisb  Ponds,  artificial, 336,  800 

Flax  five  feet  hifh, 297 

—  Pulling  Machine, 398 

Florida,  Reason  in, - « ]07 

Flowers,  Culture  of, 154 

—•Conversion  of  Single  to  Double,  •••  237 
Food  of  different  Nations, 76 

—  for  different  kinds  of  Stock, 169 

Fodder,  preparation  of, ig 

—  should  te  cut, 44 

Fruit— Exhibition  of,  at  Worcester,  •  •    U 

—  Culture  of,  at  the  South, ••••- 69 

—  Changes  in, • 133 

—  Early  kinds  of,* ]96 

—  Culture  of  in  Mass., 196 

—  Profits  of, 901,  8^1 

—  Penalty  for  Stealing. 334 

—  New  Varieties  introduced, 366 

—  Rot  in, - 308 

Fruit  Trees— 

—  Culture  of,  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  87,  66, 

98,  180,  169,  196,  317,  964,  994,  327,  866 

—  Culture  of,  by  A.  J.  &  C.  Downing,  399 
—  by  A.  Coffiiiy 889 

—  Transplanting  and  subsequent  Ma- 

nagement,-*   38,  ISO 

—  to  prevent  being  gnawed  by  Mice, 

38,  886 

—  on  Division  Lines, )9g 

—  Remedy  for  injury  by  Mice, 

902,  821,348,886 

—  Salt  for,  368— Wash  for, 336 

—  Labels  for, • 396,  3S3 

—  Five  Modes  of  Cultivating, 363 

—  Suitable  for  the  South, 336 

Frost  in  May, • no 

—  in  September^ 393 

Fuel,  comparative  value  of  Oreen  and 

Dry, 31 

Furnace  for  boiling  sap, 33 

G. 

Gang  Sj*tem  of  England,* 

Gapes  in  Chickens, 

Gardening,  Ornamental, ••• 

Garden  Vegetables, 

Gates,  Plan  of, 

Gaylord,  Willis,  Death  of, 

—  Tribute  of  Respect  to,  •  • 

Geese,  wild,  white, 

Germination,  remarks  on. 
Gooseberry,  culture  of,*- - 
Gophers,  to  kill, 

—  of  Florida, 


212 

306 

967 

100 

66 

187 

138,  146,  367 

•••-  160,  3:26 

> 180 

- 218 

■ 309 

399' 


Grafting— Process  described, 69,  197 

—  Remarks  on, ]64 

—  Correction  of, 341 

-the  Grape  Vine, 101 

Grafts,  proper  time  for  cutting,  Ac.  ••  loi 

Grain,  Fermentation  of, i^l 

Grapes,  culture  of,  by  Dr.  Underbill,    46 

—  valuable  native, 383 

—  at  Brinckleyville, s36 

-culture  of, 83,  208,  399,  389 

—  Healthfulness  of, 146 

-Grafting, 101 

Grape  Frame, 217 

Grass,  Insect  in, 906 

Grass  Lands,  seeding, 97 

—  Experiment  in  Manuring, 3ft 

—  made  from  Bog, 84,  271 

Grasses— Timothy, 46,  140 

—  Crab, 66 

—  Nut. 97,88,60,  141,  160,  36S 

—  Bermada, 88,  fli 
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On»»«s-^«cenie, S«,  86, 146, 

~]ltt»kct«, • 

~  Coap&fative  v«la«  of|  — « 

—  froiB  Benouda,  ••••  ••••%#•••••••••• 

Ortftt  MiU--K.  Sinclair  9c  Co.'t  For- 

ubk, 

—  ijnoM'ft, 

0r»r«,  H.Dy  Deatbof,  — • 

—  Triboie  <n  Bespeci  tOf 

Gaaoo— Ana  lysis  ofi 94A,  991, 

—  African  and  Penitiaa, ifti, 

—  Application  of, 

—  (r<Ma  North  Sea  Islands, ••• 

—  on  Com« • 

~  Trsdc,  &ips  employed  In, 

—  Origia  of,  — • 

H. 
Bams  do  not  loee  weifbt  in  earlnf,  •- 

—  lo  care, 

Harrovs,  Ifr.  Oeddea',  description  of, 
Hay-'aalied,  iojarioas, •....  u, 

—  ihenid  be  cat  for  Fodder, • . . . . 

~  Tinwihy,  valoe  ofy •  46, 

—  Best  time  for  cutiiog  and  best  mode 

of  cariag. • »T,  ISl,  171, 

—  Large  Crop,«--«- • 

—  Amoont  grown  in  this  Slate, 

—  Salting  aad  Coring, 161,  163, 

—  Freserred  in  Pits, 

Bedgesfiir  the  South, •••• 

—  BoektlMrD  and  White  Cedar, • 

BempTree  in  Kentnckf.-- 

Hmi  to  Farmers, 

H.gliland  and  Ag.  Society's    Cattle 

Show, ,  800, 

—  Meetings  at  Glasgow, 

Bonorary  Uembers  of  Societies, 

Hsra  Fiihs,TaluabIe  as  a  Maaure,  SS4, 
HORSES— Best  Breeds  for  the  Road,* 

—  Breeding  Fancy  Colors, IM, 

—  Colts,  rearing  and  training, •••  -  10) 

—  Dmouoi  #/• 

-Big  Bead  in, 

—  BUnd  Teeth, SB,  lU, 

—  Cores  for  Yorions  Diseases,  •  •  •  • 

—  Fonnder,  core  for^- 70, 

—  OUndera  cored  by  Tobacco,  SIS, 

—  BeaTce,  core  for, IM, 

~  Loci  Jaw,  core  Tor, 

—  Sphnts,  remedy  for,  ■•••• 

—  SlWianey.  cure  for,**— — 

—  Driring  withKingle  Line, 

—  S^bsh  Can, 

—  Experiments  in  feeding ^ 

—  Good  points  of •  ••— • 

"  Manageoient  pf, • 

—'  Tltelung,  bow  performed, 

^Morman, 


97S 

88 

873 

888 

ie» 

901 

lis 

146 
864 

998 

998 

189 

43 


—  Prepsratioo  of  Food  for,***-  — •••• 

— 10  prevent  jumping  Feoces, 

Bone  Power,  Hall's, 

—  —  Tk^lin's, " • 

Hone  Radish,  cnUttre  of, 

Konicaltnral  Curiosity, 

Hot  Bed,  eonstmctioa  of, 

Bordlca,  cheap, •..-.. 

I* 

Implements  for  enliiTBting  Com,  fte. 

Itniw  orement— of  old  Farms, 60. 

-oTBogs, 34,  986,  940, 

—  ef  Clay  and  Sandy  Lands, 

~  Sec  SeU*. 

Iidian  Com— see  Com. 

Issccts— Aphis  on  the  Cherry  Tree,** 

to  destroy, • 100, 

—  Apple  Tice  Borer,--  100,216,936, 

—  B«eMoih,  to  destroy,— 

—  Cane  Fly  of  Grenada 

—  Caniser  Worm, 

—  Calerpillars,  to  destroy 164, 

—  Cnrcnlio,  Habits  of,  •••» 

Disappearance  of, 

—  Cot  Worms, 69, 160, 

—  Dragon  Fly,  Mar  and  Horn  Bugs,* 

—  Power  of  smell  in,  ••••• 

-Pea  Bog, • 

—  Qttince  Borer, •••• 

—  Peach  Borer, • ; 

Ireland,  flUte  of  Agriculture  in. 

Iron,  lo  pi  eat  I  re  from  Rust,  ••  •  •  907, 

Irricatioo,  inqntry  about, 

^  Value  of,  ••••••  •••••••••■•••••«•••• 

—  Experiments  with, ••••*••••••••••• 

Ecep  it  before  the  People,  that  tulciag 

Frnit  is  stealing, 

K»t Cham's  Farm,  improrements  on,- 
Kaovtedge  Imporunt  to  Farmers,-— 

Lahor  dsameeo  ol',******  ****** ****** 

—  Bcteiim  praOU  of  f me  Md  tkvo  • 


m 

141 

874 
16 

163 
18 

140 

949 
107 
110 
387 
9'i8 
970 
999 
16 
998 

336 

334 
966 
364 
199 
914 
167 

m 

160 
196 
967 
336 
171 
962 
337 
197 
909 
66 
16 
113 
167 
174 
907 
366 
171 
979 
344 
377 
100 
366 
69 
961 

909 
344 

971 
87 


101 
368 

311 
936 

173 
100 
197 
991 
340 
390 
977 
840 
879 
196 
966 
904 
335 
60 
166 
367 


934 
33 

194 

60 

an 


Laborers,  food  of.  In  England, 946 

—  condition  of ,  •••• 370 

Lambs  raised  for  the  Botcher, .  *  •  ^ .  • .    75 

Land  Sales,  Fraud  in, 47 

Lard  Oil  made  at  Cincinnati, 311 

Larcbes,  for  Timber, 306,  389 

—  will  grow  on  high  Oioond, 336 

Letter— from  F.  Rolch, 86 

—  from  KichmoDd  to  Solon  Robinson,  986 

—  from  J.  F.  Norton,  904,  946,  967, 334  364 

—  from  an  Englishman  in  Ohio, 999 

—  from  Down  1£a8t, * 348 

—  from  D.  O.  Mitchell, 366 

Lima  Beans,  culture  of, • lOO 

Lime — not  a  destroyer  of  Sorrel,'  90,  936 

—  repeated  applications  unnecessary,  S46 

—  Best  mode  of  applying, 114,  970 


—  Phosphate  of,  inquiry  about, ••< 

Reply  ^o, 

Lindenwald,  visit  to, 

Loudon,  J.  C,  D«ath  of, 

Louisiana  Stale  Fair, 

—  SucgestioQs  to  Planters  of, 

Lowell,  notes  of  atrip  to. 

Lucerne,  culture  and  ralue  of, 

36,86,946, 

Losas  Natural, 

M. 


187 
958 
936 
86 
191 
149 
284 

273 
383 


Bladder,  culture  of^ 

Madison  County  Fair; 

HANURES-Apple  Pomace,  • 

—  Anthracite  Coat  Ashes,*  •  •  • 

—  Ashes  and  Lime, 

—  Application  of, - 

—  Adulteration  of  Artificial^ < 

—  Adrantace  of  Covering, ••• 
■^s  Patent, 


....  869 
....  833 
....  869 
....     ift 

109,  141 
....  287 
. • . .  34^ 
...  366 
....  81 
....  864 
....  346 


—  Bommer 

—  Bones,  value  of, 

—  Burnt  Clay  for,  ........ 

—  Charcoal,  see  CAareoal. 

—  Composts,  modes  of  maicingi 

87,  119,  141,946,  369 

—  Escape  of  from  the  Soil, 301 

—  Green  Crops  for,  Buckwheat, 19 

Experiment  with, 96 

Turnepsfor, 43 

Clover, 934,963,976.343,  359 

— '—  Indian  Com, 970 

Contrivance   to   prevent    from 

chokingPlow, 141 

—  Guano,  see  Guano. 

—  HomPiths;  value  of, 934,  864 

—  Horn  Shavings,  value  oC 114 

—  importation  of,  into  Great  Britain,  399 

—  Importance  of,*^ 189 

—  Lime,  see  Limt. 

—  Marl,  application  of, 119 

—  Mineral,  experimenis  with,*- •  179,  997 

—  Mineral  and  Saline, 176 

—  Night  Soil,  how  prepared,  174,  966,  361 

—  Peat,  use  of, 393 

—  Plaster,  use  of,  *b  ^«  *^ 

—  Preparation  and  application  of,**  •  100 
-^Preservation  of. 390,  341 

—  Refuse  of  Glue  Factory,  Fish,  6lc.  114 

—  Refuse  of  the  Tannery, 946 

—  Remarks  on, • IM 

—  Saving,  best  method  of, 34i 

—  Salt, 43,  37J 

—  Saline,  on  Indian  Corn, 66 

—  Sawdust, 89 

—  Urine,  see  Vrint. 

—  Use  of  Muck  in  Barn  Yards, 369 


981, 


369 

66 

274 

341 

19 


181 
303 
339 
374 
85 
177 
172 


Manuring— New  Sjstemof, 

—  Surface  and  Drill,  

Maryland,  Crops  in, • 

Massachusetts  Premium  Farm, 

—  Agriculture  of  Eastern, 

—  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricul 

lure, 

Ofiicers  of, 

Cattle  Show  of, 

Meat,  methods  of  curing, 

Medals  for  Ag.  Societies, 

Michigan,  Agriculture  of, 

Mildew,  Soap  Suds  a  preventive, 

Milk,  Rich, 97,  930 

Millet,  culture  of, 189 

•Mills,  Hand,  inquirv  about, 297 

Mississippi,  Agriculture  of, 83 

—  Exhibition  at  Washington, 11 

—  Letters  from,- 966,  978 

Mltcbill,  Dr.  S.  L.,  labors  in  behalf  of 

Agriculture. 948,990,  317 

Model  Farms, 370 

Moles,  to  destroy, 903,209 

Molasses,  Maple, 169 

—  from  Corn  Stalks, 160 

Monroe  Ag.  Society,  Fair  of, 364 

Mules,  exportation  of, 149 

Mnskete-Grass, •  83 

Mottard,  great  oropof, 364 


Names  of  Animals,  discussion  about, 

„     •••; * 176,291,288 

Nectarine,  culture  of, 964 

Nest  Eggs,  to  make, 99,  934 

"  Never  lose  any  thing,'' 394 

New  country^  first  settlers  of, 994 

New-Brunswick,  farming  in, 146 

Newcastle  Ag.  society, 862 

HewYork  Stale  Ag.  Society: 

—  Proceedings  of  Executive  Commit- 

iWj--: W 

—  Froceedmss  at  Annual  Meeting,  •.    61 

—  Award  ^f  Premiums  on  Essays  and 

Crops,-. M 

-~  Officers  oij 59 

—  Premium  List  for  1844, 6S 

—  Re«oltttions  on  Death  of  Mr.  Gay- 

lord, » 188,  140 

—  List  of  Judges  for  Fair, 936 

—  Preparations  for  Cattle  Show,  ....  973 

—  Account  of  Cattle  Show,  ••  319,  336,  383 

—  List  of  Premiums  awarded  at  do.*  336 

—  Meeting  for  1846. 363 

New-  York  Ag.  Institute, •J74 

Niagara  Falls,  power  of, 846 

Night  soil,  methods  of  using,  174,  966,  351 
Nitrates,  explanation  and  value  of,.-  174 

Nltrogeu,  use  of, 174 

Northampton  Ag.  and  Bort.  Soc.  •  •  1 1,    89 
North  Carolina,  a  good  Sheep  Coun- 
try,    148 

—  Soil,  Climate,  &c.  of, 290 

Nova  Scotia,  Farming  in, 186 

Nut  Grass,  described, 97 

—  Enquiry  about, ui 

—  to  destroy. 58,  60,  160,  3»3 

Nutrition,  elements  of, 174 

Oats,  quantity  per  acre, 49,    60 

—  Premium  Crop. 51 

—  Amount  grown  in  New- York, 1 10 

—  culture  of,  in  S.  Carolina. aOO 

Obituary  Notices— of  H.  D.  Grove,- ••  lis 

—  of  Mrs.  Mary  S  Tucker, lig 

—  of  Willis  Gavlord, ia7 

—  of  J.  C.  Loudon, 86 

—  of  Dr.  Sam'l  L.  Mitchill, 948 

—  of  VauMons, 86 

Olive,  culture  of, I88,  997 

Onions,  potatoe, 849 

—  Anti-magnetic  property  of, 916 

Orchards— Glover  not  injurious  to,"     16 

—  Method  of  Planting,  3s 

—  Notices  of  Mr.  Pells', 46,  89,  107 

—  Management  of,  •••-• as,  lot 

—  Remarks  on  pruning, ••>.  18O 

—  Profits  ofj 182 

—  Rye  injurious  to, I68 

—  Six  rea»ons  for  planting,...* 154 

—  To  Destroy  Caterpillars  in,  >-•  164,  197 

—  How  lo  plow, 9ig 

—  Time  for  pruninc, 818 

Ornamental  grounds,  plan  of, i-ji 

—  Gardening, 907 

Ox,  value  of, 84t 

Oxen  and  Horses,  eomparatire  value 

ofi  366 

P. 

Paris,  statistic*  of, <••• 868 

Pa rsne ps,  prem lorn  crop,* 94 

Partner  wanted, ••••••  •'••••>• 144 

Pattern  Farm  recommended,  ........    97 

Pea  and  Bean  Straw,  ralue  of, 189 

Pea  and  Pea  Bug, 873 

Peach  Trees— Charcoal  for, i97 

—  Rye  and  small  grains  injurious  to,    69 

—  Ashes  to  be  applied  to, eg 

—  to  kill  the  Borer  in, 197 

—  Culture  of, ao9,  954 

—  Disenses  of,»»»«» 355 

—  New  mode  of  pruning, 299 

•-The  Allen, a69 

Peach  Stonet— Time  for  planting,  ••>  319 

—  Vegetating  after  JO  years 164 

Pears,  figures  and  descriptions  of  6 

kinds, 86 

Pear  Trees— on  the  culture  of, l69 

—  Select  VMrieties  of, les 

—  Early  Seedling, ao7 

—  Hemedjr  for  blight  in, 930,  306 

—  Fire  blight  on, iga 

Peas— Premium  crop, 51 

—  To  have  green  in  winter, 68 

Peat,  use  of  as  Manure, 893 

Pennsylvania,  Farm  Lands  of, 183 

Peppermint,  to  destroy, 140 

Pepperidge  Timber,  value  of, 358 

PERIODICALS— American  Q.  Journal 

of  Ap. 801 

—  American  Masonic  Register, 370 

—  American  Fuij^r, •••• 
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FoiiodicalfBlackwood's  Magazine,    61 
«- British  American  Cultivator, 117 

—  CenlrnlN.  Y.  Farmer, U7,  861 

—  Canadian  Ag.  Journali 117 

—  Connecticut  Farmer, 874 

—  Lowell  Offering, 7jJ 

—  Maine  Farmer, 48 

->-  Medico  Chtrurgical  Review,  ••  118,  966 

—  Michigan  Farmer, 170 

—  North  American  Review, 4i 

—  New  Oene^ee  Farmer, 117,  863 

—  Northern  Light, • 170 

—  New  England  Fjirmer, 239 

—  N.  y.  Farmer  and  Mechani(9*, 239 

—  Prairie  Farmer^ J17 

—  South  Western  Farmer, 11,  362 

—  Simmond's  Colonial  Magazine,  •  •  •  •  1 17 

—  Tennessee  Agriculturist, 203 

—  The  Afle, 368 

-^  The  Gavel, 372 

—  The  Plow  Boy, 2S9 

—  Valley  Farmer, 239 

—  Wesiern  Farmer  and  Gardener,  •••  117 

—  Western  Cultivator, 117 

Pigeon  Weed,  to  destroy, 176 

Plaster,  see  Manuret. 

Plowing  Machine,  Wierd's,   845 

—  Subsoil,  recommended, 41,    86 

Plows— Notices  of  Sub  Soil,  ••  11,  19,    67 

—  Ransom  &  Wilkie's, 44 

—  Burrall's  Sheel  Wheel, 81 

—  Cast  Iron  Heam, 89 

—  Langdon's  Cultivator, 104 

—  Sinclair's  Patent  Wheel, 112 

—  KugglestNourss  ft  Mason's, 136 

—  Center  Draft,  161,  192,  201,  222,  267,  269 

—  Bergen's, 192 

—  Coulter  and  Shovel, 209 

—  Codding's  American, 8*1 

*- Woodcock's  self  sharpening, 876 

—  Trial  of,  in  England, 260 

Plumb  Trees— Culture  of, 294 

—  Select  varieties  of, • 294 

—  Oil  injurious  to, 88 

—  Culture  of,  by  Mr.  Denuiston, 806 

Political  Economy. 260,  292 

Pork,  how  to  pickle, 338,  874 

POTATOES— Remarks  on  disease  in, 

10,  20.  42,  171,  802,  880,  371.  873.  876 

—  —  in  England, 228,  800 

—  —  in  Eniope, 884 

—  to  raise  from  Seed, 10 

—  Proper  time  for  digging, 1» 

—  Experiment  with, • • 41 

—  Culture  of  by  Mr.  Noble, 44 

byMr.Rich, 98 

—  Mercer  or  Ctienango, 60 

History  of, 148 

—  Premium  crop, • 61 

—  to  Preserve  through  Winter, 61 

—  to  raise  Karly, 81 

—  Plaster  for, 177 

—  Machine  for  digging, 199 

^The  Carter, 286 

^  l>o  not  require  much  hilling, 206 

—  Choice  Early, 829 

Pond retle— Value  of, 64,    96 

-Experiment  with, 203 

POULTRY— Oorkings, 11,821,  829 

—  Hatching  Chickens  by  Steam, ••  11,  145 

—  Profits  of, 12,57,168,  891 

—  to  Canonise, 12 

—  Nest  Eggs, 22,  284 

—  New  domestic  Fowl, 43 

—  Crested  Fowls, 57 

—  Management  uf, 146,821,  891 

—Disease  in, 239 

—  Gapes  in  Chickens, 805 

—  Poland, 57,  821 

—  Best  food  for, 831 

—  Two  Chicks  from  one  Egg, 835 

Premium  Farms— see  Farnw. 

Products  of  the  year  1944, 871 

Pruning,  Illustrations  of, 180 

Pumpkins — culture  and   importance 

of, 160,868 

—  Culture,  use  and  preservation  of,*  266 

Queens  Co.  Ag.  Society, 877 

Quince,  culture  of, 195 

R. 

Rabbits,  on  breeding, • 848 

Rake,  Cram's  Drag, 266 

Raspberry,  culture  of, 217 

—  The  BlHck. 293 

Reaping  Machines, 107 

Hnssey's, • 886 

Reclaiming  Bog  Lands, 236,  271 

Red  Root,  to  destroy, 175 

Reflection,  more  needed, 140 

Seosselaer  Ag.  Society— dlnnnal  meet^ 

ing  of|  • •• ••    76 
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Rensselaer  Ag^  Society,  Fair  cf, 
Kensselaer  Institute,  notice  of.  •- 

Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant, 

Rice,  improved  variety  of, 

Robinson,  Solon,  letter  from,  •  •  • . 
Roads — Remarks  on  repairing, 

—  Importance  of  good, 

—  Made  of  Plank, 

Rock  River  Country, 

Roots  of  Plants,  detruncation  of,  in- 
jurious,   

Rotation  ot  Crops — see  Crofm. 

Royal  A g.  Society {  Fair  of, 

Ruta  Baga — Preminro  crop, 

—  CuUure  of, 

Rye — Premium  crop,  ••• 

—  Culture  of, 140,  275| 

8. 

Saleratat,  a   substitute  for  Saltpe* 

ire, • 

Salt  asa  Manure, 43, 

—  Marshes  reclaimed, 

—  protection  against  worms, 

—  to  refine  for  Butter,  Ac. 

—  in  curing  Clover 

Scientific  exchanges  for  Farmers, ••*. 
^ed,  quantity  per  acre, 

—  steeping, 381, 

Seeds,  depth  of  covering,  Itc. 

Seekonk,  Agriculture  of, 

Shade  Trees, # 289,  806, 

SHEEP— At  the  South, 

—  Country,  the  best, 

—  Challenge  to  Mr.  Collins, 

Reply  to, 

-Ewe  with 44 lambs,  • 1 

—  Experiments  in  feeding, 181, 

—  Fat, '"".  109,  164,  182, 

—  Good  In  Vermont, 

—.Going  to  the  PrHiries,. 

—  How  Ted  by  Mr.  Noble, 

—  Horn  on  ear  of, 

—  Injured  by  Clover, 

—  Large  flocks  in  Scotland, 

—  Leicesters  at  Smithfield  BCarket,-. 
Major  Reybold's, 

—  Management  of,  by  Mr.  Johnston,  • 
by  Dr.  Beekman,  184, 

—  Marking,  German  mode  of, 

—  Merinoes,  different  varieties  of,  .. 

—  Col.  Randall's, ••••  S5,  389,858, 

—  Early  importation  of, 

—  Importations  of,  by  Mr.  Jarvis, 

106, 

by  Col.  Humphrey, 

by  others, 

—  Mr.  Klakeslee's. 

—  Mr.  Bingham's, 

—  Mr.  Sandford's, 

—  Saxon,    • 

—  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  — 

—  Paular  Merinoes,  by  Col.  Randall, 

—  Correction  of, • 

—  Mr.  Jewett's, 25, 

—  Mr.  Avery's  Impr&ved, 62, 

—  Mr.  M.  Bingham's, 

—  Points  of  a  good, 

—  Principles  of  breeding, 214, 

—  Prolific, 147, 

—  Raising  Lambs  for  the  Butcher," 

—  Rutin, 228, 

—  Ram  letting  in  England, 368, 

—  RackSi* 

—  Sootti  Downs  and  Cheviot, 

—  Saxons,  Mr.  Groves', 144, 

—  sale  of, 

—  and  their  crosses, 

—  Shelter  for, 

—  Sales  of,  in  England, 

—  Time  for  shearing, 

—  Ticks,  to  destroy, 

Shepherua'  Dog, 

Shingles,  Cedar,  durability  of, 

Silk  culture,  progress  of, 14, 

—  Worm's  Thread,  length  of, 

—  Bount V  in  Tennessee, 

—  Made  m  Chautauque  CO. 

—  Manufacture  in  Ohio, 

in  Indiana  • 

—  Growers,  encouragement  to, 

Smithfield  Cattle  Show, 

—  Market,  animals  sold  at, 

Smut  in  Grain 

Soils— Analysis  of,  •••• 

—  from  Alabama, 

—  Improvement   of  boggy  and  wet 

lands,    84.386,940, 

—  of  clay  and  sandy,  •••*•• 

—  of  worn  out, 60, 

—  of  clay, 

—  of  sandj  loam,  •-••• 

—  CO  detect  aoidin,*** • 
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887  Soils,  sour,  remarks  on,  by  N.  Darling,    90 
887         -"•  by  Al.  J.  p.,  ••».«....•..•...  ISO,  353 

100       —by  J.  J.  Tbomas, 223,  279 

60       — by  Aceiocella, 3I8 

92  Soiling  animals,  economy  of,  108,  le9,  350 
129  —  Cornstalks  for, « 256 

389  Sowing  Machine, 2ti» 

809  Spade  Husbandry, v.t9 

295  Spaying  Cattle, 357 

Spi  nniug  on  Boston  Common, S58 

164  Spring  Work, t>l 

.Squash— Valparaiso   •• 821 

968  Stock  gring   West, 18 

51  —  Improvement  of, : 1&9 

56  —  Importance  of  w;irmih  and  quiet  to,    47 
51  — Keeping,  in  Winter, *.    59 

390  -Remarks  on  wintering, 31 

Sioue  Walls, 34 

Stoves,  their  deleterious  effects, •*•'  353 
Straw  Cutter,   Bolts', 35 

—  Hovey's  aud  others, 363 

—  Sanford's 333 

Straw,  value  of, 140 

>traw  Band  Maker* 2I6 

Strawberry— culture  of,  «•••  163,347,  366 

—  select  varieties  of,-..« 3o5 

—  Winterkilled, 203 

—  Winter  protection  for, 258 

Study  on  the  Farm, 319 

i^tump  Machine,  the  Vcrroout,"*.  64,  223 
Subsoil   Plows, 11,  19,    67 

—  plowing  recommended, 41,    86 

Sugar— from  Cornsia  Iks, 58,  I50 

—  Making,  from  Cane, u 

—  Maple,  to  make  superfine, 33 

—  Furnace  for  boiling  Uip, 33 

—  Fine  specimens  of,  how  made,  •••*  169 

—  From  Cane  and  Cornstallc, 233 

Sugar  Cane,  culture  of, 13 

Sugar  Beet,  nremium  crop, 94 

Sulphates  or  Ammonia,  buda,  &c. '■•-  327 
Swine— Large,  11, 13,  15,  42,43,  76,  102, 107 

—  Rapid  fattening  of, 13 

—  Kemarksnn  fattening, 14 

—  Prise  breeds  in  Kngland, 38 

—  Remedy  for  barren  ^ows, 33 

—  Thumps  in,  cure  for, lao 

—  Berkshire  and  Sand  Hill, 206 

—  Cooked  Food,  best  for, 840,  359 

—  Management  in  fattening 3^9 

—  Diseases  of, 374 

—  when  profitable, aes 

Symphytum  or  Comfrey, 32^ 

Tables — of  mineral  manures,. 173 

—  Cumparaiive  value  of  dificrent  kinds 
of  Food  for  .Animals, 175,  873 

—  Amutmt  of  Food  consumed  by  dii- 
fcrent  Animals, ]7.> 

—  Constituents  of  Night  Soil, 174 

Talk  about  farming, loe 

Tea,  culture  of, 140 

Tea  kettles,  to  prevent  coating, 366 

Temperature,  effects  of,  on  Vegeta- 
tion,     45 

Tennessee,  farming  in, 3n9 

—  letter  from, 300 

Things  of  importance, 20 

Thistles  killed  by  }^alt, 147 

Threshing  Machines,  Pitt's, 75 

—  Burrall'a,  14I 

—  Hall's, 344 

—  Warren's,  • 264 

—  Taplin's, 377 

Tillage,  experiment  in, 299 

Toads,  usffnlness  of,.*. 259 

Tobacco,  culture  of,  in  Ct. 89 

Tomato,  culture  of, • loo 

Trees— Planting  in  Autumn, 333 

—  should  be  set  out  on  road  sldes,ft.c.  989 

—  For  shelter  and  ornament,.*. >  306,  8b9 
Tnrkies,  on  rearing, ;*...  138,  141 

—  Wild,  for  sale, 329 

Tumejw,  new  variety, * U6 

—  Culture  of, 172,  2*6 

—  as  green  crop  for  Manure, 48 

—  Fly,  ravages  of,  prevented,' •*  310,  346 

Upas  Tree, 929 

Urine— Value  of, Ill,  270 

—  From  one  Cow,  • 335 

—  Good  way  of  saving, 303 

V. 

Van  Mons,  Death  of, 86 

Vegetable  Cotter, 99 

—  Food,  comparative  value  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  175,372 

-Nutrition, 807 

Vermont  Cattle  Shows,*  331 

— ^Ferm,  produeeof, 191 

-»  Lew  to  aid  Agricultumi 11 
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Wheat— To  extract  Chess  from,  ••••  ;isi 

—  Will  not  tarn  to  Chesf , 66 

White  D«is7  destroyed  bj  Sheep,  ••*•  194 

Willow,  Mvamp,  culture  of, 13ft 

WindbamCo.  Vt.  Fair, 8J1 

Windmill,  Parker's, 300 

Wire  Worm,  proiectinn  against,  ••••  106 

Wives  and  Daughters, 863 

•Wood  Lands,  management  of,  •>•'•«  S89 
Wool— Heaty  Fleeees, 96,  69,    67 

—  Demand  for  Long, 48 

—  Philosophy  of,  61,  95,  1^,  166,  199,  961 

—  Mr.  Lawrence'fc  letter*  about,  49,  119 

—  Sampler  of, 983,966,  381 

—  Comparative  shrinkage  of  fraxooy 

Merino, 167 

—  Prices  of, 270 

—  OntheYolIt  of, 996 

Woolen  Factories  at  Lowell, 96ft 

Y. 

Yottoc  Men)  hints  to 90 


...    46 

78,  836 
...  68 
...  876 


Dr.  UAderhiU's,---- 

i«7 

•—Lands  of, 

—  Indttcemrnti  to  emigrate  to« 

Valta.  to  prerent  dampnesp  in, 141 

WashioftoQ,  Miss.,   Fair, 903 

ITater,  infloeaee  of,  on  soils, 876 

Wcatfeer— Notices  of, 141,  148,  ItO 

-.  and  Crops  in  England,  •••  147.  9I6,  8i4 

—  jn  Ohio, '.....  903 

Western  Fmrmiof, 9 

—  Tour,  notes  oi, 206 

—  LsAds,  natoral  Cerlilityof, 116 

WH£Ar— Black  &ea  bpnng,-  70.  141,  886 

—  CaHureof, 976 

—  —  by  Mr.  Grddes, 49 

—  hrMr.Noble, 44 

—  hr  Mr.   Peck b» 

—  in  Soaiherp  eonnties, 166 

—  Ciapi,  eliecu  of  Winter  on, 148( 


Wheat  Crop— Prospects  of, 170 

—  Constltoent*  of, lie 

—  Egyptian* 306 

—  Experiment  with, 866 

—  Oen.  Harmon's  sampLeSf^ 106 

—  Grown  in  this  State, 110 

at  the  South, 890 

—  Harrowing  in  the  Spring, 74 

—  Harvesting,  proper  time  for, 

189,909.969 

—  in  Verraonl, 384,  398 

—  Injured  by  Fly, 3i8 

—  Insects  in, 339 

injurious  to, 348,  366 

—  Large  Crops, • 334 

—  Premium  Crops, 61,    74 

—  Quantity  per  Acre, 48,    AO 

—  Kusiin, 316 

—  ^mnt,  remedy  for, 89,373,  867 

—  Spring,  culture  of, 118 

—  Sown  in  Drills, 346 

—  To  cietue  from  impurities, 140 
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I  fiTlOHB  or  THE  CULTIViTOB  IKD  HDSEUH. 


CunoM  permiu  ni  (and  the  pemnnion  in  Ibia  cai 
ilia  perfect  coBKNuncc  with  our  inclimtiao,)  thepriv 
Itfe  ofiddrcBing,  at  the  opening  of  ■  new  year  and 
mr  loloaae,  the  rriandi  knd  palKHia  of  our  Journal.    W 
«>ih  (o  Mat  oanelTa  by  ttacir  aoei*l  flresitle,  anil  en 
bncc  the  oceaaion  to  aiehange  with  them  our   contial 
piTalirwi,  ami  Indnlge  In>  free  intereoiuM  of  feelinfi, 
"mm  mil  nti  proapeeti.    We  with   to  ipeak  to  lueh,  u 
«e  couaiiler  Ihem,  ■■  co-laborer*  and  friendt;  aod  Id  ad- 
4eBBi;  irbom,  ire  feet  asnirad  that  ourgr«kiUtion> and 
kad  wiatica  will  be  (blly  reeiprocaled. 

Wilfa  the  paat,  we  are  acquainted;  the  future  i*  yet 
Wfoit  US,  and  unknown;  but  you  will  permit  us  lo  lay, 
Oat  IB  loohine  back  over  onr  editorial  career  tinee  we 
ea^a^eil  in  (he  eaoae  of  afrieultnre,  we  feel  a  greil  plea- 

el  IB  oar  eflbrti,  and  in  findiiiK  the  moit  unqueBlionable 
ni-leace  (bat  our  labon  have  been  kindly  received,  and 
owiOirtB  welcomed  by  tboae  wbom  we  hare  endea- 
T<)i*d  m  beneltL  We  hare  endeavored,  lo  (he  bestof  our 
lifailiif,  (o  place  before  onr  Ihouianda  of  readen,  (opice 
riieb  woald  iolerMt,  wkieb  would  route  to  emulatioa, 
■adeCirt,  and  Koiile  (hoa«  effortB  to  a  mccenfal  iaaue.' 
ldifTia(  aa  we  do,  that  every  nun  i*  reaponlible  (o  (be  j 
iMic  tor  Um  manoer  in  whidi  be  mana^M  thn  proper- 1 


ty  of  wbicb  a  kind  Pi«rideace  hai  made  taim  tbe  iteW' 
have  been  anxloa*  that  our  formen  sbonld  on- 
derttand  Iheir  pririlegea  and  Ihelr  (me  poaition,  and  ael 
acconlinf  ly.  Erery  roan  ezetcitei  an  imporlant  inllu- 
Boce  in  aociely,  and  be  ahould  fieel  (bat,  aa  be  wieldi  ttai* 
inflaeDce  for  good  or  ill,  io  bia  existence  will  be  a  Mea- 
ling or  a  curte  to  the  community.  We  have  been  anx- 
loua  to  onnrlnce  all,  that  knowledge — knowledge  of 
Kaukiod,  of  himaelf,  and  in  particalai'  of  hit  proftiied 
t>uaine«a,  waa  ementiattg  wieceM  tn  any  pnmit,aDd  Ihal 
ignorance  and  luccewfut  agriculture  w«re  Incompatible. 
We  have  endeavored  lo  enforce  Ibe  necetaily  of  indoi- 
Iry,  and  to  ibow  that  honeri  labor  can  naTor  be  diirepu- 
labie:  On  Ihe  conlraTy,  tbe  only  honorable  man  it  be 
who  eaina  bia  own  bread  by  honeit  ioduilry  in  aome  ate- 
fill  pnreulL  Induttry  iiableuing, not acutse.  Oodor-. 
dained  Ihal  with  the  aweal  of  onr  brow  we  thoold  earn 
onr  bread,  but  he  hai  wiaely  ordered  Ihal  tn>ta 
this  neeesaary  indnilry  ahiU  flow  our  ehoicetl  bleaiingi. 
To  be  laliaacd  of  thit,  we  bare  Only  to  eompin  the  iito- 
ation,  intellectual,  phyucal,  and  moral,  of  tfaota  wbo  re- 
tida  where  nature  iponlaneoualy  prodncei  all  thai  U  re- 
quired to  mpport  life,  with  Ihatoftbose  wbo  In  IcM  genial 
:  forced  lo  labor  for  tbelr  bread.  Tbe  former 
mutt  alwayi  tuccumb  to  the  laUcrg  one  doe*  but  rtg- 
ta,  the  other  livea. 

Ai  farmer*,  we  have  abundant  eauae  for  eongratolattng 
each  other;  not  that  the  cropi  of  the  pait  year  have  been 
etilve, but  becaoae  they  have  been  abondanland  good; 
that  price*  bave  mn  up  lo  Iba  inllalad  height  Oitj 
reached  a  few  yean  alnee,  but  becauae  Ibeyhare  greatly 
Impr9ved  tlnce  (hat  diiaatrona  reaction,  are  Brm,  aad 
generally  remunerating.  Tbe  raaourcei  of  oni  noble 
iliy  are  every  year  more  and  more  developing  tbom- 
telvei.  Spreading  over  aoeb  a  vait  extent  of  eonntry, 
embracing  to  many  varietiea  of  toil  and  etimalc,  partial 
failurei  of  crops  may  indeed  occur,  but  neb  a  failure  aa 
aliali  lerioualy  affect  tbe  aggregate  amonn(,  or  endanger 
the  bread  of  the  nation,  iiacarcelyponible.  Providence 
leemi  lo  have  placed  our  deatlniei  In  our  own  handi;  on 
our  faithftil  diicha^e  ofdevolved  duller  ail  it  depend- 
ing. It  it  in  tbe  power  of  tbe  brmen  of  Ibii  land  to 
convert  It  into  One  vait  garden,  lo  make  it  the  granary 
of  the  world.  Let  us  tee  (hat  while  prosperity  tdvaiicei. 
(be  mind  do«  not  Buffer;-  thai  while  rictnt  Inereate,  tbe 
man,  (he  immortal,  it  not  neglecleil. 

Wilh  the  layor  wi[h  which  onr  agricultoral  publlea 
tioni  have  been  receiveil,  we  have  every  rraion  to  feel 
gratified;  and  while  we  continue  in  good  faith  and  imli 
ring  zeal  to  pretent  Ihe  farmers  of  our  country  sacb  a 
.journal  aMlwir  want*  and  the  intareati  of  agricalture  de 
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mand,  we  have  not  the  slightest  appretaenaion  of  ever  be- 
ing compelled  to  complain  of  a  withdrawal  of  their  con- 
fidence or  their  patronage.  We  have  been  friends  and 
oo-laborers  too  long;  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  each  other,  of  what  is  desired 
and  expected,  to  have  the  most  distant  fear  on  that  score. 
We  feel,  that  for  the  success  of  our  labors,  much,  very 
much,  is  due  to  the  many  intelligent  farmers  and  kind 
friends  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  and 
made  our  journal  the  record  of  their  experience,  and  the 
repository  of  a^ricultozal  &cts«  Names,  new  and  old, 
now  pouring  in  by  thousands,  and  the  masses  of  commu- 
nications from  an  increasing  list  of  correspondents, 
prove,  that  amidst  the  crowd  of  competitors  for  public 
fkvor,  and  of  co-laboren  in  the  broad  field  open  for  the 
diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  Cultivator  still 
retains  its  high  place  in  the  aflfbctions  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil.  All  are  welcome,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  circula- 
tion of  our  journal,  and  feel  grateful  to  all  who  promote 
it;  because  in  that  circulation,  we  think  we  see  proof 
that  agricultural  inquiry  is  extending,  and  a  brighter  day 
beaming  on  the  prospects  of  patitat,  but  honest,  nntiring 
Industry,  in  our  land.  We  close  these  remarla  by  ex- 
preasing  the  hope  that  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
Cultivator,  will  find  our  mutual  intercourse  for  the  com- 
ing year,  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  past,  and  wishing  all 
FMders  a  sueoesaful,  prosperous,  and  happy  New-Year. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


{|k^  The  public  are  here  presented  with  our  annual 
ommiNO,  the  first  number  Of  a  new  volume.  The 
change  of  form,  the  improved  typographical  execntion, 
and  the  superior  style  of  the  illiurtration%  we  doubt  not 
will  meet  with  general  approbation.  An  examination 
of  the  contents  of  this  number,  and  a  comparison  with 
preceding  ones,  will  show  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  our 
work  is  in  no  way  diminished,  and  we  pledge  our  re- 
newed and  unremitting  exertions,  to  continue  it  worthy  of 
the  encouragement  it  has  heretofore  liberally  received. 

To  our  friends  whose  influence  has  extended  the  cir- 
colation  of  the  Cultivator,  and  to  those,  also,  who  by 
their  pens  have  contributed  to  its  usefiilness,  we  tend^ 
our  sincere  thanks,  respectftilly  soliciting  a  continuance 
Of  their  favors;  and  to  all  our  patrons,  we  cordially  ten- 
der the  compliments  of  the  season. 

jk^  Wk  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  pat- 
rons of  the  Ctfttt0a(or  and  JlfuteiMi,  that  we  have  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  the  general  management  of  these  pa- 
pers, Mr.  SAJf FORD  HoWAAD,  who  for  some  years  had 
charge  of  the  **  Agricultural  Department"  of  the  Zanes- 
▼ille  (Ohio)  Gazette.  A  practical  farmer  from  bis  youth 
— «  close  and  accurate  observer,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  huabandry  of  the  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try— a  good  judge  of  farm  stock,  and  familiar  with  all 
the  best  breeds  among  us,  his  connection  with  our  paper 
can  scarcely  fail  to  add  to  its  usefulness  and  to  increase 
its  claim  to  public  favor. 

Q^  Ovn  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  rejoice  to  see  the 
eommeneement  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Culture  of 
Fruit,  in  this  number,  which  are  to  be  continued  through 
the  year.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  John  J.  Thomas, 
of  the  Macedon  Nursery,  than  whom  there  are  few  per- 
sons in  our  country  better  qualifleil  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  The  series  will  embrace  every  variety  of* 
fruit,  and  will  alone  be  worth  the  price  of  our  paper. 

ACKirOWLKGMBNT«- 

C0MMT7NXCATI0N8  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
from  Geo.  Geddes,  V.,  Samuel  Akerly,  H.  S.,  G.  B.  6., 
H.  S.  Randall,  Alpha,  N.  B.  Cloud,  Salt  Point,  H.  T.  C, 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Elisha  Thayer,  Richmond,  A.  J.  Down- 
ing, Young  Farmer  of  Greene  County,  D.  Tomlinson, 
H.  L.  G.,  A  Farmer,  W.,  D.  T.,  C.  T.  Botts,  A  Daily 
I^aborer,  Thomas  Affleck,  J.  8.  Vaughan. 

We  are  indebted  to  P.  L.  Simmon ds,  foreign  news- 
paper agent,  London,  for  a  copy  of  Johnson  &  Shaw's 
Farmer  a  Almanac  for  1844 — (we  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
if  Mr.  S  can  forward  us  a  copy  of  this  Almanac  for  1841) 
-—also  for  copies  of  the  Pictorial  Times,  Essex  Standard, 
Sussex  Agricultural  Express,  and  other  papert^-for  co- 


pies of  **  The  Legion  of  Liberty,"  to  J.  R.  Ambb,  Esq.'^ 
— for  copies  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Address  before  the  Onei- 
da Ag.  Society;  Prof.  Bjchakdson's  to  the  Ag.  Society 
of  Ohio  and  Brooke  counties,  Va. ;  Mr.  Williamson's 
to  the  Ag.  Society  of  Fayette  co.,  Tenn.,  to  some  un- 
known friemb — to  Col.  J.  W.  Lincoln,  for  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Worcester  Co.  Ag.  Society  for  1843— to  T. 
Affleck,  Esq.  for  the  Concordia  Intelligencer — to  E. 
CoWLES,  Esq.  for  Conn.  Courant — to  J.  J.  Thomas,  and 
some  one  else,  for  copies  of  the  Wayne  Standard. 

ILLU8TRATIOH8  OF   THIS  VUMBBR. 

09*  Wk  think  (he  Illustrations  of  this  number  greatly 
exceed  any  previous  no.  of  our  work.  For  the  design 
for  the  head,  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  J.  J.  Tho- 
mas, to  whose  beautiful  drawing,  our  engraver,  Mr.  N. 
Onn,  whose  card  will  be  found  in  this  paper,  has  done 
justice.  We  liave  also  to  thank  Mr.  N.  Orr,  for  the 
£uthful  manner  in  which  he  has  transferred  to  the  block, 
the  beantiful  drawings  of  the  Cottage  furnished  us  by  T. 
M.  NiVEN,  Esq.  architect,  of  Newburgh;  and  we  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  him  as  a  young  artist  who  gives 
promise  of  attaining  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  The 
Cotton  Plant  was  engraved  by  J.  H.  Hall,  and  the  BuU 
and  Sheep  by  J.  W.  Oaa,  both  well  known  and  superior 
engravers. 

GREAT   TIKLD    OF   BUTTER. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  a.  Mason,  of  Jordan,  Onondaga  county, 
received  the  first  premhim  of  the  New-York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  the  exhibition  at  Rochester  in  Sep- 
tember last,  for  the  best  cow  for  dairy  purposes.  From 
the  7th  Juoe  to  the  6th  July— 30  days — there  was  made 
from  the  milk  of  this  cow,  67^  lbs.  of  butter.  During 
the  first  14  days  of  that  time,  36  lbs.  butter  were  made, 
averaging  2^  lbs.  per  day ;  and  it  is  believed  as  great  a 
ratio  would  have  been  given  for  the  whole  30  days,  had 
not  the  weather  turned  very  unfavorable.  The  cow's 
keeping,  during  this  time,  was  4  qts.  wheat  bran  and  2 
qts.  ground  oil -cake  daily,  in  addition  to  pasture  feed. 
She  was  called  a  '*  native,"  but  the  gentleman  who  sold 
her  to  Mr.  Mason  informs  us  that  she  was  got  by  a  bull 
owned  and  imported  by  Captain  Talcott,  of  Skaneateles. 
Will  our  friend  Fuller  of  Skaneateles,  give  us  the  history 
of  this  bun  ? 

RKARIITG    COLTS. 

A  correspondent,  «  V."  of  Ashtabula  county,  O.,  says: 
« I  have  been  recently  informed,  by  a  person  who  has 
resided  some  time  at  the  west,  that  in  raising  horses  for 
the  Santa  Fe  trade,  and  whenever  great  power  of  endur- 
ing hardship  is  required,  a  course  very  difi<Brent  from  that 
pursued  by  Yankees,  is  adopted,  viz :  they  feed  to  a  colt 
the  first  winter  some  thirty  bushels  of  oats;  the  second, 
twenty  bushels;  the  third,  ten;  the  fourth  winter  less 
still,  or  none  at  all.  Which  is  the  best  course;  that  of 
our  fathers,  or  the  one  just  d^^cribed  P* 

DISEASE   OF   THE    POTATOE. 

Wx  make  the  following  extract  fh>m  a  private  letter 
of  David  Thomas  of  Cayuga  county: — "  I  am  inclining 
to  the  opinion  that  the  new  malady  in  the  potaloe,  is  a 
fimgiti,  converting  the  wholesome  nutriment  of  that  tu- 
ber into  its  own  deleterious  nature.  Potatoes  which  are 
not  rotten,  but  only  clouded  with  brownish  spots,  give 
off  a  very  offensive  odor  when  boUed,  which  I  believe 
no  common  potatoe,  when  rotting,  ever  does.  The  opin- 
ion'is  not  entirely  unsupported  by  analogy.  The  smut  in 
wheat  may  be  cited  as  one  case ;  and  perhaps  the  ftmgus 
that  destroys  the  roots  of  the  safiW>n  crocus  in  England, 
as  another." 

POTATOES   FROM    SEED. 

Oux  correspondent,  J.  M.  Harlan,  Esq.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  raising  potatoes  from  ttie  seed,or  ball. 
We  can  show  some  fine  samples  of  potatoes  raised  in  this 
way,  that  we  have  just  received  from  Massachusetts* — 
«  The  pulp  of  the  balls  should  be  squeezed  out  as  much  as 
possible.  They  should  then  be  dried  and  laid  by  till  the 
following  spring.  The  ground  should  be  partially  spa- 
ded, and  well  pulverized.  I  placed  mine  along  the  pales 
of  the  front  part  of  the  garden.  The  bugs  are  the  great- 
est enemies  of  the  young  plants,  and  shobld  be  well 
watched.  The  potatoes  will  not  come  to  their  full  size 
until  the  third  or  fourth'  year  of  planting.    I  had  at  least 
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•even  distinct  kinds,  of  various  shapes  and  colors>  among 
Ike  potatoes  produced  from  the  sa€«l." 

6UB-SOII*   PLOWS. 

OuK  eorrcspoadent  «  V.,"  of  Ashtabula  connty,  0.,  in 
■ukin^  lome  inquiries  about  sub-soil  plows,  says : 

«  Wilt  Rug-g^les,  Nourse  &  Mason's  iub*8oil  plow  work 
in  a  soil  wbem  two  or  more  yoke  would  be  required  to 
draw  it?  •  •  •  Sub-soil  plows  must  eventually  be  In- 
trodoccd  extensively  on  the  Western  Reserve.  The  soil 
is  generally  Car  from  being  light  and  easy  to  |vork.  Be- 
low the  tilled  surface,  an  impervious  sub-soil  retains  the 
water,  much  to  the  injury  of  most  cultivated  plants. 
Grass  is  at  present  almost  the  only  certain  and  abundant 
prcMlaet  of  this  region,  generally." 

We  have  no  donbt  that  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow 
would  be  found  advantageous  in  the  kind  of  soil  above 
mentioned.  In  another  part  of  this  paper  will  be  found 
am  article  which  contains  the  information  called  for,  in 
regard  to  R.,  N.  Sl  M.'s  sub-soil  plows.  The  other  mat- 
ters mentioned  in  V .*s  letter  will  receive  attention  here- 
after. 

SOUTH-WSSTERN    FARMER. 

If  we  hare  done  injostice  to  this  paper,  as  complained 
of,  by  <<N.  G.  N.,"  it  has  been  through  inadvertence. 
If  we  have  referred  to  articles  from  it,  as  «  from  an 
eachange  paper,"  it  has  been  because  we  have  found 
them  in  some  other  paper,  without  credit;  and  we  take 
this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  South-Western  Farmer, 
ranks  with  our  best  agricultural  papers,  having  for  its 
editors,  oar  friend  Dr.  Philips  of  Log  Hall,  and  J.  Jekk- 
sjrs  and  N.  6.  Nokth.  It  is  published  weekly  in  quarto 
form,  at  Raymond,  Mississippi,  by  North  &  Vance,  at 
$3,00  a  year,  or  two  copies  for  $5,00. 

CI7L.TVRK    OF    TOBACCO. 

On  this  subject  we  have  received  a  valuable  Essay, 
from  J.  S.  Skinneh,  Esq.,  Washington  City,  which 
shall  have  a  place  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

SALTING    HAY    FOR    STOCK. 

Ma.  I.  CAHTwaiGHT,  states  in  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
that  he  has  found  salted  hay  to  be  very  injurious  to  his 
horses — they  became  '<  broken  winded."  He  sold  two 
tbns  to  a  neighbor  who  kept  a  horse  and  cow,  and  by  the 
time  the  hay  had  been  expended,  his  neighbor's  horse 
was  as  baitly  aiTected  as  his  own.  We  have  no  doubt 
thai  ID  oblige  gt»ii«ai«  to  eat  more  salt  than  Uiey  would 
namraXIy  choose,  is  productive  of  injury,  and  as  a  general 
prseciee  we  would  not  advise  the  curing  of  hay  with  salt. 
Sometixnes  it  may  happen  that  a  load  is  unavc^ilably  put 
up  wi&  too  much  dampness  in  it,  and  in  such  a  case  salt 
may  be  properly  used  to  prevent  its  being  damaged;  but 
animals  should  not  be  confined  to  hay  so  cured. 

HATCHING    CHICKEKS    BT  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

We  Icam  by  a  letter  from  H.  T.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of 
New-Tork,  that  a  gentleman  has  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat,  and  is  now 
getting  5,000  a  month,  and  calculates,  when  in  full  ope- 
ration, to  increase  to  20,000  per  month. 

DORKINGS. 

Mr.  Chapbian,  whose  Dorkings  have  heretofore  been 
noticed  in  the  Cultivalor,  informs  us  that  he  has  just  re- 
edred  from  England,  four  hens  and  a  cock  of  this  vari- 
ftv;  rery  fine  birds,  pure  white,  selected  for  him  at 
Dorking  by  a  rery  good  judge. 

**  CALICO  CORN." 
Mr.  A.  W.  TownrsEXD,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  gives 
so  account  ia  the  Fanners'  Cabinet,  of  a  new  variety  of 
eom  to  which  he  gires  the  above  name.  He  states  that 
the  floor  from  it,  makes  bread  that  a  person  who  knew 
Baching  about  it,  would  at  once  pronounce  wheat  bread. 
He  scat  one  and  three-quarter  bushels  of  this  com  (weigh- 
iai^  72  or  73  lbs.,)  to  mill,  and  had  30  lbs.  superfine  and 
20  lbs.  of  common  flour,  with  21  lbs.  of  bran.  It  came 
bom  Oregon.  Will  Mr.  Townsend  send  us  a  sample  of 
this  com  7 

LOUISIANA    SUGAR. 

A  [gentleman  of  New-Orleans  has  invented  some  new 

fpxtttet  ia  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  promise  to 

^fjetUy  to  that  valuable  article.    His  process  adds  25 

per  eeoL  to  the  sagtLT  obtained,  and  saves  the  whole  ex- 


peniM  of  fuel  for  grinding  and  evaporating.  The  appa- 
ratus now  in  operation  turns  out  12,000  lbs.  daily.  The 
Bee  estimates  the  amount  of  saving  id  fuel,  and  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  product,  at  ten  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  state. 

EXHIBITION   OF   FRUITS. 

Th£  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  at  the  exhibi-, 
tion  of  the  Worcester  co.  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  in  Oct. 
last,  says  that  there  were  ''  over  one  thowand  samples 
of  fruit  entered  for  exhibition  by  sixty -three  difierent 
individuals,  all  residing  in  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  six  or  seven,  and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  them  in  Worcester  and  the  towns  adjoining;  and  of 
this  vast  number  of  entries,  there  were  very  few,  if  any» 
lots  offered  that  would  not  be  creditable  to  any  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind." 

PRODUCTS   OF   PREMIUM   COWS. 

E.  T.  Forbes  took  the  first  premium  at  Wesfi>oro,' 
Mass.  for  a  cow  of  common  breed,  which  fed  on  pasture 
feed  only,  gave  an  average  of  16^  quarts  per  day  in  June 
last,  and  on  trying  her  milk  repeateidly,  it  was  found  to 
yield  2  lbs.  of  butter  per  day. 

Thomas  Cowles  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  took  a  premium 
last  fall,  for  a  cow  6  years  old,  from  which  12|  lt)s.  but- 
ter was  made  in  7  days.  Wm.  L.  Cowles  took  a  premi- 
um at  the  same  show  for  a  ttoo  yeart  oid  heifer,  from 
which  was  made  in  7  days,  9  lbs.  and  10  oz.  of  butter. 
Both  these  trial  were  made  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  cows  <^  ordinary  grass  feed"  only. 

HORTICULTURAL   ADDRESS. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  J.  S.  Skinic £b, 
Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  very  interesting,  classical,  and  In- 
structive address,  delivered  to  'the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  we  assure  him  that  nothing 
but  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  transcribing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  to  our  columns. 

SUCCESSFUL    COMPETITION. 

At  the  Cattle  Show  of  the  Cortland  County  Ag.  Soc, 
held  on  the  3d  of  Oct.  last,  H.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Cor- 
responding Sec'y  of  the  New-Tork  State  Ag.  Society, 
carried  left  prizes  on  stock  of  various  kinds. 

LEGISLATIVE    AID  TO   AGRICULURB. 

W£  notice  that  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  late 
session,  passed  an  '<  Act  to  encourage  and  promote  Ag- 
riculture,*' the  provisions  of  which  are  similar  to  that  of ' 
this  state  and  B|assachusetts.  We  hope  soon,  therefore, 
to  see  Ag.  Societies  organized  in  each  county  of  that 
state. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXHIBITION    IN    MISSISSIPPI. 

Thc  Concordia  Intelligencer  gives  the  particulars  of 
the  exhibition  recently  held  at  Washington,  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Thomas  Affleck,  formerly  editor  of  the  Western 
Farmer  and  Gardener,  delivered  an  address  on  <'The 
Nature  and  Structure  of  Plants,  with  reference  to  Practi- 
cal Horticulture,"  which  it  is  said  was  **  listened  to  with 
great  attention  and  interest.''  The  exhibition,  in  all  its 
departments,  seems  to  have  been  well  filled.  In  the  do- 
mestic and  household  manufketures,  we  should  think, 
from  the  account,  that  the  exhibition  was  highly  credit- 
able. The  premiums  in  this  class,  we  notice,  were  de- 
cided by  ladies— wa  excellent  plan  in  our  opinion. 

O*  Lewis  Brush  received  a  premium  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Ag.  Soc,  (this  state)  for  having  raised  405  bush- 
els of  corn  on  three  acres  of  land. 

FINE    HOGS. 

The  Zanesville  Gazette  says  that  George  W.  Gibbons, 
of  that  place,  lately  killed  four  hogs,  the  oldest  19  mos,, 
the  youngest  not  quite  13  mos.  old,  whose  aggregate 
weight  was  2,042  lbs. — or  515^  lbs.  each.  They  were  a 
cross  of  the  Leicester  breed. 

AgriovUnral,  HdrticfUtttral,  and  Floral  SooUiy,  inl^orth' 
ampton,  Maaa. — This  Society,  which  has  been  lately 
formed,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  productive  of  great  im- 
provement in  the  arts  to  which  the  united  and  individ- 
asd  efibrts  of  its  members  are  directed,  and  we  confi- 
dently anticipate  from  it  some  highly  interesting  and 
useful  results. 
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nEHIOM  FOK  THE  BUT  FITB  ACUtS  Of  COnOR. 

Our  friend  Affleck^  of  Miss.,  makes,  throai^h  the  Con- 
oordia  Intelliefencer,  the  following  proposition: 

«  Let  all  who  are  willing  to  put  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, a  rciatUm  qf  crof$,  du/p  fiowing,  a  mfficUncy  qf 
manwr^  choke  seed,  and  addUioruU  distance  to  the  plaMy 
give  in  their  names,  and  pay  over  five  dollars  to  the 
Treasurer  qf  this  Society,  (Adams  Co.  Agricultural  Socie* 
^,)  the  whole  sum  thus  paid,  to  be,  by  him,  and  the 
President,  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  silver 
plaiSf  which  they  shall  award  to  the  planter,  so  subscri- 
bing, who  shall  during  the  next  season,  give  the  necessa- 
17  proof  that  he  has  picked  and  gitMcd  the  greatest  fuon- 
Hty  of  good  clean  cotton,  from  five  acres  or  land, 
planted  and  tended  in  such  manner  as  he  may  liave  seen 
fit — tendering  along  with  such  proof,  a  clear  statement  of 
the  entire  process  in  writing,  which  each  competitor 
binds  himself  to  do  when  he  enters  for  the  sweepstakes." 

We  r^ice  to  see  this  proposition.  It  cannot  fail  to 
hAve  a  beneficial  effect,  by  rousing  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  which  we  doubt  not,  will  eventuate  in  a  ve- 
ry decided  improvement  in  the  culture  of  this  important 
Maple. 

In  our  next,  we  ^lall  give  an  account  of  Mr.  Aflleck's 
erop  of  the  present  year,  together  with  a  letter  from 
received  too  late  for  this  monA. 

BAPID  FATTENING  OF  A  PIG. 


reach  malmi^;  therewo«ld^ofeo«itae,beeomethingof 
it,  &ough  its  value  «s  maanre  might  not  be  as  mneh  aslf 
there  were  more  of  it. 


It  is  sometimes  asked,  what  is  the  greatest  gain'^>er 
day  that  can  be  given  to  a  pig  in  feeding?  but  U  is  evi- 
dent no  satis&ctory  answer  can  be  given,  as  much  must 
be  depending  on  breeds,  food,  treatment  &c.,  and  it  is 
probable  the  best  of  all  these,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  united. 
The  following  statement  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Gedses,  of 
Camillus,'OnMdaga  Co.,  furnishes  proof  that  a  pig  may, 
by  goo<l  tre^lment,  and  good  food,  be  made  to  teke  on 
fiU  far  more  n^pidly  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Mr.  Geddss  purchased  on  the  29th  of  July  a  pig 
weighing  177  lbs.  live  weight.  He  was  pastured  until 
the  1st  of  September,  33  days,  and  allowing  a  gain  of 
1  lb.  per  day  (a  liberal  aUowanee)  his  weight  at  that  time, 
when  fettening  commenced,  was  210  lbs.  On  the  11th 
of  December  he  was  killed,  and  his  weight,  dressed, 
was  44ft  lbs.  If  we  allow  one-fourth  as  the  loss  of 
weight,  he  would  have  weighed,  living,  552^  lbs.  From- 
fliis,  deduct  his  weight  on  the  first  of  September,  and  it 
leaves  342|  lbs.,  as  his  gain  in  101  days.  This  gives  a 
gain  per  day  of  3  lb.  6  oz.  and  a  fhiction.  His  food  was 
barley-meal,  and  his  consumption  about  a  peck  per  day. 

If  any  of  our  friends  have  succeeded  in  a  greater  per 
diem  gain  than  this,  we  should  be  pleased  to  learn  the 
parlioulars. 

BUCKWHEAT  AS  GREEN  MANUBE. 


PROFITS  OF  POULTRY. 


From  the  report  of  a  commiKae  on  Poottry,  of  the 
Wayne  County  (N.  Y.)  Agrieoltnial  Soeiety,  we  gadier 
the  following  items: 

Charles  P.  Smith,  of  Ontario,  keeps  120  hens  and  two 
coe]{s.  Attached  to  his  hen-roost  is  a  yard  oontahiing 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  enclosed  with  a  pieket-fence  six 
feet  high.  From  the  first  of  BCareh  to  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober, he  had  6,000  eggs,  and  115  chickens. 

John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  states  that  carefiilly 
conducted  experiments  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
a  **  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  will  be  an  adequate  yearly 
supply  for  each  adulf*  hen,  and  that  by  allowing  the 
fowls  **  an  hour^  ran  for  exercise  before  retiring  for  the 
night,  high  health  and  productiveness  will  be  secured.'* 

David  Cushing  keeps  26  hens,  and  feeds  them  with 
oats,  coin-meal,  broom-corn  seed,  and  refuse  meat,  and 
supplied  with  ashes,  pounded  shells,  ftc.  They  were 
confined  to  a  warm  but  airy  room  during  winter.  His 
account  euirent  is  as  follows: 

Poultry  EttaUiahmemt,  Dr. 

To  iovestme&t  of  stock  and  fixtures,  •••• #10  00 

Interest, 8  80 

Peed,  a  large  estimate,  SS  bush,  oats,  90  ct. 5  00 

Attendance, • • • :•••    s  00 


Total}  • 


B 


Or. 


•IS  80 


97  TS  doz.  eggs,  19  e.  sold  early, #  •  n 

il  «AA  f>hielu»nB.  lA  atm.. • SO  00 


900  chickens,  10  ets., 


90  00 
•90  88    90M 


;  Leaving  a  nett  balaaee  of  • #18  08 

On  an  investment  of  $60  00,  or,  an  interest  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed. 


CLOTER  HULLING  MACHINES. 


Mzssns.  Editobs*. — ^I  have  a  piece  of  land  which,  by 
the  bad  cultivation  of  the  previous  owner,  is  poor.  I 
have  no  manure  to  spare  for  it  next  spring}  my  ol^ct  is 
to  get  it  seeded  down  with  clover.  I  thought  of  sum- 
mer ilEdlowing  it,  and  sowing  a  crop  or  two  of  buckwheat, 
and  plowing  it  under.  Please  direct  me  in  the  manner 
it  ought  to  be  done;  the  quantity  of  buckwheat  to  the 
acre;  alsQ  if  two  crops  of  buckwheat  can  be  got  in  so  as 
to  sow  wheat  by  the  1st  of  September,  ss  I  prefer  early 
sowing,  as  fte  clover  does  better  to  be  sown  early. 

Onondaga,  Dec,  12,  1843.  Salt  Point. 

The  object  of  "  Salt  Point  '*  appears  to  be  to  enrich  his 
land  by  plowing  in  a  green  crop  of  Buckwheat.  For 
this  purpose  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  fh)8ty  season  is  over.  It  should  be  plowed  in 
when  in  full  bloom,  and  this  may  be  readily  done  by  first 
passing  a  roller  over  it,  making  just  such  lands  as  it  is 
intended  to  plow,  and  running  the  plow  the  same  way 
the  roller  went. 

If  the  first  sowing  of  buckwheat  should  be  got  in  early, 
it  might  be  turned  under,  and  a  second  crop  might  be 
nised  and  also  plowed  under  in  time  for  whest.  The 
aaoond  erop  might  be  plowed  under  at  any  time,  if  it 
ahould  appear  that  there  was  not  suflleient  thn*  for  it  to 


Iw  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  our  Nov.  No.,  conceniing 
machines  for  cleaning  olover  seed,  we  have  received  two 
letters,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  infonnation: 

Thomas  D.  BurraU,  of  Geneva,  in  this  state,  states  that 
most  of  the  seed  raised  in  thst  neighborhood  is  cleaned 
by  machines  made  by  him,  and  that  his  machine  are 
largely  in  use  in  most  of  the  states.  He  builds  three 
sizes,  costing  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  dollars  esch,  and 
requiring  from  two  to  six  hands  to  drive  them.  His  ma- 
chines thoroughly  clean  the  seeds  at  a  single  operation. 

H.  Baldwin,  of  Washington,  Conn.,  manufactures  a 
msffhin^  which  is  very  highly  recommended  by  those 
who  have  used  it,  and  which  took  the  first  premium  of 
the  American  Institute  of  New- York,  in  1840,  and  hss 
taken  several  other  premiums.  It  is  said  to  do  the  work 
without  any  loss  of  seed,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  tended  without  inconvenience  from  dust  or  dirt. 


CAPONIZINO. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  the 
following  very  simple  mode  of  castrating  fowls: 

<<  The  bird  was  kept  from  food  few  two  days,  in  order 
that  the  distended  entrails  should  not  conceal  the  organs 
from  the  view  of  the  operator. 

«  Strappmg  its  wings  to  a  table,  through  an  anger  holOi 
an  inch  incision  was  made  in  the  side,  between  the  hip 
and  the  last  rib,  and  two  inches  frt>m  the  spine;  the 
feathers  having  Seen  first  plucked  out  st  thst  spot 

*'  By  a  simple  spring-gn4)ple,  the  sides  of  the  wound  sre 
kept  apart.  The  organ  to  be  removed  is  readily  recog- 
nized— it  is  a  small  reddish-yeUow  cylinder,  tied  to  flie 
spine ;  and  by  means  of  a  horse-hair,  looped  and  passed 
through  a  little  tube,  it  is  removed  in  an  instant  The 
bird  was  turned  on  the  other  side,  another  incision  made, 
and  the  corresponding  organ  exoised^--the  whole  process 
occupjring  about  two  minutes.  The  loose  feathers  were 
pressed  on  (he  womds  as  a  styptie^  and  the  poor  bird  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  at  all.*> 


THE  CULTIVATOB. 
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HtW-TDBK    STATE  AGBICULTU&AIi  80CIETT. 


to  be  bald  at  the  aid  State  BaU»  AIIm- 
BT,  Jte.  17,  1S4<  at  10  &clo9k^  A.  M. 

Tkm  rei^vilar  naeetiaga  of  the  £xeeatiTe  Commitlee, 
BC  bdd  at  the  nine  plaee,  on  the  aeoond  Wednesday  of 


MKETIHG  OF  XX.  COMMITTKS  FOR  I>BC. 

The  fidlowing^  eoBonuiiueation  waa  reeeiyed  and  refer- 

led  to  tibe  anmal  maeting  of  thofiociety: 
THkBMxte^Hv  CommiUee  qf  Ute  N0W'>Yark  StaU  Agri- 

cuitwrml  SocUt$: 
flfflamwi,     T  eneloae  the  proeeedinga  of  a  meeting 
of  ^■'»— ^  of  IXitahca  eoontj,  held  at  Ponghkeepaie,  on 
tte  3rd  inat.,  which  give  their  views  in  relation  to  the 
improTement  of  agricultorey  by  means  of  county  and 
stKte  societies^  and  ezpreas  their  desire  that  the  next 
aaanal  &ir  of  the  State  Society  should  be  held  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ponghkeepsie.    That  place  seems  to  be  the  most 
eentnl  and  elif^ible  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
ssnate  diatiictB,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  tho%  of  the 
3h1  diatriet;  with  great  fittilities  of  communication  with 
other  portiona  of  the  atate.    No  state  fair  has  yet  been 
held  sooth  of  Albany,  and  the  citiaena  of  the  southern 
saetioB  nay  reasonably  expect  that  some  regard  will  be 
paid  to  their  locality  and  convenience;  and  believing 
flat  the  ol^t  of  the  State  Society  is  to  distribute  ite  be- 
■efita  aa  widely  as  posaible,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
prewnt  application  wiU  receive  a  &vorable  considera- 
tion.    A  munber  of  the  committee  attended  at  this  place 
on  the  I5th  mat.,  under  the  impression  that  the  execu- 
tive Gonaaittee  would  have  met  on  that  day.    At  the 
mfstinc  in  the  village  of  Ponghkeepaie,  about  |700  was 
nised  by  anbecriptlons  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suit- 
ahle  eaeloenrea  and  aoeommodations,  and  the  committee 
*«»«^<f  thcaBaelvea  pledged  that  such  shall  be  provided 
free  of  sumaaii  to  the  Society',  and  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Stato  Soeiety  shall  have  the  control  and  direction 
thereof  and  the  whole  benefit  of  the  ftmd  which  may  be 
froaa  adasiasiona.  Abm.  Bockxs, 

f,  JliNf.  27, 1S43.  Chair'n  of  the  Com. 

of  Books  for  the  Library  of  the  Society^ 
preaentod  aa  follows : 


TENNESSEE  HOGS. 


Wx  have  been  ftuniahed  by  our  friend  J**  L.  Vawgban, 
with  the  weight  of  fourteen  hogs  killed  by  him.  They 
certainly  did  well,  for  <the  common  scrub  breed ;"  but  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  had  Mr.  Yaughan  kept  some  of  the 
improved  breeds  instead  of  them,  they  would  have  a0« 
quired  they  same  weight  at  18  months,  that  these  did  at 
« three  years  old." 

CaMonkh  Hmiry  Co,  7>mmi.,  Dee.  7,  1843. 
Messrs.  Gatlord  ft  Tuckeb  >—l  send  you  the  weight 
of  14  hogs  killed  the  other  day.    We  have  not  as  fiwi 
hogs  as  in  other  places,  but  I  thought  perhaps  yon  would 
like  to  hear  what  sort  of  hogs  we  do  have : 

reighed,....  266 
«  ....  264 
"  ....  248 
"        ....  228 

"         ....  212 
«        ....  208 

Total  weight  of  14  hogs,  4,024;  average,  287. 

These  hogs  were  of  the  common  scrub  breed,  3  years 
old;  allowed  to  run  out  in  the  woods,  and  fed  on  com 
once  a  day  until  they  were  put  up  to  tisttten,  ^except  ia 
harvest  time,  when  they  were  turned  in  upon  a  small  field 
of  oats  without  any  com.  They  were  penned  in  ^e 
latter  part  of  August,  and  fed  on  com  until  they  were 
killed,  being  three  months  &ttening. 

IMPROVED  VARIETIES  OF  INDUN  CORN. 


No.  1 

weighed, .... 

424 

No.  8 

2 

« 

384 

9 

3 

M 

346 

10 

4 

« 

830 

11 

5 

« 

316 

12 

6 

.  «      ,  ,  ,  , 

302 

13 

7 

« 

274 

14 

150  vols,  from  the  AJB^aw^  ImHMey  consisting  mostly 
of  (he  BeponiM  made  to  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
tare^  of  the  Sorveya  of  the  several  districts  of  England, 
Seodandy  W^alesi,  sbc. 

TransaftiTTUT  of  the  Albany  lastitnte,  vols.  1  and  2— 
from  the  £uftt«<e. 

The  TarBya*%  Cabinet,  from  its  commencement  7  vols. 
—from  JotUh  TaUm^  publisher. 

Memoirs  of  the  Board  of .  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
New-Toric,  Vol.  ni.-*from  Mex,  WUlfh,  Esq. 

The  tlianlES  of  die  Society  were  voted  to  the  several 
doDota^  for  Okie  haniJaome  addition  to  their  Library. 

The  Aanka  of  the  Society  were  also  voted  to  Gen. 
Hajjsojv,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  for  specimens 
ef  tvaire  varietiea  of  wheat  cultivated  by  him. 

The  Hoelety  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  1st  and  2nd 
vols,  of  die  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  this 
tt>  eoanplato  their  set,  from  any  gentleman  who 
hare  m  oopy  to  spare.  Any  other  worics  on  the  ge- 
^i^leeto  of  Agriculture  or  the  Natural  Sciences, 
Agrlerilftand  Reports,  Addresses,  he.  will  also  be  very 


Messrs.  Oatlord  ft  Tucker*.— Ilerewith  I  forward 
yon  a  box  containing  a  sample  of  my  crop  of  com  of 
the  present  year,  lliere  is  one  ear  on  the  top  of  the 
box,  containing  sixteen  rows,  sent  to  me  by  a  neighbor- 
ing fimner,  being  a  sample  of  bis  crop,  all  of  which  waa 
shrunk  and  indented  like  this.  The  seed  from  which 
this  sample  was  raised,  was  Virg^ia  com,  showing 
clearly  that  the  season  here  is  not  long  enough,  or  warm 
enough,  to  perfect  the  grain.  It  will  show,  by  compar- 
ison, the  advantage  of  raising  die  White  Flint,  like  my 
crop,  all  of  which  is  good  and  frdr,  though  all  the  ears 
are  not  as  large  as  the  samples  I  send  you. 

RespectAilly  yours,  Samuel  AjcSerlt. 

Sovtl^fisld,  Biekm&nd  Co.,  N.  F.,  Dec.  4,  1843. 

We  have  received  die  samples  of  com  mentioned 
above,  and  should  be  happy  to  distribute  it  among  sooh 
of  our  friends  as  wish  to  give  it  a  trial.  The  Whito 
Flmt,  spoken  o^  is  a  handsome  variety,  and  we  should 
think  would  suit  the  ladtude  where  it  was  raised— say 
two  (Degrees  south  of  this,  very  well. 

TBLE  SUGAR  CANE. 


oast  meeting  of  the  Ex.  Committee  ia  to  be 
10,  at  10  o^etoek,  A.  M. 

^— ^^^         ■ ■  ■  ■ 

VBW   PRODUOT   or    THB   SOUTH. 

We  ted  ia  one  of  our  Louislaoa  papers,  thatJtfr.  Mc- 
Uttjn  of  Ooaehita,  is  enltivating  the  bette  platU  for  the 
oO  oMained  from  its  seeds.  Twenty  bushels  is  const- 
Acred  a  foir  pcodoet  for  an  acre,  which  will  give  Afty 
gaOoaa  of  pore  oil,  worth  $1 J25  per  gallon,  or  a  product 
srf62JM>  per  aere.  The  oil  ia  superior  to  the  common 
sUre  oil,  and  its  taste  ia  very  pleasant.  It  will,  should 
ift  eallare  for  this  purpose  spread  as  anticipated,  render 
te  taspoctaCian  of  oliTe  oil  onneeessaiy  in  the  sooth- 


A  correspondent  of  the  PkuU^r^e  JBamnor,  Louisianat 
gives  the  following  as  Mr.  Packwood's  system  of  culd- 
vating  the  Sugar  Cane,  which  is  said  to  have  proved  very 
successful: 

'*  Mr.  P.  plants  his  cane  eight  feet  apart,  and  givea  it 
a  very  heavy  hill.  In  cutting  his  cane,  in  the  £b11,  he 
wlnrows  his  tops  in  the  middle  of  his  rows.  As  soon 
as  he  finishes  rolling,  or  whilst  rolling,  if  possible,  he 
throws  four  ftirrows  with  a  large  ptow  over  his  win- 
rowetl  tops,  and  leaves  them  through  the  next  summer  to 
rot,  having  plenty  of  space  lelt  to  hill  and  cultivate  hia 
crop,  without  interrapting  them.  The  four  forrows, 
with  the  rattoon  tops  and  leaves,  give  him  a  good  ridge 
on  which  to  plant  the  next  year,  and  space  enough  to 
cultivate  it  without  interfering  with  the  old  stubble  until 
the  last  plowing,  when  he  breaks  it  out  with  a  large 
plow  and  strong  team,  thus  opening  the  drill  for  the 
deposito  of  the  plant  cane-tops  as  before :  Thus  changing 
his  rows  every  other  year,  and  planting  each  time  over 
a  good  bed  of  manure.  In  thia  way  Mr.  P.  has  brought 
up  an  old  cocoaed  place,  to  be  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive plantations  in  the  state.  His  crops  range  from  500 
to  600  hogsheads  a  year,  and  he  scarcely  ever  rolls  more 
than  200  arpents  of  cane." 


Prineipte  will  sncaaed  where  maufement  would  foil. 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS»  &c. 

Wb  gire  the  foUowinp  from  m  letter  from  Col.  Johk 
Bonner,  of  White  Plidiu,  Georgia,  dated  Nov.  17: 

<'  In  the  last  number  of  your  CulUvator,  I  read  the  re- 
marks of  J.  W.  G.,  relative  to  the  weight  of  his  Bcrk- 
shires,  &c.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Berkshires  raised 
by  me  have  greaUy  exceeded  the  weighu  stated  by 
him,  and  that  with  ordinary  food.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
with  good  food,  and  a  plenty  of  it,  I  can,  at  one  year 
old,  make  a  lot  of  ten  or  more  of  my  hogs,  average  over 
400  lbs.  nett.  I  also  notice  your  reply  to  his  remarks 
on  that  subject,  in  which  you  say  "  that  other  food  than 
corn  will  make  them  attain  greater  weights,  &c."  Now 
I  should  be  much  pleased  to  know  what  kind  of  food  it 
is  that  is  cheaper  and  will  make  hogs  grow  larger  than 
corn  will.  I  am  a  raiser  of  Berkshires  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  should  be  happy  to  find  any  fbod  better  and 
cheaper  than  com,  or  com  meal,  to  raise  them  on." 

If  our  correspondent  will  turn  to  the  Cultivator  for 
1843,  page  30,  he  will  find  in  the  Lecture  of  Professor 
Playfair,  some  hints  which  will  enable  him  to  see  why 
some  kinds  of  food  are  more  productive  of  muscle  and 
growth,  than  of  iat,  and  vice  versa.  Our  method  is  to 
allow  our  pigs  to  run  in  clover  pasture  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  feeding  them  with  potatoes,  or  small 
quantities  of  barley  meal,  to  keep  them  constandy  thriv- 
ing, not  fattening.  When  apples  begin  to  fall,  they  run 
in  the  orchards.  Peat  which  are  sown  for  this  purpose, 
are  now  fit  for  feeding  to  them,  and  experience  proves 
there  are  few  things  that  better  promote  both  growth 
and  condition,  than  to  commence  with  the  pea  while 
the  vines  are  still  green.  By  the  time  to  commence  the 
process  of  fattening,  a  good  growth  is  obtained,  and  the 
fattening  is  conducted  with  peas,  or  barley  meal,  or  com, 
as  circumstances  may  indicate.  Dr.  Dana's  analysis  of 
Indian  com,  shows  why  it  is  better  for  fattening,  than 
the  formation  of  muscle  or  growth.  Of  the  principles 
that  promote  growth,  it  contains  but  about  twelve  parts 
In  a  hundred,  the  remainder  belong,  to  those  useful  in 
fattening. 


He  fktteni  hogs  on  groond  and  eooked  com  and  barley, 
the  cooking  greaUy  swelling  the  bulk  with  water,  and 
according  to  his  experiments,  iaereaaing  the  value  of  the 
food  about  three  fold.  A  part  of  the  farm  which  cannoi 
be  well  brought  into  the  regular  rotation^  is  periodically 
summer  fallowed  and  sown  with  wheat.  There  are  ne- 
ver  less  than  30  acres  of  wheat  each  year, — 10  acres  of 
which  are  after  clover,  10  after  barley,  and  10  or  more 
after  summer  fallow.  There  are  but  10  acres  of  pasture, 
besides  stubble  and  fallow.  This  is  the  one  year  of  clo- 
ver preceding  wheat.  When  the  clover  sod  is  clean,  he 
mellows  the  torfaee  with  a  cultivator,  and  sows  it. 
There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  stone  wall;  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  fences  are  rails,  with  upright  stakes  and  con- 
necting caps  under  the  riders.  The  buildings  are  a  good 
bouse,  large  bam,  sheds,  stone  granary,  &c. 

THE  SILK  BUSINESS. 


PREMIUM  FARMS. 


Among  the  most  interesting  papers  emanating  from 
our  Ag.  Societies,  are  the  Reports  on  Farms.  From  a 
very  valuable  report  of  this  kind,  made  by  our  corres- 
pondent, J.  J.  Thomas,  to  the  Wayne  Co.  Society  of 
this  state,  we  copy  the  following  description  of  the  Farm 
which  received  the  first  premium: 

The  farm  of  Wm.  P.  Capkon,  in  the  town  of  Mace- 
don,  contains  160  acres,  of  which  120  are  cultivated,  and 
40  occupied  with  wood.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  di- 
vided by  a  lane,  with  fields  of  about  10  acres  on  each 
side.  This  is  the  only  fkrm  where  the  committee  found 
a  regular  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  following  is 
the  rotation  pursued  in  each  field: — 1st.  Wheat  after  clo- 
ver; 2d.  Corn  with  all  the  manure;  3d.  Barley;  4th. 
Wheat;  6th.  Clover  one  year;  6th.  Wheat,  &c.  Differ- 
ent fields  are  of  course  occupied  the  same  year  with  <lif- 
ferent  stages  of  this  course;  and  so  uniformly  is  it  pur- 
sued, that  the  proprietor  can  tell  for  twenty  years  to 
come,  what  is  to  be  in  each  field.  A  proof  of  the  clean- 
liness and  fine  tilth  which  this  rotation  produces,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  7  acres  of  com  were  hoed  well, 
the  present  year,  by  three  men  in  three  days.  His  crop 
of  corn  averages  from  40  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre;  bar- 
ley averages  35,  and  has  never  been  less  than  25;  wheat, 
which  he  considers  is  more  benefitted  by  the  manure  ap- 
plied two  years  previously  to  the  com,  than  if  directly 
applied,  has  averaged  over  20  bushels, — in  one  case  he 
had  50  bushels  per  acre  on  6  acres;  mU  bagas,  from  600 
to  700  bushels  per  acre,  and  has  raised  more  than  one 
thousand  bushels  on  one  acre;  these  he  feeds  successful- 
ly (uncooked,)  to  hogs  and  other  animals  during  winter. 
There  are  17  acres  of  permanent  meadow,  generally  low- 
land, which  is  occasionally  top  dressed  and  harrowed, 
but  rarely  plowed,  and  which  averages  fully  two  tons  to 
the  acre.  He  never  raises  oats,  but  buys  them  when 
needed.  He  has  9  cattle,  6  horses,  120  sheep,  and  20 
hogs,  from  which  he  makes  yearly  300  loads  of  manure, 
all  of  which  ia  anT>lied  eT^ry  n>rini;  to  the  com  erop. 


The  6th  No.  of  Greely  fc  M'Ehmth's  '<  Useful  Works 
for  the  People,"  is  devoted  to  the  "  Silk  Culture,"  and 
has  heretofore  been  noticed.  In  this  work  we  find  s 
letter  from  Alex.  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh,  on 
the  progress  of  the  Silk  business  in  this  country,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

<*  The  statements  which  have  recently  been  laid  before 
the  public  on  this  subject,  are  most  gratifying  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  years  ago  asserted  the  practicability 
of  the  Silk  cultnre;  and  the  argument  which  they  aiford 
is  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  branch  of  industry.  The  experiments  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  form  a  new  era  in  the 
business  of  Silk  culture,  and  must  remove  every  lurking 
doubt  as  to  its  practicability  and  utility,  even  when  man- 
aged on  an  extensive  scale.  It  will  give  a  new  impetus 
to  such  as  are  already  engaged  in  the  employment,  and 
arrest  the  attention  of  others  in  whom  the  subject  has 
hitherto  awakened  comparatively  but  little  interest. 

**  I  am  gratifietl  to  observe  that  in  New-England  this 
enterprise  is  steadily  ad^-aneing.  The  amount  of  Silk 
made,  seems  to  be  doubling  with  each  successive  year. 
^  Maine  can  grow  Silk;  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont 
can  grow  Silk.  Notes  of  encouragement  come  from  the 
cold  North  and  the  warm  South.  The  fertile  West  has 
spoken  in  terms  full  and  decided.  Onward  we  are  sum  • 
moned;  onward  determined  to  move.' 

<<  The  late  experiments  and  results  connected  with  the 
<  Silk  Culture,'  assume  especial  importance  when  regard- 
ed in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  as  pointing  to  a  gen- 
eral and  lasting  benefit  that  must  flow  from  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  and  manufacture  in  the 
United  State? — this  being  ^a  department  of  industry  that 
has  enriched  and  aggrandized  every  nation  by  which  it 
has  been  adopted.' 

''  Now  that  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  business  have  been  sur- 
mounted, will  not  our  agriculturists  generally  direct 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  new  and  profitable  in- 
dustry? The  production  of  Silk  fabrics  might  fimiish 
employment  to  classes  of  our  population  who  are  now 
of  necessity  unemployed,  or  meagrely  compensated  for 
their  labor.  This  would  secure  the  advantage  of  stea- 
diness of  employment — increase  the  average  reward  of 
labor — promote  individual  comfort  and  national  wealth. 
I  persuade  myself — looking  at  present  indications,  and  at 
the  same  time  dwelling  in  my  own  mind  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject — that  the  United  States  will  shortly 
become  a  Silk  growing  nation;  that  Silk  will  be  the 
prime  staple  article,  and  its  culture  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture;  and  the  time  thus  arrive  when 
there  will  be  saved  to  the  nation  the  amount  of  money 
now  expended  in  purchase  of  foreign  silks,  and  exceed- 
ing aeverUeen  miUions  qf  doUara  per  annum." 

RKMEDY  FOR  HARD  MILKING. 
Mr.  Kniskern,  of  Knox,  sayi  that  he  has  tried  the 
plan  of  opening  the  teats  of  cows  that  milk  hartl,  with  a 
harness  awl,  or  a  small  penknife,  as  recommended  in  a 
former  No.  of  the  Cultivator  by  Mr.  Durand,  and  has  by 
this  means  made  a  very  good  milking  cow  from  oo» 
which  could  scarcely  be  milked  before. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


eOUMMSOUGH^  COBR  IBBLLBR  k  flVSlu:K^(FiS.  11.) 

Thi  above  flgnre  repreieats  Ooldiboroug-li'i  p&tent 
ejlindrical  Com  Sfaeller  and  Buiker,  tor  hora«  power, 
vbieh  ii  worthy  the  attention  of  extensive  corn  grow- 
tn.  Tbcj-  u«  capable  orahelliDg  130  biulieU  per  honr 
■nl  in  wamated  to  ^ell  1200  btuheli  per  day,  with, 
out  extra,  exertion ;  they  brealr  no  com,  and  leave  DOni 
OB  the  cob.  With  this  nuuhine,  aboat  half  the  above 
qnuiijty  Bay  be  hoiked  aoi]  abelled  in  a  day.  Tbey 
1  by  R.  SiHCi^m,  Jr.  b.  Ck).,  Baltima 
Lt  $45,00  and  $3d,00,  according  to  itie. 


SOVIHG  CLOTEK  tESD  IN  0BCBJBP8— COAL  A3BBS. 

HEiias.  BoiToai — It  hu  been  remarked  by  aome, 
flm  elover  acetl  should  never  be  sown  in  orchards;  thai 
Ki  \0Bf  ai  the  clover  remained,  the  tre»  would  yield 
•a  Ernie  Itow  I  wonld  thank  you  to  iniert  in  Uie  next 
BO.  of  the  Cu]tlvxlor,  your  opinion,  or  that  ofiome  of 
joor  coneapondenu,  upon  the  nibjeet,  whether  red  ani! 
rtiie  are  both  injnrioua,  and  if  both,  which  the  moa( 
■of  Likewise  whether  the  aihea  of  anthracite  coal  con- 
Ilia  any  nntritive  aabdaacei,  or  are  in  any  way  benefi- 
cial to  landr  A  Sobsckibeb. 

We  are  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  clover  in  orchards 
hu  been  condenined  by  many,  but  we  think  without 
reamu.  If  clover  i>  allowed  to  ripen  itsMed,  it  proilu- 
eei  on  aoita  the  same  exhausting  elTecIs  that  other 
plants,  the  ^rain  ooei  for  instance,  do,  when  their  leeil: 
are  ripened  on  the  land,  ajul  probably  no  more  so.  Thi 
ripening  of  grain  seeiU,  is  however,  usually  precedei 
Dtd  followed  by  the  plow,  which  has  a  tetwjency  to  coun- 
tenet  the  exhanating-  eflkct,  a  practice  to  which  clovei 
lud  is  not  a*  conimoDly  subjected.  That  clover  wil 
ml  prevent  orchards  from  bearing,  we  have  the  mas 
eOBcliHive  evidence.  Our  orchards  have  been  alwayi 
nb jetted  to  a  clover  rotation,  sjul  wilhont  injury  to  Uii 
fniL  The  present  year  our  orchard  is  in  clover,  ani 
■M  mowed;  and  it  is  believed  it  would  be  difllcult  tt 
tad  finer  apples  of  the  several  varieties  grown  in  it,  oi 
tree*  more  productive  than  a  large  part  of  them  havt 
been  Ihe  past  seaacra.  On  soils  much  reduced,  it  is  pns 
liMe  clover  might  nibtract  somelhihg  from  the  nulri- 
ocBl,  otherwise  drawn  by  this  tree,  but  no  more  thar 
bj  other  plants,  if  so  much. 

Anthracite  ashes  are  valuable  a*  a  top  ilresaing  fni 
gnm,  or  applied  to  plowed  lands  intended  for  crops,  oi 
Chen  placed  around  trees  as  a  preventive  of  vermin, 
Tbev  shoold  alwayi  biT carefully  preserved,  andapplied 
By  the  brmer  where  most  wanted.  With  compost  ma- 
Bare,  or  swamp  muck,  they  render  essential  service. 
Tie  tmn  "nntritive,"  is  not  Renerally  applied  to  ma- 
mpea  of  (bis  claM;  they  are  more  properly  "slimula- 
tie(,"  like  other  mineral  manures. 


DIOOINO  POTATOES— CORN  SMDT-^LABTER. 

MxssM.  OATioao  h,  Tiicxxa — There  is  qnit«  •  dif- 
ference at  opinion  among  farmer*,  as  to  the  beat  tlm* 
of  digging  potatoes.  Some  prefer  digging  them  Mon 
after  they  are  ripe;  others  prefer  to  let  them  stand  In 
the  ground,,a8  long  as  Ihey  can  and  be  secured  safety. 
My  ovni  opinion  is,  that  if  allowed  to  remain  in  lh« 
ground  a  length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will, 
when  dug  and  carried  into  the  cellcr,  prove  better,  and 
their  flavor  superior  to  those  dug  aa  soon  aa  ripe.  Ex- 
posure to  the  tun  and  air,  soon  spoils  potatoes,  and  th« 
sooner  they  are  placed  In  the  cellar  afier  being  dug,  th» 
better  they  will  be  fbr  eating.  We  should  be  glad  lo 
learn  your  opinion  on  this  subject.  1 

1  have  noticed  that  there  la  more  or  less  smut  t>D  corn 
every  year;  and  I  have  been  led  to  think  what  could  be 
the  occasion  of  smut ;  and  does  it  increase  more  In  wet 
weather  than  dry!    There  is  more  or  less  of  it  i     all 

lasons.    Will  Ih*  taint  of  smutted  seed  com,  if  plant- 

!,  cause  the  grown  crop  to  be  smultyT* 

How  will  sowing  plaster  in  the  fall,  on  irrigated  mea- 
dows, operate?  We  have  had  as  good  returns  ttom 
plaster  sown  on  low  natural  meadows,  as  upon  upland; 
but  never  have  sown  it  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Tlier« 
would  be  an  advantage  in  UX\  sowing  over  spring  sow- 
ing, were  the  eftct  equal,  ai  Urmers  have  leas  to  do  i 
the  former  season  than  in  the  latter.  But  the  dlBterenea 
effect  on  the  crop  at  Jail,  over   qirlog  sowing,  wa 

ive  not  learned.*  Livi  Dckahd. 

Z><r^,  Conn.,  1843. 

1.  Potatoes  may  be  dug  with  safety  at  any  time  aflor 
(hey  are  ripe,  of  which  the  decay  of  the  vine  is  thebeat 
indication;  hut  Ihey  will  continue  to  Improve,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  ground,  imless,  as  is  sometimM 

ise  with  very  early  ripe  potatoes,  and  u  we  have 
Ihis  year,  they  commence  sprouting,  an  indication 
that  their  hibernation,  or  the  period  of  rest  in  plants,  haa 
passed.  Not  only  the  sun  and  air,  but  even  light,  is  ve- 
ry injurious  to  potatoes,  which  will  be  better  for  being 
kepi  in  cool  dark  cellars.  If  a  cellar  is  light,  covering 
the  potatoes  with  turf,  is  an  excellent  plan.  Potatoes 
should  be  dry  when  put  in  the  cellar,  and  then  tbe  dirt 
that  is  upon  them  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 
Potatoes  this  year  are  rotting  extensively,  because  they 
Dt  mature,  but  rather  dieil  from  drouth.  This  ja 
particularly  (he  case  we  learn  with  that  fijie  potatoe,  th« 

2.  The  fnngni  on  com,  like  (he  smut  on  wheat,  oals, 
c.  is  a  species  of  Uredo,  and  com  infected  with  the 
Qutty  particles,  is  much  more  likely  lo  produce  smut 
jain.    That  smutty  wheat,  if  sown,  will  in  most  case* 

produce  smutty  wheat  for  a  crop,  is  certain;  and  as  bri- 
ning and  limhig  wheat  will  kill  the  germinating  pow- 
er of  wheat  smut,  it  in  probable  the  same  proccsi 
would  exterminate  it  in  corn.  The  trial  would  be  well 
worth  making.  Wet  seasons.  If  hot,  are  most  bvoiable 
all  species  of  fungus  or  uredo. 

3.  We  live  in  a  district  where  plaster  abounds  on  eve- 
ry side  of  us,  and  is  used  extensively  by  nearly  every 
farmer,  but  we  know  of  no  instance  whei«  it  haa  been 
used  on  irrigated  meaiiowi,  and  the  opinion  is  general 
that  plaster  ii  of  little  if  any  use  on  low  moist  lands  of 
any  kind.  Plaster,  with  us,  is  sown  at  all  times  of  Dm 
year,  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  fiuineT;- though 
the  time  preferred  is  April  or  May,  when  the  wheatand 
clover  have  fairly  begun  to  put  forth  their  leaves-  W» 
have  known  it  used  with  good  effect  on  auminer  fel- 

ows;  sown  on  wheat  in  (he  &U;  on  "wh eat  and  clover, 
ir  dry  meadows  and  pasture,  in  the  spring,  but  rarely 
tti  low  wet  pastures  or  meailows.  If  any  of  our  read, 
■rs  have  experimented  with  plaster,  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  D.,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  infbrming 
us  of  Ihe  result,  ^ 


na 


tr««  la  fiUl  grown  In  200  years. 


EAT  BiREjHittEa. — In  looking  ovarthe  lislofpre. 

IS  awarded  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Ag.  Society,  we  noticed  (he  following :— "  Messrs.  A.  ft 
W.  Sprague  sea(  to  (he  show  two  very  fat  pigs,  about 
two  and  a  half  years  oLd,  supposed  to  be  nearly  pur* 
Barksbires.  These  animals  weigh  about  twelve  huadMd 
lbs.  each,  aliva." 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


BR.  nEDDE8>  HARBOW— (Fi^.  1.) 

We  ut  imletiteil  to  Oeoroe  Geddii,  £«q.  of  Onon- 
dagv  conntf,  for  the  dmwitig  from  whicb  [he  above  eu- 
gnLviag-  HIS  mailc,  us  well  u  for  the  onneied  iltKrip- 
lion  of  the  Harrow,  inientei)  by  him  tome  yean  eince, 
anil  which  hiu  been  eiteiuivel;  u>ed  in  thai  part  of  the 
itnle,  anil  ronnil  superior  to  any  other  known  there. 
With  the  •ill  of  the  ilcacriplion  and  drawing,  our  read- 
em  in  any  part  of  the  country  will  be  able  to  get  them 
made  for  their  own  uie,  as  there  ii  no  patent  for  it. 

DucBiPTioH Timber,  three  inehM  •qmie. 

The  tide  pieces  should  ester  the  center  pieces,  ao 
that  the  acute  angle  wiU  oontain  thirty-fire  degrees.  Ur 
the  bevel  maybe  found  by  laying  a  carpenter's  square  on 

inches,  and  on  the  other  two  inches  and  one-twelTih  of 
an  inch  I  a  line  drawn  through  these  points  will  make  a 
triangle,  baTing  the  smaller  angle,  that  Is  the  angle  at 
the  point  where  the  three  inehet  reitched, — the  angle 

The  tenons  should  enter  the  center  pieeee  oiilj  one 
inch,  the  mortice  and  tenon  being  cut  square  wiUi  the 
center  pieces,  M  shown  in  the  engniTing.  If  this  joiol 
is  well  made,  Che  bolt  paning  through  both  aUelia  wil' 
keep  the  timber  in  place  perfeclly.  The  aide  piecei 
have  each  three  boils,  X.  X.  X.  paning  thniugh  thi 
middle,  to  prevent  their  aplitliog.  The  back  hinge  i: 
made  of  Swede's  iron,  bolted  at  A.  fi.  C.  D.  E.  F.,  oi 
the  limber  with  half  inch  bolts.  These  bolts  should  bi 
well  made,  and  have  large  heads  on  the  lower  enil,  ai 
if  any  thing  breaks,  it  probably  will  be  these  bolts. 

The  forward  hinge  is  made  with  Swede's  iron,  ani 
boiled  on  the  top  of  the  timber,  with  three  bolls  llf  eact 
side  of  the  hinge. 

The  hook  playa  freely  in  an  eye  on  the  end  of  a  rod 
made  of  round  iron,  flre-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
which  runs  through  both  hinges;  having  a  washer,  nu 
md  spring  key,  behind  the  bach  hinge.  The  eyes  ii 
the  hinges  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  iron  above  Ihi 
limber,  consequently  the  rod  running  through  the  eyei 
nill  be  that  much  above  the  timber. 

Tbt  Magu  thoald  bt  four  and  one  tta^/ut  apari  from 
uiUtr  to  ceiilsr. 

The  center  pieces  are  one  inch  apart. 

Fig.  2,  represents  the  bolts  that 


Ihf  I 


'.cDuT  when  the  barrow  is  flat  on  top.  The** 
he  plalci  under  the  nuts  are  three  Inehea 
e  tumnl  a  little  at  the  CDi,!s,  so  »•  to  grasp 
and  keep  i(  frcm  splilti'ig, 
t  V  1  Fig.  3,  represenlf  the  two  tralti  that 
^^rk^  pan  through  the  center  pieces,  behind 
*■     ^     *      Tilt  back  binge,  with  the  head*,  plates 

Fif,  t.        and  nuts. 
The  side  pieces  should  be  twelve  or  thirteen   inches 
apart  in  the  clear,  measuring  square  across. 

The  foor  teeth  in  the  center  pieces  require  to  be  mnda 
straight  on  one  side,  instead  of  having  the  point  in  the 
center,  as  their  places  are  near  the  sides  of  the  timber. 
The  teeth  should  be  seven-eights  of  an  inch  sqaare- 
This  drawing  of  my  harrow,  shows  all  the  improve- 
ments  in  its  construcCioa  that  have  been  made  since  you 
pabliahad  the  engraving  in  1836. 

1  have  attempted  to  show  every  thing  in  this  drawing, 
and  to  give  so  minute  a  description  that  any  conun  ■> 
mechanic  shall  be  able  to  construct  a  harrow  without 
making  mislakea. 

A  harrow  having  thirty  teeth  passing  within  two 
inches  of  each  other,  from  center  to  center,  is  Just  what 
ii  wanted  on  ground  under  good  cultivation.  On  land 
Just  cleared,  the  teeth  should  be  fuilher  apart,  perhap* 

the 


,e  ailvanlages  that  my  harrow  poMeaaes  oi 
hinged  square  harrow,  are  very  great,  ll  dr&ws 
One  reason  for  this  ia,  that  the  line  of  draft  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  harrow,  having  just  aa  much  weight, 
and  just  as  many  leeth,  (and  they  equi-ilislant  Uiere- 
ftam,}  on  each  side  \  consequently,  the  harrow  on  an 
even  surface,  moves  straight  forward,  without  producing 
any  vibntlng  of  Che  whifflelrees,  as  the  square  harrow 

Another  advantage  is,  it  is  easily  clcatsd  of  foul  stuff. 
The  lirivcr,  without  stopping  his  team,  lifts  up  one  side, 
and  the  stone  or  slick  falls  oat. 

The  teeth  track  belter,  and  instead  of  leaving  a  frw 
large  marks  on  mellow  ground,  it  leaves  thirty  small 
marks. 

11  is  stronger,  and  when  broken  is  easier  repaired  than 
any  other  harrow. 

It  is  cheaper  than  a  well  made  thirty  tooth  square 
harrow,  and  the  expensive  part,  (hinges,  rod  and  bol(s,> 
last  a  very  long  time.  The  coat  of  one  of  my  har- 
I,  maile  of  the  very  beat  of  limber,  the  teeth  all  steel 
pointeil,  and  the  whole  paiuletl  twice  is  twelve  dollars.* 
I  I  request  any  person  thai  may  attempt  to  construct  a 
j  harrow  from  my  plate  and  description,  to  follow  the  di-. 
redions  eiactly.  If  it  should  be  supjioseil  thai  im- 
provements can  be  made,  I  beg  that  first  an  experi- 
ment be  made  after  my  directions— then  improve,  and 
if  the  improvement  la  not  found  to  be  backwards,  give 
it  to  the  public. 

1  have  been  using  this  harrow  for  eleven  yean.  Since 
you  publi^ed  the  engnving  in  1336,  which  showed  the 
principles  involved,  I  have  made  great  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  pulling  it  together;  but  all  the  altempls 

alter  it  fundamentally,  have  so  fir  aa  I  have  learned 


indsc 


's  Ihe  e^ 


s  to  somebody  besidi 

My  only  wish  now,  in  relation  to  this  harrow,  ia. 

may  be  maile  correctly ;  that  this  may  be  done,  I 
prepared  the  ilrawing.  I  have  no  fears  but  that  it 
prove  to  be  better  tlian  any  other  in  use,  if  fairly  tested. 

iy«r,  N.  Y.,Xoe.  30,  1843.  Geo.  Gecdes. 

Heuf  Tree. — The  Louisville  Journal  says,  ■■  A  hei 
atalk  measuring  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  si 
teen  feel  two  inches  in  height,  and  having  sixly-fl 
branches,  was  grown  on  good  clay  loud  in  Mccklenbu 
CO.,  Keutucky. 


ill 


'l  put  on  I 
,1  |Bds.Ci 


eairt  ■  hsrraw  oflhii  conslruclion,  bf  ai- 

Iren  Bsnon,  Tiler  F.  O.,  N.   Y.,  po»l»l* 

...„....,..,  1  burrow  made  in  lbs  beal  nuinntr,  will  be 

lb*  canal,  directedand  forwarded  ID  any  placaiequind. 


THE  CULTlVAtOlt. 


IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNED  BULL  "METEOR  * 

Bnd  oaJ  MniMi  byOMOvn  TjUL,  Etq.  Ttoy. 


. ,  __  .   .    0  jttn  urf  Ihree  monthB  old,  re- 

euTcd  lb*  BtM  priie  st  Ilia  eatUe  ihoir  of  Ihn  American 
laatiMr,  ia  Oct.  IB43,  u  tha  beil  ball  of  uij  >ga,  lod 
itaa  lbs  llrM  priie  u  the  bell  boll  Id  Ibe  Bnl  elan  *l  the 
li—ilaiii  CoBBtf  Agricuinml  Society'i  Fair,  Sept. 
19a.  B«  mi  got  by  Dtkt  qf  WttUngttM,  oat  ot  Dtuh- 
m,  botli  bre4  (^  TbohM  B\tu,  Etq.,  of  Kirklearing- 
trm,  Tartahire,  Englaiid,  and  wbon  pcdiereei  h>T«  beau  | 
'     a  in  the  CnltiTstor.  [ 

ne  uiliiuJ,  oftWiJ  *i^i  ■i>»dl  bone,  tnd: 
„ ;  wltb  aU  the  enanlial  indicatimit  of 
otitiition,  lendency  lo  &tten,  and  quality  of  flethJ 
on  OB,  (Socbet^)  is  ■  fine  cow— her  baad  aad   aye' 
ibow  [MM]  breeding — and  bar  pointi  itaoir  a  rery  good 


of  b 


ingqax 


I.  She  □' 


haherlbinl  bolleair— ootyathaTlDKbadaheifer.    Tbe 
oItm  are  all  well  ibaped,  and  are  gooil  handlers. 

Hr.  Tail  baa  handnl  ua  a  letter,  recently  receiTed  by 
iim  bom  Mr.  Batei,  tMm  wfaieh,  at  bia  reqneit,  wa 
aaka  A*  taO/rwiag  extract ; 

■1  tba  above  eantlemen  fhe  Oxford  premium 
I— -<ba  dan  of  your  bull  by  Short  Tail,  (SfiSl,} 
aad  bar  b»lf  aialer,  (lame  dsm,  and  by  Short  Tail}— *>*o 
keowB  bnKberlo  thia  half  liater,  Cleveland  Lad  9d. 
(MOB)  and  own  broUiar  to  tha  bull,  that  got  (he  higtaeit 
HiMiiiBl  of  Hia  Boyal  EaKliib  AKricuKunl  Society  at 
(kc  Liverpool  exhibition  in  1841,  named  Cleveland  Lad, 
(MOJ,)  aoi)  wbidi  own  biolher  I  told  l»t  year  to  Lord 
Tmr^mMB.  In  1841,  he  aUo  gained  the  flrat  or  higheil 
pnaiBB*  giTeo  at  the  maatiDg  of  tha  Yorkshire  A  g.  Soc. 
"  Tb^M  two  eowi  and  two  bnlla,  all  of  Uie  tame  cow, 
wiA  a  auer  sold  when  two  yeara  old,  and  weighing  then 
nM.Slb-ori41b.per«lone,  were'iDaDceenionfromlhe 
MBe  eow,  afler  puttinr  bar  to  bnlla  ot  theDuchcB  fami- 
ly. tt*li*i]  bred  five  Inferior  cal*ea  praviouilylo  other 
Ml>-~ltac  beat  of  their  day — bnl  not  having  any  Duchasa 
btooJ  ia  them.  Hy  tenanla,  whom  I  had  turuiahed  Ihia 
cow  at  bar  prime  coat,  XII,  attar  haviag  had  bar  Brat 
■re  calrei,  offered  her  Un  Mie  In  Darlinifton  market,  a 
■nA  aMar  ealTiaf,  aod  eotdd  not  have  abore  £9.  lA*. 


tor  her,  though  a  rery  good  milker,  si'ing  12  qoarla  of 
milk,  ale  meatuns  when  on  bay  only  in  wintw;  no  Im- 
aepa  or  other  hard  food,  and  iLraw  al  nigbla.    Ai  tbay 
wiahed  lo  aall  her,  I  look  her  again  of  tbam  at  prima 
coal,  £11;  telling  them  previoualy,  (hatifpntto  balliof 
Duobeaa   family,  Ihia  cow,   ealled   Malcbam   COW, 
would  not  breed  a  ealf  worth  lam  than  100  gniueaat  aiHl 
the  Oxford  premium  cow  wai  bar  Ural  calf  aftarwardib— 
and  her  half  aiatar  by  Short  Tail  bull,  (£$21)  li  a  bailer 
--iw  than  even  tbe  Oxford  cow.     Sba  hai  brought  UM 
Fo  roan  bull  calvea  to  Duke  ot  Korlhnmbarland,  and 
DOW  tumad  four  yean  old;  thaie  calTea  are  both  vaiy 
omiaing.     And  u  a  proof  of  tba  great  improreaieat 
ia  iribe  make,  2d  Cleveland  Lad  went  into  HorthoBi- 
iTland  before  he  woa  two  month*  old,  in  Hay,  1S38)  oa 
the  Glh  of  June  laat,  he  lad  Norlhumberland,  hariag  beea 
kept  on  one  □(  Ihe  higheit  hllla  Ihere  on  whieb  grain  la 
mi  be  WBi  weighed  on  coming  hen  and  hia  weight 
atonea;  on  Ihe  30th  of  July,  he  wai  again  weighed, 
bad  gained  24  ttonea  in  the  &4  dayi;  or  12  lb.  over 
6  lb.  per  day — or  3  atone*  of  14  lb.  per  Mona,  par  week 
— weighing  Iben  184   alotwa;  a  greater   growth  than  I 
ever  knew  gained  in  the  tame  apace  of  time,  and  he  wa* 
regularly  aerved  to  com  during  the  time.     The  Oxford 
premium  cow,  calved  Oct  6lh,  1838,  and  wta  milked  re- 
gularly every  mtal,  twice  a  day,  till  Oct.  I84I,  bringing 
a  calf  annaally;  and  in  September,  1841,  would  have 
weighed  above  ]00  tfone*  of  14  Ibe.   per  alone,  and  00 
gnaaooly  during  Ihe  aummer  of  1841,  aheandtWOOthen 
going  on  two  acre*  of  gn*a,  till  «o  bare  Ihat  they  leaped 
the  feoce  to  get  belter  food." 

OHIO  aiLK  OOODi. 
Mr.  J.  R.  UowixD  advertitaa  in  tba  Zanaarllle  Oa- 
lalle,  veatingn,  ladies'  dress  ailka,  hosiery,  drawers,  ibirli 
and  oapi,  from  the  manufactory  of  John  W.  Bill,  of  Ml. 
PleaMnt,  Jefferson  comity,  Ohio.  Mr.  Oill  aeema  to  be 
rapidly  improTuw  the  quality  and  IncreaaLng  the  qnaDtll)' 
of  bit  Isbrica,  and  we  are  happy  lo  aaa  Iba  protperil;  of 
tbi*  branob  of  imhutry. 
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CUTTUVO  STRAW,  HAT,  COBHSTALKfl,  te.,  F0&  FODBEt. 

^  Thz&x  •!•  few  fiuin«niinwUUiiff  to  admit  that  MimWy 
eoniitolktt  and  evan  hay,  ara  Cur  better  for  food  wImd 
eat,  or  eoiiTerted  into  chaff,  than  whan  fed  out  anent;  in- 
deed, this  it  one  of  thoae  thinga  that  are  aelf 'evident  to 
aU  who  understand  any  tilling  ^the  action  of  theitottiach 
on  food,  or  vrhtJL  it  neceatary  to  nutrition.  Qraat,  how- 
ever, at  it  the  admowledged  benefit  of  feeding  aninialt 
in  thit  way,  the  few  tint  attempt  it  only  serve  to  aliow 
how  deeply  rooted  the  habiti  of  the  Iknning  eonunnnily 
are,  and  how  averae  they  are  to  all  change. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  cntting  hay,  atraw,  and 
comttalka,  when  uted  for  fodder,  or  the  food  of  animala. 
In  the  first  place,  there  it  litQe  or  no  watte  of  food. 
Every  fermer  it  aware  that  of  hay,  clover  liay  in  parti- 
eolar,  when  fed  without  cntting,  a  very  large  portion, 
and  of  eomttalkt  nearly  one-half,  and  that  the  moat  nu- 
tritive part,  it  rejected  by  the  animal  and  watted.  Se- 
condly, it  it  pretented  to  the  ilomach  in  a  condition  the 
most  proper  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  an  ea- 
aential  point  in  ateertainiag  the  necettary  amount  of  food 
required  to  Iceep  an  animal  in  condition  to  timvel  or  to 
labor.  Thirdty,  an  anintal  oonaumea  mu^  lesa  time  in 
making  itt  meal,  or  filling  itt  ttomach  with  cut  food,  than 
when  uncut;  a  most  important  matter  to  the  poor  animal 
that  requiret  rett  after  labor,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to 
tpend  half  the  night  in  eating  to  tatisfy  hunger,  when  it 
ou|^t  to  be  quietly  deeping;  and  lattly,  there  it  a  great 
aaving  in  the  quanity  of  food  consumed,  to  keep  an  ani- 
mal in  equally  good  condition,  or  fit  to  perform  a  given 
quantity  of  lalNir. 

It  appeart  from  aatatoment  in  <*  Britith  Hosbandiy,'' 
vol.  I.,  page  141,  that  the  allowattee  of  food  to  cavalry 
horses,  it  12  Ibt.  of  hay  and  10  Ibt.  of  oata,  or  22  Iba.  in 
all ;  but  experience  hat  proved  that  work  horses  or  cart 
horses  will  require  28  to  30  lbs.  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition ;  and  the  large  dray  horses  of  the  metropolis 
consume  from  36  to  40  lbs.  of  hsy  and  oAts  dUly.  The 
great  contractors,  the  Messra.  Wiggins,  allow  their  heavy 
horses  16  lbs.  of  clover  hay,  4  lbs.  of  straw,  and  18  lbs. 
of  oats  daily.  This  is  a  much  less  quantity  than  is  uni- 
■lly  consumed,  or  rather  waited  dally  by  our  ordinary 
farm  faoraes,  and  provea  that  we  are  very  for  from  being 
as  economical  at  we  might  be  in  the  matter  of  feeding. 
In  the  19th  volume  of  the  Sporting  Magazine  is  a  letter 
flpom  Dr.  Sully,  a  physician  of  extensive  practice,  giving 
the  resnlts  of  his  experience  in  feeding  horses/  and  they 
are  the  more  entitled  to  notice,  as  made  in  all  respects 
with  the  greatest  care  and  precision.  The  animals  upon 
which  his  experiments  were  made,  were  his  own  saddle 
or  draught  horaes,  usually  driven  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  yet 
kept  in  pertbet  working  order.  The  kimls  of  food  used 
by  Dr.  Sully,  were  divided  Into  four  (Masses,  in  the  fol- 
towing  proportions,  and  experience  proved  that  ihey 
wnre  nearly  equal  in  keeping  the  anhnals  in  good  condl- 
lien;  a  slight  preference  being,  however,  given  to  the 
first  and  second  claaset,  of  which  potatoes  form  a  part: 

Ist.  9d.  Sd.  4th. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

i4ruiMd  or  ground  beaa«i,  peat,  or  white  com,    a  5  10  s 

rinfj  cut  inlo  chaff, 7  6  10  8 

•traw,         do.         7  10  10  6 

Meiiin«d  potatoes,  •••• • t  6 

Malt  dust,  or  gronnd  oil  eahe,* S  ••  a 

^:rewer'i  grains, 6 

Hran, ••  7 

80      ao      80      SO 

Tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  ''white  com  "  men- 
tioned is  not  Indian  com,  but  the  common  white  grains, 
Mich  as  barley,  wheat,  &e.,  and  that  the  same  quantity 
»f  ground  Indian  com  might  be  substituted  for  the  grain 
tn  each  of  ttiese  cases.  All  this  fooil  was  made  into  what 
18  called  manger  meat,  that  is,  it  was  cut  and  mixed  in 
cubs,  and  fed  in  the  manger,  no  raclcs  being  uted  for  hay 
or  ttraw.  Two  ouncet  of  salt  were  allowed  to  tlie  daily 
feed  of  each  horse;  but  this  we  think  a  rather  liberal  al- 
lowance. Any  farmer  who  will  look  at  this  table,  ami 
then  at  the  amount  of  food  he  is  fn  the  habit  of  giving 
his  horses,  in  hay  and  grain,  will  see  there  must  be  a 
great  lo»8  somewhere,  and  mt^ht  reailily  calculate  whe- 
ther there  would  not  be  a  saving  efibcted  where  a  nnm- 


t>er  of  horses  are  kept  to  justify  the  purchase  of  the  fix- 
tnraa  necessary  for  aneh  a  preparation  of  food.  A  few 
yeara  since,  a  faUnre  in  onr  hi^  crop  compelled  ua  to 
keep  our  working  hortea  on  cot  atraw  and  com  meal, 
with  two  or  three  canrota  thrown  to  each  horte  daily» 
and  never  have  we  had  on#  teasaa  in  finer  eondition,  or 
better  fitted  for  the  labor  of  the  fimn  than  in  that  year. 
Our  rale  ia  to  aalt  onr  hortea  once  a  week,  and  to  mix 
with  the  salt  for  each  aniasal  n  handfhi  of  ashea;  as  a 
preventiTe  of  diseaae,  such  aa  l>ots,  colic,  fcc.,  we  tliink 
this  method  unrivaUed.  In  no  country  in  the  woiid  are 
the  great  principles  of  economy  in  the  management  of 
the  fkrm  so  thoroughly  sCndied,  and  auceeasAilly  prac- 
ticed, aa  in  Flanders,  and  no  where  are  the  Ihrm  horsea 
so  universally  fat  and  in  fine  condition  for  labor,  at  there  ( 
yet  the  food  it  all  cut,  ground,  or  ateamed,  before  nting, 
and  racln  in  ttablet  for  hortet  are  unknown.  In  Eng- 
land, where  extenaive  experimenta  have  been  made  to 
teat  the  comparative  asertta  of  feeding  prepared  and  un« 
prepared  food,  the  saving  effscted  1^  cut  or  prepared 
food  haa  been  estimated  at  ftom  one-fourth  to  one-tixth 
of  the  expenae;  prol>ably  one-fifth  may  be  about  the  true 
medium,  It  may  t>e  added  here,  that  the  arguments  in 
fiivor  of  cutting  food  for  horaes,  are,  ao  lar  aa  the  aame 
kinds  of  food  are  concerned,  equally  conelnaive  in  Itsror 
of  to  feeding  other  atock. 

The  thingi  mott  necettary  for  fhrmert  who  would  like 
to  feed  their  ttock  economically  and  yet  eflbctively,  (for 
the  common  economy  of  larmert  in  thit  retpect,  it  the 
greateat  of  loatea,)  would  teem  to  be  a  warm  range  of 
stabling,  and  tSie  proper  maehme  for  cutting  hay  or 
straw,  and  breaking  or  grinding  the  grain.  Whatever 
may  be  the  method  of  fading  animals,  it  ia  indiapeosa- 
ble  for  their  comfort  or  thrift  that  they  ahould  be  pro- 
vided with  comfortable,  well  ventilated,  but  not  JM  ste- 
bles.  The  man  who  thinka  to  keep  an  animal  of  any 
kind  in  good  condition,  exposed  to  the  oold  and  storms 
of  our  winters,  must  hare  paid  little  attention  to  aome  of 
the  first  principles  of  aniasal  economy,  and  most  bare 
provided  himself  with  an  extra  supply  of  fodder,  as  it 
will  surely  be  needed.  A  little  attention  to  keeping  up 
the  aniasal  heat  by  coasfortable  stables,  would  save  much 
food  that  it  now  required  for  that  purpote,  and  which  it 
far  more  cottly  than  providing  the  ttablet. 

The  implementt  necettary  for  feeding  animala  in  thit 
way,  are  not  coetly.  A  ttraw  cutter  worked  by  hand,  or 
what  it  better,  by  horse  power,  will  convert,  in  a  few 
houra,  hay  or  straw  enough  into  chaff'  to  last  for  days  or 
weeks.  The  grain  can  be  bruised  or  ground  at  our  com 
cracker  raiils^  or  some  of  those  mills  invented  for  the 
farmer's  use  and  adapted  to  such  purposes,  may  be  readily 
procured.  It  surely  is  not  a  hard  way  of  feeiling  horses, 
to  mix  the  food,  cut  straw  or  bay,  and  meal  or  roots,  ia 
a  comfortable  stable;  and  experience  wiU  convince  any 
one,  at  it  has  us,  that  it  is  an  expeditious  one.  One  of 
the  most  decided  advantages  of  a  chaff  cutter,  particu- 
larly  if  worked  by  hune  power,  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  thick,  and  vsually  wasted  stalks  of  Indian  com, 
may  be  converted  into  the  most  palatable  and  nutritions 
food.  That  great  improvements  may  be  made  in  our 
methods  of  feeding  animals,  few  will  doubt;  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands  more  attention  than 
it  baa  yet  received,  will  not  be  disputed;  and  any  man 
who  will  furnish  facts,  having  a  bearing  oa  the  matter, 
will  confer  a  beufflt  on  his  fellow  farmers. 

FINE  STOCK  GOING  WEST. 
ThC  farmers  of  tlm  West  appear  to  understaml  their 
true  policy,  and  the  advantages  of  their  position.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  offers  such  sdvanlages  for  raising 
stock,  as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We  find 
In  the  Michigan  City  Gazette,  that  "Mr.  T.  J.  Field  hai 
lately  returned  from  Onondaga  count)-,  N.  Y.,  bringing^ 
with  him  eleven  hundred  theep,  principally  fine  Saxons 
and  a  very  superior  lot.  Mr.  Field  availed  himself  of 
the  op|K)rtunity  of  attending  the  great  Agricullural  I'S'r 
at  Rochester,  and  was  much  gratified  with  the  exhibition. 
He  bought  at  Anbum  a  beautiful  Durham  heifer,  two 
[years  old,  and  weighing  1,400  lbs."  Northern  Indiana 
ihas  many  public  spirited  brroers,  and  any  district  that 
has  snch  men  as  Robinson,  Stelnbergen,  Clark,  Field, 
and  others,  will  be  sure  to  go  ahead. 


THB  XJOLTDTkTOS. 
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STATX  OF  AQSIC17I.TimE  IN  EASTERN  1CA8SA- 

CHU8ETTS. 


Tffs  foUowiai^  b^ef  notes  were  taken  during  a  Ute 
lying  tripw 

A  steady  feaenJ  improyement  it  apparent  The  soil 
of  this  section  is  generally  of  a  hungry,  gravelly  nature, 
yet  vaqring  considerably  in  its  quali^  and  powers  of 
production.  The  formers  are  so  dividing  their  lands,  as 
to  adapt  every  foot  to  its  n^ost  appropriate  crop.  The 
flnC  settlers  of  the  coontry  and  their  immediate  descend- 
saUy  ofwmiflitd  a  great  error  in  clearing  too  mnch  of 
the  fauuL  XlM  forest  was  cut  ofl^  and  cultivation  intro- 
doeei^  where  the  plow  ought  never  to  have  entered. 
The  eosneqaence  was,  a  scarcity  of  wood  and  timber, 
and  leariof  a  great  deal  of  unproductive  soil.  But  the 
present  enlightened  generation  are  beginning  to  correct 
Che  mtttokes  of  their  fathers.  Their  wood  -lands  are  pre- 
ttied with  almost  as  much  care  as  (heir  corn-fields;  the 
se«lB  of  die  pine  have  been  planted  in  some  of  their  old 
worn  ont  fields;  the  barren  loiolls  which  were  once  such 
disagreeable  objects  In  the  landscape,  are  becoming 
eovered  with  beautiful  evergreen  groves.  An  agreeable 
aspect  Bight  be  given  to  ahnost  every  district  of  coun- 
try, if  doe  care  was  only  taken  to  adapt  the  various  pro- 
doctioas  to  the  locations  to  which  they  are  best  suited, 
teeii  a  pieee  of  gronnd,  say,  is  not  worth  cultivation;  it 
wHl  not,  pesfaaps,  produce  five  bufl^els  of  rye  to  the  acre. 
TbcB  let  it  go  to  wood ;  and  if  it  will  not  bear  hard  wood, 
try  pine;  if  it  is  too  poor  for  white  pine,  take  pitch  pine, 
mhkii  even  the  most  barren  sands  of  Cape  Cod  produce 
in  abmnfaince.  VTood  will  soon  be  more  plenty  here, 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  with  the  improvements 
la  ealioary  utensils,  and  in  warming  apartments,  the  ex* 
peases  for  faei  are  and  wijl  be  less. 

At  Bridgewater  we  passed  through  the  beantilhl  vil- 
lage where  the  Plymouth  Co.  Ag.  Society  holds  its  aa- 
Mal  cxbihitioos,  ajEid  which  we  haye  taken  much  plea- 

M  In  days  of  auld  Umg  syae." 
of  eoanlcy  abouads  in  peat  bogs^  or 
The  nataral  growth  of  these  twamps  is  ash, 
Bipis,  yellow  birch,  Mc.  They  are  also  the  home  of 
stfcal  vaiieitiesof  indigeaoasgiiipes,  sosse  of  whieh  are 
feeod  to  be  more  prodacti ve  aad  nearly  eqoal  hi  (piality  to 
aof  of  fte  exotic  sorts,  when  raised  in  the  open  air.  The 
aoii  of  these  s  waaaps  is  composed  of  vegetable  substances, 
and  is  ia  soaae  places  of  very^great  depth.  It  is  found  to 
be  highly  vataahle  ia  making  compost  maaiirefl^  and  as  a 
ifc  wing  fior  the  op-lands.  When  first  taken  from  its  bed. 
Ibis  soil,  or  «  muck,''  sometimes  oontaiosan  acid,  which 
Bsest  be  eziirpaled  l>efore  it  is  useful  as  a  manure.  The 
oae  of  alhaUsy  ashes^  Cm.,  are  found  valuable  in  develop- 
ing and  iaereasing  its  CBrtilixing  properties.  Exposure 
lo  the  eetiQa  of  frosts  aad  lains  for  a  time,  it  is  found 
diisipelea  the  acid  aad  renders  the  food  for  plants  which 
the  soil  eoataias,  available.  Great  care  is  takea  to  save 
ail  Che  smiaaal  nunaies;  these  are  cellars  under  most  of 
fte  hBBBB  ead  slahies  where  the  manure  is  mixed  with 
hog  saU*  fcc,  its  properties  not  being  permitted  to  waste 
away  by  rapid  fennealatioe. 

MoehetientioB  has  l>een  paid  to  reclaiming  the  swampy 
and  boggy  lands  of  this  section,  by  draining,  eradicating 
tte  wild  growth,  and  substituting  the  cultivated  grasses 
la  ili  piafte  The  most  productive  grass  lands  in  this 
afighhorhood,  are  of  this  eharaeter.  When  once  brought 
veil  ialo  grassy  they  reqnire  very  little  care  or  trouble 
Id  keep  op  their  productiveness  for  several  years.  Whan 
thsf  reqplie  reaovatiOB,  it  is  foond  to  be  best  to  plow 
ftca  widi  a  sharp  plow,  subverting  the  sod  as  smoothly 
ssd  evenly  as  possible,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  immedi- 
siely  OB  the  farrows.  The  moath  of  August  is  found  to 
be  the  heat  seesoa  Ibr  thhi  porpose.    The  lands  are  then 

ntly  dry  to  work  on,  and  the  young 
haa  aaaple  tlose  to  strike  a  deep  root  for*  itself  be- 
■riatar  sets  hi. 

here^  nsaally  deem  It  most  profitable  to 
eridvale  bat  litOe  land,  and  nuumre  that  highly.  They 
am  Indian  eorn  sooogh  generally,  for  their  own  use, 
■d  ss  huge  crope  of  thia  giafai  are  got  here  as  hi  any 
put  of  fte  eonliy.    We  foand  hi  this  neighbortiood,  a 


variety  of  eorm  whieh  is  beUened  to  be  better  adapted  to 
this  latitude  than  other  kinds.  Although  «  small  sort,  iC 
is  .foand  Id  yield  abnndaally ,  ttom  dxtr  to  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre  being  frequently  produced.*  The  stalk  li 
small,  whish  Makes  the  fodder  partienlarly  valuable  for 
stoek. 

The  town  of  Bridgewater  is  dwtingnished  for  its  vari* 
oos  teahttfisstttres  of  iron,  ootton  gins,  &c.,  and  also  for 
its  exoeUent  Normid  and  other  schools. 

At  JEhstoa  aie  Ahe  shovel  works  of  Oliver  Ames,  the 
most  exteaaive  works  of  the  kindia  the  United  States^ 
Mr.  Ames  haa  here  laveafted  a  capital  of  oae  hundred 
thousand  doUsr%  aad  has  brought  the  manafisetare  of 
shovels  and  spades  about  to  perfisction.  None  of  the 
English  artjeles  of  this  kind  that  yr»  have  met  with,  are 
equal  to  his.  He  seeds  his  srticles  to  all  parts  of  th# 
Unfoa,  and  even  io  the  West  Indies  and  South  Americi^ 

ton,  ^  Few  cities  of  the  Unionhave  been  so  uniformly 
and  constantly  pnMperous^  as  Bostoa.  A  large  amount 
of  surplus  eapiital  has  enabled  her  to  go  through  all  the 
revolutions  In  business  unscathed  t  and  the  coestraotioa 
of  the  numerous  rail-roads  which  connect  her  with  the 
interior,  bring  to  this  market  the  products  of  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  increase  the  growth  and  business  of 
that  place.  It  is  said  that  there  was  more  capital  ex- 
pended ia  building  in  Boston,  last  year,  than  there  ever 
was  in  any  previous  year,  the  number  of  baikUngs  erected 
being  eleven  hundred  and  eighteen. 

There  are  several  noted  establishmeats  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements  in  this  city.  Jos.  Brack  &  Co«, 
proprietors  of  the  New  England  Farmerg  bave  a  large 
seed  store,  and  a  large  assortment  of  agricultuBal  and 
horticultural  implements. 

Baggies,  Nourse  Bt  Mason  occupy  a  large  hall  over 
Faneuil  Hall  Market.  The  establishment  of  this  con- 
cern is  on  a  veiy  large  scale.  Their  sales  of  implements 
last  season,  aasounted  to  forty  thousand  dollars.  Thew 
articles,  which  are  manufactured  at  Worcester,  appear 
to  be  of  the  very  best  character  and  finish.  Among  the 
articles  whieh  we  particularly  noticed  as  being  valuable 
improvements,  were  their  sub-soil  plows,  the  form  and 
structure  of  which  they  have  so  modified  snd  improved 
that  they  can  aflR>rd  to  sell  them  at  from  $8  to  $15,  ac- 
cording to  the  suEe.  The  smallest  and  chei^est  size  is 
adapted  to  the. draught  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  pair  of 
horses,  but  in  ordinary  soils  would  answer  for  four  oxen 
or  horses.  Their  first  sub-soil  plow  they  imported  from 
Scotland.  It  was  a  ponderous  thing,  and  cost,  including 
charges  of  transportation,  $60.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow  will  be  found  very  be- 
aefieial.  By  it  the  ground  may  be  thoroughly  loosened 
to  the  depth  Of  a  foot  or  more  if  desired,  below  what  is 
reached  by  the  common  plow.  It  is  designed  to  work 
in  the  furrow  of  the  common  plow,  and  loosens  without 
bringing  the  cold  soil  to  the  snrfitee.  On  lands  where 
plants  may  suffer  from  want  of  moistare,  this  stirring 
the  soil  to  a  greater  dep^  will  enable  theai  to  strike 
deeper  root,  while  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  the  ex- 
halation of  moisture  from  below,  and  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  sob-soil  is  too  retentive  of  water,  this  same 
operation  allows  the  surplus  to  descend  into  the  eaith,  so 
that  the  plants  are  not  injured  by  too  large  a  quanti^ 
coming  in  contact  with  their  roots. 

Messrs.  R.,  N.  9t  M.I  have  been  for  sometime  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  their  plows  for  common  plowing. 
Their  Eagle  Plow  has  been  very  successful  at  the  agri- 
cultural exhibitions  and  plowing  matches,  in  Massachu- 
setts and  elsewhere.  They  have  abo  a  new  plow  which 
they  call  the  Improved  Eagle,  which  is  calculated  to  do 
more  work  than  the  Eagle.  This  received  the  first  pre- 
mium at  a  very  particular  trial  made  in  Essex  countyj 
Mass.,  in  October  last 

We  also  noticed  at  this  establishment,  a  chom,  called 
'*  Kendall's  Chum,"  which  seems  to  be  a  decided  im- 
provement over  any  other  kind  we  have  seen,  not  ex- 
cepting Gault's,  to  which  we  have  heretofore  given  the 


*  A  sample  of  this  variety  of  com  may  be  seen  at  the  CaUi- 
vator  office,  whieh  we  should  be  happy  to  distribute  amonc 
those  who  wlU  five  U  a  fahtriaL 
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THE  ODLTIVATOS. 


pnferwiee.    Its  ooit  It  fkom  two  to  thrM  doliic%  a«- 
ooidiniT  to  ■!>€• 

The  large  ertibliihaMnt  of  Bfenrt.  Prouty  h  Oo.>  we 
had  not  time  to  Tiiit. 

At  Woreetter  we  vitited  the  Implemeat  mmmheUnj 
of  Meflffs  JLi  N.  8l  M.  Any  fiurmer  or  mechanitt  who 
nay  have  the  opportimity,  would  And  an  how  or  two 
■pent  here  muoh  to  hia  advantage.  The  wood«work  of 
their  plows  it  all  ^ot  out  and  flued  tor  the  plow  by  Bia- 
ehinery,  even  to  the  making  of  every  mortice  and  tenoB* 
and  boring  every  hole.  Befaig  that  madey  all  the  plowt 
of  the  tame  pattern  ran  exactly  alike,  and  If  any  part  of 
the  plow  diould  break,  any  perton  can  pot  in  a  new  eor- 
letpondittg  pieee,  (by  keeping  the  part  on  hand,)  with 
the  greateft  precUion.  The  machlnie  whieh  to  admira^ 
My  performt  the  work  of  preparing  the  wood  part  of  the 
plows,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Matthews,  a  very  ingenioot 
mechanic  in  the  employ  of  Metf^n.  R.,  Bl*  h  M. 

The  metal  which  Messrs.  R.,  N.  3(  M.  ate  I6r  nmklng 
their  plowshares.  It  old  imil*road  wheels,  which  they 
think  is  the  very  best  material  for  this  purpose.  They 
«Mtf  the  edgeof  the  share,  so  that  It  becomes  harder  than 
cate-hardened  steel,  and  will  wear  to  a  thaip  edge. 
They  have  shares  of  different  width  and  shape  for  their 
plows,  to  fit  the  diiferent  soils,  and  for  plowing  bog 
*meadows  they  ose  a  share  to  wldch  a  strip  of  aisd  Is 
nicely  Atted,  that  forma  the  edge,  and  may  be  groond 
sharp.  This  woaM  make  their  plow  exaotly  the  thing 
wanted  for  plowing  the  prairies  of  the  west. 

In  paming  throngfa  the  manafactnring  districts  of  ^as- 
tachutettt,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  strack  with  the  indict- 
tlont  of  comfort  and  happinem  which  the  meehaniet  and 
operatives  exhibit.  Their  dwellings  are  neat,  tasteful, 
and  convenient;  and  their  yards  are  ornamented  with 
•vergreens,  shrabs,  and  flowery  which  are  alwagpt  to- 
kens of  a  cultivated  mind. 

In  fiict,  the  mechanics  of  Maaaaehntettt  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  for  respectability  and  influence— a 
position  to  which  their  eharacCer  and  Intelligence  evi- 
dently entitles  them ;  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  see  this  class 
of  citizens  filling,  with  so  much  honor  to  themselves, 
their  proper  station  in  aociety. 

DISSUSE  IN  POTATOES. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  a  name  of  weight  in  the  acrricultu- 
nl  world,  in  a  letter  to  an  editor  in  Baltimore,  suggests 
in  relation  to  the  present  extensive  rot  in  the  potato, 
(which  he  mys  has  destroyed  large  quantities  of  Mercers 
and  Pink-eyes  this  season,  in  that  section  of  country,) 
that  it  is  caused  by  **  hot  damp  weather,  at  the  potato  is 
approaching  maturity,"  and  that  the  disease  is  a  ^'fimgiu 
belonging  to  the  same  class  of  vegetable  growth  as  rust 
and  smut  in  wheat,  smut  in  com,  mould  and  mildew." 
He  sa]rs,  **  I  would  recommend  that  all  diseased  potatoes 
be  carefully  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  that  lime,  either 
4iuick  or  air  slaked,  be  sprinkled  among  the  healthy  po- 
tatoes. Just  enough  to  whiten  their  surface  slightly.  •  ^  * 
The  appearance  of  the  disease  dearly  indicates  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  remedy  teemt  almoit  at  clearly  a  mat- 
ter of  course." 

We  think  these  suggestions  are  Important,  and  hope 
they  will  be  acted  upon  at  once,  where  such  a  remedy  is 
required.  That  it  was  owing  to  nnusoally  hot  and  moist 
weather  succeeding  that  which  had  been  remarkably  dry 
as  well  as  warm,  seems  probable  |  and  we  hope  the  sub- 
ject will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  unQi  the  true  character  of 
ftis  formidable  disease  Is  established,  and,  if  possible, 
tome  check  to  its  spreading  discovered. 

THINGS  OF  IMPORTANCE. 
To  have  your  cellar  well  secured  against  frost;  your 
windows  and  doors  in  good  repair;  your  woodhouse 
with  at  least  a  yearns  stock  of  fuel  cut  and  piled  In  it; 
your  yards  warm  and  comfortable;  your  stables  clean 
and  well  ventilated;  your  farm  implements  carefully 
cleaned,  repaired,  and  boused;  your  district  school  at- 
tended to,  and  every  thing  provided  to  facilitate  educa- 
tion ;  useful  and  instructive  reading  for  long  winter  eve- 
nings; a  kind  and  benevolent  heart  to  the  poor;  plenty 
of  food  for  your  animals;  the  receipt  of  an  agricultural 
journal;  and  though  last,  not  least,  exemption  from  debt, 
and  a  conscience  at  peace  with  God  and  man. 


HINTB  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


*<  Who  aims  at  ezeellence  will  be  above  medloenty  ;  who 
aims  at  msdioeiity  will  fkll  short  of  it."— (Aaot. 

Be  iiidu9triouB»  We  do  not  mean  here  the  indoatry  of 
the  hands  alone;  but  that  perseverance  In  whatever  wo 
undertake,  that  it  the  sure  precursor  of  ultimate  snccesa. 
Never  allow  the  mind  or  the  body  to  stagnate;  activity 
is  necessary  to  the  health  of  both.  Always  have  oome 
worthy  end  in  view.  In  whatever  you  undertake;  re- 
membering that  to  fhil  with  good  intentions^  in  moro 
honorable  than  suecem  in  an  evil  cause. 

CttUivaU  fotir  mind.  It  is  of  more  Importanco  to  the 
youn|^,  that  their  reading  should  be  select,  rather  than 
extensive.  One  volume  well  understood,  on  any  impor- 
tant topic.  It  better  than  half  a  dozen  merely  skimmed. 
There  are  many  subjects  of  general  utility,  with  which 
every  man  should  have  a  partial  knowledge  at  least;  bat 
it  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  modem  education  to  spend 
too  much  time  on  studies  that  rather  burden  and  clog  the 
mind,  than  strengthen  and  Inform  it  for  life^  practical 
duties.  Reading,  or  studying  without  some  definite  aim, 
is  likely  to  l«ul  to  few  useful  results.  How  many  men 
there  are  who  have  spent  a  large  part  of  their  lives  over 
books,  of  whom  It  may  be  said,  '*  they  remember  a  mam 
of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly."  It  is  possible  to  cram 
the  mind  with  masses  of  indigestible  materials,  destruc- 
tive alike  to  a  healthy  and  a  vigorous  action  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  Such  is  not  the  cultivation  of  Che  nund 
required  by  a  young  American  fkrmer. 

Be  eeonomical.  No  matter  if  your  parents  are  worth 
millions,  it  is  not  the  less  proper  that  you  should  under- 
stand the  value  of  money,  and  the  honest,  honorable 
means  of  acquiring  It.  Wlut  multitudes  of  jotmg  men, 
particularly  in  our  cities,  make  fatal  shipwreck  of  repa- 
tation,  health,  and  eventually  of  property,  by  a  neglect 
of  this  simple  maxim.  They  are  aware  that  their  fa- 
thers obtained  their  wealth  by  habits  of  industry,  but 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  very  name.  They  forg'et  that 
wealth  in  this  country  passes  rapidly  fhMn  one  to  another, 
and  that  he  who  is  rich  to-day  nmy  be  poor  to-morrow; 
or  that  he  who  relies  cm  wealth  smsmed  by  hie  fkther, 
may  end  his  day*  in  a  poor-house.  It  is  for  the  young 
here  to  my  whether  by  Industry  and  economy  he  will 
secure  competence  and  respectability,  or  by  extrava- 
gance and  jdlsnem  become  a  worthlem  beggar  and 
sponging  outcast. 

Bs/usf.  In  the  coarse  of  life  a  man  frequently  finds 
his  Interests  or  his  opinions  crossed  and  thwarted  by 
those  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  better  things, 
and  the  young  are  apt  to  feel  such  matters  very  eensibly. 
But  be  not  rash  in  your  condemnation.  Look  at  their 
conduct  carefully,  and  be  just  to  the  motives  that  prompt 
it.  You  may  find,  that  were  you  placed  in  their  posi- 
tion, the  course  you  now  condemn  would  be  the  one 
proper  for  yon,  and  the  one  you  would  be  under  obUga- 
tion  to  pursue.  A  little  cool  consideration  would  avoid 
much  censoriousness. 

5te#  iwarke.  One  of  the  meet  disagreeable  characters 
on  earth,  is  that  of  the  grasping,  avaricious,  penurious 
man.  Generosity  it  perfectly  compatible  with  economy ; 
and  the  means  which  enable  some  of  our  most  noble 
hearted,  generous  men,  to  do  so  much  to  benefit  and  bless 
mankind,  are  obtained,  not  by  doseflsted  penuriousnesB, 
but  by  economy.  The  distance  ia  not  greater  between 
the  xenith  and  the  nadir,  than  between  the  covetous  and 
the  economical  man:  the  first  tnuiishes  every  just  snd 
honorable  feeling  from  the  heart,  the  other  fosten  and 
ministers  to  them  all. 

Determine  to  be  ti$^il»  No  matter  what  may  be  your 
condition  In  life,  you  have  an  influence,  and  that  influ- 
ence should  always  be  exerted  in  a  proper  way.  The 
young  have  no  right  to  fold  up  their  arms,  bury  their  ta- 
lent, and  become  the  drones  of  the  social  hive.  Aim 
high,  but  with'  prudence;  act  with  determination  and 
persevennce;  let  no  obstacle  drive  you  from  the  path  of 
honor  and  duty,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  eventual  snceets. 
Riches  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all:  competence  is; 
and  the  latter  condition  is  preferable  in  every  respect  to 
the  first  Remember  the  Deity  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,  and  that  utility  is  the  great  end  of  hnmsa 
exwtioa. 


THE  cultivator; 
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DRY  OR  OR£Eir  WOOD  FOR  FUSX. 


Sditobs  >— I  lately  obaerred  in  a  New  Eng- 
,  an  elaboiate  argaroent  by  a  man  apparenUy 
■obar  eariMit,  in  l&Tor  of  nslng  green  wood  for  Aiel 
in  preteenee  to  diyj  and  I  And  there  ire  many  who  en- 
mtain  nmilar  ideas.  Although  I  have  no  doubts  on  the 
Matter  mytelf,  I  ibonld  l>e  pleased  if  yon  would  gire 
yov  opinion  oo  the  mbjeet  through  the  Cultivator. 

iKQuiaEa. 

An  old  book,  the  <<  Prompter,**  recommended  that 
lierfr  hgi  shoiald  be  green,  and  the  reason  anigned  was, 
that  aa  only  th^/rmU  of  the  log  should  bum,  a  green  one 
«u  better  than  a  dry  one,  as  the  latter  would  be  apt  to 
get  on  Are  on  all  aides  at  the  same  time.  As  back-logs 
hav^  however,  gone  out  of  fashion,  this,  the  only  ad- 
miasihle  ease  in  which  green  wood  was  the  best,  may 
be  cooatdered  as  testimony  in  lavor  of  dry  wood  for  fu^ 
in  all  other  cases. 

Wood  seasoned  or  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100^ 
weighs  about  one-third  less  than  green  wood;  for  while 
some  kinds  will  lose  only  about  25  per  oenti,  there  are 
ocbcrs  thai  will  lose  50  per  cenL  As  a  cord  of  green 
wood  vill  wei|fh  on  an  average  more  than  ^000  pounds, 
fveiyeoffd  will  ecmlain  some  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of 
water,  or  about  cuie  hundred  and  seventy  gallons.  This 
vater  most  be  raised  to  the  boUing  heat,  and  expelled 
by  eTaporation  before  the  wood  containing  it  can  possi- 
bly bum.  All  the  heat  required  for  this  purpose  passes 
off  in  the  lateni  stale,  and  is  lost  to  all  useful  purposes, 
therefore,  who  bums  green  wood,  loses  pre- 
rly  as  aaoch  caloric,  or  in  other  words,  of  his  wood, 
k  eveiy  oord,  aa  would  be  required  to  boil  away  170 
gallons  of  w«tar.  What  part  that  would  be,  he  can  esti- 
■tttefor  *>*■»— ir 

But,  says  the  aevocate  of  green  wood,  all  the  fluids  of 
fte  living  tree  are  not  water.  The  sap  holds  in  solution 
gmn,  starch,  resin,  ft«.,  all  of  which  are  inflam- 
snbslanees,  or  will  bum.  This  is  true;  but  none 
ol  these  snbstaaees  are  lost  when  green  wood  is  dried; 
sQ  resnaSn  fSor  the  benefit  of  the  fuel;  on  the  contrary, 
of  these  will  bum  until  tree  from  the  water  holding 
IB  aol■tBOl^  and  much  of  them  is  driven  off  by  the 
heat  reqoired  for  that  evmwration.  View  the  matter 
then  as  we  niaj,  there  is  a  loss  in  burning  green  wood. 

The  Iwst  wood  for  fttel  is  that  which  ia  cut  green,  split 
ialo  snitnble  aixes,  and  thoroughly  and  quickly  dried, 
lime  exposure  to  rain  or  moisture  as  possible. 
who  cut  and  split  their  wood  while  In  a 
Blito;  but  this  is  left  exposed  to  the 
pertmps  year  after  year,  until  the  substances  we 
an  oiiginally  existtag  in  it,  and  which  eon- 
aneh  to  Its  value,  hanre  become  wasted,  and 
efCtt  the  textnte  of  the  wood  itself  pitftially  changed, 
is  of  little  value;  Indeed,  It  may  lie  doubted 
this  eoaditlon  it  wiH  aA>rd  ss  much  heat  as 
Wood,  too,  is  frequently  damaged  by 
beiag  pat  when  ftill  of  aap,  and  Instead  of  being  split  and 
fior  drying,  it  is  teft  in  logs,  in  which  state  the 
ir,  and  this  chemical  change  seriously 
0M  wood  for  foeL  Experiments  carefiilly  made, 
ksve  deaaonslrated  that  dry  wood  will  keep  ttie  thermo- 
aslcr  at  a  higher  range,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than 
peca  wood  will  do,  pound  for  pound  of  each  being  used 
Biy  wood  dioold  not  be  made  too  fine, 
ly  in  Iwraittg  is  consulted.  If  too  fine,  the 
Uat  will  he  too  violent,  In  proportion  to  its  duration, 
by  allowing  sticks  of  suitable  stse,  the  heat  will 
equal  end  permanent.  Our  experience  and  our 
have  convinced  us  that  burning  green  wood 
la  practice  and  miserable  in  economy. 

WniTERING  FARM  STOCK. 


CoiToms— As  we  are  now  in  the  foddering 
I  oflhr  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  winter- 
h(  sloek.  Having  noticed  in  various  sections,  a  want 
sf  attention  on  the  part  of  the  frirmer,  it  may  not  be 
i^SB  to  admonish  him  at  this  season  of  tiie  year* 

liany  seem  to  say  by  their  management,  that  young 
^Kfc  win  not  grow  simI  fhriT*  in  winter,  and  some  are 


compelled  to  skin  more  or  less  before  spring,  for  want 
of  attention.  Let  no  more  stock  be  kept  on  a  turn,  than 
can  be  at  all  times  in  thriving  condition,  with  shelters 
to  protect  them  from  the  chiuing  blasts  of  winter,  es- 
pecially for  the  young;  give  tiiem  the  best  of  hay, 
morning,  noon  and  night;  and  if  they  do  not  thrive,  n 
littie  grain  may  not  be  amiss.  Calves  may  be  fed  oati 
in  winter  without  Injury,  say  a  pint  per  day,  till  acens* 
tomed  to  grain;  then  increase  the  mess  till  yon  give  a 
qusrtat  morning  and  night.  Calves  thus  wintered,  with 
good  pasture  the  following  summer,  when  dressed  in 
the  frdl,  will  weigh  from  five  to  six  hundred  weight. 
Many  of  our  best  colts  are  injured  by  the  first  winterings 
sad  are  not  worth  as  much  in  the  spring  as  when  wean- 
ed in  the  fidl.  Thus  you  see  a  loss  of  fodder  and  growth^ 
and  many  times  midmmmer  is  past  before  tiiey  begin  to 
thrive.  The  growth  of  the  stock  is  the  profit  of  the 
farm,  therefore  daily  care  should  be  tsken  to  see  that 
they  are  constantiy  improving.  Let  every  foddering 
show  that  your  stock  is  gaining,  and  in  the  spring  yon 
will  feel  rewarded  for  your  winter's  toil. 
Dfildhstf  00.,  Ihif.  23,  1843.  J.  O.  W. 


SOWING  INDIAN  CORN  BROADCAST 


MxssBS.  Oatlobd  9t  TucKxa — ^Having  seeen  sundry 
interesting  communications  in  your  valuable  journal,  re- 
lative to  the  immense  yield  of  com  sown  broadcast,  I 
am  induced  to  give  yon  <*  my  experience,"  though  it  is 
the  result  of  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale.  In  the 
spring  of '42, 1  prepared  two  squares  in  my  garden,  each 
20  feet  by  30,  and  sowed  them  witti  com— about  half  a 
gallon  to  each  square— though  this  is  too  much.  When 
about  waist  high,  I  commenced  pulling  it  up  by  the 
roots,  and  feeding  it  green,  to  a  fine  Durham  heifer  and 
some  pigs;  the  latter  devouring  It  as  greedily  as  the 
former. 

I  pulled  up  and  resowed  these  squares  four  times  da- 
ring the  season,  and  kept  the  animals  in  the  finest  order, 
without  any  thing  else  worth  naming.  Iliis  year  I  did 
the  same  thing;  end  I  am  satisfied  nothing  will  produce 
Ao^fas  much  ss  com  thus  planted  or  sown.  Svery  time 
I  stripped  a  square,  it  was  forthwith  highl]^  manured,  and 
at  once  spaded  up  and  resown;  and  this  season  I  had 
com  thigh  high,  when  frost  came.  I  generally  fed  the 
com  as  it  waa  pulled  up,  but  sometimes,  for  a  relish  or 
change,  it  was  cut  up  and  seasoned  with  meal  and  salt. 

3Umphi$,  Taim.,  Jm.  23,  1843.  LlthJl, 


CARG  OF  B£ES« 


MxssRS.  Oatloxd  it  TucKXB : — Thess  interesting  in- 
sects occupy  a  part  of  our  garden.  I  prefer  having  theaa 
hung  on  a  ahelf  supportMl  by  a  flame,  which  prevents 
insects,  the  ants  in  particular,  from  climbing  to  them. 
I  spiked  pieces  to  the  rafters  of  an  out-house,  on  the 
north  part  of  the  garden.  These  pieces  have  the  same 
piteh  of  the  rafters;  to  these  I  pinned  perpendicular  pie- 
ces of  k>oards,  with  cross  pieces  at  the  bottom;  on  these 
I  placed  a  shelf,  and  afllxed  a  roof  of  boards  extending 
from  the  out-house  roof. 

Persons  wishing  their  bees  to  swarm  more  frequently 
than  they  do  under  cover,  may  effect  this  object  simply 
by  exposing  them  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  speak  from 
experience.  Last  summer  I  had  two  hives,  neither  of 
which  swarmed  during  the  summer.  In  tiie  fall,  I  parted 
with  one  of  them,  and  in  the  spring  lowered  the  remain- 
ing hive,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  a  strong  power 
on  the  hive,  whenever  it  shone,  and  it  produced  three 
swarms  nearly  at  the  same  tiase,  via:  on  the  23d,  24tht 
and  26th  days  of  June. 

The  grape  vine  is  a  pretty  thing  for  bees  to  alight  ott 
when  they  swarm,  and  It  should  be  planted  near  them 
for  thai  purpose.  I  have  never  hived  swarms  with  so 
little  trouble,  as  when  they  alighted  on  the  grape  vine. 

John  M.  Kimlax* 

Ch$$t9r  Co.,  Pe.,  <My>  1843. 


There  are  two  silk  ftctories  in  operation  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  which  mannfluiture  the  best  silk  for 
dresses,  g«nflemeA*s  vests,  handkerchiefr,  ftc. 


THE  CULTIYATOR. 
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IBomtfAit  Veanfflig. 


Sap  BoiUng  Appwhit^SU*  «»«»^F4f .  IS.) 
EXPLANATION. 

A.  Fire-Place  or  arch. 

B.  B.  Air  flues,  croingp  through  un- 
der the  wood  to  clear  ttie  coals 
and  admit  air. 

C.  Space  for  banking  out  extra  coala. 

D.  I>oor  to  prerent  the  cold  air 
striking  the  |>atts. 

G.  Wall  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
fVoMt  Mtw.  (Fig.  It.)         striking  the  sidee  of  the  pans. 
P.  P.  Pans  nine  inches  deep;  mteh  better  than  shal- 
low ones. 
T.  Tub  for  feeding^. 

Sheet  iron  coyers  may  be  used  to  adraflftage  Ibr  shnt- 
tlng  out  cold  air. 

To  manufiicture  on  a  lafge  scale,  «se  anotiier  pan,  or 
faicrease  the  width. 

Messrs.  Oatlord  It  TlrcKeR^— I  write  joa  at  this 
time,  to  communicate  to  yon  a  plan  (figs.  12  and  13,) 
for  boiling  sap  for  sugar,  which  we  have  used  and  find 
to  be  a  very  g^eat  convenience  and  fmprovement  <m  the 
common  mode  of  boiling.  The  advantages  are:  1st. 
tt  saves  a  large  amount  of  f^el ;  2nd,  hemlock,  or  other 
soft  wood,  if  cut  in  season  to  dry,  is  as  good  as  any;  3d, 
the  manner  of  admitting  air  causes  a  more  complete  and 
rapid  combustion  with  any  kind  of  ftiel;  4(h,  the  neat- 
ness of  it  in  guarding  the  boiler  firom  smoke,  soot,  coals 
and  ashes;  and  last,  that  a  person  can  tend  it  without 
being  burned  and  smoked  almost  to  death.  I  have  a 
shed  built  over  this  furnace,  which  forms  a  safe  and 
cheap  place  of  storage  for  the  tubs,  during  the  year. 

I  am  sure  that  if  this  plan  was  generally  adopted,  or 
some  other  as  good,  it  would  peatly  increase  the  amount 
of  home  manufactured  sugar,  and  save  much  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  northern  states,  by  making  the  uanafiietare 
of  it  a  pleasure  instead  of  an  irkaome  task. 

Jtoyattoa,  VI.,  Mmreh  30, 1843.  An  Observer. 


MANtTFACTURE  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. 


The  maple  sugar  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jou.  Wood  wortr 
tt  Jefferson  county,  and  which  reoeired  the  first  pre- 
iDimn  of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  at  Kochester,  was  (kr 
superior  to  any  thing  we  liad  before  seen,  being  nearly 
equal  In  whiteness,  purity,  and  grain,  to  the  best  refined 
loaf  sugar.  The  following  is  the  statement  fonislied 
by  Mr.  W.,  of  the  manner  of  making  and  clarifying  this 
superior  sugar: 

'<  In  the  first  place,  I  make  my  buckets,  tubs  and  ket- 
tles all  perfectly  clean;  I  boil  the  sap  in  a  potash  kettle, 
set  in  an  arch  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  edge  of  the 
kettle  is  defended  all  around  from  tiie  fire;  I  boil  through 
the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any  thfaig  In  the  kettle 
that  will  give  color  to  the  sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skim- 
med.' At  night  I  leave  fire  enough  under  the  kettle  to 
boil  the  sap  nearly  or  quite  to  synip  by  the  next  nsom- 
Ing;  I  then  take  it  out  of  the  kettle  and  strain  it  throngh 
a  flannel  cloth  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  enough;  if  not,  I 
put  it  into  a  cal<hK>n  kettle,  (which  I  have  hung  on  a 
pole  in  such  a  manner  that  I  can  swing  It  on  and  off  the 
fire  at  pleasure,)  and  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and 
thien  Strain  it  into  the  tub  and  let  it  stand  tUl  the  next 
noming;  I  then  take  It  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle  and 
put  all  together  into  the  caldron  and  sugar  it  ofll 


^  •<  I  use,  to  clarify,  say  100  pounds  of  sugar,  thtt  whites 
of  fire  6r  six  eggs  well  beaten,  about  one  quart  of  new 
milk,  and  a  spooiiifal  of  saleratna,  all  well  mix«d  with 
the  syrup  before  it  is  scalding  hot  I  then  make  a 
moderate  fire  directly  under  the  caldron,  until  the  scum 
is  all  raised,  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care  not  to 
let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kettle  before  I  have  done 
akimminf  itj  I  then  sugar  it  oH^  leaving  it  so  damp 
that  it  wiU  drain  a  little.  I  let  it  remain  in  the  ketUe 
until  it  is  well  granulated.  I  then  put  it  into  boxes 
made  smallest  at  the  bottom,  that  will  hold  fh)m  50  to 
70  pounds,  having  a  thin  piece  of  board  fitted  in  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  bored  full  of 
small  holes  to  let  the  molasses  drain  through,  which  I 
keep  drawn  off  by  a  tap  through  flie  bottom.  I  put  on 
the  top  of  the  sugar  in  the  box  a  clean  damp  cloth,  and 
over  that  a  board  well  fitted  in  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  sugar.  After  it  has  done,  or  nearly  done 
draining,  I  dissolve  it  and  sugar  it  off  again,  going 
through  with  the  same  process  in  clarifying  and  drain- 
ing as  before.'* 

MAKING  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 


Ofr  correepondent,  '<  6.  C.  M.**  of  Chuenfleld,  Mj 
after  alluding  to  the  dlflleulty  often  experienced  in  mak- 
ing butter  in  eold  weather,  gives  the  method  pursoed  by 
bis  Ihmily,  as  follows  >—«  When  the  milk  is  strained, 
it  Is  pat  upon  the  stovn  and  heated  to  near  or  quite  acald- 
ing  heat,  and  then  set  away  for  the  cream  to  rise.  After 
suilcient  cream  is  gathered  for  a  churning,  it  is  placed 
where  it  will  be  kept  warm  a  sufllcient  time  for  it  to 
sour,  (ttsoaUy  about  24  hours,)  when  it  la  subjected  to 
the  process  of  dhuming,  which  rarely  oecupiea  more 
than  SO  or  30  mhnttes.  Previous  to  our  pursuing  this 
method.  It  often  required  from  two  to  three  and  some- 
times four  hours  to  aecoasplish  the  nme  result.^ 

In  this  way,  we  iloubt  not,  aa  fine  yellow  butter  may 
be  made  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Mr.  MBRRiriKLD,  a 
fhrmer  of  this  county,  by  whom  we  are  supplied  with 
butter  of  the  finest  quality,  lets  the  milk  stand  twelve 
hours,  when  it  Is  remove  to  theetove^  and  scalded  over 
a  slow  fire  to  near  boiling  heat.  The  pens  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  cellar  to  cool.  By  this  method  he  finds  no 
diipenlty  In  making  good  butter  in  winter. 


TO  MAKE  BISCUIT  OR  ROLLS. 

Messrs.  Editor*— I  would  be  glad  to  acquaint  your* 
selves  and  die  readers  of  the  OuHivator,  with  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  (not  generally  known,  I  believe,)  for 
the  making  of  good  and  wholesome  biseuit  or  rolls«  It 
has  been  in  use  for  a  length  of  tiiM  with  sonae  of  my 
friendfi,  and  ia  their  usual  nMithod  of  making  bread  in 
the  above  mentioned  forms.  Should  any  fiiil  on  the 
first  or  seeoad  trial  of  the  experiment,  ttey  may  be  as- 
sured of  a  defect  in  some  of  tlM  materials  employed,  or 
a  want  of  etriet  oompUanoe  with  the  terms  of  the  re- 
ceipt, which  are  aa  follows  % 

Put  two  tea  apoonsftU  of  oream  tartar  finely  pulver- 
ised, into  one  quart  of  dry  fionr,  then  dissolve  three 
fourths  of  a  tea  spoonAil  of  sup.  earb.  of  soda  into 
warm  new  milk,  saflloient  when  mingled  with  the 
flour,  to  make  the  pasta  of  die  ordinary  consistence  for 
soft  biscuit;  then  mix  and  bake  in  the  form  of  rolls  or 
biscuits,  for  about  twenty  mhiutes.  Tlies#  directions,  if 
strictly  followed,  will  render  the  bread  extremely  light 
and  of  a  superior  whiteness  and  flavor.         H.  L.  Y. 

Bait  Avom,  Jf.  F.  Dec  19. 

«KfiST  EGGS.'' 


«Q,  C.  M."  informs  us  that  he  manu&ctnres  <<nest 
eggs  "  as  follows  :<— '<  Take  eggs  and  make  holes  in  the 
large  ends  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  small  end  make  them  the  size  of  a  pin;  by  blow- 
ing, force  out  their  contents.  Then  take  calcined  gyp- 
sum and  Spanish  white,  about  equal  parta;  mix  them 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  stiff  paste,  and  fill  the 
shells  quite  full  with  it,  and  place  them  in  a  warm  place 
to  dry.  When  dry,  the  substance  will  be  quite  hard. 
If  the  hens  chance  to  break  the  shells  of  such  eggsas 
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there  itill  remains  good  formed  onei,  ami  tfaoee 
ef  better  contiateiicy  than  chalk.'' 

TO   COOK   A   BULI.OCK^0  HSA&T. 

Waah  it  well  and  dry  it  thoioiighljs  tiien  prepare  ^e 
maaoninf ,  made  with  emmbs  of  teead^  thyme  aad 
paralcy«  or  any  meat  herbey  and  an  onion  chopped  flne> 
vitfa  a  little  met  and  aome  pepper  and  salt,  all  mixed 
lopetbcr  and  pot  Into  the  heert»  the  opening  of  whichii  to 
be  ee'wn  op  lo  at  to  preTent  the  atuAng  from  getting  out. 
Bake  it,  and  wh&e  H  is  cooking,  vSb  it  occasionally 
with  lardy  to  prevent  Ike  skin  from  becoming  too  hard. 
— [Coodeaaed  from  an  article  •on  cottage  economy  and 
eookaiy,  in  the  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Ag.  8oc.] 

BACOV   AVD  OABBA&B. 

Hue  is  a  Tery  common  dish  in  this  country,  particQ* 
lariy  in  the  sou^  and  west.  Hie  articles  are  commonly 
pot  imo  the  pots  separately^  but  the  Journal  above  re- 
Cecrad  to,  says  "  it  will  be  fiMUid  a  great  improvement, 
if  ineteeri  of  that,  a  hole  be  cot  in  the  head  of  the  cab- 
ba^Oy  and  a  quarter  or  half  a  ponnd  of  Cut  bacon  is 
thrasft  into  it  as  a  plug.  The  head  of  the  cabbage 
■hoald  then  be  tied  over  so  as  to  confine  the  leaves,  and 
the  calrtMge  boiled  in  a  napkin,  to  prevent  all  escape  of 
iati,  whitk  will  thus  be  imparted  to  the  vegetable,  and 
aamiflr  it  aomneh  more  mellow  and  mvory,  that  any 
housewife  who  tries  it  will  never  dress  it  in  any  other 


TRIPE   AHD   BOUftS. 


Tbipe,  after  being  scoured,  should  be  soaked  in  salt 
water  aeven  or  eight  daya— changing  the  water 
every  other  day— than  boil  it  tender,  which  will  take 
eight  or  ten  hoars.  It  is  then  fit  for  broUing,  frying, 
or  pickling.  It  is  pickled  in  the  same  manner  as 
soose^-^Jfirv.  EUU'9  Homefcsspiag  JChIs  Eaty, 

SotTSC — ^Take  pigs'  ears  and  feet,  clean  them  tho- 
roBgiily,  Aan  soak  them  in  salt  and  water  for  several 
dajra.  Boil  them  teadar  and  nplil  them— they  aye  than 
g(Md  fried.  If  yon  wish  to  souse  them  when  cold,  turn 
boiliag  vinegar  on  tfiem,  spiced  with  pepper-corns  and 
nmee.  Cloves  inqMOve  the  taste,  but  turns  them  a  dark 
eekw.  Add  a  Uttle  salt.  They  will  keep  good  pickled 
five  or  six  weeks.     F^  them  in  lard.-^/&. 

brteriitars  HBt^aximtnU 

BLACK  LEG  IN  CALVES. 


M Bssas.  Eorroas — Having  seen  a  number  of  articles 
m  your  excellent  paper  eonceming  a  disease  called  the 
black  l^g,  (which  is  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  the 
rearing  of  calves,)  and  knowing  that  any  light  on  the 
stibjeet  would  be  very  acceptable,  I  feel  in  duty  bound 
lo  ?■▼«  7<^  whal  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  what 
little  I  have  seen  concerning  this  diseasci  the  remedy, 
kc  This  disease  generally  attacks  the  fattest  and  best; 
ftereCova  it  is  hardly  for  the  interest  of  the  frirmer  to 
kscp  his  yoimg  catOe  lii  veiy  high  order.  It  has  proved 
htal  in  every  case  in  my  knowledge  with  one  ekcep- 
tiek  We  have  met  with  some  loss  every  year  since 
my  remembrance,  in  this  neighborhood,  from  this  dis- 
csee,  and  aome  years  to  quite  an  extent.  We  have 
nan  ally  pcaeticed  bleeding  in  the  fall  as  a  preven- 
tkTe  daring  winter,  and  for  a  few  years  I  believed  we 
kul  a  sare  remedy.  I  practiced  it  four  or  five  years, 
ad  never  loat  any  in  the  time,  except  those  that  by 
iaierskf^  or  for  some  reason,  were  not  bled;  but  in  the 
viaters  of  1841-2, 1  undertook  to  winter  thirteen  caibves, 
all  of  wbieh  had  been  thoroughly  bled;  and  before 
springy  five  of  them  died  of  the  black  leg;  they  were 
kept  in  a  small  yard,  and  not  permitted  to  run  out  any, 
and  were  housed  nights,  and  kept  in  good  order ;  I 
thoaght  it  owing  in  part  to  their  close  oonflnement  and 
beiag  in  good  flesh,  and  last  winter  I  let  my  calves  have 
more  ctemee  for  exercise,  obliging  them  to  go  eighty 
rods  fitf  their  drink;  but  notwithstanding,  about  the 
middla  of  the  winter  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  best 
had  evefy  sjrnq^iom  of  the  above  disease,  and  I  aoanted 
bim  as  good  as  daadj  bat  at  the  soggettitti  of  a  naif^ 


bor,  I  gave  it  a  strong  dose  of  lobelia,  and  got  him  on 
his  legs  and  made  him  exercise  much  against  his  will» 
and  within  one  hour  he  began  to  eat  hay  and  got  well 
immediately.  O.  8.  P« 

Btmdolpk,  Vt.  iVbcr.  1,  1843. 

BLIND  TEETH  IN  H0B8ES. 


RBrsBEiiro  to  an  artiele  on  fliis  subject,  in  the  Deo. 
No*  of  the  Cultivator,  Bftr.  L.  Phtsick  of  liaiyland,  in 
a  letter  to  us,  says: 

j  <<  I  observe  that  you  are  desirous  to  obtain  all  the  Mi- 
formation  you  can  collect  about  **  blind  teeth  "  in  horses* 
This  was  a  matter  entirely  new  to  me  till  last  summer« 
when  one  of  my  horses  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his 
sight;  which  I  attributed  to  over  work,  he  being  of  a 
restless  disposition  when  at  work.  Some  time  after  the 
predisposition  to  blindness  was  discovered,  (the  sigU 
of  one  eye  being  almost,  if  not  entirely  gone,)  he  waa 
seat  to  the  blacksmith  to  be  shod.  The  smith  told  the 
bof ,  that  if  a  certain  tooth,  pointing  it  out  to  the  boy» 
was  not  extracted,  the  horse  would  soon  be  entirely 
blind;  and  without  my  assent,  took  a  hammer  and  a 
piece  of  bar  iron,  as  described  by  the  boy — rather  bar- 
barous pulling--and  knocked  it  out.  The  boy  said 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  pain  experienced  by  the 
horse,  and  that  the  tooth  dropped  out  with  the  fiizit 
stroke  of  the  hammer.  Whether  this  was  ttie  cause  of 
bliadnem  or  not,  I  cannot  say :  but  the  horse  very  short- 
ly afterward  recovered  his  sight,  which  since  then  con- 
tinues good.** 

I  ■■■■■■!■      I      ■■     ■ifcl— 

REIfEDT  FOR  BARBEN  80WB. 

Wb  hare  give  another  extract  firom  the  letter  of  CoL 
BoBBBX,  allnded  to  in  another  part  of  this  paper: 

<<  While  writing,  I  have  thought  it  not  amiss  to  givB 
yon  the  ihvorable  resnltt  of  an  experiment  of  mine  npoB 
a  fine  Berkshire  sow,  purchased  last  faU  of  BCr.  C.  N« 
Bement,  near  your  oi^.  ^e  was  over  two  years  old 
when  I  bought  her,  and  although  die  ran  regularly  wlfli 
his  bbars  she  had  never  produced  a  litter  of  pigs,  or  had 
even  been  In  pig,  to  his  knowledge.  With  a  foil  kaow- 
Udg$  of  these  mets^  I  pnchased  her.  On  the  flrat  of 
November  last,  I  found  her  in  season  for  the  boar,  and 
turned  her  in  the  pan  to  one  of  mine ;  he  served  her  re- 
peatedly for  two  days.  In  about  twenty  days  I  found 
her  again  in  seaaon  for  the  boar,  and  was  persuaded  by 
many  friends  that  she  was  too  fiU  to  breed.  I  put  her 
again  to  the  boar,  and  turned  her  out  in  the  woods  trilth- 
<mi  oHy/ood,  to  reduce  her.  She  eontfaww  to  reduce 
daily,  and  got  qwUe  poor,  but  was  in  seaaon  for  the  boar 
every  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days^  and  was  as  regularly 
served  by  difibrent  boars,  until  about  the  10th  of  June. 
[  then  concluded  to  half  spay  her;  or,  in  other  word^ 
to  take  out  one  of  her  ovaries,  or  prides,  at  we  Oeorgl- 
ans  call  them.  I  did  so  by  nuiking  or  cutting  an  incision 
in  her  right  side,  and  took  from  her  as  large  a  pride  as 
I  ever  saw.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  thereafter,  I  dis- 
covered her  again  in  heat  for  the  boar,  and  turned  her 
into  a  pen  to  my  imported  boar,  Ontario,  ai.d  I  am 
pleased  to  tell,  that  she  not  only  proved  in  pig,  but  that 
on  the  13th  inst.,  she  produced  me  six  fine  pigs>— five 
sows,  and  one  boar  pig.  I  would  further  remark,  that 
she  hkd  on  previous  occasions  been  served  by  Ontario, 
and  that  her  condition  as  to  flesh,  Itc,  was  about  the 
same  it  had  been  for  several  months,  and  the  treatment 
precisely  the  sama*  It  is  the  first  and  only  instance  of 
the  kind  I  ever  heard  of,  and  tliinking  it  possible  that 
some  of  your  many  readers  might  have  a  sow  similarly 
constituted^  concluded  to  give  you  the  above  Ikot'* 

We  know  of  several  instances  where  great  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  has  been  caused  by  the  foilure  of  sows  to 
breed.  Although,  so  for  as  we  know,  his  reuMAy  la 
perfectly  novel,  it  is  based  on  strict  physiotogical  prin- 
ciples, Excemive  ardor,  or  freqneatly  repeiaed  sexual 
comieotion,  is  usually  a  hindrance  to  impregnation,  and 
the  removal  of  an  ovary,  by  lessening  the  first,  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  produce  the  result  deaired.  It  is  more 
than  pomible  that  the  reduction  of  fiesh  might  have  been 
also  n«efol»  as  the  pressara  of  fot  usually  aloses  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  and  eAetnally  prevenla  impregaatloo. 


THE  CTTLTITATOR 


OOTTAQE    RESIDENCE, 
K>vtittlbtgforI>%.  Jonir  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  R.,  ntar  Sme-CnCle,  Dtt^  taoWm JVpw  tt*  Jhffhxrf. 


MESSI19.  flAVLDBD  li  Tl'ckek — I  hcrcwilb  •end  you 
the  plana  of  a  CoUige  Retiilcnce  now  ciecling  near  New 
Catlle,  Delaware,  for  Dr.  Johm  A,  Lockwooq.U.  S.  K. 
The  building  ia  ot  briclc;  lo  be  •tuccoed  anil  colorcil  in 
Iniilalion  of  stone.  The  whole  acaa  uniler  the  princi- 
p*l  builJing  is  cellar  roam.  The  building  u  £S  by  32 
bet,  anil  the  wing  lii  by  19  feet.  On  ihecaUside  look-, 
ing  lowanl  the  Delawai'e,  U  a  TetandK  the  whole  loagth 
of  home,  (32  feet,)  ami  00  the  weit,  or  entnuee  front,; 
■  ponih  k  by  10  feet.    The  floors  of  veraikla  and  por«h 


_.  Libran.l'hyll. 

».  Vemibuli,  leW,". 

Kitcben,  Ubr  I& 


■^•ulfal  FUvr.—lFIt-  «■) 
H.  ClaaliandUmbnltaCloKi 
Daot  la  Celiar. 


N.  Porch, 


By  referring  to  plan  of  principal  floor,  tt  wilt  be 
leen  that  the  casement  winclom,  opening'  ujion  veranih 
liuni  without,  have  Ihe  appearanre  of  double  windows, 
whereaa  nnthinf  but  ainglc  easement  windowi  are  seen. 
This  was  done  for  tworeasoni;  flnt,  that  the  river  front 
might  present  an  open  and  inviting  appearance,  (the  real 
and  falBfl  windows  all  having  Venetian  blindi,)  and  se- 
imndlj',  that  the  real  winJow*  might  be  In  their  proper 
piaceit  in  reference  to  the  Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms. 
The  aame  device  Is  resorted  to  in  the  Library,  (C.) 
while  a  real  doable  window  la  aeen  in  the  wiit  of  the 
Drawing  room,  (A.)  This  mutt  uuwerasa  cfaaapsnb- 
stilnte  for  a  bay  window,  which  would  have  been  desl- 
nble  on  some  accounts.  Many  wobM  also  prefer  fold- 
ing dcwrs  between  drawing  and  dtniny  room*,  but  i> 
this  instanoa  tiley  were  mt  dMirod. 


Ckamtn  rto*r.— (F»  ».) 

The  contracts  are  all  made,  and  the  bnildiBg  ii  bow 

.  I'rogreaa  of  erection,  Uw  eoal  being  a  tnfle  over 
■2,000. 

My  intentloo  has  been  to  design  a  ooUage  tlial  should 
be  economical  in  ils  cost,  and  yet  of  a  chaia«Ier  tliat 
would  harmoniie  wilh  Uiat  beaulirul  rural  district — its 
undulating  boaom,  ila  ancient  and  luxurialiag  Ihoin 
beilgea,  with  an  occasional  "brave  old  oali,"  or  ver- 
'  It  grove  of  fniit  or  forest  tree*,  and  (he  whole  siiirted 
the  east  and  aouUi  by  the  broad  walen  of  the  Dela- 

re.  I  trust  T  ahaU  not  be  chargeable  with  the  crime 
of  having  done  any  thing  to  niar  the  fair  (kce  of  that 
beaiitifiil  landwape.        Yours  with  esteem, 

Jfttslnirgk,  Sept.  23,  1843.  T.  M.  NlvElf. 


TOBACCO  CULTURE— IWFORMATION  WANTED. 

Wk  shall  be  gUd  to  reeeivt 

quiries,  tram  kime  one  fan 
of  Tobacco : 

BniToai  or  the  Cultivatob — Will  yon,  or  «oms  of 
your  southern  correapondenta,  give  through  your  valo- 

'  paper,  some  inrnrmation  relative  to  the  culture  of 
Tobacco,  in  the  latitude  of  New-Yorfc.  What  kind  of 
■oil — time  of  plantinjf — manner  of  enring — value  in 

irhet,  and  where  can  seed  be  procured! 

rctktrt,  Dtc.  1,  1843.  R.  S. 


Tna  U.  8.  Senate  has  a  superb  BrutMlscartiet  matte  in 
Qermantowh,  near  Philailelphfa,  of  superior  texture  and 
rich  colors.  Scarletgronnd  wilhyellowstars.  Thenew 
President's  room  has  another  splendlil  carpet  made  in 
Thompsonlown.  An  extensive  manufactory  of  Brusstll 
carpeting  and  rugs  is  carried  oh  in  the  Sing  Shif^  priMm. 

"^  a  meamrement  lately  made  by  trae  >killeil  in  cnri- 
rs,  it  ia  found  that  the  silk  wonn*a  thread  is  so  (in* 
that  one  draohm  of  It  will  extend  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty 'five  miles  and  ninety -two  feet,  while  1h* 
nme  weight  of  acmnmoR  grass  spiiterf  thread  will  reach 
two  hondrMl  «ad  twelve  mile*  and  aevoity-fonr  (M<> 


THE  CUOTIVATOR. 


"FORTUNE,"  A  PAULAF?  MERINO  BUCK, 
Brtd  aitd  owud  (y  Solomok  W.  Jbwktt,  £»q.  t(  WeyMdgt,  Fcmeat. 


liMn.  GiTLaiD  ft  Tecum:  | 

Tit  Piulir  Merino  Sheep,  when  orieiiullj'  importod 

I     tmiSpiii)  inlo  thii  country,  were,  compareil  with  Itit 


^      liib  hctty  lleeces,  eoalaining  a  eoi»itlen.ble    quuilitj' 
«(>rTiireame  hair.     The  form  at  Ihis  variety  wai 
I      pod,  but  Ihey  were  characterized   by  a  huge    dewJap 
auodiii{  frxnn  the  jaw  to  the  briiket,   ao  plaled  ani! 
I      fcatttiL  Ihil  ir  wTered  from  the  neck,  it  would  eitend 
b!  nirt  tfae  length  of  that  member.     NnincTOUi  large 
tildior  wriBklci  in  the  akin,  extsnded  over  the  neck, 
I      Dd  OKukanlly  on  other  pajrts  oT  (he  body.     An  ngly 
I     kiiil,lie  fiee  often  ainipitarly  wrinkled;  the  former 
■noonted  with  mavivc  homa,  completed  the  portrait. 
I     tV>ool  *a«   exceedingly  compaot,  smnmy,   black, 
'     Wbudw  the  (eel  when  gTupetl  eitenwllr.     Their 
I     n<;kiof  teeec  among  prime  ilieep  of  the  variety,  was 
I      ^'vaiii  loHven  poondiof  wool,  (waahedon  (he  back,) 
,      tolc  back,  and  from  four  to  four  and  a  half,  and  even 
I      htpDuda,  to  the   ewe.     They  were  found  to  bear  the 
nUviaKTBand  changeable  climate  of  the  U.  Statea, 
kxia  tlua  any    other  Spaniah    vaiiety;    and    (hough 
Mittr  vooled,  nod  more  unsightly  than  lome  othen, 
tkrkaniiliinatcly  obtainad  (he  pre rereneft> over  all. 
^  br  (he  largeM  portion  of  Paular*  introduced  into 
kC.  9(Ue)i,andperhapa(heon)y  large  importation  of 
■^k  lay  anltaentic  hiatory  rcmaini,  wai  that  made  by 
^HoB.  Wh.  ijLkvia,  in  1809  and  1810.     Thia  gentle- 
aura  acting  aa  the  Conaul  of  the  U.  State*  at  Liabon, 
uitctiae  that  lh«  Spaniah  government,  preued  by  the 
'aorioiB  French,  wa»  driven  to  raiae  fonda  by  eonfla- 
^io^  ud  Klling  the  property    of  the  Bpaniah  noblei 
*h  W  opooaed  the  ciuM  of  the  invndera.    The  Oock 
"IMPinlan,  (b^^m  the  PaulareonTenl,)  were  (hepro- 
K'TK'flie  in&moiuly  aelebra(eil'Qodoy,  the  "Prince 
''Puee."    They,  with  two  or  three  other  celebrat«d 
(Kb.  (die  HooOrco,  the  NegreUi,  anil  the  Aqueirres,) 
■n  la  the  Tieinitj  of  Btdajoa,  and  were  daily  (hiuneit 
h  4r  nbtittence  of  the  Spaniah  troopi.    The  Paulan 
><n  rtdaced  to  7,500,  when  (ortimately  they  were  rea- 
^  bf  three  individuola.    Theae  were  the  Eagliah 
■jtiui,  who  obtained  and  forwarded  4,000  to  hia  Bove- 
nin;  Couol  Jarvii,    and  Qen.  Downte,  an  Oigliah- 
*B,  rto  purchmaed  the  remainder.    Mr.  Jarvii  Aip- 
Mibon  1,000  Panlar*  to  the  U.  Btatea,  with   drafla 
|m  itie  other  three   floeki  abovementioned,  and  200 
'**'ialt.    Some  Paulan  purehaaed  of  (Jen.  Downie, 
*M  aibaeiiiiently    imported    from   Bpain  into  (be  U. 

''  nf  be  welt  here  to  ilal*  that  th»  iheep  imported 


by  Chancellor  Livingiton,  were  not  Paulan,  aa  haibeen 
euppoaed  by  many,  but  were  from  the  KambouiLlM 
I'doek  ofMeriDoei  in  Franee.  I  do  not  know  that  thli 
Rock  belong!  to  any  distinct  family,  oT  sub-variety  of 
the  Merinoea,  but  luppose  they  were  originally  aelected 
without  discrimination,  from  the  prime  noeki  of  Bpain. 
As  in  France,  Sweden,  and  every  other  country  to 
which  it  has  been  exporled,  the  Merino  hai  decidedly 
improved  in  the  U.  States.  Larger  aheep — heavier 
fleecei — more  aymmetrlcal  carcaaei  have  been  obtained, 
than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  early  importation*. 
Our  colder  climate — to  say  nothiug  of  the  akill  of  Ame- 
rican hreeilers — hu  increaaed  the  flneneia  of  the  Pau- 
lar*; our  paaturea,  inflnflely  more  milricious  than  the 
scorched  plaint  or  imcultivated  mountains  of  Spain,  have 
ilarged  the  carcaaa,  a    "      " 


enlarged  the  carcaaa,  and  given  weight  to  (he  ABte»% 
our  breeder*  have  robbed  them  of  a  little  of  flieir  origi- 
nal hideouinessi  Tmprovenleat  in  the  latter  particular, 
'might  have  been  carried  atill  farther,  had  it  been  dt- 
•irtd!  But  a  Paular  without  hit  "nfffU,"  would  be  like 
:a  tcldtt  Berkshire — nobody  would  give  credence  lo  hl> 
pedigree! 

It  IS  often  aaierted  (hat  (here  are  no  pure  Paulan  now 
,in  the  U.  Slatea.  Individually,  I  consider  this  a  nutter 
jof  the  leaft  posaible  importance.  There  are  ihecp 
j  which  no  one  will  deny  are  pure  Merinoea,  that  ar« 
linly  descended  from  the  Paular  stock,  and  KhiA  sr* 
ertry  point  of  view  niptrior  to  the  itrigiMl  Paulan.  If 
|they  are  not  Paulan,  they  are  ait  imprortment  on  Pau- 
ilara.  Consul  Jarvjs,  in  his  private  flock,  mixed  hisdif- 
[ferent  varieties  aa  the  French  did  at  Kambuudtet.  In 
'his  Juilgment,  it  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  oU. 
i  But  Mr.  Jarvis  kepi  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Paultua 
Ihe  imported.  Tbey  were  aold  in  every  part  of  theUnion. 
j  For  the  utiafaction  of  thoae  who  esteem  the  Paular 
pedigree,  aa  the  lawyen  aay,  a  riaa  17110  non,  I  perhaps 
should  atate  tfaal  there  dre  pure  Paulan  fn  lAe  U.  StaUt, 
I  in  the  hanilsof  various  imiividualsf  Row  is  this  known? 
jHow  are  the  pedigrees  of  our  caUU  known?  Have  wa 
\»af  thing  to  show  tbr  it,  but  Oie  aaaertlonl  of  honorable 
land  veracious  ment  How  is  the  pedigrse  of  a  Durham 
bull  or  cow  placed  in  the  English  Herd  Boolcl  la  it 
|not  done  on  the  assertion  of  the  breeder!  Mow  ther* 
|are  honorable  and  veracioua  men  who  trace  back  their 
I  Paular  aheep  directly  lo  Mr.  Jarvii'  and  other  imporla- 
itiona — who  had  bred  them,  or  knew  of  their  being  bred, 
[directly  from  such  imported  sheep — and  who  ateertthat 
they  never  have  been  crossed  with  any  other  variety, 
[Are  their  aasertioni  entitled  to  lea*  credit  than  the  cal- 
'  it's  aMertionsT 
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THE  CULTJIVATOa 


The  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  that  of  thell  ject  was  to  restore  these  old  fields  at  the  least  expense 


Panlar  buck  "  fVw^tm*,"  owned  by  S.  W.  Jewett  of 
of  Weybridge,  Vt.  He  was  bred  by  that  gentleman, 
sold  by  him  a  lamb,  and  subsequently  re-purchased  at 
$200.  Mr.  Jewett  considered  him  snperior  to  his  cele- 
brated '<  Don  Pedro,"  so  often  alluded  to  in  oar  a^i- 
cultural  periodicals.  The  fleeces  of  these  snimals,  well 
washed  on  the  back,  has  bden  as  foUowi: 


4oz. 


Forttm*. 
7  lbs.  9  Oft. 

12  lbs. 

13  Um.  4  OS. 


Don  Ptiro. 

Ist  year, 6  lbs.  7  oz. 

2d  year, 9  lbs. 

3d  year, 12  lbs. 

4lhyear, 14  lbs. 

5th  year, 13  lbs. 

'<  Fortune's"  live  weight  is  about  140  lbs. 
Mr.  Jewett  states  that  the  fhll  blood  ye4uiUigt  of  For- 
tone's  get,  taking  bucks,  wethers  and  ewes  together, 
will  average  between  Ave  and  six  pounds  of  washed 
wool. 

The  accuracy  of  die  above  portrait,  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  by  personal  inspection.  Mr. 
Jewett  thinks  it  an  uaoommonly  faithful  one.  If  so 
Fortune  is  truly  a  remsxkable  sheep— better  in  the  fore 
rib  and  bosom,  and  with  less  dew-]i4>,  than  any  thorough 
bred  Merino  I  have  ever  seen.  I  nippose  in  isct,  this 
buck  tt  every  way  a  remaricable  one.  I  an  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Jewett  has  no  design  to  exaggerate  in  relation 
to  his  fleeces,  or  in  other  particulars  in  relation  to  his 
sheep.  In  proof  of  this,  I  ofibr  Che  following  &ctss — 
This  spring,  I  ordered  a  small  lot  of  sheep  of  him.  He 
was  unable  to  forward  but  two — a  buck  and  an  ewe. 


practicable.  In  September,  1840,  one  of  theee  (30  acres) 
was  sown  in  wheat,  red  bearded,  5  pecks  to  the  acre, 
and  in  March,  1^1,  3  bushels  of  clover  seed  sown  on 
the  30.  acres  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  1841  was  juat  S 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  was  a  fair  measare  of 
the  average  capabilities  of  the  land  in  its  then  condition* 
The  spring  of  1842  was  an  early  one,  and  on  the  9th  of 
May,  the  30  acres  of  clover  being  in  full  bloaaom,  and 
divided  into  two  lots  of  14  and  16  acres,  118  hogs  were 
turned  to. pasture  on  each  lot  alternately,  and  kept  fat 
without  any  other  food  than  the  clover  tops,  ontil  the 
Ist  of  September.  From  the  15th  to  the  24ai  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  fourteen  acres  of  the  clover  sward  was 
broken  up,  and  with  20  acres  of  the  adjoining  new  land, 
sown  in  wheat  (red  bearded,  5  peeks  to  the  acre.) 
The  crop  of  4843,  was  18  1-4  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  on  the  14  acres  of  old  field,  and  14  1-2  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  20  acres  of  new  land.  The  averag^e  wheat 
crop  of  1843,  in  this  neighborhood,  did  not  equal  that 
of  1641 .  There  is  now,  without  any  expense  of  seeding, 
a  fine  crop  of  young  clover  on  the  14  acres  of  old  field, 
the  remaining  16  acres  being  under  a  diflSsrent  eoorse 
of  experiment. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  resuming  exhausted 
soils,  of  the  kind  above  described,  where  labor  is  dear 
and  the  produce  of  land  cheap,  are  several : 

1st.  The  expense  of  preparing  and  banlin^  artificial 
manures  is  avoided. 

fUL  The  pasturage  of  the  hogs  (3  to  the  acre,  4  mo%) 

on  elQv^er,  pays  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  expense  of 

They  were  about  13  months  old  at  the  time  of  their  ar-' I  sowing  and  seed.    And  as  hogs  eat  little  else  than  the 


>i 


( 


rival.  I  had  them  tctU  washed.  To  make  «  assurance 
doubly  sure,"  I  sent  a  pair  of  small  steelyards  to  the 
*'  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,"  and  invited  in  some 
neighboring  breeders.  Both  fleeces  were  accurately 
weighed  by  the  newly  tried  steelyards,  in  the  presence 
of  all,  and  the  buck's  fleece  weighed  8  lbs.,  the  ewe's  5 
lbs.  12  oz.  On  the  first  day  of  Dec.  inst.,  I  had  the  buck 
weighed.  Including  two  light  straps,  weighing  say  1 
pound,  he  weighed  147  lbs.  The  ewe,  I  think  propor- 
tlonably  heavy.  So  far,  then,  my  buck  beats  both  his 
sire  and  Don  Pedro.  I  never  have  seen  finer  formed 
pure  bred  Merinoes  than  either  of  them,  nor /Mr  toooUd 
ons».  The  ewe  I  think  decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  a  small  flock  of  Merino  ewes,  which,  in- 
cluding yearlings  and  all,  averaged  above  5  lbs.  of 
wool  per  head.  A  portion  of  them  took  the  first  prize 
in  two  counties  this  fisll,  but  none  of  them  equal  the 
the  sheep  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett.  Both  of  the  latter, 
however,  and  in  (act  all  of  them,  are  terribly  v>rifikkd 
— ^have  huge  pendulous  dew-laps,  and  an  ''apron"  (a 
large  flap  of  loose  skin  depending  from  the  brisket,) 
which  falls  nearly  to  the  g^und  as  they  graze. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  fulfilled  your  request  to  tell 
yon  what  I  know  of  Paulars  in  general;  "  Fortune's" 
character,  pretensions,  and  progeny,  in  particular. 

Tours  truly.        Hen  at  S.  Randall. 

CartUmd  ViUage,  Vec.  1843. 


EXPERIMENT  WITH  GREEN  MANURES. 


Messrs.  Editors: — ^The  query  In  your  November 
number,*  (p.  172,)  relative  to  "  green  manures,"  opens 
a  sul^ect  which  is  important  to  that  large  section  of 
country  where  com  usually  sells  from  ten  to  fifteen  cts., 
wheat  f^om  thirty  to  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  and  other 
crops  in  proportion,  and  where  of  course  it  behooves 
fkrmers  to  manure  their  lands  not  only  v^eU  but  cheaply. 
Having  recently  tried  some  successful  experiments  with 
green  manures,  on  exhausted  land,  I  propose  to  give 
the  results  to  your  readers. 

The  ftirm  is  <<  bottom  "  land,  140  acres,  slightly  roll- 
ing ;  soil  originally  4  to  6  inches  rich  sandy  loam,  then 
2  to  4  feet  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  loam,  the 
whole  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone  gravel  30  or  40  feet 
deep.  When  I  commenced  my  experiments  in  1840, 
about  half  the  farm  was  moderately  fertile,  having  been 
cleared  from  the  forest  about  eight  years;  the  other 
half,  old  fields  which  had  been  cleared  forty  years,  had 
been  skirmed  by  successive  crops  of  com,  and  appeared 
more  congenial  to  mullein  than  any  thing  else.    My  ob- 


clover  tops,  they  do  not  check  its  growth,  and  the  dung 
they  leave  is  as  valuable  for  manure  as  the  clover  they 
eat. 

3d.  The  clover,  if  not  pastured  too  close,  will  alwajrs 
scatter  seed  enough  to  cover  the  ground  the  next  year 
with  a  new  crop. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  3  acres  of  the  14,  had  52 
ox  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  horse  manure,  and  3  other 
acres  had  100  bushels  of  fresh  slaked  Ume  scattered 
over  the  clover  sward  before  it  was  plowed  in.  The 
land  was  well  plowed  once,  and  harrowed  twice.  The 
stable  manure  produced  a  slight  effect  for  the  better 
on  the  wheat  crop;  the  lime  none  perceptible.  I  will 
watch  the  effect  of  each  on  the  coming  clover  crop.  I 
attribute,  therefore,  nearly  all  the  increase  oi  the  wheat 
crop  to  the  effects  of  the  green  clover  and  fresh  hog 
manure.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  the  account  for  1843  will 
stand  thus: 

COST  or*  iCAiroass.  OAiir. 

100  bo.  Ume  on  8  a.  at  7  c.  7-00 

14  aoreS)  clover  sod  and  bof  M  140  bo's  of  wheat,  increased 
saaanre,  paid  for  by  pasture,  >  }    crop,  at  «0  e., 984*00 

I  do  not  give  this  single  experiment  as  a  safe  basis 
for  any  system  whatever;  but  as  many  of  your  readers, 
like  myself,  occupy  lands  where  any  mode  of  manuring 
costing  more  than  four  or  five  dollars  per  acre  would 
occasion  a  loss,  even  if  the  average  crop  were  doubled, 
an  efl&cient  and  less  expensive  mode  of  mannring  than 
is  practiced  irtiere  the  prodoce  of  the  soil  bring*  a  higher 
price,  is  much  needed,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  the 
attention  of  the  many  intelligent  correspondents  of  your 
valuable  and  widely  circulated  pvp&  turned  to  this  sub- 
ject. Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  T.  Worthington. 

CMKsoMe,  (Hdo,  2Vbe.  20,  1843. 


Chattt  Airbus  Silk. — From  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  14th  ult.,  fur- 
nished by  the  MayviUe  Sentinel,  we  see  there  was  a- 
warded  by  the  board,  the  sum  of  $176,79  as  a  bounty  on 
cocoons  and  reeled  silk,  the  products  of  Chautanque  co. 
N.  Y.,  for  184?,  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  agreeably  to  a  legislative  enactment  oflering  IS 
cents  per  lb.  on  cocoons,  and  60  cents  per  lb.  on  reeled 
silk.  The  amount  of  cocoons  being  1002  lbs. ;  of  reeled 
silk  59  lbs. 


Oive  hens  chalk  or  egg  shells  with  their  fbod. 
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mxauiSEHCK  ahd  icrrobs  in  aoricultube. 


I  have 


GATLomA  It  TvcKsa  »^-I  propoM  ai  a  very 
proper  aabjact  for  a  paper  for  the  fint  number  of  your 
ly  to  poiBt  oat  tome  of  the  eegligeiioe  and  errors 
allow  themselves  to  hidnlge  in  or  commit. 
often  UuMii^ht,  and  still  think,  that  one  of  the 
period^als  that  eould  be  pnblishedy  would 
fisr  the  ooneetion  of  errors,  called,  if  you  please, 
^    Seaieeiy  less  valuable,  may  I  not  say  even 
vsloahley  would  be  the  ''Detector  of  Nepligeitce ;" 
if  both  were  combined,  who  can  ooneeive  of  the 
of  SBch  n  work  to  the  Cirmer  t    But  enough  of 
let  us  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 


be 


I  believe  thnsers  loee  as  much  by  negligenoe  as  by 
bni  cnhivafioB.  Let  me  iUnstrsle:  Whenever  I  hear 
a  men  eomphiiw  that  his  grounds  are  overrun  with  thit- 
fics,  with  ox-eye  daisy,  wild  carrot,  chess,  nut  grass, 
kc^  J^,  I  at  osice  ny  to  them,  there  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  you  might  have  prevented  this 
evil  with  five  minutes  labor.  When  you  first  saw  that 
TiOsinoaa  planft  on  your  land,  there  were  but  one  or 
two>  or  half  n  dosen,  and  you  could  have  destroyed 
film  with  a  doofc  extractor  or  hoe  in  a  fswmimitefl, 
bat  yon  ne^^eetod  the  opfioitnnity .  The  next  year  their 
aenttered  over  every  field,  and  you  might 
by  a  few  hours'  exertion,  have  exterminated 
tte  whole  Csodlj;  but  now  their  name  is  legion,  and 
yoar  mmll  force  is  inadequate  to  their  extirpation,  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  at  least  a  season's  crop.  This  is 
not  all.  Tour  more  careful  neighbors,  on  whose  grounds 
a  vicious  weed  waa  never  seen  to  grow  before,  are  out 
with  their  weed-hooks,  &c.,  endeavoring  to  destroy  a 
aoxions  weed  that  they  find  springing  up  in  all  parts  of 
their  fields/rMa  ths  seidi  biovmfrom  your  Jidda,  and  won- 
dering whence  they  come.  Would  yon  do  justice  to 
yooraelf  and  to  all  your  neighbors  7  In  all  your  walks 
orer  your  flelcte  carry  in  your  hand  a  weed-hook,  with 
neh  fixtnrea  on  the  end  as  will  enable  yon  to  pull  up  a 
aaiTOw  leaf  dock  by  the  roots,  and  never  allow  one  of 
fliese  or  any  ot|ker  noxious  weed  to  stand  one  minute 
after  your  first  discovery  of  it.  Bo  not,  as  many  negli- 
pest  farmers  do  when  they  see  a  weed  of  this  kind,  pass 
on,  saying  to  yourself  '<  I  will  send  a  hand  to  destroy 
ihU  thing,  on  my  return  to  the  house."  That  is  not  the 
vay  to  deetroy  it.  You  may,  and  most  likely  will  for- 
get it,  on  your  return  to  the  house;  the  band  may  not 
be  able  to  find  it:  he  may  not  destroy  it  effleotually,  if  he 
does  find  it;  he  may  not  look  for  i4  (because  the  land 
is  not  hi^  the  crop  to  come  is  not  his,  he  is  sure  of  his 
aaooth^  pay  at  all  events,  he  has  no  interest  in  its  de- 
ttnietion.)  In  all  your  walks  over  your  £arm«  let  the 
wbff  in  your  hsmd  be  a  well  constructed  weed-hook; 
yoa  can  walk  as  well  and  protect  yourself  as  well  with 
such  a  stair  or  cane  as  with  any  other.  Now  this  is  the 
vay  to  rid  yourself  of  all  noxious  weeds,  or  rather  to 
prevent  their  formidable  appearance.  Begin  at  the  be- 
giaaing,  with  these  peats,  or  with  any  thing  else.  Put 
a  new  rail  in  that  panel,  in  place  of  that  rotten  one  yon- 
der; do  it  now,  dont  wait  till  the  broken  rail  invites 
•one  stray  animal  to  leap  into  your  cornfield,  and  in 
domg  so  breaks  half  a  dozen  other  rails.  Take  a  spade 
and  drain  ofi"  that  pool  of  standing  water  in  your  wheat 
field  yonder,  and  as  you  go  along  cut  olf  fiiat  summer 
ipront  or  yonmg  shoot  fiiat  is  just  starting  from  the  limb 
of  that  apple  tree,  that  fiivorite  tree  of  yours,  and  mind, 
hereafter  don't  let  such  things  grow  on  any  of  your  trees. 
TiJte  a  small  spade  and  dig  up  all^  every  one,  of  those 
butter  enps,  (RammDuhu  bu&oga,)  in  your  cow  and  sheep 
pastercsy  aad  as  soon  as  you  see  a  single  plant  of  that 
poinoBoos  plant  hereafter,  destroy  ii  instantly.  Don't 
you  know  it  Is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  to  cattle 
and  sheep  that  can  be  found.  It  does  not  kill,  it  is  true, 
at  once;  but  it  is  a  slow  poison,  and  ultimately  kills  any 
ttdinary  animal  that  eau  it}  besides,  it  poisons  the  milk 
of  cows,  and  b  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  <'  milk 
sickness''  of  the  west. 
Erots  In  &rming  or  agriculture,  are  as  numerous  as 
mees  of  negligence,  and  even  as  deleterious.  That 
a  capital  error  of  yours,  sir,  in  supposing  that  be- 
yoQ  hnd  a  tbin  soil  Wifli  a  etey  substratum,  you 


must  not  plow  deep.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  ten  years 
ago  you  had  begun  to  plow  deep,  you  would  at  this 
time  have  had  a  deep  soU,  instead  of  this  thin  skin  that 
is  made  still  thinner  every  time  yon  $craUh  it.  Plow 
deeply,  as  deep  as  you  can,  every  time  you  plow,  and 
in' a  few  years  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
short  crops  from  drouth,  or  of  winter  killing  ftom  hard 
winters,  nor  of  short  crops  from  any  thing  else.  Dont 
try  too  much  of  it  I  Try  all  new  things  in  a  small  way. 
If  you  had  tried  but  one  acre  of  that  new  spring  wheat, 
and  kept  trying  one  acre  till  you  found  it  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,  what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be ;  or  if  you  had  tried 
but  one  bushel  of  those  new  potatoes,  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession;  or  if  you  had  tried  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  that  new  Spanish  clover,  till  you  had  found  out 
what  it  was  worth-^if  you  had  done  all  these,  you  would 
not  now  be  complaining  of  loss  by  experiments.  Go 
upon,  in  all  cases,  the  wise  proverb  of  Solomon,  or  St. 
Paul,  I  forget  which,  «  Try  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  But  Solomon  or  St.  Paul,  which* 
ever  it  may  luive  been,  meant  that  yon  should  '<  try  all 
things  "  in  a  small  way,  until  you  found  them  <<  good." 

Errors  in  judgment  are  so  numerous^  so  universal, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  examples;  there  are  so 
many  of  equal  importance,  that  we  can  hardly  choose 
which  to  take;  but  that  farmer  yonder  who  throws  his 
stable  manure  out  of  the  window  of  .his  stable,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  allows  it  to  remain  there  from 
month  to  month,  to  be  washed  by  every  rain  and 
bleached  by  every  day  of  sunshine,  commits  not  a 
greater  error  than  him  who  purchases  manure  at  a  dis- 
tance, employs  teams  and  hands  to  haul  it  to  the  farm, 
all  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  overlooks, 
or  omits  to  avail  himself  of,  the  numerous  sources  of 
manure  that  are  staring  him  in  the  fiuse  every  hour  of  his 
life  on  his  own  premises.  "  My  Ihther  hilled  his  com, 
and  made  good  crops,"  says  one;  forgetting,  as  H  would 
seem,  that  his  father's  land  was  new  and  could  '<stand  any 
thing."  *^  I  have  the  tallest  com,  and  will  have  the 
greatest  crop  of  sny  in  th^pe  parts,"  says  a  Saratoga 
county  farmer  who  had  obtained  some  seed  of  the  tall 
southern  com,  in  a  4our  last  year  to  the  south ;  forget- 
ting, or  not  having  recollected,  that  com  that  may  nuke 
a  good  crop  in  the  JKWth,  will  not  necessarily  do  so  in 
the  north,  until  the  first  of  October  nipped  all  his  pros- 
pects in  the  milk.'  He  had  not  duly  considered  that 
plants  have  their  climates  as  all  things  have  their  sea- 
sons. 

But  I  must  bring  my  discourse  to  a  dose,  and  will  do 
so  by  a  summary  illustrative  corollary  t  Two  white 
millers,  or  moths,  entered  the  gardens  of  two  citizens, 
in  the  spring :  one,  ef  oourse,  in  each.  The  owner  of 
each  garden  was  present,  and  eac^  saw  the  little  crea- 
tures. One  of  the  citizens  instantly  caught  and  killed 
the  insect;  the  other  allowed  it  to  pos  on,  paying  no 
attention  to  it.  In  mid-summer,  the  garden  of  the  first 
citizen  was  free  from  caterpillers;  that  of  the  other  was 
completely  denuded  of  foliage,  with  bugs  and  ofibnslve 
insects  on  every  shrab  and  plant,  *'Why,"  says  the 
latter  to  the  former,  **  how  happens  It  that  you  have  no 
caterpillars,  while  my  garden  is  devoured  by  them  f" 
<(  I  killed  the  first  miller,"  says  the  former,  '*  you  let  it 
live,  lay  its  500  eggs,  which  in  two  weeks  turned  out 
500  caterpillars,  and  thto  in  their  turn,  in  a  few  weeks, 
each  600  more,  and  so  on  tiU  you  have  your  millions  of 
insects,  and  I  have  none.",  G.  B.  S. 


Messrs.  Editors — ^Having  seen  an  article  in  the  Oct. 
No.  of  the  Cultivator,  respectfaig  Nut  Gram,  I  will  give 
a  alight  description  of  the  kind  to  which  I  presume  your 
correspondent  must  refer.  The  grass  to  which  I  refer, 
ssakes  its  appearance  In  this  climate  I  fiilnk,  about  the 
middle  of  June;  the  blades  shoot  forth  In  bunches  of 
perhaps  five  or  six,  Inoreasing  in  numbers  however,  as 
It  advances  in  age,  but  never  rising  to  ftmn  a  stalk,  al- 
ways topping  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground;  the  leaf  a 
beautifhl  glossy  green,  and  at  the  root,  (which  runs  to 
some  depth,)  may  be  found  a  nut  resembling  somewhat 
in  size  and  shape  the  beech  nut.  I  never  knew  It  to 
grow  in  very  thin  land.  To  destroy  it,  Is  no  easy  mat- 
ter,! think.  A  SUBSCBIBXm. 


THE  CUL-nVATOR. 


THE  OOTTON   PLANT. 

Ztramt/rom  natvrt,  by  Xrt.  S.  H.  Boobkc,/!)-  ■  Th*  CtUioator. 
Thk  abors  aiif  rmvinf  raprManU  Iha  Ibirtr-flfth  mnd  thirl; 
(ixthlimtwor  ttiUlk  of  Dr.  ClOCd'b  ImpraveJ  Cotton.  Th< 
plant  from  vtiieh  the  ilnwing  wu  Duda,  wai  topped  lOth  o(  la- 
If,  and  tnaefMlaaiU  Incibnhigb.     Dr.C.  Inronaiualbal  ^rail 


la  lalian  to  make  ths  ilnwioc  perfect,  and  that 


WeU 


iitoMi 


Boome  and  Dr.  C,  for  afibnliDC  ■■■  ihli  opporliuiljt  to  preMDi 
OUT  raadan  with  ■  correot  drawing  of  eran  a  part  of  tba  CoOac 
plant;  and  wsbope  thay  will  tnmftarfarniik  ui  witba  oorraei 
Tie*  of  tba  wbota  plant,  redncail  toaiiuHiUaUatBronrpapai. 


THE  laraOTED  CDLTUIE  OT  COTT0K.-^ra.  m. 

MX.  Gatlobd  ft  Tdctj  Enfrtoiiiiny 
tba  profooDdeat  raapaot  and  tba  klnilaal  f*«liiiga 

■datbaopiaionaandpraatiaaaof  tho—  plant. 
an  who  ara  graall;  taj  wtaian  ia  agm  and  1b 

allnial  Bxpwiaae*,  I  prt^oaa  dow,  ia  thia 
ibiid  paper,  to  eaiaca  ia  riiaenMlnt  ■*  th*  priS' 
elplea  and  pbiloaoph;  of  Ihii  inprOTament  la 
the  ealtore  of  CoUoo."  I  will  fliai  rniaai*',  di- 
raetljr,  (eailaawB,  what  I  bava '—"-—'—'  tfaroosta- 


iDpro*amant,  (the  laailiiif  aad  merilarioaa  tta- 

' of  which  beloBy  to  joor  inTalnabla  Cd- 

if,>  I  liave  lud  bo  ambitioa  to  (lali^, 
which  liBot  eotnuon  to  the  lover  of  Kiattca  and 
afrindtoral  inproTeiaent;  aor  have  1  aoj  n>tc< 
reata  to  aubcerva  ttterebj-,  which  Ma;  aot  ba  tbm 
priTikK"  ^  aTOiy  plantar  In  tiw  coodUt,  bow- 
arar  bonbla  bii  preteadoa  or  ability.  Tat, 
adnaoniriiad  u  1  taara  bei,  by  tlka  praeipitala 


which  mf  Ant  mper  excHad  aoMDc  Iba  any 
•dUarialofDMaaoBtrriaMdotberaortba  "akin- 
DioB  geatrr,"  IbaTanoc  lantorad  upon  Ihia  atott 
tlelicatapotitioo,  UtooBh  len|^  pi  i  mill  ail,  wittMot 
afaio  reviling  caraAiUy  aod  piaetieally,  Uta 
priuelplai  and  ahUily  of  thia  lyMaB. 

my  flrM  paper  it  wiUbe  reenlleeled,  I  Btatad 
Iha  uand  object  which  ihii  tyMcm  of  ImproTad 
ralturepropoKatoaccampliihfoclbeplanlinEin- 
nlereetoflhe  eoantij,  ami  I  also  gave  there  a  fair 
and  impartial,  and  a  matt  Mtiifadory  expoaa  of 
that  ijalein,  (if  loch  it  may  be  ityled,)  b;  which 
the  cotton  ptant  Ib  at  preaeal  grown.  InmyaacoDd 
number,  I  gave  in  detail,  in  an  equally  plain  aod 
iimple  manner,  the  la^t  operandi  by  which  my 
experimenti  were  conducud;  (hla  waa  no  la- 
ood  hand  report,  or  aay-ao  of  aootber  peraon, 
lul  In  pari  'he  work  of  my  own  haadi,  and  the 
olire  ntanagemont  nnder  my  iromfdiale  aupcr' 
'iiion.  In  tbii  pa|isr,  I  propots  giving  tkt  Khi/ 
and  th*  vlierijbrt,  for  all  thia — at  ittM,  in  my 
humble  optnioai  and  to  point  out  the  iiiamtt*- 
'  the  TtckUti  and  gra«y  policy  of  the  pra- 
praelicea  of  the  oanntry,  aa  compared  with 
the  tytttmatie,  eeomnmeal  aiid  pUtoaopMc  policf 

II  ft  my  pDrpoae,  gentlemeo,  flnt  lo  giva  Jon 
oorreet  Aelch  of  the  botanic  character! aliea  of 
.e  cotton  plant,  ai  we  meet  with  it  under  the 
clrcumatanea  of  lla  raoat  ravonble  CDlInre.  I  do 
oOer  (hli  In  the  ipirll  of  oatanlatlon,  to  ap- 
r  learned  l>om  the  tachnlcaJi  need,  (tbe  necea- 
■ary  peculiarity  of  every  icieBccO  My  object 
ia  almply  to  call  attention  to  a  aabjeet — too  mach 
aeglecteil  by  planlin — about  which  the  hooka 
are  eareleuly  In  error;  and  a  proper  knowledge 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  lendt  greatly  to  indi- 
ia  the  beel  or  right  mode  of  enlhire. 
Tba  botanic  name  Ibeu,  of  the  plant  we  cal- 
tivata,  ii  Ootiypimn  kerbocaiimj  wa  Bnii  it  in  the 
fifteenth  cUu  of  (he  Linnean  ayitem,  (MOnadtl- 
pUa,)  aod  Id  the  thirteenth  order,  (Piiyaiidria,) 
The  Aral  leavea  that  make  their  appeaianca  af- 
ler  the  cotytedoa),  three  to  lix,  are  orolf,  and 
indicate  certainly  the  lucker  or  branch  limba, 
that  will  Brat  pat  out  from  (he  italk.  ATiti 
theie,  we  hare  the  coUon  leaf  proper,  tkre*  U 
fipt  Mud,  and  mercrooate,  with  one  gland  upon 
the  aid-rib  beneath;  Iheae  leaves  invariably  in- 
dicate the  arm  limb,  growing  on  horiionlallyt 
and  articulated,  forming  at  each  joint  one  or 
more  balli;  coming  out  with  the  arm  limb,  we 
have  almoat  iavariably  a  branch  limb,  with  aa- 
veral  bulla — or  a  atem  with  one  to  three  balla. 
The  (talk  la  Jigao-berbaceoui  and  patMcMt— 
and  in  our  EliouUaan  annual,  attaining  the  beight 
a(tixi9tKt/4it.  The  period  of  flowering  it  from 
lOtb  JwM  taJVwlj  IhaealixdoubU,  tbeontacoM 
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;  espmle,  3  to  <^O0llMi,  witb  7  to  9JMdfin« 
»  iavolv«d  in  thm  itaple.    Early  ia  the  momiog  th« 


iritfti*  bloom  nay  be  teen^  in  the  form  of  a  eonie 
eiMririiiir  ''oai  the  friaf  e  work  of  its  outer  ealix ; 
with  the  riainff  son  it  iinfohis  the  aegmenta  of  its 
petal*  and  by  one  hoar  by  nm  we  befaolil  the  full  blown 
Wn^lormcd  flower.  ThoS)  blooming  white,  it  remains 
till  12  oUoek,  when  within  15  minutes  thereafter,  we 
oheerve  by  the  naked  eye,  a  £aint  ray  of  pink  skirt* 
Ibe  thin  margioa  of  the  segments,  whieh  pink  color 
te  seen  by  one  to  two  o'clock,  to  have  lUffiised  it- 
•elf  fbraogtaoat  the  bloom.  It  thus  continoes  changing 
sfrotB  while  to  red,  till  son  np  the  next  morning,  when 
k  wUl  be  tjond  a  beautiful  brilliant  pink;  now  with  the 
riaimg  moi  it  gradually  wills,  and  by '  12  o'clock  it  drops 
o^  Icnving  a  diatioctly  formed  ball,  securely  sheltered 
%j  itn  ealix. 

Tbia  deacription,  whieh  is  strictly  correct,  differs  in 
of  ila  particulars  from  Eaton's,  and  from  the 
engraving  and  descriptiou  of  the 
to  be  found  aft  page  307  of  « Sears'  Wonders  of 
fte  Wccid;"  and  yet  strange  to  say,  this  same  engraying, 
with  prohahly  but  a  single  correct  feature^  is  copied  into 
Ike  **  American  Agriculturist,'*  in  illustration  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Philips.  I  might  point  out  a  half  doaen  er- 
^▼ing;  it  will  answer  my  present  pur" 
.,  Chat  I  detain  you  with  but  two  or  three 
Ton  wilt  flcst  obserre  the  bloom  and  the 
deeeription  given,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  at  once, 
that  Mr.  Seats  has  been  bugged  by  an  okra  flower;  the 
eotftQ  bloom,  in  its  healthy  rtate,  is  never  so  much  flared, 
■or  has  it  aqy  red  9pot$  in  the  bottom.  Obeerve  again 
Id  the  left,  that  young  ball  with  its  drooping  eatia;  that  is 
altogether  unnatural,  and  is  never  seen  except  where  the 
womt  is  or  has  been.  Tou  will  observe  the  same  error 
IB  the  opeeii^  ball;  every  little  boy,  who  has  picked 
but  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  will  tell  you  if  that  were  the 
&et,  there  would  be  no  trashy  cotton.  I  am  sure  ]>r. 
Philips  has  detected  these  blunders,  with  others  equally 
erideot.  This  I  suppose  will  be  considered  a  small  mat- 
ter,  nbout  which  noboily  is  at  fault;  because  eren  intel- 
ligeal  planters  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  give 
description  of  the  cotton  plant.  This  same 
is  obierved,  when  we  cast  bur  eyes  upon  the 
' of  Alabama;  we  there  see  a  most  imposing 
cDgiaviag  of  a  large /aacy  fi^tnty  with  its  one  hundred 
and  one  errois,  if  called  a  cotton  plaat.  Observe  again, 
the  besuUful  and  chaste  vignette  of  our  own  excellent 
and  cherished  Southern  CitUivator;  we  see  there  an  en- 
gnvl^  designed  for  the  cotton  plant,  yet  I  am  sure  if  the 
prmfff  open  balls  were  painted  redy  you  would  sooner 
take  it  for  a.  pomegrante  bush  I 

To  the  planter  who  is  satisfled  merely  to  plod  along 
the  inaslBsate  imitator  of  some  skinning  neighbor,  this 
skcteh  win  appear  a  tedious  and  uninteresting  detail.  I 
am  eOBvineed,  however,. of  its  importance, — and  there  is 
a  spirit  of  improvement  abroad  in  the  land,  which  re- 
hires joat  such  detail  of  (hot;  because  it  is  not  possible,  at 
least  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  we  succeed  in  im- 
previeg  and  perfecting  the  culture  of  any  article  of  ve- 
gecatioo  until  we  make  ourselves  well  acquainted  with 
lis  aatnral  eharaeteriKtics.  Hence  I  remark,  that  when 
we  look  upon  the  stately  pyramidal  appearance  of  an 
Improved  eotton  stalk,  grown  under  favorable  circum- 
we  observe  at  once— indeed,  we  are  forcibly 
with  the  distance  proper  in  its  arrangement  upcm 
die  soil,  which  Is  so  clearly  indicated.  Again,  we  ob- 
aerre  an  uncommonly  large  amount  of  foliage  for  an 
amraaly  besides  some  3  to  4  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  upon  the 
sfalk — lileimlly  erowdeil  from  its  base,  upon  an  area  of 
rome  15  to  20  square  feet,  to  its  apex,  at  the  height  of  6 
How  In  view  of  these  clearly  established  facts,  the 
-iahle  ellbct  of  certain  well  defined  causes,  I  shaii 
Bopp'ise  any  planter  so  dull  as  not  to  know  what  cn\xr%o 
lo  puruDe,  If  he  fimi  (hat  it  require  a  given  amount  or 
grain  to  grow  a  pig  to  a  given  size  in  one  year,  that  to 
procfcice  another  such  pig  the  next  season,  the  necessary 
amtmnt  of  food  or  grain  must  beiirst  f>upplied.  Without 
(he  food,  the  pfg  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
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fandpihs;  and  so  the  cotton,  without  tho  geine  or  ma- 
nure, will  be  found,  as  is  too  common,  the  KtUe  .FVde- 
riek  J  Were  I  to  assume  an  afBrmatire  position  in  this 
UMlogy,  every  planter  would  reply  instanter,  and  most 
indignantly  too, — Sir,  you  are  behind  the  times;  our 
own  sage  Franklin,  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  in  his 
friendly  advice  to  Poor  Richard,  has  assured  us  <<  that 
by  constantly  hiking  out  of  the  meal  tub  and  never  put- 
ting in,  we  shall  soon  And  the  bottom."  Philosophically 
true  this— good  homespun  and  sound  doctrine;  yet  plain 
and  simple  as  be  this  doctrine,  the  cotton  planter  knows 
it  only  in  song— his  acquaintance  with  this  golden  truth 
is  theoretic  entirely.  His  exhausted  fields  and  dwarfish 
puny  cotton,  tell  tales  more  positively  contradictory  and 
gloomy,  than  I  have  room  or  inclination  here  to  enume- 
rate. 

The  governing  principle  then,  in  this  improvement,  is 
to  give  constant  and  diligent  attention  to  keep  the  meul 
tub  well  fuppUed.  In  the  first  place,  produce  ami  haul 
out  upon  your  land  a  sufllciency  of  good  manure,  fUUy  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  plant  all  the  season.  In 
another  place,  I  have  shown  that  it  is  a  perfectly  easy 
matter  to  produce  this  manure,  to  which  I  will  further 
add  here,  that  the  decaying  materials  abound  spontane- 
ously, scattered  np  and  down,  filling  each  nook  and  cor- 
ner on  every  plantation,  during  all  the  season,  a  wasting 
nuisance  that  might  be  easily  collected  and  converted 
into  a  profitable  revenue,  if  but  one-third  the  time  and 
attention  otherwise  sedulously  consumed  in  the  butchery 
of  the  soil,  in  a  petit  war  against  grass  ami  weeds,  the 
inevitable  produce  of  such  latitudinarian  systems  of  cul- 
ture, was  devoted  to  that  moat  valuable  employment.  In 
this  important  department  of  agriculture,  science  is  ac- 
tively engaged  m  rendering  the  planter  the  most  essential 
service. 

Having  derived  these  important  indications  from  the 
figure  and  natural  characteristics  of  a  perfectly  matured 
eotton  plant,  the  judgment  of  the  planter  is  brought  into 
active  requisition  in  properly  adjusting  its  relative  posi- 
tion in  width  of  row  and  its  situation  on  the  drill,  in  or- 
der that  we  secure  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  Its 
subsequent  culture.  My  own  experience  inclines  me  to 
the  opinion  that  when  land  Is  improved  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  150  to  200  bushels  of  manure  per  acre,  less  than 
fifteen  square  superficial  feet  to  each  stalk  will  be  too 
close.  Nor  will  improvement  carried  to  five  times  that 
extent,  require  greater  distance  than  twenty  square  feet 
to  each  stalk.  Since,  then,  It  is  found  necessary  that 
each  stalk  occupy  this  distance,  it  would  appear  that  the 
simplest  course  would  be  to  lay  off  the  rows  equi  distant 
each  way.  The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "Why  not 
lay  off  the  land  4  by  4  feet,  or  5  by  4  feet  7"  There  is 
a  very  serious  objection  to  this  simple  plan,  which  every 
planter  must  perceive  on  a  moment*s  reflection.  In  ei- 
ther case,  the  cotton  will  be  found  so  entirely  interlocked 
by  the  20th  June  to  the  1st  of  July,  as  to  forbid  further 
work;  yet  we  find,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances of  seasons  and  culture,  that  it  will  take  the  stalk 
until  the  10th  July  to  attain  the  height  of  six  feet,  shorts 
of  which  we  should  not  top  it,  nor  earlier  in  the  season; . 
and  it  is  very  desirable,  and  highly  necessary  even,  that 
the  cotton  be  swept  once  after  topping  it,  which  we  find 
impracticable  unless  the  rows  be  laid  off  wide  one  way, 
with  a  view  to  that  desirable  operation.  Upon  land 
then,  that  is  but  moderately  improvetl,  I  prefer  the  rows 
north  and  sooth  6  feet,  by  3  feet  east  and  west;  ant!  upon 
land  in  a  higher  state  of  improvement,  6  feet  by  40  inches 
will  be  found  the  best  distance.  Though  we  shall  find 
the  stalk  a  little  crowded  the  narrow  way  by  this  course, 
yet  we  secure  the  more  important  advantage,  in  being 
able  to  scrape  and  pulverize  the  surface  later  in  the  sea- 
800.  I  suppose  there  to  be  other  advantages  likewise, 
in  this  plan  of  laying  the  rows  at  right  angles,  north  and 
bouth,  and  east  and  west,  and  bedding  the  land  north  and 
south,  to  which,  however,  I  must  refer  at  another  time. 

The  next  object  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention, 
is  the  moile  of  culture  which  I  conceive  to  be  necessary 
in  the  after  management  of  the  cotton  plant;  the  cor- 
rectness, and  even  superiority  of  whicH,  I  hope  to  estab- 
lish as  clearly  here,  as  In  practice  it  has  so  triamphantly 
succeeded.    The  constant  uid  invariable  success  whieh 
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aliends  tliit  improTament  In  my  li«iuli|  U  the  rmuHi  of  a 
9tfid  amd  $crufuloM  adhtrenU  to  ^ytUm  in  U$  woiM^e- 
iMnt,    Eveiy  Bcienoe  and  every  profeieion  among  men, 
which  is  either  useftil  or  yaluable*  aequiree  both  reipeot 
and  imporianoe  on  account  of  system.    System  is  essen* 
tial  to  certain  success  in  every  undertakini^;  and  espe- 
cially is  it  necesttry  in  this  first  of  all  professioot.    The 
principal  object  we  have  had  in  view,  in  all  this  manur- 
ing, thorough  plowing,  laying  off  and  bedding  the  land 
previous  to  planting  the  seed,  has  not  been  to  plant  alooe; 
men  plant  abstractly,  as  handsomely  and  with  the  same 
fjitcility,  with  less  labor;  it  has  been  done  to  encouiage 
and  facilitate  the  early  and  extensive  growth  of  the  ft* 
broos  and  soil  roots,  by  which  meens  the  plant  jreadily, 
and  equally  early,  augments  the  extent  of  sar£Me  (in 
number  and  length  of  its  limbs,)  for  fruiting,  and  the 
consequent  number  of  its  organs  of  atmospheric  nutri- 
tion.   The  immense  advantages  which  the  plant  derives 
from  an  early  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  desirable, 
is  at  once  obvious  when  we  recollect  "  that  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  offer  the  same  kind  of  nourishment  to  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  plant"    There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  though  we  possess  not  the  means  of  positive 
measurement,  but  that  the  plant  multiplies  its  organs  of 
atmospheric  nutrition  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  that  an 
improved  and  judicious  system  of  culture  facilitates  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  its  roots.    There  is  also  an- 
other interesting  consideration  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  esteem  worthy  of  notice  in  this  pUce; 
which  is,  that  though  the  soil  and  atmosphere  offer  the 
same  kind  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the 
plant,  yet  the  character  of  its  amimilation  and  consequent 
appropriation  widely  differ.    My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
roots  assimilate  food  for  the  production  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  mainly,  and  that  the  leaves  assimilate  the  mme  for 
the  production  and  maturity  of  the  blooms  and  fruiL    I 
do  not  claim  originality  for  this  opinion;  I  think  I  have 
eeen  it  hinted  at  in  some  work  on  vegetable  physiology, 
though  I  cannot  now  say  where.*    I  have  been  governed 
by  this  impression,  at  least  in  conducting  my  experi- 
ments, which  have  notes  yet  been  of  a  sufficiently  varied 
character  to  enable  me  to  determine  and  assert  the  fact 
positively.    My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  interest- 
ing subject  while  investigating  the  cause  and  effect  of 
rust  upon  the  cotton  plant,  which  every  planter  has  seen, 
some  of  the  features  of  which  would  seem  to  strengthen 
this  position.    How  desirable  is  it,  fhen,  if  all  this  be 
fact,  that  we  adopt  such  system  in  our  after  management 
as  will  not  only  preserve  this  natural  chain  of  action  un- 
impaired, but  encourage  its  progressive  prosperity  ?    It 
is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  thus  dismiss  this  part 
of  the  subject;   its  importance  requires  of  us  a  much 
more  simple  and  extended  view. 

We  will  commence  then,  at  that  age  of  the  plant  at 
•frhich  it  is  first  worked,  by  examining  the  roots  of  two 
stalks :  we  pull  up  one  in  the  ordinary  way  of  thinning 
cotton,  that  is,  we  take  hold  of  the  stem  and  draw  it  up, 
and  we  have  a  single  long  root  (in  most  instances)  taper- 
ing to  a  point;  we  have  simply  the  tap-root  We  will 
take  up  the  other  with  a  spade  or  hoe,  the  stalk  standing 
in  the  center  of  some  six  to  eight  inches  square  of  soil ; 
we  then  gently  sift  or  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and 
we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  cotton  root:  we  have 
what  is  properly  meant  by  tap-root,  a  plant  with  a  main 
root  long  and  tap -like  or  tapering,  dipping  deep  into  the 
soil ;  beside  this  tap  root,  however,  we  find  an  almost 
innumerable  quantity^  of  fibrous  or  surface  roots  diverg- 
ing in  every  direcdon,  as  long  in  many  instances  as  the 
tap  root  itself,  and  coming  out  generally  (h)m  one-half 
to  one  inch  below  the  surface.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  with  which  every  planter  m%y,  if  not  already 
aware  of  it,  acquaint  himself  early  the  next  season.  This 
may  appear  to  some  persons  a  very  simple  and  a  ver^ 
trivial  investigation,  yet  I  find  in  It  a  most  satisfactory 


*  Since  wriiine  the  above,  I  lee,  In  a  report  of  the  sitting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Aofust  tbo  14th,  a  paper  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  Dutrocbet,  on  the  production  and  ripeniD«  of 
fruits.  This  gentleman  states  "  that  the  removal  of  the  leaves 
or  fruit  trees,  in  order  to  expose  the  fnut  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  air  and  light,  is  exceedingly  destructive  "  I  suppose  be 
means  destructive  to  the  frait  u  soi  his  experiments  would 
seem  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 


solatioA  off  the  Immenee  ii^fory  whi^  the  cotton  plaat 
sostaina  from  IIm  mnltiCtfious  pfAiey  of  th^eoontiy.    I 
remark  then,  as  the  plant  oomes  forward,  so  the  tap-root 
(where  it  exists,  tboagh  an  lumeeessary  appendage  in 
ovr  elimate,)  sinks  deep  lolo  the  soil,  while  the  Hbroot 
or  Borlaee  roots  multiply  and  shoot  in  every  direction; 
hence,  I  say,  **  as  early  as  possibly  convenient ''  after 
the  plant  is  op,  *'plow  oot  the  middles 'WsH,  the  wide 
way,  having  first  mn  aronad  the  plant  wkh  a  eoooter 
plow.**    The  main  object  in  this  operation,  is  onee  more, 
before  the  sarfkee  roots  have  eome  iovt  so  ftr  na  to  ans- 
tain  injery,  to  thoroi^hty  loosen  the  soil  and  mgmin  com- 
mingle it  with  the  manore.    The  plant  being'  now  thin- 
ned down  to  two  or  three  stalks  in  a  place,  and  a  small 
qeantity  of  soU  molded  about  the  hill,  is  left  in  this 
most  &vorable  and  growing  sitnafion^  In  the  eoorse  of 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  when  we  return  to  woric  it 
again,  it  will  be  founid  to  liave  eome  forwnrd  rapidly, 
standhig  from  13  to  16  inches  in  height  and  finely  limbed. 
If  we  now  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a  hill  or  stalk, 
we  shall  find  an  amount  of  earth  iaelnded  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  these  fibrous  and  soil  roofs,  as  Cbey  pmiefrate  all 
parts  of  the  loamy  asold  in  pursuit  of  the  Ineclons  geine, 
(like  a  fiock  of  sheep  firesh  upon  a  rich  pnatare,)  that 
will  weigh  more  than  a  hand  can  tote.    With  these  ttetB 
before  us,  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
praetices  of  the  oonntry  at  this  stage  of  opemtiona.    One 
planter  will  now  commence  work,  and  the  plant  standing 
from  10  to  12  inches  high,  «  with  a  buU-tongne  or  scoo- 
ter plow,''  and  he  will  dagger  into  the  soil,  aa  dose  to 
the  plant  as  he  can  pomibly  get,  some  3  to  4  inches  cfeep 
he  says,  **  to  loose  up  the  earth,  that  the  tap-root  may 
go  down.'*    Another  planter  will  again,  the  second  and 
third  time,  run  the  bar  of  a  torn  plow  to  the  cotton— he 
says,  «« to  kill  the  grass;"  thus  it  stands  bedded  in  the 
middles,  and  **  steaming  "  a  few  days,  when  these  hot 
beds  are  plowed  out;  though  I  h«ve  even  seen  It  barred 
the  third  time  before  plowing  out  the  middles !    All  this 
may  answer  the  puirpon  >Wl8f,  and  even  look  very  well 
to  the  planter  that  operates  to  kill  grass;  but  we  have  a 
latent  cause  operating  deakmctively  in  this  practice,  and 
though  the  esrftftn  tjfki  is  not  always  willingly  recog- 
nised in  the  turning  yellow  aud  falling  leaves  of  the 
plant,  it  is  not  however  the  less  obvious.    The  plantar 
operatbg  thus,  will  tell  you,  hi  the  first  instaafte,  <<  this 
cotton  has  received  a  fine  working;  there's  not  a  sprig 
of  gTMs  or  weeds  to  be  seen;  but  it  does  not  grow  <^a8 
it  should;  this  UtOs  dry  9peU  has  checked  its  growth." 
But  partial  showers  may  have  fidlen  upon  the  other  man's 
cotton;  he  says,  <<8ee  my  cotton;  how  clean  and  nice 
its  worked,  though  it  is  too  wet,  mid  does  not  grow; 
rdSny  foeotAsr  does  not  suit  cotton."    This  is  the  logic 
(I  will  not  say  universal,)  of  the  devotees  of  this  groM 
kUUng  policy,  in  accounting  for  its  disastrous  consequen- 
ces, and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  veiy  readily  recognised  ss 
such  by  every  impartial  man.    Now,  the  truth  is,  I  will 
illustrate  the  whole  difliculty  here,  by  a  very  simple, 
though  imther  uncouth  simile;  it  is  however  not  the  less 
pertinent  to  my  present  purpose,  because  men  are  not  to 
be  benefitted,  nor  will  they  improve  in  the  practice  of 
any  science  or  profemion,  unless  they  exercise  the  fac- 
ulties of  thinking  and  reasoning,  though  such  exercise 
be  bought  at  the  expense  bf  decent  ridicule.    We  will 
suppose  the  planter  operating  in  this  way,  having  re- 
ceived a  pair  of  fine  Berkshire  pigs,  says  to  his  trus^ 
man,  Sambo,  "  take  this  bushel  of  com  to  the  bam-ysrd 
and  feed  those  pigs  well ;  I  want  them  to  grow  larg»  snd 
/at."     Well,  Sambo,  always  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  his  master,  and  having  carefully  watched  bis 
operations  in  the  treatment  of  his  cotton,  to  omke  it  grov 
torge,  takes  up  the  basket,  and  then  providing  hima^ 
with  a  hammer  or  hatchet,  he  proceeds  to  the  yard;  He 
first  takes  hold  upon  the  gentle,  unsuspecting  gruBtec% 
one  by  one,  and  with  his  instrument  be  knocks  or  ^i****^ 
out  their  teeth,  and  then  throwing  down  the  con,  he 
returns  to  the  house  with  spirits  buoyant  in  the  eon- 
seionsnem  of  having  so  consistently  discharged  bis  duty  > 
«  Well,  Sambo,  you  Ave  given  thoee  pigs  plenty  of 
com,  ha  ?»    "  Yes,  sir,  they  am  weU  fed."    In  a  fewr 
days  he  takes  a  friend  to  look  at  the  fine  Berkshires. 
Yes,  Sambo  has  given  them  com  plentifully;  there  u 
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lici  bj  tfattsi  \  B«t  thii  w  loo  plaw  a  caiei  tbe  pigt 
kave  tiM  fCTttocfct,  and  they  ars  ftrofeM  qf>  teoi  iMither 
Ptt  Bor  Um  diy  weather  has  cauaed  Che  miichief 
!  Awl  yet  the  pUr*>  l^ke  the  cottony  have  only 
Omr  Uttk  brcktm  pffU  Poor  Sambo  !  we  leave  him  to 
erplaia  lo  the  world  tbe  ratiooale  of  this  root  tmd  tutk 

Co^  AU.^  Nov.  1,  1843. 

(To  be  eontianed.) 

urm  OP  nu  ELUvo&Tfr-Boiuiffii's  patent. 

Wb  isTiCe  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Goltiva- 
tsr  io  tkB  aimezed  letter  of  the  Hon,  Ifr.  EixswoaTH, 
chief  «f  the  Patent  office  at  Washington,  on  the  subject 
of  purclB,  aad  die  claims  of  Mr.  Bommer  in  particular. 
There  is  no  subject  in  the  wh<de  range  of  agricttltnre, 
of  snore  interest  to  tbe  iarnser,  than  that  of  manures; 
suad  aagr  improvement  in  its  manufacture,  by  which  its 
qBantr^  and  quality  may  be  increased,  will  be  received 
by  thfetn  with  £svor.    That  manures  made  in  the  way 
rveominended  by  Mr.  Bommer,  or  according  to  the  pa- 
tent ^w»^***^  by  him,  are  of  superior  quality,  no  one  ac- 
4|aainted  with  that  method  can  doubt.    But  if,  as  Mr. 
leems  inclined  to  suppose,  it  is  only  the 
method,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  so 
tar  aa  Oie  making  of  flie  manure,  or  its  quality  is  con- 
rrrw^,  thai  method  should  be  generally  known,  that  all 
■saj  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  we  thank 
Mr.  Blxworth  for  enabling  us  to  give  the  specifications 
a  plnee  in  tbe  Cultivator.    We  have  g^ven  the  large 
pampihleCy  just  published  by  Mr.  Bommsb,  and  contain- 
ing^ an  ample  account  of  his  method  and  its  advantages, 
a  eopy  of  which  he  has  kindly  placed  in  our  hands,  an 
atteatiYe  pennal,  and  can  safely  say  there  are  few  if  any 
pihUeatioas  on  the  subject  there  discussed,  whatever 
seaj  be  their  pretensions,  which  combine  such  a  mass 
of  praetieal  instruction  on  the  preparation  and  use  of 
maanrcs.     Of  the  legality  of  the  patent  under  which  he 
is  actins-,  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  express  an  opinion;  but  we  know 
that  the  method  used  by  him,  and  described  in  the 
pamf>hlet,  a  copy  of  which  is  fiimished  every  purchaser 
of  a  ri^bty  will  make  manure  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the 
best  qaality  for  almost  every  kind  of  ci)ltivated  crop. 
Of  (he  TVench  method  as  described  in  the  specifications, 
w  are  not  competent  to  judge,  having  never  witnessed 
hicftect*;  we  should,  however,  prefer  purchasing  Mr. 
B.*s  bopk»  in  which  the  whole  process  is  detailed. 

LWTBB   FROM    MR.   RLLSWORTH. 

Wm$hingfon  City,  Patent  OJfUe,  Nov,  8,  1843. 
QjLTUOiD  &  TvcKJLR — ^I  uotJced  in  your  last 
of  the  Cultivator,  just  at  hand,  a  particular  notice 
ef  Bommier'p  process, — also  his  advertisement  announ- 
tmg  **  Bammer's  manure  method,  secured  by  letters  pa- 
teaC,*^  astd  re£erring  to  <'  documents  recorded  in  the  pa- 
r,"  to  prove  his  rights.  This  advertisement  has 
sreased  the  burden  of  answering  requests  for 
of  <*  Bommer's  Patent."  Whilst  I  have  studious. 
ly  avoided  expressing  an  opinion  on  cases  pending  or 
^kcided,  yet  as  apecial  reference  is  now  made  to  the  bu- 
3«aa  to  anaCsun  the  advertisement,  and  fearing  that  the 
puhlie  may  be  misled  by  my  silence,  I  hasten  to  state  the 
facts  as  tlicy  appear  of  record.  Mr.  Bommer,  on  the  12th 
af  May,  1843,  presented  an  application  for  a  patent  for 
»**»p«»y  ■Msmre.  This  application  was  duly  examined, 
im!  rejected  for  want  of  novelty.  No  appeal  was  teken. 
The  appiieation  was  withdrawn,  and  $20,  the  usual  sum 
sik»wed  on  withdrawals,  paid  to  Mr.  Bommer  on  the  6th 
of  Jaly  last.  No  other  appiieation  has  been  made  by 
Kr.'Bosanaer  for  a  patent  for  similar  purposes  •  It  may 
art  he  improper  to  state  that  Messrs.  Baer  &  Gouliart,  in 
J^«,  1843,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  alleged  improve- 
ncBt  on  tbe  ntethod  of  making  manure,  patented  in 
Fmri  by  Jnalli^  which  said  method,  however,  has  not 
d  in  the  United  States^  and  is  therefore  free 

Wr.  B<Mni»er  informs  os  that  on  finding  his  own  elfiim  re> 
_  he  wms  induced  to  iwike  an  arraDgement  with  Raer  & 
Conhayt,  by  whom  his  claim  was  afain  presenttd,  and  the  pa 
»«  aecvrcd  ia  iheir  "  " 


to  the  poUie.  How  for  the  publie  are  restneted  in  the  on 
of  foreign  iaventions,  may  be  eaeeitained  by  referring 
to  the  claim  of  the  American  patent,  which,  you  will  per^ 
eeive,  is  restricted  to  the  preparation  of  the  heap  and  the 
mode  of  opplyUiHS  the  lye  to  the  same;  the ingrerfienft  in 
other  words,  the  iye  ttss^,  not  being  claimed.  That  no  in- 
justice may  be  d(me  to  tiie  parties  concerned,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  American  patent,  and  only  add  that  Mr.  Bom- 
mer has  become  an  assignee  for  several  stales,  mider  thia 
last  mentioned  patent. 

Yours,  &0.         Jl,  L.  Bjxswobth. 

COPT   OF  BABR   AMD  OOCII«ART'8   PATBITT. 

To  aU  whom  it  may  concern:  Be  it  known,  that  we 
Charles  Baer  and  John  Gtonliart,  of  the  city  of  Bidtimore, 
ia  the  state  of  Maryland,  have  invented  certain  new  and 
nsefhl  improvements  in  the  manner  of  making  manure, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  practiced  in  France,  and 
has  been  there  secured  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  name 
of  «La  Methode  Janffret,"  and  we  do  hereby  declare 
that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 
In  the  method  of  Mr.  Jaufiret,  a  pit  or  reservoir  is  pre- 
pared of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  quantity  of  prepared 
lye  which  may  be  required  by  the  nature  of  the  estab- 
lishment. This  reservoir  or  vat  is  intended  to  be  a  re- 
ceptacle of  water  saturated  with  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  and  is  further  to  receive  the  ingredi- 
ents hereinafter  named;  such  water  is  to  be  found  on 
nearly  every  farm,  and  it  may  be  augmented  by  the  drain- 
ittgs  of  stables,  by  dish  water,  suds,  and  other  substances 
of  a  like  nature. 

Mr.  Jauffiret,  however,  finally  prepares  his  lye,  by 
which  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  to  be  converted 
into  manure  Is  to  be  promoted,  in  the  following  manner, 
under  various  modifications. 

For  the  conversion  of  fh>m  one  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  vegetable  matter  into  manure,  he  takes  about 
200  lbs.  of  night  soil, 
200      <  <     calcined  plaster  m  powder, 
60      "     wood  soot, 
20      *^     wood  ashes  onlesehed^ 
60      ^     quick  lime, 
1      «     common  sal^ 
1      "     rough  saltpetre, 
160      **     lye  or  ferment  drainfaigs  from  a  Jaaf- 
tnt  manure  heap. 

These  Ingredients  are  in  many  cases  to  be  replaced  by 
others;  this  lye  to  be  prepared  10  or  16  days  before  use. 
The  quantity  of  materials  abovenamed,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  from  1  to  2,000  Itw.  of  straw  or  other  dry  vegeta- 
ble stalks,  will  answer  for  about  double  that  quantity  of 
green  vegetable  matter. 

In  using  this  lye,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jaufl^t  is  to  steep  In 
it  the  vegetable  fibres,  which  are  to  be  acted  upon  by 
throwing  them  into  the  vat  or  reservoir  containing  it,  and 
removing  iMhence  at  great  labor  so  as  to  form  a  high 
heap  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vat,  into  which  the  drainings 
are  allowed  to  run. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  of 
Mr.  Jau£fret,  the  same  appearing  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  improvements,  which  consist  in  oar 
omitting  altogether  the  excessive  labor  of  steeping  the 
materials  to  be  acted  upon  in  die  lye,  and  elevating  them 
from  thence  to  the  heap;  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
a  lye,  which  is  equally  effective  with  that  of  Jauiltet,  at 
much  less  cost,  and  which  can  be  used  immediately  on 
its  being  made,  thereby  saving  the  delay  of  10  or  15  days 
which  **  La  methode  Jaufiret"  requires. 

We  prepare  a  reservoir  to  contain  the  lye  as  usual,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this,  we  suike  our  stacks  or 
heaps  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  converted  into 
manure. 

We  give  to  the  ground,  where  the  heap  or  pile  is  io 
he  made,  an  inclination  towards  the  vat;  If  the  ground  is 
a  firm  day,  it  may  be  merely  doped,  and  have  shallow 
trenches  dug  on  its  surface  to  conduct  the  drainings  back 
into  the  vat;  or  it  may  have  a  flooring  of  timber,  brick 
or  stone,  as  may  be  preferred,  which  may  be  so  trenched 
as  to  conduct  the  whole  towards  a  central  drain.  When 
our  platform  or  flooring  is  of  clay,  we  cover  the  trenches 
and  whole  soHhce  of  it  with  bnnhwood  or  rails,  so  as  to 
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Ibrm  a  temponLrj  gnliaflr  that  will  support  the  wei^tof 
the  heapy  and  tfafn  imaM  a  dcaipagey  and  the  adnuation 
of  air  to  the  heap  from  btfow. 

The  materials  to  be  converted  into  mannre,  we  pile  up 
on  this  prepared  platform  immediately  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  carfa,  and  this  we  sometimes  continue  to  do  until 
the  heap  has  attained  (he  whole  height  to  be  given  to  it, 
when  by  the  use  of  a  pump>  buckets,  or  other  suitable 
jneansa  we  raise  the  lye  from  the  vat  end  poor  it  on  to 
the  heap,  continuing  so  to  do  until  the  whole  mass  is  satu- 
rated; we  in  generaly^however,  raise  the  heap  to  a  height 
of  two,  three  or  four  feet,  more  or  less,  and  then  pour  on 
a  portion  of  lye,  repeating  this  as  the  height  of  the  pile 
is  increased;,  this  -procedure  obviates  the  necessity  of 
iiiting  the  whole  of  the  lye  to  the  full  height  of  the  heap. 

The  materials  which  we  employ  in  making  the  lye, 
may  be  limited  to  the  following,  namely :  cow,  horse  or 
hog*s  dung,  or  night  soil,  the  urine  draining  from  sta- 
bles, and  quick  lime.  The  ingredients  used  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  a  sufllc  lent  quantity  of  saturated  water. 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  animal  dung  we  have  found  to  an- 
swer as,  well  as  a  larger  number.  A  perfectly  .good  lye 
wiiri>e  made  by  taking  one  barrel  each  of  two  of  the  spe- 
cies of  dung,  two  of  the  urinary  drainings,  one  of  quick 
lime,  And  about  50  barrels  of  saturated  water'-which  is 
then  to  be  used  as  above  explained. 

What  we  claim  as  our  improvement  on  Janfik-et's  me- 
thod of  forming  manure  by  the  rapid  fermentation  of  ve- 
getable fibres,  is,  first,  the  forming  of  the  said  vegetable 
matter  into  piles  or  heaps,  without  its  being  first  im- 
mersed in  the  pr^ared  lye,  and  the  subsequently  satura- 
ting the  same  by  the  pouring  on  the  lye  in  the  manner 
set  forth.  Chables  Bash, 

WUneneff         )  John  Gouuaet. 

Th.  M.  Abbett,    S 

J.  R.  AbbeU.      }    (Patented  June  24,  1843.)^ 


HEREFORDSxTHElR  DAIRY  PROPERTIES,  &c. 

Messrs.  Oatlobd  flt  Tdckes — ^According  to  promise, 
I  seod  you  the  result  of  my  dairy;  but  it  will  not  be  any 
criterion  to  judge  from,  although  the  actual  weight  is  ta- 
ken from  the  book  of  Mrs.  ftheldriek,  who  has  kept  a 
correct  account  of  every  pound  made. 

I  had  no  dairy  to  keep  my  milk,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  six  of  my  cows  were  milking,  and  not  one 
pound  was  made  fr^m  them  during  that  month.  Three 
of  them  calved  in  January. 

There  were  nine  three  year  olds,  two  four,  and  one 
seven,  milked  during  the  month  of  March.  I  sold  Cher- 
ry, a  three  year  old  heifer,  on  the  2d  of  A6rii.  From 
that  time  until  the  1st  of  Oct.,  I  milked  eleven,  at  which 
time  I  sold  my  milk  to  the  milkman.  The  Cbllowing  is 
a  true  statement: 

From  March  1st  to  Oct.  1st.  Butter,  l,4£r6| 

3d  Cream  Cheeses,  3  lbs.  each,  equal      lO&Jbs.  butter. 

113  quarts  of  Cream,  sold>  equal  to       113  lbs.  butter. 

1,674* 

My  opinion  is  that  the  same  cows  next  year,  will  make 
nearly  double  the  quantity;  for  my  first  cow  Lucy,  4 
years  old,  calved  Nov.  28,  and  made  8  lbs.  2  os«  last 
week;  the  only  cow  I  have  now  in  milk. 

I  quote  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  following 
remarks  from  a  speech  made  by  the  celebmred  breetler, 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
East  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  Oct  11,  1843: 

*'  He  could  not,  however,  conclude  without  making 
a  few  observations  as  a  successful  candidate.  It  had  fre- 
quently been  his  good  fortune  to  appear  before  them  in 
that  character,  but  he  never  felt  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  circumstances  as  on  the  present  occasimi;  for  it 
must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  except  in  a  few  In- 
stances, the  competition  was  very  good  indeed,  and  in 
some  cases  very  severe  struggles. 

«  He  was  the  more  happy,  as  a  great  victory  had  l>een 
gained  for  a  breed  of  cattle,  for  which  ho  was  a  strong 
advocate.  He  did  not  think,  as  judgte  were  generally 
prejudice  in  favor  of  Short  Horns,  that  Herefords  could 
have  been  so  successful  as  they  had  that  day  been. 

'*  When  he  first  became  a  fisrmer,  he  was  dOermimd 


to  have  a  good  breed  of  catfle.  Re  first  tximd 
Horns,  because  he  thought  they  were  the  be^ig  and  at  a 
sale  in  8uiR>lk,  he  purchased  several,  better  thmik  which 
could  not  be  obtained.  He  also  purchased  aonse  Here- 
fords, and  kept  them  together  for  twelve  months,  and  the 
result  was  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Herefords.  He 
was  therefore  compelled,  contrary  to  his  otns  wishes,  to 
give  up  the  Short  Horns  and  take  to  Herefords;  and  he 
had  from  that  time  continned  to  do  so,  being  satiafi«d  that 
with  his  soil  and  climate,  they  paid  the  best.  (JTeor, 
hear.)  He  trusted  the  Dannere  whom  he  was  suldreasing, 
would  do  as  he  had  done,  and  Judge  for  themselTcs  what 
description  of  stock  was  best  suited  to  their  farms;  and 
and  when  they  were  satisfied  that  they  bad  a  bread  which 
would  prove  siest  frofiiabU  to  them,  he  would  adviaa 
them  to  hup  to  than;  and  if  they  came  here  to  axhibit 
them  and  were  oeoasionally  unsuecessfttl,  he  'sroold  ad- 
vise them  to  go  home,  with  a  determinatioa  of  maatlag 
with  more  suceess  on  a  future  oecaaioa.     (Chaar8.*'> 

Be  it  nmomhered  that  Mr.  Hobbs  gained  the  first  pre* 
mium  as  the  ovmer  of  the  best  cow  in  mUk,  qf  an^  breed, 
with  a  Hereford,  What  \ciU  the  pen  depressere  qf  nH2king 
Her^de  eay  to  thief  Will  they  not  have  to  put  on  their 
"  studying  csps"  to  find  some  endorsers  for  **  Youattt*^ 

Again,  I  refer  you  to  a  sale  of  Herefords  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  Oct.  30,  page  12,  the  property  of  Mr. 
John  Hewer.  *'  An  in-calf  cow.  Lady,  by  Chance,  was 
knocked  down  for  100  guineas,  ($500  f)  two  year  old 
Victoria,  at  87  guineas,  ($435 0  yearling  heifer,  40 
guineas,  ($200;)  anageilbull.  Dangerous,  (the  sire  of 
some  of  my  heifers,)  100  guineas;  Lofty,  a  bull  cal^  51 
guineas,  and  several  others  at  similar  prices." 

What  does  this  say  for  the  Herefonls  ?  Will  it  not 
"  prove  "  that  eome  writer*  know  nothing  about  them?  and 
will  it  not  teach  eome  cfthem  to  search  for  facts  before 
they  <'  abuse  the  Herefiyrde  V*  I  i^efer  you  again  to  a  sale 
at  Algarkirke,  of  an  excellent  herd  of  short  horn  cattle 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  same  paper  for  Oct.  23,  p. 
12:  « Nonsuch,  two  years  and  six  months  old,  was 
knocked  down  at  X27  10  s.,  ($136.68,)  a  very  fine  animal ; 
others  fetched  from  £20  to  X'25.  Altogether,  the  sale 
has  been  highly  satiiifactory,  and  reflects  equal  credit  on 
the  breeder  and  auctioneer.  Ybung  Spectator  was  on  Che 
ground  and  was  much  admired." 

Such  comparisons  as  these  are  the  fnie  stondords  for 
other  breeders,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  such  authority 
to  substantiate  the  facts  I  have  previously  stated.  I  have 
an  own  sister  to  Lady,  several  half-sislers  to  Lofty,  and 
two  half-sisters  to  Victoria;  and  they  came  from  the 
Ueak  hiUe  qf  Gloticestershire,  from  the  herds  of  William, 
John,  and  Joseph  Hewer. 

I  do  not  think  an  «  extraordinary  "  milker  is  a  profita- 
ble animal  for  the  farmer.  If  I  can  keep  my  cows  up  to 
from  6  to  8  lbs.  each,  for  nine  months,  I  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied;  nor  do  I  think  that  three  herds  in  twenty,  will 
do  more,  unless  selected  entirely  for  that  purpose.  We 
all  know  that  a  great  quantity  of  milk  requires  to  be 
forced  with  extra  feed,  and  when  such  a  cow  is  dried  for 
the  gratier  or  feeder,  I  want  him  to  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  food  consumed,  and  the  price  sold  to  the  butcher. 

One  more  statement,  and  I  have  done.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  breeders  in  this  country  who  are  willing 
to  give  a  remunerating  price  for  a  good  animal.  The 
butchers  have  far  more  spirit  than  breeders,  and  my  ob- 
ject in  future  shall  be  to  serve  them.  If  breeders  want 
this  stock,  let  them  go  to  England  and  fetch  them;  they 
will  then  know  their  true  value.  At  present,  I  intend  to 
make  steers  of  all.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  show  another  ani- 
mal for  a  premium  in  this  country,  so  long  as  a  combined 
prejudice  exists. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Hon.  Exjisttts  CobnikO 
has  rendered  me  every  assistance  with  his  purse,  and  de- 
serves as  much  credit  for  this  noble  spirit  as  the  best  of 
the  noblemen  in  England.  They  know  agricultare  is 
the  only  support  of  the  country.  Directing  members  of 
this  country,  know  equally  well  the  benefit  they  render 
it  by  such  praiseworthy  transactions,  and  such  are  the 
true  supporters  of  a  prosperous  and  enterprising  country. 
It  is  such  men  only,  that  can  place  America  in  the  exalt- 
ed station  !«he  ought  to  occupy.        Wm.  H.  Sotham. 

Htrrford  Hail,  near  Albany,  Nov.  30«  1843, 
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DIPROTEHENTS  ON  MR.  KETCHUM'S  FARM, 

AT  WX9TF0RT,   CONNSCTICUT. 


LUUr  to  Solon  Robinson  cf  Lakt  C,  H,,  J^tofui,  from 
Ms /fiend  Richmond  iff  StaUn  Island,  and  StaU  qf 
JSfw-TcrJs,  eoiUaining  an  account  of  his  visit  to  see  the 
Improcements  o»  the  farm  qf  Mr,  Mor&is  Ketchttm, 
mt  Wkstfort  4n  Conneeticutf  in  the  month  cf  Septemiber, 

Tocm  iMt  letter  received  through  the  Cultivator,  (Oc- 
iober  aambery  1843,  p.  160,)  wmread  with  pleasure  and 
regret;  with  pleamre,  that  you  was  alive  and  well,  and 
kad  wide  me  the  medium  of  communicating  further  ag- 
ricolSBral  information,  valuable  to  the  farming  interest; 
witk  regret,  that  you  had  been  removed  as  Post  Master 
wImd  Ihe  aitnatioB  enabled  yon  to  do  so  much  for  the 
cooBtry,  without  injary  to  the  government  or  to  indiv 
Were  I  a. Tyler  man,  I  should  remonstrate 
an  act  so  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  petition 


la  reply  to  your  last,  I  shall  now  notice  an  agricultu- 
nl  visit  reeeatly  made  to  a  rocky  part  of  Connecticut. 

It  ie  agreeable  for  farmers  distant  from  each  other, 
ooeasioaally  to  interchange  visits,  compare  notes,  exa- 
mioe  ii^pcovements,  and  observe  the  diffiBrenoe  of  cul- 
trratiaii  eansed  by  climate,  soil  and  situation.  Mr. 
EeajMun's  visit  to  Oakland  farm  was  reciprocated  by 
me  in  Sept.  iS43,  when  several  days  were  spent  very 
agreeably  in  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  ftunily 
and  leisurely  walking  over  hill  and  dale,  among  rocks 
and  water  courses,  along  well  cultivated  fields  of  inter* 
vale^  and  among  other  things,  admiring  his  beautiAil 
stone  walls,  reclaimed  peat  bog,  and  his  excellent  stock 
of  animals. 

Wesiport  is  a  large  village,  situate  about  45  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  New- York,  or  55  north-east  of  Oak- 
IjBtd  farm  on  Staten  Island,  from  whence  I  write.  It  is 
near  the  mouth  of  Saug^tuck  river,  which  empties  into 
Long-  Island  Sound,  and  once  gave  name  to  the  village 
as  well  as  the  stream  on  which  the  village  is  situat^, 
hot  tbe  inhabitants,  not  pleased  with  this  euphonious 
Indian  name,  caused  it  to  be  supplanted  by  Westport. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Westport,  lies  the 
exeeXlcnt  (arm  of  Bfr.  Ketchum,  on  which,  within  a 
lew  years,  he  has  made  extensive  improvements,  which 
scrack  me  very  forcibly,  having  previously  been  over 
fbe  same  ground  in  1838.  It  is  situated  partly  in  the 
valley  of  ttie  Saugatuck,  and  partly  on  the  hills  which 
skirt  its  eastern  side,  from  which,  and  his  house,  is  a 
deligbtfal  and  picturesque  view  to  the  west,  overlook- 
ing his  whole  farm  and  extending  to  the  hills  &r  be- 
yood  tbe  valley. 

T%e  fiom  contains  over  two  hundred  acres,  and  is 
BOW  productive  in  grass  and  grain,  although  some 
years  ago  when  the  owner  was  younger,  he  cultivated 
k  witboot  soeeess,  having  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
Ksparing  toil  and  labor,  made  about  money  enough,  as 
he  used  facetiously  to  my,  <'  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.'- 
Thea  flie  fium  was  exhausted  by  cropping  without  ma- 
BBre,  flmder  the  cultivation  of  previous  occupants,  and 
•>  it  remained  a  number  of  years.  Now,  however,  it 
is  gres^  sdtared,  some  of  it  is  under  high  cultivation, 
and  all  more  or  less  improved* 

Mr.  Ket^um>s  fiirm  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 
public ^vmds.  1.  That  portion  lying  south  of  the  old 
road  leading  from  Saugatuck  through  Greenes  Farms  to 
GrteaAalkd^  contains  about  75  acres,  and  is  very  rocky. 
2.  A  portion  containing  35  acres  on  the  north  and  west- 
erly aide  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  farm 
by  the  turnpike  road  from  Westport  to  New  Fairfield, 
and  is  part  rolling  and  part  level  land,  but  all  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation.  This  is  the  poorest  part  of  the  farm, 
being  of  a  stoney  and  gravelly  soil,  exhausted  and  not 
yet  taken  in  hand  by  the  owner,  as  it  is  the  most  re- 
mote  from  his  residence  and  farm  buildings.  3.  The 
main  body  of  the  iarm  lies  between  the  old  road  to 
Greenfield  on  its  southerly  side  and  the  turnpike  on  its 
■oiiherty  side,  while  a  cross  road  passes  along  its  en- 
tile westerly  front,  making  it  a  compact  quai&angular 
body  of  land,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  acres,  ad- 
mirably situated  for  access  to  all  its  divisions  from  one 


field  to  the  other,  or  from  the  three  public  roads  which 
are  always  in  good  order* 

This  fiiirm  is  in  a  primitive  region.  The  rock  of  the 
hills  is  gneiss,  but  the  plain  land  is  a  gravelly  diluvion, 
as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  hills  where  the  base  rock 
is  covered.  There  are  two  small  streams  which  water 
the  farm,  and  are  seldom  known  to  be  entirely  dry. 
One  has  its  origin  in  a  small  peat  swamp  in  the  second 
or  remote  section  of  the  farm,  and  after  crossing  the 
turnpike,  meanders  through  several  acres  of  similar 
stramp,  and  waters  several  fields  which  are  not  swampy, 
and  after  leaving  the  &rm,  finds  its  way  into  the  Sauga- 
tuck river.  The  other  stream  arises  from  springs  at  the 
base  of  the  rock  in  the  first  section  of  the  farm  near  the 
old  road,  and  after  running  around  the  house  and  bam 
in  the  central  part,  wanders  through  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  dwelling:  Ukence  taking  a  course  for  several  rods 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  again  passes  through  a  field  in 
the  central  part  of  the  farm,  and  joins  the  other  stream 
a  short  distance  before  it  leaves  the  possessions  of  Mr. 
Ketchum. 

A  large  farm  so  situated,  and  near  a  large  and  thriving 
village  from  whence  is  a  water  communication  to  the 
New- York  market,  ought  to  be  a  highly  valuable  and 
productive  one.  But  it  should  also  have  a  wealthy 
owner,  whose  resources  may  be  liberally  applied  to 
renovate  and  improve  it.  And  such  is  its  present  pro- 
psietor,  who  is  doing  much  to  put  it  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  as  well  as  in  beautifying  ami  ornamenting  it. 
He  commenced  his  improvements  in  1838,  and  has  been 
annually  since  adding  thereto,  though  he  has  much  yet 
to  accomplish  in  bringing  up  some  of  his  old  fields; 
but  this  he  will  soon  do,  as  he  has  found  a  mine  upon 
his  £Btrm,  which  will  enable  him  to  put  all  his  fields  into 
good  heart,  as  it  has  already  a  part  of  them.  This  mine 
is  in  the  peat  bogs. 

Most  of  the  improvements  are  on  the  central  or  main, 
and  befft  part  of  the  farm.  In  1888,  there  was  a  small 
ancient  farm-house  and  two  small  barns  on  the  premises. 
That  year  he  removed  the  old  bouse  and  the  bam,  which 
stood  near  it,  and  erected  on  the  same  site  a  handsome, 
tasty  wooden  dwelling  house,  but  not  an  extravagant  one. 
At  a  proper  distance  was  also  erected  a  bam,  €0  feet  by 
30,  and  a  hay-house,  75  feet  by  25,  part  of  whjgh  was 
appropriated  as  a  stable,  carriage  house,  and  dbm-cribs. 
A  little  to  the  northward  of  his  bam,  was  also  built  that 
year  a  snug  two  story  frame  house  for  his  principal 
fanner  and  frrm  laborers.  These  improvements  I  mw 
progressing  in  1838. 

Since  then  he  has  converted  a  swamp  in  the  rear  of 
his  house  into  a  ganlen,  by  ditching,  draining,  and  cov- 
ering with  soil.  In  front  of  the  dwelling  two  fields 
have  been  thrown  into  a  lawn  of  about  ten  acres,  orna- 
mented with  fruit  and  forest  trees  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic growth,  and  with  annual  and  perennial  fiowers  and 
shrubbery.  The  stream  which  runs  through  the  lawn  is 
now  confined  by  stone  embankments,  and  prevented 
from  overflowing  as  formerly,  when  a  part  of  the  lawn 
was  an  alder  swamp,  now  converted  into  dry  and  arable 
land.  A  part  of  the  lawn  was  a  stony  and  gravelly  bot- 
tom, with  several  out-croppings  of  the  gneiss  rock,  around 
which  have  been  planted  groups  of  trees  in  vigorous 
growth,  among  which  I  observed  some  thrifty  young 
yellow  locust  trees  (Robinia  pseudo -acacia)  raised  from 
the  seed  in  1838.  The  whole  lawn,  which  at  the  time  of 
my  former  visit  was  poor  and  unproductive,  is  now  in 
good  heart,  and  chiring  the  last  season  (18&)  notwith 
standing  a  severe  drouth,  produced  two  crops  of  grass. 
No  expense,  however,  has  been  q>ared  to  convert  a 
rough  unsightly  piece  of  ground  into  a  beautiful  and 
agreeable  promenade,  where,  at  my  visit  in  September, 
it  was  delightful  to  see  the  children  amusing  themselves 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  climbing  the  rocky  knolls, 
or  romping  and  racing  along  the  serpentine  carriage  road 
which  runs  through  the  lawn,  and  emerges  into  the  pub 
lie  road  at  the  farther  end. 

But  the  greatest  object  of  attraction  to  the  &rmer  in 
viewing  this  lawn,  is  the  enclosure  on  three  sides  of  it, 
consisting  of  huge  stone  walls.  On  the  northerly  side 
is  a  wall  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  upon, 
put  up  without  mortar.    It  is  as  straight  as  a  die,  smooth. 
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lair,  and  geaiXy  battering  on  both  sides,  four  and  a  half 
feet  at  the  bottom,  six  feet  above  gronxid,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  on  top.  The  wall  at  the  westerly  end  is  not  so 
high  as  the  other,  and  is  banked  up  on  ttie  lawn  side. 
7']iat  on  the  southerly  side  is  a  curiosity.  It  runs  along* 
the  public  road  some  forty  rods,  and  is  built  with  huge 
rocks,  and  its  outer  face  is  stxuight  and  battering,  though 
not  so  smooth  and  fair  as  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lawn.  It  has  a  base  of  six  feet,  is  of  the  same 
height,  and  in  addition  thereto  is  capped  with  large 
rocks,  with  their  rough  ends  overhanging  the  wall,  like 
a  coping,  giving  it  an  unique  appearance.  It  is  banked 
Dp  on  the  inside,  and  you  may  walk  on  the  rough  coping, 
but  it  is  not  an  agreeable  place  to  promenade.  From 
the  outside  it  is  impossible  for  man  or  beast  to  climb 
over. 

If  you  should  ask  the  reason  of  constructing  such 
heavy  stone  walls,  the  answer  would  be,  the  abundance 
of  rocks  and  stones,  and  the  determination  to  dispose  of 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  You  may  easily  imagine 
the  original  roughness  of  £e  land,  when  such  walls  were 
constructed  of  materials  collected  from  a  few  surround- 
ing acres. 

But  of  all  structures  of  the  kind,  there  was  one  other 
on  the  first  and  most  roclcy  section  of  the  &rm,  that  beats 
every  thing  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  wall  about  forty  rods 
in  length,  having  a  base  of  six  feet,  a  height  of  six,  and 
wai<  six  feet  wide  on  the  top.  Most  of  the  materials 
were  huge  rocks,  and  yet  both  sides  of  the  wall  were 
handsomely  fiiced,  and  well  put  together,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  they  were  all  taken  from  a  portion  of  about 
three  acres  of  the  adjoining  lot,  now  in  arable  condition, 
which  it  never  was  before. 

These  stone  walls  have  been  costly  improvements,  and 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Ketchum  to  say  that  he  has  done  won- 
ders. In  the  accomplishment  of  these  undertakings,  he 
employed  a  Mr.  fiurr  Wood,  whose  skill  and  tact  in 
handling  rocks  is  superior  to  any  man  in  the  rocky  re- 
gions of  Connecticut.  He  moves  his  rocks,  and  builds 
his  walls  without  a  frame  or  line  to  work  by,  trusting 
alone  to  the  accuracy  of  his  eye;  and  these  of  which  I 
have  written,  I  examined  with  care,  walking  by  them 
and  over  them,  and  they  were  found  as  straight  and  as 
smooth,  and  to  have  a  batter  as  regular  as  if  a  line  and 
bevel  ^d  been  constantly  used  in  their  progress  of 
erection. 

Another  improvement,  however,  has  been  made  on 
the  farm,  of  a  more  productive  or  profitable  character. 
He  has  reclaimed  a  quaking  peat  bog  of  about  six  acres, 
and  in  1843  cut  two  crops  of  grass  from  it.  This  bog, 
in  183$,  was  partially  drained,  and  at  tluit  time  a  pole 
could  be  pressed  down  perpendicularly  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet.  In  some  parts  of  it.  That  year  also,  he  had 
an  ox  mired  in  it,  and  the  animal  was  so  injured  in  get- 
ting him  out,  that  he  was  ever  after  disabled  from  work. 
The  bog  is  now  so  firm  that  a  loaded  team  can  be  driven 
over  any  part  of  it.  Its  surface  was  formerly  covered 
with  tussacks  of  coarse  bog  grass,  and  patches  of  briars 
and  wild  roses.  In  August,  1838,  its  surface  was  btimt 
over  with  advantage,  and  many  of  the  briars  afterwards 
pulled  up  by  the  roots.  But  Mr.  Ketchum  found  that  it 
required  more  draining;  and  taking  a  hint  from  an  ag- 
ricuUural  speech  of  the  Hon.  I>.  Webster,  after  return- 
ing from  Europe,  about  draining  lands  there,  he  made 
the  application.  Accordingly,  he  commenced  ditching 
on  the  margin  of  the  bog,  and  continued  it  all  around, 
arresting  the  supply  of  water  from  the  adjacent  higher 
ground,  and  conveying  it  by  the  outlet  which  carried  off 
the  water  of  the  ditches  previously  made.  A  year  had 
not  passed  away  before  he  found  the  surface  dryer  and 
firmer,  and  the  old  ditches  mostly  dry.  He  then  pared 
the  whole  surface,  carting  away  the  bogs  and  roots,  and 
piling  them  on  the  adjacent  upland,  where  they  were 
afterwards  burnt,  producing  some  two  thousand  bushels 
of  ashes.  In  making  the  now  ditches,  and  deeepening 
the  old  ones,  several  hundred  ^oads  of  black  peat  were 
collected  in  heaps  near  the  pared  bogs.  After  exposure 
to  the  winter,  the  peat  crumbled  into  t  fine  black  mould, 
and  it  was  then  incorporated  with  lime  and  the  ashes  of 
the  bogs,  making  a  rich  and  valuable  compost,  contain- 
ing humus  made  soluble  by  potash  and  lime. 

The  peat  bog  so  denuded  of  its  inrface,  neverthelen 


became  dry  and  trm,  and  was  seeded  with  timothy, 
(PkUum  pratenu,)  and  in  September,  1843,  I  mw  men 
cutting  the  second  crop  of  grass  that  season.  It  is  now 
a  valii^le  meadow,  and  will  continue  so  for  a  long 
time.  The  compost  made  with  the  peat  and  ashes  and 
lime,  was  given  as  a  top  dressing  to  an  adjoining  field 
of  clover,  and  it  was  then  also  fit  to  be  cut  a.  second 
time. 

The  expense  of  reclaiming  this  peat  bog:  of  a  few 
acres,  has  been  considerable;  but  the  outlay  has  been 
more  than  repaid  by  the  quantity  of  rich  maanre  made 
by  the  operation,  witiiont  calculating  theeoaversion  of  a 
bog  into  arable  land.  Of  this  fact  the  proprietor  feels 
perfectly  satisfied.  He  has,  this  autonm,  (1843,)  sowed 
a  field  with  wheat,  manured  with  his  peat  compost,  and 
he  assures  me,  since  my  visit,  that  it  proBkises  well, 
judging  from  its  rapid  growth  and  fine  appearand*  after 
coming  up.  Here  then,  we  have  wheat  growing  upon 
a  soil  which  for  many  years  past  woqld  not  produce  that 
grain,  but  would  grow  poor  crops  of  rye,  or  oats,  or 
buckwheat.  The  value  of  this  improvement  to  Mr. 
Ketchum  is  not  limited  to  the  few  acres  reclaimed,  or 
to  the  manure  made.  It  has  taught  him  how  he  can  re- 
claim ten  acres  more  of  the  same  kind  of  land,  which 
he  has,  and  therefh>m  make  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
manure  for  future  application.  This  alone,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  a  part  of  the  cojmtiy  where  little  or 
no  manure  is  to  be  bought,  and  where  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual makes  enough  to  feed  his  crops  well. 

Mr.  Ketchum  has  also  made  improvements  on  those 
parts  of  his  farm  where  there  are  no  rocks,  by  good  and 
substantial  fences.  Woodland  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  scarce,  and  fencing  timber  dear.  He  has  a  long 
line  of  fence  with  red  cedar  posts,  which  I  sent  to  him 
from  Slaten  Island;  and  he  showed  me  a  quantity  of 
sawed  oak  posts,  imported  from  Chenango  county  in 
this  state,  which  he  had  laid  up  in  cross  piles  to  season, 
and  he  intended  to  char  the  lower  ends. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  farm  is  the  want  of 
timber.  The  proprietor,  however,  has  a  tract  of  wood- 
land, six  or  eight  miles  distant,  in  a  region  called  the 
"  J)9vUs  Den,**  where  even  the  most  industrious  Yankee 
cannot  glean  a  living.  It  accordingly  remains  in  its  na- 
tural state  of  forest,  which,  when  levelled  by  the  axe,  is 
left  to  grow  again.  It  is  a  great  curiosity  to  visit  the 
D€niii  where  it  appears  as  if  his  Satanic  Miyesty  had 
amused  himself  in  breaking  into  fragments  the  gneiss 
rocks  and  heaping  them  in  irregular  and  confused  masses. 
Geologists  would  say  that  such  appearances  are  caused 
by  an  upheaval.  If  upheavals  are  produced  by  central 
fires,  as  they  admit,  then  the  people  of  Connecticut  are 
not  far  out  of  the  way  in  attributing  the  reckless  breaking, 
scattering,  and  piling  of  the  fragments  of  rocks  at  the 
Devil's  Den,  to  the  agency  of  the  Old  Boy. 

Appropos  as  to  land  destitute  of  timber.  Would  it  not 
be  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  yellow  locust  on  your 
prairies,  for  shade,  for  ornament,  and  ultimately  for 
fencing  timber  ?  Locust  trees  can  be  raised  from  the 
seed  in  a  few  years,  and  by  soaking  the  seed  in  water 
heated  to  boiling,  they  will  come  up  almost  as  soon  as 
beans.  I  have  done  so  both  here  and  in  New-Tork,  and 
seen  the  same  method  practiced  on  Long  Island.  Red 
cedar  also,  (Cupreatut  thyoitUt,)  might  be  valuable  to 
you.  If  so,  I  can  send  you  any  quantity  of  the  seeds, 
which  are  small  and  are  here  called  cedar  plums.  The 
trees  abound  in  my  neighborhood,  springing  up  q>OD(a- 
neously  from  the  seeds,  which  pass  through  the  aUmen- 
tary  canal  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Ketchum>s  stock  of  cattle  was  not  as  large  as  his 
farm  would  warrant ;  but  it  was  select  and  excellent,  hav- 
some  ftill  blooded  Durhams,  and  crosses  with  the  Devoos. 
Among  them  he  pointed  out  a  young  Durham  cow,  that 
gave  a  large  pail  of  milk  morning  and  evening,  was  a 
precocious  animal  of  large  growth,  though  only  sixteen 
months  old,  and  had  a  calf  at  fourteen  months,  having 
contracted  too  great  an  intimacy  with  a  yearling  bull, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  owner.  In  October,  1843, 
some  portions  of  his  fine  ^tock  were  sent  from  the  field, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  co  the  Agricultural 
Fair  at  Bridgeport,  and  obtained  three  several  premimns, 
being  allowed  by  good  judges  to  have  been  among  the 
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catfde  in  Conneeticnt,  and  the  yery  best  in  Fairileld 
coanty,  in  which  Ihe  fiirm  is  situated. 

His  stock  of  swine  also^  was  not  large ;  bat  the  snimals 
were  of  a  siqierior  Iveedf  being  Aill  blood  Berkshires, 
from  the  stock  of  C.  N.  Bement  of  Albsny.  He  hss  a 
?ft«apoiitan  sow,  which  he  has  had  croned  with  the 
Bershire.  This  breed  of  hogs  is  nid  to  be  very  fine  and 
flellcate«  Coming  from  a  warm  climate  and  being  wlth- 
mc  hair  or  bristles,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can 
withstand  our  climate.  I  apprehend  it  will  degenerate 
here,  before  it  becomes  acclimated^  and  then  it  will  pro- 
bably reeoTO'  its  external  coating  which  nature  has  given 
to  all  animals  in  cold  climates  to  keep  them  warm. 

Wesqtorty  although  a  short  distance  east,  and  a  little 
north  of  Scaten  Island,  has  a  severer  climate,  and  in  con- 
sequcnec  of  early  frosts  the  com  crop  is  sometimes  in- 
^iredy  and  hence  the  Dutton  variety  has  been  introduced 
on  aecoont  of  its  early  maturity.  On  Staten  Island  we 
raise  the  large  white  ilint  com,  which  is  seldom  injui'ed 
by  siirmnnal  frosts,  although  it  requires  three  or  four 
weeks  longer  to  mature  than  the  Dutton.  This  variety 
of  com  does  not  thrive  here,  in  our  stiff  clayey  soil. 

Enough  for  the  present.  With  regard  and  esteem, 
from  yours,  Richmond. 

Omkitmd  Fkrm,  SUOen  hUmdy  Nov,  14,  1843. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  MANURING  GRASS  LANDS. 


EniTons  or  the  Cultivatok — By  recurring  to  page 
164,  of  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  you  will  find  some 
experiments  of  mine  on  manuring  grass  lands.  On  the 
5th  of  6lh  mo.  lasit,  I  staked  two  squares  of  exactly  one 
aqiBre  rod  each,  adjacent  to  the  five  mentioned  as  above, 
and  nombered  them  6  and  7 ;  on  No.  6, 1  sowed  1  lb.  of 
<iry  snlphale  of  soda,  and  on  No.  7,  one  quart  of  common 
salt.  Ko.  1  to  5,  inclusive,  have  had  nothing  applied  to 
them  since  last  year,  and  therefore  present  the  second 
year's  result  of  the  manures  then  applied  to  them.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  their  weights,  taken  immedi- 
aiely  after  cutting,  on  the  1th  of  8th  mo.  last. 

No-  1. ss|lbs.       I       No.  4. 6441b». 

«. 61  I  6. bbl 

a. Ml  I  6. 45J 

No.  7. 474  lbs. 

FroBft  this,  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  valua- 
ble efiects  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  England,  when 
applied  to  grass  lands,  there  was  8;^  less  grass  on  the 
square  manured  with  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  6\  lbs. 
IcM  on  the  sqnare  manured  with  salt,  than  on  No.  1, 
which  had  received  no  manure  whatever;  in  other 
wonJsy  they  injured  the  land  by  these  amounts.  No.  2, 
whieh  w^as  manured  with  ashes  last  year,  you  will  per- 
cci\  e  iCill  shows  a  marked  superiority  over  all  the  oth- 
Siakpotfy  nth  mo,  26,  1843.     N.  N.  D. 


in  the  spring,  after  the  plants  have  become  strong,  treat- 
ing them  also  with  compost  or  poudrette,  the  crop  could 
be  more  conveniently  managed.  In  the  former  case,  the 
sickle  was  employed;  but  the  latter  method  would  admit 
the  introduction  of  the  scythe. 

**  The  soil  for  Lucerne,"  says  Loudon,  <'  must  be  dry> 
friable,  and  inclining  to  sand,  with  a  subsoil  not  inferior 
[in  quality.]  Unless  the  soil  be  g^od  and  deep,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  cultivate  lucem;"  and  yet  I  have  a 
patch  of  several  square  rods,  sowed  broad-cast,  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  which  is  doing  well.  The  seed  was  a 
present  from  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Rochester;  and  as  it  had 
to  be  sown  somewhere,  I  selected  a  loam,  rather  heavy, 
the  best  spot  I  could  find  that  was  mellow,  though  hardly 
dry  enough  for  wheat.  I  have  been,  therefore,  agreeably 
disappointed.  It  has  resisted  the  frost  well,  which  f 
scarcely  expected,  and  lar  exceeds  the  aiyoining  clover 
in  growth. 

This  experiment  has  satisfied  me  that  farmers  might 
find  it  very  convenient  and  profitable  to  appropriate  some 
half  acre  of  land  adjoining  their  stables  or  barn-yard. 
Throughout  the  whole  summer,  horses  from  the  plow  or 
from  the  road  could  be  promptly  provided  for ;  and  a  bait 
for  each  milch  cow,  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  would 
be  paid  for  in  the  pail.  D.  T 

QreatfUld,  Caffuga  Co.y  I2th  mo,  16,  1843. 


BOTTS»  STRAW  €UTTER. 


LUCERN. 


«*  LiTCEnjf ,"  says  Nicholson,  "  makes  the  sweetest 
inosC  flattening  food  in  the  world  for  cattle;''  and 
Dmwn  ways,  **  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  productive,  and 
that  whtch  comes  sooner  into  use  [in  the  spring]  than  any 
other  of  the  artificial  grasses.  From  three  to  five  tons 
of  exeellent  hay  can  be  cut  to  the  acre;  and  with  the 
best  cultivation  and  plentiful  manuring,  nine  tons  per 
vre  have  been  had  in  a  season.  It  is  supposed  that  our 
dry  ./warm  sammers  are  more  fiivorable  to  its  growth  than 
tfce  cool  and  moist  cmes  of  Great  Britain;  and  [Chancellor] 
Liringston  basobtaiined  greater  proilucts  than  those  men- 
tioaed  by  British  writers."  The  plants  often  last  from 
eight  to  ten  yean. 

LoeerD  requires  two  or  more  years  before  it  attains  its 
hCl  growth;  and  therefore,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks, 
**ft  10  ill  adapted  to  enter  into  general  rotations.''  For 
aoiliBgy  however,  it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  may  be 
eat  at  least  four  times  in  a  season,  «  giving  no  taste  to 
Ihe  —»iir  and  bntter,''*  and  «one  acre  is  sufficient  for 
ftree  or  Ibor  cows.'^  I  have  seen  it  planted  near  Phila- 
ielphiay  in  rows  or  hills»  and  tiie  intervals  plowed  twice 
a  year.  This  culture  greatly  increased  its  vigor;  but  if 
it  be  sown  broad-cast,  and  light  harrows  be  used  early 


*  Drowa's  Farmer's  Guide. 

7.  c.^««io)pBdia  of  Plants. 


Messrs.  Oatlord  &  Tucker  : — My  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  an  article  in  the  Dec.  No.  of  the  Cultivator, 
from  your  distinguished  correspondent  Mr.  Bement,  in 
which  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to  notice  the  straw  cut- 
ter invented  by  me,  and  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural 
Fair  of  New- York,  in  1842.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Bement  for  the  commendations  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
machine,  considering  the  uniavorable  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  exhibited;  but  in  speaking  of  it,  he 
uses  an  expression  which  I  feel  bound  to  notice,  as  it 
may  lead  to  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  some  of  your 
widely  difibsed  readers.  He  says,  <'  it  appears  to  be  a 
machine  long  sought  for,  viz.  one  that  will  ciit  hay,  straw 
and  cornstalks.^'  Now,  this  machine  was  taken  from  Al- 
bany, put  in  good  order,  and  exhibited  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards at  the  Fair  of  tlie  Philailelphia  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, and  at  the  great  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in 
j  New-Tork.  At  both  places  it  bore  away  the  palm  from 
all  competitors,  and  at  the  latter  it  received  a  silver  me- 
dal on  account  of  its  superiority  as  a  hay,  straw,  and 
Istalk  cotter.  I  believe  it  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  and 
I  most  efficient  straw  cutter,  and  better  ailapted  to  the  ca- 
ipacity  and  management  of  common  operati\es,  tlian  any 
'other  machine  I  have  ever  seen;  and  in  this  opinion  I 
am  supported  by  testimonials  from  hunilreds  of  tlie  most 
judicious  farmers  in  Virginia  and  the  southern  country. 
But  I  have  received  several  orders  for  this  cutter  from 
gentlemen  in  the  south,  because  of  its  supposed  ailapta- 
tion  to  the  cutting  of  cornstalks,  and  I  have  uniformly 
declined  to  send  it  under  such  circumstances,  because  I 
knew  it  was  fitted  for  no  such  purpose.  The  truth  is, 
the  cornstalks  of  the  north  and  south  are  very  diilcrent 
things.  You  grow  your  com  very  thick,  and  your  stalks 
are  hardly  larger  than  your  thumb,  whilst  ours  are  fre- 
quently as  large  as  your  wrist. 

This  knife,  although  intended  for  straw  and  hay,  on 
account  of  its  great  strength,  operates  very  well  on  our 
topSf  (the  part  of  the  plant  above  the  esur,)  and  your  stalks. 
But  I  have  never  seen  but  one  knife  aikipted  to  cutting 
the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  southern  country,  and 
that  is  one  which  I  have  lately  gotten  up  for  the  express 
purpose,  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman,  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  viz :  that  of  cutting  the  stalk  obliquely,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  knife  descending  upon  the  layer  of 
stalks  so  as  to  make  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  it. 

This  knife  will  also  cut  straw  and  hay,  as  well  ai 
stalks,  but  requires  to  be  fed  by  hand,  whilst  the  one  first 
spoken  of  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  execution,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  very  perfect  feeding  apparatus. 

The  cutter  reconunended  by  Mr.  Bement  is  sold  at 
thirty  dollars,  the  stalk  cutter  proper  at  ten  dollars. 

Richmond,  Va,,  Dee,  15, 18^.  O.  T.  Botts. 
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FIO01IEB  AHD  DBSOBIPTIOIIS 
QfFU>€  cMu  i>arUti€9  ifPtam,  ly  ▲.  J.  Downing. 

The  Mmdelcine 
Paw  u  ili«  bait 
v^ry  •arlff  pear 
in  eulCivmUon; 
aSythoHgh  influri- 
or  to  the  Blood- 
good  and  Dear- 
bora's  seedliiif , 
iti  aarliar  mata- 
rit7  render*  it 
▼ary  datirabla  in 
OFary  ooUaetion. 
Ita  name  ariaes 
from  Ita  ripen- 
ing in  Franee  a- 
boQt  the  22d  Ju- 
ly, whieh  is  Che 
F£t6  de  Saiate 
Magdalene.  It 
commenoea  ri- 
pening here  a- 
boQt  the  middle 
of  July. 

FruU  rather 
fmall,  turbinate, 
narrowmg  gra- 
dually towards 
the  stalls,  where 
it  thickens  a  lit- 
tle. StaXk  from 
1  to  1}  inehea  long,  alender,  a  little  enrred,  and  rather 
obliquely  inaerted.  Ey  vtry  slightly  sunk.  Skin  pale 
green,  becoming  a  little  yellowish,  with  aometimea  a 
faint  binah  when  fully  ripe.  FUth  white,  melting,  with 
an  abundance  of  swaet  and  rather  vinous  juice.  A  good 
bearer,  but  the  fruit  muat  be  picked  a  few  daya  in  ad- 
vance, and  ripened  in  the  iMrase,  or  it  ia  rather  liable  to 
rot  at  the  core. 


n.  Whits  Dotsnnx.  This  celebrated  old  fruit, 
known  by  so  many  names  in  various  parta  of  the  coun- 
try, (and  by  at  least  twenty  more  in  dilTerent  portions  of 
Europe,)  ia  indisputably  one  of  the  finest  of  all  peara.  On 
the  sea  coast,  or  within  the  direct  inflitance  of  the  salt 


in  d» 


breezes,  it  oAcn  laila  to  prodnee  good  fruit;  bat 
interior,  it  is  universally  cultivated,  and  prodnea 
lar  and  moat  abmdant  cropa  of  the  most  beantifol  pears. 
Ita  fruit  ia  largest  and  fineat  on  atrong  loamy  soils  ap- 
proaching clay.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Septem* 
ber,  and  remi^ns  in  perfection  ior  loor  or  five  weeks. 

FrwU  above  medium  size,  roundish  oblong,  narrowing 
most  towards  the  stalk.  Cohr  pale  yritow,  dotted  with 
a  litae  russet,  and  often  showing  a  fine  bluah  on  one  side. 
Stalk  ranging  in  length  from  threei>fonr(faa  to  one  and  a 
half  inehea,  but  generally  about  one  inch  long*,  rather 
strong  and  atraight,  curved  a  litfle  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  tree,  and  inaerted  in  a  alight  depreasion. 
Caiyx  very  small,  with  doeed  aegments,  and  aet  in  a 
smooth,  very  aliallow  baain.  Fimk  white,  fine  granic<^ 
exceedingly  melting,  buttery,  and  delieioua.  If  picked 
from  the  tree  when  it  commencea  ripening,  and  carried 
to  the  fruit  room,  this  pear  may  oftmi  be  retained  in  fins 
perfection  till  the  first  of  November,  and  taking  into  ooa- 
sidcration  ita  produetiveneH,  beauty  and  fine  javor^  it  is 
searoely  lurpsaied  by  any  of  the  newer  varietiea. 


in.  Winter  Nkus.  The  Winter  Nelis,  of  delieioai 
flavor,  melting,  and  very  juicy  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  fineat  dessert 
pears.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Nelis  of  Mechlin,  ancceeds 
admirably  in  our  climate,  and  is  not  inferior  to.any  oth- 
er of  the  new  Flemish  winter  pears. 

Fn$U  of  medium  size,  roundirii  obovate,  narrowing 
with  a  alight  hollow  towards  the  stalk.  Color  yellowish 
green,  pretty  well  covered  with  ttreaki  of  gray  mssst 
and  russet  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted 
in  a  narrow  cavity.  Caiyx  open,  with  iirm  short  seg- 
mentB,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  FU9h  yrilowisb,  fine 
grained,  bultery,  melting,  angary  and  high  flavored. 

IT.  8SCKXL.  This  unique  pear,  the  original  tree  of 
which,  is,  we  believe,  still  growixig  on  the  turn  of  Mr. 
Seckel,  near  Philadelphia,  is  admitted  to  be  the  ki^ 
JUivored  pear  known  in  either  hemiaphere,  **  possessing  a 
high  vinous  aroma,*'  aays  one  of  the  highest  Soropean 
authorities,  <«  which  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any 
thing  in  fruits."  It  forms  a  very  symmetrical  bushy 
tree  of  rather  compact  but  very  healthy  growth,  prodnc* 
ing  its  fruit  in  dnaters,  chiefly  at  the  enda  of  the  branches, 
and  bearing  very  r^ularly  and  abundantly.  No  gardso, 
however  amall,  should  be  without  thia  exquiaitely  A*- 
vored  dessert  fruit.  ^^ 

F^wU  imall,  lo^  obovat^  a  Iftaa  eomprsned  towards 
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Color  doU  gTMDishbrowiij 

redchMk.    Stalk  half 

of  an  inch  long,  x«- 

ohUqaolj  UBtrted    in  a   veiy 

Colyr  maUy  part^ 

placed  aaarly  on  a  level 

FU^  JtticTj  ten- 

:,  with  a  bl|^h  and  agree- 

and  a  peenliarlj  qiicj 

rieli  flavor.    It  ia  in  perfeetion 

the  AaCoCSe|»teinber  tothe  mid- 

r  Ootoher,    To  obtain  ftnit  of 

iBa»fhe  treea  of  thia  variety 

be  waa  floppliedwith  naaan, 

lAodentelj  thinned 


V.    BEtTRRE  DiEL. 

(Bturri  RoyaU,) 
(IHsl't  Mutterbirne,) 

An  exoellenC  late  Antnmn 
pear  of  Flemish  oripio,  raised  by 
Dr.  Van  Mens  of  Louvain,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Diel,  a  diBtingioJahed  German 
pomologiat.  The  tree  eomes  into  bearing  very  ear- 
ly, and  prodncea  abundant  cropa  of  large,  deep  yellow 
frnit  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
and  the  boriaontal  branehes  generally  become  pendant. 
The  fruit  aoqoires  a  higher  flavor  as  (he  tree  advances  in 
age. 

FmU  large,  swollen  most  in  the  middle,  and  narrow- 
ing to  each  end,  a  little  hollowed  towards  the  stalk.  Co- 
lor,  at  first,  pale  yellowish  green,  becoming  when  fially 
ripe,  orange,  with  scattered  gn^  dots,  and  marbiings  of 
msset.    Stalk  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  strong, 
woody,  inserted  often  in  an  uneven  angular  cavity.     Co' 
tyx  nearly  closed,  with  long  segments,  and  placed  in 
a  rather  irregular  basin.  FU^h  yellowish  white, 
a  little  coarse  grained  around  the  core,  but 
juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavor. 
Ripe  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December. 


CULTUBE  OF  FEUIT.— No.  I. 


Wc  paapoae  to  fomlah  our  readers  ooeaalonally  with 
for  the  enltivation  of  fruit,  embracing  every 
of  eoiiaequenee  firom  the  apple  to  the  strawberry; 
the  culture  adapted  to  each,  and  a  selection  of  the 
deainble  varieties,  for  those  who  have  but  little 
aa  wdl  aa  for  the  farmer*s  orchard.  We  intend  to 
oae  nnmber  of  the  proposed  series  once  in  each 
To  those  who  have  large  fruit  gardens  and  or- 
every  thing  relating  to  their  management,  every 
by  wfaieh  their  culture  may  be  improved,  must 
beaasatter  of  importance;  and. to  thoee  whose 
perhaps  eonsasta  of  but  half  an  acre,  or  even 
thero  are  nsany  such  among  our  subscribers,  it 
eannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  to  make  the 
litae«  To  snch.  It  is  indeed  Ux  preferable  to 
wdl  bearing  trees,  of  excellent  and  seasonable 
Ehan  to  have  their  limited  grounds  occupied 
rhoee  only  product  is  small  unpalatable  fruit. 
however  limited  his  means,  or  however  little 
land  be  oocapies,  should  be  deterrad  firom  the  cuUi- 
oCjirsf  reUfntU,  A  tree  of  the  best  variety  costs 
>  flian  the  worst — and  will  grow  in  the  cor- 
of  n  aiBall  yard,  as  well  as  on  the  richest  domain.  A 
of  Iba  finest  selection,  will  cost  but  three  or 
doUnia*  and  may  be  properly  transplanted  for  half 
aaiB.  La  ^^e  years,  if  well  taken  care  of,  they  will 
rd  n  TCtnm  for  the  labor  bestowed;  and  few  would 
I  be  ariUing  to  part  with  them  for  five  times  their 
The  proprietor  of  the  village  garden,  will  find 
pi— asnt  hours  of  recreation  in  their  management; 
s  nsrecaMe  and  useful  occupation  will  be  finished 
Id  his  children.  Indeed,  the  culture,  propagation  by 
*««*<s*f;^  and  grafting,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
aboold  be  considered  as  an  indispensable  ac- 


The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  planting  fruit  trees,  is 
the  9tUdtiim  qftMa  growtd.  This,  it  is  true,  is  often  in  a 
great  measure  beyond  our  control;  but  still,  even  in  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  if  there  is  any  difl^erence  in  the  soil, 
there  is  some  choice;  sa  each  kind  may  be  more  nearly 
furnished  with  its  appropriate  soil,  than  where  no  such 
attention  is  given.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  choice 
dan  be  made,  the  apple  should  have  ground  which  is  rich 
and  moderately  moiat;  the  pear,  cherry^  apricot  and  peach, 
a  deep  loose  soil,  more  sandy  for  the  cherry  and  peach; 
and  the  ^tdnce  a  rich  moist  soil.  But  if  the  ground  be  of 
tolerable  fertility,  much  more  depends  on  a  proper  pre- 
paration by  dig^ng  andflUng  the  hoUe  than  any  selection.* 

There  is  probably  no  natural  soil  in  the  state  well 
sdapted  to  the  proper  extension  of  the  roots  of  fruit  trees, 
without  previous  loosening  by  digging.  We  have  seen 
peach  trees  transplanted  into  soil  naturally  loose,  linger 
year  after  year  with  little  growth;  while  on  the  o£er 
hand,  trees  set  in  a  heavy  soil,  properly  prepared,  have 


^  "  For  a  Frait  Garden,  a  western  aspect  is  generally  best, 
because  it  is  the  least  Bubject  to  sodden  transitions  of  tempera- 
tore.  Severe  vernal  frosts  often  prove  iniurioosi  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  weather  that  follows.  If  the  say  be  overcast 
in  the  morning,  and  the  air  continnes  cold,  little  or  no  damage 
occurs;  but  when  the  son  breaks  out  warm,  the  injory  is  great- 
est ;  and  the  most  so,  when  the  trees  are  most  exposed  to  hia 
rays.  For  this  reason,  a  hill  or  a  wood  on  tbe  east  side,  may 
prove  very  beneficial. 

**  A  northern  aspect  would  go  ikr  towards  insuring  regular 
crops  of  tbe  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  if  protected  from  the  son 
and  warm  winds  by  a  belt  (^evergreens.  On  sandy  soils  espe- 
cially, the  reflected  heat  is  often  sufficient  in  autumn  or  winter 
to  ttart  ikt  btids ;  and  snow  and  ice  have  been  soceessfblly 
heaped  round  trees  to  prevent  this  disaster;  but  a  northern  as- 
pect would  probably  render  such  labor  unnecessary. 

"Dry  firm  greond  should  be  chosen,  prererring  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  loom,  though  clay  will  do  with  good  culture.  Weti 
peaty,  or  spongy  soils  are  apt  to  be  frosty :  for  the  radiation  of 
the  heat  is  mnch  greater  than  f^om  flimer  lands.''«-I>.  Tkemet, 
ia  Tram.  It,  Y  8tat§  Ag.  Society 
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made  a  growth  the  first  shoots  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  In  the  former  instance^  the  trees  were  pat  in 
holes  barely  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots;  in  the 
latter,  they  were  dug  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fifteen  inches  deep,  filled  chiefly  with  the  loose  soil 
thrown  out.  In  the  former  the  roots  had  to  work  their 
'w^y  through  the  undisturbed  subsoil;  in  the  latter  they 
penetrated  freely  through  the  artificial  bed  of  mellow 
earth.  Much  of  the  success  in  growth  depends  on  dig- 
ging very  large  holes,  (at  least  7  feet  in  diameter,)  yet 
there  is  nothing  we  hare  found  more  difllcult  to  induce 
others  to  practice. 

The  diatance  aauntUr,  is  a  point  which  should  be  at- 


near  the  tree.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  root 
never  become  dry;  to  prevent  this  they  should  alwaj' 
be  immersed  in  mud  as  soon  as  dag  up,  and  then  duste 
with  sand  or  dry  powdered  earth.  Should  they  acci 
dentally  become  too  dry,  cover  the  roots  and  most  of  th* 
tree  well  in  moist  earth,  till  the  moisture  is  restoreil;  o 
should  they  be  frozen,  burying  the  roots  before  they  ex 
thaw,  will  save  them  by  gradually  extracting  the  frost 
The  holes  in  which  they  are  to  be  set,  should  never  b* 
jless  than  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  inches  deep 
turf  inverted,  or  muck,  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
and  finely  pulverized  rich  mold,  but  never  manure 
should  be  well  shaken  in  among  the  roots,  so  that  thej 


tended  to  in  transplanting.  It  is  desirable  that  no  ground  h  may  be  well  packed  on  all  sides,  leaving  no  cavities.  A 
should  be  lost  by  too  great  distance;  and  not  less  so,  that  'pail  of  water  thrown  in  before  the  hole  is  quite  filled 
the  trees  be  not  crowded.  It  is  much  better  however, 'has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  settling  the  eartl 
that  they  be  too  far  than  too  near;  for  the  same  evils  re- M  well  about  the  roots,  and  should  never  be  omitted.  Lee 
suit  from  close  planting  as  fh>m  want  of  pruning — the '  i  fertile  earth,  may  be  filled  in  most  remotely  from  the 
fruit  win  be  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  But  by  allow-  >  tree.  After  the  tree  is  set,  which  should  incline  a  little 
in^  plenty  of  space,  it  will  be  properly  exposed  to  sun  i  to  the  southwest  to  protect  the  stem  from  the  hot  sun,  it 
and  air,  and  become  fine  and  well  grown.  Another  ad-  'should  be  braced  with  one  or  more  stakes  inclining  to- 
vantage  in  distance  is,  that  it  admits  more  freely  of  the  wards  it,  and  secured  by  tying.  Or  only  one  stake  may 
cultivation  of  the  ground  for  other  crops.  Difierent  spe- 1 '  be  driven  close  to  the  tree,  before  the  hole  is  filled, 
cies  of  I^uit  require  difierent  distances,  according  to; I  Transplanting  in  autumn,  is  generally  preferable, 
their  respective  size  of  growth.  As  a  general  rule,  ap- !;  When  trees  are  to  be  transported  to  a  distance,  there  is 
pie  trees  should  never  be  nearer  than  25  or  30  ft.,  but;  not  sufficient  time  in  spring;  and  when  the  distance  is 
better  if  further^pears  15  or  20  ft. — ^peaches  not  lesan  small,  if  they  are  removed  early  in  autumn,  while  yet  in 

than  20  ft apricots  15  ft. — plums  12  or  15,  and  quinces  !  a  slowly  growing  state,  the  spongioles  which  may  hare 

10  ft.  Different  9arie<iM  of  the  same  species  often  vary;  i  been  broken  ofi*,  will  be  replaced  before  the  growth 
considerably  in  size;  thus  the  Bough  apple  and  Tallman; ceases.  The  only  case  in  which  fruit  trees  should  not 
sweeting  are  small  trees,  and  the  Spitzenburg  and  Pen- '  be  transplanted  in  autumn,  is  where  the  more  tender 
nock  are  large — ^the  early  white  Nutmeg  and  early  Ann,  kinds,  such  as  apricots  and  peaches,  are  taken  to  a  cold- 
peach  are  small,  while  tlie  Early  York  and  Grosse  Mig-   er  region  of  country,  in  which  instance  there  would  be 


nonne  are  more  than  twice  their  size.  But  this  in  gene- 
ral need  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  mere  varieties  do 
not  commonly  diffier  greatly  in  size. 

Guarding  from  the  attack  of  the  CurouUo,  is  another 
important  requisite.  This  insect  rarely  touches  other 
than  smooth  stone  fruit.  The  nectarine,  apricot,  and 
plum,  are  most  liable  to  injury;  but  the  cherry,  and  the 
earlier  varieties  of  the  peach  frequently  suffer  from  its 
attack.    It  is  most  effectually  destroyed,   if  hogs  are 


allowed  to  feed  under  the  trees  during  the  season  the'  ence  of  contiguous  shading  crops,  weeds  and  grass.  And 
punctured  fruit  falls;  for  as  this  immature  fruit  con- i:  even  where  the  trees  live,  a  miserable  stunted  existence, 


a  danger  of  their  destruction  by  the  frost  of  winter. 

The  subsequent  management,  consists  chiefly  in  keep- 
ing the  g^otmd  well  cultivated,  and  free  from  weeds. 
This  may  be  effected  in  large  orchards,  by  plowing  and 
planting  low  crops;  in  small  gardens  by  spading  once  a 
month,  for  several  feet  on  each  side  of  the  tree.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  nine-tenths  of  the  losses 
of  transplanted  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  arise 
from  neglected  after-culture,  and  the  destructive  influ- 


tains  the  larvae  or  worm  for  next  year's  insect,  it  is 
eaten  and  destroyed  by  the  swine.  Hence  all  smooth 
stone  fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
fruit  garden,  to  be  enclosed  by  a  temporary  fence,  fbr 
confining  the  necessary  number  of  hogs.  Poultry,  and 
especially  geese,  will  accomplish  in  some  degree  the 
same  end. 

An  Important  point  in  selecting  varieties,  is  to  fiimish 
a  regular  succession  in  ripening.  The  whole  value  of 
some  kinds  of  fruit,  depends  almost  entirely  on  their  time 
of  ripening.  Thus,  if  the  cherry  matured  its  fruit  with 
the  peach,  it  would  be  but  little  esteemed.  The  impor- 
tance of  early  varieties  of  the  best  species  is  therefore 
obvious.  A  proper  selection  will  yield  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  some  kind  of  fruit  throughout  the  year.  Straw- 
berries may  be  had  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  month 
^May,)  till  winter.*  Raspberries  for  six  weeks  prece- 
ding wheat  harvest.  Cherries,  from  early  in  sixth 
month  (June,)  till  the  same.  Apricots  and  plums  i 
eomraenee  ripening  a  little  before  harvest,  the  former 
continuing  for  a  few  weeks,  the  latter  three  months.  I 
Peaches  may  be  obtained  from  wheat  harvest  till  au-l 


instead  of  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  free  growth,  is  the 
result  of  such  careless  treatmenL  Sown  crops  of  grain 
are  highly  detrimental. 

To  prevent  trees  being  gnatoed  bff  mice,  tread  the  snow 
repeateiUy  round  them.  This  is  an  effectual  remedy,  and 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  the  labor  is  small  in, compa- 
rison with  the  loss  of  fine  trees.  Clean  culture  will  pro- 
mote the  same  end,  by  destroying  the  hiding  places  of 
these  animals. 

Insects  upon  the  trunk,  may  be  destroyed  by  white- 
washing, or  by  washing  with  soft  soap  or  weak  lye. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  for  the  present,  we  wish 
again  to  urge  the  importance  of  proper  transplanting  and 
culture.  Many  suppose  that  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  must  elapse  before  an  orchard  is  in  a  good  bear- 
ing state.  This  opinion  results  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  digging  small  holes,  and  neglected  after-calture. 
Proper  management  would  bring  most  fruit  trees  in  good 
bearing  condition,  in  five  or  six  years  at  farthest.  In- 
deed, so  much  depends  on  previously  preparing  a  broati 
deep  bed  of  loose  soil,  that  for  obtaining  a  speedy  growth 
of  ornamental  trees  on  a  plantation,  Loudon,  (whose 


tumnal  frosts.     Pears  and  apples  will   furnish  a  sup])ly '  authority  is  first  among  the  first,)  greatly  prefers  a  pro 
from  harvest  till  the  season  of  strawberries  and  cherries  {'P<^r  preparation  of  ground  and  planting  yonng  trees,  to 
the  following  summer.    Selections,  as  complete  asprac-il^ir  Henry  Stewart's  celebrated  method  of  setting  out  at 
ticable,  of  varieties  for  succession,  will  be  given  here- 
.after,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  various  kinds  in-| 
divi  dually. 

Transplanting  properly,  is  a  point  of  tlie  very  first  im- 
portance. When  the  trees  are  taken  up,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  mutilated  as  little  as  possible,  es- 
pecially the  small  fibrous  roots  which  contain  the  feed- 
ing mouths  or  spongioles.  If  large  trees  are  to  be  re- 
moveil,  they  should  have  all  the  larger  roots  cut  off  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  center,  the  previous  year, 
8o  that  a  new  set  of  fibrous  roots  may  be  thrown  out 


*  We  have  seen  a  dish  of  then  picked  the  first  day  of  winter. 


once,  Zarge  trees  for  this  purpose. 

The  best  methods,  and  essential  requisites,  for  success- 
ful budding  and  grafting,  pruning,  and  the  remedies  for 
the  diseases  and  injuries  of  insects,  will  be  treate<l  of 
hereafter.  J.  J.  T 

Macedon,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. 


FATAL    EXPERIMENT. 

Our  friend,  D.  Tomlinson  of  Schenectady,  informs  ns 
that  two  of  his  neighbors  having  seen  some  publication 
recommending  oil  to  kill  caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,  ap- 
plied oil  to  destroy  worms  on  plum  trees  last  spring,  and 
all  those  trees  died  from  the  oil. 
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FOBiSOir   INTELLIO£HCE. 

We  kiT*  roeeirad  oar  fllei  of  tha  Mark  Line 

mm,  ruiB«r>>  Jonnul,  to  Dec.  4,  and  only  rixbM  dm/t 
httm  &il  thlo,  Brv  qnietlr  reading  Iham  at  our  deik  1 


)  qnietlr  ^    

daiiag  the  montli  of  November, 
.    Ins,  tod  the  MedioB  of  the  wheat  crop 
a  flaiihed  under  biTorable  circiuntlaiicei. 

u  Mr.  Oeo.  W.  Atwood,  of  London, 


■■  I  u  ploewl  to  Dotiee  a  general  improTemenl  in 
tnde  thn^boat  (he  whole  biuEdom,  and  a  g-ndiu]  re- 
corny  fiOD  i(a  loo;  deprened  slate,  wllh  a  proipeet  for 
ilmitfiiHianff,  and  that  the  couamption  of  many 
da  of  proitaee  ie  giKatlj  increased." 

Hpeakrag  of  Oim  preparaUoa  of  American  ptovi 
far  the  bgVnb  narkal,  (he  clrcolar  nji : 

lAny  thiBf  (feaU  U  done  in  pioviiioni  for  (he  Eng-liih 
Hariut  aoM  ba  dona  auc^;  too  DiDeh  care  eanui     ' 
tatca.     Low  prices,  alao,  mail  be  looked  for;  an<l 
Isas  it  eaa  be  well  done  Jiere,  at  a  low  fipire,  i(  cannot 


ATBtHIKK    CATTLB 

The  Joonal  of  (he  B^yal  Agriculbiral  Society  of 
'Bulanrt,  ecBtains  an  account  of  a  mretlog  of  (he  Oer- 
■aae  L.aad-owDen,  at  Doberan,  in  1R41,  from  which  it 
appcara  Ibal  in  A«soeia(ton  of  Farmers  and  Ijtnd'Own- 
«r«  had  iuuuduued  into  Qcnnany  the  Ayrahice  breed  of 
caUe,  aad  at  (his  meeting  the  merits  of  this  breed  for 
dmrf  pRfwrtio,  compared  with  the  □ertnan  breeds,  was 
CooaidBably  diacmied.  The  reiulu  of  such  ezperi- 
■oiti  a>  ha:ve  be«D  made,  show  (he  saperlorlty  of  (be 
Ajnbirea.  Baion  Malnbn  BommetttoeD',  stated  that 
in  (be  year  I83T  he  went  in(o  Scotland  on  ~ 
Aasoeiation  in  Fomerania,  and  boaght  ISfi  Ayrshire 
cows — and  that  be  had  found  no  breed  that  gave 
milk  upoD  iDOdefate  fifod,  as  the  Ayishirn. 
Btangiaar  Bid  that  be  had  put  two  Aynhire  cows,  and 
two  of  hie  own  cows,  (supposed  (o  be  froni  Angein,)  in 
stnmy  paddock.  The  two  Aynhires  give  32|  poti 
per  day,  flie  two  olbers,  29  pots.  The  Ayrshire*  were 
(ha  bardicat,  h&  (beir  raiili  was  not  richer." 

DiaBAlK    AMOITO    OATTI,]:. 

Tfea  Mark  Laae  Bzpreas  Bay*,  (hat  a  new  and  mosi 
Tiolnrt  epidemic  has  iH^en  otit  in  the  counties  of  Com- 
berisart  aad  Westmoreland.  The  disease  is  an  lnflBm< 
—linn  of  the  heart,  and  the  cattle  die  within  eight 
hova  from  its  commenoemenL 

PKIXB    BBKBDB  Or  SWIMS  IM  BItOLABD, 

At  flte  laM  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society,  the 
Bofciliiia  and  Lineolmhire  breeds  oblaiDed  the  highest 
priaea  EDr  hoga  of  a  "large  breed;"  and  the  Improred 
Caez  and  Sofblk,  took  the  highest  prises  for  "  small 


■XUT  !■  WHEAT. 

At  >  i^t»  agrietiltand  meeting  in  Bnssex,  Sag.,  John 
niaiMi.  Esq.,  related  the  following  acconnt  of  an  cxpe- 
limtM  iH  pteTesfing  anut  in  wheat.  He  took  fonr  ■acks 
•r  s^Btty  wtaeat,  sowed  one  sack  of  it  with  brine  only, 
as  sBoog  as  ha  always  made  it,  to  bear  an  e^  as  lai^ 
■aaabLtliBg;  hesowedanolher  with  limeonly;  besow: 
ad  Hie  third  sack  wi(h  brine,  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg,  aad  tboi  lot  it  1^  in  lime  all  night;  and  the  fourth 
he  ao>w«d  witboni  any  bing.  The  result  was  as  rollowa : 
Where  the  brine  only  waa  nsed,  every  now  and  thei 
Aare  waa  a  smntty  ear.  Mill  nol  many;  where  the  limi 
oaly  waa  nsed,  there  was  mneh  about  the  same  quantity 
of  KBirf;  where  the  lime  and  brine  was  used,  there  could 
bM  be  fbond  a  single  smutty  ear;  and  where  nothing 


abont  equal  a  like  girth  IKim  throat  over  the  eyes  and 
forehead;  a  quiet,  bat  confident  aquiline  viaage;  ears 
woolly,  abort,  well  back  and  bent  down,  not  rabbit  fash- 
ioned; the  neck  not  straight  lined  from  (he  rump,  bnt 
set  on  at  the  shoulders,  at  about  a  (brty-flve  upward  an- 
gle; not  tapering  over  delicately  towards  the  head,  bat 
Ibick,  fnll,  and  Iteshy  along  its  whole  length.  Bliile- 
bone*  well  spread,  far  back,  and  ahowing  the  china 
above  iheir  working,  which  will  prodnce  a  large,  open, 
and  heavy  breast,  not  pitched  downward!,  as  in  (be 
grey-bound,  but  rounded  Dp  (o  a  frontage,  tike  (he  fora 
keel  of  a  ship.  This  enables  the  sheep  to  look  you  welt 
in  the  face,  and  gives  its  presence  a*  if  standing  uphill, 
from  whatever  aspect  ilmay  be  viewed.  Capacious  loin, 
spread-oot  hips,  and  well  connected  rumps,  wide  and 
fleshy  in  the  twist,  legs  short,  light  boned,  and  under  the 
iheep,  not  stuck  out  like  fonr  prop*  to  a  bay-rick,  and  a 
well  wool  led  belly." 

Great  preparations  were  being  made  for  (he  annual 
Show  of  Fat  Cattle,  be,  at  (he  Smiiliaeld  market,  which 
was  (o  take  place  in  a  few  days. 


PRINCE'S  LlNNiAN  BOTAHIC  GAEDEN  *  NURSBaiBS, 


PRINCE'S  New  Deicriptive  Cmuyana  ef  (*■  Limaan  Bo- 
Unic  Qarin  ami  KvTitTia,  tl  Ftu.Mmo,  wllli  very  iwla- 
eed  pricei,  mil  be  icdI  fntu  to  eierr  ffipitii  sppUiiani,  aad 

>  fallows,  and  Vox  coit  of  publiCitioD  wbi  above  SIOO; 
S.I,  Deicriptive  Citalarie  of  FmitTieei.ShiDbi.uidPUnta. 
'  a,  HiirilT  Ormmenlii!  Trees,  Stnibi,  and  PUnls. 
■  S.  BulbDui  Floner  Booti  and  Dabliat, 

'  s.  AiDeiican  IndiKCnoui  Treea  and  Plimls. 
'  e.  Oaiden,  AgrlcuKuial,  and  flowei  Seeds. 
'  T.      do  do.  In  French. 

).  Wholesale  Catilafns  for  Nanerlef  onlr. 

■   '•—' -"* '-■■ ove«L 

UFBINCE  ft  CO. 


ENOBATISG. 

NORR,  bavln«  eiUbllshed  hfan- 
•  sell  in  the  ebove  buiiinni,  is 
now  prepared  ts  eietuie  all  otd:era 
with  wbtcb  he  mar  ^  favored,  and 
respectfullT  loliciti  a  share  of  patron- 
a(a. 
I>«vtratti  af  AnimaU,  JnUlHSarsI 
k  Plana,  Vitn  af  Buililiafi,  Wcv  lib 
,  vnd'oiu,    Piitnii    Xadunn,    fte.  fte., 


and  wllh  imdevUting  pnnctuali( 
(CrOtHe*,    No.  4,   ihlid  Boo 
cbasga,  Albany.    Jaanary  I,  IBU. 


TO  FARMERS. 

THE  snbaerlberii  prepared  lof^miib  farmen  with  Stone  and 
Sbell  Lime,  eilber  slaked  or  unslabed,  lU  a  rate  wblcb  will 
make  it  an  object  for  them  to  dh  it  liberally  in  (be  improve- 
mem  of  their  lands,  for  wbich  pareose  be  hai  lold  Ur(C  qoan- 
tltles  durina  the  pait  year.  He  refers  to  Jobn  Townsend,  C.  N. 
Beznenl,  aad  W.  U,  Solbam,  Eiqi'a.  who  have  uKd  his  lime  ei- 


POUDRETTE 
fVt  (be  very  beat  qnallti  for  sale.  Three  tarnll  for  tl,  M 
\J\XK  barreli  for  aifr^eUTered  free  of  eartaie  by  the  New- 
York  Poodrelle  Company,  13  Chamber!  ilreel,  New-York.  Os- 
Dia>  by  mail,  with  the  cnih,  will  be  promptly  delivered,  and 
nhh  ibe  sxme  care  a>  ibouih  the  pnTchaier  wai  present,  if  ad- 
td  ai  above  to  D.  E.  BINOR, 

.  1,  194*. -*l. Afnt. 


THE  new Dncriniive  Catalogne,  not  only  of  Fluii,  hui  alas 
of  OrDameniiil  Trees,  ghnibi,  and  FUoi>,  cnliioted  and 
lie  at  this  ant^icDt  and  celebrated  Nunery,  (known  as 
a'a.aadbr  (he  above  title  for  nearly  flfly  years,J  with  di- 

nslar  their  enllnre,  nuy  be  had  (imiis  on  appbeation  to 

the  NewFraprielorsby  mall,  hhi  paid. 

The  oolleeiloo  at  (his  establiebnieat  is  unri  nlled,  and  prices 
generally  very  much  reduced;  end  Iheptoprietora  Batter  them- 
■elvea  thai  )tie  (^laloins  will  be  fonnd  to  torpasi  In  eiteol  of 
information  and  uKSfulDeu,  any  thiol  "f  'be  kind  ever  before 
preeCDied  to  Ibe  public;  and  to  be  worthy  at  a  permanent 
place  in  (he  library  a(  the  Horticollnrisl-  Order*  will  b* 
promptly  eiecnied.  WINTER  ft  CO., 

"  (Mud,  Htw.  II,  1M*.-~9I.  Prtrrilon 
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COFF££  AND  SPICE  FACTORY.  , 

ELIJAH  WITHINGTON'S  Coflee  and  Spice  Factory,  No.  7 
Dutch  Street,  between  John  and  Pulton  street.  New- York. 
E.  W.  mannfactures  and  has  constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale, 
the  followiM  articles,  viz: 

Green  Cofiee.  Koasted  Cofiee«Orottnd  Coffee,  Domestic  Cof- 
fee, Prepared  Cocoa,  Mustard,  Whole  >(utmegs,  Ground  Cloves. 
Ground  Cinnamon,  Ground  Pepper,  Ground  Alspice,  Grouiui 
Ginger.  Ground  Cayenne^ronna  Nutmegs. 

(LT  Coffee  roasted  aai^round  for  Grocers.  Boasting  60  cts. 
per  hundred.    Grinding*  60  ets.  per  hundred. 

The  above  named  goods  are  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms,  and  delivered  to  any  part  ef  the  city  or  Brooklyn,  free 
of  expense. 

*  N.  B.  Cash  paid  for  Mustard  Seed. 

Dee.  1.  1848.— 8(. 
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5«Mne— Best  food  for  fattening,  14— Large  Berkshlree,  15— Reme- 
dy for  Barren  Sows,  38- Large,  11,  13— Rapid  fatting,  13. 

Sugar  Cai»e— Culture  of,  13. 

Straw  Cuttet^Mt.  Bolt's,  by  C.  T.  Botts.  85. 
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or"/' ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  in  this  paper,  at  $1.00  per; 
square  of  13  line.'*  for  each  insertion— 100  words  make  a  square 


SUBSOIL  PLOW. 

THE  price*  of  the  Subsoil  Plow  described  on  snot  her  page  of 
this  paper,  are  as  follows,  vizi  No.  I,  #8— No.  2,  #10— No. 
8,  $13,  with  extra  points.  These  plows  may  be  obtained  at  176 
Market  St..  Philadelphia,  of D.  O.  PROUTY. 

WILLIAM  HOVEY'S  SPIRAL  REVOLVING  HAY 

CUTTER. 

THESE  celebrated  machines  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  fodder  for 
cattle  and  horses,  such  as  hay,  ftraw,  corn  stalks,  Ac.,  are 
made  and  sold  bv  the  subscriber,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Also 
sold  by  Ru{<gk's.  Nourse  &  Mason,  at  the  Boston  Agricultural 
Ware  HoU'-e,  and  by  several  of  the  dealers  in  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

Rqtail  prices  of  machine,  with  6  imives  on  cylinder,       9ls 

do  do  6      larger  balance  wheel,  SO 

do  do  8  do  geered,    36 

To  cut  two  lengths        do  3  inches  long,  16  knives,  splendid,  30 

These  knives  arc  so  constructed,  that  by  turning  3  or  3  screws 
a  little,  each  knife  can  be  taken  off  from  the  cylinder  separate- 
ly, and  in  case  of  failure,  new  onesoanbe  put  on  or  ground  and 
replaced  without  disturbing  the  other  knivps  ;  and  by  means  of 
3  set  screws  under  the  inner  edge  of  each  knife,  the  edges  of  the 
knives  can  be  adjusted  by  those  set  screws  so  as  to  coqie  in 
equal  contact  with  the  hide  roller,  as  they  revolve  in  cohnec- 
tion.  This  arrangement  of  adjusting  the  knives  on  the  cylin- 
der, is  considered  of  vast  importance  to  the  usefulness  of  those 
machines,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  subscriber.  Por  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject,  the  subscriber  would  refer  to  a 
communication  in  the  Decen^r  No.  of  this  paper,  by  Caleb  N. 


fiement,  Esq.  Albany. 

VPore««(er,  Now.  37th,  1848. 


WILLIAM  HOVEY. 


A  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS, 

IITERCHANTS,  Mechanicsi  Stateamen,  PoUtkiaas,  Lawyers, 
IVl  and  the  general  reader.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works 
that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press,  viz :  W^ 
$ter^$  SpeeckeMf  arguments  in  Court  and  Senate.  Orations,  re- 
marks m  Cpoventions  and  Senate,  Reports,  addresses  before 
Agricultiif^al  Societies,  Lectures,  etc.,  by  Daniel  Webster— 8th 
edition,  8  vols.,  8  vo.,  cloth,  with  a  portrait ;  also  in  Philadel- 
phia Library #tyle  of  binding,  sheep.  These  volnmes  contain 
the  ableft  productioiw  of  Mr.  Webster,  up  to  the  time  of  his  be* 
coming  a  roefiber  of  the  Cabinet.  His  speeches  are  models  of 
4rgumeniatrve  power  and  commanding  eloquence.  They  are 
rich  tonrces  of  instruction  also  to  tiie  etndent  of  letters,  of  his- 
lory,  of  finance,  of  the  theory  of  government,  and  to  theactire 
politician,  and  should  be  owned  by  men  of  every  station,  sect, 
and  political  denomination.  Pubushed  ai^  for  tale  by  TAP- 
PAN  &  DENNET,  114  WHsbington  St..  Bos(^,  and  tor  sale  by 
the  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  country. 

T  9c  D.  also  publish  Life  of  George  Washington.  By  Jnred 
SparkS|  1  vol.  8  vo— 600  pages,  with  14  linesiee!  and  copperplate 
enmvings,  beautifully  bound  in  rieh  cloih,  stamped. 

The  Life  of  iVaehingUmi  abridged,  8  vols.  13  mo.  cloth.  By 
Jared  Sparks. 

The  Worki  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  with  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
authok^  In  10  vols.  8  vo.  cloth  and  calf  bindings.  By  Jared 
Sparkf. 

Lije  and  Writinge  of  George  Watkington,  by  Jared  Sparks,  13 
vols.  S  vo.  cloth  and  calf  bindings.  Nov.  I.— 3i. 

FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  very  superior  Parms  situated  near  Gal  way  Comers,  in 
the  county  of  Saratoga,  collectively  known  as  the  Earl 
Stimson  Farm,  will  be  sold  cheap  and  on  terms  most  accommo- 
dating to  the  purchasers  as  to  credit.  The  property  consists  of 
about  840  acres,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  or  four  farms,  all  having  the  necessarv  buildings,  and  will 
lie  sold  together  or  in  parcels,  to  suit  purchasers.  Each  farm 
is  properly  divided  into  pasture,  tilled  and  wood  land,  and  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation*  fenced  in  the  best  manner  and 
with  the  most  durable  materia  is.  The  property  comprises  a* 
mong  other  buildings^  a  large  and  convenient  hotel,  which  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  families  in  the  summer  on  account  of  the  sn- 
petior  healthinese  and  beauty  of  the  country.  The  farroioK 
buildings  of  alt  kinds  arc  most  extensive  and  convenient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock.  The  pre- 
mises also  include  a  country  store,  a  most  eligible  location  for 
a  country  merchant^  having  bsen  occupied  as  such  for  about 
forty  years.  It  is  within  two  hours  dri?e  of  Ballston,  &iratoga, 
and  Schenectady.  The  farm  is  well  known  among  leading  ag- 
riculturists, and  in  the  agricultural  periodicals,  as  the  Pattern 
Farm.    For  terms,  &c.,  applv  to  J.  OAKLEY, 

No.  75  Nassau  street,  New-York. 


Oh.  I.— tf. 


AGRICULTURAL    PAPERS. 


THE  CtTLTIVATOR.»-A  new  series  of  this  well  known  and 
poppl.i 
1IU4.    The  sheet  was  enlarged,  and  the  form  changed  from 


poppl.ir  paper,  was   commenced   on  the  1st  of  Jannsry , 


es,  in« 


a  quarto  to  an  octavo — each  number  containing  83  page 
stead  of  18,  as  heretofore.  Esteh  sneceedlng  voltune  (of  which 
ten  have  now  been  completed,)  of  this  work,  has  been  received 
with  iucrcasing  favor  by  the  public.  In  its  able  correspoDd- 
ence,  both  at  home  and  abroad^in  its  illustratious  ana  me- 
chanical execution,  and  the  extent  of  its  circulation,  it  is 
without  a  rivnl.  No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the  volume 
for  1844,  superior  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  Price,  #1,00  a 
year— Seven  copies  for  Sa,00— Fifteen  copies  for  #10. 

THE  FARMER'S  MUSEUM— The  proprietor  of  the  CnltiTn- 
tor  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  Agricultural  paper 
with  this  title,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844.  It  is  one-half 
the  stxe  of  the  Cultivator,  and  is  printed  and  illustrated  in  the 
same  neat  and  tasteful  manner.  Price,  Fifty  Cent*  a  year  for  a 
single  copy— Fourteen  copies  for  #6 — Thirty  copies  for  $10. 

,*«  SoDBcriptions  for  the  above  papers  received  by  Postmas- 
ters throughout  the  country,  aud  the  Friends  of  Agricultural 
improvement  generally  are  resnectfully  requested  to  act  as 
Agents.  Specimen  numbers  ana  Subscription  papers  will  be 
sent  to  any  ))erson  disposed  to  act  as  Agent. 

«*«  All  orders  for  the  above  papers  must  be  accompanied 
with  advance  payments,  and  be  addressed  to 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Publisher, 

Albany,  N.  Y- 

Editors  with  whom  we  exchange  will  confer  a  favor  by  giv- 
ing the  above  one  or  two  insertions. 


FItOM  THE  STEAM  PEESS  OT  C.  VAK  BENTHUTSEN  &  CO. 


I  SOOi  iJKD  THB  Mm)." 


ToL  L 


ALBANY,  FEKtCART,  1844. 


No.  2. 


TOB  CtII.TIVATOK 

urrasK  tuckes,  fsopebtor. 

WILDS  UTLOKD  ANDLCtSTtDCKKE,  EDITORS. 


cms  tXSJ.AR  A  TBAB. 

«  for  1. 

__-IirfthaFfnia>K«*r"Tin  Cci 

nnd^MUM.  ■>*  for  Ml*  *t  tba  t . 

'  ■*     ■   *  'ha  AcMU  af  tha  papa/  throd^bout  tha 
— (Ola.  l,l,(anil  4,  H  cent!  cseb 
---      ■  ^— t,t9,<». 


•TATB    AORI0ITI.TVBAI.  BOOIKTY. 

eanmul  meBting  oftbe  Reir-Tork  Slate  Agrionltn- 
nl  Boetely,  which  look  pUoe  la  lbi«  city  on  the  ITth 
'  iL,  WW  well  ■Uended,  and  t  food  dc^sa  of  intanM 

■■  BaniTealcd  In  promotlDK  tba  object*  of  Ate  neie^. 

brief  accoiBil  of  the  dai^a,  will  be  tnmmi  in  MioaMr 
part  of  our  p^er. 


THB    CBLTIVATOK. 


It  wit]  be  seen  Hut  Pougbkeepda  li  ulected  for  tha 
next  Fair  of  the  New-Totk  State  Agrieultural  Bocie^j 
and  the  ISth  and  19th  of  September  are  detignated  for 
"lepnrpote. 
tT  The  Premiam-I.<«t,  which  win  be  tbond  in  an- 
lav  part  of  thii  paper,  ii  publlih«d  thui  eaily  in  the 
lar,  thai  further  time  tta^  he  gir^  tfeui  hai  hitherto 
sen  allftwad  for  picpantlioB.  TUa  winter  nuom,  wUi 
■  Moimj  weather  and  iDBs  er^niaf^  tunilthe*  atnm- 
■nt  apportonitiea  to  formenfbrexainliiiiif  Um  Lii^  and 
nrirlBK  Uoaalr  preparaliODa  br  the  atook  or  other  arti- 
«!•■  wbiah  it  t*  in  thair  power  to  eihibit  in  eomp^ 
IMian  U  (b*  SWr.  The  &raUiUee  of  reMhiag  Poush- 
kMpalB  by  ileaiiiboala  will  muler  tfaa  tnn»i(  of  eaUe 
'ArM*  evier  to  a  tarsa  aectioa  of  coMtry  where 
of  Ibe  fiDeit  animals  may  be  found;  and  the  tame 
teiltliee  will  euAla  tMWN  io  arrive  and  depart  more 
fiimlihed 


L  A.  Amq.  Mm  Sbqpiirer,  (wkoaa  lettar  cd«  tu  06 
SM*«  ^a.  1.,  A  Ttetnia  FAnaar,  P.  Pelaraon,  3.,  H. 
1  \  .\.~  T  ~  "■."  I-  "  ■■  -.  '  "  — "-  "— 
paa,  i.  O— faii^  URar,  (this  as  weU  m  kia  pravtooe 
«aa^iMirfaB  waa  wsUan  with  a  penail.  and  will  ooat 
«  toa  MMfe  kfew  la  *»«yrhST  U^  A  PnoUeal  Famer, 
L.  A.  MmmK,  U.  Wlg^— %  A  Friend  to  Fatmen,  S. 
W«w,  K.  K.  S,  Oea.  Bamea^  3.  Peek,  C.  Colfelt,  H. 
I  ■■■■»■-  XmolMa,  p.  J.  Betti,  H.  Cteaa.  J.  Smith,  A. 
"--I  ■!'  "  '  "— 'T.  W.  HcKineter,  S.  W.  Jew- 
^  oTZ^IlMOi^  W.  B.flotham,  A Cay^^a  Farmer,  B., 
X  tak^Av,  IT.  W.  C^  L.  Phyiiak,  J.  8..  PeregrinaLor, 
■  I'liT" — '--.  °   ■    "     r.SoKih. 

Warn  lM>Me)l  to  Joceph  Bkick,  Esq.,  Ed.  Tf.  E. 
tmmtTf  for  cMpics  of  ».  Dana's  Prize  Boij  on  Ma- 
^m,  ^rf  Mr.  *Mta1  Prfxe  Eany  on  the  same  nibjeet 
-to  U.  Odv.  Puimuw  far  ■  copy  of  bis  Address  be- 
h«ba  (^aaaa  Co.  AgrleiritaTat  8oelely — to  Dr.  Lee 
W  hi*  AAAmM  bataa  *a  a4a  Co.  Ar.  SoBiMf—to  C. 
r.  ■wiiiT.  Bi«.  DaiowihU  Fam,  Wib^nR«on,  and  to 
1^  «■*■■»  4d^d,Ggraoriaa  of  tha  Tmtiaaetiona  of 
MXaw^wa*  1  laahri  for  1843— to  A.  IUkd*.ix, 
b^  to'  *•  WaMia  ftl»*N  m*  tJMdei)eT>B  All 

nasBM  !■  VKK  vonjB  o»  thk  cdltiva- 
a  sonvaposkM*  aira :— I  aaa  BO  <)b)B«tk>a  la 
ifti.-l.  iWHit  >Minillliinil1Hi  little  in  < 


than  ecnhl  wd  have  been  the  CHe  Ulhiirto.  W« 
mistake  the  qilrtt  of  flie  pooghkeepale  people  if  tbey 
Ihll  la  nuking  eariy  and  adequate  ariaagaiDeati  Gar  ffa* 
mnltlladaB  that  wUl  throng  (heir  town  on  the  oaoaalon. 

EXPESIMEHT    TVITH    POTATO!:*. 

Mn-  CHAaLEi  C01.FELT  of  HlfHln  co.  Pa.,  informs  us 
thai  he  raised  last  season,  90  bushels  potatoes  On  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  land,  an^  ha  thinks  he  should  have  hail 
139  basbals  If  (be  Mason  had  been  fkrorable.    He  planU 
ei]  the  potatoca  on  the  8lh  of  Hay,  In  rows  9  foel  apart. 
After  they  name  op,  be  laaliiil  oM  8  eart  loads  of  bam 
anore  tboul  half  rotted,  and  ^taad  o*ar  the  (ops  on  tha 
iWB — than  run  a  one^oiM  plow  on  each  side  of  the 
iws,  to  throw  the  manuN  orar  the  potatoaa  and  noTar 
e  manure  with  earth.    Barrestad  in  November.    Tha 
me  maa  alao  raised  130  bushela  of  potatoes  on  a  ■■  third 
'  an  acre"  of  larnl,  which  had  been  previoutly  planted 
coin  and  was  dsalroyed  by  "out  wonss."    He  put  on 
(aur-horse  loads  of  long  manure,  spread  it,  furrowed 
the  gTDUDiJ  3  feet  apart,  dropped  the  polaioea  and  oOTerad 
"  em  with  the  plow. 

Ma.  C.  H.  Beuimt  stales  thai  a  few  year*  ago,  he  sub- 
soiled  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  planted  to  In- 

j. .jijjg  piece  was  on  a  light,  loamy  or  landy 

he  aubaotled  It  in  ■'  strips,"  leaving  alleroale 
rubsoiled,  all  being  manured  alike.  He  ran 
the  niteoslw  about  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  Season 
proved  very  dry,  and  Where  Bie  subaoil  plow  was  act 
usad,  tba  ooib  was  so  bocnl  np  that  it  pio^wed  little  or 
nothing)  but  whara  Ika  snbsoil  plow  wa*  used,  tha  oom 
remained  green  and  lonriAlng  ttroogh  all  tha  dnHilli — 
Iha  strips  were  plainly  saea  at  a  il  las  111 111.  and  the  sub- 
soiled  part  preibioed  a  good  eiop. 


Mr.  B 


n  more  strikii^ly  in  fhTor  of  si 
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Ji(R.  t}Ot^MAn*n  TOUR. 

OvR  reiuA^n  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  publication 
cf  thefir9t  part  of  Mr.  Ck>lman'8  European  Tour,  has 
been  delayed  by  an  accident  which  befel  him,  and  from 
which  he  came  near  loflin^^  his  life.  IVhile  visiting  a 
fiurm  near  London,  early  in  December,  on  horseback,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  so  severely  injured  as  to 
tmtlt  him  for  mental  or  physical  exertion  for  a  conside- 
rable period.  At  the  last  tiates,  he  had  nearly  recovered, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  prepare  his  first  part  for  publi- 
cation in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 


COTTOlf   Tir   irOBTH   CAAOLIITA. 

"We  are  infbrmed  that  Col.  Thos.  Ousley,  near  Hali' 
4ax,  N.  C,  has  made  an  experiment  on  I>oct.  Cloud's  me- 
thod of  cultivating  cotton.  He  says  «he  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  even  here,  (though  not  a  cotton  country,)  our 
crops  may  be  made  to  yield  on  an  average /<N»r/oiM,  oom- 
pareil  with  the  usual  method  pursued  here,  which  will 
amply  repay  the  expense  of  maniuring,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Cloud,  and  leave  the  laal  In  good  condition  for  a 
succeeding  crop.'* 

KILLINO   BRIKR8. 

Mb.  a.  H.  Hallbck  informs  ut  that  the  best  way  he 
28  acquainted  with  to  kill  briers,  is  to  cut  them  « in  the 
old  of  the  moon  in  August>  and  the  sign  in  the  heart-* 
some  few  may  grow  (he  next  year,  but  will  present  a 
feeble  appearance,  and  with  the  aid  of  sheep  may  be 
«asily  exterminated.'*  The  HtM  and  manner  of  cutting 
briers  above  given,  we  know  to  be  good  from  experi- 
ence, bn|  whether  the  moon  has  any  special  influence  in 
the  matter  is  another  thing. 

FARMKR't  CI«UB8. 

Wx  baT«  rMeivod  from  Wm.  MAXiifSTm,  a  oopy  of 
the  ralee  adopted  by  a  F«nner*s  Club  al  Middletown,  Ct. 
Mr.  M#  aajrs  ^e  association  has  already  produced  oon- 
aiderable  go«d.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  should  bef 
glad  to  tee  such  clube  ibrmed  in  every  neighborhood. 
They  are  the  very  beet  meana  of  elteitSiig  knowledge  on 
flobJeeCi  eonikieoted  with  hodiaadry. 

BXO   BBRKBHIRK. 

Wr.  AtAHBi.  Foots,  of  Williaoilown,  Berkshire  co. 
MaH.,  slaughtered  a  Berkshire  hog  on  the  9th  of  Jan., 
the  dreiMd  weight  of  whicih  wm  708i  Ibsl  He  was  2 
years  and  8  monthaokl,  and  had  been  fattening  only  from 
4he  lOth  of  Jane  last,  at  which  date  he  was  estimated  to 
weigh  300  Ibe.-  Hit  fare  for  the  first  three  months  was 
whey  with  a  little  com  in  the  ear  occasionally— during 
the  last  4  months  was  Indian  meal,  as  much  as  he  would 
«at — or  about  6  quarts  per  day.  His  rough  fat  was  ei  ghty  [ 
pounds— that  of  his  hamt,  pared  unusually  close,  52  lbs. 
•each.  Thickness  of  the  heaviest  of  the  clear  pork  was| 
Aill  10  inches.    Leaf  lard,  80  Ibf . 

IH<^UIRT — ^APPI*]Bt. 


This  paper  ie  hereafter  to  be  pnhliehed  at  Amguita, 
Me.  instead  of  Winthrop.  Dr.  £.  Holhxs,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  men  in  the  country,  continues  its  editor, 
and  Mr.  Eaton,  well  known  as  fivmerly  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  (he  Kennebec  Journal,  ie  proprietor  and  pub« 
lisher.  We  have  received  the  first  no.  of  the  new  series 
— it  is  much  improved  in  style  and  appearance,  and  we 
would  say  to  all  well  wisher*  Co  the  prosperity  of  the 
down  eoH  state,  if  you  don  t  take  the  Maine  Farmer,  yon 
make  a  bad  ealcuUUion. 


HORTH    AMBRICAR    RRTIRW.   JAROARY. 

This  is  a  capital  number  of  this  excellent  quarterly. 
Its  articles  are,  GrlswolU's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America 
— Palfrey's  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity — 
The  German  Tariff  League — Gervinus*  History  of  Ger- 
man Poetry — Debts  of  thf  S:atcs — Prescoll's  Conquest  of 
Mexico — Sam  Slick  in  England,  with  a  copious  chapter 
of  critical  notices.  The  North  American  hasreacheil  its 
]22d  no.,  an«i  as  a  record  of  American  literature  is  unri- 
valed. The  subjects  nf  the  present  issue  are  treatad  with 
great  ability,  and  will  be  reatl  with  interest.  If  (he  N. 
A.  R.  could  take  the  place  of  the  trashy  picture  maica- 
zines  in  the  hands  of  many  readers,  we  tloubt  not  the  re- 
sult in  creating  a  more  healthy  lone  in  the  public  mind 
would  soon  he  manifest  Otis,  BaoAOsas  tt  Cb.  120 
Washington  st,  Boston,  publishers. 

MORIR'S  CRRHOORAVHIC   RIRI.R   ATI.AS. 

Thx  first  no.  of  Mr.  Morse's  Bible  Atlas  has  jost  been 
received,  and  has  excited  our  surprise  and  admiration  at 
the  rapid  advance  be  has  made  in  that  style  of  engraving, 
sinee  his  first  specimens  were  before  as  only  some  two 
for  three  years  since.  This  no.  eonfalos  '*  Mape  of  the 
Conntriee  mentioaed  in  the  Bible;»  «<  JoomeyiDgeef  (b« 
Israelites ;>>  «  Palestine  from  the  latest  anthoriiiesi** 
<«  Plan  of  Jeraialem|»  and  «  The  Eovirane  of  Jerasa- 
lem.*>  Thn  mape  are  large  quarto,  beautifully  drawn 
and  colored,  and  such  as  shoald  be  in  possession  of  eve- 
ry reader  of  the  iqaptred  volmne^  Mr.  Mor^e**  Ifaps, 
|or  Atlassee,  are  furnished  to  the  subscribers  of  bisexeel- 
lent  paper*  Che  Observer*  we  believe  gratis,  and  we 
donbUeie  prised  as  they  ahonld  be  by  its  traders. 

DVRARD   OORR. 

Wb  shall  be  obliged  lo  Mr.  Durawd  for  a  lisw  ean  of 
this  com,  when  he  can  send  it  by  ^private  eonveyRnse. 

ASPARAOITB. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Baxbxr,  Winetead,  Ot.*  in  a  late  letter  to 
theCulUvator,aaysi-«8altor  brine  wiU  kill  grass  or 
wee<ls  among  asparagus,  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  plant.** 

WXSTERN  FAKMER  AND  GARDERERt  AlmARAC,  fbr 

1844:   By  A.  Randall,  Cincinnati.    This  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.    It  oontaiDS  many  In^jt- 
j  resting  articles,    with  handsome  illoetratlons,    among 
i  which  sre  twenty  plans  of  housee— all  '<  well  got  up.» 


A  f rfend  asks  whether  any  information  can  be  given  in 


U     Agricttltural  Improvement. — Dr.  Lee  of  Erie,  we 


regard  lo  a  defbct  in  applee  called  at  the  south  ttie  egiie — 
**  oonsisCing  apparently  in  a  collection  of  watery  matter 
under  the  Mn — though  that  part  is  harder  than  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  fruit.'*  He  says  the  disease  in  hie( 
^orchard  has  been  confine<1  to  the  Pound  SwooHn^,** 
We  have  always  supposed  that  this  defect  belongetl  only 
to  eertain  kinito.  And  did  not  extend  to  varieties  in  jre- 
neral.    We  hsive  seen  it  more  frequently  in  $rcut  apples. 

CORRRCTIORS. 

In  the  notice  of  Burrairs  Clover  Machine,  last  month, 
p.  12,  for  « two  to  six  hands^^*  read  "  two  to  six  horiu.^' 
Same  Ko.  p.  1 1,  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  Brush's  premium 
crop  of  com,  it  is  stated  that  he  raised  405  bushels  on 
th^ee  acres.  We  are  informed  that  it  was  406  bushels  of 
oaro  of  com. 

AGRICULTURAL   0URVRT   OV  RRW-YORK. 

We  Kate,  in  answer  to  the  Goshen  Standard,  that  Prof. 
Emmons  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  season  in  ma- 
king a  collection  of  soils  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
wbich  he  ie  now  engaged  in  ammghq^  and  analysing. 
His  ol^t,  if  we  understand  it  aright.  Is  to  make  a  tho* 
rough  ezamimtioa  and  clafslfietiioa  of  the  toila  of  the 


are  happy  to  say,  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  the  House.  He  is  very  desi- 
rous of  efl*ecting  such  legisUtion  as  will  ailvanee  the 
cause  of  good  husbandry  in  this  s'ate;  and  would  be 
happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  ftt)m  the  friends  of  sg- 
rlcultural  improvement. 

A^The  American  Farmer  cop!es  without  credit 
«  Proper  Pointi  qfShoop,»  «  ^|r«Mre  CatOe  ie  Germoey" 
«  DtseoM  among  CaMo,^  and  «<  Prito  Broods  qfSuiiteiii 
Bng^nd,^*  all  of  which  we  had  taken  some  trouble  to 
condense  fix>m  our  foreign  pepers. 

DiexASBR  Potatoes. — Potatoes  have  been  affbeled  in 
some  seetlone,  the  peat  year,  by  a  disease  which  ie  by 
some  euppoee«l  to  be  analagoua  to  Rnut  in  wheats  ^'  A 
Subscriber'*  from  Monroe  country,  recommends  that 
when  polatoee  which  are  ttuis  aAeied»  an  planted,  a 

(compost  should  be  applied  to  them  to  desroy  the  fun- 
gus. He  says,  •*  lake  eUt,  lime^  and  plaster,  of  «ach  a 
boshel,  and  of  -asher  ten  bushels— mix  them  together, 
and  put  a  handful  on  eeeh  hiU  befbre  oovering.  I  would 
also  pot  elear  lt»e»  Rod  ekear  plaster  on  come  hills. ,  If 
any  peraoin  raised  potsatoeii  laet  year  that  were  not  <lis<- 
eased,  in  Iko  eaae  eeeiion  wheiR  othece  were  ro,  it  would 

Kbe  uiefnLtft  deiorlbt  Hi*  m»d«  of  mOtinikm*'* 
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▼AI^UAB&B  COW. 

P.  H.  fiGiinrex»  ISmi*  of  Mattewan*  Dotetaeat  eo.»  has 
f  iTco  in  the  Am.  AsrienlturiaC»  a  atatemeDt  of  the  milk 
■ad  batter  produced  by  a  cow  of  hit,  dating  parts  of  the 
yeari  I84i,  and  1843.  The  eow  it  a  polled  oow,  or  honir 
lesiy  and  her  oolor  red  and  white.  In  1842,  Mr.  8.  kept 
her  milk  aeparate  <rom  that  of  his  other  oowt  for  one 
week.  She  gave  'IS  qoarts  per  day>  and  made  16  lbs.  of 
bolter.  Ourioff  thia  time  she  waa  kept  on  graaa  only. 
Jo  1843,  Mr.  8.  had  her  milk  kept  aepiurate  from  the2]8t 
of  May  lo  the  lOth  of  Jime>  21  daya.  She  gave  16  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  and  this  in  the  three  weeks  produced 
654 1^  of  hotter.  On  the  i6th  of  June,  from  15^  quarts 
of  nDk,  3  Ibe.  8  os.  of  butter  ready  for  the  table,  was 
Hue  ia  certainly  a  moat  extraordinary  yield  of 


these  hogs  were  fed  as  a  ms^rity  of  farmers  feed  their 
hogs,  no  more  care  being  taken  of  them  than  ia  general- 
ly taken  of  common  hogs.  The  weight  was  certified  by 
two  respectable  citizens.  Three  weighed  over  400  Iba. 
each.  Mr.  8.  banters  the  state  to  beat  him  with  one  lit- 
ter of  the  same  number  of  pigs." 


ITBW    DOMBatlO   FOWI.. 

Ik  the  Queen^s  aviary  at  Windsor,  are  many  birds  of 
the  most  rare  and  valuable  kinds.  Among  these,  ac- 
cording to  (he  London  Times,  *'are  seven  Cochin  China 
fowls,  five  hens  and  (wo  cocks,  imported  direct  from 
Asia,  and  presented  to  the  Queen.  Such  is  the  extraor- 
dinary size  of  these  birds,  that  when  full  grown  they 
will  stand  on  the  ground  and  feed  from  a  table  3  feet  in 
height;  their  usual  weight  being  from  22  to  24  lbs.  per 
couple.  Their  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  are  of  a  daric 
mahogany  color,  possess  a  delightful  flavor,  and  are 
highly  prieed  by  the  Queen.  One  of  the  pullets  has  laid 
50  eggs  in  less  than  eight  weeks.*'  Sir  George  Staunton, 
in  his  *'  Mscartney's  Smbassy  to  China,"  was  the  first  to 
Eake  this  bird  known  to  (he  European  public,  and  it  has 
been  described  by  Temminck  under  the  name  of  Fire- 
backed  Pheaiant  of  China,  {Eujphcamus  ignites,)  and  is  a 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  large  and  rare  bird.  It  Is  figur- 
ed among  other  pheasanta  in  Temminck,  and  in  the  ^b- 
cydopediss.  It  is  supposed  that  hybrids  of  this  bird  and 
the  common  domestic  fowl,  would  be  most  valuable  to 
the  farmer  or  poulterer. 

8ALT  AS  A  MAirVRB. 
A  writer  in  (he  Farmers*  Journal  ssys  that  Salt  has  {ha 
effect  to  keep  soils  moist  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
soft  in  the  winter*s  frost;  thus  it  suits  dry  soils  and  sea- 
sons, while  most  other  concentrated  manures  require 
wet — that  by  this  and  its  penetrating  quality,  it  keeps 
every  thing  in  the  soil  in  the  softest  and  most  soluble 
state,  best  fitted  to  work  on  each  other,  and  lo  be  acted 
on  by  the  air  and  weather. 

8TLK. 

Thk  Newburgh  Telegraph  contains  a  communication 
on  the  silk  business,  from  Nathaniel  6.  Church.  Bfr..C. 
has  been  experimenting  in  this  business  fbr  four  or  ^ve 
years,  successfully.  He  says  he  means  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  expenses  and  results^  in  order  to  Uy 
before  the  public,  another  season,  satisfactory  evidence 
of^e  utility  and  importance  of  Che  business.  We  hope 
he  will  do  it^-^bef«  are  what  the  people  are  waiting  fbr, 

LARCB  HOGS. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  says  that  Capt  Daniel  Chandler 
of  the  House  of  Industry  Farm  and  Garden,  atSouthBos- 
ton,  has  lately  killed  27  hogs,  which  weighed  on  an  ave- 
rage 415  pounds.  They  were  one  year  oJd  last  spring. 
These  hogs  came  (when  young,)  from  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  were  said  to  be  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  and 
Grass  breeds.  **  Capt.  C.'^  continues  the  account ' <  ke^ps 
his  hogs  in  summer,  on  swill  fh>m  the  house,  and  vege- 
tables f^om  the  fkrm  and  garden,  until  within  three 
months  of  the  time  of  killing,  then  meal  is  added  to  these 
articles." 

bahbibr  CO.  (ala.)  ag.  soctbtt. 

A  lett(»r  from  a  friend  in  Euftilla,  Ala.,  informs  us  that 
an  a/?r!cultural  society  had  been  formed,  and  a  fair  hold- 
en  in  that  neipfhborhood,  which  promises  to  be  very  use- 
ful in  exciting  a  spirit  of  improvement,  &c.  The  writer 
describes  the  country  as  new,  but  improving  rapidly. 
Ten  years  ago,  it  is  said,  it  was  an  unbroken  forest. 
Cotton  is  now  selling  at  as  high  prices  as  are  brought  in 
the  United  StAtes^a  con^derable  quantity  has  lately 
changed  hands  at  .S|  to  10-J  cents  per  lb. ;  the  farmers  and 
planters  are  vying  with  each  other  in  the  production  of 
a  good  and  beautiful  arlicle.  The  writer  of  the  letter  al- 
luded to  above,  wishes  to  know  whether  marl  should  be 
n)read  on  the  land  immediately  after  being  dug — what 
yfme  and  manner  it  should  be  applied,  in  what  quantity^ 


ITEW    ARTICI.B   OF   FOOD   FOB    ANIMALS. 

Ma.  E.  Rich  of  Trojf  N.  H.,  has  communicated  to 
the  Eeene  Sentinel,  the  result  of  some  experiments  made 
hj  him  on  the  value  of  the  tops  and  roots  of  common 
Cocafrey,  (S^m^hytum  qjgicinaU,)  as  food  for  cattle.  Two 
cottinss  in  June  and  September,  yielding  six  tons  per 
acre  of  good  fodder,  and  the  root  which  should  be  har- 
vested Qoly  once  in  two  years,  producing  2,400  bushels 
per  acre.   Experience  showed  both  top  and  root  to  be 
very  pslataide  and  nutritious.    Mr.  Robinson,  near  Ports- 
mouth, has  also  tried  the  plant  for  this  purpose,  and  finds 
his  stock  of  all  descriptions  to  eat  the  tops  when  cut  most 
greedily.    His  product  was  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  per 
acre.    This  was  on  moist  ground,  which  seems  the  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Mr.  R.'s  plants  were 
io  rows  fifteen  finches  apart.    This,  we  think,  in  rich 
povd  would  be  too  cloee  planting.    Comfrey  is  easily 
propagated Iqr  cutting  the  roots  into  sets,  as  is  done  with 
the  pocatoe.     It  may  prove  one  of  our  most  valuable 
plants  for  animals,  but  further  experiments  are  necessary. 
They  can  easily  be  made. 

TUBVBFS  AS   A   ORBSW   CROP   FOR   MAVVRE. 

B.  W.  CoopBB,  a  lamer  of  Camdsoy  N.  J.,  suggests 
in  the  Fsm.  C4b.  the  propriety  of  sowing  tumeps  for 
cwicbL^rlttBd.  The  suggeition  ia  a  good  one,  and  would 
pnfaaMy  stwcaed.  He  says— •«  I  hi:ve  feaaoii  to  believe 
that  a  crop  oCtemepa  when  bwried  leaf  and  root,  will  be 
foosd  sBp«ri<»  lo  almost^Hiy  other  that  aan  be  obtained 
for  Ike  piBpoae  of  plowing  in  as  a  graea  crop  for  ma- 
■Brfsg."  He  raCQuittwds  that »  pound  of  seed,  obsting 
some  50  eenla,  be  sown  upon  com,  which  ia  of  oourse 
vhca  r^e,  lo  b«  cul^  and  th«  tumeiM  plowed  under. 

BFPRCT  OF  GUANO  OB  COBB. 

Wa  ftad  in  the  Boston  papers,  a  notice  of  the  Horti- 
ealtoal  exbibitioiM  in  that  eity,  at  which  some  sweet 
com  waa  ahown  by  Mr.  Tesahttacher  oC  Boston,  exhi 
in  a  striking  manner  the  power  of  thia  celebrated 
on  this  plMit.  We  perceive  that  a  quantity  has 
imfoxted  at  Baitisaore,  to  give  the  fiirmers  of  that 
Tieiaitir  an  opportunity  of  test'ng  ilB  remarkable  quali- 
tSes.  li  ia  add  at  five  eeats  per  lb.,  and  100  lbs.  ia  oon- 
sn  ample  supply  for  an  acre.  It  can  sdareely  be 
thai  asieace  will  ]ret  furnish  an  artificial  com-| 
pomd  aqnal  in  value  to  this  animal  product,  though  the 
cxperi  menta  hitherto  made  must  be  considered  as  partial 
failurea.  The  Boston  papsr  says — '<  A  prominent  object 
of  aBraotion  was  the  proiluce  of  two  seeds  of  sweet  com, 
planted  by  J.  C  Teshmachcr,  in  the  public  garden, 
Gharlea  st.  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  poor  sandy  soil.  One 
without  any  manure,  gave  as  product,  one  stalk  and  one 
ear,  weight  1}  Ibe.  The  other  manured  with  guano. 
gave  aa  product,  eight  good  ears,  and  four  or  five  use^ 
Wssoaea,  weight  8  lbs.  Only  two  spoonfulls  of  guano 
were  oaed  on  this  hill." 

BLBATY    PIGS. 

WBcopy  the  (olio wing  from  the  Louisville  Journal. 

Few  iioeia  of  pigs,  we  think,  can  be  found  to  exoecil.     ...  •     .,i.  ^*i.^   «, 

Mr.  apilman%  ail  those  must  be  unreaaonable,  who  wfthl^^^^*®'^  ™»««^*  ^*"»  o*^«^  manures,  fcc. 

sueh  evideooa  before  them  as  is  afTortled  by  the  weight  thb  cultivator  for  prrmivms. 

of  Mr.  £pragaa's  or  Spiiman-s  hogs,  still  complain  of  the       Du&ino  the  last  month  the  CorUand  Co.  Ag.  Society 

tight  we'ght  of  the  Berksbijrea.    «  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Spil-  of  this  staXe,  have  ordered  24  copies  of  the  Cultivator — 

m^  of  lii^lv  BottoBiy>Carrol  oo.  Ky.,  r«osBtly  alaugh-  the  McwcastlCy  (Del.)  20  copies— 4he  Ohio  and  Brooke 

lcied9BaiBkihirep4g<sfvilblood»ofoDelittar,J0jBontfas  counties  (Va.9>  14  copiasi  and  the  Mwakiagni  (O.)  ft 

sb4  6  daya  old,  weighinf  3^429  IbSb    Kr.'  8.  says'  thatUcoples  for  premiums.  ^ 
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FARMING  IN  TH£  WEST. 


The  ftrm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nobls,  near  MastilloD, 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  systematic  and  prqfUabU  cultivation,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Noble  is  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
and  came  to  this  country  and  settled  where  he  now  re- 
sides, some,  eight  or  ten  years  since.  His  staple  pro 
ducts  are  wheat  and  wool.  The  soil  of  the  farm  is  not 
naturally  of  the  richest  kind,  but  Is  well  adapted  to  the 
course  of  husbandry  pursued  by  its  owner.  With  the 
exception  o(  the  roughest  and_poorest  part,  the  whole  is, 
in  its  course,  alternately  pastured  with  sheep  and  sown 
to  wheat.  Sheep  ailmirably  prepare  the  land  for  wheat, 
and  a  better  course  could  not  perhaps  be  pursued.  He 
keeps  fifteen  hundred  Merinoes,  and  a  small  flock  of 
Leicesters.  The  latter  were  imported  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  late  of  Massillon,  now  of  Hamil- 
ton, Canaila.  These  were  a  very  superior  lot  of  sheep, 
of  most  beautiful  form,  and  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
seen  of  that  noted  breed.  Mr.  Noble  says  he  can  "  feed 
and  cloihe''  a  given  amoimt  of  population,  from  less  land 
and  with  less  expense,  with  this  breed  of  sheep,  than 
can  be  done  with  any  other  stock.  These  sheep,  though 
fed  no  better  than  the  Merinoes,  show  an  astonishing  ac- 
cumulation of  (at.  A  buck  from  this  flock,  which  bail 
never  been  fed  with  any  thing  but  hay  and  grass,  got 
cast  on  his  back  last  summer,  and  strangled.  His  car- 
cass was  found  completely  encased  with  fat,  like  a  lat 
hog's,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  ave- 
rage weight  of  their  fleeces  is  from  six  to  seven  pounds 
of  washed  wool. 

The  Merino  flock  is  a  Tery  valuable  one,  and  hat  ge- 
nerally averaged  over  three  pounds  of  wool  per  head, 
which  for  the  last  eight  years  has  b^en  sold  in  New- 
York  at  an  average  price  of  Hfty  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
N.  has  lately  crossed  some  of  this  flock  wlUi  an  excel- 
lent buck  descended  from  the  Paular  sheep  imported 
from  Spain  some  years  since  by  William  Jarvis,  Esq.  of 
Weathersfleld,  Y t  This  has  proved  a  very  valuable  va- 
riety for  the  northern  section  of  the  country.  They  are 
very  hardy,  are  better  formed,  and  produce  considerably 
more  wool  than  the  Merinoes  generally  do. 

Mr.  Noble  feeds  his  sheep  on  a  very  Judieious  and 
and  economical  plan.  They  are  all  sheltere<l  under  his 
hams  and  in  sheds!,  in  winter,  and  are  fed  with  cuts^raw; 
a  bushel  of  wheat  shorts  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  tnr- 
neps,  being  allowed  to  every  hundred  sheep  daily,  in 
addition  to  what  straw  they  will  eat.  The  ewes^  Jost 
befbre  lambing,  have  hay  instead  of  straw.  The  straw 
IS  cut  with  one  of  Eastman's  cutters,  worked  by  horse 
power.  It  performs  well,  and  Mr.  N.  is  satisfied  that 
(here  is  a  great  advantage  in  cutting  nearly  all  the  fodder 
which  he  uses — clover  hay  and  straw  particularly.  By 
cutting,  the  stock  eat  it  much  more  readily,  and  none  is 
wasted.  The  tumeps  or  potatoes,  (Mr.  N.  prefers  the 
latter,)  are  cut  by  a  machine  brought  from  England,  anfl 
which  does  the  work  much  better  than  any  other  kind 
we  have  seen.  A  man  can  readily  cut  with  it  a  bushel 
of  roots  per  minute,,  and  it  cuts  them  in  the  very  best 
shape  for  the  sheep  to  eat:  that  is,  in  pieces  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  not  likely 
to  get  out  of  order,  even  in  cutting  frozen  roots,  and  if  a 
knife  should  get  broken,  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  new  one 
in  a  momenL  It  is  called  OareUiur  »  root  cutUr^  and  is, 
we  see,  highly  recommended  in  the  English  agricultural 
journals. 

The  manner  in  which  BIr.  N.  raises  his  potatoes,  is 
also  worthy  of  particular  notioe,  as  the  plan  may  be  pro- 
fitably adopted  on  many  other  iiurms.  We  Will,  as  brief- 
ly as  possible,  describe  what  we  saw  and  learned  of  Mr. 
N.'s  process  of  cultivating  twelve  acres  of  potatoes.  The 
ground  had  been  in  grass  for  several  years  before,  and 
was  pastured  with  sheep  the  previous  year.    The  field 


scattered  into  every  J&urtk  ftirrow,  and  the  potatoes  at 
once  cbropped  on  it,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  to  fonrtetn 
inches,  taking  care  to  drop  them  at  the  edge  of  the  Air- 
row,  that  flie  iproBt  might  b%  fbm  leas  obstruotod  ineom- 


was  level,  and  the  soil  of  midiUing  quality,  free  from 
stones  or  other  obstructions.  On  a  part  of  the  field,  some 
manure  was  put,  and  as  the  ground  wai  plowed,  this  wasHapart-^finiahing  the  work  in  the  neatest  manner  as  U  goes 


ing  up.    The  next  fiirrow  covered  the  manure  wad  the 
potatoes.    In  this  way  the  whole  field  was  planted,  ex- 
cepting that  on  the  part  ibr  which  there  was  no 
the  potatoes  were  planted  without  it.    A  roller  was 
drawn  over  the  field  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  to 
down  the  edges.    When  the  potatoes  were  coming  op,  a 
light  harrow  was  passed  along  the  rows,  after   which  a 
double  mold  boanl  plow,  run  once  between  the  rows, 
completed  the  cultivation.    The  average  yield  on  the 
twelve  acres,  was  260  bushels  per  acre.    The  planting 
was  defeired  till  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
potatoes  vegetated  quickly,  and  the  rapid  deeompoaition. 
of  the  sod  and  manure  caused  them  to  grow  so  vigorous- 
ly that  they  got  the  start  of  all  weeds,  itc.  and  soon  co- 
vered the  ground  with  their  tops.     To  adopt  this  plan 
successfully,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  f^ee 
from  stones — at  least,  such  ones  as  would  be  any  hin- 
drance to  the  pavsage  of  the  plow, — and  it  should   be 
nicely  ploweil,  with  rather  a  shallow  furrow.   The  plow 
which  Mr.  Noble  used,  was  the  celebrated  Ranaome  piow, 
which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  which  has 
taken  the  highest  premiums  at  the  most  particular  trials 
made  there.    It  performed  its  work  in  most  admirable 
style.     The  ground  on  a  part  of  it  was  rather  hard  trod- 
den, yet  the  work  was  all  done  without  the  least  balk  or 
defect,  and  with  great  ease,  by  two  horses.     It  would  be- 
generally  considered  rather  a  ponderous  implement,  oom- 
{)ared  with  the  Eagle  plow  of  Ruggles^,  Nourse  and  Ma- 
son, or  the  Center-draft  plow  of  Prouty  and  Mears,  but  it 
evidently  runs  very  easy,  and  will  cut  the  furrow  to  any 
ilesired  depth  with  the  greatest  exactness.    It  Is  made 
with  two  wheels,  one  la^er  than  the  other,  to  run  in  the 
furrow,  but  it  may  be  used  with  only  one.    The  handlce 
are  both  fastened  to  the  beam,  the  mold-board  being^- 
movable,  and  so  small  that  it  may  be  drawn  nearer  to 
the  beam,  or  thrown  oat  wider  from  it,  aoeording  to  the 
width  of  furrow  it  is  desired  to  turn.    Corresponding  to 
this  contrivance  of  the  mold-board,  there  aie  shares  of 
dUferant  width,  to  be  used  as  the  various  kinds  of  soil 
and  the  diflhrent  otitfeeCs  of  die  fkrmtr  may  reader  expe- 
dient.   Mr.  Noble  does  not  ot|)eot  to  the  weight  of  thie 
plow,  and  the  plowman  never  attempts  to  throw  it  romd 
at  the  ends— the  horses,  (m  all  teams  shoidd  be,)  are  so 
weU  biolw  that  they  take  it  Just  where  it  k  wanted,  to 
an  inch,  and  the  fiirrowt  are  cat  throiigh  the  field  as 
straight  as  if  they  were  done  by  a  line.    The  aigliah 
plowmen  prides  himself  much  cm  the  eixeeUenee  of  hie 
work,  and  bred  to  it  at  a  prqffmlm,  he  arrivaa  set  great 
perfeetion. 

Mr.  Noble  has  also  the  celebrated  Scotch  plow,  made 
by  WXLKXE,  wholly  of  iron.  It  is  quite  similar  in  shape 
to  Ransome  s,  but  has  sharea  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Sevenl  shares,  varying  eonsideraUy  in  width,  ate  de- 
signed for  the  same  plow~-«ome  are  very  narrow,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  wide—calculated  for  ban! 
and  stony  ground.  This  plow  is  much  used  on  thu  hard 
flinty  lands  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  Mr.  Noble  ftates 
that  in  such  situations  they  will  (to  moeh  better  work 
than  any  other  plow  he  has  seen.  The  narrow  and  long 
pointed  share,  together  with  the  great  strength  of  the 
implement,  render  it  particularly  weU  adapted  to  such 
work. 

Mr.  Noble  raises  about  two  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
annually.  He  ailopts  generally  the  driU  method  of  cul- 
tivation, which  he  thinks  has  many  advantages  over  the 
broadcast  methoil — ^particularly  in  the  security  it  gives 
the  crop  from  rust  and  mildew,  Mr.  N.  slates  fliat  he 
has  repeatedly  known  a  drilled  crop  to  mature  well,  and 
give  a  good  grain,  with  a  bright  straw,  when  that  sown 
broadcaiit,  and  in  the  aame  circumstances  in  other  re- 
spects, was  spoiled  by  mildew.  The  greater  chance  fbr 
the  circulation  of  air,  which  the  drilled  crop  possesses,  is 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this  difference.  For  sowing 
in  rows,  Mr.  N.  practices  two  modes,  via:  sowing  with 
a  machine,  and  sowing  by  hand.  The  machine  is  drawn 
by  a  horse,  and  sows  three  rows  at  once,  sixteen  inches 


along.  In  the  other  method  the  ground  is  prepared  as 
in  the  nsual  manner,  and  a  small  plow  called  a  **  ribbbig 
plow,'*of  aingnlar  construetion,  which  makes  a  narrow 
ftirrow  two  or  teee  iaehct  deep,  if  then  drawn  iorcNS  the 
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JMd  at  iBtemls  of  sixteen  to  elghtottn  Inohet;  after 
which  the  aeed  is  aown  by  handy  and  a  harrow  paaocd 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  which  draws  the  wheat  into 
the  fUTOw%  and  boriea  it  with  so  much  nicety  that  it 
hMlcB  as  if  it  was  sown  in  rows.  Grain  sown  in  either 
of  these  ways,  stands  the  winter  better  than  if  sown 
broedeasi.  The  rows  of  grain  being  in  a  small  hollow^ 
the  rains  instfaiil  of  washing  the  ewth  away  from  the 
roots,  and  leaving  them  to  perish  by  exposure  to  the 
winds  and  frost,  are  constantly  bringing  a  little  more  earth 
to  the  plant,  which  enables  it  to  retain  its  hold,  throw 
out  more  lateral  roots,  and  push  vigorously  forward  with 
the  AiA  favorable  weather. 

Mr.  Noble  uses  as  much  seed  as  if  he  sowed  broadcast 
Be  sows  two  bushels  per  acre,  which  he  thinks  is  pre- 
feiabie  to  a  less  quantity,  for  soils  of  medium  richness. 
The  richer  the  land,  the  leas  seed  is  required ;  because 
plants  tiller  out  or  spread  in  rich  land,  more  than  they  do 
in  poor.  The  yield  of  Mr.  N.'s  wheat  is  usually  about 
25  bushela  per  acre.  In  1842,  he  hail  one  field  of  40 
seres,  that  oumed  out  an  average  of  35  bushels. 

Mr.  Noble  keeps  no  more  horses  and  cattle  than  are 
neeesasry  to  carry  on  the  farming  operations — ^that  is, 
to  perform  (he  work  and  supply  meat  and  dairy  produc- 
tions for  home  consumption.  By  wintering  all  his  stock 
in  a  great  degree  on  straw,  (which  he  takes  great  care  to 
save  io  good  order,)  with  roots  and  some  shorts,  or  meal, 
he  is  saved  the  necessity  of  appropriating  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hml  Io  meadow,  and  the  expense  of  making  a 
gnat  dssi  of  hay.  But  his  animals  are  all  well  sheltered 
and  tsken  care  o^  and  are,  though  with  moderate  ex- 
pense of  feed,  kept  in  fine  order. 

Mr.  Noble*s  implements  are  all  of  the  best  kinds,  and 
whcajsot  in  nse»  are  put  under  shelter  from  the  weather. 
His  hsROwa  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  tools  we  have 
ffntionwl,  are  much  better  than  are  commonly  used; 
and  in  the  construction  and  use  of  this  implement,  it  is 
beUcFed  the  fiaglish  are  generally  aheail  of  us.  Alany 
of  our  fanners  make  their  hgrrows,  eqiecially  for  clear 
land  and  for  seeding^  too  heavy.  The  work  would  be 
better,  ssore  easily  and  more  expeditiously  done,  by  using 
a  Ug^Uer  harrow,  with  more  slender  and  sharp  teeth. 

Mr.  Noble  pays  particular  attention  to  the  -substitntion 
of  aachincsy  and  the  labor  of  animals,  for  that  of  men, 
wherever  practicable.  In  the  adoption  and  prosecution 
of  an  fail  plans,  profit^  ultimate  or  immediate,  is  his  pri- 
objset.  Chimerical  ojr  visionaiy  schemes  on  the 
haiid,  and  the  errors  of  antiquated  habits  on  the  oth- 
er, he  alike  <9ideavor8  to  avoid.  With  a  tiw-reaching 
gissffj  he  clearly  sees  that  the  true  course  by  which  to 
attain  the  desired  end,  is  the  adoption  of  aU  real  improve- 
suaf — the  observance  of  ^stem  and  order — doing  every 
thi^g  in  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner.  He  su- 
perinccads  his  business  iaperetM — constanQy  exercising  a 
vigilant  oversight  of  all,  remembering  the  Prompter's 
adage,  « tht  £te  of  tlie  matier  wiff  da  more  toork  than 
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VAI^UE  OF  TIMOTHY  HAY. 


Ma.  I«kwis  Saxbuis,  a  very  distJugnidied  farmer  of 
Kcntneky,  says,  through  the  Louisville  Journal,  that  he 
belicvca  Timothy  hay  (PkSeun  pratinee^)  is  of  little  or 
no  vatae,  thai  sheep  and  cattle  will  die  if  fed  alone  on 
thai  kind  of  hay — ^that  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas 
floagh,  a  noted  cattle  breeder,  <<  that  he  would  prefer 
giving  his  cattle  dry  leaves  in  winter,  to  Timothy  hay" 
— thai  Gen.  Jas.  Shelby,  another  noted  stock  breeder,  is 
nearly  of  the  same  opinion.  Vie  think  this  rather  too 
severe  a  denunciation  of  Timothy  hay,  even  for  the  lati- 
tode  of  Kentucky — at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  many  persons  much'  overrate  the  value  of  this 
hay.  It  seems  necessary  that  Timothy  should  be  cut  at  a 
critical  time,  or  its  value  is  much  diminished.  If  cut  too 
cariy,  it  is  light  and  chaSy ;  if  cut  too  late,  it  is  hanl  and 
strswy.  It  is  very  common  to  let  it  stand  till  it  is  dead 
ripe,  sad  those  who  practice  this,  contend  that  it  is  the 
BBode;  first,  because  it  requires  less  making,  and 

I,  that  great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  eeed.  Ta- 
keepers  sometimes  prefer  the  **  ripe*'  bay,  because 
It  «•  spends  weO.''    Hora«s  will  eat  Imrd  hay  better  than 

mdJiwip    cheir>wi  and  teeth  Mtm  better  ealcu 


lated  for  grindii^g — consequently,  horses  will  get  along 
with  Timothy  hay  that  was  dead  before  it  was  cut,  bet- 
ter than  other  stock;  but  even  they  find  living  on  that 
aUme,  a  pretty  «  poor  business."  But  if  Timothy  is  cut 
exaetty  in  the  right  time,  when  it  is  nearest  in  full  bloom, 
and  well  cured,  we  have  found  it  to  make  hay  which 
both  cattle  and  sheep  eat  very  well,  and  which  seems  to 
be  quite  nutritious. 

EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  VEGETATION. 

A    REQUEST. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  efibcts  of  an  approach 
to  or  receding  from  the  equator,  is  a  correspgnding  hi- 
crease  or  retiuxlation  of  the  coming  forward  of  vegeta- 
tion, particularly  its  blossoming.  Several  efibrts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  such  influence  of  tempe- 
rature, as  developed  in  successive  latitudes,  extended; 
but  in  countries  where  a  meridian  line  of  some  twenty 
degrees  would  pass  several  kingdoms,  sufficient  unity  of 
action  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  secure  very  usefol 
remits.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way,  is  finding  any  plant 
or  tree  which  will  thrive  under  the  equator  and  in  the 
latitude  of  60^  or  60^.  We  are  not  aware  that  more  than 
one  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  U.  Stales,  to  turn  this 
scale  of  nature's  graduation  to  account,  though  the  extent 
of  a  meridian  line  wholly  within  our  own  territory, would 
seem  to  be  v^ry  favorable  for  such  an  examination.  A  few 
years  since.  Prof.  Bigelow  of  Boston,  entered  upon  the 
task  by  means  of  correspondence,  and  the  results  as  ob- 
tained by  him  are  given  in  an  ingenious  although  imper- 
fect memoir  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  American  Academy. 
Among  the  trees,  the  period  of  the  flowering  of  which 
was  noticed,  the  peach  tree  was  the  most  extensively  re- 
turned, and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  is  perhaps, 
better  suited  than  any  other  for  this  purpose,  it  flowering 
in  the  open  air  from  the  equator  to  at  leaat  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude.  The  following  are  seme  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  this  tree : 

Plaet  of  Ketiee.  Lai, 

Fort  Claiborne,  Ala. »•  AC 

Cbarlestoni  S.  C, S9  44 

Rlcbmood,  Va., «7   40 

Lexington,  Kv., 38  06 

Bftltiroore.  Md., »  SI 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 9»  M 

New  York,  N.  Y., 40  4S 

Boston,  Mhss., 43   9S 

Albanr.N.Y.. 43   89 

Rraoswick,  Me., 48  68 

Montreal,  L.  C, 46  78 

From  this  table,  and  firom  other  evidences!  Prof.  Bige- 
Jiow  infers  with  much  probability,  that  the  difference 
oanseil  by  temperature  in  the  north  and  sooth  of  the  U. 
States,  is  at  least  two  and  a  half  months;  a  moat  impor- 
tant foot,  and  which  docs  not  seem  to  be  generally  taken 
into  the  estimate  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
respective  sections.  Longitude  appeared  to  produce  Mt- 
tte  cKfiibrenee  in  the  results,  but  if  the  countiy  west  of 
the  Bocky  mountains  were  to  be  taken  into  the  account^ 
such  would  not  be  the  ease,  it  being  ascertained  that  the 
average  temperature:  at  the  month  of  the  Columbia,  does 
not  vary  ikr  from  that  of  Georgia,  though  many  degrees 
to  the  north.  It  appears  that  in  die  year  alluded  to  by 
Prof.  B.  that  at  Yalenfeia  in  Spain  the  peach  blossomed 
on  the  19th  of  March;  the  apple  tree  at  London,  May 
8th ;  and  fiie  cherry  and  pear  at  (Seneva  in  Switaerland, 
April  3. 

We  should  esteem  it  a  great  &vor  if  such  of  our  firiends 
and  correspondents  as  keep  floral  calendars,  or  such  re- 
cords as  einble  them  to  determine  such  matters,  would 
inform  us  of  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  peach  or 
apple;  the  avenge  times  of  planting  com,  and  its  rl^ 
pening ;  the  sowing  of  wheat  and  its  harvesting.  If  this 
could  be  genenlly  done,  and  the  information  so  embo- 
died collected  in  tables,  many  uaefol  inferences  in  refe- 
rence to  our  climate,  &c.  might  be  dedueed. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Whitmore,  near  Williamsburg,  Va.,  says 
that  he  has  a  piece  of  mcailow  land  so  completely  covered 
with  peppermint  that  nothing  else  will  grow,  and  he 
wishes  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  eoune  to  extir- 
pate it  Will  some  one  who  hat  had  experience  on  the 
snltfect  answer  tte  inquiry? 


LonM. 
87»»' 

Peaeh  in  Blom 

Mareh    4. 

88    88 

*<         8. 

T7   60 

'•       88. 

86    08 

j^pril      e. 

7T   4» 

"         f. 

76     8 

"        18. 

74     9 

«•        31. 

70    69 

Mjiv        9. 

"       18. 

73    SO 

89    66 

"        18w 

73    11 

•«       91. 
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FIRES  FROM  ASHES. 


The  records  of  oor  Fire  Insuiaoee  offices  ihow  that 
the  most  common  cause  of  firee  is  the  use,  or  rather  abuse 
of  stores;  and  the  next  in  frequency  is  the  deposit  of 
ashes  in  wooden  vessels,  or  other  unsafe  places.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem>  not  one-half  of  the  dwelling  houses  in 
this  country  are  provided  with  safe  places  of  deposit  for 
the  ashes  daily  accumulating  from  our  wood  fires,  and  in 
a  majority  of  them  a  barrel  or  box  performs  the  office 
that  should  devolve  on  an  ash  house  of  brick  or  stone. 
This  wooden  depository  is  not  unfrequently  placed  in  the 
wood  house,  or  some  other  of  the  out-buildings,  ready  at 
any  time  to  ignite,  or  if  disturbed  by  winds,  to  furnish 
the  spark  that  will  kindle  a  destructive  conflagration.  It 
is  generally  considered  the  extreme  of  prudence,  if  the 
ashes,  when  taken  from  the  hearth  and  glowing  wsth  red 
hot  embers  or  coals,  are  placed  in  holes  dug  in  the  center 
of  the  surface  of  the  cold  ashes,  and  slightly  covered  with 
them,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  actual  contact  'with  the 
aides  of  the  box  or  barrel.  To  us  it  seems  most  strange 
that  under  such  circumstances  fires  from  ashes  do  not 
more  frequently  occur,  and  the  great  danger  of  such  a  dis- 
position of  ashes  would  prevent  its  recurrence  were  the 
evil  fully  understood.  * 

Almost  every  family  that  is  unprovided  with  an  ash 
house  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that  is  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
wood  substitute,  must  have  met  with  eases  in  which,  in 
^ite  of  all  their  care  in  depositing  their  adies,  serious 
danger  from  fire  has  arisen,  the  boxes  have  been  burned, 
charred,  or  destroyed,  greatly  to  the  wonder  of  the  par- 
ties interested.  Houses  are  burned,  and  the  misfortune 
IS  placed  to  the  account  of  the  incendiary,  when  it  should 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  ash  box.  There  are  some 
facts  connected  with  thls.subject  that  should  be  more  ge- 
nerally known,  as  they  might  have  the  effect  of  placing 
house  keepers  ^d  house  builders  more  on  their  guard. 

Not  long  since  a  friend  of  ours  on  taking  poaseasioDof 
a  place  which  had  been  uqooeupied  for  several  weeks, 
when  he  came  to  take  up  the  first  ashes  made  from  his 
fires,  found  tliat  his  predecessor  had  useil  an  old  hogs- 
head, and  on  examination  this  was  found  about  half  full 
of  cashes,  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain.  A  hole  was 
made  in  the  center  of  these  old  ashes  and  the  new  ones 
d^osited.  The  next  day  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire,  and 
the  hogpshead  was  found  In  flames.  Fortunately  the  fire 
occurreil  in  the  day  time,  or  his  buildings,  valuable  as 
they  were,  would  most  certainly  have  been  destroyed. 
This  oceurrence  is  not  an  unsual  one,  and  the  f^quency 
of  losses  from  this  source,  induced  Prof.  H.  of  Vt.  to  en- 
ter upon  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  eause. 
From  instances  that  hail  fallen  under  his  notice,  he  was 
induced  to  believe  that  when  embers  or  live  coals  are 
placed  among  dry  ashes,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  age, 
or  how  long  they  have  been  deprived  of  fire,  a  second 
ignition  takes  place,  which  sometimes  <U>es  not  cease  un- 
til tlie  whole  mass  has  been  burned  over,  although  it  is 
frequently  arrested  before  it  has  reached  this  extent. 
Boxes  filled  with  cold  ashes,  had  a  quantity  of  red  hot 
embers  aad  live  coal9  from  the  hearth  placed  in  their 
center,  and  then  carefully  covered  and  closed.  It  was 
found  that  the  heat  gradually  increased,  the  fire  extended 
through  the  whole  mass,  the  box  became  charreil  on  the 
inside,  and  when  air  was  admitted  combustion  ensued  at 
once.  The  same  result  took  place  when  the  box  wa« 
burned  through  to  tiie  outside.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  combustion  of  the  ashes  took  place  in  eonse- 
quenoe  of  the  coals  which  are  usually  left  in  ashes,  boxes 
filled  with  sifted  ashes  were  tried  In  the  same  way,  and 
ignition  tooj:  place  as  before;  proving  either  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  fine  particles  of  coal  remained  to  sup- 
port combustion,  or  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitrous 
matter  was  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  to  allow  igni- 
tion to  take  place.  In  either  supposition,  the  manner  in 
which  numerous  fires  annually  take  place  seemed  clearly 
esUiblisbed,  and  the  danger  of  placing  ashes  in  wood  ves- 
selsof  any  kinil  clearly  shown.  Nothing  but  absolute 
necess-ty  should  allow  the  practice  of  having  barrels  or 
Doxes  of  ashes  abaut  our  dwellings  or  out-houses.  A  safe 
ash  house  Is  as  indispensable  as  a  kitchen,  and  no  house 
should  be  built  wliere  this  receptacle  !s  not  provided.  To 


the  &rmer,  ashM  are  of  great  vmhie,  and  to  waste  Ifacm  or 
sell  them  as  many  do,  is  the  wont  kind  of  prodigality. 
Leached,  or  nnleacbed,  they  are  ooe  of  the  best  promo- 
ters of  fertilization,  and  sh<m]d  be  nved  with  great  care; 
but  never  at  such  frightful  risks  as  the  destraction  of  the 
farm  buildings.  Of  this  there  is  not  the  least  necessity; 
the  cause  of  the  danger  once  understood  it  can  be  readily 
guarded  against,  and  if  insurance  companies  would  'look 
to  this  matter  in  their  policies^  the  evil  .might  be  Treat 
ed  without  difficulty. 

MR.  FEU'S  FARM  AND  BR.  UNDERWOODS  TINETARD. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New- York  Fkrmer^  Club,  a  spi- 
rited and  valuable  association,  Mr.  Meigs  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements  respecting  the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Pell  of  Ul- 
ster CO.,  and  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  Underwood,  at  Crotou 
Point,  Westchester  co.  We  copy  in  snbetanee  from  the 
Report  given  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Mr.  Pell  uses  lime  Mctensively  on  hie  fiom;  has  used 
300  bushels  per  acre,  prefers  oj'ster  shell  lime.  He  has 
used  charcoal  at  the  rate  of  52  bushels  per  acre.  Widi 
this  charcoal  dressing  he  last  year  obtained  wheat  at  the 
rate  of  78  bush.  24  qts.  per  acre.  [For  Mr.  Pell's  ac- 
count of  this  wheat,  see  Cult,  for  1843,  p.  197.]  Mr.  Pell 
hail  cut  wheat  so  early  that  milk  would  be  forced  from 
the  berry  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  Tbb 
wheat  weighed  64  lbs  to  file  bushel,  and  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality.  Mr.  P.  had  cut  clover  and  housed  it 
on  the  same  day,  sprinkling  about  a  bushel  of  salt  over 
every  load,  litis  clover  retained  its  eolor,  and  was  pre- 
ferred by  cattle  to  that  cured  in  the  old  way.  Mr.  P.  has 
20,006  apple  trees  in  full  bearing.  He  has  sent  lo  mark- 
et 4,000  iMirrels  of  apples  in  a  year,  many  of  whirii  are 
sent  abroad  and  sold  tA  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  dollars 
per  barrel.  He  kills  the  apple  tree  caterpillar  by  touch- 
ing a  sponge  dipped  in  ammonia  to  the  worm  nests,  and 
has  banished  them  from  his  orehards.  In  dry  weather 
he  applies  lime  about  the  roots  of  his  trees,  and  findi 
trees  so  treated  retain  their  verdure  and  grow  better  in 
dry  seasons  than  those  not  so  treated.  Mr.  P.  had  10,000 
trees  grafted  by  a  company  fhwi  Vermont  Two  sawed 
the  branehee,  two  made  the  ineisions,  two  inserted  the 
grafts,  and  two  more  applied  the  wax  oomposition.  Of 
20,000  grafts  not  one  fiiiled.    The  expense  was  $150. 

Xhr.  Underwoods  vineyard  contains  20  acres  of  Isabel- 
la and  Catawba  g^pes,  bearing  as  much  fruit  as  flie  0r. 
pleases  to  have  remain  on  the  vines.  It  Is  one  of  the 
finest  vineyards  In  the  United  States.  He  has  also  on 
his  farm,  1,700  apple  trees,  2,700  peach  trees,  large 
qiuuitities  of  the  finest  quinces,  and  many  other  fruits. 
His  apples  are  of  the  best  and  choicest  varieties,  and 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the  New- York  markets. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  farms  and  orchards,  which 
will  well  repay  an  examination  by  the  lingering  traveler, 
along  the  margin  of  the  noble  Hudson. 


ADVANTAOSS  OF  MARL  FOR  COTTON. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hamond  fhmishei  to  the  South  Carolina 
Ag.  Society,  a  statement  of  his  experiments  in  the  use  of 
marl,  from  which  we  gather  the  following: 

Experiment  No.  3.— Fcrji  h>»|  Mntfytotl,  IBtt. 
Unmarled  ac  re,       861  lbs.  Jteed  Cotcoo. 
100  bushels  da         4St  do.    laerease  M  lbs.  94*9  per  esel. 

200     do        do.         S84  do.        do.        91  «•»       « 

JOO    do       do.         173  do.  decrease  188        69'  " 

The  land  being  very  old,  is  bare  of  vegetable  matter 
for  marl  to  act  on,  to  which,  more  flian  to  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  inferior  as  it  is,  I  attribute  the  failure  of  any 
great  improvement  from  it.  I  make  the  statemeaty  how- 
ever, because  it  is  valuable  in  many  respects.  It  shows 
the  danger  of  heavy  marling  on  worn  land,  without  pre- 
vious rest  or  manure.  The  acre  with  three  hundre4 
bushels  has  been  destroyed.  There  is  ooe  rich  spot,  ibe 
bottom  of  a  small  baiin  in  the  center  of  it,  which  pro- 
duced nearly  all  the  cotton  gathered.  On  the  rest  of  it 
the  weed  mostly  died  as  soon  as  it  came  up — one  hun- 
dred proves  a  better  quantity  than  two  hundred  buihels, 
and  perhaps  a  little  less  would  ha?c  been  still  bct.cr  on 
this  soil. 
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DR.  LEE'S  ADDRESS. 


TBS  DOtfce  which  we  bad  prepared  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  EHe  Co.  A|^ricQlturaI  Fair,  was  mislaid,  and  we 
only  refer  lo  it  nonr  for  the  purpose  of  g'lr'mg  w>m«  ex- 
traca  from  the  excellent  address  of  Dr.  I  ■•  oefore  the 
Sociccy.  The  papers  prepared  hy  »f- 1-  on  agricultural 
topic*  for  the  Bafialo  Cocm.  Advertiser,  had  proved  him 
to  be  adcqo»^«  ^  <^®  Important  duty  assigned  him,  anil 
the  adJ'^'s  ^«  of  the  first  onler.  We  are  happy  to  state 
teixi  Dr.  Lee  is  now  in  the  Legislature,  a  worthy  repre- 
scQ'ative  of  the  agricul rural  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
Ene  and  the  sfate.  We  would  remark  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  oats  and  barley,  Erie  will  probably  remain  with- 
out an  eqoai  in  1843.  The  crop  of  oats  that  took  the 
prcmitsra,  was  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  of  barley 
9>  bosbels  to  the  acre.  Both  these  crops  were  grown  by 
Jolia  Carpenter  of  the  town  of  Wales. 

Odr  first  extract  will  relate  to  the  value  of  ammonia  to 
plaa!s,  and  the  beat  mode  of  obtaining  it;  and  the  second 
to  the  importance  of  warmth  and  quiet  to  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  whoJe  of  the  address  will  well  repay  peru- 
sal, aaA  we  are  glad  to  perceive  it  has  been  embodied  in 
a  pasaphlet  form,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

TAL1TE    or   AUMONIA    TO    PLA2IT8. 

<>\  havesuted  to  you  that  roost  plants  require,  In  ad- 
dtlkm  to  water  asd  carbon,  a  portion  of  nitrogen.  This 
also  comes  Crom  a  gaseous  subslanee  in  the  atmosphere. 
Altbongb  BJtrogCQ  forms  the  largest  element  in  the  air, 
(79  per  ecnl,)  yet  it  has  been  pretty  well  settlett  that 
planis  do  aot  obtain  their  nitrogen  by  decomposing  eom- 
moa  air,  bat  derive  it  from  ammonia,  which  is  famished 
to  (be  atmosphere  in  great  abundance  by  a  world  of  de^ 
composii^  v^getibles  and  animals.  It  is  the  ammonia 
fliat  cKspes  fiom  potrifying  substances  that  causes  their 
smell:  Now,  again  comes  up  the  practical 
Bow  are  we  to  collect  this  highly  volatile  gas, 
sod  trsttsform  It  at  the  cheapest  rate,  into  wheal,  beans, 
ebeess  and  wool,  of  which  it  is  an  important  element? 
Saia  water  has  a  strong  afllnity  for  ammonia — ifhieh  is 
a  eompooiid  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  and  3  of  hydrogen. 
Water  at  50^  will  absorb  650  times  ito  bulk  of  this  vege- 
bUe  food.  Every  rain  then,  brings  considerable  quan- 
lilits  of  it  to  the  i^roond.  It  is  the  ammonia  in  rain  wa- 
ter Uml  imparts  to  it  its  peculiar  softness  in  washing  the 
haads  or  ctollree.  It  is  the  ammonia  in  snow  that  makes 
it  vatasble  as  a  manure;  and  it  is  the  ammonia  in  rain 

it  to  pntrify  in  some  decree,  like  an 
;,  when  water  is  permitted  to  stand  in 
in  a  close  vessel  above  ground.  The  first 
•flier  a  long  droath,  is  much  the  richest  in 
Bein^  extremely  volatile,  it  escapes  into  the 
warm,  shower,  much  quicker  than  wa- 
What  then  will  aid  the  cultivator  of 
plants,  aad  seize  (hie  volatile  ammonia,  as  lime  does  car- 
Immic  acid,  and  hold  it  permanently  about  their  roots,  in 
sseh  a  abnpe  tliat  it  will' feed  them  all  they  need,  and  no 
For  SB  cxecss  of  this  stimnlating  alkali,  like  an 
of  snlt  fas  oar  isod^  will  destroy  life  instead  of 
it. 

is  (he  cheapest,  ami  therefore  the  best 
■aterial  Co  apply  to  cnltivated  fields  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  ataeorb  SO  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia,  and  will  give 
it  oat  slowly  to  the  vital  a'lraetion  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
Most  of  yon  know  that  charcoal  will  correct  the  taint  in 
rin  parity  rain  water  in  a  suitable  cistern,  so  as 
it  the  porest  water  for  colinary  purposes.  Such 
t>e  often  renewed  in  filtering  cisterns, 
!e^  Trilh  kuiuionia,  is  an  extremely  valu- 
Tbe  lil>eral  application  of  this  well  known 
to  the  wheat  fields  in  France,  has  mainly^  m 
Willi  the  use  of  lime,  added  within  the  last 
I0),(N)O,OOO  bushels  to  the  annual  crop  of  wheat 
gfown  in  that  kingdom.  The  charcoal  should  be  sown 
in  liBj,  tt  the  rate  of  75  boshels  per  acre,  well  pulver- 
isad.  T%in  aobjeet  is  one  of  vast  practical  importance. 
Bf  sfwdylnf  the  seienee  of  agrieultartf,  you  may  grow 
lllf  hiAilfttf  good  wheat  on  any  acre  of  your  land,  I 
good  reason  to  believe^  every  year,  bating  of  course 


ToaaU  kMw  Uwt  •  tiatla  Men^l  of  wheal,  will 


sometimes,  when  its  fecundity  is  highly  stimulated,  send 
up  20  stalks,  and  that  each  stalk  will  bear  a  head  con- 
taining 100  k«mel8.  Here  is  a  yield  of  2,000  fold.  Na- 
iur«  tnen  has  rendered  it  practicable  to  harvest  2,000 
bushels  of  good  wheat  from  one  bushel  of  seed.  The 
most  skeptical  among  you  will  not  deny  that  2,000  ker- 
nels have  been  produced  from  one  kernel,  and  that  the 
same  natural  causes  that  produce  such  a  result  in  one  in- 
stance, *will  ever  operate,  at  ail  times,  under  like  circum- 
stances, in  the  same  manner.  Hence  it  isbut  reasanab'a 
to  say  that  nature  is  quite  as  willing  to  produce  50  bush- 
els of  good  wheat  on  an  acre  of  ground  every  year,  mark 
roe,  ifherlavss  be  obeyed,  as  she  is  to  grow  fifty  bushels 
of  weeds  every  year  on  the  same  ground." 

mVORTANCS  OF  WARMTH  AND  QUIET  TO  DO- 

MSSTIC  ANIMALS. 

**  Permit  then,  a  practical  agriculturist,  who  1ias  de- 
voted the  best  energies  of  his  mind  for  years,  to  the  stu- 
dy of  agricultural  chemistry,  vegetable  and  animal  phy- 
siology, to  say  to  those  of  you  who  are   wool  growers, 
that  by  keeping  the  animal  warm  in  winter,  cool  In  sum- 
mer, and  quiet  throughout  (he  year — ^by  stimulating  with 
the  elements  of  wool  the  organs  that  secrete  this  valuable 
covering  of  the  sheep,  it  is  practicable  to  clip  six  pounds 
of  wool  as  the  product  from  the  same  amount  and  value 
of  raw  material  that  now  yield  you  but  three  pounds.  To 
aceomplish    this    important    result,   this  physiological 
change  in  (he  products  of  this  living  machine,  you  must 
quiet  the  acHon  of  the  lungs.    These  expel  from  the  sys- 
tem every  moment,  night  and  day,  a  needless  quantity  of 
animal  fooil,  which  under  more  favorable  and  other  cir.- 
cumstances,  might  have  been  converted   into  wool,  tal- 
low and'mascle.    Mark  me.    There  is  a  positive  loss,  a 
needlem  tiirowing  away  of  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  food 
in  wintering  all  domcntic  animals,   which   is  literally 
burned  np  by  nature  in  this  cold  climate,  to  keep  their 
blooil  and  the  whole  animal    some  40  or  90  degrees 
warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  air  with  which  they 
are  sorronnded.    It  is  not  merely  the  hay,  oats  and  corn 
in  domestio  animals,  and  the  bread  and  meat  in  man, 
which  are  consumed  like  the  animal  oil  in  a'  lamp,  to 
warm  the  system,  that  are  lost;  but  by  inhallhg  a  cold 
and  dense  atmosphere,  and  bringing  a  larger  amount  of 
oxygen  gat  into  the  lungs,  and  through   them  into  the 
blo<Mi,  than  is  needed,  inflammations  are  generated,  end- 
ing in  eonsmnptions,  alike  in  man  and  beast.    An  ani- 
mal is  an  electrical  battery  or  machine.    It  is  practica- 
ble so  to  excite  the  organs  (hat  form  fat  in  a  pig,  in  a 
positive  degree;  and  so  to  quiet  all  (he  other  organs  of 
.the  animal  by  a  kind  of  negative  electricity,  that  the  ani- 
mal  shall  transform  nearly  all  of  its  food  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  fat,  into  that  well  known   substance.    The 
same  remarks  will  hold  true,  in  a  good  degree,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  secretion  of  milk  in  cows,  and  (he  secretion 
of  wool  in  the  capilliary  organs  of  the  sheep.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  quite  as  easy  to  make  a  pig  secrete  an 
enormous  amount  of  tK>ne,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
gristle— 4o  have  a  hide  as  tfiick  as  a  boani,  a  nose  like  a 
plow  beam,  ears  like  sides  of  sole  leather,  and  legs  like 
an  elephant  f' 


FRAUD   IN    LAND   SAI^BS. 

A  friend  in  Marysville,  Tenn.,  informs  us  that  exten- 
sive frauds  ai«  being  perpetrated  in  that  vicinity  in  the 
sale  of  lands.  As  our  informant  has  not  permitted  us  to 
use  his  name  in  connexion  with  his  statements,  we  must 
of  coarse  withhold  the  names  of  the  persons  implicated, 
and  can  only  -give  the  information  furnished  us  in  gene* 
ral  terms.  It  is  stated  <'  that  some  two  or  three  yeara 
9 ince,  a  giant  was  obtained  through  fraud,  of  Oov.  James 
K.  Polk,  of  a  vast  tract  of  lami,  purporting  to  be  located 
in  the  county  of  Blount'*  It  is  further  staled  that  those 
who  have  bought  land  under  this  fraudalent  gnat,  have 
ascertained  on  removing  to  it,  that  it  had  been  granted 
to  others,  who  have  occupied  it  for  at  least  20  year% 
Some  people  from  New- Jersey,  who  had  purchased  land 
in  this  sihiation.  It  it  said,  after  spending  all  their  means 
in  getting  to  it,  have  found  too  late  that  they  have  be^ 
imposed  upon,  and  are  now  struggling  by  hard  labor,  la 
f  et  money  to  take  them  back  to  their  natirt  ilite* 
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PKETEIfTION  OF  AOaDBNTS  FROM  BULLB. 

When  we  were  at  Hr.  Thoi.  HiLLHocai's  the  Mher 
Akj,  looking  at  hii  stock,  a  One  yoiinf;  imporleil  Durham 
boll  wu  led  out.  That  he  might  be  «e«ii  Id  batter  ail- 
vantas^t  >ie  i">  let  Ioom  in  the  Tanl.  He  direcUr  ihow- 
ed  himielf  much  Inelioed  to  diapky  hit  adivit;  and 
■liength  h;  pitching  battle  with  mmebod; — still  he  did 
DOl  «eem  to  be  really  viciou,  but  merely  wanted  lo  dis- 
play hii  prowess.  But  when  the  dud  went  to  put  bitn 
into  the  liable,  the  ball  gare  him  a  g*nlJ<  mming  tc 
k**p  hie  dlitanee,  by  catching  him  on  tail  horn  sat: 
throwing  him  over  his  back '.  Fortunately  the  mi^  wa> 
DOl  asrioualy  injured.  On  a  second  attempt  being  made 
to  put  the  bull  in  the  liable,  ha  "  ihowed  fight"  in 
nest,  and  it  wai  not  till  Ibe  tine  of  a  pitcbtorli  bad 
broken  in  hii  head,  Ihat  he  would  yield  ground  an 

Bulls,  like  nirti  bodji  titt,  have  ■  gnat  iteure  to  i 
tA«y  flmt — and  we  find  this  dtqioillion  qaiM  u  ibvng  In 
those  whole  propensities  would  lead  them  to  da  UTOHg. 
ai  in  others — hence,  for  common  Mfety,  ell  anim*ls 
•honld  be  placed  ander  lome  restriotioni,  and  these  > 
Btrictions  ihoulil  be  more  or  less  rigorom,  according 
the  dIsposiUon  and  chaiactcToflheiDdiridualitudl  show 
to  be  neeeuary. 

We  here  give  a  contrivance  for  the  prevantiaa  oC  ac- 
cidents from  uonily  bulls,  which  we  think  ii  the  baa 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  leea. 

It  is  copied  from  the  Complete  Gniler,  and  is  thusde- 
■eribed:  The  above  engraving  rumiitaea  a  good  rep- 
reeenlatioc  of  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus  as  affliwl 
to  the  beail  of  the  animal.  It  conslsU  of  a  str  _ 
piece  or  iron,  slrelching  from  hora  to  horn,  perfonited 
at  each  end  lo  u  to  pas*  over  the  tipe,  and  strongly  (aa- 
(ened  on  Ihe  horns.  On  the  center  of  Ihii  is  riveted  a 
coFTstf  bar  of  iron — or  which  ii  better,  steel — bending 
S?;r::rfls,  which  moves  easily  on  the  rivet,  and  has  hotel 
at  each  end  containing  the  upper  round  link  of  ■  chaio- 
TtasM  chains  again  unite  in  a  strong  iron  or  iteel  ring, 
which  opens  with  a  hinge  and  screw  and  pave*  IhrOBgh 


DEMAND  FOR  LONG  WOOL. 


e  butt's 


The  I 


eloflh 


a  push  forward,  the 
iDsequenccs,  and  ifhe- 
rlghl  or  lef^  the  bar  < 


the  bull  ihould  nuke  a  puih  forward,   the   curved  bar 

will  prevent  any  tiad 

■nullest  degree  lo  lb 

Ung  by  the  chain  wilh  uia  ring  in  me  nose,  wu 

him  immediately  to  check. 

Every  bull  should  have  a  ring  in  the  nose,  and 
way  lo  leul  him  is  by  a,  strong  stick,  like  a  hoe  handle, 
with  a  hook  and  spring  at  one  end,  to  be  attached  to  t): 
ling  in  the  noie.  The  animal  is  thus  kept  at  a  pnp' 
dis^Dce  from  the  person  who  leaila  him. 

Fhiict.as  Hakdt,  near  Luray,  Jeffbnon  co.  in  this 
•tale,  beep!  49  cowl-  He  made  lait  year  14,000  lbs. 
cheese,  and  2,000  lbs.  butter.  He  reai*  hit  CO'  "' 
cowl  gave  an  average  of  1 4  lo  1 5  quarts  per  day, 
ture;  in  the  best  part  of  the  grass  season,  the  best  of 
them  give  20  quarts  per  day.  He  has  tried  a  cross  wilh 
the  Durham  breeil,  and  Is  satisfied  that  It  is  an  improve- 
menti  prefen  the  fta{^blood*  to  those  which  hare  either 
more  or  less  of  the  Durham;  they  are  better  mllkera, 
keep  easier,  and  hold  o\i[  longei^thnt  ii,  their  conslit 
tions  are  better.  Mr.  Hardy  has  taken  several  premlui 
on  cheese,  at  out  slAta  and  county  shows. 


have  great  pleaaore  in  laying  before  our  reailerv 
the  following  leUer  from  Samuel  Lawbehce,  Eaq.  of 
■..■iivell,  in  aniwer  lo  one  we  addressed  him,  eneloolDe 
samples  Cl  S'W'  f™^  ""^ 
"'  Howard,  aMC?>ai* " 
be  seen  from  this  leUer  Ou., .  - 
in  this  country  in  the  manufcctiire  O'.  '•^^  ^°°^^  "» 
long  wool,  such  as  ii  produced  by  the  ^^*ca»  Of 
^eep  known  as  Colswolds,  Leieeslers,  Linconshirea^?.- 
and  Ihal  the  increaaing  demand  for  Ihii  kind  of  wool  nf- 
fordi  encouragement  lo  the  breeders  of  these  sheep,  which 
they  have  not  heretofore  eqjojed.  It  will  be  seen  aleo, 
that  Mr.  S.  eipreesd  great  conSdence  la  the  belief  (hat 
pro^>ecl«  of  the  wool  grower  are  fully  equal  lo  thoMt 
of  any  other  branch  of  husbandry. 

UmiJi,  Jw.  10,  l»u. 
Editobs   or   THK  CoLTivATOB — Hy  munerou*   ea- 
igemenls  at  Ihe  opening  of  the  year,  have  prevented  M> 
earlier  reply  to  your  respected  favor  o(  the  28th  uU. 

I  have  eiomined  Ibc  two  samples  of  wool,  and  am  of 
opinion  lhat  they  are  adnuTably  adapted  to  comboig  por- 
pONB  for  Ihe  manutacmre  of  HMisIta  iff   IitaM.      Tba 
itaple  is  long,  sirong  and  luilrout,  qualitiee  not  dsairabl* 
for  felling  purposes,  especially  the  two  latter.    I  JndKB 
these  samples  to  be  frmn  Cotswold  sheep,  a  breed  which 
"  very  deairBbla  to  prop^^ele  in  this  coonlry,  lu  Itie 
stad  buaiDMa  is  JoM  coming  into  existence.     Hie  ae- 
of  England's  advance  of  all  the  world  in  the  naaosi- 
(acUre  at  worMed  goods,  lays  in  the  ttel  of  her  poaaes- 
■ing  better  breeds  of  sheep  fat  the  produelion  of  eoBibiiif 
wools,  and  not  from  lier  wt^prir\OT  skill  in  working  them. 
The  worsted  buitneM  in  its  various  shape*,  is  to  be  of 
imense  Imporlaoce  in  this  countr]',  and  II  atfonia  me 
ncere  pleasure  lobe  able  to  say  to  you  Ihat  it  has  alrea- 
dy l>een  commenced  in  this  Hate  upon  a  liberal  scale,  by 
partiei  whose  means  and  inteiligence  are  a  guaranty  t^ 
ill  success.    A  great  deal  of  talent  and  skill  have  t>een 
brought  lo  bear  upon  this  branch  of  industry,  and  if  I  am 
'  greatly  deceived,  Ihe  time  Is  near  when  old  Bng^d 
lelf  will  be  astoniihed  at  our  succe^-     A  number  of 
hundred  looths  on    mousliaes  are  alreaily  in  (q>eration, 
lOre  in  progress.     In  addition  lo  the  worki  already 
projBcteiT,  e  company  is  now  being  formed  in  Boatoiii 
with   a  capital   of  a  million  of  dollars,  fOr  wmlcs  on 
Uouslin  de  Lainea,  &e. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  Ibe  kinds  and  qaantilia* 

ot  wool  used  in  the  Hiddleiez  mllli,   I  have  to  say  that 

Dse  about  a  million  of  pounds  yearly,  of  BDoh  kmda  aa 

considered  in  this  country  the  choicest  produced ;  say 

blood  Saxony,  and  Saxony  mixed  with  Merino.     W« 

very  bitidious  in  the  leleclion  of  our  wooli,  both  as 

regards  Ihe  blood  and  conditioni  and  in  oonssqueDce,  we    , 

e  in  the  habil  of  paying  prices  which  many  ■annfiicta- 

n  think  absurd. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  oplaioa  that  do  branch  of  agrionl- 
re  promiaei  belter  than  Ibe  culture  of  wool,  and  I  Bin- 
irely  hope  more  altentioB  will  tie  glTan  to  it  than  has 
«□  paid  for  the  last  few  yeais. 

Yours,  Bui'i.  Lawkivck. 


Ha.  C.  V.  HoLCOMB  received  the  flnt  premium  of  Ihe 

New  Castle   (Del.)  Co.  Ag.  Society,  for  a  Devon  COW. 

'■  The  result  of  IS  weeks  trial  with  this  cow,  gave  174 

lbs.  12  oz.  butter,  avenging  14  lbs.  9  oz.  per  week;  the 

higheit  prntluct  in  anv  one  week  bein;  19  lb*.,,  and  the 

loweil  12|  Ibi.     The  week  she  mide  19  lb*.,  she  made 

one  half  ot  it  the  lail  three  days  of  (he  week.     Her  feed 

Ihe  Snl  pari  of  this  lima  was  hay,  With  dry  oat  and  coi* 

eal  mixed:  subsequently  Ibis  was  changed  to  slop — 

lo  buckets  a  day  was  regularly  given  her,   containing 

loul  two  quarts  of  com  meal  and  as  much  wheat  bran, 

ixed  in  a  backet  of  warm  or  tepid  water,  with  a  liiD* 

It.     The  week  of  her  great  trial  in  June,  the  was  fed 

1  three  gallons  of  meal  a  day,  at  three  feeds,  mixed 

as  above.     She  had  a  good  ran  of  pasture,  and  was  alw 

for  a  lime  fed  on  green  oats,  and  again  wiih  com  fi>dd*r 

ihit  had  Iwan  sown  Jirandcart." 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOO.— (Fif.  00.) 

Wruk  A«cp  hDibuidry  ii  pntcticed  on  aUiv*  •cale, 
Sui  dog  ptrtorTBM  K>  importuU  >  part,  that  Kime  notice 
of  hi*  qnalities  cannot  be  deemed  imlevuit.  The  vari- 
^  whidi  ii  atKiTa  (lelineAted,  is  found  chiefly  in  (lieei- 
loaiT*  rfieep  walks  of  the  northern  part  of  &igl>nil  and 
IB  ScoOaail,  wiiere  the  purity  of  the  breed  appean  to  be 
jratrrtd  in  the  pealeit  perfection.  1|«  docility  and  ■»' 
gacity,  iadeeil,  »urp—  thoae  of  every  Tariety  of  the  ca- 
■ineiaoe.  Obedient  to  the  loieCr  looln,  and  KEdurei  of 
Ua  «■>«,  be  qniciily  perceivea  hia  conimanda  and  in- 
MaOr  cxtedea  Ibem.  A  well  trained  Vog  of  Ihia  bind, 
i^  Ui  a  ifacpberd,  an  inraluable  acquiailion.  The  faith- 
tal  aaiBBl  uulouiljr  watches  the  Aock,  keepi  them  to- 
(vtbcr  in  pafbire,  from  one  pari  of  which  it  conduda 
IWb  Id  iBDdicr,  and  if  the  theep  are  driven  to  any  dia- 
tmee,  be  will  infallibly  ooollne  Ihem  within  the  road, 
and  al  the  aame  (ime  prevent  any  Krange  ahecp  Erou 
Kiof  llaf;  with  them. 

In  keeping-  aheep  on  the  large  prairiea  of  the  weal, 
on  citoadve  hilla  and  mounlainou*  rangei  of  country, 
tbti  kind  of  Jog  would  be  found  very  serviceable.  Thai 
who  wiih  to  aee  a  ipecimen  of  their  aagaeity,  will  flu 
OH  fai  poMcauoa  of  Mr.  Solham,  of  <<  Hereford  Hall, 
which  wiU  perform  aboM  all  that  il  attributed  to  any  of 


FASM  OF  GEO.   GBDDB9,  ONONDAGA  CO.  N.  Y. 

Prefcrf  oa^  Eipmu  of  CaUicaling  TVeiity  Attti,  fiir 
TVelof  jreart. 

Wveoand«Tthe<bllowing  Farm  Report  ofMr.  Geddgi, 
worfby  dI  notice  on  aeveral  account!.  Il  faniiihet  ai 
txaBpla  of  die  dAI  anderedilayitem  which  every  farm. 
(T  ikoBld  keep  with  hia  Mvciml  flelJa,  and  aiao  the  eut 
wilk  which  (TcaC  productivcneu  ii  kept  up  in  anataral- 
tf  wall  eomtl toted  aoil.  We  had  the  pleaiure  laitaatumn 
s(  iaipeeting  Kr.  Gcddea'  beautiful  farm,  hii  well  con- 
■tnieled  bama,  itablFi,  &c.;  hi*  machinery,  worked  by 
water,  for  raising  water  to  hii  yards  and  traildinc*,  aaw 
iac  hia  wood,  and  for  other  mechanical  purpose*;  and  hi 
called  oar  allenllon  in  particular  to  the  field,  ibe  coum 
of  ealUvBtiBg  which  he  has  here  described.  It  lie*  a\ 
Ae  gypaeota  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Onondaga  lime 
■liBct,  asd  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  easily  worked,  ani 
toBtaining  evidently  both  Irme  anil  gypsum  in  conside 
nble  quantities.  In  it*  geological  poiition  and  chemi 
cal  eooMi  totion,  it  appear*  to  reaemble  those  retlilesoil* 
tbe  anaJjraTi  of  which  i<  given  by  Sprengel,  and  one  ol 
which  had  been  conilontly  cropiied  for  IGO  year*.  Fei 
lielih  of  com  we  have  (eea  the  past  leaton,  ihowed 
finer  growth  than  that  of  thii  Delti,  but  il  wa*  much  in 
jarvd  by  ihe  premalnra  frost  of  Seplember.  To  the  ex 
eellent  chemical  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  aoil 
Boat  be  anriboted  il*  Cdnlinued  rertitily,  materially  ai'ded 
ao  doubt,  by  the  clover  and  plaster  uae<l  upon  iL  II  should 
be  mdRstood  (hat  Mr.  Geildei  did  not  oOcr  his  farm  for 

ed  by  them,  for  Ihe  pleasure  which  every  gooil  firmer 
BUM  feel  in  wilnesting  the  Improvemenli  in  agriculture, 
snikielad  under  the  aupervisioQ  of  a  man  of  wealth  an^l 

Mttfn.  Brmat,  EUit  and  CUaeeland — Having  been  ab- 
wni  from  home  when  700  vtsiled  my  farm  lasl  summer, 
'■a  examine  lb*  growing  crop*,  I  fake  this  mode  of  giv- 
>ag  yoo  neh  [nfonnaiion  in  relation  to  Ihe  mnde  of  cul. 
Ive,  and  the  KiBHa  obtained,  as  I  think  wlllbe  neceim- 
ry  10  enable  yoa  to  Judge  eorrectiy  in  Ihe  matter. 


The  land  upon  iriiich  you  aaw  the  com  growing,  bad 
been  pastured  two  yean,  and  was  mannred  sli^tly  tfaia 
epring  with  straw  that  had  been  trampled, under  foot  k 
the  bam  yard  last  winter.  The  manure  was  drawn  OM 
the  ground  berore  plowing,  and  plowed  nnder  a*  well  ■■ 
OODid  be  done  by  one  pair  of  horses  befora  one  of  tta* 
Iplows  known  ai  the  Hoarse  and  Ruggles'  plow,  marked 
'"Sward  C. ;"  the  plow  going  about  five  inches  deep. 
The  gronnd  was  then  rolled  and  harrowed.  The  com 
waa  planted  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  day*  of  May;  the 
hill*  three  feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  both  way*, 
iug  about  live  *lalks  in  Ibe  bill.  As  soon  as  the 
una  Dp  it  was  pbistered,  snd  in  due  time  hoed 
The  implement  used  to  prepare  the  groimd  for 
the  hoe  both  limes,  wa*  a  cultivator  having  steal  teelbi 
which  wa*  passed  once  in  each  row'bolh  ways  ol  the  field. 
This  mode  of  culture,  mode  Ibe  ground,  a*  you  must 
have  observed,  very  clean.  Here  permit  ma  lo  aay,  that 
ground  that  is  IVee  from  (tump*  and  stones,  and  is  plowed 
etl,  roiled  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  will  l>e  deaa 
hen  the  com  i*  harvested,  if  it  is  iailhhilly  hoad  Iwioa, 
nieaa  some  very  bad  weed  i*  lo  b«  subdued.  Throe 
neseullivating  nnder  the  circumManee*  above  (uppoiad, 
will  in  my  opinion,  do  more  injury  In  l>reaking  the  com 
and  tiiasnpling  it  under  foot,  than  benefit.  I  wish 
uidarrtood  when  I  (pe*k  of  boeing  com,  I  Daa> 
that  every  plant  besides  the  corn,  is  to  be  cut  up  or  bO' 
risd,  and  the  work  in  all  reipeeta  faithfully  performed, 
lia  seasoD  will  not  allow  my  com  lo  be  harvesUd  In 
ne  to  report  the  quantity  10  yon  before  Ihe  annual 
eeting  of  the  Society.  It  is  now  cut  ap  and  in  ttooka. 
I  had  at  the  time  of  your  visit,  a  Seld  oI  barley  grow- 
g,  that  may  hove  attracted  your  attention.  It  has  bean 
carefully  meaiur«d  and  weighed,  and  the  gronnd  upon 
■  ■  ■  It  grew  accurately  meaiured.  It  produced  by 
c,  forty -nine  and  one-third  butheii  to  Ihe  acre  |  by 
weight,  Arty-one  and  a  half  buahels  to  the  acre,  and  a 
small  fraction  over. 
I'propose  to  give  yon  the  history  of  the  ground  upon 
hich  thi*  crop  grew,  ai  showing  what  our  beat  landt 
e  capable  of  doing,  even  nnder  ordinary  management. 
Forly-llre  years  ago,  this  land  waa  cleared  of  a  mode- 
rale  growth  of  osh  and  hickory  timber,  intenpened  with 
~  lid  cherry,  butternut,  box  wood,  aspep,  be.  and  sown 
wbeat.  The  course  of  tillage  for  the  first  thirty-threa 
ars,  I  know  iiitle  □r,-save  that  ttarn  yard  manura  haa 
ver  been  used  except  once,  and  then  in  a  vety  small 
quantity,  and  on  only'a  small  part  of  Ihe  field.  Clo*ar 
id  plaster,  however,  have  been  used  freely  froD  tha 
.rliesl  period  that  tbey  could  be  obtained  in  this  country. 
Twelve  years  ago,  I  came  into  posaeolon,  the  land 
ling  (hen  cavered  with  elover.  The  courta  pur*uad, 
and  the  resulltobtained  from  that  lime,  I  give  you  below ! 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


tloo,  seed,  planter,  and  clover.  No  account  has  been 
kept  of  these  items,  but  practical  men,  like  yourselves, 
can  Judg^e  of  the  estimate  I  herewith  submit. 

You  will  recollect  that  this  land  is  free  from  stone, 
stumps,  and  every  thing  that  can  obstruct  the  plow,  and 
that  clay  and  sand  are  so  mingled^  that  it  is  of  veiy  easy 
culiivalion. 

Fint  Fear— Snmmcr  fallowed. 

Second  Year— The  first  cropi  wheat  was  harvested,  and  eost  as 
followtt 
Breaking  up  one  acre,  with  one  span  of  horses,  two- 
thirds  of  a  day, $l'K 

Harrowing  nnme  one-fifih  of  a  day, 40 

Cross  plowing  same  twice,  one  day,** • 9*00 

Harrowing  same  three  times,  half  a  day, l*oo 

Seed  wheat,  end  sowing  same, I'M 

Harvesting  SO  bnsbels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  draw- 
in  same,  

Threshing  90  bushels  of  wheat,  at  10  cts.  * 


•  •••••  •• 


1-BO 
9*00 


Cost  of  first  crop,  per  acre, 


#9  73 


This  crop  being  a  fallnre,  the  charges  above  for  harvealing 

and  thre'fhtng  are  high. 

Third  Year— The  second  crop,  com,  eost — 

Plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre,  one  day,  *••• #9*00 

Marking  both  ways, 96 

A  man  one  day,  planting  one  acre, 7S 

"          "         hoeing          *•          76 

"        «*           "              "        second  time, 76 

The  cost  orculiiTuting  one  acre  for  both  boeings,****  60 

A  man  three  diiys  hi r vesting  at  76  cts. 9*36 

Seed  corn,  and  drawing  corn  to  crib, 36 


Cost  of  second  crop  per  acre, 


#7-60 


Fourlh  Fear— Third  crop,  corn,  cost  same  as  second,*     97-60 


Fifik  Fwr— Fonrlh  crop,  oMb,  cost—  " 

Plowing  one  acre,  half  a  day. 

Hnrrowinji  In  seed,  quarter  oi'a  day, 

Three  biii>hcli>  ofbccd  oais,  at  37i  cts. 

H•^rvc^'tinp  one  acre, 

Threshing  seventy  bushels  of  oats,  at  4  cts. 


♦1 

1 
1 
9 


00 
60 
12 
ib 

60 


Cost  of  fourth  crop  per  acre. 


•6  C7 


Sixth  Ve«ir— Fifih  crop  xi-heat,  put  In  after  oats,  cost- 
Twice  plowing  one  acre,  one  day, 

H'lrrowin^  one  acre,  quarter  of  a  day, 

Seed,  and  sowing, 

Hiirvpstin:^  Htid  urHwins  into  barn, 

Threshing  SO  bushels  of  wheat,  at  10  cts. 

Cost  of  one  acre  of  fifth  crop, 


♦2 

9 
!• 
9 


00 
60 
00 
60 
00 


•8-00 


Eishth  Vcar— Sixth  crop,  oats  on  clover  sod,  cost- 
Plowing  one  acre, 

Hnrrowing  in  oais,  quarter  of  a  day, 

Three  bushels  ofsepd  oats,  at  87^  cts. 

Harvesting  one  acre, 

Threshing  Cd  busheU  of  oats,  at  4  cts. 


fl-3S 

60 
113 
1-96 
9-60 


Cost  of  one  acre  of  siith  crop,< 


#6-80 


99-00 


f9-73 


Ninth  Fear— Seventh  crop,wheat'sown  after  oats,  cost-— 
See  fifth  crop, 

Blnenth  Year — Eighth  crop,  wheat,  summer  fallowed, 
cost— See  first  crop, 

Tvelfth  Fear— Ninth  crop,  barley,  1843,  cost- 
Plowing  one  acre  of  sod, 

Harrowing  seed  quarter  of  a  day, 

Knlling  the  ground  after  sowing. 

Three  bushels  of  seed,  nt  60  cts. 

Harvesting, 

Tbrcahiug'6U  bushels, at  6  cts. ... 

Cost  of  one  acre  of  ninth  crop, 

During  these  twelve  ^ears,  clover  was  sown  four  times, 
and  planter  six  times,  costing  in  all  aboift, 

The  total  value  of  products  of  one  acre,  is f  309 -30 

The  total  cost  of  production  for  an  acre,  is 76  86 


fI-3.3 

60 

25 

1-60 

1-36 

809 

$7-92 


f400 


The  value  of  products  over  cost  of  production $133-46 

which  divided  by  the  number  of  years,  gives  for  the  an- 
nual profits, IMIJ 

In  fhis  estimate,  nothings  has  been  charged  for  fences 
or  taxes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  might  have 
been  credited  to  the  land,  the  value  of  pasture  after  the 
wheat  had  been  harvested;  the  straw  too  was  worth 
some  binpr,  and  the  cornstalks;  these  three  items  will 
more  than  balance  the  fencing  and  taxes. 

No  very  large  crop  has  been  raised  during  the  whole 
time,  unless  the  barley  should  be  so  considered.    The 


prices  for  which  I  have  told,  have  not  been  extrmordi- 
nary,  and  I  have  aiffered  one  almoft  entire  fallnre,  and 
one  partial  failure  of  a  wheat  crop.  No  partienlar  akill 
has  been  applied,  nor  is  there  any  particular  good  for- 
tune to  credit  the  result  Co.  The  soil  alone,  by  its  na- 
tive energy  and  good  qualities  has  produced  the  result, 
the  last  crop  of  the  series  being  the  heaviest  of  alL  Pro- 
duction has  been  pushed  more  with  a  view  to  see  when 
the  soil  would  be  exhausted,  than  how  fine  crops  could 
be  obtained,  or  how  the  most  money  could  be  realixed. 
Eespectfttlly  your  friend,  Oio.  Gxddss. 
CamiUus,  K  F.,  Sef4, 28,  1843. 


Bf£BC£R  OR  CHENANGO  POTATOE. 


Wc  have  beard  some  complaints  within  a  few  years, 
that  this  potatoe  was  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  or  that 
it  had  degenerated.  The  following  extract  which  we 
make  from  a  well  written  communication  in  the  Maine 
Parmer,  agrees  so  well  with  our  experience  and  opinions, 
that  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  laying  it  before  the  readers  of 
the  Cultivator.    The  remedy  he  proposes  wiU  not  fail. 

<(  But  has  the  Chenango  degenerated?  We  answer  yes. 
The  Chenango  when  first  introduced  into  this  state,  was 
amixtureof  two  distinct  varieties;  one  kind  is  always 
very  good,  and  always  produces  its  like,  while  the  other 
is  comparatively  bad,  and  yields  after  its  kind.  Every 
bo<ly  knows,  for  every  body  has  eaten  Chenangoes,  that 
some  of  them  when  cooked,  are  white,  dry,  and  good 
flavored,  while  others  are  very  dark  blue  through  the 
whole  potatoe,  watery  and  strong  flavored.  The  light 
kind  is  always  fit  for  the  table,  and  the  dark,  never.  I'he 
light  kind  are  the  best  formed  and  yield  the  best.  The 
dark  kind  does  not  ripen  so  early  as  the  light.  In  the 
raw  state,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
in  all  cases  the  one  from  the  other,  but  when  cooked  or 
cut,  they  arc  easily  distinguished.  The  dark  variety  has 
increased  upon  Uie  light,  and  being  unfit  for  the  table, 
has  caused  the  Chenango  to  be  less  esteemed.  As  we 
planted  this  year  but  two  acres,  w^e  concluded  to  improve 
tlie  Chenango  for  our  own  use;  and  accordingly  when 
cutting  our  seed,  we  rejected  the  dark  kind;  and  the  bar- 
rel  we  send  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  produce.  The  result 
is  as  w«  expected,  and  is  satisfactory.  We  now  know 
the  Chenango  can  be  so  improved  in  a  single  season,  as 
to  be  as  perfect  a  variety  as  ever  grew;  that  is,  that  eve- 
ry potatoe  of  suitable  size  to  cook,  will  be  ^ood  when 
cooked." 

IMPROVED  VARIETY  OF  RICE. 


The  South  Carolina  Temperance  Advocate,  publishes 
the  proceedings  of  the  State  Ag.  Society  of  that  sUte, 
among  which  we  notice  that  mention  is  made  of  a  new 
variety  of  rice,  called  the  "big  grained  rice."  It  was 
first  discovered  in  1838.  A  person  found  a  part  of  an 
ear  lying  in  the  barn  yard  during  the  threshing  season, 
and  from  its  peculiarity  was  induced  to  preserve  iL  Sub- 
sequent experiments  have  proved  it  to  be  unusually  pro- 
ductive. Mr.  Joshua  John  Ward,  states  that  in  1S40  be 
planted  not  quite  half  an  acre  with  this  seed,  which 
yielded  49/i  bushels  of  clean  winnowed  rice.  In  the  year 
1842,  he  planted  four  hundred  acres  with  this  seed,  and 
being  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  both  the  product  and 
the  Improved  qualify  of  the  same,  he  was  induced  in  the 
succeeding  year  (1843,)  to  sow  with  it  his  entire  crop. 
The  first  parcel,  when  milled,  consisting  of  eighty  bar- 
rels, netted /i/Ty  cents  per  cwl.  over  the  prlmest  new  rice 
sold  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Ed.  T.  Heriot,  states  that  he  planted  o(  this  seed  i 
in  1839,  two  fields,,  one  of  15,  the  other  10  acres,  which 
yielded  7J  bushels  per  acre.     The  average  crop  from  the 
same  fields  had  been  only  33  bushels  per  acre. 


KHITTING    MACHINES* 

A  correqx>ndent  inquires  where  the  rotary  knitting  ' 
machines  may  be  had?   Can  any  one  answer? 

A  meeting  was  reoenUy  held  at  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  State  Hortical- 
tural  Society. 
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JIKW-TOSK  STATE  AORICULTUSAL  SOCIETY. 

AMMVAI.  MXfiTING. 

TBxamami  meeting  of  the  New- York  State  Ag.  So- 
cidr  iR*  1M4,  -wu  liekl  at  the  Geolofirwal  M aieam>  Al- 
hM7,  OB  Ihe  17th  of  Jamnuryy— -the  Pretidait  of  the  80- 
Tt  Jamks  &  Wadcworth^  Esq.  in  the  ehair. 

tm  attended  to  wii  the  admiision  of 
beinfp  admitted^  VV^f  $I>00  each. 
The  BcporC  of  the  Committee  on  Field  Crops,  cons'tt- 
in^  of  HeHca.  Hiuaoubb,  Bbmxnt  and  Howard,  ik  as 


Hie  Coounlttee  to  whom  was  referred  the  examination 
of  the  itatemeata  of  the  competitors  for  premiums  offered 
1^  the  9.  Y.  State  A;.  Society,  on  «  Field  Crops,^^  hav- 
'  ^^10  that  dntj,  respectfully  offer  the  following 


BA&LKT. 

1.  To  Bui  Bndleyy  East  Bloomfield,  $10.  Prodaet, 
140  tadtela  21  lbs.  from  two  acres  and  21  rods. 

2.  To  George  Geddea  of  Camillus,  $5.  Product,  51 
O-lOOtha  huahels,  aTerage  on  &ve  acres. 

3.  To  Wia.  Wright  of  Vernon,  vol.  of  Transactions. 
ProAaef,  82  hydi.  &  Iba.  on  two  acre. 

IWDIAN  COKN. 

Tliere  were  fliree  competitors  for  the  premiums  on 
Indimeora,  neither  of  whom,  the  committee  state,  had 
soAcieBOy  eoBpLied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Society 
U>  jBStify  the  award  of  a  premium. 

WINTER  WRXAT. 

1.  To.  If.  8.  Wright,  Vernon,  $10.  Product,  80  bush. 
56  Iba.  OB  two  aeres. 

2.  7b  Wm.  Wright,  Vernon.  Product,  73  hush.  12 
Om.  00  two  acres. 

SFRINO   WHEAT. 

1.  To  Uri  Beach,  West  Bloomfleld,  $10.  Product, 
7S|  barii.  on  a  firaetion  over  two  acres. 


1.  To  Geo.  MHSeoeh,  Jackson,  $10.     Product,  77 
haih.  on  two  acres. 

PEAS. 

1.  To.  Geo.  K.  Smith,  Utica,  $10.    Product,  46  bush. 
30  qaai%  on  one  acre  and  14  rods. 

2.  To  Myron  Adams,  Bast  Bloomfleld,  $6.    Product, 
4Zl  bash,  per  acre. 

OATS. 

1.  To  Joseph  F.  CMx>m,  Port  Byron,  $10.    Product, 
109}  bosh,  on  one  acre,  U  rods  and  90  links. 

2.  To  DstU  Jooes!,  Kendall,  $&.    Product,  209  bush. 
11  fts.  on  three  acrea  and  1 1  rods. 

RUTA   BAG  AS. 

1.  To  H.  8.  Bandall,  Cortlandyille,  $10.    Product,  950 
tash.  on  one  acre  and  two  rods. 

•  CARROTS. 

1.  ToWm.  Bialey,  Fredonia,  $10.    Product,  1,360} 


POTATOES. 

1.  To  H.  D.  Grove,  Hooslck,  $10.    Product,  518  bush. 
on  one  acre  and  T2  rods. 

iSSATS. 

The  President  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
OB  EHayi,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  prize  for  the 


I.  On  the  Diseases  and  Insects  injurious  to  the  Wheat 
Crop,  was  awarded  to  John  J.  Thomas  of  Macecton, 


2.  On  Ihe  Varieties  and  Culture  of  Wheat,  to  Ra  wson 
Barmou,  Jr.  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  county. — $20. 

3.  On  the  Introduction  and  Culture  of  new  Agricultural 
Prodaets,  to  Jobk  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedou,  Wayne 


REPORT  or  THE  COR.    SECRETARY. 

H.  6.  Raitdall,  Esq.  Cor.  Sec'y,  not  having  prepared 
hli  Report,  made  a  brief  statement,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  his  eflbrts  liave  been  continued  through  tlic 
>Bst  year,  with  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Treasurer,  £.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.  read  his  annual 
Seport,  horn  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  in  his 
haaasatthelastanonalnkeetingfthesumof  $1,843  92 
~   at  annnal   meeting  ftom  69       ,    ^ 

•. efoo 


Of  Joseph  Fellows,  Geneva, 100  00 

Of  James  Wadsworth,  Oeneseo, 50  00 

Of  JamesS.  Wadsworth,    «<        50  00 

OfW.  W.  Wadaworth,       "       25  00 

OfWm.  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany,....  25  00 

Of  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Aubom, 22  00 

Of  J.  B.  Moray,  ML  Morris^ 10  00 

Of  R.  li.  Pell,  Pelham, 10  00 

Of  A.  Ayranlt,Geneoeo, 7  00 

Of  BdmundKirby,  BrownsriUe, 6  00 

Of  Onrille  Hungerford,  Watertowa,  ....  6  00 

Of  C.  H.  Carroll,  GroveUmd, 6  00 

Subscriptions  at  Rochester, 278  00 

Monroe  Co.  Ag.  Society, 328  00 

589  Memberships  at  annual  Fair, 589  00 

Receipts  at  gate  in  sums  less  than  $1,. . .  1,606  78 

From  the  State  Treasury, 700  00 

For  interest  on  funds, 92  90 

Various  other  soureef, 87  26 

$6,906~94 

Advanced  by  Treasnrer, 139  03 


$6,046  67 
The  payments  from  the  T^easniy  dnring  the  year  were . 
as  follows: 

For  premiums,  expenses,  Bus $2,956  67 

Invested  in  Albany  City  stock, 3,000  00 

Premium  on  do.  ..; 90  00 


$6,046  67 
Mr.  Denniston  of  Orange,  introduced  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  one  from  each 
Senate  district,  by  the  chair,  to  report  the  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  BocKEE,  was  Increased  to  three  from  each  district. 

Mr.  Randall  moved  as  an  amendment  to  BIr.  D.'s  re- 
solution, that  the  Committee  consist  of  one  person  from 
^ach  county  represented,  to  be  appointed  by  the  delega- 
tion from  the  several  counties,  and  that  this  committee, 
in  addition  to  nominating  officers,  report  on  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  Cattle  Show. 

This  resolution  and  the  amendments  proposed,  drew 
out  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  in  which  Messrs* 
Denniston  of  Orange,  Lott  of  Kings,  Johnson  and  Sey- 
mour of  Oneida,  Hogeboom  of  Columbia,  Randall  of 
Cortland,  Nott  of  Albany,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
whose  names  we  do  not  recollect,  participated. 

Mr.  Denniston  finally  accepted  the  proposition  to 
amend  his  resolution  so  as  to  refer  to  the  Committee  the 
question  of  selecting  the  place  for  the  Fair,  in  which 
shape  it  passed,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed the  Conomittee  to  nominate  officers  and  to  select 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  Cattle  Show : 

Fir9t  District— MeBKn.  Lott  and  Rappelye  of  Kings, 
and  F.  S.  Williams  of  New- York. 

Stcond  District — Messrs.  Denniston  of  Orange,  Bockee 
of  Dutchess,  and  Youngs  of  Queens. 

Third  District — Messrs.  Hogeboom  of  Columbia,  Vail 
of  Rensselaer,  and  Prentice  of  Albany. 

Fourth  District » — Messrs.  Cheever  of  Albany,  Delavan 
of  Saratoga,  and  Clarlc  of  Washington. 

Fifth  District — ^Messrs.  Kirby  of  Jeflerson,  Enos  of 
Madison,  and  Seymour  of  Oneida. 

Sixth  District. —hlessn.  Mack  of  Tompkins,  Collier  of 
Broome,  and  Faulkner  of  Livingston. 
Seventh  District. — Messrs.  Sherwooil  of  Cayuga,Rhoade8 
of  Onondaga,  and  Randall  of  Cortland. 

Eighth  District — Messrs.  Lee  of  Erie,  Follett  of  Gene- 
see, and  Backus  of  Monroe. 

Mr.  Randall  submitted  the  following,  as  a  proposed 
amendment  (o  the  Constitution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Presidents  of  County  Ag.  Societies 
shall  be  cx-offlcio  members  of  the  E^^ecutive  Board  of 
(he  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Beekmak, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New-Yoric,  be  authorised  to  appoint 
three  individuals,  members  of  the  society,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  for  each  to  read  an  essay  on  some  subject  con- 
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neeted  with  agriculture,  and  that  the  eMiys  be  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  January  next 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O^Ksilly,  reeolutions  were  adopt- 
ed— 1.  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  com- 
pile and  make  arrangemenfai  for  the  publication  of  vol- 
umes from  the  Prize  Sssays  of  the  Society,  of  snitable  size 
for  Common  School  Libraries — 2d.  That  a  premium  of 
$100  be  offered  for  the  best  series  of  Essays  «  on  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  knowledge  in  prosecuting  success- 
fully the  ordinary  pursuits  of  Agriculture" — said  series 
to  be  published  also  in  one  or  two  volumes  suitable  for 
the  School  District  Library,  the  author  being  entiQed  to 
the  copy -right.  [The  Committee  subsequently  appoint- 
ed by  the  newly  elected  President,  (Dr.  Beekman,)  in 
reference  to  these  publications,  consists  of  the  Hon.  John 
Greig  of  Ontario,  Gov.  Seward  of  Cayuga,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Dickinson  of  Broome,  John  A.  King  of  Queens,  James 
8.  Wadsworth  of  Livingston,  Judge  Savage  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Henry  O'Reilly  of  Albany.] 

The  Committee  on  nomination  of  officers,  &c.  report- 
ed that  they  had  agreed  upon  Poughksepaie,  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  Cattle  Show  of  the  Society. 

They  reported  a  nomination  of  officers,  which,  after 
an  amendment,  was  accepted  as  follows : 

John  P.  Beekman,  Columbia,  Pre^ideiU. 
Vic6  Presidents, 
1st  Dist. — James  Lennox,  New- York. 
2d   Dfst. — Thomas  L.  Davies,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess. 
3d   Dist. — Joel  B.  Nott,  Guiiderland,  Albany. 
4Ui  Dist. — John  Savage,  Salem,  Washington. 

5th  Dist Edmund  Kirbt,  Brownsville,  Jefierson. 

6th  Dist. — George  J.  Pdmpellt,  Owego,  Tioga. 
7th  Dist. — H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland  Village,  Cortland. 
8th  DisL — Rawson  Harmon,  Jr.  Wheatland,  Monroe. 
Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Rome,  Cor.  Secretary, 
Henry  O-Reillt,  Albany,  Rec,  Suretary, 
Thomas  Hillhouse,  Albany,  Treasurer. 

Additional  Members  of  the  ExecvJtive  Committee — George 
Wilkinson,  Pougbkeepsie;  J.  M'D.  M'lntyre,  Albany; 
George  Vail,  Troy;  Alexander  Walsh,  Lansingburgh ; 
Joel  Rathbone,  Albany. 

[The  nominating  Committee  reported  the  name  of 
James  S.  Wadsworth  for  re-election  as  President,  and 
Luther  Tucker  for  re-election  as  Recording  Secretary — 
both  of  which  nominations  were  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Society.  But  both  of  the  individuals  named, 
were  compelled,  by  other  avocatious,  to  decline  a  con- 
tinuance in  their  respective  offices.  E.  P.  Prentice, who 
was  on  the  nominating  committee,  declined  a  re-nomi- 
nation as  Treasurer,  which  was  warmly  pressed  upon 
him.] 

The  Society  assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Capitol, 
where  the  newly  elected  officers  took  their  respective 
stations.  After  some  brief  remarks  from  the  President 
in  reference  to  the  duties  which  he  had  just  been  elected 
to  discharge. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Knevels 
of  Dutchess  county.  The  address  was  replete  with  facts 
and  arguments  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  Agricul- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  and  in  its  varied  connexions;  and 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  during  the  hour 
and  a  half  which  its  delivery  occupied. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  Society,  the  Assembly 
Chamber  was  filled  with  other  citizens,  embracing  vari- 
ous distinguished  friends  of  agriculture  from  different 
parts  of  the  state.  Among  them  were  Ex-Prmidcnl  Van 
Buren,  Lt.  Gov.  Dickinson,  several  of  the  State  officers, 
members  of  the  Legislature,  &c. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  President, — to  Mr.  Pren- 
tice, Treasurer,  and  to  Messrs.  Randall  and  Tucker, 
Secretaries  of  the  Society,  for  the  able  and  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  discharged  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them  while  occupying  those  stations. 

On  motion  of  Major  Davezac  of  New -York, 

Resolved,  That  tlie  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendere*! 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Knevels  for  the  able  and  instructive  adilress 
delivered  by  him  this  evening,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  ftirnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Putnam, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  ap- 


pointed to  petition  the  Legislatiure  to  coctand  die  opera* 
tion  of  the  existing  law  for  the  promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Dicksok  of  Ontario  county,  gave  notice  that 
a  motion  would  be  made  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society,  to  amend  the  Constitution  thereof,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  Society,  instead  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  power  of  fixing  the  place  where  the  Annual  Fairs 
are  to  be  held. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dakibl  Lee  of  Erie, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  regards  the  eMablishmenl 
of  an  Agricultural  Institute  and  Pattern  Farm  in  this  state, 
where  shall  be  taught  thoroughly  and  alike,  the  ^Science, 
the  Pratiiu,  and  the  Profits  of  good  husbandry,  as  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  productive  agricoltore 
of  New-York. 

The  Society  then  acyoumed. 

AGRICULTURAL  READERS. 


In  the  early  part  of  our  experience  as  publisher  of  an 
ag^ricultural  paper,  we  found  that  the  readers  of  such 
journals  could  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
read  with  profit,  the  other  with  very  little  if  any.  Of 
course  we  do  not  include  in  Either  of  these  classes,  those 
farmers  who  already  know  every  thing,  despise  all  agri- 
cultural reading,  and  treat  the  idea  of  any  improvement 
in  husbandry  with  the  most  profound  contempt.  The 
number  belonging  to  this  class  is  much  reduced,  but  spe- 
cimens are  occasionally  met  with. 

Farmer  A.  belongs  to  the  class  of  readers  that  receive 
and  peruse  agricultural  papers  with  little  profit.  The 
reason  is,  he  does  not  sufficiently  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment in  reference  to  the  details  of  farming.  He  reads  a 
statement  that  such  a  farmer  was  eminently  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  such  a  crop;  the  growing  or  fattening 
of  such  or  such  an  animal ;  or  the  management  in  gene- 
ral of  a  farm  on  the  principles  of  rotation ;  and  he  deter- 
mines at  once  to  do  the  same.  He  does  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  his  soil  is  suited  to  the  particular  crop  he 
wishes  to  grow,  whether  it  is  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too 
light  or  too  heavy,  rich  or  poor,  but  pursuing  the  course 
pointed  out  by  the  successful  farmer,  he  miserably  fails 
in  his  crop,  or  his  animals,  and  frequently  throws  on  the 
publication,  or  its  correspondent,  the  blame  which  fairly 
belongs  to  himself. 

Farmer  B.  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  a  class  of  readers 
that  find  a  decided  profit  in  the  perusal  of  agricultural 
papers.  He  takes  the  Same  papc^rs  as  A.,  but  wholly  es- 
capes the  mistakes  into  which  A.  is  constantly  fidling. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  exercises  his 
judgment  in  managing  his  farm;  and  is  fully  aware  that 
a  course  of  husbandry  that  would  be  successful  on  one 
kind  of  soil,  or  one  particular  location,  would  be  ruinous 
on  anotlier.  Because  a  great  crop,  or  fine  animals,  have 
been  produced  under  certain  circumstances,  he  does  not 
go  on  to  infer  that  they  will  be  so  in  all,  and  it  is  in  this 
discrimination  and  adaptation,  that  the  cause  of  his  suc- 
cess is  found.  He  reads,  compares,  reflects,  and  decides 
whether  a  course  is  suitable  for  him,  his  soil,  or  circum- 
stances, before  he  adopts  it.  His  agricultural  reading 
furnishes  him  the  means  of  doing  this  correctly,  and  in 
that  he  finds  a  great  advantage. 

Agricultural  publications  are  not  intended  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  judgment  in  matters  of  practice,  among 
those  who  receive  them;  their  great  office  is  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  judge  correctly  as  to  the  proper  course  for 
him  to  puraue;  to  bring  to  his  notice  all  improvements 
in  husbandry  and  agricultural  implements,  that  he  may 
choose  wisely  for  himself;  to  show  what  has  been  done 
by  others,  and  the  way  it  has  been  done,  that  if  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  it  is  desirable,  he  may  do  so  too; 
and  to  excite  to  improvement  by  showing  it  is  practica- 
ble and  profitable.  The  farmer  must  do  as  do  men  in 
other  cases,  obtain  all  the  light  and  information  possible 
by  reading,  and  then  reflect,  reason,  decide,  and  practice 
for  himself. 


The  range  of  earthly  good  is  narrow  and  soon  trod- 
den; after  a  short  time  there  is  no  varied,  and  the  en- 
jojrment  ft  Without  hope. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

qftk$  jr.  F.  S.  Ag.  SocUhf,  to  be  hdd  at  PovgMcaeptte,  Sep- 

timber,  18  and  19,  1844. 

Uft  of  PreBiioms  for  1844* 


MANAeSM£NT  OF  FARMS. 

For  tkill  aad  improvement  in  the  management  of  a  ftirm,  ta- 
kiac  into  view  tbe  landi  stock  and  produce}  with  all  theappen 


FtmpKBiiam,  a  gold  medal— ^cond  and  thirdj  silver  medals. 

Ko  ptemiaai  will  be  awarded  unless  an  accurate  description 
of  ibe  ferm  aad  autcment  of  the  cropt;  &c.  with  all  the  expesae 
of  the  aaB8|ement  and  profit  of  the  farm,  is  furnished.  These 
prenuoBi  viU  be  awarded  only  to  those  whose  farms  are  iropro- 
TcdioaoanBer  that  renders  them  examples  worthy  of  imitation. 

ESSAYS  FOR  PUfiLICATION  IN  THE  "  TRANSACTIONS.'* 
For  th«  bett  series  of  Essays  on  the  importance  of  scienti* 
§e  JnowlcdIcB  in  prosecuting  suocessfolly  the  ordinary 

persuilsof  A^cnUnrCi ^lOO 

For  the  beat  esany  on  Farm  Bftanagement,  Including  all  the 
ieuils  cooaseiad  with  the  successful  management  of  a 

Mllllf  ••••••  ••■•••  ••••■•  •••»•>  ••.•  ..  >•••••  •«  ••>•  ••  ••••••  ft^O 

For  the  best  essay  on  ibe  Rotation  of  Crops  adapted  to  the 
diiaate  of  this  state, 30 

For  Ike  beat  esMiy  on  Sahsoil  Flowioff.  with  the  results  of 
actual  experiments  in  the  state  of  New -York, 90 

For  the  iMst  essay  on  the  Cu  Iture  and  Manufacture  of  Silk,    90 

For  the  best  eaay  on  the  cultivation  ot  the  Apple,  for  ex- 
poflauonasvcllas  domestic  use, ao 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Tnnting  under  Green  Crops. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  turning  under  green 
crop«  as  a  maoore,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  with  a 
detailed  statemeot  of  the  whole  process  in  writing,  ifli>-~Fot 
the  aecoDd  best,  3  vols.  Trans. 

Preparation  mnd  Ap^ication  of  Manure*. 

Best  experiment  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  ma- 
Esres.  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expense  and  all  matters 
coaaected  with  it,  ^10. 

Ja^oveateiit  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  at  the  next  Fair,  any  new  or 
uiproTrd  agricultural  implement  of  his  own  invention,  which 
fiuU  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  merit  a  premium,  a  Sil- 
ver  inedaL 

Proof  most  be  given  of  the  work  performed  by  the  implement 
f  reTioos  u>  its  exhibition^  «nd  of  its  having  been  used  and  ap- 
pratfd  by  some  Dreetical  farmer.  To  be  open  for  competition 
to  ssy  citiaenof  tlie  United  States. 

Oswkparaiive  value  of  Crone  at  food  for  Cattle. 
For  the  mast  satisfoctsry  experiment  n^on  a  stock  of  cattle 
act  teas  ibaa  foor  in  nttmber,  in  ascertnining  the  relative  value 
of  the  dtJ^rent  kinds  of  food  used,  as  compared  with  hay,  with 
a  detailed  seonoot  of  the  fodder  u^ei'.  md  the  expense  ot  rais- 
iflg  aod  feediag  the  sa  me.  The  exp«>  li  •  nents  to  be  made  in  three 
wider  oMoths,  or  whenever  satisiuctory  experiments  can  be 
Bade,  g»-fiecond  beat,  9  vols.  Trans.— Third  best,  Diploma. 

Experiments  in  Indian  Com. 

A  pteoiiam  of  #96  for  the  best,  916  for  the  second  best,  and 
#10  for  the  third  best  conducted  series  of  experiments  in  the  cul- 
tivntioe  of  Indian  com.  Not  less  than  one  acre  of  ground  to  be 
pianied. 

The  experiments  to  be  made  with  a  view  df  ascertaining  what 
are  the  peculiar  laws  relating  to  that  crop— particularly  how 
tbkk  it  should  be  planted,  how  the  plants  should  be  distributed 
oa  tte  ground— whether  in  hills,  drills  or  otherwise,  what  kind 
4f  amaiiTe.  and  how  it  should  be  applied,  the  manner  of  cuUi- 
ratios,  ana  the  kind  of  corn  planted,  to  be  particularly  stated. 
Ttie  co«t  of  each  process,  the  amount  of  corn  raised  by  each  of 
tbc  difleient  modes  of  culture,  and  the  relative  profits,  to  be  ac- 
earately  and  minutely  stated  in  the  report  to  the  committee. 

/rrfg<a«on. 

Best  eondaeted  experiment  in  the  flooding  and  irrigation  of 
it»d»,%ia. 

Sikcep. 
Bear  mansfed  flocks  of  sheep,  including  particular  statements 
ef  the  breed,  expense  of  l^pmg,  increase,  amount  of  wool, 
ra!ae,  Jkc.  #19,  or  a  Gold  flsdal. 

Dairy. 
Best  managed  dairy,  with  a  detailed  statemnt  of  expense,  and 
every  thing  eonoeeted  with  the  management  as  vrell  as  profits 
if  cbe  saaow,  #19,  or  a  Gold  medal. 

Fbr  ite  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  butter  produced 
emunw  fmrm^  from  a  given  number  of  cows  in  30  days  the  pra- 
ms feur^  with  a  particular  statement  of  the  method  of  making 
lad  pretcrvinc  the  same,  with  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
srtaser  in  which  the  cows  have  been  fed,  and  the  general  ma- 
of  the  milk  and  hotter— a  Silver  medal. 


T- 


Ball,  S  years  old,  •  •  •  •  #90 
fixv Ball,  9  years  old^"-'    16 

ScaiicarUnft  Bull, #10 

BeuBaUcair, 6 


CATTLE 
Class  L— Best  of  any  breed. 


Class  U.—DurAom  CatUe. 

Best  Bail,  8  years  old.* •••  #16  (Second  best, Am 

Third  best  Diploma.  ' 

Best  Bull,  9  years  old,- •..  #10  (Second  best, -ts 

,,      ^         Third  best,  Diploma. 
Best  yearling  Boll, #10— Second  best, #« 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  bull  calf, #6  [Best  Cow,  s  years  old,*...  #u 

Second  best, Diploma. }  Second  best, 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  Heifer,  9  years  old,  •  •  #10  |  Second  best, 

Third  best,  Diploma. 
Best  yearling  Heifer, f  lo  |  Second  best, 

TUrd  best,  Diploma. 
Bestheifer  emlf, #ft  (  Second  bett, 


#10 

♦« 

♦» 

Diploma. 


Class  HI.— Hsr^ordi. 
Best  Bull,  8  years  old^*  •  •  •  #16  |  Second  best. 


9  vols.  Trans. 


Trans. 


!,••••  #16  I  Second  be 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  Bull,  9  yearsold,"-*  #10  {Second  best,..>*9  vols. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  yearling  Bull, #6  ( Second  Best, vol.  Trans. 

:  Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  bull  calf, #5  |  Best  Cow,  8  years  old,.".  #15 

Second  best, Diploma.  |  Second  best,  —  9  vols.  Trans. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 
Best  Heifer,  9  years  old,--  #10  |  Second  best,  *.. .9  vols.  Trans. 

Third  De»t,  Diploma. 
Best  yearling  Heifer, #6  |  Second  best, vol.  Trana. 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  heifer  calf, #6  (  Second  best Diploma. 

Class  IV.— Denona. 

Best  Bull,  8  years  old,*.*.  #16  {  Second  best.. 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  Bull,  9  years  old,*. •  •  #10  [  Second  best, • 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  yearling  Bull, #10  |  Second  best,  • 

Third  best;  Diploma. 
Best  bull  calf, #5  |  Second  best,  • 


#10 

#6 

•« 

'Diploma. 


Best  Cow,  8  years  old,--. •  #16  |  Second  best,< 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  Heifer,  9  years  old^*.  #10  j  Second  best,< 

Third  best.  Diploma. 

Best  yearling  heifer, #  10  |  Second  best,  • 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  heifer  calf, • .    #6  I  Second  best, 


:•« 

$6 

Diploma. 


Best  Cow,< 


Class  Y* — Ayr  shires. 
#)6  I  Second  best, 


#10 


Class  YI.— Crocaea  of  Native  and  Improved. 


Best  Cow,  8  years  old,.."  #13 

Second  best, 8 

Third  best, vol,  Trans. 


Best  Heifer,  9  years  old, .  •    #9 

Second  best, 6 

Third  best, vol.  Trans. 


Class  YII.— Na(«ve  Cattle. 


Best  Cow,  8  years  old,  • 

Second  best, 

Third  best, vol. 


...#13 
...  8 
Trans. 


Best  Heifer,  9  years  old,  •  •    #9 

Second  best, 6 

Third  best, vol.  Trans. 


Best  Cow,  3  years  old,  • 
Best  Cow,  9  years  old, 
Best  yearling  Cow,*..* 
Best  heifer  calf, 


#30 

16 


Class  YIU.— -Dairy  Cows  of  any  breed. 

For  the  best  Dairy  Cow,  from  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced in  thirty  successive  days,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  butter— quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered— 
which  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  time, #16 

For  the  second  best,,  v* •  #10  |  For  the  third  best,.*  Diploma. 

The  manner  of  feeding  the  cow,  the  management  of  the  milk, 
and  the  method  of  making  the  butter,  with  the  time  it  was  made, 
the  breed  of  the  cow,  if  known,  and  the  time  after  calving,  must 
all  be  aoeurately  stated  in  writing.  The  cow  and  the  butter  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  time,  with  certificates  from  the  person  or 
persons  who  milked,  managed  the  cream,  and  prepared  the  but- 
ter.   

IForih'nf  Oxon  and  Steers. 

Best,  over  4  years  old #16  1 1  bird  best, vol.  Trans. 

Second  best, 10  |  Fourth  best,  Diploma. 

Best  3  yoke  of  oxen  or  steers  9  yrs  old,  belo'ng  to  I  person,  #16 

Second  best, #10  |  Third  best, Diploma. 

Rest  ten  yoke  of  oxen  from  any  one  town #90 

Best  yoke  of  steers,  8  yrs.  #16 1  Second  best, #10 

Third  best.  Diploma. 

[In ^warding  these  premiums,  particular  reference  will  be 
bad  to  the  matching,  training  and  docility  of  the  animals,  as 
well  as  their  general  appearance.] 

Rest.yoke  of  steers,  9  yrs.  #8 1  Second  best, vol.  Traiu. 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  yoke  of  steers,  1  yr.*  #10 1  Second  best, Diploma. 

Fat  Cattle. 

Best  yoke,* #90  I  Second  best, • #16 

Third  best,  #10. 

Best  fat  ox, #16  I  Second  best, ^#10 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans. 

Best  fat  cow  9r  heifer, —  #16  |  Second  best, #10 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans, 
(□r  A  fat  ox  taking  a  premium  as  one  of  a  pair,  cannot  oon- 
pete  singly  for  another  premium. 
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H0R8B8. 

RcM^resdiM  Mare, #90 

Seeondbcsty ••    W 

ThiMbest, Diploma. 

Best  Mare,  S  yean  old,  •  •  •  #10 

Seaond  beet, vol.  Trans. 

Third  best, Diploma 


Best  SUlUoB,  4  T«^^^^*  ♦JJ 
iSSd  best.  *" Tol  Tians. 

yb»n1>^>M^ ^PJ*5?; 

Bast  Stallion,  8  years  old,  #16 

gesoisdbesty ••*;•    '^ 

Third  best, ;••  Diploma. 

Ben  fair  aAtcbed*-V'  m'  ^^ 
BeasnT best,-- 9  Tols-.TraBs. 

Thirdbest, Diploma. 

BeMioldlAK  iMJtte, #10 1  Seeond  b^jst, 

Tbe  Tariety  oCborse  which  possesses  sice,  straaMh  and  en- 
dvance  for  field  Ubor,  combined  with  that  action  which  qualj. 
See  tor  tha  carriage  or  saddle-la  short,  ihe^."  horse  of  all 
work"— Is  probably  the  most  profitable  class  which  our  farm- 
mn  can  now  enga«  in  rearing ;  and  to  such,  therefore,  will  the 
pTtferenceofi&locietx  be  given.  Horses  i«Wn«  P[«nJ«"  ^ 
pairs,  cannot  compete  smgly  for  the  preminm  for  gelduigt. 


Best  pair  matched  farmo  •  #10 

Seeond  best, vol.  Trans. 

Beet  pair  marliet  horses,*  #10 

Seeond  best, vol.  Trans. 

•  •••val.-Trans. 


chnmlng;  Iha  mode  of  alraraiaci  wrnlcr  and  sammer;  the  ma- 
thod  of  freeing  the  batter  from  the  milk;  the  qaantiiy  and  kiaA 
of  sail  need ;  whether  saltpetre  or  any  albet  snbeUaees  have 
been  employed. 


Those  woo  present  cheese  for  the  premiams  offered,  x^ 
state  in  wriilng  the  time  when  U  was  made;  the  namber  of 
cows  kept :  whether  the  cheese  is  made  from  one,  two  or  osofw 
mllkings :  whether  any  addltioa  is  madeof  eieaa;  tfaa^aanCitT 
and  kind  of  salt  used;  ihe  quantity  of  rennet  need,  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  it ;  the  mode 
of  cheese  afterwards. 

MAPLB  SUGAR. 
....#16  I 


Best  buck,  >• 
eeeandbest,' 
TlUrd  best,- 


Bestboek,>-. 
gesead  best,< 
Ttalid  best,*- 


SHBEP. 

Class  I.— Leaf  IFoolsd. 

#10 1  Best  ewe,  ••• 

6 {Second  best,' 

....Diploma.  {Third  best,-* 
Best  pen  of  five  lankbs,  #6. 
Cijiss  ll^Midii9  WooUd. 

#10    Best  ewe,  .•• 

.........     6   Seoond  best,< 

•Diploma.    Third  best,< 


#10 

6 

•Diploma. 


Best  pen  of  five  lambs,  #6 
Class  III.—A'iM  Woot^d, 


#10 

6 

>  Diploma. 


Best  bock, #10 

Seeond  best, • 6 

Third  best, -  •  .Diploma. 


Best  ewe. 
Second  best,< 
Third  best,< 


#10 

6 

•Diploma. 


Beet,- 


#6 


Best  pen  of  five  lambs,  #6. 
Class  lY.—Fal  Skttp. 

#10  I  Second  best, 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans. 
ADDlieants  for  the  premiums  on  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  must 
furnish  statemeots  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  animalsi  and 
the  Idnd,  quantity  and  cost  of  the  food.       .    ,    .     ^     _   . 

Tits  term  <'  long  wooled"  is  designed  to  include  the  Leices- 
ters.  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  and  all  iheBngUth  varieties  of  sheep 
which  fbrntsh  the  quality  of  wool  suitable  for  combing— the 
«  middle  wooled"  includes  the  South  Down,  the  Norfolk,  Dor- 
set. Cheviot,  Native,  ate.— the  "  fine  wooled*' include  the  Spa- 
nish and  Saxon  varieties  of  the  Merino  and  some  of  their  crosses. 


Best  sample,  16  Bm.":  

CORNSTAIJC  SUGAR. 

Fbr  the  beat  eiperimeat  la  the^  manafadore  ef  sofar 
cornstalks,  from  one  acre  of  northern  eom  eamvaiad  r«r  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  qoantlty  of  saaar,  #9^ 

T&  process  of  maaulaeinre  and  clarifying  mast  be  partica* 
larly  suted  in  reference  t j  the  maple  aad  eorasUlk  angaz. 

SILK. 

Seeond  beat  ftw  reeled  silk,  #» 

Thirdbest, Dtplaam. 

Best  half  ba.coeooaa,lM4    10 

Seeond  beat, • 

Thkdbeet, 


Best  sneeiaen  naaafae'd,  #16 
Second  best, 


Best 

10 

Third  best •••      6 

Fourth  beet, voLTrana. 

Best  pound  reeled  silk,  *  •  •    10 

DOMESTIC  MAWUFACTURBS. 


Best  woollen blankeu,  #6-Se- 
Good,  4— Third,  S. 


Best  rag  earpct«  U  ynida, 
»-Third,l. 


Best  ten  yards  flannel,  #6-«e.  I  Best  dMible  Mrpetcoverlei.  #4 
cond,  4— Third ,  9.  Sec'd,  9— Thi rd, 9--FiDttrthjl - 


SWINE. 


Best  Sow,  ••• 
Second  best,< 
Third  best,< 


#10 

A 
•Diploma. 


Best  Boar,  over  10  months,  #10 

fiscoad  best, •  • ' -•      6 

Thirdbest, Diploma.     _..._.  t^     .. 

Best  lot  of  pigs  under  10  months,  not  less  than  4  m  number,  #6 

Second  best,  Diploma. 
]h  awarding  premiums  on  hogs,  reference  will  be  had  not 
merely  to  size  or  present  condition,  but  that  proportion  between 
bone  and  meat  which  promises  the  greatest  value  from  the  least 
aolofentoffeed. 


Best  plow,** 
Seeond  best, 
Third  best 


#16 

Silver  medal. 
'I'Diro  oesii  •  •  •  .  •  •  •  •  Diploma. 

Best  subsoil  plow, #10 

Best  Dynamometer, 90 

Beat  Farm  wagon, 10 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Bcft  half  do«.  hand  rakes.  Dip. 

Best  grain  cradle, 3| 

Beeood  best, Diploma.  | 

Best  half  dos.  hay  forks,  ^  Dip. 

Best  harrow, 6 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  fanning  mill,  Silver  ftied'l. 

Second  best, 

Thirdbest, 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  cultivator, #6 

Second  best, Diploma. 

Best  drill  iKirrow, 6 

Second  best, vol.  Trans 

Best  farm  horse  cart,  •  *  •  *  •      6 

Bcstoxcart, 6 

Beat  horse  rake, •••      6 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  i  doK.  grass  scythes,  Dip. 
Best  '<  cradle  "  Dip. 
Best  '<  dung  forks,  •*•*  Dip. 
Best  threshing  machinCi*'    16 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Third  best. Diploma. 

Best  straw  cutter.  Silver  medM 
Second  best, vol.  Trans. 


Best  10  yards  wooliHi  cloth,  #6 

—Second,  4— Third,  9. 
Best  woolen  carpet,  #6   Sec*d, 

4— Third,  3. 
Best  tow  cloth,  16  yards,  #1— 

Second,  diploma. 
Best  10  yards  linen,  #6— Sec'd, 

4— Third,  3. 
Best  10  yards  linen^iaper,  #6 

—Second,  4— Third,  9. 
Best  hearth  rug,  #6— Second.  4 

—Third,  3— Fourth,*— Fifth, 

1— Sixth,  diploma. 
Best  ten  yards  kersey,  #9-'fie- 

cond  best,  »-Third,  1. 


Beat  pair  woolen  knit 

ings,  #9— Second,  1— Third, 

Diploma. 
Best  wove  woolen  stocklagSi 

#3— Seeond,  1— Third,  dip. 
Best  cotton  wove  stockings, 

#9— Second,  1— Third,  dip. 
Best  lb.  of  linen  sewing  thread, 

#9— Secood,  I— Third,  dip. 
Best  linen  woven  stocking,  #2 

-Second.  1— Third,  diploma. 
Best  linen  knit  stockings,  %%— 

Second,  1— Third,  diploma. 
Best  knit  cotton  stnckinga,  #9 

—Second,  i— Third,  diploma. 


VB  GET  ABLE& 

For  6  best  Stalks  Celery,  ••   #9 19  best  pvrplee^  plants,  ••    #1 
3  best  heads  Canlifiower,*      3  1  Best  h'f  peck  Luia  beans,      I 

9 1  Best       **        Windsor  do. 

1    Best  bvaeh  doable  paraley^ 


S  best  heads  Broccoli, 
19  best  white  table  tumepo 

19  best  Carrots, I 

19  best  table  Beets, 1 

19  best  paraneps, 1 

19  best  Onionstt 1 

3  best  heads  of  Cabbage,- •  1 

19  best  Tomatoes, 1 


S  best  Squashes, 

Larfest  Pumpkin, 

19  best  eara  seed  corn 

Best  h'f  p'k  table  potatoea 
Secoad  best        **       " 
Best  variety  needling  " 


vol.  Trans. 


Best  Improved  ox-yoke,  •  •  -      6 
Second  best,  ..>-.•>*  Diploma. 


Diploma.    Thirdbest, 


Diplonui. 


Best  clover  machine,  •  •  •  *  *    10 
Second  best;  ••••_•:••  Diploma. 


Rest  flax  and  hemp  dressing  machine,  #10. 
Articles  not  presenting  any  new  and  valuable  improvements, 
will  not  be  entitled  to  premiums.    Implements  and  machines 
must  be  tested  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Best  sample, 
Second  best,* 
Third  best,** 

Best  sample, 
Second  best,  • 
Third  best, 


DAIRY. 

BUTTER.— Not  len  than  00  pounds. 
#16    - 


Fourth  best, — 

Fifth  best, 

Sixth  best, 

CHEESE.- Not  IttM  ihim  IQOpoundi. 


Silver  medal. 
it       «i 


•  •«••• 


#16 
Silver  medal. 


Fourth  bcst,< 
Fifth  best,*" 
Sixth  best,' 


Silver  medal. 
tt       fi 

tl         u 

Silver  medal. 

fC  11 


The  butter  olTered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  butter 
tubs,  jars  or  firkins. 

The  clavnants  Tor  premiums  must  state  in  writing  the  time 
when  it  was  made :  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm  ;  the 
nodi  e<  keeping;  the  treatment  of  the  eream  and  milk  before. 


It  vanetv 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  avrarded 
products  not  ennmerated  above. 

FRU1T& 

For  the  greatest  varietyoftable  Apples,  #6. 

For  the  second  greatest,  •  •    #3  |  For  the  i  bird  greai est,  vol.  Tr. 

For  the  best  twelve  sorts,  not  less  than  three  of  eaeh,  #9. 

Best  new  seedling  Apple,  #6w    • 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  rears,  #3. 

For  the  second  grestest, Vol.  TiaasaetloDa. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  Winter  Peara,  •  •    " 

For  the  wst  twelve  Quinces, 

For  the  best  twelve  Peaches, 

For  the  best  twenty-four  Plums, 

Far  the  best  six  bunches  of  native  Grapes,* 
For  the  best  six  bunches  of  foreign  Grapes, 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity,  #6. 

For  the  second  greatest,  •  •    #8  |  For  the  third  graalest,  vol.  Tr. 

For  the  best  Floral  Ornament,  #6. 

For  the  second  best, #3  )  For  the  best  s'dl'g  Dahlia,   #3 

For  the  third  best,  vol.  Trans.  |  For  the  secon<l  best, 1 

For  the  best  twenty-five  varieliM  of  Dahlias,  #6. 
For  the  second  best, #3  t  For  tW  third  best,  vol.  Tranti 


fl 

U 

M 

U 

14 

M 

l< 

tt 

•  ( 

M 

M 

M 

First  preminm, ••< 
Second  premium, 


PLOWING  MATCH.     ' 

#16  I  Third  premium, #10 

14  I  Fourth  premium, 6 

Fifth  premium,  Diploma. 
Each  competitor  will  be  required  to  plow  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  of  swnrd  land  in  76  minutes;  the  furrows  not  to  be  less 
than  13  inches  wide  and  6  deep— plowman  to  drive  his  team. 


FIELD  CROPS.— <i<(  IFtnter  McsCtag.) 

Best  crop  of  wheat  nut  less  thwn  trrn  acres,  #16. 

Seeond  best, •••; —  #10  (Third  )<h^-. s  vols. Trans. 

Best  two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  (^is. 

Second  best, #I0  |  Third  best, «  vols.  Trans. 

Best  crop  of  Indian  corn,  nnt  less  thnn  two  acres,  #'6. 
Second  best, #10 1  Third  best,  *•••)  vols.  Trans. 
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Best  crop  af  Bftrleyy  not  less  than  two  acres,  #10. 

Seesadbost, #6  |  Third  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  erop  of  Rye,  not  litss  thnn  two  acres,  #10. 

Seeeodbest, #5  |  Third  besti 7ol.  Trans. 

BesceropofOdta,  not  less  than  twoacresi  $10. 

Sreoodbest, fft  |  Third  best. vol.  Trans. 

Best  crop  of  Potatoes  for  table,  not  less  than  one  acrcy  910 

Sreoodbest, fft  | Third  Lest, toI.  Tranb. 

Best  crop  oTPoucoea,  qnant'T  considered,  not  lets  than  1  mc.  910 

Second  best, #6  |  Third  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  crop  of  So^ar  Beets,  not  le»a  than  half  an  acre,  010. 

SeroodbrM, f5|  Third  best, vol.  Trans. 

Beti  crop  of  M^iugel  Wurzel,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  910. 

SeGo«dbe.-t, f  6  |  Third  best,  -••.'•..  vol.  Trans 

Best  crop  of  Suta  Baga,  not  less  than  one  acre,  #10. 

Sceobdbest, 96 1  Third  best, — •••  vol.  Trans. 

Best  crop  of  Carrots,  not  less  than  one  acre,  910. 

SKoadbest, 96  I  Third  best, toI.  Trans. 

Br-sl  crop  of  Peas,  not  less  than  one  acre,  9 10. 

SKosdbest, 96  I  Third  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  acre  of  corn  for  fodder,  sown  broadcast,  9S« 
Best  half  acre  of  hops,' ••  •    96  I  Best  half  acre  of  tobicco,   9^ 

Best  "       "       flax,-*"      6  f  Rest  acre  of  cabbage, 5 

Best  acre  of  broom  corn,  96. 

Those  vbo  present  claims  to  premiums  for  farm  cropSj  must 
stale ia trritiog  the  following  particulars:— The  conaition  of 
thf  soil  at  the  cfimmencement  of  cnliivation-for  the  crop ;  the 
previoascrop  and  culiiratioo,  snd  quanlily  of  manure  used  up* 
00  it;  theqiiantitf  and  Icind  of  manure  the  present  season;  the 
qaaiititf  and  sort  ofsced  used ;  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing, 
cletniDjrand  b!^rve&iiii|;  the  crop;  the  amount  of  the  crop  de> 
trnainrd  b^  ACtoal  weight  or  mensorement;  and  the  expense 
of  roUWaiion.  The  land  sh^U  be  measured  by  tome  sworn 
asrvefor^and  the  claimant  of  the  premiam,  with  tv»o  other  per* 
sons «ho assisted  in  measuring,  shall  cerlifv  under  Oiilh  as  to 
tbe  qoiatttT  produced  from  the  piece  of  lano  mentioned  in  the 
tertiiicate  of  the  surveyor. 

IHSGBETIONARY  PREMIUMS, 

QTill  be  awarded  for  such  implements,  products,  ftc.  notenu- 
astntcd,  as  shall  be  deemed  tvorihy  of  notree  or  encouragement. 

COMPETITION  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Prem/onssin  form  of  Silver  Medals,  open  tocompctitloilfroni 
o:hrr  states,  will  he  given 

Far  (be  best  bull  and  cow  of  any  breed— Second  best,  3  toIs. 
TrsfiM<-t*ons- 

For  the  hcdi  yoke  nf  working  oxen — Second  best,  S  rols.  Tr. 

For  the  hc#t  pair  of  fat  cattle— Second  best,  3  vols.  Trans. 

For  the  br*t  pair  of  matched  horses— Second  best,  3  toIs.  Tr. 

For  the  best  pen  of  6  Ane  wooled  ewes— See'd  besf ,  ft       " 

For  ibe  best  fine  wooled  buck— Second  best,  3  vols.  Trans. 


REGULATIONS. 

IVpretnioma  for  Essays  nnd  Agricultural  Implements,  will 
he  afea  to  citizens  of  other  st.ites;  nil  others  will  be  confined 
loreiidmts  of  this  state,  whoare  members  of  this  £oci»ty,  or 
nho  nay  become  so  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  on  entering 
ih'ir  anicles. 

The  trial  of  plows  will  tnke  place  at  Poaghkeepsie,  on  Mon* 
day,  the  I6ih  day  of  September. 

.So  premiums  will  be  paid  on  any  animals  or  articles  taken 
asay  before  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

Premiiimy  not  claimed  within  four  months  after  they  are 
awarded,  wiM  be  considered  as  donations  to  the  Society. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  exhibit  Cattle,  Horses,  bheep  dr 
Swise,  shonld  g:ive  notice  to  Tmmmas  L.  Daviss,  Poughkcepsie, 
or  HEaav  O'Kkiixt.  Recording  Secretary,  Albany,  previous  to 
the  t(Kh  of  Sep' ember,  ihnt  the  necessnry  arrangements  may  he 
fi«ade  for  their  accommodation— nnd  all  nnimals  must  be  ontbe 
CroMid  hy  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  the  19th  iSeptember. 

Alt  tbose  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums  on  agri- 
eaboral  imptemrnts,  bfttter  and  cheese,  sugar,  cocoon*,  silk. 
Ac  »houIfd  have  thrir  specimens  on  the  ground  on  the  iTtb,  that 
they  may  be  depositea  in  their  sppropriate  places,  and  the 
rooms  saltahly  arranged  on  the  day  previous  to  the  Fair. 

*  Applicants  for  premiums  are  requested  to  pay  particular  at- 
le^tHmto  the  rotrs  attached  to  the  premiums  on  Dairy  Cows, 
Fat  Cattle  aad  Fmt  Sheep,  Butter  and  Cheese,  Field  Crops,  Ma- 
pie  .Sopir,  Ac. 

The  statements  required  from  those  who  compete  for  field 
crop«,  must  be  sent  to  HBivar  O'Rkillt,  Rec.  Secretary,  Albany, 
prevYonsio  the  l»t  of  January,  1H45.  nnd  the  premiums  will  Ufc 
awarded  ai  the  annnal  meetii^  of  the  Society,  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday o!  J.tnuary.  . 

Coapeiiior*  for  the  premiums  on  Essays,  must  forward  their 
mnanscripis  to  the  Kcc.  Secretary,  Albany,  previous  to  the  1st 
of  J'taaary,  184.^,  free  of  postage. 

Nopremiom  will  be  awarded,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  of  ihe  CUss  in  which  ii  is  offered,  the  animal  or  article 
i»  worthy  of  sifch  premium. 

Frize  animals  and  implements  at  the  previous  exhlhitionsi 
will  b^  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prises :  hut  they  must  re- 
ceive a  higher  prise,  or  in  a  different  class,  to  entitle  them  to  a 
preoiinm.  Should  Ihe  same  premium  heretofore  given  them  be 
awjrded,  they  will  receive  a  ceriiSoateto  that  eflceii  instend 
sf  the  prise. 

Animnlsand  other  article*  offered  for  competition,  mnst  be 
labelled  wiih  ihi  nanes  and  fasidenM  of  tht  owners  a(  full 


FOBEIGl^  INTBLLIOENCE, 

By  the  arrival  of  the  toiail  steamer  at  Boaton  on  fhm 
20th  lilt,  we  were  put  in  possession  of  our  usual  supply 
of  Foreign  papers  and  Magazines;  but  our  pi^es  were 
too  fullj  on  their  receipt,  to  enable  us  to  give  extractsi 
this  month.  We  also  received  letters  from  two  of  our 
frienils — that  from  Mr.  Rotch  we  are  compelled  to  lajr 
over  ti]{  next  month — from  the  other,  we  have  only  rooii» 
for  the  following  extracts,  giving  an  accotmt  of  the  great 
show  of  fYitCatUe»  at  the  Smithfield  market: 

Loniont  Dee,  SI,  IMC 
Oentlemek — ^I  Icnow  not  that  I  have  anything  to  com* 
mtmicate  that  will  be  regarded  by  you  as  possessmg  much 
interest.  Considerable  excitement  prevails  here  amoii|p- 
the  farmers  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  recent  deela— 
ration  of  Earl  Spencer,  in  favor  of  the  Anti-Com-Law^ 
League.  The  sensation  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  last' 
ing.  His  Lordship  is  not  an  excUabU  man;  the  senti- 
ments which  he  has  lately  very  temperately  declarec^ 
being  only  those  which  he  has  entertained  for  several 
years;  and  although  his  present  position  will  not,  pro- 
bably, (judging  from  his  well  known  character,)  be  very 
strenuously  maintained^  yet  his  reputation  as  a  statesman 
and  .agriculturist  is  such  that  his  opinions  cannot  bo 
without  (heir  influence. 

The  great  show  of  fat  stock,  farm  implements,  l^c.,a€ 
Smithfield,  on  the  7th,  ^th  and  9th  of  Dee.,  was  superior 
in  numbers  to  any  previous  one,  and  the  quality  of  thai 
animals  is  said  by  connoisseurs  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
nity  of  comparing,  not  to  be  inferior.  The  spirited 
competition  between  those  two  rival  breeds  of  cattte,  tho 
Short  Horned  and  Hcrefords,  resulted  this  time  some- 
what in  favor  of  the  former.  Last  year  the  Heiefords 
seemed  to  have  rather  the  advantage — they  taking  all  the 
first,  and  seven  out  of  the  eleven  prizes  on  oxen.  Of  tha 
prizes  given  for  oxen  and  steers,  the  Herefords  topk  nx, 
the  Short  Horns  three,  and  the  Devons,  ttoo.  For  cows 
and  hiefers,  the  Short  Horns  took /our,  a  cross  bred  Short 
Horn  and  Ayrshire  OMf  the  Herefords  none.  The  most 
successful  prize  takers,  were,  for  the  Short  Horns,  6ir  C 
R.  Tempest  and  Earl  Spencer — for  the  Herefords,  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  others— for  Devon^ 
BIr.  Umbers  took  both  prizes. 

The  show  of  fat  sheep  was  particularly  fine.  .  The 
Leicesters  and  Improved  Colswolds,  among  the  long- 
wooled  breeds,  and  the  South  Down  among  the  phort- 
wooled,  as  usual  bore  away  the  palm.  Mr.  Twitcheli 
and  Mr.  Umbers,  were  the  most  successful  with  the.]ong- 
wools,  and  Mr.  Grantham  and  Mr.  Webb  witbjBoutlB. 
Downs. 

The  show  of  pigs  was  very  good.  The  Improved 
Black  Essex,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  were 
most  esteemed,  and  took  the  highest  prize.  These  wae 
a  pen  of  three  Suffolk  pigs  exhibited  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  Prince  Albert,  which  were  very  pretty,  and 
I  were  much  admired;  but  as  the  judges  in  this  esee,  ae 
'heretofore,  showed  themselves  to  be  no  <<  respecters  of 
pcisons,"  the  Prince's  animals,  although  acknowledged 
good  and  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  farmer,  could  take 
no  prize.  The  Prince  attended  the  show,  and  partien- 
larly  examined  the  stock  and  implements,  with  all  whidi 
he  was  much  gratified. 

Among  the  horses  exhibited  was  a  most  enormois 
Cart  Horse,  which,  though  not  five  years  old,  wa«  nine- 
teen hands  highl 

For  a  particular  and  highly  interesting  account  of  thie 
show,  I  refer  you  to  the  Farmers'  Journal  of  Dee.  11. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  here,  that  the  last 
grain  crop  was  less  than  an  average,  and  that  the  demand 
for  American  flour  will  increase.  Considerable  agita- 
tion exists  in  regard  to  the  Corn-market,  and  in  what  the 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  corn-laws,  will  finally  re- 
sult, caimot  now  be  forseen — a  considerable  reduction  of 
rent,  is  all  that  can  reconcile  the  tenant  farmer  to  the  tyi- 
tern  of  reduced  duties. 

"You  will  see  by  the  papers  an  account  of  thedesith  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon,  the  well  known  author  of  many  very 
valuable  works  on  agriculture,  hortleulture,  florlool* 
ture,  fco. 


THE  CULTIVATOE. 


ENGUSH  OART  HORSE. 


THE  DRAFT   HOBflE. 

TBI  abOTe  cat  repreteati  *  St&Dion  of  the  iinprOTsd 
4i»ft  bremt,  tor  which  (he  fint  prlie  of  tiftr  ■ovcnigni 
wu  Kwurdei)  to  the  ovner,  U  the  meeting  of  the  Blgh- 
buHl  Acrionltural  Bocielj,  at  Abenleen,  ScotUnd,  in  1840. 
Thegenenl  Bh»racterlstic»  are  evidenUy  thoie  of  the 
ImprOTSil  Eogliih  Curt  Hone,  whEch,  on  the  ■utboiity 
of  Britiih  wricen,  an.y  be  (anuned  Qp  u  follovi ; 

This  breed  *re  generally  null  heade<l  for  (heir  (iM. 
■hort  necked,  with  thick  ahoulden,  itaiiding;  rather  up- 
right  to  the  collar,  ihort  in  the  baclr,  Tery  viile  In  Itu 
breait,  deep  and  round  in  the  body,  w[(h  broad  Iwcin  anil 
loini;  the  quaitere  [hick,  the  thlghi  and  fbre  armi  *«7 
■tiong,  the  lega  ihort,  with  large  round  hootk.  They 
po«en  great  rtrenfrth,  and  though  aomewhat  alow,  they 
an  not  deBcient  in  bottom,  and  from  their  greet  weight, 
ai  well  at  muacular  power,  thsy  go  through  draft  worli 
that  could  be  performed  by  no  other  aninul.* 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  Ihia  cliaa  of  hone*,  we 
■re  EnclInHl  to  the  opinloo  that  they  poKeti  propertiei 
(flat  are  well  calculated  (o   Improve  (he  atook  of  thii 
country  for  farming  purpotee.    Seyeral  yean  ago  a  grey 
horK  oiled  Cciumtna,  wu  lent   into  Momchuietta  1^ 
Gen.  John  CoSla  of  the  Britidi  irmy_a  geatlenun,  who 
With  hii  brother.  Admiral   8ir   laaac    Coffin,t  expended 
much  money  in  the  purchaae  of  the  beU  cattle  and  hor- 
■ei  In  England,  which  were  Knt  u  pruenii  to  the  Ag. 
Soc.  of  HoMachuaette,  their  native  slate.     Culumbua 
kept  leveral  yean  in  the  illfferenl  coundei  of  fttaaaf 
•eUa,  and  hli  progeny  were  esteemed  U  (he  moit  p< 
«riii]  dnft  horaeB  tltat  could  be  hail. 

Menn.  Coming  ft  Sotham  of  Ihia  city,  Iiive  an 
ported  English  Cart  Horse,  which  we  think  worthy  the 
notice  of  those  who  wish  to  rear  horses  for  fanning  pur- 
pose*, or  (Or  heavy  draft.  The  form  and  site  of  this 
borse  indicate  prodigiong  strength,  and  though  a  penon 
who  was  unacquainted  with  (he  breeil  mi^ht  suppose_hia 
motions  were  kluggish,  we  are  sallafled  from  having  seen 
bim  in  hamMS,  that  his  natural  walk  Is  faster  " 
of  hones  in  ganeral,  and  that  he  la  suOlciently 
(he  plow  or  wagon.  Though  not  yet  Ave  yeaiB  Old,  and 
not  within  two  yean  of  his  full  weight  and   power. 


Bareroot  <•»  sRtn 


,  anil  Low's  llluXi 


cow  of  the  Herefuril  bre*d-<.';.r  1«hc  ■ 
■ad  a  mare  dC  (be  ClcTfland  Bay  bn 
the  nciuf  breed— (Bart/sot  and  Sera 


will  more  off  with  ft  load  that  woaM  astonish  Ibe  ikiver 
uiDUDOn  bOTM.  He  1«  bardy,  and  ia  kf^  hi  with 
only  moilBnle  feeding. 

The  belt  o[  ttie  heavy  Duleh  hone*  of  Penaaylrania, 
bear  a  considerable  resembtanoe  lo  the  boraea  nbovc  de- 
sortbad,  and  aoiiie  of  Ibeni  are  exeeUaitf  for  dtafl. 


aUKFACE  AND  DRILL  MAHURIHO. 


3IBB.    OATLOai  

terials  and  Ikcililiei  are  had,  the  beat  general  manner  of 
enriching  the  eoil,  is  that  of  laaociKicatiog  or  diinisiBg 
(he  manora  (herein,  so  as  to  have  It  mixed  throngboid. 
But  then,  in  given  eircumstancei,  itmaybeacknawletlgwl 
tliat  surface  anil  drill  manuring  have  tbeir  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. As  to  my  own  experienOB  al  least,  I  have  found 
striking  benefits  in  the  latter  practice.  I  have  dooliled 
ly  crop*  of  wheat  and  other  small  grain,  in  soui«  casta, 
r  a  covering  of  an  ioch  or  so  of  pine  straw  or  leaves; 
ilher  applied  Inunediataly  after  aowlng,  or,  as  to  wheat 
Ml  rye,  in  (be  winter,  at  my  leisare;  and  them  in  the 
spring  sowed  my  clover  seed;  the  growth  of  which,  pro- 
tecleil  by  the  ahaileofthesor&ce  covering,  (even  is  light 
aandy  soil,}  stood  a  lirooth  that  otherwise  would  have 
proved  ileslnictive.  And  If  not  sowing  elijver,  1  find  the 
Borface  covering  (partly  deoompoted,)  after  shading  the 
small  grain,  plaweil  under  with  (ha  abibble,  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  succeeding  crop,  Uy  practice  in  planting 
com,  ia  (o  drill  7  feet,  and  plant  a  row  of  aoatbem  field 
peaa  between  each  rowof  corti.  I  plow  deep,  and  thea 
putting  the  manure  in  the  ftirrow,  (into  whieh  the  old 
comslalka  are  previously  thrown,)  I  run  a  furrow  each 
aide  so  that  the  manure  is  covered,  wi[h  a  hollow  left 
directly  over  i(,  in  which  the  seed  Is  put  at  propw  dU- 
lanceii  and  the  manure,  through  which  (he  perpendicu- 
lar roots  run,  is  never  disturtieil  by  after  cul(ure.  And 
therefore,  al  in  some  other  ways  of  applying  the  manure, 
no  danger  of  firing  or  injury  thereby  (hrough  dry  weath- 
er. As  to  (be  ru[a  baga,  or  olher  tumeps,  or  cotton  crop, 
□r  other  tap  rooted  pland,  (he  aforesaid  plan  of  drill  ma- 
nuring does  finely.  On  orilioaiy  land,  by  this  plan,  I 
have  raised  at  rates  of  600  bushels  of  ruta  bagas  lo  the 
acre.  And  by  putting  a  shovel  full  or  so  of  manure,  put 
in  deeply  and  covered  at  distances  of  6  or  T  feel,  and 
pumpkins  planted  thereon,  1  have  raisetl  fine  crops  in  old 
worn  out  fields.  By  plowing  and  harrowing  for  sfler 
crops,  succeeding  those  of  surEsce  or  drill  minnring,  the 
soil  is  gradtully  renovated  or  brought  to  a  desirable  slate 
of  fertility.  But  more  of  (hisanothcropportunity,  inihe 
meantime  yours,  &c.  with  all  due  ropect. 
BrvMeymlU,  S.  C.  Jm.  1B44.       Sinim  Wellu. 
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POLAND  COCK  AND   HEN. 


CKESTED  FOWLS. 

TBiTwMitiorerwfadfbwli,  ot  UioiehaTingi 
ottatbtn  proccediDg  rron  a  flethy  protaberanc. 
ttctallketttdi  are  aumcrotu.  We  have  been 
•dkraptUenen  of  mucb  obierratian  whohii 

(WM  (nnlo)  Ihronsh  Europe,  tbit  thef  are  can_ 

FiuM,  ItaJjr,  HoUwid,  Bclglam,  Oenaany,  Pulu d,  anil 
EatlaBd.    Tbeir  seoeral  characLeriitici   are  the  u 
iliktMfti  Ibey  are  to  be  met  wiili  of  every  graile  of 
lor,  ml  an  the  mora    highly  priieil  ■■  the  colon 


.  They  are  0 
h  fool,  like  f 


nenbaiOifal  andn 
bir^  file  loo  to  ci 
iniiOBeaf  ibe  Bantami.  The 
nniB,  ira  ORBlly  macb  imal[a 
■ml  there  are  nme  whoia  heath 
iMtef  (hue  appeoilagM.  It  ii 
(be  pogJh^  faneien  of  ihe  olil  c( 
— '  '       ■  "  '"is  that  pirli 

s    (triklni 


aiianaTly  mel  with 
le  of  [he  Doi'kingi, 
DibB  and  giUt,  or 
1  in    other  breed). 


rculiarlty, 
fixed  aail  hereditary,  tc- 
il  Uill 


m^  lo  Ike  degree  of  eara 

banal  is  breeding.  They  are  coniidered  good  Uyen, 
KlAm  or  never  wanting  lo  ■•el,'  am)  Ihaugh  (heir 
frotU  it  dow,  their  fleeh  ia  belter  and  more  dellcale 
buihaiof  Eommon  breeds.  Their  liie  it  about  a  me- 
<lini.  Where  biidi  of  pray  aboond,  tbeae  fowls  are 
nUBl  witti  more  diOlcuKy  than  olher*,  ai,  owisg  to  the 
otCnFtlon  of  Ihe  light  from  the  erovn  of  featheri,  tbcy 

Vttn  lite  object  it  eggt,  we  linow  of  no  breed*  that 
utptefenMa  to  iheie.  They  will  lay  mare  e 
tqire  Iwoor  three  yean  old,  than  Buy  other 
vQjcd  we  h&Te  ever  had  any  Hcquaintanee.  At  before 
oiuneil,  Ihey  are  not  inclined  to  Ml,  but  will  tonfl- 
tBMi  lay  two  dayi  out  of  Ihree,  except  in  Ihe  leaioa  or 
HiltinK,  for  two  or  three  yean — Ihtt  haa  given  them  the 
Ktt  of  "  everlailing  layer*."  But  from  Ihe  eiroum- 
■taicf  of  their  conalantly  laying,  Ibty  brtak  doien  or  ^ron' 
oU  KKWcr  than  Ihcee  binds  which  have  inlervkjg  of  tel- 
<>■{ — the  nine  at  cows  that  give  a  greal  ileal  of  milk, 
uJ  eoDlinne  lo  do  >o  all  Ihe  year,  generally  fail  coonei 
litB,  thote  which  give  lex,  ami  go  dry  apart  q(  the  time. 

Where  it  it  desired  (o  breed  ihese  fowli,  it  it  hetl  la 
kivf  lOBie  Vind  that  let  well,  (iha  ganu  hen  is  firit  rail 
br  thit,)  to  hatch  the  eggs  and  rear  the  chickeng. 

Oflhe  varieliea  of  Ihe  cretted  fowl,  Ihou  are  moti 
rtUed  by  the  fanciert  which  are  niott  rare.  Sueb  at 
Ujd^  with  wbile  lopt— the  clear  Khiie—Ihe  ahile,  wilb 
liat*  lopt,  (very  rarej— Ihe  silver  and  Ihe  goldt  * 
fheaiani,  a  rare  and  very  beauiiful  kind. 

The  ofiginaii  from  which  Iho  figurrt  at  Ihe  head  ol 
Ih.i  inicle  were  drawn,  belonged  lo  Mr.  C.  N.  Bemekt, 
lad  >trearibe  variety  which  are  black  with  whitelops, 
nminoiily  called  Ihe  Black  Polanden. 


PROFITS  OF  POULTRY. 

Huasi.  EDiToai — Agreeably  to  yoar  raqaeal,  1  hera- 

wilh  forward  yon  the  account  which  I  hare  kept  with 

rowli  the  pail  year.     They  hate  been  confined  in  a 

yard  of  about  half  an  acre,  with  a  hoiue  and  ihed  mad* 

prenly  tor  them.     The  houae  ii  thirteen  feel  tqnare, 

il  Iwn  ttoriet  high.     The   fliit  it  devoted   to  feeding 

hoppen  and  neiti,  and  the  aecond  to  the  rooiti.     In  Ihe 

Ihed  it  dry  tand  for  Ihem  to  roll  in,  anil  boxea  of  lime, 

gravel,  &c.    The  feace  it  made  of  pickeli  tix  feet  high, 

find  luflicicnt-,  after  they  have  been  oonflned 

time,  they  become  attached  to  Ihe  yard, and  tel- 

dom  atlempt  to  fly  over  the  fence.     Around  the  yard, 

clow  to  Ihe  fence,  it  lel  a  hedge  of  white  pine  Ircei,  and 

duller  in  the  ntidille,  where  the  fowli  retort  in  hot 

eather,  and  u  ■  thelter  from  bawkt. 

Moit  of  the  fotvli  were  of  fancy  brecdi.     Hie  geeie- 

'  the  large  Bremen  and  Chinete  varietiet.     They  have 

been  allowedai  much  grain  at  Ifacy  would  eat,  and  a few- 

}iled  potatoet  fed  lo  them  while  warm,  and   oecaaion- 

lly  animal  food,  tuch  at  boiled  liver,  lie.  in  winletr 

ing  in  the  yard.  I'heir  food  wat  changed  often.  It 
consitled  of  oali,  wheal  icreeningi,  millet  and  com.  yf* 
found  that  twelve  quarliof  oati  were  tuffieienl  forteven- 
day,  and  olbir  graini  in  proportion  lo  their 

PeuUn  EHMill-mtml. 


ItCocka,  too.  each,-  9T-M 


I,  «jc.-- 
ke,,  Mjc- 


By  maHeo'teH 

"  Docli'i  egfi,  M 

Tntker'teii^gt, 

ii  Oe«»  eni.  K< 

—    rl>»ld,  - 


eeie  killed,  '. 
■urkiy*  kUledi 


Pigfllt, tCB-M 

Valuing  them  at  Ihe  price  of  common  poultry,  that  ia 
i  cent!  a  piece  for  the  fowls,  anil  50  cenli  for  the  tur- 
keys and  geese,  leaves  a  profit  of  $30,51. 
Jibami,  Jan.  8,  18J4.  OxoaoB  Bememt. 
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''EXPERIMENT  WHEAT.*» 


Jtfxsf Ri.  EDIT0K8 — ^I  send  you  a  short  ehsptar  on 
irheat.  On  the  Gth  of  Mbj  last,  I  sowed  1 1^  bushels  of 
experiment  wheat,  on  six  acres  of  ground,  which  t  un- 
derstand  has  been  under  the  plow  for  8  or  lU  years.  I 
threshed  my  wheat  a  few  days  since,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  measuring  140  bushels  of  wheat,  and  6  busheli  of 
screenings  from  the  six  acres.    See  Cult.  v.  X,  p.  133.) 

One  acre  I  suppose,  did  not  yield  more  tlian  10  bush- 
els, as  it  was  drowned  out.  Some  of  the  best  I  suppose, 
yielded  35  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  the  six  acres^ 

was $59.00 

Ortdii. 

144  bushels  of  wheat» 144.00 

Straw, 4.00 

Screenings,.  ....•....••..  ^ 2.00 


Deduct  expense^ 


$]tK).00 

59.00 


Leaves  nett  profit, $91 .00 

Thus  my  wheat  cost  me  a  little  less  than  40  cents  per 

bushel.     The  wheat  is  good  and  handsome,  and  the  flour 

tM  good  for  all  purposes.    I  consider  it  more  sure  than 

other  kinds  of  wheat,  because  it  is  perfectly  acclimated. 

Cazmiotia,  N,  V.,  Jan.  4,  1844.  8.  1?sck, 


SALINE  MANURES  APPLIED  TO  INDIAN  CORN. 


MEssas.  Oayloed  &  Tucksr — I  promised  you  early 
last  Rammer,  to  furninh  you  with  a  detail  of  the  result  of 
my  experiments  in  saline  manures  applied  to  maize,  (In- 
dian corn.) 

I  mixed  each  of  the  following  salts  with  dry,  well  pul- 
verized muck,  2  oz.  of  salts  to  4  quarts  of  muck,  and  ap- 
plieil  such  mixture  to  ten  hills  of  maize,  taking  care  to 
incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  The  hills  were 
as  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of  stalks,  and  quality  and 
condition  of  the  soil,  when  the  manure  was  applied,  as 
it  was  practicable  to  have  them,  and  were  three  feet  and 
a  half  apart  from  the  center  of  the  hill  each  way.  The 
manure  was  applied  on  the  lOth  of  July. 

When  the  corn  was  cut  up,  the  ten  hills  of  •aeh  kind 
were  carefully  preserved  by  themselves,  and  at  the  time 
of  husking,  I  took  into  the  field  my  scales,  and  accurate- 
ly weighed  each  kind,  noted  the  weight,  and  counted  the 
number  of  ears.  The  result  I  give  yon  below.  There 
was  no  difference  peroeptiMe  to  the  eye,  in  the  quantity 
of  stalks  of  the  different  kinds,  except  in  the  case  of  No. 
1 ;  the  stalks  and  ears  of  corn  of  that  were  smallar  than 
either  of  the  others;  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  pro- 
duced more  ears  and  less  weight  of  com  than  either  of 
the  others. 

No.  1.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  61  ears,  welching  91  lbs.  ISoz. 

3.  Muriate  of  ammonia,     49    <*  *'        S3    *'     4" 
8.  Nitrate  off  ammonia,      47    *<          «'        99    "     4 " 

4.  Phospate  of  soda  and  ammoniai  eqnallj  mixed|  Ab 

ears,  wuigbiog  94  lbs.  8  oz. 
Q.  Fhospnto  of  soda,  49  ears,  weighing  93  lbs.  19  oz. 

6.  Nitrate  of  potash,  46    "  *<        99    "     6 " 

7.  Muriate  of  lime,  49    **  **        94    « 

I  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  from  seeing  in 
the  New  England  Farmer,  a  suggestion  that  Doct.  Jack- 
son of  Mass.,  whose  scientific  researches  have  afforded 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty, was  desirous  of  having  accurate  experiments  made 
with  these  and  other  salts,  (the  others  I  was  unable  to 
obtain,)  and  I  regret  that  the  late  day  when  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  experiment  came  to  my  notice,  and  a  conside- 
rable delay  afterwards,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  sails,  prevented  me  frohi  applying  the  ma- 
nures as  early  as  I  think  should  have  been  done  to  be  cer- 
tain of  their  full  practical  effect. 

The  yield  you  will  perceive  is  very  large.  According^ 
to  the  table  in  the  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1844,  there 
would  be  3,556  hills  of  corn  in  an  acre,  planted  3|  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  at  the  rate  of  70  lbs.  of  ears  to  a 
bushel  of  corn,  an  acre  manured  as  No.  4  was,  would 
produce  about  124|  bushels  of  corn;  the  rest  of  that  field 
Averaged  09  boshels  of  com  per  acre. 


I  am  unable  to  learn  at  what  price  these  seiFeral  sal 
could  be  obtained  by  the  quantity,  but  at  druggist  pri» 
by  the  small  quantity,  they  cost  more  than  the  com 
worth.  I  think  it  likely,  however,  that  they  may  k 
purchased  at  prices  which  would  reader  them  cheap  sat 
nures. 

Seeing  statements  by  farmers  in  western  New-Yori 
of  enormous  vlelds  of  maize  when  planted  in  drills, 
last  spring  planlcd^boat  an  acre  and  a  quarter  three  fe^ 
apart  one -way, 'and^ eighteen  inches  the  ott\er — thn 
stalks  together;  the  field  was  in  better  condition  than  m 
other  maize  fields,  and  was  manured  as  highly  as  the 
were.  The  crop  looked  remarkably  well,  aoU  I  antici 
pated  an  enormous  yield;  but  was  greatly  diaappointe 
upon  husking,  to  find  that  it  product  only  a  i  '  'e  mor 
than  102  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre;  when  an  «^  plaol 
ed  3|  feet  apart  each  way,  yielded  193}  bushels  of  »an 
the  amount  of  staUa  in  the  drilled  field  greatly  exceede 
the  other,  but  they  were  far  from  compensating  for  th 
deficiency  of  grain.  The  experiment  was  fairly  trieij 
and  the  drilled  field  was  certainly  om  well  cultivated  a 
the  other,  for  I  intended  to  offer  it  for  premium;  and  thi 
result  satisfied  me  that  the  common  mode  of  planting 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way,  is  much  the  moi 
productive,  unless  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  manuri 
should  be  applied  to  the  field  as  to  reader  the  erop  «» 
prafUabU. 

I  give  this  statement  becanse  I  deem  the  detail  of  un- 
euccessful  experiments,  of  quite  as  great  value  to  farmers, 
as  that  of  suecee^vl  ones.  Fii£d.  J.  Betts. 

Newburgh,  Dec,  19,  1S43. 

NUT  GRASS. 


Messrs.  Editors — In  your  Nor.  no.  an  inquiry  h 
made  by  Mr.  H.  Bond  of  Kingston,  N.  C.,how  nut  grass 
may  be  destroyed.  If  by  nut  grass,  is  meant  coco,  of 
which  there  is  much  in  Louisiana,  we  would  say  it  is 
difficult  to  destroy.  Big  it  up  and  burn  it,  is  the  8ure.«l 
way.  Cotton  seed,  or  Bagasse,  so  called,  after  the  juic£ 
is  expressed  from  the  sugar  cane,  placed,  say  two  feel 
thick,  we  believe  will  destroy  it;  but  what  s\ibstitut« 
would  effect  it  in  North  Carolina,  where  these  cannot  b€ 
obtained,  wc  cannot  say.  Where  it  has  spread  over  an 
extent  of  surface,  it  must  be  let  alone,  and  ditch  around  it 
to  prevent  its  spreading. 

CORVSTAI.K   BUGAR. 

We  planted  last  summer,  4  acres  of  corn  in  a  propei 
manner,  and  cultivated  it  with  great  attention.  It  grew 
finely,  and  matured  well;  the  juice  weighing 8  degree), 
and  yielded  450  gallons  of  juice  per  acre  which  produced 
50  gallons  of  syrup  per  acre,  yielding  no  sugar.  In  the 
same  field,  and  imme<liate]y  adjoining,  we  planted  sugar 
cane,  and  harvested  it  last  week,  and  manufactured  it  in- 
to sugar.  It  yielded  nearly  three,  or  over  two  and  a  half 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, per  acre. 

We  had  supposed  we  could  compete  with  the  north  in 
making  cornstalk  sugar,  but  we  give  it  up;  and  reckon 
the  north  will  soon  do  the  same  in  the  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  the  sugar  oane. 

ORA8II 

Of  all  the  grasses  ever  tried  in  the  south,  the  crab  grass 
exceeds  all;  and  in  quality  is  equal  to  the  best  northern 
grasses.  It  may  be  somewhat  surprising  to  some  north- 
ern farmers,  to  learn  that  we  plow  up  our  meadows 
yearly,  and  sow  them  yearly.  We  plow  them  in  Janua- 
ry, February,  or  March,  and  sow  them  in  oats,  which  are 
harvested  in  May  or  June;  during  this  time,  the  grass 
seed,  shed  and  left  deposited  on  the  ground  from  the  sea- 
son previous,  springs  up;  and  by  September  produces 
from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

It  g^ws  rapidly  if  the  season  is  not  too  dry,  and  is 
sometimes  mowed  twice  or  three  times  the  same  season. 
It  makes  excellent  pasture.  The  white  clover  grows 
luxuriant  here,  on  the  Mississippi  bottoms;  and  our  pas- 
tures are  now,  the  last  of  December,  supplied  with  teed 
in  abundance.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  persons  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  as  well  as  those  of  ample  means.  We 
have  no  paupers  here.  8.  Tiixorioir. 

JTfw  Sip^r,  La.  Dec  tl»  ]|M3. 
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KE3BPING  CATTLE  IK  WtHTESU 


^iTOBS — ^Will  you  permit  an  okt  mbKriber 
of  his  opinions  on  (he  labjeeC  of  win- 
Here,  where  our  winter  is  some  five  months 
J  or  piwlenee  wouk)  dictate  that  the  meth- 
for  the  animat%  and  the  most  condneive  to 
te  ndoptod;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the 
teit  adbptod  to  produce  these  resalti^  are  sadly 
by  aiy  toother  fiumeis  generally. 
It  is  fkeqaenUy  the  esse  that  animals  are  too  loof^  neg^- 
fidl.  The  eold  weather  oomes  on,  the 
and  the  mow  ftlls,  yet  flie  sheep  or  cattle 
to  nm  act  large,  shivering  in  the  open  air,  ami 
ftey  best  can  from  the  frozen  earth,  some- 
SD  sstiafy  their  hmiger.  All  animals,  and  man  him- 
ieeli  die  uuccewtjF  of  protection  more  on  the  first  at- 
of  faost,  Chan  afier  the  qrstem  is  aoeostomed  to  its  ac- 
;  andlbsre  is  no  time  in  the  year  when  care  and  at- 
to  itoek  is  better  rewarde<l  than  in  the  first  setting 
of  wisler.  It  cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  on  the 
of  every  firmer,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  an 
■al  in  good  coodition,  ami  will  require  much  len  food 
to  do  it,  by  not  allowing  him  to  fall  away,  than  to  restore 
kxaa  aiier  be  cooe  becomes  poor.  Instead  then  of  Iceep- 
iag  my  fodder  antil  March,  to  raise  my  animals  after  the 
floh  ia  nearly  an  gone,  I  endeavor  to  so  manage  them 
that  from  ftie  Ikist  cold  weather,  there  shall  be  no  falling 
off  in  their  fcod  or  their  flesh. 

Fnmding  pioper  aheds  or  stables  for  stock  of  all  kinds 
is  indiapeosahle^  where  the  comfort  of  the  animal  and*  the 
peofit  oirihe  breeder  is  at  all  conaolteil.  Occasionally  ani- 
mals thai  are  onproCected,  come  through  the  winter  well ; 
but  jiaeh  animals  are  naoally  of  the  hardiest  kind;  and  it 
i^BC  be  remembered,  that  if  unprotected,  they  come  out 
ia  good  eoeilitioQ,  in  all  probabilily  with  protection  and 
the  same  amoimt  of  food,  spring  would  have  found  them 
(aL  Sneh  ioaCaoees  are  the  exceptions  to  a  general  rule, 
a  the  muiti'trales  of  poor  stock  (hat  msy  be  seen  every 
where  in  the  ^rin^,  where  proi)er  care  ami  attention  is 
Boc  given,  abumbuiily  proves.  One  great  office  perform- 
ed by  fixKi  is  to  keep  the  animal  warm,  and  where  this  is 
done  by  stabltng  or  shods,  so  much  food  pay  be  spared. 
CosaCirt  isesaeotsal  to  taking  on  flesh,  and  the  man  who 
aUows  hb  stock  to  remain  exposed  ami  uncomfortable, 
fmiih  extra,  sapplies  of  food,  or  find  his  animals 
in  the  spring.  Animals  are  grate/ul  for 
Oieir  (RSIaisnf,  and  the  tarmer  who  visits  his  yards  daily 
with  bit  bmkti.  of  **  mibbins,"  or  his  poultry  yards  with 
hispoefcees  filled  with  com,  will  find  ss  they  gather 
aniiiHl  hisBy  pteo^  of  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 

But  experience  has  taoght  me,  Messrs.  Editors,  that 
fnd  is  not  a&  ISmt  animals  require.  They  may  live  with 
tfU,  bat  this  alone  will  not  give  them  high  healtti,  or 
keep  them  in  the  sleek  condition  the  skillful  farmer  de- 
ans. How  often  do  we  see  animals  <lnring  the  winter 
eoopeOed  to  go  withoat  drink,  or  to  obtain  it  encounter 
■eh  Qbstecles  as  nothing  but  burning  thirst  could  over-, 
eoMc  The  exertion  of  wallowing  through  snow  drifts, 
ifti  fnnrdin^  perhaps  a  mile  ilaily  for  a  (Irink  of  water, 
viR  take  off  more  flesh  than  an  ordinary  feed  of  hay  can 
gi^,  and  in  the  end  will  make  tte  beast  poor.  There  is 
Rcareely  afium  where  this  inconvenience  might  not  be 
rexweiSi^  if  more  pains  were  taken  to  select  a  site  for 
the  farm  boildings,  with  reference  to  tl^is  and  other  farm- 
iag  eomfortSy  rather  then  an  anxiety  to  get  as  near  the 
highway  as  possible,  as  if  living  in  the  roeul  was  the  pro- 
per place  for  the  fiirmer.  Salt  is  neceasuy  for  the  health 
of  KDck  ihiring  the  winter,  but  it  should  be  fed  to  thei^ 
ijre'pratly,  and  not  in  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

^.eep  should  never  be  kept  together  in  large  numbers. 
^«  hundred  is  the  ulmoet  limit  that  should  bo  alloweil, 
»i  :f  no!  more  than  half  this  number,  so  much  the  better 
^•nhem.  Disease  is  nsuakiv  induced  bv  crowding  too  many 
'ta  confined  spaees,  and  when  once  introduced  into  such 
r«an«  is  aire  to  spread.  All  animals  should  have  their 
K^es,  yanfa,  &c.  well  ventilateil,  and  plenty  of  room 
£3c  mofving,  or  else  ahould  be  occasionally  allowed  a 
caance  ior  exerciae.  The  gpood  farmer  is  characterized 
Ij  besevoience  to  hie  animals,  r.ot  less  than  by  the  gene- 
nl  BOBuem^  of  his  tillage,  or  hiacrops.    He  will  keep4 


no  more  than  he  can  keep  well,  and  find  his  profits  nu* 
ther  in  their  exeelleneei  than  in  their  numbers. 
Oro»g«  Co.,  1843> "  W. 

A  GREAT  FAIR  PROPOSED  AT  BALTIMOAB. 


It  hss  been,  I  think,  most  happily  suggested  that  thb 
occasion  of  the  great  Conventions  to  be  held  in  Balti- 
more in  May  next,  should  be  used  for  a  grand  dfiptoy  ^ 
Amtrieam  products,  inoaUioiu,  and  mamia/dwu  of  ¥9or% 
Hnd, 

Never  before  have  there  been  so  many  men  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  influence  at  home,  colleeted  at  one 
point,  from  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  ss  there  will  be 
then  at  Baltimore,  indnding  the  members  of  the  two 
conventions,  which  it  will  be  remembere<l,  are  to  come 
ofi*  within  a  week  of  each  other.  No  deseription  tiiat 
could  be  written  of  any  great  improvement  or  discovery 
in  agricultore,  art,  or  manufactures,  if  inserted  in  every 
paper  of  the  Union,  could  so  widely  and  so  accurately 
diaaeminate  a  knowledge  of  it  as  would  such  an  aet%ol 
display  of  such  improvement  or  discovery  to  the  more 
than  50,000  }>eople  who  will  undoubtedly  attend  these 
two  Conventions. 

An  obvious  efTect  of  such  an  exhibition  would  be  a 
wonderful  distribution  of  practical  knowletlg^,  and  the 
establishment  of  agencies  for  vending  die  beat  machines 
and  implementa  employed  in  every  branch  of  industry, 
and  the  most  finished  proitucts  of  American  ingenuity. 
The  «  premium  fiour  at  Rochester,"  was  branded  and 
sold  as  such,  in  all  the  towns  of  tills  district.  The  ob- 
ject is  so  national,  and  free  from  all  party  or  sectional 
taint,  that  all  patriotic  editors  and  cititens  may*  unite  in 
promoting  it.  Like  many  other  things,  however,  pro- 
I  posed  fbr  the  public  good,  the  question  is,  hoioisU  to  be 
broug/U  dboiU?  Who  is  to  move  in  it,  a^d  how?  Let  me 
suggest  an  outline  of  proceeding,  to  be  superseded  by  any 
better  one  that  can  be  thought  of. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  '*  Mechanic*s  Institute*' in  Bal- 
timore •,  let  them  be  called  together,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  procure  a  suitable  place  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  exhibition.  Doubtless  oth- 
er societies  would  unite  in  this  usefiil  enterprise.  The 
city  authorities  would  consult  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  the  reputation  of  their  city,  by  doing  the 
neeilful,  and  by  inviting  agriculturists,  artisans,  and 
manufacturers,  to  send  forward  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try and  skill  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Let  the 
Franklin  Institute  and  other  associations  move  in  it  in 
Philadelphia — in  New-York — in  Boston.  Steamboats 
might  be  chartered  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Propri- 
etors of  railroad  and  steamboat  companies  would  doubt- 
less agree  to  reduce  their  charges  for  ears  and  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  things  intended  for  the  exhibition, 
no  less  from  patriotic  motives,  than  the  consideration  of 
the  rich  harvest  they  will  reap  from  these  conventions. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplisheil  without  a  beginning.  Let 
then  meetings  be  called  by  even  a  few  public  spirited  in- 
dividuals in  all  the  towns,  and  then  the  project  will  make 
its  own  way:  one  thing  is  certain — if  we  can  get  the 
editors  <^  papers  to  take  U  in  hand,  the  work  is  alreaily 
half  achieved;  for  after  all,  they  are  the  great  levers 
now  by  which  to  movt  a  naJtion;  nor  is  there  a  class  of 
men  which,  as  a  class,  contributes  as  much  as  tiie  corps- 
editorial,  to  public  enterprises  and  public  charities.  If 
they  give  not  aa  much  ss  some  more  opulent  classes  di- 
rectly in  money,  they  accomplish  much  more  by  the  la- 
bor and  the  pubHcettion  cf  thought?  A  ten  line  paragraph 
will  often  effect  more  than  ten  times  ten  *'  silver  dollars.'* 

Waskingfon,  Dec.  2],  1843.  I.  8.  8. 


CORIf    CROP. 

The  editor  of  the  Ksni  Nbics,  (Md.)  raised  the  past 
season,  80  bushels  of  corn  to  Gie  acre,  on  a  lot  of  two 
■acres — or  measuring  the  lot  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  turn- 
ings, the  yield  was  84  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  lot  waa 
'clover  sod,  and  was  not  plowed  till  planting  season, 
when  the  clover  was  growing  finely — a  dressing  of 
<' common*'  manure  was  plowed  under  with  the  clover 
— ^the  com  was  the  <Vwhite  twin  sort,"  and  was  planted 
in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  the  bills  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  I4[>art  in  the  row. 
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DilARNESS  OF  LABOIU-EFFCTS  OF  PLASTER  OF 
PARIS  OR  GYPSUM— IRRIGATION. 


That  land  in  Europe  produces  more,  acre  for  acre, 
than  in  this  country,  whether  under  the  plow  or  laid 
<lown  to  grass,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  principles  of 

groducUveness  being  there  better  understood  than  here, 
ut  chiefly  to  the  want  of  capital  and  the  dearnessofag- 
ricuUural  labor  in  America.  Istheceany  country  where 
proprietors  possess  so  little  means  of  improving  land  in 
proportion  to  the  land  they  own,  as  in  ours?  Many  in 
the  southern  states,  owners  of  hundreds  of  acres,  have  not 
money  enough  to  buy  a  new  saddle ;  resembling  in  their 
condition,  that  of  a  man  who  may  be  supposed  Co  perish 
with  cold  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  for  want  of  a  spark  of 
fire,  or  a  steel  and  flint  to  strike  one.  Hence  the  great 
value  of  labor  saving  mschinery  in  our  country;  and  as 
necessity  has  been  aptly  called  the  mother  of  invention, 
no  country  has  displayed  so  much  ingenuity  as  ours  in  the 
invention  of  contrivances  to  economise  labor. 

Far  from  being  behind  hand  in  the  art  of  agricultu. 
ral  improvement,  no  people  on  the  globe  excel  us  in 
agricultural  knowledge;  nor  has  any  made  greater  iiA- 
provement  in  comparison  with  the  labor  at  ths  command 
of  the  farmer.  Every  one  understands  for  example,  the 
paramount  importance  of  increasing  his  pile  of  manure; 
but  in  no  one  thing  is  the  dearness  of  labor  to  much  fell 
as  in  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  required  UL«0Ollect  the 
materials  for  manure,  and  to  haul' out  anodistribute  it 
after  it  is  made.  Herein  consists  the  great  value  of  gyp- 
sum  on  lands  to  which  it  is  congenial;  for  on  some,  as 
for  instance  .on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, owing  perhaps  to  their  alluvion  soil  or  saline  at- 
mosphere, or  to  both,  it  is  said  to  have  but  little  elTect; 
while  in  other  parts  of  both  these  states,  its  effect  is  ab- 
aolutely  magical.  The  very  small  quantity  required — a 
bushel  to  the  acre — and  the  quickness  with  which  it  is 
applied,  has  arrested  the  progress  of  exhaustion  in  some 
of  the  counties,  which,  before  it  was  introduced,  were  on 
the  higluroad  to  ruin.  In  some  other  respects  its  effects 
have  been  remarkable.  It  has  been  the  cause,  in  Prince 
Oeorge^B  county  for  example,  of  increasing  the  posses- 
sions and  fortune  of  land  holders,  and  diminishing  the 
aggregate  population.  The  rapidity  with  which  large  bo- 
dies of  the  poorest  could  be  converted  into  tobacco  land, 
yielding  1,000  weight  to  the  acre,  the  high  price  of  that 
article,  and  the  improvements  in  the  implements  and 
modes  of  culturd,  by  which  planters  have  come  to  make 
four  or  flve  hogsheads  '<  to  the  hand,"  enabled  the  enter- 
prising land  proprietor  and  slave  owner,  to  make  his 
land,  purchased  on  time,  pay  for  itself  Thus,  small  pro- 
prietors of  land,  owning  few  or  no  slaves,  were  bought 
out,  and  moved  away  to  the  west  large  estates  have 
been  accumulated  by  individuals,  while  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  that  county,  perhaps  the  most  productive  in  the 
state,  and  within  striking  of  Baltimore,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  bordering  on  the  cities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  diminished  from  20,216 
in  182(V  to  19,539  in  1840. 

The  following  are  among  many  similar  cases  to  show 
the  operation  of  the  influences  to  which  I  have  referred; 
the  facts  are  statcil  on  indubitable  authority.  The  late 
Governor  Robert  Bowie,  a  man  of  singular  energy  of 
character  and  of  the  highest  moral  worth,  at  the  time  and 
under  the  state  of  things  already  referred  to,  purchased 
two  hundred  acres  of  poor  « broom  sedge  land"  for 
$140Q.  He  put  half  of  it  in  com,  and  probably  gathered 
not  more  than  10  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre ;  sowed  it 
down  to  oats  the  next  spring,  and  on  them  sowed  clover 
and  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum.  Plastered  the  clover  the 
succeeding  spring,  and  the  spring  following  planted  in 
tobacco,  and  sold  from  it  100,000  weight  at  $10  per  hun- 
dred; making  $10,000  for  half  of  the  land,  which  three 
years  before  he  had  purchased,  probably  *«  on  time,'*  for 
$1400!  Many  similar  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
•ffects  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  producing  all  the  resulU  I 
have  slated,  but  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject. 

Much  and  eff*ectively  as  our  ingenuity  has  been  taxed 
in  the  invention  of  every  expedient  to#ave  labor,  it  seems 
tome  that  there  is  one  means  of  augmenting  our  crops  of 
in  a  manner  as  wonderful  or  at  least  as  great  aa  the 


eifect  of  plaster  of  Paris  on  cultivated  crops — ^whieh 
much  practiced  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  strani^i 
neglected  in  a  country,  where  of  all  others,  cirei 
ces  invite  the  use  of  it — ^I  mean  laaiOATioir. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  would  render  an  essential  s 
American  HusbandLry,  if  you   would   yourself 
prevail  upon  some  one  to  give  an  essay  on  that  subj 
especially,  if  you  have  at  your  command,  so  tar,  the  ki 
offices  of  some  correspondent  who  has  seen  the 
in  which  irrigation  is  conducted  in  Europe.     I 
great  man  who  could  do  it,  but  the  game  would  hi 
be  worthy  of  the  Cslcon.    If  I  hsd  time,  I  would  colk 
the  materials  and  digest  such  an  essay,  were  it  only 
the  benefit  of  a  few  friends  who  have  all  the  reaourcea  f< 
irrigation  at  command.  I.  S.  S. 

ITotMngfM,  Jan.  1,  1844. 


"CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  QOUTH.^ 


Messrs.  Gatlobd  &  Tuckeb — A  morecooly  imper* 
tinent  defence  or  rather  attack,  than  that  of  the  **  £di« 

TOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,"  Who  Is  he!)    t 

have  never  before  met  with.  He  dares  undertake  to  cut 
down  sLndfiU  up  such  a  workaa  Johnston*s  Encyclopedia^r 
to  "  adapt  it  to  general  circulation"  in  this  country,  und 
admits  such  an  article  as  the  one  in  question — a  perfect ' 
mass  of  false  statements,  and  calculated,  if  allowed  to  go  ! 
uncontradicted,  to  do  decided  injury  to  the  interests  of  | 
the  South — and  when  those  directly  interested,  i>oint  out 
the  falsehoods,  he  turns  round  and  tells  us,  **  he  did  not 
write  the  article,  but  that  a  Southern  man,  bom  and  edtc- 
cated  in  South  Carolina,  did  write  it,"  and  therefore  it 
should  be  received  as  gospel!  A  precious  specimen  of 
a  Southern  man  he  must  be !  Assuredly  not  a  Southera 
man  with  Southern  principles.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  writer  of  it  was  ever  south  of  Mason  &. 
Dixon*s  line.  '<  The  author  is  abundantly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  should  he  feel  called  upon  to  do 
so."  He  is,  eh?  Well,  if  he  does  not  feel  himself  call- 
ed upon  to  do  so,  when  told  again  and  ag^in,  that  his 
data  are  almost  invariably  incorrect,  and  most  of  his 
statements  untrue,  he  must  be  made  of  strange  stuff  for 
so  bold  a  writer.  (  do  not  myself  believe  that  "  he  will 
condescend  to  notice*'  the  corrections  that  have  been 
made  of  his  ingenious  data,  because  no  man  is  capable  o 
sustaining  them.  If  he  thinks  he  is,  let  him  try.  As  to 
the  Editor  in  question,  his  <<  explicitly  stating  from 
whence  the  article  was  taken,"  does  not  clear  him  of 
being  suspected  of  a  desire  to  do  the  South  injustice ;  he 
has  foisted  a  mass  of  false  statements  upon  the  public^ 
and  given  it  weight  and  shelter,  by  doing  so  under  the 
wing  of  a  work  of  superior  character.  His  defence  is 
not  calculated  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  his  edition  in 
the  South. 

NUT  GRASS  OR  COCO. 
A  correspondent  dating  fh>m  Kingston,  N.  C,  is  desi- 
rous of  knowing  how  to  destroy  Nut  Grraas.  By  this  I 
presume  he  means  Sweet  Coco.  If  the  Bitter  Coco,  which 
is  f  uining  some  of  the  finest  lands  on  the  Mississippi^ 
and  spreading  rapidly  through  the  interior,  I  know^  no 
means  of  destroying  or  even  checking  it.  But  if  it  be 
the  first  named,  which  is  dug  up  by  the  children  for  its 
nut-like  root,  it  can  be  destroyed;  not  without  much  la- 
bor, however.  Let  your  correspondent  continue  during 
one  entire  summer,  to  cut  it  up  before  going  to  seed,  ta- 
king care  to  go  deep  enough  to  bring  it  away  below  its  ' 
tuft  of  fibrous  roots,  which  branch  olTat  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  and  the  nuts  will  die.  If  the  ground 
is  already  fiUl  of  seed,  it  will  require  more  than  one  year 
to  flestroy  it.  It  is  a  troublesome  grass,  but  a  mere  trifle 
to  its  cousin,  the  Bitter  Coco, 

RAT    PROOF    CELLAR. 

The  method  adopted  by  your  correspondent  A.  B.  N., 
for  keeping  moles  out  of  his  garden,  will  also  sufilce  to 
keep  rats  out  of  a  cellar;  they  will  dig  down  under  the 
wall  of  a  house,  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  straight 
line,  but  will  not  attempt  to  go  round  an  abutment  at  the 
base  or  L.  Yours,  Thomas  Affleck. 

Fngleside,  Adams  co.,  Miss.,  Nov.  30,  1843. 


Idlanets  is  the  Dead  Sea  that  swallows  all  rktam. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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PHILOSOPHT  OF  WOOL.— No.  I. 


3CI18BS.  Bdztoss — ^f  propose  to  furnish  your  readers 
vfihieTtnl  efaaptert  on  the  subject  of  wool — embra- 
cm^  the  aaslomiiial  stmetnre  of  the  fibre— the  peculiar! - 
acswliieh  eoBslitnte  its  felting'  property,  and  other  cha- 
neteriitiei  it  ponesaes  indispensable  to  its  manufacture 
isfrj  bnwklotb.  From  the  extent  to  which  the  produc- 
tjdD  %A  wool  has  already  arrived  In  our  widely  extended 
nlsow  once  BOre  prosperons  country,  and  the  certain- 
ty liot  il  is  destined  to  iaerease  beyond  the  calculations 
cf  the  01OSC  ssoguiney  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all^ 
the  mbicct  is  an  important  one.  My  attention  has 
been  iireeted  to  it,  principally^  trom  the  ignorance 
which  10  fcnerally  prevails  with  farmers,  and  in- 
deed vich  Tery  mstny  high  above  them  in  general  in- 
leLigcaee,  as  to  the  felling  principle  of  wool.  All 
vdl  know  the  fact,  that  cloth  of  wool,  after  being 
tikea  from  flic  loona  and  subjected  to  a  process  of  the 
Dsoufietnrer  called  puUi»g,  will  thicken  to  almost  any 
4icipee  desinble,  by  a  general  and  uniform  contraction 
of  in  dimensions.  Now  let  the  reader  at  once  put  the 
^aerj  to  hiauelf,  what  is  the  cause?  and  if  he  can  render 
a  philosophicil  tololion,  he  may  be  considered  an  ex- 
ecjtfjon,  not  among  hundreds,  but  thousands. 

In  the  dticnssion  of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
(hit  DO  eUim  is  set  up  to  originality ;  therefore,  all  I  can 
claim  of  joar  readers  is  their  thanks  for  imparting  in- 
formattoo  dificnlt  of  access  to  all,  condensing  what  I 
have  fooad  in  annj  instances  diffuse,  and  making  more 
penpicnons  what  1  hare  found  in  a  measure  obscure.  The 
first  tikisig  deemed  ascessary  to  notice  is  the 

8TBirCTUR£    OF    THE    SKIN. 

Tbe  fkin  of  the  sheep,  and  of  animals  generally,  is 
c»iposeJ  of  three  ooaCs,  or  layers.  The  external  one  is 
esUnl  the  attieU  or  scarf  tkin,  ^hich  is  exceedingly 
li<u^b,  deroid  of  feeling,  and  pierced  by  innumerable 
tsuU  holes,  for  the  passage  of  the  wool  and  insensble 
prcfpiralioB. 

Tbe  next  layer  is  termed  the  mucus  coat,  a  soft  struc- 
tare,  id  fibres  having  scarcely  more  consistence  than 
suiella^e,  and  consequently  separated  with  much  diffi- 
cBlif  from  the  coat  below  it.  From  the  fact  that  the 
pjlpr  sabstaace  of  this  layer  uniformly  approximates  the 
c^lor  of  the  hair,  or  wool,  it  is  supposed  that  here  resides 
'.he  cct^ortag  matter.  This  is  the  seat  also  of  sensation ; 
tbe  aerra,  or  rather  their  terminations,  ramifying  mi- 
Botelf  io  iunbstance. 

The  Ihin2  or  lowermost  layer  is  the  oidii  or  tru$  skin, 
a  vieue  firm  elastic  substance,  in  order  to  fit  closely  to 
^  parts  beneath,  to  yield  to  the  various  motions  of  the 
boiij.  aod  the  resistance  of  external  injury.  The  true 
^io  is  composed  ahnoet  entirely  of  gslatine,  so  that  al- 
^^h  it  may  be  dissolved  by  much  boiling,  it  is  inso- 
h^le  in  water  at  the  common  temperature. 

It  i!  veil  known  the  skin  of  the  sheep  is  seldom  folly 
^>Bed,  bat  if  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  used  for 
^  common  sort  of  binding  for  books,  or  is  converted 
1*3  parchment,  which,  from  its  durable  nature,  is  used 
^  the  iaBcription  of  documents  of  more  than  ordinary 
nke.  Other  uses  made  of  the  pelts  of  lambs  in  foreign 
^(ivtries,  mention  will  probably  be  made  hereafter. 

AVATOMY    ARD    CHEMICAL   CCKPOBITIOlf 

OF    WOOL. 

Akhoafh  Che  fibre  of  wool  has  been  tested  by  severe 
"amtsatioM  of  powerful  microscopes,  its  internal  struc- 
^  ii  aot  yet  definitely  settled — whether  solid,  or  con- 
t^of  a  hard  exterior  tube  with  a  pith  within.  The 
*^ht  of  testimony,  however,  is  much  in  favor  of  the 
•Tfoaitioa  of  the  latter.  The  fact  may  be  adduced  in 
^POftof  this  conclusion,  that  a  sheep  when  in  high 
^^Kioo,  the  wool  growing  upon  it  is  coarser  than  ano- 
^  vhose  condition  is  the  reverse,  the  fibre  being  dis- 
^^''^  spparcntly  from  no  other  cause  than  the  super- 
jj^mhaee  of  secretive  matter  designed  for  its  growth. 
^mU  it  be  otherwise  were  it  not  tuAlar  in  its  confor- 
^!Mm1  It  may,  however,  proceed  from  another  cause, 
^  rt  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  fibre  is  vascular, 
f-^%  mpplied  with  vessels  which  convey  nourishment 
^3mthc  pnip,  which  seem  to  accompany  it  toaconside- 
''^  4i«snce  from  the  root,  if  nqt  through  iU  whole  ex- 


tent. The  learned  Dr.  Good  says :— »<<  The  PUca  polonka, 
a  disease  whose  existence  is  doubted  by  some,  but  of  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  which  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony, completely  establishes  the  vasctdarity  of  the  hair; 
for  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  bulk  of  the  hair  itself;  an 
enlargement  of  the  individual  hairs,  so  much  so  as  in 
some  cases,  to  permit  the  passage  of  red  blood,  for  the 
hair  will  bleed  when*  divided  by  the  scissors."  Admit- 
ting it  to  be  true  that  the  hair  is  vascular,  it  follows  that 
the  fibre  of  wool  is  also ;  and  hence  if  a  sheep  is  in  more 
than  ordinary  condition,  the  consequent  repletion  of  the 
fluids  would  cause  an  increased  bulk  of  the  fibre,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  tubular  conformation.  But  I  take  leave 
of  the  question,  with  the  repetition  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  fibre 
is  hollow.  ,     . 

Each  fibre  of  wool  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fila- 
ments or  smaller  hairs,  ranged  side  by  side,  which  can- 
not be  perceived  without  difficulty,  from  the  tendency  it 
sometimes  has  to  unravel  at  the  point.  Mr.  Bake  well 
has  remarked  on  this  as  follows:  <'  Hair  is  frequently  ob- 
served to  split  at  its  points  into  distinct  fibres — ^a  division 
has  also  been  seen  in  the  hair  of  wool.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  they  are  formed  of  distinct  long  filaments  uni- 
ting in  one  thread  or  hair.  In  large  hairs  I  have  disco- 
vered a  number  of  divisions  from  the  root  to  the  point. 
In  one  hair  I  distinctly  perceived  fifteen  of  these*  divi- 
sions or  fibres  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  some 
of  the  fibres  a  further  subdivision  was  distinguishable. 
Probably  these  subdivisions  were  each  composed  of  oth- 
ers still  smaller,  which  the  limited  power  of  our  instru- 
ments may  prevent  us  from  discovering.  If  such  be  the 
structure  of  the  hair  of  some  animals,  it  is  at  least  proba- 
ble that  the  hair  of  all  others  may  have  a  similar  confor- 
mation, although  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed 
may  be  too  minute,  or  adhere  too  firmly  together  to  per- 
mit us  to  separate  or  distinguish  them." 

The  fact  has  long  since  been  established  that  the  che- 
mical composition  of  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  hair,  wool,  and 
even  feathers,  is  substantially  the  same.  According  to 
Henry,  they  are  made  up  of  an  animal  substance  resem-* 
bling  coagulateil  albumen;  and  sulphur,  silica,  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. The  similarity  of  the  odor  of  hoofs,  horns  and 
hair,  perceptible  when  burned,  is  within  the  experience 
of  all.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  horns  of  cattle  aro 
made  up  of  elongated  fibres  or  hair,  which  will  be  obvi- 
ous to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Indeed,  without  this  in- 
strument, the  fact  can  be  established  as  exemplified  in 
the  horns  of  the  deer,  at  certain  stages  of  the  growth, 
and  also  those  of  the  girafie,  on  the  surface  of  which  hairs 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  Other  testimony  may  be  found 
in  the  circumstance,  uniformly  the  same,  that  the  homt 
conform  in  the  degree  of  their  twist  or  curve  to  the  hair 
or  wool  of  the  animals  on  which  they  respectively  grow. 
Thus,  in  the  Angora  goat  and  wild  sheep  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  horns  are,  like  the  hair  and  wool  they 
produce,  comparatively  straight;  while  the  horns  of  the 
Saxon  and  Merino  resemble  the  beautiful  spiral  curve  of' 
their  wool.  The  yolk,  with  other  matters,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  my  next.  L.  A.  Mohrell. 

Laks  Ridge,  Ti^nvphins  eo.,  JV.  F.,  Jan.  4,  1844. 


PRESERVING  POTATOES  THROUGH  WINTER. 


An  intelligent  neighbor  practices  the  following  modes 
by  which  he  rarely  loses  one  bushel  in  five  hundred.  The 
potatoes  are  placed  in  a  large  heap  on  dry  ground,  and 
covered  with  straw  in  sufilcient  quantity  to  be  at  least 
one  foot  thick  around  the  heap  when  closely  packed. 
Three  or  four  inches  of  earth  are  then  shoveled  upon  it. 
Durin^the  mild  weather  of  autunm,  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  top  for  ventilation,  which  is  closed  on  the  arrival 
of  the  severe  frosty  weather  in  winter.  J.  J»  T. 

blackwoob'b  magazine. 

Ths  New  World  edition  of  the  Dee.  no.  is  received. 

It  is  issued  by  J.  WiircH ester.  New  World  Press,  No. 

30  Ann  st.,  New- York,  at  $2  a  year  in  advance;  disap 

snoegJk,  for  at  is  one  of  the  best  publications  <<  a-going.** 
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IMPROYSD  FAVIULR  MERIKOSS. 


MX88JIS.  Oatlord  8l  Tuckbr — In  the  lOtb  toI.  of 
your  truly  valuable  paper,  p.  16S>  after  givinQ^  the  prices 
obteined  for  the  wool  from  two  very  superior  flocks  of 
Saxony  sheep,  you  request  other  breeders  of  sheep  to  in- 
form you  of  the  average  weight  of  fleeces,  and  the  pri- 
ces! obtained,  that  the  comparative  prtflts  of  the  dlflSer- 
ent  breeds  may  be  seen.  You  ask  me,  in  particular,  to 
give  you  the  price  received  for  the  Wool  of  my  flock. 

This  principle  of  comparison  is  certainly  a  correct 
ones  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  average  weight 
of  fleeces,  prices  received^  and  in  &ct  the  entire  proflls 
of  the  flock,  is  equally  desirable* 

4ji  individual  may  give  to  the  public  the  weight  of 
wool  from  one  or  two  superior  bucks,  and  thus  jeonvey 
the  impression  that  hit  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
flock.  Another  may  give  the  price  received  per  lb.  for 
his  wool,  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  weight  of 
fleece,  and  in  the  estimation  of  many,  As  haa  the  most 
profitable  sheep.  But  let  us  do  as  our  friends  Oroveand 
Morrell  have  done,  and  as  you  request  others  to  do— 
giv^  the  weight  of  fleece  of  the  entire  flock,  and  the 
price  received  per  lb.,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  imagi- 
nable for  any  farmer  to  draw  a  comparison,  and  decide^ 
which  will  be  the  most  profltable  for  him,  as  an  indi- 
ridual,  to  keep.  In  forming  this  decision,  his  location, [ 
and  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  lands,  will  not  be  over- 
looked. 

But  to  the  answer  of  your  question.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  say  in  the  outset,  that  I  had  a  portion  of  the  wool, 
(20  fleeces,)  from  my  flock  of  Paular  Merinoes  manu- 
factured. For  that  which  I  sold,  I  received  40  cts.  per 
lb.  Now,  allowing  that  the  other  fleeces  should  give  as 
great  a  net  profit  as  those  sold,  and  the  result  will  be,  as 
the  entire  flock  averaged  6  lbs.  0  oz.,  that  I  received 
$2,124  P^''  head.  And  this,  you  will  recollect,  is  ttom 
a  lot  of  breeding  ewes,  each  of  which  reared  a  lamb, 
and  yearling  bucks  and  ewes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
ifock  buck. . 

Pt  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  add  an  account  of  the 
proflU  of  my  little  flock  for  one  year.  I  flnd  by  refe- 
rence to  my  book  in  which  I  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  all  my  sheep  transactions,  that  I  had  on  hand  on  the 
1st  Nov.  1842,  103  sheep.  On  hand  Kov.  1st,  1643,  128 
•hoep,  which  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent  above  all  sold  and  all  losses.  I  have 
received  in  addition  to  this. 

In  wool, $191.80 

Inbucks  sold, 372.00 


found  after  having  ealen  off  a  pliust,  quietly 
with  all  the  apparent  ease  and  indlflference  of  j 
pher,  in  a  white  l>ed  of  nearly  clean  aalt. 

The  best  remedy  appears  to  b«  the  application  of  < 
roll  of  paper  around  the  stems  when  the  plants  are 
out,  extending  one  inch  above  the  aurCsce,  and  thrse 
four  below.  A  burdock  leaf  woond  round  the  stem,  wi 
answer  the  same  purpose  where  eultivmtors  are  so 
tunate  aa  to  have  this  plant  on  their  grounds.    J.  J.  T, 


THE  CAJIROT. 


$663.80 
Now,  genttemen,  I  know  not  but  other  flocks  are  bet- 
ter and  more  profltable.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  improve  my  flock  since  I  commenced  with 
them,  and  think  i  have  succeeded  in  some  degree  at 
least;  and  am  desirous  that  they  should  stand  upon  their 
own  merits.  I  will  also  add,  that  an  extensive  wool 
grower,  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  after  having 
examined  them  with  much  care,  a  short  time  since,  said, 
(to  use  his  own  plain  language,)  **  Thee  ought  to  call 
diy  flock  the  hnprov^  Paular  Merinoes."  I  have  no 
objections  to  this  addition,  and  if  after  the  several  ac- 
oounts  which  you  have  had  of  this  flock,  you  do  not 
think  it  assuming  too  much,  you  will  please  place  as  a 
caption  to  this  communication,  « Improved  Paular  Me- 
rinoea.'*  Truly  yours,  R.  A.  Aveby. 

ChUtoay,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y^  Dee,  20,  1843. 


SALT  FOR  CUT  WORMS. 


Salt  has  been  repeatedly  reconimende<t  in  many  of 
the  agricultural  papers  as  an  infallible  repeller  of*the 
cut  worm.  I  have  tried  only  one  experiment,  which  is 
al  follows:  Cabbage  plants  were  encircled  a  few  inch- 
es from  the  stem,  wilb  a  ring  of  salt  about  an  inch 
wide  and  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  in  other  cases  the 
■alt  was  thickly  streweil  about  them  and  in  contact  with 
the  stems.  In  neither  case,  the  cut  worms  paid  the  leas', 
regard  to  the  salt,  but  walked  right  through  it  and  de- 
stroyed the  plants.    In  one  instance,  a  cut  worm  wasl 


MsseRB.  Oatlobd  &  Tvckmm — The  improremealiiii 
the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of  agriealCure  io  Nev 
Gagland,  within  Ihe  last  quarter  of  a  cenlnry,  are  truly  1 
obvious,  and  partlcnlarly  for  the  last  few  years  ii  im 
become  a  snl^jeet  of  inCersiting  contemplation  to  every 
lover  of  his  country. 

Though  the  writer  is  desirous  to  contribute  his  mite  iotbt 
laudable  object  of  the  purvuit  of  agriculture,  it  is  becaoie  it 
is  so  intimately  eonnected  with  the  interest  and  well  being  1 
of  his  country  and  the  community.     Within  the  last  few 
years  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot  has  engrossed  a  grest- 
er  share  of  his  attrition  than  Oat  of  any  other  vegrtaUc. 
If  then  the  few  ideas  which  are  hastily  thrown  together 
Upon  this  subject,  shall  ultimately  lead  to  the  best  method 
of  cultivating  this  valuable  and   nutritious  root,  he  will 
be  richly  rewarded  for  whatever  paina  he  may  have  faken 
in  observing  and  superintending  its  growth.     We  are  ta- 
tisfied  from  experience  that  this  plant  may  be  bronght  to 
g^reat  perfection  in  any  part  of  New  England,  and  with 
suitable  attention  will  abundantly  remunerate  the  hoi- 
bandman  for  all  his  necessary  care  and  labor.    Were  our 
farmers  who  keep  a  large  stock,  to  devote  a  spare  acre  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  root,  we  make  no  doubt  they  will 
at  the  harvest,  hnd  themaelvee  in  possession  of  a  large 
store  of  feed  of  valuable  and  rare  qualities  for  sheep,  hor- 
ses, and  cattle,  which  will  save  largely  of  hay  and  other 
fodder,  in  times  of  scarcity  of  such  crops.    The  three  va- 
rieties of  carrot  that  constitute  the  tabbed  of  these  obser- 
vations, are  the  long  yellow,  the  large  field,  and  the  Al- 
bringham  white.      Scarcely  any    vegetable  during  its 
growth  presents  a  richer  appearance  than  the  carrot, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  yonn^  plant  or  the  mature 
root    Hence  it  may  be  said  in  truth,  to  bean  ornamental 
as  well  as  profitable  crop. 

For  the  table,  the  long  yellow  is  preferable.  Its  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  flbre  very  compact.  In  proportion  to 
its  siae,  it  doubtless  yields  the  graatest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment. Neiqt  to  this  is  the  large  fleld  variety,  on  which 
the  horse  feeds  and  thrives  well,  and  it  gives  to  the  hair 
a  peculiar  smooth  and  glossy  appearance.  This  root  if 
short  and  rough,  often  sending  off*  large  radfeles  or 
branches  of  roots.  When  it  grows  luxuriantly,  it  is  fre- 
quently hollow  at  the  upper  part.  It  yields  a  hufger 
crop  than  the  former,  but  is  better  adapted  to  stock  than 
the  table.  The  Altringham  white  is  a  long  beautiful  root, 
much  less  nutritious  than  either  of  the  other  varieties, 
and  resembles  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  lozig 
white  tumep.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  requiring  leai  care  in 
its  cultivation  than  the  other  varieties.  Stock  feed  aad 
thrive  well  upon  it 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  carrot,  is  a  deep  rich 
loam,  free  from  gravel  or  sand.  If  it  be  too  adhesive  or 
lumpy,  ashes  or  lime  may  be  mixed  with  it  If  manure 
be  used,  it  should  be  entirely  decomposed  or  rotted,  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  earth.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  or  spaded  floe  and  deep,  the  whole  being  made 
mellow. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  early  in  April,  in  drills  not 
less  than  22  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  spring  up, 
they  should  be  early  freed  from  weeds  and  the  earth  loos- 
ened around  them.  The  feeble  plants  should  be  puHetl 
leaving  only  the  most  hardy  ones.  At  the  second  weed- 
ing they  should  be  thinned  again,  leaving  the  most  healihy 
*.o  grow,  and  thus  conflhue,  leaving  the  most  thrifty  ones 
not  less  than  20  inches  apart,  so  as  to  give  large  room  for 
the  tops.  In  this  manner,  the  writer  has  raised  the  yel- 
low carrot  no  less  than  7  inches  througla,  and  at  the  rate 
probably  of  600  or  700  bushels  to  the  acsre. 
MidtMawn^  Oi.,  J>iC.  23, 1843.  V. 
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TABM  I^ANSS  OF  YIBGINIA. 


Tbk  can  of  our  Orange  Co.  correspondent  in  the  Dec. 
BO.,  hai  brought  ub  the  following:  «  A  Virgwia  Farm* 
ify"  vho  ^^et  from  Lynchburg,  says: 

*<  Tbe  most  desirable  part  of  Virginia,  at  it  regards 
health,  original  fertility  of  soil,  and  cheapness  of  price 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  is  the  vein  of  red  land  called 
U»c  Piedmcmt  region,  and  embracing  the  counties  of 
Onage,  Albemarle,  Nelson,  Amherst,  and  Bedford.  It 
ii  2  belt  of  land  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
eaAofthe  Bine  Ridge  mountains.  The  rocks  are  all 
primitiTe,  consiBling  of  quartz,  sandstone,  &c.  with  oc- 
cttioDsi  beik  of  granite.  It  is  that  region  of  country  in 
which  the  finest  Virginia  tobacco  has  been  raised.  The 
soil  IS  csnerally  red,  with  occasional  changes  to  grey  or 
aandj.  The  growth  upon  it  is  white  and  red  oak,  hicko- 
ry, poplar,  ash,  dogwood,  and  very  rarely  pine.  It  is 
arfmirahfy  adapted  to  the  growth  of  clover,  and  gypsum 
produces  a  powerful  effect  upon  it.  The  lands  when 
laproTed  produce  fine  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco  and 
oais,  as  well  as  garden  esculents  and  fruits.  As  you  ad- 
vance from  the  lower  part  of  this  region  of  country  to 
the  counties  of  Nelson,  Amherst  and  Bedford,  the  lands 
become  cheaper  in  proportion  to  their  quality.  In  Am- 
herst and  Bedford  counties,  great  advantages  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  James  river  and  Kenawha  canal,  which 
is  now  in  operaition  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  and 
within  aboQt  ^  niles  of  the  Blue  ridge.  It  will  be  soon 
carried  throo^h  the  mountain.  The  lands  have  been 
^cflcraify  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  are 
io  a  s:sle  to  be  improved  by  judicious  farming.  Lynch- 
burg foraisbes  a  ready  market  for  the  products  of  Am- 
herst and  Bedford  counties.  The  schools  are  such  as 
are  f  enenlly  found  in  Virginia.  A  teacher  is  generally 
en^a^ed  in  erery  neighborhood,  and  churches  of  (he 
d  fierent  denominations  of  christains  may  be  found  at 
conrenieni  distances.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
rock  of  any  kind,  or  fiuming  utensils,  or  furniture,  if 
tlie  fanceis  wish  to  settle  in  Amherst  or  Bedford.  In  the 
cQier  parts  of  the  Piedmont  region,  the  writer  is  not  so 
veil  acquainted.  The  cheapness  and  lacility  of  getlinp: 
the  prodiiees  of  the  Csrm  by  water  carriage,  give  to  those 
two  counties  a  deciiled  advantage  over  the  other  coun- 
ties. The  prices  of  land  in  this  region,  \'ary  from  five 
to  fiAeen  dollars  per  acre,  aocortling  to  quality  and  im- 
proyeaerts.  The  best  course  to  be  pursued  by  persons 
wjAittg  to  purchase  land  in  this  region  of  country,  would 
be  to  send  an  a«;eat  to  examine  the  country.  To  exam- 
ise  the  norOkem  part  of  this  region,  the  agent  would  pass 
ftora  Alexandria  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  through  the 
eooaties  of  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Madison  and  Culpepper, 
to  Orange  and  Albemarle.  To  examine  the  other  coun- 
ties along  the  line  of  James  river,  he  would  pass  through 
R'cluaond,  and  with  the  packet  or  steamboat  go  to 
Ljncbbarg,  where  he  could  pass  into  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Amherst  and  Nelson.  The  land  is  generally  in 
a  btd  itale  of  cultivation,  but  is  susceptible  with  judi- 
cion  management,  of  the  highest  improvement.  Being 
seitber  a  land  seller  nor  buyer,  the  writer  has  written 
^  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  answer  the  inquiries  in 
the  Coltivalor.'' 

Mr.  Nathak  Loomis,  who  moved  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley  to  Fairfax  co.  (Va.)  two  years  since,  after  slating 
the  condition  of  churches  and  schools,  and  some  other 
inatieri  for  which  we  have  not  room,  says : 

"I  believe  it  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  at  the  north, 
that  the  land  here  was  originally  very  poor,  and  that  it 
bas  been  starred  out — exhausted.  Such  opinion  is  erro- 
MOQs.  Fair  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  have 
been  produced  on  the  poorest  land  in  Fairfax.  That 
eonfl'ant  cropping  without  applying  manure,  will  deteri- 
orale  land  in  a  long  scries  of  years  is  most  true;  should 
any  one  want  proof  of  this,  let  him  examine  this  county 
ami  be  convinced.  Its  fertility  has  been  impaired,  but 
aot  exhausted.  Reduced  soil  may  be  eaa'ly  improved  so 
as  to  equal  its  original  fertility.  The  like  examination 
viU  establish  this  fact.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  land^  in 
this  county  has  been  thrown  out  to  commons,  which  pro- 
dneaa  vigorous  growth  of  sedge;  or  when  sufficient 
tiae  kas  elapsed,  the  sedge  is  8U|^>lantsd  by  piass  of  ra- 


pid growth.  The  sedge  makes  a  thick  strong  turt  It 
requires  a  stout  pair  of  horso*  o  break  it  up,  and  it  should 
lie  a  year  after  being  well  .ui.  ed  over  before  it  is  cross 
plowed.  I  have  cross  plowed  some  six  months  after 
turning  over;  but  this  checks  decomposition,  the  exposed 
roots  become  dry  and  strong,  and  are  slow  to  dieeay. 
Clover  and  timothy  take,  even  without  manure  of  any 
sorL  Plaster  and  lime  operate  finely.  Nova  Sfcotia 
plaster  is  had  in  Georgetown,  D.  G.  15  miles  from  this 
place,  ready  for  use,  at  5^  per  ton.  I  need  not  say  any 
thing  of  such  portions  of  plantations  as  have  been  con- 
tinued in  cultivation,  and  from  which  people  obtain  their 
support  and  produce  for  market;  nor  of  the  tmbroken  fo- 
rests of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  &c.  which  remain  in  large 
parcels.  People  will  examine  before  they  purchase. .  I 
suppose  the  inquiries  were  made  to  learn  whether  it  is 
worth  the  while  to  make  the  examination.  The  price 
of  land  varies  from  $3  to  $12  or  $15  per  acre." 

Another  correspondent,  who  resides  four  miles  from 
Moimt  Vernon,  says  :-^<'  The  sandy  or  loamy  land  upon 
or  near  navigable  water,  is  che^p,  and  well  watered,  and 
capable  of  high  and  rapid  improvement  Oyster  shells 
or  lime  can  be  had  in  any  quantity.  150  bushels  of  lime, 
2  gallons  of  clover  seed,  and  2  bushels  of  plaster,  will 
more  than  restore  pristine  fertility.  Churches  are  plenty, 
but  the  preachers  badly  paid.  Schools  can  be  made  in 
any  neighborhood,  and  to  the  taste  of  those  who  pay  the 
teacher.  Every  article  a  farmer  can  want  may  be  pur- 
chased in  Alexandria.  Horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  are 
plenty,  and  not  inferior  to  any  in  New-York,  that  are  not 
better  fed.  Sheep  do  well  without  feed,  save  when  snow 
covers  the  ground.  Horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  have 
more  extensive  liberty  than  man,  for  they  range  over  the 
whole  stale,  save  the  enclosures  that  are  five  feet  high, 
and  so  close  that  the  animal  trespassing  cannot  creep 
through." 

LIEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTET. 


EDXTons  or  the  Cultivator — In  the  latter  part  of 
Nov.  lilt,  while  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  our 
state,  I  visited  the  large  book  establishment  of  Wiley  & 
Pulnani,  and  gave  Vou  a  hasty  sketch  of  an  examination 
uf  their  long  catalOp:ue  of  agricultural  and  other  books.* 

It  is  now  intended  to  present  some  remarks  on  one  of 
the  books  brought  with  me  at  that  time,  from  that  great 
mart  of  moiiern  literature  and  science.  It  is  a  recent 
publication,  and  strongly  recommends  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion and  perusal  of  the  farmer  and  his  sons  during  the 
reign  of  winter  evenings.  Since  the  nights  have  length- 
ened and  the  field  labors  closed,  I  have  read  it  with  pro- 
fit and  delight,  and  I  feel  assured  that  other  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  both  young  and  old,  will  reap  benefit  by' fol- 
lowing suit.  The  book  is  small  and  cheap  and  good* 
If  the  reader  do  not  understand  all  that  its  pages  contain, 
it  will  nevertheless  cause  him  to  reflect,  to  think  deeply, 
and  to  inquire  what  he  knows  concerning  the  condition 
of  agriculture  in  his  neighborhood,  its  susceptibility  and 
means  of  improvement.  <'  To  think,"  says  a  medical 
author,  ''  is  to  theorise.*'  Therefore  he  who  thinks  and 
acts,  puts  theory  in  practice.  We  are  all  more  or  lew 
theorists,  whether  we  be  of  the  Knickerbocker  stamp, 
obstinate  and  unchangeable,  and  haters  of  book  farming; 
or  whether  we  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  times  and  seek 
for  improvement  with  the  advance  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces. The  old  fashioned  unchanged  farmer,  thinks  and 
theorises  upon  the  ancient  method  of  his  forefathers,  and 
determines  that  method  to  be  the  only  true  and  correct 
one.  He  is  unwilling  to  read,  to  study,  or  bo  instructed 
in  the  art  he  has  long  practiced.  Dr.  Rush*  says  that 
persons  in  a  state  of  derangement  often  reason  correctly, 
but  upon  false  premises.  So  some  of  the  old  farmers  are 
like  monomaniacs,  so  set  in  their  own  way  that  they  think 
agriculture  requires  no  aid  from  books  or  periodicals, 
and  that  it  requires  no  alteration  or  improvement.  Let 
us  then  call  upon  the  young  to  read  and  to  study  the  sci- 
encs  as  well  as  the  cr*  of  agriculture. 

Here  then  is  one  of  (he  books  for  them.  It  is  entitled 
<'  FamUiar  LelUrM  on  Chsmistry,  and  Us  relation  to  Cow^" 


*  This  **  hnsty  ske icV  has  never  been  reeeived.-'EDS. 
t  Bosh  on  Diseases  of  the  Mind. 
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iMrciy  PhMologi/  and  AgriatUwr^,  Bf  Jvnva  Lisbio, 
H.  B.  Profeuor,  &e.>'  This  is  a  late  work  of  the  eele- 
bntcd  author  of  « Organic  Chemistry  in  Its  applications 
to  Agrieultiire  and  Physiology,'^  so  often  spoken  of  with 
deserved  praise  in  the  pages  of  the  ColtiTator. 

These  letters  are  sixteen  in  number^  and  we  reoom- 
meod  them  to  attentive  perusal.  They  are  contained  in 
a  small  duodecimo  volume  of  170  paces,  price  twelve 
and  a  half  cenis^  or  bound  in  boards  25  cents.  Cheap 
enough  in  all  conscience. 

**  The  letters  contained  in  this  little  volume,"  says  the 
author,  «  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  points  of 
the  science  of  chemistry,  in  their  application  to  natural 
philosophy,  physiology,  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Some  of  them  treat  of  subjects  which  have  already  been, 
or  will  hereafter  be,  more  fully  discuMed  in  my  larger 
works.  They  were  intended  to  be  mere  sketches,  and 
were  written  for  the  especial  purpose  of  exciting  the  at- 
tention of  governments,  and  an  enlightened  public,  to  the 
neceuily  of  establishing  schools  of  chemistry,  and  of  pro- 
moting, by  every  means,  the  study  of  a  science  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  arts,  pursuits,  and  social  well- 
being  of  modern  civilised  nations." 

^ «  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  con- 
viction, that  ere  long  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  truths 
of  chemistry  will  be  expected  in  every  educated  man, 
and  that  it  will  be  as  necessary  to  the  statesman  and  po- 
litical economist,  and  the  pradieal  agricuUurittf  as  it  is 
already  indispensable  to  the  physician  and  manufacturer." 

*'  In  Germany,  such  of  these  letters  as  have  been  al- 
ready published,  have  not  failed  to  produce  some  of  the 
results  anticipated.  New  professorships  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Universities  of  Oottiogen  and  Wurtzburg, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  application  of 
chemical  truths  to  the  practical  arts  of  life,  and  of  follow- 
ing up  the  new  line  of  investigation  and  research — the 
bearing  of  chemistry  upon  physiology,  medicine  and  ag- 
riculture,— which  may  be  said  to  be  only  just  begun." 

**  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  hope  that  this  little 
offering  may  serve  to  maice  new  friends  to  our  beautiful 
and  useful  science,  and  be  a  remembrancer  to  those  old 
friends  who  have  for  many  years  past,  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  my  labors.     [Part  of  author's  preface,  p.  6.] 

These  interesting  and  readable  letters  of  Liebig  con- 
tain a  continued  argument  in  favor  of  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts.  Among  them  are  some  strong  and 
striking  illustrations  which  we  would  be  glad  to  extract, 
but  we  must  confine  our  observations  to  the  agricultural 
part. 

"  Agriculture  is  both  a  tcUnee  and  an  art.  The  know- 
ledge of  all  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  vegetables,  the 
origin  of  their  elements,  and  the  sources  of  their  nour- 
ishment,/orm«  its  tcUiUifit  Ixuis,*^ 

**  From  this  knowledge  we  derive  certain  rules  for  the 
exercise  of  the  art,  the  principles  upon  which  tht  me- 
Ironical  cperatioM  qf  farming  depend,  the  usefulness  or 
necessity  of  these  for  preparing  the  soil  to  support  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  for  removing  every  obnoxious  in- 
fluence."    [Letter  12lh,  p.  125.] 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  treats  of  the  "Necessity 
of  Chemistry,  Rationale  of  Agricultural  Processes, Wash- 
ing for  Gold."  It  concludes  with  a  happy  illustration  of 
sowing  or  planting,  and  reaping  for  a  series  of  years  with- 
out manure,  until  crops  fail,  as  in  certain  cases  the  wash- 
ers for  golii,  eager  to  get  all,  wash  and  rewash  the  same 
sands,  obtaining  less  every  time,  until  they  realize  noth- 
ing to  compensate  for  their  labor. 

The  13th  letter  treats  of  the  illustration  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  chemistry  to  advance  and  perfect  agriculture — Man- 
ner in  which  fallow  ameliorates  the  soil — Uses  of  lime 
— Kflects  of  burning — Of  marl. 

On  the  action  of  lime  we  make  the  following  extract  : 

**  Common  potter*s  clay,  or  pipe  clay,  diffused  through 
water,  and  added  to  milk  of  lime,  thickens  immediately 
upon  mixing;  and  if  the  mixture  is  kept  for  some  months, 
and  then  treated  with  acid,  the  clay  becomes  gelatinous, 
which  it  would  not  have  done  without  the  admixture 
with  the  lime.  The  lime  in  combining  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  clay  liquifies  it;  and  what  is  more  remarka- 
ble, liberates  the  greater  part  of  l{s  alkalies.  These  in- 
teresting facts  were  first  observed  by  Fachs,  at  Munich; 


they  have  not  only  lad  to  a  vaorm  intimalA  kiiowle4g 
the  nature  and  propertiet  of  th*  bydnulie  cements, 
what  it  far  more  importaiU,  they  expiain  the  ^ecttefe 
tie  ttme  upon  the  toU,  and  guide  ike  agrieuituriet  inthi 
pUcation  qfan  invahtable  meane  qfopeniing  it,  and  td 
free  ite  aikaliet  swhefaneet  so  important^  nay,  so  is 
peosable  to  his  crops." 

« In  the  month  of  October,  the  fields  of  Yorkshire 
Oxfordshire,  (in  England,)  look  em  if  they  were  eon 
with  mow.  whole  square  mileeare  seen  whitened  c 
with  quick  lime,  whicli  darinflr  the  moiet  winter  moo 
exercises  its  beneficial  influence  upon  flie  stifiT clayey 
of  those  counties." 

"  According  to  the  hnmon  theory,  qaiek  lime  oogh 
exert  the  most  noxious  influence  apon  the  soil,  beea 
oU  organic  matters  contained  in  it  are  detCroyed  by 
(the  lime,)  and  rendered  incapable  of  yielding  their  ] 
mus  to  a  new  vegetation.  The  laols  are  Indeed  direc 
contrary  to  this  now  abandoned  theory ;  the  fertility 
the  soil  is  increased  by  the  llme.»     (Page  136.] 

We  had  marked  several  other  pa^^ea  for  notice  or  i 
tracts,  bat  our  space  is  limited  mnd  we  most  hasten  Ic 
conclusion,  again  recommendini;  it  to  yonng  hrme 
hoping  they  ua^  receive  as  nmch  pleaaore  as  the  writ 
has  in  its  pemsal.  A  Pkactical  FxaMSa. 

Staten  bland.  Dee.  23,  1843. 


THE  VERMONT  STUMP  IfACHINE. 


Messrs.  Oatloxd  It  Tucksr — An  your  coirespondei 
<<  M.  A."  cannot  understand  so  simple  a  machine  for  stmi 
pulling  as  the  one  of  which  I  sent  you  an  moeovait,  Ihof. 
in  this  article  to  explain  his  difllcultles.     When  I  wroi 
you  first,  I  was  building  a  machine  on  a  small  scsli 
wheel  12  feet  in  diameter,  height  8  feet,  breadth  lOfeei 
calculated  for  two  horses  to    work  among  small  bai' 
wood  stumps,  which  had  been  cut  4  years.    I  have  lui 
it  in  operation  a  good  while,  smd  I  aasnre  you  it  heat  n 
expectations.    If  «  M.  A."  is  going  to  build  one,  let  h 
shaft  be  the  stiffest  and  toughest  stick  of  second  growl 
white  oak  that  he  can  get;  let  the  gudgeon  fit  the  hole) 
the  post  as  exactly  as  possible,  consistently  with  its  tun 
ing  freely,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  posts,  instead  of  "  fim 
ly  morticing  them  into  the  sills,"  let  the  tennon  be  roaii( 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  pinned;  the  wei^ii 
will  keep  it  in  its  place.    This  will  allow  the  poit  t 
turn  a  little  on  the  sill,  and  thus  keep  it  Irom  splittjng 
and  the  gudgeon  from  breaking*.     He  must  also  have  twi 
good  iron  bands  around  the  top  of  each  post,  one  abort 
and  one  below  the  gudgeon,  and  the  same  on  the  end  of 
each  gudgeon  outside  the  posts.     In  drawing  a  stump 
your  machine  must  be  directly  over  it,  so  that  the  chain' 
will  draw  plumb.    If  there  is  any  elevation  or  uneren 
ness  in  the  ground,  have  the  same  end  qfbotheiUtreiHd  m 
lowered  aWce,  and  neoer  one  eill  hi^ker  than  the  other.    Hi 
must  have  a  notch  in  the  outside  of  the  posts,  about  7  feel 
from  the  ground,  and  if  a  little  cramping  is  unavoidsble, 
let  him  put  a  pole  or  rail  with  one  end  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  the  other  in  this  notch.    He  must  not  uie 
frisky  catUe  at  moving  the  machine,  for  if  one  team  shoeld 
stop  and  the  other  keep  on,  some  mischief  would  follow. 
The  machine  of  which  I  sent  a  description,  at  first  siffW 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  rickety  shackling  old  con- 
cern I  ever  did  see.     Its  creaking  could  be  heard  a  nule; 
it  swayed  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  ^reat  vio- 
lence.    The  wheel  was  crooked  and  twisted  out  of  shape, 
and  it  would  stand  as  much  cramping,  twisting  and  strain- 
ing as  any  thinff  t  ever  saw.     Yet  it  would  raises  weight 
of  100  tons,  and  stand  all  that  three  yoke  of  cattle  couia 
draw.     If  <*  M.  A.»'  intends  to  build  a  machine,  and  fol- 
lows my  directions  to  the   letter,  I  will  warrant  him  ^ 
good,  substantial  and   effective   implement,  which  wiU 
neither  "crush  to  the  ground''  nor  "split  in  the  post. 
It  will  not  work,  however,  on  a  side  hill,  but  only  on  ^«- 
vel  ground  and  gentle  declivity.  ^ 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Dec.  11,  1843. 

N.  B.  If  «  M.  A.»  or  any  one  else,  builds  a  machiw^ 
I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  their  succcsb  througJi  yo"* 
columns. 


THE  CfTLTIVATOR. 
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SEE  HIYEv— (Fig.  20.) 

M cssBS.  OATLOfts  k  TucKEK — I  860(1  you  ft  plan  and 
IncriptitNi  of  a  bee  hire  which  I  have  constructed  dur 
ris^  the  past  seasoa,  and  which  t  conceive  possesses 
Bme  adnaltMgea  orer  any  I  have  seen.  If  any  others 
R  of  like  opinian,  fhey  are  at  liberty  to  use  it.  It  may 
he  ued  as  a  chamber  hive,  or  on  the  subtended  plan,  at 
be  picssare  of  the  apiarian. 

A.  A — Body  of  the  hive  16  inches  square  on  the  out- 
ft>,  and  12  iaehes  high,  made  of  inch  boards. 

B-B.— Upper  apartment,  8  inches  high.  This  may 
be  Bade  teparale  from  the  lower  part>  as  in  the  figure, 
r  ^tnh  po^  may  be  made  together,  as  in,  the  Vermont 
ihi  other  chambered  hives. 

C.  C—Baae  or  protector,  6  inches  high,  and  17|  inch- 
mmfeare;  the  part  projecting  beyond  the  hive,  being 
toped  off  to  prevent  water  from  running  under  the  hive ; 
aaiie  of  l>faKh  boards. 

D.— Ligfatiag  stool  for  the  bees. 

E-  £.~EBlrneea  for  the  bees,  2  inches  wide  and  one 
IBtftrr  of  an  inch  higb. 

F. — Yfwfiiatar  immediately  under  the  chamber  floor, 
to  iiermit  the  caeqie  of  impure  air^  and  cause  a  slight 
^  nejralsr  current  of  air  through  the  hive.  This  hole 
aaa  be  covered  wilh  a  wire  screen. 

Gw->Bo!es  to  eofrespond  with  holes  in  the  feeding 
bx,  wkieh  may  be  hung  on  die  front  of  the  hive  when 
it  J  seecnaiy  Co  feed  the  swarm.  These  must  be  kept 
etsM^  at  sJl  other  times. 


base,  should  be  dovetailed  together,  and  nailed  each  way» 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  hive  should  be  chamfered  off 
on  the  inside  to  half  an  inch  thick. 

Boxes  of  any  shape  or  size  may  be  put  in  the  cham- 
ber, having  apertures  to  correspond  with  those  in  the 
chamber  floor;  or  when  the  hive  is  filled  it  may  be  rais- 
ed and  another  set  under  it,  as  in  the  common  subtended 
hive.  As  the  bees  enter  about  I4  inch  below  the  body 
of  the  hive,  they  pass  through  a  canal  3  or  4  inches  long, 
before  they  are  fairly  within  the  hive.  This  gives  fliem 
complete  power  to  defend  themselves  againit  robbers,  as 
well  as  the  moth.  Ants  may  be  kept  from  the  hive  by 
strewing  a  little  pearlash  around  the  feet,  or  they  may 
stand  in  shallow  vessels  containing  the  pearlash. 

The  above  plan  furnishes  as  complete  protection  to 
the  bees  against  all  their  enemies  as  could  be  desired,  at 
the  same  time  it  furnishes  as  complete  facilities  for  re- 
moving honey,  &c.  as  any  other  hive.  Objection  will 
probably  be  made  that  it  ia  too  expensive.  It  is  true, 
that  a  good  hive  cannot  be  made  for  much  less  than  $2; 
but  as  it  will  last  an  age,  and  as  a  good  nmrm  in  a  sin- 
•  -•*  rpar  will  commonly  make  surplus  hoVey  to  pay  for 

the  hive*  ':  '^^  ^  «>*«*?  ^  **»«  •««»•  P. 

Bawling  Gr$my  ;r:>'  ^v  O.,  1843. 

N.  B.  In  my  drawing  I  haSTC  ■•►  *«  '«•*  <>»  ♦*>«  fr«"^ 
and  rear  of  the  base;  they  should  be  on  t*^^  ends,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  screen^  which  ihoulU  S*^  ^ 
from  the  backaide. 


to  slide  in  a  groove  under  the  protector. 
"*  ^psecs  between  the  wires  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

b  the  iosde  oC  the  protector  are  two  inclined  planes 

*e«ua*  w'ahia  l|  inches  at  the  bottom,  leaving  an  open 

^c  to  correapond  with  the  open  part  of  the  sezeea, 

^     This  poaidoQ  of  the  inclined  planes  is  represented 

^  -b  uxseti  lines  in  the  Hgure.    This  opening  may  be 

'^'-'Ht  or  partially  closed  by  the  screen  board,  or  the 

^-L-i  say  be  esitiraly  withdrawn,  so  that  the  dead  bees, 

^'  9SJ  fall  oat.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  season  for 

>  ?'^  arrives,  and  till  he  disappears  in  the  flOl,  the 

<e^<s^al«l  be  used  as  a  barrier  (o  prevent  her  en- 

^>-   A  sdoog  swarm  will  keep  the  entranee  in  front 

'n^M  thai  the  moth  wUl  siddom  gain  admittajuw 

*^^-  laA  if  sbe  does  enter,  every  part  of  the  hive  be- 

^Tiuelsaooth,  the  joints  all  perfectly  olosed,  and 

*^       'of  the  protector  well  whitewashed  with  lime 

win  find  no  plaee  to  deposit  her  eggstmless 

wasb^  whieb  sliould  always  be 

The  body  of  Oie  hive,  chamber  and 


A  OATIL— (Fig.  21.) 

Messrs.  Gatlord  &  Tucker — ^Having  noticed  in  ttie 
Cultivator  several  models  for  gates,  it  oocured  t6  me 
whether  the  gate  I  have  Just  finished  at  the  entrancs  of 
my  grounds  near  my  house,  might  not  furnish  some  new 
hints  for  you.  I  have  given  a  very  awkward  sketeh  of 
it  below,  from  which  perhaps  you  may  understand  that 
the  large  gate,  when  shut,  so  rests  upon  the  posts  at  each 
end,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  it  ever  to  sag.  So 
when  open,  it  rests  upon  a  short  post  in  the  ground. 

The  small  gate,  you  perceive,  hangs  upon  the  high 
post,  and  shuts  against  the  upright  edge  of  the  large  gate, 
and  swings  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top  piece  of  the 
large  gate  wiU  swing  over  it  It  will  be  found  that  the 
two  gates  will  interfere  least  with  each  other,  if  they 
should  be  made  to  swing  different  ways.  The  gate 
should  be  finished  whole,  and  then  sawed  off;  the  right 
hand  post  on  one  side  horizontal  half  through,  and  on  the 
other  side  on  a  slant,  so  that  the  gate  will  easily  rise  and 
rest  on  the  post,  by  slighUy  lifting  it  as  it  is  shut. 


Springfield,  Mass,,  1843. 


J.  WiLLABS. 


POUDBKTTJB.    « 

The  expediency  of  using  any  of  the  compositions 
which  are  sold  for  manure^  depends  on  circumstances 
which  tlie  farmer  should  always  consider.  Mr.  Brack, 
of  the  N.  £.  Farmer,  says  he  has  used  within  the  last  two 
years,  75  to  ICO  barrels  of  poudrette.  He  says  that  wheie 
good  stable  dung  can  be  had  ai  fbree  dollars  per  i!ordy  it 
is  no  object  to  buy  pouilrette  at  present  prices.  He  does 
not  hesitate  U>  say  that  it  is  excellent  for  com,  proifidid 
tibaat  half  the  usual  quantity  of  green  manure  is  plowed 
in  in  the  spring,  and  the  com  planted  on  the  poudrette. 
The  corn  takes  a  vigorous  start,  and  before  the  virtue  of 
the  poMlrctte  Is  exhausted,  the  decomposition  of  the 
green  manure  begins  to  take  place,  and  a|rords  nourlsli- 
ment  for  the.numerous  roots  which  are  greatly  multiplied 
by  the  action  of  the  pouitrette.  If  the  grouml  ia.  not  in 
good  heart,  Mr.  B.  says  the  action  of  the  poudrette  alone 
Is  not  sufficient  to  mature  a  good  crop,  although  it  may 
give  a  very  flattering  appearance  in  thejirsl  part  of  the 
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HEREF0RD6  AS  BnLKERS. 


MsssM.  Gatlord  &  TucKEK — ^Probftbly  yoa  will 
ny  I  am  too  fVequeDlly  addreniog  you  on  the  subject  of 
Herefords;  but  you  are  aware  of  the  prejudice  I  have 
had  (o  coulead  with  a^^aintt  a  combination  of  some  Short 
Horn  breeders,  to  a  solitary  iDdividual  breeder  of  Here- 
fords. My  Slock  hereiofure  have  not  been  in  a  situation 
for  criticism,  but  I  think  they  are  now  just  what  cattle 
should  be.  I  slaie  this  with  *' feeling  pride'  and  vUhout 
vanity.  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  breed,  and  hare 
not  (he  slightest  wish  to  exchange  for  any  other. 

Much  has  been  Faid  against  their  milking  properties 
withoul  the  least  foundation.  I  do  not  desire  belter  cows 
for  (he  pail  than  the  eight  just  calved;  one  does  not  vary 
a  quart  mure  than  another.  The  followins  is  a  statement 
of  the  butter  made,  and  I  am  feeding  their  calves  on 
the  iHm  milk. 

I  do  not  know  a  better  mode  of  bringing  these  facts 
before  the  public  in  (he  most  satisfactory  manner,  than 


pounde  per  veekjbr  eaeh  09m.  The  statement  is  a  literal 
transcript  from  if  rs.  Sheldriek's  dairy  book,  and  can  be 
duly  attested.  I  send  you  a  roll  of  the  butter  as  a  specie 
men  of  its  quality,* 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  when  I  bonght  tiiii  stock  in 
England,  I  never  atked  a  quMtiom  about  their  milking 
properties.  Wm.  H.  Botha.u. 

Hertford  HdU,  near  JUbony,  Jmk.  10,  1844. 

SHEEP  HU6BANDBY. 


MEaeiifl.  Editors — I  noticed  in  your  December  no, 
that  my  views  heretofore  expressed  aboat  the  feaiibili'^i 
of  cultivating  sheep  on  the  weatem  prairies,  has  wake^ 
up,  among  others,  our  friend  Robinson  of  lUinoii.  ] 
am  glad  to  see  him  in  the  field  again,  and  hope  h#  tmy 
{have  all  the  tucceas  he  anticipates  in  grov/itg  wool.  Ca^ 
Vermontcrt  yet  remain  firm,  and  cannot  be  persmuled  to 
give  up  the  ship  yet  awhii*  to  western  competition.  Wfl 
I  remain  of  the  opinson  tliat  no  country  is  better  atiapted 


in  requesting  their  strongest  opponents  to  see  and  judge  'than  our*  A»r  sheep.  If  there  is  a  falling  ofi*,  it  mint  be 
for  themselves,  ani}^ive  them ^  intpartiaUi',  tkeir  juat  du4.\,ltt  the  price  of  our  farms;  all  things  considered  we  can 
Therefore  I  beg  to  say  through  your  paper,  tba*  '  •nail 


be  most  happy  to  invite  Messrs.  Randall  «»»*'  Hepburn  to 
stay  a  week  with  roe,  or  as  much  imager  as  their  con- 
venience will  allow— nw  ^'^*  and  dairy  shall  be  open 
to  their  inspection.  If  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  will  accom- 
pany lh»-*9  or  >ny  other  breuler,  not  forgetting  my  co- 
4cmporary  Mr.  Thos.  Thompson,  Prospect  Farm,  Pa.,  I 
will  endeavor  to  entertain  them,  with  farmer's  fare,  a 
pUcher  of  "  home  brewed;"  and  assure  you  with  a  hearty 
welcome. 

I  have  been  very  much  gmmsJ,  (some  would  say  an- 
noyed, but  to  me  it  did  not  amount  to  the  latter,)  ever 
since  I  brought  this  breed  of  cattle  into  the  country.  I 
have  had  letters  icitheut  number,  inquiring  the  price  of  a 
bull,  or  a  pair,  &c.  ami  without  paying  the  poetagei  to 
which  I  replietl,  and  there  ended  the  correspondence. 
Six  calves  out  of  the  eight  abovemenlioned,  were  bulls, 
and  six  better  breii  ones  eoul«|'  not  be  produced ;  I  have 
kept  my  determination  and  made  steers  of  them.  I  have 
now  two  two  year  old  bnlls  and  two  yearlings  for  sale; 
the  prrc«  will  vary  from  $150  to  $250.  and  if  I  cannot 
obtain  that  amount,  I  will  make  «sfa§s**  of  them,  there- 
lore  y<iur  rea<l<trs  know  as  mtioh  about  the  price  as  if  they 
wrote  me  tiM»^  letters.  It  is  not  my  object  to  accumu- 
late a  fortune  out  of  this  business.  I  care  as  little  for 
wealth  as  any  man ;  but  I  feel  assured  my  stock  will  in 
due  time  cancel  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  my  friends 
and  supporters,  which  is  my  greatest  care  and  anxiety. 
More  than  that,  it  has  kept  my  mind  active,  and  my  hands 
employed,  two  of  the  greatest  blessings;  and  I  am  happy 
to  sec  my  stock  in  such  a  situation  to  suit  my  purpose. 
The  bvteher  and  the  butter  market  will  do  all  I  want. 

I  have  juffl  commenced  feeding  Eliza,  my  only  half 
bretl  c<^w,  (half  Short  Horn  and  half  Hereford,)  and  I 
will  show  her  at  the  next  Fair,  but  not  for  a  premium, 
so  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  judge  what  the  half 
breed  will  do  for  the  stall.  She  w.is  an  excellent  milk- 
er, probably  as  good  as  any  cow  in  the  herd.  I  shall 
milk  this  season,  twen'y>three  full  blood  cows  and  hrif- 
«rf>  and  I  have  now  on  hand  just  sixty  of  all  ageii,  bulls, 
00 ws,  steers,  heiTers  and  calve»,  and  shall  have  fifteen 
more  calves  before  the  1st  of  May,  if  sll  goes  well. 

I  am  feeding  my  cows  on  the  fodder  of  Imllan  corn, 
fk^nmacrop  sown  hroadcsst.  cut  fine  with  a  machine, 
with  one  fee<ling  of  hsy  at  night,  and  half  a  bushel  «' 
brewer's  grains  (cost  6  cts.  per  bushel^  to  aeeh  Cow  per 
day,     1  ai>bmft  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  butter  made 
from  the  5th  to  the  1 1th  of  Jan.    We  had  the  milk  of 
Lucy,  4  yrs.  old,  calved  Nov.  28, .... .  7  days. 
Martha,  8  yrs.  old,  calved  Dec.  28, ... .  7 
Catharine,  4  yrs.  old,  aalved  Jan.  2,. , .  7 
Victoria,  4  yrs.  old,  calved  Jan.  4,..t;  B 

Spot,  4  yrs.  old,  calved  Jan.  4, 6 

Perfection,  4  yrSi  old,  calved  Jan.  4, . .  5 

Matilda.  3  yrs.  old,  calveil  Jan.  7, 2 

-  Equal  to  the  milk  of  one  cow  38  days,  and  we  had  48J 
poomls  of  butter,  weighed  in  separate  pounds.  Had  It  been 
weighed  at  once,  the  aggregate  would  have  been  some 
greater;  but  thit  gives  as  an  average,  a  fraction  ever  eight 


grow  wool  as  cheap  as  our  western  brethren. 

I  also  noticeil  in  the  Jan.  no.  a  communication  from 
H.  8.  Randall,  Elsq.  on  Paular  Merinoee,  that  he  had  io' 
trodnced  my  flock  to  the  public.  It  will  be  proper  to 
state  that  "  Fortune'^  was  bred  by  Tyler  Btickney.  He 
was  got  by  a  Jarvis  buck,  but  his  qualities  partook  more 
of  the  superior  ewe  from  which  he  was  dropped,  a  pare 
descendant  of  the  Col.  Humphrey  importation  in  1810. 
8he  died  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen  years;  her  fleecei, 
when  in  her  prime,  averaged  over  seven  and  a  half  Ibi. 
of  cleansed  wool;  very  prolific  and  hardy,  which  is  oae 
qualification  of  this  breed,  and  may  be  shown  by  her 
raising  a  lamb  this  last  season.  By  her  wool,  and  form 
also,  every  mark  of  the  Paular  family  was  fully  develop^ 
ed.  The  price  I  paid  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  buck,  is  eor« 
reet;  I  also  purchased  all  of  Fortune's  stock  that  coold 
be  had  at  any  reasonable  price.  These,  with  what  t 
have  raised  ftom  his  getting,  I  have  been  able  to  supply 
many  orders  to  the  mtisfhoCion  of  those  who  now  have 
them. 

I  have  seen  an  article  in  one  of  our  papers,  ridicoling 
the  Idea  advanced  by  the  Cultivator,  *<  jhat  the  sge  of 
sheep  may  be  known  by  the  horns.**  That  statement  in 
the  Cultivator  is  oorrect.  The  ring  on  the  horns  will 
tell  the  true  age  much  better  than  it  can  be  known bytbfl 
Iteeth.  8.  W.  Jewbtt. 

H^ridge,  Vt.,  Jan.  H,  1844. 


WH£AT  vs.  CHESS. 


Messrs.  EDiToas— While  I  r^ioe  at  every  advance 

iin  the  practice  or  the  science  of  agriculture,  I  experi- 

'ence  a  proportiona'e  regret  at  every  retrograde  more' 

ment,  or  inculcation  of  error,  especially  if  made  in  ao 

impos'ng  form,  or  coming  from  a  source  from  wliicH 

farmers  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things.    Wlthoul 

'intending  to  open  anew  the  chess  controversy,  wblencafl 

on!y  be  pernuucnUy  settled  by  the   farmer  adoi)ting  the 

Isame  course  with  that  weed  which  he  pursues  witliothei 

'pes's,  viz :  sowing  no  seeil  of  chess,  and  carefully  pullins 

and  erad?cat*ng  all  such  as  may  accidentally  appear,  1 

wish  permission  to  express  my  surprise  at  finding  iu  R< 

L.  Allen,  late  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Agricaltunst," 

land  a  frequent  contributor  to  that  journal,  a  s!renaousad< 

f'l^voeftte  of  that  exploded  heresy.    In  that  paper  for  No- 

vember,  is  an  articlo  issUJog  that  wheat  turns  io  chess^ 

and  presenting  what  he  calls  an  amy  of  &el8  to  confinil 

h's  iKMition.    Now  there  is  not  one  of  the  «<  Austs**  ther< 

presented  which  is  not  evidently  founded  on  mistake,  ot 

which  is  not  capable  of  an  easy  solution,  on  principl^J 

that  do  not  involve  an  absortlity,  or  a  oontravendon  of 

the  well  known  laws  of  natnre.    There  is  not  one  of 

.  ,them  that  has  not  been  oonelusively  reflited  again  anjl 

any  person,  who  after  reading  the  papers  of 

in  the  old  Genesee  Farmer^ 

to  MMtaia  such  a  pernicious 


i*\* 


again; 

David  Tbomaa  md 

will  revive,  and  endeavor 


•  The  snmple  sent  Is  la  a^iiesnmce  (ws  have  not  ret  trM  Uj 

Bnc,  I  be  color  «nd  eonslatcncs  being  as  good  as  that  mass  » 
uae  or  September.— £ds. 


THE  CULTIVAtOR. 


Tor.  II  tB  aertaiu. 
I;  1  DuU  natam  "  fact,"  Uul  if  the  Uicory  of  tnumnun- 
Ua  anmet,  DM  >  ling-Ie  inatUMB  hu  yet  baan  adduced, 
Bc:iEigl<  qwcimcn  bsi  bc«n  exbibiMd,  UiM  wouli.' 
usJiteMIaf  k  rigid  ■eratiny.  If  the  dooliine  tha: 
rttuizni  toebaa*  U  well  founded,  it  ii  one  of  which 
vdsaJi  of  iUutnlJoai  are  presented  avery  J'ear, 
jt  >n-fc  U>  IsU,  of  the  miiltiludei  of  alorira  told 
tjiiiHtuit,  DOl  one,  no  not  ■  >oliUJ7  one,  haa  puaeil 
lidlgitelof  uiTeBtigali<»i  to  which  all  nMb  tnalten 
^wU  Uintiectad,  without  baviag  iti  fikUuy  and  un- 
naaJLH  u  Eipcsed  as  to  put  to  the  bhiah  Ihoee  who 
tilt  [nnltil  ibein.  How  many  rooli  from  which  boUi 
mculckoiaraHid  to  have  grown  hare  been  Bbonn; 
bai  mc:;  cm  of  wheal  of  which  put  were  wheat  and 
;wict(«,faiTcbeen  exbibited  or  reported,  yel  which 
■bmi^fa  mmiialion  allowed  fumiibed  a«  little  aupporl 
ID  Ik  ikmy  of  tnjaniiitatioii,  >■  anjr  other  UuS'  thai 
iMuaniBdeor.  Bat  I  do  nol  «o  much  object  to  this 
litxi  </»  HKomt  lA  ilM  palpable  umounJiiM,  iBconlra- 
imniilibckaowa  Uw>  (hat  gorerB  regelatica>>  and 
adir«m*!aiUeliaaofinmi>ation,Bion  aocountof  (he 
(•1  (£ieti  il  aaM  have  oa  the  lamiing  of  all  who  em- 
bnn  iL  U 1  briicTa  (bat  wlwat  will  torn  lo  cheaa, 
nAlt,«aiittraol,wh«t  iMtoaament  have  I  lo  keep 
^ib  [m tiM Iktw  petfa ;  wbatadranlage  iDeodeavor- 
iif  iDwiMMMetMuiBaadl  1  eondema  the  doetrinc 
iijnaam  brdm^j-  fiknuitig;  aa  a  Iheory  which 
il  (ill;  larnnl  DM,  wonld  clo  mora  lo  leaaen  file  pn 
riif  U  nun  Jfev-Yorir,  reduce  hv  wheat  oropa,  and 
>Mnf  bir  nlat,  ttan  her  wont  attamjr  eoold  In  any 
ett  nf  tItiiM.  I  repeat  I  an  aony  that  a  gantleraan 
usiUbiMa  and  ao  moeh  mpaoted.  aa  Mr.  AUea, 
ucnU  lait  Bida  oieh  %xt  "  advanM  baekward,"  aiul 
Wd  biad  tauig  the  mpporlera  of  what  I  eooaider  an 
■FnlUnJ  Imq  ot  the  fint  iMpiitiide. 

A  <UyssA  Fakmu. 


«nB8T  TEAS  AT  FABMIIfO." 


,  or  making  experiments  on  new  ooeii  fhu  miUar 
should  be  home  in  mind.     In  concluaion,  wc  preanna 

rion"  hu  only  to  take  care  to  diain  off  the  aurplua 

water  from  hia  landi,  both  by  ditching  and  opening  and 

—  ileriug  more  looae  the  aub-toit,  and  uiing  the  meaiN 

ich  aecm  lo  be  readily  at  hand  for  ImproVMBaa^  tO 

make  himaelf  a  fkrm  lo  hii  liking. 


I^  I  iniw|iiiialaai  iriio  alga*  "Marioiii"  Ohio, 
ntarimiNda  latter,  detailing  at  lonie  lenglh  Ihe 
apsKaetot  hit  "tint  year  at  faitning;"  from  which 
tfrnfttUiowtag  aziraet: 

"■rbaiia  rich  r^etable  soU  of  orer  3  f^t 
*^  I  Vnad  OB  aboitf  three  aarM  of  It  M  loedi 
OM  Man  (veil  tUlMl  with  Umotfay  aeed)  lail  spring,  I 
■Mlwwwri  It  ia;  bitf  I  cannot  aee  Swt  the  raanare  hai 
'■Wuihe  nAaaaa  of  the  aoil;  a  Mnnger  eoold  not 
puaMflwtbteeacraa.  Where  I  put  manure  on  the 
••*»ii«  WweH.  Growth,  oak  and  hickory;  aliff 
">l.  uJ  ite  tol^  3  lo  ft  feel  In  depth  underlaid  with 

'^*-f>  aoi  the  Una  atoaa  loo  deep  lobeneftt  Ihe 
°V'  IV  Mrippmga  of  my  qnanr  neareel  (he  rock, 
•tanpiiigdtoibaalraooabllB,  laya  lisht,  and  cfier- 
'aMiiMttlid  wllhaeida.  Would  (hit  pay  eipenses 
f  ^vf  it  10  eropt,  alltaer  on  wood  land  or  prairlcT' 
laiaitdiufotGemlaabMfael,  and  oan  gel  Mable ' 
"■wWimd,  at^ieaoiaaload.  Which  it  cheap- 
■■•■IbiaP  WIU  (nah  Uma  from  the  kiln,  put  on 
^^•Biaaalaml  Kate,  4C  to  00  buAela per  acre,  kill 
""*"'  idttrlngltlntotinothy 

_i  and  aoltl  about  ]«-' 
The  apall*  and  ollal 
T^aiotkliaiandiBMbawebuni  near  400  buaheiel 
-^'  TlWTitt«a,neaTbr,eaB(tara!ab300loa001oada| 
*^br  iht  hauling  ooal  of  26  to  31  oenls  pi 
■>  1  te  Wttt  that  U  baneflla  the  prairie  at  aU. 
w  *ill  aika  bate  if  yon  (bfaik  it  adriMOile. 
w  na  Meietad.  The  prairie  (amlafaaa  good  paattire, 
t^Ptor  otMaek  olbrtoD  paatarage." 
*•  tati  m  deabt  Oitt  one  raasoa,  and 
■*«««iw!iy  Ihamannredid  not  operaie-AiTorablyl 
^mfrit,  la,  that  Ihe  land  te  loo  wet— and  thia,  we 
l^'WbaW*,  teeoMH  far  flie  different  eObcl  pro- 
r*^'>wtiBAer-lBnd,  that  being  drier  and  warmer. 
^Mnd  eoUlaB.ta,  mainarei  lie  latent  or  inac- 

'""*P^  k  wptfiawy  of  Ming  llwt,  we  would! 


■ay,  iMiit  tin  tiperimtnt — for  where  lime  a 

at  low  a*  til  aiU)  a  bnthel,  not  much  riik 

icurred,  turely — and  the  retult  may  indie 

course  for  the  future.    After  all  that  haa  bean  aaid 

il  lime,  we  eonuUer  Ita  MOdM  oparandi  not  wall  tm- 

dentood,  and  we  ahaulil  decidudly  prefer  being  guided 

by  txp«rHnC4  rather  than  (AMrji.     We  ihould,  however, 

bo  itrongly  inclined  lo  [he  opiaion,  thai  either  lime,  or 

the  ilecotnpoaing  lime-ttone,  would  (end  (o  amelioral* 

'leioil  deacribed  by  our  corretpondent.     We  dare  >ay 

I)  good  Jucl(cmen(  will  toon  leach  him  whether  il  will 

B  moat  profitable  to  use  lime  or  atable  manuiea,  or  in 

hat  proportiona  he  had  belter  uae  each.     The  bcl  Ihat 

le  manure  can  be  had  for  the  hauiing,  anil  that  it  will 

only  coat  26  (o  31  centi  a  load  when  delivewtl  on  Ihe 

ground,  is  imporlanL     There  are  many  other  aitoation* 

west,  where  manure  may  be  had  iu  any  qoanlity. 


RUOOLE8,  KOURSE  It  MASON'S  6UB-S01L  PLOW. 

MKMnt.  EBrroaa — We  fake  the  liberty  lo  forward  you 
evt  of  Ihe  eub-aoil  plow,  aa  now  made  by  ui.    lUia 
plow  ia  generally  used  to  tbllow  in  tha  furrow  of  the 
common  plow,  breaking  and  crumbling  Ihe  aob-aoil  to 
any  daaindile  depth,  by  railing  it  gradually  upos  ihe  in- 
oline  plane,  and  dropping  it  again  in  lit  place,  whichal- 
'  iwa  roola  lo  penctimle  deeper,  and   in  very  relenUva 
■Us,  or  In  wet  aeaaoni,  the  aurplui  water*  will  Madtly 
pats  downwarda,  and  on  lands  where  vegetation  it  llitaly 
■ulTeT  from  dioulh,  by  Ihua  loosening  the  inb^oll  ad- 
la  Ihe  natural  moiatnre  to  aaoand  and  become  nsefU  lo 

!n ,  at  the  tnggattlon  of  many  eminent  brmer^ 

I  imported  from  Edinburg  in  Scotland,  One  of  Smttfa'a 
Deanaton  anb-toil  Plowa,  at  an  eipente  ot  yHO— ifaal  be- 
ing  the  kind  most  approved  and  used  in  Kigland  aad 
Scotland.  Thai  we  believe  lo  be  Ihe  only  plow  ot  the 
kind  ever  brought  to  ihit  eonntiy.  It  was  made  wholly 
*  Iron  except  the  upper  end  of  tha  handles,  and  bell^ 
very  long,  heavy  and  complleated  in  its  oonttruotion.  It 
luch  beyond  what  the  agrlcuKuriila  of 
uld  believe  naeessary,  or  think  they 
could  t(eneially  eSbnl.  Since  that  tine,  we  have  been 
testing  their  operation  and  utility,  through  the  farrnert  ha 
'itftrenl  sections  of  the  couairy,  and  find  their  effim*  lo 
e  moal  benBheial,  equal  even  (o  the  expeotatlona  of  tha 
loat  mnguine — and  ihe  demand  bat  increaaing.  We 
bore  ao  modlfieit  and  simplified  its  cunstraclion,  yet  rs- 
'  ining  all  Iho  principles  and  oikling  some  Imporlant  ia- 
pTovemsnla,  that  we  aflbrd  a  plow  for  tl6,  that  ia  capa- 
ble of  dotog  the  tane  and  aa  good  work  aa  tha  original, 
and  with  the  laaprovauanta,  they  are  better  adapted  to 
benaeaindiSbraataoilsroquiriDgdiflbrenldeptbe.  Tbey 
originally  Intended  only  to  follow  tha  common 
plow,  but  aa  made  by  ua  they  have  been  succeaifully  uaad 
Lthout  firat  uaing  the  common  ploWf 
bteakiog  Ihe  >ub-aoil  without  turnliig  up  Die  award,  and 
-  'Ihout disturbing  11  more  than  was  benefloial.  (Seead- 
RuooLsa,  NounsK  It,  KIaboh. 

,— Mr.  Sahuel  PATTKnac-if,  ot  Mur- 
freetboro,  Tenn.,  informa  ui  that  he  sheafed  from  a  two 
year  old  Dakewell  buck,  from  the  Importation  of  Jat.  C 
Lelton  of  Kentuck}-,  llnesn  anil  a  quarter  pouiula  of  wool, 
free  (ton  bora.  ^- 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


CULTURE  OF  FRUIT ^No.  H. 


GRAFTING. 

One  of  die  most  important  operations  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees,  is  the  propagation  of  varieties  by  budding 
and  grqfting.  By  means  of  these  we  exchangee  the  un- 
palatable fruit  of  the  wilding  for  the  most  delicious  pro- 
ductions which  art  and  nature  combined  have  been  able 
to  furnish.  And  there  are  few  gardens  or  orchards 
which  might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  varieties,  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
which  cost  no  more  than  that  of  the  most  worthless. 

Budding  and  grafting  have  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Budding  requires  less  skill  and  care, 
but  needs  the  subsequent  attention  of  removing  the  liga- 
tures, and  heading  down  the  stocks.  Grafting  does  not 
need  this  subsequent  care,  but  more  skill  is  requisite  in 
the  operation^  The  peach  and  nectarine  can  rarely  if 
ever  be  propagated  by  grafting ;  and  budding  cannot  be 
performed  on  large  and  unthrifty  stocks,  which  may  of- 
ten be  successfully  grafted. 

Books  on  gardening  describe  many  dilferent  moilM  of 
grafting;  but  the  multiplicity  of  these  often  more  be- 
wilder the  learner  than  instruct  him.  By  understamling 
the  MserUial  requisites,  the  operation  is  at  once  simpli- 
fied, and  it  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  without  danger  of 
failure.  The  two  chief  points  are,  that  the  »ap  JUnting 
Uffward  through  the  stock  pnes  freely  into  the  gntft,  iuidthtU 
U  returns  without  interruption  from  the  inner  bark  qf  the 
Mtock.  To  secure  these  both  the  wood  and  bark  in  the 
stock  and  graft,  must  be  so  cut  as  to  admit  of  being  placed 
in  close  contact,  and  when  so  placed,  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  bark  and  wood  should^  on  one  side  at 
least,  exactly  coincide  in  both. 

The  most  common  and  useful  modes  are  the  whip  and 
«ie^  grafting.  Whip  grafting  is  adopted  where  the  stock 
and  graft  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  To  perform  it,  the 
■took  and  graft  are  cut  off  obliquely  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  slope,  so  as  to  leave  two  smooth  straight  surfaces 
which  may  be  brought  into  close  contact.  A  transverse 
cleft  with  the  knife  is  to  be  made  near  the  middle 
of  eaoh  of  these  surfaces  about  one -third  of  an  inch  deep, 
ao  that  when  they  are  pressed  together,  the  tongue  and 
slit  thus  maile  in  each,  may  mutually  and  firmly  inter- 
loek.  It  is  then  usual  to  bind  them  to  their  place  with 
bem  or  com  husk;  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  jaws  of 
the  cleft  in  each  so  firmly  pressed  together  as  to  render 
this  unnecessary.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  closely 
wrapped  in  a  grafting  plaster. 

Where  the  stock  is  more  than  half  an  ineh  an  diame- 
ter, cleft  grafting  is  preferable.  The  stock  is  first  cut 
off  horizontally,  and  a  split  made  in  it  at  the  middle  of 
the  cut  surface  an  inch  or  two  in  depth ;  in  this  the  graft, 
eut  weilge-like,  is  inserted.  To  do  it  properly,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  graft  be  so  cut  as  to  fit  the  split  as 
nearly  as  possible,  which  is  to  be  openeil  by  a  wedge 
on  the  side  opposite  from  the  place  for  the  graft,  and  that 
the  jaws  of  the  stock  be  strong  enough  to  press  the  sides 
firmly  and  closely.     After  this,  the  plaster  is  applied. 

It  is  convenient,  in  grafting,  to  have  two  knives,  one 
chiefiy  for  cutting,  anil  the  other  very  sharp,  for  smooth- 
ing the  surfaces  for  contact* 

All  the  branches  and  buds  on  the  stock,  must  be  care- 
fully removed,  that  the  sap  may  all  go  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  gntt.  Failure  is  often  caused  by  a  want  of 
this  care. 

In  heading  down  old  trees,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
graft  into  the  large  branches;  it  would  be  much  better  to 
cut  off  those  branches,  and  to  graft  or  bud  into  the  young 
shoots  which  spring  up  in  their  places. 

The  practice  of  using  clay  to  cover  the  wounds,  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  the  far  neater  and  better  mode  of 
applying  plasters  of  Grafting  Wax.  These  are  made  the 
most  readily  and  cheaply  by  spreading  the  warmed  wax 
over  a  sheet  of  unsized  paper  with  a  knife,  or  with  a 
brush  when  melted,  and  afterwards  cutting  up  into  plas- 
ters of  the  requisite  size.  The  best  and  cheapest  wax  is 
made  by  melting  together  one  part  of  beeswax,  two  parts 
of  tallow  and  four  of  rosin. 

As  grafting  early  in  spring  Is  generally  preferable, 
rmore  especially  for  the  cherry,)  it  becomes  necessary  in 


cool  weather  to  soften  the  wax  by  artificial  hesL    ^ 
Ue  of  coals,  or  a  lamp>  may  be  used  for  this  purpoi 

BUDDIKG. 

Budding  is  always  to  be  performed  when  the  bark 
freely,  which  takes  place  when  the  stocks  are  in  a  c 
ly  growing  state.  Cherries  and  plums  should  Hwn 
budded  by  the  miildle  of  summer;  apples  and  pear^ 
continue  growing  rapidly  a  month  later,  and  pel 
may  be  done  even  as  late  aa  the  commencement  a 
tumn. 

It  is  indispensable  to  successful  budding,  that  the 
be  thrifty,  and  the  shoot  in  whieh  the  bud  is  inserts 
more  than  a  year  or  two  old.  No  skill  can  succe^ 
old  or  stunted  stocin.  For  the  camirium  or  muciia^l 
substance  between  the  bark  and  wood,  which  haj 
into  the  new  wood,  and  whieh  cements  the  bud  t< 
stock,  exists  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  this  poi 
in  fast  growing  branches. 

£very  bud  is  an  embryo  plant,  and  the  object  I 
transfer  this  from  one  tree  to  another.  To  effect  1b\ 
is  only  necessary  that  the  bud  be  eut  smoothly  froitt 
shoot  with  a  very  small  portion  of  wood  with  it,  an^ 
serted  under  the  raised  bark  of  the  stock  in  close  coi 
with  the  cambium.  Provided  the  stock  is  thrifty 
growing;  the  bud  smoothly  cut  ofl^  and  closely 
evenly  applied  to  the  stock;  the  eambium  uninjuml 
remot'ing  the  barks;  and  the  trad  be  kept  to  iti  phe 
few  days  by  a  ligatare  of  moderate  pressure;  it  is  of 
tie  consequence  how  the  operation  is  performed, 
there  can  be  little  danger  of  fiailnre. 

The  common  way  of  cutting  the  b»k  to  remove  ij 
to  make  a  transverse  cut  and  longitudinal  sli^  , 
through  it,  like  the  letter  T.  The  bud  is  then  slid  do* 
wards  under  the  bark.  In  the  middle  of  the  slit.  | 
whole  operation  should  be  performed  with  ss  little  di 
as  possible. 

Whatever  mode  is  adopted,  the  bark  diould  alwsyj 
lifted  by  placing  the  knife  at  the  edge,  and  not  by  i 
ning  it  under,  as  this  always  i  njures  (he  cambium. 

After  the  bud  is  inserted,  tbe  whole  should  be  coi 
ed,  except  the  bud  itself,  witH  a  ligature  of  moist« 
bass,  oom-husk,  tow,  or  other  soft  substance,  boi 
round  it  with  just  sufllelent  fonce  to  press  the  bud  clol 
on  the  stock. 

In  about  two  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the  ligature  be^ 
Jto  cut  into  the  stock,  it  must  be  removed.  Early 
]  following  spring,  the  stock  is  «o  be  cut  off  a  qnaiter 
an  inch  above  the  bud,  and  in  m  direction  siop-'ng  towi 
it,  and  all  the  branches  ami  ottner  buds  carefully  reii>oi 
that  the  whole  nourishment  may  go  to  its  growth.  Soi 
times,  (as  in  the  apricot,)  it  is  Ijest  to  leave  two  orth 
inches  of  the  stock  above  the  1>ud,  to  tie  the  young  sh 
to,  that  it  be  not  broken  down  3>y  the  wind. 

Disappointment  very  often  arises  in  budding  the  pc^ 
and  apricot  from  the  buds,  thoiSf^h  well  set,  being  M 
ter  killed.  This  may  be  generally  avoided  by  observj 
on  the  tree  whence  the  buds  are  taken,  on  what  part 
the  shoots  the  buds  have  withstood  the  preceding  wi 
tcr,  and  selecting  accordingly.  These  will  commoi 
be  found  to  be  the  earliest  formed  buils  on  the  thriftJ 
shoots. 

Shoots  cut  for  budding  should  always  have  the  leal 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  abotl 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  bud.  They  may  then, 
needed,  be  preserved  several  days  in  damp  moss  or  c\a 

Maeedon,  Wayne  eo,,  N.  F.  J-  J-  ^- 


GREEN  PEAS  IN  WINTER. 


The  editor  of  flie  "  Mahie  Cnltivatoi*'  ■ays  he  saw  i 
long  since,  «  green  peas  as  snoculeat  to  all  appesn»<^^ 
they  were  when  pludced  firom  the  vine  some  five  of  > 
months  before.*  The  mode  of  preparing  them,  ^ 
pick  when  of  the  prt>per  size  for  eating,  ihcll,  anu^ 
fUlly  dry  on  rJLothe  in  the  shade.  All  the  care  nf««*^ 
•s  to  prevent  their  mohling;  this  done  they  wiU  oe  w 
and  sweeL     Beans  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  w^ 


and  with  perfect  success.    If  in  addiUon,  a  s^ck  ©[^'^ 
com  is  secured  at  the  proper  time,  as  it  may  ««?"[. 
by  scalding  on  the  cob  when  fit  for  «»"*»"«^.  ^'^  aJ 
and  then  cutting  or  A^^i^^wf  the  com  Iron  the  ^o*** 


THE  CULTIVATOS. 


nM>T  tfriag  in  Ibe  am,  green  peu,  or  beuu . 
kma  iiamtotk,  may  be  hitd  th«  whole  year,  thou  who  i 
In  lenr  tried  it,  may  be  MMred  that  a  dish  Of  It     ' 
Is,  k  ianaiy  or  Mareh,  ia  a  luznir. 


a^LTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  AT  THE  80UTH. 

Hlssu.  Gatlokd  b  Tdcker — My  principal  oltjecl 
nw  eallaBentioo  in  (he  "  Sunoy  gnulh,"  lo  (he  raJBioi; 

a(  frail — ipplesanil  peaches,  especially — asl  regard  Ihem 
■  BoU  niiabWi  [o  OS,  anil  for  (he  reason  that  Ibey  can 
t>»  to  ta&lT  niietl.  In  iloing  at.',  I  must  ailmit  Ihat  I 
iart  bic  liUle  hope  that  I  shall  etci.e  Diaoy  (o  practice 
wbit  1  boib  practice  ami  preich. 

I: :!  tmymlly  urged  as  an  objeclion  to  applei,  that 
ou  nil  uil  climate  are  QOI  ailaptcil  to  them— that  we 
aaam  not  u  gooit  Cniil  here  a«  ia  grown  in  the  north. 
T_l>  DBj  Ik  true  in  pari,  but  in  the  preaentahape  of  (he 
prcpoBtlon,  I  am  unwilling  (a  admit  that  it  is  ivhoUy 
eje.     That  we  do  not,  aa  a  general  rule,  is  undeniable 

A  aeifiWrar  of  miae  ha>  suceeedeil  in  raising  very  flni 
TtnaiiM  ol  applea.  He  lelecteil  such  varieties  as  hi 
tafw  to  be  good,  ami  planted  hia  trees  in  (he  usual  nian< 
■T.  Be  keefia  hit  cattle  anil  honea  onl  of  hi*  oTchiuiJ 
■il  Ihiiili)  lanBiili  rill  mutilation  of  hia  treea.  Thi 
eaaeqacoce  ii,  he  has  an  abundance  of  ilaticiona  fruit 

eOQHiy.,  tiheie  wirb  nM>re  atfcntion  haa  been  given  (o 
oTFbanta  dm  in  tbi^  may  be  found  proofs  enough  to  sa- 
tiaCy  the  bM  JBOvdnlous,  that  it  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
raiae  m  tbii  faliade,  apple*  of  the  very  beat  quality. 
That  we  ihaD  bit  to  ii^odaee  tome  of  the  beat  varteliei 
from  Ike  mo,  it  altogether  probable;  bat  this  coniti- 
oKca  BO  otjcctno,  inatmneh  at  we  have  enough  that  are 
already  ritaitfird.  hi  gitm  na  a  great  variety  if  we  woulil 
pmpagale  Ikem.  In  a  tfaoil  time  I  hope  to  demonitrate 
diitinA  by  irretolible  evidence,  if  seeing,  smelling  and 
&»«iBK,  b»  tiidote  of  that  character.  At  (wenty-flvt 
(wt  dl^HK,  U  February,  I  dug  holea  four  feet  In  dl- 
■  ■ffa  anl from fuurfeen  (o  tixteen  inches  in depih.  Ii 
oek  of  thoe  pin  I  deposited  earth  from  the  comers  of 
<W  fcime,  [I  rich  moli],)  suScient  to  till  (hem  within  si) 
inehes  of  the  top.  Upon  this  t  placed  my  trees  after  ta- 
kiBc  thnbnnthe  anrsery,  without  cutting  or  maiminf 

ITS  Toll  lalilBlt  by  opening  trenches  when  necessary,  and 
Ifcen  oreUIr  jilieed  the  BtrGwe  toil  amongthe  roots  and 
praed  il  ijows  opon  them  imtil  Ibe  pit  was  filled  to  r 
\r»el  wi*  Ihe  tariice.  By  this  operation  I  have  an  or 
efcarJ  of  Ant  hnnilrod  apples,  pears  and  plums,  that  ar 
aming  lapidlyto  maturity.  Indeeil,  1  believe  thatthei 
gnwth  hB  bMD  more  rapid  the  present  year,  than  either 
•f&t  two  fan  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  Kow,  I  an 
•wv  o«*ia  ba  fcr  the  Cultivator,  I  ihould  never  have 
fahei  tbrtt  trees,  for  they  and  (hose  that  I  have  sinct 
!  eaAB^  an  (he  lia  and  only  ones  I  have  ever  teen  gnR- 
I*-  Md  Isa  veiy  certain  that  I  could  not  have  been  K 
\  sm^al  ■  (laB^ilaaliag,  without  following* the  gene- 
a)  praeiplet  laid  down  in  its  pages. 

I*  Fetiniry,  iUi,  I  trantplanteil  six  hundred— in  the 
Mat  wnmh  A'a  year,  seven  hundred  peach  trees  in  th( 
Bar  iMBitr,  nng  no  manure,  and  digging  the  holei 
«1t  SicerBi  incbes  deep.  I  have  Inst  but  fijur  treei 
B  BTlen  kaodred — one  peach  tree  last  year  from  the  si] 
^niri  tad  three  this  year  from  the  seven  hundred, 
vk:rk  Mood  qnn  land  entirely  too  wet  for  any  plant  that 
riTDmai^soil.  Now  I  call  this  suecetafut  operating. 
Bmt±a.,  Oa.,  Dtc  IS,  1H3.  Qiohqian. 

RTB  IN  PEACH  ORCHAKDe. 


HOT  BEDS.—CFig.  00.) 

a  hot  bed,  though  the  aica 


elulf  which  it  to  be  grown. 


ihoulil  hav< 
regulated  ai 

"  -nan  only  wants  vegeta- 
own  use,  he  will  nnii  the  expense  of  maJiiaK' 
bed  well  repaid,  in  the  advantage  ilerlvai) 
from  getting  a  supply  of  cabbages,  laHuoe,  cucumbers, 
omatoei,  radiahei,  be.  several  weeks  sooner  (ban  (hej 
:ould  be  had  if  grown  in  the  open  air.  For  only  grow- 
ng  plants  for  the  ute  of  a  sm^t]  family,  any  old  win- 
laws  may  be  uieil — Ihey  will  do  quite  well  while  Ihef 
taal — but  for  operating  on  a  larger  scale,  glasses  calcu- 
lated for  (he  purpota  ahould  be  uied. 

idi  may  either  be  made  entirelyontha  top  oflha 
ground,  or  partly  below  the  surface:  but  as  (hey  requira 
a  great  deal  of  moisture.  It  is  belter  (o  make  them  partly 
below  the  top  of  (he  ground,  because  thus  made,  they  do 
not  dry  up  ID  quick.  In  making  the  bed,  nark  out  Iha 
ground  the  size  of  your  ftame,  and  make  an  exeavaiion 
lo  the  depth  of  a  foot,  or  if  the  ground  is  pretty  dry, 
eighteen  inchei.  Put  lo  good  horse  manure.  Bay  two 
feet  deep,  and  put  on  (be  frame  and  glaai.  When  tha 
heat  is  sufficiently  raised,  pu(  on  sii  or  eight  inehe*  of 
good  mold,  that  which  bat  been  made  from  clean  grase 
.   _>.!_..  1 — been, piled  anil  become  enlird;  rolled 


loda  which  hav 
lhO«»''  before 
Ihe  proper  degrei . 
the  hand  lo  it,  plant  Ihi 
Care  thould  be  taken  " 
there  i a  too  much,  ra 
are  growing,  as  mucl 


:hich 


n  thia 


d  to 


easily  be  told  by  applying 
leeus.  When  the  sun  shines, 
there  it  not  too  much  heat;  if 
he  glatt;  and  while  the  plants 
' '  be  admitted  at  can  ba 
requisil 


"It  lus  often  been  remarked  that  rye  was  deatructii 
H  r<Kh   trees,    and  I  once  taw  an  orchard  of  about 
tviOT  acre*  go  into  decay  immeiliately  after  a  crop  of 
t;t.  Ido  Bol  believe  that  rye  it  any  more  iniurip"* 
iti  other  laialt  grain,  tnit  the  time  of  plowing  for  t 
atf  it  tarty  ia  Angnatt  >nd  according  to  one  of  my 


keeping  up  the  requisite  degre* 
of  heat.  See  lliat  the  plants  do  not  lutTer  for  want  of 
water,  which  should  be  prelly  liberally  supplied  from  a 
watering  pot.  If  the  weather  should  be  to  cold  as  to 
render  it  necessary,  (bebedihoald  be  protected  by  means 
of  mall  and  alraw. 

Ia  this  climate,  il  ii  not  thought  advitahla  to  attempt 
loing  any  thing  with  hot  bedt  before  (he  middle  of 
tiatch  i  but  farther,  toulh  they  may  be  commenced  ear- 
ier,  scccording  lo  the  degree  of  latitude. 

Thoie  wbo  with  for  more  particular  direct iont  for  hot 
beJs,  can  coosultthe  leventh  vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  p.  38. 
The  abovt  cut  fkirnisbei  a  very  good  illuttralion 
>r  (be  proper  proportions  of  a  hot  beil  frame  and  glataas. 
The  glatKt  are  made  to  tlide,  and  one  of  (hem  it  abDWB 
ilrawn  back.    Il  thould  face  (he  toutb. 

PEACH  TREES. 

M>.  Lxwia  BufDiBS  of  Qratt  Hills,  Kentucky,  in  a 
immunication  (o  the  LovitviO*  Joumaly  tayt  he  has 
found  great  benefit  in  protecting  peach  trees  from  th* 
worm  by  the  use  of  wood  aahei.  He  tcoopt  out  tba 
earth  from  about  the  root  Of  the  tree  to  the  depth  ofScv 
9  Inchei,  and  18  lo  S4  inchet  from  the  free.  Thii  Is 
done  about  the  first  of  September,  and  it  lefltottUabont 
Ihe  flnt  of  December,  when  the  cavity  la  filled  with 
ed  aahet.  Unleached  atbes,  we  tuppoie.would  an- 
the  tame  purpose.  In  less  quantity.  Hr.  Bander* 
saya  "  by  exposing  Ihe  roots  ta  the  sun  and  air,  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  wonn  Is  checked,  it  gives  Ihe  bli^  (* 
particular  kind  of  wood  pecker,}  a  eluiwa  lo  pisk  IM* 
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SiomtBik  (fconomg. 


OLD    DUTTBR. 

The  excel lenee  of  **old  ek$$i4**  hu  pawed  into  an 
adage,  but  butter  that  is  good  in  old  ag4^  ia  not  so  often 
found.  Made  and  cured  as  it  ought  to  be,  however,  it 
may  be  kept  a  long  time,  and  it  none  the  worse  for  age. 
Being  at  Mr.  Bement's  the  other  day,  and  remarking  the 
•fine  quality  of  the  butter  at  table,  inquiry  was  made  how 
long  it  would  keep?  Mrs.  B.  replied  that  she  had  fre- 
quently kept  it  six  or  eight  months— that  she  had  jus( 
sent  a  jar  to  a  friend  in  England,  that  was  made  in  the 
early  part  of  Sept.  last — «  but,*'  said  she,  "  we  onoe  kepi 
tome  over  ''two  y$ars,**  The  circumstance  was  this;  a 
roll  of  butter  was  by  accident  dropped  into  tk$  icf2t--a(ter 
two  years,  the  well  was  cleaned  out,  and  the  butter  found. 
It  was  perfectly  sweet  and  gooil— being  90iid,  the  water 
Jiad  not  penetrated  into  or  injured  it  at  all. 

PUMPKIir    PIKB. 

A  oorrespoodent  of  the  Nortliamptoo  Conrier  says  that 
snuch  labor  may  be  aaved,  and  these  pies  be  made  better, 
by  gratUig  the  raw  pumpkin,  instead  of  Ant  stewing  it»  as 
la  commonly  done. 

CHEEBS    FBOH    BUTTERMILK. 

Miss  Ncilsok,  gives  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  the  process  of  making  cheese  firom 
buttermilk,  which  she  says  was  obtained  from  a  person 
residing  on  Long  Island  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
tents of  the  churn  were  put  into  a  pot  and  hung  over  a 
alow  fire — (he  buttermilk  became  curdled,  and  the  curd 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  whey  was  then 
poured  off,  and  the  curd  worked  as  other  cheese,  giving 
U  salt  to  tire  taste,  which  will  be  about  half  the  quantity 
usually  given  to  skim  milk  curd.  Put  the  curd  in  a  clean 
coarse  linen  cloth,  and  hang  it  ft-omthe  ceiling  to  dry  for 
a  few  weeks,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  linen  cloth  when 
hang  in  a  net,  gives  a  neatness  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cheese.  If  a  little  bit  of  butter  be  worked  into  the  curd, 
and  the  cheese  kept  for  three  or  four  months,  it  will  be 
very  good.  Cheese  can  be  made  in  this  way  on  a  very 
small  scale,  even  from  the  produflib  of  one  cow.       % 

GJBLBASE    8POT9. 

^  A  correspondent  of  the  Southwestern  Farmer,  who 
signs  «  J.  £.  W."  gives  the  following  as  a  good  recipe 
for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  clothing.  Ate. 

*'  Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  entirely  free  from  the  white, 
(be  sure  not  to  scald  the  egg,)  and  with  a  soft  brush  ap- 
ply the  mixture,  and  rub  it  on  the  spot  until  the  grease 
appears  removed  or  loose.  Wash  off  the  egg  wiUi  mo- 
derately warm  water,  and  finally  rinse  oif  the  whole  with 
clean  cold  water.  Should  not  all  the  grease  be  removeii, 
which  may  arise  from  being  on  a  long  time,  or  not  suf- 
ficiently washed,  dry  and  repeat  the  operation.*' 

The  writer  of  the  above,  says  that  a  fine  Merino  shawl, 
which  had  been  badly  smeared  with  tar  and  gr$a$$, 
(gudgeon  grease,)  was  perfectly  cleaned  by  this  process 
in  a  few  minutes. 


by  superior  wugacity  Yae  spits  oat,  and  this  ready  nacU 
tide  does  all  the  mischief,  and  so  it  wonld  serve  the  I 
or  horses  if  they  were  to  swallow  iU  Separate  year 
tie  from  your  hogs  in  cornstalk  chewing  time,  and 
will  separate  your  cattle  from  the  mad  itch.  An  ot 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Fanner,  th 
the  remedy.         A  Bklxxvck  in  Phopxb  Bjemsdiei 

PERIOD  OF  USEFULNESS  IN  CATTLE. 


bctcrinars  mtpaximnL 


MAD  ITCH. 


This  is  a  formidable  and  fatal  disease  of  cattle,  mostly 
confined  to  the  western  states,  its  cause  hitherto  consi- 
dered unknown,  and  meilioal  treatment  almost  useless. 
In  the  October  no.  of  the  Tenn.  Agriculturist,  we  find 
the  following,  which  Is  deserving  of  consideration  from} 
the  fact  that  the  disease  appears.,  so  far  as  we  have  learn- 
ed, only  where  oattle  have  been  fed  on  stalks,  or  where 
that  is  almost  their  only  food,  as  in  the  west.  Cattle  fed 
on  cornstalks  cut  in  a  straw  cutter,  do  not  suffer  in  this 
way. 

"  Gfjttlemkk — I  know  of  but  one  remedy  for  the  mad 
itch,  and  that  is  surgical.  Open  the  second  stomach  and 
extract  the  corns:alks.  This  fatal  disease  among  cattle 
is  produced  by  cornstalks.  The  fibres  being  Indigesti- 
ble, hang  in  the  manifold  or  duodsnum,  and  irritate  and 
inflame  until  the  poor  animal  is  driven  to  madness. 
Farmers  feed  their  hogs  upon  green  com;  the  cattle  fol- 
•ow  and  pick  up  the  stalk  chewsd  fine  by  the  hogs^  which 


It  is  snrprising  how  much  longer  some  animals 
out,  as  the  expression  is,  than  others.  Some  fail  and 
corns  valueless  at  eight  or  ten,  and  others  are  good  it 
teen  or.  twenty  years.  From  what  we  have  seen, 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Durhans  introduced  hen 
Mr.  Van  Bensselaer,  commonly  called  the  PatroouiU. 
in  many  instances  retain  their  Cacuities  to  a  remarici 
degree  in  old  age.  We  consider  Ibis  indicative  of  itn 
constitution. 

While  al  Mr.  Hinhoiise*s,  he  showed  us  the  old  1 
AjAX,  the  illustrious  sire  of  a  long  catalogue  of  km 
whose  successful  contentions  on  many  a  cattle  show  fii 
are  chronicled  in  the  premium  lists  and  annals  of  rari 
agricultural  societies.  Among  his  distinguished  oApr 
are  Pruid^nt,  Lsopard,  ikro,  AMtaria,  and  PritH, 
celebraied  prize  animals. 

A  jag  is  a  large  well  maile  bull^  now  nearly>{/lt«#sye 
old,  and  like  hissire,  IfdsMsglOfiy  who  died  at  sisrtMs,  1 
retained  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  fine  form  and  vij 
of  the  prime  of  life.  But  he  has  lately  been  seized  « 
a  stifihees  of  the  limbs,  particularly  in  the  lower  joind 
the  hind  tegs^  which  for  the  present  renders  him  net 


RAMB  HOBM& 


Massas.  EDiroas— The  eritiqaa  in  a  late  New-Y< 
paper,  on  some  remarks  in  the  August  no.  of  the  Cuj 
vator,  about  the  horns  of  sheep,  is  incorrect  £w 
iarmer  who  has  kept  horned  sheep,  may  have  noti( 
that  the  annual  growth  of  their  horns,  for  $i9tral  ye 
—(perhaps  not  «  to  the  end  of  their  lives")— M  ^^ 
by  a  rough  ring,  or  wrinkle.  The  growth  of  young  tn 
is  marked  by  a  ring  or  « joint,*'  as  some  call  it,  son 
what  similarly.  This  is,  however,  not  an  infallible  e 
terJon  of  the  age,  for  ewes  that  have  been  early  b; 
from  will  frequently  appear  a  year  older  than  otheri 
the  same  age»  but  which  did  not  have  a  lamb  so  early 
a  year.  But  the  facetious  author  of  that  criticism,  1 
made  a  great  mistake;  to  make  his  ram  "J\fly-Of^  V^ 
old,''  he  has  counted  the  ridg$s  on  his  horns,  inste&d 
the  annual  rings.  Jabal 

Ma9iaehu9ttts,  1843. 

COWS    I«081KG    TUEIB    MILK. 

A  correspondent  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  says  he  has  had 

veral  cows^dxy  up  their  milk  in  om  nigikt  mo  entirely}  t 
from  hai^g  given  a  good  quantity,  they  gave  none 
any  consequence.     He  oo^jsotures  it  was  occasioned 
their  eating  potatoes,  which  in  his  neighborhooii»  are  t 
year  very  unsound. 

We  hear  great  compUints  of  9  «  disease'*  in  pota« 
in  the  quarter  where  our  friend  lives— some  aocou 
state  that  the  death  of  anima:a  had  been  occasioneu 
these -defective  or  diseased  potatoes— and  we  think  iti 
unlikely  that  they  may  have  occasioned  the  irouhie  w 
the  cows,  especially  if  eaten  in  large  quanUtiea. 

CURE    FOR   FOUWDISB.  . 

A  friend  al  Zancsville,  Ohio,  has  sent  ui  the  (oUor^» 
recipe:  "  Bleed  freely  in  the  neck,  say  from  one  lo  i 
gallons,  and  drench  with  strong  deooclion  of  •^"^ 
tea—one  or  two  quarts.  If  the  horae  is  not  rel'«««^"; 
peat  Che  drench  in  six  hours.  Let  his  drink  De  w 
sassafras  (ea.  The  above  will  act  like  a  charni;  n  n 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  perfect  cure  will  be  effected  in  we 
hours  at  farthest."  ^ 

Black  Leo  ih  Calvm.— Our  oorrespon<lent, 
McCoy,  Esq.  of  Pendleton  county,  Vs.  will  no"    .^^ 
oases  of  the  successful  treatment  ot  thit  ^^?f,**;»   .-d 
in  this  paper  for  last  month,  p.  23.    He  ^^"  ^ 
the  previous  vols,  several  srtlole#  on  (h«  "»»J^'- 
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wax  BULLS  AND  CALVES. 

iiiCTrtariM-  irtfti"  lor  sale  two  AxU  blood  Devon  BoHb.  which 
1  tfttnittePtaMPrtusoakKd  lor  Devon  Bunfl,attheBaltbnoi« 
Cm^  htnaluni  FUr,  held  oa  the  19th  and  20th  October  Ia«,  viz : 
b^< Sfon aU  iHt  ipnnf,  at  tGO^  Marmion,  one  jear  old  last 
j^  iiial  Al»:  3  taU  Mood  Devoo  OaWea,  got  bj  the  celebra- 
Kj  klI  Wcierij.  Tbey  are  iaiye  and  perfectly  formed,  and  are  6, 
ic£  i:3«tbBoidic  tbifltime.  Price— #40  each.  Thcjaivofa 
■oltftfe  for  lUppiac  10  the  South.    Addreaa 

-'^^—  jQ,l^  p   B^  STANLEY, 

60  S.  Cahrert,  Oocnar  of  Lombard  at.' 
Foaar*.  Jli/».1,U»*4— at. 


•*oaCE>TER  £AOL£  AND  SUB-SOIL  PLOWS. 

I'lEKikcribm  oontiaue  to  manalaoture  a£WoPc«eler,Ma9a  their 
c;  tniiibi^,  Impftrred  Euglc,  and  ochcr  forms  and  sizes  of 
r.3«^  ;^^^  10  att  the  diflerenC  sect  ions,  mils  and  0808  of  the  coun - 
trr    vaB,  sv  Inmnwcd  Sab-aoil  PknvH,  (soo  notice  in  Jan.  No.  of 

Tf  TvMoK  9iiMoi  FlowB  are  froal  96  to  616,  according  to  size 
IC1  C./M,  srf  tOKt  be  seen  at  our  Manufactory  at  Worcester,  and 
X  -Ji  4eirdtanl  Warehoase,  Qiiincy  Hall,  Doston— also  at  the  store 
a  Man  fn^  WUaoa  and  Voi^burfh,  State  street,  Albany. 

f^sif^ix  F&c  roaT^and  at  their  Aori  cultural  WARSHOuax 
iv-  ^9  Srou,  Qgincy  Hail,  Boston— where  may  bo  found  an  un< 
«f»MauRiDeacof  Ajiicultural  and  Horticultural  implements  and 

Vm  ^»ml  diMoatfi  Is  dealers. 
J^  iS-tL  RUOQLES,  NOUR8E  &  MASON. 

LARGDON-S  CULTIVATOR, 

rrm  RORSK  BOS  OR  CULTIVATOR  PLOW.  |«  an  implranent 
i  <MWHsrirt  mA  pi  m\H  ia  18<2.  by  Barnabas  Langdonof  Troy, 
v.MuAa^mtmmimtchaiuc.  After  moch  labor  and  practical 
(ifevataL  had  km kJoweJ  upon  it,  it  %vas  exhibited  for  the  tiro, 
uxiitltfataieNrWdfCAJbanj,  and  also  at  the  Rensselaer  Co. 
Pur,  of ttsf/car,  Mdcaecifed  a  |»remium  at  both. 

TVff  h«  kccB  a  law  onnber  inade  and  soU  the  past  season,  and 
VmhmhteatkBmtffUfVBmtd  in  varioos  ways  by  some  of  the  beat 
sWawteipcifastrtapiealiBrists  to  this  and  the  adjoining  eoontiesu 
iaiarif  ridai^arVevYorfc,  and  aU  testify  lo  their  otili^  and 
vtraafm.  ai  to  iMr  fopehagitj  over  any  Implement  of  the  kind 
i3  mmi  SK.  Thej  sot  only  do  Che  wortc  more  eflbctoally,  but  in 
BBdi  lea  feae,  ami  atone  ulf  the  expense  of  sny  other  Cultivator 
«•  c  OK,  vbcb  are  dnce  importani  kems,  in  these  times  of  gene- 
i>ic« phMforifficallxval  productiona.  This  Cukhrator  was  ex- 
UM  a  (he  iasPkir  of  the  American  Instttote,  and  received  a  pre- 
ana  Msdiaaiata  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  Southern  planters, 
Ki  laaaberof  tbOB  woe  sold  by  Mr.  Langdon  to  so  South,  for 
"<nincaeani.eiaaB,ndlsba£0O.  The  Cultivator  Plow  is  an  im- 
itraBSaadefermsdag  and  tokening  the  sou  between  the  hillsof 
T~  pnfiUDii,  pas,  Ircsna  ami  aPI  rootorops. 

W^aiHfcuWfhahg.  or  spHiilng  down  comhilUi,  the  vreed 
nc^uvalvqwtofetwM,  ssfefMnesentedinflgiire-Na  1.*  This 
«««r«taaaa4ptta«esda,  loosens  and  polverisea  the  soil  completely 
9  to  (be  M,  isi  ky  ensB  olawiac  tikssrwill  be  Ittds  left  for  the  hand 

W'a  te  cNf  laqskes  awra  earthing  or  hiUiiig  than  ihe  weed 
'^^cmeaidfl^AeyweiBbe  taken  oOl  and  the  mould  boaids  are  to 
^'nM.BRinKaisd  in  figure  NoZ* 

Mhocaf^dkeaains  position  on  the  plow,  snd  both  are  secured 
QJrttdvdkroneboA    The  mould  boarda  throw  a  beauHfbl  Air- 

-<■  *kL  1^,  ifaM  dsisg  the  weak  in  one  half  Che  time  of  an  ordina- 1 

f  r«apb«, 

^^^  potatoes,  or  root  cnypa,  this  implement  is  unrivalled. 
n  vc  and  tar  ihsi  porpose,  the  w<eed  cutters  should  be  on,  and  the 
mwtenid  awn  be  drawn  by  a  double  team ;  direct  the  plow  under 
2^ad^  or  dtfhil,jaf«  deep  enough  lo  raise  the  ca^^  the  sur- 
Jo- riich  it  wdl  do  to  a  most  expedkiottsand  worfcmMke  manner. 
•vr  C«ifeinfi«i  tn  maile  of  (he  best  materials,  fitted  up  in  the  best 
■■n'.vth  Aan,  weed  colters,  and  mould  boards  f^round  bright, 
^farinswdiriease.  The  price  of  rhe  impleitet  is  ^  at  retail, 
"I* vAneitt  BMds  to  dealera  in  agricuUuraimDMbnta.  Or- 
^■iMrasNio  Babsabas  LAMeooN,  or  MewiMB^k  127  Ri 
;7  «  nvy.  (hii  aadwrtaed  agents)  wiU  Kceive  imme< 
r^«^  far  aale  by  Racgles,  Noune  &  Mason.  BMbn ;  John 
J^kCa  New.Tork ;  Pmyn,  Wilson  k,  Vosbuigh,  Albany ;  J. 
^^«Q^.  ftngi)ke<nsie ;  and  B.  Oiflbrd,  Hudson. 
[* fsnoaj of  C->i.  Bement,  Em]  :— 

Jr*^  >•«  infifmnas  exhibited  iH  the  State  Fair  last  lall, 
"l^arMd  toaaraet  the  attention  more,  or  af^^eared  to  meet  the 
J^«f  tkeoihh^  better,  than  the  Horse  Hoe  or  CidlivaCor  Plow, 
-I  or*ii  fef  ]|r  Bnabos  ly^g^  of  Troy. 
*  ***  ■'fffaiplesKuvlofiaveltin  my  power  to  speak  of  the  me- 
r^ ''"  iffflmfqc  from  experience,  havtnc  used  one  the  past  sea- 
^^xwrnn.  My  com  ground  was  laid  off  in  squares,  planted  in 
^^^^trWafioKhe  hiOa  throe  Ibec  apart,  which  enabled  me  to 
^^^^  Hoe  bodi  waysi  The  ec^es  of  the  shara  being  aharp. 
«2^  «w4i,  y^och^  ,yM|  jj^ ^ga  passes  overtbe  cutters,  and 

'  \^«ti  «f  ^ahare  is  suAcient  for  row*  of  three  foet  wice, 

« •■•«  and  \nakM  op  the  roH  beyond  the  reach  of  the  share, 

wT^^  (bismh  the  crop  boch  ways,  there  is  UtUe  left  for  (he 

»l  Vm^*"*  iwylement,  and  I  have  the  testimony  of  anum- 
it  l^Z^  "^  (BBdeaen  who  have  used  it.  who  aU  speak  in 
-aTT^*^^*-  1  did  not  try  It  for  dlgibig  potatoes  as  my 
WiTilii!!^*''  *>^  t>M8e  vrhodM  br  K,  say  R  exceeds  any 
BSaJ!f7!r*'^>''*'tk>*liMahib«daeed  for  that  porpose.    Three 

HimA  MOWRT  k,  VAIL,  Agents, 

Zr^  »  Riveretrset,  Troy,  H.  Y. 

^y  ^piqweFCf—ilj  u«iliiwl,swli^loaiToomttM)ywoqld 


BURRALL»S  PATENT  WHEEL  PLOW. 

THIS  is  a  new  article,  having,  instead  of  the  common  landside.  a 
wheel  in  its  place,  which  receivea  nearly  the  whole  weis^ht  of  the 
pk)w  and  pressure  of  the  furrow,  and  is  found  on  thorough  and  re- 
peated trial  to  save  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  draft    It  also  light- 
ens materially  the  labor  of  the  plowman,  especially  among  roots  and 
stones,  and  oii  rough  land.    It  runs  lighter,  wears  better  and  keepi  m 
repair  longer  than  the  common  plow,  and  is  in  all  rtapectM^  a  valua>le 
acquisition  to  the  farmer. 
PLOWS  of  various  kinds,  in  best  Jtyle. 
TuRAsniNO  and  Clovbr  Machinss.  fcc.  &c 
Steam  Enginea,  Water  Wheels  and  Mill  Gearings. 

THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Peb.  l^lt  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.  N.  T. 


FARMS  TO  RENT  ON  SHARES, 

AND 

BOARDING  HOUSE  TO  LET, 

IN  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  eo.p 
N.  Y.— The  subscriber  has  three  valuable  improved  Farm% 
comprising  about  450  acres  in  good  cultivation  and  well  watrr^ 
de.  with  three  good  farm  bouses  snd  large  and  convenient  out- 
buildings attached,  which  he  would  rent  on  shares  on  favora- 
ble terms,  to  good  tenants,  who  are  eapablci  intelligent  and  ia- 
dustrious  farmers,  and  possess  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the 
forms  to  naulual  benefit. 

The  proximity  of  these  farms  to  the  abovenamed  village,  (be- 
ing about  one  mile  distant,)  in  addition  to  thAit  fine  meadows, 
offer  great  advantages  for  conducting  a  large  milk  dairy,  and* 
the  raising  of  garden  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  throng  of  visit- 
ers during  the  summer  months,  affording  a  profitable  market. 

A  Boarding  House  with  every  eonvenienee  attached  and  well 
furnished,  favorablv  known  to  visiters  as  the  '  Mansion  House.*' 
and  well  patronised  for  several  fears  past,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  toe  eelebrated  «  Union  Spring.''  The  bouse  is  Mpa- 
ble  of  accommodating  from  40  to  AO  boarders,  and  would  be  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  farms  at  a  low  cash  rent,  or  let  sepa- 
rately to  one  qualified  to  keep  a  respectable  establishment. 

If  aesired,  two  of  these  fbrms  may  be  united  into  one,  to  an 
enterprising  farmer  able  to  conduct  both.  Further  descriptioR 
is  deemed  oanetessary,  as  applicants  can  obtain  more  infor- 
mation by  letter  or  personal  mspection.  All  comrounieations 
wi-  h  particulars  as  to  present  location,  references,  Ac.  poi<ag« 
B<Md,  will  receive  aueot  ion.  Address 
'^  H.  H.  LAWRENCE,  Ten  Springs, 

Fth,  1, 1644— e.  4c  m.  tt.  ^  Saratoga  Springs  r.  O. 


PRINCE'S  LINNiBiN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  k  NURSERIESs 

FLVSHINO,   LONO-ISLAND,   NKAX  NEW-TOXK. 

PRINCE'S  New  Descriptive  Catalooobs  e/  tAs  Linnmmk  Vo- 
irnnie  Oardtn  and  Jfurttri^tt  ai  Floshiho,  with  very  redu- 
ced prices,  will  be  sent  gratia  to  every  fo'tpaid  applicant,  and 
ordert  per  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention.  They  eompriae 
as  follows,  and  the  cost  of  publication  was  above  $100 : 

No.  1,  Descriptive  CaUlogoe  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Pkuite. 
"  9,  Hardy  Ornamental  Treee,  Shrubs,  and  PUntt. 
'  S.  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  and  Dahlias. 
4.  Oreen-House  Shrubs  and  Plants. 
6.  American  Indigenous  Trees  and  Plants. 
G.  Garden,  AgricuUurali  anfl  Flower  Seeds. 
T.      do  do.  in  French. 

8.  Wholesale  Catalogae  for  Nurseries  only. 

9.  Catalogue  of  Roses,  comprising  above  000  Tarietiee  oC 
every  class.  WM.  R.  PRINCE  ft  Ca 

Flushing,  Dec.  6,  164S.    tt. 
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POUDRETTE 

OF  the  yery  best  qualitv  for  sale.  Three  barrela  for  $ft,  or 
ten  barrels  for  915— delivered  frte  of  cartage  bv  the  New- 
York  Pondrette  Company,  93  Chambers  street.  New -York.  Oa- 
DBaa  by  mail,  with  tne  cash,  will  be  promptly  delivered.  an4 
with  the  same  rare  M  though  the  parmsei  was  present,  If  ad- 
dressed as  above  to  D.  K.  MINOR, 


Dtc.  1,  1843.— »t. 


Jgait. 


COFFEE  AND  SPICE  FACTORY. 

ELIJAH  WITHINOTON'S  Coffee  and  Spice  Factory,  No.  T 
Dutch  Street,  between  John  and  Fulton  street,  New-Vork. 
E.  W.  manufactures  and  has  constantly  on  liand  and  for  sake, 
the  following  articles,  Ttz:  _^  ,    ^. 

Oreen  Coffee,  Roasted  Coffee,  Ground  Coffee.  Domestic  Cof- 
fee, Prepared  Cocoa,  Mustard,  whole  Nutmegs,  Ground  Cloves. 
Ground  Cinnamon,  Ground  Pepper,  Ground  Alspice,  Oronnd 
Ginger,  Ground  Caynne,  Ground  Nutmegs. 

07  Coltee  roasted  and  ground  for  Grocere.  RoMting  M  cte. 
per  hundred.    Grinding,  M>  cts.  per  hundred. 

The  above  named  g  ods  are  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms,  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city  or  Brooklyn,  fren 
of  expense.  ^    ^ 

N.  B.  Ctsh  ptid  for  MosUrd  Sotd. 

Dm.  1. 16tt.-««. 


\  *--  .f^•  »» 
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,  FIELD  SEED  STOEK. 

fpHE  nMCTlbn  cpniiBOM  W  keep  cMtMaail*  m  hud  u  M, 

TVi^l,  Jln*i(dl„  BhM  Otb,,  ftc,  tc. 
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-wm  Bw  iwn  mCIuhl«. 

¥wl    rtwiMd  Iv,  4B-(%lKMf 


PannM!,'    - 


A  VIRQINtA  FARM  FOE  SALE. 

WEliili«  roT  talo.  a  hrm  on  Ihe  Eiil  tirer,  Hiillifwi 
from  N«7.1l..  Thi.  farm  coal.ioi  170  acrei  Und ;  i1 
lug*  are  lood  aod  ««,  and  lufflclenl  to  Mcominoiiad 
(amllT;  iiih,aT>ler<,  and  <iild  fowl  >1  (be  door.  Put 
niuUrlj  Id  Nor fo Ik  ■'"I  i(>iiin.nr>     ii  _...,i.i  .,.<.  . 

neishborlwad.  JLiintt  put  psi 


.B  ikt  Hm 

aAmistead,  Diooe  &  co, 

Fa.f.t.  1.   1W4— If 


SILK  MACHnrEBY  POM  SAI^ 

.J^u^ro.t.?ol':ut'^^d'^^«a■  ^iSs 
ni!i1.'Si^i"4c'9f^-iuvs?'SS 

i".^;sralL'uwT.!;sr:?J^.v!ff5*-_'^''~-  ?^ 


aadiiD<rcnd  al  priraw  aalr  b«*n^ 
;.!■**'  ''  ""  *»Poaed  of  bi  tin 

ltWPhMn,M 

WM,IL  T%CK,A^ML 


dkl,  IE 

N.  B.  Tte  foV 


M  FrOBl-atreM,  Ncw-XhL 
a«piriir  BmUA 

bf  B  ropacublt 


.  id  Ibe  acBO,  alOtlober  lai 
I  lor  Hit  It  ihi  (bare  Glare   i« 

«■■;  If  uRRMRjr-^fldluc,  and  *«•  ■«  &  SMft  kitar  >a 
tUB  aBT  wfatal  I  hmte  ttta  im  UM  h^Mtt  t  «>  wton  In 
Bi«Und,  thm  r«n  bm.  «  »rSaS7*  Am "  WteM 
IMacn*,  TbBlTielded40buAeliBBd  BBWardB  lo  tbcacn  Ii 
trow,  nwr  ■■««.  and  la  dU  liable  w  ba  laid  fcr  Utn  rilni. 

I  »iH  nireal  II  (Ma  bwB  Hf  aoll  wtaaierar.  I  dM  sot  m  ia 
the  elfTcn  buibcU,  *  piriicle  bDl  WTkeai ;  and  I  biTe  mn  ii 
«  ClOKr  Hed,  ni  parpoie  that  then  alull  be  nolhiD«  bni 
Wheat;  aDdlwilljiuiDOIbiDf  iBibe  bam  with  Ii,  loiHopm 

II  befopd  Ihe  poailbiliiT  of  a  doBht  of  (ra  bavlnr  "By  ibfoj  Lo  ii 
or  nltlne  ml«d  wilb  olhtr  Wheal,  which  ibrooihoreleiiK" 
Ii  ofieo  the  caw.  I  hsTe  grova  a  gmt  deal  of  U  mieHfin 
EacUpd,  and  Imqw  ftom  eipcneoFe  Ibit  (br  Tield  and  qmUlt, 
there  u  no  WhenCl*  compele  wilh  it.     K.  leBeial  weitbl  i. 

Ihuihtl.    n  i<  .mooth  AmS,  and  Ms?  w 
mwajj  Ihe  CM*  wilh  smooth  chilf  Wbeii." 


ID  lue  II  UbPnllT  Id  the  ImiHvn- 
^  pnrpoK  ba  hai  aold  lat|C  oaaii' 
He  relen  lo  Joho  TownHad,  C.  N. 


^*4^k/»'2^l/^'/'A 


^ 


w 

f/ 


"  TO  nmtUVB  THE  SOIL  ilTD  TBB  HUfU." 


ALBANY,  MARCH,  1S44. 


THE  Cin.TITATOR 

LVTHEB  TOCKER,  PROFEieTOR. 


■UBUTLMD  AND  LUTHER  fOCKER,  EDITdRS. 


bw  mta  fcr  fLM— Ftmiii  eopici  for  «W,D0-*ll*tHi1 

;7CmkHiBB*f  ik«  rim  SirUt  ef  "Ta  Ciunmi, 
<Buiu«rfiB«ik,^iiBrIa.  IK  fur  ula  al  tie  oRicF,  an 
■•I  M  BMmt  vhniA  eIk  AeCDUof  <hc  vnpcr  thtDUghouI  tt 
•mui-  Tncr.iiidd, — toll.  I,  a.  innd  <,  w  centt  nch- 


M  E  ,>KirjU.VS  BOOKSTOl'.b,  No.  IN  BaOADWAY, 
na^i^tei,  V  uBplcii  Kit  of  a»  back  volnmc 
■u  alosTibe  obtained. 


TTDmtifirnitbjed  u 


TBE  PARKER'S  MUSEUM. 

1  Hk  If  tt  HlcelwiM  from  IbLi  piper,  and  pDt.. 
m:iiT  u  «  osu  a  n»i — Fdurtcea  eopici  foi  SgiOO—Tbiitr 


THE    CULTIVATOR. 


MOItTBLT  KOTJCE8. 


cncui^Tio*  OF  THE  cvt-tjv  A-ron. 
^Wnv  Ibc  ^enoral  Improvement  of  the  dioei, 
L-T  t^j  ID  acfcaowlctlee  a  rcry  handiome  increat 
Hi' [OL-iKuji  of  Ihe  OoldvaWr,  over  Ihal  of  tasty 
T'l  iapreruDenl  in    form,  and  penenil  »ppearanc( 
■^  mrt,  hu  been  received  vilh  deeSJeil  and  gen 
i;rmli]iMii;  tnd  the  cMabllihtnenl  of  Iha   "  Farti.. .  , 
*lwja.''  four  £0  cent  paper,)  has  Dot,  as  was  Teareil 
i;  catj  or  our  frieoda,  ha;l  the  eSecl  lo  radoce  the  cir- 
'i^ooaftheCaltivuor.    On  Ihe  contrary,  lb*  subserip- 
'  i>  K>  Iht  CDlliratOr  ii  DOw  nearly  £000  more  ihan  it 
r.MiiKliliDe  taat  year.     For  this  increase,  we  are  in- 
.'-'t-lH'nly  in  the  liberal  and  qiiri ted  exerlions  of  our 
■"'la.   There  ii  yet,  however,  mtwh  lime  and  room 
I  r-m-Jm^aod  wc  should  be  biglily  fralifled  if  such 


'■^tsK  oor  eitculafion,  would  do  B»  ibe  fivor, 
'  >nui;tnnLas  to  make  up  a  clan  of  seven  oi 
=  '■r.htn.  The  liberal  commisiion  allowed, 
•-"  <  muf  aoy  one  for  Ihe  eETort  neeesseiy  to  mnke  up! 


Many  of  our  Trie 


n  their 


'  i^iopted  tbe  plan 

'-  ii^n^tman  inCananilaicua:  | 

It  "Wer  loohvste  any  otijeclion  lo  (he  price  of  the 

~  Vt^^D,  I  divided  the  $1(K(br  Sneen  copies.  Into  flf- 
"  l"fViail  received  of  each  suhjcriber  his  proportion 

-JIO;  aad  io  tliis  way  I  soon  ob'ained  Ihc  fifteen 
'    <^'uii,  for  which  I  send  you  herewith  SIO.     IT  the 

'i  gt  If  ricQltaril  improiemenl  generallyj  would 
'^l*'>>an»n«,  I  think  your  subscription  might  easily 
N  dnliltl  or  liEblcd,  ai  there  ar*  few  DAislitKiTfaood* 


a  club  of  sei 
lined,  with  h 
ami  postage  i 


ar  flheen  subacrilMrs  luiyht  not 
lllle  trouble,  as  in  this  way  Qy 
d  cost  less  than  a  dollar." 


CouMCKl  CAT  IONS  have  been  received  since  our  bat 
from  B.  L.  Pell,  Mpniy  WaUoD,  C.  Sawyer,  J.  Hsrlwid, 
L.  A.  Morrell,  £.  Rich,  J.  M.  Johnson,  L.  Durand,  J. 
R.,  6.  L.  Oouvcmcur,  Peter  Ellis,  J.  R.  Speed,  K.,  8. 
Ca^iidy,  8.  W.  JeuctI,  A  Subscriber,  A  Young  {Vin«r> 
N.  Darling,  Solon  Robinson,  J.  W.  Kneiela,  H.  Wealo^ 
8.  Wlialen,  J.  J.  T.,  Dutcheaa  County,  J.  Hultirook,  J.  F. 
J.  D.  II.,  Old  Chittenden,  K.  L.,  D.,  G.,  S.  U.  apang- 
,  Anthony  b  Mvrrlson,  C.  N.  Bement,  A.  K.  HeOon^ 
U.  Skinner,  C.  Ricli,  Richmond,  8.  McK.,  R.  T.  Utdw- 
liill. 

OVB  thanks  are  tendered  lo  Bs»j.  Gcild,  &q.,  Seore- 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Soci^ly  for  the  promotion  of 
'  BOpiesof  Messrs.  Dana  and  Foole'a  Prls« 
Essays— To  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Auburn,  for  the  Re- 
porte  on  Field  Crops,  ite.  to  the  Cayuga  Agricultural  SoeU 

..       '  ~    ve  handed  aTertalhe8liite8ociely,tobe 

publiaheil  in  their  Tcanaaetioos— To  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Boi- 
London  Pictorial  News,  containing  view*  9f 
1  Poultry  Houses,  beantiful  groups  of  fhs 
Cochin-China  FohIs,  (noticed  in  our  last  Mo.  p.  V,) 
Java  Bantams,  iic,—(we  may  give  these  ip'oups  heieaj- 
m)~Ta  A.  W.  Dodge,  Ek].,  Sec.  of  the  Essex  man.) 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  Transactions  of  that  Societjr 
tor  1843 — To  A.  G.  Bdmnes,  £sq.,  Pomaiia,  tor  Hr. 
Ruffln's  flrst  Report  on  Iba  Agricultural  Survey  of  8.  Ca- 
rolina— To  H,  8.  RiMDALL,  EfH;  for  a  copy  of  his  Re- 
port on  (he  Common  Schools  Of  Cortland  Co..  and  Com- 
mon School  Libraries — To  the  AcTiion,  for  Observalioaa 
on  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiolog;,  by  W.  L.  Wigh^ 
M.  ]).— To  Hon.  W.  C.  Carb,  for  his  Address  befbra 
the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  last  Fair — To 
llEVKt  Watson,  Esq.,  East  Windsor,  for  Ihe  Memoin 
of  the  Perm.  A^ricullural  Society,  fur  lt)44,  and  for  Hint* 
'  r  American  Huibandmen,  published  by  the  same  Soeie- 

in  1827. 

QC^  Several  commonicalions  inleniled  for  this   paper, 

c  necessarily  laid  over  till  our  next.     We  shall  in  all 

see  endeavor  to  dispose  of  the  favors  of  correspondenli 

rapidly  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

Kj'  It  will  be  impossibls  fbr  ua  to  publish  the  Ad- 

esiei,   requested  by   our   friend   A.   Wiltse.    They 

oulii  occupy  the  whole  of  one  number. 

(If^In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  we  state  that  Dr.  CloodI 
ailrlress  ia  Lockland,  Macon  Oo.,  Ala.— and  that  of  M.  W. 
Pkilifs,  E^.  Amsterdam,  Hinita  CO.,  Miss. 

O"  The  Norman  horse  "  DiH^mei,"  about  which  Mr. 
Dt'RAHD  inquires,  h?^  gone  back  to  the  Ikrm  of  hia 
E.  Harris,  Esq.,  Moorea(o*n, N.  J.  Weshouldbo 


glad  to 


:e  of  his 


iJl^-Our  friciKl,  G„  of  Spcnc 


N.  Y.,  will  pcr- 
igeeWJOns.  he  has 
nade.  We  have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give  auch 
nformation  on  gardening,  he,  as  we  trust  will  be  catia- 
lactory  to  our  patrons.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  re- 
spectfully Ihsnk  him  for  bia  hints. 

BuKNiNO  LinK. — Bkth  Whauit  says  he  baa  «  lieea 
told  thai  Umtlbr  manurfaf  pnrpoMi  may  b«  bnnMd  in 
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Hhe  field  liy  laying  up  the  stone  and  oorering  it  somewha 
like  a  brick-kiln/'  and  he  wishes  to  Imow  whether  this 
plan  of  baming^  lime  will  answer,  or  what  is  the  <<  most 
cimple  and  expeditious  manner  of  doing  it."  We  have 
aeen  lime  burned  by  simply  covering  the  piles  of  stones 
with  such  fuel  as  it  was  convenient  to  use  and  setting 
fire  to  it;  but  we  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  best  way> 
not  having*  had  experience  in  the  matter. 

BTATE  AGRICULTURAL  60CIETT. 
Ws  have  received  a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  this  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
15th  of  February;  but  from  the  lateness  of  the  time  at 
which  they  came  to  hand,  we  are  unable  to  give  them  a 
place  in  (Us  number.  They  contain  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting matter,  which,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  given  us  pleasure  to  have  published.  The  Com- 
^ttee  have  fitted  up  handsomely,  for  the  use  of  the  So- 
«iety»  the  east  room  of  the  Old  State  Hall— and  at  this 
place  the  Executive  Committee  will  hold  their  regular 
meetings,  on  the  SM^nd  Thursday  of  each  month. 

THE   CULTIVATOR    ALMABTAO. 

•  Ws  printed  30,000  copies  of  this  Almanac,  which  were 
all  disposed  of  long  before  New-Yean;  consequently 
we  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  numerous  orders  since 
received.  Another  year  we  shall  endeavor  to  print 
enough  to  supply  tiie  demand. 

NATIVB    BTOCK. 

In  our  Jan.  No.  we  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
&ict  in  butter,  of  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  George  A.  Ma- 
eon,  which  received  the  premium  at  Rochester  last  fidl, 
and  stated  that  we  had  been  informed  that  she  was  got  by 
an  imported  bull.  We  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
Hr.  Mason,  in  which  he  assures  us  that  we  were  misln- 
Ibrmed,  and  that  the  pedigree  of  this  cow  cannot  be  tra- 
ced to  any  imported  stock. 

MBRIZrO   8UBBP. 

.  <f  A  SuBSCRiBSB,*'  wishes  some  information  in  relation 
^  the  different  varieties  of  the  Merino  sheep.  He  asks 
<<  which  has  the  heaviest  fleece,  the  Escurlal  or  the  Pau- 
lat :    Which  is  the  hanUest,  Blc.  V 

In  the  work  on  sheep  published  in  &igland,  imder  the 
iuperintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffbsion  of  Use- 
liil  Knowledge,  it  is  said  that ''  the  Eaotuial  breed  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  finest  wool.  The  Ouadeioupe  have 
the  most  perfect  form.  The  Pauiars  bear  much  wool  of 
a  fine  quality,  but  have  a  more  evident  enlargement  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  a  greater  degree  of  throtUinesst"  fcc. 
As  to  the  origifft  of  these  varieties,  concerning  whi<^,  in- 
49uiry  is  made,  we  are  in  possession  of  nothing  definite; 
they  are  only  sub-varieties  of  the  Merino  or  Spanish 
sheep,  the  origin  of  which  is  among  the  mysteries  of  past 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware  (hat  a  very  po 
Agricultural  School  has  been  for  sometime  in  op 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Encouraged  by  the  II 
patronage  the  school  has  received,  the  managers 
concluded  to  enlarge  their  plan,  and  accordingly 
procured  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  for  an  Ag 
tural  CoUege.  For  this  institution,  two  teachers  are 
wanted.  Single  men,  who  might  live  in  the  i^titatioi 
and  devote  &eir  energies  to  the  youth  under  tbe 
charge,  would  be  preferred.  <^One  of  the  teacbej 
should  be  capable  of  teaching  the  English,  Latin  m 
Greek  languages,  and  if  one  could  be  found  who  also  n 
derstands  French  and  German,  he  would  be  preferred- 
and  the  other  should  be  capable  of  teaching  msf)ifinsttc\ 
(and  if  he  were  a  chemist,  so  much  the  better.*'  Inaj 
dition  to  these  qualifications,  it  ia  desired  that  the  tesd 
ers  should  possess  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  horticfll 
ture,  and  have  ^confidence  that  agricultural  educatioB 
the  proper  kind  for  youth."  A  young  man  of  gentlemn 
ly  deportment,  who  is  a  practical  gardener  and  norten 
man,  is  also  wanted. 

Further  particulars  may  be  learned,  by  addrenin 
(post  paid.)  T.  Fsnning,  £sq.,  editor  of  flie  TenssM 
Agriculturist,  Nashville,  Tenni 


CHARCOAL  FOR  MANURE. 


SPRING  HARROWING  WHEAT. 


<'  I  wish  to  sow  clover  where  I  have  wheat;  the  land 
lb  low  ^und  or  allilvial.  I  want  to  know  if  it  will 
htirt  the  wheat  to  harrow  in  the  clover  seed;  (my  neigh- 
bors say  it  will.)  My  harrow  is  hinged,  with  forty  teeth. 
I  think  I  have  heard  of  harrowing  wheat  at  the  north  in 
the  spring,  but  have  never  seen  it  done  here. 

C.  Chalmxbs. 
Jfoors  Co,  N.  C,  Jan,  1844.» 

Where  wheat  has  been  partially  killed  out,  or  where 
the  surface  seems  to  be  packed  and  close  by  the  snows  of 
winter,  iiarrowing  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  instances 
with  success;  indeed  we  have  never  known  wheat  in- 
jured by  this  process.  At  the  north,  however,  we  do  not 
spring  harrow  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  covering  clover 
Seed,  as  when  sown  early  in  the  spring,  clover  rarely 
fails  of  germination  and  growth.  Our  practice  is  to  sow 
it  on  the  last  light  snows,  if  possible,  as  the  seeils  can  be 
distributed  more  equally  this  way  than  in  any  other  we 
have  tried.  The  moisture  fiunished  by  the  snow,  and 
the  frosts  that  usually  occur,  prepare  the  seed  for  germi- 
nation and  by  their  action  on  the  surface,  partially  or  fol- 
ly cover  the  most  of  them,  rendering  the  harrow  unne- 
cessary. We  think  our  correspondent  need  apprehend  no 
danger  from  its  use;  still  as  an  experiment  is  easy,  It  may 
1MB  belter  to  (e*  the  resdlt  &  that  way. 


We  see  this  subject  is  lately  receiving  considerable  al 
tention.  Mr.  F.  O.  L.  Beuhring,  makes  some  inqoiri^ 
of  us  in  regard  to  the  application  of  chanyosl  to  whtt 
land— whether  it  should  be  reduced  to  powder,  kc.  Wi 
are  unable  to  refer  him  to  any  pailicular  experiment 
which  will  give  the  desired  information.  We  have  ol 
ten  seen  used,  ttie  4it0  from  'beds'  where  chsroosl  U 
been  made.  This  dust  consists  of  fine  bits  of  eo^ 
mixed  with  the  dirt  with  which  the  wood  is  covcre 
while  undergoing  the  process  of  charring.  It  is  fn 
quently  used  for  com,  putting  some,  (say  two  or  thre 
quarts,)  in  each  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  is  als 
sometimes  qpread  on  grass  land,  and  we  have  general] 
noticed,  that  its  eflfects  were  Tery  fisTOftble.  Oropi  u 
generelly  better,  except  perhaps  for  tlie  first  yeir  c 
two,  on  the  beds  where  coal-pits  have  been,  for  seven 
years.  We  have  ahm  noticed  the  efibet  of  tflMtofroi 
coal-pits,  on  flie  surrounding  ear^— and  have  seen  gn 
show  increased  luxuriance  and  greenness  from  that  cva 
—the  rankest  growth  being  jutt  where,  kcm  the  oomt 
of  the  wind,  &e  most  smoke  had  struck  the  ground* 

Charcoal  is  recommended  as  a  manure,  becaose  i(  'a  i 
absorbent  of  ammofiia,  and  it  is  supposed  that  by  spreat 
ing  it  on  the  soil  it  will  absorb  the  anmionia  from  the  a 
mosphere  and  transmit  it  to  the  growing  plants  ai  th| 
require.  That  it  is  an  absorbent  of  ammonia,  may  I 
known  from  its  taking  away  the  eflluvia  from  tainti 
meat  or  fish.  So  completely  will  it  do  this,  that  wc  ba^ 
known  meat  that  had  considerably  taken  hurt,  made  go< 
and  free  from  any  disagreeable  taste  or  smell,  by  ben 
repacked  with  charcoal  between  each  layer. 

SPRING    VHBAT. 

The  Kennebec  (Me.)  Co.  Ag.  Soc.  lately  awardefl 
premium  to  Elias  Gove  &  Son,  for  having  raised  last  ye 
37^  bttsheUi  of  red  chalT  spring  wheat  on  an  sere  ( 
land. 

Gov.  HUl  states  in  the  Monthly  Visitor,  that  there  wc 
raised  last  year  on  an  island  In  Winnipisseogec  W 
"  664  bushels  of  fine  spring  wheat  to  ihe  wre"--" 
same  land  having  given  the  year  before,  137  boabeU  ( 
shelled  com. 

DR.   MITCHRLL.  . 

Your  correspondent  "  Richmond"  notices  with  pw 
sure,  in  the  No.  for  November,  1843,  the  «^'*<'r;'J/. 
marks  on  the  "  Transactions  of  the  first  New- York  Ap 
cultural  Society."    He  agrees  with  you  that  some  01 
members  were  "  in  advance  of  the  age."    He  can  g 
lyou  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  ^iS^^'^^^u 
iMrrCHfeLL  In  the  formation  and  support  of  thai  bocj 
if  agreeable  to  the  editors  of  the  CuitfTslor.   i'^ 
fthottld  be  glad  tb  receive  h.^CMS.] 
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PAULAR  JdfilUNO  HBpCKP. 

Ws  faftTe  reeeWed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Merrill  Bini^Iumij 
of  Conwall,  Vt.,  ir^vini^  ma  aeeomC  of  hU  sheep.  Not 
Ittvuf  9«ee  for  fhe  letter  in  deUilf  we  gire  the  follow- 
af  afatnct,  -which  compriiesy  we  helieve^  the  princlpAl 


Mr.  B.  Hates,  that  about  ei^ht  years  ago,  he  purchase 

cd  ia  Matwchaietts  and  Ccmneoticot,  111  full-blooded 

Pmlsr  Merino  ewee,  and  placed  them  on  his  &rm  in 

Ycnritot.    He  also  bought  4U0  sheep  which  Were  high 

croaes  of  the  Merino  with  the  native.    The  first  buck 

H  to^tat  was  a  full-blooded  Paular,  from  the  farm  of 

Hr.Yte*  of  Flushing,  I'Ong  Iskind.    For  this  buck  he 

pre  160.    He  afterwwds  purchased  a  buck  from  Rhode 

Irind,  sod  one  from  Mr.  Jajris,  and  continued  to  make 

iijiTi  nosrti  m  seemed  to  be  expedient.    Mr.  B.  says  he 

htt<<kipt  tb/B  pedigrees  of  the   HI  ewes  which  he 

tM  poataasedy  which  woald  satisfy  any  curious  mind." 

He  Mji,  '*tiie  one  hundred  and  eleven  ewes  gave  at  the 

fnt  iheariag  after  I  purchased  them,  3  lbs.  and  12  oz.  of 

wxxA,    Last  year,  from  one  hwidred  and  one  of  their 

prosesj',  twea,  each  with  a  suekiag  lambj  I  sheared  6 

lbs.  vA%QL.  en  the  average,  and  this  as  the  result  of 

ba7  sad  giaai  feeding,  without  extra  food  of  any  kind. 

¥^«Bi  Booa  kusbs  (yearlings)  I  sheared  from  6  lbs.  6  ok. 

tol  l»k  l2oLi»    Mr.  B.  states  he  has  sold  about  60  bucks, 

saamllf,  foi  Aahust  Ave  years.    Among  those  referred 

%o  ta  Lwiiliissi,  i»  Mr.  •  Wm.  Howard,  near  Auburn,  N. 

y.   In  aU  casesfte  wool  has  been  well  washed  on  (he 

Ab§fm  iask.  Bis  givea  sheep  no  giain  as  a  general 

nie,  btSewiag  that  the  inerease  of  wool  from  it,  does 

Mfi^f  Asaort. 

Of  Jfr.  Bingham's  sheep,  a  correspondent  from  Wil^^ 
lislOB,  wh»  signs  himself  «  Old  Chittenden,^'  aays— « It 
ii  OM  of  the  best  flocks  of  this  kind  of  sheep  I  saw  in 
CoBvaO;  fat  flneness,  erannssi^  length  and  weight  of 
fleece;  and  Ibr  size,  shape,  and  constitution,  I  have  seen 
few  sltsep  «»  aqmHthem  in  the  8tate.'> 

We  hare  been  requested  to  copy  an  article  fk-om  the 
IfortMDiaihuEy,  on  tha  mib§Mi  of  Mr.  Jewetfs  Paular 
Merinos;  but  the  crowded  stete  of  oar  pages  wiU  not 
admit  of  oar  eanqilyiBg<  with  the  request. 


.  HSDiiJi^SHmO.MACmiOCB. 

Hr.  Lvprn  Snopsoir  of  Alabama,  maizes  some  Inqui- 
ries ifaool  thresfeilng  machines,  to  .which  we  reply,  that 
SKXt  of  tbooe  in  use  in  this  section  of  country  are  ''port* 
able,*— dntls,  they  may  be  readily  moved  fh>m  place 
to  pbee.    The  kind  described  by  Mr.  8.  as,  being  placed 
oa  a  wagon,  and  performing  its  work  in  that  situation,  &c. 
ve  have  seen,  bat  do  not  know  where  any  of  them  are 
Bov  mam&etnred.    We  think  they  are  not  as  well  liked 
as  some  others,  thoagh  there  may  be  better  ones  than  we 
bore  seen.  ■  John  A.  Pitts,  of  Rochester,  in  this  State, 
naaofiKtures  various  kinds  of  tiireshing  machines.    He 
)kas  also  a ''Mporolor,'' which  maybe  attached  to  any 
aaehiae,  and  will  thoroughly  clean  the  grain  as  fu«t  as  it 
U  ilitcdied,  without  any  waste.     This  contrivance  is  well 
neoBuaended  by  those  who  have  used  it.    The  price  for 
the  saadiine^  with  the  separator  is  (we  think)  firom  $150 
io|9QQ. 


SEABING  LAMBS  FOR  THE  BUTCHER. 


Tltt  Ssiex  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society^  Transactions 
^  Int  year,  contains  a  valuable  statement  from  Joseph 
^UrifasI^  of  Ipswich,  on  the  management  of  sheep  for 
^  purpose  of  rearing^  lambs  for  the  butcher.  His  sheep 
vt  i,  qnaiter  Merino,  with  what  is  called  the  native  breed 
of  the  eoQotry.  He  keeps  them  in  g^d  plight,  as  he 
iah  fliey  will  not  otherwise  be  profitable.  In  winter 
ti^  are  fed  on  clover,  or  'second  crop'  hay,  bean  and 
pn  noes,  Ac.  He  is  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  pre- 
f^^atiOB  of  Cheir  health,  by  keeping  them  in  dry  places. 
^  vislv  Qiey  are  kept  under  an  open  shed  nights,  and 
*«Bever  aOowed  to  be  out  in  wet  storms,  day  nor  night, 
^tafnot  even  allow  their  skins  to  be  wet  by  washing 
<^*»-KsfieiTing  to  wash  the  wool  after  shearing.  He 
fcMlttwrad  pm  fic«sitaMpi  with  his  .abeepfoir  leyend 


years,  and  has  never  had  an  unhealthy  or  dirty mosad 
one  among  them — and  they  have  neve»  had  a  tick  or  a 
louse.  At  the  time  of  lambing,  he  gives  thjemi  each  & 
gill  of  corn  every  morning,  and  feeds  plentii\illy  with 
turneps  or  carrots.  They  commence  lambing  in  Februa- 
ry; and  last  season,  a  part  of  them  being  put  with  t^e 
buck  in  March,  again  produced  lambs  in  Aug^ — and 
Mr.  Marshall  has  no  doubt  that  had  they  all  been  with  the 
buck  at  that  lime,  they  would  have  <  produced  a  secphd 
crop  of  lambs.'  He  intends  hereafter  to  have  them  pro- 
duce lambs  twice  a  year.  He  sells  his  lambs  at  between 
three  and  four  months  old,  at  two  dollars  each,  and  ftnds 
the  business  profitable.  His  sheep  average  four  to  ^ve 
pounds  per  fleece.  Mr.  M.'s  pastures  aire  high  ground^ 
not  very  rich,  nor  better  adapted  to  sheep  than  most  fs^^fw 
in  the  country. 

THRIFTY  HOGS. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Speed  gives  us  an  account  of  two  reouurka- 
ble  hogs  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Thompson,  keeper  pf 
the  Ithaca  hotel^  They  are  said  to  be  a  cross  of  fhe 
Berkshire  and  Russian  breed,  though  Mr.  Speed  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  they  are  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  ahd 
Leicester.  They  are  described  as  having  <«  great  length 
and  depth  of  carcass,  with  small  bone,  tlUn  skin  andailk  • 
like  whiU  hair." 

« They  were  pigged,"  says  Mr.  S.,  «<on  the  Ifitfaof 
Sept.  1842,  and  consequently  were  16  months  old  on  the 
15th  of  Jan.  1844,  on  which  day  they  weighed  on  the 
scales,  alive,  1,390  lbs.,  and  were  said  by  Mr.  I^tmis, 
(their  keeper,)  to  be  <  as  spry  and  playful  as  kittaia.' 
They  weighed  on  the  2d  of  Jan.,  1,347  lbs.,,  showing  an 
increase  of  43  lbs.  in  13  days— being  21^  lbs.  each.** 

Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  the  hogs  were  to  be  killed,  in 
about  two  weeks,  when  he  will  send  us  their  drsfod 
weight 

(^  A  Berkshire  hog  was  brought  to  this  city  on  the 
27th  Jan.  which  weighed,  dressed,  675  lbs.  He  .was 
raised  by  Mr.  Thornton,  on  the  &rm  of  the.  Mesvs. 
Knower,  near  this  city.  It  is  of  someooosequencf  to  re- 
cord these  weighti,  because  some  think  the  Berhshif  ee 
are  too  small* 

f9*  Mr.  Levi  DvaiurD,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  sl^ughjtered 
6  pigs  of  one  litter,  on  the  24th  of  Jan,  that  were-ejight 
months  and  one  day  old,  whose  aggregate  weight /ifas 
1,175  lbs.  The  jiargest  weighed  223  lbs.,  (ho  fptaXifiA 
180  lbs.  ^ 

BLACK  SEA  SPRING  WHEAT. 


^esshs.  GAYLoan  &  Tockeb. — Believing  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  public  to  have  this  wheat  reserved  ^or 
seed,  I  make  this  communication.  It  is  believed,  in  t^is 
quarter,  to  be  superior  for  seed  to  any  other  spring  wheaL 
First,  because  it  requires  but  about  two- thirds  the  usual 
quantity  to  sow  an  acre — 2d,  it  yields  better  in  a  good 
season.  If  it  lodges,  it  generally  fills  well — ^but  its  great 
superiority  consists  in  its  hardiness  to  withstand  the  nist. 

Our  thresher,  Mr.  6.  Farnam,  of  this  town,  says  'he 
threshed  in  Cornwall,  about  600  bushels  of  this  wheat,^  of 
1842  crop,  and  did  not  have  a  rusty  bundle;  whereas 
three-fourths  of  the  other  wheat  was  very  materially 
damaged  by  mst.  Of  the  1843  crop,  he  threshed  about 
3000  bushels  of  this  wheat,  and  found  its  yield  superior 
to  any  other  spring  wheat;  and  also  that  it  filled  well 
where  it  lodged.  ' 

I  learn  that  all  this  wheat  raised  in  Cornwall,  came 
from  a  peck  of  seed,  procured  near  Boston  in  1839  or  '40. 
Some  suppose  there  are  two  kinds,  and  that  the  red  chaff 
is  the  best.  It  is  dark  colored,  hard  and  heavy.  Until 
our  millers  learned  how  to  grind  it,  it  was  supposed  to 
make  inferior  flour. 

Homer  Wright,  of  this  town,  got  44  bushels  ftrom  1{ 
bu.  of  seed;  Mr.  Elmorej  26  from  I  bu.;  Orval  Smith, 
29  from  1  bu.  of  seed;  Hiram  Foster,  of  Whitaey,  42 
from  H  bu.;  B.  Simonds,  41  from  !{  bu.  of  seed. 

I  am  surprised  that  our  farmers  should  send  so  much 
of  this  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  considering  the' 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  that  there  is  not  more 
of  it  than  ought  to  be  sowed  in  two  counties. 


Shortkamy  H.^JM,.14,  ;844, 
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RENSSELAER  AG.  SOCIETY. 

AOUCTTLTUJIAL  SCHOOL  AND  PATTERN  FABM. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rennelaer  Go.  Agricultural 
Society^  for  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  oth- 
er bosioess,  was  holden  at  Troy,  on  the  6th  of  Febroary. 
The  President,  Wm.  P.  Van  Rensseiaer,  Esq.  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address — it  was  a  well  written,  com- 
mon sense  document.  He  spoke  of  the  general  advantages 
of  agriculture — of  the  necessity  of  basing  all  its  opera- 
tions as  &r  as  possible  on  ayatem — of  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  before  they 
can  be  best  adapted  to  each  other — of  the  aidvantages  of 
enoooraging  all  branches  of  home  industry,  particularly 
domestic  and  household  manufactures— of  the  importance 
of  the  silk  culture,  the  practicability  of  which  he  consi- 
dered well  demonstrate. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  President's  address,  Gen. 
TiSLS  introduced  a  resolution  commendatory  of  the  pro- 
ject for  establishing  an  Agricultural  School  and  Pattom 
JPrnrmy  and  after  some  pertinent  remuks,  introdnoed  Dr. 
I4XE,  the  Chairman  of  the  CommittA  on  Agriculture  in 
the  House  of  Assembly. 

I]^.  Lbb  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on 
the  necessity  of  seientiAc  knowledge  in  connexion  with 
agriculture,  designed  chiefly  to  show  the  advantages  which 
night  be  derived  from  such  an  institution  as  had  been 
ap&en  of— an  institution,  where,  as  he  said,  should  be 
tanght  thoroughly  and  alike,  the  practicoy  the  teUneo,  and 
the  prMs  of  agrieulture  and  its  kindred  branches.  He 
ehowed  that  in  proportion  to  the  tkUl  and  inMUgtneo  by 
n^ieh  labor  is  directed,  would  be  the  productive  earn- 
ings. He  cited  Massachusetts  as  an  example.  No  where, 
lie  said,  were  the  laboring  classes  as  well  educated  as 
there.  That  state  contained  one  twenty-second  part  of 
the  population  of  the  Union,  and  produced  last  year,  cae 
Mmdrod  mUUmu  <tf  dollars  worth (fj^roporty,  vis:  80  mil- 
Hens  of  manufactures,  15  millions  of  agricultural  products, 
mod  6  millions  from  the  sea.  If  the  other  stales,  said  Dr. 
I«ee,  had  produced  property  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
popnlation,  the  agi^'egate  would  have  been  tiDeitfy-ttao 
hundred  milliont  ^doUartl 

Dr.  Lee  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cook,  one  of  the  profes- 
aort  la  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  who  fbUowed  up  thesug- 
festioos  which  had  been  before  made,  with  some  very 
appropriate  and  interteting  remarks.  He  spoke  of  the 
means  of  wealth  which  are  lying  dormant  or  wasting  uae- 
lessly  away,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  value.  He  allu- 
ded particularly  to  manures,  and  in  this  connection  stated 
aome  startling  HmsIs.  He  said  he  was  much  surprised  the 
other  day,  at  meeting  with  an  I^gliahman  from  London, 
irho  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  bonss, 
and  who  had  succeeded  in  engaging  a  large  quantity  at 
aeven  dollars  a  ton.  Mr.  C.  said  there  were  slaughtered 
annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  thirty  thousand 
liead  of  cattle,  the  blood  and  oflkl  from  which  is  nearly 
all  wasted — the  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  air,  or  are  used 
to  fill  up  holes,  and  the  blood  goes  into  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  C.  aUnded  to  the  great  waste  of  other  manures. 
About  fifteen  thousand  biuhels  of  ashes  were  annually 
bonght  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  for  which  the  farmers  and 
otfaen  were  paid  12^  cents  per  boahel.  Alter  taking  out 
tiMiity  condo  worth  of  potash  from  each  bushel  of  these 
aihe^  they  were  sold  to  the  Long  Island  £armers  at  12]^ 
cents  a  bushel — the  original  cost 

There  are,  said  Mr.  C,  about  10  thousand  bushels  of 
oysters  used  every  year  in  this  neighborhood.  It  is  well 
known  by  some,  that  the  shells  are  an  excellent  manure ;  yet 
very  few  were  saved  here — they  are  mosUy  used  for  fill- 
ii^  up  in  grading  the  streets,  ftc.  and  are  commonly  co- 
Tered  many  feet  with  earth. 

Mr.  OaovB  of  Hoosick,  next  spoke.  He  was  a  native 
of  Germany.  In  that  country,  the  sctsncs  of  agriculture  is 
taught  in  all  the  schoo^i — ^the  law  requires  that  every 
teacher  should  be  able  to  instruct  in  both  the  principles 
and  practice.  jCveiy  college  in  Germany,  said  Mr.  G., 
has  a  professorship  of  agrieulture. 

Considerable  interest  was  evidently  aroused  in  rdation 
to  the  sulyect  df  establishing  an  Agricultural  School  and 
Pattern  Farm— a  sul^Jeet  to  which  we  are  happy  to  ase 
•aoaiklenble  itttBtioD  ii  beiog  dlreolad  frott  Tariow  Mo- 


tions of  the  state,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  no  relsxa^ 
tion  of  efibrt  till  the  object  is  fully  and  sueeestfoUy  ac^ 
complished. 

FOOD  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


We  have  been  much  interested  by  the  examination  of 
a  Report  made  by  Mr.  Senior  of  England,  on  thetabje^ 
of  provision  for  the  poor.  It  is  the  result  of  an  exteogW^ 
observation,  and  wide  correspondence.  The  following 
is  given  as  the  quality  of  food  used  by  an  agricQ|tunlh| 
borer,  having  a  wife  and  four  children. 

▲HsaiCA.  • 

Jfeio-Forfc.~Tea,  coflTee,  wheat  bread,  meat  twiee  i 
day. 

IfoffsocAassCts^Poultry,  meat  or  fish,  with  rye  or  In 
dian  bread  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Jfscico. — Maize  prepared  either  in  porridge  or  the^ 
cakes,  and  beans,  with  chile,  a  hot  pepper  of  which  (be| 
eat  large  quantities  as  seasoning. 

CorlAogsna. — Chiefly  animal  food. 
.   Vmtoeutla^ — Maiae,  vegetables,  and  fruit 

Urugiuy* — Animal  food. 

Hisyti.— ^lantains,sweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable 

Bvaopx. 

Abrwoy.— Herrings,  oat  meal  porridge,  potatoet,  01 
ineal  brttd,  bacon,  and  salt  beef  perhaps  twiee  a  wed^ 
Brandy  in  general  use,  distilled  from  grain  or  potatoei. 

^iMdea.— In  the  south  potatoes  and  salt  fish;  ta  tfaj 
north  porridge  and  rye  bread. 

Rastio. — ^Rye  bread,  buckwheat,  and  sour  kroot;  khi| 
seasoned  with  salt  and  lard. 

Donmark. — ^Rye  bread,  inferior  codfoe,  cheese  asd  bul< 
ter. 

Hanoeatic  Towm. — ^Rye  bread,  potatoes,  bsaoaaeldoaij 
porridge,  cheap  fish. 

JftcMsnberg.— Good  soaad  food,  occasionally  nei^ 
beer. 

WurtwU)or^» — ^Pea  soup,  potatoes,  rye  bread,  meat  onei 
or  twiee  a  week. 

IToXkmii.— Rye,  cheese,  potatoes,  beaas  and  pork,  M 
termilk,  meal  soup,  beer. 

J3eZgt«m. — Bread,  potatoes,  and  milk. 

Franco.  (Haor«.)^Bread,  vegetables^  cider,  larel] 
meat,  coffee  and  molasses. 

Franco.  r^rdtofiy.)^Barley  bread,  potatocf,  cibta 
ges,  6  lbs.  of  pork  weekly. 

FroMU.  {La  Loire.) — Bread  and  vegetables,  baeoa  <l 
other  meat  now  and  then. 

Frmu.  (Bordoaux.y—Rye  bread,  Indian  com,  n] 
and  botcher's  meat  rarely. 

Piedmont.— No  meat,  a  lltUe  wine,  bread  of  maiuu 
wheat  fiour. 

Portugal — Salt  fish,  com  bread,  vegetable  soup  wU 
oil  or  lard. 

Grsece.— Com  or  wheat  bread,  olives,  pulie,  nit  fi^ 
and  meat  occasionally. 

European  T\krkoy Bread,  rice,  greens,  olivet  » 

onions,  meat  about  once  a  week. 

Jfotta.— Millet  soup,  barley  bread,  cheese,  herbSiWhe 
in  employ;  out  of  work,  bread  and  soup  only.  Theian 
remarks  apply  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Wallace  gives  the  following  as  the  weekly  e^ 
penditure  of  a  farm  laborer  in  England,  whose  Cuni^ 
consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and  two  children,  snd  wboi 
wages  were  98.  weekly,  or  about  $2,25. 

Two  pecks  of  oat  meal.  Is.  6d.  Five  peeks  of  poti 
toes,  2s.  Id.  Milk,  Is.  Loaf  of  bread,  6d.  HalfouM 
of  tea  and  half  pound  of  sugar,  5d.  1  lb.  of  bacoo,  od 
Fish,6d.   Coal,  oil,  soap.  Is.  Id.   Tobacco,  3d.  RenMj 

The  food  of  the  Irish  laborer  is  mostly  potatoes;  otto 
Scotch,  oat  and  barley  bread,  and  fish.  . 

The  following  singular  facU  are  stated  in  Mr.  Cbia 
wick's  Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Eoglish  Poor  Lawi 
It  shows  a  most  perverted  state  of  things  in  that  countiy 
one  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  should  exw- 
and  would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  in  thisconntiyi  wne 
ther  the  loafer  and  the  pauper  do  not  fare  better  wai 
those  who  stmggle  to  maintain  their  independence  oj 
honest  industry?  If  so,  we  are  approaching  resulU  00 
widely  different  from  those  that  are  bowing  ^^^wn  w 
popolaUon  of  Iha  old  world  with  taxAtion  »A  diitre* 
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latk  (dm  of  sobstantial  food,  Mr.  Chadwick  states  that 
Tbe  tnuo^ported  (hief  receives, 330  oz. 
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181 
168 
151 
122 


Tbe  eooTieted  thief 

ne  nspeeCed  thief 

The  soldier 

Tbc  able  bodied  pauper 

Tbe  iadependent  laborer 
Thii  is  rercning  the  law  of  nature  and  society,  with  a 
vmgesMC;  and  when  a  gOTemment  sanctions  such  fla- 
{natmags,  it  may  expect  that  men  will  steal  and  grow 
fas,  linker  thaQ  work  and  starve.    The  food  of  the  labor- 
er is  te  eovntiy  is  as  well  illustrated  in  the  anecdote  of 
ihi  Stitiaore  apprentice,  as  by  any  thing  we  have  met 
vJO.  Aa  apprentice  complained  to  a  magistrate  that  his 
mates  vat  atarring  him.    <<  Indeed ;  what  does  he  give 
fsatocstf    » Why— why,"  lisped  the  fellow,  «  no- 
tkiag  M  bread,  and  potatoes,  and  beef,  and  mntton,  and' 
■eb  Iftc^    <<  Well,  what  would  yon  have?"    «  Why 
^wfcj— phm  pudding,  and  cakes,  and  roast  turkey,  and 
■efclike!" 


WATER  ON  FARMS— CEMENT  PIPES. 
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Those  only  who  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 

|0odwafeai9(9taeea  on  their  farms,  can  fully  appreciate' 

the  privates  thcyeonfer,  or  the  amount  of  suffering  they 

fcev«i,i&ca1liefnin  stock  have  no  drink  except  such' 

aaisdsitHoBtfioten  once  or  twice  a  day  from  a  well, 

oraiceU%edtote  driven  a  distance  to, a  pond  or  a 

U  k  floprisiog  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  this 

of  water,  when  so  much  is  depending  upon  it,  and 

wha  n  iiiae  expense  would  in  most  cases  provide  a  re- 

meif  for  Ike  eviL    Wells,  artificial  ponds,  fltc.  may  be 

lesorledlo,  when  nothing  better  can  be  provided;  but 

cxpcricnee  pnres  flat  running  water,  such  as  is  flimish- 

ei  by  tpnaga,  or  streams^  and  which  can  be  conducted 

to  fte  points  where  it  is  most  wanted,  is  not  only  the 

best  for  sloek,  bat  Ur  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

r,  Teiy  few  fiums,  on  which  water  works  of 

not  be  constructed*  and  the  water  conveyed 

pipes  wherever  deaired;  still  we  have  known  men 

sr  for  donuntic  use,  year  after  year,  in 

bart^  or  inhqgabeads^  when  nothing  but  a  little  energy  or 

iftall  wvrcqoired  to  bring  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 

spring  wrier  to  their  doors. 

For  (he  pvpoee  of  conreying  water  from  a  distance, 
pqwsofTarions  kinds  have  been  resorted  to,  of  which 
fte  most  conmon  are  lead,  wood  and  cement.    Of  these 
ve  give  a  decided  preference  to  cement,  unless  used  in 
cacBastsnees  where  a  great  pressure  ir  unavoidable, 
vhcB  pabsiM  wood  or  lead  might  be  substituted.    That 
t  rcmsMt  {Hpe  properly  constructed  will  not  resist  any  or- 
daary  presnre,  is  eflbctnally  disproved  by  one  we  have 
in  ese  far  eonveying  water  to  our  buildings,  and  on  which 
sperpcH&idar  preanre  of  Ibrty  feet  has  not  the  slightest 
We  didHw  lead  as  a  conductor  of  water  for  do- 
pszposes,  because  (here  are  very  few  springs  that 
to  not  eonlain  nits  of  some  kind  sufficient  to  have  a  de- 
eofrosive  action  on  the  lead,  as  such  pipes  on  ex- 
almost  invariably  show,  and  lead  is  too  active 
a  poison  to  be  trusted  in  the  human  sys< 
I  mf  form.    Wood  is  free  from  the  objection  at- 
itokad,  but  its  want  of  durability  is  a  serious  ob- 
ID  its  use.    In  passing  through  orchards,  or  mea- 
roois  will  insinuate  themselves  through  the  minu- 
t  cfcriecs,  and  once  entered  will  spread  and  ramify,  so 
to  speedily  fill  the  pipe  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
Clover  is  if  possible,  more  injurious  to  wood 
pipes  ten  the  roots  of  trees,  and  we  have  known  an  aque- 
tet  nined,  and  taken  up,  from  the  obstniction  caused  by 
the  rods  of  this  phuit.    Obeervalton  and  experience  both 
iaAKing  us  to  prefer  a  pipe  made  of  cement  or 
and  ssnd,  to  any  other  material  for  conveying 
are  several  reasons  fbr  this  preference. 
The  liM  is  tbe  parity  and  sweetness  of  the  water  so  con- 
If  the  wster  is  good  at  the  source,  it  is  good  at 
no  poiaoooos  metal,  or  disagreeable  wood 
^Mt^lvfag  been  added.    A  well  made  cement  pipe,  is 
^  ^a  aicanons  mtMoBut,  and  preserves  water  as 
^MViiMapiptofttiatitone.   In  tbe  fMood  place 


a  cement  pipe  is  durable.  Lead  usually  soon  fails  from 
corrosion,  and  wood  from  decay;  a  cement  pipe  does 
neither.  If  well  bedded,  and  at  such  a  depth  as  not  to  be 
disturbed  from  the  surface,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  last  forever.  Indeed,  the  cement  aque- 
ducts of  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  after  the  lapse  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  of  years,  furnish  pretty  good  evidence 
on  this  point.  In  tlie  third  place  cement  pipe  is  the 
cheapest.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  the  first  outlay  in 
most  cases  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  pipe,  and  because 
when  once  done  well,  it  is  done  for  all  time,  accidents  ex- 
cepteil. 

We  have  had  some  inquiries  as  to  the  best  materials, . 
and  the  best  methods  of  making  cement,  both  for  cisterns 
and  for  water  pipes,  and  all  such  we  propose  to  answer 
here.  The  best  material  for  cement  is  the  water  lime  of 
Ulster  or  Onondaga;  but  it  shoukl  be  of  undoubted  quali* 
ty,  fresh,  or  packed  in  air  tight  barrels,  or  it  will  be  lit- 
tle better  than  ordinary  good  quick  lime.  As  few  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  water 
lime  is  carried  in  tliis  state,  we  will  remark  here,  that  the 
researches  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  New- 
York,  showed  that  in  1839,  six  hundred  thousand  barrels 
were  manufactured  in  Ulster  co.,  and  an  inmiense  quan- 
tity is  annually  manu&ctured  in  Onondsiga  and  Madison 
counties.  To  prepare  the  cement,  two  bushels  of  very 
coarse  sand  or  even  fine  gravel,  sharp  and  clean  from  all 
dirt  or  loam,  is  mixed  with  one  bushel  of  lime.  The 
cleaner  and  sharper  the  sand,  the  firmer  and  better  the  ce- 
ment; great  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  this  part 
of  the  operation,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lime* 
For  cisterns,  or  other  purposes  where  water  lime  is  used, 
the  same  precautions  will  be  found  essential,  and  if  ob- 
served, failures  can  scarcely  occur. 

There  are  several  methods  of  laying  down  cement  pipe, 
but  all  so  simple  and  easy,  that  any  one  may  perform  the 
operation ;  aldiough  practice  enables  one  to  work  water 
lime  pipe  so  much  more  perfectly  and  readily,  that  an 
experienced  hand  should  be  obtained  when  practicable. 
The  first  thing  is  to  provide  the  water  to  be  conducted. 
If  a  single  spring,  or  a  stream,  it  may  be  considered  rea- 
dy fbr  use;  if  from  several  springs,  they  must  be  conduct- 
ed to  a  common  reservoir;  and  if  tiie  water  is  to  be  de- 
rived fh)m  wet  grounds,  deep  covered  drains  centering  at 
some  convenient  point,  wUl  be  required.  From  fliis 
point,  or  reservoir,  the  water  is  to  be  conducted  in  ce- 
ment pipes  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted.  The  ditch 
for'  a  water  pipe  should  be  not  less  than  two  feet  deep,  and 
if  intended  to  convey  water  for  the  use  of  a  family,  should 
be  still  deeper;  as  if  laid  shallow,  the  heat  of  the  earth 
when  the  water  flows  any  distance  fh>m  the  spring,  ren- 
ders'it  disagreebly  warm  in  sunmier.  The  width  of 
the  ditch  may  be  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  a  deep 
trench  requiring  more  width  than  a  shallow  one.  Where 
intended  for  the  use  of  stock  only,  pipes  so  low  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  fi-ost,  the  plow,  or  pressure  from  pas- 
sing bodies,  are  sufllcient  for  every  purpose.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  should  be  level,  free  from  holes  or  soft 
places,  as  such  would  permit  unequal  pressure  on  the  pipe, 
and  endanger  its  breaking. 

We  have  known  two  kinds  of  implements  used  for  lay- 
ing the  pipe.  In  one  of  these  cases,  firm  but  flexible 
harness  leather  was  sewed  into  a  tube  four  or  five  feet  in 
length,  of  the  diameter  it  was  intended  to^give  the  pipe, 
and  then  rammed  fUU  of  bran.  A  covering  of  cement  an 
inch  thick  was  placed  on  the'  bottom  of  the  trench,  this 
cylinder  placed  on  the  middle  of  that,  and  a  covering  of 
cement  well  worked  over  it  with  a  trowel,  or  by  hAnd, 
for  20  or  24  inches.  The  cylinder  vras  then  drawn  for- 
ward, while  the  cement  was  held  hack  by  the  other  hand, 
and  ttius  the  pipe  was  rapidly  and  perfectly  formed.  Two 
narrow  boards,  served  to  confine  the  cement  placed  on  the 
ground  for  the  betl,  to  the  proper  width  of  four  or  six 
inches,  according  to  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  thus  left  the 
completed  aqueduct  of  a  square  form  on  its  exterior  sur- 
face. In  the  other  instance  the  implement  for  forming 
the  pipe  was  a  round  rod  turned  perfectly  true,  some  two 
feet  in  length,  and  perforated  fhm  end  to  end  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  strong  cord.  To  this  oord isattached  a  piece 
of  wood  ten  inches  long,  of  the  same  size  as  the  rod, 
turned  perfectly  smooth,  and  tapering  to  each  end.  Tho 
cement  as  laid  oru  the  long  lod^  well  worked  down  by  % 
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-Mwel,  and  when  sitfflleicnlly  coreretTifl  wiwn  forward* 
leaving  the  short  rod  attached  to  the  cord  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear.  As  the  work  advances,  and  the  cement  sets, 
which,  if  good,  is  very  quickly  done,  the  short  rod  is 
drawn  forwani  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the  bore  of 
the  pipe  uniform  in  its  size,  perfectly  smooth,  and  free 
from  every  thing  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  water.  Ei- 
ther  of  these  methods,  with  good  materials,  will  produce 
an  aqueduct  sound,  free,  and  which  in  a  few  weeks  will 
become  almost  as  hard  as  sanilstone.  Much,  however,  is 
depending  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  mortar,  or 
cement,  in  worked  around  the  rods  that  form  the  bore. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  rods  to  remain  too 
long  before  they  are  drawn  forward,  as  the  cement,  when 
partially  set,  may  in  that  way  be  cracked  and  )i\jured. 
Should  such  cracks  occur,  the  work  may  be  made  safe  by 
immediately  covering  the  place  with  fresh  cement. 

The  cement  should  be  used  as  fast  as  prei)arcd,  or  a 
firm  pipe  need  not  be  expected.  If  kept  dry  during  the 
donstruction,  the  work  will  be  the  better,  for  though  such 
cement  will  in  time  harden  under  water,  dryness  greatly 
facilitates  that  process.  If  necessar>',  water  may  be  al- 
lowed to  flow  through  the  pipe  as  fast  as  constructed ;  but 
it  is  best  to  avoid  it  if  possible,  and  in  no  event  must  any 
pressure  be  allowed,  as  that  would  certainly  destroy  the 
work.  The  pipe  should  remsin  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  before  it  is  filled  with  water,  or  pressure  per- 
mitted to  take  place.  A  piece  of  lead  pipe  of  suitable 
bore,  should  be  used  to  connect  the  cement  pipe  with  the 
hydrant  or  pentstock,  as  without  such  precaution  frost  or 
accidental  concussion  might  fracture  the  cement  If  it 
be  necessary  for  any  part  of  the  pipe  to  sustain  a  greater 
pressure  thxm  another,  that  part  should  receive  a  second 
layer  of  cement,  well  worked  upon  the  first 

When  the  pipe  is  laid,  it  should  be  uncovered  a  few 
days  to  set,  anti  then  fine  earth  should  be  thrown  upon  it, 
with  water  to  dampen  it,  so  as  to  have  it  pack  close  a- 
bout  the  pipe.  At  first  the  filling  of  the  trench  should 
proceed  carefully ;  but  the  whole  should  be  packed  close, 
80  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of  breaking.  As  to  the  ex- 
pense of  cement  pipe,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  the  business,  for  saying  .that  of  one 
inch  bore  aqueduct,  he  can  lay  10  rods  per  day,  and  13 
of  three-fourths  inch  per  day.  Lime  of  good  quality,  can 
be  procured  for  16  cents  per  bushel  at  the  mills,  ana  al- 
lowing 6  cents  per  bushel  for  the  sandy  if  the  work  was 
charged  at  $1,50  per  day,  it  would  \^  about  12  cts.  per 
rod,  and  the  expense  of  the  material  and  laying  the  pipe, 
some  37  cts.  per  rod.  The  cost  of  the  trench  would  de- 
pend on  the  size  and  depth,  and  of  that,  each  can  judge 
for  himself.  One  dollar  a  rod  for  the  whole  expense 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate.  Lead  pipe  would  cost  from 
$1,50  to  $1,75,  according  to  size,  and  wood  could  not  be 
aflbrded  as  low  as  cement.  We  think  no  fiirmv  who 
wishes  to  construct  an  aqueduct,  will  reg^t  that  he  has 
made  choice  of  water  lime  instead  of  lead  or  wood;  and 
every  man  who  has  not  water  convenient  oo  his  farm, 
will  do  well  to  see  whether  he  cannot  obtain  it  in  this 
way,  at  an  expense  bearing  no  comparison  with  the  be- 
nefits that  would  accrue. 


VIRGINIA  FARMING. 


Ths  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  North  Mduntain,  contains  the  finest  farm- 
ing district  in  Virginia,  and  is  exceeded  by  few,  if  any, 
sections  of  the  United  States  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  strong   limestone  one,   admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  com,  and  favor- 
able to  the  peifectlon  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  In  that 
latitude.    In  a  late  no.  of  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor, 
we  find  an  interesting  account,  furnished  by  the  Rev.  O. 
B.  Brown,  of  the  farm  of  Col.  Joseph  ^Tuley,  near  Win- 
chester, the  principal  point  of  trade  in  the  Valley.    It  is 
a  beautiful  domain  of  about  1,000  acres,  of  which  about 
800  acres  are  under  cultivation.    The  house  is  a  splendid 
mansion,  75  by  60  feet,  built  m  the  best  manner,  with  suit- 
able out  houses,  green  house,  house  for  laborers,  &c.  The 
green  house  has  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  rare 
•and  beautifijl  exotics  to  be  foimd  in  the  country.    <<Herc 
are  seen  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Li^  of  the  Talleyi 


in  their  mtive  dress,  aa  lup^il^  ftom  Syria ;  the  eras 
and  lemon  trees,  loaded  perpetually  with  fruit  in  tfa 
various  stages,  ftt>in  the  openfag  blossom  to  the  fall  r 
orange  and  lemon.  The  bulrash  of  the  Nile,  such 
formed  the  ark  of  the  infant  Bffoaes,  and  the  rich  flow 
among  which  it  grew,  together  with  plants  from  ert 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  all  flooriahing  here." 

But  our  principal  object  in  alladiag  to  this  paper  i: 
notice  the  course  of  culture  puraned  on  this  fium,  C 
Tuley  being  considered  the  beat  Csrmer  of  the  nei^ 
borhood.  CoL  T.  pursues  what  is  caUed  the  five  ye 
shift  system,  and  is  as  follows  :  He  lakes  a  Add  t 
years  in  clover,  and  turns  over  the  aod  in  the  month 
August,  or  early  in  September.  FTons  the  5th  (o  < 
l5th  of  Oct.  he  sows  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  whest  to  ) 
acre,  and  liarrows  it  in.  After  the  wheat  is  cut,  the  fi* 
lies,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  and  Btro 
growth  of  rag- weed.  In  the  following  spring  he  tu 
it  up  with  the  plow,  and  plants  to  com  before  the  m 
die  of  April.  The  com  is  planted  4  feet  apart  « 
way,  and  eight  or  ten  kernels  in  a  hill.  The  cultiTsti 
is  principally  done  with  a  plow,  beginning  as  bood 
the  com  is  fairly  up,  and  plowing  it  berth  ways  about  fc 
times  in  the  season.  At  the  second  plowing,  the  hoe  fi 
'lows,  and  tfie  com  is  thinned  to  two  stalks  m  the  hi 
I  The  hoe  is  seldom  used  but  once,  and  the  com  is  hill 
'no  more  than  the  plow  will  do  it.  When  the  com  is 
*ripe  that  it  will  mature  in  the  stack,  it'  is  cut,  sod  t 
{land  immediately  put  into  wheat.  Sometimes  he  so' 
ion  the  seed  and  plows  it  in;  sometimes  he  fintpJos 
and  then  sows  and  harrows  in  (he  seed ;  being  gorem 
by  the  state  of  the  ground.  After  the  whest  is  tow 
the  field  is  seeded  to  clover.  After  the  whest  is  harres 
ed,  nothing  is  permitted  to  go  'npon  ttie  ground  to  di 
turb  the  young  clover.  The  field  then  lies  two  yeai^ 
clover,  when  wheat  again  follows.  In  the  sprisg 
each  year,  half  a  hushel  to  an  acre,  of  plaster,  it  wv 
on  the  clover,  and  heavy  crops  of  grass  are  in  this  wi 
secured.  In  this  course  of  farming,  he  onee  raised  fro 
two  acres  of  land  80  boiAiMs  of  -wheat;  from  s  field  • 
60  acres,  he  averaged  more  than  31  bushels  per  sere:  a: 
from  a  field  of  30  acres  65  bnahels  of  shelled  com 
the  acre.  He  considers  the  dover  and  the  plsrter  as  (1 
princijf>al  means  of  improving  die  soilf  yet  he  is  ve 
eareftil  to  allow  no  manure  to  be  wasted.  On  the  co 
trary,  he  makes  large  quanUtiee  of  it  annually,  which^ 
applies  to  the  highest  parts  of  his  fields,  turning  it  md 
with  the  plow,  which  he  prefers  to  using  it  as  s  top  dn 
sing. 

Col.  Tuley  keeps  a  valuable  stock  of  fW)m  15  to^ 
milch  cows;  from  80  to  100  hogs;  and  a  flock  of  abc 
100  sheep.  In  his  park  about  300  yards  from  the  hooi 
he  has  nine  or  ten  elks  of  the  large  Missouri  breed*  a 
about  50  beautiful  fallow  deer.  The  venison  ftirnis& 
by  these,  is  very  superior.  The  garden  contains  m 
3  acres;  and  has  beds  of  fourteen  kmds  of  stniwberri< 
besides  raspberries,  currants,  several  kinds  of  &"P< 
&c.  &c.  His  orchards  are  extensive,  embracing  apr" 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  damfons,  plums,  quinces,  api 
cots  of  the  best  varieties,  and  indeed  most  other  iw 
the  climate  is  capable  of  producing.  In  short,  tf 
Tuley's  farm  exhibito  in  all  ite  parts,  much  tm 
worthy  of  admiration;  and  in  the  dwellmg  is  to  be  toui 
that  urbanity  and  hospitality  which  fomi«  a  distiDrua 
big  trait  of  the  Virginia  farmer. 


"  LOWBLL   OFFERIHG.' 

This  publication  is  "trrttlsn,  Bdihd  mA  P«*"J**^ ! 
PSHALX  oPEnATivss,  wtu^lo^^  <»  «*»  mW*/*  ^  ^^S 
Mass.  If  other  prooft  were  wanttog,  we  have  m  ^ 
pages  of  this  periodical,  abundant  evidence  thai  w^ 
labor  is  not  incompatible  with  the  culture  of  we  ^^^ 
Some  of  the  articles  written  by  these  A***^.  ff  7-  ti 
work  in  the  mills  twelve  hours  a  day,  (w wen,  ^^^ 
way,  we  think  U  lather  too  much,)  will  compare  ^ 
ably  with  the  wrMon  produetloM  of  any  women  u. 
landl 

The  work  is  edited  by  Bfttttt  tJtmW  * '**^'^' 
puMiahed  monthly  idrfl  t  year. 
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INDUN  COBN. 


Im  letaal  Talae  to  the  country,  it  is  probable  our  In- 

iin  com  crop  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  of  our  agri- 

CBltanl  products.     Adapted  in  some  of  its  varieties  to 

cfery  part  of  the  Unitei)  States;  exceeded  in  nutritive 

povera  by  few  if  any  of  the  cultivated  plants;  cultiva- 

te>l  wiih  great  ease,  and  only  requiring^   one  season  for 

ks  perCection,  it  is  not  surprising  that  com  should  be  a 

geaenl  bvorite,  and  that  more  land  should  be  employed 

in  th<  productioo  of  this  crop,  than  any  other  one.    The 

eora  oop  of  •  the  U.  States  may  safely  be  estimated  at 

400,000,000  of  bushels;  and  its  value  $125,000,000  an- 

sbUj.   Immense  as  is  the  qtuintity  of  com  produced,  it 

mM  be  evident  to  all,  that  this  quantity  might  be  greatly 

JDoeno],  even  were  no  more  land  devoted  to  its  cul- 

nre,  by  a  more  skillful  husbandry.    It  is  only  by  this 

Qouae,  iadeedy  in  the  older  states,  that  any  incroajie  of 

^ausjsj  is  to  be  expected,  since  no  considerable  addi- 

tka  of  knd  to  that  already  devoted  to  this  crop,  can  con- 

adaittf  bt  made.     In  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

ic  ii  iapOMble  to  set  limits  to  the  quantity  that  might  be 

aaooaUj  giovn,  should  the  demand  induce  the  popula- 

ttoa  to  divert  Qi^ir  productive  energies  into  that  channel. 

Ttere  sst  lew  crops  which  show  the  effect  of  skillful 
strongly  than  that  of  com;  and  this 
should  induce  the  farmer,  instead 
•i  iMiiK  to'his  Baaber  of  acres  in  com,  to  adopt  that 
wdl  i^ve  him  the  greatest  crops,  leaving 
Id  other  uses.    If  a  man,  by  good  cul- 
tan,  en  oktun  from  ten  acres  of  land  the  same  crop 
wtktkaam'  tekes  Irom  fifteen  to  twen^  to  give,  then 

as  to  obtain  the  greater  amount.  That 
of  •ores  that  now  do  not  yield  more 
froB  SO  to  40  Irashels  to  the  acre,  that  would  with 
enttBre  jriekl  Irom  70  to  80,  none  acquainted 
with  ovJtgrifloitare  can  doubt.  But  we  have  heard  it 
ttid,  «  if  I  employ  all  my  labor  and  manure  on  ten  acres, 
tfM  ■■■iwlii  of  njr  Adds  muft  suffer."  The  answer  is 
flff ;  why  orilivate  20,  wftken  you  can  get  the  same  quan- 
fky  fcoB  107  mad  will  rest  from  cropping  be  more  inju- 
rioBB  t*  fhe  soil,  than  the  exhausting  process  pf  cropping 
w^ktmmaaariagl  Why  m>read  the  labor  and  the  ma- 
BBM  teftappUod  to  ten  acres  would  give  80Q  bushels  of 
90Km,mmiiuKtjf  and  la  die  end  receive  but 600  bushels? 
Lstitbeicneasbeiod  too,  thalfa  piece  of  land  once  tho- 
na^^Uy  fitted  and  iDanared  for  corn,  is  fitted  to  produce 
ansDenoi  of  good  erop%  which  in  all  piobabHity  would 
(than  repay  in  their  extra  product,  any  extra  expense 
iMTthe  oom. 


As  file  seaaoB  fin-  planting  com  is  approaching,  we 
have  fonfftf«t  from  various  sources,  notices  of  some  re- 
■silable  com  crops,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  In  the  se- 
ketkm  of  examples,  reference  has  been  had  more  to  the 
teifai  of  treatment,  than  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  as  it 
is  of  bat  UfOe  ose  for  a  flurmer  to  publish  to  the  world  that 
he  has  grown  an  extraordinary  crop,  unless  he  also  shows 
Asv  he  bat  done  it.  For  this  reason  we*  have'  omitted 
VMM  of  Che  heaviest  crops  of  com  on  record.  And  here 
we  vooM  remark.  Chat  in  awarding  the  premiums  for 
eropt,  oar  agricultural  societies  have  not  sufllciently  in- 
«ttidoB  fidl  details  of  eultsre  from  the  applicapts.  In 
rnai<)ni(m  of  this  neglect  of  details,  one  great  object  of 
asoeiatkms  has  been  defeated,  and  the  good  effect- 
by  ftcB  propoitiODably  limited.  This  every  one 
at  fieel,  who  turns  to  the  reports  of  the  societies  in  the 
slstes  or  eoanties,  witti  the  view  of  ascertaining 
<h«  best  method  of  eullnre  in  aU  its  parts,  of  any  given 


IV  fijitiastaaee  we  shall  select  is  from  the  report  of 
t  oop  aade  by  Hr.  Stevens  of  Hoboken.  We  do  this 
becaiie  k  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  great  com  crops, 
aad  Aowt  the  action  of  street  sweepings  or  manure, 
Ytrypiaialy: 

'Mr.  fitar«D8.giiFe  his  ground  three  plowiiw  befbre 

before  the  last  plowing  put  on  vOO  horse 

He  than  planted  in  double 

r,dibbUngineachgndn.   To  do  this 

and  mommoft  ^  .iKVWd  .^o  ipwa  of 


form  equilateral  triangles,  the  sides  of  which  wer  t  seven 
inches,  as  thus. 


Into  these  holes  he  drove  pegs  3|  inches  long.  As  the 
com  was  dropped  into  the  holes  so  made,  a  man  follow- 
ed with  a  basket  of  rotten  dung  with  which  he  filled  them 
up.  During  the  season  the  corn  was  suckered  three  times. 
The  intervals  were  repeatedly  plowed,  and  the  rows 
I  kept  clean  of  weeds  by  hoeing  and  hand  weeding." 

This  com  was  raised  on  a  bet  of  50  guineas  between 
Mr.  Stevens  and  a  Mr.  Ludlow.  Mr.  L.  planted  his 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the  com  8  inches  from  stalk  to 
stalk  in  the  rows.  His  ground  was  manured  with  200 
loads  of  street  dirt.  His  crop  was  98  bushels  and  14  qts. 
per  acre;  Mr.  Steven's  118  bushels  and  2  quarts  per  acre. 
Unless  the  great  quantity  of  street  manure  used  made  it 
necessary,  or  the  condition  of  the  soil  was  bad,  no  good 
reason  can  be  given  (br  so  many  plowings  for  a  com  crop. 

In  1831,  6.  Butler,  Esq.  of  Chenango  co.  in  this  state, 
raised  140  bushels  of  com  from  one  acre.  The  soil  was 
a  stiff  loam,  nearly  covered  with  small  stones,  of  which 
50  loads  to  the  acre  were  taken  off  before  tillage.  It  was 
plowed  but  once,  but  this  was  done  in  tlie  best  manner. 
Mr.  B.  adds— «  We  then  drew  on  25  cart  loads  (about  25 
bushels  to  the  load,)  of  sheep  manure,  and  spread  it 
evenly  on  the  fiirrow.  Rolled  and  harrowed  with  the 
furrow,  with  a  light  double  harrow,  containing  40  teeth, 
until  it  was  a  complete  garden  mold,  and  the  earth  well 
incorporated  with  the  manure.  Again  picked  off  the 
stones,  and  again  rolled  and  planted  on  the  22^1  and  23d 
of  May,  on  an  even  surface,  with  the  early  small  white 
flint  com  steeped  in  a  solution  of  copperas  and  saltpetre, 
and  then  tarred  and  rolled  in  plaster,  and  planted  in  doa- 
ble drills  3^  feet  from  center  to  center  of  the  middle  drill. 
The  plants  standing  singly  from  12  to  13  inches  on  the 
main  drill.  The  com  was  once  plowed,  and  afterwards 
kept  clean  with  the  hoe,  pkstered  well  on  the  plant, 
topped  at  the  usual  time,  was  ripe  on  the  Idth  of  Sept., 
and  was  harvested  on  the  I4th  and  15th  of  Oct. 

In  this  case  the  sheep  manure  sustained  the  high  reptt- 
tation  it  has  acquired  for  the  com  crop,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  wiUi  the  exception  of  that  produced  in  the 
hog  pen,  our  experience  would  lead  us  to  prefer  the  ma- 
nure from  the  sheep  fold,  to  any  other  ordinary  farm  ma- 
nures. One  thorough  plowing  was  here  found  sufllcient, 
the  rest  being  left  to  the  harrow ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  in  most  cases  one  plowing  well  done,  will  be  found 
better  than  more.  A  fine  mellow  seed  bed  must  in  any 
event  be  had,  and  the  soil  must  be  moved  with  eiliiei 
plow  or  harrow  until  this  is  provided. 

Another  example  of  a  good  crop  of  eora,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Bugbee  of  Palmer,  Mass.  who  raised  from  five  acres  of 
land  540  bushels,  or  106  bushels  per  acre.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  B.  of  his  mode  of  cul- 
ture : — "  Last  spring  I  plowed  up  a  piece  of  green  sward* 
measuring  about  five  acres,  and  prepared  it  for  com  as 
well  as  my  means  would  permit.  After  plowing,  30  loads 
of  manure  to  the  acre,  were  spread  over  the  g^und,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  earth  by  means  of  the  har- 
row, without  turning  up  or  breaking  the  sod.  The 
ground  being  now  prepared,  on  the  30th  of  May  I  planted 
my  com.  A  small  quantity  of  ashes,  lime,  andplaiater  of 
paris,  mixed  together  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was 
used  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  put  in  each  hill.  Of  this 
mixture,  there  were  2|  bushels  of  lime,  2\  bushels  of 
plaster,  and  25  bushels  of  ashes  for  the  5  acres.  The  com 
was  hoed  but  twice,  a  third  hoeing  being  unnecessary.'' 

This  crop  affords  another  of  the  many  proofs  already 
existing  of  the  excellent  effect  of  such  a  compost  of  lime, 
plaster  and  ashes,  especially  on  inverted  sward,  as  that 
prepared  by  Mr.  B.  Those  .farmers  who  sell  off  their 
ashes,  and  harvest  com  crops  of  only  30  or  40  bushels 
per  acre,  would  do  well  to  imitate  Mr.  B.  in  the  use  made 
of  his. 

In  1823,  Leonard  Hill  received  the  premium  offered  by 
the  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  for  the  best  crop  of 
com.  We  condense  his  statement  of  the  culture,  Itc. 
The  soil  naturally  was  deep  and  rich.  During  the  pre- 
vious winter,  yrhile  it  was  greensward,  his  cattle  were 
jP9:fM  ffit}\fo^^fii9^}xpofk  It.    }a  May^  it  wis  plowed  reiy  deep  into 
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■qanares  2  feet  7  inches  in  width.  It  was  then  manured 
in  the  hole,  64  cart  loads  barn  manure  bein^  nsed.  It  was 
planted  early  with  white  and  flesh  colored  corn,  rarie- 
ties  having  small  cobs.  The  keroels  were  placed  about 
four  inches  apart  in  the  hills,  not  thrown  together  as  usu- 
al. In  tlie  middle  of  July,  the  com  spindled,  grew  vcr)' 
thick,  and  so  filling  the  spaces  that  the  rows  were  scarce- 
ly discernible.  It  was  hoed  three  times,  and  all  the  suck- 
ers early  cleared  from  it.  It  was  gathered  on  the  first  of 
October.  The  quantity  of  shelled  com,  ascertained  by 
jlisinterested  men,  was  139  bushels,  3  pecks. 

This  was  a  great  crop,  but  the  account  is  defectire  in 
not  stating  the  number  of  stalks  left  in  each  hill.  The 
▼arieties  of  com  must  have  been  of  the  small  kind,  or 
■uch  close  planting  would  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  ears.    The  quantity  of  manure  was  enormous. 

Some  of  the   most  extraordinaiy  crops  of  com  ever 
grown  in  the  United  States,  were  those  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Pratt  of  Eaton,  Madison  co.    In  1^22,  they  ob- 
tained from  3  acres,  517^  bushels,  or    172  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  1S23,  from  4  acres,  tiSO  bushels,  or  170  bush- 
els per  acre.     They  prepared  their  land  in  the  best  man- ' 
ner,  then  with  a  shovel  plow  made  a  trench  20  inches; 
•wide  into   which  the  manure  was  placed  and  covered.  I 
On  these  trenches,  so  covered,  the  seed  com  was  drilled  in 
three  rows,  thus : 


Two  feet  nine  inches  distant,  or  3  feet  9  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  rows.    Another  trench  was  made, 
filled,  covered  and  ihilled  in  similar  manner.     ITius  the^ 
corn  stood  in  single  stalks,  6  inches  a  part  every  way,. 
and  2  feet  9   inches  clear  between  the  rows.  | 

It  is  evident  tliat  planted  in  this  manner,  more  sulks, 
wonld  be  placed  on  an  acre  than  in  almost  any  otlicrj 
way,  but  nothing  short  of  the  most  heavy  manuring, 
would  carry  through  such  a  crop.  We  have  found  by| 
experience  that  in  very  dry  summers,  close  planted  corn 
■offers  far  the  most,  and  if  too  near,  is  a  total  failure. 
We  once  phmted  a  piece  2^  feet  by  18  inches  in  the 
rows,  intending  3  stalks  to  the  hill.  The  corn  was  ma- 
nured in  the  hill.  The  growth  was  very  rapid  and  pro- 
mising until  the  ears  were  about  setting,  when  a  drouth 
of  some  weeks  occurred,  and  the  result  was  not  more 
fhan  half  a  crop.  The  years  in  which  Messi-s.  Pratts* 
crops  were  grown,  were  of  the  most  iSavorable  kind,  and 
the  crops,  under  their  course  of  planting  and  culture, 
most  astonishing. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Brewster  of  Oneida  co.  communicated 
to  Jmlge  Buel  an  account  of  a  crop  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes raised  by  him  in  that  year.    He  says,  « I  had  a  ten 
acre  lot  of  stiff  strong  sward,  that  had  not  been  plowed 
Ibr  many  years;  this  I  intended  chiefly  for  Indian  corn. 
In  one  comer  of  this  I  measured  off  one  acre  for  com, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  another  acre  for  potatoes.    I  drew 
on  about  twenty  loails  of  yard  manure  to  the  acre  on 
each,  turned  it  over,  followed  the  plow  with  the  roller, 
harrowed  and  fm-rowed  tliree   feet  apart  from  north  to 
Bouth,  and  put  down  about  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
that  was  turned  under.    Commenced  planting  the  20th  of 
May;  seed  soaked,  rolled  in  tar  and  water  and  plaster, 
put  4  grains  in  a  hill,  one   foot  apart.     The  first  lUy 
planted  one-fourth  of  an.acre,  which  came  up  well;  the 
other  planted  on  the  22d  and  23d,  did  not  come  up  well, 
owing,  as  I  thought,  to  the  seed  lying  too  long  in  the  hot 
sun  after  being  soaked,  and  we  replanted  it  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of.  June,"    From  the  ]  acre  first  planted  Mr.  B. 
had   26   bushs.  8  qts.   or    105  bushels  to  the   acre;  the 
other  5  did  not  do   so  well,  and  he  only  got  94  bushels 
and  2  quarts  of   shelled  corn   from    the    acre.      The 
potatoes  were  planted  on  the   1st  and  2d  of  June,  fur- 
rows three  feet  apart,  aud  the  seed  all  whole  and  large, 
dropped  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.     One  good  dressing 
was  given  them  with  the  plow  and  hoe,  which  was  all 
the  attention  they  received.    At  gathering,  by  measure 
he  had  d!9  ^  bushels,  by  weight,  560. 

Several  years  since  that  excellent  farmer,  Mr.  Rey- 
boUl,  of  Delaware,  on  a  field  of  22  acres,  raised  2216 
bushels  of  corn,  or  1 00  J  bushels  per  acre.  Seven  years 
previous  to  the  crop,  he  put  on  GO  bushels  of  lime  per 


acre,  and  pUinted  it  to  com;  ia  the  following  spring  he 
put  it  in  oats;  in  the  £bU  pnt  on  40  loads  of  bamyird 
manure  per  acre,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat  and  timo&j 
seed,  and  the  ensuing  spring  with  clover.  It  remiined 
in  grass  some  five  years,  and  received  one  top  drettin; 
of  40  loads  per  acre  of  manure.  It  was  mowed  four  or 
five  years  and  gave  from  2|  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
In  the  spring  of  1835  he.  gave  it  another  dressing  of  40 
loads  per  acre  of  long  mannre,  allowed  the  g^ran  to 
start  through  it,  and  then  with  a  furrow  10  inches  deep, 
tumed  the  whole  under.  The  com  was  planted  in  thai- 
low  furrows  3\  feet  each  way.  The  plow  was  never 
used  in  the  field  after  planting,  the  cultivation  being  per- 
formed by  the  cultivator  and  hoe;  and  no  hilling  was  al- 
lowed. Three  good  stalks  were  left  on  each  hill. 
When  the  com  was  glazed  it  was  cut  up,  and  put  io 
shocks.  On  this  statement.  Judge  Buel  remarks:  <' The 
management  which  led  to  tliis  extraordinaiy  product  of 
corn,  should  be  deeply  imprened  on  the  mind  of  everf 
farmer.  1.  The  ground  should  be  well  dunged  with 
long  manure.  2.  It  was  planted  on  a  grass  ley  with  om 
deep  plowing.  3.  It  was  well  pulverized  on  the  sor^ 
face  with  the  harrow.  '  4.  The  plow  was  not  used  inthfl 
after  culture,  nor  the  com  hilled.  5.  The  sod  waa  no( 
ilisturbed,  nor  the  manure  turned  to  the  surface;  and  6tfa, 
the  corn  was  cut  at  the  ground  when  it  was  fit  to  top.*^ 

We  had  marked  several  other  crops  as  worthy  of  note, 
but  have  room  for  only  the  following  which  we  select  a 
showing  what  crops  of  com  may  be  grown  on  the  veiy 
northern  verge  of  its  culture,  and  what  the  treaimeat 
was  tliat  produced  it. 

The  soil  was  gravelly,  dry,  had  been  cropped  leven 

years  in  succession,  and  manured   each  year.   In  the 

spring  of  1838,  the  hills  of  the  previous  year  were  split, 

a  good  drf*ssing  of  manure  put  on  and  plowed  in,  har- 

fowed,  and  with  a  light  plow  opened  into  drills  2^  fee< 

apart.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1 1  bushels  of  seed  com  wai 

put  in  a  tub,  and  hot  water  poured  on  it,  till  too  hottt 

I  stir  with  the  hand.    It  was  steeped  two  hoars,  then  dried 

I  by  rolling  in  plaster,  and  planted  the  same  day  in  hilli 

!  16  to  18  inches  apart,  and  from  6  to  7  kernels  in  a  hill 

I  On  the  5th  of  June  it  had  come  np;  on  the  llth  a  ssiaI, 

plow  was  passed  between  the  rows  lightly,  turning  the  lit- 

Ue  mold  rabed  to  the  middle,  and  care  being  taken  to  itii 

the  whole  surface  of  the  groond.    It  was  harrowed  art 

hoed  the  next  week,  ai|l  again  the  week  after  that,  thi 

owner  believing  that  the  maturity  of  com  may  be  hai 

tened  some  two  or  three  weeks  by  frequent  hoemg 

while  the  plants  are  young.    In  hoeing,  the  earth  wa 

left  nearly  flat.    On  the  first  of  September  the  com  w« 

cut  up,  and  husked  out  the  last  of  the  month.    The  cro| 

when  shelled,  fell  a  few  pounds  short  of  150  bushels  o 

corn  per  acre.    It  should  be  stated,  that  though  plen^ 

of  seed  was  used,  only  three  stalks  were  allowed  to  rfl 

main  in  a  hill,  the  best  being  selected  for  this  purpose. 

From  the   history  of  com  crops  here  given,  and  th 

mode  of  culture  adopted,  we  think  farmers  may  deriv 

some  useful  inferences.  We  have  omitted  the  great  crop 

of  Kentucky,  190  and  196  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  lBrgc< 

yet  grown  in  any  country,  as  the  details  of  culture  w« 

not  at  hand;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  tn 

premium  crops  in  this  and  other  states.    We  sUte  here 

few  of  the  most  prominent  results  disclosed: 

1.  The  soil  intended  for  com  must  be  dry;  all  exper 
ence  proves  that  moist  soils  are  unfit  ibr  the  culture  oi 
this  gram. 

2.  It  should  be  made  rich,  and  deep.  Cora  will  bea 
heavier  manuring  than  any  other  cultivated  phnU  *^ 
ihe  soil  should  be  deep  to  permit  the  roots  to  deecea 
beyond  all  tianger  of  drouth. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  seed  is  useful;  but  no  9«ed  ore 
soaked  or  swelled  for  planting:  or  sowing  should  be  w 
lowed  to  become  dry,  as  that  mjures  its  vitality. 

4.  The  use  of  top  dressing,  such  as  mixtures  of  wnjj^ 
lime,  plaster,  &c.  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,    ^c^ 
haps  there  are  few  ways  in  which  labor  is  better  expen 
ed,  than  in  placing  such  composts  about  com. 

5.  The  uselessness  of  hilling  com  is  demonstrated.  ^ 
a  great  crop  of  com  has  been  gro«m  Ibr  years,  m  wn 
this  practice  has  been  followed.  .        vu 

6.  ItSspiorMl  thatooni  tooOiidc  wiflaot^}'' 
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SHELL-WHEEL  PLOW. — (Fig.  S6.) 

*■  of  this  plow,  eoDiiMi  in  Iha  inlroiluction  of  a  fritliott  whirl  in  place  oT  Ihe  land  iide, 
yi  ■■  works  well  in  all  soils,  amt  mvcs  nearly  one-third  of  the  ilrafl,"  A  tiial  made  at  the 
rr  last  fell,  showed  (hat  this  plow  nut  with  99  pounds  len  drafl,  than  another  plow  (loing  tha 
exacUf  like  i(,  with  the  exceplinn  of  Uip  friction  wherl— one  plow  rrquirinE  208  anJ  Iha 
MiaXn  romdt  draft— furrow  12  inches  wide  anil  6  inches  liecp.  The  inventor  am)  nianufaclurer  is  ThonAS  D. 
finiui,  Oeacn,  S.  Y.  ' 


tfn  mw  HMDa   it  will  bear  lo  be  tiiicker  (han{ 

I  (AsL  IVmare  Maled  by  Mr.  Bella,  of  Newbur^h.i 

I  ta  Ac  Feti.  So.  of  the   current  vol.  of  Uie  CuUivatur,  ■ 

I  mv  it  nerd  id  &Is  cause. 

J  T.  IW  iBpoticy  of  thmwins  art  the  com  put  in  a  hill, 

(  ■*»>li^i1,  tosetber,  is  foreibly  shown  by  (be  success. 

f  ^fdWnrindrilli  of  a  single  kernel,  aa  in  the  case  of  | 

I  fe*lfMn.8leTcnaaDaPratIs.     We  rrequently  >■•""  •""•' 

[  tOHtiV  kow  much  thsy  have  planted  in  a  day. 


w  {lain  together,  they  lose  d 


Wa  do  Mt  expect  that  avery  nwn  will  raise  a  hundred 
MdUylMbdsof  cwn  lo  tbt  acre,  even  should  he  utel 
ney  nicnable  eSbn.  There  are  too  many  concurrini^i 
cnttiMteKas,  all  of  a  fiirtUBate  kind,  required  to  make 
SKkac^eoBmoD;  bW  that  any  good  soil,  skilfully  cn]-< 
tinMd,  say  be  made  (o  give  70  or  80  as  a  medium  crop, 
w«  liBf  bdiere.  Fewer  acres  planleil,  and  those  betler 
■^■ad  sod  tended,  would,  we  are^ondilenl,  much  in- 
(NMsksMncrapof  IbeooiBtrT,  as  wait  as  the  profits 


SPEtRQ  WORE. 


eilTT,  «c- 


monlh) 


TUat  it  BO  season  of  the  year  in  which  e 
(Miy,  and  (ood  calculation    is  more    requisite 

~'      Animals  oF  all  kinds,  youn^  and  old 

te  intended  for  labor,  demand  incr 
March  is  one  of  the  most  tryii 
s,  as  they  are,  as  the  saying  is,  "  taci 
. '  and  too  ofien  the  supply  of  either  they 
)  barely  sufficient  to  support  life.  If  farmers 
eonsidcr  the  much  i^realer  quantity  of  milk 
««>ill  yield  in  a  season  that  is  in  good  condition 
■hc^riif,  than  one  Ihal  has  "  been  on  lift"  tlirou);h 
HaiA  or  April,  we  are  confident  there  wontd  not  be  so 
■MjfteleUneonson  our  farms  as  there  now  ia.  II 
*M,  tttj  would  for  one  moment  rellMt  that  a  large  part 
ofiasaiiaaJ's  power  of  draft  lies  in  hisu-cighf,  and  thai 
■ttn  this  Is  wanting,  and  the  whole  is  thrown  on  miis- 
oUa  aertion,  the  animal  must  soon  give  way,  (hey 
*>^  feel  the  necessity  of  having  their  working  sloci;. 
*««»es  or  cattle,  at  this  season,  in  good  heart,  their  flpsli 
■Mdauliinrable;  and  we  should  bo  spared  (he  mortifi- 
^Stm  of  seeing  lo  many  poor  and  miserable  (cams  in 
AticU,  at  a  lime  when  all  should  be  life  and  sctivily, 
To  wot  veil,  nn  animal  must  be  kept  well;  and  the 
•irt,iB  nine  oies  out  of  (en  will  be  foimd  best  done, where 
ftf  liud  are  hi  Ihe  beet  condition.  You  might  as  well 
njM  an  so  Asiatic  team,  of  a  Jacliasi  anil  a  woman 
)*al  MieOicr,  wonid  break  up  Ihe  ground  to  Ihe  projier 
'^ss  that  a  pair  of  scarecrow  horses  or  oxen  can  do 
■■  ttm  Mdertike  lo  see  on  how  little  (bod  your 
^WMH  nhaitt.  No  better  criterion  it  needed  of  the 
*^~Tf  i  ■if'i  wlllTtttnn  nf  hit  giound^lhan  it  af- 


tonleil  by  his  animals;  and  he  who  starves  them,  will 
s^x'n  And  his  land  will  starve  him.  At  Ihia  season  of  the 
year  sheep  require  much  attention,  and  will  well  repajr 
il.  Sheep  nrn  among  our  must  prolitable  animals,  and 
on  the  whoIi>,  require  less  care  than  most  others;  if  the 
little  they  demanil  is  eiven  at  the  proper  lime.  Locric 
for  Ihe  lambs  and  Ihe  weak  ones  of  the  flock,  and  do 
sutfer  a  drove  uf  hardy  weathers  lo  pick  over  and 
(ramplfl  upon  (he  fodder,  before  the  ewes  and  lambt  can 

is  an  important  point  in  commencing  work  in  (ba 
spring,  that  every  implement  necessary  shoulil  be  at  hand, 
in  flrsl  rate  coariilton,  when  wanted.  The  good 
farmer  has  his  house  for  his  farm  implements,  as  well  as 
imtelf  or  bis  slock,  and  is  careful  that  all  shall  be 
1  their  place,  as  fast  as  the  season  Ibrows  Ihem  out 
of  use.  In  the  winter,  all  are  carehiUy  examined,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  are  made.  The  farmer  who  per- 
mits this  work  to  pass  until  the  implements  are  wanlwl  in 
Ihe  deld,  will  Qnd  he  must  lou  many  Taluable  hours,  if 
days,  at  ■  time  when  one,  if  lost,  is  with  difflonlty 
overtaken. 

ere  is  a  very  great  fault  among  farmers,  and  We  foci 
justified  in  reprobating  it  in  strong  terms,  beeanss  we 
have  been  sometimes  guilty  of  ft  anrselvea;  and  that  !•> 
laying  out  more  work  than  can  be  done  by  the  fonse  on 
the  farm,  timely  and  properly;  and  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  (hat  if  work  cannot  be  done  ai  it  should  be,  it  it 
better  no(  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  Never  is  this  fault 
more  observable,  or  more  iqiorious,  than  in  puulng  In 
he  crops  of  the  season.  There  are  some  cultivated 
liants,  which  we  may  be  certain  will  not  mature  unleaa  - 
he  sewis  are  in  the  i;round  at  about  such  a  lime — a  time, 
L  is  Uue,  varying  in  di&erent  latitudes,  but  generally  well 
ndcratood  Btany  given  place  ^  yet  we  find  some  rarmersso 
iCgligenl,  and  what  is  worw,  making  an  assumed  Iiual 
n  Providence  an  excuse  for  their  laziness,  as  to  ba 
recks  behind  the  proper  time  of  getting  in  the  seed. 
ndian  com  may  serve  as  an  example  of  such  jilants.  As 
a  general  rule  too,  spring  wheat,  barley,  or  oals,  if  Ihe 
sawing  of  them  from  any  couip,  is  delayed  bayoiul  Ihe 
liro]>er  time,  although  by  cliancc,  a  prcKy  fair  crop,  so 
far  as  retranls  buslicis,  may  be  produccii,  yel  Ihe  quidity 
will  he  found  inferior,'  the  grain  light,  and  the  danger 
from  biighl,  or  rust,  ;;rca(ly  icc'ieased. 

Do  not  entertain  (he  idea  that  yonr  (arm  work  can  go 
on  successfully,  unless  you  give  it  your  personal  super- 
vision. The  niorcliant.  Ihe  lawyer,  (he  doctor,  must  at- 
(enil  lo  (heir  business  prrsonally.  Or  all  will  go  wrong, 
ami  it  is  not  less  so  wi'h  llie  brmcr.  Poor  Richard  ne- 
ver drew  from  his  stores  of  wisdom  B  better  maxim  than 
that  "  he  who  by  Ihe  plow  would  thrive,  himself  must 
either  hold  or  drive."  Laborers  may  tw  &ith(id  and  ^ 
careful,  but  thej  cannot  enter  (kiUy  into  all  the  iutentiooa 
todplus^lhe  farmariandlwmuat  bathe gnidiof  awl 
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directing  head  of  the  whole^  or  moch  ill  directed  efibit| 
will  dike  place.    The  good  &rmer  will  be  in  the  field 
with  his  laborers.    He  never  says  to  them  go>  but  come ; 
and  he  knows  that  in  the  management  of  a  Utrm,  exam- 
ple is  far  better  than  precept. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  farmer  would,  in  arranging 
his  business  for  the  year,  determine  every  season  to 
make  one  or  more  experiments  in  some  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, that  would  lead  to  some  important  result;  either 
in  determining  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  some  crop,  or  bring  new  evidence  towards  settling 
some  controverted  point  in  agriculture.  When  we  re- 
collect how  many  points  there  are  in  husbandry  about 
which  good  farmers  are  not  sLgreed,  such  as  relate  to  the 
growing  of  crops,  times  and  methods  of  seeding,  prepa- 
ration of  soil,  rearing  and  fattening  of  animals,  &c.  &c.,I 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  more  carefully  conducted 
experiments  are  not  made  toUhrow  new  light  upon  them. 
There  is  not  a  farmer,  who  might  not  in  this  way,  by 
well  conducted  experiment,  and  thV  communication  of 
the  results  to  some  agricultural  journal,  do  much  towards 
introducing  more  correct  notions,  and  better  methods  of 
fiuming  than  now  exist. 

The  introduction  and  the  propagation  of  good  fruit,  is 
one  of  the  many  tilings  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  estimate  of  the  spring  labors.  The  man  who  neg- 
lects to  plant  fruit  trees,  when  he  has  a  rod  of  ground  to 
plaht  them  on,  avows  his  intention  of  becoming  a  nui- 
sance to  his  neighbors;  for  depend  upon  it,  the  roan  who 
is  too  lazy  to  plant,  will  not  be  too  proud  to  beg,  or 
above  allowing  his  children  to  steal  the  fruit  of  his  more 
industrious  and  careful  neighbor.  Every  man  who  has 
cultivated  a  fruit  garden  is  well  aware  of  this  state  of 
ttiiags;  and  has  found  that  the  coming  into  bearing  of  a 
new  and  delicate  fruit,  instead  of  adding  to  his  eq|oy- 
ment,  as  it  should,  has  only  served  as  a  signal  of  gather- 
ing, to  these  ill  omened  plunderers.  The  only  remedy  is 
for  every  farmer  to  endeavor  to  make  the  best  fruits 
abundant;  to  plant  enough  for  himself,  and  some  to 

But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  labor  to  be 
done,  there  shonld  be  no  haphazard  work;  nothing  that 
has  not  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  farmer,  either  m 
prinoipal  or  contingent,  and  been  provided  for  accord- 
ingly. Every  movement  in  managiiy  a  farm  should  be  the 
rsmilt  of  reflection,  of  preconcerted  arrangement,  and 
directed  to  a  certain  and  definite  end.  Were  such  al 
Waars  the  ease,  we  should  see  fewer  badly  cultivated 
fitfms,  fewer  pieces  of  work  unfinished  for  want  of  time, 
^uid  fewer  fanners  <<  coming  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
iMm,"  the  result  of  bad  calculations  and  unthriftiness. 


nCE.  P£LLtl  ORCHARD. 


Bliitlts.  EoiToits — ^Tour  vamaUe  paper  is  looked  on 
m  a  fiumefs  text  book  In  our  County,  and  I  always  re 
|1M  feeing  typographical  errors  mar  the  sense  of  the 
communications.  They  are  rare  widiyou;  but  one  ap- 
fN^ed  in  your  last  number,  containing  one  or  two  rather 
feihgiflar  additions  of  figures.  You  say  Mr.  Pell,  on  his 
ftkhn  hi  UlAer  county,  has  20,000  apple-trees  in  full  b^ar- 
%ri§.  The  distance  of  planting  trees  with  us,  is  36  to  40 
ftet  apart;  this  is  the  distance  recommended  by  Nieoll  & 
London  in  England,  and  is  25  or  30  trees  per  acre;  at  40 
ttees  per  acre,  20,000  trees  would  make  500  acres  of  or 
ttiard;  you  must  have  added  a  cypher  and  intended  to 
write  2,000  trees.  Again,  20,000  grafts  and  not  one  lost ; 
if  you  intended  to  say  200  or  2,000,  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary success,  but  possibly  might  happen.  I  have  heard 
of  200  and  only  4  lost.  Is  there  not  fdso  a  cypher  extra 
in  Che  300  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  ? 

Yours,  reepectfiilly,         Dutchess  Coukty. 

We  gave  the  statements  to  which  our  correspondent 
TCfers,  just  as  they  appeared  in  the  New- York  papers.  If 
'(here  is  any  mistake,  we  should  be  happy  to  have  it  cor- 
MCted  by  Mr.  Pell ^Ens. 

Ik  the  article  headed  '^Philoeophy  of  wool,"  p.  61, 
toe  18,  of  first  paragraph,  for  <«pif0mg,»  read  /«0«ag. 
9he  word  ««fkir,*'  should  aliiobe  omiMed  in  the  3d  line  of 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  2d  col.  of  same  page. 


CYLINDRICAL  VEGETABLE  CUTTER.— (Kg.  27.) 

These  machines,  it  is  said,  cut  800  bushels  of  beets  or 
tumeps  in  a  day,  and  can  be  regulated  to  cut  thick  or  thb 
pieces  at  pleasure.  Cost,  $20.  Manufactured  snd  sold 
by  Robert  Sincla^ir,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


NORTHAMPTON  AGRICULTURAL  CIX%, 


We  take  a  pleasure  ;n  laying  before  our  nsdcts  tte 
following  first  and  second  articles  of  a  new  soeiely  t*- 
cently  organised  in  the  beantiftd  village  of  NorthsmpIbB, 
for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  Horiicultnret  tte.  W0 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  village  crnuaKitfrict 
in  our  land,  where  circumstancea  will  admit,  will  Ijavs 
similar  associationa;  oonfident  aa  we  are,  that  fewtbiap 
will  contribute  more  to  tiie  taste,  ptotperi^  sad  fiatstti- 
gence  of  the  population,  than  sueh  aoeietics.  Let  Nsw 
England  take  the  lead  in  thiB,a8ahe  ia  wontto  do  IssMt 
good  works,  and  let  na  hope  that  the  other  atateswiHnt 
long  be  behind  iR«  eouree  of  suoh  obYioui  utility. 

ConsUtntion  of  the  Korthaapten  Agriealtana>  Berii- 
cultural  and  FkNricultural  Club. 

Article  I.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the 
Northampton  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  floricul- 
tural  Club. 

ArUde  II.  The  ol:|ject  of  the  Chib  shall  be  the  circnb- 
tion  of  general  intelligenoe,  aftd  pnetical  intellig«0M  m 
all  the  branches  of  Agriculture,  Hoftteuttni^,  and  Ron- 
culture  :  ^ 

1.  By  the  establishment  of  a  peAhaaeot  library  01^ 
best  books  on  these  subjects.  ^  ^ 

2.  By  the  establiahment  of  a  correspoiideBoe  with  ew- 
er bodies  seeking-  the  same  objects.  ^     . 

3.  By  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valuable  kin*  w 
seeds,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  ^^ 

4.  B^-  the  establishment  of  Lectures,  Biseussions,  W- 
hibitions,  and  other  means  for  the  general  circulation  w 
knowledge  on  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  Club. 

5.  By  planting  shade  trees  in  all  the  avenues  and  pnn- 
lic  squares  of  the  town.  .^. 

The  other  articles  refer  to  the  officers  of  the  ^^T^l 
their  duties  and  the  mode  of  appointment— the  »*®°¥' 
of  the  society,  which  are  to  be  annual  and  special,  we 
latter  to  be  notified  in  the  newspapers  of  the  viliagt— 
the  terms  of  membership,  and  to  alterations  of  ^  ?^' 
stitution.  Northampton  now  is  one  of  the  most  o^^^^' 
ful  villages  of  New  England;  and  if  the  objects  of  uuj 
association,  as  above  defined,  are  carried  out  with  ^iri 
and  effbct,  it  will  be  a  perfect  gem  in  the  grew  r^y 
of  the  Connecticut.  We  can  only  say  to  other  village  "• 
our  counlr>',  go  and  do  likewise. 


bommf.r's  M AirCTRK' 


We  refer  the  numerous  inquirers  cm  this  ■•'*J^*  j^ 
Letter  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  published  in  «f  J^rSr- 
CP.  31,)  of  «Mt  ymry  where «iir  nfM  Aid  all  <fc»«^ 
mation  we  can  give  them  on  the  suttfoet. 
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^ 


v:  Mr:^ 


&C. 


[PPJ— HEB  AORICULTURE^ 

PftlVATE  CQ^BSSIONDtEKCS. 

within  the  lut  few  days,  received  ui  ample 
oar  fciend  M.  W.  Philufs,  M .  D^  the 
MDJOffedilor  of  that  excellent  Jouroal,  the  «  South 
»n  JRumei^'*  published  at  Baymonil»  Miss.    It  is 
zsely  that  we  bsve  been  more  intereaied  than  in  the  pe- 
nnl  d  tlw  aercial  papen,  and  we  reg^ret  that  the  strict 
'*naH  to  print,"  will  prevent  our  readers  shar> 
I  in  the  pleaswe  w^ch  the  life-like  sketches 
«f  (kaitfir  nwiffliWj  as  well  as  of  men  and  thing^s  in 
of  ttM  South  would  have  gri^en  them.    A 
however^  are  permitted,  and  will  be  found 
in  onr    next.     It   is   evident    the    spirit 
d  iii%iinwmsnt  is  abroad  in  the  South,  and  the  advance 
viftja  a  few  yeare  has  been  truly  g^eat.  Indeed  it  conid 
&  possible  it  should  have  been  other- 
men  as  Phillips,  Affleck,  Cloud,  Fan- 
a  host  of  kindred  spirits,  took  upon  them- 
idfcs  the  labor  of  casligfaleniQg'  tlie  public  mind,  and  in 
teir  own  pnetioe,  giving  an  example  of  what  a  more 
^ptfal  meted  of  culture  oouki  accomplish.     There  is 
yet  resjpeeting  the  South  that  is  misunderstood. 
and   its  productigns  have  been  decided 
wUh  reference  to  the  sea  coast,  or  that  of 
lb  vast  and  fertile  interior.    A  few  such 
r,  Si  Dr.   P.  with  his  perseverance,  ta8t<» 
U  ndtered  over  that  region,  will,  by  the 
oi  ^ar  writings  and  their  examples,  correct 
^a  vitiated,  and  limited  publie  sentiment,  and 
!  and  horticulture  their  proper  place  in 
and  aspirations  of  the  planter.    Care  will 
plseenf  nef^ligence,  economy. that  of  improvi- 
a.  word  that  embodies  so  many  aaso- 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  will  become 
it  now  IS*    We  give  the  extracts  for 
lhey^oonlain,and.to  show,  what  an  observing 
is  willing  to  devote  the  rich  gifis 
to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  can 


^We-Bie  loo  iraprovident  in  sll  the  South,  to  enable 

real  i^easures  of  the  climate  we  live  in. 

who  have  little  else  than  hog  and  ho- 

the  year,  who  are  able  to  afibnl  better  living,  if 

pispiitfhe  a  test.   There  are  numbers  with  good  estatelf 

Chst  have  no  fkvdt  excepting  a  few  peaches.    The  majo- 

riqr  of  nx  peoplo^  I  do  verily  believe,  would  look  upon 

te  OhUbao  a  noKioos  weed;  the  Cape  Jessamine  as  a 

dirab;  and  if  it  could  be  that  a  noble  Camelia 

in  a  field  where  a  plow  could  run,  even 

Ib-MI  hlOfMB,  thai  it  would  be  cut  down  ami  cast  into 

Ae  ire  wilh  as  little  eompunetion  of  conscience  as  if 

ilwcfe  a  sassafras  or  box  elder.    They  are  unable  to 

«e  Bay  hesnty  in  die  noMe  sCeed,  stately  cow,  happy 

liBf,  tefter  Chan  they  contribute  to  the  making  of  cot- 

tik    Tcf  with  ill  this  fliers  are  redeeming  spirits 

«M»^  In  flie  lend  to  make  one  love  his  fellows.    They 

«eflieri|^  sort  of  material  to  make  good  farmers  out 

of ;  tey  are  beginning  to  see  beauty  in  all  things  that  a 

taMAsot  Providence  has  gpven  excellence  to;  and  I 

1«*  to  the  day  when  our  people  will  build  and  plant, 

^•ontrii,  with  reference  alike  to  the  useftil  and 
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'^yibOQgh  I  have  been  in  If  ias.  since  1830,  (my  native 
Mig  Columbia,  S.  C.,)  I  have  seen  comparatively 
linic.of  Ibe  state,  as  I  have  found  full  employment  at 
^oattf  I  can  then  therefore  say  little  as  regards  fruits, 
^itiibtTfy  or  flowers ;  yet  a  residence  of  two  years  at 
Riiladeiphla,  one  of  the  most  favored  northern  locations 
Sm  fiait^  will  enable  me  to  speak  of  the  comparative  cx- 
of  northern  and  southern  fruit  with  some  conft- 
The  best  peaches,  melons  and  figs  I  ever  saw 
in  the  South;  the  first  and  last  in  Miss.,  and  with 
a  i£Bg)e  exception,  the  best  of  pielons  also.  The  best 
peu  I  ever  ate  was  in  the  house  of  <<  Harry  of  the 
^etf  tke  best  apples  were  from  northern  regions.  I 
h«»i  kmd  as  good  summer  and  fall  apples  South,  as  I 
«vcr  ftldaewhere,  and  excepting  that  one  pear,  the  8u- 
^ithMoteen  BO  finer  than  m  Carolina;  whilst  the 
eoold  hardly  be  beaten  anywhere,  that  I 


ate  in  S.  C.  And  flowers— here  is  the  land  for  this  beau- 
ty of  all  beauties — a  woman  and  a  horse  excepted^-and  - 
they  only,  because  the  noble  intellect  governs.    The 
pride  of  the  forest,  the  Mag^olisb^  grows  here  in  aU  its 
majesty;  many  flowers  that  with  you  require  protection, ' 
pass  out  of  doors  our  winters — many  that  require  con- 
siderable tact  with  you  to  propagate,  can  be  cultivated 
here  by  any  little  urchin.    But  to  return  to  fruits;  there 
are  too   few   fine  varieties   of  fruKs  in  this  region.     I- 
know  of  no  gentleman  who  has  any  varieties  of  grafted' 
apples  or  pears  that  are   in  bearing,  save  one  or  two. 
One  gentleman  near  Vicksburg  has  some  fine  pears,  and 
Mr.  Hatch  assured  me  they  are  equal  in  quality  to  the 
same  variety  at  the  north,  but  they,  ripen  much  earlier.  I 
have  now  some  25  or  30  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear, 
and  shall  put  out  this  season  at  least  50  more.    My  rea- 
son for  going  so  extensively  into  varieties,  is  to  be  cer- 
tain of  some  that  will  do  well.    I  have  some  ten  varie- 
ties of  the  cherry,  5  of  the  strawberry,  3  of  figs,  and  3 
of  raspberries.    Of  peaches  I  know  not  yet  what  I  shall 
have,   as  besides  budded  and  northern  fruits,  I  have 
some  250  seedlings  three  years  old,  and  200  more  I 
shall  put  out  this  spring." 

-  LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  AFFLECK,  ESQ. 

We  give  below  some  extracts  from  a  most  interestinr 
communication  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  A£Seck,  or 
Inglcside,  Miss.  The  extracts  relate  to  topics  of  interest 
at  the  nortli  as  well  as  the  south,  and  will  aid  in 
throwing  light  on  the  productions  and  modes  of  culture 
in  that  fertile  section  of  the  Union.  The  doubts  which 
have  existed  as  to  the  capability  of  the  south  to  produce 
its  necessary  provisions,  or  to  grow  the  principal  varie* 
ties  of  northern  fruits,  doubts  which  had  arisen  more  from 
the  neglect  of  the  planter  than  any  other  cause,  will  soon 
be  dissipated  by  the  example  of  a  few  such  men  as  are  now 
engaged  in  enlightening  that  section  of  the  United  ^tet 
as  to  its  capability  and  true  policy. 

Mr.  Aflleck  has  transmitted  to  us  two  specimens  of  cot^ 
ton  in  the  seed ;  one  a  specimen  of  good  Mexiean,  and 
the  other  a  specimen  of  that  shown  by  Dr.  Lovelace,  rt 
the  Adams  co.  Fair,  Miss.,  and  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Mexican  and  some  long  stapled  cotton.  9ti 
L.  not  having  completed  his  experiments,  did  not  dls^ 
close  the  manner  of  its  production,  but  we  can  say  that  ft 
more  beautiful  specimen  of  cotton  than  the  improvec^ 
has  never  met  our  eye,  and  shows  most  conclusively,  we 
think,  what  a  field  Is  Ofien  for  the  well  informed  and 
scientific  cultivator,  in  the  improvement  of  this  national 
staple. 

The  following  request  of  our  friend,  w«  place  her^ 
that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  Dr.  Cloud :  **  Let  me  beg  Of 
you,  as  I  do  not  know  his  address,  to  say  to  Dr.  Cloiid» 
that  if  he  will  forward  me  a  buSbcl,  or  what  he  can 
spare,  of  his  ifnprov$d  eatton  9ud,  to  the  care  of  Ring- 
gold, Ferridy  &  Co.  New-Orieans,  he  will  confer  on  me 
a  favor  that  I  will  gladly  reciprocate."  The  extiaots  re- 
lating to  sheep,  pigs,  and  growing  com  for  fodder,  wiU^ 
we  are  sore,  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader: 

<*  There  is  but  one  difllculty  as  to  pasturef,  and  that  is, 
that  none  are  made.  No  one  attempts  to  form  pastures  m 
any  other  way  than  by  twnin^  out  fields  after  they  wiU 
710  longer  produce  cotton  or  com,  and  being  satisfied  witli 
the  scanty  crops  of  eedge  and  Natchez  grasSy  and  of  briars 
which  they  may  yet  be  able  to  support.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two,  however,  better  things  are  attempted.  I 
have  seen  very  promising  woodland  pasture  of  orchard 
grass;  and  winter  pastures  of  Egyptian  oats  and  rye  are 
becoming  common  on  well  managed  plantations.  The 
cane  swamps  afford  tolemble  grazing;  at  all  events,  the 
swamp  cattle  manage  to  grow  and  even  fatten  on  the 
abundant  6rotc«ing  they  find  there,  and  make  pretty  good 
beef  and  capital  work  oxen.  These  are  the  rams-homed^ 
brick-colored  cattle,  known  as  Piney  woods,  swamp, 
Opelousas,  or  Attakapas  catUe — descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal Spanish  stock,  and  yet  found  in  those  regions,  uninju- 
red  and  unimproved.  During  the  winter,  we  have  no 
lack  of  abundance  of  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock;  and  in 
summer  we  have  only  to  have  recourse  to  Bermuda  gran, 
to  keep  every  thing  seal  fat.  This  is  the  most  nutritious 
grass  I  have  ever  seen;  and  where  exposed,  the  most 
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elOMlv  grazed.  It  resembles  NMbUieiU,  (Tritieum  re. 
pens  f)  but  is  more  delicate  in  its  appearance^  leaves 
maeh  more  numerous  ,and  narrower,  stems  small  and 
solid,  growth  rapid;  and  when  in  meadow,  it  does  not 
attain  a  height  of  over  12  or  14  inches.  Yet  I  hare 
seen  this  delicate  looking  grass  afford,  at  a  second  cut- 
ting, between  5  and  6  tons  to  the  acre  of  dried  hay.  The 
first  and  third  cuttings  not  so  good.  It  stands  so  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  its  numerotu  lateral  leaves  so  closely  in- 
terlocked, that  a  good  hand  cannot  cut  over  more  tha^i  i 
half  an  acre  per  day,  and  has  to  cast  aside  the  swarth  with 
his  foot,  at  every  second  or  third  cut;  the  scythe  blade 
passing  under  and  cutting  the  grass,  without  laying  it 
over.  It  is  a  troublesome  grass  in  the  cotton  field,  but 
can  be  got  under  by  a  crop  of  com  and  pumpkins,  or  oats 
folio weil  by  peas;  it  can  bear  little  or  no  shade.  It  is 
*  invaluable  for  coating  embankments,  and  is  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  on  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  stated 
upon  good  authority,  to  be  "  the  Doul  grass  of  the  mid- 
dle provinces  of  Hindostan."  'VVhoever  brought  it  to  this 
country,  is  as  dcser\ing  of  a  monument  to  his  memor}', 
here  in  the  south,  as  is  Parmentior  in  France. 

"  Within  some  three  or  four  years,  another  creeping 
grass  has  made  its  appearance  here,  said  to  b&a  native^ 
of  and  abundant  in  Cuba,  and  is  rapidly  spreading;  that; 
suits  their  upland,  and  thrives  belter  there  than  Bermt-^ 
da,  and  is  green  and  grows  all  winter,  whilst  the  other 
is  cut  down  by  the  first  frost.    I  am  now  using  it  in  my  I 
garden  and  grounds  for  edgings,  grass  plats,  &c.  and  think, 
it  will  answe;"  well,  as  being  easily  kept  within  bounds,; 
of  a  dwarfish  growth,  forming  a  close  sod,  and  remaining 
green  summer  and   winter.     From  the  reports  of  Dr. 
Phillips  and  others,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  MuskitOy 
a  Texian  grass,  we  have  another  valuable  resource,  par- 
ticularly for  winter  pasture.    Dr.  P.  presented  me  with 
a  small  quantit}'  of  seed,  which  is  in  the  ground." 

<<  Yon  see  how  I  ramble  along  I  I  will  now  return  to 
my  forgotten  text,  ShMp  in  the  ^ntth.  You  are  right, — 
<<  the  old  notion  of  the  impossibility  of  growing  gooil 
irool  at  the  South,  is  giving  way  to  the  evidence  of  Ikcts." 
The  doctrine  that  all  wool-bearing  animals  except  the 
negro,  have  their  wool,  in  a  very  short  time,  turn^  into 
hair  in  the  South,  is  also  explodeil.  True,  the  common 
■beep  of  the  country,  bred  in  and  in  for  generations,  and 
ranging  now  in  miserable  burnt  up  pastures,  and  again  in 
the  cotton  fields,  where  they  become  excessively  iat  on 
the  tender  winter  grau ; .the  one  season  shorn,  and  the 
next  allowed  to  surrender  thfir  coats  to  the  briars— eucb 
theep  have  thin,  scanty,  hairy  fleeces.  But  they  form  no 
criterion.  Are  there  no  such  animals  elsewhere^  «  bred 
l^,  and  the  property  of  nobody  in  particular,  the  United 
States  over  V  Why  is  the  coat  of  the  black-ftced  sheep 
of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  so  coarse  and  hairy,  whilst 
that  of  the  Merino  of  Spain  and  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  they  scarcely  ever  see  frost,  so  fine  in  its  staple  1 
I  feel  satisfied  of  one  thing,  that  the  finer  and  more  q>i- 
xal  the  staple,  and  the  closer  and  heavier  the  coat  of 
wool,  and  the  greater  the  aibundance  qf  folk,  the  better  will 
ttie  wool  on  the  sheep*s  back  resist  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  sun.  Sheep  are  kept  by  the  planter,  in  almost 
every  instance,  for  the  mutton  alone;  some  few  manulac- 
ture  the  scanty  crop  of  wool.  The  mutton  is  very  fine, 
^mott  equal  to  that  of  the  mountain  heather>fed  sheep  of 
ny  native  country— and  that  you  know,  is  a  great  deal 
for  a  Scotchman  to  say !  The  native  sheep  of  which  I 
•peak,  are  remarkably  full  and  broad  in  the  loiui  and  the 
aaddle  is  of  course  proportionably  good.  Sheep  seem  to 
me  always  to  be  in  good  health  here — one  never  hears 
of  the  half  of  a  large  flock  dying  off  within  a  few  days,  as 
is  by  no  means  unusual  in  colder  countries,  where  num- 
bers have  to  be  penned  together  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

**  We  have  thus,  you  perceive,  no  scarcity  of  beef  and 
mmtton.  Many  planters  in  Mississippi  are  now  making 
their  own  pork,  or  are  exerting  themselves  to  do  so.  In 
the  neighboring  County  of  Jefferson,  tliis  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case.  I  know  of  several  Uiere,  who  last  season 
killed  and  cured  from  100  to  200  head;  one  who  killed 
360,  and  another  over  700  head,  all  for  their  own  home 
consumption.  The  gentleman  last  alluded  to,  assured  me 
that  all  of  his  hogs  were  fattened  entirely  on  peas,  which 


were  planted  between  the  com  rowa  at  the  last  tendinis 
and  the  hogs  turned  in  on  them  after  the  oom  is  gaflicr- 
ed ;  finer  bacon  I  have  never  eaten.  This  gentleman  hM 
killed  his  own  pork  ever  since  the  seeond  year  of  bM 
farming,  some  thirty  years;  tans  his  own  leather,  maki^ 
his  own  shoes,  harness,  &c.y  wagons  and  fisrming  utsa^ 
sils;  manufactures  much  of  his  winter  clottiing,  and  tfak 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  inflneneed  by  the  high  o^ 
low  prices  of  cotton;  though  of  coarse,  when  cotto^ 
brought  from  15  to  25  cents,  he  was  to  all  appearance^ 
sinking  money  in  employing  his  hands  anywhere  else  M 
in  the  cotton  field.  However,  the  best  proof  that  his  sjs^ 
tcm  was  the  true  one,  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country,  living  in  the  greatest  comfort,  bil 
family  settled  round  him,  and  his  negroes  comfortable  snd 
liappy. 

*'  A  word  more  on  hogs.  I  find  that  the  pigs  broogU 
here  from  the  north,  grow  none  after  warm  weather  bsH 
in;  and  grown  animals  suffer  mneh  during  the  first  som* 
mer;  whilst  their  produce,  bred  here,  grow  and  thrive 
well.  I  have  imported  Newberry  here,  and  a  fine  lot  of 
thorough  bred  sows,  from  which  I  am  raising  my  plan- 
tation stock — will  they  do  ? 

*'  You  speak  of  bei|^g  *  anxious  that  some  of  yov 
southern  friends  would  try  the  experiment  of  sowing  com 
broadcast,  as  an  article  of  food  for  animals,  to  be  used  for 
soiling  during  the  summer,  and  Cured  and  led,  after  bem«^ 
cut,  to  them  in  the  winter;  and  ascertain  what  the  practi- 
cability and  expense  of  keeping  animals  in  this  way 
would  be.'  Com  leaves,  you  are  aware,  are  noir  used 
extensively;  but  would  not  the  stalk  cured  and  cot  iafo 
chaff,  add  much  to  the  ability  of  the  planter  to  leed  stock, 
without  materially  adding  to  his  expesne?  U  woeld; 
and  in  my  own  case,  doee do  m>,  AX* Ingleside,' I  Ceed 
nothing  else.  My  &rm  here,  only  consists  of  40  acres  of 
an  old  field,  which  the  small  foree  I  keep  here,  enablei 
me  to  improve  very  slowly;  the  more,  as  to  it  is  added 
five  acres  of  garden,  &c.,  requiring  mtiefa  maanre.  As  I 
keep  five  hei^  of  horses,  two  mules,  two  yoke  of  cstfie, 
from  two  to  six  cows  and -their  calves,  and  some  twenty 
to  thirty  head  of  hogs,  I  was  farced  to  try  some  such 
means  of  making  fodder,  or  have  tdadeM  to  haul  firom  one 
of  the  plantations.  In  1842  I  sowed  some  com  broadcsit, 
but  the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the  poverty^  oftiie  Isad, 
prevented  it  doing  much.  I  did  not  cut  it;  but  the  stock 
when  turned  into  the  field,  graied  on  that  patch  of  com 
as  long  as  there  was  a  stump  of  it  left  Thei  winto'  I 
fed  principally  on  erab  graes  hay,  and  oom  cut  and  shock- 
ed, Kentucky  fashion— which  does  not  do  well.  This 
last  season  I  drilled  several  different  patches  of  oom  at 
different  times  during  the  spring  and  summer;  drills  ttom 
2  j  to  3  feet  apart,  and  the  stalks  ahnost  tooching  in  the 
drill.  It  aUdid  well;  so  weU  that  though  I  had  not 
more  than  an  acre  and  half  in  all,  I  lied  my  stock  on  it  da* 
ring  the  whole  summer,  passing  the  green  com  tliroa|k 
the  cutting  box,  with  a  proportion  o^  about  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  dry  fodder;  cutting  clown  and  curing  whit 
was  left  of  each  patch,  when  the  next  sown  became  ripe 
enough  to  feed  out.  I  have  thus  aalBeieot  fodder  to  do 
me,  I  tliink,  or  nearly  so^  until  oats  are  ripcy  and  my  drill- 
ed com  comes  in  again.  It  must  be  in  tassel,  or  taswl- 
ing,  before  cattle  and  horses  at  all  relish  it;  snd  hog*» 
though  they  eat  it  greedily, /otf  (#  on  it;  for  the  ressoo, 
I  think,  that  they  reject  aU  but  the  juice,  and  hang  round 
the  fence  all  day,  waiting  for  more.  I  have  tried  Egyp- 
tian millett  and  Guinea  com,  but  prefer  the  maize. 

"  Pulling  com  bbules  to  make  foilder,  I  consider  me 
most  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  work  done  on  the  plan- 
tation.'' 

Agricultural  Society  in  Ohio. — ^Our  friend  Mr. 
JG.  Hezlep,  of  Trumbull  county,  informs  us  ttiat  an  Ag- 
ricultural Society  has  been  lately  organized  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  spirited  exertions 
of  Mr.  H.  and  others,  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
culture,  arc  producing  their  proper  effect.  Mr.  Beaep 
is  corresponding  secretary  to  the  society. 

ft^  At  |>age  176  of  our  last  vol.,  «  A  Young  Farmef*' 
wili  see  a  descripUon  and  engraving  of  a  windlass  ft* 
raising  water  fjfom  wells,  which  wiU  probably  answer  w» 
purpose. 
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Jfbmgn  MtaMig/tnu. 

I«ETTSR  FROM  F.  ROTCH^  Esq. 


So.  8  SiimMWtk  §L,  Jt«f  cr<  Square,  Lond^ttf  Jtn.  1,  1843. 

Emtow  or  THX  Cin.Tiv  ATOB — Having  felt  in  common 

vtek  HBC  ottMn  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement 

d  tgricidnira,  that  medals  mi|rht  possibly  be  substituted 

vidk  sdvantage  m  lieu  of  money  for  premiums,  I  took 

the  ennsinn  when  pasiiny  through  Birmingham,  on  my 

m;  bee  from  I«irerpool,  to  call  on  Mr. ,  the  me- 

ohSiyAYiiy  rism^  man  in  the  art,  and  one  whose  ta- 
ktfi  tasTc  ibving  many  years  given  celebrity  to  other 
BMiikaB  hia  own;  for  till  very  lately  he  was  an  ope- 
ntive  doisg  the  work  of  some  of  the  first  houses  in  this 
pbes,  wd  WH,  I  onderstsnd,  discharged  from  their  em- 
fhj  kt  mahii'iag  to  put  his  own  name  in  the  minutest 
klHrisg  and  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner,  on  a  die 
ofeotfadersble  merit  and  value  which  he  had  just  com- 
plelad!  Foitnnately  at  this  moment  of  indiaerut  pre- 
fwepHsa,asK>re  liberal  and  less  mercenary  capitalist 
eroaed  hii  path,  and  advised  the  discarded  artist  to  com- 
mmtt  bnsinsM  on  his  own  account  and  in  his  own  name. 
lUsbebBa4oae,aiidI  wasglacTto  find  this  excellent 
■cdslktdMsaflkir  amoontof  work,  and  living  in  a 
WML  fuwfcwIiWe  snd  neat,  though  small  house,  with  a 
large  bna  pble  OB  the  door  daringliff  announcing  both 
hii  auBS  ssd  ecwqwition.  Thus  may  it  ever  be  with 
mtrH,  wkm  as  attempt  is  made  to  withhold  from  it  its 
aestf  offoim  and  reward. 

AtfloMten;  hsring  been  shown  into  a  very  pretty 

Itte  psifor,  wiK»e  ornaments  gaye  evidence  of  taste  and 

vstae  in  its  oimery  the  ariitt  himself  came  in,  and  I  en- 

knd  on  the  object  of  my  business,  when  I  was  shown  a 

Tsnc<y  of  medals  firom  dies  of  his  own  workmanship;  all 

of  which  were  minnte  and  excellent  in  their  parts,  bold 

ia  (kcir  rdicf^  and  afaowhig  admirable  skill  in  their  ge- 

fsnient  and  exeeution.    After  describing  to 

I  eoasidared  the  requisites  of  an  agricultural 

imiimii,  I  foond  a  well  executed  die  of  any 

Ksgls  SBiHOy  (wlMdMr  a  portrait  or  not,)  would  cost 

&«A|3fttp  ffO,  Inolnding  the  reverse  die  for  stamping 

ihssftMde  off  Hie  mml,  with  the  necessary  lettering 

of  Ike  medal  anid  the  floeiety;  the  names  of 

(gainiefir  iO  ^  ^  put  in,  neeessarily,  by  the 

fnvfat  tool.    The  impressions  from  such  a  die  may  be 

itt«k  hQMeB*s  melal  at  S6e.  eaeh,  in  copper  at  60c. 

«ck,  ia  Mirer  at  92,S0»  hi  very  heavy  gilt  at  $3,00,  and 

■  pMaBSonliBgto  weight    By  the  electro  process, 

^••»u,  a  copper  medal  m^r  be  gilt  to  a  thickness 

vkieh  wniil amoimt  to  bal  litfl^  short  of  a  gold  one; 

^Mff  ia  bet  a  plaie  of  gold  supported  by  copper,  which 

Ittr  serves  only  to  allbrd  thickness  of  material  for  the 

peti  that  stand  out  fai  mch  bold  relief  from  the  surfiuse, 

wrwiae  eonmrne  a  much  more  expensive 

of  flie  preetons  metals.    Of  course  the  die  be- 

flie  ptupeity  of  the  parties  paying  tbr  it,  and  the 

bestrn^ftom  U  whenever  they  may  think 


pride  and  stimulus  to  all  connected  with  the  successful 
candidate.  In  the  other  case,  as  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive in  the  dollar,  there  is  nothing  to  be  carried  back 
as  a  trophy  to  call  forth  the  warm  sympathies  of  the  home 
circle,  nothing  cognizable  to  gladden  even  the  youth  who 
perhaps,  with  many  a  hope  and  fear,  faithfully  attended 
and  looked  after  this  firstling  of  his  dither's  flock.  No-^ 
with  the  undistinguishable  dollar  in  the  pocket,  nothing^ 
remains  to  tell  the  story,  to  realize  the  suecees— there 
is  nothing  to  look  at,  to  admire,  to  mark  the  event  with 
those  who  were  not  present. 

I  need  only  add  that  if  any  of  our  agpricultural  socie- 
ties should  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  my  services  in 
this,  or  any  other  way,  it  will  afford  hie  pleasure  to  ren- 
der them — and  with  your  permission,  I  wlll,.in  the  couise 
of  the  next  month,  have  some  medals  left  at  the  office  of 
the  Cultivator,  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  may  feel 
Interested  to  see  them.    I  am  with  respect,  yours,  &c» 

Fkancis  Rotch. 


I,  the  lint  oost  of  the  die  be  eonsider- 
*^&hqsrapprofiriation  tor  snch  a  purpose  than  the 
tMefaOonty  Society  might  seem  to  warrant,  it  must 
Wnaariwred  that  by  havii^  rsMfSs  dies,  the  face  die, 
it  to  be  adapted  to  bolls,  might  be  made  to 
ibrail  tiiree  rlsssss;  or  by  a  suitable  arrange- 
of  the  revene  die  be  made  to  answer  for  as  many 
The  reverse  die  is  not  expensive, 
sthiag  like  fiour  or  five  dollars  only. 

I  do  Bot  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  the  prevailing 
epinioB  on  the  subject  of  moMtg  premiums;  but  there  are 
M  least,  who  thixdc  with  me,  that  any  and  every 
for  money)  would  be  an  advantage,  in  as 
^ch  as  it  would  better  aid  the  intent  of  the  agricultural 
*~^'es  fitemselves,  and  better  meet  the  prouder  and 
fceliogs  of  the  competitors. 

^  <ftwiicti  it  seems  to  me  between  premiums  a- 
w^kMsrs,  and  those  presented  in  books,  plate,  or 
*^^KA1hat  ia  one  case  the  event,  so  creditable  to' 
^.csUMkr,  is  reeorded  by  an  abiding  evidence  of  the 
"^^Myi^Wiubaliun  and  award^  which  wiU  remahi  a 


Mn.  CoLMAN  IN  England. — From  the  Mark-Lane 
Express,  we  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  London,  on  the  60i  of 
{ Dec,  Mr.  Colman  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  great  inconvenience  found  at  present  to  arise  in  all 
comparative  trials  in  agricultural  inquiries,  from  the  want 
of  an  uniformity  of  the  weights  and  measures  employed 
in  ascertaining  the  resulting  produce.  In  traveling^ 
through  England,  he  bad  himself  found  it  difllcult  to  draw 
accurate  conclusions  from  the  results  communicated  to 
him;  in  some  districts,  the  load  being  said  to  contais 
three,  and  in  others,  five  bushels;  the  bushel  behigoa 
one  occasion  estimated  at  thirty-eight  quails.  In  weighty 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  found  the  pound  to  be  made  op 
of  sixteen,  eighteen  and  twenty  ounces,  aocprding  to  the 
custom  of  the  particular  districts;  while  in  Gambridgey 
butter  was  sold  by  the  yard,  and  in  Nottingham  by  the 
pint, 

Lexchsters  and  Soxtth  Downs. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Snxithfield  Club  in  London,  in  December  last,  BIr. 
Hillyard,  a  noted  farmer  und  stock -breeiler,  made  some 
interesting  remarks  about  sheep.  He  said  the  Leicester 
breed,  founded  by  Bakewell,  had  been  the  means  of  im- 
proving every  other  long-wooleil  breed  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  an  extensive  breeder  of  this  sort  of  sheep,  and 
the  only  fault  with  them  was,  they  had  too  much  hX  meet 
in  proportion  to  the  lean.  On  this  account  they  had  not 
latterly  sold  as  well  in  Smithfleld  market,  as  the  '<  blaok- 
iaced  sheep,'*  (the  Scotch  breeds.  South  Downs,  &c.) 
For  this  reason  he  had  last  season  crossed  many  of  hie 
Leicester  ewes  with  a  South  Down  buck,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  get  more  lean  meat  in  proportion  to  the  fiit* 
He  said  « the  world  could  not  produce  sheep  of  suofai 
beautifiU  symmetry  as  the  pure  Leicesters,'*  and  that  it 
was  certain  they  had  '<one  g^reat  recommendation  ove^ 
the  South  downs,  for  a  g^reater  weight  of  meat  per  aers^ 
could  be  produced  with  the  Leicesters."  We  observe  that 
several  ^farmers  in  England  are  crossing  the  Leieesteie 
with  the  South  Downs;  but  in  general  they  do  not  breecl 
from  the  cross — ^they  keep  both  breeds  pure,  and  kill  the 
cross-bred  stock.  The  object  is  to  suit  the  quality  of 
the  meat  to  the  market.  « • 

Cheviot  Sheep. — Count  de  Oourcey  saw  a  q[>leadi4 
flock  of  these  sheep,  on  a  poor  and  rough  mountain  pasture 
in  Sutherland.  He  was  much  surprised  to  see  these  '<hor-> 
rible  mountains  and  miserable  pastures,  stocked  witti 
such  fine  animals,  yielding  on  an  average  5  lbs.  of  lonf^ 
beautiful  wool — wethers  at  three  and  a  half  years  old» 
without  having  eaten  any  other  thing  but  what  is  to  be 
found  in  these  wilds,  weighing  alive  200  lbs.'>  <0¥hat  I 
have  seen  in  this  journey,  makes  me  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  Cheviot  breed  is  one  of  the  highest 
merit,  since  they  live  and  fatten  on  such  land,  and  tha^ 
too,  without  adding  any  other  food  besides  what  these 
wilds  produce." 

SuB-soxL  Plowing.-— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Cora* 
wall  Agricultural  Association,  Mr.  Tilley  stated  that  he 
had  practiced  sub-soil  plowing  for  four  years,  and  that  all 
his  crops  had  been  greatly  benefited.  His  carrots  had 
doubled  in  quantity,  his  tumeps  had  greatly  ineiesM^U 
his  mangold  wurttel  was  nearly  doubled. 


s# 


THE  CULTIVATO^R 


^  DBATH   OF   VAir   MONS. 

Bf  (tie  late  arriyails  from  Europe,  we  learn  that  this 
diwiig^uiahed  chemiit,  able  phytician,  profoand  experi- 
mental  and  icientlfic  horticulturist,  and  celebrated  lin- 
guist' is  no  more.  From  various  sketches  of  his  life  and 
writings,  we  condense  the  foUowmg  brief  statement,  be- 
lleving  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  was  an  entirely  self-educated  man ;  the 
Tail  acquisitions  he  had  made  in  most  branches  of  know- 
ledge, were  the  result  of  patient  perseverance,  under  se- 
lious  disadvantages.    His  extensive  knowledge  of  che- 
misfry  and  languages,  was  the  most  of  it  gained  while 
acting  as  a  humble  apothecary;  and  his  taste  for  fruits 
and  farming  was  the  result  of  his  botanical  researches, 
and  his  observations  of  the  state  of  agriculture  around 
him.    In  1817  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try and  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Louvain.    Several 
years  before  he  had  commenced  his  great  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brussels,  and  at  this  time  had  in  them  some 
BOfiQO  trees,  a  large  portion  of  them  seedling  pears.  His 
appointment  did  not  interfere  with  his  care  of  his  nurse - 
jy,  or  Intennpt  his  experiments  in  the  production  of  new 
TmrietieB  of  fruits;  but  in  1819,  the  city  of  Brussels  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  ground  occupied  by  Van  Mons 
Burseries  was  wanted  for  new  streets  and  squares,  and  he 
waa  notified  that  he  must  remove  them  in  two  months,  or 
the  whole  would  be  cut  up  and  burned.    With  the  most 
penevering  activity,  he  could  save  only  about  one-twen- 
tletti  part  of  the  whole.    The  remainder  was  either  sold, 
given  away,  or  destroyed.    Unfortunately  his  new  nur- 
floy  was  established  on  lands  belonging  to  the  town,  and 
Ih^  anthorities  ware  the  first  to  abandon  them  to  pillage. 
Th0f  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  army  during  the 
•eiga  of  Anvers  in  1831 ;  and  when,  spite  of  these  mis- 
lEbrtanes;,  he  had  hired  two  pieces  of  grouqd  andre-plant« 
ad  (hem,  the  engineers  of  Louvain  decided  that  the  grounds 
of  Van  Mons  were  of  all  others  the  most  suitable  spot  for 
a  gM  manufactory,  and  they  were  so  used  in  1834. 

AknOng  the  learned,  Van  Mons  is  known  by  his  valua- 
lila  papers  and  publications  on  scientific  subjects,  princi- 
]pa{ly  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  kindred  topics, 
while  to  the  world  generally,  his  name  is  identified  with 
aonie  of  the  finest  firuits,  particularly  pearSj  yet  Imown, 
prdduced  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  horticultural  experi- 
jaenbu  The  finest  collection  of  pears  in  the  U.  States,  that 
of  Mr.  Manning  of  Salem,  was  mostly  derived  from  trees 
ae^t  out  by  Van  Mons,  or  ordered  from  him.  The  theory 
of  ^e'propagation  of  fruits,  known  as  the  theory  of  Van 
H 9ns,  Ingenious  and  satisfactory  as  it  is,  in  most  respects, 
w^  cannot  here  touch  upon.  We  can  only  add,  that  the 
liiafory  of  Van  Mons  oflers  another  proof  of  what  the  man 
caA  accomplish,  who  forms  the  determination,  and  perse- 
we^  in  his  efforts  to  be  useful. 

DBATH    OF   J.    C.   LOUDOK. 

^%w  men  of  the  present  age  have  become  more  exten- 
dmlj  known  by  their  agricultural,  horticultural  and  fiori- 
o^t^^^  works,  than  Mr.  Loudon;  they  may  indeed  be 
aa|d  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  The 
deatlb  of  such  a  man  is  a  public  loss,  and  the  numerous 
tri^^qtee  of  respect  to  his  memory,  prove  that  his  death 
wai  so  considered  abroad.  In  the  publication  of  his  flo- 
rie^vral  works,  he  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  as- 
aia^'by  his  wife,  a  beautiful  writer,  and  of  fine  taste,  and 
nd^h  information  on  such  subjects. 

In  landscape  gardening,  Mr.  Loudon  was  without  a  ri- 
'Vai'in  Oreat  Britain;  and  many  of  the  gantens  and  grounds 
ofxhe  nobility,  are  arranged  according  to  his  plans,  or 
ttitler  his  directions.  The  works  that  he  publlsheil  on 
this  subject,  wltli  the  accompanying  engravings,  furnish 
a  better  guide  to  the  state  of  that  art  in  Europe,  than  any 
thing  else  to  be  found.  He  was  a  most  industrious  ant!  1 
liard  working  man;  independant  in  his  feelings,  modest 
and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners.  In  the  language  of  the 
liOndon  Sun,  <<  his  country  owes  him  much — ^perhaps 
more  than  it  does  to  any  other  individual  who  has  pursu- 
ed the  same  walk  through  life.  His  name  will  be  honor- 
adTand  respected,  as  long  as  the  happiest  and  most  inte- 
jreitfag  of  human  pursuits  are  properly  valued.'' 

LooigNQ-QLASSxs  FOH  PiGEoNS. — In  the  Queens  avla- 
wfi  iSl^tndaor,  the  dove-cote  is  lined  with  ta)ki%s-gfai9^, 
tbm  pigeons,  it  is  said,  «stand  Ibr  hours  at  the  glass 


panels  bowing  and  oooing^  tlie  reelpioeiting  compU- 
menta  of  their  own  images,  and  aeem  to  be  vastly 
pleased  with  ttie  extreme  faifsh  of  their  admircn.*> 


CULTURE  OF  LUCfiSMS. 


We  apprehend  that  this  valaable  graiihaa  not  received 
that  attention  from  our  fsrmers  that  it  deacrvca.  The 
luxuriance  and  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  eaten  by  all  domestic  aalBMla,  and  the  esse 
with  which  it  is  in  general  caltivated,  would  seem  to 
point  it  out  as  one  of  the  beat  of  grasMS,  especially  where 
soiling  is  desirable  or  practicable.  In  our  last  CaHiTs- 
tor,  we  gave  an  account  furnished  by  David  Thomas,  of 
his  success  in  the  culture  of  this  plant;  and  the  followisg 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Traveller,  is  atrong  ad- 
ditional testimony  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Phinney  is  not  the 
man  to  waste  his  money  or  his  land  in  the  culture  of  vil- 
ueless  plants. 

«On  a  visit  to  Mr.  Phinney'a  fann  ia  Lexington* 
Mass.,  about  the  middle  of  June,  we  aaw  a  piece  of  lu- 
cerne or  French  clover,  aa  it  is  often  caHed,  whksh  had 
been  cut  three  times  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aoiliag.  fioUiog 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  practice  of  catting  herbage  crops 
green,  for  feeilmg  live  stock;  and  for  thia  pnrpoae,  Jo* 
ceme  is  considered  admirably  adapted.  One  acre  issaffi-* 
cient  for  five  or  six  cows,  during  the  aoilinip  seasoa.  It 
is  fit  for  the  scythe  in  congenial  aoila»  about  the  lOtb  of 
May — may  be  cut  every  twenty  or  twenty-flve  days,  and 
is  said  to  yield  from  five  to  eight  tons  per  acre.  Mr. 
Phinney's  lucerne  was  sown  in  drills^  and  looked  weU. 
A  very  deep,  rich,  friable,  sandy  loam,  is  the  soil  ia 
which  it  grows  best.  It  should  be  sown  eariy  ia  May, 
and  be  sul^t  to  frequent  and  careful  culture.  Mr.  Phin- 
ney appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it." 

COLD  WEATHER. 


Thk  extreme  cold  weather  of  the  month  of  Jannaiyi 
has  elicited  much  remark  in  different  parts  of  the  coan- 
try;  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
year  have  no  little  influence  on  the  crops,  a  record  of 
meteorological  facts  may  be  of  service  in  forsAag  oar 
estimate  of  the  future.  In  most  plaees,  Soaday,  the  28(h 
of  January,  was  the  coldest  day,  but  there  were  mw^ti, 
in  which  difference  was  so  snudi,  as  to  be  scarcely  ob- 
served. We  quote  from  the  papers  a  few  of  the  notices 
as  a  matter  of  record : 

North  Hadley,  Mass 26  degrees  below  zefO. 
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Northhampton,    <<     31 

Berthier,L.0 38 

8aco,Me 30 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 34 

FnuKonia,  N.  H 39 

Montpelier,  Yt 40 

We  have  seen  some  notices  in  which,  aa  at  Montpelterv 
mercury  congealed;  and  there  are  many  plaees  io  whieh 
it  might  have  been  easily  rendered  solid.  Mr.  Simpi^ 
and  his  party,  on  their  exploring  expedition  to  the  North 
See,  made  ballets  of  marcarr  when  thethens.  waff  at  49 
degrees,  and  on  the  llth  of  March,  the  q>irit  therm,  ui- 
dicated  66  degrees  below  0.  Below  we  give  the  are- 
rage  temperature  of  the  month  of  Jamiaiy,  for  ^^^ 
years,  by  which  it  will  be  seeh  that  it  was  mooh  tbe 
colilest  that  haa  occurred  in  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  1840. 

Janiwry,  1838, ....89  degrees. 
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The  therm,  wsi  lowest  at  thia  place  on  Monday,  '»»• 
26,  when  at  6  o\dock,  A.  M.,  it  stood  at  10  deg. ;  at  Aiw- 
ny,  the  lowest  observation  was  16  deg.  The  cold  sceiM 
to  have  been  extensively  felt  over  the  whole  U.  S.,  as  « 
JacksonvUle,  in  Florida,  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  w« 
therm,  indicated  44  deg.,  ice  firmed,  and  there  wftt» 
light  fall  of  anow.  ^ 

Um4roek  Farm,  BcuUtmO,  Oim^A  Co.ifr.r 
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SFFEXrr  OF  CLOYEB  HAT  ON  ANIMALS. 


wrtiert  hare  taksn  the  positioii  that  clover 
k>T  pcodae«i  m  noit  usurious  effect  on  domestic  animtfe, 
ponicoUrly  faonc%  and  that  to  this  caufe  the  great  in- 
eroue  of  diMsaed  hones  is  to  be  attribu^.    We  lately 
honl  a  &n»ex  affirm,  that  be  believed  the  introduction 
M  cloTcr  into  s«neial  cultivation,  the  greatest  curse  yet 
aflkted  on  the  eoantiy,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
iSut  Magnlar  opinion,  its  effect  on  animals  when  used  a9 
t»kkr.     lAte  English  writers  have  attributed  to  this 
k'lad  of  hay,  the  prevalence  of  heaves  in  horses,  and  the 
^rest  ifTf sf   of  other  diseases  that  effect  the  respira- 
tory oigaas.    This  is  a  most  important  subject,  and  should 
miefTcaliiU  investigation.    Clover  is  too  important  a 
piaat  to  be  diflcardod,  or  condemned,  except  upon  the 
B(«t  stistetacy  evidence.    Its  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
2  pcvparadve  Cor  wheat,  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  for  pas< 
tsre  cr  hay,  would  demand  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
t  eased  vaheard.      For  ourselves,  we  have  very  little 
b«lief  in  the  injurious  properties  signed  to  clover. 
Ve  hare  oaed  it  constantly  for  pasture  and  for  bay,  more 
^b^a  thirty  years,  and  never  to  our  knowledge,  b^s  an 
1  Drom  it;  certaioly  no  horse  has  been  ta- 
vr'mh  the  heaves  while  fed  on  it,  or  while  in  our 
YMacHMKu    At  hay  for  sheep,  we  have  considered  it 
lauivilted,  «Hi  Aonld  have  no  fears  that  any  stock  would 
mtSk  ]nlh  a  supply  of  well  cured  clover  hay. 
Uea,  we  think,  the  great  source  of  objection 
to  clover  hity.  A  js  too  often  imperfe^y  cured.    To  ^ave 
tfae  Jesses  and  ifac  beads,  which  are  apt  to  iaU  in  hand- 
liagoremMg,  Ibie  hay  is  put  into  the  bam  while  Uie 
hrpe  stems  ass  fall  of  moisture,  or  the  natural  juices, 
wJ  the  fenneBtatjop  which  ensues,  causes  the  whole 
■MB  m  hern  me  damp,  and  if  not  spoiled  wholly,  it  be- 
eones  movidy,  bluck,  and  when  used  raises  such  a  dust, 
that  it  is  no  woudipr  Ihat  hoi^^s  «jad  oaMle  are  choked  or 
tbeir  limgs  destroyed.    Our  experience  shows  that  clover 
»sy  be  perfiwihr  con^  irUhout  losing  any  of  its  valua- 
ble pai^;  ofiraii  w  ihiut  yr^en  fed  o«t,  no  mpre  du^t  will 
be  SyJQg  flmn  him  timoMiy  or  herds  gra^  and  we  shall 
he  iinw  to  believe,  Chfd  from  such  hay,  ^v  injuiy  to 
ttimals  ertr  enfoes.    If  clover  Is  really  guilty'  of  what  a 
few  bavifrallmd  agaiaft  '^^  if  the  difficulty  proves  to  be 
ia  ^  pisut  imcJ^  and  |»ot  m  th<0  Preparation  of  it;  then 
'^  97 2l*  nseesiary  to  find  »  subsututi^— a  task,  we  think, 
^  m  9<»M  ^9V'    Clover  is,  bowevj^r,  too  well  estab- 
M^  m  the  good  wiU  of  |be  farmi^  community,  to  be 
«u0y  pat  dow9,  wi  we  ^  not  deem  it  Ukely  at  present, 
tt  he  ■rwKd  or  oppg^  .o«t  of  ^Sf. 


•  W]y  yov  Jt«»iPlMjViP  Mkfoqn  me  how,  in  makug 
^^xpoit  of  m/iftif  «xia  coame  \^uai  yard  manure,  the  lime 
is  Q>  be  #P|iUed!y  the  wa§i)^  J^ijydp^fi,  and  the  time  jOC 
^mitdm  tha  piipeess?  C^ajtt  Sawtex. 

Inmpijh  Jm.  1844." 

Is  mikfaig  ^ompg9a»  P^bcv  Vuqb  yrjifi  jtffid,  it  wfB  for- 

■Bty  fbe  ptactioe  to  miy:  it  in  the  pile  merely  sliiked, 

hot  it  was  sometfaiirf  Wdbere  used  in  this  way  foimd  to 

VMses  little  eObet,  imd  0r.  Dana  recommends  ^t  it  be 

pRpirad  by  dissolving  one  bushel  of  salt  in  water,  and 

with  tk»  slaking  a  cask  of  lime,  the  mixture  to  lie  sopie 

<||ht  or  ten  days  when  it  is  to  be  incorporated  with  t^e 

wek;  the  above  qpiantity  furnishes  the  alkali  required  to 

convert  three  cords  of  pe^it  or  muck  to  a  first  rate  com- 

po^    This  if  shoveUed  over  a  few  times  to  allow  full 

KCian  and  combination,  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the 

oop  or  the  soil.    If  bam  yard  manure  is  used  in  making 

fee  compost,  there  should  be  alternate  layers  of  muck, 

ban  yard  manure,  ashes  or   lime,  until  the  requisite 

^^atjty  u  prepared.    The  time  required  to  fit  this  for 

■Kvill  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the  fermentation,  tem- 

Mtee  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.    If  convenient  compost 

^y  vin  be  tlie  better  for  being  psepared  the  year  bc- 

"^hsad,  if  they  can  bo  kept  from  the  weather. 

^Vfisnwpondsats  inquires  reelecting  Bommer>s  pa- 

"■^  V  aaanres  will  be  found  answered  in  our  January 

•f  Ibe  enrreat  vol.    F6r  thht  reason  alone  have 

'■^iKlsd  to  eompljr  with  Che  request  made  us. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AND  PATTERN  FARM. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  article  written  bf 
Dx.  L££,  in  another  part  of  this  No.  It  i4>pears  to  na 
that  an  institution  of  Che  kind  proposed,  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  If  properly 
managed,  it  would  act  beneficially  in  several  ways* 
First,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  grand  focus  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  those  particles  of  light  upon 
rural  pursuits,  which  are  now  scattered  abroad  in  the 
world  in  such  an  abstract  and  separate  manner,  th|it  they 
produce  little  good  to  the  citizens  of  our  country.  We 
want  some  f/udium  by  which  these  facts  that  are  now  thus 
scattered  about,  one  being  held  by  one  man,  and  one  by 
another,  and  so  on,  may  be  collected,  made  plain^  and  put 
in  possession  of  every  man. 

Secoadly,  such  an  institution  would  be  a  means  of  ori» 
ginating,  of  developing  knowledge.  In  relation  to  agri- 
culture, there  are  many  subjects  of  a  douJbtJid  nature,  suck 
as  the  relative  value  of  the  variousmanures  for  the  difibr- 
ent  kinds  of  soil,  and  for  different  plants.  The  relative 
value  of  different  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  whether  for 
the  dair}',  the  stall,  or  for  other  purposes,  and  the  most 
profitable  means  of  supporting  them. 

Few  individuals  are  competent  to  make  the  experi- 
ments necessary  to  solve  these  questions.  More  >time» 
capital  and  alteution  are  required,  than  they  can  bestow. 
Besides,'  no  one  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  risk  his  time  and 
money  on  a  doubtful  subject,  when  the  results,  let  them 
be  what  they  may,  will  be  of  as  much  consequence  (o 
the  public  at  large,  as  to  himself.  By  the  aid  of  fuch  an 
institution  as  this,  all  such  questions,  and  others,  m^y  bo 
put  at  rest— 4nd  the  whoU  courUry  would  eqjoy  the  bfnelkt 
witbovt  any  individual  sacrifice. 


niPJQLOyiXfO  LAND— INQUIRY. 

*'Jfi.Y  land  is  a  part  of  it  a  clfy  loam,  part  ^  gxavally 
sand,  and  the  greater  part  a  tolerably  stiff  clay;  the  sub- 
soil mostly  a  stiff  clay  or  hardpan.  -Most  oif  this  land 
has  been  sul^cted  to  the  skinning  s}'8tem  for  a  number  of 
years,  ynd  is  nb|v  mostly  under  ihe  plOF*  9bA  pa^bMa 
for  several  years;  the  previous  owner  believing  hj^  ^^^Qpo 
too  ipiall  to  ^eed  dojrn  oftener4han  once  in  8  or  10  y<^y0» 
and  jlhen  with  4  quarts  of  timothy  to  tl&e  acre.  I  hig^ 
sowed  about  10  acres  to  xye,^80W6d  it  with  ti^sothy, 
intend  to  soyr  it  to  clover' in  |he  spring,  at  jibe  rata  oi 
qts.  timothy  a^pd  i  qts.  clover  |^er  acre.  Thjs  is  all 
AavedQne,>9d  jdosrl  a^qvld  ^  ^:^d  Jo  ^cnow  w^ 
should  do,  in  Qrder  .to  bring  the  land  i^to  a  g(^  W^flf 
cultiva^on^  j^ith  my  limited  jDcieaQs. 

We  advjae  a  Yqiw/T  farmer  to  get  ^is  lanfi  Mf^kfl 
down  as  ^oQn  ^  pojia^bjie,  and  /or  tbu  purpqse  cloyqr  ^fA 
timothy  -j^'iM  be  fu  gocid  as  {^ly  thing.  With  the  amo^t 
of  stock  o^ivpgked  hy  bim  j^e  can  ma^e  a  large  quaiit^  0|f 
manure  f^mually,  j^  ^e  provides  h^  yards  2jb^Cl  pens  jr^f) 
the  wfsh  of  rofkds  or  even  cpmmonjioam  ,to  ^ctas  an  a^ 
sorbcmt.  Peat  or  muck,  b^e  pays  he  luis  none,  qt  .th<)i;p 
would  f»  no  jjirfrnt  of  inaterials  for  ^poanure.  Qui* 
tivate  green  crops  such  as  buckwh^t,  corn,  qx  UP  .^ 
plow  in  .$»  a  preparation  for  other  crops.  Hardpan  ^ 
stiff  cU^  soi^  are  usually  yret;  if  his  is  of  this  cla^ 
iUain  by  all  me^ms,  nothu^  can  be  done  to  advance  ^n 
cold  wet  Iannis.  If  the  soil  is  stiff,  but  diy,  the  subeoU 
plojF  will  perform  .wonders,  in  deepening  and  fitting  it 
for  crops.  If  he  Jhas  150  acres  of  land  In  this  conditipn^ 
he  has  abundant  room  for  experiment  as  to  the  b^t  pioda 
of  recruiting;  but  where  manures  were  not  to  .l^e  had, 
we  have  knocwn  Jtlie  best  results  from  plowing  in  green 
crops,  and  on  these,  clover,  plaster,  &c.  we  shoi^d  rely, 

£R^ATA. 

Izr  my  commynlcation  to  Solon  Robinson,  Jan.  Kow 
1844,  page  33,  the  red  cedar  isetroneously  named  eiiprst 
tuM  thyoUkM,  which  is  the  name  of  the  White  cedar  of 
New-Jersev,  Long  Island,  and  die  Sontl^em  States,  and 
which  ye  here  use  for  rail  fences.  Red  cedar  is  the  Jum^ 
penu  virginf  4fMi,  and  grom^  in  dry  and  upland  soU^  wblls 
the  other  delights  in  swimps  and  low  grounds. 

Riciiami»» 
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REUBEN  U'MILLENS  PA  TEST  CAST  lEOH  BEAM  PLOW.— (Fig.  29:) 

wu.  Gatlokd  &  TccsEB. — ITaviDg  purchased  the  cxcluiive  right  of  malcing  and  vendiogr  the  tbore  plow 
M  OoMici  oT  AltMny,  Schenectady,  Columbia,  R«i»cla«r  and  Waahingtun,  we  take  (he  liberty  of  forwanling 
tMglbame.  It  eooaiata  of  four  pieces  of  hva,  exclusive  of  Uie  hanillea  Or  haniUe,  as  the  parchaser  mar 
nt,  vk(k  ire  of  wood.  It  is  so  pal  together  by  grooves  and  dovetails,  that  one  small  wedge  of  wood  hol<ta 
•takfiBlI  and  pennaneutly  together.  The  beam  aad  land  side  are  east  in  one  piece,  excejtl  a  small  heel  piece 
iAkmmMraetetl  thai  it  can  easily  and  cheaply  he  replaced  when  woro  out.  The  share  and  coulter  are  in 
]ma,mdwbKa  worn  out  can  be  replaced  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  any  other.  Tbe  mold  board  is 
Mpuetftai  is  do<  exceeded  by  that  of  any  plow  eztaul  for  neatneu  and  smoothness  in  turning  a  ttirrow. 
■AHksklannatioD,  seeadvertisemcat)  ANTHOHY  ft  HORJUSOIT. 

«At.l4,lS44. 


TOBACCO  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Mnn*.  OAturnD  ft  Tocker — East  Windsor  has  Ibr 
1  kaf  liae  bean  ■>  ealebraled  Ibr  its  distilleries  and  lo- 
IsKO  as  VMlMnlleld  fbr  it*  stale  priscm  and  onions, 
and  ■^■tatore*  daily  as  many  bushels  of  the  staff  of 
hit  iMo  fta  toal  and  body  destroying  iMison,  giti,  as 
fte  MM  prina  mmben  MOTids.  We  grow  in  Ihis 
tnn  MNB^  abotrtjairea  bnndred  tooi  of  lobareo,  and 
tafteVtOtyol  tb#Connectient  about  live  himdred  tons 
sn  poea  aoBnaily.  Tbe  yield  tbe  last  year  was  less 
Am  ^biI,  1,600  poonds  being  aboot  Ihe  average  per 
tr*.  ne  price  of  lobaoco  tbe  last  aouon  of  a  '  ' 
smAwaaT  at.  ■  pomid,  and  moat  of  the  crop  wat 
biftii  baaed  aad  cored.  We  have  Iwo  vanBCles  of  the 
VTC^  be  bn»d  Ic^  ami  the  narrow  leaf— the  latter  is 
ibott  two  wads  the  earlieat. 


The  nil  ttiat  produces  our  best  tobacco  is  a  light  sati' 
it  h»m.    We  prei^ve  our   beds  fbr  the  seed   as  early  ir 
IfirU  IS  ponible — select  the  richest  or  beil  land   in  lh( 
|>nl(s  cron  the  biin,,ntoi>t  but  not   wet — manure  ani 
pnru*  it  as  we  do  for  (he  cultivation  of  cabbage  or  anj 
ddiOe  plant  fbr  tramp  latiting— pulverize,  and  make  the 
bedalbe  and  smooth  as  possible;  then  sow  the  s 
hndori  about  as   thick  as  ne  do  cabbage  seeit;  II 
ran  or  tread  down  the  t>ei!  Ihorooghly,  that  the  seed  i 
bepOKd  jnlothe  soil.     The  bed  is  kept  clean  of  wei 
laieoBUBon  season  the  plants  will  be  large  enough 
tru^IiUing  by  the    10th   of  June.     Tlie    land   for 
oof  draold  be  well  manured  and  plowed  at  least  tw 
Mn  Hw  time  of  transplanting,  and  harrowed  an'l  rolloil 
n  bulial.  and  lefl  as  smooth  as  possible.     We  mark  the 
n™»lli«e  feet  apart  and  straight;  on  the  rows  we  i 
i«ll  billi  for  the  reception  of  Ihe  plants,  2  feet  to  i 
S  m.  ipart.    We  have  our  land  all  prepareil  by  the 
<kt  iteb  are  lai^e  enough  fur  tmniplanting.     If  rai 
S  tit  Hat,  we  take  the  advantage  of  it  and  t^et  all 
I^aaatnl;  if  not  we  set  and  water.    After  this,  the  flet<l 
a  aaained  several  times,  and  where   plants  are  dry  or 
■V«l  by  vormi  others  are  set  in.    As  soon  as  they 
Kalstll  they  are  carefully  bocd  and  vacant  p^es  flltetl 
■ilt  Kw  {Hants — after  this  Ihe  cultivator  is  used  between 
fttretiBKt  the  crop  kept  decn  with  the  hoe.    The 


plants  are  frequently  and  tboroughly  examined  ten  the 
tobacco  worms,  and  they  must  be  deelroyed ;  if  not  the 
~  ~  ir  nre  to  be.  When  in  blossom,  and  belbre  the  for- 
ia  of  seed,  it  is  lopped  about  32  inches  from  the 
ground,  leaving  from  16  to  20  leaves  on  each  stalk.  Af- 
ter Ihis  tbe  suckers  at  each  leaf  are  broken  off,  and  the 
plants  kept  Clean  till  cut.  When  ripe,  the  time  of  cut- 
Ling,  (he  leaf  is  spotted,  thick,  and  will  crack  when 
pressed  between  thumb  and  finger.  II  is  cut  any  lime 
in  the  day  after  tbe  dew  is  off,  left  in  tbe  row  Ull  willed, 
then  turned,  and  if  there  isa  hot  sou  it  is  often  turned  to 
prevent  burning^  after  willed  il  is  pat  into  small  heaps 
of  6  or  8  plants,  then  carted  to  the  tobacco  sheds  for 
hanging.  V/%  usually  use  poles  or  rails  about  12  {set 
long;  hang  with  twine  about  40  plants  on  each  rail — 20 
each  siile,  by  oroning  the  twine  from  the  plants  one  side 
to  (he  plants  the  other,  Ihe  rails  about  12  incbes  apart. 
II  hangs  from  six  to  ten  weeks  to  get  perfecUy  ctired, 
which  is  known  by  the  stem  of  (he  leaf  being  (borough' 
ly  dried.  It  if  then,  in  a  damp  time,  when  (he  leavai 
will  not  crumble,  taken  from  the  polesand  placed  in  large 
piles  by  leUiTig  the  topa  of  the  plants  lap  each  other, 
leaving  the  bulla  of  the  plant*  out.  It  remains  in  (base 
iieaps  ttom  3  to  10  days  before  i(  is  stripped,  depending 
on  the  state  of  Ihe  weather,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to 
heat.  When  stripped  it  is  made  into  small  faanda;  the 
small  and  broken  leaves  should  be  kept  by  themselves. 
11  is  then  by  the  purchaser  packed  in  boxes  of  about  400 
pounds,  and  marked  ittd  Uaf  tobacco.  The  most  of  Our 
last  crop  has  been  shipped  to  Bremen. 

1  think  we  can  cultivate  one  acre  of  tobacco  with  Ihe 
same  labor  and  expense  that  we  can  two  acres  of  com 
that  produces  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  manure  re- 
quired is  about  (he  !ame  as  for  (he   corn   crop,  and   I  do 

il  think    it  rxhau<ts  the  land  as  much  as  the  com  crap, 

r  il  is  vol  allowed  to  seed.  Henry  Watson. 

East  Windior,  Jan.  £i,  1814. 


^[^  We  have  been  presen.led  with  a  scythe  from  Ihe 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  TavloR,  Hitchcock  ft  Co.,  of 
Wayne,  Maine.  II  is,  (O  appearance,  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, and  from  the  representation*  of  Hctan.  Breck  ft 
Co.  of  Boston,  and  others,  by  whom  the  scythes  &OB 
Ihis  establishment  have  been  sold,  we  have  no  doiM 
that  tlwy  will  be  fonnd  Mtitbetoiy  to 
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LIME  AS  A  DiSTROYCR  OF  SORREL. 


Hiasss.  GATXx>ftD  fc  Tucksb — In  the  9tti  yohmie  of 
the  CultiT&tor,  p^ge  12$,  yon  pnbliabed  an  extraet  of  a 
letter  from  Q,  Billings,  Esq.  of  Carlisle,  Mass.,  in  which 
he  hiqoires,  **  Why  is  it  that  land  produces  sorrel,  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich?  and  what  is  the  best  method  to 
rid  the  soil  of  it.'*  To  these  inquiries  you  answered, 
'<The  acid  of  sorrel  is  the  oxaUc,  and  sorrel  will  only 
grow  in  soils  where  this  acid  is  in  abundance.  To  de- 
stroy sorrel  it  is  only  necessary  to  neutralize  the  acid  that 
produces  it,  and  this  may  be  done  by  any  alkali,  but  the 
roost  common  and  cheapest  is  lime.'' 

Seeing  the  same  doctrine  concerning  iorrel  and  ogaUe 
acid  in  the  agricultural  paper  published  in  this  city  (New- 
Haven)  I  yentured  to  call  in  question  its  correctness.  My 
article  was  republished  in  other  periodicals,  and  was  made 
the  occasion  of  an  appeal  to  the  distinguished  Chemist  of 
Lowel  (Dr.  Dana)  for  his  opinion  dpon  the  subject.  Thia 
called  forth  Dr.  IDana's  letter,  repulkisbed  by  you  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Cultivalor,  1843.  The  poaitioas 
which  I  endeavored  to  maintain  were,  1.  The  organic 
acids  found  in  plants  (the  oxalic  being  one)  are  formed 
within  the  plants  themselves,  and  are  not  extracted  from 
Ihe  soil.  2.  The  owUc  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  soil. 
3.  The  application  of  lime  to  the  soil,  with  a  view  to 
neutralize  the  oxalic  acid,  is  therefore  misapplied,  and  of 
no  use  f9r  that  purpose.  4.  The  application  of  lime  to 
the  soil  does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  sorrel. 

Dr.  Dana,  upon  the  appeal  made  to  him,  says,  ''Plants 
fbrm  oxalic  acid.  The  soil  seldom  contains  traces  of  ox- 
alic acid."  In  another  plsce  he  terms  sorrel  <'  the  oaoUe- 
fbrming  plant."  The  word  « traces,"  used  by  the 
ehemists,  denotes  a  quantity  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  dis- 
coverable—so small  as  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  analysis. 
Sence,  according  to  Dr.  Dana's  statement,  the  oxalic  acid 
oan  seldom  be  found  fai  the  soil,  even  in  the  least  dis 
eorerable  quantity.  It  is  fsrmod  im  the  fhmis  where  we 
find  it.  In  this,  I  believe,  he  agrees  with  all  other 
ohemMs.  He  thus  eonflrms  substantially  the  positions 
which  I  maintained,  that  the  oaoHe  acid  is  formed  In  the 
plafit  itself,  and  is  not  found  in  or  extracted  from  the  soil; 
and  justiftes  my  inference  fliat  '<the  application  of  lime 
to  the  soil,  with  a  view  to  neutralize  the  ocoaHc  acid,  is 
tninpplied,  and  of  no  use  for  thai  purpose.**  Dr.  Dana, 
then,  has  decided  in  my  lavor  one  point  whieh  has  been 
hs  dispttte.  I  am  contented  to  abide  this  decision.  Tliere- 
ftore^  if  ymi  please,  Messrs.  Editors,  we  wfil  say  no 
More  about  the  nse  of  line  in  neutrmllsing'the  omKc  aeld 
ncuid  m  sonrel. 

Dr.  pana,  never  iieless,  insists  upon  the  v«ltte  of  line 
ti  «  destroyer  of  sorrel  or  a  pre  vend  v«  of  its  grow#i ;  and 
«Bplains  its  operation  in  ihlM  way.  The  soil  eontalne,  he 
M^a,  weak  organic  acids.  Plants  transform  these  weak 
organic  acids  mto  oxalic  acid.  By  applying  soar  mnck^ 
Med  with  weak  organic  acids  and  their  basis,  to  soil,  we 
Mpply  it  with  the  fooU  of  sonel.  If  the  acid  is  fully 
BSvtralizad,  sorrel  grows  not.  If  yon  supply  the  weak 
organic  acids  freely,  soirel  grows.  « The  doetrine  is, 
tMn^oKse  the  free  odds— take  the  sour  out  of  tlie-aoilj^ 
•Ml  sorrel  grows  not."  lliese  acids  may  be  neutralized 
Igr  lime.  Hence  by  the  application  of  lime  in  suiR 
dent  quantity  ftue  growth  of  sorrel  may  be  prevented-^ 
Ibe  plant  may  be  slarved.  Dr.  Dana  supposes  the  oxalic 
acid  to  be  formed  in  the  plant,  not  by  direct  combination 
of  its  elements  (oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen,)  but  by 
«Klfacting  from  the  soil  some  other  organic  aoid  con- 
taining the  aame  elements  in  other  proportions,  and  by 
the  vital  power  of  the  plant  adding  to  or  abstracting  from 
this  organic  acid  «  proportion  of  one  or  more  of  these 
elements.  He  further  supposes  that  these  organic  acids 
are  taken  up  by  sorrel  only  when  the  acid  is  oombineil 
with  an  allodl  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  an  add  sail; 
and  therefore,  if  these  acid  salts  in  the  soH  are  converted 
into  mnUral  aalts,  by  the  addition  of  alkalis  to  the  soil, 
then  the  sorrel  will  no  k^er  find  its  propef  food,  and 
nuiat  perish.  These,  if  I  understand  Dr.  Dana  correctly, 
«re  hia  doctrines  on  this  aul^t  They  are  higl^y  im^ 
fjOcAant  and  deserve  much  consideration.  The  state  oi< 
iMfMlition  in  which  the  food  of  plants  is  taken  uplqrthe 
Iron  the40il»ii«B  Jiot  .been  vafir  i^ytifCsatori^  shMrn 


diemists  and  physiologists.  The  elements  of  that  foo4 
are  Easily  demonistnti<l;  bat  tin  proportions  in  whieh 
they  are  combined,  at  the  moipeot  when  fhey  enter  tlie 
roots  of  plants  and  before  Ibe  vegetable  ritil  power  has 
begnn  its  operation  upon  them,  is  not  so  easily  demon- 
strated. The  procen  of  growth  and  nutrition  is  carried 
on  out  of  our  sight.  There  is  an  agent  at  work  (life)  m 
that  process,  controlling  every  thing,  directing  every 
thing,  which  the  chemist  cannot  see  where  itJs,  nor  car- 
ry into  his  laboratory  for  examination.  He  cannot  col- 
lect it  or  con&ne  it.  He  cannot  exhibit  it  to  any  of  our 
senses,  either  in  form  or  operation;  'and  all  his  reason- 
ings founded  upon  experiments  and  analyses  in  his  labon- 
tory,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  no  such  agent  ex- 
ists. In  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  conclusions  which 
ehemists  are  to  maice  from  their  researches,  it  Is  not  at 
all  surprising  if  they  m  found  to  differ  from  esch  other 
— if  Liebig  for  iosUnoe,  should  maintain  that  plants  take 
up  the  nouriihnent  which  they  derive  from  the  soil,  in 
Che  forn  of 'carbonic  acid;  and  if  Dr.  Dana  should  main- 
tain  that  they  take  it  up  in  the  form  of  geine  variously 
combined,  without  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 
Which  of  these  eminent  chemists  is  right,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  undertake  to  pronounce.  II  is 
not  perhaps  very  important,  in  the  present  inquiry,  which 
isright.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Dr.  Dana  is  right  and  Liebig  wrong;  and 
that  plants  are  nourished  by  takii:^  up  from  the  soil  or- 
ganic substances^  in  various  states  of  combination  vith 
each  other  and  with  inorganic  bases;  uid  that  this  if  a 
general  law  of  vegetable  phyaiology.  The  questioD 
then  arises,  whether  the  growth  of  aorrel  is  governed  by 
the  same  law  and  carried  on  by  the  «une  process  as  tfae 
growth  of  other  plants;  or  whether  nature,  as  Dr.  Daaa 
supposes,  has  so  constituted  that  plant  that  it  can  grow  only 
when  its  food  is  prtsentfNl  to  it  in  a  peeultitr  farm,  such  ai  is 
not  required  by  other  plants— that  is  to  say,  whether  sor- 
rel ean  be  Aonriilnd  only  by  orgmic  mtU  nits,  vliile 
other  plMiti  may  he  nourished  1^  argomic  mtdral  saltt^ 
and  virions  other  •onhiaationa  of  the  elencats  of  tbek 
food.  If  Dr.  Dua  expeeta  us  to  yield  aaawt  to  his  pe- 
culiar (pexlnps  I  ehoiUd  add  novel)  4oclrine  on  ihjs 
aob jaet,  it  woakl  seen  reasonable  that  he  Aould  give  w 
the  JSk^s  m  w^eh  his  theory  ie  fovnihsA,  It  npnldhare 
been  gratifying  if  Dr.  Dana  had  a tatid  wfeat  an  the  wesi; 
sy^foflk  aoMsof  whieh  he  epeaks— wh«t  ere  the  esM  seltSf 
of  wtdoh  b0  Vieaks;  and  if  he  had  deaaribed  aone ax- 
be  IMS  made,  or  aona  tet  tfa»t  he  hsf 
pnmemargomcstidMgll  \wA)$pitmM/^ 
totheffronthafeocnil.  In  sueh  eaaejit  ip  yia^stat  far 
ns  to  pan  our  own  judgnenCs,  weak  or  inpsorfispt  M<^ 
may  be,  upon  the  theories  which  rhwnlrti  J^y  hefon  w. 
We  nuirt»  I  am  %wwb,  Mjb  m^ny  Ihia9  upon  Imit— 
upon  authority,  and  Dr.  JDiana  i^  good  authority  for  His 
chemistry  of  agrienltnre.  But  atill  luet  is  better  |hN> 
authority.  Are thereaqy  Acti Khioh ^o  to  throw ii^b^ 
upon  this  sulf^tr  It  is  believed  that  there  are;  uaA  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  a  |act.atated  hyxmt  in  the  article 
published  in  the  New -Haven  periodlQal,and  upon  whiflJi 
Dr.  Dana  in  his  letter  nade  ^ome  comments,  fumisbs* 
good  reason  to  doubt  whether  his  th^oi^  is  well  foynd- 
ed.  That  the  i^pplication  of  the  fiict  msj  be  ful^  un- 
derstood, Dr.  Dana^a  theory  abould  be  again  stated.  It 
is,  that  sorrel  will  not  grow  without  the  presence  in  the 
soil  of  organic  add  salts— wiU  not  grow  if  the  <Mt^  io 
those  aalto  is  neutraHzod.  The  foct  alluded  to  is  ss  fol- 
lows: <'In  the  neighborhood  of  New-Haven  is  a  kiln 
for  burning  oyater  shells,  set  into  the  side  of  a  knol^ 
composed  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  [cobble  stoses] 
which  have  been  water- worn,  and  washed  clean  of  9^ 
fine  matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  barren  than  this  sand. 
It  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  hill  and  leveUed  off  arouna 
the  mouth  of  the  kiln.  Here  the  burnt  abelU  have  beeo 
spread,  alaked,  and  have  remained  tiU  carted  away  tor 
manure.  There  has  been  left  on  the  surface  of  the  sand 
a  coat  of  lime  of  conaiderable  thickness,  which  has  lam 
there  for  a  fow  months  paa't  undiaturbed,  the  burning  of 
shells  having  been  .suspended.  Jk  few  weeks  ago  [v» 
is  Juat  before  the  time  of  writing  the  former  article]  i 
want  to  the  Jcthw  9nd  found  foirel  growinfr  ^^  r^ 
bWHirimce,  Ibz^Hgh  the  ooU  4>f  itna-wUiah  i&  Q^ 
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QBBlutf  thrifty'.*  To  avtff d  tlie  inferenDe  nftde  fromi 
ttk  be^  St.  Dum  ny«,  the  lime  befall  oir  the  wil  did 
■ft  tenlph  a  mOSKskBcy  of  lime  -w*ter  or  uneoinhiiied 
deali  to  neocnliie  the  organic  acids  in  the  mil  ImIow; 
111  fiofthcr,  tbec  the  niiall  portion  of  lime  that  has  en- 
taed  the  ad!l  **  has  canted  the  inert  veg etable  matter  to 
iceoae  aeid  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  lime  can  satn- 
Tdle.  It  has  formed  with  it  an  odd  saU*  In  this  salt 
BRiti  feaib  its  food.**  Now  I  have  no  means  of  mea- 
antflgfhe  qnanfitf  of  meombined  lime  that  has  been 

Ml  into  the  mil  below  it,  around  the 

Qrthi5  kiln.    Large  quantities  of  shells  have 

anled  onl  and  slaked  there.     Oecasionally,  the 

ihtffldd  there  for  days,  before  it  was  carted  away. 

1  bust  m  tiaae  been  wholly  taken  away.    The  rains  as 

nmre  or  less  of  uncombined  lime  lying 

of  the  ground.    Some  of  the  lime  must 

into  the  ground  by  erery  considera- 

One  would  Daturally  sappose  lime  enough 

mA  info  the  mil  to  saturate'  a  pretty  large 

,ol orgaaie  aelds.    But  it  may  beaaked  Dr.  Dana, 

acids  ware  there  in  this  mil,  to  be  neutra- 

IVhat  fawrt  vegetable  matter  is  there,  to  become 

is  requested  to  look  again  at  the 

i  iheve  given  of  the  mil  where  this  lime  was 

laU,  Mi  n^eie  wrel  grew-— Ftter^ worn  cobble  skmes, 

)  coane  [sUieiousJ  sand.    If  vegetable 

a  ^kat,  k  nmst  exist  in  an  exceedingly  minute 

JfoipuBe  aeids  axe  there,  in  any  quantity, 

tkey  there?    I  have  very  lately  been  to  the 

kAig  sai  nai  add  a  fiutfaer  iuL    Some  young  plants  of 

Moa^  ctidarity  fhmi  seed  the  past  seamn,  were  found 

snvJigjKar  flw  nontb  of  the  kiln.    One  plant  was 

povitf  jn  a  hoc^  of  daked  lime, .  which  appeared  to 

I  Isng  eaongh  to  become  a  carbonate.    Traoiog 

tssost  care,  I  could  not  follow  any  of 

ibcia  beiewtbe  liam»  which  in  that  paiiieular  spot  was 

bomS  to  7  inches  ileep.    In  short,  here  was  a  plant  of 

smrI  growing  in  carbonate  of  lime,  without  any  ap- 

lenot  vegetable  matter.    Bat  according  to  Dr.  Dana's 

texy  the  ipot  where  this  plant  was  growing. must  have 

coi^asd  Qffganie  aeids  in  the  form  of  acid  salts.    This 

bo^  sf  Ume,  laid  there  warm  firom  the  kUn,  in  an 

laeonUBed  state,  6  inches  thick,  was  not  sufficient  (o 

aeiinSn  the   organic  aeids  contained  in,  and  formed 

fioft  int  UMSi  vegetable  matters  within  its  own  mass. 

Or.  flvi  may  explain  this;  probably  he  can  do  m  satis- 

licloci^  to  his  own  mind,  and  perhaps  to  that  of  others; 

111  it  ii  beyond   the  skill  of  most  of  us  unlearned 

teaos  to  make  the  explanation.    This  is  all  I  have  to 

■y  spOB  the  sowMiffess  of  Dr.  Dana'a  theoty.  To  render 

a^  llviher  dimossion  upon  this  point,  by  me,  profitable 

Id  jotv  readers,  requires  a  better  acquaintance  with  ag- 

Etesttnal  chemistry  than  I  possess. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Dana's  theory  is  eorrect, 

siri  thst'lf  lune  enough  be  applied  to  the  mil  it  will 

PRfCttt  the  growth  of  the  mrrel,  are  there  not  ditfi- 

cilfim  in  rsdnctng  this  theory  to  practice,  which  farmers 

Mf  tbd  insuperable?    And  will  the  application  of  lime 

te  «%at  yoar  correspondent  BTr.  BUlings  inquired  after, 

As  **^UL  method  to  rid  tbe  mil  of  mrrel  T'    According 

to  Dr.  Sana's  prescription  the  lime  must  be  applied  in 

saeii  a  dose  as  *'  fully  to  neutralize"  the  organic  aeids  in 

the  iOlL    *'If  yOn  only  partiaOy  neutralize,  says  Dr. 

Okas,  yon  sopply  the  sbrrel  with  its  natural  food."  Here 

dure  is  one  rather  nerious  practical  difficulty ;  that  is,  to 

keaw  what  quantity  of  lime  to  apply.    It  would  be  a 

greatdoippoinlment  if  the  farmer,  haying  been  to  con- 

riderable  expense  to  procure  lime  to  dettroy  his  mrrel,  to 

^he  had  oaly  been  supplying  the  weed  with  additional 

iood— that  instead  of  preventing  its  growth  he  had  made 

d  pow  the  better.    SoiU  dilCer  much  from  each  other  in 

^e  asMMat  of  oiganic  matter  which  they  contain;  the 

•se  son  contains  this  year  more  or  leas  than  it  did  the 

hsL   la  order  to  apply  the  lime  in  the  precise  quantity 

9n^  to  canm  the  destruction  instead  of  the  growth  of 

^^Nii  it  seems  necessary  to  Icnow  exactly  what  amount 

^9^0e  acids  exist  in  the  mil,  and  aim  the  exact 

*to0at  ef  inert  vegetable  matter  that  may  be  operated 

^qp0V  If^lhe  liitte,  and  the  exact'  extent  to  which  that 


operation  ^fil  go  hi  generathig  arid  stfltl.    All  this  is 
Ur  beyond  the  skill  of  the  generaUty  of  farmers. 

Here  let  me  state  an  experiment  of  my  own  made  mme 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  I  held  to  your  doctrine  of  neu-, 
tralizing  the  oxalic  acid  for  tbe  purpom  of  destroying 
sorrel.    Tbere  was  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about 
100  square  rods,  overrun  with  mrrel.    It  was  concluded 
to  give  one-half  of  it  a  thorough  liming.    Accordingly 
60  bushels  of  oyster  shell  lime,  just  burnt  and  directly 
ft*om  the  kiln,  were  spread  over  one-half  the  piece  and' 
plowed  in.  The  other  half  received  a  dressing  of  leached 
ashes  and  stable  manure.    The  whole  was  planted  with 
com.    I  could  9u  no  diff9rene$  in  the  growth  qf  sorrel  on 
the  two  parts.    Bat  the  com  crop  on  the  limed  half  was 
nearly  rained.    Here  then,  according  to  Dr.  D&na  was 
an  under-dose  of  lime — 192  bushels  to  the  acre  was  an 
under-dose  for  mrrel,  but,  as  the  event  proved  an  over- 
dose for  com.    Had  there  been  lime  enough  applied, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  mrrel  would  have  disappeared; 
but  would  not  every  thing  else  have  disappeareil  aim? 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  a  possible  thing 
to  apply  lime  in  such  quantity  as  to  destroy  mrrel,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  the  mil  in  a  state,  fertile  for 
other  crops.    It  appears  to  me  there  Is  more  nicety 
and  precision  required,  in  proportioning  properly  the 
lime  to  the  acids,  than  can  be  put  in  practice  out  of  tbe 
laboratory,  in  the  coarse  manipulations  of  the  field,  by 
men  untaught  in  chemistry.    Before  Dr.  Dana's  theory, 
supposing  it  to  be  mund,  can  be  made  available  for  tbe 
Ikrmer's  benefit,  it  seems  necessary  that  he  or  mme  one 
should  give  us  mme  plain  and  definite  rales  for  the 
destruction  of  sorrel  by  the  use  of  lime — ^that  we  may - 
know  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  in  what  qu^uitity 
we  are  to  apply  it  in  the  very  diverse  mils  found  in  ow 
country,  and  in  the  varied  condition  of  the  same  mil  in 
successive  years.    Until  these  rules  are  furnished,  allow 
me  to  give  in  answer  to  Mr.  Billing's  inquiry,  <<  what  is . 
the  best  method  to  rid  the  mil  of  mrrel,"  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  the  matter.    Sbrrel  spreads,  as  you' 
well  know,  by  long  stringy  roots,  ranning  just  und^r  the 
surihce  of  the  ground.    On  these  roots,  for  every  inch' 
or  half   inch,  spring  out  buds  whi<di  grow  up  into 
leaves  and  stems.    The  buds  are  formed  principally  in 
the  spring  and  £gdl  months — and  there  is  a  pantse  in  tAelf^ 
growth  about  midsummer.    Plowing  the  ground  and  torn- 
ing  over  the  roots,  while  the  buds  are  growing  or  ready, 
to  grow,  that  is  in  the  spring  or  fall,  has  no  efibct  to  kill 
them.    Hence,  putting  in  a  spring  crop  (not  tilled)  like 
oats,  or  a  (Sail  crop,  like  rye  or  wheat,  tends  rather  to 
spread  the  mrrel  than  subdue  it.    But  if  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  broke  up  about  midsummer  the  mrrel  is  pret- 
ty apt  to  die.    Hence  a  crop  of  buckwheat,  which  is 
|K)wn  in  July  is  very  efibctual;  but  a  crop  of  Ruta  Bags, 
mwn  in  the  same  month,  and  kept  clean  with  the  hoe  or 
cultivator,  is  a  still  better  destroyer  of  mfrel.    Forihe 
sakne  reamn,  if  the  roots  of  the  mrrel  are  broken,  and f  As 
leaves  cut  qff"  through  the  month  qf  Jitfy,  as  may  be  done  in 
tilling  a  crop  of  com,  the  sorrel  will  generally  perish* 
If  it  comes  up  from  seed,  it  is  as  easily  killed  by  hoeing 
as  any  weed,  protfided  the  hoeing  be  done  soon  after  the 
plant  comes  up,  and  before  the  horizontal  roots  have  be- 
gun to  ran.    If  the  sorrel,  in  previous  years,  hasgonr 
to  seed  upon  the  land,  it  ¥rill  be  necessary  to  keep  it  un- 
der cultivation  tong  enough  for  the  sorrel  seeds  in  the 
mil  to  spring  up  and  be  destroyed. 

Notes  DAauifO; 

ITew-ffaven,  Ct.,  Feb.  1,  1844. 


INqUIRIES   ABOUT   CLOVBR    SlffKD. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  what  time  it  is  best  to 
sow  clover  seed  on  land  that  is  in  wheat.  We  believe 
that  it  succeeds  well,  mwn  either  on  mme  of  the  last 
snows  of  winter,  or  soon  after  the  £rost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  while  the  mil  is  mft. 

Another  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  proper 
quantity  of  clover  seed  to  be  mwn  to  the  acre.  We 
think  the  quantity  varies  from  8  to  12  lbs,  or  firom  4  to  6 
quarts— but  the  quantity  of  this  seed  shoidd  be  varied 
according  to  the  quantity  of  other  seeds  mwn  with  it. 
As  to  machines  for  denning  seed,  we  rsfbr '  H.  D.*  to  an 
article  in  our  Jazr.  no. 
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LETTER  FROM  80LOH  ROBINSON', 

ll'o  mi  FBiKiTD  Richmond  or  Statzn  Island. 

Much  Respected  F&zskd — Tour  letter  in  the  CuUi- 
T^or  of  the  present  month,  hat  been  read  with  mneh  plea- 
wire  by  me,  and  I  hope  equally  so  by  the  thousands  of 
readers  of  that  paper:  who  I  also  hope  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  their  old  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  new 
dress  that  friend  Tucker  has  very  properly  put  on.  This 
uethod  that  you  have  adopted  of  interchanging  Csicts  with 
one  another  as  individuals,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  &- 
miliar  and  happy  way  of  conveying  useful  and  amusing 
information  to  the  public.  Tour  letter  too  is  a  most  com- 
plete illustration  of  my  own  theory,  that  if  we  will  it 
ourselves,  we  can  always  find  an  abundance  of  material, 
out  of  which  to  work  up  a  letter  that  is  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  conveys  much  useful  instruction.  To  me  it 
sounds  like  the  conversation  of  an  old  acquaintance  from 
the  land  of  my  birth : 

The  land  of  rocks,  and  hilU«  nnd  graTell7  knolls, 
Stone  walls,  and  wells,  where  "oaken  buckets''  swing; 

Where  rivers  rapid  ^nn,  and  where  tide  water  rolls, 
And  bBck  on  memory's  page  the  scenes  of  childhood  bring. 

For  among  the  rocks  and  hills  of  Connecticut,  I  was 
bom.  Although  you  probably  thought  little  of  doing  so 
when  you  wrote,  yet  your  letter  conveys  much  geologi- 
cal and  geographical  information.  It  tells  me  too,  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  native  state,  like  many  oth- 
ers of  all  other  states,  are  actually  advancing  backwards 
in  civilization,  when  they  strike  from  their  vocabulary 
an  ancient  historical  name,  because  it  is  Indian,  and-sounds 
batberous  in  our  delicate  ears.  But  we  differ  in  taste. 
Now  to  me. 

There's  music  in  the  soft  sounding  name  of  "  Sangatuck,'' 
While  *<  Westport"  harshly  sounds  of  tralBo,  trade  and  truck. 

But  from  your  description,  I  judge  that  Mr.  Ketchum 
in  the  improvement  of  his  farm,  has  advanced  the  other 
wi^;  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be  useful  for  some 
western  fiurmers,  who  do  not  now  even  do  as  much  as 
Mr.  K.  used  to  do,  make  the  value  of  a  new  pair  of  boots 
a  year,  to  visit  his  fkrm  and  learn  a  lesson  of  improve- 
ment But  far  as  your  country  is  In  improvemens  behind 
what  it  may  and  will  profitably  be  brought  to,  it  will  be 
many,  many  yean  before  ours  will  be  what  yours  now 
is.  The  west  is  so  vast  in  extent  and  fertility,  and  we 
are  so  prone  to  run  over  a  great  deal,  instead  of  cultiva- 
ting a  Utile  lao4,  that  I  despair  of  a  life  long  enough  to 
fee  real  improvement  begin,  much  more  be  brought  to 
that  moeessful  inue  which  you  have  so  pleasingly  de- 
scribed upon  tiie  fiurm  of  Mr.  Ketchum.  e 

Over  a  vast  extent,  in  the  region  of  country  where  I 
live,  flone  walla  will  never  be  built  for  fencing;  for  there 
are  no  ilones  except  scattering  boulders,  principally  gra- 
nite, which  have  been  wafted  here  upon  their  ice  boats, 
from  a  far  distant,  and  to  me  unknown  locality,  and  lie 
scattered  wherever  their  frail  conveyance  melted  beneath 
the  rays  of  a  warming  son.  These  stones  as  they  lay 
upon  or  near  the  surface,  are  a  little  detrimenl  to  the 
plow,  hot  are  easily  removed,  and  will  always  be  valua- 
bla  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  well  worth  his  care  in 
oolleoting  and  laying  up  till  time  of  need.  And  in  some 
large  diatricts,  even  this  small  supply  of  such  a  useful  ma- 
terial, is  entirely  laekiAg.  Even  where  most  plent)', 
they  are  of  such  a  rough  imeven  shape,  and  exceeding 
hard  quality,  that  I  would  defy  the  superior  accomplish- 
ments of  the  celebrated  Tankee  stone  wall  builder,  whom 
you  mention,  to  lay  them  into  a  decent  looking  stone 
wall,  fire  place  or  well;  so  they  are  seldom  used  except 
for  underpinning.  In  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
when  brick  cannot  be  obtained,  a  very  good  fire  place  and 
hearth  is  made  by  pounding  clay  a  little  damp,  into  a 
compact  mass,  the  ^pe  that  is  required  for  the  fire  place, 
while  the  chimney  is  built  of  sticks  and  clay,  which  if 
wdU  done,  costs  but  little  labor  and  lasts  for  years.  But 
tbat  ia  more  than  I  can  say  of  the  wooden  walls  of  WeUs, 
for  at  first  they  give  our  <'  hard  water"  a  very  ancient 
and  bilge  water  like  smell,  and  by  the  time  that  is  well 
orer  with,  the  wood  begms  to  decay,  and  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  one  of  the  many  removable  causes  of  sick- 
ttm  which  is  wrongly  charged  to  the  unhealthinesa  of 
the  eiimaie.  Also  the  alnfial  carelessness  in  which  a  great 
portloa  of  the  inhabHMti  paimit  thewielvai  to  lire  in 


c<dd,  o|»CD»  danpy  ■naoiafortahle  lsoaaca>  is  the  cause  oi 
Biany  a  day  of  suffisring  frtMn  Csrer  and  ag;iie.  Tour  pro 
fession,  as  well  as  long  experienca*  baa  taught  yon  wha 
all  had  onght  to  learn,  that  we  are  leaa  liable  to  take  coli 
and  contract  disease  when  <'campijagr  out"  in  the  opei 
air,  than  we  are  while  living  in  what  we  are  pleased  t 
caU  a  house,  through  the  wallr  and  roof  oi  which,  th 
old  cat  and  all  her  kittens  can  go  without  let  or  hindrance 
And  in  such  booses,  a  vaat  nuyority  of  the  intubitants  oj 
the  west  stay,  and  not  only  for  a  aeaaon,  but  year  af iq 
year,  using  water  from  such  wella,  or  wrhat  is  more  com 
mon,  from  some  hole  in  the  ground  that  ia  Cuniliarl^ 
called  **  the  spring,"  (on  account  I  auppoae  of  the  frog 
that  spring  usto  it,)  and  occasionally  ^ing  without  breu^ 
because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  go  to  mill ;  doing  with^ 
out  potatoes,  because  they  were  to  buay  to  dig  them  be 
fore  they  froze  up;  doing  without  pork  half  the  year,  noti 
withstanding  they  had  a  thousand  and  one  hogs,  but  the] 
were  in  the  woods,  and  did*nt  come  up ;  and  as  a  substi< 
tute,  living  upon  fresh  beef,  green  cam  and  unripe  wild 
fruits,  and  ten  thousand  et  ceteraa  of  the  fever  breeding 
&mily,  and  as  a  most  natural  consequence,  ahaking  witfa 
the  augue  so  much  of  the  time  that  they  have  no  time  to 
build  stone  walls,  drain  peatswampa,  build  bams  and  hou« 
ses,  and  of  course  they  have  no  money  to  devote  to  im« 
provcment  of  lands,  while  there  ia  ao  much  land  for  saie^ 
every  spare  doUar  is  devoted  to  a  further  accumulation  of 
acres,  to  lie  like  those  already  owned,  idle,  untilled  and 
unproductive;  or  if  tilled,  quantity  and  not  quality  of  til- 
lage, seems  to  be  the  very  height  of  ambition  among 
western  cultivators. 

Do  not  think  that  this  is  an  over-wrought  pictore.  It 
is  not  a  ^eek  since  I  visited  one  of  my  friends  who  owns 
fifty  cows,  whose  gbod  wife  had  to  make  an  exeiise  to 
mine  that  she  had  no  cream  for  her  oolfee.  And  this 
arose  wholly  frt>m  the  prevailing  western  epidemics- 
carelessness.  And  do  not  imagine  that  your  friend  Solon 
is  a  singular  exception  to  this  all-pervading  disease. 

Although  my  log  cabin  is  rather  **  aristoeraticly  com- 
fortable and  convenient,"  and  nly  well  is  walled  with 
brick,  with  a  pump,  &c.,  and  I  never  was  out  of  pork 
and  potatoes  since  my  first  winter  here,  yet  I  have  some- 
times looked  in  vain  for  my  hogs  in  the  woods,  and  bought 
land  when  I  had  much  better  been  improving  that  alrea- 
dy owned;  yet  I  keep  clear  of  the  fever  and  ague,  and 
candidly  believe  that  this  country  is  generally  as  healthy 
as  all  new  eocmtries  usually  are.    The  soil  is  extremely 
productive,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  few  of  oi 
at  the  end  of  the  year  are  any  better  able  fitnn  theprofiti 
of  ikmung,  <<to  buy  a  new  pair  of  boots,"  than  your 
friend  Ketchum  used  to  be,  while  pursuing  the  nme 
careless,  skinning  system  of  farming.    It  is  true,  that  ma- 
nuring our  soil  produces  but  little  present  advantage,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  the  waste  of  it  will  he  seen. 
One  reason,  perhaps  the  greatest  one,  why  a  more  stable 
system  of  Canning  is  not  pursued  in  this  country,  is  be- 
cause ttiat  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  feels  as  though  he 
was  working  for  ^limself  and  children;  such  is  the  uni- 
versal all-pervading  disposition  to  change.    There  is  no 
certainty  if  a  man  makes  improvements  this  year,  that  he 
will  enjoy  them  next;  for  the  fuMon  of  «'seUing  out,' 
and  maJcing  a  new  location,  is  so  strong,  that  no  one  can 
resist  it;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  western  population  are  afloat,  with  sails  unfiled  and 
anchors  tripped,  and  ready  to  be  off  with  the  first  favora- 
ble breeze  that  blows.    If  then  you  ever  travel  through 
the  west,  bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
planation why  you  see  so  few,  such  solid  and  permanent 
improvements  as  those  you  have  described  upon  the  baD» 
of  the  Saugatuck.    How  seldom  will  you  see  a  synonym 
of  these  gOo«l  roads  that  you  mention,  while  travelmg 
over  this  cotmtiy.    For  the  same  neglect  of  iMproveiMnt 
is  painfully  visible  upon  ihe'roads  as  upon  the  farms.  But 
you  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  yet  in  our  incm- 
cy,  and  that  every  thing  is  la  be  created  anew.    That  m 
buymg  a  farm,  you  get  a  perfect  naked  piece  of  sroooin 
prairie,  covered  wjth  a  thick  strong  sod,  that  requires  a 
strong  team  of  thiie  or  four  yoke  of  osen  to  ^'^^Jjj'^ 
advantage;  and  fliis  sod  requires  several  yeu*  ^  ^u^ 
fore  it  becomes  perfecUy  mellow  fbr  tillage-    ^^Z^ 
iMMsh  to  nqaittd  beside  the  breakhig  op  of  Ike  gromi 


THE  CULTIVATOB- 


alotttoflaadisJttiajrMfiittodto  the  ap|wl^ 
WlntadifieraitaaiMctwUlthis  coaiitiy 
it  1mm  been  so  lonr.  aettlad  as  that  you  have 


long:,  settled  as  that  you  have 

Vait  tfaete  of  the  prairie  will  be.cultiTHted, 

W  withont  fenoe,  and  timber  will  be  grown  for  fuel  and 

btdfiag.    Hie  loeoM  that  yon  mention,  g^rowB most  luxu- 

nafir  npoD  flua  soil.    No*  doubt  that  and  other  timber 

aa  be  grown  to  greai  advantage  and  profit.    Some  of 

tbt  ■iiMiuiii  manhes  will  also  be  found  to  afford  com- 

bndttt  torf ;  and  through  a  great  part  of  the  Illinois 

poira,  Auie  eoal  can  be  conveniently  obtained.    But  ( 

mm  dautf  for  mj  sheet  is  full,  and  the  loss  of  the  frank- 

%prril^e  wama  me  not  to  tax  my  friends  with  a  dou- 

Ut  yottge  while  that  upon  a  suigle  sheet  is  exorbiUmtly 

li^  1  liank  you  for  your  sympathy  for  my  remova) 

6aiaiaffiee  that  I  endeavored  to  use  for  the  public 

pod.  aiaU  I  bear  from  you  again  soon?    I  remain  your 

Solon  Robinson. 
C.  H^  la.,  Jan.  20,  1844.      , 


AGWCULTURAL  CHJEIMISTRY. 


LKhsftM  M  Agrieattural  ChemUtry  and  Oeology,  by  Jas. 
F.  W.  JbfcMloa,  M.  A,  ifc*  a  Mir  and  enlarged  edition, 
iaatib.Seo.fp.434nfuf405.  WUey  &  Putnam,  Nt\c- 
Yerfc,ttQ. 

^iTots  OF  Tint  Cultivator— Having  called  the  at- 

tefioB  ofyoqagfirmers  toLiebig's  Familiar  Letters^  Sn 

a  prfctdi^  communication,    your    correspondent    in 

sDtiraig'tte above  entitled  work,  thinks  he  is  doing  them 

a  SRTiee,  provided  he  can  persuade  them  to  read  as 

veil  ss  to  labor,  to  refresh  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

Is  ft*  Adinary  state  of  fiurming  operations  we  go  *'from 

hbor  to  refreshmenL*'    But  the  refreshment  is  animal 

ad  sot  iaidUdwd;  it  nourishes  the  bod^  and  not  the 

wd.    We  want  to  rear  a  generation  of   intelligent 

famgn  who  are  hereafter  to  w^ield  the  destinies  of  this 

pelt  eooBtiy,  and  prevent  its  administration  from  falling 

isto  the  hamis  of  intriguing  demagogues,  or  ignorant 


Yootb  is  certainly  the  best  period  to  study  and  im- 
icore  01  knowledgCy  but  we  do  not  all  have  the  time, 
1^  oppoftnnityy  or  the  impulse,  so  to  do  in  our  younger 
<^7s-  Deficiency,  however,  may  be  made  up  by  diligent 
ytigflop  In  after  life,  when  we  see  and  feel  the  nc- 
ctWBj  of  acquiring  information.  Adults  and  farmers 
saytkiak  it  childish  and  eCfeminate  to  read  and  study, 
^  books  are  not  all  published  for  chiltlren  or  females  to 
fBad.  Wotte  on  agriculture  are  as  much  adi^ted  for  our 
ivproreaent  as  those  on  law,  divinity,  or  tiie  arts,  are 
^oifaer  profeasions  and  employments.  As  one  among 
<^vik)rB  of  the  soil,  I  must  confess  that  what  I  know 
<n  this  and  other  salistects,  has  been  acquired  by  reading, 
^Af  and  inquiry,  since  I  left  school.  This  reminds  me 
of  vhat  a  teaeher  once  told  me,  that  I  did  not  come  to 
faiato  be  Inatracted  !f  It  is  my  duty  said  he  to  teach 
?^  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  the 
PBft,  d^  method,  and  the  b<K>ks  by  which  you  may 
^"t^aStet  inprove  and  instruct  yourself. 

'ovibcB  if  the  young  farmer  desire  to  improve  him- 
l^tet  him  read  Liebig^  Familiar  Letters,  and  read  and 
■adjr  Johnston's  Agricultural  Lectures,  as  designated  at 
l^cad  of  this  article,  and  if  he  do  not  understand  half 
onr  eoatents,  I  predict  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal, 
*>i^atcd  with  the  necessary  expenditure  in  the  purchase, 
41.25)  pleased  with  his  improvement  and  mental  re* 
cvihniQit, 

iarefcrrbig  to  the  first  edition  published  by  Wiley  & 
^*laan,  in  Feb.  1842,  we  find  that  the  work  was  not 
^tt  complete,  as  our  copy  contains  only  eight  lectures 
P^  a  ihnrt  appendix.  The  new  edition  now  before  tis 
a  ia  two  haaadsome  octavo  volumes,  divided  into  three 
'*'*■•  The  first  parts  treat,  of  the  organic  elements  of 
ms  ia  eight  leehires;  the  second  of  the  organic  ele- 
of  plants  hi  five  lecturea;  and  the  third  part,  of 
mproveiMBt  of  the  soil  loy  mechanical  means  and 
1^  m  five  leetnret.  Added  to^  these  is  an  ap- 
tuning  nnmerons  and  detailed  experiments 
«•  ii^hnd  hi  1841  and  '42,  on  various  crops  with 
^        '  lannres,  or  fertilixers  with  ma- 

•lOI^  Qhuibei*t  nl^  aoo^  nlpliata| 


of  ammonia,  MlphMe  of  magnesh^  nitrate  of  soda»  ni- 
trate of  potash,  caustic  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  silieate 
of  potash.  These  siAstances,  together  with  many  other% 
were  experimentea  upon  singly  or  in  duplicate  and  trip- 
licate combinations,  and  the  entire  appendix  oontaiai 
a  mass  of  information  in  tabular  forms,  with  remarks, 
highly  valuable  to  all  who  seek  information  as  to  their 
application  and  utility  to  the  crops  to  which  they  have 
been  applied. 

To  the  practical  farmer  the  appendix  is  perhapt  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  a  test  of  that  which 
is  theoretical ;  and  as  the  experiments  are  condensed  it 
is  easy  to  refer  to  them  if  we  are  desirous  to  repeat  them 
in  this  country.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  within 
the  last  two  years  made  experiments  on  some  of  these 
substances,  but  without  the  benefit  of  Professor  John- 
ston's work.  With  it  and  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  they  may  be  repeated  or  modified 
with  advantage. 

We  should  likp  to  make  some  extracts  and  reniarlai 
upon  the  text  of  the  work  under  consideration,  if 
they  did  not  take  up  too  much  space  in  the  columns  of 
the  Cultivator.     First  then  on  the  subject  of  Labor. 

Labor,  bodily  labor,  health-giving  muscular  exertion, 
is  too  often  looked  upon  as  disgraceful  even  here  in  the 
north,  but  more  so  as  we  travel  south  of  Pennsylvania. 
Instead  of  looking  upon  labor  as  a  disgrace  or  a  curse^ 
we  esteem  It  as  a  hUaaingy  as  the  human  frame  is  not 
constituted  for  sloth  or  idleness.  We  agree  with  our  au- 
thor, who  says:  rLect.  2d,  p.  32,  vol.  1,) 

«  But  set  man  free  from  the  necessity  of  tilling  fSbm 
earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  you  take  fh>m  him 
at  the  same  time  the  calm  and  tranquil  pleasures  of 
a  country  life — the  jnnocent  enjoyments  of  the  returning 
season — the  cheerful  health  and  happiness  that  waitjupon 
labor  in  the  free  air  and  beneath  the  bright  sun  of  hea- 
ven. And  for  what?  only  to  imprison  him  in  manu&o- 
tories,  to  condemn  him  to  the  fretful  and  feverish  lifo  of 
crowded  cities.'' 

Aye,  my  young  countrymen  and  fellow  laborers  in  ru- 
ral employments,  the  <«/rs#/M  imd  ftPwiih,*'  and  I  may 
uld  the  artificial  lift  qf  large  citiee,  is  destructive  of  health 
and  calm  enjoyment.  Let  us  not  be  deterred  Ikom  In- 
dustrious exertion,  from  bodily  labor,  because  it  is  ob- 
noxious to  some.    Bear  in  mind,  that 

"  Honor  and  shame,  from  no  condition  risei 
"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 


^ 
^ 


Let  us  call  your  attention  to  another  subject.  Yon  will 
fiqd  by  r^ing  Johnston  and  other  publications  reiatii^ 
to  agriculture,  and  the  growth  of  vegetation,  that 
theorists  have  frequently  drawn  hasty  and  erroneoos 
elusions  from  a  few  isolated  facts.  Some  for 
have  made  plants  grow  and  increase  in  weight  in  watar 
only,  and  hence  concluded  that  water  was  the  oonstitiieat 
and  necessary  ingredient  in  their  nourishment.  OUmbs 
found  that  all  plants  increased  ingrowth  by  withdrawing 
something  fhim  the  atmosphere.  Others  again  that  tb6|r 
absorbed  water  and  air  from  th^  soil  by  their  root%  and . 
so  they  were  nourished  and  increased  in  growth.  AU 
these  lookefl  upon  the  soil  as  a  mere  mechanical  buk- 
ture  only  necessary  to  sustain  trees  and  plants  in  their 
position.  Later  vrriters  have  corrected  their  erron.  Let 
us  see  what  our  author  sajTS  on  this  subjeet: 

«  We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  while  plants 
derive  much  of  their  sustenance  from  the  air,  they  are 
also  fed  more  or  less  abunilantly  by  the  soil  in  whlols 
they  grow.  From  this  soil  they  obtain  through  their 
roots  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  continually  given  off 
by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  it  contains."  (Vol*  1^ 
p.  201.) 

The  reader  may  see  moro  in  detail  (p.  83)  how  tlia 
vegetable  matter  increases;  and  how  (pp.  84  and  86) 
plants  are  partly  supported  by  the  air,  and  partly  by  the 
soil.  Hence  when  we  remove  a  crop  from  the  field,  w 
remove  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  disturb  the  eqnilibrinm 
of  nature,  (Liebig,  Familiar  LetterO  to  restore  which  w 
must  apply  manure. 

«  Though  manures  in  the  soil  act  immediately  Ihro*  Cha 
roots,  th^  iCimnlate  the  growth  of  the  entire  phmti  iad 
tboogh  the  application  of  a  top-dreaaing  may  be  m^ 
poaed  fim  Is  i^Mt  Ihe  laa4  ytt  tht  btrntrficfal  rffrtt  of 


Ifl^^ 
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ftA^ilMriiiiMl  d6|p«Mi*  upOAtlM  ioitttMe  -frtridr <ha>  i^|  Ibt*  of  woti,  m  Iwpmt ■  Oi>  ^tddam  dC  tt»ir  dpiHay 


maj  ezefcite  on  ercffjr  patt  of  Uw  TegeUblc 
(Vol.  1,  p.  146.) 

Again  on  the  nibjeet  of  mannret,  praetioal 
w$il  as  writers,  have  dilEered  at  to  the  qoantities,  the 
qtpOity,  the  time  and  the  manner  of  applying  them  to] 
the  aoily  but  more  particularly  as  to  the  value  or  atiiity 
of  the  various  ingredients  now  employeil  singly  or  in 
combination  with  manures.  Johnston  oomes  to  the  fol- 
knring  coneluirion  on  sontie  of  these  points,  showhig  us 
what  is  requisite  in  the  soil,  and  consequently  what  our 
nanores  should  contain : 

«  Thus,  (says  he)  if  some  ascribe  the  fertility  of  the 
soU  to  the  presence  of  the  alkalis  in  great  abundance, 
others  to  that  of  the  phosphates,  others  to  that  of  lime, 
others  to  that  of  alumina,  and  others,  finally,  to  that  of 
Tegetable  matter  in  a  soluble  state— all  these  extreme 
opinions  are  reconciled,  and  their  partial  truth  recog- 
nised. In  one  general  principle,  that  a  soii  to  be  fertUe 
wmat  eotUain  ail  the  suManceM  vhieh  the  pkaU  trs  desire  to 
groiD  can  only  (Main  from  the  ioUf  and  in  9ueh  iubataneo  as 
ritidUif  to  supply  all  its  tcanU;  vMU  at  tho  same  time  it 
muit  contain  wdking  kur^ul  to  ve§UabU  i{ft.»  (Vol.  1, 
p.  4».) 

This  brings  us  to  remark  that  farmers  most  stick  to  the 
okt  metho«l  of  making  bam  yard  manure,  which  in  its 
aafanal,  vegetable  and  saline  substances  contains  most  of 
the  essential  ingreilients  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
IV^  must  not  rely  on  anyone  saline  ingreilient  highly 
ioeommend6d,  nor  be  carried  away  with  the  lauding  and 
pttillug  of  some  factitious  Ingreilient  presenteil  as  a  sub- 


{orgam^  as  to  giro  their  owbcbs  twelvo  tniUion  poonls 
mon  wool  than  they  now  get,  aait  at  the  suae  cost«f 
land  and  labor.  Aloveof  truth,  and  a  ileep  sense  of  the 
importsDce  of  my.  sufe||eet,  compel  me  to  say  that  car 
larmen  geaeffaUy  mamifiMtnre  very  poor  and  dtfeetiH 
machines  for  transfbrming  grtMi,  hay  and  roots,  into 
muttOBi,  tallow  and  wool.  I  can  not  now  command  the 
time  lo  write  an  elaboraie  essay  upon  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  sheep;  and  denonslrate,  as  I  think  I  csa, 
how  it  happens  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  els- 
menls  of  wool,  tallow  and  musaley  pal  into  (he  shtepis 
mouth,  are  needlessly  lost. 

Many  of  our  practical  agrienltnriala  do  a  little  bcttv 
in  the  manniactare  of  living  machines  for  tiansfonniag 
grass,  gnun  and  roots,  into  beet;  batter,  cheese,  pork  aad 
lard.  The  average  loss  from  the  needleas  waste  of  the 
nw. material  In  our  cattle  and  swine  is,  however,  at  Issit 
30  per  cent  Indeed,  how  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
when  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  knows  what  food  ii 
best  adaptMl  to  the  t^roduction  of  musele  and  fat,  or  of 
butter  and  cheese?  Not  one  former  in  a  thousand  knows 
how  to  alter  and  taiproae  the  ceanalees  aotioa  of  say  or- 
gan in  the  animal  system,  so  as  to  maka  itnotonlyperftm 
more  work  ih  a  given  time,  but  to  do  its  worir,  or  if  yon 
please,  to  discharge  its  peculiar  fonction,  for  better  then 
before. 

The  arteries  that  convey  the  elementa  of  milk  to  the 
kacteal  gland  of  the  cow  can  be  increased,  both  in  Dum- 
ber ami  size.  The  gland  itself  can  be  made  lo  ex|iaad 
its  surface,  and  multiply  all  its  secreting  vessels,  which 


sHCule  for  all  other  manures.  We  should  rather  have  aidl  aeparate  milk  from  the  circulating  blood.    A  lugt  per 

the  improved  method  of  making  bam  yard  manure,  such  I  Lion  of  milk  with  its  dissolvctl  butter  and  cheese,  are  cor« 

aa-ia^lescribed  in  Mr.  Gay  lord's  Prize  l^emy  in  the  Trans*  j^n,  watbr  and  nitrogen.     By  a  aerious  defect  in  their  or 


aationa  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  (vol.  2,  p.  4S5i)  | 
To  oar  manure  heaps  may  occasionally  be  added  lime, 
potash  or  other  fertilizing  substances  as  observation  ami 
jm^ment  may  direct. 

But  let  us  keep  within  bounds  ami  conclmie  by  saying 
thaA<oa  the  subject  of  manures,  animal,  vegetable,  saline, 
ami' factitious,  Johnston's  Lectures  contains  a  mine  of 
wealth  for  A  Peactical  P&nMEa. 

Statenlilandt  Du.  23df  1S43. 


ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


MsiSRS.  GAYLoan  &  Tucker— No  department  of  ra- 
riHie^oiiomyla.  probably  leas  understooil,  or  more  dc- 
siWtogof  eonsiileration  than  that  of  animal  pl^ology. 
tUma  are* in  th»  state  of  New-York  alone  not  far  from 
al»  mAINons  of  sheepy  t%vo  millions  of  catlle>  ami  as 
aMBf  twine  kept,  exee)U  working  oxen,  for  the  sole 
pMposeof  traaefonning  cultivated  plants  into  mutton, 
HMrf;  pork,  lanl,  tallow,  butter,  cheese  and  wool,  in  thai 
ry  which  will  yield^o  the  husbandman  the  largest  re- 
Ibi^  his  laml  and  hit  labor.  According  to  the  cen- 
ralamaof  1840,  the  crop  of  hay  grown  in  this  state 
tko  year  previoos,  was  worth  $30,(X)0,000.  Ami  as  every 
flmer  knows  that  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  acres 
iniiasture  as  in  meatk>w  in  New-Yock,  it  will  be  within 
tho  truth  to  estimate  the  whole  grasa  crop  of  the  stale  at 
fW,O0O/)0O.  Will  the  intelligent  reader  answer  this 
plain  simple  ipiestion:  Do  the  cnltivalors  of  the  soil  in 
tiirBm|>ire  Stalo  now  realize  the  largest  practical  return 
m^valoable  protluots,  from  the  entire  raw  materiel  con- 
sameil  throughout  the  whole  year,  by  these  millions  of 
domestic  animals?  If  they  do,  then  we  have  already  at- 
tained to  that  happy  perfection  in  the  science  of  physio- 
logy beyond  which  improvement  can  go  no  further! 

It  is  with  pain  and  mortification  that  I  see  so  many 
lagistaitors  and  men  of  influence,  unwilling  to  aid  in  any 
well  dircctcil  public  cflfort  to  o]>cn  the  book  of  nature,  so 
tllal  every  faraier  in  the  slate  may  see,  readand  understami 
Aaw  it  hapiHsns,  ami  why  it  is,  that  one  sheep  can  ela- 
b#mte  twice  as  nmch  musele,  tallow  ami  wool»  from  a 
given  amount  of  food,  as  anotlier?  Tlie  saaie  causes 
which  have  so  deve]o|>ed  in  preceding  generations,  the 
waolforming  organs  of  Mr.  Coming's  130  Cotswold 
ewes)  that  they  are  now  annually  cbiborating  8  lbs.  of 
gomt  wool  per  heati,  woukl,  if  judiciously  made  to  ope- 


ganic  structure,  (which  can  be  removed  ia  the  course  of 
a  few  generations  by  skilful  management*  and  scientific 
breeding)   some  cows  expel  daily  from  their  lungs  70 
bunces  of  carbon  and  water  in  proportion,  which  coom 
from  the  food  of  such  animals,  while  circulating  in  their 
)blooil  vessels.    Others  will  get  along  quite  as  bealthilf 
and  give  off  through  their  lungs  from  their  circttlatis^ 
nourishment,  only  50  ounces  of  carbon  and  water  to 
match;  retaining  the  20  oz.  of  carbon,  and  its  acoompsny- 
iug  ingredients,  for  the  manufacture  of  good  rich  milk. 
Whatever  may  be  the  precise  value  of  the  grass,  hay, 
grain  and  roots,  worked  up  annually  into  beef,  pork,  but* 
ler,  cheese,  mutton  and  wool  In  the  great  state  of  New- 
York,  is  it  not  plain  that  genuine  science  can  aid  the  men 
muscular  toil  of  ettmal  hard  irerk,  so  as  to  achieve  a 
much  greater  good  in  a  given  time?    If  so,  then  kiwi 
reader  do  send  down  to  your  servants,  the  Legislature,  ou 
petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  losU- 
lute,  where  shall  be  taught  500  young  practical  faraiefs, 
coming  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  all  the  naln- 
ral  sciences  that  will  remler  agricultural  bibor  more  proj^ 
table  and  more  ue^ul  to  the  oommunity  at  laigc.    We 
annually  expcml  thousands  of  dollars  to  teach  thousaaus 
of  young  men  how  to  acquire  wealth  by  other  mesas 
than  proiluctive  labor — riches  calleil  into  existence  by 
the  hanl  work  of  other  mcn-*why  shall  not  somcihio; 
be  done  lo  teach  our  sons,  not  only  how  to  live  belter  by 
productive  labor  than  they  now  can;  but  also  lioivto 
keep  what  their  labor  produces  from  the  "itching  palms" 
of  those  so  well  instructctl  to  live  by  pursuing  some 
Ibranch  of  unpro«Iuctive  industr)-?    Why  create  a  »taieot 
society  that  now  practically  comitels  the  great  prCHiucing 
classes,  to  toil  on  <lay  by  <lay  through  life,  at  from  w 
cents  to  one  dollar,  while  those  that  produce  Ii("«  ^ 
nothing,  are  paitl  a  high  bounty  as  the  reward  of  com- 
parative idleness/    When  will  our  people  Icam  thai  Uie 
knowledge  of  thc/eir,  no  mailer  how  profoumi,  can  ne- 
ver compensate  for  the  ignorance  of  the  many? 


James  Gowan,  Esq.,  near  Philatlclphta,  lately  rccci*- 
e«l  from  the  Phila.  Soc.  for  Promoting  AgricuUure,  pre- 
miums for  the  foltowing  crops:  Sugar betts,  lOiii  buvnc* 
|»er  acre,  at  <jU 'lbs.  to  the  bushel  ;  sugar  |ai-snc|*,» 
fourth  of  an  acre,  at  the  mte of  84i84  bushels  |»er  acre, 
nekl carrots,  l«7  buahelaper  acr^-both  the  latter  \v«»ii*- 
nir'ofr  the-iiiir  mittioM  of  slia^  thaT  ctip  |>at  kaiiL  bntlt^  4(1  lbs.  to  Uia  bushel. 


r 


THB  €mxrrAto% 


m 


T01.K. 

M Bttt.  Ebitobs— TUs  peeitfitf  tobttenM  ii  w»  otXL- 

idalifMdy  ton  its  adk«tiT«ia«  and  oolor;  bat  with  ut 

Ail  ttrmtA  gtmh  an  jqipeUation  derivad  from  its  gluti-f 

AM  propcfftiaB,  quite  as  appro|>ti«te.    It  is  apiwfent  in 

«»  iececa  of  fine  wool  sheep>  especiallf  the  If  eiino,  mt 

aHiBson  of  the  year,  but  very  moeh  so  in  the  winter 

isdtpn^;;  and  alflioii|^  diffused  through  tlie  whole 

tect,  yet  BBidi  is  its  profhsion  in  the  Merino,  that  it  is 

dm.nlM  in  detaehed  eonereto  particles,  resembling' 

or  aai.    Aeeording  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Van- 

qttSa,  a  coBsisIs  principally  of  a  soapy  matter,  with  a 

Hm^pUah;  a  small  quantity  of  cortoM/s  of  potash;  a 

fluU  qMiftity  of  autaU  qf  potash;  Ume  in  an  unknown 

(;  and  an  atom  of  mvriiUs  ({f  potest.  Its 

.,  well  known  to  Oiose  lamiliar  with  the 

ofSsxoB  and  Merino,  is  derfted  from  the  infu- 

■ce  ef  a  mall  quantity  of  amimal  oil,  and  is  in  every  re- 

a^eet  x  trae  soap,  which  would  permit  of  the  fleece  be- 

mg  thoroa|;hly  cleansed  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  wash- 

iaf,  were  it  not  lor  the  existence  of  thisuncombined  &t- 

ty  or  oXkf  natter,  which  remains  attached  to  the  wool, 

aad  mtetag  it  ghUinous,  until  subjected  to  the  process 

of  Koariag  ^  the  manufacturer.  * 

Tbeseisaditcinty  of  opinion  as  to  the  uses  of  the 
9ft  or  pm;  vbBe  very  many  through  ignorance,  ima- 
pM  itatoriiMst  to  the  wool,  which,  however,  is  a 
deeiMsuittc  It  is  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the 
gtaaAdfttedaa,  acting  as  one  of  the  agents  in  promo- 
ter Of  fioirtli  of  the  wool,  and  by  its  adhesiveness, 
aatthg  it,  asd  thereby  forming  a  defence  fh>m  the  in- 
cisaeaey  of  tbe  weather.    From  accuivUe  observation, 
k  faa  beea  SKertained  beyond  doubt,  that  a  deficiency 
of  yolk  win  eaaie  the  fibre  to  t>e  dry,  harsh  and  weak, 
asd  tbe  wbole  lleeoe  becomes  thin  and  hairy;  on  the 
eBtfmy,  vhoi  these  is  a  natural  aupply,  the  wool  is  soft, 
NotHal  and  sCroQg.     The  qnahtiQr  is  depending  on 
M|iibiUI/  of  tempemtme,  the  health  of  the  flbeep,  and 
Ac  proportion  of  nntritive  food  it  receives. 

AUboaih  it  is  fonnd  in  some  degree  in  tlie  fleeces  of 
cfsiy  fsrieQr  of  sheep^  such  is  Its  exce«  in  the  Merino 
Aatit esmsB  dirt  to  collect  on  the  snrtace  to  audi  a  de- 
pes  aitp  farm  an  induraied  crust,  with  a  hue  resembling 
^letairier  ehmd.  Mis  excess,  although  ns  flready 
MBhM^  so  wagr  ii||nrious  to  the  fibre,  jret  in  one 
iBK  k  Is  so  to  file  manufiustnrer,  fh>m  the  uncer- 
aifothe  amount  of  loss  sustained  hy  cleansing. 
>  k  that  flie  fimropean  maaulaetnrer  refuses  to 
_  Ibe  Spanish  Merino  wools,  without  being  fho- 

J^My  VBshed  with  soap,  which  is  performed  after  the 
iaAoEn,  and  even  then  the  wool  shrinks  by  the 
mode  of  washing,  generally  about  10  per 
n  is  from  this  canse  too>  that  4he  Amerioan  manu- 
ftoB  increaaing  competition,  has  latterly  be- 
caattons  in  bis  purchase  of  home  Meiuno 
^^  ftc  wwlnnihncy  of  glotmous  matter  and  its  una- 
'••*Mt  aftandanl,  tUti,  causing  so  lacge  a  proportion  of 
■i«c%htof  the  fleece. 

.  ^JMbesn  observed  that  temperature  has  an  inflnenee 
»  dilmniaing  file  qaafllity^  of  yolk  {  hence,  the  equable 
^■^■iM  slimale  of  Spain  ia  favorable  to  ila  production; 
'■d  aidMagh  the  Escnrial  Merino  is  the  parent  stock  of 
fi^ittoi^  (te  Ssearlal  posMssing  it  in  a  less  degree 
^  die  iMar  ami  other  vmrieties,  yet  from  the  Ofipo- 
*fc  rhiBBLiu  of  the  climate  of  Spain  and  Saxony,  it  is 
■mdiaadiaunlahedquantity  in  the  Saxony  wool.  This 
"^    *  '  r,  when  ksipt  in  fidr  condltion,.ha8  the  re- 

wppty  to  give  nddHional  softness,  pliability  and 
■nagth  to  Ifae  fibra»  without  sulgeoting  the  manubotu- 
**toflie  mmm  degi«e  of  uncertainty  aa  to  loss  from 
rtfsiMui,  Ibe  dirt  colleeting  ttach  less  oi^'the  suffuse 
te  vilh  the  Merino. 

(btheaatfaQrity  of  Mr.  Touatt,  the  wooU  of  several 
y»di  of  riwep  in  the  south  part  of  the  kingdom  abonnil 
Ayotti  in  gteat  nbandanee,  so  that  a  fleece,  unwashed 
«» b^  toek,  win  lose  one-half  of  ita  weight  by  thorough 
A  deficiency  of  (bis  substance  Is  perceptible 
is  BBide  northward;  and  in  Kortbumbetland 


after  shearing,  with  a  mixture  of  tar  pmd  oU  or  buttor* 
To  confirm  the  propriety  of  this,  which  will  also  aifi>rd 
additional  testimony  of  the  virtues  of  yolk,  I  will  quote 
a  recorded  laot  from  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  distinguisbad 
dicep  breeder!  ''An  intelligent  manufacturer  in  mr 
neighborhood,  who  "kept  a  small  flock  of  good  wooM 
sheep,  informed  me  be  had  adopted  the  practice  of  rub- 
bing the  sheep  with  a  mixture  of  butter  and  tar.  He 
could  speak  decidedly  to  the  improvement  the  wool  had 
received  by  it,  having  superintended  the  whole  process 
of  the  manuiacture.  The  cloth  was  superior  to  what 
ungreaaed  wool  could  have  made,  if  equally  fine;  it  was 
remarkably  soft  to  the  touch,  and  had  a  ''good  hand  and 
ieel,"  the  appearance  of  the  threads  being  nearly  lost  in 
a  firm  even  texture,  covered  with  a  soft  full  nap*" 

The  additional  value,,  then,  the  yolk  imparts  to  the 
i^ool,  affords  a  useful  lesson  to  the  wool  grower,  to  take 
such  care  of  his  sheep  as  will  best  supply  the  needful 
quantity.  Bquability  of  temperature  l>eing  one  requisite* 
he  should  protect  his  flocks  during  the  winter  season; 
and  good  condition  being  another,  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food  should  not  be  spared. 

FO&U    QF    THIB    FIBRE. 

The  fibre  of  wool  ia  circular,  differing  materially  in 
diameter  in  the  various  breeds,  and  also  in  difi*erent  parts 
of  the  same  place.  It  is  generally  larger  towards  the 
l^int  and  also  near  the  root,  and  in  some  instances  vecy 
considerably  so.  Mr.  Youatrs  description  cannot  be 
simplified  or  improved.  "  The  fibres  of  white  wool, 
when  cleansed  Arom  grease,  are  semi-transparent;  their 
BUriace  in  some  places  is  beautifully  polished,  in  otheas 
curiously  encrusted,  and  they  reflect  the  rays  of  light  ib 
a  very  pleasing  manner.  When  viewed  by  the  aid  Of  a 
powerful  achromatic  microscope,  the  central  part  of  the 
fibre  has  a  singularly  glittering  appearance.  Very  irre- 
gularly placed  minuter  filaments  are  sometimes  seen 
branching  from  the  main  trunk  like  boughs  from  the 
prmcipal  stem.  This  exterior  polish  varies  aauob  db 
different  wools,  and  in  wools  from  the  same  breed  ^ 
sheep  at  different  times.  When  the  animal  is  in  good 
condition  and  the  fleece  healthy,  the  appearanoe  of  the 
fibre  is  really  briUiant,  but  when  the  aheep  has  )>eeii 
half  starved,  the  wool  aeems  to  bare  agrmpathised  wifii 
the  slate  of  the  constitution,  and  either  a  wai^  pals  ligM» 
or  sometiases  scarcely  any,  is  reflected.'' 

His  closing  paragtaph  is  espeeiaUy  tMe.  The  «9I|1 
of  half  slatted  sheep  can  be  detected  withovt  any  diifi- 
eulty  by  the  wool  stspler  and  experienoed  bqB^r,  and^l^ 
eonsequeat  deterioration  afibcis  the  prioe.  The  fibre  <^ 
such  wool  te  flaer.  It  is  true;  tmt  the  mmberteds  ftrjinhlt 
injan  grery  matiafacture  lor  which  it  iaaasd.  IBiifiniwa 
Iher  lllostration  of  the  bad  poliey  of  iaBners  in  naglMl- 
big  to  kee|i  tbeir  sbeep  to  onifavto  ^ood  •'Oanfitiss. 
Heabby  aheep  wttl  produce  healthy  wool,  4iatb 
ahraya  the  mast  "vahiabie,  and  oonseqnaMi 
largest  dividends. 

Qasticity  and  speeial  ewvaofttaefibeeariabaMltoafi 
te  the  next  chapter.  I<.  A. 

Lake  Hidge,  Timpkiini  co.,  #r.  F.,  Jm.  SB»  MM. 


SPBCULATIYE  HOBBIMS. 


'If 


Messrs.  Bbrrons— 4n  readiag  an  artiote  in  the 
don  Farmers'  Journal,  I  was  struck  with  the  foUosri 
expressions,  wbi^,  though  deaigaed  for  the  meridian 
England,  "will  answer,"  (as  old  Natb.  Low  laed 
of  his  almanacs,)  for  America: 

"  How  careful  ought  gentlemen  to  be  who  oanler  thaar 
speculative  '  hobbies'  after  pkaourabU  pavsuits,  that  ttatip* 
do  not  instigate  others  to  gallop  after  phantoaM  that  oB%r 
allure  (hem  into  fatal  mistakes.  Reprehensible  too^  ii 
the  man  who  ventures  to  reeonmiend  pbms  Cor  ^idilic 
adoption  of  which  he  has  not  made  fiill  praof  iroutidt 
repeated  experiments." 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  these  principles  wieae  a  liMa 
moia  attended  to  in  this  conatnr? 


La%ox  fltzEa — ^Mr.  Rcrfhs  Lymtn,  Odbrook,  tkaoi., 
^■dCBitkid,  it  ia  not  miMapimbn  for  fim  frrmer  to  snp^  fkiUed  a  half  Durham  t%ro-year*6bl  steer,  fai  9wtmaflmlt, 

fif  ik  Im  by  BiaaM  of MMrMig  fim  ibMp,  baflrtdbdaly  U^ 


M 


THB  CULTIVATOR. 


AEABmO  CALVSS. 


Bditoks — I  would  beg  l««vc  to  drop  a  few 
1  on  the  ittfajeet  of  rearing  calTeSy  having  bad  eon- 
iiderable  experience  in  that  branch  of  nual  economy. 
When  I  first  oommeaced  forming  I  had  to  pay  heavy 
erpw  taUi  every  year  (as  the  term  was.)  I  never  ooulct 
^t  my  calves  through  the  first  winter  without  losing 
one  or  more.  They  would  grow  poor  towards  spring — 
their  backs  would  assume  the  appearance  of  an  arch — 
the  scouers  would  set  in,  and  they  would  die  m  despite  of 
all  my  care  and  attention.  Experience  and  observation 
have  convinced  me  that  lies  was  the  primary  cause  of 
all  the  difficulty;  and  for  several  years  past  I  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  destroying  them  in  the  foil,  or 
forepart  of  winter^  since  which  time  I  have  not  lost  a 
calf.  I  hare  tried  many  remedies,  but  the  best  thing  I 
have  ever  tried  is  sulphur.  I  take  too  parts  of  lard  and 
one  of  sulphur,  melt  the  lanl,  and  when  nearly  cold  mix 
In  the  sulphur,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  on  the  parts  most 
frequented  by  these  troublesome  vermin,  and  they  will 
■oon  disappear.  It  sticks  close  to  the  hide  and  hair,  and 
continues  to  scent  until  they  shed  their  ooat,  and  prevents 
any  more  from  getting  on  them  from  other  animals  with 
which  they  may  chance  to  come  in  contact.  I  keep  my 
calves  by  themselves,  and  lia%e  a  warm  shelter  for  them 
to  go  in  when  they  choose,  in  addition  to  as  much  good 
hay  as  they  can  eat.  I  give  them  each  half  a  pint  of  oats 
or  corn  meal  ground  in  the  ear  night  and  morning,  and  I 
never  was  troubled  with  having  my  calves  get  so  fat  in 
winter  as  to  die  with  the  black  leg  as  your  correspondent 
in  the  Jantiary  No.  of  the  Cultivator  complains  of. 
I^irM,  N.  y.  Jan.  1M4.  Jason  Smith. 

POUPRBTTE. 


.  Hie  following  letter  has  been  sent  as  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  the  request  that  it  should 
appear  in  the  Cultivator : 

Ntw^Yorky  l€ih  2«w.  1843. 

Arthont  DAT,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Lodi  Manufoc 
Inring  Co. — Some  twenty  year's  pretty  close  attention  to 
Ihe  sQl^eot  of  agricultursd  chemistiyi  in  England,  Fhmce, 
Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  has  rendered  me 
Ikmiliar  with  the  nature  of  manures  and  amendments 
generally,  as  used  by  various  nations. 

FDrthe  last  eighteen  months,  I  have  careftdly  exam- 
ined your  system  of  preparing  poodrette  firom  night  soil 
and  other  fertilizing  compounds,  at  your  establishment 
on  the  Hackensaek  river,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
near  the  city  of  Nbw-York,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
elating  that  I  have  witnessed  very  important  improve- 
nsents  introduced  by  yon,  into  the  manufaeture  of  pou- 
sMte  during  that  period,  which  render  the  compounds 
J^  mor^f$HUizU^,  tka»  anything  I  hove  ever  b^s  en- 
esMfitersi  in  this  country  or  in  Europe 

I  am  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  result  of  your  ex-« 
perinent  on  Indian  com,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York,  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  Farmer's  Club  in  this 
eity.  It  seems  that  it  was  planted  on  the  27th  June, 
1843,  during  a  severe  drouth;  that  it  was  up  two  feet 
in  three  weeks:  was  fit  for  the  table,  as  green  com,  in 
aixly-six  days,  and  was  sutftciently  glazed  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost  in  seventy-eight  days.  All  this  is  easi- 
ly accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  your  neur  totnbinaiion 
if  ealovJUUtd  to  absorb  humidity,  ammonia,  carbonic  add  and 
iMrogsnfrom  ths  atmosphere,  as  u>eU  as  to  retain  these  ferti- 
Hzing  substaTtces  in  the  poudrette  itself,  t^ving  them  out  only 
as  vegetalion  requires  them  far  nutrition.  This  has  been 
hitherto  a  desideratum  in  manure.  In  a  word,  the  fruc- 
tifying power  of  your  poudrette  is  greatly  increased,  its 
operation  upon  vegetable  matter  quickened;  it  obviates 
the  efi*eets  of  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather;  retains 
the  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing  gases  in  the  soil;  at- 
tracts similar  gases  and  moisture  from  the  atmoephere; 
of  course  ripens  crops  quicker;  is  much  more  lasting  as 
n  nutritive  amendment,  and  what  is  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer,  I  see  you  mean  to  reduce  the  price 
from  40  to  26  oenta  per  bushel.  I  ftirther  undertake  to 
•erti^r*  that  in  your  oomponnd  there  ia  no  raw  peat,  turf, 
BMadow-nnMly  nor  any  other  artkla  thai  is  not  in  itself 


Mfft%/iff(IMv>  and  eonaeqnently  it  it  adapted  to  ersm 
climate  and  to  all  descriptions  of  soil,  whetlier  cakait- 
ousy  argtUaceousy  or  silicioos. 

1  am  respectfully,  sir»  your  obt  serv't, 

W.  A.  Kentish. 
P.  iL  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  agriculturists  tha< 
the  beat  soil  is  an  admixture  of  chalk  or  lime,  with  day 
and  sand,  which  are,  in  reality,  the  component  parts  ol 
loam.  It  is  evident,  therefor^  that  a  chalky  soil  re* 
quires  the  addition  of. clay  an*)  sand;  a  clayey  soil  neeih 
chalk  or  lime  and  san'l ;  and  a  sandy  soil,  chalk  or  lime 
and  clay.  Where  sand  is  not  obtainable,  coal  and  othei 
ashes  answer  the  purpose  fully  as  well,  but  sea  nod  ii 
preferable  for  lands  some  little  distance  from  the  coast, 
where  it  can  be  procured  with  facility.         W.  A.  E. 


NATIONAL  FAIR  AT  WASHINGTON. 


Messxs.  Gatlokd  &  TucKxa — ^I  observed  in  the  Uel 
No.  of  your  paper  a  writer,  J.  S.  S.,  who  was  anxious  tc 
ha\  e  a  national  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  maoulac' 
lures  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  during  the  great  politick 
conventiool  which  are  to  be  assembled  there  during  the 
month  of  Vay  next.  I  have  made  considerable  ioqairy 
of  the  Balfmoreans  in  relation  to  this  proposed  exhibi- 
tion, and  I  find  they  are  opposed  to  having  it  in  that  cit>', 
but  will  most  willingly  unite  in  a  fair  to  beheld  b  this  city, 
where  party  politics  cannot  interrupt  and  prostnte  the 
real  objects  of  the  friends  of  these  great  interests.  We 
have  every  convenience  here  for  such  an  exhibition,  and 
it  would  amply  repay  any  visitor  thereto  to  have  the  h- 
cility  of  seeing  the  well  arrangeil  collections  of  the  ex- 
ploring expedition,  as  well  as  the  thousand  curiosities  ar- 
ranged in  order  by  the  enterprising  commissiooer  of  pa- 
tents. I  understand  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  this 
city  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  about  the  same  lime, 
perhaps  upon  the  same  day  of  the  Agricultural  l^r;  sod 
combined,  they  will  make  as  interesting  a  show  as  coold 
be  made  in  aigr  other  part  of  this  country.  I  throw  cot 
these  hints  for  your  consideration,  and  I  do  hq?e  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  will  give  us  your  or  their  views 
fully  upon  this  highly  important  national  subject. 

Washingjton  CUy,  Feb,  S,  1844.  J.  F.  C. 


VERMONT  AORICULTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 


Almost  every  county  has  formed  Its  County  A^ricol- 

tural  Society,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  late  Le^n- 

lature,  which  gives  to  each  society  formed  a  mm  equal 

to  that  raised  by  itself  to  be  awarded  hi  premiamsi  to  be 

paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury.     This  will  give  a  new 

stimulus  to  every  branch  of  agriculture.    Can  you  not 

send  a  few  more  Cultivators  into  every  township  in  thii 

State,  and  thus  help  yourselves  and  us  at  the  same  timet 

HWiston,  Feb:  12,  1844. 

0.  C. 

^  We  should  be  much  p1ease<l  to  send  at  least  15 
copies  to  every  town  in  the  State.  By  clubbing  to- 
gether 15  copies  may  be  obtahied  for  $10,  making  them 
come  at  only  tT?  cents  each— cheap  enough,  surely.— 
Eds. 

FATTENING  CATTLE  WITH  POTATOES. 


M&1SRS.  Editors— There  is  quite  a  difibrenoe  of  opis- 
ion  among  farmers,  with  regard  to  fattening  catUe  with 
potatoes.  Some  contend  that  when  cattle  arc  fed  on  po- 
tatoes they  should  be  kept  in  the  stable,  and  not  sUowea 
any  water.  They  contend  that  Oie  animals  will  **^«/'" 
fat  faster,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  scour,  as  when  allowed  to 
drink.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  catUe,  whether  fed  on 
potatoes,'  tumeps,  or  meal,  should  be  fumed  out  of  tac 
stable  every,  morning,  and  suffered  to  drhik  as  much  as 
they  please.  Nature,  in  this  respect,  is  the  best  t^ciJor. 
I  should  be  happy  to  have  the  experience  of  others  on 
this  subject I"  ^ ^"• 

Gates  for  Barns.— If  you  have  any  bars  on  yo^ 
premises,  subsUtute  gates  in  their  stead.  These  are  do« 
time  and  Ubor-saving  fixtures,  and  have  the  additJOMj 
merits  of  being  more  secure  and  more  convemcnt  r/a»- 
ter  is  the  time  to  make  your  |«tet. 


THE  CVLTIVATOB. 


m 


BICH  MILK. 


EmroBfl — ^Under  the  head  **  Yahnble  Gow>*' 

aihe  ink  (Feb.)  no.  of  the  Cultivator^  we  find  a  aumma- 

x\  of  1  ttatsmeal  made  by  P.  H.  Scbenck,  Eiq.  of  Matte- 

«B,  of  the  extnu>rdiiiaiy  yield  in  buUer,  obtained  by 

iB&cnhiieov  Emma,    Mr.  Scfaenek'a  well  known 

1^  lindia^  in  the  commanity,  gives  lit  the  fullest  con- 

{jroee  ia  the  aocnracy  of  his  representation,  and  a  cow 

prii&Bg  at  the  rale  of  nearly  three  lbs.  of  batter  a  day, 

noiU  be  feebly  charaeteria&ed  as  a  valwihU  cow ;  in  truth, 

Ae  wi^  better  be  termed  tneoluoUs.    Looking  to  the 

oriHiy  jield  of  butter  from  milk,  which  may  be  calcu- 

MatftOBi  eight  to  twelve  quarts,  according  to  its  rich- 

■s^  vc  here  find  an  animal  giving  at  the  rate  of  one  lb. 

of  btftrtonine  and  one^seventh  pints  of  milk,  conside- 

a^  loi  dan  five  quarts  to  a  pound.    We  have  frequent 

iateaof  that  amount  of  butter  from  cows  yielding  ex- 

taoidzBsiy  quantities  of  milk,  say  fR^m  32  to  40  quarts 

fB  £aa,  but  very  few  (if  any,)  of  so  large  a  proportion 

of  boiler  cosDpared  to  the  quantity  of  milk;  in  &ct,  on 

Int  FBsdiBg  the  statement,  I  considered  it  unparalleled 

fld  almost  incredible.    Since  then,  however,  in  hunting 

ip  ianaecs  of  extraordinary  yields  of  butter^  &c.  I  have 

■dike  foDovix^  in  which  the  cow  Emma  is  as  much 

SBKpsaedaihe  is  bef<u«  others.    In  Younfl'b  Annals  of 

JLgnealtee,v«t  XX,  p.  281,  it  is  said,  "  LordEgremont 

haaa  Cbisiie  cov  whose  milk  is  singularly  rich ;  one  pirU 

of  itoBtiperiBicat,  yielded  as  much  butter,  four  oune49j 

m  ufmpktb  otikit  milk  of  a  Sussex  cow,  neither  being 
ad  tar  owa.  bat  the  milk  churned  directly  from  the 
em.  r  (Axdtar  Young,)  did  not  see  this  Chinese  cow, 
fasi  it ««  described  to  me  as  smaller  than  any  Aldemey 

III  Ml  very  &t,  and  as  clean  in  the  chap  as  any  deer. 
Tkii  ii  aa  extrsordinary  fact,  and  seems  much  to  confirm 
ftraer  observations  Qn  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  difier- 
laceovs;  it  is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  that  should 
be  afieadsd  to;  ctgJtf  gallons  of  milk  in  one  day  from  a 
Mblk  eow,  arc  not  uncommon,  but  the  product  of  butter 
iiaerer  eqully  extraordinary,"  ftc. 

A  maarkable  Sootoh  eow  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
vnfc,  TuL  XXXI,  p.  33,  as  giving  20  scotch  pints  of 
■ilk,  whidi  being  skimmed  thirty  ^six  hours  after  milk 
■e,  pradaeed  fif^-seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  butter, 
(&giUi  weight,)  which  la  about  twenty-four  pounds  a 


ever;  and  m  the  second,  besides  pasture,  die  had  night 
and  morning,  a  bushel  of  cut  hay  and  8  quarts  of  shorts. 
We  can  hardly  attribute  the  alteration  in  her  lacteal  Je- 
crfetion  to  this  change  in  her  diet;  the  food  was  not  suf- 
ficiently rich  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  qualit|r 
of  her  milk.  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
disease  in  the  animal  function.  We  find  aherwanis  in 
September,  with  the  same  improved  allowance,  when  giv- 
ing 11  to  12  quarts  per  day,  she  yielded  but  10  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  Yours  respectftilly, 

John  W.  Knsvxls. 
FUhkiU  Landhig,  N.  F.,  Ftb.  7,  1844. 

N.  B.  Will  Mr.  Minor,  or  some  other  manufacturer  of 
the  article,  state  the  exact  proportion  of  purr  night  soil  in 
the  poudrctte  ofiered  by  them  for  sale;  until  this  is  known^ 
we  cannot  judge  as  to  the  economy  of  the  application. 


SEEDING  GRASS  LANDS^PROPER  TIME  FOR 
CUTTING  AND  BIETHOD  OF  CURING  HAY. 


tea  after  Mr.  Sohcnck's  statement  met  my  notice,  I 
paidsfiaittothia  remarkable  creature  of  his,  but  was 
mtaAf  m  not  finding  her  liberal  owner  at  home,  and 
vasflMcfore  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  representations 
Bade  to  me  by  the  person  who  has  her  in  charge. 

Ib  your  BDtioe  of  her,  you  do  not  mention  the  circnm- 
^aeeof  her  having  received  an  iiqnry  in  her  spine,  as 
appeals  from  Mr.  S.'s  letter;  such  is  the  foot,  and  I  am 
mrry  to  my  it  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  before  her  period 
cf  geststion  has  elapsad,  and  I  believe  none  of  her  pro- 
{csy  have  been  reserved.  The  ii^iuiy  was  received*  ac- 
«oi^ag  to  my  informant,  from  the  bull,  and  when  she  is 
to  stand  up  she  seems  to  sufibr  greatly  firom  its  ef- 
;  when  lying  down  she  appears  fbse  from  pain,  and 
to  have  a  good  appetite. 

fte  is  a  hrge  rather  raw  boned  animal,  hornless,  and 

to  mv  eye  gives  no  indication  of  possessing  any  Durham 

htood^  ihoogh  the  Am.  Agricultaristconjectares  her  to  be 

ttne^oarters  of  that  blood.    Would  she  be  hornless 

wcR  this  the  ease?    To  me  she  appears  to  be  of  the  or- 

fJmrj  polled  breed,  of  which  we  have  many  specimens 

ia  the  dialriet,  and  generally  gooil  milkers     The  above 

^fiAkmA  SoBbik  cows  are  also  a  polled  breed.    One  or 

»o  eirennistaaces  in  her  history,  leads  me  to  spspect  that 

Ac  amooat  of  butter  obtained  from  her  milk  must  be  at- 

^i^oted  Dot  to  her  natural  habit,  but  that  It  has  been  ow- 

B^  10  a  Himnktted  secretion  induced  by  the  iqjury  re- 

tttJtd.   One  is,  as  her  keeper  informed  me,  that  her 

Kilk  was  Bot  only  of  a  creamy  consistency,  but  in  place 

^arirh  yellow  was  actually  red  in  color.     Again,  in 

^^  vboi  she  gave  as  much  as  18  quarts  of  milk  per  diem, 

^  |isU  oi  butter  was  15  lbs. ;  more  milk  and  less  butter 

ttaBjiaBBg  the  past  season,  when  from  16^  quarts,  3  lbs. 

S  «.  ifhrtterareie  obtained..   True,  in  the  first  casehe^ 

keep  moniy  graai— probably  as  abuadasce  of  thai;  how- 


MssSRS.  Gatlord  &  TvcKEB — ^Hay  constituting  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  agriculturist,  as  winter  pro- 
vender for  horses  and  cattle,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ha 
should  know  the  proper  season,  and  most  approved  moda 
•f  cutting  and  curing  it. 

Having  been  requested  to  make  known  the  experiments 
I  have  tried  and  fully  tested,  I  now  submit  them  pro  bono 
pubKeOf  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  my  sen  - 
iors  in  agriculture. 

When  preparing  a  meadow  or  upland,  I  usually  seed 
on  wheat,  sowing  in  the  fall  half  a  bushel  of  timothy 
seed  to  the  acre,  which  is  limed  at  the  rate  of  three  hun- 
Idred  bushels;  and  the  following  spring,  after  a  moderate 
fall  of  snow,  one  bushel  of  ctover  seed,  top  dressed  with 
charcoal  dust,  and  rolled.  From  land  so  treated,  I  cut 
last  season,  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  My  practice 
is  to  commence  cutting  when  one-third  of  the  blossoma 
of  clover  have  turned  brown,  and  the  timothy  Just  part- 
ing with  its  bloom.  The  grass  thus  cut  is  dntwn  imme- 
diately into  the  bam,  and  one  bushel  of  fine  salt  spread 
by  hand  thinly  over  each  alternate  layer  composing  a  ton, 
as  stowed  away  in  the  mow.  The  salt  prevents  mow 
burning,  molding,  &c.  and  the  stock  are  induced  to  eat  it 
as  gremiily  as  they  would  new  mown  grass,  which  it 
nearly  resembles,  as  its  most  nutritions  Juices  are  pre- 
servfltd,  being  diffused  through  the  stem  of  the  entire 
plant  at  that  period  of  ite  growth.  If  left  on  the  ground 
until  the  seed  ripens,  the  saccharine  Juice  of  the  plant  is 
lost. 

The  principal  desire  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  pre* 
serve  the  green  appearance  of  his  hay,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  tender  and  palatable  to  hia  atock.  The  Isr- 
mentation  which  ensues  after  it  is  housed,  secures  thai 
object,  and  prevents  the  in^viteble  injury  to  his  mea* 
dows  which  follows  ripening  grasses.  By  early  har^ 
vesting  he  obtains  a  luxuriant  growth  of  aftermath  or 
rowen,  almost  as  nutritious  aa  the  first,  and  as  much  re- 
lished by  cattle,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep. 

It  is  now  supposed  by  chemists,  that  the  plan  of  keep- 
ing a  large  stock  of  homed  cattle  for  the  express  purpose 
of  manuring  a  farm,  is  an  erroneoua  one  on  this  account; 

The  ash  of  all  grasses,  contains  by  analysis,  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  according  to  the  varieties,  Potath,  5o- 
da,  JAm4t  AfagMMO,  Mumina,  Oxide  *f  iron,  Oiid€  qf 
manganese,  Silica,  Sulphuric  acid.  Phosphoric  add  and 
Chlorine,  many  of  which  substances  are  required  in  the 
animal  economy,  to  form  muscle,  blood,  hoins^  hoof% 
etc.,  and  are  forever  lost  to  the  farmer. 

If  instead  therefore  of  keeping  stock  for  that  purpose^ 
he  were  to  convert  his  straw,  chaS;  and  refuse  hay,  into 
manure  in  a  compost  heap,  by  means  of  lime,  lye,  char- 
coal dust,  &c.  would  he  not  save,  without  the  least  loss, 
every  requisite  for  the  ensuing  crop? 

Yours  respectfully,  R.  L.  Pell. 

Psttam,  Ulster  co,,  Jan,  21,  1844. 


(jf^  Db.  Thomson  of  Delaware,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  friendly  suggestion.  We  like  it  much,  and 
ahall  endeavor  to  carry  it  into  eflTect,  though  it  will  take 
some  considerable  time  to  make  the  preparations 
Iwy  to  aoQOBpliah  the  ottfeot  ia  a  proper  manner. 


THECtLTlVAfOR. 


THE  POTATO. 


A  ytry  pleasant  and  oblig^ing^  friend,  an  emment  phy- 
•ietan,  once  said  to  me,  **  Gire  me  plenty  of  e;ood  pota- 
toes, and  I  will  nerer  starve."  A  g^entleman  of  ddentn 
ami  education,  an  extensive  traveler  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  April,  1836,  while  sitting  at  my  table  and 
feasting  on  my  large,  well -baked  and  delicious  long 
rodSy  denominated  them  "  bounties."  I  once  heard  a 
little  fellow  exclaim,  "  Good  cracked  open  potatoes  in 
the  morning,  Oh  I  how  good  !*>  The  potatoe  is  indeed  a 
noble  and  generous  root — a  great  dietetic  blessing,->«iid 
Hke  the  Indian  com,  the  boast,  as  well  as  the  native  of 
America.  This  valuable  plant  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally wild,  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  poisonous; 
wholly  unused  by  the  Aborigines;  and  to  have  beeo 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  cultivation. 

What  I  know  of  its  history  is  as  follows: — Near  the 
close  of  the  16th  century.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  enter- 
prishig  British  nobleman,  made  several  attempts  to 
plant  an  English  colony  in  Virginia.  Ooee,  after  coast- 
ing along  the  fertile  Guiana,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  Oronoko,  and,  for  puzpoees  of  disoo- 
▼cry,  sailed  up  that  river  600  miles.  That  he  fouBd 
the  potato  somewhere  in  America,  is  adcnowl^dged  q|i 
all  hands;  but  wh$r€,  we  are  not  informed; — probably  up 
the  Oronoko.  I  have  of  late  heard  of  it  in  a  wild  slate, 
somewhere  on  flie  south-west  coast  of  Sooth  America. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  said  Sir  Walter,  about  the 
time  just  named,  introdiioed  the  potato  into  Ireland. 
After  trying  it  in  his  garden,  from  the  seed  balls  I  eon- 
ehjMle,  and  observing  no  ooeular  domonstration  of  good 
promise,  he  ordered  his  gardener  to  extirpate  it,  as  <<a 
Meless  ireed.'>  On  doij^g  this  he  found  nnexpeetedly,  at 
Uto  roots,  a  bushel  of  Ane  potatoes.  After  this,  it  was 
cultivated  as  an  esculent  soot  in  Ireland  about  a  hundred 
years,  when  it  was,  with  some  improvement,  returned  to 
America,  and  introiduced  m  a  curiosity  upon  the  table  of 
the  Qovemor  of  Massachusetts.  When  a  child,  I  leam> 
•d  from  a  very  aged  woman,  who  wis  a  cook  in  said 
<aov«cnor>s  fiunily,  that  she  first  saw  potatoes  there  about 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  that  they  were 
small  and  of  disagreeable  flavor.  Her  observation  then 
was,  <<If  great  folks  like  suoh  things  as  these,  because 
they  are  novelties^  I  am  sure  they  are  weieome  to  Ibem 
for  all  me."  Mueh  pr^fudioe  was  against  the  potato, 
causing  a  very  acanty  cultivation  of  it,  even  so  late  as 
the  war  of  tiie  revolutions  which  pr^jodiee  is  not  yet 
entirely  eradicated. 

The  more  observable  qualities  of  the  potaloc  are;, 

1.  It  does  not  too  highly  oceile  the  hnmsn  appetiCo. 
This  ia  a  grand  aAdr  in  the  provineo  of  tempctuMe  and 
bscltli.    »ven  tte  bert  table  varieties  are  not  Ualiie  to 

^^^^r    ^9^VW^vS9    v^9    ^0i^Bis^^e^B^R  e 

5.  13iere  ia  proMily  no  khid of  food  tiiat  haaanoce 
|Mt  MMl  healHtful  propoition  of  bulk  and  natrimeiit. 
Its  propoition  of  aeluble  and  mrtrioions  maifsriaaaid  to 
be25  per  eent;  whereaa  thatof  the  beet  ia  14— of  baitey 
S3-of  whesit  85— of  rioe  end  beana  ebout  IK>  awl  peas 
98.  This  foet  renders  it  eaivy  of  digestion,  and  nnlikely 
to  anroliacge  the  sgFaten^and  produce  dyapepaj;  «  matter 
hf  no  means  mupartby  of  eober  aoliee  and  rafleetion. 

8.  The  polBtfto,  like  milk,  contaiae  a  Just  prepottion  of 
aqueous  siAslanee,  combined  whfa  the  mtrittent,  that  It 
is  for  eaan  and  besAt,  both  food  and  drink.  This  isa  greet 
convenience,  especially  for  -tiiose  who  labor  abroad — 
for  those  who  wish  to  iktten  cctfle  with  potetoes,  while 
in  a  state  of  conflnement^— end  for  people  at  eea»  whem 
this  root  can  be  preserved. 

4.  It  is  very  easily  grown  and  cooieed;  of  eoene  a 
very  cheap  article  of  food. 

§.  It  dees  not  exhaust  the  soil  Hke  most  other  vege- 
tables, sfpeciojty  oats  and  turneps,  and  leavee  it  in  a  good 
state  for  some  other  crop. 

6.  New  varieties,  and  the  ttest,  aro  easily  Olyhdned 
from  the  seed-balls;  taking  however  about  three  or  four 
yean  to  bring  them  to  awturtty,  when  trial  and  Jeitee 
leetion  may  be  made. 

7.  It  is  very  easily  preserved,  whether  dried 
ftmitB  or  net)  whether  ledeuedteita 
orkepttelli«figiMA.itete.  « 


abuse,  or  exposure,  and  it  Baver  «fetnmg"  as  it  ii  called, 
I  think,  nor,  of  course,  poi9onouM,  without  too  much 
heat  from  the  sun,  or  Are,  or  warmth  in  the  cellar,  or 
being  too  long  in  warm  or  hot  water  at  boiling.  If  yoq 
would  have  the  best  potatoes  goo  1  c  n  }  our  table,  thin 
keep  thtmshadidf  moiHaitd  cool — eooktktmjust  enovgft,  at 
qukkly  at  pouibU,  and  then  hope  them  away  from  vcter 
and  ktoL  I  think  the  potato  cut  up  in  a  raw  sbte, 
dried  and  ground  into  meal,  should  help  much  in  any 
preparation  of  bread  stu^  especially  griddles  and  pad- 
dings.   Lit  it  be  tried. 

Am  to  the  merite  qf  dijferent  varietiee,  the  Chensngoe  or 
Novasootias,  the  Leopards,  the  Long  Whites,  the  Deep 
Blues,  the  Cartere  above  all,  and  some  others,  are  all  ex- 
cellent  for  the  table.  But,  Of»  the  whole,  I  prefer  the 
Early  Reds,  (which  I  produced  from  the  seed-ball  my- 
self,) tile  Bhie  Kidneys,  and  the  Blue  Pointers,  mixed 
together  for  early  growths — the  Long  Reds,  after  being 
acclimated,  for  feedin|^  out  to  cattle— ^nd  the  Caiier«  for 
the  table,  after  becoming  ripe.  These  last,  well  cooked, 
approach  the  nearest  lo  good  wheat  flour. 

Ae  to  the  mminer  y  eeeding,  I  plant  about  15  boaheli 
the  acre,  cutting  the  large  ones  to  save  seed.  After 
tryhig  the  planting  of  Uu^e  and  small,  cut  and  not  cot, 
I  never  saw  any  diflbrenoe  m  the  results. 

WUh  reieird  to  methode  tf  e^iwaikm,  there  exiito 
much  prejudice  and  misconception.  I  will  give  ay 
own  methoc^  towards  which  I  have  been  long  approach- 
ttg,  ssMIs  I  Jheee,  «•  egrieeCfori,  beem  endemorhg  tedi. 
mimMt  ihe  ewpemee  aad  iiwreaee  the  prefik , 

Let  sward  ground  be  generally  used,  after  beeomin^ 
weU  rotted  either  by  being  plowed  long  enoi^  before- 
hand, or  by  growing  tliereon  prvvioivly  a  crop  of  oali. 
Spread  on  some  30  loads  of  manure  tothe  acre;  pimtfiip 
omdfgi/e^  jest  before  planting;  ftmow  Sf  feet  apart  very 
lightly,  so  that  eiien  the  potatoes,  ptenled  about  ose  foot 
apart,  aro  properly  covered  with  a  hoe,  the  gronnd  than 
be  left  level :  cover  lightly,  and  Just  as  deep  ss  in  yoar 
Judgment  will  esMe  the  seed  to  eeme  up,  and  ao  more; 
hoe  once  at  proper  time,  and  once  only,  assiitfed  bjr  a 
light  harrow  or  cultivator;  but  IceTC  the  ground  as  level 
ac  possible.  If  weeds  appear  of  oonaideraUe  slxe,  mow 
diem  with  the  potatoe  hHM  before  haid  frost,  and  bay  the 
whole  for  cattle.  All  this  togetlier  makes  exceUent  bay, 
if  well  made.  l%e  later  you  dig  your  potetoes  the  bel- 
ter, if  kept  out  of  the  way  of  froet.  Should  you  deitre 
the  greaCeat  preaant  profit  from  well*Bunaged  tore  gneedj 
plant  aboot  5  iMshda  of  potatoes  the  acre,  and  a  few 
pattpUns  wih  your  Indiahi  com.  Peas  and  besm,  pint- 
ed  in  the  rows,  somctinies  do  wdl,  without  hijniy  to  the 
potatoea. 

ftd  do  not,  I  entreat,  forrowy«ur  gramd  toode^ly 
for  any  seed— do  not  put  mannre  in  the^'hill,''  or 
«f  hele»--do  not  press  the  ground  over  the  seed  st  plast- 
hig— do  not  plow  between  the  rows— do  not  **  hUl  ap;^ 
bat  leofve  the  ground  sc  level  aa  convenient  till  barred; 
for  ibe  eld  practices  are  pemioioai  cffors,  e^meg  meA 
hardUbertohe^eeUeeorworee. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  founded,  I  think,  on  the  dic- 
tates of  nsinro  and  reason,  thnt  «*«fs  Msrs  ie^  fi»od 
mamure,  there  ie  needed  Ms  meet  wetor .  How  does  it 
seem  then^toputthe  nanne  in  the  hdcoadtAasM 
1^,  to  turn  away  the  water  from  the  vs^r  ph»e  wliare 

you  cansed  it  to  be  mostneeded? 
I  have  obtained  at  the  lale  of  634  3.5  busb^  of  sarir 

Blue  Pointers  the  acre.    But  my  average  erop,  dsris; 
24  yeac%  has  not  varied  for  fkom  dOO  bushels  the  acre. 

During  many  yeam,  I  have  not  .boiled  potstoss  for  asgr 
brute  aninala,  believing  it  does  not  ^^uit  cost" 

In  1842, 1  obtained  from  |of  an  eoN,  26  beshelf  •[ 
Bohan  potatoes  end  riaing  of  6  hundred  of  ea^^^ 
hay,  by  mowing  all  above  ground,  as  hefors  eagg«dea> 
This  hay  waa  worth  quite  half  aa  much  utbepotstotf. 

Whoever  would  grow  rich  1^  formis«  io  lii^^ 
region^  must  turn  hia  attention  mmK  md  ftof^Vy  ^ 
grassy  oati  and  potatoes. 

Be^ectfoUy  to  aU  eeeeswteil,       ^  ^ 

21^  JiM»*Jtaif .  ifoe.  apt^  164*. 
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CUhTVKK  OF  TRtTTT'nilSBB.-'^fo.  3. 

THS  APFLB. 

Ii  laiBiv  ywm^  spple  tr«^  thd  ttodtsdioiildbeseed 
fi^t,  and  not  mok^rs,  as  tii«  latter  f ontish  len  perfeefc 
foo&;  lad  » those  varieties- which  produce  sueken  moic 
ftedj  are  cboianj  tiiej  are  apt^to  pro?e  troablesomi^ 
6sB  the  abondanee  vhich  they  yield. 

Tiamlinffay  ^pple  trees  is  generally  perfbnned  witil^ 
{tf  «n  liMe  eare;  thovg^h  their  hardincas  will  ena* 
\M9Km  to  endure  had  management,  the  thriftiness  from 
(godlMteeot&r  more  than  ^on^pensates  all  additional 
hher.  The  mods  of  proper  transplanting  has  been  de^ 
criM  B  a  fiormer  number.  Where  the  qoantity  of  land 
iiaBl],meh  eare  is  especially  neeemry. 

It  a  BOW  satisfiKtorily  deteranined  that  apples  are  i 
BMtpnfttBhIe  crop  for  feeiiing domestic  animals;  hence 
taifffORfesids  are  becoming  Viesivable.  Those  on  good 
lad  iriH  eccopy  less  if  placed  in  tiie  hexagonal  form^ 
sria  cfBtataral  triangles,  tbns: 


finilt»beln9»soid«  under  wfaog  ■■■■w  .^^n— ■■»■»! 
pwpshsso  tiise%  become  deceived  by  <his  ^  procedure,  %aad 
MO  not  diseover  the  error,  ualesa  tibeyiiave  been  impoaad 
J4q>on  by  the  aubstttation  of-  something  worUUsas,  and  ob- 
vioutlyat  variance  with  theoharaoterof  the  fioiitsald 
them.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  to  say  nothing  of  i the  tfis- 
appoiotment  of  the  purehaser;  for  nnlMa  the  mistake 
be  dstecled  at  drat  the  longer  the  tree,  grows  before  it  is 
diacoaared,  the  more,  time  will  have  been  lost  by  its  cul- 
tivation; and  be  it  remembered,  ^a  time  Ib  irrecoven- 
We.» 

It  is  care  alone  that  can  correct  this  evil ;  nursetgnnen 
should  propagate  for  mle  tt  smaller  number*  of  varieties 
on  the  one  band,  and  examine  thQcouglily  a  larger  num- 
ber on  the  other,  that  they  may  •  prevent  confusion  and 
mistake  by  the  fcarmer,  and  improve  their  aelection  by  the 
latter.  Purchasers  must  be  careful  to  obtain  them  <  from 
those  sources  most  to  be  depended  on;  or  if  they  raise 
their  own  trees,  they  should,  if  possible,  obtain  their 
grafts  from  trees,  whose  genuineness  has  been  proved  by 
actual  bearing. 

In  giving  a  short  list  of  apples,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  are  many  good  varieties,  and  that  some  must 
tiierefore  be  omitted;  and  to  some,  such  a  list  may  seam 
badly  selected,  in  consequence  of  the  many  inferior  fruits 
faJiseiy  called  by  the  name  of  excellent  varieties.  The 
foUowing  list  may  assist  the  cultivator  in  selection : 


DoriKfHal  jsars  afier  young  trees- are ■tfanq>Uw(edL 

fte  irsBad  ikoald  be  constantly  cultivated.    This  is  easif 

J[f  jKriKMdas  long  as  the  trees  remain  small.'  Wheii 

ihiy  htoome  kirge,  an  ooeasional  cultivaXion>  with  inl 

tcrfSBfly  cmpt  of  grass,  may  be  saflleieat  for  extensiv^ 

uckiah. 

It itaeomaMia  piaotice toneglect  not  only  cultivatioa 
M  fnamg,  In^^ular  and  stunted  tree%  and  small  and 
iaferior  fcid^  are  &»  consequence.  These  may  be*  pre- 
veaad  ky  amdasate,  frequent  and  judicioua  pruning,  if 
Ike  tices  an  not  already  old.  The  oli^t  is  to  diminish 
Ike  thick  growtfeiy  to  incresse  the  vigor  of  the  branches, 
tad  IP  adnit  light  and  air.  The  best  and  most  thrifty 
bnnekei  iboqld  be  left,  the  distanco*aaunder  being  as 
Bctt-Ij'  sqnsl  as  possible,  and  forming  a  wIbU  shaped  top. 
Us  bnaches  should  be  cut  closely  in  pruning,  but  not 
» asch  so  as  lo  occasion  too  broad  a  wound.  If  the 
Yoandi  ue  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,^  they  sliould  be 
pnMBdid  by  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  or  better  by  a  mixture 
cf  knek-dust  or  whiting  with  warm  tar.  This  prevents 
cfKkifl;,  admission  of  moisture,  and  the  consequent  rot> 
tiq^  of  the  branches.  Pruning  should  never  be  done  in 
spring  when  the  sap  is  flowing,  but  may  be  performed 
«itker  in  winter  or  in  summer.  A  sharp  saw  is  the  be0t 
tool  for  removing  large  limbs. 

Tliere  are  many  orchards  of  ungrafted  and  comparaj- 
tivdy  worihless  fruit,  which  might  be  greatly  improved 
bf  CQOTcrting  the  tops  to  good  varieties.  This  .is  usut 
aOr  done  by  graftiiig  into  limbs  two  or  three  inched 
Q  Jiimeter,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  tfa^ 
vooqg  shoots  are  much  more  liable  to  be  broken  off  by 
vioit,  dian  when  grafted  into  small  branches.  A  sufflr- 
oat  oDmber  of  young  and  thrifty  shoots  may  be  ob^ 
tuaid  in  one  season  for  grafting,  by  cutting  off  a  few 
^  tke  Biost  central  and  larger  limbs,  when  fresh  one0 
*ni  spring  up  vigorously  in  their  place.  As  the  grafted 
braaehes  inersase  in  siz^  the  old  ones  are  to  be  gradul- 
ally  raooved. 

It  vonld  be  difienlt,  even  for  one  extensively  acquaint- 
ed ^th  the  varieties  of  tlie  apple,  to  give  a  complete 
aetectedliat;  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  great  un- 
certaiatf  of  names  among  cultivators,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  gjrnonyms  for  the  same  fruit  Lindley  says, 
Vith  Bueh  truth, 

"U  apples,  a  greater  confusion  exists  in  this  respect, 

^aa  iaaay  other  deacrlption  of  fruit.    This  arises  not 

«i  DHcb  from  the  great  nnmber  of  varieties  grown,  as 

^jn  the  number  of  growers,  some  of  whom  seek  to 

^ti  by  their  crops  alone,  regarding  but  little  their  no- 

■"sehnire.    Nurserymen,   who  are  more  anxious  to 

r^  \  large  stock  for  sale,  than  to  be  careful  as  to  its 

<^^*aeltt,  are  led  into  error  by  taking  it  for  granted  that 

^flttu of  the  fruit  thej  propai^ale  is  l^  oorreci  on^ 


ai7MU£a  racxT. 
Yellow  Harvest, 
Early  Sweet  Bough, 
£arly  Red  JnneeUng, 
Summer  Peacmain, 
Sine  Qua  Non, 
fiuffingtoa^  J&wly. 

'  AUTVMli    FBUIT. 

Belle«-bonne, 
Strawberry  Apple, 
Summer  Queen,  . 
Ramboo, 
Autumnal  Swaar, 
Gravenstein, 


WINTXn  FftUIT. 

Bellflower,  . 

Swaar, 

Peek's  Pleasant, 

fisopus  Spitzenbergh* 

Jonathan, 

Ortley, 

Bsldwin, 

Rhode  Island  i6reetting> 

Ribston  Pippin, 

Ifewtown  Pi|q>in, 

Roxbury  Rasset, 

TaUnun  aweeting. 

Northern  Spy. 


Fall  PiiHun. 

AU  these  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  suitable  for  ta- 
ble fruit;  and  some  of  them  are  also  peculiarly  adapted 
to  culinary  purposes.  As  the. day  for  the  manufaetnre 
of  cider  has  passed  away,  and  a  far  more  profitable  use 
is  made  of  aisles  in  fbeding  domestic  animals,  no  vari- 
eties expressly  for  cider  are  given. 

T»  those  who  have-  but  small  gardens,  the  fbllowi|ig 
are  more  particularly  recommended : 


Yellow  Harvest, 

B<»gh, 

Sine  Qua  Non, 

-Strawbeny  Apple,* 

Chravenstein, 


FaU  Pippin, 
Swaar,  Baldwin, 
Spitzenbergh, 
Jonathan, 
Northern  Spy. 


I 


TAs  it9€$  of  apples  are  becoming  yearly  better  under- 
stood, and  their  value  constanUy  increasing  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  now  satisfactorily  proved  that  they  ai-is  not  only  ex- 
cellent for  fattening  hogs,  but  are  equally  so  for  feed- 
ing milch  cows  during  winter.  Horses  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageously fell  on  sioiet  apples.  For  cows  and  hogs, 
the  difference  between  sweet  and  sour  apples  is  found  to 
be  far  leas  than  generally  supposed.  A  moderate  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  one  acre  of  orchard,  (remembering 
that  the  ground  may  be  cultivated  with  crops  whiie  the 
orchard  is  young,)  will  show  the  cost  at  from  one  to 
three  cents  per  bushel;  their  value  for  feeding  hogs  has 
been  proved  to  be  much  greater  than  the  same  quantity 
of  potatoes. 

Ths  Dissases  and  Bnxmzss  to  which  the  apple  tree 
is  sul^fect,  are  generally  not  formidable.  It  has  however, 
sometimes  serious  ones  to  contend  with.  Among  the 
chief  are,  1.  The  Caterpillar.  2.  The  Borer.  3.  The 
Canker.  4.  The  American  Blight.  5.  The  Canker 
Worm. 


*  This  vanetf  appears  to  be  known  only  In  western  New- Yerk, 
and  appMrs  lo  be  greatir  seperior  to  any  other  variety  of  that 
name.    Nearly  ihe  only  nursery  which  haa  famUhed  u  is  thai 
loA  Tbsnss  A  Southt  of  Ufaasdaa, 
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1.  Ths  Catsevuxab. — ^Thit  was  foimerly  the  mott 
temidable  eril  the  apple  had  to  oontend  with  in  Wet- 
tarn  New- York,  and  in  fuel  the  only  one  of -any  impor* 
tanoe.  There  are  leyeral  apecies;  bat  the  only  one 
which  provea  serioiitly  ii^furioaa,  appean  in  the  spring 
aa  soon  as  the  leaf  ^uds  begin  to  open,  at  which  time 
it  is  not  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long  nor  so  large  as  a 
eamhric  needle ;  it  increases  constantly  in  size  for  a  few 
weeks  till  it  is  two  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  then  spins  a  cocoon  and  passes  to  the 
pupa  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  it  changes 
to  a  brown  miller,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  cylindrical 
tinga  of  several  hundred  each  round  the  smaller  branches. 
IBvery  ring  of  eggs  destroyed  in  fall  or  winter,  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  cutting  off  the  small  shoots  which 
hold  the  eggs  and  burning  them,  will  prevent  a  nest 
of  eateipillars  next  season.  If  left  till  they  hatch, 
they  are  easily  killed  when  they  first  appear,  by  a  caustic 
or  poisonous  solution,  as  of  lime,  ley,  or  of  tobacco,  ap- 
plied to  them  with  a  cylhidrical  brush  on  a  pole.  The 
later  the  operation  is  deferred,  the  more  difflcult  the  work 
becomes.  They  have  much  diminished  of  late  years,  but 
need  watching  to  prevent  increase. 

2.  The  fioua — This  is  an  insect  which  enters  and 
perfoiales  the  wood  of  the  tree  at  or  a  little  below  the 
anr&ce  of  the  earth.  In  Western  New- York  they  nrely 
prove  destructive  to  the  ^ple  tree.  They  may  be  taken 
out  by  introducing  into  the  hole  they  have  made,  a  fleiti- 
ble  barbed  wire,  or  punched  to  dnth  in  their  holes  1^ 
a  flexible  twig. 

3.  Thb  CANRER.^Thi8  is  sometimes  termed  bUUr  rot. 
It  is  ascribed  to  various  causes.  By  some  it  is  consider- 
ed at  arising  Irom  neglected  culture— poomeas  or  wet- 
neas  of  soil,  or  exposed  situi(tion.  But  the  most  proba- 
ble, or  the  liiMMdiafa  cause,  appears  to  be  ii^ndicious 
pruning  and  bruises.  '  Decay  generally  commences  at  the 
wounds  thus  caused,  and  extends  till  the  tree  dies.  TO 
prevent  it,  never  prune  in  spring  while  the  sap  ii  in  ac- 
tive motion,  and  protect  all  wounds  of  much  size  from  air 
and  moisture  by  a  coat  of  paint,  or  of  tar  and  brick  dust 
The  only  way  to  cure  trees  already  diseased,  is  to  cut 
away  all  ailboted  partsand  apply  a  suitable  covering  to  the 
wound.    It  rarely  proves  a  serious  evil  in  this  country. 

4.  Ths  Amxaican  Buoht,  (so  called,)  is  caused  by 
the  Apkia  lantUa,  a  smaU  insect  so  thickly  covered  with 
fine  white  hair  as  to  appear  enveloped  in  fine  cotton.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  small  brisae-like  beak,  with  which  it 
perforates  the  bark  of  the  branches.  Excrescences  rise, 
the  limb  grows  sickly,  and  perishes.  Brsnch  after 
branch  is  ainailed  in  turn,  and  the  whole  tree  ultimately 
dies.  It  is  easily  destroyed  on  young  trees,  and  older 
ones  if  recently  attacked,  by  brushing  over  the  aflTected 
parts  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fish  oil  and  rosin  melted 
together  and  applied  warm.  The  operation  should  be 
performed  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  or  when  the 
insect  is  first  perceived.*  In  England,  many  trees  have 
beeagreaUy  injured,  and  some  destroyed  by  it.  Althou|(h 
Introduced  into  nurseries  in  this  country,  it  has  hitherto 
proved  of  little  injury,  and  if  careftilly  watched  probably 
be  kept  from  spreading. 

6.  Ths  Canksk  Worm,  where  it  has  appeared,  is 
perhaps  the  most  destnictive  to  apple  trees  of  any  insect 
in  America,  but  it  haa  hitherto  been  confined  in  its  rava- 
gea  to  certain  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  of  New- 
England.    Its  habits  are  thus  described  by  Kenrick : 

«  The  canker  worm,  after  it  haa  finished  its  work  of 
destruction  in  spring,  descends  to  the  earth,  which  it  en- 
ters to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  five  inches.  After  the 
first  frosts  of  October,  or  fh>m  the  15th  or  20th,  those 
nearest  the  sur&ee  usually  begin  to  rise,  transformed  to 
grubs  or  millers.  They  usually  rise  in  the  night,  and 
invariably  direct  their  course  to  the  tree,  which  they  as- 
cend, and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  branches,  which  are 
hatched  in  April  or  May.  They  (k^quently  rise  during 
moderate  weather  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  not  fro- 
len,  and  in  Bfareh,  and  till  towards  the  end  of  May. 
When  the  ground  in  spring  has  been  bound  by  a  long 
continuance  of  frost,  and  a  thaw  suddenly  takes  place 
they  are  aaid  sometimes  to  ascend  in  incredible  numbers.*' 

They  destroy  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and  thus  even- 

*  If  applisdearlTi  lime  wUte-wash  will  destroy  it  tftctaaUf. 


tually  cause  its  death.  The  only  ^llectnal  remedy  yet  de- 
vised is  to  prevent  their  ascen^  which  is  efTectedby 
means  of  circular  lead  troughs  filled  with  fish  oil,  en- 
circling the  iiee.  J.  j.  x. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 


While  the  attention  of  the  fiumer  cannot  be  too  strongs 
ly  urged  to  the  formation  of  a  good  vegetable  gudeo, 
our  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  remind  him  of  the 
garden  generally,  as  pf  the  cultivation  of  some  three  or 
four  plants,  which  are  very  excellent,  but  which  ar«  fre- 
quently missing  in  the  finner's  gaiden.  The  fii«t  of 
these  is  the  Bkubarbf  or  pie  plant.  This  no  garden  should 
be  without,  as  it  is  easily  cultivated,  comes  into  uie 
when  fruits  or  other  vegetables  are  acarce,  and  its  aeid^ 
when  cooked,  is  most  grateful  and  healthy.  A  few 
shoots  cut  from  the  roots,  and  planted  in  rich  ground, 
some  four  feet  apart,  will  in  a  short  time,  furnish  stenu 
(the  part  used,)  enough  for  a  family.  We  had  a  variety 
of  this  plant,  the  stems  of  which  were  enonnoos,  but  on- 
less  cut  early,  they  become  fibrous  and  coarse,  compared 
with  the  other  or  common  kind  grown  by  us.  To  use  it, 
take  the  stem  of  the  lea^  strip  it,  cut  it  in  fiiin  sUces 
transversely,  and  bake  it  in  paste  as  yon  would  ^plei.  It 
requires  more  sugar  tiian  the  apple,  but  in  flavor  is  hr 
superior. 

Another  plant  too  much  neglected  is  the  lisM  i^cas. 
This  bean  is  rather  tender  for  our  climate,  and  if  planted 
too  early,  sometimes  rots  in  the  ground  or  is  killed  by 
the  frost.  The  ground  on  which  these  beans  are  planted 
should  be  made  rich  and  deep,  the  seeds  covered  about 
half  an  inch  de^  with  fine  mold,  and  the  potoi  ihoald 
be  pUiced  at  the  time  of  planting.  They  should  be  planl- 
ed  us  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  seeore  ger- 
mination, which,  with  us,  is  usually  the  middle  or  last  of 
May.  The  vines  usually  grow  until  arrested  by  frort; 
consequently  all  the  beans  will  not  be  matured.  The 
Lima  bean  is  fta  the  best  of  the  beans  used  as  food,  and 
is  equally  good  used  green  or  dry.  Those  who  are  fond 
of  9ueeatash,  or  green  com  and  beans,  in  the  wmter,  will 
find  this  far  better  than  any  ottier  for  this  purpose.  They 
should  be  picked  and  dried  for  winter^  use,  snd  when 
wanted,  soaked  in  soft  water  over  night;  0iea  pot  into  the 
water  for  boiling,  cold,  and  boiled  tiU  tender,  with  the 
prepared  com,  and  a  piece  of  sadted  pork. 

The  Korss  RadUh  is  a  plant  richly  deserving  a  place  in 
the  farmer's  garden,  though  too  often,  through  careless- 
ness, it  is  allowed,  when  once  introduced,  to  spread 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  some  instances  to  become 
a  nuisance.  There  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  radish  is  as 
eaaily  confined  to  its  proper  allotment  in  the  garden,  as 
the  potato  or  artichoke.  It  is  propagated  by  sets  or  by 
taking  the  crown  of  the  plant,  with  a  few  inches  of  the 
toot,  and  burying  it  fai  deep  rich  soil  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches.  If  the  set  is  split  into  two  or  three 
parts,  retahiing  a  part  of  the  crown- on  each,  the  pl^nt 
may  be  hicreased  more  rapidly.  Before  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  dug  and  manured  to  the  depth  of  lo 
inches  or  two  feet  The  plants  may  be  set  in  the  spring 
or  &U;  but  perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any,  is  to  put  om 
the  sets  at  the  time  of  gathering  the  roots,  and  If  dwira- 
ble,  hi  the  same  place.  The  leaves  make  one  of  m« 
earUest  and  best  of  greens,  and  the  roots  grated  and  poi- 
Ued  with  good  vinegar,  make,  when  used  in  moAentiWf 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  best  of  condiments,  with  eiuer 
boiled  or  baked  meats.  .. 

The  Tomato,  though  Jnow  much  more  common  inan 
formerly,  is  still  not  to  be  found  in  many  farmer  s  gar- 
dens where  it  should  be  certainly,  if  the  ^oBBMetoi^^ 
perious  lashion  are  in  any  degree  to  be  J"**" .  '  _*i,. 
tomato,  though  found  in  its  greatest  perfection  ">.*^"^ 
em  latitudes,  can,  with  a litUe attention, be gpownininuj 
of  our  gardens,  and  ftimish  for  months  a  wholesome,  .^^ 


to  many  a  most  agreeable  article  of  food,  rew 
the  tomato  at  first,  but  the  taste  soon  becomes  nw  «/ 
reooncUed  ti^t,  but  is  much  pleased  with  it  A  ricD,  >^ 
loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  tomato.  A  good  ^X  .  ^ 
sow  the  seed  in  a  hot  bed  fai  April,  and  ^''•'^IJ^^lriMi 
danger  firom  firost  is  puMd.    The  pteato  Aoidd  w   ^^ 

feet  apart  ia  rich  good  gttwid,  gad  the  rin««  »<^ 
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Imported  bf  a  fimM  worlc  of  loine  kind,  or  brash,  as  the 
tail  wiU  be  better  than  if  left  oa  the  ground.  There 
tie  sereral  varieties  of  the  tomatp,  but  the  large  red  for 
^  table  or  preserying,  and  the  cherry  tomato  for  pick- 
ia^  sre  pcffaaps  the  best.  They  are  used  in  various 
mxyt;  ealcn  in  rin^ar  as  cucumbers,  made  into  soups, 
isED  Uttsis,  baked  in  pie,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  use  is 
Tt  tomato  mce,  which  is  highly  esteemed. 

Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  farmers  might,  at  a  lit- 
He  apase,  greatly  enlarge  their  list  of  valuable  garden 
oeokBli;  and  in  so  doing  materially  decrease  their  an- 
■ol  n^mm,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  adding 
tQdMrcoailbrts. 


APHIS  OF  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 


Uffm,  Gatloxd  &  TucK£» — ^Huber ,  in  his  account  of 
fte  an  of  Switzerland,  says  there  are  some  species 
wiaA  obteia  Oieir  principal  food  from  the  honey-like 
aAttaee  that  is  exereted  by  the  aphis — that  the  ants 
vtteb,  tad  and  keep  the  aphis  for  its  honey,  as  men  do 
cow  for  th^  milk.  I  have  not,  by  any  direct  observa- 
Um  of  Bi^  own,  been  able  to  verity  this  fact  in  reference 
to  ov  Aaiencan  ants.  Mrs.  Darling,  on  one  occasion, 
bid  die  good  fortmie^  on  raising  a  flat  stone  in  the  spring, 
to  lae  die  als  piek  vp  and  cany  olf  the  aphides  whlcli 
balbeea  boaed  tor  the  winter  in  the  same  habitation. 

1  ba?c  ID  tedst  therefore  but  that  our  ants  are,  as  Huber 
%t  M^utoral  people,"  as  well  bs  those  of 
It  ii  quite  probable  that  the  aphis  of  the 

ebsiyket  isputieular  is  domiciled  with  the  ants  in 

vaier,  mimihe  spring,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  un- 
UdBd,  k  anried  by  the  ants  to  the  trees  where  it  finds 
futui  lor  file  summer.  It  n^er  confirms  the  snpposi- 
tioD^  fbat  whea  flie  cherry  aphis  first  makes  it  appearance 
is^mig',  it  is  CD  leaves  veiy  near  the  g^und.  I  have 
bad  oeoaiioa  tt»  tnm  this  fiict  to  account,  in  preserving 
■7  yoong  cherry  trees  firom  this  destructive  msect 
taanwr  before  the  last,  I  had  ift>out  a  thousand  young 
tita,  vbieh,  before  I  was  well  aware  of  the  evil,  were 
orofd  with  the  black  aphis.  All  the  usual  applications 
neonaeoded  la  books,  were  made  without  much  efibct. 
I  vs  fMcsd  to  i^ve  up  the  trees  to  the  insects.  The 
ttH  m  eonseqnenee  were  very  much  stunted  in  their 
fiovib,  and  what  was  quite  as  bad,  grew  crooked  and 
MonDsd.  The  last  season  I  determined  to  commence 
fbedaboBlkui  of  Ihe  aphis  at  its  first  appearance.  As 
■ooa  ■  file  leaves  started  in  ihe  spring,  I  examined  the 
tnes  ordhlly,  especially  near  the  ground,  and  killed 
vkb  (be  (higer  the  few  insects  that  were  to  be  seen.  In 
tbii  vaf  giy  trees  were  wholly  preserved  from  injury, 
lad  widboat  any  other  trouble  than  looking  over  them, 
s  dist  erery  day,  afterwards  every  2d,  then  3d  day,  and 
^saUyooeeaweek. 

Psadi  trees  which  have  been  tarred  in  the  spring  for 
praieedon  against  the  borer  or  peach  worm,  are  never 
Verted  with  the  aphis— I  suppose  because  the  ants 
cwot  eany  fiie  aphides  up  the  trees  over  the  tar. 

My  phaa  trees  were  preserved  in  a  diiferent  manner. 
Ibe  trees  were  suffered  to  stand  unattended  to,  till  I  sup- 
posed Cbe  ants  had  carried  up  all  the  aphides  which4hey 
beaded  to  put  in  that  pasture.  I  then  cut  off  every 
leaf  wbcre  iaseels  were  to  be  found — and  no  more  made 
flMsr  appcaianee.  I  took  care  however  to  leave  un- 
bn^ed  fbe  leaves  on  which  were  the  eggs  of  the  ehry- 
tfc  ftria,  a  green,  laee-winged,  fetid  fly  that  devours 
^  apbis.  These  eggs  are  hung  to  the  underside  of  a 
leaf  bf  a  bbbbII  thrnul  about  j(  of  an  inch  long;  and 
*o«UBSfer  be  disturbed.  Notes  Da&ung. 


CUTTING   BCIONB. 

TiDs  ii  t  good  raboth  for  cutting  scions.  They  should 
be  kept  ia  a  cool,  moist  plaoe»  tillthesap  runs  brisk- 
er* abca  they  may  be  set.  If  they  are  to  be  carried  any 
it  is  well  to  dip  the  cut  ends  in  wax,  and  pack 
~  a  litae. 


OROHARDS. 

Vi.  HAXKinEss,  writing  on  the  management  of  or- 
^^  m  the  Prairie  Bknnei^  advises  to  go  over  the 
^^Misfte  vring  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  start,  to 
^^"^  ttfte  eggB  €d  tli«  catorpillari  and  exuniae  tht 


roots  to  see  if  the  borer  has  been  there.  If  there  are 
9By  holes  made  in  the  tree  by  inseetsi,  fill  them  with  hard 
soap.  Wash  the  tree  with  soft  soap,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  In  a  month  after,  look  again 
for  the  borer;  he  can  be  traced  by  his  •' saw-dust;",  dig 
him  out.  Go  through  the  orchard  again  In  July,  and 
give  the  wash  as  above. 

GRAFTING    GRAPE    VINES. 

The  following  is  the  mode  practiced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Herbemont,  of  South  Carolina.  ''Take  away  the  earth 
around  the  vine,  to  the  ^epth  of  four  or  five  inches — saw 
it  off  about  two  or  tliree  inches  below  the  surCace  of  the 
ground.  Split  it  with  a  knife  or  chisel,  and  having  taper- 
ed the  lower  end  of  the  scion  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
insert  it  in  the  cleft  stock,  so  as  to  make  the  bark  of  both 
coincide,  (which  perhaps  is  not  necessary  with  the  vine;) 
tie  it  witti  any  kind  of  string  merely  to  keep  the  scion  in 
its  place,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  bud  of  .the  graft  above 
the  ground,  and  the  other  just  below  ^e  surface,  and  it  is 
done." 

TO  KILL  THE  PEACH  TREE  BORER. 

Mr.  Jas.  Oamack,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  recommends  fish  brine, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  a  pint  to  be 
turned  round  each  tree  in  the  Bfpring  or  &11.  The  trees 
OA  which  he  used  this  liquid  were  2{  to  3  inches  in  di- 
ameter. To  smaller  trees  he  thinks  le«  brine  diould  be 
applied. 


IDomeetu  ScotiomQ; 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  MAKING  BUTTER. 


The  foUowifig  communication,  we  think  valuable  be- 
cause the  experiments  which  are  detailed,  seem  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  care  and  judgment  necessary  to 
establish  a  iaeL  We  are  not  disappointed  at  the  results — 
former  experience  having  led  us  to  believe  that  where 
milk  is  kept  at  the  right  temperature,  all  the  cream  will 
rise,  and  we  can  get  no  more  than  all  by  the  scalding 
process.  Either  of  our  correspondent's  plans  is  fkr  better 
than  letting  the  milk  freeze,  which  should  not  be  permit- 
ted. « 

Messrs.  Editors— In  the  winter  of  1841,  we  institut- 
ed some  experiments  by  scalding  the  milk  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  a  better  method  of  obtaining  cream  and 
making  butter  in  cold  weather  than  heretofore  adopted. 
Our  experiments  then  were  confined  to  the  milk  of  one 
cow;  it  now  embraced  the  milk  of  five  cows;  which 
probably  may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
milk  taken  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter.  It  is  well 
known  that  cow's  milk  is  lUble  to  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  quality  of  the  milk  of  a  cow,  can  easily 
be  decided  by  a  lactometer,  or  by  setting  a  portion  of  it 
for  cream,  in  a  wine-glass,  and  comparing  it  with  others 
in  the  same  way,  and  under  the  same  circumstances;  or 
the  milk  of  a  particular  animal  can  be  placed  by  itself 
for  a  period  of  time,  and  the  actual  produce  determined. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  cows  of  the  same  appear- 
ance and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Ilot  unfrequently 
in  the  same  herd,  the  product  of  one  cow  is  worth  double 
that  of  another.  The  writer  has  known  one  cow  whose 
milk  would  not  produce  butter,  and  strtnge  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, she  raised  the  fattest  calves  of  any  cow  in  the  heiil. 
It  is  presumed  that  every  person  who  keeps  a  cow  is  de- 
sirous of  having  one  of  superior  quality,  but  it  is  more 
the  result  of  good  fortune  than  pAidence  if  he  obtains 
such  an  one  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Our  object  in  the  present  experiment,  was  made  not 
only  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advan- 
tage, if  any,  of  heating  the  milk,  but  in  the  time  em- 
ployed in  converting  the  cream  into  butter;  the  amount 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk;  and  the  quality 
of  the  butter,  all  managed  under  circumstances  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  The  difficulty  of  raising  cream  and 
making  good  butter  in  cold  weather  is  well  known  to 
all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  that  branch  of 
the  ftrmer^  busineis. 


tM2 


THE  CSOimViOWi 


Th«  Mialto  of.onr  •xperiAieiite  jn  1841  inOoced  Ibe 
Mlef  that  heated  or  acaldtiX  milk  produoetl  th«  grcatMPt 
cmantity  of  cream  aDd  beat  quality  of  butter;  Iral  the 
comparative  experimeota  m>w  made^and  the  result^  coo- 
louad  us.  The  procew  of  aealding  milk  ia  tronbleiomey 
and  the  milk  after  the  cream  it  removed,  fi  poor  ami 
of  but  little  uae,  except  for  the  pigs.  Although  we  are 
much  disappointed  in  the  remit,  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  making  it  known.  The  object  is  interesting  sot  only 
to  those  who  make  farming  their  buainess,  but  to  every 
family  whose  situation  and  circumstances  make  the 
keeping  of  this  valuable  animal,  the  cow,  practicable;  it 
is  important  not  only  because  cows  supply  the  market 
with  milk  and  butter,  but  because .  they  contribute  so 
much  to  substantial  domestic  comfort  and  convenience. 

Experiments  correctly  made  and  fairly  tested  form  the 
data  on  which  improvement  should  be  founded.  Exact- 
ness is  important  to  one's  character  and  usefulness.  There 
is  a  satisfaction  too,  in  knowing  what  we  do.  For  this 
reason  we  were  vety  particular  to  weigh  the  milk  when 
taken  from  the  cow  and  strained  into  the  pans,  to  note 
the  temperature  when  setting  for  cream ;  to  weigh  the 
cream  before  churning;  to  note  the  temperature  while 
churning;  the  time  employed  in  churning;  and  the 
weight  of. the  butter  after  having  been  thorougfajy 
worked. 

Agriculture  mast  be  considered  as  one  of  the  exact 
sclpnces,  and  we  shall  never  know  whether  our  progress 
in  it  is  forward  or  retrogade,  until  we  have  done  with 
guatffiftg.  But,  methinks  I  hear  you  say,  «  it  is  trouble- 
some to  be  exact."  We  answer,  the  trouble  is  not  so 
great  where  the  habit  is  once  formed;  and  is  very  much 
more  than  compensated  by  the  satisfaction  experienced  in 
doing  it. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  are  aa  follows:  The 
night's  milk  of  five  cows,  commencing  on  the  5th  of 
Jan.  and  ending  on  the  9th,  was  subjecteil  to  the  follow- 
ing process.  As  soon  aa  the  milk  was  drawn  from  the 
cows  it  was  strained  Into  tin  pans,  and  weighed,  and 
amounted  to  701  lbs.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  boil- 
ing water  was  mtroduced  in  an  under  pan,  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  about  the 
same  quantity  of  water  as  there  was  of  milk,  the  top  of 
the  under  pan  fitting  closely  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
other;  the  under  dne  nearly  straight  on  the  sides,  the 
other  flaring,  by  which  means  sufficient  room  ia  left  to 
retain  the  steam.  From  the  70^  lbs.  milk,  after  stand- 
ing in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  vas  from  60  to 
6b  f  thiriy-slx  hours,  6^  lbs.  of  fream  was  taken  from  it. 
This  cream  was  churned  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs. 
and  produced  3\  lbs.  of  butter— time  of  chuniing  17 
minutes. 

On  the  11th  of  Jan'y  we  commenced  setting  the  milk 
for  cream  in  the  usual  wayt  from  the  same  cows  in  the 
same  room,  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  48  degs.  to 
56  degs. ;  after  standing  forty -eight  hours  it  was  skimmed. 
It  was  so  managed  that  the  same  amount  of  milk,  (70;^ 
lbs.)  was  used,  which  produced  I4  lbs.  cream,  in  which 
unavoidably  remained  considerable  milk.  This  cream 
was  sut^ected  to  the  same  process  and  temperature  as  the 
former,  (60  degs.)  and  produced  the  same  amounf  of  but* 
ter,  and  occupied  12  minutes  in  churning. 

Now,  there  may  have  been  some  ounces  difference  in 
the  two  parcels,  as  our  steelyards  mark  nothing  less  thaii 
j  pounds,  but  we  were  particular  in  noticing  the  move- 
ment of  the  beajn,  and  did  not  discover  any  material  dif>- 
ference. 

From  the  above  experiments  we  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions :  That  when  the  milk  room  is  coU^ 
say  30  degs.  it  is  most  advantageous  to  scald  the  millc 
but  when  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  48  degt^ 
little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  adopting  it.  Ther^ 
is  so  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  tbat  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  nicest  taster  to  distinguish 
which  was  made  the  one  way  or  the  other.  The  color 
too,  IS  so  similar  that  it  would  be  supposed  both  rolls 
were  made  from  one  churning.  C.  N.  Bsmxnt. 

Three  HiUe  Farm,  Jan,  20,  1844. 


hutxmKS^UitpafrmtnL 


BAKUN  COWB. 


**  I  hare  a  beantlftil  Durban  Cow^  sired  by  theimpor 
ed  bnU  l^sUeytand,  No.  2728  Herd  book,  vol-  3.  81 
bead  one  calf,  when  3  yeais  old;  since  that  time,  now 
years,  she  has  been  regularly  in  beat,  and  &ithfully  a 
tended,  yet  with  no  result  She  is  tttrct^lj  predisposi 
to  take  on  flesh,  bnt  is  now  as  low  aa  I  think  jHiideot  < 
safe.    What  shall  I  do  with  her..    GaoBOx  Hizlep.» 

Instances  like  the  above,  are  not  micommon,  and  fr 
quently  occur  among  our  meet  valuable  and  high  bn 
animals.  Reducing  the  flesh  sometimes  removes  the  di 
Acuity,  bnt  not  always,  and  in  snch  cases  there  seems  i 
altematire  but  to  fatten.  Had  we  a  valuable  cow  fro 
whkh  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  breed,  if  oth( 
remedies  tailed  we  would  adopt  the  one  described  I 
Mr.  Bonner,  on  the  23d  page  of  the  ewrent  vol.  of  tl 
Cult,  which  succeeded  so  well  with  a  sow— partial  tpe] 
ring — and  think  it  probable  it  might  sueoeed.  As 
would,  if  well  performed,  be  attended  with  little  or  i 
danger;  and  if  it  did  not  produee  the  effect  desire* 
would  not  injure  the  animal  in  the  least  I6r  £Bedin;,  i 
can  see  no  ottjection  to  its  trial  in  each  eases. 

BUHB  TKETU. 


9$*  Mr.  John  Tuompsoit,  of  Farmuigtony  Cooil^ 
kUied  a  hog  in  Jan.  huM,  that  WMghed  750  lbs. 


(( 


Ws  have  several  communi«atioiia  on  the  sul^t  o 

Blind  Teeth,"  or  «  Wolf  Teeth,"  in  horses,  signed: 
follows:  Edgar,  A  Daily  Lahortr;  Mn  K.  Earl^md^M 
AT.  Mmeon,  Peter  SUis,  Joe.  Af.  EUis,  P^egrinator,  an 
Quercue,  (U.  C.)  With  the  exception  of  ooe  or  two 
they  allseem  to  agree  that  these  teeth  are  iqoriottsaiu 
ought  to  be  taken  out.  This  may  be  done  by  placing 
piece  of  iron  (or  as  aome<say,  hard-wood,)  againsi  th 
teeth,  and  giving  it  a  blow  with  a  OAllet  or  hanUBer. 

Qu4reu9  says  he  does  not  believe  a  word  in  ttgai^  t 
the  injury  which  it  is  asserted  these  teeth  occasion;  sa) 
he  had  a  mare  which  had  <^  wolf  teeth,"  and  was  to) 
that  she  would  certainly  go  blind  soon;  but  be  Icept  h( 
many  years,  and  she  had  good  sight  till  the  time  of  b( 
death.  Mr.  Peter  iUlia  says,  ha  «  has  extracted  maoj  o 
these  teeth,  but  whether  it  has  been  attended  with  an 
great  benefit,  ia  at  a  losa  to  determine."  He  thinks,  bo« 
ever,  that  it  is  best  to  take  them  out  We  find  there  ar 
others  who  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  but  all  agree  tlu 
it  does  no  hurt  to  take  out  the  «  wolf  teeth,"  and  it  ma 
do  some  good.  These  teeth  are  not  confined  to  hor»< 
of  one  section  of  the  country,  ibr  we  have  accounts  o 
them  from  Georgia  to  Canada.  Neither  are  they,  as  ^ 
been  suggested,  confined  to  horses  which  are  fedinostl; 
on  Indian  corn;  we  hear  of  them  where  the  horses ne>e 
ate  any  com  of  any  consequence. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  two  letter 
on  this  subject.  One  from  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Spengler,  an 
one  from  Mr.  U.  Skinner,  both  of  Virginia.  Mr.  S.  ea 
closed  one  of  the  teeth  referred  to.  He  says  they  do  ao 
always  occasion  injury  to  the  eyes;  the  worst  effect  i 
produced  when  they  come  out  close  to  the  other  teetb 
^that  is,  the  grinders,)  and  the  larther  they  are  fxom  then 
tUQ  less  the  injury. 

MURRAIN. 

John  Gbant,  In  a  oommunication  to  the  Markl^ 
£xpre8i^  givea  the  following  as  '<  an  almost  infaliibls 
cure  for  Muirain,  if  applied  on  the  first  appearascd  oi 
the  disease: 

SalpnmeUe,...., 2 

Btiptic  powder, 2 

Balsam  Copavia* ^ 

Nitre, L" 

Olauher  Salts, 4   *' 

Dissolve  the  whole  in  half  a  gaUon  of  table  beer,  witt 

half  a  pound  of  soft  sugar  added,  and  give  as  a 

the  good  effects 

hours — after 

where  there 

one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  ooavaletcence 

Look  WBll  iQ  yow  h«M  ducine  thia  Doat^ 


o<« 

€< 
it 


(irenciif 
four 


TiiE  dlTLTIVATOH. 


ISABELLA  ORIPE  VmfS, 

OF  KWar  *flor  rmniBi  Tli»r>rdi,  pr(iH|als( 
enuiunr  all  (he  food  qnnliiiti  which  ihe  moa 


rosdwsy,  S'v.',' 


\ai  '^j  (ill  iwiwnLlf  r 
*M^.llfdlr.n««lo(th 
ViTm*,  Frti.  IM4. 


AKilCAN     FAHMER'S      ENCYCLOPEDIA      AMD 
mCnONAKY  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 


J^J5^"*^r-.*"  "»"  **  tad  before  imatlMd, 
Sifa^ J?^?! ' y  'y^  '°  "™"'  <•'  ""»««  Im      . 
CStET-aS''"  "J'^^'  ""^  P««Bdi  ID  i<  well  in- 
t  KlaSrS'JLi'  '""'■«|"«-«  ""oW  nol  be  ffliliMi 

J««»»"a«  tteuT  of  ntrr  tkimar.— Anuilcsui  AfriaBl- 
*«ta<^R«eucii4  il  to  oat  niArt,  uA  MA  tnn 

•jj^-fcwb CmUh xmid UM II  ud  m'mt K  lareftil^ 

y^ff_*»V-^  wntriw  ta  oirefiillT  l>o»Ud  up  to  tin 
^«*J|^  adalrabtr  amagH  for  coDnotcnt  Rftrepoe. 

_5l!*'^™^  ■•■'"  ™"  *•*"  •**  ft*  '»«'".  ■«  >no»  or  BO 
Knl«Ui|t«kM  ^■fcnlosH  nlHbia^PnlTK  AmaT. 

Jl" CAREY  *  HART. 

__     KDDRETTE— A  MEW  ARTICLE. 
jyigmiEyrSrf  .Bd.  a  Mtara  h..e  bMa  m.j.  li,  tha 
^■■^■Liuiijof  roDMtnLbfriwC<Hl4MiwtA(t.r.-.tC>«- 
E*,^rj*«  Ctr  of  Naw-Yoik,  H  to  wa™i  tbo  mIdIoq 

SE?^  '""^.'"'^  '""  "■*••  '■  tai  b«oii  piDMd  thai 
^fy^ffft  ^wwrt  Am*  »tn  (tmCJv  mtr-fi,  iu  tftntita 
•t^tlpitiUmmttrT  muictHt^  ]l  Will  olniiU  IbB  ^COt*  Of 
f""'™«**.  "no  will  ""in  Iti  fertiliiini  qDallilca  mtiob 
iTL**?.^  Po«di«le  herMDTina  mde.  li  will  ripen  Corn 
■K^nitftiriM.  Tha  priea  vlu  ba  ndvetd  tba  iDtlDViu 
•««  »  Mova  :  At  Iba  AeWrr  II  will  be  aold  Id  bntt  U  tU 
H  j!L"  "^V^"  ^^I-  "  *"'  *"  *elii«T«d  at  BH  wtatrT 
"  plict «  ttt  City  at  NEW'ToTk,  A**  •/  cariua  anJgUir  *>- 
'T'i"'^  '•no'VihrHt  bknet,  wuoh loDtaini  <  IMib- 
a^fMlftwtksmto;  •fbiibamla,  and  tlOiU  for  Tlar- 
g*'"*'*''^'*??  «rf  «".»  »n  barral  bt  any  inaler  qnwi- 
Vf.  reBUkiiAlBcibeanielewllIpltuailnDOtlnrddtir 
2!!?'  ^l£^S?""  ""'  ^  Mfllled  In  tbe  order  of  tine  re- 


Cors  Hint  iDdSbellera, 
Cora  and  Cob  Giuebera, 
■"--wand  FodderOitan, 

liojMllK, 

Vetelable  CiMtara, 

"     '  and  Onuneatil  Treei 


OSee  Pricad  Calilaeoe,  to  be  had  (ratie  at 


lM»T  ma  Inwrponled  in  FSbrairi,  I 
—  Lefli'Mirre  ofl4e»-Jeruj.  No  liat 
beioodtbdr  enbeerl^tion  of  llOO  perihi 


ilMiTfe  of  14e»-Jei 
. .  ._    jtir  entCGrlntion  o 
whatU  called  the  "RarrHil  Sloek, 

-2iif"  ''^'*  "^  PowtieltB  a  rear  on  each  ihara,  a. 
^Wrt  bribe CbiTtar.    Apanrhlet  ' ■— - ■-—■'-- 


'?•'!!*  '"  ••^'  ■•*«"i«rT  inRinnallon,  la  In  ptrmra- 

Suewdl  be  aeel  (Tidii,  to  any  penon  anplrlng  far  It,  po«l- 
__*5»  hewbeanor  will  be  appolntetf  In  moil  ofthehn 
f^l  H«ee  is  the  Narthnn  and  &Heni  Slam,  to  «nam 
ZH^.SP  f"  •"*"■  where  tb*re  it  ao  ajnil,  pleaie  di- 
"}*BtT-«reet,  New-Yort,"  and  itlhiillrwlfe  lianiediileal. 
^m.  neaaareftrloUieUttetarUt.KeBluh.tiithaHuiti 
"mbti  of  ihe  CcLTiTiToa . 
_»tw.Tait.  Feb.  H,  IWt. _^^_^_ 


TMwtM 


PUZB  BULLS  AlTD  CALTEB. 


FIELD  Seed  store, 

THE  labieriber  eoDtinuei  to  keep  conitanllT 
lODE  eniabllahftd  Seed  Sto*^   >  wr-*^i^.jW 
and  lundi  of  Field  Seed*,  rii : 

of  the  larite  aid  amall  groi 


mpplT  of  the  beit  quUij 


Itutnt,  or  Ft  HuiClm 

Trt/til,  KoUMAlyRIu 
Al»o^the  ditfkrenl  Tarietiei  of  Wheat,  ai  While  Flint,  Et4 
■d  Fntlirit— for  ule  in  loll  to  luit  pol- 
ice*, bf  IBfiAEL  fttlSSELL, 
i- M  Front-iireet,  New-York 


IIOB'T  8IMCLAIR,  Jr.  &  CO. 
jlfl-ANCFACTUKERS  iND  SEEDSMEN,  Bu.«Hoai-OJAl  foi 

Plow*.  inelDdlni  the 

Dolphin  NeU-Sharpan- 


InlandSobKill, 
lAirieallBral  and  aetden  Tooli 
and  Seed>,  a  lirfe  aad  itH- 


cambridoe  nbrsehieb, 

CAKBMDOi:,  MASS.,  TWO  KILE!  noH  Hi 

HOTEY  ft  CO  ,  Proprlt 
woftld  reapcctfully  ic. 
Ht,  that  ther  hare  ni 


arrft  Viini,  St^fitrriti,  f-c. 


B»mlk*TnmU  B^tdMan,  Jut  Htifm, 

■*Tt**i  ft^T,  PlwK,  CAerry,  tl»d  t*'—  " 

nU  enllacttim  of  frtiil  Iroea  emhr..^.  ..i  ««,  »,  Bnoa;  ae- 
.jctloBiof  which  were  nede  from  Ihe  beat  nntinrlea  in  Bu. 
land  aod  Fnaea,  and  iciona  proenred  from  the  well  known 
Fomoloclil,  Ihe  late  R.  Heiuinc,  of  Salem. 

-.< 1 — 1 f  ™.i Tea,  KolaeltaandBoBrftonBoeei, 

*"""  ~''t!.2'  '' — " 


n  (11  ae  ban  MMIi; 


inehtdeaopward*  of  Mo  rattettei,  nwnj  of  them  tbe  raraet  ni 
EhoioeittBkepTKmdInBnEland.  Iln  collacilao  of  Dabllat 
»  noM  entulee,  md  ooeapriiea  >U  the  la*  raiielki  in  ealU- 


It  traaa,  rotea,  nhaia,  rafni 

.., jepaiBietf,  and  tiinilabad  i«  all 

iti.    Treea,  pknli,  aecdi,  kc.  packed  m 
naponed  to  any  p>rt  of  the  tTDlon. 

Addrete,  H6lffiY*  Oo    Seedtnen  and  »._..„, , 

T,  Meichasl'*  Row,  Boeisa,  Hai 


X 


BAILEY  tt  RICH'S  SHUT  HACHllfB. 

MAmrpACTintED  and  for  Wle  br  J.  T.E  k  C.  RlCtf.S 
hain,Ti.    Palraied  In  IMI,  oiiiMi  InpTjTM  In  no. 


These  Hachlna  ate  madewbo'llr  oTiri ,  .„,  ..,_- 

pati,  elBcitnt,  aimplc  in  coniiruclioD.  and  dorable.    Tut  ire 

J.  ., Bf  airlafoTCod  inlolheeMire 

aldewaya  ihrou|h  crack*  la  ih« 


oflb*  machine,  and. , 

inner  and  outer  or  linden,  expels 

andpnienta  lifrom  mlBgliai  anin  wiih  ibecralD,atlld< 
in  other  milts,  so  as  to  oOen  bladien  ibe  ten»1>. 
Ther  will  clean  frotn  la  loUbualiel*  pailwur.    IFamal 

Shoreham,  Feb.  IB.  WM.— M  ^^ 


ihera 


TO   FARITERS. 

TBV  itAaeribne  ere  now  cngaied  in 
Mefclllen's  Palent  Caat  IronVlow.  . 

for  thietceiioa  of  eoauirr.  Ii  has  been  teiied,  and  wurbt  lo 
Iheenilre  saliiraclloB  of  those  who  hive  used  it.  We  inriu 
hnnenand  olber*  who  wiih  in  pnrcbaae  plam,  to  call  and 
nimlne  for  lhem<elT»,  aa  we  beliefe  thej  cannst  fail  to  bo 
saUed,  and  at  prieet  that  will  coriespand  wiih  the  limea, 

Th*T  are  made  of  tbe  beii  cold  blaai  ironware  traunii,  psinl 
.t—Bt  two  sliEi,  one  weigbltiBsa  Iba.,  Ihe  other  IW  lbs. 

Foraaleat  Ihtlrstorein  Traf,atlbe  Railroad  brldie,  alto 
at  WIL  TRORBntM^A(riealarrBtWart-houK,No.  M  Broad- 


b.  U,  M«.-ll* 


AMIHOHTit 
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tHE  CCiLTIVATOB. 


CONTEHTS  OF  THU  NUMBER. 


t,  It-Rtnt 


Mlier,  T6-TriiiBl 
Ac.  (icl>D0l'udPMeDlFu'm,7S, 
Ag.  botlc(c  In  Tt 

Cmtl'e— Hr.  »■■< 
Prln  Animgli 

Mr.  RibeiKJi'i  < 


MoDlhiT  Notice*,  TS. 

"-       rtl— Charcml,     7J 

lalppi,    hei    A|ricul(iuE, 


CciMDl   Pipei  fgr   condiKUa 

Corrvcifnni,  n,  RT. 
CflU  Wenitwi,  H. 
ClaTii  Uny,  sITeet  oT  on  ui 

Ciont  ^d.  par  acra,  Rl. 

Dulli  of  Vbq  Hsu  and  J.  C 
I^udoD,  W. 

rood  ordilTeRiiI  Nmbnt,  Tt. 

Frail  Tr««>— Mr.  F«ll'>  orchard 
(■-CuUaTe  oTIIwAppta,  »- 
AphU  od  ItM  Chatrr  Tir- 
CattlaiSclom,  lodntrot  I 
iprpillan  on,  rlK  FcachTi.. 
Benr,  and  Oiaftini  Onpe 
Tlnei,  101. 

Qnrden  Vecilahlci,  tOO. 

H«r,  prapariimeroreultiniand 

HBrni-B°lDd'iwib'ln,'iM. 
Indlaa  Cnrn-Gullun  of,  19.  ao. 
JghniMD't  Leeiuni,  oolico  of 


1,  No.  I 


Pbiloioplir  of  W 

Poialoei— Cutture  of,  98. 

-Vrcp-Herlno,  74-Mr.  Bin 
btm'*  PaulKr  HariDon,  n 
RgBriot  Laniba  for  Uw  bnic 

Doimi  and  Cbaioil,  u. 
■Tine— Lari*,  M,  lOl. 

>rin|wcrii,Sl. 

epccnlaiira  BoMn,  ti. 
SanUni  (nn  laoda,  91. 


■ckS«iSprtD(,  T«. 

Lhli  and  MaaiuRi  of  Eaf- 

._«11'«  Flow,     ■    -'   - 

Vcfctablc  Cutter,  -    -    - 

"—  Cattle,     ...    - 

lan't   PloK,     ■    ■ 

Ttcd  in  the  Cahlntoi,  11 


The  State  A^icaltaral  Soeietr  non  ocrupr  I)is  Hull  in  I)i< 
Old  SlaM  HouM  conlemnlBicd  bt  Ihf  cancurrval  reiDluIloc  of 
tbr  l»il  l.bglalalun.  The  Hnll  ii  [be  eailrrlr  onr  on  the  Bnl 
a-rj  (IhHl  formrrlr  occupied  Sy  'he  Compltoller)— Ihe  le- 
mnindf  r  of  Ihe  ediflfc  beln*  occupied,  ai  lliii  room  i)  yel  pat- 
tiallTaci:apifd,bT  ihc  SLiie  OeofoBicilcolleciion. 

0(lit*r»nnd  members  of  Counlr  Socielin.  and  friends  of  Ae- 

the  Kill  when  pmtins  through  AlPany:  AnJ  Agricultural  Tom- 
miiif—  of  ihB  Senile  nnJ  Ai?cniblr,  ■<  well  as  the  CummiHeei 
of  the  SdcIcit  'tacir,  nill  Rud  the  Halt  leadr  for  their  lecepIioD 

The  reliiinj  whir.h  County  ibKiFliea  are  reqnired  f>y  l»w  tc 
In^ll'■  lo  Ihe  Stile  Socieiy,  and  olher  communicalionf  louching 

the  Hillinchnreeof  IbeBeeordingSrcrelatf:  '       ' 

And  all  Premium)  inirdcd  ly  the  SocielT,  or  any  olhei 
Blninit  npon  li.  will  be  paid  na  pteacntatton  tbere  lo  Ibe  Ttea- 

fiy  Older  of  the  Kieentifr  Commlltee, 
.>  nn.  »      —        JOKNP.  BBSKBAH.ftw'L 


LANODON4  CULTITATOB. 

iTiHE  noRSE  HOB  OB  ci 


DM  elpciicnced  MrtiiulDiriiain  this  anrt  Ihe  id  joining  rooon-s 
the  victplij  of  Ncw-Vnrfc,  and  .-ill  imUIj  id  thfii  many  u» 
Kiri,  and  to  their  luperlorUT  over  any  Imi^eDirAl  of  [be  kinj 
■nlnar.  They  bm only  do  Ibe  WDih  mon MfecmallT,  bo  n 
lora  lime,  aod.atone  half  iha  eipenae  of  any  eUier  Culmuf 
.  .UH,  which  are  Ibiea  In^onairi  UeBM^IlHartlmHotlinir' 
nl  low  pitcM  for  afdcmlun]  pivducUoiia.  Thia  fitiMnBr  n  n- 
■■■'-"-'-■ 'he  laet  Fair  nt Ihe  Ajnertcanlnatllqla,  and  rtcetted  a  jm- 

Qbcr  of  Iben  ware  aiiM  by  MrLat&o  to  fo  ftwh.  bf 
worfch^  la  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco.    lltaCuBhalor  FlawUanuiU 


Whedweedliw,balfhl! 


iiiw,  or  apluiliw  down  em  biOa,  ibe  v^ 

-„ •vari,  aanpreaented  In  Anue  No-  1.'   T^' 

luplhfwreda.looanaaodpuliertaMlbeKllronFDMFlr 
and  by  enaa  ptartvlbera  wUI  be  UUe  left  fccUelunil 


reprtacnted  bi  flgitre  No.  2.* 


IP  plow,  and  both  are  •r™?^ 
half  Ibe  time  or  in  unliH 

Ibal  purpoBc,  (he  word  cmtf  n  riioold  be  tB,  aM  LW 
plow  ahould  Ihpn  be  dranii  by  a  dniMe  team ;  itUrtl  the  p)m  •aae 

rue,  whkh  It  will  d 
Thne  CulOralon  a 

mannrr,  »lih  eharc,  we*o  (imera.  ana  monH  aaans  peopd  v.,-* 
rMdy  for  Immediate uae.  The  PrtMoTthelmpleniaatlalSaireui!. 
- -- '  a  flit  dlacouni  made  u  clealenln  aiilcidniial  ImplnnrnB  or- 
t  addrE»ed  u>  BuHalti  LuaooM,  or  MawiT  i  Viii.  tW  Ri- 
hL  Troy,  (his  aulhoniPd  aiml«).i«lll  reeelMJniinedlatederairn- 
-..jr  an^alao  for  aale  hy  RujtFlea,  Nourae  dt  Haioa.  Boaion;  Jof" 
HiySiT  t  Co  New-Voiji ;  PnivTi.  Wllnn  &  VoabuIl1^  Albuj ,  J- 
N.  Wmlley,  Pouxhkcepne ;  tnA  E.  GiHbrd,  Uudaoo. 

ie^?;hibil<5"al  Ibe  Stale  Pair  la«  W 
er,  Uuui  the  HoraelloearCulLTaloirin, 
Lanedon  cfTroy.  fv--j^ 


ilml  by  Mr.  Bama 

1  my  com.  My  com  ground  waa  laid  off  in  tfinajra, 
imrft,  leaviuf  Ihe  hills  three  feelapsn,  whifh  ensi 
le  Horw  Hoc  bnlh  waya  The  pdfes  or  the  that  bi 
1  Ihe  wr«la,  which,  with  fl^"  "ii  it,™**  r-v^r  ihe  a 
i  [be  »ll  »eiy  ll(ht  and  lo 


er  pn»ing  [hrough  Ihe  cmp  I 


■nt  lor  rewa  of  th 
beyoTid  the  reach 
lb  wbA  Uierc  la  a 


Ihc  hiihest  tema  nf  U.  I  did  nw  uy  ii  tbrdiraliu  potato"''  '"' 
crupwasonartfthiU;  bul  ihosp  whodid  117  «.  «' l"'«'^!i.Vl 
ihininf(hekl7idwhichhB»b™ninlroduceilforUiaipuTpMC.  le.'"" 
Hdla  Partn,  Albany,  Jaouary,  1B43. 

Feb.  1, 18M.  izy  Bnentretl,  Trny,  N.  1 . 

IheJwiaM 


■  TO  nCFBOVB  TBB  lOIL  AND  TUB  JBrnB." 


ALBANY,  APRIL,  1314. 


THE  CULTVfATOn 

AfribWas  UiJb^qrMc'kmoaU,  at  JAoay,  jr.  F.,by 
LOTBKR  TUCKS  R,  FROFRIETOR. 


«UJi  flATLOID  AND  LUTHER  TUCEEK,  BDTTOBS. 

can  DOI&AB  A  YBAH. 

m  eofkt  for  tlOiOO— all  piT- 


~    rni   r    ''    "•   •'    '      '""     " 

L— M^Jiih^qMrtB.  an  far  m1«  ■■  tbe 

^lM«*n4ll«a^tbe  Annii  of  Ike  paper  Ibrouihiul  Ihe 


S*.  laiiB  far  UM-FiT 

■(■I  u  ki  BBk  a  UfUKV, 

!7<^B«kBiaiiif  the  Fti 

HI  ta  •t*)i4ll«Mk  tbe  At 

U«Mir    FriBi^Hid, —  TOll,  1»  Vi  4itiiu  «|  flu  iciikB    cacu 

nil.  t,!,  1,  ^  t  irf  M,  i  1,Q»  caeh-ToT  the  wtiole  Kl,  tBi<»- 


M.  E  nnUFS  BOOKSTOSS,  No.  1W  BBO&DWAT, 
rtoi  AlhMiten,  Breompteie  Hli  of  Itu  back  TOlnmr), 
caa  alvir*  lx>  obuioed. 


wm»pfKha^^»ei  Is  nempapar  pmti 


Is  aewapapar  pmtkn  odlr,  betni 
within  I(M  mllca  of  Ilbanir,  and  I) 


THE  FAKMEK'S  MUSEVS, 

(ZWA  a*.  aaaMBiBf  If  r*(**i) 
■  H*  *f  tl  lalaeUoai  from  Ikl*  paper,  and  pnbliibed 
"■"--■** " Mpiet  tor f «,(»— TturiT 


O0NTKIIT8  OF  THIS  NTJHBISL 


idiiB  CDn-BoakiK  Bud,  lOe, 
107— Lvie  Cropag?,  Ill,  IIS- 
BtaU  PremlumDn,  1  IS- Muhlne 
ttr  CodbK  Suilti,  107, 

LeflilaUn  Icjuttij  Dr.  Let,  110. 

LuilaUiu  Suu  t  ■\i,  121. 

HhrrlhJr  NdUus,    B. 

HaBurEk— aiiK,G;|,  ittikAifaea  and 
LloiF,  109 -Horn  MitTUip,  brl3- 
IkaAc.  114-Ciiinpc«,Kul,119. 
loco  nn,  >»«  to  mikc,  13t 
otlna  of  Boabi,  Pipcn,  du.  117. 
mamutal  Ground*!,  plaa  ol,  121. 

_kn  Boup,  lo  make,  I3t. 

Plow,  nnrlalr  k  Oe.*a  Belf-Bhar. 


Beir-Au^  amae  Pna^    ■ 


t7IBmT19BlieifTSlBMit«Al%lklCBliln(w,  U|l,l» 


THE    CULTIVATOR. 


MOHTHLT  HOTICSa. 


CoNHITitiCATiOHB  hav«  been 


:d  lince  oar  luti. 


from  Wm.  Fuller,  W.  S.  Oilbef,  Loag  lilaad,  A^£. 
Flih,  Pruilmce  Il«imolili,  Jonathan,  L.  A.  Marrel^''Win. 
Ja^vi^  8.  Weller,  A  SuDicriber,  Arabella  SheUriclc,  H. 
F.  ft  O.  Allen,  Juhu  Johnilon,  D.  8.  Curlia,  H.  MeJK<,L. 
D.  Onfory,  8.  W.  Jewett,  Q.  BuUcr,  H.,  O.  L.  Back- 
with,  P.  H.  P.,  A  WoolQrower.C.  H.  Hall,  A.  L.  Ken- 
aedjr,  O.  F.  Ballull,  8.  Wa^cr,  Frock  anil  Trowien, 
J.  W.  Baltar,  I^  PcLenon,  A.  R.  C,  R.  L.  Fall,  C.  H. 
Tomliiuon,  Jansa  Wilar,  S.  H.,  Jama  Camak,  A  8i^- 
Mribw,  i.  1.  T.,  S.  H.  Uainel. 

Wb  UB  under  obligationa  to  P.  L.Simhohdb,  Eh]., 
London,  for  enpiai  of  lh«  fliat  and  iscond  nnmbera  ot  hit 
"  COlmiiiJ  ifafaitee;"  alu  for  Riehanlaon'i  "OeOlotT 
lor  fie^ituKr*,"  and  aevetal  pampbleli.  • 

To  lom*  uidniowii  frland,  for  the  TranuetlotM  of  tlw 
Weitbaro  (llaw.)  Ag.  Soeiaty'  for  1S43,  embneing  iba 
AtUFcaa  of  Iha  RsT.  Mr.  Sittridcii  Hepoitt  of  Commil- 
ea,  fce. 

To  H.  L.  ELLtwokTB,  Oq.  CommiaiioMr  Pataut  Of- 
fic«,Waahiiictoa,  foraanmbu'of  pareelaoraBOdii,  amoBK  ' 
wbieh  are  tba  Multicole  Sye  from  France- Ave varietiaB 
of  Wheat — three  of  Indiao  Cora — Ihna  of  HbIohi — two 
of  Peai — one  of  Beata — two  of  Cahbago,  Calcutta  Flax, 
EfTPtian  Coni,  lie. 

'n>  £.  P.  Lakodoh,  S}k|.  fortheAsnnalBvortof  the 
Tnuteea  and  Viiitoia  Of  the  Conunon  BchooM  of  Cinein- 
The  Common  Sohoola  ot  the  ^leen  oilyt  *"  mod- 
eii  worthy  of  imitallon. 

SuaaooK't  Hehoix  om  tbk  oaiimi,  coltivation, 
AND  DiU  or  Cotton. — Thii  !•  a  t^mpblet  of  62  pagei, 
by  W.  B.  beabrook,  bq.  Preildrtt  of  tbe  State  Africul. 
lural  Society  of  South  Carolina.  From  Ifaa  little  atleo- 
tlon  we  have  been  able  to  five,  we  ahould  think  Ihla  a 
valuable  memoir.  Our  Uiauka  are  Una  to  the  anlhor  fbr 
a  copy. 

We  have  received  an  excellenl  article  on  "  Wool  and 
Sheep  Husbandry,  by  a  member  of  the  Kew-CuUe  Co. 
(Del.)  Practical  nrmer'i  Club,"  from  which  wa  ahould 
be  pleaaed  to  fave  nieh  extracli  ai  the  ilste  of  out  eo- 
tumni  will  admit,  in  aome  future  number. 

Col.  KiiawANaER,  of  St.  ClaJraville,  Ohio,  will  ac- 
cept  onr  ilunki  for  a  espy  of  Dr.  RicHAitDSOH'aAildreB, 
'  sliveieil  before  the  AgTlcultural  Societies  o(  Brooke 
III  ilhio  oannlies,  Virginia. 

HOH.  J\Hi»  BATKj,  of  Horridgewock,  will  pleaie  ac- 
cept our  thanka  for  a  copy  of  hiaadilrenilelivered  before 
the  Somerset  (Me.)  A^ricultucsi  Society.  It  ia  a  real 
spoii  practical  aildress,  and  did  apaca  permit,  we  aboulil 
like  to  give  some  extracts  from  it  in  the  Cirllivator. 

State'Faik  FOB  lS43.—TheNew  Genesee  Fan&er,in 
annouDcing:  that  the  next  f^ir  of  tho  State  Af .  Socie^ 
waa  to  be  held  at  PoUEhtieepaie,  stated  that  the  arrangce- 
menl,  a*  it  was  iaformed,  waa  made  "with  the  under- 
'ing  that  it  is  to  be  al  Buflblo  tbe  year  fbllowinf." 
ivend  inqairics  as  to  the  correctDesa  of  ibis  stata- 
,  we  answer  that  nothing  was  said  al  the  aimiMl  • 
meeting  in  relation  to  the  place  of  holding  the  T^ir  Ibr 
19(5)DOT(lid wehMTOfanjdiKtMiioB  attttff'aaiif 


THK  CULTfVATOE. 


lOl 


al«  ma^mg  in  OvMbev  uiA  th«  river  ccNnitkt  for  /Oui 
3PWr,  ithtek  a  is  Ibougirt  wiU  ftr  ^oMd  toy  pravkrat 
one  0f  the  aoeiatj.  ▲  seellir  unu  reeoittjr  held  at 
FDOgMn^pde  on  0i«  mA^mH,  $t  whieh  the  right  tpirit 
wee  auusHlMleil,  end  a  committee  of  flfteen  appoiaCed  to 
eo-operate  with  the  oOoeie  of  the  State  8oeie^>  in  na- 
king  the  neeenuy  amngemeBts^  ndting  ftnuja,  &«. 

Varieties  of  Wheat — ^We  would  call  attention  to 
eoBie  eamplee  of  wheatmtflieA^iettltm!  Soeietf^e  roon, 
(Md  BMe  Hall,)  from  Oeo.  Hauoh,  of  ll^eatlaiid, 
Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  The  aamplei  embrace  twelve  or 
fourteen  yarietiet,  which  Oen.  H.  has  teated  on  his  own 
fum.  Hit  opjnioi^of  their  relative  value,  may  be  seen 
hy  an  article  fttun  himontheeulUvationof  wheat,  whi^ 
will  appear  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactious  of 
the  N.  T.  8(aCe  A^.  Society,  whieh  Is  now  in  the  coarse 
of  publication. 

S.  JUr.— The  4th  part  of  Johnston's  Lectnres.  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  publfsiied. 

Bermuda  Grass — Will  our  friend  Mr.  Affleck,  have 
the  iroodneas  to  answer  the  following  inqairiei.  Would 
either  Bermuda  or  Afusqueto  grass  suit  the  climate  of  Al- 
banyt  Where  could  the  seed  of  either  of  these  grasses 
be  had,  and  at  what  prleesT 

Pigeon  WEED.—Mr.  J,  Johnstoq,  says  he  Is  uooh 
troubled  with  this  weed,  or  nd  fToa(,  as  sosAetlmes  called, 
and  requests  information  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  eztirpa- 
tmg  It.    Who  can  tell  the  best  way  to  do  U  7 

Wire  Wobk.— <«  A  Subscriber'*  at  Norwich,  Mass., 
inquires  for  a  reme^ly  against  the  ravages  of  the  ii4r« 
werto.  We  do  not  know  that  any  speciflo  has  been  dis* 
covered;  their  mode  of  attack  is  such  that  it  is  diOcult  ef- 
fMtoaUy  to  guard  against  them.  They  destroy  the  germ 
of  seed  ^rain,  and  sometimes  much  ii^uM  potatoes  by 
working  into  them.  Soaking  grain  in  a  solution  of  eop- 
perss,  before  sowing  or  planting,  is  the  best  preventive 
that  has  yet  been  used;  but  it  Is  doubtfld  whether  this  is 
m  all  cases  sufficient. 

TRANsrERRiNO  BEES.--The  Boston  Chiltivator  wishes 
to  learn  the  mode  of  transferring  bees,  which  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Ulster,  N.  Y.,  in  his  oommoni. 
cation  published  m  the  Cultivator,  vol.  10,  pe«e  178  4 
Mr.  W.  calls  it  <*  Kelsey's  mode."  He  will  iwSTqs  by' 
sending  a  description  of  it.  e    "^   /j 

Fat  Cattle.— Three  oxoo  raised  by  Jeremiah  Brown, 
KStigeway,  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.,  one  of  which  toolc  the  first 
premium  of  ihe  New-lork  State  Ag.  Soc.  at  Rochester, 
last  fall,  were  Uiely  sold  in  Boston  market.  Their  dress' 
ed  weight  was  1,&60  lbs.,  2,500  lbs.,  2,630  lbs.  A  roast, 
ing  piece  of  one  of  ihem  was  sent  to  this  city  as  a  sam- 
ge,  and  was  admitted  .to  exceed  suay  thing  of  the  kind 
i>eiore  seen. 


Selectww  OF  gTocE,-a^o  Sykcs,"  a  correspondent 

fv^-u^*M:  wTf"'."^'^^'^^'^'"'  wiys  that  while  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Webster's  fiirm  at  Marshfleld,  in  Dec.  last, 
Mr.  W.  made  the  following  remwks:  "In  the  selection 

fhlT  V  is^^^'^v'''^"  circuinsta«ces,  .«d  note  wherein 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  farmers  in  England  Here 
we  raise  oxen  for  work  as  weU  as  beef;  b«t  there  ihev 
seldom  raise  cattle  for  working.>»  '  ^^  ^^^ 

Soaking  corw  in  muriate  op  ammonia,— Dr.  &unuel 
Webber  gives  an  account  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  of  stvera 
cxperihients  which  he  made  last  season  wiih  muriate  of 
ammonia.  He  dissolved  a  small  piece  of  the  common 
sal  ammoniac  of  the  druggists,  esUmated  at  4  or  6  grains, 
in  about  half  a  cofffee-cop  of  water,  and  threw  into  the 
solution  a  hamlful  of  com,  which,  after  having  remaineil 
4  to  5  hours,  was  planted.  He  planted  this  soaked  com 
in  hills,  side  by  side  with  that  which  was  not  soaked.  He 
made  four  different  experiments,  which  are  reported  in 
considerable  detail.  In  all  cases,  the  soaked  seed  produ- 
ced  considerably  the  best  yield-^generally  at  least  one- 
third  more.  The  land  was  light  and  dry,  and  for  several 
or  the  experiments,  he  purposely  took  the  poorer  spots. 
The  com  suffered  with  drouth ;  but  in  all  casfs,  that  from 
the  soakeitseed  manifested  a  decided  superiority  j  so  much 


MBsnro  8inxr^W«  woOld  hiTite  ptitioilsr  stMM 
to  the  very  kteresting  letter  m  this  paper,  frou  ^tm 
Wm.  lA&vu  df  Vermont,  gfviog  a  histeiy  ef  the  i 
dnction  ofthe  Merino  into  this  country,  sod  adeseri 
of  the  several  varieties.  Of  th«  laive  number  bro. 
into  €he  ooontiy  in  1809, 10  aad  21,  it  Is  doubtful  wb 
er  a  single  flock,  save  that  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  has  beeo  p 
served  pure  to  the  present  time.  In  a  tour  through  V 
™^J*he  last  season,  we  saw  many  superior  flocks 
Meiiaoes,  sad  t&  cnety  '—^iiitft  m  tctaad  ihefr  nn 
ori^  was  derived  from  bucks  either  obtained  or  dm 
ed  from  Mr.  Jarvis'  flock.  We  believe  also  that  it 
be  found  that  the  sheep  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
Cultivator,  as  Panlars,  derive  their  exc^enoe  fmm 
same  sonice.  It  will  be  seen  ijeom  Mr.  J.'S  slate 
that  hi  the  year  J816  or  1817,  he  permitted  his  five  ^ 
eties  of  Merinoes  to  run  together,  and  consequently 

hekasbredBOparePtadarsfortfaelsstSoyean.  If, 
we  suppose,  the  flocks  of  M«sm.  Jewett,  Avery,  Bin 
ham  and  othen,-owe  their  excellence  to  bucks  obtain 
from  Mr.  Jarvis,  within  the  last  20  y«an,  Ikere  vo 
seem  to  be  a  manifest  impropriety  in  denominating  th 
pure  Pautars,  however  superior  they  may  be,  as  ih 
must  have  originated  in  a  nixtiii«  of  different  varieties 
Merinoes.  It  is  possible  howev«*ydiat  there  may  btTe  bi, 
other  importations  of  Panlars  than  those  alhided  to  I 
Mr.  Jarvis;  and  if  so,  we  diall  be  glad  to  learn  the  fad 
in  the  ease,  lliere  was,  we  believe,  an  imporfaiioD  i 
Merinoes  into  Mssaaehusetts,  «ot  alluded  to  by  Mr.  jJ 
vis,  made  by  Mr.^ETH  Adasss,  now  a  resident  of  Zane^ 
ville,  Ohio ;  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  history  of  the] 
hitroduetkm  should  be  as  perfect  as  possitile;,  we  sba] 
take  measures  to  procure  from  Mr.  A.  an  accooat  of  h| 
importation. 

NoTE.>-In  publishing  Mr.  Jarvis*  letter,  we  omid 
the  paragraph  alluding  to  the  «  Atbany  Agricoltnral  j^i 
per,"  iMessncfa  as  he  had  inforased  as  that  he  hail  wxi 
tained  that  the  article  was  not  from  the  OuKivalor.  Sin<{ 
the  pages  containing  it  were  stereotyped,  we  have  rece 
ved  a  lette^  from  Mr.  Jakvis,  in  which  he  informs  t 
that  he  has  ascertained  that  Oie  sirtielA  i^lmled  to  was  fro 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  originally  appeared 
the  number  of  that  paper  for  Sept  last. 

EU&TZNO  COEK  TO  AVOID  FE0ST.~Mr.  8.  Ellis  siaU 
in  the  Massachusetts  Plowman,  an  experiment  made  il 
1/M2,  of  protecting  com  from  frost  by  covering  it  up  wi 
dirt.  Being  convinced  from  the  state  of  the  air,  th 
there  would  be  frost,  he  went  into  the  field  with  1 
hands  and  covered  about  an  acre,  by  hauling  dirt  oo 
it  with  hoes.  As  the  next  day  was  cold,  he  did  not  u 
cover  the  co^i  till  the  second  day.  On  rcmorinjftl| 
dirt,  the  cor  ivas  foimd  much  crippled  down,  and  bolteil 
he  says,  «a  jf  it  had  lain  in  bed  with  its  clothes  on  f({ 
two  nights;"  but  straightened  up  in  the  course  oflheda^ 
and  made  as  good  a  crop  as  he  ever  raised.  The  rest  o 
the  field  was  all  killed. 

The  Plymouth  Co.  (Mass.)  Agricultursl  Society  offe^ 
premiums  for  the  beat  conducted  experiments  on  difftiij 
cnt  subjects.  For  instance,  such  as  will  determine  ih| 
relative  value  of  the  various  substances  used  asmanure-j 
as  liiae,  salt,  &c.  Particular  directions  are  given,  whicJ 
the  claimant  for  a  premium  must  strictly  observe,  i'^ 
the  experiment  with  salt,  it  is  directed  to  take  onc-fourij 
part  of  an  acre  of  dry  land.  Prepare  two  compost  hespi 
— an  equal  quantity  of  manure  in  each— in  one  heap  mli 
one  bushel  of  salt,  and  in  the  other,  tlie  same  kind  of  ma' 
nure  and  no  salt.  Put  one  heap  on  one-half  the  lot,  tbj 
Qther  heap  on  the  other  half.  Plant  one-half  of  eecl 
port  to  com,  the  other  half  of  each  part  to  potatoe* 
The  next  year  sow  g^rain  and  grass  seed,  and  on  the  par 
on  which  salt  was  used  the  year  before,  sow  half  i 
bushel  of  salt,  and  sow  the  same  quantity  of  salt  the 
'hird  year  in  the  spring.  Keep  the  crops  separate,  am 
weigh  and  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  product  of  each 
part. 

Now  something  of  this  kind  is  what  we  want  to  sps 
adopted  by  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society,  "d  tre  v<mi 
ly  believe  that  a  given  sum  thus  expended,  would  cflea 
more  good  than  lea  times  thtf  ezpenwin  any  other  wsy. 


1!BE  XJULTIVATOR. 
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tflTAm*  opCfton. — ^r.  Bei^.  H.  HarC  of  Duteheti 
toaay,  mfitnai «  dttt  lie  praetSees  the  foUowing  ooutm 
vift  weeoi:  ifit  ytoir,  corn  and  roota— 4he  Beoondy  oats 
vft  dover  leed,  aad  to  remam  two  yean  in  dovcr ;  the 
ist  Gop  cal  Jor  haj,  &«  aecond,  the  leed  etripped  off, 
\utmg  the  gnM  to  be  pai^  eatcD  off  by  wethera,  wbich 
iif  ;«oeai«d  in  Oetobery  fiiteiied  on  elover  bay  and  tur- 
Mot  to  narket  by  the  first  of  Miareh^  leaying  a 
AMk  on  hand  through  the  sammer. 

?*-'»>*"*  HsTFKa — ^Mr.  W.  R.  QifjL^r,  of  Wind- 
»r,  Tt,  kaa  sent  as  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  batter 
mJt  torn  a  joong  cow  of  his.  She  produced  ber 
Kssal  catf  Hay  Gib,  1843— being  three  years  old  on  the 
4di  of  &iA  prcFloos.  As  Mr.  6r.  had  but  one  cowj  his 
hmUj  vHt  sapplied  with  milk  from  this  one^they 
mjc  *■>  ^Bo^  ^  ^^'^  quarts  per  day.  On  the  26th  of 
XiT,  be  dMrned  the  cream  from,  eight  days  mUk>  which 
prai^e^  lasdM  pomndt  and  eleven  ounuM  of  butter.  Thei 
ielfer  vas  M  daring  this  time  witti  nothmg  but  grass. 
Sbc  is  oae-fioazth  Durham  bk>od,  her  other  blood  un- 

LAifiicaororHAT. — Mr.  M.  Y.  TiiJ>sv»  of  New; 

UhnoB,  H.  Y.»  writea  ua  that  he  out  the  past  yaar>  from 

121  tfittay  9I&  tone  of  well  cored  hay.    Mr.  T.  mysx 

*«oir  ibeepaagM  being  aU  on  the  mountain)  we  are 

enwpdlrt  to  bring  <heaa  home  eady  in  the  &U  to  pasture 

OD  ikt  iMMldinii  and  the  same  canae  operates  in  the 

^ny,*  SB  Asl  oar  mowing  granndf  are  tl^d  both  spring 

sftilUL''  fit  jbces  that  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  the 

imi  when  As  Juy  grew,  was  manured  at  all»  eKcepting 

froei  tfceilieep  as  &tj  grazed  over  it.    This  statement 

ferubci  1  iae  romnwnt  on  the  notion  that  has  worked 

iato  (be  heads  of  soma  tKUtn,  Oat  "^kup  poiioo  wwuktvf 


(* 


A  CFBio8irr.*-A  coiTeq>ondent  at  Philadelphia>  says : 
"iaoogthe  agnenltond  cnriositaee  about  here^  an  ox 
kn  jai  piised  my  hoose,  which  is  eleven  feet  loiig  from 
ifee  iboalder  to  the  tail,  and  oyer  eighte«i  hands  high ! 
Re  it  of  the  droop-bora  breed  from  Kentucky,  but  has 
fcr  KTcnl  yesis  been  fed  at  the  farm  of  Xaaac  W.  Rob- 
ets,  acsr  this  eity.'>  The  ox  is  probably  of  the  variety 
of  toa|f-hfln%  known  in  Kentucl^  as  the  Fatten  breed. 
Tbey  sjmftiwfs  grow  to  an  immense  size. 

MicaiffB  foa  otxtino  CQair-STALX8.^-We  have  re- 
<eif eJ  fioai  Mr.  A.  L.  FksH,  of  Cedarville,  N.  V.,  a  de- 
nTtiQs  lad  drawiaff  of  a  machine  fbr  cutting  com* 
•ttAa  We  have  no  doubt  the  machine  is  a  usefhl  one; 
tet  osr  esgagemenls  prohibit  an  inserticm  of  the  drawing 
a  flie  (XofiTStor  at  present  He  states  that  the  whole  cost 
<A  {be  sadhiae  woold  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  dol* 
in.  The  catting  part  is  a  Imife,  which  he  says  may  be 
Eide  of  SB  old  scythe,  fiotened  to  a  wheel,  whtoh  is  kept 
is  aodoa  by  the  foot,  in  the  same  manner  as  turning 
b£ia  are  sometimes  worked. 

itEiuiKABLS  Pio. — ^Mr.  O.  B.  GnxEN,  of  Windsor, 
^t,  killed  a  pig  JTan.  1,  1844,  nine  months  and  one  week 
^l  ikat  we%hed  ikrt€  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Blood, 
<3«-qfluter  Berkshire,  three-quarters  Grass  breed.  Thi« 
P%  tad  been  fed  on  slops  and  rye  meal,  till  during  the 
Uttttree  monOia— 4ben  with  Indian  meal  and  two  tea 
c^tOI  of  nolasses  per  day.  From  experiments,  Mr. 
^KBCB  believes  that  a  gallon  of  molarees,  given  in  due 
^^^>wtkm  with  other  food,  will  put  on  more  beef  or 
?>rt,  tea  two  boshels  of  com. 

Coaiios  BcBooLB.— Mf .  Geo.  L.  Beekwith,  of  West 
°^>*fia»  Moavoe  co..  If .  T.,  informs  us  that  much  good 
bibeoi  done  in  his  neighborhood,  \^  weekly  meetings, 
^'Ueb  bavebeen  called  in  the  several  school  districts,  «t 
*^«k  leetBiis  on  various  subjects,  have  been  delivered 
^  "cbesi  teaebers  and  others.  The  practice  is  a  good 
**^i  nA  Might  be  atlvantageously  adopted  by  others. 
V*  B.  Idee  ssks-^'  Why  cannot  a  part  of  that  rich  store 

WKacEds  which  the  State  has  at  so  much  expense  col- 

^*^  be  distriboted  to  the  different  counties,  if  they  will 

>>*^aMdia»le  place  for  them?" 

rfi  ur  Man.— Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson  ,of  Mis- 

to  tts  on  the  subject  of  blind  teeth  in 

the  foUowiog  ease  of  aimilar  teeth  having 

Id  a  Ivpnan  pi^ject    Mr.  J.safs, 


last  winter  I'bfvd  4^  y^Vfig  vpaja  ^t  work  ipr  me,  whosa 
eyes  became  weak;  so  much  so,  that  durmg  cold  weather 
he  WM  Bometimea  nearly  blind.  Not  nii^eotipg  the 
cause,. I  us^d  various  re^mlsdies  without  success,  until  ^ 
occwrad  to  ine  that  it  might  be  blind  teeth.  Upon  ax^- 
minatiODv  it  was  found  that  one  had  protruded  iibottt  a 
Coorih  of  an  inch  nqarly  in  the  roof  of  the  moi^th,  and 
another  ^oarcely  developad  through  the  skin*  They 
were  easily  extiac^ed>  and  the  eyes  soon  became  per* 
fectly  weU." 

Clovsx  Hulluio  MjkCHiifXS.— Mr.  Bei^.  H.  Hart  in* 
forms  us  that  he  has  two  kinils  of  clover  hulling  nuL* 
chines.  One  is  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  L'Kommedieu,  de* 
scribed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Cultivator,  the  other 
is  merely  a  concave  and  cylinder  attached  to  a  one-horsa 
power.  Both  perform  well.  The  former  can  be  mad^ 
by  any  mechanic,  and  the  latter  can  be  had  of  A.  Wheel* 
er  it  Brothers,  Chatham  4  Corners,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y^ 
Price,  $20.  The  Meisrs.  W.  have  also  for  sale,  fhreshr 
mg  and  other  machines,  made  in  the  most  approved  man*^ 
ner. 

Soaking  Sebd  Cobn. — ^A  correspondent  who  sigaa 
himself  K.,  of  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  seeil 
corn  is  sometimes  injured  bji  t>eing  soaked  too  muehA. 
Hd  soaked  some  com  about  36  hours  in  a  solution  of  sattr 
petre,  and  then  gave  it  a  coating  of  tar;  the  consequence 
was,  that  only  one  or  two  grains  sprouted  in  a  bill,  where 
five  were  planted.  He  supposes  the  com  had  too  much, 
swelled  before  the  tar  was  applied.  This  may  have  beest 
the  case,  but  we  have  known  the  germ  kiiUd  by  remai^- 
ing  too  long  in  the  saltpetre.  If  the  sprout  protrudea 
while  the  grain  remains  in  the  solution,  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  injured,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  strong.  Solu- 
tlons  of  potash,  lime,  &c.,  will  operate  in  the  same  way* 

Mr.  Pell's  Obchard. — ^Mr.  Meigs,  Secretary  of  the 
N.  Y.  Farmes*s  Club,  makes  the  following  corrections  of 
the  report  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  a  brief  abstract 
of  which  was  given  in  our  Feb.  number,  p.  46.  Instead 
of  «  20,000  apple  trees  in  full  bearing,'*  it  should  have 
been  <<in  bearing,  being  18  years  old."  <<Mr.  Pell's 
trees  are  planted  19,  20  and'  25  feet  apart— 19  feet  apart 
would  allow  12 1  trees  per  acre.  The  object  in  thus  plant- 
ing, was  to  obtain  frait  10  or  12  years  after  they  came  in- 
to bearing — as  Iruit  from  young  trees  is  usually  found  to 
be  of  superior  quality.  When  they  interfere  with  each 
other,  the  centre  tree  will  be  cut  out,  and  they  wiU  then 
be  38,  40  and  60  feet  apart."  Instead  of  readiag  "  that 
he  employed  a  man  to  graft  10,000  apple  trefh'*  ^'9  ^ 
should  have  been  *<  400  apple  trees,  beins  iS  years  old, 
in  which  trees  10,000  grafts  were  set,  ami  that  not  more 
^han  10  per  cent  foiled." 

Reaping  Machines ^Mr.  Obed  Hussey  of  Baltimore, 

requests  us  to  publish  a  correspont/ence  between  him  and 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Roane,  relative  to  the  comparative  merita 
of  Mr.  Hussey's  and  Mt.  Mccormick's  reaping  machines. 
The  great  press  of  contributfons  fh)m  our  correspondents 
utterly  prevents  complying  at  present,  with  the  request. 
We  will  state  howeyer,  that  Mr.  Roane  had  been  one  of 
a  committee  to  report  on  a  trial  maile  by  the  two  ma- 
chines mentioned  and  that  the  committeee  delared  in 
favor  of  McCor«iiek's  machine;  but  that  at  a  more  tho- 
rough trial  afterwards  made  on  Mr.  Roane's  (arm,  Mr. 
R.  changed  his  opioion,  and  ordered  one  of  Mr.  Hussey'a 
machines- 

<Thf  Weather  in  Florida. — A  letter  from  G.  F. 
BaltZEll,  £sq.  of  Apalacbicola,  (lat.  29  ueg.  51m.,  long. 
S&deg.  0t>m.,)  informs  us  that  the  peach  was  in  bloom 
there,  Feb.  20--tbe  Native  Plum,  Feb.  17— the  Yellow 
Jessamine  of  the  forest,  about  the  10th  Feb. — ^the  Quince, 
Feb.  22.    Ther.  Fab.  March  3,  72  deg.;  March  4,  65 

Indian  Corn. — We  have  read  the  letter  of  our  friend 
J.  L.  FoRSM.iN  of  N.  C,  with  much  pleasure.  In  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  culture  of  Indian  Com,  in  our  last  number,  p. 
79,  he  will  find  a  detail  of  the  method  pursued  by  seve- 
ral persons  who  have  raised  over  100  bushels  per  acre* 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  raise  such 
crops  of  com,  fttvorbble  seasons  are  as  necessary  as  pro- 
per cultnre.  The  inquiries  abo^t  cattle^  ihall  be  answer* 
ed  by  letter.  ' 
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TALK  ABOUT  FABMIKO. 

It  U  weU  known  that  the  BftMachineCft  L«fid«tiiM  U 
a  numeroni  body  of  tOBM  400  indiTidinla;  OuU  a  large 
proportion  of  theae  are  practical  farmeri;  and  it  it  much 
to  their  credit  that  they  Jiaye  adopted  the  practice  of 
holding  weelcly  meetingf  at  which  the  moat  important 
prinoiplet  of  farming  are  diacumed,  and  mainly  with  re- 
ference to  their  practical  application.  In  the  Boiton  ug- 
rioultural  papers  we  find  reports  of  these  meetings,  and 
ikx>m  them,  principally  from  the  New-England  Farmer 
and  Plowman,  we  have  condensed  such  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  would  be  of  most  interest  to  our  readers. 

TREATMKRT    OF   CALYBB. 

Col.  Jaqnes,  well  kaown  as  an  excellent  breeder  and 
close  observer  of  animals,  contended  for  the  practice  of 
letting  calves  suck  the  cows  the  first  summer.  He  finds 
they  are  better  than  when  reared  on  porridge,  or  in  any 
other  way  he  has  yet  tried.  «  Col.  Jaifaes  breeds  eatUe 
that  have  large  mmps  and  small  shins,  because  he  finds 
the  rump  pieces  bring  four  times  as  much  in  the  market 
as  the  sK  ins."*  He  attributed  the  degeneracy  of  our  neat 
■toek  to  feeding  calves  on  ilops,  and  then  wintering  them 
as  recommended  by  some,  on  coarse  hay.  Sheep  and 
calves  require  open  and  lai^e  yards.  Stables  are  uaelem, 
except  in  severe  weather.  Mikh  cows  should  be  kept 
warm,  as  it  wiU  increase  the  milk. 

Mr.  Orares  thought  it  best  to  take  calves  firom  the 
eows  at  once,  and  let  them  know  nothing  about  sucking. 
He  gives  the  calf  new  milk  to  drink  for  three  weeks, 
then  meal,  rye  meal  is  best»  then  porridge  or  skimmed 
milk. 

Mr.  Allen  loved  to  follow  nature  in  rearing  calves. 
He  preferred  havmg  the  calf  run  with  the  cow  and  suck 
at  pleasure.  In  this  way  it  would  learn  of  its  mother  to 
eat  gram  and  to  drink  water  early.  At  three  months  he 
would  separate  the  calf  firom  the  cow  and  put  it  in  the 
pasture  with  the  &t  cattle. 

8BCUBING   BULLS. 

Col.  Jaques  said  many  lives  have  been  lost  by  these 
animals,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  un- 
lets properly  secured.  Rings  should  always  be  put  in 
their  noses,  as  they  could  then  be  led  or  handled  without 
diillculty.  Turned  to  pasture,  they  should  be  blinded. 
<<  Ihis  he  had  done  by  tieing  on  a  board  two  feet  long 
and  three  inches  wide,  in  front  of  the  horns,  and  then 
fattening  a  leather  apron  to  the  board,  cutting  It  three 
cornered,  vid  briuj^ing  it  to  a  point  at  the  note.  Such  an 
apron  woulA  be  no  ii^Juiy  to  the  animal,  and  be  would 
never  attempt  (o  fight  or  gore  any  one  with  thit  hood 
on."  (We  may  hereafter  give  a  figure  of  thit  apron,  as 
it  appeara  to  ut  to  ^  well  adapted  for  the  end  intended.) 

DlftBABBD    ANIMALS. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  g^ioeral  impression  of  the  tpeakers 
that  animals  attacked  by  disease  should  be  attended  to  at 
onces  separated  from  the  cxhers;  and  the  proper  reme- 
dies applied.  Col.  Jaques  said  he  had  a  cow  that  gave 
him  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day  a&  late  as  November,  when 
she  suddenly  fell  off  to  2  quarts.  Her  homs  were  warm; 
he  split  her  tail  and  rubbed  birpentin«  between  her  homs. 
He  then  gave  her  half  a  pound  of  hrim«ton^mixed  with 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  put  a  pVece  of  garget  or  poke 
root  in  the  lower  i^tft  of  the  dewlap,  gav^  her  a  warm 
mash,  and  she  was  soon  well.  As  an  Ulustn^tion  of  the 
bad  effect  of  giving  cows  cold  water  immediakjiy  after 
calving,  he  said  that  Col.  Wainright  appKed  to  him  to 
icnow  what  the  matter  was  with  his  cow.  He  at  once 
suspected  she  had  drunk  too  much  water.  To  be  eertaVn, 
he  charged  the  Irishman  who  had  the  care  of  her,  with 
neglecting  to  give  her  drink  enough.  **  Oh  yer  honor,*' 
said  the  man,  «  but  she  dthrinked  three  buckets  at  one 
time."  I 

MILCH  COWS. 

Col.  Jaques  said  he  had  seen  cows  ttiat  were  ruined  for 


*  ir  by  **  Urge  rnmps"  it  to  be  nndprttood  iboae  heavy,  clod- 
dy-builoclied  aaimals  of  the  Yorkthire  breed  sometimes  lound, 
-vtt  mast  dissent  from  the  CoPt.  opinion  or  practice;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  and  at  we  suspect  ttom  tue  Col't.  good  judgment,  he 
only  menns  those  ani.mmU  ihni  mnke  heavy  hind  quartera,  or 
talte  on  flesh  where  it  will  be  worth  the  most,  at  the  Snort 
Homt  and  their  crottet,  he  it  right.— Sat.  Coi.v.- 


ndlk^  by  eatiaf  too  mMlt  Indin  ateal.  Oae  eov  w 
fitd  with  half  a  peek  of  meal  per  day*  and  in  a  short  tit 
her  great  yield  of  milk  ««t  aeariy  dried  op.  The  eei 
braled  Oaks  oow  fof  whom  President  Quiney  afterwar 
remariied,  **  that  he  was  bioai^ht  op  on  her  milk,  a 
that  she  was  like  Metehitedek,  without  fhtheror  moUu 
so  lar  as  he  knew,")  which  made,  after  the  momh  ( 
Bfay  in  one  season,  484  lbs.  of  butter,  fell  off  in  codi 
quenoe  of  eatiof  too  much  meal,  and  gave  but  very  liti 
milk.  After  the  came  into  Col.  Jaqnea'  pottetsion, 
turned  her  out  to  pasture  one  whole  teaton,  witho 
meal,  but  he  could  never  bring  hfr  back  again;  she  a 
spoiled  for  milk. 

MOROABT     HOR8«. 

The  celebrated  breed  of  hones  of  this  name,  Col. 
attributed  to  a  cross  of  the  Normandy  or  French  lion 
He  thought  this  the  best  breed  ftir  all  work  in  the  cob 
try.  High  spirited,  yet  fit  for  all  farm  pnrpoces. 
training  horses,  we  should  be  particular  to  say  whit  i 
mean,  and  never  call  out  wAoo,  unless  we  intended  tl 
horse  should  stop ;  and  the  same  word  should  be  oi 
fonnly  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

BOILTVe   AVIM ALB. 

Ifr.  Newhall  said  he  had  experimented  in  soilisg  ca 
tie.  Last  sonimer  he  fed  his  cows  with  rye,  green  fro 
the  field.  He  had  17  cows,  and  he  fed  them  30  diyt( 
one  acre  of  rye  at  the  first  cuttin|^,  and  5  days  from  Q 
rye  of  the  second  cutting.  He  next  used  clover,  be^i 
ning  witfi  the  early  southern,  and  firom  that  to  the  lab 
northern.  After  the  clover,  he  fed  ttiem  on  eon,  tot 
in  drills  for  this  purpose.  Hia  bam  is  110  feet  long  u 
44  wide,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  Hii  corn  wj 
towed  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre;  it  etme  op  s 
Oiick  that  no  ears  appeared;  and  he  found  on  trying  on 
square  rod,  that  he  had  32  tona  of  grsen  fodder  per  ten 
He  considered  r>  e  and  com  the  best  artidet  he  could  io| 
for  feedhig;  the  rye  being  early,  and  lasfmg  until  t)i 
com  would  do  to  begin  on.  His  oow  stable  it  clear^ 
of  manure  twice  a  day,  and  this  is  immediately  ooTeit 
with  about  five  times  as  much  peat  muck;  and  he  finds 
load  of  this  compost  better  than  |i  load  of  detrmtnur 
Mr.  Newludl  sowed  sou&ero  eom. 

Mr.  Dodge  preferred  northern  com  for  toiling,  li 
had  weighed  the  green  com  on  a  tmall  piece,  tad  fom 
he  had  at  the  rate  of  39  or  40  toot  per  acre. 

Mr«  French  had  raised  com  for  toiling,  but  prefers 
the  touthera.  It  would  not  be  tough  if  town  thick.  Ii 
thought  well  of  the  practice  of  toiling  cattle,  anJiM 
long  practiced  it.  By  uting  ^reea  fodder  in  July  al 
Augutt  when  pagturet  fail,  you  increate  the  qutnUijr  < 
milk,  you  keep  your  animalt  in  better  oonditJoD,  ai 
greatly  increate  the  manure  taved.  j 

Pretident  Quiney  taid  he  believed  he  wat  the  nnl  | 
introduce  toiling  into  the  country;  that  he  bad  kept  u 
whole  ttock  of  cowt^  which  formerly  required  9i)  acr< 
of  pasture  when  they  ran  at  larige,  on  15  acrei  only,  wh( 
thut  up  and  fed  with  green  fodder.  He  thought  the  soi 
ing  plan  would  ulUmately  prevail  on  all  lands  fuitapi 
for  that  purpose,  near  ciUes.  He  aUuded  to  the|»vin 
of  fence  in  toiling.  On  the  fimn,  when  hit  giaadfatn( 
owned  it,  there  wat  7  milet  of  interior  fence,  now  tW! 
it  none;  animalt  being  allowed  to  run  on  no  part  oii 
Mr.  Q.  said  hit  fitlher't  |>lan  wat  to  grow  tuch  t  succes 
ion  of  oropt,  that  the  oowt  thouUl  be  tupplied  with  gree 
food  the  whole  teaton.  Hit  neighbort  used  to  reina 
that  theoki  gentleman  could  farm  well  at  long."  i 
could  draw  on  the  banks,  but  doubted  at  to  this  being  i" 
bett  mode  of  farming.  Yet  the  accountt  alwayi  balance 
well  at  the  pnd  of^the  year. 

FATTEWINO^CATTtB. 

Mr.  Monaon  taid  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  ftUfj 
tng  tatUe  for  a  long  time.  He  believed  that  catUe  wov 
fatten  hetter,  conflnetl  tq  one  lot,  than  when  fWJ^""; 
removeil  to  new  patturet.  He  had  trleil  the  pita  »»" 
tatitfaetion,  and  he  wat  convinced  that  it  was  not  t^ 
plan  to  thilt  catde  from  pasture  to  patture.  ***  ";  j 
that  they  gained  more  fat  and  tallow  when  kept  uu^"n 
the  tummer  in  one  patture,  than  when  thifleti. 

Mr.  Buckmintter  of  the  Plowman,  mid  diii^V  liv- 
able to  hit  experience.    That  if  he  could  bare  ^^^°^ 
divided  that  hiseowseould  be  tamed  intoa  new  o« 
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tf<r,h*  wddMlteit    WkM  th*r  iwF«  (ha  vlMle 
m,  A«T  kMc  •  Mlliiiiiit  bite  «t  th*  saw  dtUf  gtvmik, 

Aei  pfcrioBi  mealing,  Ih*  nbjeet  of  nannrei  md  bmi- 

esaf  ,  ndcrwcnC  a  notC  animated  and  fall  diaoonkm. 

T^epoutt  of  deep  or  dialloic  ooverin;  of  aaanurai^  ihow- 

difiarcneeof  opinion  among  practical 

Hm  opinion  of  aomay  dari vad  from  experience,. 

^vu  *.^  there  waa  little  danger  of  covering  mannre  too 

detf Ij,  wkile  othera  oontroterted  thia  poaidon  strongly. 

The  vtraotea  of  deep  covering  manurei,  adduced  Judge 

teds  jafevor  of  that  practice;  while  othera  stated 

ti)^  ihqr  kad  covered  so  deep  that  their  crops  derived  no 

botfit  fioB  iia  application. 

We  have  tried  mannrea  on  different  soils  and  at  difftr- 
s£  liep^  fcr  many  yean>  and  carefoily  noted  the  results. 
Oar  expfncBoe  baa  convinced  us  that  all  manurea  which 
ire  mfrrfnmt  should  be  covered,  but  not  deeply.    The 
BK  of  die  covering  of  earth  is  to  absorb  and  retain  the 
Biflas,  gaK%  lie.  thrown  off  during  deoompoaition,  and 
Bare  Qua  k  mftrir"!  for  this,  is  uselem  if  not  injurious. 
Ceaporii  or  thofooglily  rotted  mamires,  may  be  covered 
Ai^hdf,  bat  wiU  produce  better  efiRBcIa  on  crops,4f  only 
tezTOvadin  on  the  aurfiice,  than  if  turned  under  deep 
-viih  Ike  ptov.   If  neb  toe  is  depending  on  the  character 
ol  <be  «^  in  aiviying  manures.    Long  coarse  manures 
faoved  late  coaipscty  heavy  soils,  render  it  less  dense, 
sad  art  ai  dds  V17,  aa  well  as  in  the  nutrition  afforded 
to  pimtt^  aMtt.  la  light  ;Battdy  soils,  the  object  is  to 
fire  mott  eaavneaieaB  to  the  surface,  and  hence  deep 
cormag  of  Ae  manure,  when  applied  in  ite  long  or  un- 
ktmaiti  ^Ubt,  ia  beat}  and  it  was  on"  such  a  soil  that 
Ja%»  BUslli  cxperiaaente  were  made.    In  forming  opin- 
'vm  m  meh  ■iims,  attnntion  is  usually  not  suiBciently 
girea  to  (be  dUfisrent  circumstances  of  soil,  state  of  ma- 
sonic fcc,  hence  anch  conflicting  statements  as  to  prac- 
tn  mliraabs     We  proceed  with  our  condensation  of 

RpQltL 

PEKPAKATIOV   OF    MAKUBEB. 

Mr.  Hiidy  smd  every  fivmer  has  the  materials  on  his 
>w  farm  to  enrich  it.  How  shall  he  apply  them?  How 
mke  hit  eoaapoat  beapa  ?  I  answer,  with  his  yard  ma- 
aa^,  aad  hia  soil  mixed  with  it;  and  in  the  room  of  lime 
md  labci^  give  me  hog^  noees.  Writers  may.tal](  about 
(beirduaieal  or  mineral  manurea;  keep  hogs,  hogs! 
Cc«p  dm  in  cellars,  and  throw  in  jrour  hassocks  j  their 
aotet  vill  sooner  decompose  a  baaaock,  than  all  the  nos- 
tmn  of  the  chemists.  Hogs  will  work  better  than  your 
hiskmBk,  Ihongh  it  may  cost  more  to  keep  them.  Hogs 
viQ  work  seven  days  in  a  week,  while  you  must  be  pret- 
tr  tacky  tt>  find  an  Iriahman  that  will  work  six.  If  a 
&r»ef  has  a  dozen  head  of  cattle,  he  may  make  50  corils, 
V  ^  loads  in  a  year.  He  must  occasionally  haul  ma- 
irrib  from  (be  first  of  July  until  December.  Others, 
agb  the  etfy,  may  boy  madnre,  but  I  can't  aflbrd  to  haul 
^  t3  Bj  £tf  m;  I  can  make  it  for  half  of  what  it  costs  in 
BotoB.  Some  ftrmera  with  40  h^  of  cattle,  make  lesv 
Rioare,  thsa  others  with  7  head.  Keep  cattle,  make 
r?Qrbogs  work;  no  labor  is  cheaper  than  that  of  the 

k*.'»  SALT. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salt,  was  very 
eaKlanre.  Mr.  Everett  hsd  applied  it  to  com  at  the 
nte  of  two  bushels  per  acre  to  keep  off  worms,  and  with 
ti«  lienred  effect.  The  com  grew  well,  and  where  the 
uli  vu  strewed  most  profusely,  the  crop  was  moat  lux* 
viaau  The  field  bad  not  been  plowed  for  a  nimiber  6t 
j«ra. 

.  Mr.  Mermm  said  he  had  used  it  sueeemfully  in  deatroy- 

nc  vonu  ia  his  gardeok    He  puts  brine  in  hia  compost 

W,  sad  thinks  salt  a  valuable  manure,  but  too  costly  for 

paecti  BM.    (lo  the  vicinity  of  our  salines  in  the  inte- 

r^ar,  eteiy  sdfai^age  for  experimento  with  salt  is  afford- 

•<;  aaii  we  bope  it  will  be  undertaken  by  many.    We 

^kiak  ikit  Ibe  refuse  of  the  works,  called  hitUrn»t  would 

Wiopilal  aaannre,  especially  on  dry  sandy  soils.    This 

■M^sea  Buy  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.    It  consiata 

^  Mntfe  and  sulphate  of  lime,  strongly  impregnated 

vi^Alaride  of  soda.    Some  who  have  tried  it,  speak 

k%Uf  «f  ils  eOcaefy  n  r«i^  to  be  kifeivad  from  itaeom- 


GTP8UX. 

Mr.  Everett  of  Princeton,  said  (hiM  liA  bail  used  plaster 
in  diy^  ground,  suocessfiilly ;  that  in  a  field  of  potatoes  he 
experimented  on  four  rows  through  the  middle  of  the 
field :  in  two  rows  he  manured  in  the  hill,  in  the  other 
two,  manure  was  not  used.  To  one  of  the  rows  with 
manure,  and  one  without,  he  applied  about  a  table  spoon- 
fill  of  plaster  to. each  hill.  The  potatoes  had  a  yellowj 
sickly  aj^earance,  when  they  were  dreaaed  with  the 
plaster,  but  in  a  wedc  recovered,  and  looked  well  through 
(he  season;  and  the  rows  with  the  plaster  could  be  dis- 
tinguished a  mile  from  the  field.  When  the  potatoes 
were  dug,  the  result  was  as  follows: 

1st  row  with  manure  alone,  it  took  28  hills  for  a  bu. 
2d    **    with  manure  and  planter,    15  '* 

3d    "    plaster,  without  manure,    20  ** 

4th  <<    neither  plaster  or  manure,  38  ** 

ASHKS   ANP   LIM^. 

Dr.  Jackson  said  that  ashes  and  lime  alone  would  ren- 
der a  soil  fertile.  He  had  analyzed  a  .soil,  a  blowing  sand 
which  had  been  manured  with  ashes  alone,  for  7  or  8 
years,  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  found 
there  was  3  per  cent  gain  of  organic  matter  after  the 
crop  was  taken  off.  Light  soils  are  the  most  benefited  by 
ashes,  while  heavy  clay  soils  are  but  litUe.  The  first  ef- 
fects of  unleached  ashes  are  the  most  powerful,  but  the 
effect  in  succeeding  years,  show  that  leached  ashes  are 
as  good.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  lime  which 
is  added  to  leached  ashe^,  more  than  repays  the  lorn  of 
the  alkali. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  he  had  used  ashes  and  lime,  mixec^ 
two  parts  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  latter,  as  a  manure 
for  potatoes:  half  a  pint  to  a  hill,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
the  soil  light  and  loamy.  Where  the  manure  was  used, 
7  bills  prodneed  aa  much  as  12  not  so  manured.  The 
lime  had  been  slacked  some  time. 

We  cannot  fiirther  extend  our  condensed  extracts  at 
this  time.  The  conduct  of  the  Massachusetta  Legislature, 
is  deserving  of  commendation  and  imitation.  It  is  our 
firm  conviction  >that  if  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  that  is  now  occupied  in 
filling  oor'stetute  books  with  useless  or  confiicting  legis- 
lation, was  spent  in  discussing  such  subjects  as  the  im 
provement  of  stock,  the  preparation  of  manures,  or  the 
cultivation  of  crops,  the  country  would  be  quite  aa  mndi 
benefited,  and  their  constituents  receive  as  litUe  detri- 
ment  as  they  now  do. 


FINE  MEAT. 

The  Centre  Market  in  thfa  city  presented  a  rich  show 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February  last.  The  butch- 
ers  purchased  for  that  occasion,  some  of  the  finest  cattle 
and  sheep  that  could  be  )iad.  Among  the  cattle  were  two 
very  superior  cowa;  one  a  full  blood  Durham,  purchased 
of  £.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.  of  this  city,  and  bred  in  England 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby;  the  other,  also  a  full  blood  Dur- 
ham, bred  by  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  purchased  of  Col. 
Gilchrist.  Both  were  remarkable  animals,  and  though  no 
particular  pains  had  been  taken  in  fattening  them,  their 
beef  yr^  pronounced  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Pren- 
tice's cow  bail  only  been  fed  with  a  view  of  killing- her, 
since  November  last;  and  previous  to  that  time,  she  had 
beea  kept  on  extremely  poor  food — ^for  two  winters, 
having  been  fed  on  notMng  but  ttrawy  in  the  hope  of  so 
reducing  her  flesh,  that  she  might  again  breed.  Mr.  Oil- 
Christ's  cow  had  a  calf  laat  spring,  and  was  only  five 
years  old,  yet  her  beef  waa  of  most  extraordinary  fiitnesa 
and  quality. 

The  sheep  in  market  were  mosQy  of  the  Leicester  aaid 
potswold  breeds,  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Mclatyre, 
Bullock,  Dunn,  fcc.  They  were  prodigies  of  fiit— the 
carcases  weighing  from  130  to  175  pounds  each.  We 
noticed  an  uncommonly  fine  wether,  a  cross  of  the  Cots- 
wold  and  Sooth  Down,  bred  by  Mr.  Mclntyre. 


Liberality  In  good  bams  and  warm  shelters  Is  the 
source  of  health,  strength  and  comfort  to  animals;  oain- 
.ses  them  to  thrive  on  less  food,  and  aecurea  (torn  danger 
lali  sorts  of  garnered  ccgps. 
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VB^  LSETS  BSPOET. 

In  (he  ABS^mbly  of  this  State*  on  tfa«  7lh  vUL,  Dr.  Lex, 
ehairaaan  of  (he  committee  on  ai^icuiairey  to  whom  was 
referred  ao  much  of  the  Ooveroor'e  messai^e  as  relates  to 
agricultore^  and  also  the  annual  report  of  the  New-Tork 
Bute  Agricultural  Society,  embracing  returns  from  forty- 
ftlx  eouatiesj  subniitted  the  followlog  report: 

So  £ir  aa  yoor  oomnuttee  have  been  able  to  examine 
fbe  manusoript  essays  and  oflloial  reports  made  by  the 
Slate  and  County  Soeietiesy  they  appear  to  be  dmwn  up  in 
strict  conformity  to  existing  laws^  and  thereiine  your 
committee  do  not  fe«l  at  liberty  to  alter  or  abridge  them 
in  any  respect.  Taken  as  a  whole>  these  documents  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  information  of  great  practical  va- 
lue to  the  farmmg  interest  of  the  SUte.  The  Tre^itise  of 
Mr.  Gaylord  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Field  Crops,  &c.;  the 
Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  New  Agricultural  Products, 
and  on  the  Importance  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  its 
eobnexion  with  Practical  Husbandry,  Ifcc,  are  worth 
many  limes  the  co^  of  publishing  all  the  reports.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  customary  to  print  ten  times  the  usual 
number  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
State  Officers,  500  copies  for  the  use  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  20  copies  for  each  of  the  county  socie- 
ties. Believing  that  these  documents  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  any  that  have  precetled  them  from  the  same 
source,  and  are  well  calculated  to  render  the  agricultural 
labor  of  this  great  State  more  productive  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  your  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  printing  of  the  number  of  copies  above  named. 

In  his  late  message,  the  Governor  says:  <<  The  number 
of  acres  of  land  charged  with  taxes  in  1842,  was27,l76,- 
934,  valued  at  $504,254,029,"  According  to  the  State 
census  of  1825,  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was 
7,160,967.  The  same  authority  in  1835,  gives  the  num- 
ber at  9,656,426.  At  this  time  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation,  probably  does  not  vary  muQh  from  11,000,- 
000.  Aceordmg  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1840,  the  mimber 
of  persons  actually  employed  in  rural  pursuits,  was  445,- 
954;  while  the  whole  number  actually  engaged  in  man- 
ii&chire%  the  mechanical  arls,  tnde,  internal,  coasting 
uui  foreign  commerce,  was  207, 172.  These  brief  stads- 
tics  demonstrate  the  important  truth  that  agricultura  is  the 
great  productive  intesest  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Your  committee  deem  ft  not  out  of  place  to  inquire 
whether  the  half  million  of  Uborlog  people,  who  culti- 
Tate  eleven  millions  of  acres  of  (air  farming  lands,  do 
now  realize  as  large  a  retam  for  their  capital  and  Indus- 
try,  as  is  practicable? 

In  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  the  wheat  crown 
in  this  State,  (12,286,418Tiushels,)  was  estimated  at  $1,20 
per  bushel;  com  (10,972,286  bushels,)  at  75  cenU;  oats 
(20,675,847  bushels,)  at  44  cents;  and  hay.  f 3, 127,047 
tons,)  at  $1Q  per  ton.  At  these  prices,  which  are  now 
too  high  by  one-third,  the  aggregate  proilucts  of  all  our* 
rural  mdustry  were  valued  at  $109,071,416.  Reduce  this 
gross  sum  to  $77,000,000,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  divide 
that  by  11,000,000,  the  number  of  acres  in'  culUvation, 
and  the  average  cjpop  was  worth  only  seven  doUam  per 
4usre. 

From  conshlerable  experience,  much  study  and  r«flec. 
tiOD,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  1 1,000,- 
000  acres  of.  cultivated  lands  in  this  State,  might  be  made 
to  yield,  without  imy  additional  expense,  an  average  of  $3 
per  acre  more  of  the  valuable  fruits  of  the  eartli,  than  they 
now  do.  In  other  words,  the  same  labor,  which  is  now 
measurably  lost  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tnre,  through  inattenUon  to  the  constituent  elements  of 
all  cultivated  plants,  and  of  the  affinities  that  govern  their 
chemical  and  organic  combinations  in  practical  agricul- 
tmre,  might,  by  the  aid  of  plain  and  available  science,  se- 
cure to  our  (krmers  ten  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, where  they  now  get  but  seven  dollars  worth.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  husbandman  toil  so  hard  through- 
out the  year?  Is  it  not  to  transform  certain  elements  of 
earth,  air  and  water,  into  cultivated  planU;  and  these 
again,  into  domestie  animals,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
thMM  and  wool?  And  what  are  flieee  dementi  of  earth^ 


air  and  wAter,  whieh  the  w«ll  or  ill  applied  labor  of  i 
fwamr  ehaageslnto  wheatand  otbmr  gmin,  into  grass  i 
roots?    Where  is  the  pnacticBl  agrioultmist  lo  thull 
raw  material  c^  one  good  ripe  wheat  plant;  and  how  ml 
tl|e  neeeamny  ingradtents  be  eomblBed  and  applied  to 
soil,  ao  as  to  realixe  the  largeet  crop  at  the  least  exp^ 
To  say  nothing  of  the  gaseoos  and  earthy  elemenul 
eessaiy  to  make  good  firm  wheal  atraw,  we  now  tj 
over  12,000,000  bushels  of  the  raw  material  of  wh| 
breail  from  our  iJcKIs  every  year,  and  never  stop  to 
quire  whether  this  system  of  cnlture  will  or  will  not 
our  wheat  lands  of  all  their  bread-bearing  dements, 
one  particle  in  a  thousaAI  of  the  elements  of  bread,  _ 
entering  human  months,  ever  finds  its  way  beck  again 
to  tlie  field  from  whence  it  was  taken.    If  wearecei 
that  the  benevolent  Author  of  our  being  will  create  au 
annually,  12,000,000  bushels  of  those  particular  Ingre 
ents  which  make  that  amount  of  wheat,  and  will  k 
good  all  the  elements  of  draw  not  returned  after  the  h 
vest,  then  perhaps  our  fielils  may  not  aufler  by  eootino 
cropping  without  i-enovation.     Bnt  Heaven  will  not  e 
ate  one  particle  of  matter  for  our  especial  benefit,  thouj 
the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in  New -York  th; 
waste  the  raw  nuterial  of  50,000,000  bushels  of  gn 
every  year,  until  they  shall  have  no  more  to  waste. 

To  prevent  farther  loss,  and  regain  all  the  fertlliziii 
elements  taken  from  our  cultivated  lands  since  their  fin 
settlement,  are  objects  of  great  public  importance.  Mstt 
is  indebted  to  agricultural  science  for  the  invalaable  du 
covery  that  not  far  from  97  per  cent  of  all  the  eJefflenj 
of  cultivated  plants  exist  in  the  air  in  exhausUe»  quantil 
ties.  These  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  bydrogei^ 
the  two  latter  forming  water.  The  combustion  of  woo^ 
and  coal,  the  respiration  of  all  animals,  fermentation  mi 
the  decomposition  of  all  organic  matter  throw  ioto  thj 
atmosphere  a  vast  amount  of  the  ingredients  necessaq 
for  the  re-construction  of  vegetables  and  animals.  Ti 
say  nothing  of  water  and  its  elements,  which  plajan  im 
portent  part  in  all  organic  structures,  carbon  is  the  larger 
and  most  expensive  element  in  the  production  of  plaot 
and  domestic  animals.  It  is  the  basis  of  yegetable  dio1< 
— *'  the  fat  of  the  land"— and  combined  with  the  consn't 
uenls  of  water,  forms  veritable  fat  and  butter.  It  is  soroi 
consolation  to  know  that  there  are  no  less  than  seven  too 
of  pyse  carbon  diff'used  fiirough  the  air  over  every  vn 
of  land,  whether  barren  or  fertile,  upon  the  habiubl< 
globe. 

The  earthy  part  of  the  wheat  plant  forming  lest  tban  l 
per  cent  of  its  solid  substance,  oonsiats  of  silica,  (&'un 
lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  alumina*  (the  basis  of  cl«x 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus*  and  a  trace  of  iron.   A 
these  minerals  are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  on  ^ 
good  wheat  plant.    Hence,  if  a  farmer  had  an  sbujulaDf^ 
of  all  the  other  elements  in  his  field  to  grow  forty  bush^ 
els  of  wheat  on  an  acre,  and  it  ahould  be  destitute  of 
phosphorus,  that  defect  would  be  fatal  to  the  crop. 
There  is  good  reasoa  to  believe  that  if  a  practical  wheat 
grower  will  restore  to  his  field  every  year  all  the  ra\r 
material  of  that  bread-bearing  plant,  a  large  crop  can  bej 
harvested  from  the  same  soil  year  after  year,  as  well  ss 
to  let  it  lie  idle,  or  to  cultivate  other  grain  for  three  or| 
four  years  and  then  grow  wheat  again.    Persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  very  compound  nature  of  wheat,  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  application  of  oas  fertilizing  ele- 
ment, lime  for  instance,  ought  to  suffice  to  produce  a 
gooil  crop.    They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  eveo'  ''f'*' 
ntl  and  stem  of  wheat  has  twelve  other  indispensable  in- 
gredients in  its  composition.    Mill  Ions  of  days  of  harJ  la- 
bor are  annually  thrown  away  in  New-York^one,  in  * 
vain  attempt  to  transmute  one  ftilneral  into  another.  Our 
farmera  are  searching  for  some  strange  philosophers 
stone  that  will  change  limcinto  potash,  potash  into  mi*^- 
nesia,  magnesia  into  flint,  flint  into  clay,  clay  into  sul- 
phur, sulphur  into  iron,  iron  into  phosphorus,  phospho- 
rus into  nitrogen,  nitrogen  into  carbon  and  carbon  mio 
oxygen.    When  a  man  can  make  the  half  of  a  thing  cqtm 
to  the  whole,  then  he  may  raise  a  good  crop  of  wh«« 
where  his  soil  lacks  one-half  of  the  elements  or  tov 
grain.         - 

Your  committee  beliere  it  practicable  to  facrgy  "^ 
lannoa)  proditets  of  our  present  raxil  imWiy  99|  P" 
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tn  witkoaC  (he  aid  of  one  doUtf  adiiitioml  capital ;  that 

^ter  bdiflTtt  that  ftiU  one-tbird  of  aU  aiEprietilttiral  la- 

kK  4  lii«ai|y  (hfQW»  «JW  by  its  mti^pplieaUon.    The 

atfoAlftws  of  aatuffe  wiU  not  ?a(y  w^  accommodate 

mtwmikm  itaommot  of  man.    Hon^e  it  foUows  that 

aa^mmL999^  hia  tahor  Ia  itrict  conformity  to  *the  tm- 

mai  livt  the!  ggiwmsa  the  cbancet  of  matter*  or  .toil  od 

thraiijl  life  giwlng  two  d|iya*  work  for  those  iiecenacie» 

ml«M£M%  whioli  an  nndeEitanUing  of  the  laws  of  na- 

WR  vaili  kate  seoored  lo  him  ineYchange  forone  dSy't 

voiic  Hk  whole  doctrine  of  eternal  hard  work  and  pe- 

^riewtinqf  aa  Ibe  beat  means  of  acquiring  wealth  or 

Am  eaabA  of  life,  your  committee  deem  unsound.  The 

iacnMUt  AeC  of  this  popular  system' is  to  degrade  and 

tani^,  bAv  Ifaaa  to  elevate  oar  race.    Mere  mqscttlar 

kboTf  mam  nsdiaBieal  power,  no  matter  how  g^reat  its 

txtM,  wimoat  wtieq/aaiti  knowledge  to  guide  and  direct 

itfkbtman  likely  to  acl  wrong  than  right,  for  the 

UBpienaoa  that  there  aamfiaa  lo/oag  toaj^  to  do  almost 

«r«3r  (lui^  where  there  is  oas  rigid  vay. 

MimmkMxa  iatellectnal  organs  that  require  develop- 
MBiasdpeeBliar  aounshment,  not  less  tbim  stomachs 
vhich  need  daily  food.  Has  not  the  .Creator  of  man 
naifineedhjs  spprobation  of  human  efforts  to  acquire 
Visiow,  evm  wsiliDy  wisdom,  by  making  the  ignorant 
hi&lsgeitCftewQrid,  the  sereents  qf  tha  teiss. 

1  Imwlrigs  <i%»  aria  oC  plowing,  sowing  and  reap- 
ia^aaj  deteAapapoee  of  wearing  out  a  productive 
hrs,  bat  — iilhi%  more  is  necessary  to  enable  its  own- 
er to  pre  lack  sanally  to  each  of  his  cultivated  fields 

tibe  pnene  siHMBito  leeaoFed  by  the  harvest,  and  that  too 

atteJasi 


kippoaea  ftnser  now  cultSvates  six  acres  of  land  in 
vbeii;  tD  kweit  100  boahels,  how  is  he  to  manage  so  as 
&  now  133  bmhds  at  the  same  expense?  If  be  can  raise 
ti\  hflMs  per  acre  on  four  aeies,  that  will  give  him  the 
imaat  desredaid  save  the  whole  cost  of  cuUivating  two 
amof  iaad.  This  *avinr  may  be  set  down  aC.$§  per 
KTP,  vhieb  wffl  give  $Io  surplus  to  be  expended  in 
^cfiang  the  raw  malerial  to  produce  the  extra  06  bosh- 
.5  of  wiicBt  on  the  four  acres  to  be  cultivated  by  a  new 
r.*v«a.  As  abeot  M  per  cent  of  ripe  wheat  plants  con- 
»<  of  oitaa  and  water,  charcoal  must  be  an  important 
cl'aciaiatntiliaiiig  the  soil.  Of  the  other  6  per  cent 
tbotaom-kalf  Is  nitrogen,  and  the  other  moiety  is  maile 
a;> of liHe^potasb,  e^a,  magnesia,  alumina,  phospha 
ns*  lalphw,  ehkNine,  aaid  a  txvee  of  iron.  Let  the  wheat 
ruvertike  Mbdaheis  of  ehareoal,  grind  it  fine  in  a 
aart  ■&  er  prtvetfse  It  weU  with  flails  on  a  threshing 
Iwr,  ad  add  thereto  tve  bushels  of  gfomd  plaster.  This 
^^  Bst  cost  ia  naost  Uxmlng  disfrieCs  in  thisfltate  over 
^^  md  if  fte  eodand  gypsum  be  pleeed  in  a  vat  or  large 
kb  aad  ttfnnied  with  the  urine  of  cattle,  or  partly  mois- 
tarti  with  the  liquid  excretions  of  the  human  species, 
niteveive  bnriielsof  le«ehed  ashes  mixed  with  the 
■»i  k  will  contaun  all  the  elements  of  133  bosbels  of 
P«i  vhscL'  In  ease  the  urine  ean  not  be  had,  the  addi- 
'»flf  Caarbaskeiii  of  salt  will  give  idl  the  soda  and 
^^ilonse  that  is  needed,  while  die  ashes  wiU  furnish  all 
'Jc  fQ«iA,  riliea  and  magneeia  required.  The  plaster 
*^1  jM  the  sulphur  and  lime,  ami  a  budiel  of  bone 
^^  «^  give  die  phosphoms.  A  little  eopperas  will 
^P^  the  nefieiiirji  Iron,'  and  the  cliarcoal  will  not  bnly 
T«U  eutoB  bet  H  will  also  absorb  ammonia  always  found 
eaia  wtim  when  it  comes  from  the  clouds. 

^  Qtfse  constitnenfJi  of  wheat  can  be  best  applied  Uf 
^»fl.betDte  sowing  the  seed,  but  a  top  dressing  of  a 
^^'^'^^P^MBd  of  coal,  plaster,  ashes  and  salt,  moistened  yitli 
■^'•wtt  atine  can  be  ooyectetl,  may  bo  applied  to  win- 
^  ex  ^}riag  wheat  fai  April  or  May,  with  signal  benefit 
'••Aeciep.  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  draining  are 
^>^aaiaids  in  wheat  culturej  for  reasons  which  youi- 
®?aitte«  will  not  stop  to  explain. 

Tbe  lib«i|  use  of  freshly  burned  lime  is  very  benefi- 
^^ttswiy  of  correcting  any  acidity  of  soil ;  and  al- 
''^  "I  daortio^  carbonic  acidfroai  the  air,  to  be  given 
"^  *  ^  mots  of  plants,  and  rh<»rcby  promote  their 
^'J^  A  pint  of  human  urine  contains  ammonia 
^yg^hwppiy  a  boAel  of  wheat  wHh  ail  the  nitrogen 
V^  M  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wheat  we 
^paai  wy  iiuuf  eu  in  ammonia^  will  eontain  from 
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ten  to  twentv  per  cent  more  gluten 'than  it  would  If  It 
lacked  that  element,  while4he  wtieat  that  abounds  in  glu- 
ten will  make  from  seven  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  good 
bread  than  the  lame  qaantity  of  flour  composed  almost 
entirely  of  stareh. 

In  Flanders,  faumera  pay  forty  khillings,  or  nearly  ten 
dollars  a  year  for  the  urine  Of  a  sii^ie  cow,  for  that  length 
of  time,  to  be  used  in  the  culture  of  wheat  and  other 
crops.  Common  sense  would  seem  to  teach  every  agri- 
culturist that  he  should  restore  to  his  4elds  eveiy  particle 
of  the  liquid  and  solid  excntioos  of  all  apimals  that  feed 
upon  his  cropd. 

A  little  study  of  the  seienee  of  animal  physiology 
would  coovinee  every  practlcid  fiunser  that  sot  far  fr6m 
one«third  of  all  the  graas,  hay,  roots  and  grain  that  enters 
the  mouths  of  his  domestic  animals  is  needlessly  lost,  ow- 
ing to  some  temovable  defect  hi  their  organic  Jtructnre. 
Less  than  one-half  of  the  solid  matter  taken  hito  their 
stomachs  is  voided  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  On  an 
average,  mote  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  carbon  that 
exists  in  the  food  of  all  rsspiratory  animals  escapes 
through  the  lungs.  The  aetion  of  these  important  or- 
gans, whieh  never  ceases  night  nor  day,  governs  the 
elaboration  of  muscle,  fat,  milk,  and  wool,  in  such  do- 
mestic animals  as  are  kept  for  their  strength,  as  the  horse 
and  OX;  their  milk,  as  the  cow;  their  flesh  and  fat,  as 
the  pig;  and  their  wool,  as  the  sheep. 

Your  eommittee  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  invMng  as  is  the 
subject,  to  extend  this  report  so  &r  as  to  explain  the 
means  and  process  by  which  the  organic  structure  of  our 
six  millions  of  sheep,  two  millioos  of  neat  cattle,  and  as 
many  swine,  can  be  greatly  improved.  The  loss  in  one 
winter  by  the  throwing  away  of  animal  heat  in  this  State 
alone,  whieh  heat,  be  it  know*,  is  genemted  not  by  burn- 
ing cheap  fire- wood  or  coal,  but  by  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon- in  hay,  grain  and  roots,  or  of  fai  in  the  ani- 
mal, is  not  less  than  lour  millions  of  dollars.  A  mai^  that 
eats  half  a  pound  of  beef,  two  pounds  of  potatoes^  and 
half  a  pound  of  l^read,  will  expel  with  mod/erale  exer- 
cise, carbon  enough  from  his  lungs  in  24  hours  to  heat 
270  pounds  of  water  from  32  deg.  up  to  blood  heat.  A 
imowledge  of  physiology  would  be  of  <great  practical  ser- 
vice to  our  rural  population  ^y  teaching  them  how  to 
avoid  many  of  the.  exoiting  causes  of  disease  and  pro- 
tracted suffering. 

Your  eommittee  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Legisla- 
ture might  authorize  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  cm- 
ploy  a  practical  and  scientific  iiu'Dier  to  give  public  lec- 
tures tliroughout  the  State  upon  practical  and  scief^tific 
husbandly,  at  no  higher  compensation  to  be  drawn  from 
the  State  treasury  tlian  the  pay  of  a  member  of  this  House^ 
to  the  great  benefit  of  Uio  agricultural  interest  of  the 
State.  Having  visited  every  rural  district  and  learned  the 
condition  of  the  sofl,  and  in  a  good  degree  the  precise 
wants  of  its  cultivators,  such  person,  if  otherwise  compe- 
tent, could  compile' a  work  ailmirably  adapted  to  all  the 
peculiar  circumttances  of  our  farmers,  which  might  .be 
placed  in  a]l  our  school  district  libraries,  at  the  expense 
of  the  funds  of  such  libraries.  A  work  on  practical  and 
scientific  hnsbandry,  embracing  all  the  discoveries  and 
improvemenis  recently  made  in  this  most  import^t 
branch  of  productive  industry,  ^nd  carried  home  to  the 
firesids  of  every  practical  farmer,  could  not  fail  of  bej^g 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  practical  science  to 
be  truly  useful,  should  be  carried  home  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  mind  which  control  a  pair  of  laboring 
hands,  that  those  hands  may  work  at  all  times  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  knowledge  of  the  few,  no  matter  how 
profound,  can  never  compensate  for  the  ignorance  ,of  the 
many. 

There  are  moral  considerations,  which  might  be  urged 
with  great  propriety  in  favor  of  agricultural  and  me^ia- 
nlcal  schools,  and  public  lectures  upon  the  natural  sci- 
ences, inseparably  blended  with  the  every  day  operations 
of  life ;  but  your  committee  may  well  leave  (hem  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  House.  ^  ' 

A  Motto. — The  Massachusetts  Plowman  says — ''JPsr- 
mers  cannot  afford  tq  keep  poor  cows,  or  to  keep  oowi 
poor.w 
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HHC'fA'P  fc  00.>B  PATENT  WHEEL  8ELF<£HlAPEHntG  PLOW. 


oriuipioWfMM 

Oie  iUloirlD{  dNcripthw:— "Tliia  p 
hH  Itw  kitrutaga  t>(  x  wheel  auiehf 
Iha  Uwl  (ide,  t.  or  what  miT  be  irrn 
rolling  Uwl-alile — hM  a  long  curifil,  I 
breuteJ  mold-boanl,  a.  which  Um 
furrow-ltke  to  ailmintiODi  the  poirt 
wing  are  In  leparale  pie<«>,  uul  an  (i 
ed  to  u  (o  be  revenetl  wheq  Uiey  bn 
dull,  Ihiu  forming  ■  leir-aharpeniDE  |i 
ciple.  The  point  tad  ihare  are  FiKi 
b)'  a  plate  *.  i,  lecured  otct  tbrm  b; 
bolli,  which  protect!  them  from  iht  i 
of  the  front  Mtge  of  the  molil-boanl. 
point  U  nude  with  either  wrought  or 
iron,  and  may  be  uieJ  in  cl»»ii  or 
rougbeil  landt  1  the  beam  of  ihii  plow 
(wo  bearinn  on  the  catling;  ooc  on 
molil-boaid  and  the  other  on  the  baci 
of  the  land-iLiJe,  and  »o  attached  ihii  ii 
be  thrown  to  or  from  the  UnJ  in  > 

Priee,  with  eaat  point  and  (but,  tl 
with  WTOnght  point  and  ifaare,  <U.  U 
and  Rr  aale  bf  B.  Slaclair,  Jr.  & 
Eallimore. 


INFOBHATION  ABOUT  g 


B  IND  Vnni        lUeilinOennanr,    Why  cant  the  Merino*  be  tomiglii 
^  *^"  ^°°^-        to  the  une  height  in  Ihia  country  t    We  hiYf  Wl 

Musis.  OATuao  ft  TticKEg— I  received  a  short  time  "ome  American  wools  of  Rreat  beui^,  and  fleer  thu 
•inoe,  the  followinj  letter  from  Samuel  Lawrence,  E«q.,  i  Spanish  wooU  Oat  ever  were  imparted  inloihitootti 

well  known  as  one  of  New-Enelanil't  tnoel  intelligent:      ~ '  ' 

and  ■uceessfiil  tnanuhcturen,  which  containi  information 
and  hlDts  of  a  nieful  character  to  farmen;  and  therefore 
permk  me  to  recomoienit  ila.  pablicatlon  In  your  wide!^ 
ciiculaUd  and  usenil  periodical.        A  Wool  GaoWEk. 

Zote  JtUgt,  jr.  ¥.,  MarcA  15,  IS44. 


Lonll,  Feb.  N,  IM*. 
V      Duk  Sib— Tonr  eMrnmed  hvor  of  the  8th,  coTering 
MMM  qneatlou,  was  duly  raoeiTBdt  and  I  haTel 
pleasBre  b  handing  yon  replica. 

Yoa  ask  lat— "  What  will  full  blood  Paular  wMI,  after 
washing  Da  the  back,  waate  by  the  mami&cture 

The  American  Paulir  wool  will  thrinlc  40  to  U  per 
CMil.  I  Itnow  ft  flock  ofpuilar  and  Negretti  selected  in 
Spain  by  Oeorge  Flower,  Ek^.,  and  cairied  by  him  to  the 
prairies  of  Illlnoii,  twenty-Mven  yean  ago,  which  yield- 
ad  60  lbs.  to  the  100,  two  yeart  lince.  This  wool  now 
.  ttrongly  resembles  Saioni  the  fleeces  weighed  3]  Ibi. 
This  flock  had  never  been  eroaed  with  any  other  blood. 

((uary  2d. — "  What  price  did  PauUr  command  in  July 
last,  and  what  1*  about  the  average  weight  per  fleece  ' 
(eneral  T' 

We  paid  for  flill  blood  Hontarco*  wool  ia  July  last,  44 
cents;  the  fleeces  aviiaged  3j  Ifae.,  anil  lo»  tay  scouring, 
44  per  cenL    We  bought  no  full  blood  Paular  wojl. 

Query  3d. — "  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
8*ion  sheep  are  going  ant  of  repute  ?" 

I  am  well  acquainttd  with  a  great  many  ownen  of 
Saxony  floeki,  anil  In  no  instance  do  I  know  thai  a  ch.ui{;e 
is  conlemplaled ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  doing  to 
make  the  wool  flner.  I  believe  that  by  proper  care  in 
crouing,  the  length  of  staple  may  be  increased  without 
aSbcting  it*  fineness.  This  is  a  desideratum  of  great  im- 
portance to  breedet*,  and  Bbould  receive  their  serious 
consideration.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  man - 
nbetoren  that  very  short  stapled  wool  only  would  make 
fine  goods.  Notf  the  quall^  of  (he  slaple  it  looked  at 
witboal  regard  to  its  length.  I  tieg  you  to  give  this  mat- 
ter your  best  attention;  for  if  8  to  10  ouQcea  of  wool  can 
b«  added  to  every  fleece  in  the  coontry,  it  will  place  both 
.  growers  of  wool  and  Banolkcturer*  on  such  a  basis,  that 
no  tbreign  competition  could  touch  them. 

The  Saxon  sheep  wtn  carried  bom  Spain  and  lopio. 


The  best  blood  ofSaxony  sheep  is  in  verrbifli  n 
Europe.    It  is  but  Ihiee  years  ago  that  ui  bun 

dollars  each  were  paid  ia  Qflnnany  for  a  liri^  iwn 

to  be  carried  to  Buvia.    I  have  specimen*  of  tht  ■. 

Ia  there  any  tmsod  why  w«  can  not  do  as  well  b/  U 

ing  wilb  (he  right  blood  t 

opinion,  their  prospects  wera  narer  as  ^oi;  i»l  >" 
othw  reasons,  are  flnt;  a  m^iorily  of  the  ptoplt 
comiog  square  up  to  (be  mark  In  favor  of  a  "l''* 
tos  tariff,"  and  the  wool  growen  have  learnt  Um 
kind  of  tario;  is  quite  as  useful  lo  them  with  their  U 
in  shsep  brms,  sheep,  kc,  s>  it 
the  woolra  manuEseturer*  with  their  twenty  nuUiot 


Second.  There'  U  inflailely  more  dcill  eaploreii  in 

'      nd  rnore  talent  and  characKt  it 

o(  the  woolen  busineet  Ubd  sI 


woAing  of  wool^  and  more  talent  and  charaewr  u 

general  managepunt  nf  tha  woolen  busineet  Ubd  9l 

(ormer  period.  , 

Third.  A  number  of  new  branche*  have  UttlJ  ' 

undertaken  with  entire  sucetaa.     Tbe  making  or  <"> 

I  Itinu  has  been  oommeneed  also  nnderthe  nio«  » 

lie  auspice*;  and  laat,  though  not  least,  the  borU< 

drab  gaitered  gentry"  from  Yorkshire,*  which  inH 

ew-York  city  lor  so  many  years,  has  been  brokfi 

and  drivoi  from  our  ahore*.  ,^ 

r  At  wtoMci  111  tta  price*  qr  oil  MeA  1/ vwl ""  7 

twtoiwd.    The  article  has  been  depre«ed  below  lu 

inc.  all  over  the  world  for  three  ya  r«^!  [ 

now  turned,  and  a  considerable  advs 

in  Europe;  (be  next  German  fain  wi><  •■■""  ' 

'  ID  la  the  demand  than  hu  been  teenfbraj 


■t  bit  lalic'  f 


•  A  liMlBgilslwd  tuktr  er  Jtotao. 


It  ia  a  singular  coincidence  that  when  writing  )' 
this  luyect,  1  should  ihii  moment  hear  the  rejjon  o' 
deiuh  of  our  mutual  friend,  H.  D.  Grove,  ot  Kwshi 
with  wliom  I  have  long  been  on  terms  of  mUfiici  • 
thock  to  my  feelings  Is  very  greet,  for  I  "»'  "Jf 
attached  to  him.  A  mote  reputable  and  bonOraiJ 
did  not  live,  and  he  was  truly  an  honor  lo  hu  <^''"f- 
Your  obT  servant,  8*iidb(.  Liwsu-c 


T*  OB  Bilk.— The  Leglslalere  of  Tentiw" 
n  act  oOhring  ten  cenM  per  po"^°''J'!^ 
Its  per  poand  on  reeled  ^Ik  prodnotd  w'"^ 


THE  CULTIVATOK. 


1 


FENCES — (Fig.  31.) 

Wc  tod  at  flie  Maine  Farmer  a  description  and  Agwes 
of  %  fBMe  m  made  hy  Mr.  Dennett  of  Buxton.  It  strikes 
muafsod  Hence,  ami  worthy  of  adoption  where  stone  tor 
At  Bite  csa  be  bad.  The  regularity  of  the  stones  for  the 
tdls,  OB  he  of  no  conaeqnenee;  it  is  enoagh  that  they  are 
of  eoakaUe  size,  and  with  a  flat  sur&ce.  We  copy 
Hr.  Pi  imstf  w  [Irsrriprirm  in  part,  and  his  figures.  It  has 
eeeaned  Is  ae,  thai  in  many  parts  of  onr  coontry  where 
tfone  ii  sateoBTauent,  blocks  of  red  cedar  or  locust,  of 
the  mjand  length  might  be  snbstitnted  for  stone,  by  be- 
iag  beJdsd  m  Ibe  ground,  and  the  posts  secured  to  them 
M  to  the  stone. 

•^T  ham  ttmesilla  (yom4  to  6  feet  long,  6  inches 
eqssre,  vhkk  I  lay  lerel  on  the  ground  with  a  flat  stone 
Oder  caeh  cad,  where  the  land  is  wet  and  soft.  On  each 
nil  I  tfiaip  two  poalB  made  of  2^  inch  plank;  my  rails 

which  are  sawn  25  feet  long,  6  inch- 

\\  incbb  thick.    The  plank  from  which  the 

ihadd  be  of  the  jpoU  durable  kind  of 

wood,  sad  sfaoat  H  inbhes  wide.    Saw  them  into  4  feet 

8et<m2  iachea  from  each  edge  at  both  ends  of 

it  IB  two.    See  (i.  fig.  32.  [At  the  saw 


Fifdre  t3. 

posts  are  not  secured,  we  should  apprehend  that  Windsor 
animals  would  shove  them  from  the  stones;  but  if  fasten- 
ed by  an  iron,  q>iked  to  the  post,  and  let  two  inches  mta 
the  stone,  the  bottom,  and  indeed  the  fence  itself,  would 
be  immc^eable,  so  long  as  the  stakes  remained  sound. 
The  blaisk  dots  show  where  the  spikes  would  pass  to  se« 
cure  bpth  the  bottom  pieces  at  the  posts,  and  the  boards 
tbemselTes. 

SHEEP  IN  VERMONT. 


Flfufe  as. 

ndl,  dl  the  pMli  .flnt  a  log  wiU  make  may  be  cut  at 
OMs,  a  grsit  aanrioif  of  labor. — Eds.  Cult.]  Now  you 
viil  have  two  po8t%  each  2  inches  at  one  end,  and  12  at 
te  oihcr.  FU  these  two  posts  to  a  sill^  and  mark  where 
Id  diia  Am  holea  lor  fte  iron  straps,  as  at  a.  flg.  32." 
Gunaseeit  hi  ttie  inner  edge  of  each  post  for  the  rails, 
IJ  taek  4b4i^  ao  that  when  put  together,  the  post  appears 
ai  ia  a.  fg.  as.  before  placing  together,  the  posts  appear 
SI  B  ft.  fg.  32l  The  iron  straps  for  securing  the  posts  to 
te  alb  are  mnde  8  inefaes  long,  }  inches  wide,  {  inches 
ftiek.  The  abrape  should  be  let  into  the  aill  2  inches 
vitt  a  dovetail.  See  c  flg.  32.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  in 
1W  atoes  Bsaat  be  flie  widest,  to  receive  the  dovetail  of 
fte  koB,  which  ia  fiutened  in  the  stone  by  a  key  J  inch 
iVBDe,  drove  by  the  side  of  the  iron  stiap.  The  strap  is 
euaed  to  flia  poats  by  large  nailajbr  spikes  two  in  num- 
W.  The  flrat  length  is  broad,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and 
the  teaeiag  ia  repeated  every  15  or  20  lengths.  A  pin  is 
pA  ^na^h  the  bottom  rails  each  side  of  the  posts,  and  a 
Ml  of  three-eights  round  iron  through  the  posts  and  top 
nUi  as  in  a.  Ag.  32. 

The  coat  of  this  fence  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dennett  to  be 
ilyfia  Ise^h  of  24  feet,  or  92  cents  a  rod.  It  appears 
tt  ae  fhsl  a  cap  of  1^  faieh  boards  nailed  on  the  top  of 
posQi^  wonld  give  the  fence  more  firmness,  a  little 
height,  and  the  top  of  the  posts  more  durability. 

Be  of  a  somewhat  similar  construction  has 
icea  described  to  us,  much  cheaper  at  first,  but  which 
vaaid  be  lesa  firm  and  durable  we  should  imagine,  than 
he  one  abore  described.  Figure  33  will  show  at  a 
Choee,  the  eonsfmction  and  appearance  of  this  fence. 

Ia  thia  rongh  sketch  of  the  fence  alluded  to,  Uie  posts,  3 
mi  4  lachca  HiQare,  stand  on  flat  stones,  level  with  the 
■I  are  3  feet  in  length.    The  lower  board  is  14 
width,  and  the  upper  12  inches.    The  cap 
pmat «  5  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick.    Stakes  of  du. 
at  every  post,  or  at  erery  other  one,  hipport 
of  a  rail,  or  better  of  a  long  pole,  which 
^tt  nnh  SBveral  lengths.    The  distance  of  the  posts 
v^  W4s«mined  bf  the  length  of  the  boards  used;  it 
ino^MlhsovnrlO  or  12  feet    As  the  bottom  of  the 


We  have  received  a  communication,  signed  ''Old 
Chittenden,"  in  reference  to  sheep,  their  impiovemoity' 
&c.  An  unusual  press  of  matter,  prevents  our^  giving 
anything  moi'e  than  a  brief  notice  of  its  contents.  Thcf 
writer  sU^es  that  he  has  traveled  extensively  m  23  States 
of  the  Union,  i^id  he  has  nowhere  seen  sheep  that  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  of  the  same  quality,  with  the  same 
expense  of  keeping^  as  some  flocks  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. He  says  there  are  farmers  who  have  so  improved 
their  sheyep,  as  to  dip  from  four  to  five  pounds  per  head; 
though  when  they  began,  their  sheep  only  averaged  two 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds.  He  remarln,  that  as  prqftf 
should  be  the  main  aim  of  the  farmer,  he  is  desirous  of 
learning  what  metliods  of  breeding  and  keeping  sheep^ 
have  been  'found  moat  successful  in  this  respect,  and  he 
wishes  practical  men  would  communicate  the  resolls  of 
their  experience. 

«01d  Chittenden'^  speaks  of  keeping  riieep  on  the 
western  prairies,  and  on  this  point,  diiihra  firom  bia 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jewett  The  dry  prairies,  «  Old  Chitten- 
den" thinks  will  make  the  very  fe«st  sheep  pastures.  He 
says  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation— having  been 
much  on  the  prairies.  He  thinks  the  pndrie  Atfmer  will 
not  probaUy  rear  as  large  sheep,  or  out  as  heavy  flsssss 
as  the  Vermont  farmer,  but  the  former  will  prodnoe 
them  at  half  the  expense. 

POINTS  OF  A  H0B8E. 


It  was  formerly  sidd  that  a  horse  should  have  three 
qualities  of  a  woman,  three  of  an  ox,  three  of  a  mule, 
three  of  a  deer,  three  of  a  wolf,  three  of  a  sheep,  three 
of  a  fox,  three  of  a  cat,  and  three  of  a  anake.  Mr.  Hoop- 
er of  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  gives  the  fol 
lowing  interpretation  of  this,  from  Denton  OllUtt,  the  an- 
imal pumager: 

«  Three  of  a  woman,' deep  chest,  full  bosom,  longhair 
Three  of  an  ox,  eye,  nostril,  joints.  Of  a  mule,  hoo( 
strength,  perseverance.  Of  a  deer,  head,  legs,  hair  lays 
well.  Of  a  wolf,  breast,  loin,  lope.  Of  a  sheep,  &ce,  pa- 
tience, mildness.  Of  a  fox,  ear,  tail,  foot.  Of  a  cat,  walk, 
action,  leap.  Of  a  snake,  sight,  memory,  and  moulting.'' 

OfRitt,  whose  name  is  mentioned  above,  we  are  told,  is 
much  distinguished  in  Kentucky,  for  his  succcm  in  taming 
animals.  His  rules,  (as given  in  the  Farmer  and  Garden- 
er,) seem  to  be  simple  and  rational.  His  first  object  is 
to  confine  the  animals  in  a  small  space.  Then  approach 
them  slowly  and  quietly — induce  them  to  eat  salt  from 
the  hand — rub  them  all  over  with  the  hands — always  mo- 
ving the  hand  with  the  directlbn  of  the  hair— speak  softly 
and  soothingly  to  them,  rubbing  them  at  the  same  time 
about  the  face  and  head.  Feed  them  only  moderately, 
so  that  they  may  be  always  ready  td  take  food  and  water. 
Never  strilce  them  a  blow. 

To  prevent  a  horse  from  lying  down  in  harness,  lie  $ 
says,  iHie  him  down  with  a  rope,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
up,  and  keep  him  so  ten  hours.  Then  let  him  get  up,  and 
work  him  for  an  hour.  Give  him  water  from  your  hand, 
and  feed  him;  this  tends  to  make  him  like  you,  removes 
fear,  and  restores  confidence." 


m 


THIS  cdltitatoil 


MJaWCUtlVRkh  MSBTma. 


Ifte  IIVil  ■^rluuliinitt  ttMtlng^  at  tht  ball  of  fhe  New- 
Toric  SfatiB  Af .  fiociety,  took  pilaee  on  Thunday  avenlng 
I      fba  f4A  iAit 

llr.  Rboaoxs  of  tha  Senate,  wai  dratan  diainnan; 
Mr.  HxlMPHKET,  Mayor  of  Albany*  opened  the  dJieus- 
aion.  fie  utid  be  bad  a  farm  a  few  ntHee  from  tbe  eity — 
the  loJl  nod^  A  year  afo  last  spring,  be  carried  oat 
about  250  bushels  of  hora-ehatlng^.  He  planted  about 
ttiree  acres  to  com,  and  put  a  veiy  small  quuKilj,  only 
what  could  be  held  between  tba  thumb  and  finger,  in  each 
bill,  and  used  no  other  manure.  The  com  grew  surpri- 
singly^ so  much  so,  thai  it  altraefeed  tbe  atteotioB  of  the 
Shakers  as  they  passed  by  it;  and  they  wanted  him  to 
have  the  crop  particularly  meesured  at  haryeidng.  He 
did  ao,  and  tbund  there  was  12$  bushels  of  ears,  or  63 
^bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  The  com  was  the 
small  eight  rowed  kind — was  all  sound  and  very  heavy. 
He  thought  the  land  would  not  have  produced  over  15 
bushels  per  acre,  if  he  had  not  used  the  bom-shavings  or 
•Iber  manure.  He  also  used  the  hom-ahavings  for  pota- 
toes, and  they  did  remarkably  well. 

Bfr.  BxMEHT  said  he  had  used  hora-shavipgs.  He  usu- 
bUy  made  them  imo  compost  with  antfaAcite  coal-ashes, 
nmek,  &c.  He  had  applied  this  mixture  to  com,  pota- 
toes end  tumeps,  and  found  It  excellent  He  had  used 
bog's  brisUes}  got  about  60  bushels,  one  year,  and  used 
them  with  potatoes,  pottini^  a  handAil  In  a  hill,  at  the 
time  of  plaatfaig.  Tbe  season  was  a  moist  one.  Where 
tho  bristles  were  put,  the  yield  was  double  what  it  was 
in  olher  parti  of  tb*  field,  where  he  used  the  common 
^ftaitity  of  stable  or  yard  manure,  though  the  soil  was 
joile  similar.  He  bad  also  used  the  refuse  of  a  glue  fiic- 
lopy,  (hair,  bits  of  skin,  lie.)  which  is  a  powerftd  ma- 
%  Bdre.  He  had  usad  fish,  also.  A  few  years  ago,  he  got 
6  barrcte -of  damaged  flah,  wblefa  he  used  as  manure.  He 
&cetiously  remarked  that  he  was  fond  of  fish  ami  pota- 
toes, and  he  tliought  he  would  try  the  eflbct  of  mixing 
Ifcem  together  at  planttaig  time.  He  therefore  put  half  a 
fish  to  a  hill,  on  one*half  the  lot,  and  on  the  oither  half, 
ha  put  manure.  (We  did  not  widersiand  him  to  my  how 
mush  asaaure  he  used  per  acre.)  The  soU  was  a  stiff 
knm*  Where  tbe  fish  were  put,  the  tops  were  best 
Ibfwigh  tbe  sesson,  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  waa  double 
Wbal  li  was  on  the  manured  part.  The  elfect  of  the  fish 
was  shown  in  the  succeeding  crops  of  earioCi^  oats,  Blc. 
for  three  years. 

Prof.  I&MMOKS  said  he  thought  hom-shavlngs  weie  a 
good  manura^probably  betier  than  bones.  Both  contain 
phttmtaoms  and  ammonia,  and  bones  contain  lime.  Ara- 
inonia  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  Indian  com,  being 
found  in  the  grain.  Llebig  attributes  the  action  of  gyp- 
snm  to  its  power  of  fixing  the  ammonia;  that  Is,  he  sup. 
poses  it  to  absorb  the  ammonia  existing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  thus  brought  within  reach  of  the  plant 
Prof.  £.  would  account  prhmipally  for  the  action  of 
boras,  bones,  &c.,  from  their  containing  the  food  or  ele- 
ments of  plants.  He  thought  the  action  of  tbe  fish  spo- 
ken of,  was  prolonged  by  the  animal  matter  beiajg  com- 
bined with  salt  He  spoke  of  other  substances  as  manure. 
Hltre,  he  said,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  large  sUUks,  but 
not  so  much  grain.  In  ruganl  to  the  existence  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  air,  and  Its  t>eing  brought  down  by  rain  and 
snow.  Prof.  £.  said  he  hail  by  evaporatioo,  detect'ed  it  io 
vow—it  was  very  perceptible  by  its  scent,  and  affected 
the  oiractories  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hartahorn  of 
amelling  bottles. 

Dr.  Lee  spoke  in  reference  to  the  crop  of  com  raised 
b^  Mr.  Humphrey.  He  Ihought  the  ammonia  of  thp 
horn-shavings  produced  the  principal  eflect;  but  it  was 
not  wholly  bysupplying  tile  plant  with  this  substance  as 
fbod— -it  had  a  sLimulating  efleut — ^by  which  more  root 
and  leaf  was  formed,  and  the  Vlant  enabled  to  seek  and 
obtain  other  food,  both  fn^m  ihc  earth  and  atmosphere. 
Plants  contain  50  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  they  absorb  this 
substance  largely  bytlieir  leaves;  hence,  by  inducing  tbe 
plant  to  put  out  leaves,  iis  means  of  obtaining  carbon  are 
increased.  Common  sal  ammoniac  has  been  found  high- 
ly benelicial  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  corn — (he  com 
being  soaked  just  before  planting,  in  a  solution  of  this  sub- 


stance. Healludedtoehareoal,  which  be  thinks  is  the 
nduabla  subatanoe  for  abaorbing  ammonia.  It  ii 
ammonia  thai  the  gluten  of  wh^at  Is  fomed,  and 
charcoal  is  applied  to  the  soli,  ammonia  is  given 
the  growing  wheat  plant  reqntres.  To  show  the 
ing  power  of  charcoal,  ha  mentitned  (hat  Port  vji 
see  its  color  on  being  run  through  it  He  looked 
great  increase  in  the  yield  of  wheat  from  the  uy  of 
coal;  he  had  himself  already  produced  wheAt  heidi 
inches  long,  and  containing  140  kernels  eaeh.  He 
ved  thai  a  yield  of  60  boshala  to  the  aere  was  attai 
in  this  country.  Tba  Englisb,  said  be,  have  now 
beyond  that,  and  have  prwliiced  80  buriiels  per  aoe^ 
thought  ashea  wonkl  be  a  very  vataabte  maflore  oai 
sami^  soils  in  tha  aeigbboriiood  of  Albany.  Tbe 
would  renter  the  fiint  of  these  sandy  soils,  soluble,  \ 
which  material  for  the  straw  would  be  provided,  ^ 
by  adding  charcoal  and  booes  or  hom-shaviagi^  tttu 
monia,  phoaphorus,  lie.  necessary  for  the  gnin,  wm 
be  supplied.  If  tha  ehareoal  waa  satnratwl  with  urine,j 
would  be  better,  because  this  would  give  the  elements 
the  gimin  at  once.  He  would  also  use  some  lime  onm 
soils;  though  where  lime  is  soaree,  he  woukl  reoomnc^ 
only  a  moderate  quantity,  say  10  bushels  to  tbe  atf 
This  ha  would  apply  at  tbe  time  of  sowing  the  tee 
Clay  would  probably  do  well  am  these  sandy  lands.  Ch 
has  an  alkalioe  quality,  and  henae  its  action  woaklb*  I 
some  degree  aimilar  to  ashea;  besidea  it  woBldset  n 
chanically,  by  rendiering  tha  noil  more  retaacivs  of  m 
ter,  tec. 

Dr.  L..  alluded  again  Ca  Bit.  Boanphiey's  con  ero| 
Mr.  H.  took  off"  60  bushels  of  com  per  aere.  Now  tli 
bora-shavings  did  not  actually  make  half  thii.  Wb^ 
then  was  taken  from  the  soil  ?  In  the  stalk  and  letf,  fa 
took  off*  that  which  in  some  shape  should  be  returned  < 
the  land.  If  when  the  cora  was  husked,  the  staJks  lu 
been  Immediately  plowed  into  tha  land,  he  thoufht  tli 
matters  which  the  com  had  taken  out  of  it,  would  hav 
been  nearly  restored.  If  the  stalks  were  eaten  by  cauJ< 
then  both  the  dung  and  urhie  should  be  put  back  oatti 
bmtl. 

Mr.  J.  C.  FviLEB  of  Skanestelfa,  said  be  was  plcw 
to  be  at  this  meeting.  He  found  himself  among:  scieDi 
ftc  men,  and  perhaps  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  do  i 
a  frieml  once  told  him  he<lid— that  is,  keep  still  andM 
what  othen  did^but  he  would  make  a  few  rensrkt.  fi 
would  repeat  that  he  was  glatl  to  see  a  disposiiton  to  e( 
courage  such  meetings;  JHrmen  dioold  come  herv,  at 
bring  their  sons  with  them.  He  had  noticed  the  reouri 
that  had  been  made  about  hora-sbavlngs  and  other  bqI 
stances,  used  as  manures.  He  had  faieen  interested 
what  had  been  said;  but  be  %v anted  to  know  one  inpo> 
tant  thing  which  he  believed  had  not  been  meotioot 
and  that  was,  how  much  these  substances  eot/^hov  mm 
profit  there  was  in  using  them.  His  object  wu  to  u 
how  much  fnonsy  could  be  made  by  any  plan  or  node  c 
operation. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  implying  lime,  be  thought  d 
best  way  was  to  put  it  on  the  ground,  t)efore  it  ws*  u 
ked,  in  small  heaps,  and  throw  a  little  eardi  over  it,  o 
let  it  thus  reaaaia  till  it  is  slaked. 

He  spoke  of  tha  agriculture  of  liDgland,  bis  nitii 
country.  He  said  he  had  spent  a  considerable  part  ofu 
last  year  in  that  country.  Great  improvements  had  bee 
made  there  within  a  few  yeara.  It  might  be  mid  tn 
they  were  much  in  ailvance  of  us;  yet  many  of  toe 
modea  of  farming  are  not  adapted  to  our  circumstaace 
We  must,  therefore,  liave  a  sysiem  in  some  degree  pect 
liar  to  ourselves;  and  it  should  be  the  object  to  seek  sue 
modes  as  are  adapted  to  our  climate  and  general  conoi 
tion.  He  would  not  discourage  improvement;  he  wa« 
fai'or  of  it,  but  he  thought  farmersmight  well  u»ec*uiio 
in  adopting  untried  schemes.  The  chemist  may  »»»■ 
useful  suggestions.  He  hail  formerly  .some  acquamuuic 
with  chemistry  himself;  but  he  believeil  rocn  JJ'SJV 
good  farmert  without  being  good  chwnisU.  *"  »"* 
many  such  m  England  and  in  this  country.  . 

Some  remirks  were  made  by  the  chairman,  aiso_ 
Mr.  HcBsroKD,  Prof.  Haix,  and  Mr.  SiaonG,  wbicn  w 
want  of  space,  we  are  obliged  to  defer.  .         . 

The  meeting  was'ai(iouraed  to  'lliu  «l»y  evening  ne»- 


THE  CULTIVATOB. 


KITITEAL  FERTIUTY  OF   WESTERN  LANDS. 
IMSTSUOftATION  FROM  CULTIVATION,  kc 


Tbe  VMC  is  }nay  famed  for  ita  fertility.    The  aUuvial 

bnks  of  the  Ohio^  with  ita  tributaries  l^e  MuBkiofpim, 

%amop  U'mmi  and  Wabeah,  as  well  aa  many  other  por- 

tiOBs  of  (he  freM  vall^  of  the  Miaaiaaippi^  are  probably 

ai^aaJed  fi»r  ridiDeaB,  antl  (he  luxiurianee  of  their  pro- 

\xekm,  by  any  porttoo  of  the  giohe.    The  citisen  of  (be 

Boriicri  avi  lorn  ferciie  aeetioos  of  oar  coimtryi  on  paaa« 

ia^  ftioi{k  these  ridi  vaiea  la  (he  mlUai  of  amnoier^  anU 

for  te  first  fiaae  b^oIUii^  ^«  exubehMit  vegetaiion 

Thich  tkere  springs  a]  moat  ppovUneooaly  froai  the  eai^h, 

d  snek  with  astoDishment !    Froin  some  points,  hia  eye 

Its  v^  nlmiration  on  (be  tlark-green  corn-fields, 

aretcbi:^  tir  miles  before  him,  and  embracing  at  a  ain- 

fk  finre  thonsanda  of  acreai    Neither  ia  hia  wonder 

JeBoed  at  he  Tiewa  the  atately  magnificence  of  the  plant 

i»:L   Tbe  com  which  the  stranger  here  seea,  is  not  the 

I'av^  thing  whSch  he  or  his  ikthers  may  have  culti- 

^i  M  OB  tbe  rocky  hills  of  New-England,  but  a  larger 

yv.fs  of  Ifaai  "  H*£  ^  vegetables,'^  whose  topmost  leaf 

ahjgher,  ptrhapSy  than  the  walls  of  his  own  dwelling! 

litre  nay  he  Men  fW>m  100  to  400  acres,  and  sometimes 

«TC2  6D0  or  700  acres  of  corn^  belonging  to  a  single  indi- 

TitSaal;  bom  100  to  300  head  of  cattle,  and  100  to  500 

Uog»  being  aaaa!^  fattened  from  the  prodace  of  a  single 

tiTB. 

B&t  tbe  dfoanfinary  prodtxctiTe  power  of  these  lands, 

Mfpean  to  dw  best  advantage  when»the  length  of  time  to 

whidi  Atfhirt  been  subjected  to  an  exhausting  cultlva- 

Sfis,  ii  poonlefed.    We  will  cite  a  few  instances  a's  ex- 

2spim.  Jfr.F.  Renicky  adlsiinguidied  fiirmernear  Chili- 

eodit,  Ohio,  has  enltiTated  corn  near  forty  years  succes- 

sireff,  00  bis  brtn,  and  has  obtained  an  average  of  eidy 

hdiiipet  acre — no  manure  having  eter  been  applied. 

Ibeerepofeom  for  which  the  Muakiogum  Co.  (O.) 

if.  Soeiccy  gave  tbe  premium  last  year«  was  grown  by 

Vr.  Hosea  Wooclruff,  near  Zanesville.      The  land  on 

v&idi  it  grew,  had  been  cultivated  without  mannre,  twen- 

iv^ight  rctis--twenty -six  years  of  whicl^  it  had  been  in 

Mrs.   These  were  ftheen  acres  in  the  lot,  and  Mr.  W. 

bad  aboit  Ulj  aei^s  of  nearly  equal  product.    The  crop 

Y«i  eat  ami  pill  op  in  shocks  of  as  nearly  ^ual  size  as 

pnc!iable-a  portion  of  the  shocks,  which  it  waa  thought 

vooU  riw  about  an  average  of  th«  yield,  ware  husked 

aaJ  awDtd;  aod  aasamSag  thiaiul  an  avtrage,  the  pro- 

tet  w  staaTf-nliia  tetJUU  per  acre. 

06i«r  iostancea  att  remarkable  might  be  given^  bat  these 
viD  unrer  our  purpose. 

Tnm  a  eoraoiy  glance,  the  idea  might  be  entertained, 
Alt  an  eireamatancea  moat  happily  conspire  to  render 
ti^  of  all  other  regions,  the  mOa(  desirable  to  the  agri- 
odiarnt,  Bdt  by  a  more  minute  examination,  it  will  be 
Kca  ibat  ia  Ihia  caae»  9ft  ia  most  others  of  a  similar  na- 
tee,  the  adraatag^ea  luad  diaadvantagea  are  so  nicely  bat- 
■ecil,  aa  to  leave  no  cause  for  charging  nature  with  pai^ 
1^9  m  the  biafiiwnteoC  of  her  fkvon.  Aa  Qoldainith, 
(Wiib  a  IStOe  varialSoii,}  has  aaid» 

-— Ifcouacries  we  compaTei 

kfd  esiliMite  the  blessings  whieh  they;  share; 
Tk»iMk  men  may  VKftert  »till  tliall  wisdom  liod 
Aa«%aal  portion  dealt  lo  all  maokind. 

Ac  farmets  ot  flie  fertile  region  of  which  we  have 

9okiB,  are  aobjeeted  to  immanae  riak  and  trouble  in  eon- 

viriag  their  prodoea  to  market.    Their  beef  ia  aold  *<  on 

hor  IB  the  eartem    eitiea-^Baltimore,  PhlUulelpbia, 

Xev-York  aaii  BoetOB-^eir  eattle  being  thna  obliged  to 

fnrfHrm  jotaneys  of  from  ftinr  hundred,  to  more  than  a 

^'-aaad  miles  in  extent.    The  aoil  of  a  very  conaidera- 

Ua  poftioB  of  thatt  eoooCry,  ia  not  anited  to  the  prodoetion 

^*hcsC;  IndiaB  com  being  almoat  the  only  grain  that  ia 

vitinrnd;  and  the  iliAenicy  of  tnuMporting  thia  article 

laadiaaDtnartet  vithoot  damage,  or  without  ineuning 

^anvamiable  cxpenae,  obliges  the  farmer  to  feeil  it 

^ome  ami  hogs,  which,  with  other  circumatancea,  tends 

tdbfc^  beef  aad  poik  at  a  very  low  price. 

^-  «c  have  thus  far  apoken  only  of  the  heet  aoil  under 
po^attvatioo;  and  it  ahoold  by  no  meana  be  inferred 
'"^*^ve  have  said  of  such  lands,  will  apply  univer- 
*I^9  or  atsn  generally,  to  the  weatem  oountiy.    It  muat 


ia  of  aueh  inexhauatible  fertility.  There  are  poor  landi 
there,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  all,  may  be  aaid  to  be 
of  not  more  than  medium  quality;  yet  in  (he  oaUitaHon 
of  the  inferior  aoila,  aa  HtUe  attention  ia  generally  paid  tO| 
prevent  exhaustion,  as  with  the  richest  ones.  The  oon- 
sequence  is,  that  .the  older  setUed  portions  ot  the  w«tf 
exhibit,  in  too  many  eases,  the  most  striking  evidenoM 
of  rapid  deterioration.  We  speak  more  pariicularly  oi 
some  of  the  hiCy  and  wheat-growing  diatrictaof  Ohio. 
The  most  prominent  defect  in  the  husbandry,  is  the  teo 
frequent  use  of  the  plow,  and  running  the  land  too  much 
to  grain  crops,  without  manure  and  without  tl)e  use  of 
clover  or  grass;  by  which  course  the  land  is  much  im- 
poverished, and  greatlv  ii^ured  by  the  washing  of  rains, 
and  by  the  growth  of  foul  stuff  which  the  slovenly  culti- 
I'ation  has  permitted  to  spring  up.  So  bad  has  been  the 
management,  that  land  which  only  a  very  few  yearly  ago 
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that  (he  aoil  of  (he  whole  of  that  region, ||bed. 


produced  good  crops  of  wheat,  now  yielda  only  a  ucaialtf 
harvest  that  scarcely  pays  for  the  gathering.  But  the  in- 
jury fi^  bail  cultivation  is  not  confined  to  the  hil's;  it 
is  of^en  seen  on  the  l^vel  lanils  and  «  bottoms."  No  soU 
but  that  of  the  very  richest  quality,  could  be  subjected  to 
this  devastating  course,  witliout  exhibiting  signs  of  dete- 
rioration. 

The  system  of  renfifig  which  prevails  in  many  districts, 
is  the  cause  of  much  bad  management.  The  tenant  oc- 
cupies (he  laml  only  on  an  annual  lease,  perhaps,'  and  t^e 
terms  are  such,  as  in  connexion  with  the  low  prices  of 
produce,  oblige  him  to  go  pn  Uie  do-for'the-preseiU-ploAf 
the  ekittiiiag  course  is  the  only  one  for  him.  The  pre- 
sent crop  is  the  only  one  thought  of.  ^  The  fields  become 
hemmed  in  with  bushes  an<l  brambles;  ciders  and  rai^k 
weeds  "gradually  get  possession  of  favorable  spots  in  tha 
interior,  and  they  are  left  to  grow  and  flouriah^  gaining 
strength  and  wider  possession  every  year,  because  eacS 
occupant  eannot  A>r  supposes  he  cannot)  afford  to-eradl- 
oate  them.  Neither  are  these  appearancea  confined  ta 
rented  land;  they  are  aeen  imder  the  management  of  tl|a 
owner  himself. 

Aa  before  obaenred,  but  little  care  fa  naed  In  aavinif  or 
a|Jplying  manttre;  the  first  settlers  appearing,  too  gene- 
rally, to  have  ailopted  the  strange  idea,  that  aU  the  tk^A' 
would  alike  bear  continued  cropping,  without  giving  io 
it  any  return.  So  common  seems  to  have  been  this  no- 
tion, thai  it  is  not  very  unusual  to  see  the  siables  and  hc|^ 
pens,  (where  snch  things  as  hog  pens  are  used,)  plac^ 
in  sitoatidns,  where  the  manure  may  be  got  out  of  tba 
way  without  the  trouble  of  carting  it.  For  this  purpoec^ 
they  are  somedmea  placed  near  ateep  bank%  or  over' 
amall  streams  or  **  ntm,^  where  aa  the  mannre  ^1^  it 
may  be  carried  off  by  the  water.  More  thad  one  Inataaoa 
has  been  seen,  where  haying  fiuled  toaecure  the  moat /I- 
voraUe  site,  the  stable  has  been  actually  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  in  another  place,  to  avoid  the  inconrenlence  oc- 
caaioned  by  the  accumulation  of  manure !  And  thia  too^ 
where  the  stinted  crops  showed  the  ntoat  obvious  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  the  impoverished  soil  some  portion 
of  those  fertiUzmg  substancea  of  which  it  liad  been  ao  un- 
wiaely  deprived.  ; 

In  this  section  of  country,  as  !n  others  where  the  mnia 
wssting  course  Is  praticed,  t^e  laat  remedy,  the  grand  es- 
cape from  all  ita  troublea,  ia  to  <*  aell  out*'  and  emigrate 
to  tbe  west,  the  treat,  ireai,  that  Hesperian  Elysium,  which 
like  t}ie  b^nfifnl  rainbow,  recedes  as  it  is  approached, 
leaving  its  visionary  pursuer  in  disappointment  at  last. 
Yet  will  this  ravaging  population  move  on,  spreading  de- 
sofauion  as  they  go,  till  having  overleup«>d  the  fi^ky 
mountains,  and  being  finally  checked  by  li.e  wave  of  'be 
Pacific,  they  will  probably  veep  that  there  aro  **  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer  P' 

Let  not  our  remarks  on  this  subject  be  misunderstood* 
I  Although  the  practices  we  have  been  here  deprecating 
are  fbr  too  common,  yet  examples  of  good  fiu'ming  may 
be  found  in  the  west,  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  hi  other  parte  of  the  country.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  snch  instances  are  too  rare. 

I  ■         -  — 

OuRE  FOR  CcRN8.-»/)ur  Correspondent,  Mr.  John  0. 
Johnson*  says  corns  on  the  toes  may  be  removed  by  (wo 
or  three  applications  of  the  ott  qf  spike,  before  goiAg  to 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  UBBARIES. 


We  hare  reeeiT«d  the  **  Second  Anaoal  RepoH  of  H. 
8.  IfauMtoUy  Saperintendent  of  Conmon  Sehooli  of  Cort- 
land Co.>  together  with  a  Special  Report  on  School  Li- 
biiries;  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Saperintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New-York;*'  and  have 
examined  it  with  great  interest  and  aatitfibetion. 

The  flrtt  part  of  the  Report  is  deroted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  state  of  schools  in  Cortland  county,  and  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  methods  of  rendering  our  admira- 
ble system  still  more  elfectiye.  Mr.  R.  expresses  his  con- 
Tietion  ^*  that  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  as  well 
as  the  standanlof  teacher's  qualificationsy  is  manifestly  and 
^•teadily  improving;"  and  in  this  opiikion  w^  fully  con- 
cur. Among  the  suggestions  for  the  ftirlher  improvement 
or  advance  of  the  qrstem,  is  one,  that  the  State  Superinten- 
ilant  visit  annually,  say  half  of  the  counties  in  the  State, 
when  a  convocation  of  the  teachers  of  the  counties  with 
dtaiU.fh>m  the  several  schools  woold  be  in  attendance; 
an  event  which  would  form  an  incitement  and  reward  to 
exertion  in  the  scholar,  and  dull  and  attention  on  the  port 
of  the  teacher.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  course,  if 
practicable,  would  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  It 
certainly  deserves  consideration. 

The  second  part  of  the  Report,  occupying  about  30  pa- 
ges, is  devoteil  to  the  subject  of  Common  "School  Libra- 
ries, and  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  observation  and 
reflection  on  the  workings  or  this  important  part  of  our 
system.  In  the  language  of  Col.  R.,  «  New- Yoric  has  the 
proud  honor  of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world, 
which  has  established  a  free  library  system  adeqwUe  to 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  her  whole  pqpulation.  It 
extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in  all 
local  situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment 
to  the  man  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold  of  the  la- 
borer, oflTering  him  amusement  and  instruction  after  his 
daily  toil  is  over,  without  increasing  his  fiitigues  or  sub- 
tracting from  his  earnings.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection 
that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or  remote, 
wl^re  man  has  penetrated,  that  the  library  has  not  peo- 
pled the  wilderness  arounil  him,  with  the  good  and  wise 
of  this  and  other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent 
;monitions,  cultivating  and  strengthening  withhi  him, 
even  amidst  his  rUde  pursuits,  the  principles  of  hutaanity 
and  civilization."  The  importance  and  certain  influence 
of  our  School  Libraries  in  giving  tone  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  our  population,  is  strongly  enforced;  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  great  care  of  selection  is 
lodged  upon  .those  entrusted  with  this  duty.  New- York 
owes  much,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  present  able  State  Su- 
perintent,  for  the  decided  and  correct  stand  he  has  taken 
on'  this  subject,  for  arresting  the  flood  of  trash,  of  "  tales 
of  atrocity,  seduction,  or  sickly  sentimentality,"  which 
was  beginning  to  overflow  these  repositories  of  know- 
ledge, and  convert  what  maybe  one  of  our  greatest  bles-r 
sings,  into  a  source  of  almost  unmixed  eviL 

The  kind  of  books  most  sui^ble  for  school  libraries, 
,,lhelr  size,  usefUi  as  distinguished  from  amusing.  Juvenile 
books,  moral  tendencies,  sectarian  books  and  what  is  to 
be  understood  as  such,  p<9Iiticsr  books,  miscellaneous 
books,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  respectively  treated,  and  in  an 
jable  manner.  On  what  is  usually  termed  sectarian  works, 
'flie  report  is  |>eculiarly  lucid  and  conclusive;  and  though 
some  may  possibly  be  found  to  dissent  from  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at,  they  will  without  doubt,  be  satisfactory 
to  the  great  mass  of  those  interested  in  our  school  libra- 
ries.   The  same  may  also  be  said  of  his  remarks  on  what 
are  termed  political  books. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  books  most  read  in  these  li- 
braries, and  our  knowledge  of  the  class  of  young  persons 
most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  them,  and  form  their  hab- 
its and  tastes  from  their  perusal,  induces  us  to  concur  with 
.  his  remarks  made  under  the  head  of  « Juvenile  boc^s,"  to 
a  great  extent.  The  child  between  six  and  twelve  years, 
requires  a  very  different  class  of  books  from  the  youth  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  but  too  many  of  our  school  libra- 
Ties,  show  no  recognition  of  such  a  distinction;  and 
while  mental  aliment  in  abundance  is  provided  for  the 
last  class,  the  first  seems' to  have  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked.    The  habit  of  reading  in  most  children,  b 


Saoqaired  earty,  or  not  at  ail;  the  impoilanoe  of  book 
that  will  imtareit  nehy  is  mppmnmU  and  we  are  glad  v 
fiad  Col.  R.  raooflsmending  such  booln  ss  « Parley' 
Magaaiiie,"and  the  ^  RoUo  fioolo^"  to  aprommsntplae 
in  the  aehool  library. 

We  thank  Col.  R.  for  his  valnable  Report,  and  hope  i 
will  find  a  place  in  every  ashool  district  in  the  State.  Fo 
the  length  of  this  notice,  we  oOhr  no  apology.  The  ob 
ject  of  the  Cultivalor  ia  lo  improva  the  ^  Mind"  as  wei)  a 
the  **  Soil,"  and  every  thing  that  has  reEsrence  to  the  in 
straetion  of  the  young,  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  on 
publication,  and  on  acooont  of  its  mtriwic  meriti,  de 
serves  a  pronunant  plaftiti 


STATE  PREMIUM  ON  CORN. 


If  the  reader  of  the  Cultivator  will-  turn  to  page  53  o 
the  current  volume,  he  will  see  that  in  addition  to  tfa 
usual  premium  for  ttie  best  com  crop,  there  arealso  thre 
premiums  of  $25,  $15  and  $]0.  for  the  best  conducted  ex 
periments  in  the  culture  of  Imlian  com;  not  lesi  than  on 
acre  lo  be  experimented  upon,  and  the  report  to  embne 
every  detail  necessary  to  a  full,  undaratanding  of  sTer; 
part  of  the  proceeding. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  com  is  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  crops,  if  not  tk§  moat  important  one  cultivated  'n 
the  United  States;  that  there  ia  not  one  on  which  gooi 
culture  and  good  management  produces  more  magical  e( 
fects;  that  there  is  none  in  which  the  plant  is  more  rei 
dily  improved  in  productiveness  by  care  and  ilcill;  ani 
that  all  must  admit  fliere  is  a  most  lamentable  waot  ol 
knowledge  among  fisrmers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  plant 
ing,  manuring  and  cultivation,  the  importance  of  tbea 
premiums  will  be  found  second  to  none  ofiereU  bj  th< 
Society,  and  we  hope  will  call  into  requiaitioa  the  ikll 
of  many  of  our  best  cultivators. 

Every  one  who  entcH  upon  the  experiment,  will  o| 
course  choose  his  own  method  of  operating,  but  there  Bf 
some  things  requisite  to  the  completeness  of  the  ex\mi 
meat,  and  necessary  to  be  embraced  in  tlie  reports  made 
which  it  may  be  well  enough  to  mention  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  natural  condition  of  the  loil,  ij 
geological  and  mechanical  oompoaition,  as  iar  as  practi 
{cable,  the  pKTious  crops  and  treatment  for  two  or  thre 
I  years,  the  preparation  lor  the  erop,  plo  wings,  harrow 
ings,  manurings,  kc. 

In  (he  second  place,  the  kind  of  com  used  for  lee 
should  be  Ihlly  described ;  the  quantify  used  per  acre  sta 
ted;  the  manner  of  planting,  whether  in  rows,  drillSiltc. 
whether  manured  in  the  hill,  and  what  manure  useil 
whether  top»dressed,  and  whether  the  plants  were  hille 
or  the  surface  left  level. 

In  the  third  place,  the  treatment  of  the  crop;  the  nan 
ber  of  hoeings;  the  securing  of  the  crop,  whether  b 
cutting  up  or  by  topping;  the  measurement  of  the  cro; 
.whether  by  weight  or  l^  measure,  with  the  cob^orriiell 
ed,  and  the  time  of  doing  it;  in  short,  every  thing  tbi 
can  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time,  labor  ani 
expense  of  producing  the  crop,  or  the  several  parts  of  \i 

It  seems  to  be  particularly  desirable,  and  we  know 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  proposer  of  these  pre 
miums,  that  there  should  be  as  much  diversity  of  eultur 
introduced  into  each  experiment  as  possible.  That  (h 
eff^t  of  different  methods  and  distances  of  plantin|r>  o 
different  kinds  and  quantities  of  manures,  and  differei 
modes  of  application,  different  modes  of  culture  andcd 
ring,  and  the  difference  of  labor  and  expense  in  each  eafl 
may  be  known,  as  compared  with  the  product,  and 
guide  to  the  operations  of  the  farmer  in  com  culture  b 
established,  so  far  as  such  ex|)eriments  will  establish,  sue 
variations  in  each  experiment  would  seem  to  be  propei 
\\'^e  throw  out  these  suggestions  at  this  time,  in  the  hop 
of  calling  the  attention  of  fitrmers  to  the  subject,  and  indue 
ing  if  possible,  many  to  enter  the  list  of  competitois- 


New  variety  or  the  Turnep.'— Mr.  Breck,  edito 
of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  at  a  late  agricultural  meeting  a 
,the  State-house,  Boston,  spoke  of  a  new  kind  of  turner 
called  the  «' Early  Snow-Ball,"  which  he  saya  is  an  '|« 
Iprovcment  on  the  White  Butch,  and  is  decidedly  »mP«»^ 
jto  any  yet  cultivated. 


THE  CULTIYATOS. 
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VOnCIS  OF  BOOKS,  PAPERS,  kc. 

TuaaM'%  Evcvc&OTttDiA  ud  Hifttiamrf  ef  Baial 
Aftin,  bf  C  W.  JeBNMHr,  Bki.  adjqplad  to  th«  United 
1^  bf  O.  &aasov.  This  work,  whieh  bM  bc«D 
taHil  m  —beri^  St  bov  eompleted,  and  is  offursd  for 
«kat  fl.  It  it  an  ezeellent  poblieadon,  and  wa  tn»t  it 
vOI  fiai  a  i«adf  aala.  The  American  edition  has  reeel- 
vel  MBf  ^UCtooi,  which  will  render  the  work  more 
Ti^bte  fkn  the  Enj^liah  ediUon.  It  la  poUiahed  by 
CAinhHanTy  Philadelphia. 

Pun  Bmats  on  MxirvKEa.— ^We  have  been  fumiifa- 
cicopeciof  Dr.  Dana'8  Prize  Esaay  on  Manorei,  \irbich 
va  Dodttd  in  the  laat  volume  of  the  Cultivator;  and  the 
Piia  fimv  read  before  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  8o- 
cH^.M  aikeethv  in  October,  1843,  by  Asahbl  Foote, 

I^ 

or  ft.  Dam A's  Xhaay,  we  can  only  repeat  the  oommen- 

iKJa  of  ill  matter  and  ita  manner,  we  have  before  given. 
khUOBBt  mientiftc  and  practical;  it  gtvea  the  effect 
mdthc  oBe,  and  we  thinkno  &rmer  canperuie  it  with- 
«tad«aaSige. 

Mr.  Foorifi  Bmay  it  a  most  valuable  compilation; 
veil  willed,  plain  in  ita  statements,  and  abounding  in 
it  Aom  a  done  investigation  of  the  lubject,  and  a 
with  the  best  sooroes  of  informs - 
UMl  is  alike  honorable  to  the  writer 
:  enlled  him  out    That  these  W9rk8 
triOfestsssammive  eirenlation,  and  do  much  towards 
wfaw^'  i>s  sBoneons  pneticcstoo  prevalent  among 
Anaa^aAsir  preparation  and  treatment  of 


Pior.  IioiqM  Famiuah  Lettsbs  oir  CHXMirrKT. 
lOVr 


r.  GmVbeoVr  Philadelphia  has  fumhdied  us  with  a 
copy  ia  a  amt  pamphlet  form,  of  this  late  production  of 
Prat  Ucbig^;  and  we  ahould  notice  it  more  at  length, 
tei  aot  a  eorreapondent  in  a  late  number,  given  an  able 
«d  ■•^trtoty  accoont  of  its  conlente.  It  contains  16 
ItOben,  ad  eooaiBls  mainly  in  aracapitalation  of  the  doc- 
am  ahwKed  by  him  in  hia  former  great  works,  and  an 
oplmilioa  of  some  pomls  on  which  he  appears  to  have 
bca  M— driatood.  They  exhibit  evident  traeea  of  the 
proiwrf  ileUaet  and  persevering  Investigation,  which 
Bwk kit elher  pnblieationi,  and  which  ao  ftr  aathe  cbe- 
MittryflfmfaDaia  and  vegeteblea  ia  concerned,  has  crear 
ted iasv era  io  aeieaee. 

<^ois6T  fOB  BsourNSBS,  by  O.  F.  Richabdson,  of 
ftc  Wat  Moaeom.  Second  edition — ^Longman  h  Co., 
Loadoa;  Wiley  ft  Putnam,  New-York.  We  acknow- 
lei%e  the  leception  of  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work  from 
fte  Larioa  pabliihers.  It  comprises  a  familiar  explana- 
tkia  of  Geology  and  its  associate  science^  Mineralogy, 
Vtjual  Geology,  Fossil  Conchology,  Fossil  Botany  and 
Pkleoatology.  As  a  work  for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
C^loSTy  it  seems  admirably  adapted.  The  contents  arc 
tmagtd  in  ao  interesting  and  attractive  a  light,  that  when 
&e  examination  ia  once  commenced,  it  is  sure  to  be  con- 
tiamd.  The  book  is  accompanied  with  a  handsome 
frtmiipteee,  repreaenting  the  shores  of  the  primeval 
eena,  wlien  the  vegetation  of  our  globe  consisted  only 
odkosc  trees  and  plants,  the  remains  of  which  are  now 
^iseoverttl  buried  beneath  ils  surface— when  the  only  an- 
issh  veie  thoae  of  the  lowest  orders.  Reptiles,  some 
of  vkich  are  of  enormous  size,  are  seen  in  the  water  and 
mihc  land;  and  some  have  even  the  power  of  flying  in 
^  air.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all 
vho  Ceel  intereated  in  such  studies. 

SmmjiDr  CoiJOifiAL  Magazine— il  Jmrnal  cf  liU- 
ntvc,  Astj  Sd»te$,  Comtneru  and  Finance*  Edited  by 
P.  L.  Cammonds,  London.  The  principal  design  of  this 
'vork  seeasi  to  be  that  of  giving  correct  and  valuable  in- 
IbTM^B  relating  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britein;  but 
itslsoe(41eetsaml  diaaeminates  much  useful  intelligence 
m  the  eoamereial  and  political  relations  of  the  world  in 
Judging  from  the  two  numbers  before  us,  and 


Waike  aekaowhaiged  ability  of  Mr.  Simmonds  to  con- 
^■(h  a  work,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  highly 


—  ,  Among  the  contents  of  the  numbera  recei- 
'Haafcs  following  articlea>— Navies  of  ttie  world-- 
^^iMlrcatlae  on  the  cvlUvation  of  the  8ugar  Oane— 


Notes  ofa  raaidmms  hi  Van  IMemaa't  Land  hi  1842-3— 
ReeoUeetiofls  of  Algeria  in  1843,  with  iUuatnitioa»-^The 
Oregon  Question— ihature  of  Cottcm  in  Jsmaicar-Blate 
Ai&irs  in  New  Zealand— Bituminoua  lakes  in  Texas,  lie.  ' 

**  Thx  Fabmeb's  MtNE.>* — ^Mr.  Heermance,  the  author 
of  this  work,  writea  na  that  our  **  notice  of  it  last  fkll,  has 
done  and  is  stiU  doing  him  great  injury.''  He  says*— 
**  Among  other  things,  I  am  charged  with  the  grossest 
plagiarism."  In  this  be  thinks  we  have  done  him  injus- 
tice, inasmuch  as  he  says  in  his  preface, — **  In  the  follow- 
ing compilation,  I  have  selected  largely  from  the  Fam 
House  of  the  ]9tb  century,  a]sofh)m  Dana,  Gaylord,  Lie- 
big,"  &c.  This  general  acknou^edgment,  however,  in 
our  opinion  forms  no  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  book  is  got  up.  Parte  of  it  are  eredUed  in  the  body 
of  the  work  to  the  several  authors  alludeil  to,  while  other 
and  much  larger  portions  are  given  as  apparently  original. 
For  instance,  the  « Introduction,*'  occupying  six  pages, 
appears  as  original — at  least  as  much  so  as  any  other  pairt 
of  the  book — whereas  it  is  copied  word  for  word,  with 
the  exceptioo  of  eight  lines,  fVom  the  Prize  £sny  of  Mr. 
Qaylord.  The  title-page  mys  the  work  conUins  *'  much 
new  and  important  information  on  the  subject  of  manure," 
and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  "  revised  and  corrected," 
says  that  is  *'  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  manures 
which  has  been  issued  from  the  press  for  a  long  time*' — 
and  that  the  author  <«  has  been  some  time  a  practical  and 
scientiilc  agrieulterlst,"  and  «  recommends  nothing,  the 
value  of  which  he  has  not  himself  tested."  We  shall  ha 
greatly  obliged  if  the  author  or  revisor  will  inform  us 
how  we  are  to  distinguish  between  theorigiiud  and  tUd- 
•d  porUons  of  the  woriE,  that  we  may  know  what  part  of 
it  comains  ttie  results  of  Mr.  Heermance*s  experience. 

The  Cemtxal  N.  T.  Fabmeb — At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  this  paper,  published  at  Rome, 
appeared  in  a  new  form  and  new  typographical  dress — a 
very  decided  improvement  both  in  form  and  apiieaiance. 
It  is  edited  by  C.  N.  Bement,  B.  P.  Johnson  (Cor.  Sec. 
of  the 'State  Ag.  Society,)  and  E.  Comstock— all  well 
qualified  to  make— as  they  do— an.  excellent  paper. 
Monthly,  at  60  cents  a  year. 

New  Genesee  Fabmer,  edited  by  M.  B.  Baterak, 
Br.  D.  Lss,-  and  T.  C.  Petebs.  Published  monthly  at 
Rochester,  at  50  centa  per  annum,  in  advance.  It  is  on- 
ly necessary  to  announce  the  names  of  the  editors,  to 
show  (hat  it  is  conducted  with  skill  and  ability. 

Thb  Pbaibie  Fabkxb. — This  excellent  and  well  till- 
ed sheet,  commenced  its  4th  vdume  with  the  present 
year.  It  is  edited  by  J.  8.  WataHT  and  J.  A.  Wioirr* 
and  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  odr  agricultaral  periodical8» 
beiag  ably  oonducteil,  with  a  large  list  of  contributors, 
and  beautifully  printed.  Monthly,  at  $1  a  year.  It  will 
give  ua  much  pleasure  to  order  it  for  any  of  our  friends, 
who  may  wiah  to  know  what  is  doing  in  the  pralrte 
country.    Published  at  Chicago. 

Westebn  Fabmeb  and  Oabdeneb. — This  woi^, 
commenced  by  Mr.  B.  Jt  Hoopeb,  andafterwants  mana- 
ged by  Messrs.  Affleck  and  Fosteb,  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoofeb  (ita  former  editor,)  and 
Mr.  Cras.  W.  Elliott.  It  has  lately  assumed  more  of 
a  horticultural  character,  and  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  agricultural  journal,  we  are  satisfied  it  will 
prove  eminently  useful  to  the  west.  BSach  number  con- 
Uins one  or  more  coi>per-plate  engravings  of  fruits,  by 
Mr.  Foster,  which  are  generally  exceedingly  well  exe- 
cuted. We  sincerely  recommend  the  work  as  worthy 
the  patronage  of  the  western  farmers  and  gartleners.  It 
is  published  monthly  at  Cincinnati,  at$l  per  annum. 

The  Westebn  Cultivatob. — A  dollar  monthly  com- 
menced at  Jndianapolis  in  January,  by  W.  T.  Hatch. 
Well  edited,  and  handsomely  printed. 

Bbitish  Amebican  CuLTiVATOB.—This  is  a  spirited- 
ly conducted  agricultural  paper,  which  has  now  reached 
its  third  volume,  published  at  Toronto,  U.  C.  It  is  issu- 
ed monthly,  In  a  quarto  form,  with  16  pages,  at  a  dollar 
a  year  in  advance.    Edited  and  published  by  W.  O.  £o- 

MVNDSON. 

Canadian  AoaictrLTUBAL  JotrBNAL. — ^We  have  recei- 
vea  the  first  three  numbcis  of  this  paper^  lately  commen » 


THE  CDLTnTATTOi: 

fsad  «t  Monlreal,  L.  0.,  «dit«d  by  Wiujam  BvAm«    Tkiti 
Jg  an  octavo  of  16  pay^  well  flUad.    It  appaaw  to  bet 
veil  Ueaerving  of  patrooai^.    TenB%  one  <lolJar  a  y 
In  ailvaoce. 
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,  Medico-chixuroical  Review. — This  is  a  work 
Which  deserves  extensive  patronage,  as  its  conieofs  can* 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful  to  all  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  perusing  them.  Among  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles in  the  Jan.  number,  we  have  been  particularly 
interested,  (as  pertaining  more  to  our  vocation,)  with  the 
notice  of  Lectures  on  Com|)arative  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Invertebrate  Animals — Physiological  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  Man — Glanders  and  Farcy  in 
Horses  and  in  Man,  from  the  Veterinarian — remarks  of 
M.  Dumas  on  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  &c.  &c.  This  Re- 
view is  published  quarterly,  by  R.  U  6.  S.  Wood,  New- 
York,  at  $5  per  annum. 

DEATIT  OF  HENRY  D.  GROVE. 


8oan  after  our  last  number  went  (o  press,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  our  much  respected  friend,  H.  D.  Grove, 
Baq.,  reached  us.  With  the  general  and  unfeigned  re- 
gret which  is  felt  in  view  of  this  c^ent,  we  most  sincere- 
Iv  symi>athise.  At  our  request,  a  friend  has  furnished  us 
the  following  obituary: 

Died,  at  hrs  residence  in  Hoosiek,  Rensselaer  oo.,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  22d  of  February,  Henry  D.  Grovil  Esq., 
aged  40  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany.  Possess- 
ing a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  soul  uneasy  under  the 
sui>itrary  restraints  of  European  government,  he  early  in 
IHe  sought  relief  therefjrom  by  emigrating  to  tliis  country, 
about  eighteen  years  since.  He  soon  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  and  character  of  our  }>eople. 
jfty  his  correct  deportment,  his  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
he  commended  himself  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  of 
aiclmiring  friends,  lire  respect  which  he  commanded, 
arose  not  from  dldventitious  circumstances.  His  was  not 
the  reflected  light  of  a  '<  long  and  illustrious  line,"  grown 
ilim  in  its  |)assage  (\own  the  vista  of  time;  but  it  was  txe 
dear,  transparent  ray  which  emanates  only  from  true 
genius  and  real  worth.  With  a  nTin<l  pos^ued  of  ah  un- 
usual share  of  intelligence,  generoV^  and  refined  in  his 
tatte  and  ftfteKngs,  honourable  in  Mf  intercourse,  j^leasmg 
in  his  person  and  commanding  in  his  aiUlress,  he  belong- 
4A  indeed  to  '*  nature's  notrflity."  Mr.  Grove  was  aa 
cnlighteocKl  agricnltnrist;  theoretic  without  being  Vis- 
loliary,  and  praettdal  wHhoat  r^jeeting  the  ImproveuieDts 
stod  advantages  derived  fh>itt  a  proper  application  of  sot- 
€0oe,  be  coatributed  mueh  to  Its  advancement  within  the. 
sphere  of  hia  inMence.  He  wsa  parttonlarly  devoted  to 
aheep  huabamlry,  and  has  rendered  a  valuable  lervioa  to 
thlt  countiy,  by  dissemlitat'mg  knowledge  In  the  manage- 
srnnt  of  flocks.  He  was  the  first  and  principal  importer 
of  the  EiSOHtial  Saxony  sheep,  which' have  eontributed  so 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  American  fleece,  and 

SOBsequentty  elevate  the  character  of  our  woolen  fabrics, 
te  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  tha  founders  of  our  State 
▲gricultttral  Society,  and  has  continued  one  of  Its  most 
useful  and  efficient  friends.  The  county  in  which  he  re-y 
sided,  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived,  will  long  have 
Muse  to  regret  his  loss.  Popular  education,  and  indeed 
Siost  of  the  benevolent  enterfH'tses  of  the  day,  have  lost 
in  him  a  warm  ailvocatp,  a  patron  and  friend.  In  the 
social  circle,  he  was  highly  es'eemed;  and  in  domestic 
life,  he  sustained  fully  the  respoosibilities  of  those  ten- 
der relations.  But  he  is  gone.  The  angel  of  death,  with 
an  aim, 

"  Snre  aofl  steady  as  the  eye  of  desiioy/' 

has  made  him  herown<  No  more  shall  we  hear  his 
merry  laugh;  no  more  be  greeted  by  his  happy  saluta- 
tions. He  fell  suddenly;  in  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  was 
he  s'rieken  down.  He  fell  in  a  land  of  strangers,  far, 
Ikr  from  his  kindred  and  his  native  home.  Yet  he  went 
down  to  the  grave  followed  by  an  unusual  concourse  of 
fHend<*;  with  a  reputation  unspotted,  and  a  chamcter  un- 
tarnished. Honored  and  esteemed  in  lifp,  he  will  be 
deeply  lamenteil  and  mourned  in  death.  His  memory 
will  Ihlierit  a  "  green  old  age,"  bedewed  by  the  tears  of 
an  sflicied  family,  and  an  extensive  circle  of  fHtods. 


wmmmammmmmmam 

8UBOI9R  WHBAT. 


Tlmr«  ara  Uuefe  saetions  of  oar  ouylij  in  wli)cht  ow- 
lag  to  the  eharaoter  of  the  soil*  or  a  defect  in  its  prepay 
ration,  winter  sown  grain  does  not  usually  aueeeed;  aiM^ 
the  chances  of  failure  from  freezing  out  la  ao  great  as  to 
rentier  the  attempt  of  fall  sowinc^  wheal,  of  doubtful  pro-j 
priety.  In  all  such  places,  the  culture  of  q>ring  whea^ 
is  of  the  first  importance,  and  fortanately,  when  coulucU 
ed  in  a  proper  manner,  rarely  fnila  of  a  handsome  reaui-j 
neration  for  the  labor  of  the  farmer;  suad  even  wherej 
winter  wheat  succeeds  well,  circunurtancea  nay  render  it{ 
desirable  to  grow  more  grain  than  can  be  sown  in  thei 
fall,  when  a  few  acres  in  summer  wheat  will  pcovc  a  pro- 
fitable crop. 

Spring  wheat  requires  that  the  aoil  afaonld  be  in  good 
condition,  clean  or  free  from  weeds,  and  hence  succeeds 
generally  better  alter  lOot  or  hoed  cropsy  than  on  freshly 
manured  lands.    Recent  manuring',  unless  with  thorough- 
ly decomposed  matters  or  compost,  is  Injurious,  as  giving 
too  rank  a  growth  to  the  straw,  cauainj^^  it  to  lodge  or 
fall,  and  preventing  the  filling  of  the  kernel.     We  have 
rarely  found  summer  wheat  to  fail  of  a  good  crop,  sown 
after  potatoes  or  com,  to  which  manure  had  been  libe- 
rally applied.    We  have  also  grown  fine  crops  of  (his 
grain  on  sward  lands  or  clover  lays,  tnmed  in  the  fall, 
roUed  closely,  and  allowed  to  pulverize  by  the  winter'i 
frost.    We  prefer  fail,  to  spring  plowing  in  fliis  case,  as, 
unless  extraordinary  matters  Ibrbid,  land  eaa  rarely  t>e 
turned  and  fitted  for  sowing,  as  early  as  this  grain  sboold 
be  put  in  the  ground. 

In  our  culture  of  this  crop,  we  have  soeeeeded  best 
with  grain  sown  early.  It  has  rarely  filled,  thus  put  hi; 
it  gets  its  growth  before  the  intense  Veats  of  summer 
come  on;  it  is  not  so  liable  to  fall^  and  what  is  of  still 
more  consequence,  the  l^rry  will  be  fuller  and  heavier, 
and  the  yield  greater  than  if  the  sowing  was  longer  de- 
layed. Where  the  wheat  worm  has  infested  this  f»«p, 
very  early  or  very  late  sowing,  has  been  found  one  of  the 
most  effectual  preventives,  ^wn  before  the  middle  of 
April,  or  after  the  middle  of  May,  the  grain  generally 
escapes;  in  the  former  case,  the  Insect  not  ^peariog un- 
til the  proper  state  of  the  grain  for  the  deposition  of  the 
egg  hss  pMSsd;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  period  of  (he 
insect  hsis  ttiualiy  passed  before  the  grain  comes  to  the 
stage  in  which  it  suffers  most  from  the  fly. 

Few  crops  are  beaefittsd  more  by  change  or  choice  of 
seed  than  this;  but  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  seed,  it 
should  never  be  sown  without  a  thorough  preparation. 
Soaking  in  brine,  carefully  skimming  It  during  the procea^  ' 
and  then  drying  in  caustic  or  new  slaked  lime,  has  with 
us  proved  the  best  course  of  treatment.  These  sails  not 
only  contribute  io  giving  the  plants  a  vigorous' and  beal- 
thy  start,  but  tend  to  keep  it  free  from  smut^  a  disesae  lo 
which  this  graiii  is  liable.  Summer  wheat  will  notmalie 
superfine  flour,  it  having  a  Slightly  yellow  cast,  but  it 
makes  superior  bread,  containing  a  large  portion  of  glu- 
ten, and  sufficiently  white  for  all  useful  purposes.  On  &• 
vorahle  toils,  th^  yield  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  busbsls 
per  acre. 


Death — Died  in  ttsfs  city  on  the  8th  of  Msrsb,  ot 
consumption,  Mrs.  Makt  S.  TtrcKca,  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  paper,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Eebeosz^ 
Sparhawk,  Esq.  of  Rochester,  Vermont,  aged  38  yes* 
Her  life  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  pfriaciples  of 
the  Gospel,  and  her  death,  that  of  the  firm  coasistsBt 
christian,  peaceful  and  happy. 


IITFORMATION  WANTED. 


DaiLL  Rarkow.— I  observe  in  the  second  vohnne  of 
the  Transactions  Of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  SocfeJy,  a  ootM 
of  a  drilling  machine  invented  by  Jonathan  Bsttey^ofW 
ru,  Clinton  Co.,  of  nncommon  ex-eellenoe.  Will  the  in- 
ventor favor  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  with  a  «*- 
scription  f  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  pro- 
curing such  as  are  adapteil  to  sowhig  beet  see«l,  «***  * 'J 
ncription  of  J.  BaUey's  ntSOhins  would  doubrte»  w<» 
value  to  many.  •  J.  J»  *♦ 


THE  (m/nYA^IOSL 


MAlfUBEB. 


'GBTUEMBf^Wm  yott  tfarongh  flie  medfam  otjunr 
nMIe  IMper  be  lo  kind  as  to  r^ly  to  t&e  following 


I  Wboi  ibUe  numre  it  not  to  bo  haiU  wM  St^tlKO 
Mabilnee  to  mix  with  iwttBp  lUMdkt  ao  «JI  to  nuke 
Mpoitable  ai  •  BMuiiire  ? 

t  Witt  lime  wilhoot  ai^ HUnif  e]p9 aMwer  tj^pnr- 

1  Alt  ashet  better  than  limo  t  or  wa»ld  anbai 
Iwaixil  ipgcChor  be  bettor  than  eilbor  of  thim«epa- 
Bbf 

4.  WoBUnlt  be  ofaagr  i«of 


'<  I  Aoidd  be  much  ^eaaed  if  you  or  some  of  your  na« 
[iaeronaeorreipoodentSy  would  give  through  the  columns 
of  the  Cultivator,  the  best  system  of  managing  marl; 
lirhether  it  abould  be  dug  out  and  spread  immediately 
bver  the  surfaoe,  or  p4tf  in  the  hills  or  drills;  whether  it 
HbottMhe  so^rett  to  lie  soi^.  time  in  heaps  after  it  is 
Ihaxiled  up,  or<w|iether  it  yhoUtd  be  mixed  with  other  ma- 
nures?   I  aifa  myself  il  a  1o4A on  these  points;  also  as  to 
and!  the  q^wntity  tM  should  be  9i^naA  over  an  acre.    I  be- 
ileve  slell  marl  at)ouads  tbroughont  this  region  of  coun- 
try* bul  as  y«t  we  have  scareely  attempted  to  raise  it  from 
Its  bed,  though  we  contemplate  soon  making  a  trial  of  it. 
Ei^om,  AMm^h  1SM4.  A.  M>D.» 


Iipaiaeeas  well  as  chemical  analysis,  seems  to  have 
dricmised  that  for  tbtt  eonversieia  of  peat  or  susimp 
Bsdr  BSD  BisBurej  there  is  npthlAg,  after  stable  manure, 
virftia  dw  finnei^  reach  equal  to  ashes.    If  the  ashes 
irenBicached  foor  or  live  bushels,  and  if  leached  about 
teiile  the  q^ulity,  are  sufficient  fiar  a  common  load,  or 
rio-thinb  of  a  eord  of  lauck.    If  Hie  muck  has  been  ex- 
posed to  tfat  action  of  tfaf  air,  so  as  to  be  in  a  fine,  or  de- 
ospoKdtHe,  these  noateriaUnuj  be  thoroughly  work- 
ed togdba',  md  osed  at  once  for  a  crop.    But  if  the  muck 
a  deslj  sadseompoae^,  or  contains  much  vegetable 
fibftf  flw  aixtBS  of  a^hes  with  it  should  take  place 
msetineWtetwinc^.    1%ere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fRtf  nlaeflfOiisoinpost;  and  it  is  prepared  s^  easily, 
iltK  h  JiaBittff  of  auiprise  it  is  not  more  extensively 


limtf  aioK^  has  been  used  as  part  of  such  a  compost, 
ma  IB  «»e  iaetaiees  with  Success.  The  case  of  Mr. 
teeSet,  ofPitttfekl,  Mass.,  is  of  this  kind.  His  com- 
poa  iKap  ess  mde  in  the  fall  of  swamp  muck  and  lime, 
a  MkI  of  Hme  to  a  load  of  muck,  as  it  came  from  the 
b4  aatf  wdl  BiixaiL.  In  the  spring,  he  manured  part 
of  hiaeon-ilcld  wiHi  this  compost,  a  shovel  full  in  a 
UI,  aad  die  remainder  in  the  same  way  with  maniire 
&«■  Ihsttahle.  Tli«  wh<Ae  crop  was  a  ftne  one,  the 
canpoa  folly  equaling'  the  manure.  We,  however, 
iteMbsfe  •wie  fla^  in  the  ashes  thsn  in  the  lime; 
P«Aap  beeasse  we  have  tried  the  first,  but  not  the 


▲ppucahok  of  ma&l. 


Wt  d»m(  know  Huit  any  particutBr  advantage  ooold  be 
gaiaad  bf  nixing  ashes  and  lime  together;  but  the  ex- 
rTBsasl  Slight  ba  as»ily  made  where  both  nwtefials  were 


▼«  qscukm  whether  salt  would  be  of  essential  use 
lifne  is  filming  socli  a  compost,  but  if  used  In  the  man- 
■r  rccQBiiiieiMled  \rj  Dr.  Dans,  it  would  doubtless  be 
» inporisnt  anxlliary.  He  recommends  to  saturate  water 
viA  ahoAelof  salt,  and  with  that  slack  a  barrel  of  lime. 
iAcr  (he  line  has  lain  ten  or  twelve  days  tnix  it  tho- 
noflUy  vitb  three  cords  of  muck  or  peat  The  mass  is 
t!>  be  tamed  wHh  the  diovel  occasionally  for  five  or  six 
svdo^  when  it  may  be  applied  to  (he  soil.  Mixed  with 
^  b  this  way,  chemical  changes  take  place,  which 
&tt  Tilue  fo  both  the  salt  and  the  lime  they  could  not 
befen 


^  ttie  man  who  has  a  supply  of  swamp  muck,  has 
^  acan  of  restoring  fertility  to  his  soil,  even  if  he  has 
VflbcS)  stable  manure,  or  lime.  He  has  but  to  draw 
■d  t^tfoA  it,  or  pile  it  up  in  heaps  where  wanted,  and 
^aetion  of  the  atmosphere  will  do  mnch  towanis  con- 
y^  it  into  manure.  If  he  has  yards  or  pens,  let  a 
^  wpply  of  it  be  kept  in  those  places,  to  receive 
t^eonae  and  wash  of  his  yard,  or  to  let  his  pigs  ope- 
^"^  BpoB,  and  he  will  find  bis  and  their  labo^  well  be 


d^Oor^ood  friend  "P."  of  the  Southwestern  Far- 
^1  ami  give  himself  no  uneasiness  about  the  stkbscrip- 
^tl»eCblUvator.  If  it  is  not  "killed"  tiU  it  has 
*[««Uwi  30(X)  to  5,000  subscribers, V  li  is  likely  to  live 
l^fijod  old  age.  P.'s  insinuations  *  and  presumptions 
*~"**^  The  sales  of  the  Cultivator  have  at  no 


There' are  several  varieties  of  marl  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  land;  but  the  prinolpal  distinction  is  the 
one  existing  between  the  shell  or  calcareous  marl,  and 
that  which  contains  the  green  sand.  The  former  is  the 
proper  marl,  and  owes  its  value  principally  to  the  lime  it 
oentains,  and  this  varies  fh>m  twenty  to  sixty  par  eeot. 
The  g^en  sand  marl,  which  is  the  kind  so  common  in 
New-Jfersey^  and  which  has  so  much  increased  the  valUe 
ssad  productiveness  of  the  light  sandy  soils  of  that  State, 
is  supposed  to  owe  its  value  principally  to  the  potash  it 
contains;  this  suhstaaoe  in  some . speeimens  reaching 
twelve  per  cent.  The  two  kinds  are  sometime^  fou^d 
intemU^d,  bqth  in  New-Jersey  and  in  Virgiiva^  a^d 
doubtless  Ikrther  south,  where  the  same  formation  pre- 
vails. The  highest  authocity  on  the  subject  of  marl,  U 
Mr.  Rpinn;  and  the  volume  that  records  his  experimei^ 
on  this  and  other  calcareous  manurss»  is  one  of  tbe  most 
valuable  contributions  yet  made  to  our  agricullutal  lit? - 
laiure )  and  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  iiitendixig 
to  use  this  important  auxiliary  in  iiaproving  the  soil. 

The  best  method  of  using  maii  is  to  take  it  from  tha 
bed,  and  apply  it  at  once  as  a  topdressing.  talhe  loiL.    |t 
^ould  be  spread  as  evenly  as  pos^ibie,  made  fine,  and  ef- 
fi^tually  incorporated  with  the  soi}  by  the  plow  or  the 
harrow,  or  both.    Marls  differ  in  (he  quantlQr  of  clay  or 
sand  combined'  with  the  calcareous  part  of  the  marl;  and 
hence  the  best  marl  for  light  soU%  the  calcar^>qs  PVt 
titslng  equal,  will  be  that  which  contains  tbe  tdost  c|ay;.,. 
and  for  clay  soils,  that  which  contains  the  li^ost  s^Pd. 
Harl  should  not  be  used  in  th^  hill  or  in  drills  9fi  sre 
snimal  or  vegetable, manures;  since  if  used  In  this  way 
i\  would  in  moat  cases  be  prcHluctive  o(  more  ii\jury  than  . 
benefit  to  the  crop,  (he  first  one  at  least.    There  c^  ba 
no  doubt  that  a  top  ilressing  of  this  substance  woMid  be 
more  effectual,  if  mixed  with  a  considerable  quai^tily  of 
common  manure,  but  this  is  rarely  done,  the  marling  \^r 
lag  first  perfomed,  and  the  manure  applied  in  the  subse-r  [ 
quent  years.    The  quantity  necessary  or  proper,  will  de- 
pend on  the  quality'  of  the  marl  itself,  or  the  nature. of.  (ha 
soil  to  which  it  is  applied.    In  New  Jersey  t^e  quantity 
used  varies  f^om  alx  to  ten  ton^  of  twenty  bushels  each> 
per  acre.    It  is  applied  to  grass  lands,  ami  as  a  preparar 
tion  for  crops  of  all  kinds;  and  in  some  cases  the  e^ect 
is  almost  marvellous.    Mr.  Ruffin  found  from  ipany  ex- 
periments that  calcareous  mai'l  containing  from  45  to  50 
per  cent  of  lime,  succeeded  best  when  about  200  bushels 
per  acre  was  used!    Applied  at  the  rate  of  five  or  sis^ 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  it  prbveil  injurious  for  a  year  or 
two,  or  until  a  dressing  of  animal  manure  was  given,    tt 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  our  correspondent  will  find  It 
aare  to  use  from  150  to  200  busliels  per  acre,  spreai)  over 
the  surface  and  thoroughly  incorporated.'   The  presence 
of  such  immense  quantities  of  marl  immediately  beneatb 
the  light  sanils  of  so  large  a  part  of  our  country,  where 
it  is  80  much  needed,  is  a  matter  important  to  the  planter^ 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  being  impro- 
ved for  the  benefit  of  his  crops. 


^  —  z-^Jemttmn  12,000  vols,  per  year,  and  he  will 
y^ji^ke  glad  to  learn  that  It  will  probably  much  ex- 
^*"tift«Bhar  this  year. 


Ikquirt  ATiouT  WooL.^We  would  refer  our  corres- 
pondent R.  M.  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Jarvis,  in  this  number.  He  will  there  seq  liiat  the  beat 
wool  does  not  come  from  poor,  starved  sheep,  as  soma 
have  supposed.  It  seems  necessary  that  sheep  should  Ihi 
jwell  kept  to  giye  srength  and  elaslioiiy  lo  the  wool  ^ 
lltfiough  it  is  poi  necessary  that  they  should  be  actually /4^ 


IM 


DiSIOH  FOB  A  FAKM  HOUEE  AND  ODT-BUILDIHOS— (Fit-  34.) 

■  T  JOKN  J.   ^H(H, 


I  Onud  Pbi>-(Fk.  at)-fle>le,  i 

Tlforai  34,  35,  36,  Nprnant  (hs  forni  bouw— flg;.  34 
tt«  alarmllMi,  pubklng  of  the  Italian  ilyle— flg.  35,  thr 
nwuMl  pUn,  ud  dg.  36,  plui  of  the  aecoiul  Boor.  A 
tana  uMtiy  Minare  u  giyaa  to  ths  bululing-,  for  the  Mhr 
<rf'M0O0iii7,  raqoiring  <b  len  exlernal  coTering  for  Ihr 
■IMee  mdowdi  al  the  Mina  time  the  outline  iitamew' 
broken,  to  prevent  heavlnew  and  manoioBy  of  exprrMli 
, About  half  !■  nrronnilBd  with  a  lenniU,  under  whfch 
latbini  mod  pUMering  mar  take  the  place  of  clapboards, 
Md  thni  Mre  expenie.  The  whole  builiting  ta^j  be 
odoiidered  a«  eompowU  of  two  paru  or  wingi,  eitead 
inf!  fiom  front  to  back,  the  rtdge  of  (heir  rooft  Rln  ii 
the  •ame  direction,  connected  by  ■  center  building"  wltl 
the  roof  at  right  angle*  to  the  two  former.  The  two 
irlngi  ^re  chiefly  occnpled  ai  parlor  and  funlly  room  in 
fhnl,  and  kitchen  and  nuiBcry  back;  and  the  center  part 
M  a  library,  (for  booki,  mineral!,  maps,  aslnmomical  d!- 
•giuu,fcc.,).lightedl:7aaky-llght  in  the  roof,  ihrough 
a  cireidar  opening,  lurraundnl  by  a  railing,  inlheiecond 
floor.  Thii  opening  will  admit  of  Ihorough  ventila  'ot 
of  the  atUae^nt  roomi  below,  If  desired,  or  it  may  be  do- 
nd  by  a  siih  of  gla«,  the  light  soflened  by  a  translucenl 
Ttniigh.  The  kitchen  ii  lighted  with  one  very  broad 
■windaw.  A.  A.  are  chFmneys,  and  admit  of  open  flre- 
piacei  for  (he  parlor,  nuraery,  kitchen  and  ftkmily/ootn. 
Ifa  hot  air  furnace  ia  uneii,  by  placing  it  uniler  Ibe  cen- 
ter of  the  Mbnry,  the  bea'ed  air  may  be  eaiily  conducletl 
to  all  the  roon.B  above,  TTie  nuraeti"  enlry  openi  nn  (he 
large  Tecanila,  enabling  children  to, take  freih  air  in  all 
weathen.  A  back  enlrance  to  the  j'tarlor  may  be  eaiiiy 
made  from  (he  ume  enlr)- ir  wiiihed.  The  bed-room 
ai^ining  the  nuraery,  ia  cotrred  with  a  lower  roof,  H-l 
parale  from  the  reit  of  the  roof,  and  corrapondi  with 
roof  of  (he  porch. 

The  eaves  are  5  feet  above  the  teeonit  Hoor j  and  4  feet} 
addiiloml  rise  in  (he  roof  givea  ample  hegh(  for  the 
npper  riomi,  which  may  be  lii  in  number,  and  allow 
annin'i-n.'  apace  fbr  elnieln. 

Tl:e  ilairy  ahonld  occupy  the  coolest  part  of  the  eellL  . 
anJ  be  entirely  •eparated  tram  other  part)  hy  wallt.  The' 


beat  and  chMpeit  material   for  the  flocr,  !•  a  waling  of 


The  aiie  of  thia  honae  will  aippear  too  laqr*  In  naay, 
it  it  ia  not  larger  than  the  booaea  of  a  latg*  poitloB  of 
IT  rarmera,  alter  piecing  and  patching;  eoata  nraeb  Imi, 
Hi  appean  hr  beUer.  It  ii  mw^  ewlar  k>  peai  fn» 
ie  roov  to  anolher  on  the  Bine  laveli  Ihaa  to  pa>  t 
Sight  of  aiaiie;  henoe  (he  aJaa  haa  twan  to  have  asmo^ 
>r  those  In  oommon  use  on  the  eame  floor.  Thil  sin 
economy  in  erection — at  calcniatjoo  will 
ly  show.  A  one  slory  house,  10  feel  hi^  ""d  40 
feel  square,  will  encloM  1600  feet  of  floor;  a  fBO  ttory 
~"  '  and  20  feat  high,  will  also  eneio* 

1600  feet;'bul  (he  tatter  will  require  650  feet  more  of  li- 
ding,  which  will  cost  more,  witb  paliitlng>  tban  Itae  ad- 
dition in  shingling  the  former. 
A  oareAil  and  libsral  eatinute,  made  (him  foU  billf  of 
lat  of  several   houses  actually  erected  bj  the  wriler, 
placet  (he  cost  of  this  building,  if  made  plain  and  ot 
wooil,  at  abmit  f  1,400,  al  (he  average  price  itf  malerisl^ 
'  ig,  labor,  fcc,  in  central  and  wealem  New-Yoit- 
iheapness  is  owing  principally  to  the  collage  lomi 
compact  arrangement,  and  the  diminution  of  siding  sua 
paint  under  the  venuida. 
Figure  37,  is  an  elevation  of  the  ikrmeiT<  >u>d  Bf-  ^ 
a    plan  of  (he  farmery,  house,   and  ei|]acent  groiuiiK. 
The  farm   buildings  form   narly  a   hollow  square,  the 
bam  in  the  center  of  the  (brther  range.    In  Bg.  3'.  'f' 
only  is  shown,  being  on  a  level  with  (be  sit 
blei  on  each    side.     The  furihei  part 
for  roots,  and  ii  filled  through  iwo  «ifl 
dowB   wilh    hopper-like    Itooghs,   mlo 
which  the  carl   is  dumped.    The  "taiei 
part  ii  fbr  straw,  to  be  used  for  ciiH«|F 


and  for  littering.     From  (lie  iotermeiJaW 

space,  pasHgea  4  feet  wide  tun  in  f«n' 

of  the  stables  on  eilher  tide,  for  i*^''2' 

Pig.   39,  shows  Ihe  upper  floor  of  '*• 

bamj  A.un(hreshedgram;  R-«'""^f; 

IC.  granary,  the  bin  for  oals  wiih  sin  opening  '«"'*  Jy 

feedhg  horses;  this  openinifcloted  by  '■''^"'K'??, 

'      ■  ftom..diotlhel..t,totclllUt.lotdBt 


THE  CTI/nTATOH. 


m 


^ibs  vtttaarr—(f^  v-y 


dvfmbmOttm  intb« 

jvi  Mew;  Uw  btj  tat 
tia  iDBili  Dpmnli  at 
kflntilup  at  the  era* 

■rf,iniw)i«h>aoorii 
ftai  far    boIiltDC    DD- 

-ItoiAelfniaiboTa.  The 


M  bua  floor. 
nil  n;  Aoabl  be  wide 
ena^  oiOiR  nilc  to  plus 

iKhDfwpiiwcrof  *  Ibresb  - 


.       Ifrf,     Tba  rard  Flw  of  Fvmarj,  ni» 

^<Md  bi  wtU  npplie^  vfth  walsr,  u  sonvenianee  mir 
wiuc.  Tenlllaion,  nmle  or  iqiuu*  board  lubM,  ihould 
**  Nml  o*<r  Cbe  itabtes  uul  ran  up  throoffh  the  roof. 
(•>  ]ta  uf  ba  chssgeil  without  alurinK  (he  gaoenl 
■"fwiBt,  K>  4*  to  conUin  nore  or  Im  grain,  more 
*^bfiKibla  room,  lie.,  aeeonliag  to  circaautuicei. 
n<  Mlo«  tifmrt  aSbnta  iheltsr  to  the  yard  from  wind. 


SnxiDdB— <FI(.  38>— Srmie  iboul  40 IM  Ij 

an  imporlaol  oonaiilenUioa  for  ou   climate 

'   ixpeme  of  the  buililing«,areDot  itmti 

een,  when  ooovenience  or  Brnui^iiie 

aal  ulde;  and  the    labor  of  prrpuInK  fooil 

'    Ui,  double   what  it  ihonlil  be.    The 
poniti;  r«nl,  ganien,  fcc.  may  bs  revAraed, 


iL  i>  enllreir 
and  feediof 

riogi,  abnl^ 
according  to 


'*rauM  State  Faik.— We  aclniowlolge  the  re- [I lengthened  notice  of  all  tbeee  matter*  at  •ome  more  b- 
?^ofaeepr  of  the  jjldr«idelivefed  before  the  Ag-[|TOrable  opportunity.  We  are  glail  lo  lee  the  4>irit  itf 
1?^^^  tad  Meehaniu'  AMocialion  of  Louiaiana,  OD  limpraTemeut  whicb  (etmi  (o  be  awakening  in  that  ■•»• 
^^<iUmatj  laat,  bf  (he  Hon.  T.  H.  McCaleji,  to-  tion  of  country.  The  lailicN  in  i>irtlciiUr,  we  r^fniae  to 
('""'MkaAdlreportDf  Ihedoingaof  (he  Aaociatkm  a(e,ara  engagwi  in  the  work  with  animated  zeal,  aad 
MOMiMriaM.    Wa  ahoold  ba  plaaaad  to  {iva  a  moraliwhatareT  thir  imdertake  in  eameat,  w»it  (a. 


' 


THB  cxn/mriuraR. 


aa 


HOBSEB  FOR  THE  ROAD. 


^  our  agricultiiml  jcMTMli,  ai»l  iMt  ik»M  by  tlie  ftmen 
of  New*£Dg:laiul,  and  I  beH«ve  of  mwf  oth«r  Statet»  to 


improve  the  brMil  of  hoMesf  len  Chw  liM-bMa  Ooaa  to  fiOiuUry  «Mr«t» 


[    One  of  Goo,  Eaton's  Jterl«»  itood  twoor  ttiree  yeui  a 

ffbis  ii0iB%«    It  cannot  bo  Mid  we  received  any  beaefit 

by  (hat  enwi*    IHalar  .AraWa%  waa  ibr  a  time  kept  ia 

Kentttckip;,  ai^  tlmn  in  Virginia.    In  1832, 1  had  hiu—he 

neyer  produead  %  vahMUa  ioal  aither  firom  blood  or 


liraprore  any  other  of  our  doaaestic  aniBuda^ 

The  hoiae,  itanding  ai  he  doea  at  the  b«id  of  all  oar 
domealie  animala,  should  not  thus  be  neglected.  It  is  for 
tha  interest  of  the  fitrmer,  if  be  breed  horses,  to  breed 
tdoae  and  those  only  that  will  readily  saU  at  prieea  that 
will  fully  remunerate  him  for  the  breeding.  It  costs  no 
Viore  to  raise  a  horse  that  at  four  3  ears  old  readily  sells 
4t  one  to  two  hundred  dollars,  than  one  that  it  is  hard  to 

Set  rid  of  at  forty  dollars.  Experience  and  oboarvation 
ave  convinced  me  that  this  can  be  done  by  tlw  use  and 
itBe  only  of  thorm^gh  bred  stallions  with  the  best  of  our 
4^untry  mares  snU  grade  marea.  The  thorough  bred 
horse  is  possessed  of  sulRoieat  bone,  and  thai  of  flfnty 
hardness,  musclo  of  more  firmness  than  that  of  any  other 
horse — his  gait  more  elastic,  with  wind  and  bottom  to 
axcel  any  other  breed  of  horses.  Stallions  possessing 
these  qualities,  rising  15^  hands,  with  good  country 
or  gcade  wares,  ever  have  and  ever  will  produce  a  race 
0f  horses  well  csdculated  for  the  coach^  road  or  plow. 
They  walk  finster,  trot  faster,  and  will  endure  hard  lM>or 
better  than  any  horse  destitute  of  this  strain  of  blood. 
■  Me$9enger,  by  Mtmbrine,  was  imported  into  Peomyl* 
tania  about  the  year  1795.  His  location  was  favorable 
t>r  the  use  of  country  i^arep;  his  descendants  were  nu- 
tierous,  and  have  ever  been  celebrated  as  the  best  of 
horses.  Mambrin9^  a  son  of  import^!  Metstngsr,  the  sire 
Of  the  celebrsfted  trotting  horaa  Abd$Ua,  has  added  to  th^ 
iime  of  the  «  M$8$tngif  brud"  of  horses,  so  called^  Im- 
ported Me8»mg$r  was  the  sire  of  Miller's  Jkimsel,  the 
9am  of  EcHpse,  I>uroa,  the  sire  of  Eclipse,  left  ^oany 
taluable  and  highly  prized  horses  out  of  country  and 

Srade  mares.  Bajazet,  Bve^^ialiu  and  OMe«f%,  all 
loroogh  bred  horses,  were  brought  from  Virginia  to 
Bartford,  from  1790  to  1794;  they  were  used  to  country 
mares  only,  and  at  moderate  prices,  'iheir  descendants 
irere  as  celebrated  here,  as  Messenger's  were  where 
l^oWn. 

Sing  WUUam,  Matcfiimf  Guido^  Binjapiin,  and  two  or 
Hiree  more  thorough  bred  horses,  were  imported  from 
ISngland  into  Hartfosd,  about  the  year  1708.  ^verjU  of 
these  horses  were  kept  in  Hartford  two  br  Hiree  years, 
4nd  stood '  for  mares  at  flv«  guineas  the  season^  King 
William  left  many  veiy  fine  and  valuable  horses  in  this 
dounty.  By  him,  out  of  a  Bi^et  s^are,  I  ha^l  a  cpU 
%hich  made  the  best  geliUng  ever  bred  in  the  county. 
These  horses  were  finally  taken  to  Vermont  and  New- 
Hampshire,  and  to  the  use  of  them,  I  believe  is  to  be  at- 
ti'ibuted  the  excellence  of  the  Vermont  and  New -Hamp- 
shire horses. 

Col.  Talmadge  of  Litchfield,  had  a  thorough  bred  horse 
Sighlander,  which  was  of  immense  value  tfi  that  pouQty. 
.RoNuifi  was  imported  by  S.  Williams,  Esq.  of  Eiorthbo- 
rough,  Ma8S.4  by  him  I  had  two  fillies  out  of  a  Vermont 
BSsre,  which  at  4  years  old,  were  worth  three  hundred 
dollars  each.«  A  pair  of  mares  by  him,  sold  in  Massa- 
chusetts, when  six  years  old,  for  one  thousand  dollars; 
and  I  knew  many  others  by  him  nearly  as  valuable.  Sir 
Barry,  a  thorough -bred,  was  kept  in  this  vicinity, 
about  the  year  1830.  A  gelding  by  him  out  of  a  country 
mare,  was  sold  at  4  years  old  for  two  hundred  dollars, 
aiMl  a  mare  at  10  years  old  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars;  and  the  same  country  mare  prodooed  four 
other  colts,  by  horsea  ofdbnesitcaiaaq/hc^ttrsd  pedigrees^ 
which  were  sold  at  forty  to  seventy  dollars  each,  at  foun 
tp  six  years  old. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  Naragansett  mare,  which  pro 
duced  a  foal  by  Motttt,  a  thorough  bred  horse,  tliat  proved 
tQ  be  worth  double  to  two  other  foals  she  had  from  other 
horses.  Mr.  Samuel  Wolcott  of  this  town,  well  known 
as  the  most  judicious  and  successful  breeder  of  cattle  we 
ever  had  in  Connecticut,  also  breil  horses.  He  bred  prin- 
cipally by  thorough-bred  stallions  to  his  grade  mares ; 
and  now  many  well  recollect  the  valuable  horses  he 
bred,  And  partioulnHy  a  carriage  horse  and  a  satldle  horse 
he  left  on  his  (arm  ai  hia  decease  in  1813. 


Bd^fommdVi  iaiportod  by  Mr.  Boott  of  Boston;  stood 
several  years  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jaques,  was  a  Norfolk 
Irallar,  a.  daflleadant  on  the  side  of  his  sire  of  the  Firt^ 
way9.  At  Ave  years  old  he  trottad  two  aiilea  in  six  mi- 
nntes,  and  was  15  haads  high^  Of  his  get,  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  of  extfaordinaiy  speed  or  bottom,  or 
in  any  way  particularly  valuable  for  stallions.  A  Cleave- 
{land  bay,  imported  and  kept  near  Baltimore^  was  the  sire 
of  some  fine  ami  valuable  horses  out  of  blood  msres.  it 
the  fiumof  the  Hon.  Charles. Carroll  at  Carroltoa,  ia 
1826, 1  saw  two  very  superior  young  stallions  produced 
(by  this  union;  and  had  they  been  geldlng%  would'  have 
made  splendid  coach  horses.  Had  I  thorough-bred 
mares,  more  than  I  wishetl  to  propagate  race  nags  from, 
I  should  put  them  to  a  CieaveUnd  bay  stallion.  A  stal- 
lion and  mare  oi  this  breed  were  imported  into  Massachu- 
setts by  Admiral  Ooifin.  This  horae  was  inferior  to  ihe 
one  imported  into  Baltimore,  and  I  never  could  learn  he 
was  the  site  of  a^y  very  valoable  horses  from  country 
mares.  Had  I  Canadian  marea,  I  think  by  the  use  of  a 
thorough  bred  stallion,  I  could  breed  from  them  at  a 
profit  HsMmT  'Watson. 

Eaa  Whkdaarp  Ct.,  Feb.  1844. 

Note. — Mr.  Watson  remarks  that  be  has  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  horsfs  of  Bellfoiinder's  get,  <<  of  extrsonli- 
nafy  speed  or  bottom.''  We  have  seen  as  vera!  which 
were  certalhly  remarkable  in  Ihia  reapeeL  We  distioetly 
reeollect  a  loan  colt  (the  owner's  name  is  forgotten,) 
which  attracted  much  attention  sU  one  of  the  Brif  htoa 
(Mass.)  cattle  shows.  Dr.  Nourae  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  bad 
a  horse  and  mare  got  by  Bellfounder,  of  exuraordinaiy 
s})eed.  The  man  who  broke  this  mare,  (a  great  horse- 
nun,}  said  ttiat  hernalural  gait  was  a  mile  in  tliree  mis- 
utas  or  less,  and  that  she  would  do  this  under  atigbtreio, 
while  be  wss  breaking  her !  The  Messrs.  Allen  of  Suf- 
£alQ,  a  few  years  ago  owned  a  horae  of  Bellfouoder'sp«t, 
which  ha^  since  obtained  considend>le  celebrity  in  Ohio. 
We  liare  say  Col.  Jaques  can  tell  ua  of  others  equally  ce- 
lebrated. 

Admiral  CpfllA  presented  two  Cleaveland  bay  horses 
{and  a  mare,  to  the  Mass.  Ag.  Society.  The  first  bona 
srnt,  (Sir  l^aae,)  was  not  a  hanilsome  animaly  and  we 
think  did  n4t  turn  out  very  well.  The  next  one  cams 
o\'cr  with  the  two  race  horses,  which  were  also  present- 
ed by  the  same  gentleman.  This  last  Cleaveland  bay 
was«  noble  hdrse  in  appearance.  We  should  be  glad  u 
€01.  Jaques  or  some  other  gentleman  in  MassachusetU, 
would  inform  us  in  regard  to  the  progeny  of  Uiese  hor- 
ses— whether  they  were  considered  an  in^ovemcnl  w 
any  wa^^  &c. — Eds. 


HAY  MAXIKO. 


Messrs.  Editors— I  have  seen  it  recommended  bom 
time  td  time  in  your  excellent  paper,  to  mU  hay,  as  a  re- 
medy for  imperfect  curing.    Having  tried  this  methoa 
occasionally,  and  observed  its  effects  with  some  carsi  * 
am  led  to  doubt  iU  utility.    My  objections  are  two,  yaJ 
that  it  is  not  so  nutritious  as  when  weU  cured;  and  IW 
It  causes  catUe  to  scour.    My  desire  in  staUng  these  00 
jections,  is  to  caU  forth  furUior  information  on  thesuloecu 
The  temptation  is  very  great,  when  hay  is  nearly  <ifie"j 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  it  wiU  keep,  especjally  11  ^«» 
salted,  and  in  it  goes.    The  same  state  of  thmgs  oecii" 
the  next  day  perhaps,  and  tempiatJon  once  yieJileU  ic^ 
ihisaa  in  other  things,  soon  becomes  a  babitj  anil  jn  bo- 
(avorable  seasons  parUcularly,  our  bams  "«.»"^  J' g 
hay,  which  on  feeding  out,  salt  notwithstanding,  P^^^' 
musty  and  unpalatable.    As  we  open  these  ^musiy  m      » 
and  see  our  cattle  poke  over  and  snuff  at  the  ^^y*^^  J  ^j 
m.se  ourselves  perhaps,  not  to  do  so  sgain;  i'"//;^*  u  , 
season  the  same  thing  is  enacted,  and  so  on  throu^ 

man's  li^.  ^.       ^}««  far 

This  town  Is  somewhat  celebrated  in  this  regiOO'T^ 
good  hay  and  fine  eatUe.    Ow!w«fcrm«scantotfUjy 


"  ^ 


TUB  iJOtTtVktOR. 


'i 


trtM 


liint  a  iMb  df  hmf  lato  iMr  birtw  Mtll  p«r- 
Th««  SM  tiuMe  ftmoiii^  ut  bowvver,  who 
▲  p«ep  into  UM^yards  of  the  two 
vouJily  I  Aonkl  thinky  tatidy  any  onoy  whether 
fif^  or  impitfKi  enriair  i<  bM^  A*!!^  ^  iTOodi  hi  a 
ra^^r  BHutiger  where  cattle  can  help  theutelTee;  hut 
h  wiKo^  as  I  think,  make  badly  eared  hay  goo4,  and 
«iU  cued  hay  does  not  need  it 

WUht  OB  theanl^fect  of  hay,  I  win  «f  a  few  ^wonls 
■Ml.  Ihe  pracdee  of  leaving:  ancnred  hay  until  near 
■IgHMMe  it  it  cooked,  is  a  bad  one.  It  should  invaria- 
ttf  teftt  ap  by  4  o'tf  ode,  at  which  time  the  dew  bei^ins 
toeoUNl  When  thns  pat  up,  it  eniea  rapidly  in  the 
ttek.  nfoiies  Icm  handling  afterwards,  and  loses  less  in 
veifHiksn  if  put  op  when  cold  and  wet  with  dew. 

TVhMssiake  has  recently  been  introduced  amon^ 
■  vJA  good  reaoltSy  enablingr  ono  foan  with  a  horse  to 
i»  (kt  voik  of  litre  or  six  with  small  rake^.  We  have 
shi»  a  bread  hand  rake  for  cleaning  after  cocks  and  laking 
after  cart,  with  whloh  one  man  can  do  as  maoh  as  two 
vKhtaaOl  lakea,  and  with  less  ftUigne.  With  these  and 
schcf  iBproremcnts,  hay  is  now  got  in,  weU  tmred^  at 
$1,76  to  9145  per  ton.  A  few  years  ago  the  cost  was  es- 
fioilsd  A$3  to  $4  per  ton. 

Aa  ttuiisaijr  Atwt,  and  may  be  my  last  communication  [ 

toteOaltiittir,  I  must  my  a  word  about  Devon  cattle. 

Catena  aaie  something  of  an  experiment  with  Dar- 

lana;  wA  {ha  fesvailing  opinion  is,  that  taking  into  con- 

Bdu^tioa  aikaig,  fidtenlng  and  woridng,  our  old  stock 

iipefaalih.    This  old,  or  as  we  call  i^  naHi>€  stock, 

suae  ■Mipshteffly  originally  from  Devonshire  and  the 

si(^aui^eoaBCies  of  ^meraelshire  and  Gloucestershire, 

vten  ifca  Sevoai  breed  prevails.    Oreat  numbers  of  our 

<seeaflon  case  from  those  counties.    The  breed  has  been 

frtUf  impzofed  in  England  within  thirty  or  forty  years; 

vhtie  vitk  m,  no  care  whatever  has  been  taken,  either 

b  heep  U  iSathict  or  to  improve  it    It  is  surprising,  how- 

tnr,  after  so  laaay  generations,  how  plainly  the  distinc- 

fft  wuto  of  the  Devon  can  yet  be  traced,  notwithstand- 

i^  io  BHB7  aaaaea  and  so  mneh  neglect.    We  want  now 

a  aev  iafasioB  of  the  original  bUxxl.    Many  of  your 

Nsdenbsn^  woald  be  gnOifted  with  partieulan  of  the 

frcant  itafs  of  (he  breeds  and  also  where4hey  can  be  ob- 

tnned  in  Ibis  eoontry.  Bxchakd  Cowues. 

F9mbi(^  Com^  Jim.  9,  1844. 

If  OR£  ABOUT  TUBKIEB. 


Xntifl.  6A.TLomD  9t  TucxEa— I  intended  to  have 
vriflen  oo^  somewhat  in  detail,  my  views  upon  the  sub- 
iKt  of  raising  tiirkies,  but  have  delayed  until  I  am  incu- 
se Io  omit  it  altogether.  Something  however  aeems  to 
fcc  reqaired  from  me,  in  Justice  to  a  correspondent  in 
Tpv  Deeember  number;  and  I  will  therefore,  even  at 
tbii  late  day,  proceed  to  q>read  before  your  readers,  a 
kw  thooghti  which  may  be  of  aerviee  to  aome  who 
■onld  like  to  cultivate  a  better  ac<|0aintanee  with  this  no- 
kk  bird.  Many  persons  who  have  practiced  raising  tur- 
kiei  iDr  ycais,  still  think  that  success  depcuads  very  much 
a  ^  lock.**  I.et  me  say  then  in  the  outset,  that  in  my 
opioioB,  this  is  a  great  mistake.  He  who  tnists  (o  luck 
ia  ihii  bosineaai,  will  be  quite  sure  to  meet  with  diaap- 
pf^atBient  Turkies,  when  left  to  themselves,  4o  seek 
tt«ir  pjaoe  for  a  nest,  hatch  out  their  brood,  and  wander 
tbdui  vith  their  young,  are  not  very,  likely  to  be  « lucky.'* 
Oaaei  may  lead  some  <<  old  fox,''  or  other  lover  of  good 
AiBfi,  Io  pase  by  the  nest  where  the  old  turkey  sits,  and 
W  eicape  in  such  a  case,  would  be  luck  indeed. 

My  first  experiments  with  the  turkey  were  unsuecess- 

^;  aad  most  of  my  good  neighbors,  when  they  heard  of 

17  bilnrea,  were  prompt  to  exclaim,  «  we  told  you  ao." 

^(he  lorn  of  all  my  eggs  the  first  year,  and  little  better 

ttie  next,  did  not  convince  me  that  turkies  could  not  be 

niaed.   I  have  this  year  raised  eighty-six,  and  feel  quite 

■ve*  I  eoold  raiae  two  hundred  another  with  little  diffi- 

^T>   For  two  or  three  years  past,  I  hav^  succeeded  so 

^^  I  feel  aome  confidence  in  saying  that  others  will  run 

'"^  mtt  riak  in  adopting  my  plan. 

.  "*  vho  would  succeed  well  in  this  business,  must,  dn- 

^  <W  vinier,  feed  his  flock  weU,  and  familiarly.    By 

g'»"tts  of  March  or  first  of  April,  they  will  probably     , , 

laying.    If  they  are  quHe  tame,.as  they  canll  would  eat. 


be  made  to  be»  they  will  be  likely,  if  left  to  run  at  large, 
to  lay  about  the  house  or  barn;  but  the  aafest  way  is  to 
drive  ttsoa  into  some  shed  eveory  morning,  and  let  them 
out  about  noon.  They  will  then  lay  in  the  comers  of  the 
room;  and  when  they  come  to  set,  they  will  be  conve* 
nient  to  be  takep  care  of,  and  by  closing  the  door  at 
night,  they  are  secure  from  harm.  After  aome  three  or 
four^  or  more,  commence  setting,  others  may  be  shut  in 
a  different  place.  I  usually  take  the  eggs  from  the  nest 
as  they  are  laid.  A  turkey  will  cover  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  eggs.  I  last  season,  set  three  turkies  with 
twenty -one  eggs  each,  and  they  hatched  sixty.  One  of 
them  batched  every  egg.  Theae  were  in  one  room,  t 
never  feed  the  turkey  on  th^nest,  and  I  am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  so  feeding  them.  It  is  well 
enough  to  place  feed  where  they  will  find  it;  bat  if  the 
turkies  are  hardy  and  in  good  condition,  this  is  not  very 
necesaary.  Moat  turkies  are  good  setters,  and  such  will 
commence  hatching  in  twenty-eight  days.  They  shonM 
be  left|Upon  the  nest  until  the  young  are  dry  and  able  10 
stand.  The  hen  may  then  be  pot  into  a  coop  in  a  warm, 
dry  place,  and  the  chicks  permitted  to  run  out,  btU  thtmid 
not  be  fed  for  twenty -four  Aourr,  or  even  a  longer  period. 
I  am  very  particular  on  this  point,  as  I  think  many  young 
turkies  are  destroyed  by  over  feeding  soon  after  they  are 
hatched.  After  the  first  day,  a  IttUe  curd  or  boiled  egg 
may  be  acattered  upon  a  board  or  flat  stone.  If  the  weath- 
er is  cold  or  wet,  it  is  well  to  season  their  foodwith  pep- 
per. I  have  experimented  with  giving  young  turkies 
feed  eery  Ugfiy  peppered,  and  have  never  seen  any  had 
effects,  and  have  fteqnently  noticed  cases  where  I  was 
quite  anre  the  use  of  it  had  produced  much  good.  Very 
little  if  any  Iiidlan  meal,  ^ould  be  given.  If  used,  it 
should  be  wet  up  some  hours  before  being,  fed  out.  I 
will  not  tax  your  columns  with  prescriptions  for  the  core 
of  the  difliareat  <<  evils"  which  young  turkies  are  *'  heir 
to."  A  eick  chicken  is  worth  nothing;  and  my  expert* 
ments  with  ouch,  have  been  of  the  boh!  kind,  npon  the 
<<kill  or  cure*^  principle;  and  I  have  sometimes  eifeoted 
astonishiag  cur^  Bat  it  can  be  of  little  practical  use  to 
your  readtts,  to  give  a  fcdl  statement  on  this  head.  <*  Att 
ounce  of  preventive,  is  better  than  a  pound  of  care.*> 
After  the  first  two  or  three  weekf,  it  Is  well  to  let  tlM 
old  turkey  out  some  foor  or  five  Iraors  each  pita»mt  day, 
if  y6a  have  a  pasture  or  other  suitable  grounds.  There  Is 
mueh  danger,  however,  in  leaving  them  out  over  night,  sis 
they  are  disposed  to  wander  about  while  the  dew  ia  on. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  sa  to  the  best  variety 
6f  the  turkey.  Some  preferring  the  pure  white,  otheri 
the  black;  and  some  there  are,  if  we  are  to  Jadge  by 
their  pmotlee,  who  prefer  every  mixture  of  color,  **  ring 
streaked  and  speckled."  I  go  for  the  native  color.  Mf 
flock  at  the  commencement  of  last  season,  consisted  of  a 
turkey  <iodc,  the  first  generation  from  the  wild  stato;  the 
color  and  shape  exactly  agreeing  with  the  wild  turkey) 
and  eight  hen  turkeys  of  my  own  raising.  The  heni  ar«i 
of  a  dark  color,  yet  not  blaek,  with  an  lnclinatl<|n  to 
white  at  the  eniTof  the  wings.  A  very  large  share  of 
those  raised  the  last  season,  were  in  color  and  form  lik4 
the  cook,  with  less  of  the  flesh  color  on*  the  legs;  I 
would  give  a  more  (hll  account  of  my  flock  aa  it  appeared 
in  the  fall,  before  I  made  inroads  upon  it;  ami  a  mon 
full  description  of  the  color  and  brilliant  plumage  of  ma- 
ny tarkies  now  on  hand,  but  fear  your  readers  would 
think  me  drawing  from  fancy. 

My  opinions  and  recommendations  thus  oriefly  stated^ 
are  based  upon  experiments  of  my  own,  and  differ  in  some 
particulars  tVom  wi'iters  upon  the  subject  *<Boswell," 
for  example,  advises  "  (he  putting  two  or  three  eggs  of 
the  common  fowl,  under  each  turkey,  that  the  common 
chicks  may  set  an  example  for  the  turkey  chickens^  and 
which  determines  them  to  eat  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
do."  Now  this  is  all  moonshine.  Toung  turkies  are 
more  in  danger  of  eating  too  much  than  too  little;  and  I 
would  again  caution  all  who  would  hope  for  success,  not 
to  feed  high  the  first  week  or  two.  Feed  often,  but  spa- 
ringly. If  during  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  any  of 
them  should  droop,  and  decline  eating  in  the  morning, 
give  them  pepper,  by  talcing  a  small  quantity  of  their 
regular  food  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of  pepper,  mi^ 
it,  and  give  as  mooh  as  a  healthy  one  of  the  same  sii* 
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L|  my  opio  loo,  one  hetlCh j  male  tukitj  is  foOelMit  tot 
twelve  or  ftfleea  hen  Cnrkiet. 

I  infend,  when  the  reform  bill  on  poilafe  than  have 
become  (he  law  of  the  land,  to  write  over  my  real  name, 
but  must  decline  doing  so  for  the  present  I  have  now 
on  hand  some  six  or  eight  letters  asking  my  opmion  apon 
this  man's  Poland  fowls,  and  that  man's  Dorkings,  &c. ; 
and  hati  they  come  io  hand  pottpm4$  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  answer  them.  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
hear  from  your  Virginia  correspondent;  and  my  remarks 
above  are  intended  Tor  a  very  different  **  variety^*  of  man- 
kind, than  I  believe  him  to  be.  K.  L. 

Harybrd,  CL,  Feb,  28,  1844. 


8UGOESTIONS  TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 


Wixxia  Gatlord — Sir — I  quote  here  your  queries  pro* 
pounded  to  me  in  your  very  friendly  letter,  also  the  re- 
marks {;>llowing  those  questions,  and  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  what  I  think  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  leaving 
you  to  use  either,  tosatisfy  yourself  or  others,  as  you  may 
wish.  You  say,  «  is  it  an  error  in  me  to  suppose  that  the 
ooiton  growing  districts  of  (he  United  States,  mistake 
their  true  interests,  by  devoting  their  attention  to  that  ar- 
ticle so  exclusively?  Would  nolt  a  more  mixed  husband- 
ry, one  that  should  secure  to  the  planter  from  his  own 
soil,  his  required  supplies  of  beef,  mutton,  bacon  and 
bread,  be 'preferable  to  risking  all  on  one  crop?  I  take 
it  for  granted,  the^  is  no  good  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  this  might  not  be;  I  suppose  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
growing  of  cattle,  sheep,  (and  fine  wooled  ones  too^)  and 
pigs,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  planter; 
and  that  the  system  of  extensive  purchases  of  articles  of 
food  now  so  common,  is  more  the  result  of  habit  than  of 
necessity." 

It  gives  me  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  to  give  you  an 
answer  to  all  this  matter,  by  showing  you  what  is  now 
done  by  a  great  many  farmers,  and  some  planters  in  (his 
part  of  the  cotton'  region>  which  may  (end  to  stimulate 
others  to  equal  exertions,  and  will  show  many  who  live 
north  of  us,  that  we  are  not  dependant  for  supplies  to  our 
northern  Ci^ends,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  feel  more 
like  we  were  brethren  and  equals,  than  that  we  we  were 
dependents.  The  capabilities  of  our  soil  to  produo%  our 
climate  to  perfect,  and  the  energy  of  the  sons  of  a  pouUt- 
em  dime  to  eilect  reasonable  otjects  when  neoeaiary,  are 
misunderstood  by  many  in  even  this  country,  for  that  au- 
thor of  the  effect  of  climate,  is  a  southenier,  and  it  is  rea. 
sonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  far  more  in  n  noiihern 
oonotry. 

All  experience  has  proved  in  eveiy  country  where  yet 
tried,  that  mixed  husbandry  is  preferable  to  ade?otion  to 
any  one  crop,  and. to  a  certain  extent  is  true  in  the  cot- 
ton region;  we  must  have  no  other  crop  to  interfere  in 
the  gathering,  that  requiring  all  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Ikrmer.  Th'at  there  is  too  much  reliance  on  the  cot* 
ton  plant,  the  practice  of  our  fiirmers  will  be  a  sufficient 
proof,  and  tliat  much  olher  business  might  be  introduced 
that  would  not  conflict  wtth  the  Interest  of  the  cotton 
grower,  we  all  now  believe. 

We  can  assuredly  make  an  abundance  of  beef,  mutton, 
bacon,  bread  and  wool  to  feed  and  clothe  us  well ;  we  can 
also  rear  our, own  horses  and  mules;  and  I  make  no  ques> 
tion  but  what  we  could  add  sugar  and  molasses,  with 
silks  for  our  lair  dames,  would  (hey  but  take  hold  in  a 
proper  spirit.  I  make  not  these  assertions  without  abso- 
lute proof,  and  enough  to  satisfy  any  jury  of  12  men  in 
the  Uhiteil  Stales.  My  five  nearest  neighbors  in  (his 
county,  having  near  on  to  300  }>ersons  in  the  aggregate, 
have  maile  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  more  meat,  corn  and 
beef  than  was  necessary ;  I  might  add  mutton  also,  al- 
though the  quantity  consumed  is  small.  I  can  better  say 
of  myself  than  of  others,  I  must  therefore  rely  more  on 
this,  trusting  a  bare  exposition  of  facts  will  be  construed 
fiurly. 

I  can  make  an  average  crop  for  any  consecutive  10 
years,  (and  am  even  willing  that  the  laftt  4  be  counted  In, 
an  I  have  been  here  myself  only  4  years  sjnce  1836,)  6 
bales  of  cotton  weighing  400  Ibe.,  200  bushels  of  com, 
600  Iba.  of  pork^  raise  5  lamb^  3  Galve%  per  hand  that 


works  ia  the  field,  with  1  ooU  ip  4  baada,  and  an  sbwd- 
ance  of  oala,  rye,  millet  and  fotkler,  poctftoes  and  garien 
vegetables^  to  feed  aae  horse  to  each  hand,  all  catUe  ia 
the  winter  daily,  and  whitee  suid  blacka.  I  have  been 
much  engaged  in  putting  the  farm  in  ahip  ahape  order,  sod 
have  lost  much  time  from  the  mere  fann  work,  tail  I  csfl 
make  a  better  showing  than  this,  and  make  no  qtfestioa 
that.  I  will  ere  10  years  pass,  make,  beaidea  my  crop  of 
cotton,  (6  bales,)  pork  and  hay  for  aale.  I  can  even  noii 
sell  off  yearly  some  half  dozen  beevea,'a  few  milch  cowii 
30  or  40  mutton,  and  have  acid  on  an  average,  $^ 
worth  for  3  years,  without  at  all  interfering  with  what 
say  can  be  nuule,  or  at  all  injuring  in  nomlier  or  qualit 
the  stock  (hat  I  found  here  on  my  return  in  1839.  I 
DOt  yet  fixeil,  for  you  well  know  bow  long  it  requires 
get  a  farm  properly  arranged ;  owing  to  this,  sjkI  to  n 
never  ending  range  for  hogs,  I  am  harrasaed  yearly  fo^ 
meat;  the  pigs  I  had  castrated  and  spayed  in  1840,  Jaiij 
and  April,  for  killing  Dec.  1842,  nnmbered  93,  and  al^ 
though  I  had  an  abundance  of  com,  I  did  not  kUlcf  thud 
over  20  head;  the  others  I  have  never eeen.  I  mustzaise 
my  meat  in  an  enclosure. 

Now,  sir,  if  one  man  can  do  tbia,  others  can,  and  if 
cotton  will  not  rise  over  8  cts.,  we  will  all  do  it,  and  do 
more,  for  we  can  ami  will  make  our  own  clo(hing. 

llie  great  difficulty  in  this  country  has  been,  cotton  hai 
been  toall  appearances,  a  remunerating  crop,  and  ia  many 
inatances  only  in  appearance;  for  when  it  riaes,  and  the 
plan(er  sells  a  per  hand  crop  of  $300,  every  thing  is  big;ii 
in  proportion,  and  by  purchasing  every  thing,  he  isreaJiy 
but  iilhe  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  Ibe  be- 
ginning. My  own  opinion  ia,  and  I  have  made  eveiy 
reasonable  effort  (ogive  it  publicity,  that  it  it  a  duty 
every  man  owes  his  family,  hia  country,  to  make  every 
thing  necessary  which  will  not  withdraw  his  foree  from 
their  trade,  and  after  which,  aa  much  cotton  as  he  csih- 
thus  making  sure  of  bread,  meat  and  work  animals,  so  if 
he  makes  only  4  or  5  bales  per  band,  those  few  bales  will 
be  nearly  clear. 

I  have  a  portion  of  a  mutton  now  in  my  smoke  house 
that  is  very  passable  meat,  though  not  fat;  killed  off  a  rye 
patch,  which  was  sown  on  the  com  ground,  no  plow  be- 
ing used  at  all.-    This  season  being. more  unfavorable  for 
sheep  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  continued  rains,  not  a 
head  of  sheep  has  been  housed  an  hour;  and  worse  on 
my  sheep  than  on  natives,  being  part  bred  Bakewell.   I 
killed  some  two  of  my  choice  veals  this  fall,  no  extra 
care  or  keep,  and  a  beef  near  4  years  old,  a  spayed  heifer 
raised  entirely  in  the  woods,  with  a  run  in  the  field  after 
gathering  com ;  she  weighed  426  Iba.  and  gave  me  ^^ 
lbs.  of  tallow;  she   was   to  appearance,  no   fatter  than 
when  turned  in,  and  was  only  turaeil  in  to  give  flavor  to 
her  meat;  I  have  got  over  30  lbs.  of  tallow  fram  a  beef 
6  to  7  years  old,  killed  out  of  the  woods.    I  therefore 
say  there  is  no  «iifficulty  in  raising  either  beef  or  mutton. 
Pork  can  be  bought,  made  in  this  county,  at  3  cts.— 
enough  to  prove  that  we  can  raise  pork.    My  own  ppin- 
ion  is,  that  we  can  raise  pork  cheaper  (ban  those  coun- 
tries where  pork  is  the  staple  commodity — and  here  are 
my  reasons — a  farmer  can  cultivate  10  acres  of  com  land 
per  hand,  besides  enough  in  cotton  to  ensure  him  4  bale^ 
and  a  large  crop  of  oats  ami  sweet  potatoes,  which  with 
the  aid  of  a  peach  orcliawl,  planting  his  com  land  with 
peas  and  pumpkins,  he  can  rear  readily  double  the  quantity 
of  hogs  he  will  require;  he  (hen  can  take  (ime  to  bamiie 
these  4  bales  so  as  to  uett  him  in  price,  over  5  '>*^*'lJ" 
give  him  the  surplus  quantity  of  pork  a  clear  gain.  Thus 
in  reality  making  by  his  staple  proiluction  a  fair  crop, 
which  as  a  matter  of  course,  gives  him  the  pork  ^^^^° 
cost.    Should  he  require  a  crop  of  6  bales,  let  biro  plani 
for  5  and  haniUe  well,  to  make  in  price  and  saving:  of  ex- 
pense, the  6th  bale.  -  ,^ 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  killed  hogs  averaging  ^OOltw^ 
this  winter;  they  were  raised  entirely  in  ihe  '^^^f'., 
our  stock  hogs  are  raised,  then  turned  into  the  p«  n^'"' 
and  afterwards  com  fed  for  a  few  weeks;  clearly  proving 
the  good  effect  of  crosses  on  his  stock;  4  years  *^^  . 
stock  did  not  average  200  lbs.,  and  raised  as  now,  out  «n^ 
range  far  better;  he  has  kiUetl  46  that  will  over-go  ii" 
lbs.,  some  going  to  320  lbs.,  18  months  to  2  y«^.°^*'' ^L 
has  purchased  of  me  boars  at  different  times.    The  »»- 
weight*  I  will  ucertaia  and  publish  in  the  8.  W.  FaiV' 
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Wtiowot  iftite  faufe'eatOe  or  hogty  or  make  large 
jiridi  of  eon  like  our  northern  brethren ;  hut  have  a 
fcir  latfe,  and  with  land  not  worth  orer  $5  to  $15  per 
nc,  we  euk  aflbnl  to  eoltiTaie  more. 

I  hare  a  friend,  who  in  South  Carolina  eren,  raakee 

wbil  i£aoaiidered  a  lair  crop  there,  and  though  he  works 

■QiBc&i^;  orer  100  hands,  yet  makes  com  to  sell  with 

kj  o«i  BMaL    In  an  address  delivered  in  South  Caroli- 

n,tay  te  Hon.  George  McDuffie,  he  stales  he  makes  a 

hit  cn^  nisss  his  own  com  and  meat,  and  even  his  work 

honek  I  think  diia  statement  is  made  in  his  address; 

■A  I  fthk  it  entirely  feasible,  for  every  county  in  a  cot- 

loB  gnnriBf  Slate  lo  do  the  same,  and  sapply  its  county 

Mivi&hnad  and  meat. 

Wot  I  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  a  cotton  farm,  not 

afleid  to  isproving  »tock  and  buUdings,  I  feel  perfectly 

CHtta  tet  I  oonld  sell  as  much  meat  as  I  would  use, 

nm  ooagh  hones  to  fully  supply  the  wear  and  tear, 

Mi  jfC  itU  njr  6  bales  of  cotton.    There  are  many  even 

kn  wfao  woidd  doubt  it,  but  sir,  I  am  a  practical  farmer, 

mkt  tanuag  my  only  busineM,  and  I  feel  that  injustice 

■  doui  wheo  called  theoretical,  because  I  have  had  the 

ikeKi  of  raeeiving  a  first  rate  education,  and  read  more 

tt  les  cTtry  dsf  of  my  life.    I  only  ask  for  the  same 

■MSDR  tohcBieted  unto  me,  as  is  done  to  other  men 

eho  raids  oatheir  farms  and  superintend  themselves 

a&AenitiisCfiu'ming.    Tours,  lie. 

M.  W.  Phiups. 
:,  l>€e.  31,  1844. 


nmiP  WILLOW— (Sotfx  di$eoitr.}     ' 

Mmn.  Gatlokd  ft  Tuckxr — ^In  a  postscript  to  my 
mwwiintion  pabliahed  in  the  Cultivator,  vol.  10,  p.  98, 
I  praniNd  joa  some  information  relative  to  the  oultiva- 
fai  of  tki  swamp  willow  for  economical  purposes,  at- 
tatfioo  hsrjag  been  directed  thereto  by  Mr.  Wm.  Far- 
fek%t  of  New-York.  The  promise  had  si ipped  f<^m  my 
mBoij,  sntil  neeotly  taming  over  the  leaves  of  the  last 
votane  of  the  ColtiTBtor,  I  was  reminded  of  my  promise, 
Md  BOW  proceed  to  redeem  it. 

is  iaportuit  and  extensive  employment  has  grown  out 
of  tke  BK  and  cultivation  of  the  willow.  6r^  quanti- 
^  at  inported*  while  we  see  it  growing  wild  in 
>*«B9i  aad  alonip  water  courses,  from  one  end  of  the 
l^Biiatfihieito  the  other,  and  almost  untouched,  although 
if  ooOided  in  its  native  state,  or  cultivated  as  in  Europe 
•d  «me  paria  of  this  oountry,  it  would  aflbrd  a  prolitable 
OBoytiion  to  the  industrious,  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
Akcr  work  would  not  interfere. 

floops  ior  casks  are  made  of  wUIow  in  Europe,  as  we 
ne  ia  the  wine  casks  of  France  and  Pbrtngal.  Irish  po- 
ktM  ne  imported  in  hampers  of  the  stme  material,  and 
^toftput  m  willow  baskets.  Bottles  and  demijohns 
ttne  to  OS  covered  with  willow,  and  willow  is  cut  and 
^riel  to  be  converted  into  charcoal,  which  makes  a  bet- 
hrartide  than  any  other  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 
IBapowiler. 

&«  of  aU  the  uses  to  which  willow  is  ap2>lied,  both 
We  and  in  Europe,  that  of  making  baskets  of  all  klnils, 
'BAmaj  articles  of  wooden  ware,  is  the  most  extensive, 
llpva  employment  to  maiiy,  and  might  to  many  more, 
if  nr  own  resources  were  husbanded,  and  our  own  raw 
Bi^lal  more  gertenlly  sought,  cultivated  and  used. 

WiQow  and  willow  baskets  are  both  imported  f^om 

Hslhod  aod  France.    Most  of  the  baskets  manufactured 

h  Ais  eoantry,  are  made  from  the  imported  willow,  but 

"^  of  American  growth  is  also  converted  into  useful 

«^1«,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown.    The  imported  wil- 

*>v  is  of  the  osier  kind,  long,  slender  and  flexible.    Ii 

?**•  Bi  buudles  four  feet  in  circumference  or  sixteen 

^^  in  diameter,  and  of  three  lengths.    It  is  sold  in  as- 

■of^  parcels,  and  the  purchaser  is  required  to  take  a 

J*fw»  of  each  length.  ^  The  smallest  size  is  from  three 

^^  bit  loaf;;  the  middle  size  five  to  six,  and  the 

^**»e  seven  feel  or  over.    The  present  price  of  such 

~*JJ»  free  of  baft  and  in  good  condition,  in  the  citj* 

?"**York,  is  8  cents  per  pound.    The  writer  has 

"ggfcto  sell  at  $1  to  $!,25  bv  the  bundle. 

^J**^  quantiUes  of  willow  baskets  are  imported 

Sf 'I**^  but  they  are  all  of  the  smaller  and  Uner 

ware  made  of  split  willow.    Our  arti- 


xans  cannot  eompete  with  (he  iVeneh  hi  the  manafhetiire 
of  these  kinds  of  willow  work,  on  account  of  the  viKry 
low  wages  in  France,  or  other  cause.  There,  much 
of  the  fine  and  fkncy  work  is  executed  by  females,  wnile 
here,  willow  baskets  are  wholly  made  by  males,  who 
require  higher  wages  than  males  or  females  in  European 
coontriea.  Hence  it  ia  that  France  and  Germany  have 
poesession  of  the  American  market  in  the  supply  and  sale 
of  fine  and  fancy  willow- ware,  which  can  be  manufactu- 
red here  by  Amer^pan  artists,  but  they  are  undersold  by 
foteign  workmen.  There  is  perhaps  another  reason  for 
this  state  of  things.  Some  years  ago,  a  French  merchant  ' 
now  retired  from  business,  informed  the  writer  that  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  French  wiUow  baskets  could 
be  imported  and  sold  so  cheap,  unless  the  government 
was  defiauded  in  the  duties. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  our  ooontrymen  have  exclu- 
sive poBsesaion  of  the  manufacture  of  the  large,  eoaiae 
and  bulky  articles  made  of  willow,  which  cannot  be  im- 
ported on  account  of  the  space  they  occupyj  and  the 
amount  of  freight  such  spaee  would  command.  The. 
greater  part  of  the  willow  they  use  however,  is  that  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  France.  The  trade  of  making, 
willow- ware  is  an  extensive  one,  and  is  principally  car- 
ried on  in  our  large  cities;  though  of  late,  it  ii  extend- 
ing to  other  parts  of  the  eoantry  where  the  native  raw 
material  is  abundant  and  easily  procured,  or  where  this 
and  the  foreign  varieties  are  cultivated. 

Here  then  we  have  a  trade,  an  occupation  for  many  of 
our  countrymen,  which  consumes  a  great  amount  of  raw 
material,  much  of  which  might  be  supplieil  from  indi- 
genous growth,  or  flrom  cultivated  plants  of  native  and 
foreign  varieties  of  willow.  There  is  much  to  encour- 
age this  undertaking,  were  it  more  generally  known  how 
easily  it  may  be  acoomplished.  The  following  informa- 
tion waa  obtained  from  a  person  who  has  a  plantation  of 
willows  on  Btaten  Island. 

Mr.  John  Reed  of  Southfleld  in  Richmond  county  and 
State  of  New- York,  is  an  Engliehman  by  birth  and  has 
followed  the  business  of  cultivating  the  native  and  for- 
eign willows  foV  thirty  years  or  more  in  this  country. 
The  farm  he  cultivates,  contained  a  useless  bog  of  an 
acre  or  more,  which  by  ditching  and  draining,  he  has 
converted  into  a  willow  plantation,  fh>m  wliich  he  reaps 
an  snntial  harvest  much  greater  than  from  an  equal 
amolrilt  of  land  on  the  best  part  of  his  farm.  He  has  the 
native  willow  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Welch,  the  Dutch  and  other  varieties  which  he 
imported  from  England.  He  has  anothei;  plantation  of 
willows  in  the  adUoining  township  of  Wcstfield. 

Mr.  Reed  has  at  different  periods  imported  fifteen  va- 
rieties of  willow  of  the  osier  kind  from  England,  but  the 
best  kinds  raised  there,,  degenerate  here  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate.  They  start  well  in  the  spring,  but  stop 
growing  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  limb  out  rough. 
Two  varieties  however,  grow  here  as  well  if  not  better  * 
than  in  EnghCnd.  One  of  these  is  the  Welch,  the  other 
known  there  as  the  Diifch,  with  a  }vhite  bark.  These 
are  important  facts  for  those  who  may  hereafter  under- 
take to  cultivate  willow  plants,  derived  from  the  experi. 
enee  of  thirty  years  in  lat.  40  deg.  30m.  north. 

The  American  swamp  or  wild  willow,  grows  all  over 
the  United  States,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
The  Dutch  immigrants  who  settle  in  the  interior,'«ut  and 
use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  utility.  Some  is 
cut  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  and  sent  in  bundles 
to  the  New-York  markeL  The  native  willow  is  best  for 
coarse,  sirong  and  tight  work,  but  is  not  adapted  for  split- 
ting or  twisting,  qualities  which  belong  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  the  cultivated  Welsh  willow. 

There  is  a  variety  of  willow  cultivated  along  the 
Schuylkill  anil  Delaware  rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  In  this  country  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  who 
are  said  to  have  importetl  it  into  that  State  in  the  lime  of 
William  Peon,  the  original  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  the 
Qretn  willow.  Mr.  Reed  also  cultivates  the  Pennsylva- 
nia willow,  which  he  introduced  into  this  State  in  1810. 
Several  besides  himself,  raise  this  and  other  varieties  of 
the  willow  oo  Statea  latamd.    The  green  willow  growl 
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Iftrgey  ftud  when  properiy  prep«r«d  and  dried,  ie  eoBTert* 
•d  into  oharootl  by  Dapoot  to  nudce  gunpowder. 

To  thow  who  ue  detiroui  of  undertaking  the  cnltiTa- 
tion  of  the  willow,  Mr.  Reed  een  anpply  cutting*  of  th€ 
belt  varieties,  as  he  has  heretofore  complied  with  orders 
from  Boston,  Kentucky,  and  the  interior  parts  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  March  and  April  are  the  months  to  pro- 
cure them.  They  should  be  set  out  in  rich  land  along 
streams  occasionally  overflowed,  or  in  swamps,  which  if 
too  wet,  should  be  ditched  and  diained. 

The  yearly  crop  of  willow  twigs  is  cut  in  March.  The 
cuttings  are  tied  into  bundles^  and  the  butt  ends  placed  in 
the  water  of  the  swamps  where  they  grew.  They  are 
left  there  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  until  the  swelling  of  the  buds  indicates  the  flow 
of  sap,  which  loosens  the  bark,  when  they  are  removed 
and  denuded  of  die  bark,  which  then  comes  ofi  very  ea- 
sily. 

Mr.  Wm.  Leveridge,  a  miller  on  tlic  Great  Kills  in 
Bouthfield,  also  has  a  plantation  of  Welsh  and  American 
willows.  The  former  grows  long,  slender  and  smooth, 
and  is  well  adapted  {<ir  woric  which  requirea  it  tabe  splii 
or  twisted.  Enough  for  the  present.  Perhaps  more 
hereafter,  from  yoursi  Richmond. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MERINO  SHEEP. 


Messrs.  Oatlord  ft  Tu€KER---Some  two  or  three 
months  since,  I  saw  an  article  in  one  of  our  papers,  pur- 
porting, I  believe,  to  be  taken  from  the  Albany  Cultiva- 
tor,*  giving  a  very  erroneous  account  of  the  importation 
of  M^noes  into  this  country ;  and  what  was  somewhat 
more  surprising,  the  writer  made  a  paraile  of  communi- 
cating Che  infonnation  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  deep  interest  I  took  in  fitmishing  my  country  with 
this  invaluable  animal,  the  direct  concern  I  had  in  the 
shipments,  and  my  official  station,  aflbrded  me  the  means 
beyond  that  of  any  other  person,  of  becoming  accurately 
acqualnteil  with  the  number  shipped,  and  the  ports  to 
which  shipped;  which  information  I  have  embodied  in 
my  letter  of  the  31  st  January  last,  to  L.  D.  Gregory,  Esq. 
which  was  published  in  the  Bellows  Falls  Gazette  of  the 
24lh  ult ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  paper  with 
the  request  of  a  republication  in  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
This  request  I  have  no  doiibt  you  will  comply  with^  be- 
cause you  must  be  desirous  that  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity should  have  correct  infctf mation  upon  all  sul^jects  af- 
fecting their  interests,  and  because  you  must  be  averse  to 
give  ofurrency  to  statements,  professing  to  be  intended  for 
posterity,  that  are  not  maricedby  truth  and  fairness,  which 
all,  except  gentlemen  of  poetical  imaginations,  must  deem 
essentials,  when  information  is  intended  to  be  transmitted 
to  future  generations. 

I  am  the  more  desirous  of  the  repoblieaCion,  as  I  hare 
understood  that  much  imposition  has  been  practiced  in 
regard  to  Merino  sheep,  in  the  western  part  of  your  State. 
Respectfhlly  yours,  Wm.  Jarvis. 

WiOMmr^fiOd,  Vt.,  March  1,  1844. 

WKATMBRSnSLD,  Vt.,  Jau.  3],  J844. 
Bear  Sir— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  inet.,  re- 
questing me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Merino  sheep 
of  Spain,  and  of  their  introduction  into  this  country,  lie. 
Itc,  I  shall  with  pleasure  do  it  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  found  to  be  tolerably 
correct,  as  I  long  since  gave  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, from  a  conviction  that  the  wool  growii^  business  in 
the  United  States  would  prove  a  source  of  national  pros- 
perity. In  Si>ain  the  fine  wooled  sheep  are  divided  into 
two  classes;  the  Trashumantes  or  traveling  sheep,  and  the 
Estantes  or  stationary  sheep.  Tlie  wool  of  the  Trashu- 
mantes is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Estantes,  ow- 
ing undoubtedly,  to  the  superior  care  and  attention  which 
U  given  to  them.  The  Trashumantes  are  owned  In  flocks 
from  5,000  to  30«000;  the  larger  flacks  are  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  mayora],  who  has  the  whole 
control  over  the  flock,  and  annually  accounts  with  the 


♦  In  *  letter  since  received  from  Mr.  Jartis,  he  says—"  I  per- 
eeive  that  I  was  mistnken  In  atiributing  to  t<te  Albany  CnUTva- 
for  the  article  to  which  I  aUaded.  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Oregory ; 
and  I  now  cheerftiUy  and  psMSf tlir  eAr  le  joa  an  apolo^r  w 
the  crrec.'' 


owner  for  the  nett  income.  T%o  afa^pherdsy  four  dop, 
and  a  pack-horse  or  mule«re  employed  for  every  tboa^ 
aand  sheep.  The  traveling  sheep  are  divided  into  tbre< 
classes,  which  take  their  names  from  the  provinces  wher< 
they' are  principally  kept,  viz:  the  Leonesa,  which  arc 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  aro  esteenied  tha  fioesj 
sheep  in  Spain;  the  Segovian,  which  are  considered  the 
next  best-,  and  the  Sorian,  which  are  deemed  a  Utile  iafei 
rlor  to  the  latter.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  Segovian  oi 
Sorian  sheep,  and  therefore  tpeak.  of  them  from  their  ge^ 
aeral  character,  deriyed  from  Spaniards  the  best  informetl 
on  the  subject  The  Leonesa  are  pastured  in  the  sunii 
mer  on  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country/  of  Leon  awl 
the  two  Castiles,  and  in  the  fall  are  driven  into  the  plalnf 
of  Spaaith  Estramadura  to  be  paatured  through  the  win* 
ter. 

'  Many  of  their  flocks  are  driven  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  summer  to  the  winter  pasture  and  piu  verta.    Soms 
explanation  will  be  aecessary  for  the  better  understandi 
ing' of  the  cause  of  this  management.     The  plains  of 
Spanish  Estramadura  are  sulgecteil  to  an  almost  invariable 
drouth  from  the  latter  part  of  April  to  the  autumnal  equi-i 
nox;  but  the  rains  commence  about  the  21st  of  Septem-! 
ber,  and  continue  to  fall  every  two  or  three  days  ia  very 
heavy  showers  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  they 
gradually  fall  ofl*  till  the  end  of  April.    Ib  six  or  levco 
weeks  from  the  flrst  rain,  from  an  apparently  arid  w»le, 
those  plains  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  coat  of  venlure 
and  so  continue  till  April,  as  the  thermomaler  rarely  iaiis 
below  40  deg.  of  Fahrenlieit  at  sunrise.    Whilst  the 
plains'  are  thus  parched  up  in  summer  by  droolb>  in  the 
mountaihous  and  hilly  regions,   they  have  occaslonaliy 
refreshhqg^  rains,  which  there  keep  their  pasturei  good 
throughout  the  summer.    Their  flocks  are  usually  started 
in  the  month  of  April  from  the  plains  of  Estranisdura  to 
their  summer  pastures,  and  in  October  back  again.  They 
are  generally  aheared  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  the 
wool  h  sent  to  St.  Andero  and  Bilboa,  tfie  two  nearsit 
seaports  to  tiieir  sunmer  pustiiras»  fbr  sale.    The  pro- 
piiators  of  the  locks  always  own  lands  in  the  mouotaiBi 
and  in  the  plains,  sufllcient  for  both  their  mmmer  sad 
winter  paatares.    Ftom  the  ehcuuistanee  of  their  Bhsep 
being  fed  Oie  year  round  upon  green  fodder,  it  wai  the 
general  opinion  fai  Spafai  that  the  merino  wonkl  not  ne- 
eoed  in  aoy  other  ooontry.    But  the  axperimenti  matle  is 
Saxony,  ia  1769^  by  the  iatioduetkm  hs  that  year  of  tiis 
Spanish  nertno,  it  has  been  proved  beiyond  all  qnsstioo, 
that  wltii  proper  oara  and  management,  wool  csa  bs 
grown  qoiteas  fine  as  the  Spani^,  when  fed  upon  diy 
fodder  four  to  six  months  ia  the  year.    In  ftct  they  tay 
succeeded  in  all  countries  where  they  have  been  tried, 
eoreept  hi  England;  and  their  deterioration  there,  mort 
undoubtedly  be  oidng  to  the  extreme  hamldity  of  tlist 
elimate. 

The  origin  of  the  flne  wooled  sheep  of  Spahi  appeais 
to  be  a  question  of  much  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  Cola- 
mella,  a  Spwilsh  writer  on  agriculture  in  the  days  o^  Au- 
gustus Cnsar,  speaks  of  flne  wooled  or  covered  sheep,  it 
is  probable  they  were  carried  into  that  coun^  by  too 
Carthagcnians  or  Romans,  as  the  name  mareno,  implies  id 
Spanish,  from  or  beyond  sea.  But  it  is  of  lllfle  conse- 
quence to  those  who  want  a  soft,  warm,  han<l8orac  gar- 
ment, whether  those  sheep  were  natives  of  Spain,  or 
whether  the  original  sto6k  was  imported  into  ll  from 
another  countiy.  * 

I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the  flrst  introJuction 
of  them  into  the  Uniteil  States.    Soon  aficr  the  «««f;^ 
of  Mr.  Jeflerson  to  the  Presidency,  Chancellor  Livmg«j» 
was  appointed  Mhiister  to  France,  and  in  1801  or  IJWA 
he  obtained  from  that  government  three  or  four  "aenno* 
of  the  RambouiUet  flock,  which  he  sent  to  Ncw-xora 
and  put  on  one  of  his  farms.    This  flock  was  obtamea  oy 
the  king  of  France  from  the  king  of  Spain,  an*^,^*''^" 
doiibteiUy  pure  bloodetl  sheep.    A  UtUc  before Jf"! 
Humphreys  left  Spain,  he  was  enableil  to  get  twohunoreu 
sheep  from  Spain  into  Fortugal,  and  they  w-erc  fw 
Figucira.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondcgo,  and  «»«»c«  '^S 
ped  to  the  United  Stales.    From  what  flock  he  ow^ 
them,  I  never  could  learn,  though  I  inqmreU  *  "^ 
of  tamea;  but  aa  Spanish  Estramadura  and  I-^"  *^'l^, 
Portugal,  from  3S  deg.  of  laUtnde  to  the  noriHem  s"- 
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^  of  VtefDgily  and  ogno  other  thm  the  Leonen  Timh* 
ttHBta  »e  foitDiI  in  that  pert  of  Spahi,  flyere  «an  b*  bol 
OOte  dDoM  that  tbtf  belonged  to  that  i»e«. 

I  ittnBpted  itt  1806,  alao  in  1807,  to  obtain  some  from 
ftt  BOM  eelebnted  flockB,  but  the  hiw«  were'  so  ttriet 
^uaM  Iheir  exportation  without  royal  licenie,  that  I 
fcitafof  neecn.    After  the  French  inrasion  in  1808,  (he 
I    '«canie  more  relaxed,  and  in  1809;  by  speeiAl  fikror, 
I  «•.  .hwd  two  hondred  EeenrialB.    At  the  teoond  Inva- 
•oiofihe  fVeoefa  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  rapidlrf 
edbtwareh  of  the  French  troops  harried  the  Supreme 
fari&fom  lladrid,  ami  thej  retired  to  Badajos.    Being 
■oney,  and  being  anraid  of  disgusting  the  Estra- 
by  levying  a  tax  upon  them,  they  were  com- 
fdMls  Mil  four  of  the  IfaK  flocks  in  Spain,  which  liad 
bccBcasSseated  in  consequence  of  the  proprietors  joiamg 
the  Fheeh.    Tbeae  were  the  Pttular,  previonsly  owned 
by  (te  Prince  of  Peace;  the  Negretti,  previously  owned 
Itf  IkConde  Jhii  Campo   de  Alange;  the  Aqueirres, 
vftUi  bad  been  owned  by  the  C6nde  of  the  same  name, 
adUtt  MoBlareo,  owned  by  the  Conde  deMontared,  and 
ecR  wKh  iheep  aa  could  not  have  been  got  out  of  Spain, 
fad  knot  been  for  the  invasion  of  the  FTench  and  the 
fiftneted  Me  of  the  country  growing  out  of  that  inva- 
des, misa  ^le  Junta  sold^  it  was  upon  the  express  con* 
Moa«f  ikdr  granting  licenses  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
IflfABn.  Ima  thouand  of  the  Paular  floclc  were  sent 
toBi^M  krlbe  king;  and  Col.  Downie,  a  Scotch  offl- 
ttr  la  te  Hriiii  service,  but  who  then  held  the  rank  of 
^so^  is  Ae  Spanish  service,  and  I,  purchaseil  the  re« 
aaisdlB'rf  tke  flock,  between  three  and  fbur  thousand 
ure;  ntfctf  this  purchase,  I  took  fourteen  hundred,  and 
k  lest  dM  rest  to  Scotland  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
fikne  tamtfrcd,  wlueh  he  sold  to  oome  to  thia  country. 
Sir  (3bfiet  Stewart  purchased  the  Negretti  flock  ami  seut 
tb«i  to  Bigisiidy  with  tlie  exception  of  about  a  hundred 
If9C<Mof  his  flock  after  they  readied  Lisbon. 

I  parahasad  akoat  seve«teen  hundred  of  the  Aiquaiires 
lock  ollhe  loDla.  and  ilie  renmmder  waassU  aadsani  to 
ne  Ifiootairco,  flock  was  bought  by  a  Spaniard 
i  a  Bsriugneae^  and  about  two  thoussinisevieB  hundred 
Aipped  to  tbia  oonntry.  I  shipped  tgi  the  UaHid 
the  iowCeen  bnndred  Pantarsy  one  dthoMSwrt  sesen 
hsBkad  Aqneirses^ .  two  hundred  Esearia&>one  hUMbed 
BaffNtfa^  and  ateat  two  hondred  MontaioeBi.  Of  this 
■mbw,  ihont  oie  hnndred  were  sent  tv  WiaaassAiaad 
Artari,  one  tlioueanti  one  hanlred  to  Boston  aniLNev^ 
kkTpoi^  one  thousand  five  fanmbed  to  Ham^Vmls^  three 
bMrindandMy  to  Philadelphia,  two  liaadoeUaad  fiC^ 
to  lUdBKn%  one  bundretl  to  Alexandria^  and  ivo  huo* 
^Ndto NorfoUs  and  Riehnond*  Besides  thoeendaieh  I 
ibippad  to  the  United  Stales  on  my  ownanoounl»  .thean 
VBs  abont  tbrve  hundeed  GaadakHipes  pttrefaaasdby  olh- 
m,  ud  two  to  threo  hundred  of  the  Paular  flo^/soU  bf 
GsL  DowBiOy  siiippedto  Boston}  ami  of  tko^Montareo 
lock,  ridpped  hy  others,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
vne  SBBt  to  Boston,  Providence,  New- York,  Philadel- 
itaii  BiMiBore  and  SaTasnah.    The  Oandaloupes,  Pan- 

which  were  shipped  to  Boston  by 
fior  the  aeeount  of  Gorliam  Parsons,  Esq  , 
,  D.  liehenor  and  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.  All 
vere  shipped  in  the  latter  part  of  1809,  du- 
nsK  1810  and  the  early  part  of  ISI 1,  and  were  the  only 
UoBSMi  Trastanmantes,  if  we  include  Oeii.  Humphreys* 
tni  Chancellor  Livingston^  (which  I  have  no  doubt 
verr  of  the  same  stock)  that  were  e?er  shipped  to  the 
I^itsdSlttss,  Bathdos  is  but  little  over  one  hundred 
■ikiiroai  Lisbon,  and  all  the  sheep  purchased  there  and 
n  that  vicinity,  were  sliipped  fVom  Lisbon.  I  was  then 
^^Basd  there,  aod  from  my  offiee  wss  accurately  acquaint- 
•dnilh  sH  the  shipments,  as  ceitiflcates  of  property  from 
Milnip  aeeosBpanied  them. 

I  ibo  now,  in  compliance  with  your  wiriies,  give  you 
i^neription  of  the  sheep  of  the  ditlbrent  flocks  sent  to 
^cosatry.  T1i«  Psulars  were  uniloubtedly  one  of  the 
^*»«est  flocks  in  Spain.  They  were  of  middling 
"^  round  bodied,  well  spread,  straight  on  the  back, 
^■Nk  of  the  bucks  rising  in  a  moderate  curve  from 
^  'Ifciii  to  the  setting  on  of  the  heail,  their  head  hand- 
yi*kh  aquilline  curve  of  the  nose,  with  short,  flne 
P^l*  011  the  flsee^  and  geaeraUy  hair  oft  the  legs, 


the  skin  pretty  smooth,  tha(  is,  not  nUMng  npoedottbltog 
about  the  neck  and  body,  as  in  soomi  other  floefcs,.  tho 
crimp  in  the  woo>  was  not  so  short  m  in  many  other 
flocirS)  tl»  wool  was  somewhat  longer,  but  k  was  close 
and  compact  and  was  soft  and  sillcy  to  the  touoh,  and  the 
surface  was  not  so  much  covered  with  gun.  This  flock 
was  originally  owned  by  the  Oarthnsian  friars  of  Pau- 
lar, who  were  the  best  agriculturists  in  Spain,  and  was 
sohl  by  t^  order  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  when  he-camo 
into  power.  The  Negretti  fleck  were  the  tallest  merinos 
in  Spain,  but  were  not  handsomely  formed,  being  rather 
flat  sided,  roaeh  back  and  the  neekindining  tounkdown 
from  the. withers^  the  wool  was  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  Ptolar  and  more  crimped,  the  skin  was  more  loose 
and' inclined  to  (louble,  and  many  of  them  w^re  wooled 
on  their  faces  and  legs  down  to  tlieir  hoofs.  All  the 
loose  skinned  sheep  had  large  dewlaps.  The  Aqneirreo 
were  short  legged,  round,  brf>s«l  bodicCj,  with  loo«e  ski^k, 
and  were  more  wooled  about  tlieir  faces  aod  legs  than 
any  other  flock  I  ever  saw,  the  wool  was  more  crimped 
than  the  Paular,  ami  less  than  the  Negretti,  but  was  thick 
and  soft.  This  flock  formerly  bcloni^Ml  to  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  ant!  at  their  expulsion,  was  bought  by  the  family 
of  Aquirres.  The  wool  in  England  was  koown  as  the 
Mures  flock,  and  wss  highly  esteemed.  All  the  bucks 
of  these  three  flocks  had  large  horns.  The  Eseurials 
were  about  as  tidl  as  the  Paulars,  but  not  quite  so  round 
and  broa<i,  being  in  general  rather  more  slight  in  their 
make;  their  wool  was  crhnped,  but  not  quite  so  thiek  as 
the  Paular  or  Negretti,  nor  were  their  skins  so  loose  as 
the  Negretti  and  Aqueirres,  nor  had  they  so  mueh  wool 
on  tl^e  £iee  snd  legs.  The  Montaroo  bore  a  coneiderable 
resemblance  to  the  Eseurials.  The  Escurial  flock  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  but  when  Philip  the  dd 
built  the  Escurial  palace,  he  gave  them  to  the  frkrs, 
whom  he  placed  in  a  convent  that  was  attached  to  the 
palace,  as  a  source  of  revenue.  These  four  flocks  were 
moderately  gummed.  The  Geudaloape  flock  was  rathor 
larger  in  the  bone  then  the  two  preceding,  about  the  same 
beigiit,  but  not  qcdte  so  handsomely  fornied,  their  wool 
wss  thick  and  erimpeil,  their  skins  loose  and  doublii^, 
their  faces  and  legs  not  mnterially  ditlbrent  from  the  two 
latter  flocks,  hot  in  general  they  were  more  gummed 
than  ei  ttrer  of  the  other  floeks.  In  point  of  fineness  thero 
was  very  Uttte  difference  between  these  six  flocks,  and  as 
%  have  been  told  by  weH  inlMrmed  persons,  there  is  very 
iHtle  diflbrence  in  this  respect  among  the  Leonesa  Trash- 
umsntes  in  general.  The  Eseurials^  the  Montarees  and 
the  Gaadaloupes  were  not  in  general  so  heavy  iiomed  as 
tlie  other  three  flocks,  and  about  one  in  six  of  the  bucks 
were  without  horns,  or  what  is  commonly  oalled  a  polled 
btt^. 

I  had  selected  by  the  Plaular  shepherds,  who  came  with 
that  flock,  three  hundred  sheep  which  I  shipped  to  New- 
buryport.  The  half  of  these  were  Paulars,  a  fourth 
Aqueirres,  an  eighth  Eseurials  and  the  other  eighth 
Montarcos  and  Negrettis.  These-  I  put  on  the  farm  in 
Weathersfield,  Yt.,  that  I  bought  after  my  return  to<  the 
United  States,  and  also  drove  up  about  a  hundred,  the  re« 
mainder  of  those  I  had  shipped  to  Boston.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  iDvarlablc  practice  in  Spain,  I  bred  the  re- 
spective flocks  separately,  or  what  in  farmer  s  language 
is  called  in  and  in;  ihe  custom  in  Spain  having  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  of  breeding  flie  backs  and  ewes 
of  the  same  cabanna  or  flock  together,  or  in  and  in ;  but 
in  about  1816  or  1817, 1  mixed  the  dillbrcnt  flocks  to- 
gether, and  have  so  bred  my  merinos  ever  since. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  found  some  twenty  or  thirty  sam- 
ples of  the  Paular  flock  that  was  sent  me  from  Spain  to 
Lisbon,  and  by  clipping  from  my  sheep  about  as  many 
samples,  just  as  they  came  to  band,  I  was  satisfied  that  my 
flock  had  improved;  aod  some  ten  or  a  dozen  wool  grow- 
ers who  compared  the  two,  were  of -the  same  opinion. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  mixing  the  several  fiocks  to- 
gether, or  to  a  very  close  attention  to  (he  selection  of  my 
bucks,  I  cannot  say,  but  (he  fiust  unquestionably  is  so.  I 
well  know,  as  you  say,  that  many  have  been  lalterly  run- 
ning atxMit  the  country  puffiing  up  their  sheep  astbll  blood ' 
Paulars,  which  name  has  doubtless  been  adopted  beoauseil 
is  generally  understood  that  the  Paular  flock  carried  tho 
heavieU  flososs^  hot  with  the  osospUan  of  eight  or  ten  jmsi 
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blood  merino  ewes  which  I  bare  tolU  within  three  or 
four  yeari,  ami  about  fifty  pare  blood  merino  buck*  with 
in  about  five  years»  I  do  not  Imow  nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  if  a  pure  blood  mermo  in  the  United  States,  besides 
those  which  I  own. 

The  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  from  1823  to  1836, 
the  ra^  for  Saxony  sheep  was  so  great  that  few  or  none 
of  our  wool  growers  would  breed  from  merino  bneks, 
who  could  get  Saxony;  and  after  the  large  importation 
of  Saxony  in  1825  and  1826,  the  Saxonies  or  their  crosses 
were  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  breeder.  From 
1838,  as  the  diflerent  prices  of  wool  were  in  no  fiur  pro- 
portion to  the  difierence  of  Iti  quality,  the  light  woo) 
Saxony  fleecee  got  daily  more  and  more  out  of  repute  im- 
til  we  are  finally  getting  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
are  giving  up  the  fine,  soft  felting  wools  for  the  coaner 
and  harsher  and  heaviest  fleeces.  This  is  a  great  error, 
because  fine  wools  must  always  be  in  demand  for  our  su- 
perfine broadcloths  and  cassimeres,  and  with  a  proper  se- 
lection of  buclcs  and  ewei,  fleeces  averaging  three  pounds 
weight,  may  be  as  easily  grown  of  flne,  soft,  silky  wool, 
possessing  the  felting  property  in  the  greatest  degree,  as 
ean  be  teom  sheep  which  yield  only  two  poonds  and  a 
quarter  to  two  pounds  and  a  l^lf  a  fleece. 

In  1810  a  very  intelligent  London  wool  broker,  who 
was  sent  to  LiAon  for  the  puschase  of  wool  for  several 
£oglish  manufacturing  establishment*,  which  was  princi- 
pally sent  there  for  sale,  daring  that  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  fVench  being  in  possession  of  the  North  of  Spain, 
informed  me  that  the  Leonesa  wool  possessed  the  felt|ng 
property  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Saxony,  and  that  it 
was  generally  used  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
superfine  cloths  in  preference  to  the  Saxony.  Since  that 
time,  the  Saxony  doubtless  hss  been  very  much  impro- 
ved, and  may  have  attained  to  equal  perfection  in  this  re- 
spect. I  think  there  is  a, general  error  prevailing  in  oar 
country  in  regard  to  wool.  Light  fleeces  and  fine  wool 
are  almost  universally  oonsidmd  as  synonymous.  A 
flock  of  sheep  that  will  yield  three  pounds  of  wool  by  be- 
ihg  evenly  fed  summer  and  winter,  and  kept  in  fair  stock 
case,  by  being  lialf  starved  both  summer  and  winter,  may 
be  reduced  to  two  pounds.  Now  no  one  who  knows 
any  thing  about  wool,  will  undertake  to  oonteod  that  this 
half-starved  and  sickly  growth  of  wool  will  make  as 
strong,  and  durable  a  cloth  as  will  a  healthy  growth  of 
wool  from  the  same  sbeepj  nor  will  the  cloth  made,  finun 
the  starveling  wool,  handle  so  soft  and  well  as  that  made 
Irom  the  healthy  wool.  Sheep,  too,  which  have  been 
well  pastured  in  summer  and  half-starved  in  winter, 
wliich  is  no  uncommon  esse,  in  keeping  more  stock  than 
our  winter  fodder  will  maintain^  will  have  a  very  une- 
qual growth  of  wool;  the  summer  growth  will  be  strong 
and  flexible,  while  the  winter  growth,  ihoogh  a  shade 
finer  in  the  fibre,  will  be  dry  and  tender;  'and  such  wool 
will  not  make  cloth  which  is  strong  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
The  Saxony  manufacturers  understand  this  principle  well, 
and  select  accordingly,  and  hence  make  more  durable 
cloths  than  the  English}  and  they  handle  as  well,  not- 
withstanding the  superior  finish  of  the  English.  Yet  we 
hear  our  wool  buyers  crying  out,  flne  wool,  sir  I  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  which  seems 
to  be  their  principal  standard  for  fine  wool;  and  accord- 
ing to  this  standard,  the  wool  of  a  flock  of  sickly  starvel- 
ings, as  britUe  as  rotten  etraw,  would  be  the  acme  of  per- 
fection. 

I  think  I  have  now  answered  all  your  questions,  and 
if  I  have  tresspassed  too  Ur  upon  your  patience,  I  hope  to 
find  an  apology  in  the  solicitude  which  you  evinced  to 
obtain  full  information  on  the  subject.  Since  beginning 
this  letter,  I  have  looked  over  some  letters  and  papers, 
touching  the  number  of  merinos  exported  to  this  country, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Calvin  Benton  in  1836,  respecting  the  number  ship- 
ped, and  which  error  I  fell  into  (torn  trusting  altogether 
to  my  memory.    Respectfully,  Wm.  Jaxvis. 

CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  GEORGIA. 

MsssBS.  Oayloxd  &  TvcKEX^About  the  middle  of 
January,  1843, 1  moved  to  this  place,  which  is  considered 
by  the  neighbors,  the  poorest  plantation  in  the  neighbor- 
hibod*  it  hairiBf  ben  in  eoaitaat  eoltiTatlon  for  upwards 


of  twenty  years,  wifhoaC  rest  or  manure.  It  is  poor  fan^ 
land,  but  lies  almost  level,  and  is  eaqr  U>  coUivale.  I 
very  soon  became  a  subscril>er  for  your  valuable  Cultiva. 
tor,  and  noticing  J>r,  Cloud*s  improved  plan  of  rais'mg 
cotton,  I  was  induced  to  try  one  acre.  Not  having  the 
proper  kind  of  compost,  I  used  for  broad-cast,  raw  stable 
manure,  and  in  each  hill  half  a  gallon  of  such  as  I  could 
gather  in  the  barn-yard,  and  troUed  it  throughout  after 
Sie  Dr.'s  plan.  fVom  insects  and  other  causes,  there 
was  568  missing  hills;  from  this  acre  I  gathered  1,428 
lbs.  seed  cotton.  In  August,  we  had  a  slight  drouth;  the 
cotton  turned  yellow,  ami  cast  a  great  many  of  the  balls 
and  squares;  this  I  think  was  occasioned  by  the  raw  sta- 
ble manure. 

I  also  planted  six  seres  four  and  a  half  feet  by  three, 
and  put  in  each  hill  half  a  gallon  of  bam  yanl  manure, 
not  having  any  for  broadcast  cultivation,  nearly  the  same 
as  the  above;  the  yield  was  above  a  thousand  pounds  per 
acre.  The  bslance  of  my  cotton  was  plaated  in  the  onii- 
nary  way  without  manure,  3^  feel  by  12  inches.  From 
this  I  gathered  615  lbs.;  I  thmk  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  land  previous  to  planting.'  I  am  fully 
satisfied,  if  I  had  used  the  proper  kind  of  compost,  in- 
stead of  the  unrotted  stable  manure,  and  a  full  stand,  I 
would  have  had  3,000  lbs.  instead  of  1,428.  I  am  so 
much  pleased  with  the  Dr.'s  plan,  that  I  expect  hereafier 
lo  practice  it  as  &r  as  my  ability  will  afibrd;  and  if  I 
could  obtain  some  of  Dr.  Cloud  a  improved  cotton  seed,  I 
flatter  myself  that  in  a  few  yearn  I  would  be  able  to  as- 
tonish some  of  our  cotton  planters  that  adhere  so  strena- 
ottsly  to  the  old  sjrstem  of  kill,  cripple  and  go  ahead. 

HoMton  Co.  Go.,  Jan.  30<A,  1844.  J.  D.  & 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  WOOL^No.  HI. 

ELA8TICITT. 

Messrs.  Editoxs — A  writer  observes— '<  There  are 
two  antagonist  principles  continually  at  work  in  sTeiy 
part  of  the  frame  of  every  aninAal ;  and  it  is  on  the  deli- 
cate acljustment  and  balance  of  power  between  them,  that 
all  healthy  and  useflil  action  depends;  the  disposition  to 
give  way,  or  submit  to  some  alteration  of  form  when 
pressed  upon,  and  an  energy  by  means  of  which  the  ori- 
guial  form  is  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  external  force  is  re- 
moved." These  two  principles  are  beautifully  exempli- 
fled  in  the  fibres  of  wool,  obvioosly  mneh  dependant  on 
the  numerous  and  minute  spiral  curves,  so  manifest  in  the 
Saxon  and  Merino.  Take  for  instance,  a  sbigle  fibre  of 
wool  of  these  varieties  of  sheep,  if  it  be  stretched  lo  its 
foU  length,  and  then  suddenly  set  free  at  one  extremitf, 
it  will  resume  its  ringlet  form ;  and  hence  upon  the  miion 
of  pKsbUU^  with  the  iUutie  fHneipU  chiefly  depends  the 
usefolness,  and  consequently  value  of  wool. 

The  play  of  these  powers  is  dlilerently  a4|asted  in  dif- 
ferent wools.  In  the  Saxon,  calculated  for  our  finest 
fobries,  the  action  of  these  opposing  principles  is  beaiiti- 
ftdly  balaneed.  Hence  it  is  the  fialmc  is  so  easily  ahoni 
of  its  superfluous  nap,  the  thcility  with  which  it  yields  to 
pressure,  and  covers  the  threads  of  the  doth  with  a  dense, 
soft  pile.  Notwithstanding  the  injury  the  elastic  poweit 
may  receive  by  the  process  of  manufoctiire,  yet  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  the  nttp  presents  innumerable  minote 
curves  closely  tinging  the  texture;  and  to  this  much  of 
the  beauty  of  our  finest  cloth  is  owing.  To  these  oppo 
sing  powers  of  the  fibre,  the  felting  principle  is  note  lit- 
tle indebted,  as  will  be  expUined  hereafter. 

SPIRAL    CURVB.  • 

Hie  spiral  curve  or  ringlet  form  of  wool,  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing'qoalities  be- 
tween wool  and  hair,  the  latter  being  comiiarBtively 
straight  It  is  remarkable  in  all  abort  wooled  dieep,  bat 
in  no  other  varieties  is  It  so  conspicuous  as  the  Suon 
and  Merino.  It  is  observable  in  the  I^icester  and  other 
long  wooled  varieties,  but  in  a  far  less  degree;  and  with 
some  species  of  the  goat  under  the  hair  of  which  is  found 
a  perfect  wool,  having  the  true  felting  properly,  snd  the 
fibre  considerably  curved. 

I  am  now  about  to  state  a  fact,  confirmed  by  my  moch 
lamented  friend,  Mr.  H.  D.  Grove  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  who 
was  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  wbich  from  ilsnovslty,  will 
surprise  many. 

There  if  an  hitiMte  oouMxion  beCwecR  the  fin«Mi 
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•r  He  «Mi»  nd  the  imnbcr  of  tfM  earet,  or  ofli«rwiiey 

dUwStr tf  Itejttri.  It  ihoald  be  stated,  however,  tint 
Ar^  9  Bore  fenenll J  true  of  ^v^  Buton  and  Merino.  It 
CB  be  otUj  demoitttnUed,  if  the  experiment  it  ISurly 
Bade  vidi  flu  eiierMMf er,  care  being  taken  not  A  de- 
gtof  the  OBTef  by  extension,  bat  tbe  fibre  placed  in  (he 
isitnneal  n  it  nmtnraUy  grow$  upon  tAs  tteip.  From 
1L  Ldbsa'S  work  on  German  manas^ement  of  sheep,  the 
Ulowii;  it  eztneted,  bearing  on  thin  point : 

*<Tboie  breeding  purs  Saxons,  inspect  their  fioela 
teM^Bcs  in  the  year;  before  winter,  when  tiie  selec- 
tiosof  iambs  is  maile,  in  the  spring,  and  at  shearing 
tiefe  EKh  dieep  is  placed  in  its  torn  on  a  kind  of  tkble, 
mi  enmined  carefolly  as  to  'the  growth,  the  elasticity, 
lliepfakidty,  flie  briUianey,  and  the  fineness  of  the  wool. 
Tk  idler  is  sscertained  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  It 
kafkud  thai  tk^n  wot  m^ttkUniammeetiimbikiDt^ntk^ 
Jamn  tftk$jilhr0  amd  th»  mtmUr  cf  eurtf§$t  this  was 
■9R  sDeontdy  noted,  and  the  fbllowing  table  was  eon* 
sneted.  Tbe  fleece  was  sorted  in  the  manner  usual  in 
Fnsec  The  flnmesa  of  the  Snperelecta,  or  picklock,  is 
reproalcd  by  a  spaa  eoirespooding  with  the  number  7 
QQltenShsBMnt." 

Curves  in 

Stn.    Vast           an  inch.  Diameter  of  fibre. 

L^ipwhrti,       27  to  29      7  or  l-840th  of  an  inch. 

1  Beete,             24  to  28      8  or  1.735th        «< 

I  Mm,             20  to  23      9  or  1.660th        << 

itea^Aiflia,  19  to  19  10  or  1.588th        «< 

iilR»k,             16  to  17  11  or  1.534th        «« 

&Tata,               14  to  15  11|  or  l^lOth        <• 

Heatore  will  show  the  necessity  of  more  care  with 
wA  growers  in  breeding  from  such  sheep  only  whose 
voQi  ipproiimates  nearest  to  tbe  principle  laid  down,  as 
it  a  to  this  earlni  form  of  wool  its  most  valuiible  uses 
dqtenL  It  is  one  agent,  though  not  the  principal,  in 
pratadq;  the  phenomena  of  felting.  '<It  materially 
MitrilnlM  to  that  disposition  of  the  fibres  which  enables 
fttnio  Jllaeb  and  entwine  themselves  together;  it  mul* 
tipiici  the  opportonities  lor  this  interlacing,  and  it  increa. 
m  ^  diflcolly  of  uarareling  the  felt." 

Tbe  iimeroiis  and  minnle  cnrves  beings  as  observed,' 
^aaOj  dianeteriatic  of  the  pure  Saxon  and  Merino, 
vis  ivrs  as  a  sure  test,  in  all  cases,  of  the  purity  of 
Uao^aDd  therefore  aflbrds  a  certain  and  unerring  guide 
it  tbe  Rieetion  of  breeding  sheep.  If  it  is  rigidly  adhe- 
nd  (0,  die  every  day  attempts  to  dispose  of  grades  for 
^  bred  di»^  will  be  frustrated. 

BOFTHSSS. 

It  imot  ss  generally  known  as  it  should  be,  that  soft- 

Bcss  is  a  qaaLity  of  wool  of  much  consequence.    When 

the  VQol  boyer  and  stapler  proceed  to  an  examination  of 

ipiRel,  fbeir  judgment  will  be  materially  afliMsted  as  to 

iiiTiloe,  whether  <<  soft  fai  handle,*'  or  otherwise.  This,' 

bowereit  genenlly  speaking,  is  the  result  of  compara- 

tive  fineness;  bat  by  no  means  always  so,  for  wool  of  the 

■BK  qulity  of  fineness  has  not  the  same  degree  of  soft. 

wt*   Thoe  are  several  causes  to  account  for  it,  and 

aioe;  them  is  soil;  as  for  instance,  the  chalky  districts 

otEiij^lani,  affect  the  wool  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 

itoTvisbly  brittle  and  harsh.    This  however,  is  only 

^-    The  general  cause  of  a  deficiency  of  softness  in 

vooli  of  the  same  breed,  may  be  referred  directly  to  the 

tot&iM  o(  the  sheep.    In  a  former  number  it  was  stated 

^  vhea  the  animal  was  kept  in  uniform  good  eondi- 

^  tbe  necessary  quantity  of  yolk  was  supplied.    Now 

if  there  is  but  little  of  fliis  substance,  which  will  follow 

ut  itene  in  management,  the  wool  will  be  less  pliable 

adMkhHi  to  feel."    Tlierefore  it  nMiy  be  set  down  as  a 

*i**nil  rale,  that  wool  owes  much  of  its  softness  to  the 

F*BKi  of  a  s^ficiMef  of  fotfe. 

Asatesthaoay  bow  mnch  this  quality  of  wool  is  ap. 
V^ccisted  by  the  nannfheUirer,  it  is  affirmed  on  the  ao. 
^^ority  of  sn  English  anthor,  <<that  two  parcels  of  sorted 
^  being  taken,  possessing  flic  same  degree  of  fineness, 
"^tbi  oas  having  the  soft  quality  in  an  eminent  degree, 
^tbtdherbemg  hanh,  the  cloth  prepared  firom*  the 
"^M  the  sane  expeiMe,  will  be  worth  move  to  the 
"^^  '  a  HMOCher^byftill  20percent.>*    Tbe 

faiSooOnAaiid  the northen tsdnmily 


of  England,  aUuded  to  in  my  last,  is  very  much  for  the 
fAj/tdt  to  promote  softness  of  the  woOl;  and  the  result 
firom  the  manufiusture  of  such  wool,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Bakewell,  will  also  be  remembered. 

Truentn  of  the  fibre,  and  the  influMU  of  temperature 
upon  wool  will  be  embraced  in  the  following  chapter. 

L.  A.  MoBaxix. 

Xofcs  nU^e,  Tcmpkine  Co,,  Nl  F. 


ROAD  WORKING. 


Messxs.  Oatloxd  &  TvcKxa — Among  the  manyuse- 
tal  subjects  that  have  received  attention  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Cultivator,  I  see  this  has  not  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  That  great  errors  exist  in  road  working,  is  ob- 
vious to  every  reflecting  mind.  If  the  time  spent  to- 
wards making  and  repairing  the  roads  in  our  county  luul 
been  judiciously  applied,  it  would  have  made  every  foot 
of  them  free  and  in  better  condition  than  they  now  are; 
but  such  is  notihe  case;  on  all  the  great  market  roads, 
the  iarmer  is  mortified  with  the  sight  of  a  gate  across  it. 

I  shall  now  unitertake  to  give  you  a  description  of  the 
way  our  roads  are  made  and  repaired  in  this  township, 
with  this  remark,  that  I  believe  they  are  as  well  attended 
to  as  in  any  part  of  our  wide  country.  ^Our  population 
for  industry  and  intelligence,  need  not  fear  to  be  compa- 
red with  any  other.  At  our  annual  town  meetings,  a 
certain  amount  is  raised  for  the  roads,  and  overseers  ap- 
pointed for  the  several  districts.  Then  by  a  master 
stroke  of  policy,  before  they  leave  the  ground,  they  pay 
$500  of  this  tax  by  extra  allowance  on  the  price  of  their 
labor.  Next  when  convenient,  the  overseer  calls  them 
out  to  work  on  the  road,  to  meet  at  such  a  place,  one 
with  his  team,  and  a  doaen  or  twenty,  or  perhaps  more, 
with  each  a  shovel ;  this  helps  lo  support  them  when 
they  get  too  lazy  to  stand  alone;  then  commences  the 
work;  the  team,  with  one  to  hold  and  one  to  drive, 
goes  ahead  and  , scratches  up  a  little  dirt,  and  .the 
rest  follow  after  and  throw  it  in;  and  should  It  happen 
not  to  rain  for  so^e  days  to  come,  they  will  not  do  much 
hurt.  If  one  of  the  number  should  chance  to  say  where 
an  improvement  mij^ht  be  made,  he  is  silenced  by  the 
mi^rily  telling  him  that  it  would  be  spending  too  much 
time  in  one  place.  If  a  email  stone  bridge  is  necessary, 
fM'  overseer,  who  is  generally  very  much  interested  in 
th«  wel&re  of  the  district,  tells  them  it  is  wrong  to  take 
th«  district  money  for  such  a  purpose;  so  a  county  free- 
holder  is  called,  and  as  much  paid  in  fees  as  would  have 
done  the  work;  thus  taxing  themselves  two  dollars  to. 
save  one,  and  this  is  done  by  men  who  are  slirewd  cal- 
culators  in  their  private  aiblrs;  they  appear  to  feel  and 
act  as  if  this  was  a  burthen  imposed  upon  them  in  which 
they  liave  no' interest. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  road 
working  with  some  few  exceptions  so  Car  as  my  obser- 
vations  extend;,  I  shall  now  try  to  point  out  some  reme- 
dies  as  they  occur  to  my  mind.  And  first,  let  the  people 
bring  their  minds  to  bear  on  the  sul^t.  Next,  let  the 
one  who  has  the  management  of  the  work,  call  out  no 
more  help  than  can  be  profitably  employed;  aix  men 
will  always  do  more  work  on  the  road  than  twelve;  be 
sitfe  to  have  all  the  necessary  team  help  and  tools  of 
every  sort  that  may  be  wanted.  If  there  is  a  hill  that 
requires  all  the  exertion  of  a  team  to  ilraw  10  cwt,  let 
t|iem  be  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  improve  it,  either 
by  altering  its  course,  or  by  pull  tag  it  down  till  they  are 
able  with  the  same  exertion  to  draw  20  cwt. 

We  live  here  in  a  hilly  country,  and  I  know  many  such 
that  before  this,  might  have  been  lessened  one-balf  in  the 
draft,  with  the  tax  that  has  been  paid.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  our  roads,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  ground, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  work  it  would  require  to  cover  if 
with  gravel  <<8  or  10  inches,"  must  remain  pretty  much 
as  they  arc;  they  are  mostly  level,  and  when  frozen  or 
dxy  are  good;  but  the  hills  are  hills  in  all  seasons  and  in 
all  weather.  And  last  of  all,  bring  tbe  subject  to  notice 
now  and  then  in  the  useful  columns  of  the  Cultivator. 
Good  roads  and  good  husbandry  are  nearly  allied.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  no  eflbrt  is  asade  to  improve  the 
one,  the  other  is  in  a  eorrespoodiog  eoodition. 
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81k  OitV4>ea  oak  tkt  (Dncliacik. 

CULTUKE  OF  FItUIT— No.  m. 

ADDITIOirjJ.    KXMASa     ON     T&AirnXAHTlKOj    G&ATT- 

HfO,  &C. 

^The  writer  havbg  just  been  favored  with  tome  criti- 
cismt,  and  additional  remarla,  firom  a  lource  eotilled  to 
the  highest  confidence,  hastenftto  add  them  to  the  re- 
marks already  furnished.  n 

*'  8ev§n  fut  in  diameter  is  aot  loo  large  for  the  holes, 
but  it  is  too  much  to  insist  on  when  many  trees  are  to  be 
transplanted;  because  common  folks  wonld  not  obtain  ttie 
necessary  labor  in  the  planting  season.  I  could  not,  fof 
one.  -By  being  too  strenuous,  our  adrice  might  be 
wholly  r^ted."  The  ol^ect  of  the  writer  of  these  ar- 
ticles was  to  state  what  he  considered  the  hut  and  mMt 
eeonotttieal  course,  not  what  he  thought  would  be  most 
probably  followed.*  The  holes  may  be  dug  for  ten 
cents  a  piece ;  the  trees  cost  twice  as  much,  and  will  grow 
more  than  twice  as  last,  and  produce  more  than  double  ia 
a  given  time.  But  veiy  few  can  afford  to  spare  the  labor 
in  the  transplanting  season;  hence  it  is  better  either  to 
make  the  holes  somewhat  smaller,  to  dig  and  nearly  t)\ 
them  at  some  other  season,  or  to  transplant  one-half  as 
many,  which,  if  done  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  after- 
wards well  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  more  fruit 
Ihan  a  much  greater  number  taken  care  of  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  necessity  for  large  holei  would  doubtless 
bo  in  a  ipreat  degree  obviated,  in  planting  large  orchards, 
by  plowing  a  strip  of  land  eight  feet  wide  for  each  row, 
of  double  depth,  and  app^ing  and  thoroughly  mixing 
with  the  soil,  so  much  well  rotted  manure,  compos^  or 
chip^dirt,  as  the  case  may  require. 

«<  The  great  benefits  of  chip-dirt  and  rotten  wood,  ao 
excellent  for  all  kinds  of  treei^  both  for  fniit  and  orna- 
mental, has  been  o^'erlooked.'' 

«  No  certain  rule  will  apply  well  for  the'djstancen  be- 
tween apple  trees.  The  JSotigA  would  do  well  on  a8<;u«ro 
ro<l  or  160  to  the  acre,  while  of  «<  the  18  otm«s  appU,**^ 
more  dwarfish  still,  more  than  200  might  grow  en  an 
acre.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spitzetibwrg  ought  to  stand  on 
four  square  rods,  and  the  Sioaar  on  half  that  Fpaee. 
Again,  the  Seckel  pear,  and  all  cut-leaved  peach  trees, 
are  dwarfs.  «Mere  varieties  [oflen]  diffbr  greatly. in 
in  size.'  "  But  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  uni- 
form distance  in  planting  common  orchards,  and  in  the 
former  article,  the  average  was  taken.  The  instances 
Just  mentioned  are  unusual  variations,  and  in  very  large 
orehartls  for  commercial  purposes,  it  might  be  well  to 
>'ary  the  distances  of  the  rows,  without  changing  the  dis- 
tances in  (hem,  for  the  several  sizes. 

«'  Does  the  curcullo  ^rarelfT  though  'frequintltf  attack 
the  earlier  peaches?*'  The  writer  stated  in  No.  1,  (hat 
<*it  rarely  touches  other  ttian  smooth  slant  fruit;*'  and 
tliat  «the  earlier  peaches  frequently  suffer  from  its  at- 
tack."  The  White  and  Red  Nutmeg  were  chiefly  allu- 
ded to,  which  are  rare  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  va- 
rieties. They  are  also  comparatively  smooth,  nearly  as 
much  so  as  the  apricot,  which,  though  not  possessing  the 
glossy  surface  of  the  plum  and  nectarinci  is  so  clear  of 
down  as  to  invite  freely  the  attacks  of  tliis  insect.  '<  No 
notice  is  given  of  catching  it  on  sheets;  and  yet  without 
this  method,  I  could  not  hope  for  apricots  in  a  fruit  gar- 
den as  large  as  mine.  Last  spring  we  destroyed  [by  this 
means]  more  than  1,600,  and  more  than  this  number  tin^ 
years  before."  It  is  done  as  follows :— Sheets  are  spread 
under  the  tree,  which  is  jarred  violently;  the  insects  im- 
mciliately  drop  on  the  white  surGu;e,  where  they  are  seen 
at  a  glance,  and  destroyed  by  the  thumb  and  finger.  The 
best  time  for  the  work  is  the  cool  of  the  morning.  If 
commenced  early  enough  in  the  season  and  continued 
every  morning  for  a  few  weeks,  this  moile  proves  very 
effectual.  Twice  or  three  times  a  day  would  doubtless  be 
better.    The  blow  of  a  mallet  on  the  stump  of  a  sawed 
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limb,  it  Ibe  best Aiodex>f iurring  IheUcM.    A 
time  is  sufficient  for  many  tr^es,  ijf  afew  boys 
to  carry  and  a pread  the  ihteets. 

<<  The  fail  qf  water  should  be  applied  [in  txanspUmt* 
ing]  by  throwing  on  about  two  or  three  enacts  at  a  tim^ 
thou|^  dosAiag  would  be  a  better  word/' 

<<  Transplamii]^  in  autumn  ahoiiki  be  confined  to  diy 
soils,  or  such  as  are  so  ibose  that  water  will  not  stand  ia 
the  holes  during  wintstr.  In  cUy>  Ireea  sbould  not  be  ssi 
in  aatumn." 

«  To  guard  against  aiifls,  ruse  a  amaU  moond  of  casth 
one  foot  high  round  the  tree.  Tbia  method  has  aeiivr 
laiM  with  me,  and  has  proved  of  no  injavy •'* 

The  preceding  remarics  are  given  with  the  hope  tbi* 
they  may  prove  of  value  to  othei%  to  whom  ol^jsotioaa 
similar  to  thote  just  qttoted»  nay  JwTe  ooonmd. 


PRUHUfG  OROHARSB.— Pig.  B9. 

In  the  MaMrks.on.the  Apple,  in  ihe  last  number  of  ttif 
paper»  n  vary  oommon  error  In  pmning  old  trees,  was 

not  notieed.    It  oonsistB  in 


trlmmsngnpliie  brandiet  to 
a  belgm  of  tsn  or  flfieen  fast 
from  Iha  ground;  which, 
wiihont  much  beBeftting  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  rendeis 
Uieir  appeannee  extremely 
uneightly,  and  preelodas  the 
ponlbi]^  of  gatherlBg  the 
fmit  without  «Maidifficttliy. 
Fig.  39,  represents  two  >p<' 
cimena  of  Oiis  bad  pruning; 
which  are  not  worse  in  sp- 
Kvt^^^r^^  pearance,      than     hundre<i« 

Figure  411.  found  all  over  the  eounirjr. 

Fig.  40,  shows  how  they  should  be  trimmed,  to  cause  a 
fine,  new,  thrifty  head,  not  so  high  as  to  be  above  easy 
reach,  nor  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
In  heaiiing  down  all  large  trees  of  this  kind,  it  wiU  be 
obvious  that  the  large  wounds  need  a  covering;  the  best 
of  which  is  a  mixture  of  tar  and  brick-diiat,  applied  hot 
to  the  fresh  surface. 

The  trees  are  repreeented  leaflets.  In  order  to  show 
them  more  clearly.  J*  ^*  '^* 


*  To  this  he  acknowledges  himoelf  inferior  in  shre^vdncsi  lo 
the  nan  from  Limerick,  who,  writing  home/stnted  heh&d  mm/ 
in  Americfi  twice  a  we«k:  *'  But,"  s^id  hit  comDaaioo,  <'  vou 
h«f e  it  cvcrf  dny."  '« Aye,"  replied  he,  "  but  do  you  think  Vm 
such  a  fool  as  to  tell  them  what  they  will  aeter  beliefe!" 

t'  A  large  striped  apple,  eommonly  known  as  the  "  rpsnlfl 
Mwe  efple." 


CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT No.  IV. 

^  THE  casnar. 

^  Cherry  ttoeks,  in  common  with  those  of  other  fruit 
trees,  are  beet  when  raised  f^om  seed;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  stones  should  be  dried  moderately  in  the  shade 
and  then  buried  in  earth,  or  else  burled  ai  soon  as  taken 
from  the  pulp.  If  they  become  moch  dried,  vegetation 
will  always  be  retarded  a  year,  andgeneraUy  whoUyprp- 
vented.  The  mttaard  or  heart  varieties  ars  preferable 
for  stocks  on  account  of  their  stnight  and  rapid  rp^/h 
They  are  graOed  atandard  height,.wben  the  round  frniiea 
varieaes  are  inserted  into  them,  ns  in  soeh  iease  i^^f^'f; 
Qtah  better  ehapedtraes.  Whnnbnddedsltiidsrd  height. 
ha  Ana  Aoot  of  the  bad  i*ouM  ba  oNi  down  ^  three  oi 
ftHir  faiehei,  to  loini abetter  bend.  _^,w. 

Great  diflnilr  it  nowtiMS  l^nd  in  ^'"•"S 
grafiiagDMnbeRy.    it  aboAld  be  pscfomid  vciy  •»' 
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mtgn^  btbre  Uie  buds  have  ttarted  in  th«  Imat  «W* 
|ii«.  Mdb9  hat  alao  bMn  fbqad  fUfltbntt.  Tbis  can 
bt  iwifnllj  pracdoad  only  on  tbrifty  alocka  during 
tbftf  aoH  Tifaioni  itite  of  growtb,  frhieb  it  npikUy  in 
d»c«ljpirtof  aoBBmor;  tbe  delay  of  n  fow  weda  will 
^te  ivtfoot  cnlimy  the  ndh— ion  of  the  bud. 

The  enBiTated  rarietiet  of  the  cbeny  ere  diTided  into 

tve  dmmi  tktj^,  coneieting  of  the  Mmswde,  Heerts^ 

lad  Kgurauiy  ie  chenbeierised  by  tnUnets^  ^muX  well 

^^tAmd  pynmidal  Ibnn;  by  light  green  leavet,  large 

iBl  vtgoiQai  yoo^g  brenchei^  and  a  sweet,  or  bitter,  but 

Mt  eat  tiite.   The  $$etmd  pUut^  ineludee  the  Dukes, 

lfanlH%  and  eommon  soar  or  pie  <diecry,  and  has 

aai],iBi^pilar  JMd  conpect  breaches  of  low  sj^esding 

givri,  dtfk  green  leaver  and  strongly  acid  fruit.    ▲ 

Hti*  n«iT<k>n  wili  enable  any  one  readily  to  dlstin- 

gaiil  tee  tvo  kiad%  even  when  the  trees  are  not  more 

ilua  1  tot  is  height. 

ItefiDUowiag  are  among  some  of  the  host  Tarieties: 

L  Hcanr-sHaPED  Fbqit. 

Iii9  JlfMiMs.  This  is  probably  the  eertiest  Tsriety 
of  vahit.  It  ripens  in  the  early  part  of  sixth  month 
(Ime,)  nwdnei  earlier,  and  is  not  later  than  the  Early 
llfy.  lib  of  good  size^  oblong,  heart>sfaaped,  dark  reit, 
ud  of  food,  M  not  high  davor .  It  is  an  abundant  bear- 
«r,  ad  ■  &te  to  crack  fh>m  moisture. 

Bid  Tvtirin. — ^A  fhiit  of  large  size  and  uncommon 
ocdloeCfalbf  eome,  eonsidereil  superior  to  all  oth- 
cn.  TW  Wt  ii  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter- M  sla  erowded,  it  is  smaller,  and  is  then  liable 
torerflsAflrce. 

Tie  Aefc  Gsmis  is  smaller  then  the  Black  Tartarian, 
agntf  bcaitr,  end  of  fine  flavor.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  ^mm  putt  of  Kew-Tork,  and  is  occasionally  known 
Bdir  (he  cnoneoas  names  of  Ox-heart,  Albany  cherry, 

kt. 

Wmt  IMsKsik— The  fruit  Isdf  aMdhm  slxe,  and 
of  Bat  ciseUent  flavor,  even  superior  in  quality  to  the 
^walnr  variety.  It  is  also  a  great  bearer.  Two  va- 
»twibr  Ibis  nana,  are  described  hi  nine  books,  both 
df  vtieh  iPfsar  to  be  diatinet,  and  inftrior  to  this,  which 
setffsMly  the  writer. 

As  AKm  isa  ffiiit  of  mwrnnmnn  exeellenoe.  it  is 
tte  vokci  of  hi  the  London  Pomologieal  Magasine  »— 
*«1UiinalMbl0  vaciaty  waa  raised  in  180^  fkom  the 
^MsAofihsChaAon  wbiA  had  been  fecMn«iatert  by  the 
tinMiaiof  the  White  Heart.  Its  merits  can  scarcely 
bdoohifbly  spoken  o&  In  flavor  it  is  considered  try 
"ffa  te  most  delieiona  of  cherries;  in  beauty  it  is 
Kutdjr  iBipasfcd  by  any  other;  and  its  hanlineai  and 
poiiaedrmcsi  are  now  aicoriained  by  the  experience  of 
111  vbo  hkxk  cultivated  it.»  ▲  few  yeara'  cultivation  in 
vcneia  Hew-Yock,  fHUly  eonoborates  the  high  abaiac- 
*«iiisve  given. 

Tbe  Trmuparwnl  Oatgne  is  one  of  the  best  of  later 
^am.  The  tree  ia  of  very  yigORMis  growth,  and 
rcUnbuadut  and  regular  ciops;  the  fhiitk  of  medium 
"Vi»a  whett/tfiy  f^  Is  of  a  rery  high  and  ezceUent 
hvor. 

TbGnffloo,  Yellow  Spanish,  or  White  Bigarreau,  is 
.taokibls  ibr  the  Tigorona  growth  of  the  young  trees, 
^  for  the  large  aixe,  beauty  and  excellenee  of  the 
*^  It  is  HMire  spreading  in  growth  than  most  heart 
tnen 

A  inr  variety  from  England,  named  Edg^$  Ewrly 
Ut,  rcsesiblea  the  Blade  Tartarian,  but  posaesaas  the 
nre  ncrit  of  ripening  more  than  a  week  before  it  It 
^lareely  been  proved  in  this  country;  but  should  it 
keveUalapCsd  to  our  climate,  it  wiUdoubtleabefbund 
k  noa  Taloslile  acquisition  to  our  list  of  fruits* 

"^  Itfoek  Mazzar4  is  the  natural  species  whence  all 
tbc  adtiratod  varieties  of  the  heart-shaped  cherriee  have 
Vnos;  flM  fruit  is  rery  small,  black  and  of  bitter  flavor, 
aii  h  tbuelbre  only  to  be  cultivated  for  stocks. 

2.  FJtvrr  Round. 
^a%JlBf.— The  arowth  of  this  tree  is  very  slow,  and 
«•  bait  a  «nU,  and  not  high  flaTored.  Ita  only  merit 
*^<ffipsnlng  before  any  other  aonr  variety.  In  &- 
I""^  ieasQo%  U  asriYeaat  matarity  in  western  New- 
inrbfte  hai«r  part  of  the  flflh  oMoth  (Bfay.) 
^hfkmmi*    laOt  fadt ripsBs  ahonHha  Ihwa  of 


the  Black  Tartarian,  (the  eady  partof  aixth  month,)  and 
when  well  inatured,  is  a  little  above  medium  size,  umI  is 
tendsfj  richf  and  juicy.  It  is  rather  loo  acid  when  first 
ripe  to  be  pleasant  to.  the  taste,  but  is  ibe  Ibr  cooking;  it 
becomes  delicious  when  it  continuca  on  the  tree  a  fbir 
weeks  longer* 

JIfay  DttJ^. — ^Much  confusion  has  prevailed  in  ndatioa 
to  tbis  variety.  This  is  probably  owing  in  part  to  the 
cultivation  of  some  inferior  sub-varieties,  but  chiefly  to 
the  fhct  of  its  great  variation  ip  time  of  ripening.  On 
some  trees  the  fruit  is  ripe,  while  on  others  it  remains 
green,  and  this  difference  is  often  seen  on  different  limbs 
of  the  same  tree.  Hence  (he  absurdity  of  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  writers  on  fruit  dating  the  maturity  of  other  vari- 
eties fjTom  that  of  the  May  I^e.  The  period  continues 
fVom  the  ripening  of  the  Black  Tartarian,  thaough  seve- 
ral following  Weeks.  It  is  a  fhilt  of  great  excellence 
and  richness  of  flavor,  but  is  usually  gathered  when  it  has 
attained  only  two -thirds  of  its  size,  and  before  its  flavor 
is  half  perfected. 

The  Carnation  is  a  large,  fine,  and  hanilsome  fruit,  ri- 
pening about  a  month  later  thai^  the  Black  Tartarian. 

The  BtXU  de  Choisey  much  resembles  the  Carnation  in 
external  appearance,  but  is  earlier,  of  more  delicate  tex- 
ture, and  of  sweeter  and  finer  flavor. 

Excellent  outline  figures  of  a  part  of  the  preceding  va- 
rieties were  publiahea  in  No.  9  of  last  volume  of  the 
Cultivator,  by  ▲.  J.  Downing. 

In  most  parts  of  this  state,  the  cultivation  of  good  va- 
rieties of  the  cherry  has  been  perhaps  more  neglected 
than  any  other  kind  of  fruit;  many  who  have  made  con- 
siderable efibrt,  to  procure  good  orchards,  seem  never 
even  to  have  seen  any  better  than  the  black  mazzard  and 
Kentish  red.  And  those  who  hf v,e  petier  varities,  rarely 
ever  witness  their  good  qualities,  itom  the  very  general 
practice  of  picking  them  before  maturity.  Cherries  not 
unfrequently  attain  the  ap|Mareaci  of  ripeness,  when 
scarcely  more  than  half  size,  while  Utile  of  their  excel- 
lence is  yet  to  be  perceived. 

The  cherry,  to  succeed  well,  should  grow  upon  a  dry, 
light,  rich  aoil.  It  rarely  succeeds  well  in  a  moist  situa- 
tion, and  frequently  dwindles  and  dies  in  a  few  years. 
Pruning  is  but  very  little  practiced,  and  is  generally  not 
needed.  English  writers  mention  cases,  however,  where 
old  stunted  trees  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  pruning, 
ank  speak  of  the  absolute- necessity,  where  it  is  resorted 
to,  of  protecting  the  wounds  thus  made  from  air  and 
moisture  by  an  application  of  a  suitable  compoaitlon.* 

The  dittatii  and  $nfimi€»  to  whiph  the  cherry  is  sub- 
ject, in  New-Tork,  are  few  and  not  formiduble.  The 
tree  is  therefore  one  of  remarkably  safe  and  easy  culture^ 
after  It  has  been  procured.  There  are  some  varieties, 
however,  which  are  attacked  by  an  insect  which  causes 
large  black  excrescences  upon  the  trees.  Whenever  these 
appear,  the  ix^ured  branches  should  be  cut  off  immedi- 
ately and  committed  to  the  fire.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
difliculty  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  is  the  depreda- 
tion of  birds,  especially  of  the  small,  brown  crested  bird, 
called  the  Cedar  Bird,  The  only  eflbctual  remedy  yet 
found,  appears  to  be  powder  and  shot.  The  birils  soon 
become  suspicious  and  fearful,  and  less  destructive. 
Small  trees  of  valuable  fhiit,  might  be  protected  by  a 
coarse  cheap  net  thrown  over  them.  Some  of  the  round 
varieties  are  stung  in  the  fruit  by  the  Curculio. 

' _^      J.  J.  T. 

^    *  EAELY  POTATOES. 


Last  spring,  the  (bllowlng*  experiment  was  made  with 
early  potatoes:  One  row  across  the  garden  was  planted 
as  soon  as  the  ground  was  open,  with  seed  which  had 
b«(en  kept  in  a  warm  cellar,  and  had  become  sprouted 
about  two  inches  long.  Care  was  taken  not  to  bresk  or 
ihjure  these  shoots.  Another  row  beside  this  was  planted 
at  .the  same  time  with  seed  which  had  not  sprouted.  The 
former  were  up  neaily  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  latter, 
and  were  from  four  to  six  inches  above  ground  when  the 
{unsprouted  ones  appeared  at  the  sur&ee.  They  main- 
tained the  same  superiority  through  the  season.     J.  J.  T. 

*  Per  this,  see  a  former  number  of  this  series  of  articlesi  en 
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THE  OULnVATOS. 


CULTURE  or  THE  GRAPE. 


In  our  Febnuuy  nmiibery  we  tpoke  of  Dr.  «Uader- 
woodV  rineyardi  at  Grolon  Point,  WmMmUt  eomty, 
N.  Y.    We  ahoiild  have  tekl  Dr.  Undsbhill. 

We  tre  happy  to  lay  before  our  readen  Ihe  foUowiaif 
eomimiDicatioo  flrom  Dr.  Umletliill : 

McssBS.  Editors — ^I  have  occasioxudly  written  sSme 
artieles  for  the  CuUirator  on  the  culture  of  the  |^pe, 
but  as  some  time  has  elapsed  since  you  last  heard  from 
me,  you  may  have  supposed  I  was  taking  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep,  imd  that  you  would  rouse  me  by  putting 
another  in  possession  of  my  vineyards.  If  these  were 
your  views,  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken.  I  require  no 
process  of  this  kind  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  though  my  engagements  may  pre- 
vent my  communicating  with  the  haronuUr  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  progren  of  this  country,  as  of- 
ten as  I  could  wish. 

The  advantages  that  would  be  derived  not  only  in  an 
individual,  but  a  national  point  of  view,  from  a  greatly 
increased  culture  of  all  our  choice  fruits,  Is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated. The  large  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed 
by  all  classes  in  this  country,  renders  the  antiseptic  and 
diluent  properties  of  fruits  in  temperate  and  tropical  cli- 
mates, absolutely  necessary  to  the  promotion  and  preser- 
vation of  health.  The  alarming  increase  of  diseases  of 
the  heart,  apoplexy,  palsy,  obstructions  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  other  vital  orgaiis,  and  the  rapid  progress  and  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammations  consequent  upon  these  obstruc- 
tions, are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  a  plethoric  or  overloaded  oondition  -of  the 
blood  vessels;  a  state  of  the  system,  which  a  free  use  of 
ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  is  best  calculated  to  prevent  and 
correct  The  ol^|ect  to  be  obtained  in  this  case,  is  too 
manliest  and  striking  to  require  any  enforcement  from 
argument.  Physleiaiis,  however  they  may  differ  in  opin- 
ion on  some  subjects,  agree  on  this,  that  the  free  use  of 
good  ripe  fruits,  such  ai  flie  grape,  the  apple,  peach,  &c. 
&c.,  is  well  calculated  to  promote  and  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  human  system.  We  have  therefore  not  only 
pecuniary  inducements  to  cover  our  fields  and  the  banks 
of  our  rivers  with  ttie  choicest  fruits,  to  delight  the  eye 
and  gratify  the  (asle,  but  a  far  higher  object, 'the  promo- 
tion of  tHe  health  and  happiness  of  our  fellow  orealures. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  to  ailvance  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  some  other  fruits,  (and  ttie  success  has  been 
very  encourapring,)  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  proba- 
bility of  overstocking  the  markets  of  the  large  cities  on 
the  seaboard,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come.  Indeed, 
If  still  greater  eflbrts  are  not  made,  and  far  more  land 
employed  than  has  been  fDr  these  purposes  for  many 
years  past,  the  growth  of  the  cities  will  be  greater  than 
the  growth  of  the  fruit;  atlded  to  which,  rail -roads  and 
steam  have  opened  many  new  markets,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 

The  formers  in  the  interior  and  to  the  west,  owing  to 
their  cheap  alluvial  soils,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  sup- 
ply us  with  Cpirge  quantities  of  grain  and  less  perishable 
articles  than  fruits;  and  the  owners  of  far  more  costly 
land  near  our  large  cities  and  rail-roails,  would  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  turn  their  attention  more  to 
the  productions  of  the  garden,  the  vineyard  and  the  or- 
chani,  than  they  have  heretofore  done.  Tlie  g^pe,  from 
its  arriving  at  the  bearing  state  so  soon,  and  continuing) 
to  produce  a  bountifiil  crop  every  year  when  well  cultili 
vated,  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  of  time,  possesses^ 
advantages  over  every  other  fhiit  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted; and  hence,  of  late  I  have  given  it  a  decided 
preference  on  my  place  at  Croton  Point  As  fast  as  my 
peach  orchards  fail  or  show  symptoms  of  decay,  if  the 
ground  is  suitable,  I  occupy  it  with  the  grape.  A  bank 
well  covered  with  good  plants  of  the  Isabel^  gnp«»  pro- 
perly and  carefully  cultivated,  will,  I  am  fill ly  persua- 
ded, give  larger  and  more  certain  dividends,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  than  any  other  bank  in 
the  State.  Then  the  enijoyment  which  the  management 
of  a  vineyard  will  afibad,  the  general  reader  may  have 
ibrmed  some  idea  of  fn»m  the  perusal  of  the  pagas  of  sa- 
cred and  profane  history,  but  can  never  ftiUy  realise  tiUy 


while  cutting  the  tender 'shooCa  with  hie  own  hand,  Im 
inhales  Che  delightful  perfkime  of  the  delicate  blossom  of 
the  vine;  and  when  at  the  wane  of  the  seaaon,  he  clip 
the  large,  well  filled  elusten  from  Ihe  branches,  enimp 
turittg  the  eye,  the  taste,  and  the  amell,  then  it  is  thai^ 
can  comprehend  the  reason  why  the  grape  has  been  mad( 
the  Uieme  of  the  poM,  philosopher  luid  divine,  in  ever 
age  of  the  world.  Toors  traly,  II.  T.  Un  deb&ill.  ' 
JVhe-VM;,  F§b.  17, 1844.^ 


CHANGE  OF  FRTTIT8. 


*'  I  beg  leave  to  state  the  result  of  an  experiment  madt 
by  mys^tf,  in  order  specially  to  teat  the  correctness  o( 
this  idea,  (that  the  flowers  of  one  tree  are  Impregnatei 
by  the  pollen  of  othen,  thereby  prodoeing  all  manner  of 
fmit;  bat  when  a  tree  is  isolated  ao  that  no  such  unioo 
takes  place,  the  fruit  will  resemble  Che  original.  See 
Cult  vid.  10,  page  87.)  Some  foorteen  years  ago,  wheo 
about  to  emigrate  fh>m  western  Pennsylvania  to  this 
place,  I  prooured  some  seeds  from  an  apple-tree  on  my 
fiither>s  fium,  which  stood  entirely  apart  from  other  fruit 
trees,  and  about  80  rods  from  the  orchard.  As  the  pro- 
duce of  these  seeds,  in  due  time,  I  planted  in  my  orehanf 
three  tree%  which  have  bore  apples  for  several  yesn 
past,  and  we  find  the  fruit  of  each  dilTering  entirely,  one 
from  another,  in  size,  color,  taste,  and  time  of  ripening:, 
and  none  of  them  have  any  reeemblance  to  that  of  tJie 
parent  tree. 

I  am  unable  to  reconcile  these  faet$  with  the  view  of 
your  correspondent,  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing 
that  the  pollen  from  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  had  Mows 
to  the  tree  from  which  I  obtained  the  seeds.  Hsi  the 
opinion  in  question  ever  been  conflimed  by  actual  expe- 
riment, or  ie  it  founded  on  flieory  alone? 

£l0f  Co.,  OMO.  J.   CSAWFOBD." 

We  believe  the  theory  in  qQeetion,  originated  with 
Mr.  Knight  of  England,  who  made  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
periments, to  determine  this  and  other  uncertain  points  lo 
vegetable  physiology.  Supposing  the  pollen  that  im 
pregnated  the  blossoms,  to  be  hi  a  great  degree  distribu- 
ted by  bees  or  other  insects,  he  eovered  soase  bunches  of 
of  apple  blossoms  with  Ibie  moSlin,  so  that  they  most  hare 
been  fertilised  by  the  natural  process,  and  these  seedf 
produced  fruit  like  the  original  tree,  or  with  little  differ- 
ence. Other  bunches  he  covered  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  carefully  opening  the  flowets,  removed  all  the  aa- 
then  before  the  procem  of  impregnation  commeocct!. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  pollen  from  other  flowers  was 
sprinkled  over  the  pistils  of  the  secluded  blossoms,  ami 
the  seeds  from  these,  produced  undoubted  hybrids,  (he 
result  of  a  cross*fertillxation. 

Since  the  labors  of  Van  Mons,  Dnquesoe,  &c.  have 
been  nuule  known,  a  diflTerent  theory  has  become  vriy 
prevalent,  which  is,  <<  that  wild  plants  or  fruits,  while 
growing  in  theur  native  wilds,  are  generally  perpetiiaf<;tl 
from  generation  to  generation  without  change;  hot  ihi& 
is  not  the  case  with  the  h^Hd$  or  euUivaUd  varieties, 
however  isolated,  or  fax  removed  the  tree  may  be  whieh 
produces  the  seeds,  fh>m  any  other  of  its  species.''   Tliis 
theory  supposes  that  all  the  improved  or  cultivated  fnut» 
are  hybrids,  and  that  there  is  m  them  a  constant  lendem*y 
to  show  more  or  less  of  the  different  varieties  from  which 
in  the  course  of  years,  they  have  originated.    On  wi* 
theory,  seeds  from  an  isoUted  tree,  would  furnish  ao 
guarantee  that  the  fhiit  would  be  like  the  parent.    The 
student  of  nature  wiU  not  fail  to  aee  in  this  theory  a  close 
analogy  to  facts  known  to  exist  in  the  hybridjsm  or 
chaises  of  character  in  animahi}  and  our  corrcsponiteoi 
wiU  see  that  the  quesdon  is  one  which  mnstbecoDsidere<» 
open  to  ftmher  invertigation. 

FRUIT    TRBK8. 

The  New- York  True  Sun  says  an  orchard  of  only  wm 
acres  In  Manningtoo,  N.  J.,  produced  l9tt  y^, 

360  bushels  of  apples,  at  60  cts $»»"  ^ 

30  barrels  of  elder  at  $1,50 ^^ 

The  same  man  had  12  aerei  of  ««--r**1!ijSi 
bushels,  at  874  els.,  $825.    So  that  4  siW  of  orci»w«s 

yield  as  mnsh  Insome  m  18  nores  of  • 


TBE  CITLTnrATOB. 


im 


Dowsttc  9t0no»Q. 


fflj-icrnra  CHESsz.rsB3S.—(rig.4i.y 

laid.!,  ff  167  of  Qm  Cultintor,  we  gaTe  a  d 
Kii)<iDtoItfipre«^  (flK.4I0  At  tlut  liiM  U  had  i 
tea  panUr  Mil ;  but  lince  (ben,  aiperieneehai  folly 
uud  iDafvierity.  We  placed  one,  whieh  had  baea 
RB^aktuxlaorHcHn.  H.  P.  fc O.  Allen, of  Du- 
■EiiB(t,  vdl  known  at  eilenaire  manulacturen  of 
etuM.ail  ifler  giving  itathorough  trial,  tba;  have 
tmiM  m  Uie  following  cerliflcale. 
Hnm.  Emrou — We  bate  had  one  of  Mean.  Col- 
loit  Snarl  Patent  Cbecae-PreHei  [u  nia  the 
nav,  ad  coaaiibr  it  roneh  niperior  to  >nr  (hing  of  the 
hoi  n  tare  befbre  wen,  and  think  ibc  properlfei  of 
Ail  pita  Med  only  to  b«  known,  to  bring  it  into  general 
■c.  H.  P.  ft  G.  Allhi. 

Ih—*u^  Afc.  1844. 

i-  B.   Mr.  L.  KKHWUtT,  Jr.  of  Haitlbtd,  Ct,  b  ga. 
KnI  igot  bt  this  .|ifea. 


HAKINQ. 

te  Cmadlan '  eorreqmadent,  ■■  EtqiAnr,"  nyi — <■  If 
>i  ndjaot  be  treapaning  too  much  on  joor  indulgeute, 
1  raU  nlieil  an  article  on  the  belt  melhoU  of  making 
ekOK,  tidier  from  your  own  experieoc*,  ortbal  ofaom" 
fipciineed  cheese  maker.    I  do  not  recollect  meeUni 
•iU  uy  ibin^  of  the  kind  in  your  publication  for  thi 
^<3i,  (1843,)  or  at  any  rate,  nothing  lufflcienlly  eiplici 
Doable  ■  befpnoer  to  count  upon  luecen.     The  best 
■ebod  of  rceerring  the  oily  particle*  to  the  eheete,  and 
atbtoBie  tiiae  expreaaing  (he  whey  well,  is  not  well 
■"irnlood  in  (hii  country.     There  appear*  to  be  nriant 
Epii'miH  irith  regahl  lo  [he  methoil  o(  aeparating  the 
vtff  rnim  the  curd,  alKi  of  the  proper  nay  and  time  of 
■l^il.    Ithai  been  obiervcd  to  me  that  the  Amerieani 
■anpante  a  little  lard  with  tbeir  ebeew,  thereby  ii 
VitiJtf  Hie  nwllownen  so  much  desirnl  in  that  articli 
U^qnini  will  turn  to  the  147lh  pa^e  of  (be  Cultii 
Utbr  ]U3,be  will  And  the  conclailjng  part  of  one 
ttc  bat  papen  on  (be  tnbiecl  of  Ihe  dairy  or  eheeie  n 
^if  I M  pobliitaeil  in  this  country;  but  ta  the  preaent 
^oiiM  will  pas  into  many  new  handi,  we  ihall  give  ai 
•r'k  vhieh  we  hope  will  meet  the' wishes  of  our  cor- 
'"P»Wal  ud  Dtberl. 

Kiiisf  lad  coptiderable  experience  in  Ihe  itajry  tiaA- 
">*>,  *e  hiTs  fomd  that  there  are  lO  many  (hmgi  to  ht 
Ua  Ota  eoaideration,  thai  all  nilea  for  (heir  namga' 
■aiiButbe  more  or  less  geneiKl;  and  no  direction!. 
Jcvncr  mimiie,  can  con4>enMte  tot  experience.  Ii 
■•^  ihiiio,  eniili  are  tunieil,  or  cbecies  made,  at  t>o(h 
■niiif  uil  Dight;  in  smaller  oines,  ttie  night's  mUk 
"■  ■!  (be  elisMe  made  in  the  momiogi  in  still  analler 
°|^h  ailk  o(  two  or  threa  (laya  is  required  to  make  a 
r"^  od  of  eoDiM  difl^nt  mclhods  must  be  iilopteil 
?  **  sMa.  We  Aali  soppoM  Ihe  quantiqr  of  milk 
P'iiat*omlUciac>>>a  M>ke*ehe«etof  som  " 
''"'Vnifa^a  median  peekap*  of  ow  daitiaa. 


«kla«  Iba  rewMl,  Ika  dried  Momaeh  of  a  oaU  ia  iba 
Dsaierial;  ll  should  ba  eat  in  amall  pieces,  soaked  la 
water  or  swael  whey,  10  whieh  aauat  be  added  salt  anoogh 

kaep  it  swetf  I  and  at  the  pleaaara  of  the  maker,  Mg^ 

mmer  savory,  or  other  aromalio  herb*.    If  the  rannat 

ia  properly  i>ade,a  gill  will  be  suEBciaat  foracheeMof 

lba.[  bat  ils  itreagth.oaa  only  be  aacerlaiDed  by  ex- 

perimaDt*    If  too  mtich  is  used,  (he  cbeese  will  lie  pofly 

anil  strong  \  if  not  enough,  the  curd  will  not  l>e  formed, 

id  a  wail*  of  milk  will  ensue. 

In  hot  weather  it  will  be  found  necessary  (o  reduce  the 
..mperalure  of  the  milk  drawn  at  night,  to  50  to  55  deg. 
of  (be  thtrmometer,  which  is  twst  dona  by  placing  (he 
pans  or  vessels  in  cold  waier.  In  (hs  morning,  the  cream 
must  be  carefully  skimmed  off  and  put  in  a  pan.  Ai  (ha 
milk  when  set,  ^shouUI  be  of  the  temperature  of  90  to  93 
deg.,  Iheqnantity  of  milk  to  be  warmed,  will  depend  oa 
the  extenul  air;  as  in  a  cool  day,  the  milk  of  the  maul- 
ing will  be  lower  than  in  a  warm  day,  and  ■  (oo  low 
temperature  muat  he  guarded  against.  Into  this  milk 
irtiilo  worming,  the  cream  taken  oCT,  moit  be  put,  and 
raised  (o  such  a  temperature  that  when  it  is  united  in  the  - 
tub  with  the  remainder,  and  with  the  morning's  milk,  the 
Icmpeiature  may  be  about  90  deg.  Bometimci  it  is  ne- 
casaaiy  lo  warm  the  whole  night's  milk;  but  this  ii  only 
in  very  cold  weather;  while  when  the  weather  ii  warm, 
the  cream  may  be  put  in  the  strainer  and  melted  by  pour- 
ing (he  warm  morning'!  milk  over  it.  Ttit  thermome- 
ter in  these  cues,  muat,  however,  be  Ihe  guide;  and  the 
operations  of  (he  dairy  cannot  well  be  conducted  wilhout 


Wbaa  the  proper  warmth  has  been  given  tp  Ibe  mill^ 
and  the  cream  l^y  incorporated,  the  rennet  is  to  be  add- 
ed, and  thorougMy  atirred  into  Ihe  mass.  The  lime  al- 
lowed tiir  coagulation  will  depend  on  (be  strength  of  Ihe 
rennet;  and  if  good,  an  hour  will  be  about  the  {HOper 
time;  during  which,  more  or  lea  of  the  eraam  will  nat- 
orally  riae  lo  the  suriace.  When  properly  coagulated, 
the  curd  will  bear  a  slight  preaure  on  its  surbce  without 
breaking;  but  experience  here  is  much  the  best  guide. 
To  prevent  the  eacape  of  what  cream  may  rise  with  Ihe 
whey,  i(  abould  be  carefully  skimm^  to  one  siile  of  the 
tub,  end  covered  with  some  of  the  coagulated  milk  laiil 
ipon  It  with  a  akimmer.  The  whole  ii  (ban  carefully 
broken  up  wilh  a  cutter  like  a  long  wooden  koifa.  Much 
is  depet^ng  on  this  operation,  as  if  not  well  done,  the 
butlycaceoui  matter  which  gives  character  and  excellence 

the  cheese,  will  he  carried  oS"  by  the  whey  and  lost. 

coane  strainer  or  cloth,  ii  best  (brown  over  (be  curd, 
through  which  the  whey  ii  dipped  as  il  rises,  aa  loug  aa 
it  can  be  dippeil  conveniently.  The  curd  is  then  again 
broken  up,  and  the  whey  more  completely  dipped  oB'thaB 
before.  Some  of  (he  llrst  whey  is  (o  be  heat  la  soon  as 
dipped  otC,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  scalding  the  curd.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  (o  scald  the  curd  too  much.  Two 
pailsfbl  at  130  deg.  will  scald  a  curd  of  20  lb*. ;  but  iJie 
weather  and  the  quantity  of  curd  muit  beconiulted  to  de- 
termine correctly.  When  the  hot  whey  is  poured  on, 
(he  curd  should  be  broken  up  and  mixed  by  hand,  that 
parts  may  be  equally  treated,  and  made  a*  fine  as  i( 
can  be  broken.  II  is  now  removed  to  a  strainer  and  ban- 
ket, and  when  (he  curd  is  drained,  i(  is  returned  lo  the 
tub  for  salting.  Half  an  ounce  of  gooil  alt  lo  a  pound 
of  cbeeie,  wilt  prove  a  good  rule,  but  (he  (aate  of  the 
ilairy  woman  is  perhaps  aa  good  a  regulator  of  this  mat- 
ter as  any.  The  Ml(  must  be  pure  and  fine,  and  thor- 
Cghly  mixed  with  the  curd,  or  it  will  not  ripen  etiuaUy, 
d  the  unalted  places  will  acquire  a  bad  flavor. 

The  pressure  required,  mainly  depends  on  the  ilie. 
The  Ccrd  is  pot  in(a  (he  hoop  or  vat  in  a  strainer,  and  re- 
mains in  the  prea  about  two  hour*.  It  is  (hen  removed; 
placed  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  relumed  to  the  prea.  I; 
should  no(  remain  in  the  prea  wilhout  turning,  longer 
Itian  five  or  six  honii  at  a  time,  and  from  24  to  36  hoars 
will  be  neceaaty  to  complete  the  operation.  A  power 
'from  SO  to  IDO  pounds  for  every  lj  pounds  of  cheese, 

ill  be  a  sufflcient  preaure.  Wliere  large  cheeses  era 
made,  ll  has  become  a  common  practice  to  pan  a  band- 
^  made  of  thin  cotton  cloth,  of  (he  seme  width  aa  the 
thicknea.ot  the  cheese,  around  them,  .and  secure  il  by 
Wilchiin  it  tofalhar  at  Ola  axtremitisa.    Thi*  will  pta- 


TBI  OETLmrATOI. 


vent  Um  iprMHitef  of  Hi*  elwwft»  fl«d  tkw  prvvwC  the 
dmyer  of  orMskkifr  and  of  lots  from  Uiat  aowM.  We 
laive  ftMmd  nioh^ttripe  of  ootton  of  the  greeteet  use;  and 
4ie  larger  and  rieher  the  cheese,  the  greater  their  value 
to  the  dairynian.  Milk  may  be  tingMl  so  as  to  give  a 
rieher  hue  to  the  cheese;  bat  if  the  oream  ia  all  addedji 
and  the  cheese  well  made^  eoloring  matter  will  be  uiuie-< 
cessary.  Annatto  Is  the  best  eoloring  material,  aa  it  Is 
harmless;  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  ingredieots 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  There  should  be  a  free 
▼entilation  to  the  cheese  room,  but  Ihey  should  not  be 
exposed  to  strong  currents  of  air,  as  it  makes  them  liable 
to  cracking.  Cheese  should  be  turned  on  the  Shelves 
daily,  and  rubbed  with  butter  made  into  an  oil,  at  eseh 
turning. 

We  have  never  known  an  instance  where  lard  has  been 
used  in  any  way  in  the  making  of  cheese,  unless  perhaps 
sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  butter  at  turning  the  cheeses 
during  the  process  of  curing,  and  we  think  it  would 
searcely  produce  the  effect  attributed  to  it  by  our  corres- 
pondent, even  were  it  adopted  in  the  place  of  cream,  at 
the  time  of  making.  In  our  next,  we  will  give  the  mode 
of  making  the  celebrated  Gloucester  cheese. 

CKKAM  CH££aB. 


Mrs.  ReynoUts,  of  Connecticut,  desires  to  be  informed 
of  the  mode  of  making  cream  cheese,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Sotham's  communication  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Cultivator.  In  reply  to  her  inquiry,  we  are  pleased  to 
give  the  foUowing  communication  from  Mrs.  ShelUrick, 
under  whose  superintendence  the'  cheese  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  flotham  was  made. 

Messrs.  Editors — According  to  your  request,  I  here- 
with send  you  a  recipe  for  making  cream  cheese ;  and  if 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  can  learn  any  thing  fh>m 
my  experience,  I  shall  feel  most  happy  in  communicating 
what  I  well  Icnow  to  be  worthy  the  trial  of  all  gooil 
house-wives. 

Jlsdpe. — T^Ake  one  quart  of  vety  rich  cream,  a  little 
soured,  put  it  in  a  linen  cloth  and  tie  it  as  dose  to  the 
cream  as  you  can.  Then  hang  it  up  to  drain  for  two 
days^take  it  down,  and  caretiilly  turn  it  into  a  clean 
cloth,  and  hang  it  up  for  two  more  days— then  take  it 
down,  and  having  put  a  piece  of  linen  on  a  deep  toup- 
plate,  turn  your  cheese  upon  it.  Cover  it  over  With  your 
linen;  licep  turning  it  every  day  on  to  a  clean  plate  and 
clean  cloth  until  it  is  ripe;  which  will  be  in  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  or  may  be  longer,  as  it  depends  on 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  out- 
side, when  you  turn  them.  If  it  is  wanted  to  ripen  quick, 
keep  it  covered  with  mint,  or  nettle  leaves.  The  size 
made  from  a  quart  of  cream  is  most  convenient  but  if 
wished  larger,  they  can  be  made  so.  . 

Arabella  Sheldrxcx. 

H€rtford  Hatt,  March  8,  1844. 

MIirCE   PIfiS   WITHOUT    lYINB    OR    SPIRITS. 

Dorothy  Dumfubto,  gives  in  the  Southern  Planter, 
her  mode  of  making  mince  pies  without  wine  or  brandy. 
She  says  the  best  judges  say,  (and  bcAind  k^r  back,  too  I) 
that  her  pics  are  as  good  as  they  ever  tasted. 

Take  4  pounds  of  plums,  (raisins?)  1  pound  of  eurraats, 
2  of  cherries,  3  of  beef  suet,  4  of  sugar,  a  fresh  beeves* 
tongue,  half  a  pound  of  citron,  1  ounce  of  mace,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  1  nutmeg,  the  juice  of  2  le^nons,  with 
vinegar  to  your  taste.  Maice  mince-meat  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  put  it  by  for  use.  When  you  make  pies, 
add  syrup,  or  juice  of  sweet  apples,  to  malce  the  minoe- 
meat  liquid,  and  some  fresli  apples  chopped  fine. 

In  place  of  citron,  marmalade  or  preserves,  will  do. 


Cf 


OKRA — *'  GUUBO 


It 


T.  Affleck,  Esq.,  gives  the  following  mode  of  prepa- 
ring this  vegetable : — "  A  large  mess  of  okra  soup  (call- 
ed gumbo,)  should  be  served  on  every  plantation  at  least 
four  days  in  the  week,  while  the  vegetable  is  In  season. 
The  pods  are  gathered  while  tender  enough  to  be  cut  by 
fhe  thumb  nail;  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  with  tomatoes, 
pepper,  &c.,  added  to  the  rations  of  meat,  forms  a  rich, 
nnaiHaginoot  sovp.    It  is  idanlcd  (is  Hliabsippi)  tbont 


the  first  of  Marqh,  in  drilli  four  fool  iiyvf,  every  two  < 
three  feet,  if  the  ground  It  ridh,  which  It  should  be.** 


bttttinm  mtfotimtnL 

BOOUBS  IV   CALEBS. 

Lovett  Peters,  Ksq.,  in  a  commnniotion  in  the  N. ! 
Farmer,  says  he  has  tried  most  of  the  remedies  recoi 
mended  for  this  disease*  but  has  found  the  foUowing  su 
ceed  lietter  than  any  other.  <«  It  is  a  half  a  pint  of  cid< 
and  as  much  blood,  takBA  from  the  calve'a  neck;  shot 
well  together  and  given  him  with  a  bottle." 

BLIHD   TABTM.     ^ 

John  Johnston  of  Geneva,  says  he  has  had  much  exp 
rienoe  with  blind  teeth.  He  states  that  when  they  con 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  grinders  of  thenuier  jaw  pre 
on  them,  the  eyes  are  always  iiyiMriously  afiected.  Tt 
blind  teeth  should  always  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  tlie 
make  their  appearance. 

^^ARTS  Oir  THB  TEATS  OF  cows. 

Cows  are  sometimes  troublesome  about  being  milkn 
in  consequence  of  their  teats  being  sore  from  waum 
The  J^ass.  Ploughman  recommends  rubbing  the  teat 
with  the  juice  of  m^-treed,  and  also  the  application  of 
poultice  made  of  grated  carrot  Both  may  be  good;  a 
any  rate*they  will  do  no  hurt,  but  the  beet  plan  to  obviat 
this  trouble  is,  to  cut  off  the  warts  with  sharp  seisaon 
wAsA  f  As  cows  art  dry.  Not  much  blood  will  flowi  uu 
the  teats  will  heal  in  a  few  days. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SILK  BUSINESS. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Barbour,  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  has  lately  return- 
ed from  a  tour  of  observation  in  regard  to  the  silk  buai* 
ness.  In  the  Boston  Cultivator*,  is  an  inlerestteg  eomi 
munieation  from  him«  giving  valuable  Information  rela- 
ting to  this  important  branch  of  Industry. 

jfi[r.  B.  states  that  <■  there  has  been  a  large  increase  \a 
the  manufacture  of  sDk  in  New-£oglaad  wtdiin  the  ivt 
two  yean.  SeVeral  new  establishments  have  been  start- 
ed in  that  time,  and  old  ones  that  were  prostrated  b^  (he 
mulberry  speculation  of  1839,  have  oeen  resuscitated  aJid 
art  now  going  on  prosperously.'*  He  spealcs  of  a  larg:^ 
establishment  just  going  into  operation  in  WillingfoQi 
Conn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  corils,  gimps,  and  olbrr 
trimmings.  The  building  is  over  100  feet  long  and  three 
stories  high.  Messrs.  Dale  flt  Denmead  are  tlie  owntn, 
and  they  contemplate  doing  a  large  business. 

Mr.  B.  also  speaks  of  the  establ lament  of  Messrs. 
Murray  &  Byle,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  consumes  150 
lbs.  of  raw  silk  weekly — also  of  that  of  Mrs.  McLanahan, 
Philadelphia,  commenced  in  1841. 

Mr.  B.  visited  the  two  principal  silk  establishments 
west  of  the  mountains,  viz :  that  of  Mr.  Rapp,  at  Econo- 
my, Pa.,  and  Mr.  Gill,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio.  He  pro- 
nounccs  the  goods  of  tlicsc  establishments,  equal  to  anj^ 
of  the  same  kind  brought  from  England  or  France.  He 
found  Mr.  Gill  building  a  new  factory  ftO  by  ^0  feet,  and 
three  stories  high,  for  weaving  plain  pongees  for  print- 
ing. He  could  hear  ofno  establishment  at  the  west  that 
had  foiled  or  had  been  suspended;  though  many  of  them 
have  sufTercd  much  from  the  want  of  more  capiial. 

Mr.  B.  says  the  mWey  of  the  Ohio  has  gone  ahead  of 
New-Enghmd  in  the  prmluction  of  raw  silk.    He  thinfcs 
the  weel  and  sooth  will  take  the  lead  in  the  groirtb  of 
silk,  just  as  they  do  in  com  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  for  the  same  general  reasons  and  no  others. 
The  proper  question,  then,  he  says,  for  eastern  farmers. 
Is,  not  whether  the  west  can  lead  them  in  this  crop,  pui 
whether  silk  is  not  one  of  the  best  crops  they  can  niise. 
Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  the  cas^*'"/^' 
er,  though  it  will  be  admitted  that  fhe  west  can  take  me 
lead  in  this  article.    Mr.  B.  says,  "  I  rw^on  about  sii^m 
the  same  way.    Here  we  are,  fixed  upon  our  hiW  «^" 
plains.    Some  of  us  wftild  not  abandon  them  for  the  ler- 
tlle  west  if  we  could.    Here  we  are,  and  here  we  mu>. 


er  or  hder  my  readen  will  deckle  In  flivor  of  silk,  ss  om 
of  the 


IBB  txrtatvAmt. 


FWlin  fc  H EAB*  PATENT  CfiHTBE-DOADOHtl 
Sa.V'SHARFUJIMQ  PLOWS, 

FTTltD  f  wbi  mrw  fear  eamfkle  of  lii  dinmt  ilmi 
Um.  rn^  t  M—t't  Sat-Kiit  Fltm,  of  OtT^e  tim,  y\z: 
St  l,bi«iton>,«S;  Na.S,  for  ivobonm,  fiO;  |ile.«,roi 
amKlMirkmet,  |ia.    Porulc  whoJ«Blc(iiil  ntill,  tir 
D.  O,  PHODTV. 
■i^  nl  kmoMmi  WanluHiH,  No.  lt»  Uirktl-it. 


ALBUr  SEED  STOKE  AND  AOBICULTURAI. 
WAB£40D8E— Ho.  38,  Bmoadwat. 

±  (Uii4aiap)cwataaniimLof  Amcricaa  Onnlta  S«di, 
'  .b  csjv.  tninf  irown  Troia  iht  beil 


R«  IiH  of  all  iha  choicctL  ktiuli  famlibcd  to  order  at 
:a>lM  prineat'iBd  Tarnmetl  tcne  at  Tepreaenleil. 
■tod  BBninlianl  Trnplrnwiia  of  Amrrlean  and 
Hniaauc  Alas,  tha  New  Cailand  FLiniiba,  Ci 
talkt:  Baal  Sliuis,  Cer*«tKtlIn,  Sinw-Outwn. 
.  rtenkiapBtcbueorminiAaaK  rMw-ririiiii  inii 
1  il»T.  Mawh  II.— >1.    W.  THOttBUf 


NURSERY. 

TS 

_t-*«i^J^I,l«M. 

MPnnL-al.,  Koabaalar. 

FIELD  SEED  STORB. 
rr  robtlnnaa  lo  keep  tmaUBIIr  oD  hsBiI  at  J 
'«i>ri|  !i«d  Sinra,  a  lapplr  of  the  tnat  qaafl 


ifcicnl  TihMlei  of  S^ 
rnBaaD,aBd><a()i^- 

B-  TV  IMknTiBg  deicriirtioi 
"  —  'a  iba  rooaib  of  Oeioh 

It  ai  Ibc  above  Stan..  ..  ,. 

cr  la  Ibc  ^au  of  Vt<w-lrrti 


I,  aa  Wblle  Flint,  Had 
'iSRABL  RUSGElF.,^ 


'W-i  batluli,  a  ■ample  of  •Wch  can  ]rel  bt  leea.  "  iL  la 
Q-M  iV  UrbrUce  Wbllr  Wheal,  aad  Is  Ihc  mail  nolcit  Wbrnl 
iMtan  ia  Eectud,  it  belB|  of  Aor  oualitT,  alvajicainmindi 


n  Mca  <o  Ibis  i 
cd  «  boahcla  und 


^ken-  u^lwillpnlBMhiBiiDIlia  bam  vllbii,  ubi  lo  di 
"^^MiV  roHlUlilTor  a  dDDbt  of  in  birinf  aai  thin*  in  : 
'^n  Mxd  wllh  otber  Vheai,  wbicb  Ihrougb  cnnlennei 
-  "J*,"*  «»".  1  haM  (rami  a  jreat  deal  uf  U  iDTMlfl 
'l^H.  aad  kaaw  frvra  nparlencc  tbal  Ibi  field  and  qiialiti 
i»ifB»«rbcu  ID  eampale  oilb  il.  It>  reoenl  nelgbl  i 
,^'<<*nibi.iierbAke1.  It  ia  amooth  ehxr,  and  ntj  t 
??j'.»tkb>»aBlaliniTa<l'«™'«"*'b  imoQlheh'ifrWbeJt. 

BULET  fc  KICITS  SMUT  MACHINE.    - 
MtVUFlCTDHEDand  for  aale  br  I.  T.B.  JC  C.  KICH,Sliore- 
"iiV".!^'     Patenled  in  IHl,  mach  impr -wd  In  IBM. 
J>w>Ucblae(  an  nudeiahoIlT  nf  Ipinand  alfal.Trn 
'"OmLahBoleiaenialrDclon.  and  dunMt.    TIh 


l^^^lirnHa  mlnRlinl  acain  with  IhcfnlD,  a*  II  doea 
"jF**Mbi  *a  •>  iBonen  blickM  tbe  kenKla. 
'"TfOtlnarnBU  WMbttabtb  ptrliMr.    WaTtlBUd 


CAMSftlDOB  mnaEEUES, 

CllM>«lnaI^  M^,,  TWO  MIUB-TBOM  M 

aOVBV.&CO,  PioprUiora  «f  Uirta  nMuMn  Hot 
woBld  Hgpaetfallr  tarsim  ibair  friaada  and  ika 
teimalkf,  ibai  ihe^  biie ■"-  ' '- 


cnmrriua  all  Uw  fina  tarlatlu  in  twltl- 

Hlordera  iDbeaceompaiued  aitbcaah  ara  dnft.  Cata- 
I  of  fruit  tnei,  roua,  Dabli^a,  leeetable  and  Bouer 
.  lianed  icpantelr,  and  fnroltbed  lo  alt  foil-^d  ipnli- 

cant*.    T««,  planta,  aeedt,  Ac.  packed. ao  a>  lo  be  aal^lr 

'raoiported  lo  any  pari  of  the  Union. 

Addreu,  HOTET  k  Co.j  Seidunen  and  NDraerrmen, 


AME»tlOAN     FARMER'S      ENOTCLOPEDIA      AND 
DICnONAEY  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 

WrTH  IT  beaoilfullr  executed  plaieiof  Catile,  Auricollanl 
Implemenii,  UealruciiTe  Inaecia,  Ac,  compltta  in  i  to. 
I.  liu  pa(ei,  price  M.bou till— emhracinf  all  Ilia  recent 
iTCrlei  in  Af  ricnllnral  CbeiniatrT,  adapted  lo  Ltar  coKpn- 
benaion  of  Boadenitnc  nalttri,  br  Uutbbrrt  W.  Johnion  j  ea- 
iaried,  Impiofad  and  adapted  to  ibe  United  Slaisa,  by  Ooter- 

^icelleni  mitiiial  of  ■(rienllare— and  m  vealun  to  tuf 
Mre  lenol  a  furmar  in  the  United  Slatra  Ihal  cannot  da- 


TWa  collec^a  of  fruit  1. 

elionioT  whieh  were  made  from  the  beat 
_ind  aod  France,  and  acioni  Reared  fron 
Pomologiit,  tbe  lale  H  Uanninc,  of  Saleis. 

Tbe  •eleciion  «r  CbineUi  Tea,  NoUelle  ana  EmirmB  soara, 
monv  oT  Lhem  Ihe  rarex  and 


.- -jnyoJ  _ 

le  procured  in  Bniland.   The  toll 
naiTe,  and  cnoipiliea  atl  the  fina 


Bourbon  8oac«, 


if  Dab  lie 


..O.J  sceauocn 


■tier  of  Ike  iden 


icrlu  are  far  frealer  Ihan  we  had  before  Jmailiiel,  and 
.  fully  eoDTiaoM  IbalUKhan  amoani  of  laluable  knowl- 
edge for  rarmei*  can  be  lennd  in  no  work  in  lo  cheap  and  e«n- 
-enftal  a  lotm.    In  fact,  do  farmer  who  preleoda  lo  ba  well  in- 

hDokofnifcnac*,  it  ia  laraluabla- «e  w,iiild  not  be  wiihoul 

for  four  timei  lit  coal,- New  Geosara  Farvier. 

iihoiild  be  in  the  Utnrr  of  ererr  farmer.- Aoier)|*n  A«iieBV 

We  hoBftily  reeemmend  II  lo  oor  readera,  and  wlih  eyerr 
..irraer  in  North  Carolina  would  take  il  and  itudy  ii  carefulli. 
Raleigh  Sur.     .  '      . 

'         'Ileal  InforniilioB  whneio  Ibecipcri' 


tnce  of  all  agra  ai 

For  lb e  farmer' w 


imbly  arranied  for  coanolenl  re 
can  bane  bni  few  booki,  w*  kno 


CAREY  &  HiJHT. 


POUDRBTTE— A  NEW  ARTICLE. 
TltPROVEMEIVTS  of  inch  a  natnre  hare  beep  made  in  Ihe 

■ '-—ire  or  PounairTi,  bt  the  Uti  Mnnfttltriii  c™- 

,._.._.    .He  City  of  New-Yoill,  aa  la  wnrraiil  Ite  npinlon 

By  eiperimenla  wnleh  hare  been  nude,  it  hita  been  nrnnd  tint 
iIa/fJrf.V3K«  l«lr.ri  tore  trc»  fTHl'y  incrnil*,  il,  orcruian 
■pH  KjtcuMe  Bialler  M.'ciltiird.    Il  will  obvialt  ihe  rffcciiDl 

]oi«er  Ihan  any  Fondrelte  herelofore  made.  1[  will  liwaC^Jn 
loBSdayafllfornM.  The  price  mil  be  reduf  fd  LheAiUo^in* 
•eaion  a>  followi ,-  At  Ihe  Padory  it  will  be  gold  in  bulk  el  the 

afMccn'i  per  biHihel.    Il  will  be  deliicied  at  any  whiri 

ace  in  Ihe  Cilj  of  .Vew.Jgrk,  /r«  of  cartaci  aaJ  olk^r  ,„ 

I,  at  lbs  rale  of  fa  for  nne  barrel,  whieh  contains  t  bu»b- 

-,_ ,  ta.w  for  a  hnrrela ;  •!  for  3  barrel.,  and  *10,i«  fnr  ^  bur- 

tlly.  Parioni  wiahlni  the  article  will  pleaie  give  aotlir  in  due 
•taeon,  aatheordcriwillbe  folfllled  in  (be  order  of  time  n- 
.  _      ,  .    ..    _.       ,„   ,„o  fn, 

liabillly  to 
erahare.    k 

■nanaiee  ttaall  pay 

ilsn,  and  irilt  ba  aenl  (ral-'a,  to  any  peraon  applying  for  ii,poal- 
paid.  A(enlB  haie  bean  or  will  be  apppiaterfm  mott  ofthe  im- 
portant placet  In  tbe  Nonbern  and  Eaawrn  Kmlra,  to  wbom 


M  year*  by  Ihe  I.ej iilature  of  Nrw-Jeney.    No  liability  to 

tiookbaldara  beyond  their  (obeerintioB  of  «I00  per  ahare.    A 

rin  lUrn  of  what  1*  called  Ihe  "  Jtotntd  filod."  remain  to 

■-  ■-  tobacribed  for.  which  ih(  Company  inaniaiee  ttaall  pay 

Idendof  wbnikelBof  Foodieltea  yearon  each  thare,  aa 

irizod  by  Ihe  Cbaiier.    A  pamphlet  eaataialPtlnilrneifolB 

1  nac,  and  all  older  ncceasary  infbrmatJon,  la  in  prepara- 

and  wilt  ba  aenl  (ral-'a,  to  any  peraon  applying  for  it,  poal- 

A(enlB  haie  been  or  will  be  apppiaterfm  moM  ofthe  im- 

.nt  placet  In  tbe  Nonbern  and  Eaawrn  Kmlrt,  to  wbom 

ina  mayilTe  ordera.    Wbeie  tbaratp  noaarnl,  pletaadl- 

:o  -TU  Praiiemlaflkt  tod.'  MmnffiulHTimt  remmcnu,  Na 

4lLlh«tr.iilt««t,New-Yoi1b,"nndil  ahallrecplrelrampdiliteat. 

--ntion.    P)HaerefcrlotbeI.etierofHr.Ke«tl*h.  IntbeHareh 

_. f.^.-_ »i_y,^_  Feb.  I*,  WW. 
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FBUIT  TBKCB. 

TH>  tnliuTlban  an  bow  nadi  Is  nnlf  ( tittn  Tor  Mperio 
Tnti,  III:  ApptM,  Plaaia,  Pun,  Cbcrrict,  Peaebii,  kc 

tbc  r>lt.  Of  dan  ntn  ctfii  I  Iv  Ktjclled,  and  wiU  rveeite  pmiBp 
akientloD.  WiLSON,  THOKBURN  tt  TEiXeB, 

cr  i  liberal  dlKooaf  rnada  l«  UuM  wbo  puichan  lo  Ml 
uala,  or  bt  irhol«Hle. 

Ordcn  laA  oltta  WILLI&U  THOSBURN,  Sctd  and  AcrieBhn 
m  BepoiiloiT,  No.  M  Bioadwar,  llbaDTi  >111M  prnrpIlT  al 
landnl  lo,  J'**>V.  -^f  r^  't  IBM.— K. 

OaMl.T  IHPBOVEHGNT  IN  HUSSEyS  COSH  AKI 
COB  CRUSHER. 

IT  la  brllntd  Lhe  Com  and  Cob  Croiher,  innslrd  ud  mion 
fkelnnd  hj  the  ■DbMrlbec,  Is  Baliimor*.  foe  ibe  latt  lw< 


rS  DIBTBICT  SCHOOL  GLOGE. 

ABEtDTIFDLaBdebMp  iMItun 
tlDcbnio   diamelei,  accaini>. 


i   IfoBortta 

I  d^Arnt  1 

f   fenneclD 


coRipltled  and  pinttd,    ll  nqnlrt 
iMi  tad  ftlndi  inpch  faitaf  tban  U 


Tha  chicrd«i|ii  of  ihit  adTcnitemfal  it  lo  tniroduM  lo  tb 
Klajpial  H 


iibclenrbortlKdaT. 
uwina  lo  ifae  pteoliar  coBttruclio 
1bii(lobc,aiid  lbs  aceonnDTini  Itii 
kiibstiar  adipied  lo  elemciiTarr  I 
Iraiioa*  In  cnanpbv,  ibiD  anf  i 


rt 


:h  Ht ;  all  a 


if  gnndcn  li  fU;  one  xllh  Ibnc  w 
■■u-cr,  aig,  idfIuiIIbi  eitn  grinden  foraach  Ht;  _ 
a  •DbaUolial  manner  and  wirnnled  aa  adTanliod. 

Ordiri  Tor  Hemp  CiUlera  and  Keaninl  MacbiMi  tkoold  bi 
Hot  lo  Ibe  (UbKrihec  ■■  kod  ai  poHibli,  an  Ibal  none  wbo  d« 
aiin  barini  mob  machloFi  be  diiippsinLed  al  barTeil  time. 

Ballimore,  Md  ,  Ma»t)  lb.  IMJ.-91.*  OBED  HUBBET. 


. t  M.  v., 'anil'' 

{I.M.     A  librnl  dlacounl  allowci 
ulen.    April  I.— «t. 

£,  DUKE  OP  WELUNGTOR  A 

METEOR. 
Mtioua  an  made  bj  ft 


d  not  to  ba«ie»ll» 


-M  •ibtualtal  (iaadi  aid  luiuria*  or  Iba  muM)  will  ki  an 
iBduonnl  for  palTaaaac,  bi  bopea  to  ciilm  a  ahan.       ^ 

ullAil  MnA  i 


._ .Dtrlcui  ba*  miBT  *di 

tfd  ll  tba  ctolra,  lad  ia  oie  oT  tha  maa 

tbc  citTj  witbin  a  Ibv  momenta  walk  of .... 

lera  Dapali,  aad  tbc  laadiw  of  tbt  ileanboata;  aboW  midwaT 
faalvwa  (■  Capital,  Cltf  Halt,  Foblle  OOcca,  and  tha  Baaki, 
Poa'DSca  Ind  buiiaeia  partt  oT  the  cIit, 

Tbe  lubaerlber  plaeea  mncb  nllaDca  on  Ibe  egsMcniaoa  and 
anppoft  of  tbe  Atrimthiriili  Ibrontbout  tbe  UBi«,  nb 
Tiail  Ibe  eliT,  and  pled|e>  blmuir  lo  ipare  Btpenrtknii  i 


Id  Iber  faior  U 


le  Hllla  Ftirni  will  be  earried  01 


e^Dufnoed 


wilbibalr 

Binal  nader  bh  own 
bebreedlacandrai 

C.  S.  BEMEWT. 


WARREN'S    IMPROVED    HORSE    POWERS    AND 
TIIRESHINa  MACHINES. 

THEondenifnedcanlinue  10  manuraelura  tlHaa  Mlebraled 
Riacbliiei  wlib  Incnawd  aucceii  and  aatltfarlion ;  bail 
bf  eiparlenet  eonipletelr  adapiad  ibem  u  the  iaianded  UM 

Tbe  nuM  letten  reeeiTed  from  purcbaian  ef  Ibaae  mthii 
"-  '—  — '-  ~ — -Jlifiedlr,  tbal  Uieic  perfoi 


cr  tban 


i^dailon 


BHd;  and  that  _. 

clover  ued  i*  thi 

Tb«M  raaeblnei  iFf  simple  lod  compicl,  and  eeiHr  1 
le  vigoB,  (»»  Ibelr  weithl  tD|itihrr  i>  onlf 


!rand1)ireiher,readilrlbrei 
iMiler  pec  bour,  and  alio  Ll 


Vrlce  of  the  f  iro  Horie  Power  and  Thrttbei  la  oolr  tny  ' 
*<-,    TbennUeriignedwlllaliomanufnclureatuperior  PouiHortf 

Power  and  Thresber,  ibli  seaiun,  of  tbe  ■ ^-..~'- n 

^foionlT«iM..    Tbe  T«a  Horu  Pooemlo 

alwi>T>  daliiertbl*  In  Ibli  dir  for  caih. 

Tb*  th«bin(  marliine  vra  Dauallr  ma 
bcaler,  but  if  anr  prthr  tke  apikeikreahei  _.  . 
Mrlorartlele  ai  the  aame  pilca.  Our  beater  macbiae  don  noi 
Draak  ibt  atraw,  but  ao  ttarowa  it  out  tbal  it  can  be  rpadili 
Btibrnd  into  bundlei,  aad  (old  in  the  mirkei  when  detlred. 

Tbe  ,HaiM  Power  fi  leif  oHen  purctu»d  to  be  i»ed  In  dri- 
ilpf  Mwi,  imall  (rial  milla,  cdiim  nine,  Ac  .  and  ba*  alwart 
aaiwered  Ih*  purpoiedsiired,  taentir*  tmiaJaeiHn. 
.  Tb«  underai<ud  lake  pleaiiirr,  ikartrnra,  in  recomnendinp 
'  tbna  nncbioei,  aa  beini  whai  tbe  ir*at  majoriir  of  farmer' 
want  aad  cu  uaia '- *- —  "    ——^••^'•''  •-  -- 


II  be  letloeowaal  floaaeb;  Ibe  niMW 
wiih  tbt  cow^  aad  paid  le  (he  luburii 
1  br  TboniiBalea,  Eaq.,  of  E..(lapil. 
>,  Uifoid,  celebrated  ■>  ■  milker.  Mn 
11,  of  TroT,  aDd  out  of  bit  ImpMIHl  tr;i 

llttSt  ale  eB'u'"vBil't  faim,  tbuni  1 
Mi  will  ba  allowed  to  wtttt  a  fc"  »«i  < 
iilnre  far  a  abort  time  ro«T  he  bad  for  to 
'"'■    ApplTU.U^.nb.er.t^ro.Jb.^'^ 

,OVED  EAOLB  PLOWS, 

?LfeS,  KOUKSE  A  If  A  SON, 

<  Mm-^KttTj  4n  WariuItT,  Hat.,  tU 

uLimmi  HtU,  BaiMii.  .    „     , 

L  IMS,  (occupylBf  eereral  dafa,)  by  an  able  eommiiw 
1  Eiatt  Africulinral  tSocieii,  wfaeB  aiieniBeo  ?!«■>  '■ 

rbe  conunlliee  ia  ibeir  reporl  aay,  "  In  teaiint  lhe  qmUrr 
■  plow,  Ibe  rawtr  by  wbich  a  plow  ii  motrd,  tbt  wi ' 
whleb  it  la  handled,  and  the  •«_■«■  in  wbicb^ii  c<in>plei» 
"'of  the  Toproicd  Eaile  PI01,  to  which  tbei  onaDUiwi 
[Warded  lhe  hi»beai»reBilum,  iber  "Ti  "'*•  neartimi 
laecrtalB,  thi*  plow  combine*  all  tbe  rood  ^nalltlet  m><i||l" 


ihe'cutbRi'en  ihe™law>  sT  Rurfln  ft  Co.,i>it'"  f"-^^'^' 
TiKliiH.  Tbeir  appearaoce  certaLniii  ii  mora  ntiiTeeiiH*? 
ihiDi  we  bare  elKwhcre  at«D,  the  procea*  of  cU'i>>f  '>»  ^' 
-he  entire  ii«<  of  the  Mar.,  and  Canna  or  Uia  of  ibe  l.j''; 
!ive<  a  IwrmaDeBce  and  durahilfiT,/o1be  workibit  ren^'.^ 

iiiard  in  »>iB(,  lh*t  the  vtliM  ti  Uie  pacia  tbut  niide  iiO"' 
baa  doubled  by  the  proccf*  "  .  j      ,  0 

At  tbe  aame  Mitirir'*  plawioc  maieb  beld  al  Aodoie'^'.J 

luggtae.  Nourae  A  kla»n.  At  tbe  plowiim  V'^'l^J^''^'^, 
[""''jiloiim'rn  orog'pLitt'  made  by  U.  "■.' JJ'j'^fjJlJ 
imi..  U^ddleati,  ^orrpt'er.  Plvmoulb  aad  firiaul. 

SUl;.SOil.  FLOWS.  ,   ,  „  Ih, 

AmoDi  Ibelr  ||R*|  tariFii  of  kind*  and  tUet  of  r}^"-'" 
have  «Kr«l  aina  of  Sub-no'il  Plow*  n»«e  in  form  li^  '  C 
ine  Suh-»<i  plow  Imported  by  them  from  Seollaad.  .'"J  "J 
heen  tboronjhlj  ttaied  with  i,reai  »«iia(aetWB  at  lb< '""^„ 
demand  from  all  (eetiona  of  Ibe  cooaliy  i**"''"-  '"  , , 
Voik  Slate  A* riculluial  Society  In  Sr'™"*!;:  i  ,:>, "1,  r  ,1 
Their  Hrei  preaiiuoi  loibeSob*iil  plow  made  rr  "":,;'  jii 
(nreaenlej  by  B.  F.  Smith,  of  tJyiaCDte.)  fneti,  *..  «■' ' 
eil.BDdllA  -(fr.if'n 

Alio,  plawi  partlcuUily  adapted  10  Ute  ""'",".  j -,j;,i 
rice,  tSbacco.  jT,  for  the,  &ouih»k  Sr-ira.  'f  >  £'" tliPr 


aatartmeol  of  A(rli 


tbe  Doited  Sulet.  t 


i*rd  in  111*  enlllTRIlMi  of  the  farm  or  inrde* 
nd  wtll  •rlecud  ataortmrni  of  Arid,  f  ra*t.  f" 
redi.    Altorwbiebar< 
e*  wbicb  cauM  ftil  It 
AptU  I,  IMA— It 


•*«•• 


T.,1 


mm 


"  TO  DtniOTE  TUB  BOIL  AMD  T 


ALBANY,  MAY,  1944. 


B  CTLTITATOR 
tfimi^m  Otjirtt  qTwct  BHmlA,  at  Albany, 
UTTBEK  TUCEEK,  FBOFBIETOH. 


B  O0LI.AB  A  TEAB. 

Fnov  eol4«  for  •10,00-aU  piT' 


SvB  ci*JH  to  4M0— 1 

^,  ^^ „■    ■„     .        ,...,       ^g 

[illi1i»<Wl«l».,qa«rto,  ue  for  ule  at  tbt 
»!>«■*»*  atiM^'i  Ibt  AJtnU  of  Ihe  iwper  throi 
OMIT.  WhiiWiT  l,-»ct».  1,  9, 1  uDd  4,  go  ce, 
nta.%^1,^»a*M,«l^each-(<irtlii  whole  K 


«  BOOKSTORE,  No.  IM  BBOABWAY, 
»,  oreomplcle  kii  nf  the  tack  Toltunes, 
an  alwan  In  obWlDcl. 


t7nilMniaiabi«l  I 


THE  PABnEB'8  MrsEirM, 

(£ac4  M.  »nl«'a«j  1«  pofu,) 
Ii  mtM  ap  irf  MlcelioD*  rrom  Uii*  paper,  lad  pabUihri) 
wJJruuceoua  rear— Fourteen  cnpiei  for  ft.OO— Tliir'- 
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DEATH    OF  Wll-Lia    QAYLORD. 


Hr.  OarlOTd  wai  bora  In  BrIMot,  (ComC)  in  1792,  tad 
removed  with  hit  bthar'i  bmily  lo  Oti>«o,  in  thii  Blata, 
Id  1801.  Thii  lown  wax  then  almost  an  unbroken  iril* 
i)em*K,biil  three  fiunitiet  hsTing  pree«ded  thai  of  Mr. 
Gaflord'i  rather.  Yonng  n  be  wai,  tha  deep,  ihjkand 
nujeUic  foreiU,  ai  he  entered  them,  at  the  beginDiiif  of 
■immer,  made  an  imprciilon  upon  bi>  mind,  and  exelt*d 
I  love  for  treei,  which  wm  nerer  eflhced.  He  always 
ipoke  of  (hem  with  enthiuia)m.  In  a  letter,  written  bot 
L  Tew  we ekt  before  hii  dealh,  he  uyi — "  Wlien  wa  en- 
tered theie  roretti,  Ibe  heavy  Ibllage  wore  iti  freahcit 
green,  and  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  linden,  were  nte- 
cetilvelj  laden  with  flowera)  and  never  ihall  I  Ibrgel  tb* 
rich,  the  indeacribable  perrume  which  fllled  the  air 
as  tree  atler  tree  was  cot  down,  and  day  aRer  day  pan- 
•ed  away  berore  the  blossonii  had  ceased  to  exhale  their 
odora  from  their  withered  caps."  Deprived  aa  he  wu, 
by  this  removal,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  of  the  advanta- 
ge! of  even  the  District  Schools  of  hii  native  Stale,  h« 
wu  toon  after  viaited  wlQi  an  afSiction  which  prevented 
hii  reaping  the  benefilt  to  be  derived  (ram  the  establish- 
ment of  the  similar  innlilulions  which  arc  sure  to  rise  up  In 
allnewcountriea,peopledby  emigrants  from  New  England. 
At  the  early  age  of  12  years,  he  was  aUacked  with  a  vio- 
lent rheumatic  aCl^ction,  which  resulted  in  a  curvature  of 
tha  spine,  and  untitled  him,  in  all  after-lire,  tor  any  aetiva 
or  laborious  pursuit.  His  innate  love  of  knowledga, 
however,  was  such  that  no  bodily  inllrmity  or  ordimux 
obstacle  was  permitted  to  damgien  hia  ardor  fiir  its  ac- 
quirement. Being  unable  lo  attend  school,  he  studied 
such  ecbool-boolis  as  were  to  be  procured  at  that  early 
day,  careflilly  noting  such  parts  as  he  could  not  alone  sur- 
mount, till  he  could  obtain  the  assistance  of  same  one  who 
was  able  to  solve  his  iliScuitias.  He  not  only  read  wtUi 
avidity,  but  ilvdiid  all  the  books  which  came  within  liia 
reach.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  ruial  acenery  anS 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  it  was  hli  delight  to 
sit  for  houn  under  the  shade  ot trees,  and  cheered  by  the 


A  Inght  light  bai  been  extinguished  )n  the  death  of 
■rmociite  and  IKend,  Wltu«  Gatlobd.    He  expired 
■  ka  mjikace,  Limerock  Farm,  Ononilaga  coui 
ht  27ib  nt  Blaicb,  in  the  fifty  .first  year  of  his  ag 
IfjBMtberdcplOresthetOHof  a  moat  devoted  so 
niat  (ngilc  form  ihe  had  watched  with  all  a  mother's 
'  ider  an  for  more  than  fifly  yean — a  brother  and  sis- 

r  weep  tar  one  who  had  ever  manifealed  for  tbem  the 

y*  boilfclt  afleclion — am'  his  friends,  and  none  n^ 

■agonelTes,  iDOara  the  loss  of  one,  beloveil  alike 

■  paint,  his  bilhfulness,  and  the  happy  temper  of 
Bad;  Thile  the  American  farmer  has  to  regret  the  ) 

epartnrc  of  oi>e  who  has  labored  zcHlouBly  and  i 

fntfdlr  lop  years  lo  promote  his  interest,  to  enlighten 

''')  Md,  and  to  elevate  his  calling  to  that  dig-nity  and  re- 

*a  U  which  it  ii  lo  justly  entiUed.  His  death  was  sud- 

»-  md  to  his  fiunily,  aj  well  as  to  us,  most  unexpected. 

ewBlakoiwitfa  a  billons  affection  of  the  stomach  on 

■  >i^  of  the  25tb      The  next  morning  a  phyiician 
Mcallad  b,  and  reicedlet  were  adDiinistered,  which  il 
v  ftoigbl  woold  afford  relief.     No  alarm  was  felt,  as 
D  iwBHliiie  danger  waa  apprehended,  till  early  oi 
^waiat «( Ibe  27(fa,  when  it  was  diaeovered  that  hi 

*a  Dpidly  ibairiiig  '  -  its  close.     At  9  o'clock,  thirty- 

'B**  kdn  after  tha  commeDCement  of  the  attack,  he 

"k  lataKy  and  geMly  Into  the  arms  of  death  without  F 

*PMB  vatovgigle.  He  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  J  At  tha  appropriate  season,  if  his  health  permitted,  ha 
l^aai«fl^  member  ot  (he  PreiliyteriaD  Church,  and  I  resorted  much  to  the  woods  and  fields.  A  thvorite  ra- 
°"^NNd  connlatiaBi  of  tlMgoipel  had  enabled  him  I  treat  was  the  shore  of  one  of  those  beaulirtil  lakes  which 
"■i^lMasily  wiltaoMa  manmir,  but  wilhsbnoy-ladoro  (b«  weMero  tectloo  of  our  State;  and  there,  enjoy- 
*'' MfAMrftd  qilrit,  an  amount  of  bodily  wffsriag  m  ing  tha  charming  TJew  and  Inhaling  the  refreshing  breeie, 
**MMkdMM«(bMlliiw  |l>l*miiidwwMawMKK)A»d«aditt«asth«Bed^«Mn' 


paper  in  hand  to  note  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  Wbila 
thus  cD^ged  ih  Ihe  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  en. 
joyment  of  such  a  degrco  of  health  as  permitted  him  OC- 
caaionally  to  engage  in  Uie  lighter  labors  of  the  fhrm,  h* 
met  with  an  accident,  slight  indeed  at  first,  but  which  en- 
tailed upon  him  a  vast  amount  ot  suficring,  and  rendered 
him  almost  as  helpless  as  a  ehild  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
It  was  occasioned  by  a  fall,  from  which,  at  the  time,  ha 
noticed  only  a  slight  bruise  on  the  left  arm.  It  alter. 
ivards  iwclled,  and  became  a  running  sore,  causing  the 
decay  of  the  bone  and  rendering  his  arm  for  ever  alter 
entirely  useless.  This  aaeciion  of  the  arm  continued  Ibr 
about  a  dozen  yean,  and  when  it  healed  an  abscess  occur- 
red in  one  of  his  sides,  which  continued,  with  occasional 
alleviations,  till  his  dealh.  NotwilhstandinK  the  pain  ha 
was  thus  obliged  to  eorluro  for  a  loog  series  ot  year*, 
which  was  sometimfs  excessive,  he  waa  ever  cheerful 
and  happy ;  and  even  under  Ih^  most  acute  suffering,  was 
llnown  to  utter  a  word  of  complaint. 
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templalian  of  the  Taried  phcnomciia  of  natnre.    His  wat 
that  happy  constitutioii  of  mind  which  finds 

«  Sermons  in  stones,  tonf  aes  in  trecsi 
Booits  in  the  running  l>rooks, 
And  good  in  cvcrjr  thing.'' 

**  Disqualifled  by  Uiese  calamities  from  labor  or  active 
physical  habits,"  in  the  languai^e  of  one  who  knew  him 
veil,  <<  he  devoted  his  mind  to  study ;  and  although  suf- 
fering under  severe  bodily  affliction,  deprived  of  the  ordi- 
nary facilities  for  obtaining  information,  without  (each- 
€rs>  and  by  the  aid  only  of  such  books  as  he  was  enabled 
at  Oiat  early  day  to  collect,  he  became  a  ripe  and  sound 
scholar,  and  eventually  one  of  the  most  able  and  powerful 
'writan  of  our  times.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had 
been  a  regular  contributor  to  many  of  the  American 
Quarterly  and  Scientific  Journals,  and  In  several  instances 
to  some  of  the  most  popuhir  Magazines  in  £urope.  His 
contributions  to  the  newspaper  press  of  this  country,  on 
almost  every  variety  of  topic,  literary,  religious,  scienti- 
iic,  miscellaneous,  and  occasionally  poetry,  have  been  nu> 
Merous  and  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  As  a 
writer  on  all  of  these  varied  subjects,  whether  we  regard 
the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  chasteness  of  his  diction,  or 
the  invariable  accuracy  of  his  facti^  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  his  superior. 

•<  The  versatility  of  his  talents^  the  rapidity  with  which 
lie  wrote,  and  the  great  number  of  his  productions,  have 
excited  alike  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  his 
friends. 

<'  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  writings,  and  for 
which  he  will  be  longest  remembered,  relate  to  the  pas* 
sion  of  his  latter  years — practical  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture. In  these  departments  he  was  thoiroughly  versed,  as 
his  contributions,  commencing  in  1833,  to  the  old  Genesee 
Farmer  and  (he  Albany  Cultivator,  will  abundantly  attest. 
The  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  farming  interest  of 
the  country  have  been  immense,  and  form  a  legacy  which 
will  endure  to  a  late  generation.  He  was  eminently 
practical  and  judicious  in  all  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  possessed  a  happy  tact  in  communicating  his 
impnissions  to  others.  To  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator, 
and  to  the  agricultural  community,  his  loss  will  be  irre- 
parable. 

« Isolated  and  excluded  as  he  was  by  physical  infirmity 
and  location,  from  a  general  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
cititens,  there  are  consequently  but  few  who  can  justly 
appreciate  his  many  social  qualities.  Thoroughly  inform- 
ed on  almost  every  subject  of  general  or  individual  inte- 
rest, he  was  always  ready,  as  it  was  his  delight,  to  impart 
to  others  who  sought  his  society,  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
well  stored  mind.  Those  few  and  favored  friends,  will 
long  and  foniUy  cherish  his  memor>\  As  a  man,  his  phi- 
lanUiropy  knew  no  bounds.  lie  studied  and  labored  em- 
phatically for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  As  a  friend,  he 
was  true  and  faithfiil;  as  a  son  and  a  brother,  kind  and  af- 
fectionate. When  a  man  of  such  gifted  powers  and  uni- 
versal acquirements,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  intellect, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  is  cut  down  suddenly 
and  removed  from  among  us,  we  may  in  truth  mourn  a 
public  bereavement." 

We  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  II.  S.  Randall, 
£sq: 

<' Your  associate  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Gaylord,  has  join- 
ed the  <  innumeral)le  caravan*  that  people  '  the  silrnt 
halls  of  death.'  How  little  was  I  prepared  to  hear  it — 
or  hearing,  to  realize  it  !  The  ink  is  scarce  dry  on  the 
last  letter  I  received  from  him  !  It  was  written  in  one 
of  his  most  lively  and  felicitous  veins,  and  closed  play- 
fully with  the  oriental  valediction,  <niay  you  live  a 
thousand  years,  and  your  shallow  never  be  leas.'  How 
little  did  he  dream  when  writing  it,  or  I  when  reading 
it,  that  the  last  sands  of  his  own  last  year  of  life  were  so 
nearly  run  out !  ♦  * 

*«Mr.  Gaylord  was  never  in  good  health.  To  be  free  from 
Tacking  pain  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  that  boon 
•ever  vouchsafed  to  him.  There  can  be  no  indelicacy  now 
in  alluding  to  that  dreadful  physical  calamity  which,  in 
language  which  I  borrow  from  one  of  his  letters,  <  cut 
him  ofl'from  the  great  brotherhood  of  man.'  This,  su- 
peiadded  to  constant  and  oftentimes  intense  suffering, 
would  have  driven  an  ordinaiy  miad  to  roadneiSi  or  mo- 


rose and  qaenaons  miasnthropy.    Not  so  he. 
hearted^  meek  and  endaring,  jie  raised  his  voice 
the  gay  and  happy,  and  he  even  catched  their  toi 
his  last  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  after  di 
hi8^>ory  and  fiction,  commenting  on  Alison,  Paul 
Eugene    Sue,  &c,  he  speaks  of  life,   man,  the 
ture  and  events  of  the  day,  in  the  tone  of  one  w 
seen  the  world  only  on  its  sunny  side — of  one  wb 
lias  never  known  the  presence  of  a  clood.    Such 
uniform  tone  of  his  letters. 

"0{  Mr.  Gaylord  s  early  education  I  know  little. 

from  declarations  in  his  letters,  that  he  was  what  is 

ly  styled  a   <  self-taught  scholar.'    His  reading 

rally  boundless.    He  was  as  familiar  with  the  natu 

ences,  histoiy,  poetry,  and  belles-lettres,  as  with 

turfe,  and  nearly   if  not  quite  as  well  qualified  to 

them.    It  was  difficult  to  start  any  literary  topic 

you  did  not  at  onee  perceive  had  been  examined  by 

with  the  eye  of  a  scholar  and  critic.    In  one  of  mi 

ters,  half  sportively,  yet  in  a  serious  tone,  I  asked 

'  what  he  thought  of  the  G^erman  Philosophy?*  Inhii 

swer,  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  I  think  Schelling  and  Jaj 

were  discussed  with  as  much  familiarity  as  most  ichj 

would  find  themselves  qualified  to  make  use  of  in  sM 

ing  of  Locke,  or  Stewart,  or  Brown  \    In  eomnal 

on  that  report  of  mine,  (on  Com.  School  Librariei,)  I 

luded  to  by  him  in  the  last  Cultivator,  he  betrays  an  i 

tensive  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  literature  of  dm 

every  nation  in  ^rope.  ' 

I  '«As  a  writer,  the  public  have  long  been  acquainted  a 

Mr.  Gaylord.    He  wrote  on  nearly  every  class  of  tof 

connected  with  human  improvement;  in  papers,  mi 

zines,  and  not  unfrequentJy  in  books.    But  it  is  ss  sn  a| 

cultural  writer  that  he  is  best  known.    Here,  tsken  tU 

all,  he  stands  unrivalled.    There  are  many  ag^ricol 

ral  writers  in  our  country  who  are  as  well  or  bel 

qualified  to  discuss  a  single  topic,  than  he  was.    Bi^ 

deem  it  not  disrespectful  to  say  that  for  acquaiotiti 

with  and  ability  to  discuss  clearly  and  correctly  eT( 

department  of  agricultural  science,  he  has  not — ^he  nei 

has  had  an  equal  in  this  State.     He  was  every  way  fiti 

for  an  editor.    Placable  and  forgiving  in  his  temp* 

modest,  disinterested,  unprejudiced^  never  evincing 

foolish  credulity,  above  deception,  despising  quackei 

with  an  honesty  of  motive  that  was  never  suspected,  1 

advice  to  the  farmer  was  sound,  discriminating  and  lal 

"Mr.  Gaylorrrs  styleas  a  writer^  was  peculiarly  chasi 

intelligible  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  capacity, 

charmed  the  scholar  by  its  grace,  its  perspicuity  and 

flexibility.  It  was  marked  by  an  utter  destitution  of  all  m 

retricious  ornament.  As  has  been  before  said,  he  was  esse 

tially  a  modest  man.   His  most  decided  convictions  w« 

expressed  without  dogmatism  or  assurance,,  and  his  su 

gestions  came  as  from  a  fellow-learner,  rather  than  frc 

an  instructor.     In  epistolary  writing  he  was  peculiar 

felicitous.     With   him   I  hail  corresponded  for  yeai 

There  is  a  charming  simplicity  and  freedom  from  a 

sumption  in  his  letters,  and  he  had  the  rare  and  hapj 

faculty  of  discoursing  on  elevated  subjects  without  sli 

noss — on  learned  ones  without  pedantry.    Hi»  extensi 

correspondence,  were  it  collected  and  published,  wou 

form  a  valuable  volume;  infinitely  more  so  than  mai 

highly  extolled  similar  publications.     Such  a  collectio 

with  a  selection  from  his  other  writings,  and  a  memo 

of  his  life,  should  bo  published,  and  placed  in  every  agr 

cultural  library.  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Agriculture,  held  in  tl 
State  Agricultural  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  29lh  Marci 
John  P.  Beekman,  Esq.,  President  of  the  State  A^t:ci\ 
tural  Society,  announced  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gayloru  i 
the  following  just  and  appropriate  language: 

The  President  said  that  be  had  just  received  jnteiij 
gence  which  would  be  heard  with  regret  by  ^^'^^' l\ 
vidual  familiar  with  the  agriculhiral  movemenisoi  ^ 
times.  The  mail  just  arrived  from  the  west  anno"°^^ 
the  death  of  Willis  Gatlord.  The  judgment  of  eve 
intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  resijond  to  ^^f^^ 
tion  that  to  no  man  whatever— excepting  perhaps  Juv 
Buel—is  the  agriculture  of  the  Stole  more  iadebtett  u* 
to  Mr.  Gaylord.  .         ^^g 

The  character  of  WiUU  Gi^rlord  wai  «  •«  '*'»^ 
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wfcKai^  te  expceAed  froK  his  writiiigt^-beneTolenty 

plain)  practical,  unavuming. 

ly  well  aerve  as  a  beacon-light  not  only 

BfamBOa  tat  to  men  In  all  conditions  of  society.  With- 

MKLj  adrantagea  of  early  education— debarred  even,  by 

ffeyiial  mfimity,  from  many  opportunities  which  oth- 

«ie^9T  tor  self-improvement — ^be  conquered  all  obsta- 

dtf  by  wifliwhiiig  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Bis  aBqsinBBents  as  a  man  of  science,  evinced  by  his  wri- 

tiap  for  Iteary  and  acientiHc  Journals  as  well  as  for  the 

'CaUiiaiot,'  woidd  reflect  credit  on  many  who  enjoyed 

tM  Mtiiiinii  of  collegiate  education.    And  those  ac- 

yyiiH^swete  of  the  progrsasive  character— every  day 

ef  Ui  snlillilie  being  marked  not  merely  by  the  exer- 

caeof  ka  fssitile  talent  on  the  multifiirious  ol^ts  em- 

I  fey  uriealtnre  and  the  domestic  arts,  but  by  ad- 

maCly  in  the  aoqniaition  of  knowledge  from 

lltt  Jtnm  dapactmenta  in  the  wide  range  of  science.   It 

miaMfcfiBi'iiiiCj  indeed,  to  say  of  him,  that,  as  senior 

etitor  sf  fee  '  Cultivator,'  he  had  proved  himself  every 

nf  vofky  as  a  snoeessor  of  the  lamented  Buel. 

Like  Bed,  also,  CSaylord  was  cut  down  in  the  matnri- 

1]r  oTkia  klefleel — ^ia  the  very  field  of  his  &me— cut  off 

BsUaa^,  too,  as  Buel  was — ^precluding  even  intimate 

frkads  ftam  the  privilege  of  soothing  his  dying  hours — 

nsaddaalf  wm  death  consequent  on  the  commencement 

tf  fbafriSlfiaease. 

Wben  fee  1*1 1  ah  lit  concluded  his  remarks,  of  which 
fht  bregBiBg  is  a  acre  outline,  the  following  preamble 
sad  iwnWiiitM  vac  unanimously  adopted : 

Tikti  Sleeting  of  the  friends  of  Agricultural 
flare  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  recent 
deafh  of  Willis  Gaylonl,  of  Onondaga,  senior 
adtkrofdbe  'Coltivator* — well  known  to  the  Agricultii- 
jal  vffid  ibr  the  vereatility  of  his  talent  as  a  writer  on 
ari^jRtt  esMotial  to  the  interests  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Ikmtttk  Arte: 

Be  k  therefore  Resolved,  That  in  testimony  of  respect 
l^iwiaeaoiy  of  this  distinguished  friend  of  Agricul- 
IR,  this  meeting'  do  now  adjourn;  and  that  copies  of 
Aa»  fesolBtionsj,  signed  by  the  officers  of  this  meeting, 
W  odoaeil  to  the  bereaved  fitmily  of  the  lamented  dead, 
■B  tettiBoay  of  our  sympathy  in  their  affliction. 

Bcaotrcd  also.  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in 
tke  &rvi|iBpcra^  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
fee  acpaitaL 
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s  fif  ComsMaeemM^  aadProgre$$  ofth$  AgrictU' 
tvwl  AtfTsy  tf  South  CaroUna,  for  1843,  by  Edmund 
Bcmv,  AgricmUural  Sttrveyar  ^the  State, 

Smfli  Carolina  has  at  last  entered  in  earnest,  as  we 

opoD  the  development  of  her  great  agricultural 

rumuees;  and  one  of  the  firtt  steps  was  the  appointmenl 

^  Mr,  Siaibi,  well  known  as  the  former  editor  of  the 

^anoer's  Register,  and  the  author  of  the  most  able  work 

m  cakareoas  manures  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  eoun- 

^ .  lo  aaake  an  Ag.  Survey  of  the  State.    He  entered  upon 

ttA  catiet  in  1843,  and  we  have  his  first  Report  before  us 

^  a  paiaphlet  of  170  pages.    An  examination  of  it,  fully 

onfiiau  us  in  the  opinion  formed  and  expressed  by  us, 

tiai  t^  selection  for  surveyor  was  a  most  fortunate  one. 

^^  tnt  object  of  Mr.  Rafiln,  in  entering  upon  the 

Vnakal  part  of  his  office,  was  to  determine  the  exist- 

«ce  and  extent  of  the  calcareous,  or  marl  and  limestone 

j**»tioB  of  the  State,  as  upon  the  presence  of  calcareous 

■aaores  he  considered  the  improvement  of  the  extensive 

^y  pine  lands  of  the  State  to  be  mainly  depending. 

^*  npericnce  in  thcLUse  of  marl  in  similar  districts  in 

^•T^mia,  led  him  to  anticipate  similar  iavorable  results 

kill  fiT^r  South;  and  the  general  sameness  of  the  geo- 

k^ical  Ibraiations  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the 

]^^*ve,  or  even  the  HudMU,  induced  the  belief  thai 

^  Bail  diKricts  further  north,  extended  to  the  shores 

^  ^  QaU,  sod  furnished  the  means  of  rendering  fertile 

^jy^  districts  of  sand  which,  in  the  south,  hav6  long 

*f^*d  dooBied  to  hopeless  sterility.    Besides,  if  Mr. 

~>^«ai  be  said  to  have  any  agricultural  hobby,  it  is 

^*|^^ow>B?  fanportance  of  calcareous  manures,  in 

^ V^mni cak&ntifmi  and  the  afflwts  be  bad  witaes- 


sed  in  Virginia,  would  almost  Justify  him  in  attributing  % 
paramount  influence  to  this  auxiliary  of  fertility. 

The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  marl  beds  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  State,  and  the  presence  (unsuspected  la 
many  instances,)  of  abundance  of  lime  rock  in  the  upper 
districts  thus  £ur  included  in  the  survey,  exceeded  tha 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Ruffin.  What  he  has 
termed  the  <•'  Great  Carolinian  Bed,"  is  a  formation  of 
great  extent,  showing  itself  on  the  tide  waters  of  most  of 
the  rivers,  and  having  an  unknown  thickness.  In  boring 
for  water  near  the  Medical  College  in  Charleston,  It  was 
penetrated  about  340  feet,  without  any  signs  of  its  ter- 
mination; and  some  of  the  bluffs  higher  up  the  river^ 
show  an  exposed  perpendicular  surface  of  60  or  70  feet. 
Of  course  the  greatest  facilities  are  offered  for  the  load- 
ing of  the  marl  in  boats,  or  vessels,  and  transporting  if 
to  any  point  wanted.  The  richness  of  the  marl  in  calca- 
reous matter,  is  surprising,  ranging  in  the  several  strata 
from  40  to  94  per  cent;  the  latter  only  requiring  indura- 
tion to  make  excellent  limestone. 

Not  the  least  singular  feature  of  the  calcareous  depos-> 
ites  of  the  south,  is  that  called  the  gigantic  oyster  bed 
strata,  which  stretches  from  Shell  BlidTon  the  &ivannah^ 
nearly  or  quite  across  the  State.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
these  nuunmoth  oyster  shells,  of  which  specimens  wsra 
coUected  by  Mr.  Ruffin;  one  measuring  8  or  9  inches  in 
length  by  6  or  seven  in  width;  and  one  13  or  14  inches 
long,  but  not  more  than  3  inches  wide.  Bartram»  who 
visited  Shell  Bluff  in  the  last  cenury,  describes  some  df 
the  shells  as  20  inches  long,  8  wide,  4  inches  thick,  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  an  ordinary  man's  foot.  Thesa 
would  certainly  be  respectable  oysters,  compared  with 
the  degenerate  ones  that  tantalize  oyster  eaters  in  thesa 
days;  but  even  these,  large  as  they  are,  would  shrink  in- 
to insignificance  placed  by  the  side  of  the  one  sent  from 
the  £ast  Indies,  and  which  forms  the  baptismal  font  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Ruffin  through  his 
statements  of  the  preparation  and  value  of  marl;  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  iti  use  on  rice  ^ils,  and  his  account  of  the 
culture  of  that  important  product  of  Carolina;  or  his  ac- 
count of  the  best  methods  of  burning  and  using  lime.  Wa- 
may  recur  to  this  part  of  the  report  again,  and  fturnish  the 
cuts  of  the  lime  kiln  given  by  Mr.  Ruflln .  We  again  ten- 
der our  thanks  for  our  copies  of  this  Report,  and  shall 
look  with  much  interest  fbr  those  which  we  understuid 
are  to  follow  the  present  one. 

ObiervatioM  oa    VegttabU  and  Animal  Ph^iiUogjf'    9§ 
Wm.  L.  Wight,  M.  JE>.,  Peierslturg,  Va. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  on  an  important  sutrjeet,  and  one  oa 
which  much  light  has  within  a  few  years  been  thrown  bjr 
the  advance  of  chemical  science.  The  object  which  flia 
writer  proposes  to  himself  is  <<  to  arrange  the  phenomena 
which  are  invariably  connected  with  oiganiiaition,  and 
which  are  designated  by  the  general  term,  M/e."  In  do- 
ing this,  he  has  endeavored  **  1st,  By  a  cautious  indnotioii 
to  advance  to  the  general  principle  which  controls  an4 
directs  the  series  of  actions  connected  with  the  growth 
and  nourishment  of  plants.''  And  2d]y,  <*To  show  that 
this  same  law,  through  the  instrumentality  of  organs  and 
agents  adapted  to  each  exigency,  presides  over  the  high- 
er and  more  complicated  phenomena  of  animal  life.'* 

This  general  principle  or  law,  he  finds  inelectro^mag- 
netism,  and  the  arguments  and  facta  by  which  he  supports 
his  opinions,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  inqui- 
rer into  the  operations  of  nature.  The  analogies  between 
the  organization  and  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals,  has 
been  .too  often  overlooked,  and  Liebig  has  rendered  an 
essential  service  to  the  cause  of  science  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  manner  in  which  Dr.  W.  ex- 
plains the  action  of  his  governing  principle  in  the  pro- 
duction or  determination  of  many  diseases,  shows  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  whole  ground,  and  is  worthy  s 
philosophic  inquirer  after  truth.  The  field  of  invegtiga 
tion  here  entered  upon  is  ample,  and  we  trust  will  not 
want  explorers. 

.1111  I  I    ■       IfB   ■ 

Scotch  Guano. — ^A  plentifid  deposit  of  this  rich  ma 
nure,  it  is  reported,  is  found  on  some  of  the  northern  is 
lands  of  Scotland,  which  will  probably  sapareeda  thaf 
hitherto  hcooght  from  tha  Paeifle. 
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8hx£P  and  Wool« — ^Mr.  John  Johnston  of  Geneva, 
«iys  he  has  read  with  ft  g^eat  dea]  of  pleasure,  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  L.  A.  Morrell,  on  the  subject  of  sheep  and 
urool*  In  allusion  to  Mr.  MorrelPs  observations  on  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  of  smearing  sheep 
whh  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter,  Mr.  J.  says  it  is  not  us-  j 
ually  done  immediately  afler  shearing,  but  in  October  or ' 
November.  Mr.  J.  says  he  has  worked  at  the  business  | 
for  a  month  together.  He  thinks  more  sheep  ma^  be 
safely  kept  together  than  Mr.  Morrcll  recommends — says 
he  has  frequently  wintered  over  600  in  a  yard  not  more 
than  150  feet  squai'c,  and  always  had  thrm  in  good  con- 
dition— ^but  he  took  good  care  to  keep  them  well  littered 
with  straw.  He  has  kept  400  in  the  yard  alluded  to,  this 
-winter,  and  lias  lost  none.  His  sheep  were  fat  when  win- 
ter commenced,  and  are  fat  now.  He  lost  an  ewe  from 
the  premature  birth  of  a  lamb,  and  took  17  pounds  of  tal- 
low out  of  her;  last  spring  the  same  ewe  had  7  pounds 
of  cUan  MDOOl.  He  objects  to  Mr.  Morreirs  mode  of  cas- 
tr* 'ion,  and  would  like  to  show  him  the  Scotch  mode. 
•  says  he  knows  he  should  stand  no  chance  in  acontro- 

srsy  with  Mr.  Morrell  upon  their  trifling  difiTerences  of 
opinion.  He  says,  "  I  was  born  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  was  myself  bred  a  shepherd  on 
the  very  summit  of  Scotland;  and  there  received  only  an 
Education  which  even  at  that  time  was  tliought  barely 
sul&cient  for  a  boy  that  was  intended  for  nothing  else  but 
to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  but  having 
thus  been  a  keeper  of  sheep  from  my  youth  till  the  num- 
ber of  my  years  is  now  more  than  two  score  and  ten,  I 
trust  I  know  something  of  the  habits  of  those  animals  and 
Ibeir  management.  I  have  kept  sheep  here,  more  than 
^  years,  and  I  believe  were  the  Scotch  and  English  far- 
mer* to  lay  out  the  money  for  grain  to  feed  their  sheep, 
which  they  now  expend  for  t^  and  butter,  it  would  do 
Iheir  sheep  more  good  than  sheep-salve.  Highly  fed 
theep  need  no  smearing." 

Bte.~R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  Pelham,  Ulster  Co.,  says:— 
/<  I  raised  a  crop^of  rye  (secale  ccreale)  last  season,  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  in  the  foUowiug  manner : 
Cn  the  1st  of  September,  the  grain  was  place'l  in  a  vat  of 
water,  mixed  witli  salt  to  a  sufficient  consistency  to  float 
«n  egi;»  and  the  light  seeds  were  taken  off  with  a  skim- 
mer. After  the  grain  had  remained  in  the  brine  ten  mi- 
nutes, it  was  drained  through  a  sieve,  mixed  with  lime, 
Charcoal  dust,  poudrette  and  ashis,  in  equal  quantitif^s,  and 
immediately  sown  at  the  rate  qf  three  bushels  to  the 
awe  on  a  clover  ley  which  had  been  well  lAowed  and 
harrowed;  the  orop  waa  cnt  in  the  milk  on  the  llth  of 
July,  and  housed  on  the  l8th.  If  left  until  dead  ripe,  a 
lain  of  tliree  days  continuance  will  cause  it  to  sprout; 
and  if  sown  when  the  ground  isflUed  with  moisture,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  rot.'' 

Valtje  of  Straw. — Mr.  Pell  further  says : — "  Farmers 
riioul(l  on  no  account  part  with  their  tchetU  or  r^.  straw, 
«s  flelds  may  for  years  be  kept  in  heart,  by  merely  re- 
turning the  straw  to  them ;  it  contains  all  thp  substances 
requisite  for  a  succeeding  crop  of  grain.  By  Sprengel-s 
analj-sis,  1,000  lbs  of  wheat,  leaves  11.77  lbs.,  and  the 
tame  quantity  of  wheat  straw  leaves  35.18  lbs.  of  ash ;  of 
tiie  straw  ash,  28.70  lbs.  are  silica,  without  which  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  to  grow  either  wheat  or  rye.  In 
1,000  lbs,  of  rye,  there  is  10  J  lbs.,  and  of  the  straw,  2S 
lbs.  of  ash ;  22.97  lbs.,  of  which  is  silica,  showing  plainly 
'hat  the  agriculturist  may  sell  the  grain ^  but  on  no  ac- 
rount  the  straw,  which  contains  by  saidanalyms,  chlorine, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  sulphuric  add,  silica,  alumina, 
with  a  small  portion  of  irm*,  magnesia  and  soda,'* 

We  give  the  four  following  paragraphs  from  a  commu- 
nication signed  ''Jonathan,-^  from  Burlington,  N.  J.  The 
necessity  for  condensiijj^,  alone  prevents  us  from  giving 
his  leiter  at  longth.  The  allusions  a^^to  articles  con- 
tained in  our  I eb.  number: 

Timothy  Hay.— Our  Kentucky  friend  is  not  much  "  too 
severe  on  Timothy  hay."  The  .vriter  has  for  many 
years,  hairample  opportunity  of  proving  the  comparative 
value  of  timothy  hay,  with  other  kinds  of  winter  food  for 
cattle;  and  has  found  it  when  mowed  at  any  4ime»  inferi- 
or to  most  other  kindsj  and  in  fact,  not  worUi  as  much  per 


ton  as  the  bright  ttrawof  Our  amall  gimina.  As  a 
for  pasture,  it  is  not  early  in  its  n>Hiig  growth,  essil] 
Tected  by  the  drouth  and  by  early  froat,  and  the  after  I 
vest  produce  is  quite  light.  As  regards  the  time  of 
ting  it,  (or  any  other  grass,)  I  much  prefer  it  being  i 
just  before  the  blow  appears.  The  leaves  and  steix 
the  plant  are  then  fresh,  bright  and  nutritious,  and 
quality  of  the  hay  superior;  and  the  after  growtl 
grass  will  generally  be  much  more,  and  the  sward  i 
^more  safe  from  the  destructive  etTectn  of  drouth, 
.clover  and  herds  grass  are  certainly  much  better  for 
'ture  or  hay.  The  tap  roots  of  the  former,  and  the  j 
'.mat  roots  of  the  latter,  make  a  better  sod  for  plowini 
I  if  to  remain  for  pasturing  and  mowing,  it  will  certl 
,be  found  to  produce  at  once  a  more  valuable  crop  fori 
sumption,  and  to  be  followed  more  readily  by  the| 
natural  grasses.  If  the  object  is  to  aell  hay,  coltj 
what  will  bring  the  best  returns  of  course. 

To  DESTROY  Pefpebmint. — As  Suggested  by  yot 
T.  Whitmore  must  have  his  meadow  land  sui&cientlj 
for  the  growth  of  good  grass;  and  then  in  the  latter 
of  October,  plow  flat  about  five  inches  deep;  p^ 
roller  over  it;  theusin  the  spring,  sow  thick  with  { 
harrowing  them  in ;  and  after  harvesting  them,  sow  b| 
wheat  and  again  harrow.  In  the  following  spring,  G 
plow  the  same  depth  as  at  first ;  roll  and  harrow  | 
roughly,  patting  on  a  thin  sowing  of  oats  and  a  thick  ^ 
ing  of  grass  seeds.  If  the  sward  should  not  appear  a 
ciently  <lecomposed  when  the  second  <;rop  of  oats  is  ti 
sown,  keep  it  an  open  Cedlow  by  frequent  harrow^ 
and  perhaps  a  light  plowing,  until  say  the  first 
month;  when  put  on  the  grass  seed  and  a  thin  sowiii| 
buckwheat;  the  latter  will  spring  up  and  shade  the  j^ 
grass  from  the  injurious  efibcts  of  the  hot  sun.  Nol 
unimporiant  part  of  the  process  is,  to  give  the  grq 
about  the  time  of  putting  on  the  grass  seed,  a  coat  of  j 
yard  scrapings  or  well  decomposed  manure;  by  t^ 
means,  the  expense  will  probably  be  met,  or  in  a  ^ 
measure  by  the  returns  of  the  oats  and  buckwheat  cri 
and  the  ground  placed  in  nice  order,  free  from  the  in 
der.  If  the  ripening  of  the  oats  to  be  sown  first,  sh^ 
be  too  late  for  tl^proper  sowing  the  buckwheat,  it 
be  cut  when  firs^ut  in  head,  and  make  a  fine  lot  of 
cellent  hay.  It  is  important  during  the  first  year, 
some  crop  should  be  kept  growing,  so  as  to  smother  J 
great  measure,  the  growth  of  the  mint  that  has  notbl 
killed  by  the  winter. 

RErLECTioN. — ^We  want  emphatically  more  reflect^ 
"nore  careful  examination  into  things;  and  not  allow  Q 
selves  to  conclude  what  will  do  well  in  one  place,  \ 
necessarily  do  well  in  another,  without  considering  ^ 
difference  that  climate,  soil  and  many  other  things  r 
sonably  make. 

Manures.—."  First  year  at  Farming"  will  probably  I 
that  the  top  dressing  of  Muure  will  speak  well  oj 
year  and  years  to  come.^At  us  hear  from  him  after  i 
first  of  October  next.  uVthe  manure  if  but  one  Is  to 
applied;  if  both,  experiment  as  suggested  by  the  edito 
but  with  only  twenty  or  twenty-flve  bushels  per  acre. 

Cleaning  wheat  fromimpuhities. — A  oorresponJ< 
who  signs  "Frock  &  Trowsers,"  says  a  good  plan 
clean  wheat  from  impurities,  such  as  chess,  smut,  fcc,  is 
pass  it  through  a  good  fanning-mill.  He  says  his  pncti 
"  is  to  remove  all  the  sieves  from  the  mill,  put  the  screl 
in  its  usual  place,  and  put  the  board  that  sometimes  occi 
pies  the  place  of  the  screen,  in  the  groove  inteniledprii 
cipally  for  the  corn-sieve,  slide  it  up  just  far  enough 
give  lenglh  sufficient  to  the  shoe,  so  that  when  the  ml 
is  in  motion,  and  the  wheat  faUing  from  the  shoe,  it  wi 
strike  within  about  two  inches  of  the  upper  end  of  in 
screen;  it  will  then  have  ^  chance  to  run  the  who 
length,  and  get  ri«l  of  the  cockle,  Mrt,  kernels  of  smu 
chess,  &c.,  and  if  proper  care  be  tak^  not  to  ie» 
wheat  through  too  fast,  the  wheat  will  be  found  w  o° 
end,  its  bad  company  all  at  the  other." 

Culture  of  TeI  in  America.— A    conesponden 

signing  .«il.  R.  Americus,"  «ay« :-"  N?^"£. J^ihi 
more  certain  than  that  our  countiy  is  exactly  •"*"^";.  jjg, 
culture  of  the' tea  ^lan-t,  and  is  destined  at  no  veo 
tant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  countries  ror 
production  in  the  world."    The  reasons  he  gir^  '^^ 
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ID  the  ttme  latitude  as  the  best  tea  eoun- 
ra  of  Ch'wm  that  our  soil  is  similar,  and  its  natural  pro- 
4ac:oQS  the  aaane.  He  thinks  the  in^nuity  of  our  coun> 
Tfmm  vQuU  aMQ  enable  them  to  understand  its  cultiva- 
bcn  lod  the  mode  ol  curing  it,  as  well  or  belter  than  it 
Ti  ^DD»  by  the  "  stupid  Chinese.'^  He  sitggests  that  some 
^  Qv  wealthy  capitaiists  commence  a  trial  of  it. 

Hui«.->Ur.  O.  fiuUer  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  maile  an  ex- 
fCTAiA  to  ascertain  whether  hams  gained  or  lost  in  eu- 
x»^,  fleiook  foar  hams,  that  when  ready  for  pickle, 
iti^iel  115  pounds-,  after  lying  in  pickle  six  weeks, 
6(7  v«qM  125  pounds;  when  smoked,  they  fell  back 
lo  IbtirQdpBai  weight.  He  made  a  former  trial,  which 
£JaattHf  naierially  from  this. 

TBMBmsG  Machines.— We  are  informed  that  Mr. 

T.  B.  Jtaall,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manufactures  excellent 

Lrtiiliiij  mifTiinn.  which  will  answer  for  from  four  to 

f^r  Jiones,  at  $140  each.    He  is  also  making  a  new  one, 

vuiefa  it  is  said  wiU  be  a  great  improvement  in  many  re- 

^tcH,  the  price  of  which  will  be  only  $80. 

£.  Ite  «■  TvBKiss.— -Your  correspondent  K.  L.  says 

T«y  ixdle»  if aayy  Indian  meal  should  be  given  to  young 

ukws;  hi«he  omitB  to  state  what  their  food  should  be. 

ia,  shAssOwnwee  of  my  observation,  Indian  meal  made 

is  ihe  ptinoipal  food  of  young  turkies,  I 

»r  ane>  to  know  what  substitute  for  it 

1L  L.  ^Hwti  wnwmrnd.    Would  he  recommend  them 

lo  he  earfesd  Ariiifp  the  season  of  incubation,  and 

tep^  ifte  pmiod  d  nursing  while  the  young  is  yet 

mmit,  to  Ae  paaUry  yard;  or  does  he  l^t  them  go  at 

of  food  tot  themselves,  while  sittings  and 

when  hatched,  only  keeping  them  up  un- 

dtv  is  off  the  ground  I    Some  of  these  questions 

kxft  been  anticipated  in  his  previous  communica- 

vhSeh  I  have  not  before  me ;  but  I  hope  he  will  iH' 

m^imAmHoOi^  beat  kind  of  food.        J.  8.  8. 


Terns uw  iir  wxeds  om  othsr  orssv  cbops  with 

THi  PLOW. — la  plowing  stubble  grounds,  the  weeds  tte- 

famly  dboke  Che  plow,  and  it  is  foond  dltBeult  to  bury 

&c9i  tolucly.    The  cune  diffleolty  attends  the  plowing 

IB  of  riorer,  or  buckwheat,  &e.    Various  contrivances 

bave  been  tdapted  to  obviate  this  trouble.    Some  &sten 

ooe  cad  of  a  ehain  to  the  plow*beam,  and  the  other  end 

of  theofTodof  Che  <'doable-tree,>>  as  it  is  called}  which 

being  dnsdraggedalong  before  the  plow,  bends  down  and 

dnvifarvard  the  weeds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plow 

tBRB  ftem  €drty  nnder.  Plows  have  also  been  made  very 

*hi)^  io  the  beam"  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  choking. 

Tbtf  are  ealledl  <•  Crane  plows,"  and  are  much  used  in 

vcscn  Tiiginia  and  southern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sidney  Weller,  of  Halifax^  N.  C,  informs  us  that 
^  aws  a  very  simple  instrument  ibr  the  purpose  above 
SABed,  and  which  answers  better  than  any  othsr  plan  he 
^aseea.  He  says:  "  It  is  merely  a  sufficiently  heavy 
?ieee  of  wood,  like  a  conunon  rake-head,  with  a  few 
mntt  iceUi  therein,  and  short  handles  at  each  end;  to  the 
cd  of  which  handles,  ropes  or  small  chains,  put  through 
i>ole%  fii^en  the  instrument  to  the  end  of  the  whiffle-tree, 
if  m  lingle-horM-plow,  or  to  some  part  of  the  two-horse- 
<K«)  if  a  two-horse-plow*  This  Instrument  straightens 
snd  IcTcIs  down  the  weeds,  &c.,  immediately  under  the 
V^  v^jcam,  and  before  the  furrow-slice.  It  answers  with 
Bi  ertry  desired  purpose." 

^Lics-SsA  WMKAT.-«Mr.  8.  N.  Hawss,  of  Shoreham, 

^t^  writes  us  that  ftom  his  acquaintance  with  the  Black- 

^  vbeat,  he  can  recommend  it  as  being  superior  in 

brdinm  end  productiveness,  to  any  other  variety  of 

•rcla^.vheat  he  has  known.    He  says  there  is  a  spurious 

kad  told  ss  Blaek-Sea  wheat.    The  di£ferenee  in  the  true 

iBi  ^rarioos  kindsi,  he  describes  as  follows :    «  The  true 

^Ai  my  be  known  by  i^  unusually  sturdy  and  thrifty 

*;peannee  in  iMth  stalk  and  head;  is  of  one  pure  kind, 

^(brk-red chaff,  and  tillers  more  tiban  any  other  kind  I 

w««kio«rB ;  frequently  prodwipg  ^n  stalks  from  a  single 

S^Brml  it  is  conceded  by  the  best  grain-growers  who 

mjekifed  it^  flmt  a  bushel  ie  sufficient  seed  for  sn  acre. 

^^  Vriona  is  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  in  abont  equal 

Jfl^t  fts  cne  bearing  a  partial  resemblance  to  the  true 

Wf  ttfeoespared  with  that  is  ftr  infeilQif  both  in  length 

N*tof  atfTj  hm^t  nnd  btriy,    Xh«  other  part  of  the 


spurious  sort  has  a  white  chaff;  the  stalk  and  head  aboul 
metlium  size,  with  a  berry  longer  and  more  slender  than 
either  its  associate  or  the  true;  and  it  requires  the  same 
quantity  to  seed  an  acre  that  is  required  of  other  kinds 
of  spring-wheat;  that  is  twq  bushels.  Hence  those  on 
whom  it  is  palmed  ofiT,  frequently  lose  their  first  crop  hjr 
only  half  stocking  their  land." 

Dampness  in  Bbick  Walu. — In  answer  to  an  in* 
quiry  heretofore  published  in  the  Cultivator,  Mr.  D. 
ToMLiNsoN^ys: — **1  have  no  doubt  that  if  Aard  }mmt* 
bricizs,  such  as  are  used  for  paving  side-walks  in  our 
streets,  and  are  water-proof,  are  laid  on  the  outside 
course,  in  mortar  made  of  water-proof  lime,  they  would 
not  absorb  the  rain  and  become  wet.  All  walls,  even 
wood,  exposed  to  severe  frosf,  in  very  cold  weather> 
will  become  wet  on  sudden  changes  to  warm  south  wind^ 
by  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  they  being 
colder  than  the  air  in  contact.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
some  brick  houses,  whose  gable  end  is  exposed  to  the 
N.  £.  rains,  have  been  covered  with  weather-boards,  to 
prevent  the  rain  from  falling  on  the  brick  walls.  Some 
of  the  cellars  in  Pearl  and  Water  streets  in  that  city,  arc 
flooded  by  the  high  tides.  The  corner  store,  on  the  east 
side  of  John  street,  at  the  head  of  Burling  Slip,  I  have 
observed  to  be  lined,  both  sides  and  floor,  with  boards, 
calked  with  okum,  and  covered  over  with  pitch,  to  ox-. 
elude  the  tide.  lUrd  burnt,  water-proof  bricks,  laid  in 
mortar  of  water-proof  lime,  would  have  been  much! 
more  durable,  and  would  shut  out  water." 

Carrots. — ^Mr.  Hsnrt  Weston,  of  Rensselaer,  Ihdi» 
ana,  says  *. — "  Are  you  aware  that  carrots  may  be  left,  likn 
parsnips,  through  the  winter  with  impunity?  Tiiegr 
seem  to  undergo  no  material  change.  I  think  it  a  ywtT 
important  fact ;  for  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  as  thegr 
grow,  and  after  tumeps  are  consumed  in  spring,  they  will 
be  found  admirable  in  aid  of  the  young  grass.  I  meotkat 
it,  supposing  the  fact  may  possibly  have  escaped  your  oh* 
servation;  knowing  that  in  N.  Y.  carrots  are  always^bii«  ^ 
ried  or  housed  in  foil."  '    ^ 

Inquiry. — ^Mr.  H.  Hull,  of  Colombia  county,  N.  T.^ 
states  that  he  intends  to  plant  com  this  season  on  two 
fields;  one  a  light  gravel,  the  other  a  retentive  heavy 
soil  inclining  to  clay ;  and  he  asks  <*  which  of  those  field* 
will  be  bendtted  by  a  compost  of  plaster,  lime,  leached 
and  unleached  wooil  ashes  7"  He  also  inquires  '<  wheth- 
er the  compost  had  better  be  applied  in  the  bin  at 
planting  time,  or  around  the  plant  after  it  is  above 
ground?"  We  should  expect  the  greatest  beneftt 
from  ashes  on  light  land,  and  so  far  as  our  observation 
has  extended,  the  efibcts  of  plaster  have  been  less  favor- 
able on  gravelly  land  than  on  clayey  or  loemey ;  still,  wo 
do  not  believe  that  any  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  application  of  plaster;  its  operation  is  very  vari- 
ous in  different  locations,  and  evidently  depends  on  ean- 
ses  not  yet  discovered.  We  should  prefer  proving  the 
efficacy  of  that  substance  and  lime,  by  a  small  but  earefhl 
ex|>eriment  in  the  first  place,  and  having  done  so,  should 
feel  more  confidence  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  Wc 
should  use  the  compost  alluded  to,  either  on  or  near  the 
surface,  and  should  not  be  very  particular  whether  it  was 
applied  with  the  seed  or  around  the  plant  soon  after  it 
madj  its  appearance  above  ground.         ^ 

Nut  Grass,  or  Bitter  Coqo. — A  subscriber  at  Ha- 
vanna,  Greene  county,  Alabama,  wishes  information  on 
the  subject  of  destroying  this  plant.  Not  having  any  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  we  are  unable  to  famish  such  infor- 
mation. We  cannot  find  any  thing  more  definite  on  the 
subject  than  he  will  find  in  the  Jan.  and  Feb.  Nos.  of  the 
Cultivator.  We  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  our  frlenda 
will  (ell  us  of  a  good  mode  of  destroying  it.  By  a  com- 
munication in  another  part  of  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  ** 
that  salt  is  recommended  for  this  purpose,  to  be  sown  at 
the  rate  of  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre. 

I'HE  Season. — ^Extract  of  a  letter  from  O.  Phclps, 
Esq.,  dated  Canandaigua,  April  17 — **  The  season,  thus 
(ar,  is  very  favorable  for  the  farmer,  and  the  winter  grain 
on  the  ground,  in  this  vicinity,  never  looked  more  prom- 
ising and  encouraging  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  noth- 
ing injures  it  hereafter^  we  shall  have  a  great  crop  of 
whML» 
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mpply  of  minttal  •UmenH  cagW*/!.  J 
Lnd  in  the  sum  letter,  P^.^^*'^ 
cessful  operation.    If  we  hacl  relied  more  on  indiFidual   <  The  efltet  of  an  artifieial  nppljr  ofammoP'«»**^^^  ^ 
effort,  and  less  on  legislaare  aid,  and  followed  the  exam^Hof  nil»>ffeo»  k  ttMrefore  pncM/  «Btl0KO**  ^  '^ 


We  hare  so  often  urgred  the  importance  of  having  ag- 
rieultural  schools  established  in  our  country,  that  nothing 
hat  the  full  conviction  that  such  institutions  are  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  complete  success  of  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  indnslry,  could  induce  us  so  frequently 
to  press  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Cultivator.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  matter  agitated 
in  various  quarters;  the  legislature  petitioned jipon  the 
nbjeet;  and  individuals  beginning  to  enquirSinto  the 
practicability  and  advantage  of  such  establishments. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  enquiries  that 
«an  be  made  by  the  man  of  wealth,  in  what  manner,  and 
Co  what  end  he  shaft  educate  his  sons  to  useftdness.  He 
cannot  look  around  him  without  having  the  startling 
truth  forced  upon  his  notice,  that  %' large  portion  of  the 
tons  of 'such  men  are  from  their  youth  among  the  most 
vicious  and  worthless  part  of  the  community.  If  he  has 
the  feelings  of  a  parent,  he  will  be  anxious  by  providing 
them  with  some  means  of  emplojrment,  to  prevent  the 
min  consequent  on  idleness.  Shall  he  force  them  into 
what  are  termed  the  learned  professionsT  lliese  are  al- 
ready so  filled  that  no  little  ingenuity  and  slciU  is  requi- 
red to  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  so  taxing  the  com- 
munity fbr  their  support,  as  not  to  drive  the  producing 
classes  into  open  revolt ;  and  there  are  clear  indicationslUtlso  accumulate 

that  but  a  litUe  more  of  this  kind  of  pressure  would  be  ""^ *" 

required  to  produce  such  a  result.  The  spread  of  intelli- 
geaee,  the  universality  of  education,  and  the  consequent 
expansion  of  individual  mind,  will  of  course  do  away 
much  of  the  necessity  which  has  existed  for  the  tolera- 
tion and  use  of  these  classes,  and  of  consequence  cyate 
new  MBiotts  for  providing  the  young  with  other  4kns 
Of  living.  Under  any  circumstances,  what  greater  bene- 
flt  could  he  confer  on  them,  than  to  make  them  intelli- 
gent, practical,  hardy  cultivators  of  the  soil?  This  it  a 
xiatter  on  which  the  man  of  wealth  should  reflect. 
i  «  Such  schools  are  not  less  important  to  the  comm6n  far- 
mer, who  has  sons  to  educate.  It  is  idle  to  complain  that 
the  fiurmer  has  not  his  proper  standing  in  the  community. 
The  fiiult  is  his  own.  Intelligence,  science,  general 
knowledge,  alwajrs  is  felt,  and  in  a  communi^  like  ours, 
where  men  make  or  mar  their  own  fortunes,  no  man  des- 
titute of  Buch  acquirements,  has  a  right  to  expect  success. 
Wealth  may  give  a  man  power;  but  the  power  of  Xerxes 
or  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  cannot  command  respect.  This 
belongs  to  talent,  to  the  mind,  to  worth;  and  what  situa- 
tion in  life  is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  these, 
than  that  of  an  independent,  well  educated  farmer  T  A 
great  change  has  come  over  the  opinions  of  the  world,  on 
the  important  query,  of  what  constitutes  the  man?  and  it 
remains  for  the  laborer,  the  producer,  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic,  to  see  that  the  light  now  breakfog,  spreads  and 
brightens,  until  all  notions  of  a  distinction  of  classes,  oth- 
er than  such  as  depenils  on  position,  or  the  will  of  the 
individual,  shall  be  found  to  have  no  existence  in  nature 
or  ffict.  To  the  farmer  then,  agricultural  schools  are  the 
means  by  which  he  can  more  readily  qualify  himself  for 
more  extended  usefulness;  bring  science  at  once  to  bear 
on  his  favorite  pursuit;  and*  effectually  do  away  the  re- 
proach once  so  common,  that  of  all  classes  of  society,  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  most  contented  to  be  ignorant. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  envelope  the  subject  of  $jk 
agricultural  school  in  a  mass  of  matters,  most  of  which 
have  little  connection  with  the  subject^  or  which  if  found 
desirable,  may  be  connected  at  any  time.  The  public 
has  been  taught  to  look  upon  such  a  school,  as  it  does 
upon  Yale,  Harvard,  or  Union;  establishments  costing 
thousands,  if  not  millions;  crowds  of  professors,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  pedantry  and  literary  lumber.  We 
have  not  a  doubt,  if  the  shadowy  outline  of  such  a  mag- 
nificent establishment,  had  not  been  held  up  as  what  was 
^  wanted  for  an  agricultural  school,  if  the  idea  had  not 
prevailed  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  be 
jtequired  to  put  one  in  successfid  operation;  if  in  the  char- 
ters which  have  been  granted  looking  to  such  institutions, 
moderate  sums  had  been  named,  that  long  ere  this  time, 
we  should  have  had  more  than  one  such  school  in  suc- 


ple  set  at  Hofwyl  and  Templemoyle,  there  can  be 
good  reason  given  why  we  eonld  not  have  had  n 
schools  here,  or  why  there  should  not  be  in  the  vicii 
of  all  our  cities  and  large  viUaget,  farm  schools,  wh 
the  most  thorough  practical  education,  would  be  con 
ned  with  a  scientific  and  fully  practical  knowledge 
agriculture,  and  many  of  the  moat  uaeful  branches  of  i 
ctianics. 

We  have  never  advocated  show  in  racfa  establishmei 
utility  is  what  is  demanded.  Industry,  the  means  of 
Uining  an  honest  livelihood,  by  penooal,  honorable 
bor,  is  what  we  want  at  such  a  school;  and  all  expez 
turee  that  do  not  contribute  to  thia  end»  are  worse  ti 
uselees.  Two  or  three  hmidrad  acres  of  land  propi 
constituted  and  situated;  good  dwelling  and  fhrm  bai 
ings;  a  competent  perscm  to  act  a«  infractor  in  thei 
ences  required  to  be  understood  or  used  for  illustrali 
in  teaching,  such  as  chemistry,  geology,  bofamy,  ke. 
fiumer,  practically  acquainted  with  his  business  in  all 
branches,  to  superintend  the  out  door  operations,  an 
collection  of  such  agricultural  and  meCbanlcal  imp 
ments,  as  woold  be  required  In  the  management  of  ti 
a  &rm,  would  be  suflksient  for  a  commencement  7 
library,  the  cabinet,  the  labontoiy,  for  all  oseful  pari 
ses,  at  the  outset  need  not  be  eoatly  or  ezteneive;  and 
the  demand  increased,  the  meua  of  eoJnrgemcnt  woi 

What  is  there  to  hinder  any  m 
where  such  a  school  it  wanted,  who  can  commaad  t 
requisites  we  have  named,  from  openukg  anch  a  sebo< 
True,  he  must  be  known,  the  public  most  have  eooiiden 
that  what  he  undertakes  he  can  perform;  men  will  o 
trust  their  sons  in  the  hands  of  the  iacompeleii^  or  wi 
lingly  consent  to  remnnerale  mere  pretenders,  fbr  the 
labors.  The  less  of  show  and  osteotatioii  there  is  abo 
such  establishments,  the  more  aimplc  and  familf-lil 
they  are  in  their  arrangements,  and  the  lese  expense  'v 
curred  in  the  course  of  education,  alwaya  supposing  itj 
be  pructieai  mnd  tAonwgJk,  the  better  it  wiUbefbr  all,ai 
the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  succeed. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  a  small  appropriation  be  nadel 
the  state,  to  put  in  operation  such  a  adiool,  as  a  patt« 
school,  we  think  the  money  would  be  wisely  ezpcndei 
but  we  would  rather  see  such  institutions  atarted  and  lu] 
ported  by  individual  energy,  intelligence,  and  liberalit 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  stete  that  the  Elm  Grag  A) 
ricultural  School  near  Nashville,  mider  the  care  of  M 
Fanning,  ia  £ast  progressing  in  public  favor  and  usefa 
ness;  and  we  think  with  such  examples  as  tliat,  andth(M 
we  have  before  'named,  no  one  need  to  doubt  liut 
school  in  our  midst,  properly  organixcd  and  manage 
would  be  eminently  successful. 


CHARCOAL  AS  TAAKUBJR. 


We  have  received  a  letter  signed  <«  Jjmg  bland,^  em 
menting  on  some  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  Charcot 
as  a  manure,  snd  noticing  also  a  statement  in  reference  J 
Mr.  Pell's  experiment  on  the  same  subject  (See  Fel 
No.  of  Cult.)  Want  of  room  prevents  our  giving  " 
whole  of  the  communication,  but  the  following  exM 
shows  a  fair  view  of  the  writer's  ideas.  After  allndifl 
to  Dr.  Lee^  statement,  to  show  that  in  the  case  in  Fraad 
referred  to  by  him,  Um9  was  used  vUh  the  eharcoalyj^ 
having  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pell  used  52  bushels  o| 
chareoal  and  300  bushels  of  oyster  sheU  lime,  the  writt 
says  >~«  At  about  the  same  time  these  articles  caught  in^ 
attention,  I  had  been  reading  «  Familiar  Letters  on  tw 
mistry  by  Dr.  Liebig,'»  who  teaches  a  different  doctrjflj 
on  this  subject,  the  value  of  ammonia.  In  letter  a-J\ 
page  61,  is  the  foUowing:  '  Nothing  c"  ^"^'f^fS 
than  the  fact  that  an  exportation  of  nitrogeniied  prooMj 
does  not  exhaust  the  fertiUty  of  a  country,  ioasmucfi  "■ 


is  not  the  soil,  but  the  atmosphere  which  fu^^^i 
vegetation  with  nitrogen.  It  follows  «on»«l"*°"^; JSd 
we  cannot  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by  *  wppji 
of  nitrogentzed  manure,  or  by  salts  of  ammonja,  i>mi»» 
er  that  their  produce  increases  or  dimiaishes  in  a  a»i^ 
ratio  with  the  sup] 
similation.'    And 
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of  carbonic  acid — it  is  limited  to  a 
€f  Ism;  tint  1%  it  accelerates  the  development  of 
In  the  above  letter,  Br.  L.  has  spread  out  the 
from  which  these  conclusions  are  drawn.    In 
ttfer  XVI  be  ays  <  mj  recent  researches  into  the  consti- 
of  our  cultivated  fields  have  led  me  to 


'  te  CTurt'*^'*"  tiiat  of  all  the  elements  furnished  to  plants 
f   If  ttft  Mil,  asd  ministering  to  their  nourishment,  the 
I     I  I  1  tirfiiic,  or  rather  the  phosphaies  generally,  must 
[IS  the  most  important'    In  referring  to  Dr. 


respecting  the  use  of  charcoal  in  France, 
that  he  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with 
fhtVitffcW'    Also,  Mr.  Pell  used  upon  his  wheat 
iikels  of  oiiittr  $heU  lime  to  the  acre,  besides 
I  fluak  therefore",  the  question  very  natu- 
bit  the  charcoal  or  the  lime  to  which  this 
kiSStf  ii  owing?    Dr.  Liebig  would  answer 
Qte  ktter,  and  if  the  two  examples  stated 
we  lisTeiio  evidence  to  gainsay  his  assertion, 
egiriier  ibells  to  be  especially  rich  in  phos- 
t  we  know  too,  that  what  are  called  Indian 
the  Indians  held  their  clam  bakes, 
4c  BHMt  fertile  and  least  easily  exhansted 
iflnratigation  therefore  seems  necessary. 
hewoR  clear  than  the  importance  to  &rm- 
itei  OB  all  subjects  connected  with  any 
a  fttwanagement  of  their  farms ;  to  waste 
SB  tt  or  that  project^  without  advancing, 
to  future  suggestions.    Let  the  ex- 
and  lime  be  made  side  by  side,  the 
aoted,  and  given  to  the  world.    By  a 
we  should  at  least  approximate 
tolhetnith.» 


the  advent  of  spring  and  summer  as  the  opening  anew  of 
sources  of  health  and  enjoyment,  present  appearances 
give  a  promise  that  the  days  of  wild  flowers,  singing 
birds,  green  fields,  and  leafy  woods,  are  at  hand. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLAY  SOILS. 


THE  WnVTEE—EFFECT  ON  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 


Tbcre  are  two  ways  in  which  our  severe  whiters  ope- 
k  uafinmably  on  our  winter  sown  wheat;  the  first  is 
here  is  an  excesa  of  snow  covering  the  fields  deep- 
%far  a  teng  time,  and  melting  off  gradually  jn  the  spring, 
twaiog  a  masi  so  dose  as  to  exclude  thefh*,  and  pro- 
tec  what  nay  l>e  called  the  suffocation  of  the  plant. 
Wbra  wteiA  i  afibcted  in  this  way,  it  appears  of  a  fine 
«  SQoa  as  the  snow  disappears,  but  a  few  hours 
exposne totbe  sun  and  air  changes  this  appearance  to  a 
hjk  eolcr,  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  the  plant  is  dead, 
aad  braacfa.    The  wheat  plant  does  not,  however, 
oftea  fofler  from  this  cause,  as  from  the  second,  which 
)i;«aaiDy  called  winter-killing,  though  it  is  well  known 
Kofc  isjny  is  done  in  March  and  April  than  in  the  win- 
's Qaahs  proper.    Wheal  on  soils  that  contain  an  ex- 
Des  oC  water,  and  of  which  clay  is  a  prominent  ingredi- 
■iKiersiaach  from  freezing  out;  and  this  is  done  af- 
to!hc  mow  diappears,  and  the  earth  gives  under  the  in- 
faact  of  the  son  during  the  day  time,  while  it  freezes  at 
liftejUiMBetimes  severely.    By  this  repeated  process 
tf  laiiBi^by  day  and  freeaing  bynight,  the  wheat  roots 
Cf  ^WB  6om  the  soil,  and  death  is  the  natural  result. 
IVi  lOB  fFon  this  cause  alone  is  millions  annually.  The 
titicBKtif  if  draining. 
The  |Ht  wmter  must  be  considered  a  favorable  one  for 
^  vbot  crop.    The  depth  of  snow  was  much  less  than 
■ai:  aaithe  iteady  cold  weather  prevented  the  results 
vkach  m^  have  ensued,  had  thawing  and  fi*eezing  al- 
tesnd  to  lay  extent  while  the  ground  was  free  from  ^s 
■^  eoTCfiag.    Ezperienoe  shows  that  extreme  cold 
tniaBaYalt  or  no  efitet  on  the  wheat  plant,  provided 
tis  teaiiaB  from  that  state  is  gradual,  and  without  sud- 
^  lad  Tioleot  alternations.    We  are  also  happy  to  state 
do  te  as  oor  observation  has  extended,  and  from  the 
•^if^eaec  Ihst  has  reached  us,  the  wheat  plant,  to  this 
tfc  M  itfered   little    from   the    action    of  spring 
^rosi  asd  irssents  a  very    healthy  appearance.      It 
.i:ne  ItcHMtbe  considered  as  passed  all  danger  from 
ita  wmt,  kit  extensive  ii^ury  rarely  occurs  after  Ihe 
SKatfctfHfieh.    Appearances  at  present  indicate  an 
orif  jpii^(lbe  song  q)arrow>  bluebird  and  robin,  have 
kirfttly  nfeiisd  from  tbeir  migration ;  the  striped  squir- 
ts iiataM  in  the  foresU,  and  the  husbandman  is  al- 
^  istbsMd  wUh  his  plow.  ^  8ome  '  soappish'  days 
naaKo^Mgbot  lo  ttioaei  who^  like  ourselvesi  hail 


Messrs  Editors — ^What  method  shall  I  take  to  reclaim 
worn-out  land  ?  soil,  stubborn  clay.  Will  leached  ashes 
or  lime  effect  a  cure  ?  If  so,  what  proportion  to  the  acre? 

E.  H.  NoRTHauF. 

Shorekamy  Vt,  April  5,  1844. 

The  great  trouble  with  a  clay  soil,  is  its  tenacity.  The 
compactness  of  its  parliclesj  ke^s,  in  %vet  weather,  too 
much  water  on  Ihe  surface;  and  in  dry  weather  it  'bakes,' 
as  we  say — ^becomes  so  hard  tliat  it  absorbs  but  little 
moisture,  and  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Thus,  on  clay  soils,  vegetation  is  veiy  likely  to  8ufi*er  in 
turns,  both  ttom.  an  excess,  and  a  deficiency  of  moisture.^ 

To  guard  against  these  difiiculties»  the  first  object  should 
be  to  break  this  obstinate  tenacity  by  a  thorough  loosen- 
ing. To  keep  the  vegetable  matters  near  the  sur(abe» 
where,  especially  on  such  soils,  they  are  most  efiectivo 
in  aiding  the  growth  of  plants,  we  would  turn  a  rather 
thin  furrow  with  the  common  plow,  and  follow  with  a 
sub-soil  plow,  running  it  as  deep  as  the  implement  and 
the  strength  of  the  team  would  permit.  This  would  al- 
low the  surplus  wateif  to  pass  readily  into  the  earth — ^the 
roots  of  pkints  would  easily  find  their  way  in  search  of 
food — while,  in  time  of  drouth,  the  exhalation  of  moist* 
ure  from  below,  as  well  as  its  absorption  from  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  facilitated,  and  the  growing  crop  would 
thus  be  protected  from  the  evils  of  too  much  moisture  at 
one  time,  and  too  little  at  another. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  manure  to  be  used,  we  should  endea- 
vor to  apply  such  as  would  tend  to  correct,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  defects  of  the  soil.  From  our  own  experi- 
ence, we  should  not  expect  much  benefit  from  the  use  of 
ashes — ^their  effects  are  more  favorable  on  sandy  soils. 
We  would  try  both  lime  and  gypsum,  and  if  their  effeoti 
proved  to  be  such  as  would  render  their  application  profi- 
table, should  use  such  quantities  as  seemed  expedient 
We  should  endeavor  to  induce  the  growth  of  clover,  and 
if  that  crop  could  be  made  to  flourish,  it  would  be  found 
a  certain  and  great  improver  of  the  soil ;  and  should  gyp- 
sum operate  well,  a  high  degree  of  fertility  might  bo 
gained  by  the  use  of  that  substance  in  connexion  with 
clover.  Animal  manures  of  all  kinds,  if  they  can  be  had, 
should  of  course  be  applied,  as  they  are  valuable  on  soils ; 
and  if  there  was  a  chance  to  obtain  saw-dust  convenient- 
ly, and  at  small  expense,  we  would  us  it  liberally,  hav-* 
ing  witnessed  its  effects  in  improving  tenacious  soils. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  if  draining  should  be  ne- 
cessary, that  should  be  the  first  object  of  attention.  The 
loosening  of  the  soil  as  above  mentioned,  will  operate 
as  a  considerable  drainage;  but  actual  observation  only 
can  determine  whether,  it  will  be  suificient. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Well  conducted  expeyments  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture.    Some  of  the  most  Imporiant 
improvements  yet  made,  have  resulted  from  experiments 
made  with  care,  and  directed  with  skUl.    Great  means 
are  not  required  to  institute  useful  experiments;  the  most 
humble  tiller  of  the  soil  may  contribute  his  part,  and  fre- 
quently such  have  rendered  more  aid  to  the  progress  of 
farming  than  the  rich.    Let  every  farmer  then  select 
some  subject  important  in  itself,  and  capable  of  general 
application,  and  enter  upon  its  prosecution  with  a  deter- 
mination to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  to  ascertain  the  expense, 
the  profits,  the  best  mode  of  culture  or  treatment,  and  as 
far  as  he  is  able,  settle  that  question  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  the  public.    The  farmer  should  allow  no  year  to 
pass,  without  prosecuting  investigations  of  this  kmd;  and 
if  properly  comtucted,  he  will  soon  have  a  mass  of  facts 
accumulateil,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  soil,  crops, 
culture,  manures,  .and  general  management  of  his  bum, 
of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

Com  given  to  fowls  should  be  crashed  and  8oake4  in 
water;  thii  helps  digestion. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Ql^  We  are  sensible  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  make  up,  in  all  respects,  for  the  loss  both  we  and  oar 
readers  have  sastained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Gatlokd, 
late  associate  editor  of  this  paper.  It  is  our  inten- 
cion,  however,  to  secure  such  aid  as  will  enable  us  to 
sustain  as  far  as  possible  the  reputation  of  the  Cultivator, 
and  such  as  we  trust  will  prove  satisfactory  to  our  friends. 

CoMMUfricATiONB  hsve  been  received  since  our  last 
firom  £.,  A  Snblbriber^  H.  Hull,  F.,  Another  Subscriber, 
H.  H.,  D.  C.  Goodale,  8.  Weller,  £.  H.  Northrop,  L.  A. 
Morrell,  Americus,  L.  F.  Alien,  £.  N.  Horsfor^,  Plow 
Boy»  (Should  have  paid  his  posta^^e,)  J.  Shillaber,  B.  H., 
8.  N.  ilawes,  J.  Beal,  A.  J.  Prime,  A.  of  Oie  North,  A 
Practical  Farmer,  H.  Woniger^  (from  Central  America,) 
J.  &  S.,C.  R.,  Old  Nova,  rfrom  Nova  Scotia,)  J.  Q.  W., 
/.  P.,  Frank  Farmer,  J.  wells,  L.  Durand,  Mago,  Via- 
tor, Jonius,  A  Grenada  Planter,  (from  the  island  of  Gre* 
Mda,  W.  L) 

09*  Oiv  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  IIllswosth, 
Com.  Patent  OtBce,  for  several  parcels  of  seeds,  inclu- 
ding Essex  Spring  Wheat,  English  Spring  Rye,  Cheva- 
lier Barley,  Orange  Sugar  Beet»  Tobacco,  Marrowfat 
Squash,  &c. — To  George  Olmsted,  £^.  Hartford,  for 
the  Coon.  Courant,  with  an  article  on  the  **  Culture  of 
Choice  Fruits."— To  D.  O.  Proutt,  Philadelphia,  for 

Sipers  of  Seymour^  new  white  giant  Celery,  and  Union 
ead  Lettuce. — To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Island 
of  Grenada,  for  the  beautlAiUy  executed  drawings  of  the 
€(  Cane  Fly,"  and  accompanying  essay,  which  shall  have 
a  place  in  the  Cultivator  as  soon  as  we  get  the  drawings 
engraved. 

01^  Our  friend  Thomas  Affleck,  Esq.  of  Ingleside, 
Mississippi,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of 
his  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  Elements  of  Horti- 
GULTURB,  delivered  before  the  Agricultural^  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  of  Jefferson  College,  Miss.  The 
mltieet  was  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  in  his  usual  per- 
spicuous style. 

American  Herd  Book. — ^We  would  call  attention  to 
the  prospectus  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq,  (in  another  part 
of  this  No.,)  for  the  publication  of  an  American  Herd- 
Book.  We  think  such  a  work  will  be  well  received,  and 
from  Mr.  Allen's  talents,  and  the  long  attention  he  has  de- 
TOted  to  stock,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  in  eve- 
ry way  fully  competent  to  perform  the  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken; and  we  hope  our  breeders  will  afford  him  such 

liatance  as  will  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  work. 


New  Work  on  Poultry. — Saxton  and  Miles,  New- 
Tork,  have  now  in  press  a  work  on  poultry,  by  C.  N. 
Bem£nt.  From  having  perused  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  manuscript,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  it  will  be 
a  valuable  publication.  It  will  contain  numerous  engra- 
Tings,  drawn  from  life,  of  the  difibrent  species  and  most 
noted  varieties;  besides  engraved  plans  of  poultry*,  horses, 
feeding-boxes,  &c.  Mr.  Bement  has  devoted  much  labor 
to  the  collection  of  facts  illustrating  the  habits  of  poultry, 
and  the  best  modes  of  management,  and  we  risk  nothing 
in  saying  the  work  will  be  found  highly  interesting  as 
^irell  as  useful. 

Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Grove's  Saxont  Sheep. — 
It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  this  number, 
that  these  very  superior  sheep  will  be  sold  in  September 
next  An  opportunity  will  then  be  aiforded  of  obtaining 
line  wooled  sheep,  which  we  have  no  doubt  are  equal  in 
value  to  any  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  some  animals 
from  Mr.  Grove's  flock,  and  for  fineness  of  staple  and 
fireedom  from  gum^  its  well  as  symmetry  of  carcass,  we 
eonsider  them  unsurpassed  Py  Any  we  have  met  with. 

1  Scientific  instruction  on  Aoriculturc— From  an 
adrertisement  of  the  Newburo  Academy,  of  which  Dr. 
▲•  J.  Prime  is  Principal,  we  learn  that  hi  aikUtion  to  the 
branches  usually  Uught  in  Academic^  a  department  has 
been  formed  for  instruction  in  the  sciences,  particularly 
Sn  their  application  to  agriculture.  It  is  not  now  the  in- 
taotiOQ  to  teach  practical  iarming,  thoiigh  we  are  told 


that  preparations  are  being  made  to  do  so  at  no  r 
day;  but  instruction  will  be  given  in  those  prineij 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  soocessrul 
culion  of  agriculture,  and  a  fbU  coorae  of  lectures  i 
given  on  this  subject  and  kindred  branehes,  and  pa 
a  suitable  age  will  be  taught  the  method  of  ana 
soils,  &c.  l<Yom  what  we  have  seen  of  the  writi 
Dr.  Prime,  we  should  think  him  well  qualified  fi 
ing  such  instruction  as  is  proposed,  and  we  woa 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  achooL 

Agricultural  Science. — ^We  are  gratified  tc 
that  Mr.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Connecticut,  son  of  J.  T 
ton,  Esq.,  formerly  of  this  eity,  who  has  for  sorni 
pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  with  some  of  the 
professors  of  the  science  in  this  country,  bai 
for  Europe  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the 
of  chemistry  as  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  agri& 
under  the  direction  of  Processor  J.  F.  W.  Jolautito 
able  lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Mr.  1 
will  aoeompany  Professor  J.  in  his  tour  through 
land  during  the  present  summer,  where  he  is,  we  tx 
engaged  by  an  association  of  agriculturists^  for  tbi 
pose  of  visiting  and  examining  their  iarins,  au 
soils,  and  making  suggestions  for  their  improv< 
These  tours  will  afford  Mr.  N.  a  fine  opporuuiiji 
come  acquainted  with  Scottish  agriculture,  sad  wc 
he  will  favor  as  with  notes  of  his  observations. 

Cotton  Gin — ^Inqvirt. — A  eorrespoodent  st  <* 
tepe.  Republic  of  Central  America, '>  H.  WomGCs, 
makes  the  following  inquiries,  and  we  ahsU  be  g) 
obliged,  if  some  of  our  Southern  fHends  will  fnnu 
with  the  information  askedfor>— '<!  readintheJul 
IS42,  of  your  interesting  paper>  an  article,  dated  froi 
mopolis,  Ala.)  and  signed  <  I.  B.  C  in  which  the  } 
states  that  in  that  place,  a  gin  for  cleaning  cotton  faai 
invented  on  the  roUer  principle,  which  he  says  isti« 
will  supercede  the  paw  gin.  As  I  cultivate  the  loo 
pie  cotton,  known  as  Sea  Island^  it  is  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  machine  answered  its  purpose^ ' 
manufactured,  and  at  what  price.  As  yet,  I  have  m 
any  Csrlher  communication  respecting  this  inventio' 
less  it  be  published  in  those  late  numbers  of  your  ] 
which  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  cannot 
reached  me.  I  beg  you  to  have  the  gooilness  ta  gi 
all  the  information  you  can ;  and  also  wish  to  ioq^ 
you  know  of  any  machine  that  is  made  use  of  by  gi 
of  Sea  Island  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  ginning,  uui^ 
the  common  roller  gin  propelled  by  the  toot  of  thi 
who  attends  it.'' 

Wind-Mill.— JVIr.  J.  Wilkinson,  Union  Vale,  ] 
wishes  to  obtain  a  good  plan  for  a  horizontal  win 
to  place  on  his  bam,  for  cutting  fodder,  threshlq| 
Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  it  ? 


Horse  Barn. — A  correspondent  wishes  to  see 
Cultivator,  a  plan  of  a  cheap  horse-barn  and  c 
house,  larg^c  enough  for  the  aoeommodatioo  of  f< 
ses,  hay,  &c.    Who  wiU  furnish  it  ? 

^  "Can  pure  China  pigs,  " white,'' be  go^j 
what  price  ?"  asks  J.  R.  C.  We  know  of  none  in  I 
cinity.  Wo  saw  some  at  the  Fair  of  the  America* 
tute  last  autumn,  but  we  could  not  ascertain  the  otf 
them. 

<«  Viator."— We  know  nothing  of  the  ImplemH 
ded  to  by  this  correspondent.  We  will  ma3ie  the  i 
sary  inquiries,  and  give  the  re^ts^  if  we  ascertsl 
thing  valuable*  I 

Partner  wanted.— A   gentleman  residing 
Rock  river  country,  111.,  owning  a  tract  of  lan*^ 
of  supporting  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  sheep; 
rous  of  engaging  a  partner  to  embark  with  bim^ 
sheep  and  wool-growing  business.    He  'i^'^^^^^ 
cation  as  so  fiivorable  in  soil,  dhnate  and  P^^'^ 
that  '<  (me  would  almost  suppose  nature  had  formes] 
pecially  fof  shecp.»>    The  region  (he  says,)  i"«*J 
commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  coanoy 
distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  Miles— pr«>»""r 
eye  some  of  the  most  beauUftil  sceneiy  "n»«f 
Sheep  are  very  healthy  therei  and  fbovr  sa 
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of  ]0  to  20  per  cent,  on  being  carried  Ihere  from 
Adieiuu    Any  person  wiBhing^  to  engage  in  this 
mf  ieun  particulan  by  addressing  (po9t  paid^ 
^  a^iUMm  <rf  the  Cultivator. 


I 


«sU 


commnniaUions  of  lit.  Prime  and  Mr, 
in  our  next. 


Ca- 


f 


t  CuLieoAL.— In  reply  to  '^A  Svbscribbk"  from  I>atch- 
^fom^i  we  would  ny,  -we  consider  the  remarks  about 
|beBlil>  to  which  he  refeie,  mainly  as  suggMfiorif ,  and 
^nodty  per  acre  uid  (he  value  to  the  crop,  is 
by  exjjenment 

or  New  Brunswick. — Our  correspondent 
5ew  Brunswick,  informs  us  that  there  is  an 
itrest  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  improve- 
by  the  fiBLrmers  in  that  Province.  Sev- 
^tiIJgi.fcoeties  have  been  formed,  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
Jiywifriiinl,  from  which  much  good  is  anticipated. 
if  AifciiKi  for  improvement  we  have  an  evidence  in 
ti'Mkfy  aafeecriberv  forwarded  us  by  our  friend,  for 
fco  win  please  accept  our  thanks. 

Stats  Fa»^ — Persons  who  intend  to  compete 
tmWBf  of  the  premiums  at  the  Stale  Agricultural  Fair, 
Fboghkeepsie  in  September,  should  im- 
lU  their  time  between  this  and  that.    The  Pre- 
rUA  HBf  be  &xmd  in  the  February  number  of  the 
ud  in  the  bther  agricultural  publications, 
m  time.    The  extra  attention  you  pay 
id  other  products  of  your  farms,  will 
jve  piaaQt  excitepient  and  profitable  returns, 
jfyoe  liaetget  a  premium.    There  is  nothing  lost 
ly  more  than  in  morals,  by  aiming  at  a 
of  perfection. 


CHICXEV-BATCHINO  MACHINE  18  nOW  m  SUCCeSS- 

Id  oposiioo  in' New- York.     About  60  chickens  are 

teoi^{lit  forth  dally,  or  20,000  per  annum.    A.remarl(a- 

Hi  fitf  is  stated  in  regard  to  weight  of  chickeni«  when 

tey  ftrvt  eome  from  the  ezg\  the  chicken  being  several 

heavier  than  the  eg^  was  at  first. 


Vssov  OMAFES. — H^  Underbill  strongly  advises  the 


of  gnpes^  both  on  account  of  the  profit  to  be  de- 
TOBk  the  sale  of  them,  and  from  their  value  as  food 
tesiGk  amd  convalescent  persons.  At  a  late  meeting  of 
ftaHew-Torfc  Fsrmer^  Club,  Br.  U.  made  some  highly 
nlsaMe  observatione  on  this  subject.  After  15  years' 
tml  wift  various  kinds  of  grapes,  he  prefers  some  of  our 
1  reoommends  the  Catawba  and  Isabella.  He 
farec  acres  of  the  former  and  seventeen  of  the  lat- 
Ha  says  oar  people  cat  too  moch  animal  food, 
li  rcfldeca  their  blood  too  thick,  and  canses  diseases 
if  (he  heart,  liver  and  lungs.  He  thinks  it  would  be  in* 
imtilr  better  to  sahatitnte  grapes  and  other  frojt,  with  a 
wiae^  iar  a  portion  of  animal  food. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS  FROM  ALABAMA. 


lb  the  JUidortpftU  CvUioator^l  claim  the  privilege 
«lsa  agrienttariat  and  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  Jour- 
asi]^  of  SMwUng  you  the  accompanying  package,  and  re- 
ly if  it  be  practicable,  you  will  examine  the  con- 
sute  the  result,  and  answer  tlm  .following  queries, 
are  premised  by  this  statement. 
Ro.  1  is  a  fair  specimen  of  **  sandy  soil,*'  planted  in 
eMtOB^  snd  producing  good  crops. 
So.  2  is  a  deposite  from  the  overflow  of  a  prairie 


9o.Zh" bakl  prairie." 

Ho.  4  is  a  marl  forming  the  sides  and  bottom  of  said 
pnifie  creek.        • 

la  many  instances  the  problem  will  soon  have  to  be 
mhred,  whether  it  be  best  and  cheapest  to  manure  old 
hsdortiay  new.  Soil,  artificially  made  rich,  will  pro-| 
iase  man  cotton  than  the  best  natural  soil.  To  manure 
Mokmively  as  advised  by  Dr.  Cloud,  is  impracticable, 
■Am  nanore  can  be  produceil  otherwise  than  by  stable- 
littasad  s!cck-pens.  The  cotton  plant  and  its  staple, 
9/km  tvaed,  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbon.  What 
iftdipoe  cotton  would  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  (separately)  pro- 
tect sunned  with  No.  1 T  Which  would  be  the  rich- 
dnrable  in  its  affects,  and  what  quantity  re- 


quired per  acre  to  make  its  results  v^uable  ?    Would 
burning  add  to  the  strength  of  Nos.  3  and  4  ? 

There  is  within  reach  of  almost  every  one  here,  qnan* 
titles  of  dry  oak  and  pine  leaves  and  quick  lime,  which 
are  to  be  obtained  for  the  trouble  only  of  heaping,  carting 
and  burning;  and  also  inexhaustible  stores  of  Nos.  3  and 
4.  This  being  the  case,  would  Bommer's  method  an<* 
swer  a  valuable  end  7  will  it  produce  from  dry  trash  a^ 
manure  as  rich  a»  slable-lUUr  ?  and  are  the  iyg^dients 
costly,  other  than  quick  lime,  which  is  suppoMd  to  be 
required,  and  which  here  costs  nothing  in  money  7  An 
answer  in  detail,  with  such  additions  as  your  knowledge 
and  experience  will  suggest,  would  be  gladly  received^ 
by  me,  and  would  benefit  ultimately  many  in  this  region. 

ChurchiUf  Lowndes  county,  AlaiMma*  F.    ^ 

We  handed  the  above  communicatftn',  together  with 
the  package  of  soils,  to  Prof.  £mmons,  of  this  city,  tVho 
has  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  soils,  and  favored  nt 
with  the  following  practical  results.  It  is  proper  to  re* 
mark  here,  to  prevent  further  applications  for  the  analy« 
sis  of  soils,  that  the  analysis  of  the  above  specimens  oc« 
cupied  nearly  a  week's  time,  and  that  we  shall  not  feel 
at  liberty  again  to  ask  the  performance  of  a  similar  &vor 
at  the  hands  of  Prof.  Emmons.  Should  any  of  our  friends, 
however,  wish  specimens  of  their  soils  analysed,  they 
can  have  it  done  for  a  reasonable  compensation — say  $10 
for  two  or  three  specimens. 

— —  • 

Geological  Room,  April  23,  1844,' 
To  the  Editors  of  the  CvUivalor—i  hav^completed  the 
analysis  of  the  four  specimens  of  soil  from  your  corres- 
pondent in  Alabama. 

As  the  details  of  the  analysis  would  probably  be  unln  * 
teresting,  I  will  merely  state  the  results: 

No,  1 — lAgM  brown  sandy  Icam^ 
consists  in  100  grains  of 

Hygrometric  water>  3.37 

Vegetable  matter,  4.00 
Silex,                                            89.00 

Alumine  and  iron,  3.12 

Carbonate  of  linm,  0^ 


• 

ala»99 

Ab.  2^11{eir  Attmfioih 

Hygrometric  water. 

6.00 

Vegetable  matter. 

11.50 

Silex, 

72.00 

Alumine  and  iron, 

io.oe 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

1.50 

100.00 

J9b.  Z^ShsU  Marl. 

Hygrometric  water. 

2.50 

Vegetable  matter, 

3.00 

SUex, 

32.50 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

49.00 

Per-oxide  of  iron. 

2.25 

Alumine^ 

1.25 

Carb.  magnesia, 

9.00 

99.60 
JSb.  4 — Oreen  Sandor  Mdrl. 

Water,  and  volatile  matter,  15.00 

Silex,  41.25 

Alumine  and  iron,  17.00 

Carb.  Lime,  20.25 

Carb.  magnesia,  0.80 

Potash,  5.00 


Phosphate  of  lime  and 

Peroxide  of  iron,  0.37 

99.57 
No.  1  is  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  after  a  few  yean 
cultivation  will  require  constant  manuring.  This,  I  un- 
derstand, is  the  cotton  land,  which  produces  well  when 
new.  It  contains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  analysis,  but 
a  small  amount  of  those  elements  which  are  essential  to 
I  a  fertile  and  productive  soil.    Now  the  inquiiy*is,  what 
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will  convert  (his  tandy  lig^ht  loil  iiito  one  dorably  prodoc- 
Uye?  The  uiswer  to  tbii  queetion  Menu  to  be  fttrnished 
by  the  analysis  of  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Thus,  No.  3  contains  a  lajcge  per  eentage  of  carb.  lime> 
besides  iron,  alumine,  and  magnesia^  the  latter  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  element  in  soil.  But  No.  4,  I 
think,  will  be  more  valuable  than  No.  3,  inasmuch  as  it 
•contains  5  per  cent  of  potash,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
phosphatftand  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  as  the  writer  inquires 
whefiier  burning  might  not  aid  in  increasing  the  value  of 
Kos.  3  and  4, 1  answer  that  it  probably  would,  as  No.  4 
Is  an  indurated  marl;  and  besides  aiding  in  giving  it  the 
requisite  degree  of  fineness,  it  would  render  its  elements 
more  soluble,  and  quicken  its  action  upon  the  soil  upon 
Which  it  might  be  employed. 

.  Both  Nos.  3  andt4  are  atridly  marls.  The  first  contains 
ft  few  fragments  of  fossil  shells;  the  latter  bears  some  re- 
femblance  to  the  green  sand  of  New  Jersey  both  in  col- 
or and  composition,  though  the  peculiar  g^reen  particles 
are  wanting  in  the  small  specimens  which  were  examined. 

No.  2  is  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  alluvion  of  rivers,  and 
28  rich  in  veget^le  matter. 

To  remark  farther  in  relation  to  No.  4, 1  would  recom- 
mend that  this  material  be  raised  and  made  into  suitable 
fixed  heaps,  and  then  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  when 
it  will  probably  undergo  a  slow  disintegration,  which 
will  fit  it  for  use.  Or  let  it  be  burned  and  exposed, when 
the  peculiar  changes  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and 
perhaps  be  fitted  for  immediate  use.  This  contains  also 
a  pretty  large  amount  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  lime, 
each  of  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  in  a  watery  solution  af- 
ter boiling. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I  believe  that  both  Noe.  3  and  4 
will  prove  (if  in  sufficient  quantity  and  easy  of  access,) 
▼ery  important  materials  for  renovating  the  light  sandy 
■oils  in  their  vicinity,  and  even  applicable  to  soils  simi- 
lar to  No.  2y  and  probably  an  early  application  of  them 
before  exhaustion  has  taken  place  would  be  the  best  eco- 
nomy. 

The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  answered,  is, 
What  quantity  of  No.  4  will  be  required  per  acre?  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  New  Jersey  marl,  I  should  re- 
commend lh>m  20  to  25  cart  loads  per  acre.  It  may  be 
used  whh  perfect  safety  in  larger  quantities,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  is  aboat  the  quantity  which  economy 
would  require.  Respeetfuily  yonrs, 

C.  EMMONS. 

POULTRY. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  formers  and  others  at  the  State 
Bouse  in  Boston,  the  subject  of  poultry  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  stated  that  the  value 
of  poultry  in  the  United  States,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
late  census,  $12,000,000.  In  four  of  the  New-England 
•tates,  the  value  of  poultry  was  more  than  that  of  swine. 
Fowls  are  as  important  as  hogSy  and  should  receive  more 
attention.  Our  Agricultural  societies  should  offer  premi- 
mns  for  the  best  breeds,  and  the  best^ management,  show- 
ing the  largest  production  in  proportion  to  the  expense. 
He  spoke  of  the  Buclcs  county  fowl,  and  said  some 
capons  of  this  breed  had  recently  been  sold  in  Boston  at  $3 
per  pair — or  a  shilling  (a  sixth  part  of  a  dollar,)  per 
lb.  They  weighed  18  to  19  lbs.  per  pair.  He  thought 
the  Dorkings  were  on  the  whole  as  good  as  any  breed  in 
the  country.  The  Liberian,  or  Russian  fowl,  with  a  long 
beard,  like  a  Jew,  are  esteemed  good  layers — there  is 
only  fk  few  of  them  in  the  country. 

Col.  Thayer,  of  Braintree,  spoke  of  his  experience  in 
keeping  poultry  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  had  kept 
various  breeds  of  hens — he  liked  the  Dorkings.  He 
thought  hens  would  lay  no  better,  and  were  even  more 
inclined  to  sit,  if  kept  without  a  male.  Hens  are  very 
profitable.  There  is  more  nett  profit  in  six  hens  than 
|n  a  cow.  When  eggs  are  cheap  they  should  be  kept  till 
they  are  dear.  He  knew  a  man  who  made  his  .fortune 
In  eggs.  They  are  preserved  as  follows :  Take  one  quart 
of  salt  and  three  quarts  of  lime,  stirred  up  and  dissolved 
till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  then  put  in  the 
eggs.  He  thought  the  keeping  of  poultiy  a  very  profita- 
ble business.  He  had  raised  geeee.  He  liked  a  cross  of 
the  wild  with  the  Mountain  geeae»  and  ha  had  told  theae 


mongrels  at  three  dollars  apiece.  They  weighed  eight< 
poonda  each.  [We  preeume  tha  *'  Momitain^  geese  s£ 
ken  of  are  what  is  sometimes  called  0ie  India,  or  Al 
can,  or  Swan  goose.— Eds.  Oiti.t.]  The  Bremen  ge 
are  very  large,  but  they  lay  and  hatdi  while  it  is  tood 
for  the  goslings.  His  hens  lay  wali  in  winter.  He  I 
a  tight  hen-house,  so  that  watsF  will  not  freeze  in  i 
coldest  weather,  though  the  door  for  tliem  to  go  ouj 
left  open.  He  thought  the  gapea  were  canaed  by  sq 
worms  in  the  wlbd-pipe  that  sonaetimee  crawled  up  \ 
choked  them.  He  liad  destroyed  thana  by  apply] 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  feather,  but  he  aometimes  ki] 
the  fowls  by  it.  Turkeys  are  mnch  inclined  to  wand 
He  thinks  they  are  not  generally  profitable;  but  he  on 
saw  a  hundred  or  more  at  Mr.  Webater%  in  Marshfi^ 
running  on  the  salt-marsh,  with  a  wide  range,  feed^ 
on  grass-hoppers.  He  thought  they  might  in  such  a  0 
be  raised  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Gardner  had  sometimes  raised  turkeya — bad  k< 
100  to  150  and  when  fed  with  curd  they  did  weU;  ] 
if  they  got  loose  and  wandered  about,  they  nearly  j 
died. 

Mr.  Dodge  thought  fowls  should  have  neat  in  winU 
Any  kind  of  meat,  cooked  or  raw>  chopped  fine, 
good. 

Col.  Thayer  said  he  had*not  flonnd  white-wadning  h^ 
houses,  as  had  been  recommended,  efieetual  in  deifra^ 
iug  lice.  He  had  been  so  much  tronbled  with  them,  ih 
on  going  into  his  hen-house,  a  thonaaiid  would  come  ( 
him.  He  shut  up  the  houae  close  and  kept  a  fin  < 
chareoal  in  it  one  night,  and  it  ilestroyed  them  all. 

We  have  e<»dettaed  the  above  from  the  Bostoa  CnU 
vator. 

N£W  WORK  ON  SHEEP. 


BIr.  L.  A.  MoERELL  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  wo< 
on  sheep,  to  be  entitled  the  <' American  SHErHsad 
Guide."  The  different  divisions  of  the  work  will  efl 
brace  copious  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  wool,  Ui 
history  of  the  sheep,  with  appropriate  notices  of  all  tli 
diflbrent  breeds  and  races  in  the  world— ftill  directions  o 
the  management  of  sheep— a  chapter  on  breeding  ta 
crossing,  and  one  on  the  best  mode  of  fattening  sheep  ffl 
market — ^the  diseases  and  anatomy  of  sheep,  with  cutti  1 
be  compiled  from  the  most  unqueationabkB  aources,  an 
from  eminent  practical  dieep-breedera  in  the  UoiM 
Slates— cttf#  of  the  Merino,  Scxfrn,  and  the  distinguiibe 
Engfifh  brudf,  drawn  from  iife»  &c.  &c. 

The  object  of  tliis  announeement,  ia  to  enable  Mr.  Moi 
rail  to  obtain  by  a  correspondence  with  wool-giowei^ 
such  information  on  the  various  branches  of  aheep^hui 
bamlry,  as  will  enable  him  to  perfect  the  work;  and  W 
(rust  the  friends  of  this  important  intcreel^  will  prompQ] 
render  him  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Morrell  hopes  to  complete  the  work  by  the  earl] 
part  of  the  coming  winter,  when  it  wiU  be  submitted  (c 
the  examination  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  K 
Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

Such  a  work  as  is  here  proposed  is  needed,  and  we  art 
very  glaii  that  the  execution  of  it  has  fallen  into  thehandl 
of  Mr.  Morrell,  whose  thorough  knowledge  and  well 
known  practical  acquaintance  with  every  department  of 
sheep-husbandry,  we  consider  a  sufficient  guaranty  thil 
every  thing  will  be  done  right, 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conunit- 
tee  of  tiie  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  tw 
old  State-house,  in  Albany,--the  Prefident,  J.  P-  BeeK- 
man,  in  the  chair:  - 

After  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  lossei  tne  eo- 
ciety  had  lately  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  '"*""^'*.-- 
brief  memoir  of  H.  D.  Gkove,  of  Renisclaer,  w^nj 
been  read,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Nott  appoint*  to  |W«P*f  J 
memoir  of  Wilus  Gatlord,  it  was  then,  on  mouon  w 
Mr.  Alexander  Walah,  of  Lansingburgh,  ^ 

Rewiped,  That  the  members  of  the  ExecoUvj' *^ 
mittee  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  ""^?rj 
in  token  of  respect  for  their  deoeaaed  a«»late^  ^»^ 
GATidomo  and  Hsmet  0.  Osovs, 
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fOREaON   INT£LLIG£NC£. 


Bf  Ute  Acadia,  which  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  2l8t  of 
M^A,  we  haT«  received  our  flies  of  foreign  papers  up  to 
ftc  fini  of  that  moBth. 

Km.  Oouuji'a  Toum. — The  first  ]itrt  of  Mr.  Colman-B 
;  expected  by  this  arriraly  but  we  have  not  leant 
it  was  received  by  his  agent  in  Boston  or  not. 
Wesstty  a  notice  in  oor  London  papers,  that  it  was  to 
heaaeiia  London  (in  the  Farmer's  Biagazine,)  the  first 
ftfttils  sppear  on  the  first  of  this  month.    The  Mark 
Lae^pnss^  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  says: 

«K;Col]Ban  has  been  received  by  the  agriculturists 
ef  AaiKiain  with  all  the  kindness  and  respect  which 
^  yoMBsl  charaelery  his  mission,  and  the  kindred  as- 
(of  bis  country  could  demand;  he  has  had  the 
of  visiting  the  most  extensive  landed  propri- 
wbo  lake  a  general  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mH  sad  tfie  breeding  of  atock,  and  has  been  hospitably 
reeeired  by  the  most  experienced  and  talented  breeders 
SMd  erillivalois  of  the  soil  amongst  the  tenant  farmers. 
His  advsalages^  in  these  respects,  have  beenconsidera- 
lile,SBd  we  know  he  will  profit  by  them." 

Great  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  show  of 

ttieBopl&gricaltural  Society,  which  is  to  take  place  at 

*a  Inly  next— commencing  on  the  18lh,  and 

aafiltbe  26th  of  that  month.    Besides  erect- 

iz^  fte  vtetaasf  buildings  for  the  exhibition,  the  citi- 

xearof  5icn±aBip(on  have  subscribed  $5,000  for  the  use 

the  SotutX'   Biuch  animation  exists,  and  the  exhibition 

wiUpntaMy  equal  in  interest  any  former  one. 

The  exeliement  from  the  discussion  of  "  free  trade'* 
and  "  corn  laws''  still  continues,  and  a  large  space  in  the 
j^csZtoial  papers  is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  There 
SI  1 1  III,  however,  no  probability  that  any  important  change 
ia  cbe  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  corn  laws, 
isaboot  to  take  place.  The  agricultural  population  is 
vastly  more  numerous,  and  holds  of  course  a  proportion- 
aUj  gieater  influence  than  the  manufacturing  and  corn- 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  12.000,001)  of  the 
1,  and  3,500,000  of  manufacturing  population. 
The  Csmer  are  not  likely  to  relinquish  their  influence, 
or  sabmit  to  measures  prejudicial  to  their  interest. 

it  winter  In  England  was  generally  quite  mild, 
some  districts,  especially  in  the  highlands  of 
theve  were  in  February  some  very  unusual 
I  of  mow,  whieb  proved  quite  destructive  to  sheep, 
mi  m  some  Inalaaeea  to  human  life.  Biarch  waa  remark- 
ably eokl  and  rainy,  and  in  aome  neighborhooda  consid- 
«aUa  ^amMgt  bad  been  sustained  by  hail*storms,  which 
we  aeeompanied  by  very  high  winds  and  thunder.  At 
fte  dose  of  March,  however,  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
sH  iBDoaits  state  the  growing  wheat  never  looked  bet- 
tB.  A  eooaidersible  proportion  of  the  spring  grains  had 
tin  bsea  put  in  the  groiuid  under  fiivorable  cireamstan- 

Ihe  prieea  of  meats  were  considered  low.  The  best 
rf acflnir  wnftnn  was  selling  at. fid,  or  in  our  currency, 
ibsot  11  eeote  per  lb.,  and  beef  Irom  44d,  to  5|d,  or  8 
n  10  eaiiB  per  lb.  The  demand  for  American  provis- 
ioBi  geaerally  waa  don.  Wheat  was  selling  at  Liverpool 
HSl  Id.  to  8a.  8d,  or  $1,91  to  $1,98,  per  bushel  of  70 
■oaadk  American  wheat  7s.  lOd.  to  8s.  per  70  pounds. 
Mes  aboet  2s.  or  4fi  cents  per  bushel  of  70  lbs.  Farm 
l^aieis  were  generally  well  employed  at  10  to  12  shil- 
fii^  per  week^  or  about  38  to  46  cents  per  day. 

PxixK  BxxrtM. — 8ir  Charles  R.  Tempest's  short  horn 
acifer,  which  took  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  of  the 
douthflekl  CInb  in  December  last,  was  slaughtered  soon 
iftwuaids.  The  weight  of  her  four  quarters  was  1770 
powb— the  weight  of  the  loose  fat  or  tallow,  228  lbs. 
aha  was  fMir  years  and  nine  months  old. 

To  Knx  TfnsTX.Es. — ^It  Is  nid  in  some  of  the  English 
pipers,  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  salt  be  put  on  the  centre 
o((hs  thistle,  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days  the  root 
eiicf«y  fHol  of  the  plant  will  be  destroyed.  The  salt 
Aorid  be  applied  before  the  thistles  have  become  large. 
fij  k,  awl  let  va  know  bow  it  works. 

uedtoal  ooweipoadent  of  an  EKgU^ 


paper  says  this  plant  has  great  virtues  in  curing  rheuma- 
tism. Slight  attacks  he  says  are  cured  in  a  few  ilays  by 
a  free  use  of  this  delicious  esculent,  and  chronic  cases  are 
much  relieved,  especially  if  the  patient  carefully  avoids 
all  acids.  Ho  says  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  likewlae 
a  similar  eSect,  when,  used  as  food. 

Effects  of  Draikaoe  on  Human  Life. — ^The  Rev. 
Professor  Buckland,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Oxford^ 
said  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Leicester,  con- 
taining 22,000  inhabitants,  it  appeared  that  one  portion 
of  it  was  effectually  drained,  some  parts  but  partially  sOy 
and  Others  not  at  all.  In  the  latter,  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  13  years  and  a  half,  while  in  the  same  parish, 
where  the  drainage  is  only  partial,  the  average  is  22 
years  and  a  half,  thereby  showing  the  frightful  effects  ot, 
a  bad  atmosphere. 

ExTKAottDiNANT  EwE. — Mr.  Gcorgc  Underwood,  of 
Shenley  Dens  Farm,  has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  in  b|s 
possession  an  ewe  which  has,  during  that  period,  yeaned 
the  immense  number  of  forty-four  lambs  I  The  animal 
died  this  year.  The  lambs  were  yeaned  as  follows>-< 
1835,  five  himbs;  1836,  five  do.;  1837,  five  do.;  1838> 
four  do.;  1839,  three  do.;  1840,  five  do.;  1841,  four  do.; 
1842,  four  do. ;  1843,  four  do. ;  1844,  five  dOi-4otal>  for- 
ty four. 

BA&LEY. 


Many  people  are  deterred  from  the  cultivation  of  bar- 
ley on  account  of  the  difliculty  of  keeping  it  pure.  Some 
have  an  idea  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  oats — a  theory  analagous  to  that  of  the  transmutation 
of  wheat  to  chess.  It  is  conteniled  that  if  barley  is  eaten 
down  by  worms,  by  geese,  or  by  any  animal,  while  it  la 
.'growing,  some  mysterious  change  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence, by  which  it  produces  oats  instead  of  "  seed  af- 
ter its  kind."  • 

This  eiToneous  (not  to  say  ridiculous,)  theory,  proba- 
bly originated  from  the  fiict  that  oats  are  more  hardy  than- 
barley;  that  they  sooner  recover  from  any  accident,  such 
as  being  bitten  down  by  animals  while  growing;  that 
they  tiller  more,  send  up  more  seed-stalks,  and  increase 
in  a  greater  ratio  fryn  a  given  number  of  original  ket*- 
nels,  than  barley.  ' 

There  is  frequently  some  oats  among  barley  when 
sown,  and  from  the  above-named  circumstances,  the  in- 
crease of  the  oats  is  always  the  greatest,  and  if  the  pro- 
portion of  oats  in  the  seed  sown  is  sufficiently  large,  and 
an  accident  should  happen  to  the  crop,  the  oats  stut  so 
much  sooner  and  so  mach  more  vigorously,  that  the  bar« 
ley  may  be  smothered. 

Mr.  Merrifield,  (a  good  farmer,  by  the  by,)  ittfomi 
ua  that  he  raises  baney  for  which  he  always  gets  in  mar- 
ket six  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  usual  price.  He  ia 
particular  to  keep  it  pure.  In  the  first  place,  he  took 
some  good  two-rowed  barley  and  carefully  picked  it  over 
by  hand>  thua  taking  out  from  it  the  oata  and  foul  aeeda. 
He  ia  careful  that  oata  do  not  ijpet  carried  to  his  barley- 
ground  in  manure,  and  therefore  does  not  uae  manoM 
with  that  crop;  and  when  hia  horses  are  at  work  where 
he  intends  to  sow  barley,  he  gives  them  no  oats  unleaa 
they  have  been  first  burnt  or  baked,  so  that  they  will  not 
germinate.  From  pursuing  this  method,  his  crops  are 
clean  and  heavy,  frequently  weighing  fifty -four  ponndi 
to  the  bushel.  Of  late,  his  barley  has  all  been  sold  ibc 
seed  at  home,  and  he  has  brought  none  to  market. 

SOWING  CORN  FOR  FOPDEIU 


We  would  suggest  the  sowing  of  com  broad-eas^  oq 
rich  land  for  winter  fodder.  Mr.  Sotham,  of  '^  Hereford 
Hall,"  sowed  six  acres  last  year,  which  he  thinks  yielded 
nearly  six  tons  of  dry  fodder  to  the  acre.  He  baa  fed 
both  cattle  and  sheep  with  it  (cut  with  a  machine.)  the 
past  winter,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  is  de- 
termined not  to  be  without  it  in  future.  Others,  who 
have  tried  it,  speak  equally  in  its  favor.  The  quantity 
of  seed  recommended  to  be  sown  per  acre,  is  from  two 
to  three  bushels.  Some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Wellei^ 
of  Boiton,  aaem  to  show  that  it  is  best  to  cut  it  soon  aflht 
the  spindle  nakea  ita  appearance. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 


THE  BEST  SHEEP  COUNTRY. 

J.  8<  Bkianw,  £sq*»  hat  lent  lu  a  copy  of  a  eorrespon* 
depee  between  hun  and  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  member 
oir  Conpren  from  North  Carolidia)  on  (he  subject  of  aheep- 
hubandry,  and  the  best  districtB  for  keepm;  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cluigman  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  a  tract  of  country  situated  in  the  mountain- 
0U9  region  of  North- Carolina^  in  the  counties  of  Taneey, 
Haywood,  &c.y  and  judging  from  his  statement,  we  should 
Ihi^  it  admirably  adapted  to  sh^p.  Mr.  C.  sayft  the  el- 
evation of  Bumsville,  the  county  seat  bf  Yancey,  in  about 
2^900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  a^d  tliat  tlie  gen- 
eral level  of  the  county  is  much  higher.  The  climate  is 
represented  as  being  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  the 
mercury  seldom  rising  higher  than  76  or  80  deg.  Very 
tfttle  of  the  county  is  said  to  be  too  rough  for  cultivation; 
a  large  portion,  it  is  said,  is  a  sort  of  elevated  table-land; 
imduliBilIng,  but  not  too  brolcen;  <'even,"  says  Mr.  C,  «as 
one  ascends  the  higher  mountains,  he  will  find  occasion- 
ally on  their  sides,  flats  of  level  land  containing  several 
bimdred  acres  of  land  in  a  body.  The  top  of  the  Roan 
(the  highest  mountain  in  the  county  except  the  Black,) 
'il  covered  by  a  prairie  for  ten  miles,  which  affbrds  a 
rich  pasture  during  the  greater  par(,of  the  year.  The  as- 
cent to  it  is  so  gradual  that  persons  ride  to  the  top  on 
horseback  from  almost  any  direction.  The  same  may  be 
•aid  of  many  of  the  other  mountains.  The  soil  of  the 
county  generally  is  uncommonly  fertile,  producing  with 
tolerable  cultivation  abundant  crops.  What  seems  extra- 
ordinary to  a  stranger,  is  the  fact  that  the  soil  becomes 
richer  as  he  ascends  the  mountains.  The  sides  of  the 
Boan,  the  Black,  the  Bald,  and  others,  at  an  elevation 
even  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  are  cov- 
ered with  a  deep  rich  vegetable  mould,  so  soft  that  a 
horse  in  dry  weather  often  sinks  to  the  fetlock.  The 
fact  that  the  soil  is  fluently  more  fertile  as  one  ascends 
is,  I  presume,  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  tlic 
higher  portions  are  more  commonly  covered  with  clouds, 
and  the  vegetable  matter  being  thus  kept  in  a  cool  moist 
state  while  decaying,  is  incorporated  to  a  greater  degree 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  just  as  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  north  side  of  a  hill  is  ri#ier  than  the  portion 
m'ost  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains,  the  timber  bein^  generally  large,  with 
little  undergrowth  and  brushwood,  are  peculiarly  fitted 
ibr  pasture  grounds,  and  the  vegetation  is  in  many  places 
as  luxuriant  as  it  is  in  the  rich  savanna  of  the  low  coun- 
tiy.» 

The  region  is  said  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to 
grass,  and  grain  does  well. 

Were  it  not  for  the  great  press  of  communications,  we 
should  be  happy  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence. 


AQBICULTURAL  MEETINGS  IN  ALBANY. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
of  a  series  of  weekly  agricultural  meetings,  commenced 
ai  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  this  city. 

We  have  taken  notes  of  the  discussions  at  the  several 
meetings  which  have  followed,  for  the  Cultivator,  but 
findmg  that  they  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  could 
possibly  devote  to  the  subject,  wie  have  given  our^eports 
of  the  doings  to  the  ilaily  papers  for  publication,  and 
must' content  ourselves  with  a  brief  notice  of  tliem  here. 

The  subject  of  discussion  at  the  second  meeting,  was 
fhe  connexion  of  geology  with  agriculture  and  other 
useful  arts.  Professor  Emmons  addressed  the  meeting  at 
length.  Professor  Hall,  and  Mr.  £.  N.  Horsford  also 
spoke.  Many  valuable  facts  were  stated,  showing  the 
benefit  which  has  been  in  various  ways  derived  from 
the  geological  survey  of  this  State.  Inexhaustible  mines 
of  iron  ore,  of  different  kinds,  have  been  discovered,  and 
questions  in  regarfTlo  the  existence  of  other  minerals, 
coal,  &c.,  finally  setUed.  It  was  observed  by  Professor 
HaU  that  more  money  liad  formerly  been  expended  in 
searching  for  coal  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  than  the 
whole  survey  of  the  Stale  had  co^t.  It  is  now  certain 
there  is  no  coal  there.  * 

Mr.  Logan,  the  gentleman  under  whose  charge  the 
geological  survey  of  Canada  is  being  conducted,  made 


some  very  mieresting  renaika.  Eba  ilitMl  that  flie  n 
suits  of  the  geological  survey  of  this  Slate  had  attraete 
much  attention  In  Europe,  and  were  thtM  looked  iqKi 
as  quite  extraordinary— especially  to  eooiidering  tl 
short  space  of  time  occupied  in  the  examination. 

At  the  third  meeting  Dr.  Lee  gave  a  lecture  oa  tl 
subject  of  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  growii 
wheat  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State.  Dr.  L.  recoij 
mends  for  those  soils  the  application  of  bones  and  cha 
coal,  saturated  with  urine.  At  this  meeting  Profesaj 
Emmons  made  some  intereatii^  chemical  experimeq 
illustrative  of  the  action  of  difierent  qualities  of  soils. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  the  suhieot  disenased  was  wool 
growing,  the  relative  qualitiesland  profiU  of  differej 
varieties  of  sheep,  &c.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Lee, 
Howard,  E.  N.  Horsford,  J.  B.  Nott,  Judge  Cheever,  ai| 
Mr.  Shaw.  At  this  meeting,  also,  the  valuable  pap^ 
by  Mr.  Horsford,  on  **  Feeding  Stock  for  Service  ao 
Slaughter,''  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tl^ 
number,  wis  read.  | 

The  sutsiect  of  discussion  at  the  fifth  meeting  a^ 
Mhetp'kuabandry.  Mr.  J.  B.  Nott,  by  previous  arrant 
ment,  opened  the  discussion.  He  was  foUowed  by  a 
J.  P.  Beekman,  President  of  the  New  York  SUte  Agrl 
cultural  Society,  who  gave  his  own  mode  of  managinj 
sheep,  which  seemed  to  be  very  judicious  and  practical 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Bement,  and  Mr.  Sotham,  also  tool 
part  in  the  discussion. 

At  the  sixth  meeting,  the  subject  was  the  improvemed 
of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animala.  The  diseuasioo  wai 
conducted  chiefly  by  Dr.  Lee,  Prof.  Emmons,  anil  Mr. 
Howard,  and  seemed  to  attract  much  attention.  The  re< 
marks  of  Dr.  Lee  and  Prof.  Emmons  were  chiefly  of  a 
physiological  character,  and  those  of  Mr.  Howard  wen 
mainly  designed  to  show  what  had  been  the  system  ol 
improvement  practiced  by  the  most  distinguished  breed^ 
ers  of  domestic  animals. 

Much  interest  is  evidently  awakened  by  these  meel^ 
ings,  and  we  think  that  by  another  winter  an  organiza^ 
tion  will  be  adopted  for  carrying  them  on  more  sv-siei 
matically.  We  hope  they  will  be  kept  up  at  least  duri^ 
the  session  of  the  legislature ;  and  we  see  no  difficulty  oi 
having  such  an  arrangement  as  will  secure  the  deliver) 
of  lectures  on  agriclulural  chemistry,  comparative  ani^ 
tomy,  &c.,  besides  discussions  on  the  various  subjects  of 
practical  farming  and  rural  economy,  in  which  all  WMJ 
take  part  by  giving  the  details  of  their  own  experienee^ 
Some  such  arrangement,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  likel^ 
to  enlist  the  feelings  of  all,  and  we  trust  will  be  adopts^i 


HisToav  OF  THE  MxHCER  PoTAToE.—That  variety  of 
the  potatoe  known  in  some  sections  of  the  country  as  tW 
Chenango  or  Philadelphia,  in  others  as  the  Mercer,  ia 
others  still,  as  the  <*  Me*Aa»ic,"  (corrupted  from  Keshan^ 
oc,)  has  perhaps  been  more  generally  cultivated  for  seve- 
ral years  past  than  any  other  kind.     The  limner's  Ct^- 
net  gives  the  history  of  this  potatoe,  which  is  substaafi- 
ally  as  follows:  In  the  year  1772,  a  family  of  the  Bans 
of  GUkey,  came  from  the  county  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  tso, 
settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.    In  Not* 
1797,  two  members  of  this  family,  John  and  Jamei  M- 
key,  removed  to  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  and  setUed  abora  Z 
miles  east  of  Neshanoc  creek.    In  1801  or  1802,  Joto 
Gllkcy  planted  a  qi\antity  of  potatoe-baUs  (or  seeds,)  from 
red,  blue,  white  and  other  varieties  of  potatoes.    From 
the  potatoes  produced  from  these  balls,  Mr.  Gilkey  select- 
ed the  variety  above  named.     They  were  soon  afler  cul- 
tivated and  brought  into  notice  near  Philadelphia*  «°J 
trom  thence  have  been  (Usseminated  over  the  whoie 
country.     This  history  was  written  by  James  UJiKej> 
brother  of  John,  who  produced  the  potatoes.    J'*  *"*! 
count  of  the  origin  of  this  potatoe  published  a  ^^^)^ 
ago,  it  is  stated  that  John  Gilkey  was  educated  ^or»^*^^ 
olic  priest,  and  that  he  was  an  exile  from  the  Unenu 
isle,  &c.,  which  his  brother  says  is  incorrect. 


Cheese  to  China — The  export  of  cheeie  to  Ch^  ^ 
from  this  country  is  increasing,  and  will  soon  Jor  ^ 
considerable  item.    It  is  packed  whole  hi  cases  jw 
with  sawdust^  and  aecured  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 


<* 


Tim  CULTI7AT01. 


USaUBBOT  THE  HON.  T.  R.  McCALEB, 
mm  rfrffiMimf  flt  JMrni  Bxmgt  <mthBSJIjkof  January, 

IkiiMtoto  fbat  we  have  the  pleamre  of  penising^ an 
riin  of  thji  ntare  ao  well  writteo,  so  appiroprbtey  and 
»iMt,«^  ana  from  thejien  of  Jud^e  McCaleb*  Not 
npoi^pcrinpiy  aa  aome,  it  still  happily  blends  the 
iidAiiChtke  agreeable,  and  diversifles  ita  remarks  to 
tM  vWfl)  with  the  fruita  and  flowers  o£  .literature. 
Wkdtli amis  that  the  mechanic  arta  have  made  their 
^■M  mp«B  on  this  aide  the  Atlantie»  he  candidly 
aieii  Mto  noithcn  yeniua this  adrance  is  owing«  and 
Mnnndecoltoa  gin  of  ^Whitney,  the  card  machine  of 
W^teoxe,  ud  the  steamboat  of  Fulton  as  proofii  of  his 
poitioa.  Wc  aerer  reflect  on  the  fate  of  Whitney  with- 
mt  MJBgaf  indignation  that  by  a  mere  fiction  or  quib- 
tfofbwjtheitateay  the  value  of  whose  soils  he  more 
feuqustapled  bf  his  in'rentiooy  should  have  deprived 
hiao((bebacfits(o  which  he  was  justly  entitled  for  his 
iteovtnti.  ^c  have  but  room  for  a  sinf^le  extract,  and 
tet'iKiM,  vUeh,  thoQ^  relating  prhnarily  to  the  souths 
h,  tt  ill  piaeiplci,  applicable  every  where.  We  quote 
it YiSkifliHn,  because  it  is  precisely  the  opinion  we 

taitaAvaeida&inaintainedy  in  regard  to  the  capabil- 

itjad^of  tewuth  as  well  as  of  the  north,  as  the 

mdmofilw  Ctfrator  atfe  well  aware : 

^    "Bat  i^  Jib  aether  department  of  industry  that  we 

tiiAlt  1  (iflfieiowy  which  ie  the  more  deplorable,  be- 

ear  2keK  ii  the  less  reasozrto  justify  it.    I  allude  to  the 

pum  of  plaotiag  for  the  most  part  adopted  in  some  of 

tk  KKhm  Stitesof  the  Union.     A  great  change  for  the 

bear hs been  effected  within  the  last  two  or  three  years; 

te  BBcfa  fet  remains    to  be  done  to  place  us  on  a 

{Ainfof  independence.     There  is  no  reason  why  the 

?k:c.iof  Louiuana  aad  Mississippi  sliould  depend  on 

u^  Sjiea  oorth  of  us  for  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tbere  is  oo  reason  why  you  siiould  look  beyond  the 

'iwadarietofyoar  own  extensive  domains  tor  the  arti- 

f.fs  nqund  Uu  home  consumption.    It  is  a  great  mis- 

Ua,  1  r«y  great  mistake,  that  the  labor  of  the  south  can 

t*  aure  sdrantageoosly  employed  Jn  the  cultivation  of 

ti«f:nataiples  of  the  South,  to  the  exclusion  of  thenu- 

tritire  pioL    It  is  a  g^reat  mistake  to  say  you  will  raise 

ao^  bat  aigar,  or  nothing  but  cotton,  and  then  depend 

^'^imwkatot  the  aupplies  essential  to  your  very  ex- 

''<«*•  Sodi  a  system  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 

^Bttageneotof  the  industry  of  others,  but  it  is  destruc- 

tivc  to  your  own  agricultural  prosperity,  and  directly  at 

miiikaU  yoor  cfibrfs  to  maintain  yomselves  in  a  state 

^fubA  iadcpendenee.    Any  one  who  will  for  a  mo- 

BatooDdder  the  annaal  ftnetoationa  in  the  prices,  not 

«iif  Qttha  Msples  of  the  south,  bat  of  those  productions 

^^  yen  are  eompelled  to  purohaae  with  their  pro- 

^»ili  be  folly  satiaded  of  the  insecurity  tbere  must 

beampoiiiijp  implicit  reliance  upon  markets  over  which 

toaea  exercise  no  control,  and  of  which  you  must  ever 

'1  Bore  or  leas,  the  unresisting  victims.    How  often  has 

^^'penedwfaen  the  price  of  sugar  and  cotton  has  been 

^>^&e  price  of  com,  flour,  bacon,  and  other  indis- 

P^*Me  articles  of  western  produce,  have  been  compar- 

^^  exoibitant;  and  who  can  fail  to  perceive  that 

J^  wch  contingencies  in  trade,  the  planter  is  always 

"'■-•e  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer.    •    •    •    Instead  of 

^SgHngyear  after  year  to  be  able  to  tell  your  neighbor 

*^  ^"^7  hogsheads  of  sugar,  or  how  many  bales  of 

J'^jouhaTe  made,  devote  at  least  one-half  your  labor 

"'At  caltintion  of  the  nutritive  grain  and  the  raising  of 

^•»P«iet  of  useful  domestic  animal,  from  the  "hog 

«^oweth  in  the  mire'*  to  the  noble  "war-horse, 

!*^  ottk  the  God  of  batUes  hath  cloUicd  with  thunder." 

•^oalforpajtufe  the  lands  exhausted  by  tillage  thro' 

^  »etia  of  years,  and  so  far  from  destroying  the  her- 

JH«^  may  appear  upon  it,  try  to  do  that,  which,  in 

"««aaUoo  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  best  writers  of 

teiwv?^*  would  render  you  «  greater  benefactors 

««thiBBan  tsee  than  aU  the  politicians  that  ever  ex- 

7^'^  td  <(  nake  two  blades  of  glass  grow  where  but 

^9iwbdiiMe.»    Thus,  eT«n  your  detesUble»  obsti- 


the  theme  of  so  maeh  pidfrt  l>menta<Oa,  tosy  be*  mad* 

subservient  tp  your  interests.  Cut  down  the  underj^if  tli 
of  your  wild  lands,  and  let  in  the  genfal  rays  of  the  soiu 
and  the  teeming  bosom  of  a  fertile  soil  will  present  yott 
its  verdant  landscape,  vocal  with  the  bleating  of  flockt 
and  the  lowing  of  herds.  Act  as  a  people  with  vast  inters 
nal  resources  would  act  under  the  operation  of  an  embar^ 
go  law.  Hiuband  your  own  resources.  Look  to  your 
own  soil.  Ask  no  &vors  from  others,  and  grant  what  yotr 
please.  Thus  you  may  plant,  and  thus  successfully  de« 
fend  the  standard  of  domestic  independence.  With  welf 
filled  granaries,  you  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  attacks  of 
hostile,  fickle,  or  parly  legislation,  smile  at  the  whim^ 
and  caprices  of  commerce,  and  turn  with  listless  indiffer- 
ence from  anxious  speculations  on  the  rise  and  fall  in. 
stocks,  or  the  fluctuations  in  the  money  market." 

From  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  thisa880ciation«i 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Concordia  Intelligencer,  (one  of 
the  ablest  papers  in  the  south  west,  by  the  way,)  wethinli; 
tlie  meeting  and  the  exhibition  both  interesting  and  prom^^t 
ising.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  some  most  ablai 
and  intelligent  men  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  agri- 
cultural reform.  Banded  together  in  these  societies,  their, 
labors  are  united,  and  will  be  more  quickly  and  widely: 
felt.    We  wish  them  every  succesii. 


HORSE  AND  MULE  UlADE. 


It  is  generally  known  that  in  all  warm  climate  tfw 
mule  is  perferreil  to  the  hc«<se  for  labor,  and  that  larg«f 
numbers  are  annually  sent  from  the  United  Slates  to  thei 
West  Imlies,  for  the  use  of  the^  sugar  plantations,  and  for 
carriage  animals.  Some  horses  are  also  sent  out  for  (ha 
same  purpose,  and  the  tradf^has  usually  proved  mutually 
ailvantageous.  A  large  portion  of  (his  trade  is  monopo* 
lized  by  the  city  of  New-Haven,  and  furnishes  a  very  re* 
spectable  part  of  the  export  business  of  that  olty .  Speak- 
ing  of  this  branch  of  trade  the  N.  H.  Courier  sa3'S: 
.  *'  Most  of  these  animals  (horses,  cattle  and  mules)  am 
sent  out  in  large  ve3sels,  called  by  the  craft  <Horae» 
Jockies.'  The  deck  of  the  vessel  is  converted  into  a  sta« 
ble,  by  placing  a  sort  of  roof  eight  feet  high  over  it,  and 
the  horses  are  tied  in  parallel  rows  with  their  heads  to* 
wards  each  other.  The  water  for  their  use  is  carried  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  the  hay  pressed  in  bundles,  is 
laid  upon  the  temporary  roof.  When  they  are  shipped^ 
they  are  packed  as  closely  as  herrings  in  a  box,  ea  that 
during  the  whole  voyage,  they  are  compelled  to  stand 
up.  At  first  this  is  very  tedious  to  the  poor  brutes>  and 
until  they  get  their  <  sea.  legs  >  on,  they  su^ra  great  deal* 
Most  of  the  mules  are  brought  here  in  lar^  droves  from 
Canada,  but  often  times  they  are  driven  from  the  west,  tm 
£ar  even  as  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  In  fact  these  ani* 
mats  are  sent  here  from  nearly  every  state  in  the^Union.** 
The  breeding  of  mules  for  southern  markets  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  operations  of  the  west,  aad 
more  good  mules  have  been  produced  in  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  than  perhaps  in  all  the  other  states  takea 
together.  .  One  individual,  in  Ohio,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  Esq* 
of  Columbus,  usually  sells  fh>m  his  own  farm  200  to  801^ 
annually ;  most  of  which  go  to  the  Baltimore  market. 


OxiNoiNO  CORN  WITH  THE  coB.^Mr.  John  Lewiaof 
Kentucky,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  SouthAiii 
Planter,  speaks  of  a  mill  lately  invented  for  grinding  un^ 
shelled  ears  of  com.  He  describes  it  as  follows »— <<  Thm 
eye  of  the  upper  stone,  instead  of  beincr  circular,  ia  en*^ 
largcd  on  one  side,  and  a  removable  tube,  large  enougk 
to  admit  any  ear  of  com,  is  thrust  into  this  side  enlarge- 
ment. Into  the  lower  stone,  beneath  tlie  end  of  thetub^ 
two  knives  are  fastened,  so  that  at  every  revoluLo  .  h0 
stone,  the  ear  of  corn  is  swept  around  over  these  •  •>% 
which  slice  it  up  and  grind  it  into  meal  I  It  is  i.  ,  nt 
a£&ir,  answers  admirably,  and  is  fitted  to  any  cuuui.Qip 
mill,  patent  included  for  fifteen  dollars."  Mr.  Lewis  al 
so  says— c<  Mr.  Robert  Wioklllfe,  of  I  mngton,  has  haif 
lately  a  sort  of  mill  erected,  which  grinds  up  oata  in  tht 
Lsheaf  or  com  in  the  husks.  I  have  not  exsminari  it^  htt 
am  told  it  makea  eMellent  dutpf  cesdy  for  Moitt— a«g  m 
fewliag  diy.'* 
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CORN-STALK  MOLASSES  AND  SUOAJL 


k 


Mr.  Lewla  Patenoii>  of  Tarentttm,  Pa.y  informs  us  of 
two  unsuceeadbl  attempts  to  manufacture  mgu  from  com 
stalks.  In  one  instance  he  broke  off  the  ears  from  the 
stalk  as  fast  as  they  made  tlieir  appearance,  and  in  doing 
so,  frequently  broke  the  stalk,  as  it  was  at  that  time  re- 
markably tender.  On  another  lot,  part  of  which  was 
tweet  com,  he  let  the  ears  get  large  enough  to  boil  for 
eating,  before  breaking  them  off.  The  stalks  were  duly 
•(ripped  of  their  leaves  and  crushed  with  iron  rollers,  and 
(he  juice,  after  having  been  strained  through  a  fine  sieve, 
was  boiled  off  in  iron  kettles.  After  the  sap  was  consid- 
erably reduced  by  boiling,  it  was  taken  out  of  the  kettles, 
left  to  cool  for  an  hour,  some  lime  water  added,  and 
Again  put  into  the  kettles,  (leaving  behind  the  sediment,) 
and  boiled  till  it  became  quite  thick.  It  was  then  remo- 
ved and  copied;  but  it  has  had  <<no  appearance  of  grain- 
ing to  this  day."  The  flavor  of  the  molasses,  he  ssys, 
M  is  wild  and  rank.**  The  molssses  from  the  lot  on  which 
Qio  ears  got  big  enough  to  boil,  was  best;  but  that  **  was 
by  no  means  free  from  an  unpleasant  taste.*'  It  was  tried 
in  some  kinds  of  cookery,  but  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Pat- 
erson  does  not  say  at  what  particular  stage  of  the  stalk  it 
was  cot,  and  this  we  presume  to  be  a  very  important  mat- 
ter; as  soon  after  a  critical  period  the  sap  changes,  so 
that  the  syrup  is  very  different  in  its  quality,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  crystalize.  We  have  seen  excellent  molasses 
made  from  corn-stalks,  and  very  fair  sugar — the  molas- 
ses, eliual  at  least,  to  any  cane  molasses.  Will  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth,  of  Oranville,  Ohio,  inform  us  how  he  made  some 
sugar  and  very  fine  molasses  which  we  saw  at  his  house, 
last  year?  We  would  also  thank  him  to  ilescribe  the 
whole  process — to  state  particularly  howthe  stalk  should 
be  raised  and  prepareil,  and  the  precise  stage  at  which  it 
should  be  cut — the  expense  of  producing  the  molasses  and 
sugar,  yield  per  acre,  &c. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  a  com- 
nunicatiop  fh>m  Mr.  John  Beal,  of  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
Ibrnishing  some  valuable  information  on  the  manufacture 
of  com*stalk  sugar.  .It  appears  that  Mr.  Beal  was  quite 
successful  in  his  attempts  at  making  sugar  the  two  last 
seasons.  Mr.  B.  prepares  his  ground  in  the  usual  way  for 
planting  com,  and  plants  In  rows  three  feet  apart,  with 
the  kernels  about  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  row; 
then  keeps  the  ground  clean  by  the  use  of  the  plow  and 
cultivator.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  letter,  and  in 
our  next  will  give  his  mode  of  preparing  tho  stalk  and 
nanufiftcturing  (he  sugar: 

'<  Whil0  I  am  addressing  you,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  BOtioing  a  paragraph  finom  the  communication  of  8. 
tUlotson,  in  the  last  (Feb.)  number  of  the  Cultlvstor.  I 
lisd  alwasrs  much  desired  (hat  some  experiments  should 
bis  sude  in  Louisiana,  where  they  have  all  the  fixtures, 
and  experience  necessary  for  the  purpose;  but  I  must 
oonfest  that  I  am  not  only  dissappoialed  in  the  result,  but 
snrprised  at  the  statements. 

Mr.  T.  says  the  juice  weighed  8  degrees,  by  which  I 
Mppose  he  means  the  specific  gravity,  or  the  amount  of 
ssceharine  matter  contained  m  It  Juiee  from  my  com- 
•Ulks,  was  tested  by  Dr.  Owen  of  this  place,  two  sepa- 
nls  y^u:h  «nd  at  dilTerent  times,  and  was  always  found  to 
be  nine  and  a  half;  but  that  which  excites  the  greatest 
surprise,  is,  that  he  obtained  no  sugar.  The  first  experi- 
jaent  I  made^  in  1842,  with  about  a  gaUon  and  a  half  of 
^ee,  boiled  m  a  common  culinary  vessel  over  a  cooking 
«tove,  yielded  sugar,  and  every  succeeding  experiment, 
-when  the  boilmg  was  sufficiently  rapid,  has  done  the 
esme.  How  so  sucoessful  a  manufacturer  of  cane  sugar 
should  so  completely  fail,  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise, 
«s  tiiose  who  have  been  aeeustomed  to  see  and  be  present 
•St  the  making  of  cane  sugar  during  a  succession  of  years, 
assure  me  that  there  is  great  similarity  in  the  taste  snd 
appeaiance  of  the  juices  of  the  two. 

Again,  in  rej;ard  to  Mr.  T.'s  sugar  erop,  am  I  under  a 
"wrong  impression  as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  raisad  per 
•ere  in  Louisiana,  or  was  Mr.  T.*s  a  most  extraordinary 
crop.  My  impression  has  always  been  that  one  thousand 
pounds  per  acre  was  an  average  yield,  and  that  a  hogs- 
Mad  was  about  the  same;  andlaminfiMrmedbyaperson 
ivhohss  spent  many  years  of  his  life  faithe  Sovth,  that 
«if ht  hundred  pounds  is  nearer  sn  aretsfe  thers  than  at 


thousand.    If  I  am  wrong,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
right,  and  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  T.  he  % 
perhaps  explain.** 

New  fact  in  Natural  Histohv. — Col.  Thatee^ 
a  communication  on  poultry  in  the  firlassacutttts  Plowm 
says: — <<  There  are  several  kinds  of  wild  geese;  tlj 
called  <  the  winter  geese,*  that  stay  in  our  bays  till  ^ 
late,  and  as  some  say  during  the  winter,  are  much  the  j 
gest  and  of  a  higher  color  than  those  called  <  the  sum] 
geese,*  and  which  always  go  to  the  south  in  the  Call^ 
have  heard  of  some  that  are  enlireljf  idhtf  s,  of  a  sma 
size,  of  the  same  form,  and  make  the  same  noise.  lb 
n^ver  seen  any  of  this  kind,  but  was  told  by  seven) 
my  neighbors,  that  they  saw  a  small  flock  that  lighH 
a  pond  near  my  farm,  were  vety  near  to  them,  and  ^ 

perfectly  satisfied.'* 

■  •  —  ■■  ■      ■      -  -    ,,■■■.■■, ■-'  ,  ■      ■.  ..,1 

beterinars  SDqiartiitetU. 

'« THUMPS**  IN  SWINE. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  of  Ind.,  informs  us  that  he  hat  \ 
several  hogs  by  a  disease  called  *'  thumps."  We  hi 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  a  disease  known  by  i 
name.  In  vol.  8,  p.  32  of  the  Cultivator,  it  is  statCKl  t{ 
Dr.  Shelby,  of  Tennessee,  had  used  calomel  for  the  c\ 
of  this  disease,  with  some  success;  but  the  quantity 
calomel,  or  the  mode  of  administering  it,  is  not  giri 
If  Mr.  Salter  is  correct  in  supposing  it  to  beinHainmat 
of  the  lungs,  bleetting,  as  he  suggests,  would  muloubte^ 
do  good,  if  done  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  T 
hog  is  a  bad  subject  to  bleed,  (except  with  a  butch€r-knij 
though  cutting  off  the  tail  and  ears  may  answer  the  pu 
pose;  but  in  addition  to  that  we  would  give  plenty  I 
physic,  such  as  castor  oil,  Glauber's  salts,  (mixed  w| 
molasses,)  or  sulphur.  We  have  had  sick  hogs  wh| 
exhibited  many  of  the  s}'mptoms  described  by  Mr.  F| 
ter — heaving  of  the  sides,  hurried  respiration,  &c.—al 
have  lost  some;  but  have  cured  several  by  giving  thi 
a  good  dose  pf  castor  oil  as  soon  as  they  were  disco vei 
to  be  ill.  The  obstinacy  of  the  hog  renders  him  a  tw 
blesome  patient  about  taking  medicine.  We  fasten  asnj 
rope  to  his  snout,  pull  up  his  head  by  throwing  the  rc^ 
over  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  take  a  piece  of  hard-wo 
board,  say  three  inches  wide,  bore  an  inch  hole  throui 
it,  force  it  edgewise  between  the  jaws,  and  having  dlj 
ted  the  oil  with  soap-suds,  or  other  liquid,  force  itdo^ 
his  throat  with  a  syringe.  | 

BARREN  COWS. 


MxssBS.  Editobs — I  notieed  an  article  from  Mr.  ffi 
1^  on  barren  cows.  When  his  eow  is  again  in  IM 
bleed  her  to  near  /oMiiig,  then  give  her  half  an  ood 
of  landaaum  and  let  the  bull  to  her  inunediately.  1 1* 
known  this  e3q;>eriment  to  succeed  in  sosny  inataiicai.  I 
itdoesnotsoeceed,  he  had  better  feed  his  oow stead 

Wm.  H.  Sowum. 

I 

,   HEAYKS  IN  HORSK8.  J 

Moistening  the  hay  or  grain  for  horses  which  have  1^ 
heaves,  has  a  good  effect.  We  see  a  communicationj 
this  subject  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Fa.)  Advocate.  Tl 
writer  says  he  had  a  favorite  horse  which  was  »"ch  a 
fected  by  this  disorder.  He  happened  to  have  a  con 
mon  horse-pail  about  half  full  of  white-wash.  He  m 
the  bucket  with  water,  and  left  it  to  setUe.  He  moisw 
with  this  water  two  quarts  of  corn-meal,  morning  « 
evening,  which  he  gave  the  horse— fiUing  up  the  bucKj 
with  water  occasionally.  In  less  than  a  week,  a  cha^ 
for  the  better  was  manifest  in  the  horse,  and  about  iw 
years  after,  he  sold  him  as  perfectly  sound. 

Bund  Teeth.— P.  H.  B.  says  he  had  a  "^^.^ 
years  ago  that  became  blind,  or  nearly  so.  ^°*?Jt  .« 
tion  he  fbund  blind  teeth,  and  took  them  out  une  o; 
got  well,  but  the  other  remained  blind. 

Remedy  for  Hovew  Cattle— To  a  Q^f^J^SLni 
cold  water,  add  a  tea-spoonftil  of  spirits  of  o*ff^ 
drench  the  animal  with  the  same;  if  not  r^^^'^Z^ 
hoon,  repeat  ttie  dose.    This  remedy  bsi  bees  ira««- 

ly  Cried  sad  seldom  kaown  to  fiuU-Av« 'f'^P^' 
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m  8TUDT  OF  AOBiOULTURS. 


that  Talimble    worir»  <<The 

jfcteolBd  the  Sehoolmsslery''  may  be  found  tome  stata<^ 

■itfi  AowiDS  that  in  mamifafthiring'  eitabliafanients,  the 

I  of  labor  is  materiallj  baereosed  by  the  em- 

:  of  fldnnted  workmen.    If  this  if  true  m  mana- 

k  mat  be  to  to  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in 

In  nanufiMtnret,  the  division  of  labor  is 

ilDt  p«it  extent;  a  single  workman  has  but  a 

opcistioBS  to  perform,  and  by  frequent  repe- 

aeqoires  dexterity  in  the  depaitment  as- 

his  mind  may  be  Toid  of  culture.    In 

die  diviiion  of  labor  is  more  limited ;  one 

1  a  Isrge  number  of  opefatiom  widely  difibr^ 

■neter;  snd  hence,  there  is  oecaaion  for  a 

re  eiereise  of  tiie  reasoning  powers,  and 

room  is  afforded  for  the  application  of  di- 

:  jalrBfdntl  acquirements. 

been  told  that  in  this  country,  only  one  pupil 

geei  higher  than  the  common  school.    It  is 

flurefore,  that  leminaries  established  for  the 

of  teaching  agriculture  and  its  kindred 

willBot  confer  (heir  direct  bene^U  upon  a  very 

of  the  iarming  population;  though  it 

1  (hat  (he  indirect  advantages  will  be  felt 

vhok  CGMumity .    The  great  body  of  our  farm- 

■t  depesi  «B  the  common  sehocrt  to  obtain  the 

woikflflUir  education;  and  the  superstnicture 

jond  by  penevering  application  during 

iheiuBBSJBawBts  which  every  one  can  command,  par* 

lMBhif|r  a  the  winter  evenings. 

nt^  hismostly  gone  by,  when  the  former  who 

boohs  for  information  respecting  his  employ- 

a  mbjeet  of  stupid  ridicule.    It  is  now  gene- 

wBf  admitted  that  the  busineas  of  husbandry,  may  derive 

nteUe  aaurtauce  from  a  more  fidthAil  application  of 

aiotiie  praaeiples.    I  believe  the  public  mind  is  suiB- 

ooily  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  agricultural  aei- 

en,  aa  a  bcaneb  of  atudy  in  the  diatrict  achoola  through- 

oilheSMa.    Many  yeara  ago^  this  measure  was  re- 

eymded  by  0b  Witt  Clintoit,  whose  enlightened 

VM«%  aa iacomBBOn  with  great  minds,  were  in  advance 

flfftetaami^  which  he  lived.    The  general  Introduc* 

(ioaoCidiMndy  into  the  schools,  will  appear  to  be  an 

sbjKl  vdi  deserving  the  efibrts  of  the  town  and  county 

avvtemdeotay  when  it  is  oonaidered  that  so  large  a 

part  of  oar  popolation  are  formers.    The  improved  con- 

£iioa  af  Ihcse  inalitntions  of  learning,  which  is  confi- 

<2aai^  cipeetad  to  result  from  the  vigorous  system  of  sn- 

pVT^on  now  adopted,  would  undoubtedly  make  room 

hrOwaaw  atn4y,  among  the  hu*ger  boya,  without  detri- 

Mt  to  the  bnnehes  hitherto  poraneit.   .  In  the  flrat  place, 

^  ■■(  have  a  snitable  text  book.    My  acquaintance 

vilh  afncBltnral  works  is  not  extensive;  but  of  those 

"  M  hare  cxamfaMd,  Gray's  **  Scientifle  and  Practical 

to  be  the  best  adapted  to  our  pur- 
poie.  As  itated  in  the  prefoce,  this  book  was  prepared 
■oit  isitieaiarly  for  aeademiea  and  seminaries  of  the 
kighcrefaHB,  and  it  may  not  be  just  the  thing,  needed  in 
m  eoniaon  achools.  A  work  on  this  aubject,  for  gene- 
Blmia  the  common  schools^  should  contain  only  the 
*Oit  Japortant  outlines;  for  if  we  attempt  too  much,  we 
»e  is  duiger  of  foiling  entirely.  Whether  Mr.  Gray's 
hook  mileiently  answer's  the  above  description,  I  leave 
to  ike  pigment  of  others*  It  is  certainly  a  valuable 
RniBdion;  and  the  occasional  moral  reflections  are  ex- 
naiiogiy  appropriate*  If  there  is  any  work  in  the  mar- 
ie:, bMer  adapted  than  Mr.  Gray'a,  for  common  achools, 
I  ihaaid  like  to  have  it  named. 

If  it  BiHHdd  be  thought  that  a  text  book  on  agriculture 
coiid  be  prepared,  better  fitted  for  the  uae  of  common 
ahoolB  Attn  any  of  the  worka  now  before  the  public, 
sqqU  it  not  be  a  good  movement  for  the  State  Agricul- 
kaii  Society  to  ofibr  a  premium  for  auch  a  book?  If  an 
ataaire  dibrt  ahonld  be  made  to  bring  thia  branch  of 
haiaai  into  |he  schools,  it  would  be  of  vaat  importance, 
b  hareafoiat  rate  text  book  to  begin  with.  A  work  ia- 
■j^^te  the  anapieea  of  the  State  Society,  would  be 
akel^liJMetwilh  fovor;  and  perhapathe  early  atten- 
teto iMMltlM^  bgr  thftt  Mfiofliatkwb  vould  eflbetnaUyl 


prevent,  in  rcapeet  to  agricultural  acieace,  that  divers!^ 
of  text  hooka  which  ia  the  cauae  of  ao  much  embarraia* 
ment  in  other  departmenta  of  learning. 
Xa  OraufSj  DuUhtB  co.,  JV.  F.        A.  B.  McCojud. 


LEASING  FARBIS. 


MxasRS*  Editoms — ^The  practice  prevails  to  some  tsx^ 
tent,  of  letting  forms  to  tenants,  and  receiving  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the  produce  in  kind,  say  a 
third,  half,  or  two-thirds,  varjring  with  the  amount  of 
stock,  seed,  fcc,  ftimished  by  the  proprietor.    This 
pracUce  has  engaged  my  attention  for  some  years  past| 
and  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  I  think  it  ministers  to 
the  inherent  indolence  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  forms  in  this  way;  impoverishes  the  land,  and  is 
an  efi'eetnal  bar  to  all  improvement;  for  it  is  not  to  l>e  ex<*' 
pected  that  they  will  expend  money  or  make  much  ex* 
ertion  where  they  are  not  to  reap  the  immediate  benefit* 
The  landlord  who  thus  lets  his  form,  will  suffer  the  mor» 
tification  and  loss  of  seeing  his  form  ruined  in  a  lievr 
years,  and  of  receiving  a  very  small  Udtrul  on  the  money 
invested;  and  the  tenant  who  follows  this  method  of  • 
getting  a  living,  will  generally  become  a  poor  shiftleis 
tool,  and  never  be  in  a  thriving  condition.    I  speak  front 
experience  and  pretty  extensive  observation  on  this  sab* 
ject;  and  tiie  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  ia^  that  every 
man  qualified  to  work  a  form  properly,  with  indoatry  and' 
integrity  aufllcientto  Justify  the  confidence  of  othecs,  will 
be  aure  to  have  a  form  of  hia  own.    The  practice,  than^' 
should  be  wholly  diaoouraged  and  abandoned,  both  'by 
landlord  and  tenant.    Why  ahoukl  a  man  in  our  fres 
countiy,  where  land  as  rich  aa  the  aun  everahone  upon^ 
can  be  had  for  $1>25  per  acre,  be  Willing  to  live  in  aer* 
vile  dependanee  on  othera  all  hiadaya?    Let  him  t>ecoBi« 
the  owner  of  even  a  few  acrea,  and  cultivate  them  ia 
eameat,  and  he  beoomea  at  once  a  Man,  takea  a  higher 
atand  in  the  acale  of  aociety,  and  feela  that  he  breallies  in . 
a  new  atmoaphere»    He  feela  a  atimulua  to  exertion  on* 
icnown  before,  haa  a  hom*  for  hia  wife  and  children,  and 
prospers  even  beyond  his  hopes.    But,  says  one,  *^  1 
must  take  a  farm  for  a  few  years,  till  I  become  able  to 
purchase  for  myself."    The  foot  is,  he  is  seldom  wasf 
more  able  at  the  end  of  three  or  five  years,  than  at  tho  • 
beginning;  and  the  landlord,  I  am  quite  sure,  reaps  but 
little  benefit,  and  is  compelled  to  see  his  farm  deleriora* 
ting  every  year.    Brian  and  Ihistiea  apring  up,  tho  buslw 
ea  around  atumpa  and  in  the  comera  of  fencea  are  uneu^ 
the  fencea  receive  little  attention,  and  the  land  ia  akinned 
and  exhausted  by  constant  cropping. 

Capt.  Barclay,  in  his  miscalled  Agricultural  Tour  ht 
the  United  States,  remarlcs  upon  this  practice  with  mnoh 
severity,  but  urges  the  propriety  of  letting  forms  on  long- 
leases.  This  may  do  in  England,  where  land  is  valued - 
at  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre,  and  mostly  in  the  poaaeas-» 
sion  of  the  nobility.  Bat  in  this  country  the  system  never 
has  worked  well;  it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  in* 
stitutions,  and  to  form  and  sustain  the  character  of  an  in* 
dependent  American  citizen.  Besides,  such  tenants  as  hs 
iipeaks  of,  cannot  be  found ;  all  auch  will  be  found  woiic* 
ing  their  own  forms.  The  land  in  some  parts  of  our 
country,  even  to  the  extent  of  some  whole  townships^ 
has  been  worked  for  a  series  of  years  on  long  leases,  but 
the  inhabitanta  aa  a  whole,  have  not  been  prosperouaf 
and  the  proprietora  have  not  realized  tlie  interest  of  eight 
dollars  on  land  worth  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  If  thesn 
statements  do  not  correspond  with  the  experience  and 
observation  of  others,  let  them  speak  out  and  givn  us  the 
facts  in  their  possession.  H.  A.  P* 

A    HINT. 

EircoiraAox  your  correspondents  by  all  means,  when*  ; 
ever  they  give  a  prescription  or  recipe  for  any  dlaease  of  ; 
man  or  beast,  never  to  aay  soma— or  a  lUtls^-or  maks 
a  atrong  or  a  weak  aolutipn.  Such  recipea  are  not  only 
useless  but  vexatious,  if  not  detrimental;  beg  themal* 
ways  to  aay  how  imieh  of  every  thing.  Let  the  «uiet  pro^ 
pofUons  be  given.  L  8.  8. 

It  is  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  part  of  ereatloo,  a  wiis 
sdd  paternal  Providence  hu  iaaepwably  conneeted  oiK 
duty  with  our  happinev* 


idsi 
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POOD  FOR  STOCK  DESIGNED  FOR  SERVICE  AND 

SLAUGHTER. 


[The  following:  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr.  £.  N. 
HoK8FOBO>  at  the  4th  Agricultural  Meeting  at  the  old 
State  Hall^  Albany,  Thursilay  evening,  April  4th,  has 
been  funuihed  at  onr  request  lor  publkaatioa  in  the  Culti- 
Tator.] 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  working  cattle  and  horses  per- 
fonm  given  amounts  of  service  with  less  exhaustion  when 
M  upon  grain,  than  when  fed  upon  hay  or  potatoes. 

The  reason  is  this.  All  labor  consists  in  repeated  mus- 
cular eontractions.  No  muscular  effort  can  t>e  performed 
"Without  the  expenditure  of  muscular  fibre.  Muscular  fi- 
bre Is  eompoaod  of  several  elements,  one  of  which  is  ni- 
Irogen,  and  the  subelance  is  said  to  be  a  nitrogenized 
eompoond.  Nitrogenized  compounds  are  supplied  to  the 
irasling  muscle  from  the  blood.  The  blood  is  supplied 
'With  nulrUive  matter  from  the  stomach.  The  stomach 
jreceiTes  its  supplies  from  the  food  which  the  animal  eats. 

Gcain  and  hay  and  carrots,  tumeps,  potatoes,  pump- 
kins»  &o.,  dificr  from  each  other  in  chemical  composition. 
The  grains  contain  more  of  the  nitrogenized  compounds, 
'wbi(£  «re  consumed  by  the  active  muscle,  than  the  pota- 
toes and  kindred  agricultural  products. 

These  nitrogenized  compounds  have  been  found  to  be 
Tei!y  nearly  the  same  things  in  the  proportions  of  the  el- 
ements which  form  them,  in  grains  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions generally,  that  they  are  in  the  stomach,  the 
l>lood  and  the  muscle.  In  other  wonts,  the  matter  to  be 
expended  in  labor  is  formed  in  plants  and  passes  to  the 
atomaeh  and  floats  in  thte  blood,  and  is  secreteil  to  form 
jnusenlar  fibre,  without  any  change. 

Some  vegetable  products  contain  more  of  this  matter 
than  others,  and  are  therefore  more  profitably  employed 
AS  food  for  working  cattle  and  horses. 

The  destruction  of  muscular  fibre  which  takes  place 
with  each  contraction,  and  the  consequent  fatigue,  may 
be  illustrated  in  this  manner. 

The  muscle  is  a  series  of  parallel  fibres.  These  fibres 
are  made  of  little  particles  arranged  side  by  side,  or  end 
to  end,  all  of  which  attract  each  other.  Those  immedi- 
ately contiguous,  attracting  each  other  more  strongly  than 
these  at  an  interval  asunder.  If  now  some  of  the  parti - 
elea  be  withdrawn,  the  contractions  among  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  fibre,  are  less  effective  than  they  would  be 
if  the  sections  were  not  interrupted;  because  the  attrac- 
tion at  the  ends  of  the  sections  is  weakened  by  the  increa- 
ae<l  distance.  If  the  chasms  were  filled  by  the  deposition 
of: new  particles  from  the  blood,  the  same  effort  with 
eqttal  energy  may  be  repeated;  and  if  the  blood  were  an 
ezhailstless  reservoir,  the'nitrogenized  compounds  might 
1>eas  constantly  supplied  to  the  wasting  tissues  as  muscu- 
lo cffinrt  should  require.  But  at  the  close  of  the  diges- 
tion of  a  meal,  the  supply  of  nitrogenized  compounds  is 
Ine  measure  arrested;  and  the  quantity  in  the  blood,  be- 
ing a  fixed  quantity,  determined  by  the  khid  and  amount 
offood  eaten,  will  in  process  of  time  be  exhausted.  The 
inability  to  nmscular  effort  arises  from  consumption  of 
musonlar  fibre,  and  exhaustion  of  nitrogenized  constitu- 
edts  of  the  blood.  The  fatigue  is  the  natural  pain  which 
accompanies  this  condition  of  a  muscle. 

This  explanation,  though  gross  in  comparison  with  the 
delicate  and  elaborate  processes  constantly  g^ing  on 
suaoag  the  organic  tissues,  may  not  be  altogether  with- 
out serviee  in  enabling  us  to  comprehend  the  demand 
ivhioh  labor  makes  upon  the  nitrogenized  and  other  com- 
pounds-^makes  upon  food  which  contains  these  essentials. 
Other  organized  substances  are  expendeil  in  labor,  and 
must  be  replaced  through  the  blood  from  the  food,  such 
as  the  earthy  matters  of  which  bone  is  composed. 

Some  kinds  of  food  contain  these  essentials  in  larger 
<iuantitics  tlian  others,  and  will  therefore  be  more  profit- 
ably grown  and  consumetl. 

If.  It  is  also  well  known  that  cattle  and  sheep/offeft  more 
rapidly  upon  some  substances  than  upon  others,  and  that 
the  food  which  will  sustain  much  physical  labor,  is  not 
necessarily  the  food  that  will  fatten  most  expeditiously. 

To  know  what  kinds  of  food  will  most  advantageously 
increase  the  fleshj  the  mere  lat  of  stock  designed  for 


slaughter,  and  what  admixtures  of  the  two  kinds  of  foe 
are  best  adapted  to  sustain  a  good  coat  of  flesh  and  y 
permit  vigoroos  service,  is  cbvioualy  of  no  amall  impa 
tanc^. 

Prout,  anxious  to  know  what  kinds  of  food  and  wk 
proportions  of  those  kinds  were  beat  adapted  to  the  ph| 
sicai  development  of  aiunuUs,  commenced  his  investig 
tions  by  an  analsrais  of  the  human  milk.  He  foonU 
consisted  of  three  substances  dissolved  in  water;  one  < 
these  containing  nitrogen,  and  the  other  two  destitute  < 
nitrogen. 

The  nitrogenized  substance  is  called  eeeeins,  and  is  t] 
basis  of  cheese.  The  other  two  aibetaiicei  were  tuf 
cfmJUkuidoa. 

The  oil  is  separated  from  Qie  other  two  by  agitatia 
and  the  particles  aggregate  in  the  form  of  butter. 

The  sugar  gires  the  sweetness  to  new  milk,  and  in  fl 
fermentation  which  succeeds,  gives  rise  to  the  acid  prii 
eiples  observed  in  milk  after  standing  a  d^y  or  two. 

The  caseine  or  basis  of  cheese  b^ng  the  only  oxgsoj 
principle  that  eould  form  mnscle  or  tMsiie  of  any  kin 
because  the  only  one  that  contains  nitrogen,  the  othi 
two  substances  must  have  another  office  to  perfiorm. 

The  oil  of  the  milk  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  6i 
around  the  muscles  and  under  the  skin,  and  the  sagai 
except  a  part  of  it,  being  conTerted  into  fat,  is  gradniJJ] 
resolved  into  the  various  secretions,  tears^  mncoii%  cdi 
va,  perspiration,  fcc. 

The  use  of  the  oil  and  sugar  as  tjrpes  of  (he  two  gm 
classes  of  oleaginions  and  saccharine  food,  have  beel 
made  an  interesting  subject  of  investigatien,  aad  thown 
to  be  the  source  of  heat  in  the  animal  body. 

The  use  of  the  esMeine  as  the  type  of  the  nitrogSDized 
or  albumenout  compounds,  has  already  been  referred  to^ 
It  makes  the  muscle,  the  tendon,  the  tissues,  biaio  and 
integuments. 

The  appetite  demands  an  admixture  of  these.  Bresil 
is  chiefly  composed  of  starch  and  gluteu'^-substances  sllii 
ed  to  sugar  and  caseine.  Civilized  men,  every  where^ 
overspread  the  piece  of  bread  with  butter  or  oil,  that  ±i 
three  kinds  of  food  may  be  mingled.  Rice  nmst  be  eatefl 
with  butter  or  sugar.  Potatoes  with  gravy,  which  con^ 
sists  of  the  expressed  nitrogenized  juices  of  meats.  A 
meal  cannot  be  made»  the  laborer  feels,  wit^put  meat  fOt 
the  nitrogenized  constituent,  the  c^MiMi  potatoes  <» 
rice  or  bread  for  tlie  saccharine  ingre4isnt,  the  svgarj 
and  butter  or  gravy  for  the  oleaginous  oonstituent  or  tU 
(M, 

The  stndent,  whose  muscles  make  no  expcnditarcft 
thinks  the  meat  non-essential.  He  can  live  on  bread  sad 
ale. 

The  Grssnlander  who  fsars  the  severity  of  his  higk 
northern  latitnde,  thinks  oil  the  grest  essential,  and  de^ 
vours  pure  fia  and  taUow  with  a  relish  akin  to  that  of , 
more  southern  men  for  sugar. 

To  return.  Some  kinds  of  food  are  better  adapted  W 
(htten  cattle  and  sheep.  Why?  Beoansa  they  conlsn 
more  oil. 

Some  are  bettsr  adapted  to  sustain  cstHe  in  Ubor. 
Why?  Because  they  contain  more  of  the  substances  ex- 
pended in  service. 

ni.  It  is  not  only  true  that  difiH«nt  khids  offood  eontaio 
in  unequal  proportions^  the  caseine,  the  oil  and  the  su- 
gar; but  also  true  that  varieties  of  the  same  grain  ta^ 
them  in  varying  proportions,  and  the  same  vari«t)'  of 
grain  has  them  in  unequal  proportions  if  grown  upon 
soils  of  unequal  fertility;  and  even  in  two  successive so- 
|Sons,  one  season  being  adapted  in  the  amount  ^^  j^*?"' 
shine  and  dew  and  rain,  to  advance  the  crop  and  bring 
out  a  large  return,  and  the  other  with  its  cloud  and  inu- 
dew  and  drouth  fitted  to  shrivel  the  stalk  and  storve  »« 
kernel 

The  grain  of  com  may  be  dissected  so  ss  todi«pl«y  *• 
several  principles  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  cotyledon  or  embryo,  contafais  the  earthy  ?"*®"^ 
and  most  of  the  nitrogenized  substances  that  contnww 
the  formation  of  the  organic  tissues  in  general. 

The  circle  immediately  around  the  cotyledon  contains 
a  salt  of  a  per-oxide  of  iron.*    This  is  to  serve  m  cow 
ing  the  blood.    The  bulk  of  the  seed  is  c^"^?^^"  „. 
starch  and  oU.    The  oil  goes  to  fatten,  ftc  starcli  w    i 
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j^  maJOtr  for  Tarions  •eeretion%  and  to  lome  extent  to 
fBm  bL  Mingled  with  the  oil  and  ifarch  in  some  vari- 
<6€f  of  eon^  i»  a  third  nitrof enized  fubstance^  called 

SiUiM  cf  grak^  of  com. 
a.  Cotyledon, 
ft.  Starch* 

e.  e.  Oil — mgar-^zeine. 
<L  Saltaofiron. 

Id  6e  wociated  diagrams,  several  yarieties  of  com  are 
jstaaiti,  and  the  relaUye  proportions  of  the  several  sub- 
ifkateompoae  them« 


Bvceteon. 


Pop  com. 

la  fte  Be  of  tikese  Tarietiea  of  (he  asme  grain,  it  ia  easy 
!»■»  ite  proi  weights  of  each  might  be  profitably  em- 
ptartd,  if  diftrent  objecta  were  to  be  accomplished. 
n^-ooafciaotaU  be  employed  to  fatten  with  equal  ad* 


■tand  and  ahiver  for  hours  {  and  I  belieYe>  if  I  had  not 
changed  their  feed  to  something  else  half  of  the  time,  ' 
that  so  much  salt  would  have  killed  a  number  of  them* 

I  make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pell  is  honest  in  his  Inten- 
tions. X  am  altogether  unaoquAinted  with  the  gentleman; 
but  I  think  he  must  be  one  of  those  farmers  that  tell  men 
to  do  so  and  so,  but  who  neither  helps  do  it,  nor  sees  that 
it  ia  done,  else  he  would  see  the  impropriety  of  sowing 
a  bushel  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre^  and  salting  his  ha/  so 
finmerct/utfy. 

I  will  give  you  my  mode  of  curing  hay.  When  tho 
crop  is  heavy,  I  spread  it  as  soon  as  cut,  if  the  weather  la 
good,  and  let  it  lie  until  it  is  pi*etty  well  wilted,  then  code 
it,  and  let  it  cure  in  cocks,  only  turning  them  over  to  let 
them  have  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  before  loading 
them.  If  the  crop  should  be  light,  I  let  it  wilt  in  swatb* 
When  drawing  in,  I  put  about  a  quart  of  salt  to  a  wag* 
on-load,  which  is  sufficient  salt  for  the  sheep  while  eat- 
ing  the^hay.  >  John  Johnston.    ■ 

P.  8.  I  received  Mr.  Pell's  letters  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries about  charcoal,  for  which  I  return  my  thanks.  If 
I  live,  I  wUl  send  liim  some  seed  wheat  of  both  kinds,  in 
time  for  sowing.  J«  J 

N$w  Chaeva,  Marchy  1844. 


If  it  be  (fesired  merely  to  fatten  an  oz,  he  ahonld  be 
U  vKk  that  com  or  grain  which  in  60  lbs.  contains  the 
anceiL  If  he  is  to  be  worked,  he  shoulii  be  fed  with 
cocB  vhidi  contains  the  largest  cotyledons,  for  they  eon- 
taa  tiie  capital  for  labor.  If  he  is  to  be  merely  inflated, 
vidMot  producing  either  fat  or  muscle,  let  him  be  fed  on 
autli  sad  water,  or  on  a  grain  whose  cotyledons  are  small 
ttd  ia  whidi  th«  oil  is  wanting. 

From  what  has  been  said,  how  essential  does  an  analy- 
M  of  ibe  difTerent  kinds  of  grain  become,  that  it  may 
bt  X.IOVB,  which  natnrally  contains  most  starch,  most  oil 
Of  wM  ^ateni  And  that  the  essentials  of  soils  that  are 
tD  pndKe  those  grains,  be  known,  that  the  deficiencies 
■If  feempplied  or  noxious  ingredients  nentralizedt 

b  oOier  words,  how  manifesQy  important  that  science 
be  iSoTOgated  upon  subjects  of  sueh  vital  interest  to  the 
yintHuwl  commuiity,  as  the  raising  of  stock  and  the 
gffnrth  of  crops. 

wmm  CLOVER  seed— cubing  hat  with 

SALT. 


STRONG  BOARD  FENCE. 


Mcnn.  Editors— On  reading  Mr.  R.  L.  Pell's  letter 

kftsOnltivatorior  March,  (page  97.)  I  take  up  my  pen 

d  Asv  th^  some  of  his  opinions  are  wrong,  and  some 

oChispnetieca  are  actoally  ervtL    First,  he  says,  "when 

pNpniag  meadows  or  upland,  I  usually  seed  on  wheat, 

fsvisg  in  the  liiU  hidf  a.boshel  of  Timothy  seed  to  the 

aee^  whieh  is  lisaed  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels, 

■rite  fdlowtng  spring,  after  a  moderate  fall  of  snow, 

fovone  bushel  of  clover  seed,''  fcc.    Now,  if  Mr.  P 

asBs  one  boabcl  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  (and  the  let- 

ttrresdsso,)  this  is  altogether  wrong;  as  half  a  bushel 

of  Timodiy  seed,  and  5  pounds  of  clover  seed,  would  be 

■fldent  for  any  land  I  ever  saw  in  this  country.    After 

ttiasg  the  time  he  cato  liis  grass,  he  says,  « the  grass 

(hm  eat  is  drawn  immedialety  hito  the  barn,  and  one  fnuhd 

of  ftsB  isit  spread  by  hand  over  each  alternate  layer  com- 

posiag  a  ten.**    Now  I  maintain  that  the  quantity  of  salt 

ha  pa:s  on  aetnalty  pmnfftst  the  poor  animals  that  have 

lo  est  the  hay,  in  a  cruel  manner.    Yet  eat  it  they  must, 

if  (bey  have  nothing  eke,  or  Harve.    Some  14  yean  ago, 

1  read  in  some  paper,  this  mode  of  curing  hay,  and  I 

tncd  the  experiment  by  commencing  to  feed  612  sheep 

wahbay  so  cured.    It  took  me  all  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 

eiefadi^,  to  pump  wat^r  for  them,  and  then,  after  drink - 

ispUB  they  were  like  to  hunt,  th^y  would,  in  cold  days, 

*  Dr.  Jackson's  psper  before  the  Assoc  Amer.  Geoloiists  and 


Tne  common  board  fence,  made*  by  naling  lioriaontil 
boards  to  posts,  is  often  broken  by  the  failure  of  the  nails. 
This  diffloulty  is  partially  obviated  by  nailing  an  upright 
face  to  the  post,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  boai^d  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  po«t,  outside  of  the  horizontsl 
boards.  A  method,  scarcely  costing  any  more,  by  which 
the  strength  and  dusability  of  the  fence  is  admirably  im- 
proved, consists  in  placing  small  pieces  or  blocks  a  few 
inches  square,  in  the  spaces,  on  the  post,  between  the 
boards.  The  whole  thus  forms  a  smooth  surfMe^  to 
which  the  ftcing  board  is  iastened,  and  the  fence  boards 
thus  so  completely  secured  to  their  place,  that  their  re* 
moval  is  rendered  impossible,  while  the  fence  remahas 
upon  the  post  The  blocka  thus  used  I6r  filling  up,  ma^ 
consist  of  small  fragments  which  are  otherwise  wasted. 
The  above  figure  represents  this  mode  6f  constmctioa^ 
the  right 'hand  post  liiowing  the  blocks  in  place  before 
the  facing  is  nailed  upon  them,  and  the  left  hand,  th* 
whple  completed.  J.  J«  T, 

PROFITS  OF  POULTRY. 


Mxssns.  EDiTons — ^Having  previonsly  kept  only  the 
common  kind  of  fowls,  Mr.  R.  procured  last  year,  a  pair 
of  crested  Polanders,  making,  with  those  we  before  had^ 
28  fowls.  We  killed  some  occasionally,  till  the  chickens 
were  large  enough  to  be  eaten,  when  we  had  20  old  ones 
left.  We  raised  over  100  chickens— half  and  full  bloods 
together.  Our  early  pullets  commenced  laying  in  the 
Call'—none  of  them  wanted  to  ket.  According  to  our  ac- 
count kept,  we  sold  from  Jan.  1,  1843,  to  Jan.  1,  18449 
1^6  eggs,  and  received  $19  for  them.  We  kept  no  ac- 
count of  food  consumed,  but  gave  a  liberal  supply. 

Perhapa  I  ought  to  apologize  for  thus  troubling  youf 
but  we  have  had  your  Cultivator  so  long  in  our  family^ 
that  it  scarcely  entered  my  mind  while  writing,  that  psr- 
nnaU^  we  are  strangers.    Yours  respectliilly, 

Propsncs  Reynoum. 

m^Ui^wd,  Ct^  F^.  24,  1844. 
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DfitnUNCATION  OF   THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS. 

MnsBA.  EofroBS-^The  Jan.  number  of  the  ddtirator, 
otf  induced  me  at  this  time  to- make  a  few  remarks  upon 
Am  cutting  of  the  roots  of  plants,  which  our  friend  Dr. 
Cloud,  admonishes  his  neig^hbors  upon  doin|^,  and  as  I 
•may  have  to  traverse  partly  *the  same  ground  that  I  have 
Heretofore,  I  hope  that  yourselves  and  your  reaiiers  will 
evouse  any  repetition,  if  such  should  be  found  necessary. 
I  have  heretofore  given  two  laws  of  nature,  upon  which 
I  fuppooed  Mr.  Comstoek  baseti  his  improved  system  of 
«  Terra-culture;"  and  in  referring  to  these,  I  have  no 
other  ap<^ogy  to  ofifer,  than  their  importance  to  our 
every  day  work  upon  our  farms;  for  if  in  nature,  all  ara- 
ble lands  are  covered  with  vegetable  growth,  is  it  not 
evident  tiiat  our  practice  should  conform  so  tkr  towards 
her  example  in  this  respect,  as  to  keep  our  soil  as  well 
eoyered  as  the  nature  of  our  crops  wUl  admit.  Do  we 
attend  in  this  respect,  to  nature^  teaching,  in  our  hoed 
crops?  I  think  not;  they  are  generally  planted  at  such  in- 
tervals, seed  from  seed,  as  to  admit  of  luxuriant  growths 
of  weeds — which  it  appears  to  me  nature  intends  for  a 
protection  to  the  soil — and  these  weeds  have  to  be  kept 
in  check,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  or  plow,  or  they 
would  otherwise  injure  the  crop.  In  eradicating  these 
denominated  pesti^  do  we  not  disturb  and  injarm  the  plants 
we  are  anxious  to  grow?  there  is  a  law  or  order  of  na- 
ture, requiring  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, a  certain  maturity  of  growth  and  distention  and 
oompletion  of  absorbent  and  secretory  vessels,  before  a 
plant  or  an  animal  is  capable  of  reproducing  its  kind  by 
•eed,  and  my  impression  is,  that  there  is  generally  an  ex- 
tensive depredation  committed  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
npon  plants,  abusive  of  this  law,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  make  a  few  brief  remarks  in  regard  to  ii\iu- 
ries  done  to  the  roots,  by  disturbing  and  cutting  them 
with  the  plow,  &c.  It  has  been  said,  long  slnoe,  I  be- 
lieve, but  I  cannot  say  by  whom,  that  the  more  mouths  a 
^lant  bas^  the  greater  its  growth,  and  this  I  think,  we 
win  all  admit;  but  to  obtain  an  increased  number  of 
mouths,  it  was  proposed  to  cut  and  lacerate  the  roots,  so 
that  they  might  branch  out  and  thereby  form  more 
nsooths,  and  these  being  pushed  into  new  situations  in  the 
soil,  was  considered  highly  advantageous;  this  in  some 
districts  of  our  country,  is  a  popular  error  of  the  present 
day. 

How  &r  the  cutting  of  the  roots  would  be  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  a  young  plant,  is  not  my  present  purpose 
to  Inquire;  but  at  the  time  the  pubescent  state  of  the  plant 
Is  attained,  and  possibly  before  this  time,  every  root  that 
is  cut  lessens  instead  of  increases,  the  number  of  mouths 
or  absorbents  for  the  use  required  by  the  farmer.  At  (his 
stage  of  growth,  the  Csu'mer  wants  a  deposit  of  matter  for 
seed  or  fruit,  and  the  al)sorbents  of  the  newly  formed  sue- 
eiferoai  roots,  do  not  appear  to  furnish  this  matter  to  the 
plant.  The  new  roots  or  rootlets  must  have  time  to  pass 
from  their  papeseent  state,  to  one  of  a  denser  medium  be- 
fore they  can  be  organized  for  the  conveyance  of  matter 
fdr  seed  or  fruit,  and  during  this  period,  the  upper  part 
of  the  plant  must  sufier  in  proportion  to  the  injury,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  matter  is  conveyed 
through  the  original  channels  of  all  plants,  as  for  in.stance, 
a  depredation  of  this  kind  committed  upon  the  apple  tree, 
induces  new  shoots  from  the  trunk,  or  from  some  one  or 
more  of  its  main  branches,  instead  of  any  accelerated  in- 
crease of  the  previous  growth,  or  if  the  end  of  the  root 
cut  off  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  a  new  plant  is  there  form- 
ed, and  the  injury  on  a  good  soil,  is  not  otherwise  per- 
ceptible in  the  woody  flbre,  unless  these  shoots  or  sprouts 
ate  not  sent  forth  by  nature;  in  that  event,  some  of  the 
branches  go  into  decay,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  old  than  younger  trees,  for  like  the  animal  sys- 
tem, the  vigor  of  youth  is  capable  of  sustaining  disease, 
that  would  be  vitally  destructive  to  old  age.  The  com 
plant  is  capable  of  overcoming  an  Injury  to  the  root,  in  a 
great  degree  if  not  wholly,  while  young,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  plant,  which  we  denominate  a  sucker;  but 
this  plant  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth,  refuses  to 
throw  up  suckers;  what  then  is  the  result  of  the  ii^ry? 
doea  the  root  go  Into  daeay,  or  does  it  communicate  dis- 


new  moeiferoas  roots,  into  the  body  of  the  old  plant,  sod 
the  vital  principle  beingunable  to  reject  It,  does  it  change 
the  requisite  juices  of  the  plant  mto  an  unhealthy  stalet 
My  own  conjecture  is,  that  the  new  roots  do  convey  ex* 
traneous  matter,  that  the  plant  upon  poor  or  medium  soils' 
is  unable  to  reject,  and  produces  a  disease  that  hastens  the' 
plant  into  early  maturity  and  decay  and  thereby  prevent* 
ing  the  proper  elaboration  of  matter  for  grain;  but  upoa 
soils  producing  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  gives  soch 
vigor  to  the  plant,  that  the  vital  principle  findi  no  diffl*' 
cully  unless  the  injury  is  very  extensive,  in  rcgectiog  alt 
matter  foreign  to  her  wants,  and  the  loss  felt  by  theplsnt^ 
of  the  root  cut  off,  nature  soon  overcomes  by  an  increased 
absorbent  power  given  to  the  other  roots;  therefore^ 
plants  are  less  injured  by  roots  being  cut  upon  rich  land, 
than  upon  poorer  land.  Upon  rich  land,  and  when  the 
plant  is  making  or  preparing  to  make,  either  fruit  or 
seed,  an  injury  to  the  roots  produces  a  slight  cessation  in 
the  growth ;  but  this  soon  reassumes  its  work,  and  a  cii- 
ual  observer  would  not  notice  that  any  change  or  cesn* 
tion  had  taken  place.*  But  upon  poor  land,  or  land  de- 
ficient in  an  abundant  supply  of  material  for  the  immedi- 
ate wants  of  the  plant,  the  ii^Ury  soon  becomes  evident 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  either  in  ita  seed,  fruit,  or 
woody  fibre. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  fungvf 
growing  upon  our  cultivated  plants,  is  fluently  from 
this  canse;  that  is,  the  extraneous  sap  proceeding  fromsa 
injured  root,  is  thrown  out  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  and  forms  a  fungus;  but  my  experiments  for  this 
purpose,  are  not  suiBciently  full  to  admit  of  my  expMi- 
ing  such  an  opinion  as  I  would  desire.  I  wish  to  be  na« 
derstood  In  regard  to  this  fungi,  am  not  taking  isthe 
whole  cryptogamla  class;  but  only  such  fungus  assffeefs 
our  agricultural  productions.  As  this  Is  a  subject  wordiy 
of  research,  will  not  some  of  your  learned  subacribeis  in- 
terest themselves  for  the  public  good,  by  making  suitsble 
experiments  to  ascertain  whether  this  tufgeadoa  is  cor- 
rect I  am  aware  that  mueh  of  this  fungi,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  animalcule;  but  from  whence  does  these  animal- 
cute  spring,  are  they  not  the  effect,  instead  of  the  eauis 
of  these  fungi?    With  much  respect,  your  friend, 

Aritrat  ^>wm,  Jon.  9, 1844.     Ltttlktoit  Phtsioc 


MANURES. 


MESsns.  Editobs— One  of  the  most  in^Kirtant  sul^ts 
to  the  Long  Island  farmer,  is  the  making  and  managemeiit 
of  manures.  It  is  true  a  decided  improvement  has  been 
made  upon  the  old  fashion  of  foddering  cattle  in  the  open 
field,  by  substituting  snug  yards  with  hovels  snfleieBtly 
large  to  protect  the  cattle  fh>m  storms;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  most  valuable  parts  of  manure  from  leaching 
ofi  and  wasting  during  heavy  rains.  I  would  advise  all 
who  have  advanced  no  farther  than  this,  and  I  know  there 
are  many,  to  have  one  animal  stabled  every  night  through 
the  winter,  and  then  when  the  manure  is  carted  out,  to 
spread  one  load  from  the  stable  adjoining,  an  equal  qosa* 
tiiy  from  the  yard,  and  witness  the  difference;  my  won! 
for  it,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Utter,  likethe  corn  whi^ 
[  spoke  of  in  another  communication,  has  been  soaked 
too  much. 

With  horses,  probably  the  old  method  (of  allowing  the 
manure  to  remain  in  the  stable  as  long  as  the  hoise  can 
climb  in  at  the  door,)  is  as  good  as  any  for  the  purpose  of 
making  manure,  but  as  standing  and  sleeping 'upon  the 
fermenting  manure  is  sadly  uncomfortable  to  the  ani- 
mals, it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  which  has 
been  made.    The  general  practice  now  is,  to  throw  out 
the  manure  once  a  day  and  allow  it  to  collect  in  a  Urg^ 
heap  until  wanted  for  use;  in  this  way,  its  ^^^ 
qualities  are  much  impaired  both  by  leaching,  ^  tfl< 
escape  of  gases  during  fermentation.  A  decided  impi^' 
ment  will  be  found  both  in  quantity  and  quality^  by  hav- 
ing it  drawn  out  once  a  fortnight  and  put  in  a  snug  h^P 
in  the  field  where  it  is  wanted  for  use,  covering  (he  heap 


*  This  eheck  in  mwth  eaa  be  leadUy  seen  la  the  «•»  V^» 
by  taking  two  stalks  of  equal  growth  and  forwmrdseM,  »^ 
tune  the  tassel  is  jast  diseovered,  at  which  time  the  og^'Til 
1^  ^,^^-^._    *w  -*        ..J   ...    ...     appear;  by  culling  these  eff.er  any  ether  roetS|tassiafi"^ 

by  oottvoying  the  Bapaaffsnt  waaUmr,  afcrded  by  thej{g{:g^*t, l^f^ dSmtraiMi.        *^**^  '****** 
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ft  thin  layer  of  diii»  piMter  or  iwunp 
■m^  as  BMj  be  moit  conTenicnt  or  detinble. 

not  mere  theory,  bat  ban  all  been  teiteil 
worti  to  beat  in  (he  practice  of  one  who  took  bis 
fBiOiii  in  fiuninc:  sU  the  plow-tail,  and  who  feels 
hiM7  ^  acknowledging'  that  for  whatever  advantages  be 
taaj  have  derived  £h>m  these  and  other  improvements, 
hn  is  mainly  indebted  lo  yonrsand  other  agridiltiualpub- 
JUqiectfnUy  yoois,  K. 


IRRIGATION. 


b  snrer  to  the  call  for  information  on  this  salyect,  by 
or  cMTopondent  J.  S.  S.>  Alfked  L.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
kaiatf  sithe  following  extract  from  a  Lecture  on  the 
AfiMKBral  Utility  of  Water,  which  he  delivered  before 
Oe  IMsware  Comity  (Pa.)  Institute  of  Science,  Dec. 
KO,  far  which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks : 

•*  The  practice  of  irrigating  grass  lauds  by  means  of 
flie  water  from  q>ring^  and  brooks,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
qanl,  coBvenient  and  efficient  means  of  fertility  possefls- 
cd  hy  Ibe  turner.  It  requires  no  expensive  machinery, 
snl  ia  of  the  most  simple  application.  It  has  therefore 
,  faiver  in  the  eyes  of  practical  men ;  and  the  wonder 
itshoald  prevail  so  extensively  on  grazing 
it  should  not  long  since  have  been  applied 
European  agriculture  furnishes  us  with 
offlie  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  its  most  happy 
isd  the  recent  experiments  of  intelligent  for- 
t^MO,  tboaid  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  ready  response 
i^MD  oer  own  countrymen. 

in  irrigation,  by  keeping  plants  supplied 
fiiat  moisture  so  favorable  to  their  freshness  and 
It  also  acts  by  dissolving  certain  gaseous  bod- 
ies and  conveying  them  to  the  roots  of  plants^by  remo- 
mg  foreign  matter  which  has  been  deprived  of  fertili- 
siag  properties.  One  of  its  chief  means  of  utility,  faow- 
crer,  amioubtedly  is  the  solid  matter,  which  it  holds  in 
sohsfkm  and  imparts  to  the  herbage. 

Tliis  will  appear  perfectly  reasonable,  if  we  consider 
how  springs  are  formed. 

Tie  rain  in  descending,  dissolves  of  the  gases  contain- 
ed in  the  air,  more  or  less,  and  among  those  especially, 
fbai  Inown  to  chemists  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  Falling 
^OD  (be  earth,  it  percolates  through  until  it  arrives  at  a 
bed  of  elay  or  some  other  impervious  deposit  It  there 
mtil  enabled  to  fbrce  a  passage  to  the  sur- 
Throegfaout  its  subtenanean  course  it  is  adding  to 
contentsi,  and  gashes  forth  saturated,  that  is  to 
say,  coniaining  as  nuieh  as  is  possible  of  the  rocks  with 
it  has  been  brongfat  in  connection;  whether  they 
a  silicioiisy  alnminoos,  magnesian  or  calcareous 


AMHMigh  geology  is  very  fbr  from  being  a  science  of 
aperhncnC,  yet  in  the  present  consideration  of  its  con- 
asction  with  agricnltnre,  we  are  not  left  without  witness 
Isfbe  position  laid  down  that  much  of  the  utility  of  irri- 
ftftfon  depends  upon  the  solid  matter  dinolved  in  the  wa- 
i».  I  neisd  hut  refer  yoo  to  experiments  made  in  Scot- 
Imd,  and  appeicntly  with  great  care,  to  determine  this 


Tbe  wmfcr,  pHor  to  irrigation,  was  analyzed,  and  yield- 
ed per  gallon  10  grains  common  salt,  and  4  g^ins  lime- 
ttee.  The  water  after  passing  over  50 yardsof  meadow 
M  also  analyzed  and  foiimd  to  contain  but  5  grains  com- 
mm  sdt  and  2  grains  limestone  in  the  gallon.  One-half, 
or  5  giaim  of  the  former  and  2  of  the  latter  had  beende- 
fontod  by  every  gallon  of  the  water,  and  granting  that 
OM  hogshtei!  psowd  in  24  hours  over  every  yard  in 
width  ofthe  50  yards  descent  of  meadow  (a  very  mode- 
ms oUmate)  we  have  deposited  over  an  acre  in  the  same 
tiae  5|  lbs.  of  the  one,  and  3|  lbs.  of  the  other,  or  1890 
fts.  oOBUBon  salt  and  756  lbs.  limestone  per  annum. 
What  a  slow  and  continuous  marling  or  liming  of  our 
M  is  thns  almost  insensibly  produced !  The  better,  be- 
ttm  of  bdttg  intimately  mingled  with  the  earth,  and 
{■if  and  constantly  applied. 

nds  view  involves  nothing  to  which  the  farmer  can 
*r  s  ■MNncnC  hesitate  to  yield  anent  In  fact  it  is  in  per- 
iMteonsonaiiee  with  hie  every  day  czpericaoe  of  yie  ef« 
Ml  of  lime  aad  the  alkaUet. 


Now  it  is  not  pretended  that  tlie  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients mentioned,  will  be  the  same  in  all  springs,  or 
that  even  the  ingredients  themselves  will  always  be  found* 
yet  as  water  is  seldom  pure,  but  generally  holds  in  solu- 
tion what  chemists  term  salts,  whether  of  magnesia,  soda,  ' 
potash  or  lime,  there  remains  no  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  the  views  advanced,  throughout  the  greaterportion  of 
our  wide  spread  country. 

Again,  as  before  stated,  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  most  readily  dissol- 
ved by  water.  It  imparts  to  the  water  of  springs,  their 
qiarkling  brilliancy  eiod  flavor;  its  presence  is  therefore 
well  known.  This  gaa  thus  dissolved,  was  presented  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Da%*y  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  we  have 
the  most  direct  testimony  of  his  experiments  to  assure  ns 
is  a  most  efficient  aid  to  vegetable  growth.  In  this  view« 
the  bost  eminent  scientific  authorities  since  his  time^ 
have  coincided.  In  irrigation,  nature  is  but  exhibiting 
on  n  magnified  scale,  the  experiments  of  Davy,  in  con- 
stantly presenting  to  plants  fresh  portions  of  spring,  i.  e. 
of  carbonated  water.  Now  we  need  not  pause  here  to 
discuss  the  manMr  in  which  this  gas  thus  presented,  is 
assimilated  by  plants.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  the 
faety  and  we  are  then  satisfied  of  another  advantage  of  ir- 
rigation. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  spring  waiter  sometimes  con- 
tains one  of  the  products  of  putrefoction,  ammonia,  and 
of  thunder  storms,  aqua  fortis  or  nitric  acid.  Both  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid,  theorists  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, have  been  repeatedly  proved  to  be  fertilizers. 

Whether  we  adopt  the  excretory  thedty,  1.  e.  the  the- 
ory which  supposes  that  plants  reject  from  their  systems 
those  substances  which  are  injurious,  and  that  this  vege- 
table excrement  in  time  poisons  the  soil  contiguous  to 
their  roots;  or  whether  we  ailopt  itnot^  and  say  that  soils 
become  incapable  of  constantly  reproducing  the  same  ve- 
getation, solely  because  of  the  abstraction  of  nutriment, 
we  cannot  but  feel  under  obligation  to  water  for  yet  an- 
other important  service.  If  the  former  hypothesis  be  re- 
ceived, then  irrigation  removes  the  rejected  matter  from 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  supplies  its  place.  If  the  latter, 
then  it  removes  or  re-invigorates  the  non-fertilizing 
earth. 

Finslly,  and  perhaps  most  important  Tliroughout  the 
existence  of  a  plant  there  is  no  period  save  its  early  infancy, 
in  which  it  is  more  susceptible  to  external  mjury,  than  that 
of  flowering  and  fruiting.  Nature  makes  her  greatest  ef- 
fort and  requires  the  most  assistance  as  the  plant's  life, 
and  the  farmer's  hopes  approach  consummation.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  this  very  season,  the  earth  is  not  unfrequently 
hardened  and  parched  by  heat  and  dibnth,  and  vegetation 
is  incapable  of  drawing  from  the  callous  bosom  of  oar 
conunon  mother  the  much  needed  supplies.  Then  does 
irrigation  act  as  a  friend  in  need,  by  softening  the  soil, 
supplying  it  with  air  and  moisture,  enabling  the  tender 
roots  freely  to  penetrate,  and  to  absorb  hivigorating 
stores  of  nutriment.  *  But,'  says  one, '  would  the  speaker 
have  us  irrigate  our  grain  cropa  7'  There  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable m  the  propositioor-no  reason  why  to  them  it 
should  be  less  advantageous  than  to  grass.  Permit  a  re- 
ference to  the  fertile  valley  of  Durance  in  France,  re- 
markable for  its  products  and  for  the  industry  of  its  hihn- 

bitants:* 

«<  Amongst  the  very  various  rotation,  wheat  is  frequooHr 
sown,  keeping  very  nearly  to  the  followhig  method 
which  I  have  seen  practiced  in  Sicily: 

«  The  period  of  sowing  takes  place  in  the  b^hming 
of  November.  Hie  seed  is  sown  upon  the  land  whifih 
has  been  prepared  and  manured,  or  sufficiently  improved 
by  preceding  culture.  The  ground  is  divided  into  ridgef 
or  beds  from  3  to  6  feet  wide,  and  each  ridge  is  separa- 
ted from  its  neighbors  by  a  space  of  10  niches  opened  to 
the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches  by  a  smgle  stroke  of  the  hoe» 
in  order  to  let  the  waters  destmed  for  irrigation  pais  off 
In  spring,  when  the  wind  has  dried  the  earth,  when  rata 
is  wanting,  the  average  heat  exceeds  54  deg.  Fah.  The 
water  is  introduced  into  the  spaces  opened  between  ths 
ridges,  and  it  is  retained  there  sufBcienUy  long  to  p4 


; 
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lt» 


THBXULTIVATOR. 


tattlB  throttgli  tnd  thPMgb  bf  flli^rftfon;  but  «lMltbriii|r 
tkotn  all  tutmenioii  whkh  would  thieken  the  tarlli  ami 
hinder  vegetetioii.  Hilt  irrigBUon  which  may  be  called 
mbtenaneanis  repealed,  if  it  ii  perceived  that  the  plaad 
Mi9er  by  drouth,  but  it  rarely  takea  plaee  nore  than 
twice,  and  frequently  is  neceenry  but  once, 

*«  The  beauty  of  Uie  ye^etatloD  learea  the  cultivator  but 

one  fear — Ihe  lodging  of  the  grain;  but  noCwithatandingy ^ * o »  "•™- 

Ihis  risk,  the  harrests  are  io  fine  and  abundant  that  the#*e"  "  »  repletion  of  the  lecretioaa  whiefa  prodoee  tht 

n  foUowuijr  it.    When  the   ^^U  »nd  whetf  the  pores  of  th^  skin  are  relaxed  and 


alike  hcalthy^attd  a  ngidar  aad  efm  grovfli  of  the  to* 
naturally  follows. 

But  stricUy  speakiag,  eqoabili^  of  temperature  it  do. 
where  to  be  fouiid ;  therefore,  in  our  rigorous  and  ehaoge^ 
able  elimale,  the  fibre  of  wool  n^nst  ever  present  a  gnat* 
er  or  lees  inequality  of  diameCer  betwaew  its  eaEtreoMi. 
It  is  renutfkable  that  the  point  haa  always  the  largest  bulk 
This  is  the  product  of  summer,  after  shearing  time,  wb« 


iwmera  are  not  deterred  from  following  . 

harvest  is  gathered  in  at  the  end  of  June,  the  ground  is 
laid  under  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  smk  in  and  dry 
for  two  or  three  dajrs,  it  is  plowed,  and  beans,  potatoes 
and  maize  or  Turkish  wheat  and  millet  are  sown,  which 
they  treat  in  the  same  manner.  The  second  harvests  pro- 
duced by  tHe  advantage  of  a  soil  that  has  been  thus  re- 
freshed during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  are  of  great  value.'* 


PHILOSOPHY  OP  WOOL  NO.  IV, 

TBUENESS. 

The  quality  of  truenem  of  Uie  staple  especially  enhan- 
ces the  value  of  every  grade  of  wool  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  comprises  an  equality  of  the  diameter  of  (he  fibre  from 
the  root  to  the  point,  ftd  uniformity  of  the  fieece  gene- 
rally: When  the  filament  greaUy  lacks  in  this  particular, 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  an  irregular  and  unhealthy  action 
of  the  secretion  of  wool,  which,  in  turn,  t^st  be  attri- 
buted, in  general,  to  abuses  in  management^  the  sheep. 
.  For  instance,  if  ttie  animal  has  fared  kindly ^11  tlie  win- 
ter season,  and  then  exposed  to  storm,  and  cold,  and  with- 
al ill  fed,  the  growth  of  that  part  of  the  fibre  during  this 
period,  will  be  considerably  diminished  in  diameter,  pro- 
portionally weak,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
presents  a  withered  appearance.  On  being  turned  to  pas- 
ture, the  fare  being  better,  and  the  secretions  again  be- 
coming healthy  and  abundant,  an  enlargement  of  the  fibre 
follows;  but  It  is  greatly  destitute,  from  the  causes  sta- 
ted, of  the  quality  of  trueness,  and  therefore  debases  the 
value  of  the  whole  fleece.  The  weak  and  withered  parts 
of  the  fibre  are  termed  breaches,  and  injure  materially  e- 
very  manufhclurc  in  which  it  is  employed,  the  felting  prop- 
erty being  deteriorated,  and  the  cloth  having  less  strength 
and  sortness.  The  skilful  stapler  and  wool-buyer  will, 
on  critical  examination,  easily  detect  tliis  seriowi  iault, 
and  prize  the\wool  accordingly.  By  pulling  asunder  a 
single  fibre,  the  break  will  uniformly  be  confined  to  the 
hrtachy  or  withered  point.    This  is  termed  ufu^mn^  wool. 

Although  this  description  of  wool  is  generally,  as  re- 
marked, the  result  of  bad  management  or  the  flock,  yet  it 
is  common  to  all  good  sheep.  With  the  Saxon  and  Me- 
rino, after  the  ewes,  particularly,  pass  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  the  yolk  lessens  in  quantity,  which  is  (oU 
lowed  by  comparatively  a  hard,  inelastic,  unyielding, 
character  of«tlie  wool,  with  the  strength  and  weight  great- 
ly diminidhed.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  singular 
longevity  of  these  breeds,  it  is  belter  to  pass  them  over  to 
the  butcher,  wlien  arrived  at  the  age  mentioned. 

Intimately  connected  with  producing  a  sound  and  true 
staple,  is  the 

INFLUEKCX  or  TEMPEJlATVItE. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  eqiuibility  of  temperature  is 
an  important  agent  in  perfecting  the  several  properiies  of 
wool.  The  Spanish  custom,  continued  for  centuries,  of 
driving  the  sheep  in  the  spring  to  the  northern  and  moun- 
fainous  parts  of  the  kmgdom,  which  are  there  kept  until 
the  approach  of  winter,  originated  in  part  from  the  con- 
viction that  this  theory  was  sound.  Indeed,  it  is  founded 
in  the  natural  instinct  of  the  sheep.  Every  one  knows  it 
Is  impatient  of  heat.  In  the  midst  of  summer,  in  all  la- 
titudes where  it  is  found,  it  will  seek  the  most  elevated 
points  for  the  sake  of  the  cooling  breeze,  and  retire  to 
shades  to  guard  itself  against  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  winter  it  will  flee  to  a  place  of  refuge  from  storms 
and  cold.  All  this  testifies  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cor- 
recmess  of  the  premises.  But  the  question  may  be  ask- 
ed, what  has  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  animal  to  do  with 
perfecting  the  several  properties  of  the  fleece  7  The  an- 
•wer  is  every  thing.  If  health  and  thrift  are  promoted 
fey  equability  of  temperature,  the  eutaneoos  glands  sm 


open,  and  permit  a  larger  fibre  to  protrude.  The  portioi 
near  the  root  is  the  growth  of  the  spring,  when  (he  weath- 
er is  getting  warm ;  and  the  intermediate  part  is  the  oflspriog 
of  winter,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  cold,  theporai 
of  the  skin  contract,  and  permit  only  a  finer  fibre  to  escape. 
An  author  remarks,  <<The  variations  in  the  diameCer  ot 
the  wool  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fibre  will  alsoeuri* 
ously  correspond  with  the  degree  of  heat  at  the  time  fii$ 
respective  portions  were  produced.  The  fibre  of  the 
wool,  and  the  record  of  the  meteoroliguit  will  singularlf 
agree,  if  the  variations  in  temperature  are  sufllciently  dis- 
tant from  each  other  for  any  appreciidile  part  of  the  fibre 
to  grow." 

It  legitimately  follows  ttom  (he  foregoing  obserrs. 
tions,  that  a  bot  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the  continued 
productions,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  jEns  tcool;  add 
therefore,  the  opinion  that  wool  of  the  Saxon  and 
Merino  can  be  grown  in  every  degree  of  latitude  ia  the 
United  States,  without  detfeA-ioration,  is  obviously  talis- 
cious. 

In  confirmation  of  the  general  fact  as  to  the  idbeiiee 
of  climate  on*  wool  and  hair,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
|.an  English  author  of  high  authority,  are  quoted:  «Sbeep 
I  carried  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate  soon  undergo  a  re- 
markable change   in  the  appearance  of   their  fleece. 
From  being  very  firm  and  thick,  it   beco*  les  thin  and 
coarse;  until  at  length  it  degenei-atea  into  hair.    Even 
if  this  change  should  not  take  place  to  its  full  extent  in 
the  individual,  it  will  infallibly  do  so  in  the  course  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  generations.    The  eflect  of  heat 
is  nearly  the  same  on  the  hairs  of  olher  animals.    The 
The  same  species  that  in  Hussia,  Siberia,  and  North  A- 
'  merica,  produce  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  fun,  bare 
nothing  in  the  warmer  climates  but  a  coarse  and  thin 
covering  of  hair." 

The  above  may  be  questioned  by  some,  and  Anstraliaa 
wools  referred  to  as  proof  that  the  Saxon  and  Merino 
have  vouchsafed  to  them  some  peculiar  qualities  of  adap- 
tation to  every  \'ariety  of  climate.    It  is  hardly  neeesaa 
ry  to  say  that  this  opinion  is  grounded  upon  a  want  of 
accurate  and  critical  knowledge  of  physiological  sciencer 
and  other  information  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  ia 
point.    Tlie  climate  of  New  Holland  or  Australia,  a  Brit^ 
ish  possession,  is  not  hot  but  rather  of  a  t«mperate  char- 
acter, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  where  sheep  are 
kept,  being  between,  including  the  eastern  point  of  Vaa 
Dieman's  Land,  the  43d  and  32d  degrees  of  south  lati- 
i  tude.     But  notwithstanding  its  temperate  and  equable  cli- 
mate, compared  with  the  more  southern  portions  of  Qor 
own  country,  yet  Australia  wools  have  deteriorated  in 
fineness  in  comparison  with  the  Saxon  stock,  from  which 
many  of  the  sheep  in  the  colony  originated.    Although 
as  recent  as  18 15,  when  the  first  exportations  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  were  made  from  Germany,  the  fibre  from 
a  8;imple  of  picklock  Australian  wool  now  measures  1* 
750th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter — the  same  as  Spanish 
Merino — whereas,  one  from  picklock  Saxoa  is  but  the  1* 
«40lh.     Considering  the  brief  space  of  time,  this  show* 
a  rapid  ilecidence  in  fineness.     Furthermore,  a  rapid  de- 
terioration in  the  felting  property  is  equally  manifest  the 
serrations  being  only  2400  to  an  inch,  less  by  IX  ^^^ 
the  average  of  picklock  Merino,  and  320  less  than  the 
same  sort  in  Saxon.     I'his  fiict  confirms  the  observation* 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  esiablishes  the  position  that  the  cu- 
mate  of  Germany,  and  the  northern  and  middle  States, 
witli  suitable  protection  in  winter,  as  being  the  moot  con- 
servative of  the  properties  of  extreme  fineness  and  felling 
of  wool.   This  sul^ect  may  be  further  discussed  hereafter. 

The  feUlng  property  of  wool  will  constitute  an  impof 
tant  chapter,  which  will  follow.  L.  A.  Moesma- 

Lalu  Ridgi,  TompkiiU  Co.,  K.  F. 
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tftftATIVB  SHSTHKAOE   OF 
MERIKO  WOOL. 


SAXON    AND 


Smtobi— A  oorretpondeDt  of  yoart,  tipting 

«<  Wool  Giower>"  pnblSthM  ia  your  lait  nnmber, 

t  liitar  froB  Sanael  Lawranoey  Eaq.  in  which  it  is  tte- 

MitliBt  «  AmHimm  PmAar  (merino)  wool,*'  wUl  ihrink 

49 1»  45  per  eent  in  teooring.    As  this  is  a  mueh 

los  tiian  the  poMie  would  be  prepareil  to  expect. 

Inferred  that  oUier  wools  do  not  shrink  to  any 

fikB  SB  eqfual  extent    T6  prer^t  any  such  misap- 

I  give  yon  the  fbllowinf  extraots  fh>m  let- 

la  rsewel  hy  me  from  Mr.  Lawrence. 

QfjL  Wk  lie  Bays  >— *<  American  SaXony  wool  washed 

in  te  and  mf  win  shrink  from  33  to  37  per  cent.  We 

hart^mored  Mr.  Morrell*s  wool  of  Tompkins  Co., 

mi  JT  jieiis  66  j  lbs.  to  the  100.     Tht  finest  $<>rt  yielded 

M  Cj  As.    This  i*  considered  one  of  the  best  flocks  of 

Sexm  wool  in  Weateni  New- York,  and  the  condtfSon  of 

As  wool  was  Tciy  good  indeetl.    American  Merino  wool 

cmW  in  Us  nfMl  mode  will  shrink  40  to  45  per  cent, 

■y  an  aweia^  of  42  per  cent'* 

Oct  2!llh  he  says : — "  The  dififerenee  in  the  shrinkage 
ri  Ssxogy  and  Merino  wool  is  from  5  to  7}  per  cent, 
vhcn  Cfssif  VC0  iraaAed  on  the  back.    The  '<  dark  ends" 


oa  Merino  wool  do  no  injury  to  the  staple,  but 
BR  ktednU  more  than  if  the  ends  wece  clean." 

ToKSlnlj,  HEifftT  8.  Randall. 

CtrSmd  nbgt,  AjfHi  4, 1844. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  C0W8,  &e.  « 

Mxsns.  EmTona. — ^I  am  not  a  first  rate  farmer,  yet 
tbefe  are  iome.(hin^  that  I  think  I  Imow  a  little  about 
I  ikJak  I  know  that  no  other  kind  of  stock  should  be  suf- 
feeJ  to  ran  in  the  same  pasture  with  cows;  particularly 
hogs,  for  they  wallow  in  the  water,  and  spoil  it  for  the 
ue  of  the  con's;  and  moreover,  the  mud  that  adheres  to 
fcea  wbco  they  come  out  of  the  wallow  is  carried  over 
tbe  fnss,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  cows  to  eat.  I 
do  not  think  well  of  a  very  frequent  change  of  pasture 
for  GOVS;  for  they  will  soon  become  so  uneasy  as  not  to 
be  utii&ed  with  the  best  you  can  give  them.  Let  them 
fcaTc  a  taage  large  enough  so  that  the  pasture  will  al- 
waji  kop  ahead  of  them,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  and 
milk  a  veU,  if  not  belter,  than  when  their  pasture  is 
fre^Bcotly  changed.  After  harvest,  when  the  grass  is 
not  $0  lineah,  it  will  be  well  to  change  sometimes,  but 
Bol  rery  frequently.  Cows  that  are  giving  milk,  are 
|Tea!  eaters;  they  also  require  plenty  of  water  audplen- 
tj  of  ah»le  in  their  enclosure,  with  salt  about  twice  a' 


BaxAKiiro  Hxifxbs. — Many  a  promising  heifer  is 
RBiicTed  nnfit  for  the  daily,  by  improper  management  in 
treaklng  to  the  pail.  They  should  be  allowed  to  run 
viththe  cows  one  summer  before  you  expect  to  milk 
&em,  and  be  driven  regularly  into  the  milking  yard,  and 
tkose  who  do  tlie  milking  should  frequently  soothe  and 
kmfle  them,  and  treat  them  at  all  times  with  kindness, 
8kl  ftere  will  then  be  no  need  to  drive  them  into  a  small 
Ka  aoii  have  them  held  or  tied  to  a  post,  or  coaxed  with 
a  "  ians,*>  &c.,  whilst  they  are  being  milked.  All  such 
yrsenltu  are  very  apt  to  teach  them  some  bad  habit  that 
ttey  Till  never  forget  I  know  of  no  animal  that  is 
Bare  a  «  creature  of  habit"  than  the  cow. 

HoBsxs. — It  is  sorrowful  to  see  the  abuse  and  cruelty 
tax  if  pnictice^l  by  some  on  this  noble  and  useful  animal. 
A  ftnX  many  valuable  horses  die  yearly  from  improper 
trotment  alone.  Those  who  have  the  care  of  horses, 
■hookl  vork  them  moderately,  feed  and  water  regularly, 
■d  give  Ihem  salt  at  least  twice  a  week.  I  believe  that 
ftreC'lbeittas  of  tho  diseases  of  horses  ore  brought  on 
tkett  bf  improper  treatment.  Much  has  been  said  i^m 
tUtt  to  lime  about  the  diseases  of  horses  and  their  cures. 
1  tave  always  found  it  much  easier  sand  better  to  try  to 
preiest,  dan  to  cure  them. 

BsunxG  AJfD  M ANAOurarT  or  COLTS. — ^They  shoidd 
ht  ticvcd  kmdly  and  taught  a  little  at  a  time.  First  teach 
ten  to  sind  tied  or  hitdied,  and  be  sure  that  the  halter 
iitttMig  cooogh  to  hold  them,  for  if  they  break  the  hal* 
teafinr  timesy  they  will  never  forget  lt{  and  a  bOrs* 


can  hardly  haTe  a  worse  pnetiee  than  that  of  breaking 
loose  whanevec  you  hitch  him.  Next,  they  should  ba 
taught  to  lead  well,  for  if  they  do  not  learn  to  lead  when 
young,  they  will  never  lead  well.  They  may  be  rkldea 
a  little  at  two  and  a  half  years  old,  if  the  weather  it  cool  { 
in  riding,  always  teach  them  to  walk  well  before  they 
are  put  to  any  other  gait.  Be  carefhl  not  to  scare  them 
by  throwing  on  the  saddle,  or  in  mounting.  When  yoa 
wish  to  break  them  to  work,  put  them  in  a  team  with 
horses  that  will  not  baulk,  and  put  on  no  more  load  than 
the  rest  of  your  team  can  draw.  They  should  be  worked 
a  few  days  in  one  place  and  then  changed  to  another;  as 
by  this  means  you  may  have  horses  that  will  work  in  any 
place  you  nuty  choose,  or  have  occasion  to  put  them,  and 
they  will  be  doubly  valuable  for  it.  If  your  colts  should 
be  a  little  unrul^when  first  geared  up,  never  nflnd  it — d^ 
not  th  ike  themm  All  young  animals,  (children  not  excepti> 
ed,)  can  be  managed  best  by  the  law  of  kindness. 

C.  H.  Hall. 
Bluerock,  Muskingum  Co.,  OMo,  March  5,  1844. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BREEDING. 

Messrs.  Eoiroas— I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  the  rules  of  breeding  as  laid 
down  by/  Cline,  with  which,  if  I  understand  them  prop- 
erly, I  cannot  agree.  He  says  it  is  wrong  to  breed  small 
cows  to  a  large  bull,  ot  to  use  his  own  words,  '<  crossing 
has  only  succeeded  in  an  eminent  degree  in  those  insian* 
ces  in  which  the  females  were  larger  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males." 

My  ex]7erienc9  difibrs  from  this;  and  to  sustain  this  dif- 
ference, I  will  refer  you  to  an  extract  from  the  agricidtn- 
ral  tour  of  Count  de  Gourcy  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  a 
notice  of  which,  I  lately  aaw  in  the  Cultivator.  He  says 
<<Mr.  WatBon  at  Keylor,  keeps  about  twenty  of  the 
mountain  or  Highland  cows,  which  he  breeds  to  a  Short 
Horn  bull,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  results  of 
this  cross,  of  a  large  male  with  email  females.  The  svo-' 
eeas  in  every  respeet  is  beyond  a  dotdi,*'  In  the  second 
place,  who  has  not  marked  the  decided  improvement  in 
the  progeny  of  a  Short  Horn  bull  and  the  Devon  cow — 
« Indeed,"  says  some  writer,  «I  never  knew  any  of  these 
bulls  put  to  any  cow  where  the  produce  was  not  superior 
to  the  dam.  But  the  cross  which  I  advocate,  and  with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted,  is  with  the  Devon  cow.*' 
And  ferther,  it  is  known  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry  of 
England,  is  much  in  favor  of  this  cross.  And  again,  I 
have  observed  that  the  improvement  made  by  crossing 
the  Short  Horn  upon  our  native  stock,  ia  most  perceptible 
when  the  cow  is  k  small  tight  made  animal;  the  calf,  in 
that  case,  being  more  compact  and  finer  formed,  than  the 
produce  of  a  ^ow  nearer  the  size  of  the  bull.  Now  what 
I  wish  to  Imow  is  this;  how  to  reconcile  this  clashing 
between  what  are  laid  down  as  the  tme  principles  of 
breeding,  and  actual  experience. 

I  have  written  this  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  you  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject.  B.  H. 

Georgia,  March,  1844. 

Note. — We  do  not  suppose  that  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing laid  down  by  Cline,  have  ever  been  universally  ad- 
mitted, even  among  eminent  stock-breeders.  The  point 
alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  is  not  settled.  In  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  celebrated  Short  Horn  breeder,  Thomas 
Bates,  opposed  to  Cline-s  theory;  while  the  equally  cele- 
brated breeder  of  Here  fords,  the  late  John  Price,  was  in 
favor  of  it.  Our  correspondent  has  mentioned  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  as  having  been  in  favor  of  the  cross  of 
Durhams  with  Devons.  We  wish  he  had  given  us  some 
reference  to  Mr.  Berry's  writings  showing  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  this  cross,  as  we  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the 
kind.  We  should  expect  a  better  formed  progeny  from 
compactly  made  cows,  thtfn  from  loosely  made  ones, 
whatever  might  be  their  size,  especially  if  the  bull  was 
rather  more  loose  in  his  make  than  he  ought  to  be. 


KoKTR  Daroir  Ox. — An  ox  of  the  North  Devon  breed 
has  been  lately  exhibited  in  England,  which  was  18{ 
hands  high,  and  measures,  as  it  is  said,  four  feet  fh>mhjp 
lo  hip,  and  !•  ttm  growing. 
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BEGI8TERINO  SHEEP. 


The  above  ftut  illustrates  the  Germtn  mode  of  ear- 
marking and  regularly  numbering  the  sheep  belonging  to 
a  flock,  «o  .that  each  individual  can  be  distinctlj  reg- 
istered. 
Each  dit  in  the  lower  rim  of  the  right  ear  representSy  1 
do  upper  do  5 

do  lower  left  100 

do  upper  do  500 

The  central  hole  in  the  right  ear,  25 

do  left  ,     50 

In  the  above  figure 

7  sUtb  in  the  upper  rim  of  the  left  ear,  500  each    3500 
4      do  lower  do  do     100   do        400 

The  central  bole  in  do  .50 

4  slits  in  the  upper  rim  of  the  right  ear,  5    do  20 

4      do  lower  do  do         1    do  4 

The  central  hole  in  do        1    do         25 


Number  of  the  sheep. 


AN  AMERICAN  HERD  BOOK. 


3999 


The  ineonvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  is  already  greatly  felt  in  the  United  States;  and 
with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  our  herds,  is  continually 
increasing.  There  may  now  be  estimated,  at  least  two 
thousand  thorough -bred  Short  Horn  cattle  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  distributed  in  the  hands  of  perhaps  five  hundred 
different  breeders.  These  animals,  in  most  cases,  have 
been  selected  from  among  the  best  herds  in  England,  and 
imported  at  great  expense;  and  their  desceniiants  widely 
disseminated  into  every  State  of  our  Union,  and  the  Ca- 
nadas.  Strict  attention  has  been  given  to  their  breeding, 
and  great  care  bestowed  to  maintain  their  original  excel- 
lence. The  climate  and  soils  of  America  luive  proved 
copgenial  to  their  growth,  and  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  multiplied,  and  their  present  compara- 
tive cheapness,  we  may  anticipate  that  but  few  further 
importations  will  be  made  from  abroad.  Still,  the  deci- 
ded advantages  conferred  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  onr  agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Short  Honis  into  this  country,  have  distinotly  established 
them  as  a  race  to  be  perpetuated  in  their  purity;  and  the 
progressive  improvement  in  American  husbandry  is  a 
•iificient  guaranty  that  they  will  hereafter  Maintain  their 
exalted  character  in  elevating  the  standard  of  American 
cattte. 

8o  important  was  it  esteemed  by  the  Short  Rom  breed- 
ers of  England  to  establish  and  record  the  lineage  of 
their  unrivalled  herds,  that  in  the  year  1822  the  first  vol- 
ome  of  Coates'  Herd  Book  was  published,  containing  the 
pedigrees  of  over  2,500  snimals;  and  so  strongly  has  the 
public  mind  sanctioned  the  utility  of  the  work  and  its 
eontinnance,  that  three  successive  supplements  have  from 
time  to  time  been  issued,  and  another  is  now  in  the  press, 
embracing  altogether,  a  list  of  probably  12,000  cattle. 

In  the  £^reat  mass  of  these,  the  American  breeder  has 
little  interest;  although  from  the  absence  of  a  domestic 
record,  many  of  our  citizens  have  encountered  the  incon- 
venience and  expense  of  transmitting  a  list  of  their  herds 
to  England  for  registry.  A  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  absurdity  of  a  perpetual  dependence  upon 
foreign  records  for  the  pedigrees  of  American  stock;  and 
the  great  expense  of  obtaining  the  entire  English  herd 
book,  comprising  five  large  volumes,  at  a  ooetof  not  less 
than  forty  dollars,  are  subjects  not  unworthy  of  eonside- 
Tatioo;  add  to  this,  the  probability  of  errors  in  printing 
the  registi7  at  toeh  a  distance,  where  eorreetkma  can 


hardly  be  made,  together  with  (he  ponession  of  u>  giesti 
er  assurance  for  the  integrity  of  the  records  than  nmy  b« 
found  at  home,  and  the  propriety  of  at  once  establiihisj 
an  American  Herd  Book,  will  be  apparent. 

A  work  of  .this  kind  has  long  been  agitated  by  variooi 
gentlemen  connected  with  cattle  breeding  in  AmerJcai 
but  no  one  has  hitherto  ventured  the  experiment,  althougl 
earnestly  called  for  by  a  numerous  body  of  breeders. 

Its  demand  then  being  conceded,  it  remains  to  be  lee^ 
whether  the  public  will  sustain  an  effort  to  accomplish  ifi 
It  is  a  labor  involving  indostry,  research  and  discrimin* 
tion;  and  in  its  prdfer  execution,  demanding  no  ordinar] 
degree  of  firmness  and  deoisioii  in  resisting  undne  ad^ 
missions  within  its  pages.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  deem* 
ed  an  act  of  presumption  in  the  undersigned  to  ssram^ 
this  responsibility ;  but  he  can  only  answer  that  fomt  m 
must  undertake  it,  if  It  be  undertaken  at  all;  and  hariq 
been  a  considerable  breeder  of  Short  Horns  for  maq 
years,  and  more  or  less  conversant  with  most  of  the  pria< 
cipal  herds  of  this  country,  he  considers  his  obser>-ation 
and  experience,  together  with  a  familiar  acquaioUne^ 
with  the  volumes  of  the  English  Herd  Book,  somewM 
of  'a  guaranty  for  the  performance.  Be  it  remembered 
however,  that  the  task  is  not  assumed  without  mature  re^ 
flection,  and  after  the  repeated  solicitations  of  several  dis^ 
tinguished  breeders  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  pursued,  the  co-operation  of  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced individuals  will  be  rendered.  Bat  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  execution,  the  undersigned  will  be  toklf 
responsible. 

As  this  work  is  not  proposed  in  the  anticipation  of  pri- 
vate gain,  so  neither  will  it  be  expected  to  involve  pecu- 
niary loss.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  (he  ex- 
tent of  encouragement  which  will  be  given  to  it  before 
proceeding;  and  for  that  purpose  the  undersigned  re- 
spectfully asks  the  publication  of  this  notice  by  the  a^i- 
cultural  press  generally  in  the  United  States  and  the  Ca^ 
nadian  Provinces,  for  which,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  it,  directed  to  him,  he  will  present  fho 
proprietor  with  a  copy  of  the  work,  if  prosecuted. 

He  also  requests  all  who  approve  the  plan  to  wri(« 
him,  post  paid,  if  by  mail,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  Jolf 
next,  stating  the  number  of  animals  they  propose  to  re* 
gister,  together  with  the  number  of  copies  they  will  take. 
If  a  sufllcient  number  of  responses  are  made  to  enooorage 
the  undertaking,  the  work  will  proceed;  if  not,  it  will  be 
given  up.  The  determination  of  going  on  with  it,  will 
be  announced  through  the  agricultural  papers  as  early  U 
September  next,  and  those  proposing  to  patronize  the 
w6rk  will  then  be  notified  to  forward  their  reipectire 
registers  of  cattle  immediately,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary evidence  of  their  correctness,  that  it  may  be  isiaea 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1845. 

As  it  Is  not  expected  that  the  sales  of  the  book  wiH 
more  than  pay  for  the  printing  and  publication,  s  imall 
charge  for  admission  wiU  be  required,  say  flnom  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  for  each  animal,  as  the  number  may  de- 
termine. 

WeU  executed  portraits  of  animals,  the  plates  beinr 
furnished  by  the  owners,  wiU  be  inserted  with  the  ref  tf- 
ter. 

The  /etf  pedigree  of  each  animal  wiU  be  given,  rna- 
ning  back  through  its  whole  extent  in  the  English  Herd 
Book,  if  thus  furnished,  together  with  its  reference  nam- 
hers,  so  as  to  render  the  American  Herd  Book  s  peifif* 
record  of  every  animal's  genealogy. 

An  index  containing  the  name  and  residence  of  ev^ 
breeder  whose  catUe  are  registered,  wiU  be  Inserted. 

Another  index  will  contain  the  name  of  eveiy  mJO^ 
and  the  page  on  which  it  is  recorded. 

The  work  will  be  prefaced  with  a  fuU  and  accurate  m- 
tory  of  the  Short  Horn  breed  of  cattie,  drawn  up  from  »• 
best  English  authorities,  together  with  a  PW^^^^JJl 
count  of  their  extraordinary  prodnctioDS  bothintw  «»«7  , 
and  at  the  shambles.  ^  i  of  ' 

It  will  be  executed  as  near  aa  possible,  in  the  style  w 
the  English  Herd  Book,  weU  bound,  and  deh^*^  J 
subscribers  at  a  price  not  exceeding  three  doUais  acon^* 
either  at  New-York,  Albany,  or  BuflUo,  «*  ^^^  ^^ 

LiWit  F.  AUJ«- 

IHock  Modh  i9:  Y^tAprU,  1844. 
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THE  FUIL  BLOODED  SHORT-HOKH  DUBHAM  BULL  RimUS. 


TtoiBehle  uiiiBil  of  which  the  abavejdraini  ttom 
fe(  oiifiM]  hj  Wallon,  and  engrsTcd  by  B.  H.  P«Blc,) 
ktbii  likcaeM,  but  b;  no  meaiu  Aattereil,  Ii  from  the 
ahbcKed  heid  of  Adam  Fei^nnan,  Esq.  of  WoodhtU, 
<km^  W«l;  and  li  deieeiideil  on  the  one  liilc  from  the 
iM^atVA  Mock  of  Gen.  Van  Renawber,  (the  late  Pal- 
laoa)  ef  Albaay.  He  wai  eihibi(et)  U  the  Bta<e  Talr  in 
Bm-liwtir,  in  September  lait;  but  being  then  avned  in 
ftaaifa,  «n  not  «nlered  for  a  preminm.  He  wa>  pur- 
ckMdbr  K.  Mack,  C.  L.  Qraol  and  W.  0.  Ooildanl,  of 
lAaca,  TOHpkiiH  county,  with  the  tole  Tiew  of  contri- 
tM^M  Ike  fanprovemnt  of  [he  (took  in  that  ieetioii  of 
Aa  «■>,  wli«TB  be  ia  Hill  owlKd. 

baoa  ia  a  dappled  roan.  He  i*  a  large  anima], 
wei(UaEaboal22oTrt.;  clean  limbed,  well  proportion- 
al ■■!  Id  all  hia  poiala  will  compare  brorably  wilb  any 
■■^  ia  tiia  atala.  The  following  it  hit  pedigree,  a* 
MB^aicBtad  by  Hr.  Ferirnnon  i 

■OnTLlMEK — I  am  happy  to  lean  that  the  roan  bnll 
lian,  ka*  bllcn  into  yoar  handi,  a*  I  bare  erery  fea- 
■■  to  tbink  that  ho  wUl  gire  yoq  aatiifactioa.  Mr. 
IMi*  hat  a  herd  of  aploKlid  young  atodc  Ihimhim,  and 
tateBcnaroimtl  Mr.  L«vi*  hare  all  been  very  mnch 
Piaaol  wilk  hia  aerriee.     I  annex  hia  pedigree: 

■iMDt,  a  roan  ball  (a  twin)  calved  Jane  14th,  1S39— 
*n  CfeaaqiioD  ]  dam  Scanty.  1.  CSampiim  wa>  got  by 
Sir  Waller,  onl  of  Dairy  Epot.  2.  Sir  tCoJMr*  was 
kod  by  Jamea  Cbriap,  of  NorlhumberLuid,  England ;  lin 
ty  BKkelor,  (1616,)  dam  Sprightly,  by  Bannton, 
(Ifn,)  giBDd-dvn  by  Waverly,  (2819,)  great  graiiJ- 
^MbyaMDoC  Waahington,  (674.) 

21  Sieirf^'  alio  bred  b;  Mr.  Chri^,  got  by  Snowball, 
(Ka,}  dam  by  LawnalMvei,  (365.) 

31  JMry  Spot,  bred  by  Stephen  Van  Renawlaer,  got 
trGcseial  Jukaon,  ion  of  old  Waahington,  dam  Baaaty, 
«t  of  Bed  Lady,  by  WaahLngton;  grimd  dam  Paniey, 
by  Waataingtco. 

'WaArngtm  Md  Factey  were  bolb  imported  from 
bfimd  Iq' the  old  Palf«». 

I  esti^  the  abOTa  to  be  tniB  and  correal,  to  the 
•(  wy  knowlcdKC  and  beliet  Adam  Faaouiu 


., elh  Imported  rrsmEnibnd  br 

uli,  DWHd  by  L.  F.  AUea,  KM),  of  Buf- 
'varded  tha  fim  nremiBm  at  the  Ut- 
M  by  Sir  Walter  and  bn4  by  Mr.  Fti 


PATTENINO  CATTLE  ON  POTATOXS. 

.  aniww  to  L.  D,  on  btteoiuif  cattle  with  potatoes 
I  would  aay,  that  I  hBie  fed  cattle  on  potaloei  for  artt 
thirty  year*,  and  where  they  get  plenty  ofpotatoea,  lael. 
dom  law  them  drink  water,  even  when  it  waa  cloae  by 
them  all  the  time.  .Thia  leuon  1  fed  two  three  year  old 
]  Durham  heifert  on  potaloei  and  pumphini;  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  to  Ibe  two  in  the  morning,  ai  n 
they  would  eatat  noon,  and  a  bu^al  of  polatoeaal 
with  elovei  hay,  what  they  wanted  through  the  daf  ami 
'ght.  One  of  them  luckleit  a  calf  until  Itb  montkaold 
.the  while  calf  thai  took  thaweond  premium  at  Boehee- 
ter — (he  wai  put  dry  in  Gctnber;  the  other  waa  put  dry 
I  October  alio.  I  fed  them  6B  daya.  The  one  welfbait 
)2  IbL,  the  other  S5T  Iba.  One  had  80  lbs  tallow  |  tha 
;ber  103  Itn.,  cuoJuaiie  of  kiiioey — Iba  one  Ifaat  did  not 
icklc  the  calf  having  moat.  Tbey  very  wlilorn  taslad 
water,  although  they  had  tha  ofTar  of  it  erery  day.  Thiy 
were  not  lied  up,  but  run  loose  in  a  yard  amonglt  100 
iheep.    1  never  saw  finer  baef  than  they  made. 

JOUH   JoHNnoM. 
Star  Oaacva,  Blh  March,  1844. 


BREBDINQ. 


ASM.  Emroaa — The  following-  c 
related  to  me  by  Hr.  Calvin  Want  of  West  Richmond, 
S.  Y.     The  namei  of  Ibe  parties  concerned  I  neglected 
put  down.     In  relaliOD,  he  laid  that  one  of  hie  ac- 
quaintances in  the  choice  of  two  stud  hones,  one  suited 
'  'm  every  way  except  the  color.     The  eetoT  ai  the  on* 
at  tlnick  hia  fancy  was  a  crtan. 
la  onler  to  obtain  a  cream-colored  coll  from  the  bay 
iise  out  of  his  bay  mare,  he  tried  the  following  expo 
ment:    The  cream  hone  was  first  uwd  to  tease  Ihf 
are,  which  occupied  some  time.    After  putting  blind 
en  on  the  mare,  the  cream  borte  was  taken  ont  of  the 
ly,  and  tha  bay  horse  used  to  cover  the  mare,  and  not 
m  by  her,  but  immediately  returned  lo  Ibe  stable,  and 
I  other  led  right  in  front  of  her,  and  was  eipoied  la 
r  view  for  some  time.    The  result  of  the  eiperinunl 
was,  in  due  process  of  time,  tha  mare  foaleil  a  perbd 
cream  ooll,  to  the  admiration  and  nllsbction  of  tho  own 
•r,  and  his  being  the  flrtl  osa  out  of  tha  many  of  the  hay 
boiM-CMttnEorOiatoolor.  B.  W.  J. 
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THE  C5ULTIVAT0B. 


THE  PUMPKIN  CfOP. 

'  Messrs.  Editors. — ^The  pumpkin  may  be  JusUy  calletf 
one  of  the  best  articles  the  farmer  raises.  There  are 
many  different  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  but  we  think 
there  is  none  equal  to  the  old-fashioned,  yellow,  field 
pumpkin,  for  yield  and  goodness.  For  producing  rich 
milk,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  articles  that  can  be  given 
cows.  Fed  raw  to  hogs,  they  are  useful  by  increasing  the 
appetite.  They  will  fatten  young  (all  beef,  and  give  fat- 
ting oxen  a  better  start  in  the  (all  than  either  potatoes  or 
tnmeps. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pun4>kin  Is  thought  by  many 
fiumers  a  secondary  afiair.    Henoe  the  idea  that  they  can 
be  grown  only  in  extraordinary  seasons,  when  everything 
is  favorable.    But  that  this  crop  can  be  successfully 
grown  with  com,  we  have  abundant  evidence— having 
never  raised  them  separately  but   one  season.     The 
pumpkin  will  grow,  and  generally  succeed  well  in  any 
■oil  that  will  produce  the  com  crop  successfully.    They 
like  a  rich,  warm  soil,  with  plenty  of  stable  manure  to 
feed  OBy  and  will  stand  drouth  as  well  as  any  crop.    But 
there  are  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  getting  the 
crop  up  and  out  of  the  way  of  insects,  (bugs,  &c.)    We 
have  generally  planted  them  at  the  time  of  planting  com ; 
but  there  is  an  objection  to  this  early  planting,  and  that 
is,  they  may  be  cut  off  by  a  late  frost.    This  was  the 
case  the  two  last  seasons — frosts  occurring  about  the  first 
of  June.    After  the  young  plants  are  up,  and  the  danger 
from  frosts  is  past,  Uien  comes  tlie  "  tug  of  war"  with 
the  bugs.    The  little  striped  bugs  come  in  swarms,  and 
will  in  a  short  time,  if  left  to  themselves,  destroy  the 
crop.   But  in  this  case,  '*  prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
and  to  prevent  their  attacin  we  sprinkle  the  plants,  as 
■oon  as  up,  with  plaster,  and  find  the  "  varmints''  do  not 
like  to  meddle  with  anything  that  is  whited  with  this 
substance.    In  case  the  plaster  is  washed  off  by  rain,  we 
sprinkle  again,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary till  the  plants  are  out  of  the  way  of  these  <«  pestifi- 
rous  critters."    Our  crop  the  past  sesson  was  planted 
with  com,  and  had  just  got  finely  up,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  first  of  June,  they,  with  the  com,  were  cut  down 
by  lW>st.    The  com  startMl  again,  but  the  pumpkins  were 
a  <<  dead  set"  at  that  business.    We  had  a  few  seeds  left, 
and  a  few  days  after  the  frost  we  stuck  them  down  be- 
tween the  liills  of  com.    They  came  up  well,  and  we 
took  care  to  keep  them  covered  with  plaster,  so  that  the 
bugs  did  not  trouble  them  much.    The  space  covered  by 
the  vines  could  not  have  been  much  over  an  acre,  yet  we 
gathered  from  it  six  large  eart-bodles  heaping  fbll.    To 
escape  late  frosts,  we  think  the  farmer  would  do  well  to 
delay  planting  till  about  the  first  of  June,  in  this  climate. 
Tlie  spaces  at  which  they  should  be  planted  is  impor- 
tsjnt,  as  the  vines  extend  a  good  distance.    If  planted 
irith  corn,  we  think  every  alternate  hill  in  every  third 
row  will  be  thick  enough— the  vines  will  then  cover  the 
ground.    Care  should  bis  taken  bot  to  obstruct  the  vines 
alter  they  begin  to  run.    If  weeds  spring  up,  pull  them 
out  by  hand,  or  cut  them' out  with  a  hoe.    We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  raising  pretty  large  crops  of  pumpkins. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago.  the  ssca  which  we  saved  from 
one  crop  measured  ten  MitAs/s— which  we  sold  to  Mr. 
Leman  Stone,  the  seedsman,  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bush- 
el.   The  seed  saved  from  the  last  crop  was  two  bushels, 
which  sold  readily  at  two  dollars  a  bushel. 

Now  if  any  of  your  readears  can  tell  a  tougher  pump- 
kin story  than  this,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  less  true 
than  tough,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  L. 

J)§rby,  Ckmii.  Jan.  22, 1844. 


put  on  nirrow,  and  (he  plant  set  low,  the  worm  will 
sometimes  crawl  up  and  cut  off  the  plant  above  the  lesf; 
tmt  it  is  not  common.  Jacob  HircRcocK. 

Dwig^' MUnony  March  20,  1844. 

I  ■     ■  m 

TO  DESTROY  NUT  GRASS,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  see  that  a  subscriber  asks  for  b- 
formation  how  to  kill  nut  grass.  If  he  means  by  it,  that 
which  has  proved  so  great  a  curse  on  the  coast  of  Louii. 
iana,  I  would  suggest  as  an  experiment  that  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  say  a  square  perch,  be  taken,  and  sow  on  it  at 
the  rate  of  40  or  50  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  and  mark 
its  effect,  if  it  has  that  desired.  I  think  that  thousands  of 
acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  reclaimed 
and  be  made  even  more  fertile  than  at  present  Thii 
much  I  can  venture  to  assert:  that  it  will  not  only  kill 
that  or  any  other  grass  that  appears  for  some  distance  be- 
low the  surfibce  of  the  ground,  but  whether  it  will  extend 
its  salutary  effects  to  the  bulb  or  not  must  be  proved  by 
the  experiment.  It  has  this  advantai^e :  that  it  can  be 
tried  at  but  little  expense. 

AccuMATiNO  Cattle. — ^Whilst  I  am  scribbling,  I 
might  suggest  to  a  Southerner  who  requests  information 
in  last  year's  vol.  about  acclimating  the  improved  breedi 
of  cattle,  that  my  opinion  of  the  great  difflculty  that  oc- 
curs, does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  change  of  food  or 
climate  as  the  state  of  irritation  and  fever  that  they  are 
kept  in  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  horse  flies  sod 
mosquitoes,  so  that  they  can  get  no  rest  by  day  or  night. 
Now  I  think  that  may  be  obviated  by  sponging  them  in  a 
steep  of  the  leaves  of  the  black-walnut,  tomato  vine,  or 
many  other  strong  and  pungent  leaves,  or  a  solution  of 
soot  might  answer,  as  any  man  in  the  south  knows  bow 
repugnant  the  smell  of  soot  is  to  the  insect  tribe,  partic- 
ularly to  the  mosquito.  Mago. 

ElenUTitary  Inttruetion  in  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Dr.  C.  R* 
Fresenius,  chemical  assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  tkt 
Uniifersity  of  Giessen,  viih  a  preface  by  Prqfessor  Li£- 
Rio,  ^c.j  published  in  Hew  York  by  D.  Appleton  if  Co,, 
8  vo.  pp,  284. 

This  work  comes  before  the  public  with  the  nnction 
of  Professor  Liebig,  whose  scientific  labors  in  behslf  of 
Agriculture  are  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  doing  mncb 
good.  Since  his  attention  has  been  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  find  that  other  chemists,  in  Eurqpe  and  in  this 
country,  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  by  means  of  the  science  of  Chemistiy.  We 
wish  them  success,  and  hope  they  will  continue  tfaeir  la- 
bors, imtil  they  awaken  the  whole  ag^ricultuial  comnui- 
nity  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  art  they  prac- 
tice, and  the  necessity  of  improving  it  by  the  union  of 
prantical  skill  and  soientific  knowledge. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  is  not  strictly  agrieul- 
tnral,  though  it  has  an  indirect  bearings  on  the  subject.  U, 
for  instance,  we  want  to  analyze  the  soil  of  a  field,  la 
earthy  substance  found  on  a  farm,  or  a  metallic  substance 
from  beneath  the  surface,  it  directs  the  practical  cbemiit 
how  to  proeeed;  how  to  prepare,  and  how  to  apply  bif 
tests.  To  the  student  of  chemistry  it  is  a  treasure,  and 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  has  of  late  ismsd 
from  the  press. 

A  neighboring  farmer  was  lately  expressing  s  wiso 
that  we  had  some  chemist  in  this  part  of  the  State  who 
would  undertake  the  analysis  of  soils.  I  referred  to 
Dr.  Torrey,  Dr.  Chilton,  and  Issachar  Coiscns,  of  New 
York,  who  were  fully  competent  to  the  undertaking.  »» 


THE  CUT-WORM. 


MsssRS.  Editors^I  see  in  the  October  No.  of  the  Cul- 
tivator a  writer  says,  that  a  ''  bunlock  leaf  wound  around 
the  stem  of  a  cabbage  will  prevent  the  cut-vxfrm  from  de- 
stroying the  pUnt."  But  the  writer  seems  to  think  every 
farmer  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  that  plant  on  his 
ground.  Where  burdock  cannot  be  obtaineil,  perpaps  a 
hickory  leaf  can,  and  that  I  think  will  answer  every  per- 
P9ee.  I  have  seen  a  hickory  leaf  repeatedly  used,  and 
never  knew  it  fail  to  preserve  the  plant.    If  the  leaf  is 


farmers  for  the  analysis  of  soils  were  sufficienUy  numc- 
rous,  the  expense  could  be  reduced,  and  make  itanobjeci 
for  a  chemist  to  apply  himself  to  the  subject   The  Ame 
rican  Institute,  in  the  citj-  of  New  York,  might  J«*?"*J\ 
a  chemist  for  the  purpose.    Or  if  an  agricultural  tcnooj 
should  be  established,  a  professor  of  chemis'ry  s'^^jiwdj 
appointed,  embracing  mineralogy,  geology*  &<^-'  '° _ 
course.    To  Uie  student  or  the  professor,  the  work  oi  ur, 
Fresenius  would  be  highly  valuable  in  thcanaJy««« 
soils  or  other  substances.         A  Practical  Fabjixs*  , 


THE  OTLTIVATOIl. 


Wl 


THE  BOSTON  CEVfTRE-DOAUGBT  PLOW. 
PrMity   4-  Jfwrt*   St^-^wptaUg   Fattnt,  trith  <mu   Otaring. 


TltrfTMIn—  nciirad  b;  Qia  n«w  ge&riiig  atbcS.ed 
M  iib  piDw,  are  nunr  wid  gnat.  By  ilrawlng  bom  back 
if  flHttidud,  the  btsm  i«  iccitred  from  breakingj  th« 
|tar  ■  k<^  mora  fiimlj'  inlolsr  work,  and  a  remarka- 
bte  <i(iM  otitaadiiUM  il  eoromimlealeil,  great);  increa- 
iu%  il  fowtt  of  (he  beam;  while  tha  bcUli]'  of  taking 
mn«kaluid,  and  railing  or  lawerlog  the  point  or- 
toq^Mtegratertexactltade  and  without  altering  the 
taktal^aftlie  beajn,  bj'meuu  of  the  eleginlartange- 
■NHiiaetaedof  the  beam,  4>  tnily  •urpriiiae-  '^'be 
mttit,  hull,  and  msDiny  ott  the  outaide  of  Ibe  beam, 
tmUatt  fbwmaa  to  carry  orer  the  bnt  or  clwriiig 
taiw  wilt  Ik*  giealeit  ease  and  preoiiioB,  the  wheel 
ABfnBg  Bp  the  opea  furrow  on  the  left,  quile  ioilc- 


pendent  of  0io*Ingle(tarTDw-illee,  fMm  wh)ehtheirti«ti> 
when  pI»Mil  under  the  beam,  ii  eonlinuallr  runatRc  ok. 

The  Boilon  Canlre-Dnughl  Plow,  wllh  the  new  gen- 
lag,  maj  aow  be  eooaldered  the  ■■  Ne  plni  nitn;"  for  m 
It  iiooacwM  on  all  hands,  thai  tpada  UOorit  tin  f^fMt' 
•ee  of  noi  huAaadrs,  the  plow  urtileh  comes  oeaiest  to 
that  crilerion  ntisl  be  the  beil  Ibr  all  purpoMs.  IIn 
aboTe  engraving  is  the  portrait  of  a  plow  that  has  ben 
found  capable  of  breaking  up  two  acres  and  a  half  of  eod 
I  ground  in  a  day,  with  a  team  of  three  mules  abreast ;  to 
turn  it  from  a  two  horse  pIoW  to  a  three  horee  a 
breast  plow,  or  dee  Mrso,  requiring  the  labor  of  a  (Ow 
minutes  only.     [Sec  tilvertlsement.]  J.  P. 

DOawan,  April,  1844. 


BALTING  AITD  CUamO  HAT. 

Hnm.  EorroKs — In  the  January  nomber  of  the  Cul- 
firnv,  1  find  some  remarks  of  youn  on  salting  hay  foi 
ttoct,  wbieb  are  something  different  from  ray  views  of 
Ibe  nbj<cl-  I  mppose  the  difficulty  with  Mr.  Cartwright 
'm,  Out  he  depended  too  much  on  the  salt,  and  that  his 
hsf  wis  so  mnch  heated  by  being  housed  too  damp,  that 
k  prored  injurioiu  to  hii  horsesi  and  thai  salt  bad  little 
ssuigaicy  in  its  injurious  eB^ts. 

lour  statement,  that  salt  may  be  properly  used  to  pre- 
vatiluBp  faity  from  being  damaged,  iloes  not  agree  with 
■r  cqierience  on  the  subjecli  for  as  (sr  as  I  have  obser- 
ni,  Ike  sal[  increases  the  dampneu,  and  should  be  ipa- 
•■(ly  nsed  on  wet  hay  as  well  as  diy.  Most  farmers  in 
Oh  hairy  of  the  hay  making  season,  are  apt  to  house  tob 
■seh  of  their  hay  in  a  green,  damp  slate,  and  me  salt  so 
ftobsely  as  to  ittjure  it,  and  the  stock  that  consumes  it. 
Sack  need  bat  little  salt  in  winter,  and  more  than  to  make 
thttr  food  palatable,  must  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  be 
Mita  from  necessity  rather  than  choice. 

Ky  practice  is  to  cure  my  hay  properly  and  pot  twc 
pub  iif  llisi  salt  to  a  Ion,  taking  care  to  have  the  lumpi 
xQ  pnlverized.  Curing  hay  in  the  cock,  is  the  only 
rigM  wt^,  though  moat  brmen  are  Blow  to  lielieve  it. 
sidtMsiy  have  coialemned  the  practice,  liecause  tbey 
ksniol  patiesiee  to  wait  long  enough.  I  know  of  nc 
«<hei  way  to  cure  clover  without  serious  loss. 

"Rm  above  was  written  trefore  I  read  a  communicaiior 
tea  IL  L.  Fell  of  Ulster  county  in  your  March  number, 
xt  had  not  his  theories  ia  other  respects  reminded  mt 
of  Um  obaervations  you  made  on  readers  of  agi^cullural 
|isp«n  in  the  February  Dumber,  I  might  not  have  trou- 
bled joa  with  this  commuDication,  but  have  adopted  his 
fbnin  future.  As  it  ii,  I  think  I  shall  let  farmer  A.  Iry, 
Hun  Brst.  Ten  dollars  worth  of  grass  seed  to  an  acre, 
mgU  look  large  to  farmers  that  do  not  asually  sow  over 
two;  tnd  unng  ''  straw,  chall^  and  refuse  hay,  to  make 
osopasl,  because  it  contains  suttstances  required  in  the 
niml  economy  to  form  muscle,  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  &c." 
vottd  hardly  answer  for  stock  temers.  If  Mr.  Pell  has 
■sdc  soy  considerable  quantity  of  hay  iu  that  way,  and 
U  (hat  exelasirely  any  considerable  time  to  his  stock, 
■iMt  tost  them,!  think  they  must  be  of  ■  different  tem- 
pnMreltvm  my  neigfatMir^s  cow,  that  was  killed  by  eal- 
ii{sdtad  mcamliers,  or  jny  pin  that  shared  the  same 
iMby  drinking  a  pail  full  of  swiU  with  ooc  pint  of  salt 
k  iu  Tom,  fce.  DAjtiu.  8,  Com*, 

C«Ms^Ar.,Jbn*^]844. 


T&ANSFERKINO  BEES. 

Htsjaa.  EniTou— It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  com^ 
■with  your  request,  in  giving  a  description  of  an  tMt 
mode  of  transferring  bees.  I  do  it  any  time  of  the  day, 
altliougb  it  is  best  when  most  bees  are  abroad.  If  IhcM 
are  any  bees  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  sweep  [hem  off 
with  a  wing  or  feather.  "Then  Ifdie  il  from  the  slaikl 
and  reverse  it  upon  tlie  ground;  spread  a  sheet  upon  It 
wilh  a  siring  or  hook  bstened  to  it  In  the  centre  over  the 
centre  of  the  hive."  Then  place  the  ^kply  hive  where 
the  old  one  stood,  to  retvive  the  retumil^  Iwesi  *'  Than 
lay  a  double  blanket  or  carpet,  or  some  thick  cloth  so  as 
to  make  it  dark  within)  the  comers  are  then  to  be  thrown 
on  the  top  out  of  the  way  of  the  hammer,  which  is  mow 
to  be  sjiplied,"  (lightly  but  rapid,}  ''  first  upon  we  eida 
~~  '  '^en  upon  another;  they  roar  loud  when  the  hamBMr. 

_  ommences,  but  in  less  than  aminnte  their  noise  will 
abate,  when  the  cloths  should  be  raised  by  the  string  (wo 
or  three  inches,  which  (hey  will  immediately  aiuwer  by 
their  roaring  in  consequence  of  having  more  room;  the 
hammering  to  be  continued;  (he  cloth  to  be  raised  ilow- 
ly  I  and  when  it  is  raised  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  cen- 
tre, it  can  wilh  perfect  safely  l>e  raised  &om  one  comer 
of  Ihe  hive,  so  as  to  see  the  motion  and  speed  of  the 
t>ees  in  leaving  Ihe  combs'and  running  up  into  Ihe  cloth. 
The  raising  of  (he  cloth  must  be  slow  and  gentle,  govern- 
ed as  much  as  iiossible  to  the  accommo'lation  of  (he 
bees;  in  ten  minutes  time  the  etoth  in  the  centre  sboulil 
be  about  two  feel  fh>m  the  hive,  by  which  time  probably 
(he  bees  will  all  be  in  the  cloth;  the  hammering,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  continued  until  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all, 
left  the  hive,  when  the  top  cloth  is  to  be  carefully  taken 
o^  Ihe  sheet  raised  from  the  hive  by  the  siring  or  hook 
and  spread  open,  the  bees  uppermost;"  directly  in  fhiot 
of  Ihe  empty  hive,  the  bees  will  soon  take  possession  of 
it;  guide  the  queen,  if  she  can  be  be  found,  and  disturb 
the  bees  gently  with  a  feather.  If  there  be  any  bees 
left  in  the  old  hive  Ihey  will  soon  leave  the  combs  by 
blowing  in ;  sweep  them  off  and  put  the  hive  where  the 
ben  cannot  And  it.  The  bees  will  work  with  renewed 
activity  as  if  they  had  not  l>een  disturbed. 

J.  Wkuj. 
XJUiT  Co.,  Jr.  r.,  Afnl  %th,  1844. 

In  cnltivating  Ihe  earth,  (he  condition  of  man's  inceaM 
is  his  indmtry  upon  it. 

In  raising  domestic  animals,  (he  oonditioa  of  hi*  ItK- 
oen  is  kiadaeai  and  banevoleace  to  Iham. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT— No.  V. 

TH*  PEAB. 

The  jiriee!eiiof  the  p«ar  are  propagated  by  buddinr 
ana  grafung .  The  compactneas  of  the  wood  renders  the 
latter  very  successful.  The  stocks  are  raised  either  from 
■eeds  or  suckers.  But  suckers  do  not  always  form  good 
root^  and  should  only  be  employed  when  seedlings  can- 
not be  had.  Seedlings  are  greatly  improved  by  trans- 
plantmg  at  one  or  two  years  of  age ;  cutting  off  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tap  root,  at  the  Ume  causes  them  to 
uirow  out  lateral  ones,  and  render*  their  final  removal 
Irom  the  nursery  more  easy  and  safe. 

As  a  general  rule,  pears  should  be  grafted  or  budded 
an  ^stocks.  On  the  apple,  thorn  and  quince,  their 
foiitfuLiess  18  much  increased,  but  the  duration  of  Oie  life 
of  the  tree  is  greatly  diminished.  The  same  cause  which 
produces  an  accumulation  of  the  eha>o»ted  juices  in  the 
branches,  and  consequently  an  inereaseof  flower  buds, 
and  of  fruit,  also  prevents  the  proper  diffiision  of  the  mi 
and  secretions,  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  tree.  There 
•re  however  several  advantages  of  employing  such  stocks 
in  certain  cases.  --r   ^— o  — *-*  •lut.u 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  production 
of  dwarfs.  Tliese  are  chiefly  desirable  in  sm^  ganlJns 
and  on  very  limited  grounds.  The  quince  stock  faoom- 
xnonly  used  for  this  purport.  But »  the  quSce  U  7e^ 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  borer,  an  improvement  to 

^e  quince  is  first  grafted  on  a  pear  stock,  and  the  year 
after  the  pear  is  grafted  on  the  quince  shoot  thus  prcKiu- 

Siw'^l"*  *^^  *^J*  *^'  previous  insertion.  The 
wocK^  of  the  quince  is  thus  made  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
tomik,  by  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed;  an* incrttL. 
sed  productiveness  and  dimhiished  growth  produced  A 
method,  adopted  by  French  garden?^,^  ttf  tke^ 

5^„fr.K'  "**"  ^"^•^  ^  '''''^'^  <^»«»r  fniiifumfss  and 
vSirj  i.^if  '^'^V^^y  ?»"Py^  M  well  as  to  add  stri- 
khtgly  to  the  neatness  of  their  appearance,  is  what  is 

~«^r  HU.l^^*  of  about  seven  feet,  leaving  bnmches  at 
regular  distances  from  bottom  to  top,  about  eightewi 

h^Jn^^\u  ^r  "'  ^r*^"*  '"^  a  pendent  poS 
5l«  ?^  ,H?  them  downwards  as  they  grow,  and  cinflning 
?.j;  to  «»•  position  by  ahreds  of  bass  until  they  becomf 

2i  Lel^^h  r"  *^!°K^  ^"^  "^y  ™«'«  ^ootM  than 
«e  necessary ;  these  must  be  pruned  off,  leaving  only  the 

S^ili!^«'^wi.?*  ^r'^'^^on  is  impeded  fnd  their 
frJ?^iwl!?f  ^''  ami  consequently  the  production  of 
u^l  !^TT*u     ^^^^  ^**"'  *™*»«^'  "««'  not  occupy  a 

^^^  *"»  ^r^  'P*^^  *"^"^'  to  common  standards 
«^?it?/  S      '  ^'  "^  ™^**  improved  in  qualify  by 

esse  d'Angouleme  and  some  others  of  great  exceUence 

p^'st^!"*'  *"  ''  "'""^^  -econd-niteVli'ltnTn 

S.*^*  «^wre  much  less  space  than  apples.     Twenty 

feet  distance  is  sufficient  in  all  cases.  ^ 

•The  following  are  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 

l^:  r.**'"**  ***''^.  ^^i"^"  originated  in  this  coSntiy,  or 
faave^  been  proved  here  and  found  adapted  fo  the  cH- 

SUMMER   FRUIT. 

f^r$  Joann^.    Fruit  quite  small,  good  but  not  first 
rate;  a  great  bearer,  ripening  often  t^  weeks  before 

ine  Pnmitw€  or  LUtU  musk,  is  smaller,  inferior  in  fla- 
of  ^.*£!;  ±'".ri^  ■"■  "^^  ¥«"• "«»  «>•  preceding; 


the  true  variety. 

fmff!^fni  .?'^*°'  ^"^  "^^y  P*rt  of  8th  month,  (Aag.) 
fruit  medial  •ize,  sweet,  juicy  and  good,  hardlyfirst  nSe 

ll'^oT?:^"*'*"*'  "-^^  unchigS  Srough  iS  wa! 
w,  and  It  it  a  great  and  conttaiit  bwrer. 


plSS'rr^^pe^^^^^  ^^^\\^^^y  which  eats  a  ^maU  circular  riigWuiid  the  biaich 

the  true  variety.  ^  ^'"^  ^''**'**  ""^  *>«"«»*  the  outer  bark,  and  thus  destroys  it.    The  insect. 

SkinU^M.       Pin^M.  41 .  where  disCOVerAd.  hAflh*iin  antn»  iwi^U^^U^yr^wMr  thtkaff^' 


Dearbonfn  Seidlmg.    Medial  size,  of  fi^  and  delicsi. 

mwlff*  *^,^^''''  "*^l^  "**  ^^'T  Kood.    It  ripens  toe 

middle  and  latter  part  of  8th  month,  with  the  jXnw  a 

varie  y  not  equal  to  it  in  quaUty,  but  excelling  in  Uie 

1  abundance  of  its  crops  whUe  the  tree  is  yet  ver?  young! 

AUTUMN  FRUIT. 

IF«*»«gfon.    Ripens  soon  after  Dearborn's  Seedlinjr, 
a  firettUte""'      "'**^  ""*  deUcious  flavor.    I)ecid«ily 

uJmV^''  ^^  ^*^<'*»  (or  September,)     Fniit  large  and 
beautiful,  very  sweet,  juicy  and  rich.    Considered  by  ma. 

Sfe  wXi^"^*  "^  ^'  "^    ''  '^P*"  ^'^  ^'^ 
Seckel,    Well  known  as  a  fruit  of  mieqnalled  nchnesi 
of  ftivor,  and  though  smaU,  and  the  tree  of  slow  growth, 
It  shonld  be  in  every  collection. 

Urbaniste.  harge,  excellent,  ripening  late  in  autunui. 
too  sour  for  some  palates,  but  of  decided  exceUenceT^ 
I  irgaheu.  Known  as  the  St.  MichaU  of  Ne w-EnglaoL 
the  Butter  pear  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  more  than  twen- 
ty other  names.  It  is  erroneously  called  the  Virgoulouie 
by  some  writers,  but  the  latter  name  belongs  to  quite  a 
Uistmct  fruit.  In  most  parts  of  New-York  it  is  weU 
known  as  a  fruit  of  great  excellence. 

WINTER   FRUIT. 

LitUe  attention  has  been  given  in  thia  eonntiy  to  the 
eultivation  of  winter  pears,  and  their  quality  and  adapta- 
tion  not  thoroygly  ascertained.  The  Paue  Caimar,  Eat- 
ter  Beurre,  and  some  others,  how«fver,  have  been  fomd 
very  fine.  But  much  care  is  reqnired  in  ripening,  other- 
wise they  prove  worthless.  They,  are  to  be  kept  in  s 
cool  place  tUl  near  the  time  of  maturity,  and  then  bnmglit 
mto  a  warm  room,  with  a  temperature  as  high  as  70deg. 
Fah.  when  they  soon  acquire  a  fine  flavor.  Late  antomn 
and  wmter  pears  of  first  quality  have  been  rejected  by 
some  cultivators  as  unfit  for  eating,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  they  were  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  cold. 

The  effects  of  temperature  and  other  external  influen- 
ces, on  many  varieties  of  the  pear,  render  their  quality 
exceedingly  variable  with  the  seasons.  The  Frederick 
<U  J¥urtembur$  has  fniited  for  a  few  years  past  in  West- 
ern New-York,  and  was  generally  considered  fully  equal 
if  not  superior  to  any  foreign  variety;  but  the  past  sea- 
son proving  unusually  wet  and  cold,  the  fruit,  though 
fine  m  appearance,  was  found  to  be  tasteless  and  worth- 
less. But  when  taken  fixftn  the  tree  and  ripened  in  a 
warm  room,  the  qualitj-  proved  excellent.  This  expedi- 
ent, however,  will  not  always  answer,  as  in  case  of  the 
Bezi  de  la  Motte  and  some  others,  which  are  sometimei 
delicious,  but  usually  of  no  ^-alue  whatever.  Several  in- 
stances were  given  by  the  late  Robert  Manning  in  Ho- 
vcy's  Magazine,  of  pears  which  one  year  were  mcltiDj 
and  high  flavored,  and  the  next  so  insipid  as  to  beat  onc« 
rejected  as  perfectly  worthless.  • 

.  Those  varieties  which  continue  unchanged  m  their  ex- 
cellence, through  all  weathers  und  seasons,  as  the  af«fo- 
Uine,  SkinUss,  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  Seckd,  Virgalie; 
and  others,  possess  not  only  eminent  advantages,  but  give 
more  promise  of  general  ailaptation  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  different  localities  of  the  country. 

The  pear  tree  is  of  longer  life  than  most  other  fhiit 
trees.    In  the  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  3,  p.  38,  is  a  notice 
of  a  tree  probably  200  years  old.    ITie  celebrated  tree 
probably  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  street  New-York,  in  a  bearing  state,  was 
planted  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  more  than  200  years  ago. 
The  only  formidable  diseaae  to  which  the  pear  is  subject, 
is  the  Fire  Blight,     This  generally  makes  its  appearance 
,  during  the  early  part  of  summer.    The  branches  affected 
I  by  it  suddenly  turn  black  and  die.    If  the  disease  is  not 
'checked,  it  frequently,  but  not  always,  extends  and  de 
stroys  the  whole  tree.    It  has  been  ascribed  to  different 
causes.    Observations  prove  that,  at  least  in  some  instaS' 
ces,  it  is  produced  by  a  small  insect,  (Soolytui  pyri  oi 
Peck,)  which  eats  a  small  circular  ring  rouiul  the  braach 
beneath  the  outer  iMirk,  and  thus  destroys  it.    The  insect 
where  discovered,  has  been  some  inches  below  the  affect- 
ed part.    But  aometimes  no  insect  can  be  found.    Tbe 
writer  has  carefully  stripped  diseased  branches,  and  eves 
whole  trees  of  their  bark,  and  on  the  closest  examinatioB 
haa  detected  nothing.    Xbia  abienee  of  extenMl  k^ 
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bf  ted  to  mother  opinionj  that  fire  blight  is  caused  by  a 

to  rapid  (lowth  produci^  a  saperabunilant  flo%v  of  sap 

is  the  bruehts,  ami  eonseqaent  sarfelt.    In  proof  of  this, 

&e  £set  is  addnced  that  the  most  rapitl  growing  trees  arc 

■ost  mbjcet  to  this  kind  of  blight.    But  as  such  a  cause 

voaM  be  an  aaCNBalf  in  Tegetable  physiology,  it  is  far 

■Kte  probable  that  it  is  produced  by  injury  from  the  cold 

tf  viDler,  whteh  would  of  course  chiefly  aifeet  the  largest 

mliBDit  sDoeolent  growth.*    Bat  whatever  may  be  the 

OBK,  Msrty  all  agree  in  the  remedy.    ProfeSK>r  Peck, 

vbo  fii<  tecribed  the  insect,  which  he  considered  as  the 

nil  caiK^  directed  fliat  the  affected  branches  be  immedi- 

s:;dy  est  oTst  some  distance  below,  and  liumt,  to  destroy 

ibc  loedi  Jtrim  Lowell  states,  that  by  steadily  pursuing 

the  MMi  of  euttiiig  off  the  llmba  many  inches  below  the 

ajaj,  and  boming  them,  the  ifuseta  have  been 

\fr9m  kit  estate.    This  remedy  has  sneeeedcd 

other  instancet.    It  has  succeeded  also  where 

Ae  £seais  was  evidently  not  causefl  by  an  insect.    But 

k  BBSt  be  immediately  applied.    All  half-way  eflbrts 

■aibemdesB.  J.  J.  T. 


CULTURE  OF  TH£  STRAWBEBftT. 


of  this  delicious  and  healthy  firuit  is  so 
r,  sad'ebsR  grown  for  sa]e>  so  profitable,  that  it  is 
H  ii  BOC  found  in  every  farmer's  garden,  where 
a  sBiia  ifste  dtfoted  to  it  would  ensure  a  supply  of  ftruit 
for  a  kmg  (isH.  Any  soil  suitable  for  other  vegetables, 
will  pradHsaawberries^  but  the  best  soil  is  a  deep  fri- 
sUr  loask  lie  beat  time  for  transplanting  is  in  the  au- 
(■BsaAer  He  Tinea  have  ceased  bearing,  but  they  will 
oceced  if  phated  early  h&  the  spring.  Dr.  Bayne^  in 
tet  czedknt  Jonmal,  "  ■ovey's  Magazine  of  Horticul- 
Hr^'' (ires  the  following  directions  ibrthe  culture  of 
ftii  fivit,  which  can  acarcely  ikil  of  success;  though  we 
1^  Mf  that  if  the  aoil  is  suitable^  and  the'  plants  are 
kpl  dear  of  weeds,  and  the  runners  slopped,  there  will 
onUf  be  little  doubt  about  the  bearing,  whatever  may 
be  ihe  ande  or  distance  of  planting." 

<*  For  die  reception  of  the  plants  select  a  loamy  or  san- 
dy soil;  spatle  in  a  thick  layer  of  strong  unfermented  ma- 
■n,  sad  thoroughly  pulverize  the  earth;  mark  off  the 
Cravi  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  then  select  the  strong- 
dl  pbiii^  and  set  them  12  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in 
Am  ion.  Permit  the  runners  to  take  possession  of  eve- 
ly  ateaste  spaee ;  observing  to  eradicate  weeds  and  grass 
flmogjioot  the  season.  The  runners  from  the  other  space 
mmL  he  carefully  destroyed  throughout  this  time.  By 
(UsaiTaageaAent  of  the  plants,  you  will  have  your  patcdi 
a  beds  three  feet  wide,  leaving  a  vacant  space  or  alley 
ftne  feet  wide  for  the  gatherers  to  walk  in.  After  the 
Craft  season  n  over,  the  alleys  or  epanees  unoccupied  by 
ftt  ^Bals»  may  now  be  thoroughly  worked  for  the  re- 
ception of  bearing  plants  for  4he  next  year.  The  plants 
of  the  prerioos  Tear  must  be  spaded  nntier,  taking  care  to 
ksre  nflieient  plants  in  the  original  rows,  for  the  pro- 
taioB  of  bearing  vines  for  the  next  crop.  By  this  sim- 
ple niode  of  reversing  the  beds,  a  patch  upon  the  same 
IToaad  may  be  continued  prottuctive  for  many  years." 

Ii  ipeaking  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  varieties, 
Br.  Biyne  a£ls : — ^*  I  would  recommend  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling. Feoiale  Hudson  Bay,  Large  Lima,  Bishop*s  Orange, 
Bajae-*»  Prolific,  as  being  splendid  varieties,  and  abun- 
ksiij  prolific.  I  believe  every  flower  on  the  above  va- 
hcties  are  female,  and  if  planted  separately,  will  fail  to 
yield  abondantly;  but  if  planted  in  proximity  with  the 
MdOB,  or  Southborongh  Seedling,  every  flower  will  be 
impr^aated,  and  will  produce  enormous  crops." 

Ob  the  sexual  difference  of  the  flowers  of  the  strawber- 
77}  fint  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Longworth  of  Ohio, 
aad  rcceired  with  much  favor,  as  accounting  for  the  fer- 
Qe  ami  sterile  beds  of  this  plant;  the  conductor  of  the 
Mai^oe  dissents  £h>m  the  believers  in  such  sexual  dif- 
kriMee^  and  in  some  comments  on  the  paper  of  Dr.  Bayne, 
flaia  his  opinions  at  large.  We  leave  room  for  only  the 
foCaviog  extracts;    and  the  remark,  that  in  planting 

*Tk  ofiaien  that  it  is  caused  by  the  fruit  rotting  on  the 
iBBiteafti  soAcisiitlv  disproved  by  the  fact  that  treex  whieh 
hit  BCTcr  bene  are  liable  to  iu  Fer  an  instance  of  this,  see 
r,  vet  ly  p.  SIS. 


strawberry  beds,  the  intermixtnro  of  what  are  calliMl 
male  and  female  flowers,  can  do  no  no  hurt,  and  will  en* 
sure  fertility. 

**  That  there  may  ht  fertile  and  etertte  betls  is  not  do* 
nied;  but  the  cause  of  their  sterile  character  is  to  b« 
sought,  not  in  a  naturally  defective  organization  of  the 
blossom,  but  rather  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  applied  to 
the  plants.  It  is  well  knowd  that  all  flowers  have  a  ten* 
tlency  to  become  double,  and  when  this  takes  place,  it  to' 
also  known  that  the  stamens  are  transformetl  into  pe« 
tals.  No%r  somewhat  such  a  change  tuMloobtedly  taket 
place  in  the  strawberry,  when  under  a  high  state  of  eul- 
tlvation,  or  forced  by  too  much  nourishment  to  extend  its 
runners  too  far.  Repletion  is  iatal  to  the  perfection  of 
the  blossom,  though  it  may  produce  aniarently  a  vigor- 
ous growth.  •  ♦  •  •  Such  has  been  the  manage* 
ment  of -many  beds  of  our  leedltiqr*  We  know  of  repeat- 
ed instances  where  the  beds  of  laat  year,  owing  to  their 
entire  improdnctiveness,  were  given  up  as  imworthy  of 
any  care,  which  the  past  season,  produced  immense  cropi^ 
though  ovemm  with  weeds,  and  this,  too,  without  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  other  kind.  Many  such  experi* 
meals  have  proved  conclusively,  that  cultivation  alone 
creates  fertile  or  sterile  plants." 

We  think  Mr.  Hovey  has  stated  the  case  rather  too 
strongly^  Ccdtivation  no  doubt  does  much,  but  we  can* 
not  think  does  every  thing*  We  have  had  in  a  small 
meadow  devoted  to  flniit,  and  which  until  last  year  has 
not  been  plowed  for  a  long  time,  two  patches  of  the  com* 
Inon  field  strawberry^  both  of  which  blossomed  trteiy 
every  year>  but  while  one  of  them  always  bore  freely,  the 
other  never  produced  a  solitary  berry.  In  thiscttse  there 
was  no  mixture  of  the  flowers,  aind  all  were  sterile; 
while  the  patch  of  mixed  blossoms  was  productive.  The 
cultivation  with  both  patches  was  precisely  the  same; 
and  therefore  this  result  must  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause. 


RYE  INJUBIOUS  TO  ORCHARDS. 


Messes.  Editors — In  1839, 1  plowed  in  a  twenty  acre 
field  of  rye  for  manure,  when  it  was  abodt  developing 
the  tassel,  with  good  success.  I  would  not  have  it  un- 
derstood that  the  grain  was  sowed  for  that  purpose,  as 
there  ^re  many  substanees  less  expensive,  that  might  be 
used  to  greater  advantage!  but  to  save  a  young  orchard, 
growing  in  the  same  lot,  from  deetruetUm.  During  my 
absence,  my  man  through  mistake,  sowed  rye  instead  of 
wheat;  and  on  my  return,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  it  under^ 
having  once  ii^red  an  orchard  so  materially  by  crop- 
ping it  one  year  with  rye»  that  it  did  not  bear  fruit  in  5 
years  after,  and  still  feels  the  effect  of  the  iqjivy. 

Peiham,  VleUr  Co,,  Feb.  19,  1844.  R.  L.  PsiX. 

APPLES. 


Messrs.  Editors — The  object  of  this  communication 
is  to  suggest  some  reasons  why  this  species  of  fruit 
should  receive  increased  attention  from  our  farming  po<* 
pulatlon.  More  care  needs  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  rai- 
sing of  the  choice  kinds  of  apples.  The  demand  for  these 
is  generally  far  beyond  the  supply.  They  are  needed 
both  for  consumption  at  home,  and  shipment  abroad. 
Choice  apples,  hand  picked  and  properly  barreled,  meet 
a  ready  sale,  and  at  foir  prices,  whether  neede<t  for  do- 
mestic use  or  for  exportation  to  £oro|>e.  The  greatest 
racilities  for  such  exportations  are  now  aflbrded  by  steam 
ships,  packets,  and  other  carriers  of  freight,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  European  countries,  particularly  England, 
American  apples  are  more  thought  of,  and  command 
higher  prices  than  those  of  transatlantic  growth,  and  pri- 
ces which  do  not  fail  to  yield  to  the  shipper,  due  returns 
of  profit.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  choice  article 
need  only  to  be  transported  in  good  order  and  condition 
to  our  commercial  emporiums,  to  attract  immediate  at« 
tention  and  command  a  ready  sale.  And  indeed,  it  need 
only  be  known,  that  farmers  have  on  hand  these  choice 
kinds  of  apples,  fit  either  for  family  use  or  for  shipment 
to  foreign  ports,  and  applicants  will  soon  make  their  ap 
pearance,  and  the  fhll  value  t>e  obtained  for  the  article 
But  while  rood  apples  are  thus  readily  disposed  of  at  fiUi 
prices^  and  are  therefore  claiming  inersaaed  ettentioir 
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ftom  €Fvery  faroMr  who  hM  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
iaterettv  and  the  wants  of  the  pabUo>  eommon  ones  also 
are  quite  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  and  at  fair  pri- 
ces. Larger  quantities  of  these  should  be  raised,  for  lar- 
fgu  quantities  are  needed.  In  this  section  of  the  State,  It 
to  not  difl&cult  to  make  contracts  for  the  article,  sometimes. 
to  be  delivered  when  called  for  and  even  to  be  taken  from 
the  trees.  Here  then  is  ioducement  for  the  care  of  the 
&rmer,  and  besides  these  apples  are  found  as  profitable 
as  potatoes  for  feeding  out  to  stock;  and  orchartis  proper- 
ly planted  and  well  trimmeil,'will  yield  good  crops  of 
potatoes  and  other  products.  I  append  to  this  article, 
<f  Six  reasons  for  planting  an  orchard,"  presenting  the 
subject  in  a  different  light,  and  commending  it  even  to  the 
moral  feelings  as  well  the  judgment  and  eommon  sense 
of  every  faurmer.  A.  of  the  North. 

SIX  REASONS  rOR  PLANTING  AN   ORCHARD. 

'*  1.  Would  you  leave  an  inheritance  to  your  children  ? 
plant  an  orchanl.  No  other  investment  of  money  and  la- 
bor will  in  the  long  run,  pay  so  well. 

2.  Would  you  make  home  pleasant— the  abode  of  the 
social  virtues — ^plant  an  orchard.  Nothing  better  pro- 
motes among  neighbors  a  feeling  of  kindMSS  and  good 
will,  than  a  treat  of  good  frait  often  repeated. 

9.  Would  you  remove  from  your  children,  the  strong- 
est temptation  to  steal — plant  an  orchard.  If  chililren 
cannot  obtain  fruit  at  home,  they  are  very  apt  to  steal  it; 
and  when  they  hare  learned  to  steal  <<hiiC,  they  are  in  a 
ikir  way  to  learn  to  steal  horses.  . 

4.  Would  you  cultivate  a  constant  feeling  of  thankful- 
sfess  towards  the  great  giver  of  all  good — ^plant  an  or- 
chard. By  having  constantly  before  you  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  given  to  man,  you  must  be  hardened 
indeed  if  you  are  not  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  thankfulness. 

5.  Would  you  have  your  children  love  their  home- 
respect  their  parents  while  living,  and  venerate  their  me- 
mory when  dead — in  all  their  wanderings  look  back  up- 
on tlie  home  of  their  youth  as  a  sacred  spot — an  oasis  in 
the  great  wilderness  of  the  world-vthen  plant  an  orchard. 

6.  In  short,  if  you  wish  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
blessing?  of  a  bountiftil  Providence,  which  are  within 
your  reach,  you  must  plant  an  orchard.  And  when  you 
do  it,  see  that  you  plant  good  fhiit.  Dont  plant  crab  ap- 
ple trees,  nor  wild  plumsy  nor  Indian  peaches.  Tlie  best 
are  the  cheapest.** 


ON  GRAFTING. 


These  facts  respectbig  the  nature  of  the  circulation 
trees  and  plants  will  also  explain  why  the  grape  cskni 
be  engrafted  with  success  until  the  leaves  are  pania 
expanded.  The  first  flow  of  the  watery  sap  which  rii 
through  the  wood  is  excessive,  and  prevents  the  nnioi 
(he  graft  with  the  vine.  Bui  when  the  opening  kat 
expose  a  surfhce  for  the  evaporation  of  the  supcrdui 
water,  the  sap  is  elaborated  and  fitted  to  form  a  union] 
tween  the  old  and  new  wood. 

The  above  suggestion  may  from  its  siniplicity  appi 
unworthy  of  illustration  ao  particular.  But  the  proc 
of  bleeding  is  also  very  simple,  yet  it  is  connected  v 
all  that  is  wonderful  in  the  laws  of  the  circulation  of  | 
blood.  The  value  of  an  operation  is  ra'her  enhanced 
its  simplicity;  and  it  is  always  a  pleasing  as  well  d 
useftil  exercise  of  the  mind  to  trace  the  connection 
tween  the  beautiful  truths  of  natural  science,  and  mj 
of  the  most  easy  and  ordinary  practical  operations.  1 
theory  of  one  operation,  well  understood,  will  real 
many  others  intelligible  and  interesting.  This  rule  n 
have  been  observed  in  an  imperfect  and  accidental  wi 
but  I  have  no  where  seen  it  clearly  stated,  and  the  obsl 
vation  of  engrafted  orchards  will  aho  w  that  it  is  not  d( 
nitely  understood.  On  the  contrary,  gittRers  generally  I 
lect  a  dear  place  to  cut  ofl'the  stock,either  for  convenien 
in  working,  or  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  scions  j 
nourished  only  by  the  rising  sap,  and  that  laterals  wo^ 
weaken  their  growth;  while  the  actual  result  is,  thattU 
are  prevented  from  dying  under  these  cireumstancesi  oi 
by  an  ellbrt  of  nature  to  heal  the  wound  upon  the  itoc 
and  an  active  growth  takes  place  mnch  more  slowly  thj 
when  the  side  branch  is  left.  £• 


FLOWqpS. 


We  hope  our  &ir  fHends  will  not,  at  this  season,  ov« 
look  the  delightful  employment  of  cultivating  flowej 
Every  one  may  have  a  few,  and  the  taste  <moe  acquire 
it  will  not  readily  be  relinquished.  A  woman  destiti^ 
of  a  love  for  flowers,  seems  to  us  a  mistake  of  natu^ 
The  delicate,  the  fragile,  and  the  beautiftil,  should  hai 
sympathies  with  all  in  nature  that  possesses  the  samequ^ 
ities.  The  time  spent  on  their  cultivation  is  in  no  leo 
of  the  word  wasted.  They  condribute  to  our  pleasurd 
jthey  add  to  our  knowledge  of  nature;  they  unfold  to  I 
the  mysteries  of  the  beautiful,  and  tend  to  humanize  a] 
elevate  the  mind.  To  us  a  woman  never  apped 
more  truly  in  her  sphere,  than  when  she  dividi 
her  time  between  her  domestic  avocations,  »i 
the  culture  of  flowers.  If  our  fiair  friends  wish  to  hai 
the  flush  of  health  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  rich  rose-lej 
tint  on  their  lips,  let  them  spend  an  hour  or  two  each  da 
in  the  open  air,  inhaling  the  fragrance,  while  employ^ 


Messrs.  Editors — As  the  season  for  grafting  ap- 
proaches, it  may  bo  useful  to  communicate  to  your  nu- 
merous readers  a  very  simple  suggestion  for  ensurinsrthe 

life  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  scion,  and  consequently  II  |"  '^^^^^''^^t^n^l^^^^S^^ 
the  rapid  renovation  of  trees  and  orchards.    The  rule  is|| '"  ^«^^°ff  and  cultivating  their  flowers. 
this.    Always  cut  oif  the  stock  to  be  engrafted  not  more 
than  one  inch  above  a  strong  lateral  shoot. 

This  shoot  should  be  left  growing  until  the  following 
spring,  when  the  grafts  will  have  acquired  strength 
enough  to  dispense  witli  its  aid.  The  obser\'ation  of  sev- 
eral years  has  shown  the  success  of  this  simple  method, 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show  its  conformity  with  the 
physiology  of  trees,  and  the  mode  of  their  growth. 

The  sap,  as  is  well  known,  rises  in  an  imperfect  state 
through  the  solid  wood  of  the  tree.  In  this  state  it  con- 
tributes nothing  to  its  growth.  But  when  it  has  been 
elaborated  in  the  leaves,  it  descentU  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood  to  form  the  n4w  growth.  The  yearly  increase 
is  sliown  by  the  annual  circle  of  new  wood  thus  formed. 
Hence  the  importance  of  having  a  vigorous  leafy  branch 
rising  from  the  head  of  the  stock  which  will  send  down 
from  its  leaves  a  full  supply  of  the  thick  elaborated  sap, 
to  nourish  the  young  scions  and  to  heal  and  cover  the 
wound  upon  the  stock. 

This  principle  is  prettily  illustrated  in  the  ordinary  pru- 
ning of  trees.  Where  a  stump  is  left  the  sap  scantily  ex- 
udes around  the  bark,  and  the  effbrU  of  nature  barely  suf- 
fice to  heal  the  edges  of  the  wound  leaving  the  woody 
part  bare.  But  if  the  limb  is  cut  ofi*  close  down  to  (he 
bark  from  which  it  springs,  the  wound  being  then,  as  I 
may  say,  within  the  full  current  of  the  descending  elabo- 
rate ny^  is  soon  wholly  covered  and  disapp^an. 


OLD   PEACH    BTONB8. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  PlownAi  relates  a  re 
markable  case  of  the  retention  of  the  vegetative  principl 
in  peach  stones.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  tlieii 
stood  beside  an  old  well,  two  or  thr^e  peach  trees.  Tw( 
years  since,  the  well,  which  had  much  fallen  down  ani 
was  covered  with  briars,  was  removed:  when  to  the  as 
tonishment  of  the  owner,  ten  or  twelve  peach  trees  cam< 
up  where  the  well  had  stood.  He  thinks  the  stones  (ol 
seeds,)  from  which  these  trees  came,  were  produced  a 
least  thirty  years  ago. 

p 5 J . 

SALT   FOR   ASPARAGUS. 

Our  correspondent  "  Jonathan,"  says—"  The  applica- 
tion of  salt  on  Asparagus,  must  be  made  with  caution,  aa 
he  once  much  injured  a  fine  bed  by  the  experiment.'' 

Best  way  to  kill  Caterfillabs  on  Tvmr  TbxWj 
-•With  a  swab  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  dipp^ 
into  strong  Ue,  swab  out  the  nest.  The  lie  will  m  au 
that  it  wets.  C-  *' 

ExTiuoRDiNART  8hxsp.-^A  Shearling  (yearling)  Lei- 
cester weather  has  lately  been  killed  io  England  wtuen 
.weighed  46  lbs.  per  qaarter,  and  two  others  of  the  «aflHr 
Ibreed  and  age  that  weighed'42  lbs.'  per  quarter  tacn, 
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OomtBtk  <ffc0n0i»5. 


CHEESE  MAKING. 


f 


▲  nbKiiber  who  makes  a  large  qaantity  of  cheese,  has 
requested  to  be  infonned  how  some  of  tlie  celebrated 
English  eheese  is  made.  After  havinj^  looked  over  all 
&e  principal  ^9pen  on  the  snbject  within  our  reach,  we 
bare  eoaeladed  we  cannot  gire  the  information  sought,  in 
a  betSf  form,  than  by  presenting  an  extract  from  the 
«  Report  of  a  Glooceatershire  Vale  Farm,"  published  by 
ftft«*li!luh  Society  for  the  Pifibslon  of  Useful  Know- 
s'athe  third  volume  of  "Husbandry."  The  oc- 
;  of  the  farm  is  Mr.  Drink  water  8.  Hay  ward,  whose 
generally,  we  should  think  from  the  Report, 
k  ef  ftt  best  character. 

Mmfmmt  of  the  Dairy. — It  is  acknowledged  by  every 
amtt^  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  quality  of 
dkeev  does  not  depend  upon  the  superior  richness  of  the 
kk2  or  the  fkneneaa  of  the  herbage ;  for  cheese  of  the  first 
^milty  is  often  made  from  land  of  inferior  description, 
lad  fmoi  terbage  of  a  coarse  nature.    Nor  does  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cheese  depend  on  the  breed  of  the  cows,  for 
cheese  of  te  bcM  quality  is  made  fh>m  the  milk  of  cows 
«(  an  the  difierent  breeds  in  the  country;  we  think  it 
"pnacipaQy  di^ciids  on  the  management  of  the  cows  as  to 
te«rfBad|tc.of  the  milk  in  converting  it  into  cheese, 
»K«f  tbtcbene,  till  it  is  fit  for  market 

TW  UlD«Bf  circumstances  are  ix^juriotu  to  the  quality 
ofdMSM;  ilbnring  the  cows  to  get  rftnk  or  ill-flavored 
gnm  or  fay,  these  conveying  a  had  flavor  to  the  milk 
mi  ebeeae;  aUowing  the  cows  to  run  and  heat  them- 
Mfrcf;  dririBg  them  far  to  be  milked,  which  makes  the 
■ilk  (Ml  Bondi  in  milking;  carrying  the  milk  from  the 
piK*  of  Bilking  to  the  da^;  and  allowing  the  milk  to 
fOBiB  k)og  ailber  it  is  milked,  before  it  is  set  with  the 


Tlegresteit  dependence  is  upon  the  dairy  maid;  and 
teeh»fsitof  making  cheese  of  the  finest 'quality,  lies 
■  kcr  naaagement.  The  superintendence  of  the  liairy 
isTuiaUy  devolves  npon  the  farmer's  wife.  Mrs.  Hay- 
vtfd  attcods  to  every  mhiute  circumstance  in  this  de- 
rsitneBt,  and  the  followin£>  is  a  report  of  the  information 
die  kaa  obligingly  ftimished  respecting  the  whole  econo- 
mj  otthe  d^ry  of  this  fiairm. 

The  Banagement  of  a  dairy  should  be  conducted  with 
the  potest  regnlaiity.  Every  operation  should  be  per- 
foraeJ  precised  at'  the  proper  time.  Either  hastening 
«r<kiqring  the  exeention  of  it,  will  cause  cheese  of  an 
isfenor  qoality  to  be  made  of  milk  from  which  the  best 
saty  be  obtained.  A  dairy  maid  is*selected  for  skill, 
ehnUaess^.  and  strict  attention  to  her  business.  Her 
vodE  eonundoces  at  foar  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
toots  without  intermission  tUl  bed  time. 

Hie  dairy  house  ihoold  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
Vw«ai  50  and  60  deg.;  and  the  dryer  it  is,  the  bet- 
1  r,  as  both  fhm  milk  and  cream  retain  their  sweet- 
UBsmueh  longer  in  a  dry  than  in  a  damp  air.  Every 
bae  therefore,  the  dairy  is  washed,  it  is  dried  as  quickly 
tipiiBible. 

Tbe  milkings  should  be  as  nea^as  possible  at  equal  di- 
r'Aoas  of  the  day,  commencing  at  about  four  o'clock  in 
tke  moraing  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  milking 
AoaU  be  finished  iu  an  hour.  The  dairy  maid  sees  that 
<be  Biilkers  do  their  duty,  and  that  all  the  cows  are  milked 
(Icas;  for  the  milk  that  comes  last  is  richest;  and,  be- 
hila,  if  the  cows  are  not  clean  milked,  there  will  be  a 
pidaal  dinunntiain  of  the  milk,  perceptible  daily ;  for 
:keK  reasons,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  cows  are 
dean  milked. 

Tlie  cheese  tub  being  put  in  its  place  in  the  dairy,  the 
hdder  ii  pot  aerosa  it,  and  a  large  thin  canvass  cloth  co- 
ven the  whole  Inb  and  ladder,  to  catch  any  of  the  milk 
feat  nay  drop  from  the  pail,  and  to  prevent  dirt  from 
*jBia^  into  the  fnb.  Above  this,  and  upon  the  ladder,  is 
ybeed  a  hair  cloth  sieve,  through  which  the  milk  is 
itndaed.  If  the  milk  should  not  be  of  the  temperature 
of  ^dcf.,  a  portion  of  it  is  put  into  a  deep  tin  kept  for 
<^p«pOie,  and  placed  in  a  Ihrnace  of  hot  water  in  the 
vMb  boaie,  by  which  means  the  whole  is  warmed  to  the 
pcfpirdegiiie.    It  it  of  the  otmott  moment  to  attend  to 


this,  for  if  the  milk  is  not  warm  enongh  when  the  rennet 
is  put  into  it,  the  cueese  will  be.  <  tender,'  and  will  bulge 
out  in  the  edge,  which  spoils  its  appearance,  and  a  great 
qu^tity  of  sediment  of  small  curd  will  be  found  in  the 
wiiey,  which  is  so  much  of  the  curd  lost.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  milk  is  too  warm,  it  will  cause  the  cheese  to 
'  heave'  or  ferment,  which  injures  both  its  appearance 
and  quality.  When  the  milk  is  sufilciently  warm,  the  co- 
loring matter,  (if  any  is  used)  and  the  rennet  are  put  into 
it,  after  which,  the  tub  is  covered  with  a  woolen  cloth 
for  at  least  ^  hour.  Rexibet  or  runnet  is  made  from  the 
stomachs  of  calves,  here  called  <  veils.'  Mi-s.  Hayward 
never  uses  them  till  they  are  twelve  months  old;  for  if 
they  are  not  old,  the  rennet  made  from  them  causes  the 
cheese  to  <  heave'  and  become  full  of  '  eyes'  or  holes. 
She  prepares  the  rennet  from  them  by  adding  to  every 
six  veils,  two  gallons  of  brine  and  two  lemons.  The  le- 
mons do  away  with  any  disagreeable  smell,  and  give  Uie 
rennet  sweetness  and  agreeable  fiavor.  Twenty  or  thir- 
ty gallons  of  it  are  made  at  a  time,  as  it  is  found  td  be 
much  better  when  made  in  large  quantities.  It  should 
never  be  used  till  it  has  stood  for  at  least  two  months. 

When  the  curd  is  sufficiently  firm  for  breaking,  it  ie 
gently  and  slowly  cut  with  a  three  blatleil  knife  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  (the  knife  being  about  fourteen' 
inches  long,)  both  ways,  or  at  right  angles  and  around 
the  sides  of  the  tub.  Thefts  should  be  about  an  inch 
apart  When  it  has  stood  Jke  or  ten  minutes,  to  allow 
it  to  sink  a  litUe,  and  the  >wy  to  come  out  as  clear  a» 
possible,  some  of  the  whef^s  dipped  out  of  it  Vith  a 
bowl,  and  the  curd  is  cut  a  second  time  wi&  the  three 
bladed  knife,  very  slowly  to  begin  with;  for  if  the  cut- 
ting is  done  hurriedly,  a  great  quantity  of  sediment  of 
very  small  cunl  will  pass  through  the  seivc  and  be  found 
in  the  whey,  and  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  whey  butter,  which  should  have  been  in  the 
cheese,  and  the  value  of  the  butter  thus  obtained  will  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  credit  the  cheese  will  sustain 
from  thiMibstraetion  of  the  butter  from  it  The  cutting 
being  therefore  performed  very  slowly  at  first,  and  with 
the  strokes  of  the  knife  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  is  gradually  quickened,  and  the  strokes  are  taken 
nearer  and  nearer  every  time.  At  last,  one  hand,  with 
the  skimming  dish,  keeps  the  whole  in  motion,  tunung 
up  the  lumps  suspei^ed  in  the  whey,  while  the  other, 
with  the  knife,  is  iJl^gnstant  motion,  cutting  them  as 
small  as  possible;  aMthis  operation  is  continued  till  no 
more  lumps  are  brought  to  the  surtaoe,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  reduced  to  one  degree  of  fineness.  This  process 
may  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  curd  is  now  allowed  to  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hooTf 
and  being  thus  suflloiently  setUed,  the  whey  is  taken  from 
it  witli  the  bowl,  and  poured  through  a  very  fine  hauH 
sieve,  placed  over  the  whey  leads.  When  the  greatest 
part  of  the  whey  lu&s  been  separated  from  it,  the  dairy 
mafd,  folding  over  a  portion  of  it,  and  beginning  at  one 
comer,  goes  around  the  tub,  cutting  the  curd  into  lumps, 
and  laying  them  on  the  principal  mass,  by  which  opera- 
tion the  mass  is  carried  all  round  the  tub,  and  most  of  the 
rema'ning  whey  escapes  between  the  cut  fragments  as 
they  lie  and  press  upon  each  other.  From  time  to  time 
the  whey  is  taken  from  the  tub,  and  put  through  the  seive 
into  the  wh<^  leads. 

The  curd  is  then  put  into  vats  (hoop?)  and  pressed 
down  with  the  liands;  the  vats  being  covered  with  cheese 
cloths  about  one  yard  and  a  quarter  long,  of  fine  canvass, 
are  placed  in  the  press  for  half  an  hour,  when  tliey  arc 
taken  out  and  the  curd  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  put  into  a 
mill  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  tub,  which  tears  it  into  very 
small  crumbs,  as  small  as  vetches.  This  mill,  which  Is 
of  Mr.  Hay  wartVs  construction,  is  a  great  improvement 
in  the  making  of  cheese,  not  only  as  it  saves  the  dairy 
maid  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  process,  that  of 
squeezing  and  rubbing  the  curd  into  small  crumbs  with 
her  hands,  but  as  it  allows  the  iat  to  remain  in  the  cheese 
which  the  hands  squeeze  out. 

In  its  pulverized  state  it  is  customary  with  most  dairy 
maids  to  scald  the  curd  with  hot  whey;  but  Mrs.  Hay 
wartl  coosiden  cheese  richer  when  made  without  scald  - 
ing  the  broken  curd,  thi«  washing  the  fiat  oat  of  it.   8he< 
therefore,  withoat  Kidding  it;  puts  it  hito  the  rafs  tn^ 
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prmut  it  doMljr  togeUier  iritti  the  hand  in  ftiling^  them. 
In  making:  the  double  Glooceeter  eheese»  particular  care 
ia  taken  to  pre«  any  remaining  whey  firom  the  curd  as 
the  rats  are  bemg  filled,  and  tliey  are  filled  as  compactly 
as  can  be  done  with  the  hand,  beings  rounded  op  in  the 
middle,  but  just  so  much  so  as  that  the  whole  can  be 
pressed  into  the  Tals.  Cheese  cloths  are  then  spread  over 
the  vats,  and  a  little  hot  water  is  thrown  over  the  cheese 
cloths,  which  tends  to  liarden  the  outside  of  the  cheese 
and  prevent  it  from  craokine:.  The  curd  is  now  turned 
out  of  the  vats  into  the  dotlis,  and  the  vats  bf  mg  dipped 
in  the  whey  to  wash  away  any  crombs  of  curd  that  may 
ding  to  them,  the  curd  inverted,  and  with  the  doth 
around  it,  is  again  put  into  them.  The  cloths  are  then 
folded  over  and  tucked  in,  and  the  vati,  as  they  are  filled, 
and  put  into  the  press  one  upon  another.  The  bottoms 
of  the  vats  are  smooth  and  a  little  rounded  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  cheese  boards,  which,  therefore,  are  only 
wanted  for  the  uppermost  vats,  or  when  the  other  vats 
are  not  quite  full.  The  vals  are  allowed  to  remainuader 
the  prem  about  two  lioun,  when  they  are  taken  out  and 
dry  doths  are  applied,  which  with  double  Gloucester 
dieeses,  should  be  repeated  lome  time  in  the  day. 

SaUUig,  oMd  Salting  PrMff«#.-*The  vats,  when  the  dean 
doths  are  given,  as  Just  mentioned,  are  changed  fh>mthe 
single  press  to  the  one  next  to  it,  and  placed  in  it,  one 
upon  another,  as  before.  They  remain  in  this  press  till 
the  cheeses  are  salted,  when  those  made  in  the  evening, 
lake  the  place  in  the  press  of  those  made  in  the  morning, 
and  those  made  in  the  evenlhg,  are  in  their  turn  displa- 
ced by  those  made  the  following  morning;  the  cheeses 
of  the  last  making,  being  always  placed  lowest  in  the 
press,  and  those  of  the  other  makings,  rising  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  making**  The  same  onler*is 
observed  in  the  other  two  presses,  the  last,  or  newest 
making  in  each,  being  lowest,  and  each  making  have 
next  above  it  that  which  was  made  last  before  It.  The 
cheeses  pass  through  the  three  presses  in  this  order,  ad- 
vancing a  step  in  their  progress  at  each  *  meal'  or  ma- 
king, till,  at  last,  in  four  or  five  days,  they  come  out  of 
the  presses  and  are  put  on  the  shelves.  They  are  gene- 
rally sdted  at  tbe  eoid  of  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are 
made,  though  this  is  done  by  some  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours.  The  salting  should  never  be  begun,  till  the  skin 
is  all  closed,  for  if  there  be  any  cryk  in  the  skin  of  the 
cheese  at  the  time  of  sdting,  it  wul  never  dose  after- 
wards. The  sdting  is  performed  by  rubbing  with  the 
hand  both  the  sides  and  the  edge  of  the  cheese  with  fine. 
If  powdered  sdt.  The  cheese,  dter  this,  is  returned  to 
the  vats  and  put  under  tbe  press,  care  being  always  taken 
according  to  what  has  been  said,  to  put  the  newest  cheese 
lowest  in  the  press,  and  the  oldest  uppermost.  The  sdt- 
ing is  repeated  three  times  with  the  single,  and  fbur 
times  with  the  double  Gloucester,  twenty-four  liours  be- 
ing allowed  to  intervene  between  each  sdting.  After  the 
second  sdting,  the  cheeses  are  returned  to  the  vats  with- 
out the  cloths,  that  the  marks  of  the  cloth  may  be  effii- 
ced,  and  the  cheese  may  get  a  smoothness  of  surface  and 
<  keenness  of  edge,'  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  Gloucester- 
shire cheese.  The  double  Gloucester  remain  in  the 
presses  five  days,  and  the  single,  four;  but  in  damp 
weather,  they  should  remain  longer.  The  quantity  of 
sdt  generdly  used,  is  about  three  pounds  and  a  hdf,  to  a 
hundred  weight  of  cheese.  The  size  of  the  double  Glou- 
cester cheeses  Is  commonly  about  five  to  the  hundred,  or 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  that  of  the  single,  about  eight  to 
the  hundred,  or  twelve  and  a  hdf  pounds  each. 

Th4  Cheese  room, — When  the  cheeses  are  taken  from 
the  sdting  presses,  they  are  put  on  tlic  shelf  in  the  dairy 
for  a  day  or  two,  where  they  are  turned  once  in  twelve 
hours.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  cheese  loft  to  mako 
way  for  the  new  ones.  In  the  cheese  room,  either  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  <  cheese  rack,*  they  are  turned  once 
every  day ;  and  in  genei-d,  in  a  month  from  tlie  time  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  vat,  they  are  ready  for  cleaning, 
which  in  done  by  scraping  them  with  a  common  knife. 
The  cheese,  if  intended  for  the  London  market,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  is  rubbed,  after  being  cleaned,  with  a 

*  From  thlst  we  infer  that  a  beam  press  ts  used,  into  which 
several  cheeses  maf  be  pat  at  oacsi  the  older  ones  wfaish  tv- 
tttiM  ihs  grtatoit  prepsara  belag  put  nsaxest  the  f dcnun. 


paint  of  Indian  red  or  flpaalsh  browiif  or  a  mixture  o 
both  and  small  beer.  It  is  rubbed  on  with  a  wooUe 
cloth.  After  being  painted,  it  is  turned  over  twiee 
week,  and  oftener  if  the  weather  is  damp;  and  as  soon  2 
the  state  of  the  paint  will  permit,  the  edge  of  the  cbeet 
and  about  an  inch  of  each  side,  is  nibbed  hard  with 
cloth,  at  least  once  a  week. 

Charaderietiet  qf  /As  tru*  OlMccjf sr.— The  marks  c 
true  Gloucester  cheeses,  are  *  the  blue  cod'  which  aris 
through  the  paint  on  Uieir  ddes,  and  which  is  a  su 
sign  of  their  richness  and  sweetness;  the  yellow,  goldi 
hue  of  their  edges,  a  smooth,  close  and  wax-like  textor 
a  very  mild  and  rich  flavor;  not  crumbling  when  cat  i 
to  thin  slices,  nor  parting  when  toasted,  with  the  oi 
matter  they  contain,  but  softening,  without  burning.  ] 
cheese  has  been  soured  in  the  making,  either  from  beii 
too  long  in  hand,  or  from  want  of  attenlian  in  scaldii 
the  utensils,  nothing  will  cause  it  to  assume  the  blue  coi 
If  the  curd  is  sdted  when  ground  down  before  being  p 
into  the  vats,  the  sdt  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  skia 
each  of  the  particles  of  curd  it  comes  in  contact  wit 
which  prevents  them  firom  intimaldy  uniting;  and  a 
though  the  curd  may  be  pressed  together  and  make  go< 
cheese,  yd  it  never  becomes  a  smooth,  close,  solid  mai 
like  that  which  is  sdted  after  it  is  made ;  but  is  of  a  loo 
texture,  and  crumbles  when  cut;  and  dthough  it  may  \ 
equally  fat,  yet  in  toasting,  the  Ut  mdts  out  of  it,  and  U 
cheesy  part  bums.  The  skin  of  the  cheese,  too,  is  b* 
tough  and  solid,  but  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  examii 
ed,  seems  to  l>e  formed  of  many  irregular  portions. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 


At  one  of  the  Farmers'  Meetings  in  Boston  lait  win 
ter.  Col.  Thayer  gave  his  mode  of  preserving  e^pj  a 
follows:    Take  a  quart  of  sdt  and  three  quarts  of  linu 
and  add  wder  till  the  whole,  stirred  up  and  dissdvedi 
of  the  consistency  of  cream;  then  put  in  the  eggs. 

The  Mass.,Plowman  gives  the  following  from  a  Shei 
bume  correspondent: 

To  one  peck  of  lime  put  one  pound  of  dum,  and  mal 
a  solution  as  for  white  washing.  Put  the  tip  end  of  tl 
egg  down  to  prevent  the  yolk  ailhering  to  the  side,  th< 
All  up  the  vessel  that  conldos  the  eggs  with  the  solutifi 
to  cover  them  completdy.  In  a  few  days  the  lime  wi 
become  dry,  then  fill  the  cask  with  sea  water,  or  brii 
of  the  same  strength,  to  be  kept  moist. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Prdrie  Farmer,  says  a  Itdy  < 
his  acquaintance  colors  wool  and  woolen  goods,  blu 
with  purdane,  a  common  garden  weed — thd  the  hu 
assured  him  it  was  equd  ia  every  respect  to  the  best  ii 
digo  blue. 


HARD  MILKERS. 


It  is  well  known  thd  some  cows  millMO  hard  that  tl 
labor  is  so  severe  as  to  exceed  the  vdue  of  the  mU 
when  obtained.  We  have  seen  severd  notices  of  1st 
on  this  subject,  in  the  papers,  from  dltferent  writers,  at 
iiifierent  methoils  recommended  of  obviating  the  evj 
One  has  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  keen  narrow  bU 
(led  knife,  to  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  teat,  and  nj 
tlie  practice  has  been  entirely  successfd.  Another  n] 
he  made  some  pine  plugs  and  crowded  into  the  teat  bole 
and  let  them  remain  about  two  weeks,  except  when  mill 
ing,  and  afterwards  had  no  trouble  with  the  cow.  Al 
other  recommends  the  insertion  of  a  small  quill,  for  tH 
ilouble  purpose  of  enlarging  the  opening  and  drawiDg  oi 
the  milk  without  using  the  hand;  the  quill  to  be  witt 
drawn  at  each  milking. 

Now  we  should  fear  the  result  of  this  tampering  witi 
the  teat,  the  more  so  as  a  few  years  since  we  knew  s  vs^ 
uable  cow,  not  a  hard  milker,  that  lost  her  bag  from  si 
inflammdion  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  quill  for  th 
purpose  of  drawing  off*  tbe  milk,  by  an  ease-loviag  ^ 
milker.  The  operation  was  repeated  but  a  few  timM 
yet  the  result  was  iatd  to  the  udder.  Using  a  knife  wl 
should  apprehend,  would  allow  the  milk  in  most  c^J^ 
flow  out  as  fkst  as  collected;  and  shodd  expect  from  m 
<  pine  plug'  either  a  similar  nml^  or  an  hiflsniastipa- 


TIffi  OnLTTCATOB. 
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FItniT  TREES. 

fpHE  t^aaibm  u*  ootr  Tetif  lo  re«i' 

1  TXB.  n-.  tmtt,  FlDiM,  Fcan,  CI 

ti,  fras  ilMir  new  avntrj,    TiMa  *rc  Ml  wnmntcd' 

tahBT  usditigB,  isd  Irni  to  their  lorti.    Orderi  an  ra) 

lie  fill.  Oiilen  mpeclfnll*  (alidied,  ud  nUI  reeeirc  nrr 
■IWUM.  WILSON,  THORBCIKN  i.  TELLE 


l~wii.LUM  TRORBUTtN,  Seed  and  A^li 
o.  18  Broad  WE  J-,  Albinr,  will  be ■ 


miif . 


«i  jtm  i>  Iht  Cilr  of  N 


POUDHETTB— A  NEW  ARTICLE. 
TXRC^HENTS  of  anch  a  nitDrs  hue  been  made  in  Iht 
X  RBbnare  oT  FonDaiTTa.  bl  Uw  Ltit  Matr^atUirimg  C 
jmtt.  ma  Ike  Cltr  of  New-York,  ■■  lo  vairanl  the  opii 
ikaiiBae<teM><DiJtart  NamreaawkBawBaBd  in  i 
Wj  iijiiiaTi  iiliirh  ban  been  made.  It  ha*  bean  proTCdi 

iafimbifimf  fmrri  ttm*  ttt»  t"*fS  •ncrtMi,  ill  BMralion 
Bn  fqiuWi  mmlttT  fuidinti.    Il  will  obTtiu  ibe  electl  ot 
nK-1*™^.  and  will  Tetaia  iu  rettiliilu  quHlliie)  irucb 
Ih^tt  ik>B  anT  PondRtle  heielofore  made.    It  will  ripen  Co— 
iaa^niifHaae.     TlKpriea  will  be  redneed  iberoUoiri 
mtioL  u  Ulowi :  Ai  Ibe  Factar|r  it  will  be  told  in  bulk  at  I 
:■  per  boibcl.    II  will  be  delirered  al  bdt  whi 
'  'Mr  of  New-York,  /rie  of  <*rlut  and  olAn-  r 

, jomfoiDDe   bstrel,  whicbeoDtiUutbni 

t«;4M)tB*tairelBi  6t  for  tbarreli,  aod  (10,60  ror  Tbi 
idtiB^ulkeiateor  4l,H  per  barrel  for  (Br  greater  qva 
Utt-  ^i■al  ■i*iBi  (Be  article  will  pleaie  j(ive  notice  in  d 
wawB,  laae  atderi  will  b«  falfllled  In  Ibe  onteroT  linM  i 
tstti.  It*  CoaBaoT  w«i  Ineorwrated  in  FebTuary,  IMO,  I 
M  isn  4  te  WiBlotun:  of^ew-JerHT.    No  liabilitT 
MimMen  lenBd  Ibeir  >nbecriptioaar  |l[»  per  •hnre. 
r^wt^Btlw^lU  called  ltae"Kc»rM<l  Slsc*,"  rsmnin 
trlintacnMler,  wbicb  theConpsor  fUBTKDiee  thall  p 
I  iiriiftd i/ U^Atli  aC  Foudrette  ■  year  on  eiicb  ibare, 
liOitaritiat  Charier.    A  pamphlet  coDtain1n|in(liuclioni 
JbriDiaF,*adall«tlMiTiwcemrT  infocmaiion,  Ti  in  pitpin- 
DflS,  udwiU  beant  graliM,  to  any  penonapplTiDiroTil,  poflt 
ful  lt(BUba*a  beenor  wlllbe  aapoiDted  lanoitoftbe  im 
rwUBt  pbeet  in  the  Nartbem  and  Eailcni  Utaiei,  to  whim 
jawm  Bai  eirc  oidan.    Where  there  i>  no  aitnt,  pleaie  di 
na u 'TU  fTTtUtmt  oftkt  Loti  MoMftcti^Tii^  Cgn^wiu,  Na 
oLiAntT-urect.New-YDrk,"  indit  iball  receive  immediate  at 
iBtuk.   riBBa  labr  IB  the  Latter  oT  Ur.  Kantiih,  intbeMird 
■E^itoeriheCDLTiTiiaa.  New-York,  Feb.  1>,  IM4. 


FTELD  SIXn  STORE. 

fPHEfBbferibereoatiBnei  to  keep  con iiBstli  __     ..._ 

L  kia(  euablitbed  Seed  Store,  a  Itvpll  of  Ihe  beit  qualilr 
ai  badi  or  Field  Seed^  lil : 

»M  Clawtr,  o(  Ibe  Inrtre  and  unall  (rowtb, 

Timiaf,  a^Ttf,  or  Rtri'i  Or«i,  OrtUri 

UitTMt,  01  FrnttCltttr,  WkUtClntr, 

Trtbil,  KnUwitv  BIh  Grui,  Ac.  fcc. 

Kae,  the  diSi ' ■'■'—  ^  mh— i    ••  ww.. 

Qif .  Hediierri 


and  EBtliib— for  ■ 
\B  The  following  fle«fipiioo  of  n 


!et,  Neu 


r  Englin 


of  Ociobcr  Imt,  [be  nroduci  of  wbicl: 
"iiw  In  tale  al  Ibe  aboie  Store,  i»  ei"0  Ipj  a  rcipectablt 
EaiJil  [inner  in  the  Stale  of  New-Jeraer,  who  lowed  aboni 

B'.>d  llie  UibridEe  While  Wheal,  and  il  Ibe  moil  noted  Wbeal 

''^V'm'.  a'i'Lb°lJoDrirEiedb/tlielii'cuil''haker°  in  Lon~ 


'■^'im.  Ihat  TKlded  «  buibeli 
J^^tierj  einiaf ,  snd  ia  not  lii 


er.    Ididnoi  lee  ip 

"t^nrr  leed,  on  pnnBM  that  IbeH!  mhall  be  noibios  bui 
"kBi:iallwillpBt  nothinpinthebam  wilhii,  »o  as  Lo  pui 
f-*niil  Ike  ponltililr  of  a  Joobt  of  iti  hn.ini  «0T  Iblnji  in  it 
nnisuiied  with  Mber  Wheal, wbieb  ttarouEbcarelciiBetg 
ni^viibf  nte.  I  haie  (rowB  a  freat  deal  of  it  mirgeirin 
b|]iid,  ai  kiww  from  eiperience  Ibat  for  r>tld  and  qnalilr, 
OBinaa Wheat  to  eompeie  with  it.  Its  ienenl  weifital  ii 
lnaMw«ll*B.|mha4iil.  tt  ii  wnooth  ehnff,  tod  eaij  to 
IBM,  Aah  i*MM«lvsri  Ibi  cat*  with  anooU  duff  WbMi." 


PROUTY  k  Mi:AR<8  PATENT  CENTRE-DRAUOBT 
BELP-SHARPENING  PLOWS, 

FITTED  up  wiih  new  (ear  complete  of  ili  different  lini. 
AIM,  Prtutji  t  Mtwr'i  Sul^un  PUnx.  of  ibm  iiiei,  Til: 

Vo  1,  for  one  hone,  «8;  No.  3,  for  two  boriei,  «I0;  No.  a,  Ibl 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
WARK-HOUSB— No.  3S,  Bhoaiiway, 

JL   mil  and  complete  aiiorlmenl  of  America  "oardeinn<li!' 

etiei  of  lecetablei  lo  be  foun^  in  the  couniir ;  atio  Eqio- 
1  Seeda,  Piaola  and  FloMei  Seedi  from  Ibe  belt  cilabUlb- 
Kin  Europe  and  America. 

uiiTieeaof  alllbeclniceitkindirareiihediaorlleTattba 
St  matkel  prieea,  and  nirranied  true  aa  repreieBled.    t^ 


onectfuIlT  inTii« 
UIJBN,  SeedennB. 


BAILEY  &  RICH-8  6MUT  HACHINB. 

MANDFACTUREDand  for  lale  bj  J.  T.E.  A  C.  Rirai, Shore- 
bam,  Vl.    Patented  in  lUl,  much  improrediB  134*. 
rbeie  Uaeblnei  arc  madeohollf  oTiionaDd  Heeljietfeoo- 
:l,  eAclent,  tiaple  in  eonatrBction.  and  durable.    Tbcr  an 
»  made,  thai  a  itrMii  comnt  of  air  ia  rotee4  into  (be  ceatis 
of  tbemnshiae,  and  pauincoul  aldewaf *  thmo^  eiaeki  in  th* 
inner  «ad  outer  ofliwlcrB,  eipeia  the  dual  a*  (ail  »  created, 
id  nra  null  It  from  mmfliofBCain  witbthecrais,uU  doM 
other  milla,  lo  ai  to  olten  bUcken  the  keraeTi. 
TbcT  will  elean  from  It  loabbuilieli  pet  boar.    WnrranMl 


A^  ri«i|o«nt  application!  are  made  brimiLlemei 
for  lb*  DM  of  iheM  animala,  to  prerenl  Bi 
'-Iter  thii  notice  ia  iJireB. 
Thcae  BBlmala  willibe  let  id  cd»>  at  AID  each :  tba  r 
leaiet.  lobe  tent  wiib  the  eowa.  .r..'  — -^  - -.■- 
ValllBitoB  WBB  bred  bt  Thon 
)Dt  of  bit  prlie  cow,  Oxford, 


'lib  the  eowij.tid'Eald'to  ihiVubieriber. 
'■I^'""'*'"'".  "1  •  ofEnjUod,  and 
out  of  bit  prlie  cow,  Oxford,  celebrated  aa  ■  milker.  Meteor 
bred  br  Mr.  Geo,  Vail,  of  Tror,  BBd  oui  of  hii  impacted  beifar, 
"ocbeii,  and  lot  br  Wellington.  Duebeae  *»  ai>o  bred  bi  Mr. 
atea,  and  got  by  bia  celebrated  prize  bull  Dnkr  of  N'arthum- 
irlaBd.    Ttaeae  uimala  are  on  Mr.  Tall'a  faun,  about  two 


il  prieea.    A^Iy  to  tbc  iubacrib 


FINE  FARUS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  Tery  anperior  Farm,  litualednear  GalwayCometi,  in 
Ihe  connlyof  Ssraluia,  collect  •  el c  koowB  ai  the  Evi 
SlimaoB  Farm,  will  be  loldcWp  and  oaiermi  mait  Bccom^ 
'-itiog  10  Ibe  parehaMn  ai  lo  credit,    Tbe  proiwrty  coniiaii  of 

Ihree  or  four  rarma,  all  having  Ibe  neceaaary  builduigi,  and  will 

baaold  tagailwr  or  la  parcela,  to  luit  purcliaiera,    Each  farm 

'-  properly  divided  into  patinrt,  tilted  and  wood  land,  aod  le  ia 

I  biiheit  ataia  of  eultlTation,  feaced  in  the  beat  manner  and 

lb  the  moil  durable  materiala,    Tbe  property  compriiea  a- 

<og  olber  baildlngi,  ■  large  and  contenieni  bolcl,  whicb  il  a 

rorite  reiort  oflkmlliei  in  Ibe  luninier  on  atcouui  of  ihe  in- 

perlor  beallhinesa  and  beauty  of  Ibe  eounlry.    The  farmina 

buildinga  of  all  klndi  are  mail  eilenilre  and  conTraient  for  all 

I  d  ri.c  of  Ballilon,  &ir»loga, 
'lltnown  among  leading  agl 
....»....al  peiiodicali,  ai  Ihe  Paltem 
ipplr  10  J,  OAKLKr, 

No.  Ta  N^aian  Mrcel,  Near.Yo  t. 


lod  Scbenecudy.    The  fa 


8.  CORNELL'S  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

A    BEAUTIFUL  and  cheap  initrumcBU 

.      wiiba  cHrd  of  leiioni  i'llinLratlng  the 
k    form  of  [be  earth,  day  and  niphi,  inclini- 


illitKlie'r  adaried  lo  elemcalarr  lllui^ 
traliona  in  eeogmphy,  tbnn  any  other 

be  in  CTcry  aebool  and  ererj'  fimilr." 

Manuf»elured  hj  Siiaa  Cornf  11,  RoA. 
(Iter,  State  of  N,  Y.,  and  retailed  al 
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firiek  Walls,  Keniedy  for  damp- 
aess  In,  141. 

Brasdiiiffyprineipletor,  IVt,  IM. 

Barley,  caltara  of,  147. 

BceS|  transferring,  161. 

Carrots,  may   be  left  In  tlie 

•   giound  through  winter,  141. 

Chieken  Hatch's  Maebinei  145.' 

Corn  Stalk  Btoiasses  ana  .8u< 
gar,  IfiO. 

Cattle— Barren  Cows,  remedy 
for,  IflO— Remedy  forHotea, 
150— Management  of  Cows, 
4C|  and  principles  of  breed* 
ing,  167,  189— Bull  Remus, 
169— Fsttenia^  on  Polatoes. 
169— Acclimatmg,  160— Hard 
Blilkera,  166. 

Clover  Seed,  quantity  peracn, 
163. 

€nt  Wormsi  160. 

Caterpillars,  to  killf  164. 

Cheese  making  i^  practiced  in 
England,  166. 

Eiperimenis  recommended)  14S. 

EggS}  to  preserve,  166. 

Foreign  Intelligence,  147. 

Food  for  stock  designed  for 
service  and  slaughter,  162. 

Fence,  a  Strong  Board,  163. 

Fruit— Culture  of  the  Pear,  163 
— ^Apples,  1C8— Rye  injurious 
to,166-01d  Peach  Stones,  164 

Flowers,  Culture  of,  164- 

Oeese,  varieties  of,  146,  160. 

Grafiiug,  directions  for,  164. 

Bay— Culture  of  Timothy,  140 
—Curing;  163,  161 


Bams,  weight   of  before 

after  Smoked,  141. 
Botse  and  Mule  Trade,  149. 


Horses— Heaves  In,  and  Blind 

Teeth,  160— Breaking  Colts, 
Ac.  167. 

Indian  Corn— Sown  Broadcast, 
147— Mill  for  Grinding  in  the 
Cob,  149— As  Food  for  Stock, 
163. 

Irrigation,  Utility  of,  166. 

Lcasicg  Farms,  161. 

Manures— Scotch  Ouano,  ISO- 
Ashes.  Itc.  141— Charcoal, 
149— On  Saving,  164. 

Monthly  Notices,  144. 

Nut  Grass,  to  destroy.  141, 160. 

Obituary  notice  of  Willis  Oay* 
lord,  197— Teattmony  of  Re* 
speet.  199, 146. 

Peppermint,  to  deatroy,  140. 

Plow  Gearing  for  inining  in 
Oraen  Crops^  141. 

Plows,  Boston  Centra  Draught, 
Ml. 

Poultry,  value  of,  &e.  146, 163. 

Potatoes,  history  of  the  Mer- 
eer,  148. 

Pumpkins,  Cnltoreof,  160. 

Rye,  Cnlture  of,  140. 

Hoots  of  Planta,  Detruneation 
of,  164. 

Sheep— Management  of,  140— 
Mr.  Grove's  Sasony,  144— Ex- 
traordinary, 147,  164— Best 
Country  for,  149— Philosophy 
of  Wool,  166— German  Mode 
of  Harking,  1S9. 

Soils— to  Improve  Clay,  149— 
Analysis  of,  146. 

Swine — ^Thomps  in,  160. 

Straw,  Taltle  of,  140. 

Strawberry,  Cultun  of,  163. 

Tea,  Cnlture  of,  recommended, 

140. 

Wheat— To  Free  from  Impuri- 
ties, i4<v-Black  Sea,  141. 

Wheat  Crop,  prospects  of,  141, 
143. 

Wool— Philosophy  of,  166— 
Shrinkage  of  Saxony  and  Me- 
rino, 167. 

rLlVSTaATIOnS. 

Indian  Corn, 
i Board  Fence, 


and  Sheep  Register, 
Bull  Remus, 
Centre  Draught  Plow 


163 

163 

16C 
169 
161 


87  ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  in  the  CultivatoTi  at  91)00 
per  100  words  for  each  insertion. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

THE  undersigned  are  Agents  in  this  city  to  sell  the  follow- 
ing celebrated  machiues,  viz :  ,  ^  . 
HuB<iey's  Premium  Cora  and  Cob  Crusher. 
Dici.py'8       «          Fanning  Mill. 
Piatt's          "         Portable  Grist  Mill. 
And  proprietors  of  Warren's  Premium  Portable  Horse  Power 
and  Thrashing  Machine.    Also  for  sale, 

Hovey's  Premium  Str<iw  Cutter,  (Spiral  knives.) 
"Wr-iirren's  ««    .      «    '  ^  * 

Hull's  Stalk  Cutter. 
Terms  cash.— Liberal  deductions  made  to  dealers  from  retail 
prices.  L.  BOSTWICK  ft  CO., 

myl.— U.  ^  146  Front  street,  New  York. 


NOTICE. 

GENTLEMEN  wishing  to  find  a  place  with  a  fsnner  b  tb 
countrjr,  for  their  sons,  whera  I  hey  can  have  an  oppoiul 
nity  of  nuiking  themselves  acquaiated  with  practical  as  ire! 
as  theoretical  agriculture,  may  hear  of  auch  a  place  tiyenqu 
ring  of  the  editor  of  this  paper. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  FARMERS. 

A  YOUNG  Scotchman  (unmarried)  is  desirous  of  obtainiii 
a  situation  as  overseer  on  a  farm.  He  has  received  a  lib 
rel  education,  and  for  several  years  has  devoted  his  whole  i 
tention  to  the  atuiwncnt  of  all  the  improvements  and  dctsi 
of  modern  husbandry,  now  practiced  with  so  much  soccesi  I 
Scotland.  He  is  also  conTcrsant  with  the  management  < 
cattle.  . 

His  credentials  are  of  tho  higihoat  order,  and  from  iadivi4 
als  known  to  the  advertiser.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  i 
employment_in  a  healthy  s itnation  and  a  comfortable  home. 

' ,  Albany,  or  ts  0 
2t 


Apply  to  Watts  Sherman.  Esq.   City 
A.  T.  Wataon,  Jr.,  New  York  city. 


PROUTY  <t  BfEARS' 
Pat€iU  C$iUr§  DraugM  S^f-SOiarpmiiutg  Phwi, 

OF  Tarions  sizes  and  prices,  from  #4.60  to  f  IS  each,  with  i 
extra  point  and  share.  Wheels  will  be  atUcbed  orbeo  i 
quired.  These  plows  are  now  believed  to  be  the  roost  perfe 
plows  in  use.  They  are  strong,  and  can  be  kept  in  repair  tl 
small  expense.  Among  the  premiums  which  have  been  recti 
ed  for  these  plows  the  following  may  be  named :  at  Worcesii 
910&;  Boston  ^,  and  a  gold  medal ;  New- York  a  gold  medtt 
trom  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  $10;  at  Wilmi^ 
toui  Dell.,  firat  premium ;  at  Govanstowo,  Md  ,  silver  cup;  I 
Prince  George,  Md.,  silver  spoon.  Also  Subsoil  Plows  st  6, 
10  and  19  dollara  each.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retsii  at  i1 
8eed  and  Implement  Ware-honse,  No.  176,  Blarket-st-,  Tbi: 
delphia,  by  9m.  D.  O.  PK01T\. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  ELECTORAL  SAXON  EHEEP. 

THE  underalgned  will  sell  at  vendue  the  two  flocltsof  JHti 
ir<«etora/  Sawn  Sktepj  belonging  to  the  estate  of  tbe  la! 
HenryJD.  Grove,  as  follows : 

1.  That  at  Grainger,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  consisting  of  aboi 
400  sheep,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  them,  on  the  aoib  ( 
Stpttmhtr  next, 

9.  The  home  flock,  at  his  late  residence  In  Hoosicic,  Rro 
selaer  county,  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  about  360  sheep,  on  tbe  U 
o(  October  next,  ! 

A  rara  opportunity  is  offered  to  thoae  who  may  be  anxtowl 

Improve  the  <|uality  of  their  flocks.    The  following  is  tbe  c] 

nion  of  the  distinguished  manufacturer  who  has  usually  pd 

;  chased  Mr.  Grove's  wool,  of  the  character  of  these  flocks : 

I     '*  The  purest  blood  in  this  country  was  introduced  by  tbe  h 

Mr-  Grove  in  his  own  flocks,  the  wool  from  which  I  have  \t^ 

familiar  with  since  their  Importation  in  1827.    In  point  of  fin 

'  ness  and  admirable  felting  qualities,  this  wool  is  unsurp&ss 

by  any  flo^k  in  this  country,  and  the  fleeces  average  about  hi 

a  pound  each  more  than  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with 

equal  fineness.  SAM'L  LAURENCE. 

Lowei,  April  0, 1644." 

Terms  of  sale,  cash.— Reference,  SamU  Lawrence,  or  eith 
of  the  suhncribers. 

Budtirk'M  Bridgtf  AvrU  SO,  1844. 
,  ELIZA  W.  OROTE, 

W.  JOSLT?^ 

myl.— 6t.  S.  A.  COOK.  


W 


HUSSEY'S  REAPING  MACHINES, 

GREATLY  improved,  warranted  to  cut  twenty  acres  of 
wheat  in  a  day.  The  same  machine,  by  a  change  in  some 
of  its  parts,  will  cut  hemp;  this  was  satisfactorily  proved  last 
year  in  Kentucky.      >. 

Hiufcy'*  Com  and  Cob  Crudkcm,  lately  much  improved. 
Price  from  96  to  4^^Uara,  with  a  set  of  extra  grinders. 

Huctey^i  Com  Shelling  and  //«cAr(n<  Maehineg^  all  mannfac- 
tnred  and  kept  for  sale  by  the  aubsertber,  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. All  other  agriculiural  implements  made  to  order.  Bal- 
timore possesses  ample  facilities  for  shipping  to  all  ports  of 
the  United  States.  ORRD  HUSSEY. 

P.  S.  The  RcHping  Machines  tried  against  McGormack's,  last 
year,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  and  reported  upon  unfavorably  by 
a  committee,  was  an  experiment  machine,  made  to  sell  at  a 
low  price.  The  machines  ordered  of  me  by  Hen.  William  H. 
Roane,  one  of  the  committee,  (who  subsequently  changed  his 
opinion,  as  noticed  in  the  last  Cultivator)  is  my  ordinary  ma« 
chine,  so  well  known  as  i/wtcy'a  Heaping  Madiine*  now  adver- 
tised ;  this  machine  was  tried  against  MeCormack's  repeatedly 
in  the  tame  harvest,  with  decided  advanta^,  but  no  report  was 
made  of  any  trial  except  whan  my  ioNrior  machine  was 

O.K. 


IMPROVED  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  &c. 

ITH  a  view  of  facilitating  the  diffusion  of  Impror 
Breeds  of  Cattle— of  superior  fruit-trees  and  seeds  I 
field-crops,  and  of  improved  farming  utensils,  a  re^»ier  v 
be  kept  at  the  Hall  of  the  Ftate  Agricultural  Society,  in  t 
Old  State-House,  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  rccordiD?  tj 
names  abd  residences  of  persons  havmg  any  articles  of  il 
above  character  to  dispose  of.  Farmers,  stock-breeders,  fm 
growers  and  mechanics,  who  desire  to  buy  or  sell  iinprort 
articles  of  sny  kind  needed  in  farming,  can  have  ibeir  requrs 
registered  bj  addressing  the  subscriber,  post-paid— no  cbAfi 
being  made  tor  the  service.  It  Is  desirable  that  tbe  dirrriioi 
shall  be,  in  nil  cases,  as  specific  as  possible  in  reference 
prices,  qualities,  Ac. 

The  fre<^uent  requests  for  information  from  persons  deMroi 
of  improving  their  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  as  veut 
iheir  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains  and  fruits,  iodvce  il 
belief  that  a  registry  of  this  kind  will  be  found  mcapursb 
useful  la  promoting  the  objects  of  the  State  Agriculiural  !>o< 
ety— as  it  often  happens  thai  farmers  are  induced  tolry  exp 
riments  when  Improved  breeds  and  aeedf-  .un  be  convenient 
obtained.  .  ^    , 

Various  Improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  aoo  fot^J 
arc  now  registered ;  as  are  also  sundry  improved  ya"'^'*^*5 
wheat— well  worthy  of  attention  from  farmers  desirous  oi  oe 
tering  the  condition  of  their  stock  and  crops.  ... 

Agricultural,  and  other  ioumals  friendly  to  the  objects  oTtiu 
notice,  arc  requested  to  give  it  an  insertion.  ^    _  ^ 

HENRY  O'REILLY,  Roc, Set.  StaU ir»t 
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UOKTHLY  NOTICES. 

CammniKmlkMU  have  been  i^eeired  linea  our  tail, 
tea  L.  Dnranil,  Kiebmond,  C,  R.  S.  Bonleo,  P.  V.  C 
H-Dn.  C.  M.  A.J,,  J.  M,  JohniOD,  J.  O.  B.,  H.  R.Ro- 
fct.  FmnJe  Kcailcr,  A.  B.  C,  P.  F.  Cadj,  Wm.  Jen- 
mi,  R.  L.  Pall,  Doublffou. 

Uir  tlunki  are  relumeil  to  L.  Ddsand,  Derby,  Cl.,  far 
Uf  1  <Ioini  can  of  Dunnd  Com,  ■    baniliomc  8  rowi 
^llov  TariMjr,  which  w«  hav«  diMribuIeil  unong  s» 

lo  EiiiT  tL  WHiTiNa,  pabliihcn,  Lowell,  tora  copy 
*''■(«  Mrood  •dilion  of  Dr.  Dana  ■  Priti  Euiy  on  Ma- 
Kn,  Dhicb  can   be  hail  at  the  boolncores— price  |2{ 

To  Ha.  H.  L.  Euawoam,  Cora.  PalenH,  for  a  copy 
*h!i  iMnol  ReptH'l,  a  notice  of  which  will  be  founJin 
■**r  part  of  thii  paper. 

I'Pnrf.  Hall,  of  thiacily,  for  a  copy  of  hi*  AiMreu 
''an  ihe  Soewiyof  Natntal   Hittory   of  thi 
i-nloptal  Seminary. 

In  T  Fianwc,  K.I.  AgriculluriBt,  Nuhviile,  Tenn. 


of  Ihe  ayMem  of  EiIl___. 
»  "topted  in  Franklin  College,  at  Elm  Ci 
T!iJ  8.SKisKEi,  Eiq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  eUiUon  of 
^Tim k  Vouallt  Cat  le  Docloi 

I=»  L-Kemnedt,  Biq.,  rora  copy  of  the  Report  of 
7**""«  ">  U)<  Delaware  IntUlule  of  Ecieneea  ( 
■™!iaionn  anil  flooil,  which  cMCUrreil  in  Ihal 
^*%5,  IMS.  Thin  ii  a  very  intereiling  mi 
slLtdoiiiiue  have  perlbrmed  a  worlhy  tervi 
=^lfiii;tiiiJ  placing  upon  reconl  a  hiilory  of  Uii. 

■"mlmiry  ami  ilennictive  atonn.     The  ilamapL 

"  "       ti5O,00O.| 


The  Cdltitator  fob  Prehidus  and  Obatifitdv* 
DlHTaiBiTTioN.— Wehave  been  favored  thia  year  with  an 
iinunial  number  of  onlera  for  The  Cultivator  for  gntui- 
loiu  ilisTibuIion  anil  for  premiunu.  Among  olhen,  Jahes 
SLOiN,  E»q.  of  North  Carolina,  takes  ]00  copiei  of  lh« 
Cultivator,  ami  Hon.  J.  J.  MKav,  of  the  same  Stale,  SO 
of  Ihe  Cukivator,  and  100  of  the  Museum— The  Hamp. 
.  HamjxIenaDd  Franklin  Ag-.  Society  ol'Mass.,40or 
the  Culiivalor  bdi)  SO  of  the  Museum— Newcastle  (Del.) 
Ag.  Socie  y,  SO  copies  of  the  Cultivator- Brooke  aaX 
Ohio  Comilies  (Va.)  Society,  15-Charlolte  Co.  Sociely, 
ick,  IS-Winnebajto  Co.  Society,  III.,  12— 
Beneca  Co.  O.,  12-CortIarol  Co.  N.  Y.  24— Reusalaer, 
IS. 

(FLE  Edgas  akd  Molasses.— We  hiv«  received 
from  Mr.  T.  M.  Wait,  of  Windsor,  Vl.,  some  speomeM 
[or  maple  nigar  and  luoJasses,  both  of  which  are  superior 
)lo  any  we  have  seen,  exeeptine  the  sugar  made  by  Mr. 
iWoodworth,  whiih  took  Ihe  premium  at  Rochealer  laat 
year,  which  was  made  as  deictibed  on  page  21  of  our 
present  vol.  Thai  of  Mr.  Wonciworlh  was,  however, 
rsjiMrf,  whereas  the  only  deviation  from  the  usual  pro- 
cess, in  Ihe  manufacture  of  Mr.  Wail'i,  we  are  informetV 
!ii  "s;riet  lare  that  alt  ihe  veaiels  useil  are  kepi  ftrfteUf 
iKttt  end  cUan."  If  nothing  more  than  this  is  required 
to  make  maple  sugar  equal  to  the  beautiful  sample  sent 
us,  it  is  certainly  an  object  well  worthy  of  attention — et< 
peeially  when  it  is  coniidereil  that  this  quality  would 
reailily  bring  in  market  nearly  doMt  Ihe  price  of  Ih* 
common  article.  The  sample  sent  is  very  white,  pure, 
ml  of  tery  agreeable  taste.  The  molanea  is  also  very- 
Ine,  and  we  think  would  be  generally  preferred  to  anjr 
other  kind. 

Pbotection  AOAiNn-TRBBEEMoTH — ^Wehaveben 

own  a  "  bee -pro  lector,"  *o  called,  invent^i  and  patent- 

ed  by  Thos.  D.  Howell,  Of  Chandlenville,  HuakinguiB 

I  Co.  Ohio.     It  is  a  curious  contrivance.    The  bee^  inen-  . 

ing  the  hive,  pasi  over  a  thin  piece  of  boani,  sobalan- 
oeil  on  a  pivot  that  the  weight  of  the  bee  depresses  the 
end  next  the  hive  and  giiea  him  a  chance  to  enter.  It 
requires  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  bee,  to  depress  Iha 
board  lo  that  admistion  may  be  gained.  The  muth  be- 
ing lighter  than  the  bee,  (it  is  said,  by  Ihree-IiiurtbS,)  it 
is  Slated,  cannot  get  into  the  hive. «  When  it  shall  hats 
fully  anil  lalrly  tried,  wcihouldbegladtolcttnihot* 


il  w 

Fbeae  of  Natcse.- Mr.  L.  A.  Hdbbeu.  has  leR  at 

the  lOOms  or  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  old  Slate  Kail, 

_  u —  ...U-...   ^^^  ^^  U|g  ear  of  a  Sanon   ewe.     It  is 

a  hair  inches  in  length,  end  Ihree-rourtha 

of  an  iiich  In  diameter  at  the  base.    It  was  laken  oS*  with 

e  ear  on  which  it  grew  attached  to  it,  thus  showing 

sinly  its  origin. 

Portable  Gbist  Mit.l.— Hesan.  Gtnelsir  ft.  Co.  of 
Ballimore,  have  recently  got  up  a  grist  mill,  which  ia 
-ery  highly  spoken  of  by  a  correspomlent  of  the  Marlbo- 
o  (Md.)  Oazelte.  '<  IIcaD,'-'aay>  Ihe  writer,  "  be  work- 
hI  by  hand  or  horse-power;  with  two  men,  it  will  grind 
it  least  three  buslieli  ppr  hour,  and  with  fuur  horaes  I' 
will  grind  more  than  any  water-power  mill,  with  one 
of  burn,  in  Ihe  country.  'I'he  work  >■  done  in  • 
nliU  manner.  'Ibe  grain  on  be  eiUier  amply  chop 
p*d,  or  grtmnd  inta  imall  hominy,  oi  come  mttl,  M 
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tuul«  into  meal  as  fine  «■  floar  need  be.  This  is  done 
Bierely  by  turning  a  screw.  So  easily  can  it  be  moved, 
that  two  men  can  take  it  about  with  as  much  ease  as  they 
can  move  a  com-sheller  or  wheat  Can.  The  burrs  are 
of  cast  iron,  and  will  grind  from  three  to  five  hundred 
bushels  before  they  become  too  smooth  for  use,  when 
any  farm  hand  can  take  them  out  and  replace  them  with 
others,  which  cost  $3,50  per  pair.  There  is  no  other 
part  of  the  machine  that  will  not  last  an  age.  The  cost 
is  only  $40." 

«  Credit." — ^The  paragraph  alluded  to  by  the  Am. 
Af .  was  taken  from  some  paper,  where  it  appeared  with- 
out credit*  It  appeared  originally  we  belieye  in  the 
Western  F^mer's  Almanac.  We  could  easily  fill  a  col- 
umn with  a  list  of  articles  which  are  going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers,  copied  from  tlie  Cultivator  without  credit. 
Take  for  instanee  the  following,  from  papers  now  on  our 
table:  The  article  on  Poultry  in  the  Ulster  Huguenot, 
should  have  been  credltecl  to  the  Cultivator — also.  Soak- 
ing Corn,  in  the  KerU  News;  the  8ix  articles  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Mercer  Co.  Farnur  for  April;  the  JwesLrti" 
eles  under  the  Ag.  head  in  the  Peterboro  Chronicle  of 
April  30;  the  article  on  Lucem,  in  the  S.  C.  Temp.  Ad- 
TOcate  of  April  25,  and  two  other  articles  in  the  same  pa- 
per ;  History  of  the  Mercer  Potatoe  and  Culture  of  Tea 
in  America,  in  the  Zanesville  Gazette  of  May  15;  six  ar- 
ticles in  the  Ag.  department  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  of 
May  18;  thru  articles  in  the  Goshen  Clarion  of  May  23, 
ht»  &c.  These  omissions  to  give  the  proper  credit,  aire 
undoubtedly  accidental^  and  we  have  seldom  alluded  to 
them.  Greater  care  in  this  respect  is,  however,  desira- 
ble; and  we  hope  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  copying 
from  the  Culrivator,  will  remember  to  give  credit  to 
whom  credit  is  due. 

Frost. — There  was  a  hard  frost  hi  this  vicinity  on  the 
night  of  the  21  st  of  May.  Ice  was  formed  on  some  wa- 
ter which  stood  in  barrels,  to  the  thickness  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  in  some  places  the  ground  was  frozen. 
Beans,  and  other  tender  plants,  were  killed — com  and 
potatoes  that  were  above  ground,  were  cut  down,  but  not 
killed..  We  have  just  learned  from  a  gentleman  from 
Madison  county,  in  this  State,  that  the  damage  in  that 
aebtion  was  quite  heavy.  That  the  ground  was  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  two  to  three  inches,  and  that  great  fears 
were  entertained  that 'the  fruit  is  killed. 

New  Mode  or  Churning. — We  saw  in  the  street  the 
other  day,  a  chum  which  worked  itself.  It  was  moved 
by  a  weight,  which,  after  having  been  wound  up^  would 
keep  the  machine  in  motion  till  it  had  run  down.  A  ma- 
chine sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  weight  being 
wound  up  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  would  nm  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  invented  in  Saratoga  oounty,  (N. 
Y.)  but  we  did  not  learn  the  inventor's  name. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — Accounts  from  evei-y  section  of 
oar  country  aflbrd  the  prospect  of  a  most  abundant  wheat 
crop  this  season.  A  letter  from  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Esq. 
Dupage  county,  Illinois,  dated  May  14,  says : — "  The 
prospect  of  a  heavy  harvest  was  never  so  good.  The 
amount  sown  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  at  least  one 
quarter,  and  from  present  appearances  the  yield  will  ex- 
ceed per  acre  that  of  any  previous  crop.  Our  spring  has 
been  rather  cold  and  i^ry  wet,  consequently  corn-plant- 
ii^  is  late.'* 

Amusements  for  Farmers*  Boys. — Being  lately  at 
the  residence  of  one  of  our  most  intelligent  farmers,  our 
Attention  was  attracted  to  the  door  of  a  small  room  in  an 
out-building,  which  was  labelled  *« office."  On  in- 
quiry, we  learned  that  this  was  a  room  given  up  to  the 
boys.  Bantering,  we  found  it  fitted  up  with  miniature 
implements  of  husbandry,  seeds,  of  different  kinds,  a  fe\^' 
plants,  and  branches  of  ever-green;  the  walls  decorated 
with  portraits  of  celebrated  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
smd  poultiy;  while  on  some  shelves,  were  some  geolo- 
gical specimens,  and  several  juvenile  books  of  a  charac- 
ter calculated  to  inspire  a  taste  for  rural  life,  and  at  the 
nme  time  to  teach  correct  moiles  of  husbandry,  horti- 
culture, &c.,  the  whole  arranged  in  agreeable  order.  It 
struck  us  as  an  excellent  plan,  and  We  would  suggest  its 
l^neral  adoption.  It  furaishee  the  means  of  both  amuse- 
«ieBt  and  instruotlon.    How  infinitely  better  it  is  to  al- 


low  boys  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  part  of  (heir  time 
in  thus  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  investigation  of  those 
subjects  by  which  their  knowledge  of  nature  and  the 
world  aroimd  them  is  increased,  than  in  mixing  vilh 
rade  company  anJ^  becoming  contaminated  with  their 
vices. 

Northern  Light. — From  a  proapectns  of  this  workj 
we  learn  that  several  important  altemtions  and  improve*^ 
ments  are  proposed  for  the  coming  year.  It  will  b^ 
printed  in  the  royal  octavo  form,  jimilar  to  the  Cultivs^ 
tor,  instead  of  the  quarto,  as  heretofore,  on  fine  whit^ 
paper,  with  entire  new  type,  will  be  stitched,  and  en^ 
closed  in  a  neat  handsome  <!Over,  each  number  contaiaJji^ 
sixteen  pages.  Its  columns  will  be  filled  with  a  judicioui 
blending  of  L  iterature  and  Science.  Interesting  selectiou 
will  be  made,  tiiough  its  contents  will  be  chiefly  origi- 
nal. Mr.  A.  B.  8tb£ET,  the  present  talented  and  aceon^ 
plished  editor,  is  to  be  assisted  by  Dr.  T.  Rometn  Beck, 
favorably  known  for  his  former  contributions,  Professor 
Hall,  a  distinguished  geologic  and  man  of  general 
science,  8.  S.  Bandall,  Esq.,  Deputy  Super intemlent  of 
Common  Schools  in  this  State,  with  other  contributors. 
The  talent  thus  engaged  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the 
Northern  Light  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  publicl 
The  first  number  of  the  new  series,  will  appear  in  the 
second  week  in  June,  and  will  be  aocceeded  by  otlien 
on  the  first  and  firteenth  of  each  month.  Terms,  a  dollar 
a  year  in  advance. 

Farming  Implsmbnts. — ^Inventors  and  manafactnnni 
of  improved  farming  implements  may  find  it  to  their  ad. 
vantage  to  send  models  or  speoimena  to  the  Hall  of  the 
New-York  SUte  Agricultufal  Society,  in  the  old  State- 
House,  Albany.  The  Agriculturad  Hall  adjoins  Uie  rooms 
devoted  to  the  Geologiod  collection — is  visited  by  many 
persons  from  all  quarters  in  passing  through  Albany— 
and  articles  placed  there  for  exhibition  may  prove  ex- 
tensively beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the 
farming  community.  Any  such  articles  may  be  directed 
to  Henry  O'Reilly,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Stale  Ag- 
ricultufal Society,  Albany.  (P^  The  Agricultural  papen 
in  this  and  other  States,  are  requested  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject by  copying  this  notice. 

Premium  on  Cotton. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Apalachicola,  have  awarded  a  premium  of  a  tea  set  to 
Col.  A.  M'DoNALD  of  Eufalla,  Ala.,  for  the  best  20  bales 
of  cotton  sold  in  that  market  last  season.  The  cotton  was 
sold  afterwards  at  10|  cis.  per  lb.  The  premium  for  tlie 
best  50  bales  was  awarded  to  Capt.  Thornton  of • 

The  Michigan  Farmer. — This  is  published  st  Jack- 
son, semi-monthly,  at  $1,00  a  year,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moose- 
It  deserves  a  liberal  support,  which  we  doul>t  not  is  se* 
corded  to  it  by  the  intelligent  farmers  of  Michigan. 

Charcoal. — ^Our  con'espondent  at  Columbus,  (Ga.) 
J.  G.  W.,  will  find  in  the  back  numbers  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor,  which  have  been  sent  according  to  his  dirrctions,  all 
the  information  we  can  give  him  on  tlie  use  of  charcoal 
as  a  manure.  Several  experiments  were  matle  with  char- 
coal last  year,  and  we  should  be  glud  to  I  cam  the  readt 
— particularly  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  results  of  the 
trials  made  of  it,  by  our  correspondent,  Za.  Dbvuhosv, 
Ksq.  of  Virginia. 

Warren's  Horse  Power ^W,  F.  B.  of  BashTill«». 

|Ga.  will  find  the  information  he  wants,  respecting  the 
price  of  this  machine,  in  an  advertisement  in  this  paper. 
We  do  not  know  the  cost  of  shipping  it  to  Savannah. 

"  J.  J/.  Jlf.»»  Adams  Co,,  Pa— The  charge  for  insert- 
ing your  advertisement  three  times,  would  be  $6,w. 

S,  IK.,  iVhaUn's  Store ^If  we  can  find  a  person  who 

will  answer  your  purpose,  you  shall  hear  from  ««•      , 

Corrfxtion The  paragraph  about  "Blind  TcetJi  m 

Man,"  proves  to  be  all  a  mistake.    Mr.  Johnson  assure* 
us  that  he  wrote  "  young  mare,*'  instead  of  "  man. 


n 


GiNGK^  Befr.— One  pint  of  molasses  and  two  ^l^"- 
fuls  of  ginger  put  into  a  pail  to  be  half  filled  with  wu^j 
water;  when  well  stirred  together,  fill  ^*P*'l^,  -jmt 
water,  leaving  room  for  one  pint  of  yeast,  which 
not  be  put  in  until  lukewarm.   Place  it  on*  ^^^^/i 
for  the  night,  and  botUe  it  m  the  morning.— 5»«***' 
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FOOD  FOR  WORK-HORSES— TREATMENT  FOR 

«  HEAVES.'' 


Mr.  E.  H.  NoBTHBUP,  of  Shorebam,  Vt.,  inquires 
•*  WjBt  ii  the  best  mode  of  feeding^  the  roadster  and 
vsft-hone?'*    <<Is  there  any  cure  for  heaves  T' 

We  tio  not  find  the  disease  here  called  <<  heaves,"  de- 
scribed bf  that  name  in  the  English  works.   The  diseases 
bcs^ribed  under  (be  terms  chronic  coiUgh,  thick' wind,  hro- 
kucM^  tckeeze,  roaring,  &c.,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
sre  a  dtis  country  frequently  confounded  under  the  term 
.*'    They  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  af- 
of  the  lungs.    The  best  food  for  horses  so 
ie  that  which  is  nutricious,  rather  succulent,  and 
fna!fBw»l  into  a  small  compass.     Dry  food,  entirely,  es- 
pKoHj  a  larspe  quantity  of  poor  or  dusty  hay,  is  very 
btti  far  them.     Vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  ruta*baga, 
eamt^  ^lc*  are  reiy  good.    The  preference  is  by  some 
^r»ai  given  to  carrots,  but  we  have  tested  the  good  ef- 
Cee3  of  poiatocs  in  such  cases,  and  uTkuld  recommend 
ifecir  Bse  where  carrots  cannot  well  be  hatl.    The  horse's 
ihnadi  sixwld  not  be  crowded,  and  he  should  be  only 
Bodctatcly  exerciseil,  especially  soon  after  eating.    We 
kive  kaovn  bones  that  were  said  to  have  the  heaves,  or 
to  be  bro^ea-wioded,  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor,  with 
rraver  fosdiiig  and  use,  for  several  years;  but  a  radical 
csrc  issoitobe  expected. 
IsitfcRoeeto  Che  inquiry  about  feeding,  we  remark, 

flttt  the  pnetiee  of  <<  chaffing"  or  cutting  the  fodder  and 

mixii^  viA  k  the  g'rain,  (the  latter  in  a  ground  s!ate,) 

ii  ^!i}f  approved,  and  is  every  year  coming  to  be  more 

sdopttd.   Hay  and  straw  may  be  cut  together,  if  desired, 

ad  if  the  bone  is  not  hard  worked,  a  great  saving  may 

a  this  vaj  be  inade. 

Yoaalt,iB  bis  Treatise  on  the  Horse,  says~<<  Chaff  may 
feeennposedof  equal  quantities  of  clover,  or  meadow 
hiT,  and  vbeaten,  oaten,  or  barley  straw,  cut  into  pieces 
<if  a  tparter  or  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  mingled  well 
together;  the  allowance  of  oats  or  beans,  is  afterwards 
sdtied  and  mixed  with  the  chaff." 

Be  advises  (he  bruising  or  grinding  of  the  beans  and 
oa^  In  this  eountry,  Indian  com  might  be  properly 
aibititaied  fur  beans.  Mr.  Youatt  says  the  prejudice 
vb'icb  tome  have  evinced  against  bruising  the  oats  is, 
**  so  br  as  the  larmer-s  horse  and  the  wagon-horse  is 
eoBctned,  altogether  unfounded.  Horses  of  quicker 
dsia^t,  except  they  are  naturally  disposed  to  scour, 
will  thrive  better  with  bruised,  than  with  whole  oats; 
^  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  will  be  extracted 
from  the  food,  and  it  will  always  be  easy  to  apportion  the 
^{itity  of  straw  or  beans  to  the  effect  of  the  mixture  on 
the  bowels  of  the  horse.  The  principal  alteration  that 
Aoald  be  made  on  the  horse  of  harder  and  more  rapid 
vork,sQeh  as  the  stage-coach  horse,  &c.,  is  to  increase 
fte  qoancity  of  hay  and  diminish  tiiat  of  straw.  Two 
tmaes  of  hay  may  be  cut  with  one  of  straw.  *  •  *  For 
the  ai^iculCnral  and  cart-horse,  eight  pounds  of  oats  and 
two  of  beans  should  be  added  to  every  twenty  pounds  of 
chaff;  and  4hiriy- four  or  thirty-six  pounds  of  the  mixture 
*ul  be  suflicient  for  any  moderate  sized  horse,  with  fair 
<v  eren  hani  work.  The  dray  and  wagon-horse,  may 
nqaire  forty  pounds.  Hay  in  the  rack  at  night  is  sup- 
poieJ  to  be  omitted  altogether.     •  •  • 

"  Horses  are  very  fontl  of  this  provender.    The  majo- 

ri'y  of  thorn,  after  having  been  accustomed  to  it,  will 

>tTe  the  best  oa's  given  to  them  alone,   for  the  sake  of 

the  mingled  chaff  and  com.     We  would,  however,  cau- 

^  the  tanner  noD  to  set  apart  too  much  damaged  hay 

liT  the  manufacture  of  the  chaff.     The  horse  may  be 

thai  iniucet)  to  eat  that  which  he  would  otherwise  re- 

^i*\  ^lUt  if  the  nourishing  property  of  the  hay  has  been 

ittiaireJ.  or  it  has  acquired  an  iqjurious  principle,  the 

^of«  will  either  lose  condition,  or  become  diseased. 

'I'tR  iDjory  is  done  by  the  eating  of  damageil  hay  or 

*"n  oau  than  is  generally  imagined.     There  will  t>e 

"Scicat  saving  in  the  diminished  cost  of  the  provender 

^f  ^  istronoction  of  the  straw,  and. in  the   improve«l 

co^JOB  of  the  horse,  without  poisoning  him  with  the 

'•^of  the  larm. 

"While  (he  mixtura  of  ehaff  with  the  com  prevents 
^con  from  being  too  rapidly  devouredy  and  a  portion 


of  it  swallowed  whole,  and  therefore  the  stomach  is  not 
too  loaded  with  that  on  which,  as  containing  the  jnoit 
nutriment,  its  chief  digestive  power  should  be  exertec^ 
yet,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  gained  by  thi» 
mode  of  feeding,  and  more  is  left  for  rest.  When  «. 
horse  comes  in  wearied  at  the  close  of  the  day  it  occa- 
pies,  after  he  has  eaten  his  com,  two  or  three  hours  to 
clear  his  rack.  On  the  system  of  manger-feeding,  the 
chaff  beiag  already  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  beana 
and  oats  bruised,  he  is  able  fully  to  satisfy  his  appetite  ia 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Two  additional  hours  are  therefore 
devoted  to  rest.  This  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of 
much  consideration  even  in  the  farmer's  stable,  and  of 
immense  consequence  to  the  postmaster,  the  slage-coach 
proprietor,  and  the  owner  of  every  hard  worked  horse.*'  J 

We  have  known  several  establishments  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses  were  kept  entirely  for  the 
road,  and  fed  wholly  on  cut  bay  with  com-meal  mixed 
with  it.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  is  thrown  into  a 
large  trough,  wetted  a  little,  and  the  due  proportion  of 
meal  mixed,  and  stirred  well  together.  X)oni  and  oob* 
meal  does  well. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  our  correspondent,  ''What 
food  will  fatten  a  horse  quickest  1"  we  reply,  good  sweet 
clover  hay,  free  from  dust,  cured  with  all  Uie  heads  and 
leaves  on,  with  boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  or  instead  of 
the  meal  boiled  oats,  will  fatten  a  horse  very  rapidly; 
and  where  the  object  was  merly  to  fatten  him,  we  would 

use  this  food. 

«■  ■        ■  * 

BEFECT  IN  POTATOES. 


At  the  Agricultnral  Meeting  at  the  old  State  HaO  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  25th,  the  subject  for  diseussiois 
was  the  defect  which  occnrred  ill  potatoes  last  year.  Re- 
marks were  elicited  from  various  gentlemen,  and  the 
subject  seemed  very  much  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
present.  Dr.  Lee  observed  that  the  defect  which  wae 
complained  of  here  last  year,  had  prevailed  in  pttfts  of 
Europe  fbr  several  years,  and  he  referred  to  the  theory 
of  some  writers  there,  that  the  det^t  was  occasioned  by 
the  degeneracy  of  varieties  from  age.  The  facts  brought 
out  at  the  meeting,  did  not  seem  to  support  the  idea  that 
the  defect  here,  could  properly  be  attributed  to  that  cause» 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  appear  to  prevail  most  with  the 
oldest  varieties.  The  most  hardy  kinds,  ii  seems,  have 
been  least  affected,  and  the  least  hardy,  as  the  Mercer, 
(or  Chenango,)  Foxite,  &e.,  the  most.  It  was  nearly  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  spoke  on  the  sutjjeet, 
that  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  defeet,  (or  as  some 
called  it  « disease,*^  bttt  year,  was  caused  by  the  very 
warm  and  wet  weather,  following  a  severe  and  long  con* 
tinned  drouth.  This  idea  was  supported  by  many  state- 
ments that  potatoes  which  were  planted  on  dry  Mril,  and 
so  early  that  they  reached  maturity  before  the  grot 
change  alluded  to  in  the  season  came  on,  were  scarcely 
affected  at  all,  whereas  the  same  varieties  planted  later 
and  being  in  an  immature  state  when  the  change  took 
place,  were  nearly  worthless  when  harvested,  or  had  be- 
come so  during  the  winter. 

Dr.  Emmons  made  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
defect.  He  hail  taken 'some  pailh  to  examine  it,  and  he 
considered  it  quite  analagous  to  gangrene  in  animals — ^he 
was  satisfied  it  was  not  a  fungus*  He  should  suppow  it 
would  render  potatoes  unwholesome  for  animals,  Jind  he 
hatl  heard  of  several  cases  where  it  was  believed  they 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  cattle;  but  he  knew  a  man 
who  had  given  them  in  large  qpantities  to  hogs,  and  had 
not  yet  discovereil  any  bad  consequences  from  it  to  them. 

Ic  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  it  ii 
best  to  plant  potatoes  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  ground 
is  in  suitable  condition.  The  yield,  it  was  thought,  was 
generally  better,  and  they  were  less  liable  to  blight,  or 
defect  of  any  kind. 

Cucumbers. — A  writer  in  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  says  he  has  entirely  discanled  the  old  mode  ot 
allowing  cucumbers  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  trains  them  to  trellises,  and  finds  that  he  has  not  half 
the  trouble  with  them  that  is  required  by  the  old  plan» 
and  that  the  plants  oootinae  much  longer  in  bearings 
when  so  treated. 
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MINERAL  MANURES. 

Of  all  the  manures  tenneii  mineral,  those  that  come 
tmder  the  denomiDation  of  nUphtUtM,  or  those  in  which 
the  mineral  base  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important.  Of  these,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  (Epsom  salts,)  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  sulphates  of  lime  or  gypsam,  are  the  most  common 
and  useful. 

The  action  of  the  sulphates  is  most  conspicuous  on  the 
eoltivated  grasses,  leguminous  plants  and  the  roots;  on 
grains  they  do  not  produce  results  as  decisive,  though 
occasionally  insUmces  of  great  benefit  from  their  use  may 
be  adduced.  The  chemicU  analysis  of  plants,  carried  on 
ao  successfully  by  the  Oerman  experimenters,  by  deter- 
asining  the  constituents  of  the  several  cultii'ateU  plants, 
has  shown  which  of  the  mineral  manures  are  the  most 
necessary  for  each;  and  the  results  thus  arrived  at,  are 
the  more  satisfactory,  as  they  are  found  in  the  main  to 
perfectly  agree  with  those  obtained  In  practice.  To  show 
this,  we  here  append  a  table,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Johnston's  Chemistry.  It  shows  the  constitution  of 
the  ash  of  several  grasses  and  clovers,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  sulphates.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  ash  of  each  was 
examined. 

Rid         WkiU 

SnlplolM.       Jtyc  ttrmit.  Clover.      Clover.  Luetme,  Sainfoin. 

Yeiavb, e«»i      i9*M       at'Os       is-40       'jo-oi 

JBoda, a  94  ft'S9  ft>79  6-16  4<37 

Xime, 7S4  9760  93-38  48-31  21-95 

Magnesia, 0-90  3-33  3-06  3-48  S-Sti 

Sulphuric  Acid,  3-A3  4*47  3<M  4-<M  -3-41 

tireat  as  is  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  on  white 
«lover,  larmers  we  think  will  generally  agree  that  it  is 
exceeded  by  the  action  on  re<l  clover,  a  result  to  be  ex- 
pacted  from  the  tableland  atill  greater  Is  the  eifect  on 
Juceme,  as  some  limited  experiments  nuule  by  us  have 
^monstrated.  This  too,  the  analysis  would  indicate. 
The  sulphates  of  potash  we  have  never  used,  but  the  Eu- 
jopean  journals  declare  the  results  of  experiments  on 
plants  to  conform  to  the  analysis,  and  that  as  a  iiressing 
tor  white  clover,  it  is  superior  lo  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
Another  useful  hint  may  be  taken  from  this  table,  which 
Js^  that  a  quantity  of  the  sulphates  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  one  kind  of  plant,  would  be  insufficient  for  an- 
<i(her.  Thus  compare  rye  grass  and  clover,  and  it  will 
jbe  seen  that  a  top  dressing  which  would  cause  the  first 
to  thrive,  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  latter.  So  (ar  as 
regards  the  common  grasses,  rye  grass,  herds  grass, 
timothy,  &c.  the  nitrates  are  more  efficient  in  promoting 
their  growth  than  the  sulphates,  while  for  the  clovers 
and  their  kindred  plantSy  the  sulphates  are  to  be  preferred. 

If,  as  Prof.  JohastoD  sappotes,  the  value  of  the  sul- 
phates is  to  be  aiaialy  attributed  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
they  contain,  it  would  be  important  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  values  as  a  manure  to  ascertain 
the  several  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  may  be 
aeen  in  the  following  table,  in  the  first  column  of  which 
the  proportion  of  acid  is  shown,  and  in  the  second,  the 
4|iiantity  of  each  that  a  gallon  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  will  dissolve.  Thus  100  lbs.  of  burned  gyp- 
aum  contain  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as 

196 lbs.  common  gypsum,  [Of psum burned  l-6th  lb.  to  the  gull 
198    •<   sulph.  of  potash,  <'    unburn.  l.4(h  " 

104   '<       <*    soda  dry,      |SuI.  ofpotJifth,    U2  « 

S35  *'        "      ••     CIVS.     I    "of  soda  dry.  1-9  " 

280   "       **    roagaesui.  *'     cry».  a  1-9  '<      . 

I*  "  of  magDesia,4  " 

These  tables  prove  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  much 
the  cheapest  and  best  application  of  the  sulphates,  admit- 
ting that  the  value  de)>ends  on  the  acid  alone;  and  if  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Liebig  that  its  principal  value  is 
found  in  Its  bein^^  an  absorbent  of  ammonia,  the  result 
•will  not  be  essenlially  different.  Its  effect  loo,  will  be 
the  most  durable;  as  the  small  quantity  soluble  in  a  given 
quantity  of  watefj  will  prevent  its  speedy  solution  and 
disappearance  in  the  soil.  Where,  however,  plants  arc 
oblif^ed  to  rely  mainly  on  dews  instead  of  rains  fur  their 
moisture,  a  dressin)?  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia 
would  be  prefepable,  as  more  readily  soluble.  The  bet- 
ter way  then  of  applying  the  sulphates  of  soda  or  potash, 
arould  be  in  solution,  very  weak,  and  sprinkled  over  the 


growing  crop  from  a  water  cart.     Prof.  Johnston  thioia 
100  lbs.  per  acre  would  be  mfllcienti 

Considerable  dilTerence  of  opinion  has  existed  smong 
farmers  as  to  the  best  time  for  the  application  of  siilphats 
of  lime  to  the  soil  or  crops.  We  have  found  the  inoa 
benefit  when  applied  directly  to  the  plants,  but  whether 
applied  to  the  soil  or  to  the  crop,  we  have  rarely  if  ever 
found  it  fail.  We  prefer  using  it  after  the  plants  are  well 
advanced,  and  this  opinion  would  seem  to  receive  coon- 
tenance  from  the  experiments  institnted  by  Prof.  Koris 
to  test  this  point.  The  plant  was  elover*  and  it  wii 
found  that  the  produce  of  different  parts  of  the  same  fkeU 
was  in  the  following  proportions: 

Undressed, 100  lbs. 

TopdreMcd,  30tli  of  March, 132   « 

"  13th  of  April, ,   140   « 

«  27th  of  April, 156   « 

This  result  would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Pes- 
chier,  that  gypsum  on  the  leaves  of  plants  is  eonvensd 
into  a  carbonate,  by  the  absorption  of  the  sulphuric  seid. 


TURNCPS. 


Tumeps  are  better  adapted  to  light,  than  heavy  soili. 
Sandy  soils  that  are  too  light  for  potatoes,  will  frequeol- 
ly  give  a  good  crop  of  turneps,  b}*  the  application  of  a 
top-dressing  of  ashes  and  some  compost  manure. 

As  a  crop  for  winter  feeding,  thetumep  is  valnable) 
both  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  common  English  fUt 
lumep,  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
the  first  oF  August,  in  this  latitude,  and  will  give  a  good 
yield.  This  kind  does  pretty  well  for  feedinf^  the  fore 
part  of  the  winter,  but  becomes  soft  and  corky  by  Json- 
ary,  and  is  not  worth  much.  Other  kinds  keep  better.  The 
Yellow  Aberdeen  and  the  Swedish  or  Ruta  Baga  are  proba- 
bly as  profitable  for  late  feeding  as  any.  The  Ruta  Ba{>i 
should  be  sown  in  June,  (as  early  as  the  20th)  to  ensure  the 
greatest  yield.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  seeti, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  get  that  produced  by  the  best 
shaped  roots,  and  the  more  particular  has  been  the  selec- 
tion, and  the  longer  it  has  been  continued,  the  better  will 
be  the  seeil,  and  the  truer  the  roots.  The  same  prioci* 
pie  applies  in  this  case  as  in  animals— teJecfioa  is  the 
grand  source  of  improvement.  The  tumep  comes  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  rather  northern  latitudes;  hence  It 
is  quite  an  object  to  obtain  seed  from  those  regions.  Tie 
English  and  Scotch  are  usually  very  particular  in  selec- 
ting their  tumeps  for  seed,  and  on  this  account  their  seed 
is  generally  preferable. 

The  Ruta  Baga  keeps  well,  and  with  proper  care  will 
be  good  tin  May.  It  is  considered  a  good  root  for  sheep 
and  young  stock,  but  is  not  so  well  liked  for  milch  cows 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  impart  a  flavor  to  the  but- 
ter. On  tliis  account,  carrots  or  beets  are  preferred  for 
cows. 

The  yield  of  the  tumep  crop,  varies  acconling  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  cultivation,  &,c.,  from  400  to  800 
bushels  per  acre.  The  flat  tumep  may  be  sown  after  a 
crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  off  the  ground,  and  if  well 
cultivated,  will  do  well. 

We  prefer  the  driil  moile  of  sowing  tumeps.  It  is  the 
most  exact — the  roofs  are  made  to  occupy  the  ground 
better — there  is  a  better  chance  of  working  amoncr  them 
to  keep  down  the  weeds — there  is  a  saving  of  seed,  and 
a  general  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  besides  getting  ge* 
neraliy  a  better  yield. 

There  are  various  machines  for  sowing  seed.  There 
is  one  maile  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  at  a  cost  of  only 
about  five  dollars,  that  answers  ireii  for  sowing  tuniep^ 
onions  and  see<ls  of  that  size.  Otliers  may  be  hail  of 
larger  size,  at  ten  to  fifteen  dollars. 

For  the  Ruta  Baga,  the  rows  may  be  two  feel  or  mor» 
apart,  so  as  to  give  room  for  working  the  spaces  with  a 
small  harrow  or  cultivator.  By  planting  two  rows  pret- 
ty close  together,  say  a  font  apart,  the  other  spaces  may 
be  left  three  feet  apart,  which  will  give  ample  room  for 
the  use  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  crop  will  not,  probably, 
be  diminished  in  yield. 

Sprinkling  gooseberry  and  currant  budies  with  SMP" 
suds,  is  recommended  to  prevent  mildew. 
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CANC  FLY  OF  GRENADA. 


Thra^gli  th%  poli(ene»B  of  Joseph  I.  Dill,  Esq.  of 
BerBBibiy  we  have  received  from  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  ^  Iilaait  of  GrenaAla,  drawings  of  an  Insect  called 
fte  ^caae  fly,"  which  Irom  1831  to  1836,  was  the  cause 
of  (rest  ttanngc  16  the  planters  of  that  Island  by  its  at- 
tteki  oo  fhe  sogar  cane. 

From  the  drawings  and  deocription,  we  have  little  hes- 
hatioB  m  proooancing  the  insect  an  apkU,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  parantlc  animals,  of  which  almost  every  plant 
has  A  peculiar  species.  We  had  not  before  heard  of  one 
tihifc'ufc  to  the  canew  and  should  be  glail  to  learn  wheth- 
er khss  been  known  in  the  sugar  districts  of  this  coun- 
tiy.  tsaoddea  appearance  and  exit  at  Grenada,  as  will 
ke  KCB  6om  the  following  communication,  i^  very  sin- 
faitr: 

He  insect  was  first  diwovered  soon  after  the  hurricane 
of  K3I,  and  made  its  appearance  on  the  windward  coast, 
cr  St.  Andrew's  parish ;  it  was  therefore  gejierally  sup- 
posed u>  bare  been  iniixxluced  by  means  of  the  hurri- 
ooe,  bat  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  hail  nut  existed  in 
the  hiaad  previous  to  that  time,  for  a  disease  appearetl 
uung  the  eane»  on  Telescope  estate,  some  years  before, 
tat  that  V3S  partial  and  created  little  inquiry,  as  the  da- 
VB^  ■ttaoed  was  but  trifling. 

ItsdisippcaLiance  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  is  envelo- 

p»l  ia  n  VBch  mystery  as  its  ajipearance ;  during  all  that 

tine,  ertfj  wans   was  tried  to  destroy  ir,  but  without 

ffceoi;  ike  cane  leaves  were  washed  with  a  mixture  of 

tool,  foict  lime,  lees  from  the  distilleries,  and  all  sorts 

9fmte$  wtn  applied;  tarreii  boards  were  used  as  traps, 

JBflMBw  Dombers  were  destroyed,  but  they  continued  to 

iKRsse  aad  S|>read. 

At  irv,  its  ra^iges  were  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
A.  lodrew'^  great  river  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  estates 
ia  ibat  immediate  neighborhood  sufibred  most  th rough- 
ed; some  of  them  to  the  extent  of  three  quai'ters  of  their 
cmal  crops,  some  two-thirds,  and  others  one-half;  for 
imisDee,  estates  averaging  a  crop  of  300  hogsheads,  were 
Tcdoced  to  60  or  80 — gradually  lessening  as  the  insects 
increased  from  1831  to  1834-5,  when  it  was  at  its  worst; 
ciCa^es  in  the  interior  suffered  much  less  than  on  the  sea 
eoasL  Cane  cultivation  being  almost  continuous  from  the 
^OTc  river  in  the  direction  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  insects 
qFread  rapidly,  but  where  it  was  interrupted  by  brush  or 
pTOTKOi  grounds,  their  progress  was  comparatively  re- 
brded.    I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  extent  of  the  da- 
■age  sQstaised  from  St.  Patrick's  round  to  the  lee  side 
of  ifae  Island,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  much  less  than 
in  ibe  district  above  alluded  to ;  a  few  were  seen  as  far 
BeaiisJoDr,  about  6  miles  from  St.  George's. 

FVom  St.  Andrew's  towards  St.  Davitl's,  the  cane  cul- 
tivation is  more  interrupted,  their  progress  was  slow,  and 
tat  litUe  damage  sustained;  they  did  not  reach  Sesesse 
esta:*,  which  was  their  extreme  point  in  that  direction^ 
catil  the  year  1835,  and  not  until  the  canes  were  sufil- 
cieatly  advanced  in  growth  to  defy  their  ravages.  As 
be&re  stated,  early  in  the  following  year  they  disappear- 
«!  simoltaiieously  throughout  the  Island. 

Gneral  remarks. — ^The  insect  commenced  its  ravages 
»»on  as  the  young  canes  began  to  shoot,  depositing  its 
cfSs  on  the  backs  of  the  canes  as  thick  as  possible.     The 
Jiaat  immeiliately  sickened,  changed  color  to  yellow,  and 
from  that  to  black ;  the  leaves  became  covered  with  a 
{liauKMa  substance,  and  the  young  canes  either  died,  or 
*eir  vegetation  was  so  materially  checked  as  to  prevent 
**beir  ever  arriving  at  maturity;  consequently  the  small 
^laantity  of  sugar  made  from  them  was  of  very  bad  quali- 
ty.  Whole  fields  were  thus  completely  blighfed.     On 
«tlklng  among  the  canes,   the   insects  would  rise  in 
ebadf, 

IKinnj  the  prevalence  of  these  insects  in  Grenaila,  I 
»»ve.l  an  estate  in  St.  David's  parish.  In  August, 
i*«- 1  went  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  and 
f^'^^ollj  preserved  in  a  box  prepared  for  the  pui^ose, 
woe  infected  plants,  and  I  succeeded  in  conveying  them 
ftii^e  (0  London,  with  the  insects  on  their  leaves  in  every 
*a^.  from  the  egg  to  the  matured  living  fly.  I  placed 
li^ea  ia  the  hands  of  the  merchants  in  whose  employ  I 
^  was,  and  whose  estates,  particularly  in  St.  Amhrew's 


parish,  bad  suffered  to  the  extent  of  many  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  sugar.  I  went  away  to  the  country  myself,  and 
my  time  was  completely  o.cupied,  so  that  I  know  not 
what  was  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  if  any,  relative  to 
the  insects;  but  I  subsequently  heard  that  my  box  and 
plants  had  been  sent  to  the  Entomological  Society,  Lon- 
don. A  Grenada  Plantbb* 


HAY  MAKING. 


We  think  it  best  to  cut  grass  for  bay,  as  near  a*  poMi- 
ble  to  the  time  when  it  is  in  ftdlest  bloom.  Of  coune, 
if  it  is  cut  when  most  of  it  is  in  this  state,  some  noay  be  a 
little  past,  and  some  may  not  have  quite  reachetl  ftill 
bloom.  We  know  there  has  heretofore  been  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  stage  grass  should  be  in  when 
it  is  cut,  but  we  believe  the  experience  of  the  best  farm- 
ers is  in  agreement  with  the  position  above  assumed. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  curing  herbs,  cut  them 
when  in  this  stage,  because  it  is  known  that  they  contain 
at  that  time  the  most  of  that  peculiar  principle  from, 
which  they  derive  their  efficacy  and  value.  The  saccha- 
rine or  sugar  principle,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  nutriment  in  herbage,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  quantity  at  the  |)eriod  of  bloom.  It  may  some- 
times be  expedient  to  cut  grass  before  it  has  reached  this 
state;  particularly  where  it  falls  down,  and  Is  in  danger 
of  souring  or  rotting.  When  this  happens,  it  should  be 
cut,  whatever  state  it  may  be  in,  because  if  it  remams  on 
the  ground  it  will  spoil,  and  the  fermentation  which 
takes  place,  will  destroy  the  roots.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage in  cutting  grass  before  the  seed  forms,  is  that  the 
roots  are  not  so  much  exhausted,  and  the  after  growth  li 
much  more  vigorous. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  the  practice  to  mow 
the  grass  and  let  it  lie  untouched  on  the  ground,  <'  thro> 
sunshine  and  shower,"  for  several  days  before  it  iM 
stacked  or  put  in  the  bam.  It  is  quite  common  to  beghi 
Monday  and  continue  to  mow  till  Saturday,  when  with 
hand-rakes  and  horse-rakes,  all  turn  in,  take  it  up  and 
stack  it;  and  this  is  done  too,  without  much  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  it  is  raked,  or  to 
what  it  may  hare  been  after  it  was  cut.  The  appearance 
of  the  animals  which  are  fed  on  hay  thus  managed,  is 
evidence  enough  of  its  worthlessness. 

After  grass  is  cut  and  partly  dried,  it  ought  never  to  be 
exposed  to  dew  or  wet.  The  best  way  is  to  spread  out 
the  mown  grass  evenly,  as  soon  as  the  wet  has  dried  off 
from  the  spaces  between  the  swathes,  and  before  the  dew 
i^lls  in  the  evening,  rake  it  and  put  it  in  cock.  Where 
the  crop  is  heavy,  considerable  time  will  be  gained  In 
making,  by  this  plan.  If  it  is  only  wilted  when  it  is  put 
in  cock,  it  will  in  a  short  time  umlergo  a  sweat,  which 
will  much  facilitate  its  making  when  it  is  again  opened 
to  the  sun.  Many  good  farmcn  believe  that  it  will  make 
more  in  two  days,  if  it  is  kept  in  cock  twelve  hours,  than 
;it  will  make  in  three  days  without  being  put  in  cock. 

In  making  clover  hay,  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  not 
exposing  it  much  to  the  sun  after  it  is  first  wilted.    We 
speak  from  experience,  having  practiced  various  modes* 
and  we  are  certain  that  it  may  be  made  with  less  labor^ 
and  that  it  is  of  far  superior  quality,  when  cured  in  cock« 
than  In  any  other  way.    When  the  swathes  are  a  little 
wilted,  pitch  them  into  cocks — laying  it  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  stand  the  weather,  which  is  easily 
done  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care.    Examine  the  hay 
from  day  to  day  to  sec  how  the  process  of  curing  advan- 
ces, and  when  it  seems  to  be  so  well  made  that  whfc 
what  it  will  dry  in  handling,  it  will  do  to  put  in  the  bam 
I  or  B'ack,  turn  over  the  cocks,  loosen  up  the  bottoms  a  lit- 
Ule  with  a  fork,  and  proceed  to  load  it.    Clover  hay  thus 
loured,  is  not  likely  to  heat  in  the  mow  or  stack,  and  from 
I  having  every  loaf  and  head  saved,  will  be  found  to  be 
'very  nutritious  and  much  relished  by   all  animals.    In 
I  fact,  we  believe  that  clover  hay,  properly  cured,  will 
make  more  flesh,  milky  or  butter,  than  any  other  hay* 
I  pound  for  pound.    The  prejudice  against  clover,  has  ari- 
sen from  the  bad  manner  of  curing  it.    Knocked  about 
as  it  frequently  is,  wet  and  dried  by  turns,   it  loses  its 
leaves  and  heads,  and  becomes  little  else  than  a  mats  oC 
itas(ele»  stems,  which  no  animal  will  eat. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 

SigricnUnre  anb  its  kin&rci^  Scicuces.' 


NICKING. — This  is  the  name  of  an  operation  perfor- 
tneil  on  the  tail  of  a  horse,  to  cause  him  lo  carry  it  in  a 
more  eleva'ed  position.  It  consists  in  cutting  the  ten> 
dons  in  several  places  on  the  underside  of  the  tail,  by  the 
aid  of  a  keen  pointed  Icnifej  and  then  keeping  the  tail  el- 
,  eva'.el  by  means  of  pulleys,  &c.  until  it  has  healed.  As 
the  practice  can  Scarcely  fail  to  injure  the  strength  of  the 
animal,  and  as  besides  it  is'  cruel  and  barbarous  as  well 
fts  useless,  (he  practice  should  be  exploded  by  all  breed- 
ers or  owners  of  this  noble  animal. 

NIGHT  SOIL. — The  excrement  produced  in  privies 
and  cess-pools,  a  mixture  of  fiecesand  urine,  has  received 
this  name,  since  its  power  a'  a  fertilizer,  has,  under  va- 
rious names  or  forms  of  preparation,  brought  it  into  ex- 
tensive use  as  a  manure.  Berzelius  found  1,000  parts  of 
night  soil  to  contain 

Water, 934  parts. 

Urea  (peculiar  animal  matter,)  30.10 

Sulphate  of  potash, 3.71 

"      soda, 3.16 

Phosphate  of  soda, 2.94 

Mariate  of  soda, 4.4d 

Phosphate  of  ammonia, 1 .  63 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 1.50 

Acid  matter,.. 

Acetate  of  ammonia, 

Ajiimal  matter  and 

Carthy  phosphates  and  fluate  of 

lime, 

Mucus, * 0.32 

Silica,  (earth  of  flint,) 0.03 


aia, 

■. I 

iia,. ...  >  . , , 
I  urea,..) 


17.14 


1.00 


1,000. 
On  the  eonthient  of  Europe,  mider  the  name  of  Fle- 
mish manure,  from  the  countiy  where  it  first  came  into 
general  use,  it  has  for  many  years  been  highly  priated, 
and  procured,  wherever  possible,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense. Its  disagreeable  and  oflensive  nature,  directed 
the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the  means  of  disinfect- 
ing it;  and  various  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  pre- 
paring it  for  use.  In  China,  night  soil  is  mixed  with  rich 
marls,  made  into  thin  cakes,  and  constitutes  a  regular  arti- 
cle of  traffic.  In  Germany  and  France,  it  is  mixed  with 
lime,  charcoal,  peat,  or  other  substances,  dried  thorough- 
ly into  a  dark  colored  powder,  and  under  the  name  of 
fOudrUt€i  sold  to  agriculturists  and  gardeners.  In  the  U. 
Slates,  the  manufacture  of  poudrette  is  carried  on  exten- 
aively  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  manufac- 
ture will  doubtless  extend  to  all  the  populous  cities  and 
Tillages  of  the  country.  There  is  scarce  a  crop  that  is 
not  materially  benefitted  by  the  use  of  night  soil  as  a  ma- 
nure. It  seems  to  be  equally  excellent  for  grain  or 
roots;  indeed  we  should  naturally  infer  from  its  origin, 
that  it  would  t>e  valuable  for  all  plants  intended  as  food 
for  men  or  animals.  From  some  experiments  made  in 
England,  it  appeared  that  while  the  simple  soil  gave  but 
12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  when  heavily  dressed  with 
night  soil,  the  yield  was  37  bushels  per  acre.  Of  pota- 
toes, where  the  product  of  the  simple  soil  was  only  12u 
bushels  per  acre,  a  heavy  manuring  of  night  soil  produ- 
ced 650  bushels  per  acre.  Usetl  in  the  same  quantity,  it 
Ailly.  equalled  bone  dust,  and  was  far  superior  to  any 
other.  On  common  farms  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  manure  can  be  prepared  in  as  scientific  a  manner  as 
where  regular  manufactories  exist;  but  tlicro  can  be  no 
good  reason  given  why  this  source  of  fertility  shoulil  be 
so  much  overlooked  or  neglected.  Where  outbuildings 
are  properly  constructed,  there  is  little  more  difficulty  in 
preparing  and  removing  this  substance,  than  in  disposing 
of  any  other.  Charcoal,  gj-^psum,  ashes,  peat,  or  even 
common  loam,  well  incorporated  with  night  soil,  and 

•  The  pahlicaiioQ  of  this  Dicdonnry  of  Agricnltuml  Terms 
was  conimenced  in  ihe  7ih  vol.  of  the  old  sfrics  of  the  CuUivn- 
tor,  and  continued  in  ihut  and  the  succeeding  rolumes  to  the 
termumtion  of  the  letter  M,  It  was  written  bf  our  late  hssoci- 
ate.  Mr.  OArtoan,  und  the  portion  >so  now  aiTe.  eoncludss  the 
ieries  written  bf  him. 


dried  or  not,  as  the  farmer  pleases,  can  be  used  with  Ut- 
ile offence  to  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious.  Such  com- 
posts will  be  found  the  moat  effective  of  ferrilizen,  and 
the  result  on  many  plants,  will  prove  truly  asioniahing. 

NITRATES. — A  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  an  al- 
kali, forms  a  salt  called  a  nitrate.  Of  these,  those  called 
nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre;  and  nitrateof  soda,  or  cubic 
petre,  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  notice;  and  these,  it 
is  evident,  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  a^eat! 
i  that  infiuence  the  growth  of  plants.  Nitrate  of  potash,  oc 
i  saltpetre  in  its  crude  state,  is  principally  brought  from 
;(he  East  Indies,  although  large  quantities  are  prmlucetiia 
Persia,  Egypt,  &c.,  and  it  can  be  manufactured  in  all 
countries  with  greater  or  less  facility.  In  its  pure  state, 
it  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  52  parts,  ami  potash  48  parts. 
Nitrate  of  soila  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  62. 1  parts,  aiuj 
soila  37.9  parts.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  Pen^ 
where  it  is  found  in  the  desert  district,  some  3,000  fee 
above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  immense  quantities,  andoi 
which,  a  most  interesting  account  was  given  in  a  lab 
No.  of  Prof.  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 

The  use  of  the  nitrates  for  the  purpose  of  agricultare 
can  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  modem  improvement^  lioci 
Virgil,  Filz  Herbert,  Evelyn,  and  many  later  writers,  havt 
spoken  of  its  use  and  value.  It  is  probable  that  the  valiu 
of  these  saltsarises  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they  con 
tain,  since  when  nitrogen  Is  evolvetl,  it  combines  wit] 
oxygen,  and  thus  forms  nitric  acid,  which  is  the  base  ol 
these  salts.  When  powdered,  and  strewn  upon  the  soil 
a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  nitrogen  appears  U 
be  made  available  to  the  plants,  while  Che  alkaline  mat 
ter  enters  into  new  combinations  in  the  formation  of  till 
cates,  &c.,  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  There  an 
indeed  a  few  plants  into  which  saltpetre  enters  as  a  coo 
Jstituent  of  the  plant  itself.  Such  is  the  horse  radish,  ton 
flower,  nightshade,  &c.,  but  with  the  exception  oS  bar 
ley,  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  exists  in  small  quantitiei 
neither  of  the  nitrates  has  been  detected  in  any  of  th 
cultivated  crops  of  the  farmer.  It  would  seem  then,  thj 
it  is  not  as  a  direct  article  of  food  to  plants,  that  the  d 
trates  produce  their  result  when  applied. 

The  nitrates  are  most  valuable  as  manures,  when  a| 
plied  to  light  soils  of  gravel  or  sand;  and  an  amount  o 
about  100  lbs.  per  acre  is  found  to  be  the  most  efiecth 
dressing.  On  wet,  or  heavy  clay  soils,  it  produces  littl 
I  effect;  in  this  respect,  resembling  the  action  of  g^T"" 
or  sttlphate  of  lime.  Experience  shows  tlwt  it  prodoo 
the  best  effect  when  made  fine,  and  nsed  in  moist  weatl 
er.  On  clover,  wheat,  and  grasses  and  grains  general!; 
its  operation  is  admirable,  but  in  this  country,  whei 
gypsum  can  be  obtained  at  rates  so  low,  compared  wii 
the  nitrates,  it  is  not  probable  they  will  ever  come  in 
use  extensively.  Where  the  nitrates  are  used,  the  gn 
or  grass  assumes  that  peculiar  rich,  deep  green  color,  o 
observed,  unless  where  manure  containing  nitrogen  < 
ammonia  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  used.  Thot 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  farther,  will  fii 
abundant  means  of  doing  it  in  the  Chemico-Agricultui 
works  of  Liebig  and  Johnston. 

NITROGEN — A  gas,  which  constitutes  79- lOOthsc 
our  atmospheric  air,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  deeon 
|)osition  of  a  great  variety  of  substances,  is  called  at  tt 
present  time,  nitrogen,  though  formerly  known  as  azot 
from  its  destructiveness  to  life.  In  the  air,  it  exists  as 
chemical  compound  with  oxygen,  but  when  combine 
with  this  substance,  it  forms  nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  & 
Combined  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  ammonia,  one  of  tl 
most  essential  elements  of  vegetation.  It  enters  into  ti 
formation  of  animal  matter  wiili  the  exception  of  fat  so 
bone,  forms  a  part  of  most  vegetable  alkalies;  and  thoug 
in  its  gaseous  state,  fatal  to  animal  life,  the  experimcn 
of  Ms\)endie,  confirmed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  b 
the  chemical  researches  of  Liebig,  prove  that  animal 
cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time  on  food  destitute  o 
nitrogen.  Nitrogen  has  long  been  considered  as  one  o 
the  simple  elements,  but  the  experiments  of  Faracia 
would  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  it  is,  after  all, 
compound.  In  the  parts  acted  by  various  agents  in  th 
nutrition  of  plants,  nitrogen  exercises  a  most  importai] 
one,  as  the  action  of  the  nitrates  when  applied  to  soils  o 
cropf>  demonstrates.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  rery  nlu 
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Ae9»nlj  eiUbliihed,  that  the  valae  of  manuren  is  to  be 

prineipally  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they 

or  are  ca^mbie  of  furnishing  for  the  tise  of  plants. 

KUTBITION.— The  value  of  dlfierent  substances  for 
Bilntion,  or  for  promoting  the  growth  of  animals  or 
piasa,  Tirics  materially,  and  as  all  cultivation  has  for  its 
cbJ  this  pdncipal  otyeet,  the  proper  understanding  of  its 
Bisre,  and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it,  has  long  been 
s  lobjeet  of  anxious  research.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
hsvcTer,  there  are  many  points  connected  with  this  most 
fa^onnt  fonetion  of  nature,  still  involved  in  mystery; 
«nule  tkese  researches  have  throvm  considerable  light  on 
tbe  ^aeral  questions  involved  in  the  inquiry.  The  sub- 
tfwiiitliei  nature  employs  to  promote  growth  and  sos- 
tais  lift^  sre  termeiljbod,  whether  employed  for  the  nu- 
trliios  sT plants  or  animals;  and  if  the  latter  cannot  exist 
OB  Ac  oaterials  that  support  the  former,  it  does  not  ren 
iu-ioB  important  the  action  of  the  former. 

71k  origina]  elements  of  nutrition  appear  to  be  but  few 
iaoaaber;  ami  there  appears  to  be  a  regular  gradation 
a  the  perfeetioD  of  organization  and  combination  of  the 
BslerialB  required  for  nutrition,  from  the  most  imperfect- 
ly orsanised  vegetable,  to  the  highest  limit  of  organiza- 
tion!, as  eilating  in  man.    £ach  plant  or  animal  ih  the 
Kak,  feedi  oo  materials  prepared  by  the  one  placed  be 
low  him-,  tail  which  appears  to  have  given  to  the  ele 
BWQla  a  aev  combination  for  this  express  purpose. 
Frosi  thM  beaalitiil  provision  of  nature,  there  is  no  devi 
atioa,  flxcfpt  sich  as  is  forced  and  unnatural.    Materials 
ease  oi;;aakad,  and  endowed  with  life,  never  lose  the 
Aorer^eDtatributing  to  life  in  a  much  greater  degree 
<ku  tbote  mot  so  enclowed;  hedce  the  necessity  of  some 
BHiiiaD  between  animals  and  unorganized  matter,  a  me- 
tfiaiB  fiDed  by  the  vegetable.    Man  compels  all  organi- 
zed Batter  to  eontribote  to  his  sustenance;  he  alone  ap- 
pears to  be  onmiverous;  yet  man  finds  some  substances 
btttT  adapted  to  his  nutrition  than  others,  and  frequently 
pn-s  the  penalty  of  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  na 
bre  on  this  point     It  is  a  singular  (act,  that  of  all  the 
mt^taoen  naed  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  there  is  but 
one  and  only  one  intended  for  this  purpose  and  for  noth- 
mg  else,  and  that  one  is  milk.    A  knowledge  of  this,  has 
fRajJj  aided  the  researches  into  the  practical  value  of 
rfsCsrcnt  substances  for  food,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  tboee  containing  the  same  elements  as  milk,  or 
niicfa  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  could  be  converted 
OK)  floeli,  would  be  the  most  valuable;  a  result  fully  Jus 
tiaeU  by  experiment  and  observation. 

Of  oieat,  the  moet  nutritive  parts  are  the  muscular,  or 
Ae  dark  colored  meats,  while  the  white  meats,  fat,  gela- 
tixics  parts  ^c.  contain  much  less  that  is  suitable  foK 
Doorishment.    This  result  seems  to  be  owing  to  such 
yaru  containing  less  nitrogen,  or  the  principle  termed 
staozome,  and  hence  are  unsuitable  for  those  whose  di- 
ctation is  impaired  or  defective.    Of  meats,  lean  beef 
eoBlains  the  most  nutritive  matter,  and  is  for  the  purpo- 
m  of  food,  of  course  superior  to  all  others.    Of  plants, 
vbeat  eoDtains  the  most  nutritive  matter,  containing,  ac- 
ojfding  to  the  reports  of  Percy  and  Vauquclin,  80  lbs.  in 
K)0.    It  is  true  the  same  chemists  rated  beans  higher  than 
^teat,  as  they  did  peas;  but  later  invcstfgrations  do  not 
seen  to  have  sustained  them  in  their  decision,  although 
ia  •]]  eases  peas  and  beans  have  ranked  next  to  wheat, 
^•chei's  meet,  on  an  average  of  the  common  kinds, 
rivci  about  35  lbs.  in  ] 00  of  nutritive  matter:  end  pota- 
toes only  about  25  lbs.  in  JOG.    «<  Thus  1  lb.  of  good 
^Kad  is  cqoBl  in  nutritive  power  to  2.^  lbs.  of  the  besf 
P<>ia!oea,  and  rather  more  than  equal  to  2  lbs.  of  meat; 
«^  75  lbs.  of  bread  and  30  of  meat  are  equal  to  300 
*••  oC  potaloes.»»     (Johnson  on  Food.)     There  is  one 
<^i&^,  however,  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  all  dis- 
^tkn  on  nutrition,  and  that  is,  that  when  substances 
oouinjigtbe  most  nutritive  matter  are  taken  exclusively, 
«r*K  ii  used  than  is  required,  as  the  material  of  disten- 
^atveU  as  nutrition  is  required  in  all  substances  ta- 
^  n  food.    To  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach,  with- 
«  vUeh  the  functions  of  nutrition  must  be  imperfectly 
PoforsMi,  it  is  indispensable  that  bulk  should  be  combi- 
<*^  vifli  the  mtritive  matter  in  proper  proportion,  and 
a  b  (Ui  that  in  no  small  degree  constitutes,  so  far  as  con- 
v^NBce  nd  bcslth  It  Mncemedy  the  actual  ralne  of  any 


given  article  of  food.  A  man  or  an  animal  will  Indeed 
live  for  a  time  on  those  substances  alone,  that  contain  the 
most  nutriment;  but  experiments  prove  Uiat  they  will  not 
retain  as  good  health  or  do  as  well  as  when  a  portion 
of  more  bulky  and  less  nutritive  food  is  combined  with 
the  richest.  Thus  a  horse  will  not  do  as  well  on  wheat, 
as  on  oats,  because  the  bulk  of  the  latter  is  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  nutritive  matter  required  for  vigorous 
health  than  in  the  former.  Indian  com  too,  one  of  the 
richest  of  all  articles  in  nutriment,  should  always  be 
given  to  animals  in  connection  with  cut  straw  or  chaff  of 
some  kind,  or  no  small  portion  of  its  value  is  lost,  and  the 
animal  not  unfrequently  ii^ured.  We  know  of  some  ex* 
cellent  observing  farmers,  who  prefer  mixing  one-third 
oats  with  the  com  they  give  their  fattening  pigs  as  food» 
and  would  prefer  the  oats  even  at  the  same  price  as  com> 
rather  than  feed  the  latter  alone.  Farmers  complain  that 
barley  does  not  agree  with  horses  as  food.  The  reason 
is  they  do  not  in  feeding,  take  into  account  the  greater 
amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  barley  over  oats,  which 
make  the  common  standard  of  feed  so  far  as  bulk  is  con- 
cerned, and  hence  the  horse,  as  when  fed  with  wheats 
becomes  fevcry  and  ill. 

A  comparison  of  the  several  kinds  of  vegetable  foody 
generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  cannot  but 
be  useful,  as  showing  the  farmer  what  quantity  of  oiie> 
may  be  substituted  for  another.  The  following  tahle, 
given  in  Burger,  from  Petris'  work  on  the  <'  care  and 
keeping  of  sheep,"  may  be  considered  as  a  list  of  equiv- 
alents. It  will  show  that  while  of  some  an  animal  could 
scarcely  eat  enough  to  support  life,  of  others  the  nutri- 
ment would  greatly  exceed  what  the  wants  of  the  animal 
demanded. 

100  lbs.  sweet,  well  cured  meadow  hay,  containing  50 
lbs.  of  nutritious  matter,  are  equal  to 

90  lbs.  tender  vetch  hay,  do  55|  lbs.  do 

90  lbs.  tender  lentil  hay,  do  55}  lbs.  d» 

360  lbs.  wheat  straw,    .  do  14   lbs.  do 

500  lbs.  com  straw,  do  10    lbs,  do 

180  lbs.  barley  straw,  do  27)  Ibt.  do 

200  lbs.  oat  straw,  do  25    lbs.  do 

200  lbs.  pea  straw,  do  25   lbs.  do 

190  lbs.  miUet  straw,  do  26|  lbs.  do 

200  lbs.  horse  bean  «raw,  do  25   lbs.  do 

ISO  lbs.  chaff,  do  27^  lbs.  do 

200  lbs.  potatoes,  do  25   Ibe.  do 

200  lbs.  cabbage  tumeps,  do  25   lbs.  do 

200  lbs.  yellow  tomeps,  do  25   Ibe.  do 

400  lbs.  white  tumeps,  do  124  lbs.  do 

900  lbs.  beets,  do  16}  Iba.  do 

500- lbs.  white  cabbage,  do  10   Ibe.  do 

82  lbs.  Indian  core,  do  95   lbs.  do 

82  lbs.  wheat,  do  95  lbs.  do 
55  lbs.  rye,  do  90  lbs.  do 
61  lbs.  barley,  do  82  lbs.  do 
64  lbs.  buckwheat,  do  78  Hmi.  do 
71  lbs.  oats,  do  70  lbs.  do 
54  lbs.  peas,  do  93  lbs.  do 
54  lbs.  horse  beans,  do    ■  93   Ibe.  do 

83  lbs.  wheat  chaff,  do  60  Ibe.  do 
105  lbs.  wheat  bran,  do  48  Ibe.  do 
109  lbs.  rye  hran,                       do             46   lbs.    do 

To  keep  in  equally  good  condition,  it  appears  from  va- 
rious experiments,  says  C.  W.  Johnson^  that  a  horse  will 
consume  as  much  food,  besides  grain,  . 

As 8  8beep» 

A  cow  as  much  as 12 

A  fattening  ox  as  much  as 10 

A  3  year  old  heifer  as  much  as      8 

A2  «  '•  6 

A  1  "  "  4    <« 

A  calf  as  much  as 2 


t€ 


Cure  tor  Sore  Teats. — Archibald  Jones,  £sq.  of 
Frankfort,  Me.,  writes  to  us  that  a  good  remedy  for  wore 
teats  is  to  make  an  application  to  them  of  molanes  at  tb' 
time  of  milking.  This  confirms  what  other  friends  hare 
conmumicated  on  this  subject.— JBM^Ofi  CvUivator* 
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Eablt  Importatiok  of  Merino  Sheep. — ^In  ipeak- 
log  of  tiie  importation  of  Merino  sheep  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  in 
the  April  number  of  the  CulUvalor,  we  alluiled  to  an  im- 
portation maiie  into  Massacliuseds  by  Mr.  Seth  Ailams, 
now  of  Zanesville,  O.  We  have  s'nce  received  a  letter 
fn>m  Mr.  A.  giving  an  account  of  his  imporlation,  jn 
which  he  says: — **  I  Imported  in  the  brig  Reward,  Capt. 
Hooper,  which  left  Diepe  m  August,  18UI,  and  arrived 
in  Bosion  in  October  following,  a  Merino  ram  and  ewe. 
These  I  believe  were  the  first  pair  of  Merinos  imported 
to  the  Untied  States.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Mass. 
having  offereil  a  premium  of  $5()  for  the  importation  of 
a  pair  of  sheep  of  a  superior  breed,  Ck)l.  D.  Humphreys 
of  Connectlcur,  Imported  a  flock  of  Merinos,  (say  100,) 
and  sent  some  of  them  to  Massachusetts,  and  he,  or  some 
one  for  him,  applied  to  the  Society  for  the  premium. 
Knowing,  from  report,  that  his  sheep  did  not  arrive  tie- 
fore  the  spring  season  qft€r  the  arrival  of  mine,  I  appli- 
ed at  the  same  time  for  the  premium,  and  after  having 
examineil  the  sheep  and  wool,  and  comparing  with  those 
of  Col.  H.,  the  Society  awarded  to  me  the  premium,  and 
awanled  to  Col.  H.  a  gold  meilal  for  having  imported  a 
larger  number.  My  slieep  were  from  the  flock  brought 
from  Spain  by  Bonaparte,  and  distributed  through  France 
•o  improve  the  flocki  of  that  kingdom." 

Pigeon  Weed  or  Red  Root <<C.  M.  A.  J."  of 

Tompkins  County,  says — «  The  plan  adopted  by  the  far- 
mers in  this  section  of  country,  Is  by  plowing  in  the  foil, 
the  usual  lime  of  sowing  wheat;  again  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  can  be  used  for  summer  crops  of  any 
description,  and  I  will  gtiaranlee,  yea  more,  I  will  stake 
my  reputation  upon  it,  that  all  that  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  will  never  do  so  again.  This 
methOit  is  considered  with  us,  the.  most  economical  and 
•tteciual  of  any  yet  discovered,  of  eradicating  ihe  evil. 
Ify  it,  and  y(tu  iviU  kiiow.*' 

Farming  Capital. — From  a  communication  by  Mr. 
L.  DuRAND,  we  make  the  following  extracts: — « I  think 
it  correct  to  say,  that  a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital  in 
fanning,  will  nltimately  pay  better  than  when  laid  out  in 
any  other  business.  The  difference  between  capital  laid 
out  in  forming,  and  that  laid  out  in  manufacturing,  is, 
that  all  which  is  expended  in  the  latter  beyond  the  actu- 
al profits  of  the  gooiis  manufactured.  Is  a  dead  loss,  while 
that  which  is  laid  out  on  the  farm,  under  good  manage- 
ment, causes  it  to  improve  and  increase  in  value  from 
^ear  to  year.  In  manuibcturing,  the  interest  on  the  cap- 
ital may  be  received  within  six  months  or  a  year.  In 
fiuming,  it  may  not  be  to,  but  it  will  be  sure  to  give  its 
recnm'  in  a  series  of  years.  Another  item  which  has 
been  mueli  neglected  by  formers,  is  that  of  purchasing 
good  implementa  to  carry  on  their  farming  operations.  In 
this  country,  where  manual  labor  is  high,  a  farmer 
■bonld  obtain  as  many  labor-siving  implements  as  can  be 
need  to  advantage.  Although  these  implements  may  cost 
more  at  first  than  common  ones  do,  they  will  find  (heir 
aoeount  in  it  at  last.  Get  the  best  implements  to  be  had, 
even  if  you  have  to  g6  out  of  the  State  for  them,  and  you 
wUl  thus  be  able  to  perform  more  work  in  a  better  man- 
ner, besides  saving  much  Ikbor,  and  preventing  a  great 
deal  o( fretting  and  ill  temper.    Try  it  and  see.^' 

-  Names  of  'Anxmals.^a  correspondent  with  the  sig- 
nature of  <<  Jt7NiU8,"  has  sent  us  a  long  communication 
censuring  what  he  calls  the  «  misguided  tastes  of  many 
of  our  breeders  of  fine  stock  in  selecting  names  for  their 
animals."  We  think  his  remarks  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration, but  can  only  find  room  foV  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  desirable  object  with  many,  (o  select 
refined,  genteel  and  pleasing  names  for  their  fovorite  an- 
imals, at  the  expense  of  modesty  and  etiquette.  To  me, 
it  has  been  a  source  of  mortification,  to  see  old  and  che- 
rished names  of  my  own  family,  and  respecteil  acquaint- 
ances and  neighbors,  applied  to  soulless  brutes.  Go  into 
any  school-house  in  the  land,  and  yon  will  see  bright 
looking  boys  and  girls,  with  countenances  flashing  with 
the  soul  of  geniuii  and  thought,  answering  U>  the  same 
names  that  are  applied  to  the  inmates  of  the  itablesi,  cat- 


tle-yards and  p'g-s:lee.    Not  long  since,  I  was  called  on 

to  give  a  name  to  a  bright  eyed  little  cousin  of  mioe. 

Feeling  the  responsibility  of  my  trust,  I  bad  recoune  to 

the  '  old  family  bible.'    Afier  looking  oi'er  a  long  IIds 

I  of  ancestry,  I  found  a  name  that  sent  a  ihrili  of  pleasure 

I  through  my  nerves:  it  was  Emma.    The  present  to  ac- 

icompany  the  name  was  bought;  tHit  imagine  my  surprise, 

ill  looking  over  my  paper  for  Uiat  mnnth,  I  fjuodasiae- 

ment  (hat  Mr. had  a  poor  broken  backed  cow  (sac- 

rillgiously)  called  £mnia,  lliat  gave  a  great  qaantiiy  of 
milk,  from  which  was  mad^  3  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 
To  use  a  tailor's  expression,  I  was  completely  'ntrei 
up.*  But  to  ctmfess  the  truth,  tlie  tendeiest  point  of  all, 
is  ih^s;  the  name  of  the  fair  enchantress  of  my  dreama, 
is  Jtdia — for  my  especial  benefit,  Mr.  -^  has  a  num- 
moth  Durham  cow,  which  he  calls  by  the  same  name! 
What  an  association !  Now  my  Julia  is  beaut. ful  and  ac. 
complished,  speaks  French,  and  plays  the  piano  and  gui- 
tar, &c. — she  is  a  scion  from  one  of  the  first  foanilisi  ia 
the  state.  Hear  Mr.  — — 's'description  qf  his  Julia.  'Ju- 
lia Is  SIX  years  old— «  thorough -bred  Durham  from  tbs 

stock  of  Mr. .    She  combinet  more  good  poials  than 

I  ever  saw  in  any  other  animal.  She  is  broad  in  die 
hips,  long  and  straight  on  the  back,  thin  in  the  neok, 
well  cut  up  under  the  jaw,  round  in  the  barrel,  fine  in  dw 
twist,  has  a  prodigious  udder,  is  deep  and  broad  in  the 
bosom,  evincing  good  constitution,  &c.' 

*<  The  idea  of  giving  notoriety  to  an  animal,  by  mean 
of  a  fine  name,  is,  l  think,  indicative  that  the  owner  has 
a  <  f^r<mg  craee*  of  vanilalifm.  When  animals  attain  tiis 
organic  perfection  of  man,  when  they  are  endowed  with 
a  soul  to  reason  and  will  to  execute,  then  they  may  be 
considered  entitled  to  the  names,  titles,  and  property  of 
our  species." 

Bees. — To  stop  bees  from  fighting  and  robbing  one 
another,  break  the  comb  of  the  robbers  so  that  the  honey 
will  run  down  among  Ihem,  and  they  will  go  to  work  at 
home.  I  had  two  hives  of  bees  destroyed  this  month  by 
being  robbed,  and  should  have  had  another  robbed,  if  I 
had  not  received  the  above  information.    R.  S.  Bordex. 

FBtrrr. — Mr.  George  Olmstead,  of  EUst-Hartford, 
Conn.,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Horace  Williams  of  that  town, 
igathereil  from  five  trees  last  fall,  160  bushels  of  apples 
, of  the  Beilele  Bonne  variety,  which  sold  in  market  at  42 
Icents  to  $1,50  per  bushel.  Mr.  W.  thinks  thai  he  reali- 
zed from  the  above  trees,  at  least  $100,  equal  in  value  to 
200  bushels  of  Northern  Indian  com,  one  year  ago. 

Saline  Manures. — Mr.  Feuohtwanger  Informs  us  that 
he  is  prepared  to  sell  the  super-sulphate  of  soila  at  half  a 
cent  p^  pound.  This  substance,  when  mixed  with  ma- 
nure, or  other  animal  substances,  will  be  decomposed, 
and  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  formed.  He  has  also  the 
crude  and  refined  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  6  and  8  cents 
per  lb.,  also,  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  bag  at  5  cts.  per  lb. 
Mr.  F.  informs  us  that  his  compound  chem'cal  whale 
oil  soap,  is  composed  of  the  crude  whale  oil,  potash, 
flour-sulphur,  lime,  and  oil  of  camphor,  and  is  a  very 
{valuable  antidote  for  the  coccus,  rose-bug,  curculio^bc, 
ami  it  is  said  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  the  or- 
ange  groves  of  Florida. 

Farming  in  Connecticut.-- Our  fk'iend  <(  Qusacirs,') 
after  stating  some  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  at- 
tendant on  commencing  farming  operations  on  a' soil 
which  had  been  worn  out  by  bad  management,  says:— 
«So,  the  year  has  gone  round— all  the  avails  not  count- 
ing 3  per  cent  on  any  respectable  estimate  of  the  value 
of  our  300  acres  I  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  I  can  even 
count  dozens  in  no  better  condition,  from  my  window, 
now;  but  nine  out  of  ten  are  mortgaged.  None  of  their 
managers  take  the  Cultivator,  you  may  be  sure.  But  bow 
do  they  live?  They  sell  a  little  wooit,  and  bum  coal  snd 
live  cheap,  and  buy  nothing  for  money,  and  shoot  foies; 
sfarve  their  cattle  and  eat  the  carcass  I  But '  my  mani* 
some  binir  westerner  woidd  say,  '  give  away  your  land, 
(for  I  know  it  canH  be  sold,)  get  you  a  bit  of  our  unex- 
haus(e<l  soil,  and  begin  again.'  It  is  the  easiest  thiig  io 
he  world  lo  give  advice  to  those  of  whose  circumslan- 
ces  you  have  no  knowledge.  Still  were  no  cirqHm^tan- 
ces  in  the  way,  I  abould  be  loth  to  think  and  act  upon 
the  iboughl^  that  a  proper  degree  of  energy  and  skill  ana 
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ioraiffat,  vill  oot  spreait  fertility  like  a  mantle,  all  over 
few  rodqr  hills  ami  these  mossy  meadows.  Beside 
ftere are atractioiis  here — there  are  warm  hiJl-siiles  in 
viofcr,  and  cool,  rustling  breezes  io  summer,  <\yu\  glori- 
on  cki  oak  woods,  and  a  humtred  brawling  bi*.:oks,  thai 
0«a  oay  laagh,  ir  you  have  a  mind  to,)  if  t>ie  memory 
of  dieir  noisy  prattle  run  s  back  to  boyhood,  call  loader 
00  a  nuo,  than  the  yellowest  mint  drops. 

«  At  any  rate,  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  to  make  my 

hsm  worthy  of  a  histoiy.  If  the  resources  which  such  men 

B  Mr.  Jas.  Johnston  have  opened  to  view,  be  not  ftum- 

li^'if  the  system  of  changing  crops,  of  multiplying  ma- 

Bsm^ofmore  effectual  tillage,  of  adequate  protection 

tooaie,  if  careful  feeding  be  not  wholly  impracticable, 

if  a<  kisiory  of  your  most  successful  croppiogs  be  not 

birj  Hies,  ami  the  kteum  in  quo'u,  fairy  ianii,  why,  some- 

$kiagmfi  be  done  htrt.  The  progress  of  my  trial,  I  shall 

ejxflts  scattered  continuations  of  this  history,  neither 

exisigcfating  or  concealing,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  pos- 

astty  be  useful." 

AQRiccLTVBSoF  MICHIGAN. — Our  Correspondent  «P.'* 
of  Bod^io,  saj's : — **In  a  recent  trip  through  several  coun- 
ties is  Michigan,  I  was  agreeably   surprised  to  find  so 
(real  improvement   in  agriculture.    Many  farms  in  the 
oiikf  MUcU  counties    will  compare  favorably  with  the 
facii'iB^corcd  farms  on  the  line   of  the  Erie  ranal;  and 
&e  large  nrplus  proilucts  they  are   sending  off,  pariicu- 
Uriy  <^  vhcst  and  flour,  are  a  sure  and  very  gratifying 
loark  of  great  agricultural  prosperity  in  the  Slate      The 
nil  nmi  fmn    Pontiac,   the  county  seat   of  Oakland, 
lhoaghbfi26  miles  in  length  and  carrying  only  the  pro- 
Aics  of  ibzt  eouoiyy  brought  to  Detroit  the  last  fall  over 
4u,(K<0  bbis.  of  flour,  besides  Urge  quantities  of  other 
pradBcc.    The  Central  Rail  lload  running  west  from  De- 
troi,  ns  also  crowded  with  freight  cars  the  most  of  the 
MUfl.    Agricultural  societies  have  sprung  up  in  several 
pUcei,  and  are  proilucing   a  visible  and  happy  etTect 
asnog  the  Carmen;  and  I  observeil  a  notice  of  a  fair  to 
be  beid  io  the  spring,  I  think  in  Lenawee  county,  for  the 
parp4e  of  buying  and  selling  stock  and  hiring  help. 
WonUi  not  such  fairs  be  specially  useful  in  New  England 
aikl  New  Y'ork?    The  soil  in  large  portions  of  Michigan 
b  nlmiriLbly   adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  35 
bmhHt  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  crop  among  the 
&nnen.    There   is,   however,  but  little  appearance  of 
nr«em,  or  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  skinning 
|mc:iee  prevails.     The  course  pursued  by  many  is  to 
crop  the  land    constantly  for  a  few   years,  and  then  sell 
out  aod  take  up  the  line  of  march  westwanl.    Still  Mich- 
igan, possessing   generally  a  very  rich  soil,  and  water 
conuaonicaiion  around   it  and   through  it  equal  to  any 
fiiate  in  the  Union,  and  streams   for  an  abundiince  of 
Biill- sites  in  almost  every  connt}',  is  destined  to  attain  a 
kigh  rank  in  agriculture.    The  tide  of  immigration,  ar- 
ies:cd  somewhat  in  past  years  by  reason  of  an  ii^udicious 
tpitm  of  taxation,  which   is  now  in  a  measure  aban- 
ioocd,  is  beginning  to  roll  in  opon  the  State  as  formerly ; 
large  fmit-bearing  orchards  and  thrifty  nurseries  appear 
kcre  and  there  even  in  the  newer  counties,  and  a  bold 
enterprise  marks  the  general  movements  of  the  people. 
SoecoB  to  thee,  Michigan,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  cul- 
lare  of  the  soil  and  the  mind;  let  your  poultry-yanis  be 
{need  with  poland  chickens,  your  piggeries  with  fierk- 
ibircs  and  Wobnrns,  and  your  fields  with  many  more 
I^tthams  and  Herefords,  and  you  cannot  but  prosper." 


COWS. 


PiASTEx  OH  Potatoes. — Those  who  plowed  green 
tvud  last  fall  for  the  purpose  of  planting  potatoes  this 
■prlng,  will  find  that  a  spoonful  of  plaster,  applied  as 
ipQoasihe  potaloe  comes  up,  will  increase  the  harvest. 
l^er  seems  to  aid  the  potaloe  on  all  kinds  of  land, 
^09;^  not  equally.  We  have  seen  soils  where  a  eom- 
ttnn  spoonful  of  plaster  proved  as  useful  as  a  shovelful  of 
Anrare. 

U  the  land  is  in  good  ortler  and  the  soil  sufficiently 
At'iow,  the  potato  vines  will  need  but  very  little  hilling. 
^  potatoes  will  make  a  bed  for  themselves  in  the  rot- 
tioj;  »»l.  We  hare  raised  at  the  rate  of  400  bushels  to 
(hcMre  without  hilling  up  enough  to  hide  the  plaster; 
'AtM  be  seen  through  the  summer. — Bost.  Cfitt. 


We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  old  volume  of 
the  Mass.  Ag.  Reporls.  both  because  an  extended  obser- 
vation has  convinced  us  that  the  quantities  sated  are  |p 
(he  main  correct;  and  because  it  appears  to  furnish  mat- 
ter for  some  useful  reflections : 

"  A  milch  cow  of  «ii«ittfm  qualify  in  this  State,  (Mast.) 
will  give,  it  is  supposed,  12  quaris  of  milk  per  ilay  for 
2  months  afcer  calving,  and  about  7  quarts  per  day  oa 
grass  feed  for  the  next  four  months,  4  quarts  per  day  for 
the  next  two  months,  and  perhaps  2  quarts  pej  day  fof 
one  month  longer.    Altogether,  1,500  quarts  in  a  year. 

It  takes  9  quarts  of  milk  to  give  a  lb.  of  butter,  and  4 
quarts  to  yield  a  lb.  of  cheese.  The  skim  milk  and  dairy 
whey  of  a  cow,  may  be  valued  at  $3  per  annum. 

Now  a  Cow  that  gives  1,500  quarts  of  milk  in  ^  year^ 
will  produce 

166  lbs.  of  butter,  worth  at  16  cU.  per  lb.  $26,56 
Skimmilk, 3,44 

$30,00 
Or  1,500  quarts  of  milk  will  give  at  4  quarts  to  the  lb. 
of  cheese 

375  lbs.  which  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  will  be,. .  $30,00 
W  hey , 3,00 

$33,00 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  worth  of  the  calf,  as  all  the  milk 
the  cow  gives  is  cretlitetl.  A  milch  cow's  keeping  in  the 
interior  cannot  be  much  short  of  $25." 

That  a  majority  of  cows  kept  by  our  farmers  for  milk» 
do  not  give  a  greater  quantity  than  that  here  name^l,  will 
it  isbelieved,  be  readily  admitted.  The  prices,  both  of 
produce  and  keeping  are  higher  than  at  present;  but  as 
they  will  neutralize  each  other,  therie  is  no  nece»siiy  of 
taking  them  into  the  account.  It  must  also  be  ailmitted» 
that  there  are  many  cows  that  greaily  exceed  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  here  staled,  and  some  that  yield  mure  than 
double  that  amount. 

That  by  attention  to  the  breed  of  animals;  to  the  rear- 
ing and  selection  of  the  stock  from  which  the  cows  are  to 
be  chosen,  to  the  choice  of  bulls  from  breeds  of  known 
milking  qualities,  and  at'ention  to  the  milking  of  the 
heifers,  and  proi>er  feeiUng.  of  them,  cows  in  general 
could  be  brought  up  to  standards  in  which  the  milk 
should  be  nearly  or  quite  double  the  present  ordinary 
quantity,  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  because  . 
farmers  have  been  contented  with  so  low  a  stanilard,  be- 
cause with  them  «a  cow  is  a  cow,"  no  matter  what  may 
be  her  milking  properties,  that  the  average  amount  of 
milk  produced  by  them  is  so  small. 

It  is  not  a  very  extraordinary  cow  that  holds  her  mUk 
for  10  months,  that  will  give  8  quarts  ata  milking  for  two  • 
months,  6  quarts  at  a  milking  for  the  next  four  months,  3 
quarts  at  a  milking  for  the  next  3  months,  and  2  quarts 
per  day  for  another  month.    Yet  such  a  cow  would  yield 
3,000  quarts  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  of  course  the  products 
of  butter  and  cheese  would  be  doubled.  Admit  that  it  was  ^ 
necessary  to  expend  five  dollars  to  procure  materials  for 
extra  feed  for  this  cow,  bran,  shorts,  or  grains,  lo  be  fisd         # 
in  mashes,  (for  it  may  be  considered  a  fixed  rule,  that  to 
keep  cows  in  equally  good  condition,  the  greatest  milker 
must  receive  the  most  food;)  and  with  the  exception  of 
this  expense,  the  profit  of  such  a  cow  would  be  doublo 
that  of  an  ordinary  one. 

The  keeping  of  cows  is  much  like  the  cultivation  of 
land.  If  the  crop  does  not  reach  a  certain  amount,  there 
is  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  or  the  ciop  may  precisely  equal 
his  expenses,  the  year  leaving  him  as  it  found  him;  but 
all  above  this  is  a  profit,  and  the  more,  he  can  increase 
this  balance,  the  greater  his  gain.  So  with  a  cow ;  if  she 
does  not  give  a  certain  quantity,  she  does  not  pay  for  her 
keeping,  and  the  more  such  cows  a  man  has,  the  worse 
off  he  is.  On  the  contrary,  all  above  a  given  yield  is  clear 
profit,  and  the  farmer,  or  the  dairyman,  has  ever}- mduce- 
ment  to  increase  this  amount  as  high  as  possible.  Thi« 
matter  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  every  owner  of  stock,  and  particularly  to  the  milk  and 
dairyman. 
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JSem  llablicatione. 

•     «EUROP£AN  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL 

ECONOMY." 

The  first  number  of  this  work^  by  Rev.  Henkt  Col- 
WiV,  has  Just  been  issued  by  A.  D.  Phelps,  Boston.  It 
Is  likewise  published  simultaneously  in  London.  It  is 
well  printed,  and  is  written  in  the  peculiarly  interesting 
jmd  happy  style  of  the  author.  The  present  number  is  in 
t  degree  miscellaneous,  and  can  be  considered  scarcely 
jnore  than  an  introduction  to  the  general  work,  yet  it 
embraces  many  valuable  observations,  and  we  think  can- 
not &il  to  give  satisfactioo  to  its  numerous  patrons  in 
this  country.  Among  its  contents,  are  chapters  on  the 
acienee  of  agriculture — English  agriculture — English  ca- 
pital— ^general  appearance  of  the  country — ^hedges  and 
inclosures — iron  and  sunken  fences — ^the  English  parks — 
omamenral  shrubs  and  flowers — climate  of  England — 
agricultural  population — landlords,  rents,  and  taxes — the 
larmers — the  agricultural  laborers — ^the  allotment  system. 

Of  the  energy  with  which  agricultural  improvement  is 
pursued  at  this  time  in  Englaml,  and  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture,  he  thus  writes: — 

«  England  presents  at  this  time  a  more  brilliant  exam- 
ple than  any  age  or  country  has  before  witnessed  of  the 
supplication,  I  will  not  say  of  science,  for  that  would  not 
fM>mprehend  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  express,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  mind  to  agriculture.  The  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  philosophy  of  agriculture,  are  matters  of 
univerMl  interest.  Men  of  all  grades  and  conditions  are 
laboring  in  this  great  cause,  and  are  asking  for  the  how, 
and  the  why,  and  the  wherefore.  The  brightest  intel- 
lects are  directing  their  talents  to  agricultural  inquiries; 
and  the  humblest  in  their  humble  but  not  inetAcient  way, 
are  seconding  their  efforts.  So  many  minds  concentra- 
ting their  rays  upon  the  same  point,  they  must  be  sure  to 
illuminate  it  with  an  extraordinary  brilliancy. 

«  Agriculture  is  now  getting  to  be  recognized  as  the 
commanding  interest  of  the  state;  so  it  must  ever  be  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  others.  Few  persons  are 
apprised  of  their  obligations  to  agriculture;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  extent  of  these  obligations.  Every 
man^s  daily  bread,  his  meat,  his  clothing,  his  shelter,  his 
luxuries,  all  come  from  the  earth.  The  foundation,  or 
as  the  French  would  say,  the  maUrisl  of  all  commerce 
and  manufiictures,  is  agriculture;  and  its  moral  influences 
are  innumerable  and  most  powerful." 

In  the  chapter  on  « English  capital,"  Mr.  Colman 
says: 

*'  Aqother  marked  distinctions  already  alluded  to,  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  here 
and  with  us,  is  in  the  amount  of  capital  existing  here. 
It  is  absolutely  enormous;  and  almost  distances  the  sys- 
tem of  enumeration  which  we  are  taught  at  our  common 
schools.  Let  me  mention  some  tacts  which  have  been 
stated  to  me  on  credible  authority ;  and  let  me  premise 
that  a  pound  sterling  is  about  eqtial  to  five  dollars  United 
States  currency .  Under  a  law  of  the  present  government, 
here,  levying  a  tax  upon  every  man's  income  when  it 
ekc^eib  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
persons  liable  to  taxation  are  requireil  to  make  a  just  re- 
ixlm  of  their  income  under  a  heavy  penair>'.  A  confec- 
tioner, in  London,  returned,  as  his  annual  income,  the 
■um  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred 
ami  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or,  six  times  as  much  as  the 
aalary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  which 
ahoweily  at  least,  how  skilful  he  was  in  compounding 
■ome  of  the  sweets  of  life.  A  nobleman,  it  is  said,  has 
comracted  with  a  master  builder  to  erect  for  him,  in 
London,  four  thousand — ^not  forty — not  four  hundred — 
but  four  thousand  houses  of  a  good  size  for  occupation. 
In  tome  of  the  best  parti  of  London,  acres  of  land,  vast 
aqnares,  are  ooeupieil  with  large  and  elegant  dwelling 
booses,  paying  heavy  rentS)  in  long  rows,  blocks,  and 
crescents,  and  all  belonging  to  some  single  imlividual. 
One  noblemaoy  whose  magnificent  estate  was  left  to  him 
hy  his  fiaher,  encuasbei^ed  with  a  debt  of  some  hundreil 
thousand  pounds,  by  HmUingt  as  it  is  termed  here»  his 
own  annual  expenditure  to  thirty  thousand  pounds,  has 


well-nigh  extinguished  this  debt,  and,  m  all  honau  jito- 
babiUty,  will  soon  have  bis  patrimonial  estate  free  of 
encumbrance.  The  incomes  of  some  of  the  rich  mea  ia 
the  country,  amount  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  firiy,ont 
hundred  thousand,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
—even  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  New  England  men  even  to  conceive  of 
such  wealth.  A  farmer  in  Lincolnshire  told  me  thattbs 
crop  of  wheat  grown  upon  his  farm  one  year  was  eight- 
een thousand  bushels.  The  rent  annually  paid  by  one 
farmer  in  Northumberland,  or  the  Lothians,  exceeUed 
seven  thousand  pounds,  or,  thirty -five  thousand  dollars. 
These  facts,  which  have  been  stated  to  roe  by  genUemes 
in  whose  veracity  I  have  entire  confidence,  and  who  cer- 
tainly are  incapable  of  attempting  any  <<tricksupon  trarel- 
lers,"  show  the  enormous  masses  of  wealth  which  ue 
here  accumulated." 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  <^  English  agriculture,"  be 
says: 

«  The  condition  of  practical  agriculture  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it, 
niuiit  be  pronounced  highly  improved.  Many  parts  of 
the  country  present  an  order,  exactness,  and  neatness  of 
cultivation  greatly  to  be  admired;  but  a  sky  is  seliion 
without  clouds,  and  there  are  parts  of  England  where  the 
appearance  is  any  thing  but  laudable,  and  where  there 
are  few  and  very  equivocal  evidences  of  skill,  indus!7y, 
or  thrift.  We  are  often  told  in  America  that  England  is 
only  a  large  garden,  in  which  art  and  skill  and  labor  havs 
I  smoothed  all  the  rough  places|,  filletl  up  the  hollow  pla- 
ces, and  brought  every  thing  into  a  beautiful  and  system- 
atic harmony,  and  into  the  highest  degree  of  prodoetire- 
ness.  This  is  not  wholly  true;  indeed,  although  there 
are  many  farms  to  be  altogether  admired  for  the  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  their  cultivation  has  been  carried, 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  places  where  the  indications  of 
neglect  and  indolence  and  unskilfulness  are  but  too  appa- 
rent; and  where,  in  an*  obvious  contest  for  victory  be- 
tween the  cultivated  plant  and  the  wee<is,  the  latter 
triumph  from  their  superiorit>'  both  in  force  andnumbeis." 

Of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  agricultural  class,  he 
says — "  The  condition  of  the  laboring  agricultural  elast  if 
certainly,  in  many  parts  of  England,  excee«lingly  de- 
pressed; and  though  in  frequent  instances  it  may  be 
called  comfortable,  in  few  that  I  have  seen  can  it  be 
considered  prosperous.  Their  labor  is  not  extraordinarily 
severe;  they  are  by  no  means  treated  with  unkindnei^ 
or,  excepting  through  the  misfortune  of  the  ill-temper  of 
their  employer,  with  severity;  they  are  decently  clad, 
and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  active  benevolence  eveiy- 
where  at  work  to  assist  them,  and  to  alleviate  their  dis- 
tress in  sickness  and  misfortune.  But  they  are  veiy 
poorly  fed;  witli  many  exceptions,  they  are  wretch- 
edly lodged;  their  wages  are  inadequate  to  their  com- 
fortable support— and  their  situation  affords  little  or  no 
hope  of  improvement— «t  least,  the  power  of  making^it 
better  does  not  rest,  where  it  should,  with  themselves. 

«« I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  of  the 
institutions  of  this  great  and  enlightened  country— great 
and  enlightened  as  a  whole,  beyond  almost  any  prece- 
dent.    I  am  not  disposed,   In   any   oITensive  form,  to 
profess  my  own  preferences  for  institutions  to  which  birlli 
and  education  may   have  strongly  attoched  me,  founded 
as  they  are  on  the  great  principles  of  universal  liberty  as 
the  birihright  of  every  man,  and  of  social  equality  tf 
conformable  to  nature,  and  the  only  relation  in  whicti 
men  can  stand  to  their  Creator,  or  under  which  tb^ 
would  dare  to  approach  him.     But  to  my  mind,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  great  improvement  can  take  place  m  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  popuUiion  wmie 
th^   remain  a  distinct-  and  servile  class  without  m 
power  of  rising  above  their  condition.    At  present  tii« 
most  imaginative  and  sanguine  see  no  probability  or uieir 
rising  above  their  condition,  of  being  any  thing  but  itr 
borers,  or  of  belonging  to  any  other  than  a  servile  sno 
dependent  class.    The  low  state  of  their  wages  absolutej 
forbids  the  accumulaUon  of  any  property.    They  ^aooi 
own  any  of  Uie  soil  which  they  culUvate.    The  boosw 
which  they  occupy  belong  not  to  themselves,  «» /^ 
may  at  any  time  be  turned  out  of  them.    They  omw  sk 
leave  to  Uve,  or  they  most  take  it  by  violence  or  plunoer 
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vbffl  they  will  oot  be  suffered  to  live.    Their  only 
ftese  if  the  Rrave,  and  even  their  repoM  here  is  not  al- 

We  forbear  to  pive  further  extracts  at  present,  as  the 

woifc  lieserres  to  be  read  in  detail  to  be  fully  apprecia- 

M.    The  fiibue  numbers  will  embrace  remarks  on  cuJ- 

tindoa  in  feoecal — ^live  stock  of  every  description — the 

hreftlia^9  rearing,  and  fattening^  of  stock — the  dairy — 

bsvticfiKare— mialarchiteeuire — a^ricuUunU  schools  and 

sx^cnssealal  &nna— veterinary  establishmenls,  &c.  &c. 

Tht  present  No.  contains  100  pages,  octavo,  and  it  is 

ciyaitil  (he  work  will  embrace  10  numbers  of  the  same 

w  rt»  price  for  which  is  $5.    Published  for  the  Au- 

te^br  k.  D.  Phxlps,  Boston. 

Tic  lAowin^  extract  from  the  Mark-Lane  Express, 

Aevi  die  favorable  reception  which    Mr.    Colman's 

wntlnsBiet  in  England: 

"The  readers  of  the  Farmer''M  Magazine,  who  have 

ilreariy  penned  the  Count  de  Gourcy's  Agricultural  Tour, 

viU  be  Ibreiblj'  struck  with  the  marked  diff'ereuce  of 

chafseier  of  the  two  works,  and  which,  in  this  very  early 

tt^eof  the  publication,  shows  that,  whereas  (ho  Count 

Vtt  eoateBt  with  giving  a  pleasant  narrative  of  what  he 

m«— 4Blj,as  it  were,  skimming  the  surface — ^Mr.  Col- 

va  will  |o  more  profoumlly  and  ptiictically  into  his 

Hbjeet,c9i  which  induces  us  to  augur  well  of  (he  result. 

Vi«  vtre  pn^  ed  to  expect  that  he  would  treat  the  sub- 

jfd  JB  tKbtrm  English  manner;  and  with  the  exception 

ef  «a0ifrmuai*k8,  in  which,  we  think,  he  does  not 

makemSeitat  allowance  for  the  different  state  of  the 

ncai  body  as  a  whole,  in  England,  as  compared  with 

&*  Unhed  States,  we  are  right  well  pleased  with  what 

*e  iuve  peniseJ. 

*<Tke  reaarks  which  he  makes  on  the  relative  state  and 
pBMtioB  of  the  several  classes  of  the  agricultural  body  in 
Ih^aod  sre  not  only  interesting,  but  fumisli  matter  for 
Knoot  reflection,  seeing  that  they  are  made  in  a  spirit 
^Toid  of  diat  prejudice  which  but  too  frequently  dis- 
til}! jtelf  in  works  of  a  similar  character." 


lEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  PATENTS. 


Thu  document  of  335  pages,  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble that  has  been  issued.  The  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  L. 
GufwoKTR,  is  entitled  to  great  cretlit  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  industry  in  the  collection  and  diffusion  of' 
SMfai  facti^  which  cannot  &il  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  eonntry.  The  dissemination  of  valuable  seeds,  is  of 
itKlf  an  object  of  great  importance.  Of  these,  Mr.  Ells- 
VQftb  has  distriboted  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  pack- 
ages during  the  past  year.  He  mentions  a  variety  of  riee 
sow  enltivated  in  high  latitudes  and  even  on  the  edge  of 
f^  mows  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  firom  which  cir- 
cwiwtance  he  eoneludes  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
flbal  upland  rice  will  flourish  wherever  Indian  com  will 
ripea.  Some  seed  has  been  ordered  for  this  country, 
viiich  Mr.  E.  hopes  ere  long  to  have  ready  for  distribu- 
fioa.  The  wudtieoU  rtfe  has  been  considerably  difihsed  in 
^  eoonlry,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  know  whatsuc- 
cat  has  attended  its  cultivation. 

Mr.  Ensworth  speaks  of  the  construction  of  houses  of 
vfcirat  clay.  Several  experiments  recently  made  in  the 
Usiscd  States  and  Canada,  seem  to  prove  the  expediency 
ef  ereotittg  houses  of  this  description.  With  a  good  foun- 
^itioQ  of  ssooe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  durability.  In 
Egypt)  imbnmt  bricks  have  been  found  in  arches,  unde- 
ciyeil,  that  have  stood  the  lapse  of  2,000  years.  Mr.  £. 
tM  himself  erected  one  of  these  houses  near  the  eapitol 
■  Washington,  which  appears  as  handsome  as  the  best 
^ick  houses.  It  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
ttd  where  clay  is  abundant  and  timber  scarce,  he  does 
M(  hesitate  to  recommend  this  mode  of  building. 

A  process  for  preserving  wood,  by  Dr.  Boucherie,  of  the 
Vmch  Academy,  is  spoken  of,  by  which  it  issaid,  wooti 
kaibcen  rendered  so  iiard  that  tlie  wheel  of  a  rail-TOad 
Or,  ieaTes  no  trace  after  more  than  a  year's  use. 

A  naehine  for  dUeHng,  by  which,  with  ten  yoke  of  ox- 
en aid  Htc  hands,  ten  miles  of  ditch,  14  inches  deep  and 
ft  wAn  wide  at  the  top,  may  be  excavated  in  one  day, 


at  an  expense  not  exceeding  3  cen:s  per  rod.    A  larger 
machine  will  excavate  a  ditch  three,  feet  deep. 

Hosiery  is  now  maile  in  this  country  wi;h  astonishing, 
rapidity,  by  the  aid  of  the  power-weaving  loom— ^ 
American  invention,  not  yet  introduced  into  England.  It 
is  a  full  day's  work  to  knit  by  hand  two  pair  of  drawvtrs. 
A  girl  with  the  power-loom,  will  make  twenty  pairs  in  a 
day.  A  piece  2S  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  can  b^ 
knit  in  one  minute. 

Hooles  and  eyes.  Thirty  years  ago  the  price  was  $f  ,60 
per  gross;  now  it  is  only  15  to  20  cents.  At  one  estab* 
lishment  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  80,000  to  100,000  pairs 
are  made  per  day,  and  plated  by  a  galvanic  battery,  or  th# 
cold  silver  process.  The  value  of  this  article  consomed 
in  a  year  is  stated  to  be  $750,000. 

Mr.  Burden's  improved  Aorw-sAoes  are  spoken  of.  At 
a  factory  recently  erected  by  Mr.  B.  at  Troy,  fifty  tont 
of  these  shoes  are  turned  out  per  day.  They  are  sold  at 
the  price  of  only  five  cents  per  pound,  which  brings  a  set 
of  shoes  at  about  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  believed  that 
these  shoes  can  be  exported  to  Europe  to  g^d  profit. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  making  np 
of  leather,  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  shoea. 
Those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  this  matter 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  leather  made  water  proof* 
will  last  a  third  longer  than  other  kinds.  The  annual  sa- 
ving in  the  cost  of  this  article  in  the  United  Slates,  by  this 
improvement,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $16,000.  A 
v^ry  simple  composition  of  rosin,  bees- wax,  and  tallow, 
applied  warm  to  the  soles  and  uppers,  so  as  to  thorough- 
ly saturate  the  leather,  is  found  very  efieclual  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

By  the  new  process  of  eugar  making^  inventeil  by  Prof« 
Mapes,  one  establishment  in  the  city  of  New-York  pro- 
duces from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  day  from 
common  West  India  molaMes.  The  sugar  is. generally 
superior  in  quality  to  that  made  from  the  cane  in  Louisi« 
ana.  Molasses  which  has  become  ewr,  is  often  used  with 
good  effecL 

The  eUetro-magnetit  telegraphy  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  great  improvements  of  the  age — one  that  is  destined 
to  exercise  a  great,  and  it  is  believed,  a  happy  effact  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another.  Experiments  already  made  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  practicability, 
and  this  will  ere  long  be  further  tested  on  the  rail-road 
route  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  rapidity 
of  commimication  by  this  means,  is  iruly  astonishing.  The 
rate  at  which  the  electro-magnetic  fluid  passes,  according 
to  Mr.  Wheatstone,  is  288,000  miles,  (equal  to  eleven  and 
a  half  times  around  the  globe.)  in  one  second  1  We  see 
the  <<  streak'^  of  lightning  in  the  heavens,  but  it  leaves  no 
trace;  the  stream  is  passed  in  less  than  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  is  gone  for  beyond  our  sight.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, with  equal  swiftness,  the  electro-magnetic  fluid,  on* 
erringly  conveys  the  intelligence  entrusted  to  its  opera- 
tion. The  medium  employed  is  simply  a  copper  wire, 
insulated  and  extended  on  posts,  at  an  expense  not  ex* 
ceeding  $150  per  mile.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
communication  must  be  obvious  both  in  war  and  peace. 
The  most  extreme  points  of  the  country  can  ei\joy  tb» 
earliest  intelligence  of  the  markets,  and  thus  be  prepared 
against  speculation.  Criminals  will  be  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  crimes,  under  the  hope  of  escape  upon  the 
«  iron  horse,"  for  the  mandate  of  justice,  outrunning  their 
flight,  will  greet  their  arrival  at  the  first  stopping-plaoe« 

The  experiment  of  illuminating  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  the  electric  spark,  it  is  said  have  been  quite  success- 
ful. 

The  culture  of  pumpkins  on  grass  land,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  very  advantageous  mode.  Holes  were  dug  and  filled 
with  manure  pro|)er  for  vines,  and  the  seeds  planted.  Tn« 
vines  did  not  begin  to  run  till  after  the  grass  was  mowed 
for  hayt  By  the  time  the  meadow  was  wanted  for  &Xi 
pasture,  the  squashes  Were  ripe,  taken  from  the  vines  and 
weighed.  From  two  seeds  planted,  between  six  and  se- 
ven hundred  pounds  of  squashes  were  produced.  It  it 
computed  that  an  acre  planted  by  this  mode,  allowing 
ibout  90  hills  to  the  acre,  would  produce  about  18  tony 
«f  pumpkins  or  sqoaahes. 
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DOWNINO'S  WOBX8. 


ft  Thx  Feuits  and  Fkuit  Tbebs  or  Ameiica.'--* 
Tblt  new  work  of  Mr.  Downing,  which  has  been  for 
■ome  time  in  prees»  is  announceci  to  appear  about  the  firs. 
of  this  month. 

We  are  plad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  his  «  Landscape 
Gardening,"  and  «Cottag:e  Residences,"  has  been  so  soon 
called  for.  The  first  part  of  «  Cottage  Residences"  has 
already  appeared;  and  it  is  announced  by  the  aulhor  that 
Part  II.  which  is  in  preparation,  will  contain  hints  and 
designs  for  the  interiors  and  furniture  of  cottages,  as  well 
as  additional  designs  for  farm  buildings. 

The  second  edition  of  the  <*  Landscape  Gardening"  will 
be  out  in  a  few  weeks,  some  delay  having  been  caused 
by  the  number  of  very  beautiful  new  illustrations  introdu- 
ced into  this  edition.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  re-written,  and  many  additions  and  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  author,  to  render  it  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

Tbansactions  or  the  New- York  State  Agbicultu- 
EAL  Society  for  1843. 

This  volume  is  just  published.  It  cofhprises  671  pa- 
ges. Among  the  many  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
it  contains,  is  a  treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  field  craps, 
orchards,  gardens,  and  domestic  animals,  by  the  late  Wil- 
lis Gatlord,  Esq.— an  article  on  the  Diseases  and  In- 
■ects  most  ii^urjous  to  the  Wheat  crop,  by  John  J.  Tho- 
mas— Report  of  experiments  in  cultivating  various  kiniis 
of  Wheat,  by  Gen.  Harmon  of  Monroe  county — the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New-York,  in  its  influence  on  the  agri- 
cidtural  and  other  indusirial  interests  of  (he  State,  by 
PRorsssoR  Hall,  &c.  &c.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  vo- 
lame  highly  creditable  to  the  Society  from  which  it  ema- 


•«  Olatbr  and  Youatt's  Cattle  Doctor,  tcith  nttmer- 
0m  additi&nt  by  J.  8.  Skinner,  aeHetant  Posi-MaeUr- 
1      CfMeral,  4^.    Lea  &  Blancfaard,  Philadelphia. 

Thb  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kiiftl  that  has  ever 
been  published,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it 
tD  every  farmer.  By  consulting  its  pages  he  will  be  able 
to  manage  his  stock  in  all  cases  better  than  would  be  done 
1^  the  ignorant  cow-leeches  tb  whom  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals  is  generally  entrust- 
ed. Attention  to  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  is  a 
•abject  very  much,  nay,  erimi/uUly  neglected  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  language  of  Mr.  Skinner,  in  the  preface  to 
his  work,  <<  To  sa>  nothing  of  the  duty  which  common 
humanity  enjoins  on  every  one,  to  be  prepared  with  Com- 
mon medicines,  and  directions  for  the  use  of  them,  which 
may  enable  him  to  extend  prompt  relief  to  speechless  suf- 
to'ing;  on  the  sordid  score  of  self-interest  alone,  the  most 
ealculating,  it  may  be  supposed,  will  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  book  which  in  teaching  him  to  be 
his  <own  Cattle  Doctor,'  may  enable  him  to  save  the  life 
even  of  the  meanest  animal  on  the  estate." 
'  To  the  orighial  work  of  Clater  and  Yonatt,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner has  made  extensive  additions,  and  among  these  is  a 
valuable  Essay  on  the  use  and  management  of  Oxen,  and 
an  interesting  paper  on  Sheep  Husbandry ;  he  has  also  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  work  by  numerous  illustrations 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  English  work.  The  vol. 
(250  p.  12  mo.)  is  got  up  in  good  style,  and  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  50  cents. 


CUTTING  WHEAT  EARLY. 


From  our  own  experience,  and  from  the  escperiments 
made  by  others,  particularly  the  ably  conducted  ones  of 
Mr.  Hannam  of  England,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  we  have 
been  convinced  that  farmers  much  more  frequently  err 
by  allowing  their  wheat  to  stand  too  long  before  cutting, 
than  by  harvesting  too  early.  We  have  never  known  an 
instance  where  loss  was  sustained  ft-om  early  cutting,  bu^ 
there  is  not  a  year  passes  in  which  more  or  less  loss  is 
not  suffered  by  standing  too  long.  Cut  early,  the  berry 
is  whiter^  the  skin  thinner,  and  the  floor  better.    The 


following,  which  we  find  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  wiO 
add  to  the  proofs  already  given  in  the  Cultivator,  tha 
our  position  is  correct.  It  is  port  of  a  letter  from  Dr 
Eldridge : 

«  Amasa  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Ibis  town,  harvested  sixty 
acres  of  wheat  last  season,  while  it  was  so  green  aa^ 
unripe,  that  every  former  in  the  neighborhood  thought,! 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  htm  nuul.  Hecommencedl 
cutting  ten  days  before  any  other  person  thought  of  be-l 
ginning,  and  finished  before  others  had  begun.  The  ber-i 
ry  when  cut  was  soft,  and  in  that  state  known  as  "  beingl 
in  the  milk.*'  He  has  now  threshed  it;  and  being  lome- 
what  curious  to  learn  the  result  of  the  experiment,  1  to- 
ilay  went,  in  comi>any  with  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  mill, 
and  examined  the  wheat.  I  found  it  plump,  with  a  })ecn- 
liar  transparency  of  the  berry,  I  never  before  saw^ 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  thin  coatmg  of  ths 
bran.  We  weighed  some  and  found  it  weighed  just  six- 
ty-three lbs.  to  the  measured  bushel;  and  the  experien- 
iced  miller  informed  me,  that  it  maile  moreJUmr  and  Jeft 
bran  than  any  wheat  he  ever  saw." 

QUICK  GERMINATION. 

Asa  general  rule,  it  wilt  be  found  that  a  seed  planted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  a  quick  germination,  and  t 
sufflcient  supply  of  nourishment  afterwards,  will  give  the 
most  vigorous  planfs,  and  the  most  abunilant  reuirns  to 
ihe  cultivator.    On  this  fact  depeniis  much  of  the  benefit 
of  manuring,  and  the  difi\*rence  also  which  results  from 
the  application  of  manures  atdifTerent  times.    No  seed 
requires  lo  be  buried  deeper  than  is  necessary  to  eonrs 
moisture,  and  exclusion  from  light.     If  buried  so  deep 
(hat  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  seed  is  exhausted  (and  that 
alone  forms  the  first  and  most  important  supply  of  food) 
before  the  shoot  reaches  the  air,  or  the  root  the  mannrs 
intended  for  its  use,  life  may  be  continued,  but  in  a  sate 
fatal  to  a  good  product.    The  experience  of  tumep  grav- 
ers, or  those  who  sow  small  seeds  to  any  extent  wilt 
show  the  correc:ne8s  of  the  «bove  rules.     If  the  manure 
is  covered  so  deep  that  the  roots  must  have  a  growth  of 
weeks  before  they  reach  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment, 
the  plants  will  be  feeble,  their  growth  slow,  and  a  check 
will  be  given  from  which  the  plants  rarely  recover.   If 
on  the  contrary  the  seeds  are  lightly  covered  and  the  ma- 
nure fine  antl  mixed  with  the  earth  in  which  the  seeds  are 
deposited,  the  growth  will  be  rapid,  and  the  impulse 
given  at  first  is  rarely  lost  in  Ihe  growth  of  the  plant 
Bone  manure  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  rapiditj 
with  which  it  brought  forwani  crops  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied.   The  fact  that  it  was  drilled  in  with  the  seeds  and 
therefore  placed  in  contact  with  them,  or  in  the  position 
where  i:s  influence  would  be  most  sensibly  felt  in  givio; 
a  rapid  and  vigorous  germination,  was  for  a  while  over- 
looked,  and  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  subs:ance,  that 
in  a  great  mejisure  belonged  to  the  method  of  using.  The 
more  thoroughly  decomposed  ordinary  manure  is,  ths 
quicker  will  its  influence  be  felt  on  the  young  plant;  and 
it  is  found  that  sown  in  drills  with  wheat  orlurneps,itis 
not  inferior  to  bone  dust  in  promoting  a  speedy  and  vigo- 
rous germination.     The  philosophical   experiments  of 
Davy   showed  that  the  most  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  manures  if  used  in  a  fresh  or  long  state;  and  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matters,  or  the  preparation  ot 
compost  was  fur  a  while  abandoneil,  and  the  manure  de- 
posited as  recommendeil  by  the  philosopher.  Expenenee 
soon  showetl,  however,  that  while  the  soil   was  mads 
better  by  the  use  of  undecomposed  materials,  there  were 
some  crops  to  which  the  theory  was  not  applicable;  but 
that  where  a  quick  growth  was  indispensable,  manure  ia 
the  state  that  gives  immediate  nourishmentwss  to  be  pre- 
ferred.    Thus  in  Great  Britain  the  use  of  rotted  or  com- 
post manure  for  tumeps  lias  again  become  almost  univer- 
sal; unless  in  those  districts  where  good  numagemeat 
has  rendered  the  soil  already  so  fertile  and  rich,  that  ihe 
immediate  eflbet  of  the  manore  used  is  not  required  to  the 
perfection  of  the  crop  sown.     Farmers,  therefore,  in  the 
preparation  and  use  of  their  manures  should  be  governso 
by  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied;  and  the  plant  which  it  ia  intended  (o  Boa> 
riah. 
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1fittaveraeeiT«d  acommuDication  signed  "  A.  R.  Dp, 
for  some  infomiation  in  regard  to  Ihe  fermenta- 
of  grain.  He  aiki — <'Wiil  chemistry  assist  tia 
kmt"  He  then/  observes,  '<It  seems  that  the  heat  is 
eely  one  of  the  consequences  resultnig  from  chemical 
I,  ami  is  not  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  as  many 
lo  siipfiose,  because  they  have  observed  that  it  oc- 
■ostly  during  hot  weather.  A  high  temperature  is 
iiiiiliiilli  illj  one  of  those  circumstances,  under  which  it 
gectfBrvanI  most  rapidly,  because  then  the  atmosphere 
vilatttialSe  up  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  evolved,  during 
lbs  tatformation^  Under  a  low  temperature  the  caloric 
oe^eitt  fiot  as  produced,  and  fhe  fermentation  slops, 
keossrone  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  will 
ynetaL  is  wanting.  But  is  it  not  going  on  even  then, 
fboers  Imt  slowly  ? 

•'Lifbig  pronounces  the  whole  process  to  be  a  species 
•f  cBBbintion,  and  it  is  certainly  very  similar  in  its  ope- 
In  both  cases,  any  substances  undergoing.com- 
lorrermenfation,  will  cause  other  substances  of  the 
Balm  to  pass  into  the  like  condition^  if  brought  in 
ifacrewith.     The  same  author  tells  us,  that  it  is  a 
irror   to   suppose  that  this  operation  goes  on 
vitiiQiBtaBf  disturbing  cause  externally.     But  this  must 
W«betavilh  the  leameit,  for  coma.on  people  have 
Iboaght  it  alaogether  produced  by  external  causes,  of 
wbkk  ibe  hot  weather  was  the  most  active.     The  above 
ee^fto^ei  demist  declares  that  those  subslances  which 
fenma  wmi  readily,  remain  unchanged  as  long  as  the 
edkaeot^fmng  oi^^ans  resist  the  action  of  the  air.   But 
ai  ma  as  the  envelope  gives  way,  and  air  is  introduced, 
ftt  joiees  absorb  oxygen  and  the  decomposition  com- 
maces.    First,  we   have  the   saccharine  fermentation, 
MoQii,  the  vinous,  then  the  acetous,  and  lastly,  the  pu- 
&e&etive.    The  first  is  necessary  in  the  germination  of 
■cdi,  and  about  the  same  temperature  is  required  to 
^toot  a  seed  in  the  earth,  as  will  '<heat*'  the  contents  of 
&e  ^raoary.     And  thus  we  see  why  some  farmers  are 
ariiject  to  such  grievous  disappointments  with  respect  to 
Mr  teed.    They  thresh  out  their  grain,  store  it,  the 
SKebarine  fermentation    takes  place,  and  if  sufficient 
feoittire  were  present  it  would  grow;  but  it  is  not,  and 
dun  the  Vila]  principle  soon  becomes  extinct.    And  so 
ve  cooelude  that  kiln-dried  grain   will  not  answer  the 
pspoie  for  seed,  and  ibat  kiln-drying  efiects  its  object  by 
cxpcUiog  the  moisture,  so  that  one  of  the  principal  con* 
^iiioos  of  fermentation  shall  be  wanting. 

^Now  here  a  question  of  great  interest  arises,  as  to  the 
cxtcstoftbe  injury  in  each  of  the  successive  stages  of 
Icrmaitaitioa,  when  the  grain  is  intended  for  manofactur- 
iag  pwposes.  If  s»me  practical  man  among  your  readers 
vaakl  give  us  the  conclusions  of  his  experience  and  ob- 
iemiaon,  or  institute  some  experiments  in  relation  there- 
to, and  communicate  the  r«>sults,  he  would  perform  a 
Biosi  acceptable  service.  Would  the  grain  proceed  far- 
ther than  the  first  stage  of  fermentation  at  all  ?  And 
*oak|  the  quality  of  the  flour  be  then  materially  injured  7 
Boi  wtien  it  is  ground  and  barreled  up,  would  not  the 
Tisoas  and  the  subsequent  stages  of  transformation  foUow 
CM,  md  so  des'roy  the  flour;  for  then  that  species  of  fer- 
■istation  necessary  lo  the  preparation  of  bread  would 
^«c  been  anticipated,  and  bread  could  not  be  made. 

This  dispoattinn  to  '<  heat"  or  ferment,  is  also  allowed 

to  be  greater  or  less  in  tlie  various  grains,  according  to 

^  propordon  of  gluten  or  nitrogenous  matter  they  cnn- 

hia   Can  you  not  therefore,  Mr.  Eilitor,  for  our  infor- 

ttiioD,  give  us  a  list  of  analyses  of  our  principal  grainii, 

vtMa!,eom,  barley,  buckwheat,  &c.,  showing  the  glu- 

te,  taieh,  &e.,  of  each  in  their  several  proportions,  so 

thit  it  can  be  seen  whieh  will  be  most  exposed  to  fer- 

■MatioB,  Qwler  the  same  circamstances  of  hea',  mols- 

tot,  md  die  other  conditions.    Might  we  not  also,  Justly 

'ifcr&OBi  the  above  &e(,  stated  by  I«iebig,  that  the  pro- 

^■■voald  eommenee  sooner  in  the  state  of  flour,  when 

tebUs  and  bran  are  removed,  and  proceed  more 

^^HAf  Oiaa  while  it  were  yet  enclosed  in  the  envelope, 

lid  lea  Ibeility  given  for  the  air  to  operate  on  the  fer- 

■nttive  ■attctB." 

heoBetarioa  U  a  aaked,  whether  some  cheap  pnetl-1 


cal  method  could  be  devised  for  drying  grain,  so  as  lo 
secure  it  against  «Jamage  by  fermentation?  And  whether 
it  is  supposed  that  a  «  few  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  to 
the  depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  spread  on  the  floor  of  i|. 
small  room, .  kept  Up  to  100^  Fahrenheit,  by  artificial 
heat,  for  several  days  In  succession,  would  answer  dhm 
purpose  V 

EXPERIMENT  IN  FEEDING  SHEEP. 


J.  W.  CHILDF.RS,  M.  P.  in  a  late  English  publication^ 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  an  experiment  made  in 
feeding  two  lota  of  sheep,  one  in  a  small  yard  and  out 
shed  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  ihe  other  In 
the  usual  manner  in  the  open  ■  field.  As  It  is  conclusive 
Ion  the  advantages  of  protection  In  feeding,  we  have 
abridged  it  for  the  Cultivator. 

On  the  first  of  January,  Mr.  C.  took  from  his  flock  40 
weiher  hogs  (yearling^)  Liecesters,  and  divided  them  in- 
to two  lots,  one  weighing  ]83  slone,  3  lbs.,  and  the  oth- 
|er  184  stone,  4  lbs.,  and  in  other  respects  there  was  tm 
.little  difierence  as  possible.  The  first  lot  Vas  put  into 
'the  yard,  the  second  into  theflehi;  and  each  lot  had  ex-> 
actly  the  same  quantity  of  food  given  them,  which  was 
as  follows: 

Ist.  As  many  tumeps  as  they  could  eat;  which  was 
about  27  ^tone  per  day  for  each  lot. 

2il.  Ten  lbs.  of  linseed  cake,  or  half  a  lb.  per  sheep 
per  day. 

3d.  Half  a  pint  of  barley  per  sheep  per  day. 

4th.  A. little  hay,  and  a  constant  supply  of  salt. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  both  lots  consumed  the  same 
amount  of  fooil,  but  in  the  fourth  week,  the  lot  in  the  shed 
eat  less  by  3  stone  of  tumeps  per  day,  and  in  the  ninth 
iweek  they  fell  off  2  stone  more.  Of  linseed  cake,  there 
•was  also  a  falling  off  of  3  lbs.  per  ilay.  The  lot  in  the 
field  consumed  the  same  from  first  to  last. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows: 

20  FUd  WetherB. 


20  &k€d  Wet/ien. 
Jan.  l8t,1838t.  3  lbs. 
Feb.  lsC205st.  Olbs. 
Mar.  1st,  215  HL  10  lbs. 
Apr.  l8t,239Bt.  9  lbs 

Totel  increaMf 


Fnci 

21 0L 

10  It 
2381 


reaae. 


56  8t 


11  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
13  lbs.. 

eibsi 


IM  St.  4  lbs. 
199  SI.  8  Dm. 
208  at  2  lbs. 
2»  St.  12  lbs. 


iWreose. 

16sL  41bs^ 

80L  eiba: 

128tl01biL 


36  ST.  8lbai 


Thus  the  shed  wethers,  though  consuming  one-fifth 
less  food,  made  above  one -third  greater  progress;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  were  on  the  whole 
'unfavorable  to  the  winners,  as  the  tumeps  being  s'bred  in 
|a  house  for  their  use,  were  more  wilted  and  dr>,  than 
those  consumed  in  the  field  by  the  other  lot  The  shed 
floor  was  swept  each  day,  and  fresh  straw  given  after 
each  .shower  of  rain." 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Great  Cattls  Show  at  WoBCjuTuit.—The  Mam; 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  are  to  hold  a 
State  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
menis  at  Worcester  in  October  next.  The  trial  of  plows 
and  other  implements,  is  to  be  held  on  the  9th,  and  the 
show  of  s:ock,&c.  on  the  10th.  The  premiums  are  libe.. 
jral,  but  we  are  jorry  to  see  that  those  for  stock  are  confin- 
|ed  to  such  animals  as  shall  have  taken  premiums  from 
County  Ag.  Societies  within  the  two  previous  years. 
Such  a  restriction  in  this  State  would  prevent  the  exhihi* 
tion  ot  niucn  of  our  oest  slock,  and  w«)  should  fear  that  it 
would  have  a  similar  effect,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in 
Massachuseiis. 

CcUNTY  ScciETiES  IN  New  YoaK.~Tbe  Rensselaer 
Ci).  Society  hold  their  Fair  for  this  year,  at  Troy,  OcL 
2,  3. — ^The  Chatauque  Co.  hold  their  s  at  Jamestowi^ 
Sept.  25/26.  Among  the  premiums  to  be  awarded,  we 
notice  are  25  copies  of  the  Cuhivator  and  the  aame  num- 
ber of  the  New  Ctenesee  Farmer.^-The  Dutchess  Co. 
Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Washington,  Sept.  12,  13,  the  week 
previous  to  the  State  Fair  at  goughkeepsie, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. — \i  the  meeting  of  thit  Society  onth6 
ISib  April,  an  Address  was  delivered  by  Jcshva  Dok- 
GAif,  Esq.  an  experienced  and  successful  farmer,  which 
is  published  in  the  county  papen.  It  is  seientiflc  and 
practical,  full  of  sound  suggest  ioni  which  can  hardly  fall 
to  have  a  most  beneficial  inflttence. 
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iroreign  JnttUisetue. 

TRsWbathxk  andCeops  IN  Enola^itd. — The  Utest 
aeoomti  represent  the  weather  u  gaienlly  favorable, 
aiMithe  grain  crops  promising.  In  the  Highlands  of 
flooUamJ,  the  string  was  baokward,  owing  to  the  late 
eontinuanee  of  the  great  quantities  of  snow  which  fell  in 
February. 

Enoush  FATtMtSG, — J.  J.  Mechl  Esq.  gives,  m  the 
Snglish  Partner'9  Herald,  an  account  of  his  impropemen/f 
4m  a  farm  of  130  acres  in  Essex.  The  whole  improve- 
Bients,  including  over  eighty  miUs  of  drains,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  $23,400!  The  132  acres  cost  him  $14,400, 
making  the  total  investment  amount  to  $37,800— or  a 
firaction  over  $290  per  acre,  and  yet  he  esteemed  this  a 
better  investment  than  to  place  his  funds  in  the  public 
stocks. 

Guano.— Within  a  short  tiihe,  experiments  have  been 
aiade  in  England  with  guano  found  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  ScottiSi  islands,  and  also  with  the  same  substance 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  We  have  seen  no  state- 
nent  showing  the  comparative  value  of  tlie  Scottish;  but 
in  the  late  English  papers  we  notice  the  results  of  vari- 
ous analyses,  from  which  if  appears  that  Peruvian  guano 
contains  from  86  to  88  parts  in  100  of  available  matter, 
and  the  African  76 — or,  compared  one  with  the  other,  as 
7  to  8.  Comparing  cost  and  value,  when  delivered  in 
JEkigland,  however,  the  African  is  said  to  be  23  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  Peruvian.  In  England,  g^uano  is  esti- 
mated five  times  stronger  than  night-soil,  four  times 
fltvonger  than  dove-cote  manure,  <<  a  deadly  enemy  to 
the  wire-worm  and  fly,  and  a  preventive  of  mildew  and 
xeU  rust."  We  doubt  whether  experiments  in  this  coun- 
try  have  supported  this  high  estimate  of  its  value.  At- 
tention is  now  being  directed  to  the  islands  in  the  gulf  uf 
St.  Lawrence,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
JUs.,  for  this  substance. 

Sawdust  as  Manure. — The  Highland  andAgricultu- 
nl  Society  of  Scotland  has  lately  published  a  paper  on 
(be  Qse  of  saw-dust  as  manure.  It  is  highly  recommend- 
ed as  litter  for  byres,  cattle-sheds,  pig-styes,  &c.,  and 
answers  well  both  for  keeping  the  animals  Qlean,  and 
Ibr  absorbing  the  urine.  We  have  often  used  saw-dust 
Ibr  this  purpose,  and  can  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best 
articles  to  be  had.  We  have  also  used,  and  seen  it  used, 
for  ameliorating  clayey  and  tenacious  soils,  with  good  ef- 
liset.  In  some  sections  this  substance  may  be  obtained  in 
abundance/  and  mstead  of  being  wasted  as  it  generally  is, 
it  would  be  found,  if  used  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, highly  valuable. 

Laeoe  Sheep.^Two  sheep,  said  to  be  of  the  Devon 
Iweed,  were  lately  kiUed  at  Exeter,  (Eng.)  one  of  which 
weighed  7l|,  and  the  other  73  pounds  per  quarter. 

Shobt  Hoiurs. — An  eminent  stock-breeder  from  Bel- 
^um  has  lately  pmchased  of  Mr.  Maynard,  and  others. 
Mar  Darlington,  fifty  head  of  short-horn  bulls  and  heif- 
cn.  Nine  Durham  bulls  were  lately  sold  at  the  Yeteri- 
MI7  8ehO(ri  of  Alfort,  in  France.  The  highest  price 
pakl  was  3000  franca— (about  $720,)  and  the  lowest  1280 
teaes,  (about  $2d6.) 

PxASTRAW.-:.At  a  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney,  at 
Aele,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  gentleman  drew  attention  to  the 
Wlste  of  bean  and  pea- straw.  It  was  cut  too  late.  He 
fave  the  analysis  of  each  as  to  nitrogen  and  gluten, 
which  showed  that  74  lbs  of  pea-straw,  and  probably  of 
lMan-9(raw  also,  equalled  in  nutriment  100  lbs.  of  com- 
mon hay — a  ftict  most  important  for  farmers  here,  and 
well  known  in  Scotland. 

Tjnsesd  for  Calves.— .Boil  1  pint  in  a  gallon  of  wa 
ter;  you  need  -^lot  soak  it  in  water  first.  Give  your 
calves  from  1  pint  to  1  quart  of  the  jelly  daily,  according 
to  their  age.  Gjve  1  pint  to  horses  along  with  their* 
chaff,  4.C.  twice  a  day.  It  will  not  improve  the  milk,  if 
«lYen  as  tbod  to  cows.-..Gor3siier«  ChronicU, 

GOAKO  FROM  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  NoRTHSeA— Ex- 

lierraienfs  are  being  made  in  England  and  Scotland,  with 
Ihf  dung  of  sea-birds,  procured  from  the  islands  to  the 
sortticf  Scotland.   Its  efStoU  are  not  yet  known.    It  can 


hardly  be  expected  that  it  will  be  as  powerful  as  the  Gu- 
ano from  the  Paeillc,  because  it  seldoni  rains  where  the 
latter  is  procuretl,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
possess  more  strength,  than  that  whteh  had  been  exposed 
to  ^king  rains.  But  it  is  yet  thoaght  doUbtftU  whether 
Guano  is  really  the  dung  of  birds. 

Stall  FEEDiNO.^Every  one  will  admit  the  superior 
value  of  artificial  grasses,  who  has  made  a  &ir  trial  of 
the  difference  between  ieetlmg  cattle  upon  them  cut  green 
and  given  within  doorsy  and  on  the  other  hanU  in  turning 
cattle  out  upon  a  common  pasture.  A  trial  of  ihia  kind 
was  once  made  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  found  that  27  bead 
of  cattle  were  as  well  kept  upon  the  same  quantity  of 
ground  in  one  method,  as  18  in  the  other.  Addeii  to  this, 
there  is  an  immense  saving  in  the  making  of  manure, 
which  process,  the  most  important  one  oi  any,  may  be 
going  on  during  the  whole  summer,  instead  of  having 
what  dung  falls,  scattered  abroail,  and  dried  up  in  the 
heat  bf  the  sun. — Bawatorne^8  Besaarkt  on  LcaicaMn 
Farming, 

Manures  are  to  farming  what  blood  is  to  the  animal 
frame;  divested  of  their  aid  vegetation  languishes,  as  the 
abstraction  of  the  other  leads  to  dissolution.  Of  all  ma- 
nures that  are  in  use,  commend  your  friends  I  prsy  yon, 
to  that  from  the  farm-yard.  Much  goes  to  waste  aboot 
every  steading,  that,  being  otherwise  caiefully  used,  with 
a  trifling  amount  of  labor  might  be  maiie  available  ia 
superseding  the  use  of  artificial  or  foreign  manures.— 
Ayr.  Ag, 

Points  or  a  Good  Milch  Cow. — The  followiog  i« 
from  a  report  of  the  Guernsey  Agricultural  Soeietj. 

PoiiUi 1.  Purity  of  breed  and  qualities  of  the  dam  for 

yielding  rich  and  yellow  butler.  2.  Small  heail,  lar^ 
anil  bright  eyes,  small  muzzle,  small  ears,  orange-color 
within.  3.  Straight  back  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail, 
and  chest  wide.  4.  A  fine  and  loose  skin,  with  soft  and 
short  bair.  5.  Sides  well  rounded,  flank  small  between 
the  side  and  haunch,  tall  fine.  6.  Fore  legs  straight  and 
well  proportione<l,  hind  legs  broad  above  the  knee,  fine 
and  clean  below ;  hoofs  snudl ;  legs  should  not  crotf  is 
walking.  7.  Udder  large,  and  the  teals  large  and  spring- 
ing from  the  four  corners  of  the  udder;  milk- vein  large 
and  well  defineil. 

Cheese. — A  return  of  the  quantities  of  cheese  import- 
ed into  the  several  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  esch  month 
of  the  year  1843,  distinguishing  the  European,  United 
States,  and  Colonial  produce,  has  been  printed  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Colvile  the  member  for  Derbyshire.  The 
aggregate  importations  from  all  parts  during  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1844,  amounted  to  179,389  cwt  FVon 
various  countries  in  Europe,  there  ware  imported  during 
the  year,  136,898  cwt.  From  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica (whence  very  rich  fine  flavored  cheeses  are  now  be- 
ing oonstantly  imported,)  48,3l2ewl.;  and  from  tbe 
British  posseasions  abroad,  only  79  cwt.— JSns^trt  Farm- 
er'B  Jownal. 


CULTURE   OF   MILLST. 


June  is  a  good  time  to  sow  millet.    It  will  do  wsD 
sown  any  time  in  (he  month.    It  makes,  when  well 
cured,  excellent  fodder.    One  of  the  general  advsntsgss 
of  this  crop,  is,  that  if  the  hay-crop  is  likely  to  come  in 
light,  this  may  be  grown  as  a  substitute.    Half  a  bushel 
of  seed,  broadcast  to  the  acre,  is  a  proper  quantity, 
though  only  a  peck  is  sometimes  sown  on  rich  ground. 
It  may,  if  desired,  be  sown  in  drills,  and  if  designed  for 
seed,  this  is  the  best  way.    A  common  tamep-drill  will 
sow  the  seed   well.    It  will  yield  bountifully,  and  the 
seed,  when  ground  into  meaU  is  excellent  for  fattening 
animals.    Rather  light  ground  is  best  for  it^it  wiU  in* 
deed  do  well  on  land  (hat  is  too  light  for  grass,  in  l^h 
Mr.  G.  Jones  received  a  premium  from  the  TompVi« 
County  Agricultural  Society,   for  having  raised  on  two 
acres,  five  and  a  half  tons  of  millet-fodder,  and  sixty- 
three  bushels  of  seed.    It  was  new  land— the  wood  ana 
timber  from  which  was  taken  off  in  the  month  o^'^J"^ 
and  twenty  quarto  of  seed  sown  to  the  sere  the  m  of 
Jtme  succeeding. 
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MB.  P£LL*8  FARMING. 


Wt  pn  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Psu,  with 

lliMiiii.  ami  ihaU  be  glad  to  receive  the  results  of  the 

cxpsriBcots,  spoken  of  in  his  private  note  as  now  in  pr5- 

iroi,  for  pablieation.    Notwithstanding  the  favorable 

Kslti  irbieb  Mr.  P.  thinks  he  obtained  from  the  use  of 

sse  bnhel  of  elover  seed  to  the  acre,  and  a  bushel  of 

mtt  to  s  ton  of  hay,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  retluction 

«( tf  lesst  one  half  these  quantities  might  have  been  made 

vHhMi  a  decrease  in  the  product  of  hay  in  the  one  case, 

oi  vHh  a  decided  benefit  to  his  cattle  in  the  other.    To 

coeyd  asijnals  to  eat  a  larger  portion  of  salt  than  nature 

n^BO,  cannot  but  be   injurious.    While  we  by  no 

■eaiqsestion  the  statements  of  Mr.  P.  in  relation  to  his 

expeoMnCB,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  must  have 

Isn  dther  &vorabIe  circumstances  *  concurring,   aside 

imabcuseof  charcoal,  to  produce  the  extraordinary 

/ieki  of  wheal  alluded  to. 

LrrKEX  TOCKCR,   Esq. — ^Tn    overlooking  the  May 

■saber  of  the  Cultivator  this  morning,  I  was  surprised 

B  fiftl  ttreral  communications  had  been  sent  you  for 

pi^licaiion  by  different  individuals,  questioning  the  util- 

Lj  oCa  fev  experiments  I  had  tried,  found  advantageous, 

wA  mk  public,  solely  that  others  might  be  benefitted. 

i^LoBghbod"  attributes  my  success  in  wheat  culture  to 

IhtKof  lime,  and  says,  '*  Let  the  experiment  of  lime 

uA  ebaieoii  be   made  side  by  side,  and  given  to  the 

Iwoa^  refer  '' Long  Island*'  to  an  article  of  mine 
pB&lJM  IB  the  December  number  of  the  Cultivator, 
page  J97.    The  land  which  produced  at  the  rate  of  78| 
baAeJi  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  was  manured  with  pulver- 
itel  charcoal  dust,  lime  not  t>eing  used  in  that  experi- 
aeat   By  analysis  the  soil  contained  gypsum  and  a 
liftlt  eommon  salt,  soluble  in  water — a  very  little  phos- 
pbifeof  lime,  carbona'e  of  lime,  and  silicate  of  potash, 
nloble  in  muriatic  acid.    So  that  further  than  what  was 
Batanlly  in  the  soil,  no  addition  of  lime  wa^  made.  This 
tpriag(Hithe  23d  of  April  a  head  of  clover  fully  devel- 
oped, vas  plucked  near  the  same  piece.    Near  it,  I  limed 
&Br  acres,  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  of  oyster  shell  lime 
to  die  acre,  and  the  yield  was  not  25  bushels  per  acre. 

5ext  in  order,  page  153, 1  find  Mr.  J.  Johnston  of 
Ocsera,  has  taken  up  his  «pen  to  show"  that  iny  "  opin- 
kmare  wrong,^'  and  some  of  my  <'  practices  are  actually 
cncL'*  I  have  pursued  the  same  mode  for  two  years, 
cnring  half  a  bushel  of  timothy  seetl,  and  one  bushel  of 
clorer  seed  to  the  acre;  likewise  have  cut  my  grass, 
iM^ned  K  on  the  same  day,  and  salted  it  with  one  bushel 
of  Hds  aalt  to  the  ton.  In  the  winters  of  '43  and  '44, 1 
fcd  12  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses  on  hay  so  cured, 
^  I  flatter  myself  they  would  be  considered  creditable 
to  Of  &rmer,  by  either  Mr.  Johns:on  or  Mr.  Curtis. 

I  bare  within  the  last  two  years,  tried  Mr.  Johnston's 
Bethod  of  sowing  five  pounds  of  clover  seed  on  a  small 
pre  of  land,  and  contiguous  to  it  one  bushel.  From  the 
hiter  I  cot  three  tons,  and  from  the  former  one  ton  of 
Uj  to  the  acre — measured  when  cured.  Mr.  Johnston 
^tbinka  I  am  one  of  those  farmers  that  tell  men  to  ^o  so 
ssi  so,  but  w^ho  neither  helps  to  do  it,  nor  sees  that  it  is 
Ame."  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  often  help  to  do  the 
vort[y  but  generally  see  that  it  is  well  done. 

Page  161,  I  find  a  letter  signed  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  who 
■vs,  speaking  of  himself-^'*  My  practice  is  to  cure  my 
^7  property,  and  put  2  quarts  of  fine  salt  to  a  too,  taking 
eve  to  have  the  lumps  well  pulverized.  Curing  hay  in 
^  cock  n  the  only  right  way,"  Mr.  Curtis  further 
ttfa— ((Ten  dollars  worth  of  grass  seed  to  the  acre, 
VMM  look  large  to  &rmers  that  do  not  usually  sow  over 
tvo.'*  Where  I  sowe<l  by  the  old  rule  5  pounds  to  the 
Mie  n  before  mentioned,  I  cut  one  ton  of  hay,  worth  in 
^  rieinity  $12,  and  in  the  other  instance  from  a  bushel 
*>«v»  timothy  included  in  both  cases,  the  yield  was  three 
^  worth  $36. 

la  aiy  communication  I  did  not  say  my  plan  was  the 
^  way,  but  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that  others 
^Ctit  receive  advantage  from  it,  not  supposing  for  a  mo - 
H*^  fittt  farmers  who  had  never  sown  more  than  5  lbs. 
{P^Kie  would  eoodemn  an  ttperlment  before  fliey 


Mr.  Curtis  speaks  disparagingly  of  straw,  chaflT  and 
refuse  hay  as  compost,  and  as  if  I  strongly  recommended 
it.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  my  letter  dated 
Jan.  21st,  '44,  on  seeding  grass  lands,  &c.,  he  will  find . 
[  merely  say  it  is  supposed  by  chemists,  that  the  plan  of 
keeping  a  large  stock  of  homed  cattle  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  manuring  a  farm,  is  an  erron^us  one,  on  account 
of  the  various  substances  taken  from  the  food  to  support 
the  animal  economy,  and  ask  the  simple  question, — I^ 
instead  of  keeping  stock  for  that  purpose,  the  farmer 
should  convert  bis  straw,  chaff  and  refuse  hay,  into  ma* 
nure  in  a  compost  heap,  he  would  not  save  without  tb* 
least  loss  every  requisite  for  the  ensuing  crop  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr>,  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  kept  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Curtis  surmises  if  I  have  fed  any  length  of 
lime  on  hay  cured  as  aforementioned,  and  not  lost  my 
stock,  '<  they  must  be  of  a  difierent  temperature  from  his 
neighbor's  cow."  I  imagine  (hey  are  of  the  same  tem- 
perament and  habiis  as  his  neighbor's  stock,  and  assure 
him  that  for  two  years  their  chief  fooil  has  been  hay  so 
preserved,  which  they  have  always  eaten  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  my  man  says  he  has  never  observed  that 
they  ever  drank  an  unusual  quantum  of  water.  As  to 
quantity  of  hay  cured  on  my  place,  year  before  last  an4> 
last  year  I  cut  the  grass  from  fifty  acres,  and  cured  it  as 
aforesaid,  and  intend  intend  to  continue  the  same  plan^ 
being  sadsfieil  that  I  derive  great  advantage  from  it  Mjr 
cattle  are  still  <<  punished  by  the  cruel  practice,"  as  I  pur* 
sue  the  English  mode  of  soiling,  and  do  not  permit  them 
to  change  their  fodder,  until  com  and  rye  sown  broad 
cast,  is  fit  to  cut  in  turn  with  clover,  to  afford  a  change  of 
diet.    I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  R.  L. 

Pelharny  VUt$r  Co,,  Afoy  17,  1844. 

FARM  LANDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


A  Pennsylvania  correspondent,  Mr.  P.  Peterson,  wli» 
dates,  "Four  miles  East  of  Pituburg,"  says: 

«I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  th0 
Orange  County  farmers,  and  to  any  others,  the  westent 
part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  fitting  the  very  ob» 
jects  which  they  desire. 

1st.  The  land  is  cheap  iuid  good.  ^ 

2<1.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy. 

3d.  It  is  a  desirable  part  of  the  country. 

4th.  Schools  both  private  and  publk;  are  as  plenty  tm 
bail  farmers. ' 

5th.  There  are  churches  of  every  denomination  and 
for  100  miles  square  will  number  with  any  other  part  of 
the  union. 

6th.  Farming  implements,  cows,  horses,  hogs,  oxen^ 
wagons  and  furniture  can  be  had  cheaper  than  any  other 
place  within  my  knowledge.  If  you  don't  believe  me^ 
come  and  see  for  yourselves. 

The  land  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  generally  im^^ 
proved,  and  in  consequence  of  the  reverse  of  times,  many 
farmers  and  other  persons  owning  lands  have  becoms 
involved,  which  obliges  them  in  many  cases  to  sell  their 
improved  farms,  and  seek  for  others  further  west  unim* 
proved  and  at  leas  prices. 

In  Washinqfton  county,  Penn.,  (which  joins  lines  witit 
the  s'ate  of  Virginia,)  the  land  is  of  an  excellent  quality^ 
and  generally  limestone  land,  abounding  with  coal.  Th* 
price  will  vary  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  per  acre,  ae» 
cording  to  the  improvements  and  situation. 

In  Fayette  county  the  land  is  generally  good,  of  ft 
black  mould  and  abounds  with  coal*  The  price  will- 
vary  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars;  building  not  so  good  as 
Washington  co.  In  Westmoreland  co.  the  land  Is  good» 
but  varies  very  much  in  quality.    Price,  $10  to  $25. 

In  Alleghany  county,  south  and  west  of  the  AUegluof 
river,  the  land  is  rolling  and  of  a  good  quality,  coal  ia 
abundance,  and  some  lime  stone.  Price  varies  very 
much,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  seller;  for  a  good 
farm  improved,  say  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Alleghany  river  the  land  is  not  so  good.  Caft 
be  had  for  from  $3  to  $20  per  acre,  aoconling  to  the  im 
provemenfs. 

In  Beaver  eoonty  the  land  is  rolling,  good,  and  can  lir 
had  at  moderate  prices.    From  $|2  to  $16  per  aers  fior^ 
Iprslty  good  fiunSy  common  boildfaigt." 
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SAXON  RAM— (CopUd  from  r»*att.) 


SHEEP  RUEBANDRY.  eiperimce  hai  Uught  that  by  Ihii  practice  they  can  niia 
j  more  graja  in  consequence,  aa  ihecp  manure  ii  of  gnit 

At  Iba  nnh  AgrieuUnral  Mcelin;,  helil  in  (hiteilj,  the||iiervice  in  earichins  their  rarms.  This  truth  hu  been 
■object  at  theeii  huabanilry  wu  unihr  iliwoision.  We i< strikingly  illustraleU  in  my  neightjorhaoil,  where  alarm- 
(ir«,  froni  our  note*,  the  remarlti  of  Dr.  Brrkman  orjier  who  wai  slow  to  ailopl  this  practice,  ultimately  be- 
Cttlumbia  count)',  Preiiilent  of  the  Stale  Ag.  Sucity.  'catne  aware  of  its  enrreetneis,  anil  a  test  or  ten  j'ean'cx- 

Dr.  BetKMAH,  in  reply. to  the  call  made  upon  him  byllperience  has  taught  him  thai  upon  the  same  tractor  land 
Mr.  Nott,  proceeiteil  to  give  hii  views  on  sheep  husbanil-'^ in  that  time  he  has  nearly  iloubleil  his  proiluct,  as  be  l>» 
ly — viewi  Ueiluceii  rram  his  management  of  considerable'  certainly  his  eilale.  On  a  grain  farm  tolerably  aila|>teJ 
flocks,  in  eonneclion  with  other  farming,  fur  a  series  of  |!lo  grass,  it  is  |ierfect1y  eaty  to  Iccep  one  sheep  |>er  aire; 
yean.  In  giving  his  views  on  those  subjects,  said  Ihe  i^nil  upon  what  1*  calleJ  a  grass  farm,  where  the  railing 
Presiilent,  the  last  ipeaher  commenced  by  observing  thai' i of  grain  is  a  lecontlary  olfject,  Ivo  sheep  can  be  kept  pc 
in  some  things  he  might  be  pronounced  heterodoK;  but  acre.  When  shelter  is  jiroviiteil  for  them  in  itinLir, 
be  hu  given  us  a  clear  anil  succinct  history  of  his  prac-!  whicb  (night  always  to  be  the  case,  I  finil  that  one  hua- 
Uoe,  anJ  in  moat  of  his  remarks  I  Ihoughlhim  orlhoJox-lilretl  sheep,  if  Uiey  are  moileralely  littered,  will  mala 
Hi»  heterodoxy,  if  I  may  apply  that  term  to  a  difference  iforly  loads  of  manure.  No  quality  of  it  can  be  finer;  ami 
In  practice  on  theae  mailers,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  poor,  worn-out  clay  pasture  lot,  not  too  profusely  coi- 
itwnd  In  two  or  three  poinli.  First,  he  turns  his  sheep  ereil  with  it  anil  summer  fallowed,  will  give,  the  suc- 
idlo  wooily  |iaslar«s — I  mine  into  open  ones;  because  I  oeeiliog  season,  a  good  crop  of  w 

bail  learneil  that  one  blaile  of  grass  grown  in  the  lUD  has  ' ' 

the  nuirilion  in  it  of  (iva  grown  in  the  shade.  Second, 
be  keep's  his  buck  with  the  sheep  during  the  entire  year 
— I  mine  only  during  the  month  Of  December;  became 
tny  ciperience  has  taught  me  that  tambs  coming  in  May 
live  the  least  trouble,  auJ  to  me  arc  ttie  most  profitable. 
1  bare  enileavorfd  to  obtain  thrm  at  an  earlier  aeaion; 
but  ^though  I  have  tried  warm  shnli  anil  succulent  food, 
weecle  has  not  iailuce.l  me  to  repeat  the  eSbrt — on  the 
COatiary,  the  practice  has  been  attended  with  unnecesu- 
fy  axpenae,  ami  some  losses  in  Iambi.  But  (he  qualities 
•r  our  sheep,  and  of  course  their  cons! ilu lions,  are  differ- 
•ol;  his  are  the  Sou(h-<lown,  which  are  hardy— mine  the 
SaxoD,  which  are  of  more  temUr  constitutions.  Third, 
be  shears  his  sheep  early — I  mine  late.  And,  while  on 
Ihe  iulyect  oF  shearing,  permit  me  to  say  that  is  of  great 
iaporlanca  to  (he  Eu-nier  to  employ  none  but  Ihe  best 
.ahearen;  for  if  he  doe^  (hey  will  leave  twice  as  much 
wool  on  the  sheep  as  will  pay  for  Iha  shearing.  I  have 
uaite  seven!  experiments  towards  ascertaining  this  Tacl 
—both  in  having  some  of  my  own  rc-shear«J,  and  caus- 
'  lag  others  to  do  it;  anJ  in  several  instances  they  have 
been  anableil  to  obtain,  at  a  second  shearing,  (i^oin  four  (c 
eight  ounces  of  aiMitional  wool. 

My  sheep,  (said  Mr.  B.,)   wHiln  running  in.the  pai- 


*  in  summer,  arc  sorted  as  to  size,  sex  and  conditii 
lul  it  an  rlvanage  for  them  In  be  uniform  in  all  Ihs 
•nd  to  have  (he  flocks  ai  ibijII  as  Is  consistent  wit 
mmbcr  and  the  size  of  the  yards  anil  farm.     Our  f 
vill  find  it  m'lch  to  their  profll  to  keep  as  many 
without  crowding  as  their  rarmi  can  well  support.     Even 
ttie  grain  farmi  arc  much  bencQUed  by  this  practice, 


much  straw  in  jiroporlion  to  (he  grain.    It  is  likewiu 

.ce11en(  to  renovate  old  menJows,  and  aia  tna- 

ibs  much  higher  than  common  barn-yard.    Ths 

run  of  sheep,  likewise,  is  easentially  beneficial 

to  a  succeeding  crop  of  grain  on  a  fallow;  andno  farmer 

•      has  in  view  his  own  !)rofll  and  the  improvement  of 

irm,  can  so  easily  eflect  hii  purpose  witb  any  oliitr 

of  stock.     I  Itave  alreaily  recommended  sheep  la  t« 

against  tlormt,bu(  against  cold  and  (he  winds.  Toguii^ 
•Ifectunlly  againsl  these,  as  soon  as  the  snow  (i>ll>>  ' 
have  it  thrown  up  anil  piled  against  the  side  ol  the  boi- 
els,  as  high  as  it  can  easily  he  ikine,  as  I  find  it  nalta 
the  shell  much  warmer.  For  sheep  in  poor  ■conilJl;i>* 
BTirmlli  in  winter  is  esseolial ;  and  if  they  can  be  entire- 
ly sheltered  from  all  the  winds,  i(  will  prevent  m"^ 
morKlity  among  (hem.  Fal  aheepdonot  feel  the  cold" 
sensibly,  but  all  will  run  for  shelter  in  a  storm,  i'  "  «° 
be  obtained.  Another  aul^ect  as  reganis  sheep  hinbuit- 
ry  1  will  touch  upon,  and  that  is,  watering  them  in  vid- 
ler  when  fed  on  hay.  An  O|>iDi0Q  uaeil  formerly  to  (if- 
vail,  that  sheep  dill  not  require  to  be  watered  in  the 'in- 
ter—ihat  if  they  could  get  at  snow  it  would  h«  >it«l^''^ 
Thia,  I  am  sUisHeil  by  the  best  of  all  possible  wf'"'"" 
(experience,)  is  wrong.     They  require  it  twice  ■  W^ 


il  about 


wethcn 


I,  ■herf 


e  kepi  for  the  winter;  they  ha.1  shellerj^ 
))ay  for  food,  but  could  not  obtain  wattr,  except  si  " 
in  rains.     I  noticed,  after  being  soconfineJa  fe"  *'    , 
that  (hey  lessened  in  flesh.    In  a  wet^'t  tiA*  "'>" 
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Tinted  them,  and  aw  that  they  were  gratlually 

a^ihioBer.    I  orderetl  a  better  quality  of  hay,  al- 

imgh  the  fiist  wu  at  leaatof  ordinary  quality.    I  spoke 

m  ny  ibeplienl  about  it,  and  he  took  trom  the  flock  a 

few  of  the  poorest,  and  had  them  brought  to  the  bam, 

where  they  could  be  both  feit  and  watered;  these  g^ve 

him  BO  BBiire  trouble,  but  it  slill  did  not  occur  to  me  that 

fhe  Btain  flock  were  suflering  from  want  of  water,  as 

Ihtre  vs  abnndaneeof  snow.    Another  person,  who  saw 

tbcfls  iliorlJy  af.er  this,  happened  to  nuke  the  suggestion 

tte  k  B.'gbt  be  want  of  water  that  was  the  cause  of  the 

iBoc^f.    I  at  once  took  up  the  thought,  and  directed 

tihaft  as  opening  be  made  to  the  brook,  whence  they  could 

be  ^  wmteretl.    It  was  so  done,  and  I  could  in  a  few 

wcckftinie  observe  that  the  flock  haul  improved,  and  for 

thtf  vister  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  them.    Since 

tba  I  hare  had  the  fact  repeatedly  brought  to  my  notice 

by  o^tKt  and  no  trulh  can  ever  be  more  satisfactorily 

mi^i'mtA.    I  make  these  few  remarks  in  relation  to  a 

part  of  my  practice  in  sheep  husbandry.    Il  is  a  subject 

ai^cieaJy  extensive  to  admit  much  more  being  saiil  up- 

o«  it;  bat,  for  the  present,  I  forbear,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 

oocspy  too  much  time.     I  will  only  further  say,  that 

ttere  it  a  eommon  remark  when  a  foolish  act  is  done  by 

ID  iw&TulBs],  that  he  is  as  «  silly  as  a  sheep."    My  ob- 

terratJaB  of  the  habits  of  sheep  has  induced  me  to  be- 

UcT«  thii  dwy  have  powers  beyond  instincf,  and  have 

mmc  'vKclfifcoce  than  they  are  usually  credited  with. 

Dr.  B.  coeiiBsed  his  remarks  on   several  other  points, 

wi  exptadwd  a  isfactorlly  his  process  of  farming  for  the 

iapnremeai  of  his  lands,  while  thus  rearing  a  flock 

wMiBovafflouota  to  eight  hundred  sheep. 


WHEAT  CUI^TURE  ts  the  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 

At  (be  third  Ag.  Meeting  held  in  this  city,  under  the 
trn^jca  of  the  Slate  Ag.  Society,  Da.  Lee,  of  Erie  Co., 
aii: 

Mr.  PresiileDt:  The  question  for  investigation  thiseve- 

8:b;,  I  believe  to  be  this:  "Is  it  practicable,  and  if  so, 

»iU  it  be  profitable,  to.  grow  wheat  south  of  the  lime- 

toot  tfiata  that  extend  west  to  lake  Erie^  through  the 

;     cmnl  portion  of  this  Slate  r ' 

The  soil  in  the  region  alluded  to,  is  based  on  shale  and 

frae-stooe  rockSy  and  lacking  lime,   its  sulphates  and 

phcMphalea,  it  is  bot  poorly  adapted  to  wheat  culture. 

PnecJeally  then,  the  question  to  be  solved  is  this: 

'     Hew  naeh  lime,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  must  be  added 

I     Id  the  shale  and  free-stone  soils  in  the  southern  tier  of 

eaoatics,  to  make  them  good  wheat  lands,  and  what  will 

be  (he  expense  per  acre  7 

If  we  take  lOO  lbs.  of  ripe  wheat,  including  roof,  stem 
mi  bead,  and  bom  it  in  the  open  air,  about  97  per  cent 
•f  its  weight  will  be  converted  into  vapor  and  gas,  and 
•espe  into  the  atnMMphere.  The  ash,  or  3  per  cent  left, 
will,  on  analysia,  abow  the  earthy  elements  necessary  to 
pwihice  iliis  gvalo.  Liebig  and  Johnston  both  quote  the 
laltoving  analysisy  made  by  ^rengel,  as  entitled  to  eon- 
itkaec: 

Whtmt  Aah. 
Potash, 0.6 

Soda, 0.8 

Lime, 6.8 

Uagoes'a, 0.9 

ttlica(flint,) ,..  81.6 

Alamina,  and  oxide  of  iron,. .....'..  2.6 

PtKMphoric  acid, 4.8 

Bolphnrie       ««     1.0 

Chlorine, 0.9—100.00 

^cn  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  never  more  than 
ftm  or  four  per  cent  of  the  above  earthy  substaaoes  in 
^^  aod  that  silica  (sand)  composes  81.6  per  cent 
of  cf en  that  small  portion,  it  will  not  I  trust,  be  deemed 
credible,  if  I  express  the  opinion  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
liUepneUcal  science,  good  wheat  may  be  grown  profit- 
^  in  any  county  in  the  state. 

Tkti  plant  has  been  raised  in  a  great  variety  of  arlifl- 
tiilmlK,  where  each  ingredient  was  carefully  weighed, 
wh before  and  after  the  plant  was  taken  from  the  earth. 
Bfemfal  analysis,  what  the  soil  had  lost,  and  what  the 
Mhd  gained,  was  sitsceptible  of  demonstration.    A 


very  large  portion  of  the  elements  of  all  cultivated 
plants  comes  from  the  atmosphere.  The  precise  amount 
depending  alike  on  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  the 
nature  of  the  particular  plant  upon  which  the  experiment 
was  made. 

I  regard  it  as  a  fact  of  great  practical  importsnce  that 
wood  ashes,  even  leached  ashes,  so  abundant  in  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties,  contain  all  the  earthy  elements  of 
this  invaluable  bread-bearing  plant.  Compare  the  fol- 
lowing (able,  showing  the  constituents  of  beech  ash, 
with  that  of  wheat  ash.  This  is  also  taken  from  Spren 
gel: 

Beech  A9h, 
Silica  (sand,) , 5.52 

Alumina  (basis  of  clay,) 2 .  33 

Oxide  of  Iron, 3.77 

*f  manganese, 3.85 

Lime, 25.00 

Potash, 22.11 

Soda, 3.32 

Sulphuric  acid, 7.65 

Phosphoric  " 5.62 

C  hlor  ine, 1 .  84 

Carbonic  acid, 14.00^100.00 

Maple,  birch  and  other  wood,  contain  the, same  mine- 
rals. 

Note  the  25  per  cent  of  lime  in  (he  above  analysis,  be- 
ing larger  than  that  of  potash.  Our  primitive  forests 
have  been  for  centuries  drawing  the  above  earthy 
constituents  of  wheat  from  the  soil.  'And  instead 
of  carefully  preserving  this  intlispensable  raw  maU' 
rial  of  good  wheaten  bread,  thousanils  of  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  have  been  thrown  away!  Being  bat 
slowly  decomposed  by  the  vital  action  of  plants,  ashes 
are  an  enduring  fertilizer  when  compared  with  sable 
manure.  Mixed  with  quick  lime,  their  good  effec:s  are 
more  speedily  obtained.  Lime  will  render  alumina 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  leached  ashes,  soluble  in  water, so 
^hat  it  can  enter  the  minute  pores  of  roots.  Clay  in  the 
soil  is  always  combined  with  a  large  portion  of  silica, 
and  before  it  has  been  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping, 
it  holds  in  combination  considerable  po'ash  and  soda. 
Lime,  by  combining  with  alumina,  the  basis  of  clay,  lib- 
erates these  alkalies  and  silica.^,  which  uniting  chemical- 
ly, form  soluble  silicates  of  |K>tash  and  soila.  These  also 
enter  into  the  circulating  nourishment  of  plants,  and  are 
decomposed  in  the  stems  of  g^sses  and  cereals.  The 
silica  goes  to  make  vegetable  bone,  to  keep  the  plant  up- 
right, while  the  potash  and  soila  go  back  to  the  earth  to 
dissolve  as  before,  another  portion  of  sand,  to  be  also 
absorbed,  and  transformed  into  hone.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  a  few  ashes  applied  to  a  sandy  soil,  will  enable  grass 
and  grain  to  take  up  the  81  per  cent  of  flint  found  in  their 
ashes.  Lime  will  do  the  sam^  thing  on  clay  soils,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  generally  do  not  lack  potash, 
8o<la  and  magnesia. 

The  quantity  of  lime  and  ashes  to  be  applied  to  an 
acre,  will  depend  entirely  on  their  cost  at  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  A  few  bushels  will  be  of 
essential  service;  but  a  larger  dose  will  be  better. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  organic  elements  of  the 
wheat  plant,  which  as  I  have  already  intimated,  form 
ninefy-six  or  seven  per  cent  of  its  substance.  Water  and 
its  constituents,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, are  the  four  elementary  ingredients  of  all  cultivated 
plants,  beside  their  minerals.  A«  there  is  no  lack  of  wa- 
ter or  of  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  our  atten- 
tion will  he  confined  to  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  These  are  indispensable,  and  fortunately 
nature  has  provided  an  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen 
in  the  air,  if  not  in  the  soil,  more  than  equal  to  all  the 
wan!s  of  vegetation.  A  large  portion  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  vegetable  mold  in  a  rich  soil  is  carbon,  and 
a  small  portion  is  nitrogen;  both  of  which  are  usually 
combined  with  other  subslances.  These  important  el e- 
Imenlsare  often  nearly  exhausted  in  fields  which  have 
been  unwisely  cultivated;  and  I  have  paid  much  atten* 
tion  10  the  subject  of  cheap  and  practicable  renovation. 

By  the  aid  of  clover  and  buckwheat  dressed  with  gyp« 
sum,  ashes,  lime  or  manure,  and  plowed  ii|  when  in  blof 
som,  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  angmenting  thf 
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rich  vegetable  mold  so  desirable  to  a  certain  degree  in  all 
soils.  Straw,  corn-stalks,  leaves  of  forest  trees,  and 
iwamp-inuck  made  into  compost  with  lime  and  ashes, 
are  of  great  value.  Charcoal  well  pulverized,  and  satu- 
rated with  urine,  I  regard  as  the  cheapest  and  most  usc- 
ftil  fertilizer  that  can  be  applied  to  a  poor  soil,  for  the 
production  of  wheat  or  almost  any  other  crop. 

The  earths  contained  in  charcoal,  as  the  analysis  of  its 
Ash  demonstrates,  are  identical  with  the  earths  found  in 
the  wheat  plant.  Coal  contains  a  very  large  portion  of 
carbon,  and  will  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  its  car- 
bonates. Unlilce  stable  manure,  the  salts  of  lime,  pot- 
ash, soila  and  magnesia,  it  will  not  waste  by  premature 
solution  nor  by  evaporation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  mix  with  the  liquid  and  solid  eit- 
cretions  of  all  animals,  to  absorb  and  fix  in  a  tangible 
condition  those  volatile,  fertilizing  elements,  which  are 
•o  prone  to  escape  beyond  our  reach. 

'When  it  is  recollected  that  without  nitrogen  in  some 
form,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  grow  one  kernel  of  good 
wheat,  and  that  a  pint  of  human  urine  or  four  quarts  of 
that  of  the  cow,  or  one  quart  of  that  of  the  horse  fed  on 
grain,  contain  nitrogen  enough  to  supply  60  lbs.  of 
wheat,  we>  may  begin  to  understand  something  of  the 
money  value  of  this  animal  product.  But  mind  this  sug- 
gestion. Nothing  is  sooner  lost  than  the  hartshorn  in  an 
open  smelling-bottle,  or  a  large  share  of  the  ammonia  in 
free  urine  ip  a  warm  atmosphere.  Charcoal  and  gypsum 
will  absorb  it  in  large  qiuintities,  and  give  it  out  to  the 
roots  of  plants  as  their  wants  require.  In  feeding  plants, 
great  judgment  should  be  exercised.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  food  fed  out  to  them  in  the  shape  of  stable  and 
bam-yanl  manure,  is  entirely  lost.  It  escapes  into  the 
air,  or  is  dissolved  prematurely,  and  carried  like  the  pot- 
ash in  water  running  through  a  leach,  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  hungry  if  not  starving  plants. 

I  have  just  separated  a  half  pound  of  wheat  flour  into 
its  proximate  elements  of  starch  and  gluten.  The  gluten 
I  have  in  my  hand.  It  is  nearly  identical  with  animal 
muscle.  It  forms  from  7  to  35  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of 
wheat  kernels.  The  more  gluten  flour  contains,  the 
more  good  bread  a  given  number  of  pounds  will  make. 
A  barrel  of  flour  rich  in  gluten,  will  make  10  per  cent 
more  of  bread  than  one  which  is  nearly  all  starch.  Glu- 
ten will  bear  far  more  water  than  starch.  The  quantity 
of  this  meat-forming  principle  in  wheat,  depends  in  a 
good  degree  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  where 
the  wheat  is  grown. 

Prof.  Emmons  made  some  interesting  experiments,  il- 
lustrative of  soils.  He  also  exhibited  some  beaulirul 
specimens  of  the  separation  of  starch  and  gluten  in  ker- 
nels of  wheat  and  corn ;  and  also  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
latter  grain. 


FARMING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


To  Solon  Robinson— Sir—I  have  just  finished  reading 
your  letter  in  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator;  and 
although  it  is  addressed  to  your  friend  Richmond,  of  Sta- 
ten  Island,  I  have  perused  it  with  much  interest  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  impulse  is  so  stiong  that  I  cannot  resist  wri- 
ting a  few  lines  to  you,  through  the  same  medium. 

No  doubt  you  have*  heard  of  a  place  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  called  Nova  Scotia,  "away  down  eas%  beyond 
the  State  of  Maine,"  in  lat.  44  north,  long.  63,  west  from 
Greenwich.  Well  sir,  the  person  who  now  addresses 
you,  lives  (some  would  say,  slays,)  in  said  Province,  and 
is  a  farmer  too.  What!  a  Southerner  would  exclaim, 
farm  it  in  Nova  Scotia?  Yes,  sir,  we  farm  it  here,  or 
rather  attempt  it;  but  since  I  became  familiar  with  agri- 
cultural journals,  especially  the  Albany  Cultivator,  and 
perused  the  communications  of  practical  farmers,  I  find 
we  are  in  the  "  rear"  of  agf,ieultural  science  and  infor- 
mation; of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

It  would  be  imponible  in  a  letter,  to  be  published  in 
«n  agricultural  journal,  to  go  into  the  details  of  our  sys- 
tem of  farming.  Suffice  it  to  say,  our  winters  are  long, 
and  sometimes  very  severe;  our  summers  are  short  and 
#arm;  and  the  only  recompense  the  farmer  has  for  the 
•bov«  dliadiraslaget  of  climate,  ia  a  long  and  &¥onbie 


aummn,  for  Call  plowing,  making  compost  heaps,  kc,  i 
yet  too  generally  neglected. 

Our  soil  Is  very  protluctive,  when  properly  manai^e 
and  consists  of  stiff  loam,,  sandy  loam,  sand  and  grave 
with  intermediate  irrades;  besides  intervale  and  tlyk( 
marsh ;  the  former  (intervale)  resembling  perhaps,  yo| 
prairie  ground;  the  latter  alyke)  superior,  I  suppose,  j 
any  land  yet  discovered;  for  it  will  produce  hay,  wb^ 
and  oats  in  abundance,  year  after  year,  without  manu^ 
or  any  renovating  substance  whatever,  or  at  least  it  1^ 
(lone  so  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  I  think  it  is 
fruitful  as  ever.  '  There  are  large  quantities  of  it  in 
midland  and  (arming  counties,  and  after  the  expense 
excluding  the  tide  or  sea — in  some  instances  a  heavy 
pense — it  sells  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  doll^ 
per  acre;  and  at  (he  higher  rate  will  pay  not  less  than 
per  cent  interest  on  the  amount  invested.     The  upland 
be   procured  at  from   one  to   eighty   dollars,  depe 
ing  upon  their  location,  wild  or  cultivated  state, 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are   from  one  to  t 
stories,  neat,  and  generally   comfortable;   although 
have  plenty  of  stone  and  material  for  making  brick, 
extent  of  the  farms  varies  from  100  to  500  acres. 

The  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  (every  body  knoi 
Nova  Scotia  potatoes  to  be  good,)  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hs 
&c. ;  garden  vegetables  are  grown,  but  at  present,  limitj 
to  a  few.  We  have  fruits,  consisting  of  apples,  both  i^ 
tive  and  imported  varieties,  (and  I  have  just  been  eati^ 
some  raised  in  my  orciiard,  as  sound  as  the  day  they  we| 
pulled,  and  if  Millerism  be  not  true,  I  expect  to  haj 
them  in  August,)  pears,  peaches,  (I  have  eaten  as  go^ 
ones  from  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  C.  Prescott,  Conitd 
lis,  as  ever  I  eat  in  New- Jersey,)  plums,  cherriei,  fcci 
so  you  sec,  although  I  live  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  can  wH 
knowletlge  and  industiy,  eqjoy  good  vegetables  ai 
fruits,  &.C.  &c. 

Our  native  cattle  are  inferior,  but  they  have  been  \^ 
proved  from  time  to  time,  and  are  now  undergoio; 
great  improvement  by  the  importation  of  the  Darbs 
breed  from  England,  also  horses,  as  well  as  swine.  M 
have  now  the  Berkshire  breed  among  us,  pure  amldii^ 
from  England.  You  will  observe  we  are  not  destitd 
of  the  materials  for  a  good  and  profitable  system  of  tin 
ing,  provided  science,  skill  and  good  management,  hi 
their  legitimate  and  proper  influence  among  us.  Beitl 
things,  I  trust  are  in  store  for  the  future — and  posscd 
of  a  government  both  mild  and  potent,  and  free  from  i 
taxaiion  except  to  support  the  poor,  ftc,  amonntmg  p| 
annum  to  not  over  25  ots.  upon  every  $400  worth  (i 
property.  A  few  such  men  as  Gamett,  Boel,  Dsoj 
Robinson,  anil  others,  would  in  a  few  years  make  C 
the  midland  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  a  garden.  Ti 
the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  rent  to  pieces  by  poli^ 
cal  demagogues,  but  as  the  old  saying  is,  •<  every  dogf  hi 
his  day,"  their  plans  of  self-aggrandizement  bavebe^ 
frustrated  by  the  nobleman  at  the  head  of  our  aflairs,  al 
they  are  now  meeting  their  just  reward,  via.  degrwU 
tion.  ' 

Within  a  few  years,  the  <•  emigration  Illinois  Feref 
has  prevailed,  and  a  number  of  families  have  sold  tbei 
farms  and  left  K  Ings  county,  (the  very  best  agricultan 
county  in  Nova  Scotia,)  for  your  State,  and  others  adjoia 
ing — hoping  « to  obtain  their  daily  bread  by  lessswe^ 
of  their  brows.*'  I  have  always  had  my  doubts  whethc 
they  would  better  their  condition  (especially  those  at  thi 
middle  age  of  life  and  in  good  circumstances)  by  mo7in| 
(hither.  From  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  I  should  saj 
they  would  not.  I  should  like  to  have  some  furihel 
statements  from  you  through  the  medium  of  the  Culliva' 
tor  or  othtnrise,  relative  to  the  cost  of  lantl,  amount  oi 
all  laml  and  other  taxes,  amount  of  grain,  {totatofs,  o^^ 
rye,  &c.  raised  per  acre,  profits  per  acre  of  differeal 
crops,  duratrilUy  (f  th^  prairie  groundt  for  cnUitioijo'^ 
state  of  morals,  religion,  schools,  &c. — price  of  »i'>  '^^ 
and  such  like  articles.  Hoping  you  will  exctiie  the  lib- 
liberty  of  thus  addressing  you,  believe  me  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully,  Otn  Nova. 

JTIfsgt  eowify.  Nova  SeoHoy  AprU  1,  1S44. 


No  man  can  borrow  himaeir  out  of  <iebt;  if  be  gei*  ^ 
of  it  at  all,  kmorabty,  it  muat  be  by  industry  and  £n«sli7' 
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PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


f^  mkttOeolo^aU  of  the  State  of  Neve-Jbrk : 

Hm  nbieriberrail  the  Geological  Reports  u  they  ap- 
y— i  mnltjTy  tnd  was  astoniiilied,  ami  at  the  nme  time 
irl^*t^ji  viib  the  nsst  of  infiorinatian  they  oontained. 
riches  of  the  8tate>  and  the  heretofore  con- 
brooght  U>  light  by  yoar  researches,  are 
issnre.    They  give  promise  of  ftiture  be- 
to  Ike  coDDtry,  the  development  of  our  resources, 
of  eommeroe,  the  arts  and  agriculture, 
tber  being  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  is  only  in- 
■  ihe  hater,  which  he  thinks  may  be  assisted 
Ski  imniid  by  your  labors.    The  knowledge  of  these, 
iMWiwi^wnt  be  koown  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  vol- 
a—iMiiiiing  die  result  of  your  researches,  should  be 
dJuMrfAroagh  the  community  that  has  contributed  to 
He  nfmat.   If  the  Legislature  should  dispose  of  the 
vuliBeiQf  prioted  reports  by  selling  or  giving  them 
aoafy  ibe  vaJsahle  mass  of  information  they  contain, 
veelfdke  moaer  spreail  before  the  public,  and  the  sooner 
voaid  ttat  polklie  reap  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
jeer  teiesttte  Isbors.    I  am  departing  however,  from 
Ike  stgeet  in  view  in  commencing  this  article. 

la  itafiag  joar  reports  (which  are  not  now  at  hand,) 

1  lecaQeet  it  it  noticed  that  in  several  counties  of  this 

Et&£c,A9tfitB,  Phosphorite  or  the  Phosphate  of  lime  was 

ire  than  one  district,  but  the  quantity  or 

BOt  stated.      Late  agricultural  writers 

of  chs  nJse  and  importance  of  the  phosphates  as 

fati^assflfsBexhaiisted  soil.    Now  I  would  respect- 

hOy  inqjuin  tf  those  phosphates  you  discovered  were  in 

say  eoBiiiienUe  quantity,  and  if  they  were  so  accessible 

tf  10  beessily  obtained  for  agricnitaral  purposes?    My 

niMBS  finr  BUking  this  request,  will  be  seen  in  reading 

tseibltovingexincts  from  Liebig's  <<  Familiar  Letters 

ati^em^vxyj**  Ikc  lately  published  in  New- York  city. 

Is  the  Ifth  tetter  he  observes-*^  My  recent  researches 

iSto  the  eoflstitoent  ingredients  of  our  cultivated  fields, 

hivc  led  ow  lo  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  elements 

fuaa&ed  to  plants  by  the  soil  and  ministering  to  their 

the  phoiqihate  of  lime,  or  rather  the  phos- 

be  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 


Liebig  further  advises  us  that  "  If  a  rich  and  cheap 
source  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  alkaline  phosphates 
were  open  to  England,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  might  be  altogether  dispen- 
sed with  after  a  short  time." — p.  177, 

The  value  of  the  phosphates  is  also  acknowledged  by 
Johnston  in  his  <'  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology.''    In  the  first  volume  of  the  edition  lately 
published  in  New-Tork   by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  when 
speaking  of  phosphoric  acid,  he  says,   (p.  274,)  <'It 
unites  however,  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  &o.  to  formf 
compoimds  known  by  the  name  of  phoephates.    In  these 
states  of  combination,  it  is  almost  universally'  difibsed 
throughout  nature,  and  appears  to  be  essentially  necessa- 
ry to  the  healthy  growth  and  maturity  of  all  living— cer- 
tainly of  all  cultivated  vegetables." 
^Again,  when  speaking  of  the  earth  of  bones,  and  the 
several  forms  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  he  observes  (p. 
293,  vol.  1,)  that  <an  some  parts  of  the  world  a  hard 
mineral  substance,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Apatite,  occurs   in  considerable  quantity.     It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  phosphate  of  lime,  which  differs  but  slightly 
in  its  constitution,  from  the  earth  of  bones— containing 
54^  per  cent  of  lime;  while  the  latter  contains  only  514 
per  cent.    The  composition  of  this  mineral  would  lead 
us  to  expect  it  to  possess  a  favorable  action  upon  vege- 
tation, and  this  anticipation  has  been  confirmed  by  some 
experiments  made  with  it  by  Sprengel.'' 

<<It  occurs  occasionally  in  mineral  veins,  especially 
such  as  are  found  in  the  granitic  and  slate  rocks.  Masses 
of  it  are  met  with  in  Cumberland,  in  Cornwall,  in  Fin- 
Isnd,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Arendahl  in  Norway,  and  in 
many  other  localities.  A  variety  of  it,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  phosphorite,  is  said  to  form  beds  at  Schlack- 
enwalde  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadu- 
ra  in  Spain.  From  the  last  of  these  localities  being  the 
most  accessible,  the  time  may  come  when  the  high 
price  of  bones  may  induce  our  enterprising  merchants  to 
import  it,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  a  finely 
powdered  state  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  land."— (Lect  9th.) 
The  first  American  edition  of  Johnston  contained  but 
nine  lectures,  and  was  published  in  New- York  while 


**Ib  onler  to  fnmish  you  with  a  dear  idea  of  the  im- 
purtiBes  of  (he  phosphates,  it  may  be  soflteicnt  to  re- 
Biad  you  of  the  (act,  that  the  blood  of  man  and  animals, 
Wkide  common  salt,  always  contains  alkaline  and  earthy 
yJwphsles.  If  we  bum  blood  and  examine  the  ashes 
vttich  renainy  we  find  certain  parts  of  them  soluble  in 
sMer,  ajd  others  insoluble.  The  soluble  parts  are  com 
BOB  lalt  and  alkaline  phosphates;  the  insoluble  consist 
otpboiphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide 
sfkca."— p.  173. 

Apia  he  says:  « It  is  a  most  curious  faet,  that  if  we 

'adsente  grain  or  its  flour,  peas,  beans  and  lentils,  we 

cteia  tiha,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  ashes  of 

UodMr  parts  of  vegetables  by  the  absence  of  atkaiine 

MrtSHta.    The  ashes  of  these  seeds,  when  recently 

pRptcnl,  do  not  effervesce  with  acids;  their  soluble  in- 

tieSesii  consist  solely  of  alkaline  phosphates*  the  inso- 

Isbk  ptrts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia 

si4  oxide  of  iroo;  consequently,  of  the  very  same  salts 

vi^  trt  oontained  in  blood*  and  which  are  absolutely 

iaii^eoiible  to  its  formation.    We  are  Ihus  brought  to 

&e  fartlier  indisputable  conclusion  that  no  seed  suitable 

bbeeoine  food  for  man  and  animals  can  be  lormed  in 

iRj  phot  without  the  presence  and.  co-operation  of  the 

ffewpbates.    A  field  in  which  phosphate  of  lime  or  the 

iUilioe  phosphates  form  no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  in- 

opibje  of  producing  grain,  peas  or  beans." — ^p.  174. 

*^Ia  a  former  letter  I  showed  you  how  great  a  waste 

tf  pbosphaies  is  unavoidable  in  England,  ana  referred  to 

l^vcUlaiown  fact  that  the  importation  of  bones  reslo- 

f^  ia  2  most  admirable'  manner  the  fertility  of  the  fields 

c^tetMi  from  this  cause.'' 

"  Another  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  phosphates  in 
^v'lt^  fertility  to  exhausted  land,  is  afibrded  by  the 
^  of  the  gveiio — a  manure,  which,  although  of  recent  1 
ntrt  •action  into  England,  has  found  such  general  andl 
QUttiTc  q]plieation.'*— p.  176.  I 


they  were  in  the  progress  of  delivery.  This  second  edi- 
tion contains  eighteen  lectures,  and  in  the  fifteenth, 
when  speaking  of  bone  earth,  (vol.  2,  p.  71,)  it  is  ob- 
served, "  Burned  bones  were  formerly  employed  in 
England,  but  the  practice  has  gradually  fkllen  into  dis- 
use, and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Germany.  This  is  no 
proof,  however,  that  the  native  phosphate  of  Estremadu- 
ra--already,  it  is  ssid,  imported  into  Ireland  for  agricul- 
tural purposes — would  not  benefit  many  soils  if  appllei' 
in  the  state  of  a  suAciently  fine  powder." 

These  opinions  and  facts  are  laid  before  the  readers 
of  the  Cultivator,  and  will  demonstrate  in  this  instance 
how  agriculture  may  be  advanced  by  the  sciences  of  ge- 
ology and  mmeralogy;  and  the  late  geologists  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  collect  from  their  several  reports, 
and  give  a  summary  of  the  localities  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  and  thciir  quantities,  Ilc.  to  be  published  in  the  Cul- 
tivator. The  subscriber,  as  one  of  the  tax-payers  of  tho 
State,  is  pleased  and  well  satisfied  with  their  labors,  ten- 
den  them  his  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

He  could  not  but  smile  at  the  scruples  of  his  old  friend 
Judge  Scott  of  New- York,  one  bf  the  State  Senators,  in 
returning  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy  of 
the  Geological  Reports,  which  was  appropriated  to  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  The  plunder  of  the 
public  (a  portion  of  the  «« spoils"  of  victory,)  was  so 
small  in  this  case,  that  if  he  had  retained  it,  given  it  to 
some  public  institution,  or  deposited  it  in  some  library, 
where  it  oould  be  read ;  in  neither  case  would  it  have  di- 
minished his  vote  at  the*  next  election,  should  he  agafai 
be  a  candidate,  and  certainly  it  would  not  have  changed 
the  vote  of  his  former  associate  in  a  benevolent  institn* 
(ion.  A  Practical  Fabmek, 

Staten  Island,  March  25,  1844. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Barbour,  a  great  silk  authority,  says  that  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  has  gone  ahead  of  New  England  in  the 
production  of  raw  silk.    He  thinks  that  the  West  and 
Isouth  will  take  the  lead  in  the  growth  of  silk. 
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THB  OLIVE. 

Mkssrs.  Editoiis — Dr.  Olin,  deieribing  the  soil  and 
productions  of  Palestine,  speaks  thus  of  (he  olive : 

«  But  this  is  the  proper  reg'um  for  the  olive  and  the 
Yine.  Anciently,  these  hills  were  covered  with  orchards 
of  fruit  trees  and  vineyards,  and  the  worlil  does  not,  pro- 
bably, produce  finer  grapes,  figs  and  olives,  than  are  an- 
nually ga'.hered  about  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  One  acre 
of  the  flinty  surface  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  carefully 
tended  in  olive  trees,  would  yield  more,  through  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce,  towards  human  subsislence,  than 
a  much  larger  tract  of  the  richest  Ohio  bottom  tilled  in 
corn.  Most  persons  know  little  of  the  varie:y  and 
portance  of  the  uses  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  olive  is 
plied  in  (he  Eastern  nations  and  in  some  of  the  southe 
countries  of  £jrope.  Large  quantities  of  the  berries  are 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  exported  as  (ooil;  but  the 
principal  value  of  the  olive  consists  in  the  delicious  oil 
that  is  extracted  from  its  fruit.  This  is  used  upon  the  ta- 
ble and  in  cookery,  as  the  substitute  for  bo:h  butter  and 
lard.  It  is  universally  burned  in  lamps,  and  instead  of 
candles,  which  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  ea^u  It  is  the 
principal  material  used  in  making  soap." — OUn't  Trav- 
€l»,  va,  IL  p.  430. 

Mr.  JeflTerson,  in  1787,  wrofe  as  follows: 

**  The  olive  is  a  tree  the  least  known  in  America,  and 
yet  the  most  worthy  of  being  known.  Of  all  the  gifts 
of  Heaven  to  man,  it  is  next  to  the  most  precious,  if  it  be 
not  the  mosu  precious.  Perhaps  it  may  claim  a  prefer- 
ence even  to  bread,  because  there  is  such  an  infinitude 
of  vegetables  which  it  rentiers  a  proper  and  comfortable 
nourishment.  In  passing  the  Alps,  at  the  Col  de  'i'cnde, 
where  there  are  mere  masses  of  rock,  wherever  there 
happens  to  be  a  little  soil,  there  are  a  number  of  olive 
trees,  and  a  village  supported  by  them.  Takeaway  these 
trees,  and  the  same  ground  in  corn,  would  not  support  a 
■ingle  family.  A  pound  of  oil,  which  can  be  bought  for 
three  or  four  pence  sterling,  is  equivalent  to  many 
pounds  of  flesh,  by  the  quantity  of  vege'ables  it  will  pre- 
pare and  render  fit  and  comfortable  food.  Without  this 
tree,  the  country  of  Provence  and  the  territory  of  Genoa 
would  not  support  one-half,  perhaps  not  one-third,  their 
present  inhabitants.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  of  little 
consequence,  if  it  be  dry.*' 

« In  Italy,  I  am  told,  they  have  trees  of  two  hnndreil 
years  old.  They  afford  an  easy  and  constant  employ- 
ment through  the  year,  and  require  so  Utile  nourishment, 
that  if  the  soil  be  fit  for  any  other  production,  it  may  be 
cultivated  among  the  olive  trees  without  injuring  them." 

« Notwithstanding  the  great  quantities  of  oil  made 
Id  France,  they  have  not  enough  for  their  own  con- 
ttimption,  and  therefore  import  from  other  countries. 
This  is  sn  article,  the  consumption  of  which  will 
always  keep  ]>ace  with  its  jirnduction.  Raise  it,  and 
it  t>egets  its  own  demand.  Cover  the  sou'hem  states 
with  it,  and  every  man  will  become  a  consumer  of 
oil,  within  whose  reach  it  can  be  brought,  in  point  of 
price.  If  the  memory  of  those  |)ersons  is  held  in 
great  respect  in  South  Carolina,  who  introduced  there 
the  culture  of  rice,  a.  plant  which  sows  life  and  death 
with  almost  equal  hand,  what  obligations  would  t>e  due 
to  him  who  should  introduce  the  olive  tree,  and  set  the 
example  of  its  culture!'* — Mr,  Jefferson  t  tttUr  to  Thomas 
Draitton,  dated  Paris,  July  30,  1787. 

**  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  parts  of  our  lower 
country  where  the  olive  tree  might  be  raise<l,  which  is 
aanreilly  the  richest  gift  of  Heaven.  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
cept bread*  I  see  this  tree  supporting^  thousands  among 
the  Alps,  where  there  is  not  8'>il  enoufrh  to  make  bread 
for  a  single  familv."— Afr.  Jtfftrsoa'slstUr  to  Mr.  W\tk^j 
dated  Paris,  Septl  16,  1787. 

Here  is  surely  ample  testimony  as  to  the  estimaUon  in 
whiph  the  olive  was  held  in  modern  times,  by  tiiose  ac- 
quainted with  its  uses.  If  evidence  is  wanting  as  to  the 
estimation  in  which  the  ancients  held  it,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in  the  historical 
par:s  of  the  Bible,  and  the.  beautiful  allusions  to  it  so  fre- 
quent by  the  Hebrew  poets — to  the  beautiful  flc'ions 
among  the  Greeks  about  Its  origin,  one  of  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Apottodorut  AthmsUnsis,  who  lellf  oa  how^  in 


the  reign  of  Cecrops,  Neptane,  smiting  the  earth  with  hii 
:rident,  made  the  sea  flow  at  his  feet;  how  Minerva,  de- 
termined to  outdo  his  marine  godship  in  benefteeoee, 
called  on  Cecrops  to  l>ear  witness  to  what  she  was  goioi 
to  do,  and  nuuie  an  olive  tree  spring  from  the  groond; 
how  these  divinides  quarreled  about  the  value  of  their 
respective  gifts  to  Attica,  and  Jupiter,  tosetUe  it,appoiat- 
ed  twelve  go«ls  to  determine  the  question,  which  sogmt 
jury  of  divinities  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Miasm; 
and  to  the  rank  assigned  to  it  by  Columella  among  the 
Romans,  as  being  the  first  among  trees.  Yet  in  thi 
whole  of  the  United  States,  I  know  of  but  two  or  three 
insUuices,  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  inirodnn 
.he  culture  of  this  tree.  Long  ago,  indeed,  the  colony  of 
Greeks  settled  at  New  Smyrna,  in  £.  Florida  had  plu»ted 
the  olive,  and  only  sixty  years  ago  there  were  large  treei 
marking  the  site  of  that  settlement.  Recently,  Mr.  Coop- 
er of  St.  Simons,  and  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Sopelo,  Georgii, 
I  have  tried  its  cultivation,  I  think,  with  success;  andio 
'the  garden  of  Mr.  Rose  at  Macon,  I  saw  recently  a  flour- 
lishing  tree  which  had  thus  far  withstood  the  winten 

I  there.  I  suppose  the  general  innpression  that  it  woahl 
'not  endure,  without  injury,  the  cold  of  our  winters,  bsi 
iieterred  cultivators  from  turning  their  attention  to  it;  is 
it  is  known  that  the  severe  winter  of  1807  destroyed  t 
large  jiart  of  the  olive  trees  in  the  south  of  France;  aad 
as  it  is  known  too,  that  Humboldt,  in  his  essay  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  had  set  down  the  olife 
as  requiring  a  climate  with  a  mean  temperature  of  57 
(leg.  17  m.  the  greatest  coUM>eing  41  ^eg.  5  m.  Mr. 
Jelferson,  however,  says  that  when  killed  by  fros?,  itviil 
spring  up  again  from  the  roots;  so  also  says  Mr.  HiJl- 
house;  and  such  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Spaldiag  and 
Mr.  Cooper.  If  the  varieties  cultivated  in  Franee  wers 
the  only  ones  to  be  had,  even  their  comparative  tender- 
ness ought  not  to  be  an  objection  to  attempting  their  cuU 
civation  here.  For  all  experience  shows,  and  pbiloio- 
phy  teaches,  that  plants  of  lempeiate  climates,  in  time, 
by  frequent  reproitucUon  from  seeil,  adapt  themselvei  to 
colder  climates,  in  which,  at  first,  they  invariably  per- 
ished.  The  Melia  Azedarach  furnishes  a  familiar  illus- 
u-ation  of  this  fact;  and  applying  to  the  well  knovraeba- 
racleristics  of  the  olive  tree,  the  first  and  second  of  ths 
laws  of  temperature,  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  ve- 
getation, as  laid  tlown  by  M.  De  Camkille,  we  may  eoo- 

II  Jently  conclude  therefrom  that  It  will  adapt  -itself  to 
our  climate  even  sooner  than  the  Melia. 

Happily,  however,  there  are  varieties  to  which  fhii 
objectitm  cannot  lie  matle.  « In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Crimea,  which  lies  between  the  latitude  of  44  deg.  and 
46  deg.  two  varieties  of  olives  have  been  discovered, 
which  have  existed  there  for  centuries.  They  yield 
great  crops  and  resist  the  frost." 

«  These  olives  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Royal  In- 
periai  Garden  of  Nikita,  to  preserve  and  multiply  the  spe- 
cies, with  plants  which  had  been  received  from  Provence, 
and  have  endured  the  rigorous  winters  of  182d  and  1826, 
while  those  of  Provence,  in  the  same  exposure,  perished 
even  to  the  root.  Measures  have  been  recently  taken  is 
France  for  the  introduction  into  that  country  of  thele  two 
precious  varieties,  which  are  capabts  of  resisting  ten  or 
ticelpe  degrees  of  cold  below  the  zero  qf  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer— equal  to  Jive  det^rees  above  the  tero  (^  Fahren- 
heit,**— Kearicks  Amer,  Orcnaraist,  3d  ea.  p,  333. 

The  nurserymen  of  the  United  States  incur  great  ex- 
penses in  introducing  such  exotics  as  the  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non, Garogu  elyptica,  Paolownia  imperlalis,  Pinus  de- 
odara,  &c.  &r. : — all  of  which  are  very  l>eautiful  trees; 
but  when  they  are  8ai<I  to  be  very  beautiful  and  vety 
rare,  all  is  sai*  of  them  that  can  be,  with  truth,  except 
hat  they  are  very  expensive.  It  is  true  that  purchasers 
are  found  who  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  them; 
and  in  this,  those  who  imi>ort  them*  find  their  reoiunen- 
tion.  By  incurring  an  expense,  not  more,  it  is  believed, 
than  has  been  incurred  in  the  infroduction  of  any  one  of 
ihe  exotics  above  named,  the  olive  of  Nikita  may  be  in- 
troduced. And  if  it  stand  the  rigor  of  our  clima'e,  as  it 
iloes  that  of  its  native  region,  may  we  not  hO|>e  to  see  it, 
n  a  few  yean,  spreailing  over  the  southern  States,  adding 
o  the  comforts  and  the  wealth  of  our  people?  Once  in* 
troduoedf  its  propagatioB  la  a  natter  so  rery  simply  ttas* 
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Xaijbe  eiiiljr  diwemimtad  to  any  extent  in  a  very 
ilantiam.  Bath  men  as  Dr.  Cloud  of  Alabama*  Dr. 
Jliipi  nd  Mr.  Affleck  of  Min.,  I  would  iupi>Ofte 
woiid  aoc  ml  oatiJ  they  lecured  the  introduction  of  the 
«lirt  Brto  tfacir  SCalcey  respectively.  Mr.  Affleck,  espe- 
caBf,  win  aireiy  not  consider  Ingleside  complete,  until 
■  elhre  groTeihall  have  been  added  to  his  establish - 


Dupier  and  Lord  Anson,  the  former  as  far  back  an 
)S8.  bd  doeribed  the  Bread  Fruit,  as  a  most  invalua- 
ble ftotetioB  of  the  Ladrone  Islands.     In  1787,  persoiis 
jbUdIob.  interested  in  the  West  India  Islands,  prevail- 
flSMltEin;  of  Great  Britain  to  order  a  ship  to  be  fit- 
tal  OS  n  the  expense  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
MQiSQif  the  Bread  Fruit  as  ai/  article  of  food,  into  the 
11^  !sia  Islands.     The   first   voyag^e,   under   Lieul. 
lij^nia  ^iore*    But  the  object  was  ultimately  ac- 
coBfLM.    The  result,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did 
Mi3v«rUie  expectations  of  those  who  had  taken  an 
iitcrccia  ii;  yet  they  never  regretted  having  made  the 
Ar.  BOr  the  charge  made  by  it  on  the  public  trea8ur)\ 
iiitBOtiBatterof  higher  importance  to  the  southern 
l*a)nofooreoofederacy  that  the  Nikita  olive  should  be 
pRKcnd tt Ihe  public  expense?    Look  over  the  lis:  of 
M^udpiaBts  brought  home  by  the  Exploring  Expe- 
citm-c^aste  the  whole  at  the  highest  %alue  that  can 
pnr$crt;be«tQpon  them,  and  all  together,  so  far  as  re- 
al tiili^iieaKemeil,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  vdlue  of 
the  Kikih  otiTt.    Yet  how  they  are  cherished — with 
shtforv ad  expense  they  are  preserved!    The  gov- 
maatofGnti  Britain  incurs  heavy  expenses  to  iolro- 
htetheBna  Fruit  into  the  West  India  Islands;  the 
gOTtmaai  of  France   takes  measures  to  introduce  the 
S^  dire  into  that  countr}'.    Shall  our  government, 
cAMidKd  ID  all  its  branches,  on  principles  of  utility, 
mdpnStma^  to  be  regrulated  in  all  its  movements,  ex- 
ttmrtif  bji'  these  principles,  lag  l>ehind  the  old  anil  de- 
of JB^ snnsrebies  of  £uro|)e  in  eiilerprises  like  these/ 
Aali ilbe aid  that  in  our  republic,  its  exploring  expe- 
ditjois,  Bsdcrtaken  professedly  for  the  public  good,  shall 
belie  the  ebsrscter  of  all  our  institutions,  by  preferring, 
ii ibeir  coUeetioos,  articles  of  show  to  those  of  utility? 
^iku,G*,,  March  10,  1S44.  J  as.  Camak. 


improv£Me:nt  of  farm  stock. 


Mdsbs.  EniToas — The  improvement 'of  farm  stock 
ealBnlly  be  too  frequently  brought  before  the  mind  of 
^keagricQltarist,  and  of  all  who  feel  any  Interest  in  the 
pMperiij  of  the  country.  No  individnal  of  any  obser- 
wjQQ,  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject, 
aJwhs  has  bad  an  opportunity  of  critically  examining 
^  qnlity  snd  character  of  the  stock  reared  by  a  vast 
■iwity  of  fiurmers,  can  fail  to  be  forcibly  impressed 
^  its  hnportanee  to  the  nation,  as  a  permanent,  cer- 
hji,  ud  reliable  means  ^f  largely  increas'ng  the  aggre- 
pie  vealih  and  resources  of  the  whole  country. 

it  is  believed  that  this  subject  may  appropriately  en- 
Pse  the  attention  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the 
WMoanaad  the  patriot,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  when  ii 
neoosidered  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  and  the 
b>:b  wQree  of  national  wealth,  as  it  puis  in  motion,  and 
^ri  life  and  energy  to  all  other  branches  of  national 
wintry.  Let  the  agricultural  producls  of  the  country 
Itil  for  a  single  year,  and  what  elfect  would  it  produce 
^  all  other  interest*  7  The  ships  of  the  merchant  would 
Wfaonil  moored  and  decaying  at  his  wharf;  the  manu- 
winrics  would  cease  to  opera'e;  our  noble  canals  would 
^isdttd  become  a  '*tolUary  vrUieratsSf^*  and  every 
aasfa  of  iodosliy  would  become  paralyzed. 

If  tbea,  soeh  vast  interests  are  so  intimately  connected 
2^  veil  regalateil,  intelligent  and  prosperous  hus- 
ll^f  it  may  well  be  inquiretl  whether  improvement  in 
^tiock,  which  is  one  of  the  princi|Md  Hems  of  the 
^'^f  s  wealth,  is  not  important,  and  intimately  con- 
^*^  with  the  general  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
?"^  7  More  pardcularly  is  it  so  to  the  farmer,  and 
'"PnKeaieat  aiust  principally  depend  on  his  welldlrect- 
J*  *Bd  persevering  exertions.  Each  farmer  should  put 
^^^"«*<><m  UtreeUy  to  himself— •<  Have  I,  in  my  pos- 
Bflit  csttle  which  po«e«  the  greateat  oombination 


of  excellence,  which  are  the  most  profitable  for  the  dai- 
ry, which  will  mature  early,  and  when  no  longer  want- 
ed for  dairy  purposes,  will  put  on  flesh  with  the  l^ast 
expense  in  feeding  for  the  butcher  f  Have  I  the  l>est 
sheep  for  fleece  and  carcass — the  best  breed  of  swin^ 
those  of  quick  growth  and  approved  fattening  qualities?'* 
And  if,  on  investigation,  he  becomes  satisfied  he  Is  defi- 
cient in  one  or  all  of  this  description  of  animals,  his  own 
interest  should  at  once  stimulate  him  to  spare  no  pains  to 
procure  such,  no  matter  if  it  be  at  extra  exertion,  and  a 
reasonable  additional  expense;  for  what  is  an  outlay  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  compared  with  the  accumulated  pro- 
fits one  may  reasonably  expect  to  derive  in  the  period 
^  a  few  years.  Besides,  there  are  other  considerations 
of  great  interest  tliat  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer  is  bestowed  upon  his  grain  and  root 
crops;  and  when  tliose  are  well  secured,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  decide  how  they  shall  be  disposed 
of  to  the  most  profit.  Perhaps  a  great  proportion  of  far- 
mers decide  on  feeding  them  to  their  stock  to  fatten  them 
for  their  own  consumption  and  for  the  butcher.  If  stock 
can  be  raised,  which  will  consume  one-third  or  one-quar- 
ter less  fooil  than  the  ordinary  or  unimproved  s'ock  of  tho 
country,  how  important  is  it  he  should  rear  siich  stock  ? 

This  is  no  ordinary  subject;  and  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  just  reason  why  it  shouhl  not  as  deeply  interest  the 
agriculturists  and  arouse  them  to  action,  as  does  the  im- 
provement of  our  home  fabrics  interest  and  engage  the 
attention,  seal  and  |)ersevering  energies  of  the  manufac- 
turers. Why  do  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  industry  devote  so  much  time  and  means  in  perfectmg 
labor  saving  machines  7  Why  so  much  solicitude  in  re- 
ganl  to  a  discriminating  protective  tariff,  and^  why  do 
they  invoke  the  aid  and  influence  of  the  agriculturist^ 
whenever  there  is  a  proposition  to  modify  the  tariff  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  why  is  an  appeal  made  to  sus- 
tain this  interest  through  pamphlets,  hand-bills,  and  in 
the  columns  of  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country, 
calling  upon  all  classes  to  sustain  this  interestf  It  is 
simply  because  they  have  the  discernment  to  seto  that 
their  interests  are  involved  in  this  question,  and  that  their 
prosperity  is  in  jeopardy.  This  is  a  right  spirit,  whea 
so  resfrained  and  directed  as  not  to  infringe  upon  or  hi- 
jure  other  equally  important  interests.  Now  until  some- 
thing like  the  same  spirit  which  so  extensively  pervades 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  it 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  practical  agriculturists,  im- 
provement in  farm  stock  will  be  of  slow  growth,  and  no 
permanent  beneficial  results  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  agriculturists  of  England  understood  well  their  true  in- 
teresis  in  this  branch  of  husbandry',  and  they  have  exten- 
sively encouraged  the  breeding  of  superior  stock,  and  for 
I  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  have  by  unwearied  attentioa 
land  perseverance  brought  up  their  stock  to  a  point  of  per- 
Ifeciion  which  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
land  which  has  largely  contributed  to  swell  the  wealth  or 
that  nation.  This  improvement  has  increased  their  com- 
merce; their  stock  has  attracted  the  attention  of  other 
countries,  and  exportaiions  to  a  considerable  extent  are 
annually  made,  and  at  high  prices.^  The  writer  of  this 
article  recently  wrote  to  a  disLingufshed  breeder  of  Eng- 
land to  be  informed  what  he  would  charge  for  one  of  hie 
best  Durham  heifers  to  be  shipped  this  spring,  and  he 
replied  that  his  price  for  one  about  two  years  old,  would 
he  two  hunilred,  ami  for  another  one  about  three  years 
old,  would  be  three  hundred  guineas.  This  fact  is  stated 
merely  to  show  the  value  they  put  upon  improved  stock. 

There  have  been  imported  into  this  country  a  variety 
of  the  very  best  improveil  breeds  of  animals  from  Eng- 
land, at  considerable  risk  and  expense,  to  propogate  and 
to  Improve  our  native  stock.  Thus  a  foundation  has  been 
laid,  which  if  duly  appreciated  by  those  most  deeply  in- 
'erested,  very  favorable  results  may  justly  be  expected. 
Who  has  attended  our  SUte  and  County  fairs  for  three 
years  past,  ami  has  not  had  his  admiration  excited  by  the 
fine  display  of  the  noble  Durhams,  Herefords  and  Devon 
cattle,  as  well  as  the  fine  sheep  and  swine  which  have 
gracetl  their  exhibitions  and  done  ao  much  honor  to  their 
owners.  This  stock  has  JusUy  elicited  the  approval  of 
Ithe  sereral  vtewlng  commitlecii  appointed  as  Judges,  u4 
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Ihey  have  very  properly  awarded  them  the  highest  pre- 
miums of  the  several  societies;  and  it  is  exceedingly  to 
oe  regretted  that  the  matter  should  rest  here.  If  the  own- 
ers of  those  improved  breeds  of  animals  should  have 
one  or  more  which  they  could  dispose  of,  to  those  whose 


various  parts  of  this  State,  made  by  Dr.  EmmonSi  coo 
Arm  these  views. 

Are  the  organic  acids  formed  7  It  ia  granted  on  aU 
hands,  that  these  are  all  formed  by  the  living  and  grow 
ing  plant,  and  depend  upon  the  plant  in  which  they  arc 


interest  it  is  to  purchase  them,  if  any  offer  is  made  for' formed  for  their  peculiar  character.     The  oxalic  acid  of 
them  it  would  hanlly  be  sufficient  to  pay  th«  freight  on  a';  the  sorrel,  tartaric  of  the  grape,  citric  of  the  lemoo  aod 


tingle  animal  across  the  Atlantic.  Is  this  a  right  spirit? 
Will  such  apathy  and  disregard  of  interest,  ou  a  subject 
which  is  so  intimu'ely  connected  with  the  great  agricul- 
tural interests,  promote  improvement,  or  will  it  not  pro- 
duce a  decidedly  contiary  effect,  and  discourage  those 
who  now  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who  are 
willing  to  devote  some  time  and  their  resources,  to  carry 
forward  improvement?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  belter 
spirit  will  soon  prevail,  and  that  that  attention  wilt  be 
given  to  the  su^ect,  which  from  its  importance  it  is! 
justly  entitled  to.  The  fair  of  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie  in  Septem- 
ber. The  location  selecteil  for  it  is  a  good  one,  and  af- 
fords great  facilities  for  transporting  stock.  The  premi- 
ums offered  on  stock  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 


malic  of  the  apple,  and  a  host  of  oibers,  may  be  formed 
by  these  plants,  growing  in  the  same  soil,  lliey  depend 
upon  the  organs  of  the  plant  for  their  existence.  Now 
are  these  ever  found  free  in  the  soil.  '^  We  have  no  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  a  plant  in  a  condition  of  free  and  un- 
impeded growth,  produces  more  of  its  peculiar  acids  than 
it  requires  for  its  own  existence,"  (Lieblg,)  and  be  also 
says  that  all  of  them  are  «  in  combination  with  bases." 
During  the  process  of  germination,  a  seed  gives  oif 
acetic  acid  to  the  soil.  Does  it  remain  there  uncombinedf 
If  so,  we  have  no  account  of  it.  If  seeds  are  caused  to 
germinate  in  powdered  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  after 
a  time  acetate  of  lime  may  be  washed  out  from  the  chalk. 
(Bracconnet.)  And  it  is  possible  that  the  acid  is  sent 
out  for  this  very  purpose,  to  dissolve  the  lime  and  return 
with  it  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.     At  all  events,  it 


owners  of  good  stock  to  exhibit  it,  and  doubtless  there! 

will  be  a  display  of  fine  improved  animals  which  will  ;is  always  found  in  the  soil,  combined  with  lime, 
fiir  surpass  that  of  any  other  exhibition  which  has  ever' 
occurred  in  this  country.  The  concourse  of  people 
which  will  there  assemble,  will  doubtless  be  very  great, 
not  only  from  this  but  from  other  Slates,  and  if  a  right 
•pirit  is  evinced  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  possess 
good  stock,  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry  which  may  in  a  few  years  produce  great 
.improvement,  and  eventually  raise  the  quality  of  our 
•tock  to  a  point  oF  perfection  equal  to  that  of  England. 
These  thoughts  are  thrown  out  in  the  hope  tliat  the  sub- 
ject may  engage  the  attention  of  others  previous  to  the 
fair  in  September.  C. 

RenssOaer  County^  April  25,  1844. 


SOUR  SOILS. 


It  seems  to  be  a  matter  as  well  setQed  in  the  minds  of 
some  men,  as  if  it  were  actually  demonstrated,  that  cer- 
tain unoombined  aHde  exist  in  some  soils,  rendering  them 
what  are  termed  «  sour."  From  whatever  this  has  taken 
its  rise,  it  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  is  questionable  if 
any  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the 
error,  so  long  as  they  Calsely  think,  that  it  is  reasoning 
against  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  One  source,  and 
perhaps  the  chief  one  from  which  this  idea  has  sprung,  is 
the  benefit  arbing  fh>m  the  application  of  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths.  But  this  is  too  much  like  framing  a  the- 
ory, and  compelling  facts  to  support  it.  The  little  know- 
ledge which  every  one  possesses  of  chemistry,  teaches 
him  that  the  effect  of  an  acid  upon  an  alkali  is  to  produce 
a  salt— a  compound  of  a  mild  and  inactive  kinil,  in  com- 
parison with  (he  elements  that  go  to  form  it.  That  great 
benefits  do  arise  from  the  application  of  such  substances 
to  some  soils,  cannot  be  denied.  But  is  it  in  this  way? 
U  it  because  free  acids  exist  in  the  soil  which  are  ii^ri- 
ous  to  vegeCation^  and  whose  effecUare  des'royed  by  uni 
ting  them  with  an  alkali?  I  think  not.  Let  us  examin 
it  a  moment. 

What  acid  or  acids'are  fonnd  by  actual  analysis  in  a 
free  state  in  the  soil?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  quantity,  but 
■imply  for  the  presence  of  them.  It  cannot  be  carbonic, 
for  tills,  every  one  knows,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  food 
of  plants;  and  in  the  amount  in  which  it  is  commonly 
ibund,  instead  of  being  prejudicial  to  plants,  is  an  actual 
source  of  life  and  vigor.  Look  at  the  analysis  of  soils 
given  by  the  m^ist  correct  analysts.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
that  inorganic  acids  (sulphuric  and  phosphoric  and  muri- 
atic,) are  present  in  variable  quantities  in  almost  all  soils. 
But  what  of  that?  Do  we  not  find  also  the  alkalies,  (pot- 
ash, soila,  lime  and  magnesia,)  and  the  oxides  of  iron 
ami  manganese,  as  invariably  present.  True,  we  are  not 
told  in  so  many  words,  that  they  are  combined  with  the 
acids.  But  can  we  suppose  that  these  substances  will  ex- 
ist by  tlie  side  of  each  other,  in  circumstances  the  mos* 
favorable  for  union,  and  yet  remain  uncombineil?  By  no 
means.  The  moment  they  come  in  contact,  they  unite 
and  form  salts,  and  in  this  form  they  are  found.  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that  the  exammation  of  the  soils  from 


Oxalic  acid  ianot  known  to  exist  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
water  which  reaches  the  roots  of  plants.  So  says  John- 
ston, and  yei  the  production  of  sorrel  is  by  many  suppo- 
sed to  depend  upon  the  sourness  of  the  soil.  But  obser- 
vation proves  that  if  this  is  ihe  case,  lime,  the  ordinarily 
recommended  remedy,  will  not  so  neutralize  the  acid  u 
to  prevent  its  growth,  even  applied  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. Besides,  as  we  hinted  above,  if  the  acid  must  uaH6 
with  the  alkali  in  order  to  prepare  it  to  enter  the  plan^ 
the  result  ought  to  be,  that  this  weed  should  thrive  all  the 
better  for  the  application  of  lime.  But  this  acid  has  ne- 
ver been  found  in  the  soil. 

Some  pliysiologisls  attribute  to  the  roots  not  only  the 
power  of  absorbing  feod,  but  also  of  excreting  those 
matters  which  are  taken  up  with  the  food  and  are  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  growth  or  life  of  the  planL  Among  the 
experiments  insiituted  to  determine  this  point,  I  find  ImiC 
one  in  which  there  was  any  evidence  of  an  acid  excre- 
tion. When  the  ground  u|>on  which  the  poppy  bad  been 
grown  was  washed,  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
was  found,  but  in  the  form  of  out  ate  of  litne. 

Do  we  ever  find  free  acids  in  the  water  of  springs  or 
of  wells?  I  believe  that  in  no  instance  is  this  the  case, 
although  they  always  contain  some  salts.  Yet  this  water 
is  all  filtered  through  the  soil,  and  if  free  acids  of  any 
kind  which  are  soluble,  exist  there,  they  must  certainlj 
be  washed  out.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  thin, 
but  it  is  only  apparent.  We  refer  to  carbonic  and  sulpha* 
rio  acid,  ss  they  are  found  in  some  springs,  and  as  they 
are  produced  beneath  some  soils  in  overwhelming  quan- 
tities, so  as  to  destroy  all  vegetable  life.  The  presenee 
of  this  acid  depends  upon  some  local  eanse  for  which 
there  can  be  no  remedy.  • 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  hnmie  acid,  which  ii 
known  to  abound  In  soils  chiefly  composed  of  decsyed 
vegetable  matter.    And  I  hare  not  r«ferred  to  it  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  utterly  insoluble,  and  therefore  can  bsre 
no  injurious  effect  upon  vegetation.    It  does  not  affect  ny 
theory  in  the  least,  for  £  am  only  speaking  of  soils  whKA 
contain  free  acids  which  are  thus  prejudicial,  anil  which 
must  of  course  be  soluble.    If  it  is  assumed  that  soili 
abounding  in  this  acid  are  from  thie  coufs,  prquilicial,  l 
sh^l  still  stand  upon  the  same  ground.    But  this  cannot 
be  assumed.    These  soils  are  unproductive,  not  bw"* 
they  contain  this  acid,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  to  M 
itself  a  great  source  of  nourishment  for  plants,  under  tM 
proper  circumstances,  (being  also  connected  at  «t »  ^^ 
all  the  elements  of  plants,)  but  becanse  the  acid  is  inio  ji- 
ble,  and  cannot  in  this  state  be  conveyed  into  themoutas 
of  plants.  .^ 

I  know  of  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  «c»^ 
organic  or  inorganic,  in  its  uncombined  state  in  any  »'  i 
and  till  I  do,  I  shall  remain  as  ignorant  as  I  have  evei 
been  of  what  is  meant  by  a  "  sour  soil."  This  quest  oo 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  alkalies.  .*"^ JT 
cause  of  their  benefit  must  be  looked  for  in  sometbotfev' 
than  their  power  of  neotraliiing  free  adds.    A.  '•  ^ 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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PRODUCE  OF  A  TERMONT  FARM.  « 

jCnsBs.  Emtobs — ^I  heiewith  tnosmit  to  you  a  slate- 
oftiie  producla  of  my  farm  for  1843.    I  keep  Dr. 
aiCr.  and  koow  at  the  end'oPthe  year  how  much  neU 
fitiltar  kw  I  twtain  in  my  operations.    I  have  not  ta- 
kes iito  Ihe  account  (he  support  of  my  family  consisting: 
^Gxiuilriduals,  but  have  oH^et  that  against  the  inte- 
leKoi  the  capital  investeiL    Mine  is  a  clay  and  muck 
fuaofoot  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  lying  on  the  banks 
gf^Cbaznpiain,  with  only  ten  acres  of  wood  upon  it; 
tte  IK  being  under  improvement.    I  cannot  bOASt  of 
t3T^ crops,  it  bein^  my  firat  year  of  cropping;  con- 
tt*;»iT  I  iiave  not  got  my  land  prepared  for  large 
en)ps«({;niD,  but  intend  to  practice  a  thorough  system 
efraacn  for  the  purpiioe  of  obtaining  large  yields  per 
xrt  I  will  give  the  g-ross  amount  of  each  crop,  togeth- 
er ridiihe  ^rice  it  brought,  and  also  the  expense  I  have 
tona  ia  carrying  on  the  ftirm : 

Wbat, 100  bush,  at    $1,25 


tye, 

Pos. 

Oao. 

Oira,  

BoE^vbai,. 

Hff, 


€t 


StecnnU, 


16S 

71 
250 

20 

26 
200 

50  tons  at, . . 


It 
« 


.  a  ■   ■ 


*.•..« 


50 
50 
30 
50 
50 
25 
6,00 
25,00 


each 


VfloJjMOlh., 28 


$125,00 
84,00 
35.60 
90,00 
10,00 
13,00 
50,00 
300,00 
150,00 
23,00 


$885,50 
lAuiforhbor,seed,&c, 252,00 


Upqjralnlanceinniy  favor,  of $633,50 

hiddicioo  to  the  above,  I  kept  on  the  fann  two  span 
of  kono,  eight  head  of  cattle  and  fifty  sheep,  and  have 
vjiereJ  tbem  thus  §ur  onthe  straw  and  eoarsefoddsr,  and 
so  eutleio  this  vicinity  look  so  well  as  mine.  I  have 
dv  is  die  above  estinaate  for  labor,  included  the  putting 
nof  tveatj.three  acres  of  winter  wheat  and  rye,  now 
Mtke^roood,  and  it  looks  extremely  well  this  spring. 
laalDbopM  (he  present  year,  of  doubling  the  above 
i*ov<f  if  the  season  is  fayorahle.    Yours  truly, 

OumtifPouU,  Vt.y  Marehy  1844.    D.  C.  Goodale. 


<<  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER." 


about  them,)  by  soiling  our  cattle,  and  thus  rendering  (U- 
vlsion  fences  needless.  I  thus  keep  the  cattle  in  better 
order  on  (he  products  of  much  less  land,  and  save  addi- 
tional quantities  of  manure  that  would  alone  pay  me  for 
all  the  trouble  I  have  in  housing  (he  animals.  By  under- 
ilraining,  I  have  reclaimed  considerable  marshy  land,  ma- 
king it  now  productive;  and  the  peat-bog  of  twelva 
acres,  formerly  a  mere  nuisance,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  our  farm — furnishing  us  with  abunilant 
maierial  to  throw  into  our  hog-pen  and  cow-yard,  for 
forming  compost  in  connexion  with  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling of  lime  to  promote  decomposition.  I  should  not  for- 
get that  even  the  weeds  with  which  the  old  farm  was  in- 
fested, are  now  made  tributary  to  tlie  improved  mode  of 
cuitiva'ion;  for,  cut  frequently,  (as  all  weeds  should  be 
cut  till  they  are  exterminated,)  they  form  material  for 
add'tional  manure,  when  drawn  by  me  into  the  hog-pen 
or  cow-house  for  litter.  It  is  natisfactory  to  find  that  ma- 
ny in  our  neighborhood,  who  at  first  smiled  incredulous- 
ly at  my  notions  of  book-farming,  (and  also  some  well- 
meaning  doubters,  who  are  always  slow  of  faith,)  are 
now  satisfied  there  is  something  in  it  less  ridiculous  than 
they  formerly  supposed.  So,  with  this  brief  account  of 
myself,  since  you  last  met  me  on  board  the  line-of-bat- 
ile-ship,  do  you  wonder  that  I  have  now  returned  with 
increaseil  interest  to  the  old  farm,  where  I  learnt  to  plow 
in  the  same  fields  that  were  cultivated  by  my  ancestors 
from  the  early  settlement  of  Connecticut  T' 

As  one  of  the  multiplying  evidences  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  agricultural  publications,  as  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation  by  many  of  our  farmers,  young  and  old,  the 
foregoing  sketch  is  at  your  service — in  the  hope  that 
young  men  who  are  inclined  to  abandon  farming  in  the 
hope  of  better  fortune  otherwise,  will  at  least  <*  bsad, 
BEFLECT  AND  JUDGE,"  bcforc  they  abandon  their  farms^ 
however  <*  worn  out"  or  unprofitable  those  farms'  may 
have  been.  Farmers  who  practice  on  such  doctrines^ 
have  little  need  of  crowing  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
search  of  lands  hi  Oregon.  Rho. 

PRESERVATION  OF  CORN  FROM  FROST. 


Never  was  (his  motto  more  signally  illustrated  than  in 
^alraata^  derived  by  intelligent  farmers  from  (he 
tiiiofKience.    Even  a  slight  acquaintance  w5th  che- 
ajtry  and  geology,  is  productive  of  profit  for  the  pock- 
^-  IS  well  as  pleasure  for  the  mind.    «  You  may  be 
Kfluwhat  wrprised  to  find  me  farming  on  the  hard  soil 
^Cooneetieut,  uistead  of  teaching  mathematics  in  a  ship 
ofvar/'aiu  a  worthy  friend  who  lately  visited  Albany. 
*i  m  somewhat  surprised  myself,  at  the  transition,'' 
«fl'ino«a  my  friend;  «  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  leav- 
^  the  ihip  on  a  visit  .homeward,  I  bought  a  copy  of 
^'b:^ I  nearly  published  book  about  Agricultural  Che- 
^^,  for  the  purpose  of  read'ng  on  my  journey ;  and  so 
^^  was  1  instnictetl  and  entertained,  that  I  determinail 
^bke  belli  of  (he  old  farm  once  more,  and  endeavor  To 
Pntice  on  (he  doctrines  taught  by  that  scientific  German. 
^^e  done  so  for  a  couple  of  years;  and  the  result  more 
!■»  mlizes  my  expectations.    By  economy  in  increas- 
*|Uje  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  manures, 
m  by  applying  more  manure  and  better  cultivation,  our 
•"»crop  i»  Qore  than  doubled— aye,  almost  trebled; 
^potato  crop  is  much  improved  in  quality,  ami  grea'ly 
^<ittati(y;  loui  our  meadlows  produce  hay  enough  to 
*»«  a  handsome  surplus,  where  formerly  the  cattle  we 
*•  ««P  would  have  found  rather  « sAor*  commons.-  But 
r^l**^  improvement  in  reference  to  the  cattle  and 
^7^  Knlta  from  adopting  the  plan  which  I  saw 
■•J?**  ^"  **>«  Cultivator,  as  pursued  by  Josiah  Quin- 
vtf  BQitoB.   The  old  stone  fences  running  through  our 
JJ*»^erB  a  mSmoee  in  ray  sight — forming  ready  har- 
^wtmioQi  vermin  and  weeds,  beeidefi  occupying 
r?]^]^  SrookL    I  determined  to  follow  the  Quio- 
^"*«i%  (iidthote  Qiiiacies  have  many  good  traits 


Mr.  S.  N.  Ha  WES,  of  Shoreham,  Vt.,  relates  a  remark- 
able case  of  the  exemption  of  a  piece  of  com  from  frost, 
which  he  thinks  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  plentiful  use 
of  long  barn-yard  manure,  in  connexion  with  the  stalks 
of  a  crop  of  corn  which  had  grown  on  the  ground  the 
year  before — the  whole  having  been  plowed  into  the 
soil.    He  says: — 

«I  plowed  deep,  Strewing  the  old  crop  of  stalks  in  the 
furrows  and  covering  the  whole  entire.  I  had  a  ran)c 
and  extra  growth  of  a  large  kind,  which  required  a  long- 
er time  to  mature;  and  some  of  the  last  days  of  August  or 
first  of  September,  the  earliest  ears  had  commenced  har- 
dening, when  we  had  one  of  (he  severest  fros!s  I  ever 
witnessed  at  that  season  of  the  year.  I  had  much  anxiety 
respecting  my  corn  crop,  which  I  visited  early  in  the 
morniuf:;  but  the  crackling  of  the  frozen  grass  at  every 
foo's  ep,  prepared  my  mind  to  behold  it  in  ruins.  Yet 
determined  to  know  the  worst,  I  pressed  on,  mounted  the 
fence,  which  surrounded  if,  and  to  my  surprise,  not  a 
particle  of  frost  was  visible  upon  ill  I  looked  around 
upon  every  side;  all  bore  a  wintry  aspect.  I  looked 
again  upon  the  crop  before  me;  it  bore  the  appearance 
of  having  been  wet  by  a  gentle  but  profuse  shower.  I 
sprang  over  the  fence,  determined  (o  pass  through  it;  bqt 
ere  I  had  reached  half  a  dozen  roils,  was  glad  to  retreat* 
and  before  I  could  effect  it,  was  completely  drenched.  X 
again  remounted  the  fence  where  I  could  take  a  view  of 
every  side;  it  was  alike  surrounded  by  a  heavy  frost. 

<'  As  I  stood  pondering  upon  the  apparent  phenome- 
non, (he  fact  flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  the  process  of 
decomposition  from  the  extra  quantity  of  long  maraure* 
particularly  the  old  crop  of  stalks,  was  still  going  on  to 
(hat  degree  that  the  heat  completely  counteracted  the  ae 
tlon  of  the  frost.  Near  the  middle  of  the  day  (which 
was  extremely  warm  and  clear,)  I  traveled  a  mile  Ir 
length,  visiting  every  field  on  the  same  level  with  my 
own,  and  "all  without  distinction  were  entirely  desbtiy 
ed.  Mine  remained  uninjured,  ami  yielded  an  abumlai^ 
trof  of  ressarkable  sound*  ripe  com." 
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PLOWS. 


Messrs.  Editors — ^I  observed  in  yonr  last  Dumber,  a 
notice  and  plate  of  ^<  The  Boston  Centre  Draught  Plow,* 
Prouty  fc  Mear  8  self-iharpeninf^  |MUent,  with  new  gear- 
iAg,  The  advantages  said  to  be  secured  by  (his  new 
gearing,  seem  important  Where  very  deep  plowing  is 
required,  the  fastening  extending  down  from  (he  back  of 
the  standard,  may  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
plow.  This  may  be  obviated,  however,  by  adding  to  the 
height  of  both  the  plow  atid  beam.  The  attaching  of  tlie 
wheel  to  the  ^ide  of  the  beam,  though  doubtless  an  ad- 
vantage when  turning  the  last  or  deail  furrow  of  a  landy 
is  counterbalance!!  by  the  fact,  that  this  new  mode  of  se- 
cnring  it,  will  not  give  it  so  much  permanency  and 
flirengih  as  the  other,  which  admits  of  fastening  on  both 
•ides  of  the  beam;  and  hence,  will  be  more  liable  to  ge; 
out  ot  ortler.  These  conclusions  are  not  the  result  of  any 
experience  With  the  plow,  but  are  formed  simply  by  see- 
ing the  excellent  plate  referreil  to  in  the  number. 

There  are  many  gooil  plows  in  this  country,  and  (his 
instrument  has  been  the  subject  of  great  improvement  du- 
ring  the  present  century.  But  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  observe  how  nectional  a  thing  a  plow  is, 
and  what  a  pertinacity  of  opinion  is  exhibited  in  refer- 
ence to  its  qualities,  so  many  claimed  to  be  tlie  best  kinds. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  a  score  of 
patents  in  the  hands  of  as  many  different  farmers,  all  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  existing.  And  inileed  there  is  some 
ground  for  this  partiality  and  diiTerrnce  uf  opinion.  Dif- 
ferent soils  require  differently  constructed  plows.  Of  this, 
I  have  seen  abumlant  proof,  but  I  by  no  means  lean  to 
the  opinion  that  all  the  variety  of  existing  paten's  are 
equally  good,  and  each  best  ailapted  to  some  peculiar  lo- 
cation. 1  rejoice  to  see  improvements  in  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  trust  that  al^  useftil  ones  will  prove  as 
profitable  to  the  inventors,  as  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
community  of  agriculturists. 

Prouty  &  Mears  plow  is  a  self-sharpener,  and  judging 
from  the  plate,  the  point  and  share  are  two  separate  pie- 
ces of  cast  iron,  which  may  be  reversed.  On  the  farm 
to  which  I  am  attached,  Cornelius  Bergen'^  patent  plow 
No.  10,  constructed  on  this  principle,  has  been  used  for 
perhaps  twenty  years.  I  believe  Mr.  Bergen  is  entilletl 
to  all  the  credit  of  this  improvement,  as  well  as  having 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  Of  the  mold-board^  pro- 
duced the  lightest  draught  plow  ever  (esed  by  an  instru- 
nent.  I  think  tlie  rccortls  of  the  American  Institute  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  remark.  This  reversal  of  the  share 
and  turning  of  the  point  when  worn  on  the  lower  side 
causes  the  set  to  be  downwards  again,  ami  may  be  repeat- 
ed until  the  point  is  worn  to  a  short  stump^  and  has  the 
nme  effect  as  a  new  share,  on  plows  where  the  point  and 
share  are  cast  in  the  same  piece  of  iron.  Hence  it  is  a 
natter  of  considerable  economy,  for  it  must  be  evident  to 
•Tery  plowman  that  the  share  is  usually  east  aside  be- 
Mnse  the  point  is  worn  up  from  below,  an'l  not  because 
it  has  become  dull.  If  It  could  be  turned,  It  would  an- 
vwer  for  much  additional  wear. 

Mr.  Bergen's  plow  is  the  best  for  green  sward  plow- 
lag  I  have  ever  seen  in  use,  especially  if  the  sod  is  old 
and  tough.  The  form  of  its  mold-boanl,  and  general 
•hape,  is  such  as  to  meet  with  comparatively  litUe  resis- 
tance in  its  passage  through  the  ground,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  admits  of  taking  a  broad  furrow  or  slice,  and 
turns  it  over  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  much  ibr  its 
general  adaptedness.  But  I  have  said  that  the  same  plow 
is  not  the  best  for  every  kind  of  soil.  Land  in  which  the 
mold-board  will  readily  scour  or  brighten,  will  admit  of 
the  very  acute  angular  plow;  while  soil  that  contains  lit- 
tle or  no  grit,  and  where  the  ground  constantly  adheres 
to  the  board,  requires  a  greater  angle  for  the  mold-boani 
■o  as  to  increase  the  friction.  I  am  aware  (hat  there  are 
•oils  which  will  constantly  adhere  to  the  plow,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  scoured  and  brightened  before  put  in  use. 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  this  increase  of  angle,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  safe  to  go.    Every  farmer  should  ob- 

.  tain  a  plow  that  will  clear  itself  in  its  performance,  when 
(he  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  for  a  clodded  mold- 

,  floard  neither  performs  well  or  draws  easily. 

A  plow  that  performs  best  in  sod,  will  not  always  be 


found  the  best  for  mellow  ground.  Plows  thererore  d 
different  eonstmction  are  frequently  very  desrable  on  A 
same  farm,  (hough  there  may  be  a  uniformity  of  »oi|. 
one  (the  acute  angle  like  Bergen  s,)  to  secure  li^htae 
of  draught,  where  in  a  heavy  sod,  lightness  is  rcquin 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teAs — ihe  other  for  loose  ^rota 
where  a  plow  similarly  conatrocted,  sometimes  fails  i 
force  over  the  furrow  to  a  sufficient  diKance.  Now 
follows,  if  these  remarks  in  reference  to  the  soil  si 
sta'eof  the  grountl  ft>e  correct,  as  connected  with  ploiriq 
and  they  are  the  result  of  some  experience,  then  no  « 
patent  should  bear  the  palm  over  all  odiers,  and  for  i 
purposes. 

I  will  add,  Messrs.  Editors,  (hat  I  have  no  inten 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  sale  of  plows  of  u 
l>atents,  but  would  recommend  for  ordinary  soils,  H 
Bergen's  patent.  Its  ailvantages  are  lightness  of  tlfai 
strength,  economy  in  the  cost  of  sharpening,  and  the  q 
paciiy  of  performing  the  best  work  Iq  green  swsnl. 
might  add  durability,  for  the  friction  beiug  easy,  li 
mold-board  will  wear  well,  while  all  the  advantagft  c 
the  improvements  of  the  wheel  and  the  new  gearings 
tached  to  the  centre  (haoght  plow,  is  alike  applicable  I 
this,  as  well  as  other  patents.  Many  of  the  peculiariti* 
of  Mr.  Bergen's  genius  as  exhibited  in  his  ploir,  liai 
been  incorporated  in  other  pa'ents;  some  ha\e  aiiopu 
the  form  of  h!s  mold-board,  others  the  length  of  the  ira 
which  travels  through  the  grouod,  and  gives  slettlioei 
to  the  operations  of  the  plow,  while  auother  has  adilc 
the  self-sharpening  principle,  though  the  ideas  may  b 
original  to  the  inventors  of  tlie  different  patents. 

Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.,  May  10, 1844.  J.  G.  B. 


SHEEP  INJURED  BY  CLOVER. 

Messrs.  Epitoes — ^In  reading  the  '*  Prize  Esay  o 
the  preparation  and  use  of  manures,"  published  in  tfa 
last  September  number  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  notice 
under  the  head  of  green  crops,  it  is  recommended  as 
means  of  enriching  the  land,  *<  to  let  the  clover  {rrow  nfl 
lil  nearly  or  quite  in  blossom  and  then  turn  sheep  upu 
it." 

This  method  would  no  doubt  anawer  very  well  for  th 
land,  but  I  think  would  not  t>e  as  beneficial  to  the  slieefi 
the  reasons  for  which  opinion,  may  be  found  in  the  fol 
lowing  statement  of  facts. 

On  the  9ih  day  of  June,  1836,  immediately  aflerwaib 
ing,  I  turned  a  flock  of  about  one  hundred  ewes  wit 
their  lambs,  into  a  field  of  about  twelve  acres  of  dora 
(common  red,)  ss  the  season  was  favorable,  the  clove 
was  very  fine,  and  was  In  the  stale  recommended  in  tb 
E2ssay,  just  coming  fblly  into  blossom;  the  sheep  re 
mainetl  in  the  field  until  the  20th,  when  19  of  them  died 
as  I  believe  IVom  the  effects  of  clover  pasture.  The  fin 
s)'mptom  of  disease  shown  by  them  was  reeling  sod  stag 
gering  backwards  for  a  little  while,  after  which  the 
lay  insensible  until  they  died,  which  happened  with  th 
greater  number  in  an  hour  or  two.  There  were  twenty 
five  taken  with  the  disease,  of  which  number  six  reeor 
ered. 

I  of  course  removed  the  sheep  fh>m  the  field,  and  m 
no  more  of  the  disorder.  I  then  made  strict  seard 
iiroughout  the  field  to  discover  anything  poiaoDOus,  bs 
could  find  nothing  except  two  ver>  small  stools  of  el- 
der that  should  not  be  there.  I  found,  however,  that  thi 
grass  on  the  scrips  of  old  swarti  along  the  fences,  and  al< 
so  on  a  small  corner  of  the  field  that  had  not  been  dii' 
turbed  by  the  plow,  was  gnawed  down  to  the  ground. 

The  sheep  also  showed  tlieir  dislike  to  the  clover,  hj 
twice  breaking  out  of  the  field  over  a  good  onlinan 
fence,  which  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  them  ro  do. 

These  sheep  were  of  a  mixed  breed  of  Saxon  and  Me- 
rino, in  fine  thrifr,  being  the  choice  of  my  breedlo; 
ewe9.  I  made  a  poMi  mortem  examination  of  two  of  (be 
carcases,  and  found  no  unusual  appearance,  except  that 
the  paunch  seemed  ver)*  red  and  inflamed.  There  was 
no  distention  as  in  bloat. 

Gypsum— Inquiry ^Will  you,  or  some  of  your  nn- 

merous  correspondents  who  are  competent,  inform  the 
readers  of  your  paper,  of  the  comparative  merils  of  tbf 
difierent  kinds  of  gypsum  as  manure.    I  know  some  itf- 
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n  who  |H«far  Uw  Freoeb  plulor  lailitB  Nora  Seolii ; 
fl  htie  bwnl  it  niJ  Ibat  ilulor  our  axm  SULe  tcu 
.•t  bcuer  Han  eiibar.  If  lhi>  ba  true,  it  wtms  lo  b« 
r  pour  policy  10  imporl  from  abhwil  an  Rrticli  wtaicb 
r  Or  ob-aincJ  twUer  al  bome. 

S(^iee:futlf  youn,         PiEamk  V.  C.  Uiller. 
iWK"»>,  a*t<r  Co.,  Uarch  Ij,  1844. 


PHILOSOPHV  OF  WOOL— No.  V. 

1  kvc  kriefljr  Inatal  ihoa  far  of  the  tevcn]  valuble 
fnfvJaorwDol;  valuable,  bnwcTer,  oolyueaob  con- 
triam  ia  pail  in  tbe  procrM  of  nuiulaeliire,  ami  all  te- 
OMMT  ar  BiborJinalc,  fd  id  ■  maaiure  anenllal  to,  the 

ne  itrnriMBna  olfiMug  kug  remalDed  unhroniletl 
ta  aTUT-  Thia  gave  riw  lo  numeroua  apeeulaliona  u 
to  ttf  pii^Biy  canae  or  eaoaea,  manr  or  nhjah,  allhough 
iMmMr  tt  Iha  linie  of  Iheir  publieil;,  noir  Ihsl  the  true 
<■■  baa  bees  diicoTereil,  appear  •uAeiaoll;  riiliraloa>, 
fea  lb*  kaea  acacitr  of  nun  at  length  maiieml  the  aub- 

'"^ "   -fihtmomel  theory,  without  the  raouu, 

■ODUnte  il,  for  want  at  mleroKOpe*  of 
r.  1'a  H.  Monge,  the  diiliDguiiheU 
1  are  «•  iodetiteil  for  the  finl  corred 
cbirv  of  the  Abre,  which,  frovn  iu  pecu- 
railing  principle.  He  aaaM'- 
b  flbre  of  wool  11  fbrmetl  of 
kaafto^vMe  plaiaa  which  cover  each  other  from  the 
fWkilbriOBt,  prvtty  aocb  in  Ifaa  same  mtniicr  a*  the 
lalaoltIA  COTWT  that  animal  from  the  head  lo  the 
bil,  or  lite  rowa  placwl  Otcf  ooe  another,  at  ia  obaervcLl 
h  ita  cncnr*  of  bom ;"  an  J  ha  acconnta  for  the  feltiog 
fRBiw  ia  ite  Mlowing  way : 

"liiaakii^  a  felt  which  it  to  eomtitule  the  body  of  a 
ta,  lb*  noikuuB  preaaea  Ibe  maM  with  hii  hanilt,  mo- 
'mf  IbcM  baekwanli  and  Ibrwania  in  rarioui  direcliona. 
nit  pnaana  brinf^  the  baira  or  fibres  a^ingt  each  oth- 
er, Bd  anltipliea  (heir  poinia  of  coalact.  The  asitaliou 
[im  aj  aidi  hair  a  procreaaive  motion  towanh 


fndi 


ei'cry 


inetiim;  and  the  lamellai  of  ooe  hair  will  fix  tbemieli 
aittaae  oCaaatber  hair,  which  happrni  to  be  directed  a 
(Mnrr  way,  and  the  hatr«  become  Iwia'^  together,  and 

rfihe  Wfltkman  ID  iHoduce.  If  the  wool  ia  in  cloth  aoii 
i^tteud  lo  Iba  pmcoaof  fulliiig,  the  tllirea  which  com- 
torn  CM  of  (ha  llireaila,  whether  of  the  warp  or  woof, 
•^naa  progTaaive  moTemenl:  they  lolrodaee  them- 
•^<a  aoKng  (lioae  of  the  Ihreada  neareit  to  Oiem,  and 
ibBb;  itegraea  all  the  threada  become  felted  together, 
AtEloth  it  abortnoed  in  all  ila  dimnuiona.  and  parlakei 
MkoflheBatBreofclnthandoffell."  No  languige  can 
t«  tiaplOTeJ  which  will  coorey  a  more  correct  and  flv- 
a  iMpmaioa  of  the  procaaa  of  felting,  than  ths  forego- 
■I- 

Tlmiogli  flu  inilomltable  paraererance  of  Mr.  Tonalt, 
Ike  Bttbor  of  a  Taloable,  though  too  dilfuie,  treaiiae  on 
BritiA  itaeep-hDabandcy,  Hooge  a  theory  nai  finally  de- 
— Uraied,  allhoogh  he  wai  of^a  fnif  raled,  and  atoimt 
Twiitad  lo  dcqiair,  from  Ihe  imperfecliona  of  hi*  imtni- 
■oH.  Tbe  conalmctioD  at  lul  of  a  luperior  achroma'.lc 
^cnacope  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  London,  eoabted  him  lo 
■nlJu  bia  anhnt  wiaho;  and  hia  own  deacrip'.ionof  the 
Brae,  lod  the  coocluaiona  lo  which  he  arrived,  are  of 
toaiacb  inlercA  to  ailmit  of  any  abbrcvfalion. 

"Oa  Om  evening  of  Ihe  7lh  of  Feb.  18.15,  Hr.  Thomai 
Fliat,  woolen  nannbeturer,  rcaideni  at  Lee.la;  Mr.  Sy- 
■Mrk,  clothing  agent,  of  Lontlon,  Mr.  F.  Millinglon, 
■rpoo,  of  London,  Mr.  ELIward  Brady,  velerinary  aur- 
pOB,  Hr.  Powell,  the  maker  of  Ihe  microuope,  ami  the 
aborhimaelf,  ware  aatembled.in  bii  pirlur.  The  iii- 
WiLul  wit,  in  Mr.  Powell'i  opinion,  Ihe  beat  he  ha.l 
otancled.  A.  fibre  waa  taken  from  a  Merino  fleece  nf 
Dm  )eut  growth;  the  animal  was  bre.l  by,  and  be- 
kofid  to  Lnrd  Wealera.  It  was  taken  wilhaul  aetec- 
liCB,  ud  placed  on  Ihe  frame  lo  tw  examineil  aa  a  iran*- 
pan  abject.  A  power  of  300  (linear)  was  uaed,  ami 
btluip  wu  of  Ihe  common  flat-wicked  kind.  The  fu- 
(■  ni  readily  fooDd;  there  wai  no  trouble  in  Ihe  ail- 
rtmatot  the  microacop*;  and  afler  Mr.  Powell,  Ur. 


Plial  had  the'Btat  perfect  oecular  demonatration  of  tb« 
i  rrrgulariiica  in  Ihe  siirrace  of  Ihe  wool,  the  palpablo 
proof  of  the  cauar  of  Ihe  mual  valuable  of  ila  properliaa 
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<•  The  fibre  ihua  looked  al,  anumed  a  Satlened  riband- 
like form.  II  w»  Of  a  pearly  grey  color,  darker  lowania 
ilie  centre,  ami  with  faint  linei  acnNa  il.  The  eilges 
were  evidentlf  hooked,  or  more  properly  lerraled — ihey 
reiembled  the  teeth  of  a  fine  aaw.  Theae  were  aome- 
vthat  irregular  in  different  par;a  of  the  field  of  view,  both 
at  lo  size  and  nnmber.  The  area  of  the  field  wai  now 
aaeerlaineil;  it  was  one-fortielb  of  an  inch  in  iliamcler. 
By  meaai  of  the  micrameier  we  divided  Ihia  into  four, 
and  we  Ihen  eoooleil  the  number  of  aerralioni  in  eachdi- 
viaion.  Three  of  ua  eounled  all  four  diriaioni,  tbr  Iher*  ' 
wai  a  dilftrence  in  aoma  of  them.  The  number  waa  aet 
down  privately,  and  it  waa  found  that  we  had  all  eatioA- 
(ed  >l  U  llfleen  in  each  diriaion.  Having  muliipliad  thia 
by  four,  lo  obtain  Ihe  whole  field,  and  that  by  forty,  iIm 
proportionate  part  of  an  inch  of  which  the  fleld  conaitt- 
e  obtained  a  reiult  which  could  not  be  dia)iuted,  that 
ihare  were  ^400  aerrationa  in  the  apace  of  an  Inch,  and 
all  of  which  prqiected  in  the  aame  direcllon,  via.  from 
the  root  to  Ihe  point.  Then,  before  we  quitted  the  exa- 
mination of  the  flbre  aa  a  tnmparenl  object,  we  endea- 
vored to  aaeertain  its  aclnal  character,  and  proved  it  to 
l-TSOlb  of  an  inch. 

"  Wenexl  endeavored  to  explore  Ihecauaa  of  Ihii  aer- 
rated  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  Ihe  irregularltiei  on 
Lhe  lurrace,  which  might  possibly  account  for  the  pro- 
iluetionoftheu  tODlh-likeprojccliooa;  we  therefore  look 
mother  fibre,  and  mounted  It  as  an  opaque  objecL  Ther« 
was  considerable  dIHIcully  in  throwing  the  light  advaa- 
tsgeously  on  Ihe  fibre,  so  imall  a  Ipace  only  as  l-30th 
of  an  inch  intervening  belwceo  the  lens  and  the  objtcL 
letiglh  Mr.  Poitell  perfectly  tucceedeili  and  we  wer« 
prcaenledwitha  beaulihil  glittering  column,  with  lines  of 
'on  across  it,  In  number  anddiilance  seemingly  cor- 
responding with  the  serrations  that  we  had  observed  in  lbs 
'ler  flbre  that  had  been  viewed  as  a  transparent  obJecL 
vas  not  at  once  that  the  eye  could  adapt  itself  lo  Ibe  brll> 
ncy  oF  Iheohjecl;  but  by  degrees  these  dlvigioni  develo- 
ped themselves,  and  could  be  accurately  traced.     The** 
to  marked  as  the  inverteilcanei  which  Ihe  halia 
tented,  but  lh;y  were  distinct  enoughi  and  the 
be  superior  one,  yet  com[iaratively  little  dimin- 
t>Dlk,  waa  received  into  the  excavated  base  of 
mmedialely  beneath,  while  Ihe  eilge  of  thla  l)a«» 
ito  a  cup-like  shape,  projected,  and  had  a  terra- 
denied  edge,  bearing  no  tnilittinet  resemblanc* 
ncient  crown.     All    these   projecting   indented 
inted  in  a  direction  from  root  lo  point. 
Iher  ifaete,  like  the  cones  of  the  bat,  are  Joints, 
It  poinu  of  comparative  weakneta,  and  thus  ac- 
fbr  the  pliancy  and  aoftneit  of  the  fibre,  or  reg- 
ha  degree  In  which  thete  qualities  exiat,  may 
be  better  determined  by  and  by;  one  thing, 
,  ia  aiifflclently  plain,  thai  these  terraled  edgei  in 
parent  object  produced  (when  the  fibre  was  re- 
lo  lis  true  form  at  an  opaque  one)  by  the  pro- 
Iges  of  Ihe  cups  or  holloweil  bateaofthe  inver- 
I,  afford  the  moat  latisraclory  solution  of  the  felt- 
iiple  that  can  tM  given  or  deiired.     The  flbrea 
e  readily  in  a  direction  from  root  to  point,  Ihe 
Dt  of  Ihe  cupt  ofi'ering  little  or  no  impediment, 
,  but  when  Ihey  ha** 

I  t  been  once  involved 


J 


I  thai  hat  bi 

power  1^1  lly  togelheri 
at  in  tome  |iarl  of  tha 
mannbctory  of  i" 
felling  wool,  the  re- 
traction of  the  libra 
must  be  difflcult,  and 
in  moat  cases  impoa- 
lible." 

The  annexed  cuU 
exhibit  microacop- 
icviewtofflbresor 

'n»^4.    wocd  fron  pleklook 
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aamplei  of  Merino  and  SonthDown  fleeces.  The  relative 
difference  of  serrations  can  not  be  conveniently  delinea- 
ted in  a  plate;  a  marked  difference,  however,  will  be  ob- 
i^rved  in  the  construction  of  the  lamele  or  serrations.— 
No.  1.  A  fibre  of  Merino  wool  as  a  transparent  object; 
No.  2.  The  same,  as  opaque ;  No.  3.  A  fibre  of  South 
Down  wool,  transparent;  No.  4.  The  same,  opaque. 

The  pressing  engagements  of  the  writer  at  this  basy' 
period  of  the  year,  will  preclude  the  pleasure  it  would 
otherwise  afford  him  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this 
Interesting  subject  L    A.  Mobrell. 

BEES. 

Editor  of  the  CuLTit  ator — I  give  here  a  few  ques- 
tions which  if  answered  through  the  medium  of  ^our 
paper^  will  be  of  essential  benefit  to  many  in  this  vici- 
nity. 

By  what  means  can  the  common  board  bee-hive  be 
rendered  safe  against  the  bee-moth t 

If  (he  common  hive  cannot  be  made  safe^  what  kind  of 
hive  cant 

What  is  the  best  method  of  making  a  bee-hive  or 
house  to  prevent  bees  from  swarming? 

I  have  tried  almost  every  method  to  keep  the  worms 
from  the  common  hive,  such  as  raising  it  on  nails, 
iq>rinkling  salt  around  it,  &c.  &c.  I  have  also  used  some 
of  the  patent-hives,  but  entirely  without  success.  I  have 
heard  that  when  a  hive  is  Ytry  large,  by  keeping  the  bees 
without  swarming,  the  moth  rarely  entisrs  it.    Is  it  so? 

FUhkiU,  May  1,  1844.  A.  B.  C. 

We  thiAk  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
make  the  «  common  board  hive  proof  against  the  bee- 
moth."  A  great  many  kinds  of  hives  have  been  con- 
structed to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  this  destructive 
insect.  A  few  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  useful, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  have  been  of  no  benefit 
whatever.  The  moth  is  an  insidious  enemy,  and  makes 
his  attack  on  the  hive  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
defeat  him,  and  when  he  has  once  obtained  a  lodgment 
within  the  hive,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  him  out. 
The  ^<  inclined  plano'^  has  l>een  adopted  in  many  cases 
for  tlie  bottom  of  the  hive,  under  the  supposition  that 
the  bees  would  somehow  get  the  worms  from  their  hi- 
ding places  and  di-op  them  on  to  this  board,  from  which 
they  would  roll  off  to  the  ground.  We  are  satisfied  from 
eritical  observation  that  the  numb^  of  worms  got  out  of 
the  hive  in  this  way  is  comparatively  trifling.  The 
wonn  works  under  ihe  protection  of  a  web,  which  se- 
eoTM  it  from  their  fangs  of  the  bees  ak  efltetually  as  if  it 
irere  dad  in  a  coat  of  mail.  If  the  bees  undertake  to  get 
him  out,  the  feet  and  langs  soon  become  clogged  with 
the  fibres  of  the  web,  and  they  give  up  their  labors  in 
despair.  When  the  worms  have  reached  their  full  sixe 
and  are  about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state, 
they  sometimes  crawl  about  considerably,  their  object 
being,  apparently,  to  find  a  suitable  plsce  in  which  to 
spin  their  cocoons  and  undergo  transformation.  At  this 
time  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  atucks  of  the  bee, 
who  sometimes  seizes  and  drags  them  out  of  the  hive. 
But  even  then  they  evince  an  extraordinary  sagacity  in 
finding  their  way  back.  When  thrown  by  the  bee  from 
the  edge  of  the  hive  or  the  inclined  plane,  they  have 
been  frequently  observed  to  be  attached  to  the  board  by 
a  small  web,  by  which  they  would  directly  wind  them- 
selves up  again  to  the  hive.  They  have  l>een  seen  to  do 
this  when  thrown  from  the  bottom  board  three  success- 
ive times,  and  were  then  effectually  cxpelleit  only  by  the 
bees  carrying  them  off  so  suddenly  and  so  fiir  as  to  break 
the  web  before  dropping  them. 

Like  many  other  insects  of  the  same  tribe,  the  bee- 
raoth  lies  still  during  the  day,  and  is  only  active  at  twi- 
light. Hence,  a  wire  screen  thrown  over  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  during  the  night,  or  while  the  moth  Is  busy, 
is  a  good  protection.  By  a  little  attention,  many  of  the 
moths  may  be  killed  at  the  time  they  are  hovering  round 
the  hive  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  worms  may  also 
be  caught  at  the  time  when  they  are  seeking  places  for 
transformation,  by  placing  little  troughs,  pieces  of  bark, 
or  elder  quills,  split  in  two,  so  as  to  make  a  suitable 
shelter  for  them.  The  worms  will  be  found  under  them 
in  the  morning,  and  may  be  killed. 


The  best  defence  against  the  moth,  is  to  g^ard  as  mueb 
as  possible  the. entrance  to  the  hive.  It  is  much  essict 
to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  a  fortrees,  than  it  is  to  expd 
him  when  he  has  once  gained  possession.  In  this  case, 
(he  bees  become  tired  of  a  continued  opposition  to  the 
moth,  and  finding  that  he  has  obtained  a  secure  footing, 
leave  him  almost  unmolested. 

The  hive  should  be  made  of  good  eeaaoned  stuff,  thst 
will  not  warp,  and  be  put  together  as  closely  as  possible. 
There  should  be  no  cracks  or  crevices,  for  these  are  mm 
to  afforti  harbor  for  the  moth.  The  entrance  should  be 
no  larger  than  is  really  necessary  to  aflbrd  Mptce  enoogh 
for  the  bees  to  pass.  The  smaller  the  entraiiee,  ttie  more 
easily  and  effectually  may  it  be  guarded  agamst  intra- 
ders. 

H.  A.  Pitts,  of  WInthrop,  &f  e.,  has  invented  a  simple 
contrivance  for  keeping  the  moth  out  of  the  hive,  for 
which  he  has  obtained  a  patent  It  consists  of  a  serici 
of  false  bottoms,  or  slides,  attached  to  the  under  part  of 
the  hive.  These  slides  project  out  in  front  of  the 
hive«  having  spaces  of  a  quarter  or  a  thinl  of  an  inch 
between  them.  A  small  drawer  is  made  in  the  back  part 
of  the  false  bottom,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  sliile,  into  which 
some  honey -comb  is  placed.  The  moth  is  thus  indoeed 
to  deposit  its  eggs  there.  The  drawer  and  slides  may  be 
pulled  out  and  tlie  worms  destroyed  as  often  as  neceisuy 
without  at  aU  incommoding  the  bees.  The  contrivance 
costs  but  a  trifle,  ami  may  be  mttaehed  to  any  hive. 
Where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial,  it  has  been  well  liked,  and 
is  a  great  protection  against  the  moth.  It  should  be  ob« 
served  that  the  entrance  to  the  hive  is  screened  by  a 
thin  cleat,  cut  out  on  the  under  tide  so  that  the  beet  eso 
pass  into  the  hive,  and  nailed  across  over  the  entrance. 
This  prevents  the  moth  from  readily  discovering  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive,  while  the  spaces  between  the  iliUci 
and  the  drawer,  furnish  just  such  a  habitation  as  they  desire. 

As  to  the  best  kind  of  a  house  to  keep  bees  (n>m 
swarming,  we  remark  that  there  have  been  many  soch 
invented— some  of  them,  under  the  name  of  **pcUeet» 
costing  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  each.  We  kuow  not 
which  is  '<  best."  For  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  io 
favor  of  any  of  them.  It  is  more  natural  tor  bees  to 
Iswarm,  and  they  will  increase  much  faster,  and  make 
more  honey  in  proportion  to  their  number,  by  heing  al- 
lowcil  to  do  so,  than  if  prevented  from  swarming.  Ai 
to  these  polaees  preventing  tlie  moth,  we  have  seen  none 
that  appeared  likely  to  do  so--on  theeontiary,  their  coo- 
struction  is  generally  so  oomplidatedas  to  afford  the  modi 
a  very  secure  hart>or,  and  we  have  seen  many  where  the 
moth  had  succeeded  in  gaining  full  popscssioa  of  the  hive, 
and  had  nearly  exterfaiinated  the  bees. 

WHITE  DAISY. 


Messrs.  Edftors— In  tlie  summer  of  1837,  we  obier- 
ved  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  ten  acres,  about  five 
completely  covered  with  the  White  Daisy;  so  much  so 
that  no  domestic  animal  which  we  raise,  ^ould  graze 
among  them,  or  even  look  for  grass  where  the  daisies 
grew.  They  were  mowed  off  that  summer,  but  appa- 
rently to  no  purpose.  The  next  spring,  as  soon  as  grass 
had  started,  we  turned  about  one  himdrcd  and  twenty 
wethers  and  yearling  lambs  into  that  field  and  kept  them 
there  as  long  as  thrrc  was  any  thing  green  to  be  seen, 
when  they  were  driven  out  until  the  daisies  and  grass 
had  started  up,  when  they  were  put  back,  and  (he  tiaisies 
again  eaten  off.  •We  continued  to  change  (hem  in  and 
out  of  that  field  throughout  the  summer—our  object  be- 
ing to  keep  the  ground  where  (he  tlaisies  grew  as  bareas 
sheep  could  be  made  to  gnaw  it.  The  end  of  this  is,  tliw 
there  has  not  been  a  daisy  there  since. 

We  would  recommend  to  those  readers  of  (he  Caldva 
tor  who  are  troubled  with  the  ilaisy,  to  use  their  sheep,  ^ 
(if  they  have  any,)  not  onfjr  for  the  comfort  of  dicmselves 
and  families,  but  for  labor-saving  animals  also.  T-bef 
should  be  confined  to  the  daisy  on  its  first  appearance  in 
the  spring,  and  so  many  of  them  as  to  cat  all  clcanin 
two  weeks  or  less,  when  they  may  be  changed  into  an- 
other field,  till  such  time  as  the  daisy  again  springs  «p. 
We  have  never  known  or  heard  of  daiuiesbeingJesti^y- 
ed  in  this  way  before.  If  you  thhik  this  worth  lniowin» 
please  publish  it.  Frahk  FARJtf*' 
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81)e  (Barben  anh  tl)e  (SVrcl|arb. 

CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT— No.  VI. 

TH£  QUINCE. 

The  qnioee  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  seeils  and 
atLagi.  If  by  cttttin^Sy  they  arc  to  be  taken  from  the 
trre  in  apriop.  and  placetl  in  a  lij^^ht,  deep  soil,  in  a 
Bl>^  shaded  place,  buried  not  len  than  ten  inches  or  a 
liKT  dcep,aad  leaving  but  a  small  portion  above  ground.  I  f 
Aii*J^  place  cannot  be  had,  spreail  over  the  surface  of 
ftc  pound,  after  they  are  planted,  a  coat  of  decayed 
ioio.   If  the  weather  becomes  very  dry,  water  tliem. 

Togbiaia  trees  by  layers,  the  young  shoots  are  to  be 

hid  Awn  in  spring,  and  buried  so  as  to  leave  only  two 

eribfttbods  at  the  extremity,  above  ground;  and  when 

&ae  tare  grown  a  few  inches,  one  only  is  to  be  left, 

wftick  will  grow  the  same  season,  from  two  to  three  feet. 

la  at  aotomn,  if  well  rooted,  they  are  to  be  removed 

froB  the  tree  and  set  out  in  rows;  and  if  the  ground  is 

Biublc,  ami  ibey  are  kept  straight  by  stakes,  they  will  in 

tvo  yesis  more,  make  good  trees  for  removal  as  stand- 


^^  «8  fiir  the  quince  should  be  deep,  rich,  and  some- 
vW  wMi.  The  trees  being  small,  the  distance  asunder 
aetti  IMA W  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet. 

TWbeaTirieties  are  the  Orange,  the  Pear  or  Oblong, 
sad  ftc  Fmhgal  quince. 

71k  Onagf,  sometimes  called  from  it  shape,  the  Ap- 

fk<^aee,kai  ovate  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  large 

nm&k  froit,  with  a  short  thick  neck,  and  is  of  a  beau- 

tiialrieft  yellow  color.    It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 

c^Boix   It  is  the  only  variety  extensively  cultivated  in 

fciicocaitry.    There  appears  to  be  several  sub- varieties, 

fiftnag  slightly  in  shape,  and  considerably  in  size,  but 

fiste  ia  qMtly*     The  largest  sometimes  weigh  a  pound. 

The  Pear  qaince  has    oblong-ovate  leaves,  and  a 

mvMber,  more  delicate,  and  more  elongated  fruit,  of  a 

ngohr  pear  ahape.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  prccc- 

diof ,  resembles  it  in  quality,  but  is  of  more  delicate  tex- 

Tbe  Porhtgal  quince,  though  largely  cultivated  in 
b^bad,  appears  to  be  little  known  in  this  country.  Ac- 
tonlaag  to  London,  it  has  broad  cordate  leaves,  and  an 
obloag  fruit,  which  is  more  juicy,  and  less  harsh  than 
flke  others,  and  therefore  the  most  desirable.  It  is  lather 
a  iky  bearer,  which  must  form  a  decided  objection,  as 
caldvatois  find  safllcient  difficulty  in  this  quarter,  from 
ihc  most  proliAc  varieties. 

Pnning,  to  the  quince  is  indispensible.  If  neglected, 
it  usGn  throws  up  a  profusion  of  suckers  and  branches, 
sad  ceases  to  hear  plentifully,  and  the  fruit  becomes 
«sU,  knotty  ami  worthless.  Such  trees,  by  thorough 
ad>dieioas  pruning,  have  been  known  to  yield  abun- 
*afly  of  fine  large  fruit,  one  year  after  the  operation, 
calti%atiQo  of  the  soil  being  also  strictly  attended  to. 

The  Qoince  forms  excellent  stocks  for  some  varieties 
•f  the  pear,  improving  their  quality,  and  rendering  them 
■ore  pitMhietive.  The  pears  most  benefitted  by  quince 
•toeks,  appear  to  he  summer  and  autumn  varieties  and 
those  of  a  decisively  melting  character. 

The  Japan  and  Chinese  quinces  are  cultivated  merely 
n  ornamental  shrubs. 

A  very  formidable,  and  nearly  the  sole  enemy  to  the 
qsince,  is  the  BoREa.  This  is  the  larva  of,  an  insect, 
vliich  attacks  the  tree  near  the  rarface  of  the  ground, 
«sJ  works  inwards,  generally  «pipard»,  but  sometimes 
*»««rrff,  to  a  distance  of  several  inches  during  sum- 
■«.-,  perforating  the  wood.  These  ilepredators  instead 
«f  throwing  oat  their  excreted  matter  like  the  peach 
vonn,  fade  it  behind  them,  as  is  common  with  all  borers 

'*  The  insect  which  produces  this  larvfs  does  not  appear 
Is  be  certainly  known.  •  Thera  is  however,  strong  rea- 
•B  for  believing  it  a  species  of  Cerambyx.  The  writer 
'weired  a  few  years  since,  an  insect  taken  by  L.  W. 
Uvrcnee  of  Hudson  from  a  quince  tree  which  had  been 

*Tke  writer  has  not  seen  Hurris'  treatise  on  rfesiruetive  in< 
■Wi,  vbich  It  Is  ptesunied,  contains  all  the  necei^sHrf  iarorm« 
On;  bat  «a  others  «!«o  nay  aiii  have  ssea  the  work,  the  ac* 
c«apiA|tacobservatioas  are  detailed. 


killed  by  the  borer.  It  was  one  of  several  found  in  a 
chrysalis  state  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  from  which, 
the  perfect  insect  sent,  was  obtained.  It  was  found  on 
examination  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cerambyx  of  Linne- 
iffius  and  Latreille.  The  following  is  a  description.  An- 
jtenns  with  ten  joints,  tapering  gradually  towards  the 
point,  head  white,  except  a  light  brown  spot  upon  the 
crown,  one  of  the  same  color  behind  each  eye,  and  two 
'very  small  diverging  oblong  spots  upon  the  front;  eyes* 
'very  dark  brown;  labrum  brown  at  the  base,  yellowish 
! white  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  extremity;  thorax  yel<« 
lowish  brown  above  with  two  broad  longitudinal  white 
lines,  white  beneath;  elytra  yellowish  brown  above, 
with  two  longitudinal  white  lines  along  the  middle  of 
each,  and  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  white  lines  oq 
the  tliorax;  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body  hoary  white. 
According  to  the  author  of  .the  article  Cerambyx  ia 
Rees>  Cyclopedia,  the  larvs  « resemble  aoft,  oblongy 
slender  worms,  with  a  shelly  head,  furnished  with  airoag 
jaws,  and  six  feet  on  the  anterior  part.^  Tkay  Ueeprinei' 
eipally  in  treee,  the  inner  part  of  vhieh  they  bore  f  Arougly 
reducing  the  wood  to  poader,  and  undergo  their  changes 
from  the  larve  to  the  pupa,  and  thence  to  the  perftot 
state,  in  the  cavities  which  they  bore.** 

As  the  borer  yery  frequently  destroys  the  tree,  variout 
means  have  been  suggested  and  tried  to  prevent  the  ii^u- 
ry.  Incasing  the  lower  part  of' the  trunk  in  a  box  of 
coal  dust,  pulverized  blacksmith's  cinders,  lar,  or  unleaeh- 
ed  ashes,  have  been  tried  with  varioos  degrees  of  aoe- 
cess.  But  the  best  method  appears  to  be  direct  attack. 
The  stril  should  be  scrapeil  away  from  the  trunk  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  cut  in  with  a 
knife  lengthwise,  and  not  acrooe  the  bark  where  it  is  poa- 
sible  to  avoid  it,  until  the  insects  are  found.  Theopeim- 
tion  should  be  repeated  once  a  week  for  several  times,  m 
there  are  generally  a  number  in  each  tree,  and  some  are 
almost  certain  to  escape  the  first  examination.  After- 
wanls,  the  wounded  parts  should  be  coated  with  a  suita^- 
ble  composition,  as  a  mixture  of  tar  with  ochre  or  hrfek* 
dust,  or  thick  paint  As  the  insects  are  constantly  pene- 
trating deeper,  It  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  to  arrest  their 
progress  early,  when  they  can  be  removed  with  facility; 
hence  trees  should^  bto  examined  frequently.  But  when 
they  have  been  neglected,  and  the  tree  becomes  muoh 
perforated,  to  attempt  to  cut  them  out  would  destroy  It; 
hence  the  expeilient  df  drawing  them  oul  of  the  hole  by 
means  otaJUxible  barbed  uire,  has  been  successfully  re- 
sorted to.  At  an  earlier  period,  they  are  easily  puneb«il 
to  death  in  their  holes  by  a  flexible  twig.  It  has  al«» 
been  su|^ested,  when  the  hole  is  very  crooked,  to  ii^laet 
strong  soap-suds,  or  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  in  order  to 
destroy  them.  But  ^t  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  larvts  generally  are  very  te- 
naeioua  of  life,  aonie  even  continuing  to  live  when  im- 
mersed in  nitric  acid  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  eflfectually  preventing  the 
ravages  of  th«  borer,  would  be  to  graft  the  quinee  upon 
pear  stocks,  as  the  latter  is  very  rarely  known  to  be  at- 
tacked by  this  insect*  J.  J.  T. 
■          »  I        III     ■■■«  ^— ^1 ^ 

EARLY  FRUIT. 


Many  cultivators  of  fniit  sustain  a  material  loss  by  not 
directing  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  earlieot 
varieties.  They  often  allow  one  month  to  pass,  unsup- 
plied,  when  they  might  be  furnished  with  abundance. 
The  earliest  garden  vegetables  frequently  sell  in  market 
for  ten  times  the  common  price,  and  early  fruit  possesses 
equal  comparative  value.  They  are  not  worth  less  for 
the  cultiva'or's  own  use. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries,  of  select  varieties,  would 
soon  furnish  a  supply  of  delicious  fniit;  and  when  a  very 
few  weeks  have  ela|)sed,  the  earlier  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  most  varieties  of  ap^eots, 
will  be  fully  ripe.  To  assist  in  procuring  these,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  Yellow  Harvest,  Summer  Pearmain, 

*  fn  a  commoiiiention,  rend  a  few  years  sioce,  before  the 
jMass.  HorL.  See.  by  K.  M.  Bich>irds,  it  was  staled  that  the  plan 
called  Koulbernwood,  pUmed  at  the  foot  of  the  apple  treCf  af 
IfecioaUy  repelled  the  boctr.    U  may  be  worthy  of  iriaL 
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Juneating,  and  Bough  apples;  the  White  Primonlian 
plum;  the  Amire  Joannet,  the  Primitive  or  Little Mutb, 
and  Madeleine  pear;  and  nearly  all  varieties  of  the  apri- 
cot, ripen  before  or  during*  wheat  harvest;  while  the 
Early  White  Nutmeg  peach  immediately  follows;  and  the 
Early  Ann  and  Early  Tillotaon  peaches  produce  excelleni 
ripe  fruit,  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  common 
Tarieties  of  the  red  rare  ripe,  which  are  so  generally 
considered  as  standing  first  on  the  list  for  early  maturity. 


TALE  ABOUT  FRUIT. 


At  the  Fanner's  meeting  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  Feb.,  the  subject  for  discussion 
was  fruit  and  fruit  trees.  From  the  Mass.  Plowman  we 
condense  the  following: 

Mr.  BaECK  of  the  N,  E.  Farmer,  thought  the  best  way 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  birdis,  on  cherries,  was  to 
raise  enough  for  them  and  ourselves  too. 

Mr.  B.  thought  the  peach  a  valuable  fruit,  but  in  this 
climate  it  is  very  uncertain — it  is  sometimes  killed  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  He  prefers  budding  stocks  in 
September.  . 

Mr.  B.  v.  French  thought  orchards  should  be  plow- 
ed, or  a  space  around  the  trees  be  kept  well  dug.  He 
prefers  the  spring  for  transplanting — washes  with  pot- 
ash water,  sometimes  lime — ^has  used  soap.  He  is  much 
in  favor  of  very  deep  plowing  on  first  setting  out  an  or- 
chard— had  sometimes  useil  a  sub-soil  plow,  and  stirred 
the  ground  more  than  twelve  inches  deep.  He  sets  alter- 
nate rows  of  cherry,  apple  and  pear  trees,  with  peaches 
also,  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  Prefers  to  set  peach 
trees  quite  late,  even  after  the  blossom  begins  to  appear. 
In  pruning,  he  cuts  no  large  limbs,  and  finds  he  neeits  to 
cut  none  if  he  begins  to  trim  when  tlie  trees  are  young. 
Plums,  he  thinks,  do  best  near  salt  water— but  they  are 
an  uncertain  fruit  on  account  of  the  curculio;  which  no 
one  has  as  yet  found  an  easy  way  of  destroying. 

Mr.  Gray  thought  the  spring  best  for  transplanting. 
He  has  had  trees  suffer  much  from  dry  weather,  and  has 
saved  them  by  putting  moss  round  them.  [Probably 
straw  or  chaff  would  do  about  as  well.]  He  thought  it 
too  much  work  to  tar  trees  to  stop  canker  worms.  He 
has  seen  square  boards  placed  about  the  trunks  at  the  cost 
of  a  shilling  each,  which  was  preferable  to  tarring.  A 
wadding  wa^  stuffed  between  the  board  and  the  tree,  and 
tar  put  on  the  under  side  of  the  board  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  sun  and  rain,  where  it  would  keep  soft  much  longer. 
He  prefers  to  set  apple  trees  40  feet  apart — prunes  when 
ywmg, 

Mr.  O.  thought  the  apple  was  the  staple  fruit  of  Mass. 
and  a  reasonable  profit  might  be  expected  from  an  or- 
chard. Pear  trees  may  be  easily  raiseil  here — they  are 
longer  than  apple  trees  in  coming  to  maturity,  but  they 
last  longer.  The  old  Endicott  pear  tree  at  Itauivers,  is 
now  150  years  old.  As  to  caterpillars,  when  young,  the 
nests  may  easily  be  taken  off  with  a  conical  brush.  Can- 
ker worms  will  not  annoy  an  orcliard  that  is  kept  in  till- 
age, so  much  as  one  that  is  left  in  grass. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dodoe  observed  that  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
was  an  interesting  employment,  and  we  had  here  great 
inducements  to  engage  in  it.  He  had  no  fears  that  tlie  | 
influx  of  productions  from  the  west  would  spoil  the  bu-  i 
siness  here.  If  we  make  proper  use  of  our  advantages, 
we  shall  not  be  iivjured.  He  said  farmers  were  imder 
great  obligations  to  the  liorticullural  Society  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  fruits  and  the  investigating  tlie  subject 
of  the  various  insects  that  destroy  them. 

Mr.  D.  raised  pear  trees  from  sec<ls.  For  producing 
apple  trees,  he  sows  pomace,  and  sows  ashe-s  with  it  to 
<K>rrect  tlie  acid.  He  buds  apple  and  peach  stocks,  the 
oecond  year  after  they  vegetate — buds  peach  trees  the 
first  summer — always  takes  buds  that  are  fully  matured, 
and  suffers  the  little  slip  of  wood  to  remain  with  the  bud 
lest  Ihe  eye  should  be  injured. 

Mr.  Cole  said  there  was  no  necessity  that  apple  and 
pear  seeds  should  freeze  before  they  will  vegetate;  but 
to  ensure  germination,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
moist.  He  kept  two  boxes  of  seeds  in  a  cellar,  one  was 
kept  wet,  the  other  left  dry — the  wet  ones  came  up  rea- 
dily, but  the  dry  onea  did  not  vegetate  tiU  the  next  year. 


It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  that  it  was  bca 
not  to  pat  treea  deep  in  the  grocuul  when  trans|ilaate<j 
ami  so  far  as  experiments  had  been  made,  the  plan  oi 
putting  them  entirely  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  co 
vering  (he  roots  with  compost  of  mock,  loam,  &c.  seeq 
to  do  very  well. 

The  eilitor  of  the  Plowman  says  there  was  a  greatc 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  managing  fn^ 
trees,  than  there  used  to  be  a  few  years  ago.  This  ii  i 
evidence  of  the  ail  vantage  of  eamparitig  opinions.         ' 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  DIVISION  LINES. 


'*  Messrs.  Editors — Although  I  do  not  suppose  yq 
consider  the  Cultivator  as  a  law  journal,  yet  yoor  opu| 
ions  on  the  following  case  would  oblige  at  least  one  <^ 
your  subscribers.  When  a  fruit  tree  is  planted  so  nearj 
division  line  thJU  a  part  of  the  branches  pass  over  the  iii^ 
or  wall,  to  whom  does  the  fruit  on  such  branches  beloog 
and  has  one  neighbor  a  right  to  enter  another  onej 
grounds  to  gather  fruit  so  grown?  Inquiber.^ 

We  are  no  lawyers;  and  the  discussion  of  law  qua 
tions  forms  no  part  of  the  proper  business  of  the  Cultira 
tor;  yet  as  the  queries  proposed  are  fairly  put,  and  relate 
to  matters  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  consequi'oUj 
the  sources  of  contention  and  litigation  among  neighbor^ 
we  shall  give  our  notions  on  the  subject;  premising:  (tii 
in  so  doing,  we  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  on  thi 
domains  of  the  gentlemen  whose  right  it  is  to  discuss  ani 
settle  all  questions  of  law  and  equity. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that  the  right  or  ti< 
tie  to  the  whole  tree,  trunk,  branches  and  fruit,  belongl 
to  him  on  whose  land  the  tree  is  standing.  There  is  aij 
old  maxim,  "  Whoever  owns  the  ground,  owns  all  abo?< 
it  up  to  the  sky;*'  and  this  has  doubtless  led  some  to  sup< 
pose  that  fruit  in  the  case  supposed  by  our  correspood^ 
ent,  changed  owners  by  passing  a  wall  or  line.  Th^ 
first  decision  reported  of  this  law  question,  was  in  1693i 
and  to  this  effect;  that  if  A.  planted  a  tree  so  near  thfl 
land  of  B.  that  its  roofs  extended  into  B.-s  land,  then  i* 
and  B.  were  owners  or  tenants  in  common,  of  the  trec^ 
But  if  all  the  roots  grew  in  the  land  of  A.,  although  th^ 
branches  did  reach  over  the  land  of  B.,  the  whole  proJ 
perty  was  In  A.  This  decision,  was,  however,  so  cleu- 
ly  erroneous,  that  it  has  been  over-ruleil  and  set  aside  by 
later  authorities,  both  English  and  American.  In  Uie 
ease  of  Lyman  va.  Hale,  decided  in  1836,  in  Connectici^t 
where  the  whole  subject  was  ably  argued,  it  was  deci- 
Ided  that  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  stands  on  the  land  of 
A.,  and  sends  its  branches  over,  and  its  roots  into  the 
land  of  B.,  such  overhanging  branches  and  the  fruit  are 
the  sole  property  of  A.;  and  if  B.  gather  such  fruit,  be 
is  liable  to  trespass  on  A.  In  the  language  of  a  Report 
made  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1841,  <'The 
man  who  allows  the  branches  of  his  tree  to  overhang  his 
neighbor's  farm,  undoubtedly  commits  a  wrong;  bathe 
does  not  thereby  lose  his  title  to  those  branches,  any 
more  than  he  would  the  title  to  his  cattle  by  their  being 
found  trespassing,  through  his  negligence,  upon  bis 
neighbor's  field.'' 

The  law  respecting  taking  fruit  grown  as  stated  in  the 
second  query,  would  not  seem  quite  as  well  settJeil  as  u 
(he  first  instanbe,  and  decisions  are  somewhat  contrailic- 
jtory.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  decided  that "  ii» 
I  tree  grew  in  a  hedge,  and  the  fruit  fall  in  another  jnanJ 
!land,  the  owner  may  fetch  it  in  another  man's  land;"  but 
I  in  a  case  in  1832,  it  was  decided  that  such  right  existed 
only  where  fruit  so  fell  by  acciilent;  and  Chitty  considers 
this  last  case  as  settling  the  law  on  this  point.    The  law, 
however,  respecting  the  first  query,  virtually  decides  tne 
last.     The   man   who  plants  a  tree  to  overshadow  m* 
neighbor's  land,  or  sends  its  roots  into  his  soil,  does  him 
an  injury,  and  permits  a  nuisance,  for  which  there  arj 
; ob  vious  and  easy  remedies.    Justice  Croke  early  "^^""r 
that  "  one  may  cut  down  boughs  if  they  hang  over  m 
ground,"  and  the  Conn.  Courts,  in  the  case  of  Lyman  w. 
Hale,  held  the  same  doctrine.    Chltty  confirms  thjs  » 
the  law,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  good  citizen,  adds,    ^ 
would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  a  previous  ^^^  ^ 
the  neighbor  to  aba*e  the  nuisance,  before  I P";;^^^^, 
abate  it  myself."    Napoleon,  who  suffered  notthc  mm» 
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M  BBttcn  ci  rii^ht  to  €seape  his  notice,  thus  enacted  in 
km  code :  «<  Alt.  672.  A  neighbor  may  require  trees  and 
bedps  planted  at  a  lea  disUuiee,  (lof.y  trees  two  metres, 
m^  low  tRca  half  a  metre  from  a  division  line,)  to  be 
laOeil  Bp.    He  whose  properly  is  overshaitowed  by  the 
kndMS  of  his  neighbor's  trees,  may  compel  the  latter 
to  oa  off  sneb  branches.     If  it  be  the  roots  that  encroach 
«i  Mil  estate,  he  has  a  right  to  cut  them  therein  himself." 
h  ntms  then  thai  the  tree  planted  by  A.   is  his 
teOfbooC;  bat  if  he  allows  it  to  trespass  on  his  neigh - 
Vs,  it  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  is  to  be  abated  accord- 
s'. When  this  is  done,  no  question  can  arise  respect- 
i^lto  frnit  or  the  right  of  gathering.    We  beg  leave, 
kNRfw,  lo  say  here,  that  those  who  are  in  &vor  of  go- 
iag  sneyy  aeeoitling  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  all  their 
te&i|%  yielding  nothing  to  comiiy  or  neighborly  feel- 
■!«  vA  be  very  apt  to  find  their  estates  passing  into  the 
h»7vi  pockets,  and  they  soon  left  without  lands  or 
teatodUeraboot. 


CATERPILLARS. 


la  a  late  ezenrsion  through  the  State,  we  were  surpri- 

■A  aiibe  great  numt>er  of  caterpillars  on  the  apple-trees. 

lathe  liotavk  valley,  in  particular,  the  foliage  of  the 

ia  aiany  instances  almost  entirely  eaten  up  by 

h anally  astonishing,  that  after  having  been  at 

Isiaise  trees,  people  will  sutfer  them  to  be 

terofid  '■  dm  way.    Caterpillars  may  be  easily  killed 

ittikn  •Jkrajoong.     The  best  way  is  to  take  them  ear- 

^ii^jvnung,  before  they  get  out  of  their  nests,  and 

«9e  fba  off  clean,  web  and  all   together,  and  crush 

tbusaricr  fiKit.    If  there  is  any  that  cannot  be  reacheil 

ly  tke  faaod,  oae  a  conical  brush,  attached  to  a  pole, 

vticb  viiJ  lake  them  off  pretty  well.     Spirits  of  turpen- 

tiai^  oil,  and  some  other  substances,  are  sometimes  re 

eMWDdcd  to  kin  them.    We  have  tried  oil  and  turpen- 

Hatf  but  fbond  them  to  be  injurious  to  the  tree — frequent 

Ifkillizi^  the  branches  to  which  they  were  applied.  We 

todd  not,  therefore,  recommend  their  use. 

lootber  matter  very  much  neglected  in  many  placesj 
h  die  pruning  of  trees.  We  noticed  several  old  orchards 
SB  the  Mohawk,  which  seem  to  have  been  for  years  to- 
hfiy  negteeted  in  this  reispect.  The  branches  were  as 
^kk,  and  interlocked  as  closely  as  a  thorn  heilge.  It  is 
iapowble  trees  can  bear  fruit  that  is  good  for  anything*, 
vbile  in  this  situation.  They  should  be  kept  constantly 
pnaed,  leaving  the  proper  branches  free  and  open  to  the 
air  aad  son.    This  will  give  fruit  qf  good  size  and  ilavor. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  PEACH  TREES. 


Missas.  Editors — A  friend  of  mine  has  just  informed 

Beof  tiae  success  be  has  met  with,  by  the  application  of 

charcoal  to  his  peach  trees;  a  few  years  ago  he  had  some 

tae  trees  in  his  ganlen  which  invariably  had  wormy 

Croit;  andihe  trees  full  of  gum;  when  the  fruit  was 

abost  the  size  of  marbleis  he  luul  the  earth  removed  from 

ttch  tree  about  2  feet  around  and  3  inches  deep,  and  filled 

^  with  diarcoal ;  the  result  was  that  the  fruit  grew  to  a  fine 

i^firee  from  worms;  and  every  year  since,  the  fruit  has 

^««  (ood,  and  the  trees  became  healthy  and  free  from 

pBk;  while  two  tree«  left  without  the  charcoal,  contin- 

«e  to  bear  wormy  fruit,  and  the  treed  unhealthy;  as  this 

^1  be  in  thne  for  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  to  make 

sfrlal  this  year,  ami  should  it  prove  as  good  with  others 

u  IB  this  case,  it  will  certainly  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 

&wt  prover. 

If  faLrmers  will  plant  their  pumpkins,  melons  and  other 
vian  OB  land  that  brought  com  the  past  year,  they  will 
■ervr  be  troubled  with  the  striped  bug.  This  course  has 
^**a  practiced  here  for  many  years,  and  has  alicays  pro- 
^  necessfal,  when  vines  planted  on  land  that  had  any 
^i^weiop,  even  vines  the  year  previous,  arc  destroyed 
ky  the  bug.  H.  R.  RoBEY. 

Ayorea,  Fa.,  May  10,  1844. 

Cm?  OB  Scollop  Grafting. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
*«  Famers'  Club,  New-York,  Mr.  Carter  described  and 
Pvfcraed  Ihli  mode  of  grafting.    A  chip  of  bark  and 


wood  Is  cut  out  of  a  stock,  a  like  chip  it  taken  for  the 
graf:,  and  is  inserted  by  little  corresponding  slits  at  each 
end  to  make  a  good  fit.  It  is  aaid  that  by  this  process^ 
^ed  fruit  can  be  successfully  grafted  on  stone  fruit,  and 
viu  versa. 


betcrinars  Wtfaxmzni 


CURE  OF  SWINNEY. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  gives  the 
following  for  the  cure  of  swinney  or  swaney  in  horses t 

«  Put  a  twist  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  introduce  the 
small  blade  of  a  common  pocket  knife,  (the  point  of 
which  must  be  sharp,)  into  the  thinnest  part  of  the  shoul- 
der, which  will  be  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  shoul- 
der blade,  and  push  it  directly  .in  until  yon  reach  the 
bone,  holding  the  knife  as  you  would  a  pen  when  wri- 
ting, and  scratch  up  the  membrane  that  covers  the  bone 
for  a  space  of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar;  the  knife  may 
then  be  withdrawn,  and  after  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
that  follows  is  wiped  away,  the  orifice  will  not  be  seen. 
The  knife  may  then  be  introduced  In  one  or  two  places 
below  the  first,  and  used  in  the  same  way,  and  the  ope- 
ration is  over.  This  may  be  repeateil  in  six  or  eight 
days;  we  have  but  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  more  tlian  twice  or  thrice,  and  in  many  ca- 
ses a  single  operation  will  efiect  a  cure." 


TO  REMOVE  CHAFF,  &c.  from  an  AN^IAL'S  EYS. 

Messrs.  EnrroRS — ^I  send  you  the  follovn'ng  descrip- 
tion of  an  easy  way  to  remove  chaff  or  similar  substances, 
Trom  an  animal's  eye*  Procure  a  small  quantity  of  honey, 
and  having  the  animal's  head  held  fast,  open  the  eye 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  dip  the  fore- 
finger of  the  other  in  the  honey,  taking  up  as  much  as 
will  stick  on  the  end  of  it,  and  holding  it  near  the  eye, 
give  it  a  sudden  strike  so  as  to  hit  the  chaff  with  the 
honey  on  your  finger,  when  the  chaff  will  stick  to  the 
houey  and  be  drawn  out.  If  you  do  not  hit  it  at  tlrst,  try 
again.  The  reason  of  giving  a  sudden  strike  is,  to  hit  it 
before  the  animal  can  shut  or  roll  the  eye,  as  it  will  do, 
if  you  attempt  to  touch  it  in  a  slow  manner. 

The  above  remedy,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  neighbor,  I 
tried  on  a  steer's  eye  that  had  an  oat  chaff  in  it  for  a  week, 
jind  was  inflamed  so  much  as  to  be  white  in  appearance, 
and  totally  blind,  yet  the  chaff  came  out  on  Diy  finger, 
and  the  eye  was  well  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  tried  it 
since  with  like  sncoess.  A  dry  oat  chaff  spread  on  the 
moist  eye-ball  will  stick  so  that  the  animal  cannot  get  it 
out,  and  when  moistened  by  the  eye-lid  will  not  be  seen 
without  a  close  examination,  yet  it  will  destroy  the  eye 
if  not  removed.  I  suppose  the  above  is  not  a  new  thing, 
but  perhaps  it  may  benefit  some  one  of  your  reaiters. 

Disease  of  an  Ox,  &c. — We  lost  an  ox  under  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms.  He  was  seen  in  the  morning  rubbing 
his  head  and  chin  with  great  violence  on  the  fence,  and 
a«rainst  trees,  &e.,  and  so  continued  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  till  one  side  of  its  head  and  chin  was  raw, 
bloody,  and  much  swollen,  when  he  died  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  said  it  was  the  mad-itch,  but  knew  no 
cause  or  cure.  Perhaps  you  can  tell.  Do  cattle  ever 
have  maj^gots  in  the  head,  like  the  sheep?  We  lost  a 
sheep  that  acted  precisely  as  the  ox  did,  and  on  examin- 
ing its  head  a  maggot  was  found,  which  no  doubt  caused 
its  death.  The  ox's  head  was  not  examined  so  closely, 
as  to  be  sure  whether  it  died  from  the  same  cause  or 
not.  N.  W.  C. 

Four  Comersy  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

'We  do  not  know  that  the  cause  of  what  is  called  mad* 
Itch  has  ever  been  discovered.     In  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Cultivator,  pa^e  95,  it  is  stated,  "that  Mr.  Sinims,of 
Indiana,  after  losing  several  cows  by  this  disease,  sue- 
ceeiied  in  curing  the  remainder  by  the  following  treat 
ment.     As  soon  as  the  animal  was  attackeil,  he  gave  it  aF 
much  soot  and  salt  as  it  would  eat.    In  a  Tew  hours  be 
pave  it  from  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  sul 
phur^  and  in  the  morning  as  many  salts.    It  is  the  opiniop 
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of  Mr.  8.  Rust,  sulphur  alone  would  effect  a  cure^  (hough 
he  accompanieil  ils  action  with  salts." 

The  ox  is  not  affected  with  worms  in  the  head,  like 
the  sheep  ;  though  we  have  heard  of  instances  of  leeches 
retting  up  into  the  nasal  sinuses  and  occasioning  the  an- 
imal much  pain.  ^Ve  do  not  think  that  «  one  maggot" 
in  the  head  of  a  sheep,  would  kill  it,  or  occasion  it  much 
inconvenience— in  fact  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  how^  far 
these  insects  ever  atfect  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
sheep.  But  we  i>urpo8e  to  take  up  this  subject  more  in 
detail  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 


HARD  MILKERS. 


Domestic  ffconomg 

TO  PRESERVE  TOMATOES. 


I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  hartl  milking 
cows,  but  have  known  a  small  piece  of  icheat  straw  in- 
serted repeatedly  without  causing  inflammation,  as  men- 
tioned on  p.  166  of  this  paper;  a  straw  may  be  softer 
than  a  quill,  or  there  might  have  been  "  more  of  goo<i 
luck   than   good   management.'*     But  if  long  continued, 
the  milk  would  flow  out  at  all  times.    I  do  not  recom- 
mend this  practice  except  in  one  case,  and  that  is,  when! 
cows'  dugs  become  sore  or  wounded,  the  milk  may  be! 
drawn  without  difficulty  for  a  short  time,  till  the  sore  part! 
can  heal.     The  irritation  of  milking  sometimes  keeps  up' 
a  sore  a  long  time  ;  and  in  one  case  where  a  cow's  teat 
was  badly  torn   in  a  brush -fteap,  it  could  have  been 
milked   in  no  other  way.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
point  of  the  teat  should  be  well  softened  with  new  milk 
before  tlie  straw  is  inserted:  and  if  carefully  done,  it  may, 
like  medicine  a  choice  of  evils,  save  a  cow's  udder  from 
eahiag,  and  prevent  the  partial  ruin  of  a  fine  animal. 

J.   J.   T. 


Messrs.  Editors — As  I  am  very  fond  of  tomatoa 
and  have  a  way  of  preserving  them  to  use,  when  the  w| 
son  for  them  is  over,  a  way  which  I  have  never  mI 
proposed,  although  others  may  have  heard  of  it,  1  \m 
conclutlod  to  send  it  to  yoii^  that  you  may  publish  ill 
you  thiak  proper.  I 

Dip  the  ripe  tomatoes  in  scalding  water,  peel  Ihcs 
and  divide  them  into  two,  or  if  very  thick  through,  thn 
slices,  lay  them  oo  plates  and  put  them  into  the  oreai 
ter  the  breail  is  drawn;  if  a  good  oven,  by  the  time  it 
cool,  or  in  48  hours,  they  will  bo  perfectly  dried;  p 
them  into  paper  bags  and  keep  in  a  dry  place;  «bi 
wanted  for  use,  dip  them  into  cold  water  and  Uy  the 
on  a  dish  to  swell,  and  in  a  mince  or  stew,  they  art  i 
most  equal  to  the  fresh  fruit.  If  you  wish  to  make  torn 
sauce,  add  a  little  water  to  cook  them  in.  They  arevs 
good  to  eat  out  of  hand  in  the  dry  state. 

Brooklyn^  May  6,  1844. A  Female  Rfadol 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 


REMEDIES  FOR  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Cottc. — The  best  remed}-  is  1  pint  of  linseed  oil,  mix- 
ed with  ^  of  laudanum. 

Diarrhoea. — Give  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  catechn, 
and  10  grains  of  powdered  opium,  in  a  little  gruel. 

Fever. — Bleed;  and  then  if  the  boweis  are  constipated, 
give  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  three  pints  of  water 
daily,  in  gruel. 

Hoove  or  Hoven» — Use  the  elastic  tube;  as  a  prevent- 
ive, let  them  be  well  supplied  with  coihmon  salt,  and  re- 
strained from  rapid  feeding  when  first  feeding  on  rank 
grass  or  clover. 

Mange, — ^Half  a  pound  of  black  brimstone,  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  turpentine,  one  pint  of  train  oil.  Mix  them  to- 
gether, and  rub  the  mixture  well  in  over  the  affected 
parts.' 

MUie  Fever  or  Oargc^-— Two  ounces  of  brimstone,  two 
ounces  of  diapente,  one  oimce  of  cummin  seetl  powdered, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  nitre.  Give  this  daily  in  a  little 
gruel,  and  well  rub  the  udder  with  a  little  gooee>grease. 
MttrnUtt* — Half  a  pound  of  salts,  two  ounces  of  bruised 
coriander  seed,  one  ounce  of  gentian  powder ;  give  these 
in  a  little  water. 

Poisons  swallowed  by  oxen  are  commonly  the  yew, 
the  water  dropwort,  and  the  common  and  the  water  hem- 
lock ;  one  and  a  half  pints  of  linseed  oil  is  tlie  best  remedy. 
Pttrge,  in  Poisoning, — Either  one  pound  of  salts  in  a 
quart  of  water  gruel,  or  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  lin- 
seed oil. 

Sprains. — Embrocation;  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  four 
ounces  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
thyme. 

Sling  of  the  Adder,  or  SIotc-irorw.^Apply  immediately 
strong  spirits  of  hartshorn.  For  sting  of  bees,  apply 
chalk  or  whitening  mixed  with  v\ne^a,r. 

7\)  take  Film  from  a  Morsel's  Eye.^^Biow  loaf  sugar  and 
a  little  salt  into  the  inflamed  eye,  and  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  relieved.  Sassafras  buds  poundeil,  and  put  in  water, 
to  stand  till  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  cream,  applied 
to  the  eye  is  an  excellent  remedy  fur  inflammation. 

To  relieve  Colic  in  Horses. — Rub  spirits  of  turpentine 
on  the  breast  of  the  horse;  and  if  he  be  drenched  with  it 
he  will  be  relieved.  Horses  should  never  be  put  to  se- 
vere work  on  a  full  stomach ;  more  horses  are  hurl  by 
hard  driving  after  a  full  feed,  than  by  a  full  feed  after 
hard  driving. — Engjtlsh  Far*  Journal,     . 


I  have  just  read  the  mode  of  preserving  eggs  ia  tl 
last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  a  lady  at  my  elboT 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  informs  me  that  tl 
preserves  them  as  follows,  and  has  never  taken  up  a  h 
egg,  after  keeping  them  all  winter : — Put  a  layer  of  s 
in  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  and  stick  the  eggs  into  the  u 
point  downwards,  till  a  layer  of  eggs  is  made,  when  mo 
salt  is  put  in,  and  again  a  layer  of  eggs,  and  so  oosaccf 
sively  till  the  jar  is  full.  Having  often  eaten  of  die  t^ 
I  know  the  mode  to  be  a  gootl  one.  T. 

Weak  Eyes. — ^Wash  the  eyes  frequently  in  cold  wi 
ffer  if  they  are  in  the  least  inclined  to  weakness. 

Make  a  wash  by  pouring  water  over  a  jar  full  of  ro 
leaves;  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  then  strain  the  wat^ 
It  will  be  found  excellent  for  the  eyes,  and  should  be  oa 
frequently. 

A  i^oultice  made  of  rose  leaves  is  good  for  a  Bt}'eap( 
the  eye-lids. 

If  the  eyes  are  very  weak,  boil  a  handful  of  fresh 
gathered  salad  in  a  pint  of  water,  strain  it,  and  apply  tl 
liquor  to  the  eyes  at  intervals.  It  will  be  found  ve 
soothing.  A  |x>ultlce  of  boiled  salad  leaves  will  also r 
lieve  severe  pain  in  the  eyes — Selected. 

COTTON  GIN— SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 


Mr.  Editor— In  the  May  number  of  the  Cultivator  I 
1844,  is  an  inquiry  relating  to  a  Gin  for  Sea  Islaml  ei 
ton.    It  is  asked  if  a  machine  differing  from  the  comini 
roller  gin,  propelled  by  the  foot  of  the  tender,  it  us«d 
the  growers  of  this  article  ? 

To  the  first  qualities  of  cotton  cultivated  in  South  Ci 
olina,  no  gin  is  so  well  adapted  as  the  common  foot  p 
There  have  been  many  constructions  of  the  self-feedi: 
,  gin  propelled  by  horse  power,  steam,  &c.  The  fibre  * 
■  island  Cottons  attaching  very  closely  to  the  sceiis,  a 
i  these  gins  not  removing  it  without  cracking  them,  tb 
!are  unsuitable. 

Your  correspondent  must  be  sensible  that  the  value 
long  cottons  is  affected  by  the  manner  of  its  preparatio 
i Unnecessary  exposure  to  the  sun,  careless  liamUin«:.  hi 
•  are  to  be  avoided.  Indeeil  to  dispense  with  siionin? 
has  been  the  desideratum.  No  possible  good  can  rew 
from  it.  Still  as  prepared  at  present  some  exposure 
unavoidable.  A  recent  invention  removes  ihlsneccsst 
\  gentleman  of  the  Carolina  Sea  Island  plantations,  h 
constnicLed  a  gin  for  the  cleaning  of  these  coltoos  wh  < 
renders  exposure  unnecessar)'-.  This  machine  is  m^< 
by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  will  clean  from  for;y  to  six 
pounds  per  diem.     It  is  on  the  roller  princ'ple. 

The  merits  of  this  invention  were  recognized  by  a  S( 
c'etj-  of  A«^ricuUurists  in  their  award  of  one  humin 
dollars  to  tlic  inventor.  It  will,  your  correspondent  pn 
sumes,  be  patented.  Tlie  Charleston  papers  of  a  sub* 
quent  date  may  fum-sh  your  inqu'rer  with  more  detail* 
linformatiOQ.     CharUst^  S.  C,  May  14«  1844. 
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SEED  PLANTEB. 
!r  pMl  of  Uiii  Dmnber,  will  be  fouad  ■ 


uU- 


MUBvIhe  seed  with  a  machine.  Wn  here  give  i 
(■ifipnl  mjiehuie  for  thin  purpose.  [1  veat  inient 
"  MaBS.  T.  &  J.Lewin,  orBoMon.  It  itealcuUlei 
■aini'  all  kioi]*  of  gnnlen  wols,  as  well  u  com 
I^ihtiiMot  a  Kl  of  nXai7  platm  flUed  to  fbe  hopper 
■diifwHltia  bill!  or  driJli,  from  IhreV  inches  li 
(I  ifMrt.  Several  gendemen  have  (esiified  that  it  i: 
(»  pcriect  maftiiiie  of  the  kind  they  bat'e  leeD 
Tkt  icict  is  Sl3. 


SBEARING  EHEEP. 


DURHAM  BULLS,  DUKE  4>F  WELLINGTON  AMD 
METEOR. 

AS  rreqiKnl  appliutioiii  an  nude  brmBileineii  aladiUasM 
far  Lbe  dm  of  thtM  aDinlal*,  10  pmreat  appIlcatioBS  br 
Iflier  Ihii  notice  1b  Eiveo. 
TlHte  aniiwila  wil)  M  lei  In  cowl  al  eioe 


nnd  br  Ml    .    . 

0„che-»,aBdgol,,y' 
<alea,.<inil  (01  br  hi 

nilea  froni  Tror,  nnd  villi 
ir  hii  airn  hrrd.    Paminri 


kftitelia^e,  aheep  ihonlil  not  Keneralljr  be  iheareit 
i  trim  Jane.  After  having  been  sheared,  they 
Jri  he  ;~Mecied  by  aluule  from  Ihe  hot  sun,  anil  if  llie 
krriBtas  cold,  or  a  alorm  viiea,  they  thouhl  t 
diheihel-erof  shedi.  Three  or  Tourilitys  after  the 
■bny  ire  (Reared,  the  lickt,  if  there  are  aay,  will  all  go 
«  U  ibe  lamb*.  Immerte  Ihe  Iamb*  In  a  weak  decoetian 
iTMaeca,  and  you  will  thus  get  rid  of  them.  I'ake  earei 
Kt  the  tkia  fairly,  but  do  not  keep  the  lamb  too  long' 
he  liquid,  and  take  cars  thai  It  does  not  gel  into  bis| 
■n,  eyes  or  mouth,  as  it  will  make  hitn  sick.  Ticks 
Cbioa  Ihe  sheep  much  trouble.  To  relieve  Uieinselve9| 
■  lbe  imolerable  itching  which  the  licks  create^  lliej 
rp  bite  am]  icraieh  themselves  with  their  (eetn,  by 
■tidi  mncli  wool  Is  pulled  out  and  waated,  and  Ihe 
Aeep,  briiiies,  losea  flesh  rapiOly-  The  mode  here  nen- 
d,  ia  the  reailieat  one  of  exlirpating  ticks. 


A  POT  A  TOE  DIGGER. 


_  .niry  of  our  correspondent 

lar,"  wa  gire  the  following  extract  from  Ihe  Report  of 
fesCaMMiiltec  on  AgrieuKural  Implements,  al  the  late 
Tairof  the  Americaa  Institnlei  "  A  PoUtoe  Di^«r,  ex - 
d  &>r  a  premium  by  Mr.  A,  C.  Ketchuro  of  Schc- 
Mctidy,  M.  Y.  Thia  machine  oonsista  of  two  parallel 
■idn  fursiiheU  with  handles  resembling  those  of  a 
P4dw;  they  are  about  fifteen  inches  in  width  and  two 
hctifiait.  Ia  front  is  an  iron  plate  which  is  intended 
»  poetraXe  (be  earth  to  a  depth  Jast  below  Ihe  potatoes 
itfoired  to  be  dug)  behiad  Ibis  plate,  near  the  bottom  of  j 
tt  lidea  before  described,  are  two  pullie^  One  on  each! 
Ldsjaad  on  the  upper  edge  of  Uie  sides,  about  three  feel ! 
Mini  the  others,  ace  two  more  pnllies,  over  which  two. 

That  cfaaiDS  arc  connected  by  smatl  irun  rods,  about  two 
>  two  and  a  half  inches  apart,  aaii  parallel  lo  each 
nker.  When  this  macbiae  is  put  in  motion,  Ihe  earth 
■iA  the  potatoes  i>  paAed  over  Hie  plate  ou 


|h,  .a»^aMk  in^Sj. 


Bon  was  t>rcd  bj  Tbomat  Hi 

.  ...  „.,  -u.,,   of  Triiy, 


:o  the  snbseribBT. 

of  EiitUod.  and 

I  milker.    Hcteor 

II,  oi  irni,  ana  dul  di  his  Imported  heifer, 

Welliniion.    DMcbeia  Hnsnliafered  b*  Hr. 

-  '         '  prize  ball  Duke  of  Nonhnnk- 

I  Mr.  Vail's  liiini,  about  Iws 

lo  the  iUbtcribcr  on  ibe  fim. 
A.  CLOCKIE. 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 
«  couWf'IS^'N?™i4"'col"riv?'f"'knS™^«.™Eirl 

340  ncreo,  is  so  iilDuird  as  lobe  conicnientlr  divided  into 

inrte  or  four  rirnis,all  hsvlnttbe  peceisnribiilldiuBS,  >nd  will 

be  said  teteihcr  or  111  pareels,  to  sail  purebasers.    Each  Arm 

—  >perlT  diiided  iniopasiuie,  tilled  nnd  wood  land,  Bud  is  la 

iibest  tiaiG  afeuliiTHtiaa,  fenced  in  Ihe  best  manner  and 

the  mosi  durable  maierialB.    The  properiT 

mbEr  bulidlnti,^  ■  Urfn  nnd  couvenlent  halt 


1^  i  id  In^rs  af  a  I"  ki  ndVn 
for""''™" 


impHses  a. 

which  Is  a 

1  of  lbe  in. 

id  beniily  of  lbe  conolrr.    "Ch*  farniloi 


rms,  *e„  appli 


'C,.».. 


GREAT  BALE  OP  EI.ECTORAL  BAXON  SHEEP. 

THE  undersigned  will  sell  at  vendue  the  Iwo  Hocks  of  Pur* 
Eliclirml  Sinn  Sktip,  belon^iui  lo  lbe  estate  of  the  lale 
H™rTD.  Grove,  as  fullowi! 
1.  That  at  CrniDtcr,  Medina  en.,  Ohio,  rDnsisliec  of  shout 
"     '  pled  by  ibem,  on  Ihe  30th  at 


n  Ibe  fan] 

'™*Hocl;, 
ii».  N.  Y.,  I 


.     »cih«qualitr  of  their  Hocks.    The  folloHing  is  Ihe  Spl- 
chascd  Mr.  Grove's  irool,  uf  ihe  chinctei  of  Ibcte  Bockt' 


IS  of  Hie,  catb.— Reference, 
Tk't  BrUti,  Afril  M,  18U. 


I  in  isn.  In  paint  of  Boe- 
Ihis  wool  is  unsurpassed 
Aeeces  aversie  obont  half 
1  em  ocquainled  nKh  of 

sAM'i.  lawreki:e. 
?ain'l  Lawrence,  or  either 

ELIZA  W.  GROVE, 

w.  josi.ix, 

S.  A.  COOK. 


I.MPROVED  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  6W1NE,  Ite. 

WITH   a  view  of  fsciliutinR  the  diffbslon   of  ImpruTed 
Breeds  of  CxUle— of  superior  rmiLirres  aud  seedifpr 

he  kept  al'ibe  lUll  of  the  State  Africutlu'rai  Sociel*  "     ' 
Old  Siaie.Houie.  Albany,  for  ibc  pa 


"o^in'' 


ci  iron  rods,  through  whicl 

n  lolls,  and  then   foUow  Ihc  potatoes.     II 

IS  anchine  will  not  act  advanlageously  in 


f  the  eaUh 
I  clear  (hat 


d  by 


Ly  liind  needed  in  fa 


,  r-'i-paid— no  dMine 

It  It  desirable  ibit  ilie  directions 
pccific  as  Risible  in  lefeience  to 


|their  craps  of  wheal  and  other  ,. 


and  rcui 


,  ioduce  the 


coEikneed,  ihal  Ihe  principles  developed  in  this  mac 
>!t  sch  as  to  mcrll   Ihe  encouragement  of  the  Institute,  i  , 
othi  gTonoil  Ihat  it  willanlwer  an  excellent  purpose  in||i 
■  %hidry  soil;   of  which   illr.  Kolchum   presented   a  I' 
BtiAcioiycertillcUe:  and  ihey  bare  no  doubt  It  may  be 
■fTMedsoaslo  open(«  moibw  soils." 


happens  thiit  farinersairindu'ced  iotrjeipo 
iproved  breeds  and  seeds  can  be  convenleDllj 

ited  bTcedsofcaiile,  sheep,  swine  aud  fowli, 
[cil ;  as  sie  also  tnnilTy  improved* varieties  ol 


>[  Iheli  • 


m  fsrmers  deii 


, ^ endly  lotbeab>eetsof  lUt 

uesied  io  sitp  il  an  Insertion. 
UENBV  O'BGILLY,  iltc.  Ste.  EMt  Jg.  5k. 
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PELTON  8  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

WOK  THE  USE  CT  flCHOOLS  AMD   ACADEMIES. 

TniS  series  r>f  .Maps,  just  pnbUahed,  contains  all  Uie  recent  fitm- 
eries,  tim  new  boundary  line  of  Maine,  ^c.,  compneing  the  Mip 
of  the  Wortd,  North  America,  United  Statea,  Europe,  Asia,  AfhrAud 
South  America.  Each  map  containing  about  forty  square  fi  et,  is  nr  ^ 
ly  colored,  varnished  and  mcjunted  on  musli  i  in  the  best  minner,  with 
a  neat  roller  and  moulding.  For  accuracy  tliey  are  ansurpa»<^ ;  and 
the  boldness  of  the  emrravine,  the  richness  of  colonn^.  and  t^ie  ri»| 
linctnem  with  which  both  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of  tbtl 
earth  are  addressed  to  the  eye,  can  scarcely  tail  to  attmctthe  alteotka 
and  produce  a  distinct  and  lasting  impresakm  upon  the  mind. 

Superintendents,  Trustees,  Teachers,  and  all  who  (eel  an  interrst  o: 
the  subject  of  education,  aie  respectftilJy  requested  to  examine  itoi 
merits  of  this  work. 

The  abi>ve  maps  aiv  for  sale  by  the  aufaacriber,  at  his  re8ideDCf,2r 
Ferry-street,  and  at  the  book  store  of  W.  C.  Little,  Alb  <ny. 

E.  C   PtKilTE', 

May  16,1841— It.         Otneni  AMtntfortht  fHatetf  Neu-Ytrk. 

N.  B.  Schools  that  are  now  supplied  with  Mitchell's  Uutliae  Mipi 
will  be  allowed  a  fair  price  in  excnange  foe  Pelioo*s.  Should  aoj  pl^ 
fer  Mitchell's,  they  can  be  supplied  with  them  at  a  price  from  •<!  tt 
tlO  (the  usual  price  being  tlS)  f  r  the  wliole-set ;  the  subscriber  Iat. 
ing  obtained  them  hi  exchange  for  Prlioo'a.  E.  C.  PORTBit. 


CT  ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  in  the  Culiivator,  at  #1,00 
per  100  words  for  each  insertion. 


DICKSON'S  IMPROVED  RUTA  BAGA. 

THE  subocribere  have  lately  received  2  cwt  of  this  new  variety  of 
Ruta  Rasa,  raised  last  seamn  by  Sir.  Dickson  of  l,4incashir«.  Eng- 
land, and  admitted  by  all  the  judces  at  the  Agricultural  Premium 
Shows  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the  Tai^^est,  most  solid,  nutritious,  and 
clean  growing  of  all  the  cattle  tumeps  raised  in  England,  where  it  ob- 
tained numerous  prizes,  and  is  conjulmlly  recommended  to  the  farm- 
en  of  this  country  as  a  decided  improvement  over  the  ordinary  Ruta 
Baga :  price  6 1 ,60  per  lb.  One  pound  will  sow  an  sere.  Also,  Betlc 
rave  Jaune  AUemange  or  German  Onange  Sugar  Beet,  a  fine  quality, 
and  more  productive  sort  than  the  White  Siberia ;  was  tried  in  t>ur  cli- 
mate last  season  with  complete  success,  tl  per  lb.  Alw,  WhiU  Hei- 
ghun  Oreen  top  Carrot  for  field  culture,  superior  to  all  othen.  both 
lb  size  and  qualify,  tl,50  per  lb  The  above  are  now  in  season  for 
■owing,  and  will  be  warranted  as  represented,  growth  1R43. 

J.  M.  Tilt »R BURN  h  Co. 
Jane  1— It,  |5  John-streeu  New- York. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  lie. 

THE  undersigned  are  Agents  in  this  city  to  sell  the  follow* 
ug  oelfbrnted  michinesy  fix: 
•        Hn8<ey'«  f  remiuro  c:o 


Dickey's 
PlHti's 


tt 


im  and  Cob  Crusher. 
Fnnriioc  Mill. 
Portable  Grist  Mill. 


Hovey's  Premium  Str.iw  Cu'ter,  (Spiral  kniTes.)' 
Warren's  "  «     '^  '  ' 

Hull's  StHlk  and  Str-^w  Cutter. 

Being  proprietoni  of  the  now  celebrated  "  Warren's  Improved  Por- 
table Horse  Pt)wers  and  T  reshlng  Mac  ines,"  lor  one,  two  and  four 
homes,  they  continue  to  manufac'ure  and  sell  them  with  Increased 
0ucc<%ss  and  satisfaction.  Oi"  the  two  horse  machines,  one  corres|ion- 
flent  states.  »*ai^er  a  fair  trial  with  barley  and  wheat  with  two  horses,  I 
can  tlirpsh  in  a  clean  and  tiiorouih  man'ifer,  at  least  ^  bush,  wheat  in  1 
hour  with  comnaral  ve  ease  to  the  horses;  and  this  day,  without  dri- 
ving tliem  at  all  hanl,  in  sixty  minutes,  SOOshcavesof  wltea'ofa  'ar^e 
aixe  were  threnhcd  out  in  a  clean  and  excellent  manner,  wliich  is  aboir 
16  buiheb.  The  straw,  alter  threshing,  U  easily  bundled ;  and  as  It 
come4  out  whole  and  uakroken,  I  consider  these  machine  on  that  ac- 
count imnortanf ;  nnd  as  only  three  hands  are  required  t'»  do  ttie  work 
well,  I  Ihhik  the  great  saving  of  labor  such  an  Item  as  to  make  them 
what  is  much  needed  by  many  of  our  lamiers  in  iliij  section  of  coun- 
try ' 

The  prices  for  these  machines  are  very  low.  vIk — Two  home  po  er 
■lone,  only  tSO— two  horw  power  and  thresher,  together.  •75— one 
horse  power  and  thresher.  •SO— four  horse  p<»wcr  and  thresher,  from 
$100  to  •  la  Cash  payable  in  this  citv  on  delivery  liberal  deduc- 
tions made  on  all  maJhbiea  and  implements  to  diM^r*. 

.    .  L  B06TWH'K  &  fa 

^oae  1-lL  146  Pram  8treel»  N««-Tork. 


MADDER  SEED. 

THE  very  hMi  prices  which  the  Mwlder  Dyes  of  Fiance  sod  Bol* 
land  have  tiUined,  are  suflkient  to  excite  the  attention  of  our  ja- 
telUgent  agri'*ulturiats.  It  i»  only  necessary  to  take  into  considrn'ias 
the  immense  quantity  of  Madder  consumed  in  the  various  manu.acio- 
riesofthe  ITnitcd  States,  to  be  convinced  tliat  the  cullivaikMi  of  iMi 
I  plant  would  be  a  tended  with  great  advantages,  and  that  it  may  be  os- 
jdertaken  with  certainty  of  prtmt. 

The  Madder  root  can  be  cultivated  in  almost  every  climate.  The 
!  sands  of  Silesia,  the  marahee  of  Zealand.  Qie  arid  soils  of  the  8o»U)  of 
.'France  and  Persia  produce  it,  and  of  almost  equally  ci>od  qiulity.  It 
I  Is  we  1  known  that  atmo^heric  influenrea  make  but  little  impr  aim 
!upon  a  root,  the  valuable  part  of  wh  ch  grows  beneatli  tlte  tauMce  of 
the  soil ;  and  what  a  powerful  guarantee  does  lhi<«  rlrcimistance  aStnd 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  Madder.  It  protects  him  from  all  vaiieti<  •  of 
tempetature,  which  so  tm|tienlly  desoroy  crops  of  a  difiemit  nature. 
For  thoae  wlu>  eiikivate  'his  root,  a  crop  is  a.s8ured  as  soon  0.1  tbe  aced 
which  they  have  put  into  the  ground  begiiu  to  germinate. 

A  special  repr>n  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  laid  befiue  th* 
Academy  of  (Science:*  at  Paris,  and  a  prize  awarded  to  the  author.  It 
was  written  by  M  de  Gasiiarin.  Peer  of  France,  Member  of  the  InsPi- 
tute,  and  formerly  Minister  of  the  liVerior.  An  extract  made  from  i!, 
which  is  itself  sufiicient  to  instruct  all  who  wish  10  direct  tiieir  alien- 
tton  to  thas  new  branch  of  cuttiva'ion  In  this  country,  will  be  turiiL-^M 
on  application.  French  Madder  Seed,  obtained  from  last  year'«  ct^ 
may  be  had  of  the  subscribers,  who  have  received  a  consignmf  ni  of » 
considerable  quantity.  Price  ftl  i»er  lb.,  or  at  reduci  d  rates  Y.hm  t 
quantKK  » taken.       J.  H.  THORIiURN  &  Co.  16  John-st.,  N.  Y. 

Jun^— It. 

HUSSEVS  REAPING  MACHINES, 

CI  REATLY  improred,  warranted  to  cut  twenty  acres  of 
y  whCHt  in  n  «fay.  The  ^arne  machine,  by  a  change  in  aome 
of  its  piirts,  will  cut  hemp;  this  was  satisfactorily  orored  last 
year  in  Kentucky 

Huuey'a  Com  and  Coh  Cr«$ker»,  lately  mneh  improved. 
Price  from  96  to  44  dollars,  with  a  set  of  extra  grinders. 

ifiutey'f  Corn  Shedin^  and  Hn$kint  Machines,  all  mannfic- 
lured  and  kent  for  sale  ny  the  subscriber,  in  Haliimore,  Mary* 
land.  All  otner  agricultural  iirplements  made  to  order.  Bat- 
timore  possesses  ample  facilities  for  sbippiNib  to  all  port^of 
the  United  .*iates  CiBED  H  U>>EY. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  FARMERS. 

AYOUVG  Scotchman  (unmarried)  is  desirous  of  obtainiRf 
a  sitnation  asoverNeer  on  n  farm.  He  has  received  a  libe* 
ral  educ  tion,  nnd  for  seveml  ycHrs  has  devoted  his  \i  bole  at- 
tention to  the  iittainroeni  of  nII  tbe  improrements^  srid  driailt 
of  modern  husbaudry,  now  pracliccd  with  so  much  sucif«s  i'l 
^cotlaud.    He  is  also  couvcrsant  with  the  managemCDt  of 

cattle.  ^        ...  .J 

His  credentials  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  from  individn- 

lis  known  to  the  advert iser.    Salsry  not  so  much  an  ohjrci  a« 

employment  in  a  healthy  sitoniiun  and  a  comfortable  h""^^- 
Apply  to  Wutts  Shermnn.  Beq.    City  Bank,  Albany,  or  to  Dr. 

A.  T.  Watson.  Jr.,  .New  York  city.  3t 


PROUTY  &  MEARS' 
Patent  Centre  Draught  Self-Sharpefdng  Plows, 

OF  Tnrious  sixe*  and  prices,  from  f -I.COio  $13 e«ch,  wlih »b 
f  xlr:«  iMilnt  Hnd  share.  V^  heels  will  be  atiMched  «ln-ii  le- 
quired  These  plows  are  now  l«lieved  to  be  the  nutat  |>f  ricrt 
plows  in  use.  They  are  strong,  M«d  can  be  kept  in  repiir»i|  1 
8in«ll  expense.  Aniong  the  pirmiunis  whiib  li«vc  le<n  lic'i^- 
ed  for  these  plows  the  following  nny  te  immed  at  Wcircr-'Cf 
/|I00:  Boston  *20,  and  n  gold  medal  \  New  York  a  poM  n  e<i 'i , 
from  the  Philn«lelphi>«  Afsrieultural  Society  #10;  «i  Wilinmf 
ton.  n  I  .,  fir».t  premium;  at  Govnn!>town.  M«« ,  silver  n-p;  -^i 
Prince  Genrse,  Md.,  jii.vei  spoon  AUo  5J»ib>oil  PU'ttS"!  «'v  " 
10  and  I3doU»r*rpch.  For  nale  wh'.lea-»le  ntul  rt-il 
*eed  and  Implement  Wnre-h  ofce,  No.  178,  Mtirk'* 
delphif*,  liy  Sm. 


l)  C» 
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PBKS8  OF  C.  VAN  BWilUtlYiJW  &  ^0 


••  TO  tUP&OVE  THS  SOIL  AND  THE  IfHTD." 


ALBANY,  JULY.  1S41. 
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ar^UtU  «*  IJkc  Jirit  y  ciu&  (no»tli,  at  AOaitf,  If.  ¥.,  by 
LUTHEE  TUCKER,  PROPKIETCffl, 


oflrial.  Tho  palentce  1b  Mr.  Eraittu  Arnold  oC  Ottp>, 
outgo  CO.,  N.  Y.  It  will  Brind  any  kind  of  grsin  Una, 
bul  U  more  partieiiUrly  dealsneil  for  gi'mHiag  graim  Tiir 
rceiliEg-  animals.    A  principal  excelleaceo''  Uie  mill,  coo- 


In  »|i«  for  SSjOtt-Fimii.  copiM  for  910,(»-fill  iny- 

trtmiint  lets  of  ibe  F.nl  Sfrin  of  "  T>n  Cui.ii».io»," 
tM>^«<'icn<ali..qu*Tio.  an  fur  mis  at  tbc  oilier,  and 
H|)i«inc4lfaroDiliIbe  Amti  of  Ihe  paper  Ihrooitwm  Ibr 
^NB.  fnw,  iiitcSeil,— Toll.  I.S.J  anil  4,  W  Miilt  — ■- 

•dLI,(,M,«ud  10,  Sl.OOtach-rorLbc  wbokut, 


■1,  «8,WI. 


trttit  Frtw  Ih  sabjeel  lo  mwipnper  pollafa  OBlr,  boio* 
aBawiiUaihcUBicoTviitunlWidllci  of  llbBD|r,  and  1} 
■■  brui  (naiEi  diiianec. 


THE  FARMER'S  MUSRUl 

( E*tK  M.  ttnttlnh^  It  ri">) 
)■  aidr  np  ot  MleciioD>_from  Itiit  paper,  »nd_puhll^«lwJ 


0  copici  fur  t»/)o— Ttirii 


lUng.     II  ci 
-,  Chslham  4  coriwi 
for  the  allachmenl  of  a  honc-pow«r. 

rea  yem  ago,  Samoel 
IIpc6i  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.  sold  seven  dollars  worth  otcher- 
rieifrom  a  tree  of  moderate  aize,  of  the  Yellow  Spaniib; 
Zersh  Ilurr  of  Perrinlon,  N'.  Y.,  told  eight  dolUra  worth 
from  two  imall  and  very  early  cherry  treei.lMl  summer; 
uiit  Wm.  Otley  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.  sohl  len  dolUn  worth 
ot  Orecningt  (R.  Island)  from  a  Bingle  [re«,  which  bora 
forty  buaheli.  On  whatcapiml,  would  a  large  orchard 
of  iueh  trees  pay  an  annual  interest  T 

"Coi-rlaa  ViLUi."— Welilte  the  design  foraCoItage 

Villa,  sent  u«  by  JV.  C.  orWuhinglon,  lery  well.     Tho 

drawings,  however,   are  too  targe  tor  our  columns;  aoJ 

gel  Ihem  reiluced,  and  the  engraving  mule,   wouU 

It  about  $10— a  larger  sum  than  we  can  afford  at  pre-  . 

■'Tbk  Silk  qoMTiOK  setti.«d.— Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedinpi  of  tlie  Kational  Convention  ofSi Ik- Growers  aad 
"illl-Manuraclarers,  held  in  New-York,  Oct.  13,  1843." 
imphlet  of  eighty   pages,  drawn  up  under  the 
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AIOKTHLY  NOTICES. 

CtnonnncATioHl  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
tarn  1.  Holmes,  S.  Tillotson,  *  *  *,  John  Williams, 
IWnrk'uiFmBn,  R.  W.,  L.  Durand,  C.  Rich,  HI  D.  Sew- 
■11,  J.  6-  Cbamben,  Junes  Boyle,  W.  R.  Sanford,  J. 
X  Cook,  J.  J.  T.,  X.  Brutus,  J.  W.,  C.  11.  Tomlinson, 
J.  J.  Tkomai,  D.  H.  M.,  Center  Draught,  A  Subscriber, 
L  FcaehlB-anger,  J.  N.  H. 

0«r  thanks  are  doe  lo  the  Tlon.  J«  Coli^amek,  M.  C, 
Iwhh  speech  on  wool  and  woollens — Win.  R.  Prince, 
bq.  for  die  Flothing  Holiiculluial  Sooleiys  Address— To 
Wm,  Kehuce,  Eiq.  for  a  copy  of  ihe  new  eililion  ofhii 
lew  American  Orcbadlst— To  J.  R.  DAiLi:r,  £sq., 
lew-York,  for  the  Leicester  (Eng.)  Journal,  coalainiuj 
tfce  proceedings  of  the  Leicester  Agricultural  Society. 

^  An  article  from  Pkof.  Hall,  in  reference  lo  i 
ranmraiealioa  in  our  June  number,  signed  '•  A  Practi' 
si  Farmer,"  will  appear  in  our  next. 

t^  The  engraver  having  failed  lo  finish  the  cul,  w< 
•reipja  obliged  lo  defer  the  communication  of"  Rich- 

ft  Ncir  CoBN- PLANTER. — Dr.  Heeemak^  President  o\ 
BwEuieAg,  Society,  inrornisas  that  Mr.  Jani»  S.  Gris- 
void  of  Speocertonn,  Col.  CO.,  has  invenled  a  machini 
fi"  plaat'Di;  corn,  which  he  has  eiamined,  and  which  hi 
niiW,  ID  Tar  ai  he  can  judge  without  an  actual  Irial,  wil 
nswer  liie  purpose  most  idmiiubty.  It  is  simple  ani 
BsilT  kept  in  order. 

PotTABLK  GiAiN  MlLU-We  saw  in  Ihe  street  the  olhe 
<hr  a  portable  mill,  which  from  Ihe  BimpHciiy  of  ili 
cMilrBeltoB,  fte.,  we  are  inclined  lo  think  well  worthy 


ie.ng  ■< 


s  toai 


from  those  persons  who 
ically  engaged  in  it.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  ii  lo  beconjc  a  preal  silk-producing  coun- 
'  7— especially  some  porlion. of  the  Ohio  anil  Mississippi 
allies— nhere  its  full  sueress  is  already  demonstrated. 
'his  pamphlet  ought  not  only  lo  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
dk-groner,  but  every  well-wisher  to  Ihe  cotmtry.  It 
ras  preparnl  for  the  press  by  that  indefaligable  friend  of 
Ihe  silk  cause,  I.  R.  B.\iBorK  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  lo  whom 
re  ore  indebfed  for  a  copy  of  the  secoml  edition.  Thl« 
ililioii  hasleeo  enlarged  and  improved,  and  lh«  work 
:erenlypcd,  so  that  is  now  atforiled  at  the  low  price  of  60 

copies  for  $5 150  for  $I0— lOOO  for  $70.    Orders  tar 

il  may  he  addressed,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  Barbour,  Oxtord> 
Mass. 

:.— Mr.  L.  Durand,  writing  to  us  on  (he  iub|eet 
of  plows,  says: — "Last  spring  I  sent  lo  Boston  and  ob- 
..!_.,  _.._  jjf  ProutykCo'a.  Centre-Draft  i"od  plows, 
lahich  we  have  used  in  turning  over  a  meadow  for  corn. 
Hlhoujd>  I  had  formed  a  high  cslimate  of  these  plows, 
Pl  I  must  say  "the  half  had  never  lieen  told."    When 


Diild    1 


e  length  of  the  field  without  breaking  the  furrow, 
and  the  draft  is  a  IhinI  easier,  runnin;;  af  the  same  depth, 
any  other  plow  I  ever  used.    The  coulter  is  set  inli> 


inder  oi 


le  land- 


some  two  Jnches,  so  thai  each  furrow  shuts  cl 

previous  one,  and  Ihe  wbolc   being  plowed  in  this 

iner,  makes  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The  wheel 

attached  to  Ihe   end  of  the  beam   is  of  great  ailvun- 

on  a  smooth  surface,   as  il  assists  the  draft,  and 

lilow   cm    be    guageit  lo  any  depth.    On  slonejr 

inevon  prounil  the  wheel   can  be  taken  off.     On* 

of  the   principles  of  this   plow  is  to  run  sleaity,  which 

will  do  for  some  distance  without  holding.    FeriMp* 
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on  rpvgh  and  rocky  soils,  a  shorter  plow  would  work 
better  than  this,  as  when  thro\m  otA  of  the  ground  it 
would  catch  quicker  than  a  long  one  like  the  Centre- 
Draft.  There  are  bat  few  soils,  however,  that  this  plow 
canni t  be  used  on  to  advantage.'*  "The  workmanship 
of  these  plows  is  admired  by  all.  Mine  being  the  only 
one  in  the  town,  (and  |>erhaps  in  the  county,)  it  created 
quite  an  excitement  with  the  farmers  who  have  seen  it, 
and  it  Is  hoped  that  others  of  the  kind  will  soon  be  in  use 
here.''  "  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  improved  plows, 
among  which  arc  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's,  Ilowanl's, 
Jtc,  and  judging  from  the  premiums  they  have  taken,  they 
jQUst  bo  very  perfect.  In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that, 
as  there  is  no  implement  used  in  farming  more  essential 
tlian  the  plow,  procure  a  good  one,  and  never  think  of 
plowing  sward  without  a  cutter,  for  you  cannot  make 
smooth  work  without  one." 


Wind-Mill In  answei^  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
kinson, inserted  in  our  May  No.,  we  will  state  that  we 
have  been  shown  a  model  of  a  wind-mill  invented  by 
Mr.  George  Parker  of  Corinna,  Penobscot  eo.,  Maine. 
It  it  simple  in  its  construction,  and  may  be  readily  ailapt- 
«d  to  various  purposes.  Mr.  Parker  states  that  one  can 
be  made  for  a  well,  with  all  necessary  apparatus  for 
tmisfng  water,  the  whole  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed 
twelve  dollars. 

fi(^  Mr.  J.  G.  CiiAMBKRS,  of  Frederica,  Del.,  gives 
iia  some  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  practiced  in 
bis  neighborhooil.  We  trust  the  bad  management  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not  by  any  means  common  in  Dela- 
ware, and  that  the  farmers  of  every  section  may  soon 
Jcam  the  benefit'  of  a  more  improveil  system.  Mr.  C. 
lays: — «Our  county  is  completely  exhausted  by  bad  til- 
lage. The  system  practiced,  has  been  to  clear  the  land, 
put  in  com,  foUoweil  by  wheat,  rye  or  oats — put  the 
ium  into  two  or  three  fields,  and  as  soon  as  the  fields  arc 
clear  of  grain,  in  with  the  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  hor- 
Ma,  from  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, until  the  land  is  so  reduced  that  there  is  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  it  will  bring  wheat  at  all,  and 
not  com  enough  to  reimburse  the  tiller.  So  you  must 
aot  be  surprised  at  my  inquiry  in  a  former  communica- 
tion, how  to  start  right.  We  cannot  get  any  manure  but 
what  we  make  on  the  farm,  except  lime,  and  that  cosis 
too  much.  It  is  my  opinion  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  lower  (lart  of  Delaware,  and 
this  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  would  greatly  better  their 
condition  by  tillingone  half  the  land  they  now  go  over. 
Bat  make  this  proposition  to  a  man  and  he  will  answer, 
*  I  can  scarcely  get  along  now,  and  if  I  put  myself  on 
one  half,  I  shall  starve.' 

<*  We  have  had  a  warm,  dry  spring.  Wheat  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  fly,  but  is  (kst  reviving  by  the  late 
rains." 

Injury  to  Trees  from  Mice. — Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  of 
Black-Rock,  showed  us,  the  other  day,  several  hundretl 
apple  and  pear  stocks  which  had  been  so  much  injured 
by  mice  during  the  winter,  that  the  otvner  of  the  nurscn* 
in  which  they  stood,  had  thrown  them  away — or  rather 
had  given  them'to  Mr.  A.  He  had  them  carefully  cut 
down  belo^  where  they  had  been  gnawed,  grafted  them 
with  good  scions  of  choice  varieties,  and  set  them  out  in 
a  gooil  soil.  They  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  The 
suggestion  may  save  trees  which  are  valuable. 

Oeolooical  Survey It  is  not  perhaps  very  general 

ly  known  that  the  legislature  lately  authorised  the  sale  o 
copies  of  the  Geological  Survey,  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  volume.  A  ahare  of  the  books  will  be  sent  by  the 
ccretary  of  State,  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county; 
lad  persons  who  want  to  secure  copies  should  enter  their 
•  vames  with  those  officers — depositing  $S  or  $10  at  the 
tunc  time.  There  will  be  fourteen  or  A£Leen  volumes, 
when  the  work  is  completed — all  quartos,  and  mostly 
thick  volumes.  Academies  have  the  prior  right  of  pur- 
chasi  g  at  $1  per  volume  within  a  period  of  six  months 
IrDm  the  passage  of  the  law. 

To  retain  the  Ammonia,  of  ubine. — ^Dr.  Jackson 
^Ivei  in  the  New-England  Farmer,  the  following  as  an 
excellent  mode  of  collecting  the  salts  and  gaseous  matters 
ofarine.  <*Take  20  measures  of  dry  peat  and  one  of 
ground  gj'psum,  and  -mix  well  together.    Place  barrels 


half  full  of  this  mixture  in  places  where  nrine  may  be 
collected,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  salts  and  ammonia 
of  many  barrels  of  urine  will  be  consolidated  in  this  mix- 
ture, without  giving  the  slightest  odor,  or  being  in  any 
way  oa*ensive,  for  the  salts  are  taken  up,  and  the  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  formed  by  decomposing^  urea,  is  imme- 
diately absorbed.  A  mixttire  of  peat  or  swamp  muck  and 
gypsum,  will  also  serve  to  absorb  all  the  disagreeable 
gases  of  vaults,  which  will  be  converted  into  valuable 
fertilizing  compounds." 

Cattle. — A  friend  informs  us,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
emulation  created  by  our  Agricultural  exhibitions,  that 
among  those  who  are  preparing  animals  and  articles  in 
western  New-York,  he  knows  one  gentleman  who  is 
getting  ready  ten  yoke  cf  eattls  as  his  contribution  in  that 
line  towards  the  next  State  Fair  at  Ponghkeepsie.  The 
«  River  counties,"  and  the  fine  cattle  of  New  England, 
should  be  largely  and  nobly  represented  on  the  occasion. 

Sheep  and  Wool. — ^In  a  communication  from  Daniel 
S.  Curtiss  to  the  State  kg.  Society,  he  mentions  that  he 
has  on  his  farm  in  Canaan,  Col.  co.,  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  he  commenced  seventeen  years  ago,  from  "  good 
Escurial  merino*'  ewes — using  the  best  Saxon  bucks  he 
could  get  since  then.  The  flock  has  improved  much  in 
quality  and  quantity — the  fleeces  averaging,  for  the  last 
two  years,  three  pounds  six  ounces;  and  Mr.  C.  thinks 
the  clip  of  this  year  will  exceed  that  average  a  couple  of 
ounces.  His  flock  consists  mostly  of  bearing  ewes  and 
yearlings,  and  he  keeps  no  wethers. 

(^  Persons  having  good  stock  may  find  their  interest 
in  reporting  their  experience  to  the  State  Society. 

Harvesting  Wheat,  &c. — «« A  Working  Man"  can- 
tions  farmers  against  harvesting  wheat  too  early.  He 
says — <'  it  is  doubtless  a  good  plan  to  cut  grain  before  it 
is  quite  Tipe;  but  farmers  would  err  widely  if  they  should 
cut  it  when  absolutely  in  the  milk.  It  would  be  so  damp 
as  to  render  its  preservation  diflicult."  We  did  not  un- 
derstand the  statement  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent, 
as  representing  the  yield  of  the  crop  at  an  average  of  70 
bushels  per  acre.  To  have  made  the  experiment  of  val- 
ue, the  product  of  an.  acre  or  more  should  have  been  gi- 
ven.  No  farmer  should  adopt  any  practice  he  may  see 
^letailed  in  the  agricultural  papers,  or  which  may  be  re- 
lated to  him  by  his  neighbors,  without  considerinf 
whether  his  circumstances,  location,  soils,  &c.  render  it 
probable  that  such  practice  will  be  the  best  for  him  to 
pursue.  Much,  for  instance,  has  of  late  been  said  in  fa- 
vor of  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  manure,  and  where  a  far- 
mer is  so  situated  that  he  can  make  an  experiment  with 
it  at  ft  trifling  expense,  it  is  doubtless  worthy  of  a  trial; 
but  the  man  who  should  leave  his  stable  manure  in  his 
yard,  and  depend  upon  charcoal  alone,  would  be  guilty  of 
consummate  folly.  So  with  a  huntlred  other  things,  several 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  "  A  Working  Man" — the  far- 
mer should  read,  reflect,  and  decide  with  judgment  and 
common  sense  whether  the  praeiices  ofothers  are  suitable 
for  him. . 

FARMrNO  IN  Tennessee. —Mr.  James  Holmes  of  Rea- 
dyville,  Tennessee,  gives  ns  some  interesting. remarks  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  &c.,   in  that  State. 
Mr.  H.  speaks  of  the  practice  of  sowing  wheat  on  corn- 
ground  while  the  corn  is  standing,  and  says  it  is  quite 
^ommon  to  do  so  where  the  weeds  and  grass  are  so  thick 
^  l^ong  tlie  corn  that  it  is  quite  impossible   to  cover  the 
ffgrain  with   plows  or  other  implemenU.     The  yield  in 
such  cases,  although  the  ground  is  naturally  of  the  best 
character,  is  not  over  twelve  bushels  per  acre — yet,  he 
says,  most  farmers  are  satisfied,  because  they  get  as  much 
as  their  neighbors.     Indian   com,  he  thinks,  does  not 
yield  over  35  bushels  per  acre,  lake  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, on  what  is  called  very  gooil  land.     But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  agriculture  is  improving  in  that  section— anU 
with  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  perha^JS  not  excelled 
by  any  State,  we  trust  Tennessee  will   one  tiay  assume 
the  rank  to  which  her  natural  resources  entitle  her. 

Peach  TREES.—Mr.  Charles  J.  Ryan,  of  Long  Islam'* 
in  a  letter  to  us  on  the  cultivaliim  of  peach  trees,  says  be 
thinks  plowing  among  them  is  injurious.    "  The  peach, 
(says  he,)  « is  a  tree  whose  roots  have  a  tendency  to  run 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.    At  the  end  of  every  y«>^ 
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fTom*h,  is  to  be  fooad  a  number  of  fibres,  which  consti- 
Bif>  tht  warn  sapport  of  the  tree.  If  these  rootlets  or 
t^jrtt  Alt  disturbed  by  a  plow,  two  or  three  times  in  a 
T^ir.  what  can  be  expected  but  the  yellows,  or  some- 
l:j)^  else  as  bail?*-  He  observes  that  he  has  seen  the 
peach  uee  surrlre  its  twenty-flflh  year,  producing^  ^ood 
mips  boOi  in  site  and  quality.  The  ground  was  cuUiva- 
led  wtdi  di^rent  sorts  of  culinary  vegetables.  The  plow 
-vsi  aot  us4d,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  ii^ure  the  roots. 

Ftorette. — A  correspondent  at  Long-Tsland,  writes 

c»te:be  has  used  poudrctte — he  manured  a  piece  of 

r  rz-aai  partly  with  poudrette,  (a  gill  to  a  hill,  and  some 

«i>.apint  to  a  hi]],)  and  partly  with  street  and  stable 

KLtire.    The  crop  was  best  where  was  put  a  pint  of 

f.oMle  to  a  hill.    His  neighbor  used  it  for  wheat, 

bfcadcas:,  al  the  rate  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop 

wzivt  infericr  tliat  he  has  used  none  since.  Now  we  ai*e 

j»c  ^J  liere  lx>w  much  of  the  street  and  stable  manure 

«uc»cd  lo  a  given  extent  of  land,  or  what  was  the  rela- 

Lre  expense  of  the  manure  aqd  poudrette.     What  we 

vt3C  to  know,  is,  which  is  tlie  most  profUtMe  manure— 

I'A  in  onler  to  be  able  to  tell  this,  those  who  make  ex- 

prr.!&c£3)  oiBSt  state  the  relative  exi)ense  of  the  different 

ab^aanti  used,  for  a  given  extent  of  land,  as  well  as  the 

pnted  isl  aett  value  of  the  crop  from  each  sort. 

CHQa£-?i£88. — In  a  note  to  an  article  on  Gloucester 

dwece,  pcUiAed  in   our  May  No.,  we  stated  we  pre- 

Msitd  a  bcBB  preM  was  use<l.    Our  correspondent  "R. 

K'sp,  "(fals  is  an  error — it  is  a  perpendicular  press, 

atnIjA  bige  stone  3  or  4  hundred  weight,  the  cheeses 

fixed  00  lop  of  each  other,the  last  always  at  the  bottomland 

of  ooBise  gets  the  hardest  Mquesze.^' 

Tatr  AT  Washington,  Miss. — From  the  Concordia 

L!£«j%eaeer,  we  learn  that  the  annual  spring  fair  of  the 

A/hmt  tommy  Horticultural,  Agricultural^  and  Botanical 

&xiety,  took  place  on  the  17th  of  April.    The  attendance 

*a«  xttj  large,  ^mbering  several  hundred  ladies*    The 

dapby  of  stock,  among  which  were  several  fine  Dur- 

^amt,  ihowed  clearly  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  improve- 

cest  al  vork.     In  the  department  of  Hotne  ManufaUurcM, 

veit  specimens  of  jeans,  plain  and  colored,  hearth-rugs 

ofbeaatilul  colors  and  texture,  fine  samples  of  butter, 

kt.  ke.    There  was  also  a  respectable  sliow  of  imple- 

tcc:?:  and  talcen  altogether,  the  exhibition  may  be  said 

*.'  hire  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  improve- 

beaL 

J.  S.  SxuffXXB,  Esq.  lias  lieen  appointed  to  deliver  an 
siidTMs  before  the  .Agricultural  Society  of  New-Castle 
cc4iaty,  (De].>  at  their  next  exhibition.  Great  prepara- 
Lqss,  we  learn,  are  being  made  to  render  the  exhil>ition 
»«iperior  to  any  former  one  held  by  that  society. 

TiixxEasES  Agbicttlturist.— Mr.  Faxnino,  the  for- 
Bn  editor  of  this  paper,  being  engaged  in  the  manage- 
aeat  of  Fraaaklin  College,  Mr.  Chakues  Fostxk,  fur- 
wriy  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Western  Fanner  anil 
Guileaer,  takes  charge  of  the  Agriculturist.  In  atldition 
to  otiier  high  qnalificatio&s,  Mr.  Foster  Is  one  of  the  best 
•Ina^tsmen  in  the  country,  and  it  is  proposed  to  illus- 
tn£e  each  number  of  the  Agriculturist  with  engravings 
<torahis  pencil,  of  country  residences,  animals,  fruits, 
Huts,  flowers,  <ic. — a  sample  of  which  appears  in  the 
Jase  Ho, — viz.  a  view  of  Dr.  Shelby's  residence,  and  a 
F^ftiait  of  one  of  Mr.  Mark  R.  CockriPs  Saxony  bucks, 
bodi  of  whieh  are  well  executed* 

STmAWBeniiit»  winttb  killed. — ^The  Boston  Coltiva- 
b:  rates  the  past  winter  has  been  very  destructive  to 
viiwberries  in  that  vicinity.  The  Early  Virginia  (a 
^>bnt«d  early  kind,)  Hovey-s  Seedling,  the  Wooil,  and 
Mffhven  Castle,  are  in  some  gardens  nearly  all  killed; 
^ile  the  Scarlet,  or  Royal  Scarlet,  separated  from  the 
'i^ber  kinds  only  l>y  a  path,  and  under  the  same  manage- 
%esi,  are  all  alive  and  flourishing*  Young  plants,  it  is 
n^i^t  have  endured  the  cold  with  less  in^iry  than  old 
^B««-  The  Royal  Scarlet,  which  it  is  said  has  escaped 
^rr,  is  spc^en  of  as  a  large,  valuable,  and  productive 
»*riety, 

MAaSACHUBRTS    SOCIETT    TOB    TOT    PBOMOTION    OF 

^aicvLTHBE. — At  a  meeting  of  this  highly  useful  so- 
eiety,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  recently  held 
*  l^QMoB,  the  fbUowing  gettOeiiien  were  elected  offleti* 


for  the  ensuing  year: — John  Wells,  President;  Peter  C, 
Brooks,  1st  Vice-President;  John  C.  Gray,  2d  do.;  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Rec.  Sec;  Benjamin  Guild,  Assistant  do.; 
Henry  Codman,  Treasurer,  and  Joeiah  Quincy,  jr..  Cor. 
Sec'y.  Daniel  Webster,  J.  C.  Warren,  £.  Phinney,  F» 
C.  Lowell;  David  Sears,  and  W.  P.  Mason,  Trustees. 

Aghicultukal  Education. — The  late  State  Conven- 
tion of  Common  School  Superintendents  appointed  a  com* 
jmittee  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  of  the  Slate  Agri- 
jcultural  Society,  for  promoting  the  iQtroduction  of  agri- 
jcultural  books  and  studies  into  the  common  schools. 

•  The  Hon.  John  Greig  of  Canandaigua*  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  State  Society;  and  we 
'perceive  the  name  of  Gov.  Seward  and  Lieutenant  Go- 
jvernor  Dickinson  among  his  associates.  This  commit- 
itee  will  meet  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  second  Thursday 
1(1 1th  day)  of  July.  Writers  on  agriculture,  and  otBer 
j  friends  of  the  the  cause,  may  promote  the  object  bj 
jcommunicating  their  views  on  the  subject — in  reference 
I  to  the  preparation  of  agricultural  works,  as  well  as  the 

■  introduction  of  the  n^atter  in  school  exercises — under 
cover  to  the  care  of  the  Recording  Secretary  at  Albaoy* 
'The  school  superintendenbi  can  incidentally  render  an 
Ummensily  of   service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  by 

•  bearing  its  importance  steadily  in  mind  when  diachargini^ 
•their  duties  among  the  ten  thousand  school  districts  of 
the  State. 

The  Season  in  Ohio. — Extract  of  a  letter  firom  b  gea* 
jtleman  at  Zanesville,  dated  Juue  12>— "The  season  hero 
jhas  been  remarkably  favorable  to  vegetation,  and  tfaero 
is  much  heavy  wheat  in  the  country,  th<>ugh  there  aro 
fields  greatly  injured  by  the  fly.  The  fmit  crop  is  f^^ 
and  tlie  prospect  in  Ohio,  taken  all  in  all,  looks  like 
thing  but  starvation." 

MoLEs. — Many  of  your  readers  are  no  douht  desi] 
of  Imowing  the  best  mode  of  destroying  moles.  The  fol- 
lowing, I  have  tried  most  successfully.  Raise  the  skis 
of  the  heart,  or  soft  part,  of  a  kernel  of  com  with  a  pea- 
knife,  scoop  out  a  portion  of  the  soft  part,  and  fill  ap  the 
vacancy  with  wet  arsenic.  Place  a  few  of  these  in  the 
tracks  of  the  mole,  and  I  assert  his  ravages  are  at  an  end. 

J.  BOTUC 
09*  '^^^  drawing  alluded  to  by  Mr.  B.,  was  too  im- 
oerfect  to  admit  of  our  using  it. 

Domestic  Industry. — The  manufaetttrers,  as  well  a* 
the  farmers  **  down  east,"  will  probably,  be  represent- 
ed by  fair  specimens  of  their  products,  at  the  State  Fair 
in  Poughkeepsie,  as  well  as  at  the  several  of  the  New- 
England  Fairs  and  Cattle-Shows.  We  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Samuel  Lawkence,  Esq.  who  is  largely  connected 
in  business  at  Boston  and  Lowell,  saying  that  an  assort- 
ment of  goods  from  his  establishment  will  be  exhibited 
at  Poughkeepsie— about  fifty  pieces  in  all.  The  well 
known  fabrics  of  the  Middlesex  Mills,  of  which  Mr.  8. 
is  agent,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  exhibition  will 
be  alike  creditable  to  the  enterprising  proprietors  and  to 
the  country.  Manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  ijsefui  goodi^ 
in  New-Engbnd,  as  well  as  in  this  state,  may  ^nd  the 
Agricultural  Fairs  advantageous  opportunities  for  exhi- 
niting  the  varied  products  of  their  factories  and  work- 
shops— ^those  products  paHicularly  which  anywise  con- 
concern  the  the  comfort  or  profit  of  the  farming  com- 
roulty. 

To  make  yellow  butter  in  winter, — Put  in  yolk 
of  eggs  Just  before  the  butter  comes,  near  the  termination 
of  the  churning.  This  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  it 
makes  very  fine  sweet  butter.  It  is  kept  by  many  as  a 
great  secret,  but  its  great  value  requires  publicity.   B. 

Sturgeon. — Our  friend  Botts,  of  the  Southern  PUnC- 
er  says  one  of  his  friends  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
cooking  sturgeon*.^ — « Slice  the  white  pait  of  a  sturgeon, 
and  pour  upon  it  boiling  water  to  extract  the  oil,  then 
boil  it  hard  until  nearly  done;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with 
a  little  water,  flour,  cream,  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  or 
catsup,  if  you  like  it,  and  stew  it  well.*' 

Bachelor's  Pudding. — In  the  same  paper,  ^'Oberlin'* 
gives  the  following  for  making  Bachelor's  pudding. 
«  Break,  or  grate  ripe  bread  into  new  milk,  and  permit  it 
to  get  soft  before  adding  a  good  portion  of  boiled  rice, 
some  eggs,  butteh,  and  otner  condimentB  the  taste  ma,j 
dJeCate,  and  tweetsa  with  molanes.'' 
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LETTER  FROM  EUROPE. 

We  are  happy  to  present  our  readen  with  the  follow- 
<  hag  interestiDg  letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  NoRTON,of  whose  de- 
partore  from  tbia  country,  we  spoke  In  our  May  number; 
and  they  will  be  pleased  to  leam  that  it  is  the  first  of  a 
MTies  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  him  during  his  stay 
in  Eorope. 

Durham,  EngUmd^Jtme  1, 1814. 

.Messrs.  Editors: — ^The  sight  of  your  paper  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  has  affbnletl  me  much  pleasure,  anid  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  it  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
l&glish  periodicals  devoted  to  the  same  subject.  It  has 
Mcme<1  to  me  that  a  slight  sketch  of  my  first  impressions 
of  the  country  might  perhaps  b^  interesting  to  your  read- 
«lt.  With  some  allowance  for  exaggeration  atler  twen- 
ly-five  days  at  sea,  tlie  country  about  Liverpool  on  the 
12th  of  May,  seemed  to  me  perfectly  charming.  The 
l^rass  was  of  the  most  brilliant  green;  the  wheat  in  some 
fields  was  nearly  a  foot  in  height;  the  plowed  fields  were 
neat  as  gardens;  trees  were  scattereil  about  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  vary  the  landscape,  and  the  neatly  trimmed 
Jicdges,  in  many  places  just  bursting  into  bloom,  com- 
pleted a  picture  of  cultivation  such  as  I  hope  we  shall 
yet  boast  of  in  America.  Since  that  time,  I  have  learned 
that  all  England  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  perfection. 
Some  of  the  fields  in  the  coal  districts  have  reminded  me 
strongly  df  like  ones  at  home,  always  excepting  the 
Jbedges,  which,  even  if  ill-tcimmcd,  give  a  certain  air  to 
« field  that  no  crooked  or  stump  fence  can  do.  It  is 
nneh  to  be  desired  that  this  method  of  fencing  may  be 
Jatrodueed  among  us,  though  hardly  to  be  expected 
where  wood  and  stone  are  so  abundant  as  in  our  eastern 
states. 

The  country  about  the  city  of  Durham,  is  not  as  fine 
nor  the  farming  as  good  as  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Coal  is  the  great  production  of  this  region,  and  tlie  tall 
4Shimnies  of  the  collieries,  surrounded  by  black  machinery 
lor  hoisting,  and  huge  heaps  of  refuse  coal,  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction.  One  of  these  pits  near  Sunder- 
laml  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  about  1300  f(.below  the  level 
-Kii  the  sea.  As  you  go  north  to  Newcastle  and  Shields, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  this  place,  their  number  in- 
creases, till,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  the  volumes  of 
amoke  poured  from  their  chimnies,  joined  with  that  from" 
many  alkali  works  and  furnaces,  overspreads  (he  whole 
country  and  fills  the  air  with  the  odor  of  bituminous 
coal. 

tn  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Hexam,  Northumberland,  I 
nw  some  excellent  farms  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Tyne*  One  of  the  best  was  that  of  Mr.  Harbottle,  near 
Hexam.  He  practices  a  five  year  rotation ;  two  years  in 
clover,  cutting  the  first  and  feeding  to  sheep  or  cattle  the 
second  year;  barley  or  oats  succeed,  then  tumeps,  car- 
rots and  potatoes,  or  other  roots,  and  finally  wheat.  He 
liad  twen(3i-two  acres  of  Swedish  tumeps  in  the  ground, 
said  expected  to  have  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  white 
tumeps  and  {lotatoet.  There  must  have  been  about  six- 
ty acres  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  He  keeps  12  or  14 
horses  at  work  constantly,  and  docs  his  thrashing  by 
steam.  He  showed  a  sample  of  last  years  wheat  pulled 
from  the  stack,  a  bushel  of  which  weighed  66  lbs.  One 
thing  is  to  be  remarkeiUas  to  his  plowing;  the  drills  for 
potatoes  or  tumeps  are  run  diagonally  across' the  field; 
the  plough  next  year  is  not  run  at  right  angles  directly 
across  the  ridges,  but  at  a  very  obiule  angle,  thereby 
mixing  the  manure  in  each  drill  very  completely  with 
the  soil,  and  causing  the  succeeding  grain  crop  to  come 
tip  evenly.  Another  advantage  occurred  to  me,  which 
was  that  in  diagonal  plowing  the  team  con  go  nearer  to 
^ho  fence.  The  cropd  in  this  region  are  now  sufiering 
snueh  fi*om  drouth,  as  there  has  been  no  rain  for  nearly 
four  weeks,  more  than  very  slight  showers. 

The  city  of  Durham  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Ca- 
thedral and  Castle,  the  latfer  now  the  seat  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Durham;  the  former  is  a  truly  noble  building,  and 
most  in'.eres'ing  for  its  antiquity.  It  was  founded  in 
1034:  just  750  years  ago,  and  its  sfones  are  worn  by  the 
feet  of  warriors,  nobles,  priests  and  kings,  who  in  olden 
times  flocketl  to  St  Guihbert  s  shrine,  ft  looks  as  if  an- 
-#Lher  seven  hundred  years  might  pass  on,  without  sap- 


ping its  massive  walls.  The  great  central  tower  it  2 
feet  in  height;  the  length  of  the  chancel  within,  ii 4 
feet,  and  of  the  nave  200.  Some  of  the  pUian  are  i 
feet  in  circumference. 

My  next  letter  will  be  from  Edinburgh,  where  I  h 
soon  to  be  established,  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Jo! 
ton,  accomplishing  the  object  of  my  viait  to  fiiis  coai 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  analytical  chemistiy  as  ap 
to  agriculture.  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
be  very  happy  to  give  yon  from  time  to  time,  a  report 
our  proceedings  there,  and  of  such  practical  obse 
tions  as  I  may  make  in  excursions  through  the  countrjl 

John  P.  Noarox. 


STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  IRELAND. 


An  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  this  country  tli 
the  distresses  of  Ireland,  arise  from  over  population- 
other  words,  that  the  'soil  of  that  island  does  not,  c 
cannot  yield  sufiltcient  subsistence  for  the  number  on 
inhabitants.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  eta 
The  miseries  of  the  Irish  people  arise  not  from  t  m 
ciency  of  agricultural  product^  but  from  the  ineqiolil 
of  their  distribution.  An  article  in  the  last  number  ^ 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  on  tl 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  agricniture  of  Irelsq 
by  William  Blacker,  E2aq*,  contains  many  very  impoita 
facts.  These  facts  are  of  the  more  consequence,  as  ml 
ny  of  them  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  interests  of  (^ 
own  country. 

Mr.  Blacker  contrasts  the  present  condition  of  Ire 
with  what  it  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  pi 
sent  century,  or  at  the  time  when  the  celebrated  A 
Young  made  his  tour  through  that  country.    From 
it  appears,  that  though  population  has  greatly  incn 
yet  production  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  n 
the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  peopfe  has  been  mi 
ameliorated.    In  fact  the  modem  agricultural  ifflprorl 
mcnts  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  are  quite  astonishlBJ 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Young's  tour,  none  of  the  p 
means  of  improvement — such  as  draining,  house-A 
of  stock,  turneps,  clover,  and  the  cultivated  gi 
were  practiced;  and  worse  management  than  genertl 
prevailed,  ^ould  hardly  be  imagiMd. 

<' The  consequences,"  says  Mr.  B.  ''attending^  ra^ 
state  of  things  could  not  be  otherwise  than  mostdir' 
trous.  Although  the  country  was  not  one-fhird  peopli 
the  miserable  inhabitants  year  after  year  were  expo^! 
to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  followed  too  generally 
disease;  and  even  in  favorable  seasons  they  were 
commonly  under  the  necessity  of  importing  food, 
trasting  the  then  slate  of  Ireland,  as  described  by  Yoi 
with  its  altered  condition  in  the  present  day,  when 
maintains  three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  bei' 
exporting  more  food  than  th^  whole  of  the  island  pi 
duced  in  those  times;  and  comparing  also  the  i:eneri 
state  of  its  present  population  with  what  it  was  tha 
they  being  beyond  all  contradiction  better  fedt  bett^ 
clothed,  and  better  houseil  now  than  was  then  the 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that,  as  population  hie 
the  condition  of  society  improves,  notwithstanding 
that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  t  and  the  troth  of  th 
not  only  appears  on  a  comparison  of  the  general  state  oi 
the  country  now  with  what  it  was  many  years  back,  M 
it  also  appears  by  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  (1>< 
east  and  west  of  the  kingdom  at  this  present  momenj 
In  the'westand  south-west  the  population  is  small,  anj 
exhibits  every  appearance  of  poverty  and  destituliouj 
whereas  in  the  east  and  nor  h-east,  where  the  pupolatio^ 
is  great,  they  are  comparaHt>tly  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  comfor:s  of  life.  One  cannot  help  being sf ruck  witH 
the  positive  contradiction  which  these  simple  facis  ^'^'^ 
to  all  the  assertions  of  those  who  argue  that  the  m'tery 
to  be  met  with  in  Ireland  is  brought  on  by  ootr  popuh- 
tion.  The  m'sery  is  to  be  met  wjth,  generally  spew- 
ing, where  the  population  is  thinnest;  and  ihe  leattof " 
Ms  to  be  seen  where  the  population  is  gre^frAt.  The 
question  may  naturally  here  be  asked— How  can  tb»  be 
accounted  for?  The  answer  is  pUin.  The  n'^O' " 
occasioned  not  by  the  exoen  of  the  population  in  pro- 
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pcrdgo  to  die  capalbilltleB  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  deficient 
tref  employmeDl." 

Kr.  fikcker  nest  makes  some  very  proper  remarks  on 
ie  ii3t]r  of  ^reniments  to  encourage  the  emplO}'ment 
tfbovDpopalation. 

Tbe  exports  of  grain  from  Ireland  for  several  years 
^  hire  been  great — the  average  for  the  last  thirteen 
jcfisamoaotiDg  to  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  imports 
boGtcal  Britain.    This  will  be  seen  by  the  following 

ka«tifti*Coru,  Grain,  and  Flouri  imforted  itUo  Great 
BriUin  i»  ta<k  year j  from  Ut  Jan.  1830  to  i&M.* 


Year. 

_ -*  — 

m 

Mi 

IHJ~ 

». 

Mft 

UK 

BK 

RB 

M» 

m 

JSO" ♦'••  .•••.» 

Nti 


Imported 

from  Ireland: 

Qrs. 


3,515,631 
9,439,183 
2,990,707 
3,737,441 
2,792,668 
3,679,438 
3,956,373 
1,030,993 
3,474,303 
3,243,151 
3,337,789 
3,850,536 
3,083,600 
3,731,400 


Total 

hnported: 

Qrs. 


4,660,567 
6,971,183 
8,788,665 
3,191,710 
3,351.56$ 
3,000,613 
3,601,865 
4,356,323 
6,009,031 
6.831,249 
6,818,304 
6,542,406 
5,906,697 
4,167,833 


36*63^-389 


t 


66,688,033  | 


lre:2Jiti  contains  about  fifteen  millions  of  acres  under 

oliira'iaa— only  four  millions  more  than  the  state  of 

Fci- Turk— yet  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  about  ten 

a;'?:»u,  exports  annually   more  grain   than  the  whole 

lsri»r}oftb«  Ignited  States.  .   . 

from  gorernment  surveys  lately  made  in  Ireland,  it  is 

;«::ed'Jiere  is  yet  remaining  five  millions  of  acres,  un- 

^iBi5?n)ied,  capable  of  profitable  cultivation.    It  is  also 

.  fted  there  are  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  a  similar  cha- 

4  BCer  in  England  and  Scotland ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 

-•  IBM  Lhat  those  countries,  notwithstanding  the  vast  ad- 

l  Masts  they  have  hitcly  made  in  agf  icullural  improve- 

?  teat,  are  as  yet  anywhere  near  tb«  highest  limit  of  pro- 

;  *eoo.   U  it  not,  therefore,  anwise  lo  look  to  Eng- 

fcil  with  the  expectation  of  finding  there  a  market  for 

;  IE:  nrplns  £irm  products? 

XOTiS  OF  X  WESTERN  TOUK. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  James  Wiley,  of  Beil- 

fcnJ,  Pa.,  fome  account  of  a  journey  from  Pittsburgh  by 

viyorthe  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  St.   Louis, 

koc*  to  Chicigo,  and  by  way  of  the  lakes  t^  Cleveland, 

I  le.  Want  of  qioce  prevents  our  giving  the  communi- 

I  oioQ  b  (ietail. 

\r  ^^aking  of  Cincinnati,  the  writer  says  it  is  one  of 

ftt  P'etilMi  and  most  orderly  cities  he  ever  saw.     Tho 

^3ea,  batchers,  Ice.  are  better  dressed  tban  the  same 

frwbf  has  seen  anywhere  else.    "In  short,*'  he  says, 

'  mobwly  and  everything,  even  the  hogs  and  dogs, 

im  !lte  city,  looked  well."    He  saw  no  indications  of 

■'•^  or  anything  of  the  kind.    At  Louisville,  he  saw  thc| 

tft-iraied  Kentucky  giant,  whom  he  says  is  "a  very  qui- 

Wiij  Stan'*— a  d^ription  which  we  have  no  doubt 

/^Jtte  u  ^|4iical  as  that  given  of  the  same  personage 

•yCharlei  Dickens.    He  found  St.  Louisa  very  flourish- 

^  place,  and  he  thinks  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of 

*  ;apge«i  cities  in  the  world;  but  the  appearance  of  the 

<'0U  not  agreeable,  and  the  market  places,  &c.  were 

^'Tj  dirty,  and  in  respect  to  order  and  neatness,  contrasts 

^n  ttnlavorably  with  Cincinnati.    The  American  bot- 

^SfCppositeSt.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mis- 

^^?pii  it  spoken  of  as  being  "  the  finest  land  in  the 

«3r.i,  sail  the  most  unhealthy.    He  says  there  are  ma- 

^  Pnple  lettliog  there,  but  if  the  land  was  ten  times  as 

J*^*  he  woolU  not  ^o  to  "  this  death  pot.*- 

^^  Alton,  Mr.  W.  says  he  hopes  those  who  have  oc 

•!i5f*"  *f«'*«»'  It  9  bushels,  grain  mensure.  The  Impe- 
2*^^!  o(  wheni  is  70  poonds— the  standnrd  biwhet  ef 
*>^t  ui  ihi»  rosQiry,  is  60  poaaila-Hhus«  a  fuartir  of  wheal 
«MOpstttii,,,f  ^Q^^iUr^  American  bMbelB. 


casion  to  mention  it,  "Vill  remember  the  mob-mona- 
ment  raised  to  its  disgrace." 

About  Jacksonville,  he  saw  many  good  things.  '"Good 
churches,  good  schools,  good  farms,  and  some  good  Dor- 
ham  catUe.  From  Jacksonville  to  Springfield,  is  a  beau- 
tiful country — much  open  prairie,  and  thousands  of  hor- 
ses, cattle,  mules,  &c.,  efeeding."  Being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  gpringfield.the  day  before  the  cattle  show 
holden  at  that  place,  he  saw  some  good  cattle  and  sheep^ 
Springfield  is  described  as  being  located  in  a  beaufiful 
prairie,  the  land  being  excellent,  Sec.  The  country  on 
the  Sangamon  river  is  spoken  of  as  beihg  "  wtUcd  by 
persons  apparently  not  much  accustomed  to  agriculture— 
at  least  on  any  improved  system."  The  farmers  have 
not  yet  introduced  the  cultivated  grasses,  except  in  a  few 
instances  on  a  very  small  scale.  He  called  on  one  ar- 
mer  who  had  resided  there  sixteen  years.  He  had  a  few 
yartls  of  blue  grass  in  front  of  his  house,  but  he  was  not 
much  disposed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  « new 

thing." 

Peoria  is  mentioned  as  a  beautiful  place,  rapidly  im- 
proving^  &c.  The  country  on  the  Rock  and  Fox  rivers^ 
is  spoken  of  as  being  very  flne—^good  for  sheep,  &c. 
Chicago  is  represcnteil  as  a  very  thriving  city,  doing  a 
great  business.  It  is  the  depot  for  an  immense  wheat- 
growing  region.  The  husbandry  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  Illinois  is  described  as  being  ver^  bad.  The 
weeds  were  growing,  says  Mr.  W.,  as  "  if  they  were 
contrnding  for  a  premium."  But  on  the  whole  he  thinks 
there  is  a  spirit  of  improvement  being  diffused,  which 
will  ultimately  be  productive  of  much  good. 


KENRICK'S  AMERICAN  ORCHARDIST. 


The  great  demand  for  this  standard  work,  having  near- 
ly exhausted  the  former  editions,  a  new  one,  making  the 
seventh,  has  been  lately  issued.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Kenrick*8  work  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  any 
one  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  in 
fact,  none  has  been  received  with  such  favor.  Mr.  K» 
informs  us  that  the  present  edition  has  been  revised  witb 
very  particular  care,  and  many  additions  made  to  the  for- 
mer editions.  In  1840-41-42,  Mr.  K.  visited  France  and 
England,  where  he  collected  much  information  which 
he  has  here  given.  To  the  list  of  fruits  which  was 
before  very  large,  he  has  added  several  new  kiiida 
which  have  been  lately  proved  at  the  garden  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  elsewhere  in  England  and 
in  Fi  anc^.  The  appendik  contains  excellent  remarks  on 
vegetables,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  ftc. 
Published  by  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  Boston. 


MACIUNE  FOR  DRAINING. 


Mr.  A.  Hodge,  jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  inquires  whether 
there  is  any  "  Yankee  invention  more  convenint  and  lets 
weighty"  than  tlie  English  drain'  plows.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  any  implement  invented  for  this  puprose  in 
this  country,  excepting  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  lat^  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  referred  to  in  our 
June  number,  p.  179.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ellsworth  may  be  in 
possession  of  some  particulars  in  relation  to  the  machine 
which  are  not  made  public  in  Kis  report.  We  find  de- 
scriptions of  several  machines  or  draining  plows  in  va- 
rious English  works,  but  they  all  require  great  strength  of 
team  to  work  them,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
they  would  in  this  country  be  found  useful.  If  any  of 
our  correspondents  can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  H.'s  inquiiy,  we  shall  feel  obliged. 

The  mummy  or  Egyptian  wheat,  has  proved  unprofita- 
ble, as  far  as  we  know.  It  does  not  become  reaiiily  ao- 
climated,  and  at  best  it  makes  only  an  inferior  flour. 
It  is  of  the  many  headed  variety  (Tritieum  composHum,) 
as  is  all  the  wheat  we  have  known  brought  from  Egypt. 
The  icUd-goote  wheat,  and  the  «  California,**  which  at  the 
south  attracted  so  mnch  attention  a  few  years  ago,  are 
merely  diflerent  names  for  the  same  variety. 

Onondaga  C^wUy  Cattle  Show  at  Syraauef  on  the  9il 
and  3d  days  of  October  next. 
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HILLING  "Potatoes. 


Several  yean  a|^o  we  made  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  hilling^  potatoes  was  of  any  advantage.  We  lefi 
two  rows  with  the  ground  level — those  on  each  side  were 
hilled  in  the  usual  mode.     At  1:arvcst  time  it  was  found 

by  careful  measurement,  that  the  two  rows  left  level,  |'qu!maux  are  able  to  eat  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  t| 
yielded  most — how  much  most*we  have  forgotten.  Since |; blubber,  and  drink  a  gallon  or  two  of  train-oil  perl 
that  time  we  never  "  hill  up^'  potatoes,  unless  the  grouml  A  large  amount  of  carbon  is  consumed  in  that  colj 
is  too  wet  and  we  want  to  turn  oflMhe  water.     An  inch  'mate  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat  of  the  body,  «i 


it  is  rapidly  conaumed  in  ozygeo^  or  by  ordinary  bi 
ing,  as  in  the  lungi  of  animals.  A  pound  of  Charcot 
maiie  to  give  off  an  intense  heat,  might  be  consuowi 
one  minute,  while  in  the  breathing  of  an  animal  a  p< 
of  charcoal  would  generally  be  consumed  in  twenty, 
hours.     From  this  it  is  easy  to   understand  how  the 


or  two  of  earth  over  the  tubers  wiM  keep  the  sun  from 
injuring  them,  and  that  is  all  that  is  needetl.  We  see 
some  one  who  signs  ''  An  Old  Farmer,'*  gives  (he  result 
of  an  experiment  of  this  nature  in  the  N.  £.  Farmer. 
He  left  two  rows  in  the  piece  unhillcd— or  only  gave 
them  a  little  earth  at  the  first  hoeing.  At  harvest  he 
measured  the  product  of  the  two  unbilled  rows,  as  well 
as  that  of  two  rows  on  each  side,  and  the  unhillcd  rows 
gave  jivt  peclu  more  (and  larger  potatoes)  than  either 
two  of  the  otfier  rows.  He  argues  (and  reasonably)  that 
by  hilling  we  deprive  the  crop  of  the  benefits  of  moist- 
ure. He  says  potatoes  need  a  mellow  soil,  but  this  can- 
not be  well  secured  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  hill 
After  planting.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Garden- 
er's Chronicle  says,  « mouliling  up  potatoes  retards  the 
formation  of  the  tubers."    The  editor  of  that  publication 

doubts  the  conclusion  of  his  correspondent,  and  says 

**  Potatoes  are  stunted  and  swollen  branches  proceeding 
from  the  sides  of  the  main  stems,  which  alone  rise  into 
the  air,  clothe  themselves  with  leaves,  and  so  eonvey 
their  fooil  to  their  undergroimd  progeny.     •    •    •    ^ifow 


INSECT  IN  GRASS. 
At  one  of  the  agricultural  meeting*  in  Altenv. 
winter,  Hon.  Mr.  Rhoades  obser\*ed  that  an  insects 
lar  to  tiiat  found  in  wheat,  sometimes  called  the  tt 
had  been  seen  in  grass.  We  have  this  season  discos 
in  the  spear-grass,  or  Kentucky  blue^rass,  (Poc  \ 
'ttnaif,)  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  insect  referred  to^ 
I  is  not,  however,  of  the  same  class  as  the  wheat  insed 
I  more  nearly  resembles  in  character  the  spindU  iron 
Indian  com,  classed  by  Dr.  Harris  under  the  name  1 
^agriada.  The  insect,  in  the  larvft  slate,  may  be  fo 
1  around  the  stem  of  the  grass  above  the  upper  joint. 
ISO  small  that  it  is  not  r«uUIy  seen  by  the  naked  eye,| 
jcept  when  nearly  full  grown.  We  have  not  yet  S 
the  quantity  of  lateral  branches  will  be  in  proportion  toll** *^**^  ^'  "  **"•  perfect  or  fly  state.  The  period  oj 
the  quantity  of  earth  through  which  the  item  passes  J  ja^^t^^  on  the  grass,  is  soon  after  the  head  makes  its 
tuben  are  lateml  branches,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  I  jPearance,  and  (judging  from  what  we  have  this  yearn 
tubers  will  be  reguUted  by  the  same  cause.    Moulding  continues  but  a  few  days— their   ravages  having  ca 

quantity  of 


must  be  supplied  by  large  quantities  of  food  which  i 
*  tains  carbon.  In  a  warm  climate  proportionablj 
|carbon  is  consumed  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat, 
'less  carbonaceous  food  is  required.  These  factrtb 
teach  the  necessity  of  keeping  animals  warm  in  winl 


tip  ta  a  contrivanoe  to  increase  the  quantity  of  earth 
.through  which  the  main  stems  have  to  pass,  and  should, 
therefore,  according  to  (he  theory,  be  a  beaeAcial  opera- 
tion." 

Now  we  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  "  potatoes 
4^0  atuixted  and  swollen  branches,"  &c.  We  believethat 
.potatoea  proceed  from  a  class  of  roots  or  stems  entirely 
different  from  others^  ami  designed  particularly  for  the 
production  of  tubers.  In  the  next  place  the  editor  con- 
tends that  as  «  moulding  up"  increases  the  number  of  la. 
teral  branches,  the  quantity  of  potatoes  would  also  be 
increased  by  the  same  means.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  a  somewhat  different  cbnclusioo.  We  admit  that  the 
large  quantity  of  earth  through  which  the  main  stem 
pastes  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  lateral 
branches,  but  we  have  not  found  this  increase  of 
branches  or  roots  accompanied  by  a  corresp<mding 
increase  in  the  weight  or  yield  of  potatoes.  lA  other 
words,  we  have  found  earthing  or  <<  moulding"  up,  to 
increase  the  number  of  roots,  and  the  number  of  tubers, 
but  not  the  yield  either  in  weight  or  measure,  because 
they  were  <'  »maU  potatoes."  We  have  also  noticed  that 
those  varieties  which  throw  out  a  great  number  of  lateral 
branches,  produce  many  tubers  in  number,  but  few  in  the 
aggregate  weight. 

The  editor  speaks  of  potatoes  being  produced  in  the 
dark  which  formed  all  over  the  branches,  of  which  he 
gives  an  engraving.  We  have  often  seen  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  this  way — have  found  them  very  numerous,  but 
never  knew  any  but  small  sized  ones  grown  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

CARBON  CONSUMED  BY  ANIMALS. 


Most  farmers  have  noticed  the  greater  quantity  of  food 
re<iuired  by  animals  when  exposed  to  a  cold  atmosphere, 
thsJi  when  placeil  in  one  of  moderate  temperature.  The 
true  reason  for  this  is,  that  carbon  is  as  necessary  for  the 
support  of  animal  life  and  heat,  as  for  the  support  of 
flame,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  food  which  the 
animals  require,  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  cold  to  which  they  are  exposed.  We  find  this 
principle  well  illustrated  in  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Nesbit  in  a  late  speech  before  an  agricultural  association 
in  England.  The  same  amount  of  heat  is  said  to  be  gen- 
erated by  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  cbareoal,  whether 


before  the  grass  comes  into  bloom.  The  etTects  of 
insect  are  easily  seen  by  the  dead  grass.  The  rgf^  fi 
which  It  proceeils,  seems  to  be  deposited  between 
stem  and  leaf,  (or  sheath,)  and  the  larvs  preys  on 
juices  and  tender  part  of  the  stem,  which  soon  arai 
to  die  and  turn  white  down  to  the  first  joint.  We « 
noticed  on  some  fields  where  the  kind  of  grass  mentia 
prevails,  that  neatly  all  the  heads  were  dead.  We  b 
not  seen  it  on  any  other  kinds  of  grass  than  that  n 
tioned.  "  We  should  not  suppose  that  it  would  occu 
much  damage,  as  it  only  attacks  the  stalk  in  the  mas 
described,  and  the  variety  of  grass  to  which  it  seemi 
be  confined  is  chiefly  valued  for  its /saves,  which  aie 
iqjured,  and  probably  not  lessened  in  quantity. 


Berkshire  .\nd  Sand-Hill  Hogs.—A  writer  in 
Southern  Planter,  objects  to  the  Berkshire,  and  what 
calls  "  No-bont**  (China)  hogs,  that  they  have  too  d 
legs,  too  large  a  body,  and  too  little  ability  to  g^t  11 
food.  He  says,  «  give  me  something  of  the  South  d 
Una  Sand-IIill  hog,  a  hearing  ear,  (at  least  in  acorn  tin 
a  light  body  and  long  legs,  then  a  good  range,  and  1 1 
ensure  meat  enough." 

These  objections  remind  us  of  a  similar  one  we  he 
from  a  large  farmer  at  the  w^est.  Neighbor  C.  was 
commending  to  neighbor  A.,  the  improved  bned* 
swine.  Their  propensity  to  fatten,  the  fine  quality 
their  fleshand  their  quiet  dis^iositions,  werehi£^hlyex|(i 
ed.  A.  listened  to  the  eulogium  for  a  while  with  iii< 
attention,  when  accosting  C,  he  said,  <' but  can  yours 
breed  run  well  t"  "  Oh  no,"  said  C,  « they  can  ban 
run  at  all."  *•  Well  then,"  rejoined  A.,  «'l  don't  wj 
any  of  'cm,  for  I  intend  my  hogs  shall  get  their  ii" 
somehow,  and  I  would  nt  give  a  cent  for  one  that  cwii 
out -run  a  dog,^^  To  those  farmers  who  want  hog«  to  "f 
their  own  fodder,"  we  say,  take  the  "  longleg«  andlifi 
body."  Then  "with  a  good  range,"  (and  tbcy  » 
scarcely  permit  you  to  set  boumls  to  their  **  range, ')j^ 
may  have  plenty  of  hogs  and  a  lUtU  "  meat^  (not  pf>^ 
provided  you  can  catch  it. 

Damp  Beds  and  catching  coid.— Visitors  are  oft< 
lodged  in  beds  not  in  common  use,  and  which  ^'^'^^ 
consequence,  contracted  a  dampness,  causing  ^^ 
colds.    To  prevent  completely  this  disaster,  spread 
weU  aired  blanket  on  ibe  bed-tiek,  and  the  sbeeti  oftii 
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CALX'S  CHURN. 


Tb  BOW tfte best  ehwm  ever  made.  Any  quan- 
%ifbaeir.fiiBDiie  pound  to  twenty-five  poumb,  cain 
ll^nft/iroMtine.  It  works  easily,  without  wast- 
[I7  ana,  n  easily  cleaned ,  is  very  durable,  and 
I (fc«  btSer  in  a  short  time. 

by  R.  Sinclair,  Jr.  9t  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 
\^  fte  principal  implement  establishments  at  Bos- 


tains  of  September  aided  ^be  ripening^  of  potatoes 
vrhere  the  vines  had  not  dried  up;  but  where  this  took 
place  during:  the  drouth  j  they  proved  watery  and  inumtuie. 
We  are  certain  tnc  ripening  of  com  and  potatbes  was 
delayed  some  three  weeks  at  least,  on  our  &rm  by  the 
drouth ;  and  nothing  but  the  favorable  weather  of  Sep- 
tember, and  their  exemption  from  the  frosts  so  gene- 
ral in  the  northern  states,  gave  them  their  chance  fiir 
maturity. 

Since  tbe*above  was  written,  we  have  noticed  a  paper 
from  a  correspondent  of  an  eastern  paper,  in  which  the 
mxae  views  are  taken  of  this  matter  that  we  have  ek- 
pressed.  The  writer  says, — "  My  early  potatoes  whicb 
were  planted  ami  up  in  good  season,  were  not  riper,  if 
so  ripe,  Aug.  30,  as  they  have  generally  averaged  in  &• 
vorable  seasons  at  the  30th  of  July.  My  com  was  lik»- 
wise  nearly  a  month  behind  its  growth,  and  so  of  most 
other  vegetables  we  harvest  in  the  iall,  and  it  appears 
that  vegetables  which  do  not  require  but  four  jnonths  in 
favorable  seasons  to  come  to  matuiity,  will  tAls  year  re- 
quire nearly  five;  and  it  is  not  because  we  have  not  had 
a  sofficiency  of  sunshine  and  heat,  for  I  think  we  have 
had  a  fair  average  compared  with  seasons  in  past  years.'' 

Next  to  com  and  potatoes,  apples  appeared  to  be  stop- 
ped in  their  growth  and  their  maturity  more  checked 
than  other  plants  or  fruits  ^  and  we  have  rarely  witnessed 
more  rapid  changes  tlian  occurred  in  what  should  have 
been  eai'ly  fruit?,  su<A  as  the  Sweet  Bough  and  White 
Harvest  apples,  where  after  the  great  heat  ttid  drouth^ 
the  earth  was  again  saturated  with  water  by  rain*  We 
have  seen  some  curious  results  from  this  suspension  of 
growth  in  the  potato.  Where  rains  supervened,  shoote 
put  out  from  the  tubers  of  those  vines  longest  deadf  as 
they  would  from  roots  planted  in  the  spring. 


OF  DROUTH    OH  THE 
PLANTS. 


MATURITY   OF 


Katoes. 


last  ytu  was  remarkaible  for  its  unusual  high 

particularly  the    months   of  August   and 

T,  aad  Rarcely  less  so  for  the  want  of  rain  which 

I  fxperieaeed  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

d;  months  were  cold  and  vegetation  backward. 

ras  of  course  late,  and  the  planted  crops  did 

fonranl  as  rapidly  as  seemed  necessary  to  en- 

licML,    This  was  especially  the  case  with  corn 

In  July  the   teinperature  changed :  froiii 

. »«  aoil  cool,  it  tiecan^e  dry  and  hot,  and  in  some 

^  ttiis  drrneis  became  a  drouth  of  great  severity. 

'  :tl]eearlvpartof  the  hot  weather,  planted  crops 

(ff ith npidiiy,  but  the  want  of  rain  soon  checked 

th.  aad  for  a  month  or  more  tlic  plants  seemed 

sSaiiooary.    In  some  places  the  potato  stopped 

if.  the  \iiie  died,  and  the  appearance  of  a  mature 

■«u  exhibited;  but  the  root  showed  that  the  su^:- 

)c(  the  g;rowth,  hail  at  the  same  time  checked  the 

toButoriiy,  and  though  the  vine  might  be  dry 

[flomberoot  remained  green  and  immature.    W^e 

^(eid  of  lome  twenty  acres  of  com,  that  was  just 

K?  to  lilk  at  the  time  the  drouth  set  in  most  se- 

for  nearly  a  month  there  was  not  a  day,  except 

'•rJTO  on  which  slight  showers  occurred,  in  which 

Ji^vrtof  the  com  did  not  curl  from  the  heat  more 

J«   Ikiring  (his  time  ears  set,  the  com  silked,  but 

7^^  did  not  forai,  and  more  than  double  the  usual 

F»i?*«J  between  the  throwing  out  of  the  silk  and 

■ars^j  ean  fit  for  roasting,  that  usually  does.     It  be- 

•fiiileof  that  unless  the  month  of  September  was 

^'y  iavonble  the  crop  of  com  would  be  small,  and 

*«T  fwm  frost  much  endangered.     Fortunately  our 

"^  "^  fittt  respect  were  unfounded ;  that  month  was 

y*^e,  our  core  the  first  of  October  was  untouched  by 

"-'•  ml  an  avenge  crop  of  full  sound  com  was 

^^3  nor  experience  and  observation,  however,  we 
^*»««aced  that  plants  make  very  little  approach  to 
^7of  ripeninf,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  tempe- 
^>  wiless  a  plendful  supply  of  water  be  present  at 
^^  tixBe.  Heat  ami  moisture  are  the  indispensable 
^Jjsof  the  (Rowth  and  maturity  of  plants,  and  ei- 
"^•>»M,wmbe«wiadiMftetiudordettniethre.  The 


EAIU.Y  SEEDLING  PEARS. 


There  is  an  impression  abroad  which  has  had  a  great 
tendency  to  prevent  the  general  introduction  of  that  ex^ 
cellent  fruit,   the  pear,   and  that  is,  that  (he  man  who 
{ plants  the  young  tree,  mnst  be  fortunate  indeed  if  he  Uvea 
.to  partake  of  the  fruit.     That  tliis  impression  isamlsla- 
■  kcn  one  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of  VanMonsy 
who  has  gro\vn  thousands  if  not  millions  of  pears  from 
the  seed  to  fruiting  in  from  six  to  eight  years,  and  in  ma- 
ny instances  in  even  much  less  time.    His  object  has 
I  been  by  cross  impregnation  to  produce  new  and  finer  va- 
;  ricties,  and  early  fruiting  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
I  this  plan.    The  result  is  well  known  to  every  orchardist 
'and  fruit  grower  in  the  country,  in  the  rich  fmitshe  has 
•  produced,  and  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
We  find  in  the  New  Gen.  Farmer,  a  proof  that  such  ear- 
ly fruiting  is  not  confined  to  the  old  world.     At  the  last 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Canandaigua,  a  basket  of  beautiful 
pears  were  exhibited,  raised  from  seed,  and  the  tree  <ml^ 
four  years  old.     Four  years  since  the  grower,  John  Cro- 
foot,  took  a  fine  pear  of  the  variety  called  Catherine, 
and  planted  it  entire  in  a  rich  spot  in  his  garden.    Seve- 
ral young  trees  came  up  from  it,  and  grew  vigorously* 
Taking  some  leaves  from  the  parent  fruit,  he  selected  the 
shoot  most  resembling  the  original,  and  pulled  the  oth- 
ers.   Stimulating  manures  were  applied  to  the  tree,  and 
it  grew  vigorously.    Last  year,  being  four  years  old,  and 
about  six  feet  high,  it  blossomed  finely,  and  produced 
j  about  two  dozen  of  beautiful  pears,  more  resembling-  the 
I  St.  Germains  than  the  Caterinc,  and  equal  if  not  superior 
to.  the  latter  fmit»     This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  precocity  in  a  pear  tree,  and  should  induce  fur- 
ther attempts  at  this  kind  of  culture. 


Crops  i.v  N.  Carolina. — From  a  letter  to  the  editors, 
dated  Red  House,  May  25 — <•  The  crops  of  com,  wheat 
and  oats,  were  never  more  promising.  We  have  had 
the  earliest  spring  ever  known  in  this  region  of  country. 
This  section  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  com,  wheat, 
oats,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  com  and  wheat  crops  are 
very  forward.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  now  preparing 
to  cut  wheat,  and  will  be  in  the  midst  of  harvest  next 
week." 


To  PRESEBVE  IRON  FBOM  itXTST. — ^Hcat  the  iroiito  red- 
ness, Joit  perceptible  in  the  darir,  then  cool  it  in  tallow* 
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GRAPE  CULTURE. 


From  Wilson's  Economy  of  the  Kitchon  Garden,  wc 
tftke  the  folio win|^  directions  for  the  training:  of  the  e:ra?i} 
▼ine.  The  first  is  calculated  for  a  scale  where  the  plait 
is  to  cover  a  space  eight  feet  in  widths  and  of  any  heiglu 
from  eight  to  eigAteen  feet  or  more. 

No.  1  on  the  plate  is  a  representation  of  the  plant  when 
set  out)  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  cutting,  and  is  tii 
be  cut  off  to  one  good  bud,  as  at  a.  The  lower  bud  Is 
seldom  counted,  and  only  the  upper  bud  is  to  be  allowed 
to  produce  one  shoot;  the  young  buds  on  this  shoot  will 
many  of  them  slioot  out  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
which  should  be  pinched  oflT. 

No.  2  represents  the  plant  of  one  shoot,  one  year  after 
being  planted,  and  is  to  be  cut  down  to  4 wo  good  buds, 
as  at  b,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high  from  the 
ground.  The  shoots  from  these  two  buds  are  to  be 
trained  to  a  trellis,  horizontally,  to  a  distance  of  four  feet, 
and  then  their  ends  pinched  ok,  as  we  intend  the  plant  to 
flu  a  space  in  width  of  eight  feet. 

No.  3  represents  the  plant  two  years  after  setting  out, 
vith  the  two  last  year's  horizontal  shoots  as  they  must  be 
cut  into  three  good  buds.  The  two  buds  next  to  the  stem, 
are  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  and  grow  upright  as  high  as 
they  please,  to  be  tieil  up  to  the  trellis,  and  the  end  buds 
to  be  trained  horizontally,  to  the  limits  of  three  or  four 
feet  distance,  and  again  pinched  off. 

No.  4  represents  the 
plant  three  years  from 
setting  out  with  its 
two  last  year's  upright 
shoots,  as  they  must 
be  cut  down  to  four 
good  buds,  which  are 
this  year  to  bear  fruit, 
and  the  horizontal  cut 
into  three  good  bud$; 
their  shoots  arc  all  to 
be  (rained  upright, 
which  will  complete 
the  head  of  your  vine 
with  eight  branches 
ataboutonc  footapart. 
No.  5  represents  the 
vine  four  years  after 
setting  out,  witli  the 
two  centre  branches  that  bore  fruit  last  year,  as  they 
must  be  cut  down  near  to  their  origin.  The  two  next 
cut  down  to  four  buds  for  bearing  fruiJ.  The  next 
two  to  one  good  bud,  for  producing  one  good  wood  shooU 


The  next  and  last  two,  to  three  trads  for  beariog  , 
(ts  regular  enlturc,  afterwards,  is  to  cut  four  (j 
>ranches  low  down,  and  to  leave  f->ur  longer  to 
'ruit  alternately,  always  allowmg  the  branches  that 
f.-ui'.  the  one  year,  to  be  out  down,  for  recovering  2 
s  loot  again  for  bearing  the  next.  The  other  n.o 
t  'ainin^,  is  called  horizontal  training:,  but  may  be  t 
led  to  any  height  or  distance,  so  ai  you  retain  ihe  i 
ng  shoot,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  very  low  tpu 
iutting  it  off.  n 

No.  6  represeu 
plant  when  Ml  oQ 
tame  age  as  (be  c 
to  be  cut  also  t 
good  bud,  as  at  e. 
bnil  to  be  allow 
produce  one 
shoot. 

No.  7  represen 
plant  one  year  afti 
ting  outfto  be  cat 
to  three  good  btj 
at  s.  The  shootj 
the  upper  one  oft, 
is  to  be  trained  up< 
and  the  two  \om] 
to  be  trained  hoi 
tally. 

No.  8  represes 
plant  two  jean 
setting  out,  the  leading  shoot  of  which  is  to  be  cut  do 
nine  buds  as  at  s.  The  upper  bud  to  be  allowed  to  %Lxk 
right,  and  all  the  others  horizontally;  four  feet fros 
dide.  The  two  last  year's  horizontal,  cut  as  they  m 
o  one  good  bud,  its  shoots  to  be  trained  as  ii « 
year. 

No.  9  represents- Che  plant  three  years  after  settiai 
with  its  branches  cut  as  they  must  be.  The  two! 
ones  to  three  good  buds  for  bearing  fruit.  Thenex 
cut  lo  one  good  bud  for  wood.  The  next  two.  to 
for  fruit.  The  next  two,  to  one.  The  other  two  10 1 
and  the  leading  one  again  to  nine.  The  upper  bud  lo 
its  shoots  continue  upright — ^the  other  eight  horizos* 

No.  10  represents  the  plant  four  years  from  sctUfli 
with  its  branches  cut  as  they  must  be.  The  lower 
lo  one  good  bud;  the  second  two,  to  three  budi 
third  two  to  one;  tlie  fourth  two  to  three;  thefifd) 
to  one:  the  sixth  two  to  three;  the  seventh  two  to 
the  eighth  two  to  three;  the  ninth  two  to  one,  as 
leading  shoot  to  nine  buds,  all  to  be  managed  in  thftf 
way  as  last  year.  And  in  this  way  you  may  coniio^ 
plant  as  far  as  there  is  room:  when  that  is  ternW 
cut  off  your  leading  shoot,  and  regulate  all  the  bori^ 
branches  so  that  they  may  bear  fruit  and  woodalteri 
ly  to  the  end  of  the  grape  vine's  existence. 

It  miiy  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  firsts 
described  for  ti'kining  the  vine,  the  two  horizontal  bra 
es  or  arms  to  support  the  upright  shoots,  are  inteixfa 
extend  four  feet  from  each  side  of  tlie  main  stem,  aq 
each  of  them  are  to  be  selected  four  upright  brag 
which  will  make  theni  about  a  foot  apart.  It  will  b< 
ccssary  to  rub  off  any  intermediate  buds,  so  as  toregl 
them,*^ to  be  placed  at  proportionate  distances,  Auj 
ter  they  are  once  cut  down  to  one  buil,  the  nc5f  jj 
cutting-  down  would  be  a  joint  higher,  ami  thismtyj 
ly  be  allowed  for  a  year  or  two;  bnt  whenever  they 
too  far  above  the  arms,  by  cutting  down  to  the  lowerj 
nev/  bud,  they  must  be  cut  down  on  the  old  wood  w 
'their  origin,  and  only  one  good  shoot  allowei!  togfr 
any  other  bud  to  be  rubbed  off.  And  the  famemH 
be  observed  in  cutting  all  those  trained  on  a  hom^j 
plan.  In  directing  vine  buds  to  be  left  on  the  !«« 
shoot,  it  is  only  intended  in  ca-.e  the  plant  be  very  s'l^ 
and  vigorous;  should  it  not  be  so,  it  wouWbeleltel 
cut  it  to  five,  or  even  to  three  buds;  in  which  case  tH 
would  be  only  one  or  two  branches  on  each  side  insi 
of  four,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate;  and  the  choice  of  nt 
bers  should  always  be  regulated  by  the  strength  and  0 
dilion  of  the  vine. 

Out  of  every  thousand  men,  Iwen^-eight  die  ami'jal 
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piafEVTS  FOR  CULTIVATINO 
OTHER  CROPS. 


CORN   ANr 


.rrooaii  thcnid  be  kept  light.    In  some  institnces 

I  li  J  oat  oaf  orally  too  heavy,  anU  where  this  is  (he 

It.  'je  use  of  aome  implement  that  will  merely  cut  up 

tttdsj  wems  all  that  is  necessary  in  cultivating 

Ic-op.  A  light  harrow  and  cultivator  are  perhaps  as 

^  .aplfmeots  as  can  be  used.     But  where  the  g^round 

\vinmpaet,  something  is  required  to  loosen  it,  and 

It  rtWit  a  chance  to  penetrate  and  obtain  the  sub- 

.  iMCCsary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.     The  eoni- 

irnr,  though  much  used,  we  think  is  not  the  right 

iiT'aiooIfor  (his  businen.    It  throws  the  soil  too 

iQ  riil^s,  and  insleaid  of  loosening,  its  pressure 

I  If  sabstntum  heavier  than   it  was  before.    We 

L:*ft,  ^erally  soppoee  ourselves  in  ailvance  of  oth- 

|:^  pnper  coostraction  and  use  of  implements  of 

te'ry :  but  in  (he  use  of  the  right  kind  of  implements 

int'ng  Indian  com,  the  south  ftnd  west  are  aheail 

Tliey  Qsea  coulter,  a  shovel  plow,  and  a  cnltiva- 

lir^rtic;  as  either  is  most  suitable.    The  coulter  Is 

ut.  jct  very  efiec  Jve  implement,  particularly  use- 

|;=  HKric^  deep  tillage,  which  it  effected  without 

t'r-ie  ^wing  crop,  or  inverting  the  surface 

|),«r:tMiagreat  security  against  drouth.    The  im- 

i>iiaxtimes  nuule   with  two  points,  as  in  the 


red  eot  The  late  Uon.  James  M.  Garnet  of 
nuDty,  Va.,  hi^^hly  recommended  (his  tool 
^):j^atiDg  com,  and  g^ave  the  following  directions 
iking  such  an  one  as  is  here  represented : 
!ie  lower  part  is  made  out  of  inch  square  iron,  flat- 
iikl  vell-steeleil  at  the  points,  and  is  twenty -two 
i«  long.  The  uprig^ht  port  is  of  bar-iron,  about 
iacbes  wide  by  five-eightbt  thick,  and  should  be 
» inches  high  from  the  top  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bar.  The  front  and  hinder  edge  of  ttfe  upright 
be  left  square,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  break, 
to  cot  a  root  with  a  coulter.  A  half  uich 
•boh  will  suffice  to  fasten  the  upright  in  the  mor- 
:roDgh  (he  beam,  which  mortice  shoultl  have  a 
irao  plate  above  and  below,  made  so  exactly  to  fit 
of  the  coulter,  as  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place.  The 
tpiteh  for  the  beam  of  a  two-horse  plow'  should  be 
lo  the  beam  of  the  coulter." 
ihovcl-pk)w  conaiats  of  a  beam  and  liandles  simi- 
*  that  of  (be  coulter  above  repijesented.  The  share 
of  wrought  iron  laid  with  steel,  some  what  re- 
%  a  round-pointed  spade  or  shovel.  The  poin 
11  be  drawn  forwanl  and  the  si«Us  bent  back  so  tha 
win  be  similar  to  a  cultivator  tooth.  The 
ji  bsSened  on  by  a  screw-bolt  to  a  piece  of  wooil. 
i  ioches  iqnare,)  morticed  into  the  the  beam.  This 
tmen!,  when  righ:ly  made,  is  very  useful.  It  is 
I'ly  Dsade  badly,  which  prejiulioes  those  who  never 
^  ^Sood  one,  against  them.  The  share  is  commonly 
>tM  sear  at  right  angles  with  the  beam,  which  pre 
^^•^  ibe  tool  from  drawing  readily  into  the  ground, 
*>I  while  attached  to  the  horse  occasions  it  to  have  an 
*^!^^i  jamping  motion.  If  the  share  is  rightly  set,  it 
vii)  bp  dnvn  into  (he  ground  by  the  natural  draught, 
*>l  vork  in  any  ground  Well,  and  will  do  better  work 
1*^  Kamps  or  stones  than  any  other  implement.  The 
'^  Kny  be  made  of  any  width  or  size,  or  shares 
^*^ife«at  width  may  be  made  to  fit  the  same  woal- 
*^tana  oieil  u  needed.  A  wheel  of  proper  size  at- 
^(dto  the  beam,  for  land  not  too  rough,  would  be 
hndn  advantage  in  impatting  tteadinets  of  motion, 
>*}aahlingthe  ptowmaa  to  regulate  tbf  ilet>lh  with 
*>t  caie  lad  precision.    A  good  plow  of  this  kind,  al- 


though it  more  thoroughly  loosens  the  soil  than  a  com- 
mon plow,  yet  leaves  it  less  thrown  into  ridges  and  in 
better  order.  Tlie  best  farmers  pass  the  the  cultivator 
through  immediately  after  the  shovel-plow,  at  the  last 
time  of  working  the  coin,  which  leaves  the  ground  suf- 
ficiently level. 

In  cultivating  a  crop  on  awanl-gound,  the  sod  ought . 
not  to  be  turned  up  the  first  season.  Unless  the  furrows 
become  run  together  by  heavy  rains,  or  settle  down  too 
hard,  decomposition  will  more  cflTectually  take  place,  and 
the  gases  evolveil  will  be  more  efiectually  taken  up  by 
by  the  crop,  if  the  sod  is  left  undisturbed.  Should  it  be 
expedient  to  loosen  the  soil,  the  coulter  will  do  it  with- 
out bringing  the  grass  to  the  surface,  and  the  shovel-plow 
with  its  thin,  sharp  edge,  will  shave  the  furrows  just  as 
is  wished  without  breaking  them.  A  shovel-plow  of 
small  size  may  be  run  very  close  to  the  com,  and  sufficient 
earth  may  be  thrown  by  it  to  bury  and  kiU  the  small 
weeds  around  the  hill,  without  doing  any  hurt.' 

Potatoes  need  a  little  earth  thrown  around  them— joal 
enough  to  keep  the  sun  and  air  from  injuring  the  tubers. 
The  cultivator  and  shovel-plow  will  generally  do  the 
work  right. 

For  tumeps,  beet^  &c.,  some  tool  is  wanted  that  will  (Ait 
the  ground  fine  and  kill  the  weeds,  and  at  the  same  time 
run  near  the  plants  without  doing  harm.  It  most 
not  throw  the  earth  towartis  the  plants  because  while 
they  are  small  a  slight  burying  will  kill  them.  A  frame 
like  a  cultivator  with  sharp  harrow-teeth,  and  strong  but 
thar])  knives,  turned  in,  will  cut  every  thing  close  up  .to 
the  planfs. 

In  cultivating  all  crops,  it  should  be  made  a  primary 
object  to  keep  down  the  weeds  from  the  outset— they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  least  headway.  The 
harrow,  cultivator  or  plow,  should  be  kept  constantly 
moving,  and  by  due  attention  to  this,  the  use  of  (he  hoe 
or  hantt-labor  may  be  in  a  great  degree  rendered  unne- 
cessary. 

Driving  Horses  with  a  Sinol^p  Line. — ^While  on 
the  subject  of  cultivating  com,  &c.,  we  cannot  avoid 
saying  a  word  oh  the  mode  of  driving  horses  with  a 
single  line,  practiced  at  the  south  and  west.  Horses  well 
broken  to  this  mode,  are  much  more  easily  governed  by 
the  driver  than  by  the  other  mode.  They  will  generally 
go  straighter  forward,  and  in  marking  out  furrows  ibr 
planting,  or  working  among  com,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  a  boy  to  ride — a  man  skillful  at  flie  business  will  mark 
out  his  rows,  for  half  a  mile  in  length,  as  straight  air  if 
itone  by  a  line..  The  horse  is  soon  habituated  to  the 
mode — he  learns  that  a  steady  puff  is  intended  to  bring 
him  to  the  10,  and  a  Jsrfc  lo  incline  him  to  the  HgM. 

llie  heavy  six -horse  teams  to  be  seen  on  the  Natioilal 
road,  are  all  driven  by  a  single  line  attached,  to  the  lead- 
er, or  near  forws^  horse'.  The  off  horses  are  coupled 
to  the  near  onea.  It  is  true  horses  may  be  so  disciplined 
that  they  will  go  right  without  any  line,  being  fully  un- 
der con^mand  of  the  driver's  voice,  but  they  are  tfot 
often  foimd  so,  and  for  managing  one  horse,  only,  we 
decidedly  prefer  the  single  line  instead  of  using  double 
lines,  or  heating  the  horse  by  putting  a  boy  on  his  bat^c. 


TO  KILL  OOPHEB8,  he. 


An  animal  by  some  called  the  gopher,  a  species  of 
mole,  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  meadow  grounds* 
by  throwing  up  little  mounds  of  earthi  which  buries  apid 
destroys  the  grass.  We  have  heretofore  given  various 
„nio<lesof  destroying  them,  one  of  which,  with  a  cut  of 
tiie  (rap,  will  be  found  at  page  70  of  vol.  10.  A  writer 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  (John  Sherfry,)  says  he  poisons 
hem  with  arsenic  in  the  following^  manner: — "I  take  a 
small  potatoe  and  slick  holes  into  i(  with  my  pocket 
'roifo  or  a  sharp  stick,  and  put  into  the  holes  a  lilUe  arse- 
oic;  then  I  go  where  they  have  last  been  digging,  and 
wi;h  a  spade  or  hoe  open  their  tunnel,  and  drop  in 
the  .potato.  I  then  put  in  a  wisp  of  straw  or  grass  or. 
any  thing  else  that  will  keep  the  ground  from  closing  the 
runnel,  and  cover  it  ttp  with  earth.  Sometimes  one  can 
discover  them  when  they  have  a  hole  open,  throwing 
out  earth}  that  is  the  beat  time  to  roll  a  potato  in.^ 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


We  are  MpVT  ^  pereeive  tbmt  the  subject  of  introiluc- 
in|^  agricultunl  books  into  the  eommon  schools  and  com- 
mon school  libraries,  is  atttracting:  much  attention,  and 
are  pleased  to  give  the  foUowing  Report  sabmitted  to 
the  State  Convention  of  Superintendents  of  schools,  lately 
assembled  at  Rochester.  Heretofore,  little  or  no  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  has  been  within  the  reach  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  generally,  and  they  have  grown 
up  ignorant,  in  too  many  cases,  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jects with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  art  by  which  they  are  tb  obtain  a  live- 
lihood. We  have,  however,  no  doubt,  that  the  interest 
now  awakened  will  be  the  means  of  soon  bringing  for- 
ward some  suitable  works  for  our  schools  and  school  li- 
braries, which  will  be  an  important  aid  to  a  sound  and 
iise(\il  education. 

Mr.  ^atchin  presented  the  following  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  introducing  the  study  of  agriculture  in  common 
schools,  recommending  that  it  be  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  school  exercises,  and  that  more  agricultural 
works  be  pUced  in  the  libraries. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sul^t  of  introducing  the  stody  of  agriculture 
as  a  branch  of  education  in  our  sclfools,  re8p9<^ully  re- 
port. 

That,  as  agriculture  is  the  art  on  which  all  other  arts 
depend,  and  the  profession  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
our  population  are  engaged,  its  improvement  and  pros- 
perity is  a  suly'ect  of  the  highest  importance;  and  the 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  elements  and  scientific  principles  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  especially  to  the 
older  class  of  pupils. 

The  rapid  progress  which  has  of  late  years  been  made 
ia  those  parts  where  the  discoveries  bf  science  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  iraprovemeht  of  agriculture,  af- 
fords the  strongest  evidence  of  the  importance  of  difiVis- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the- principles  upoA  which  these  im- 
provements are  ba&ed,  among  those  who  are  soon  to  be- 
com,e  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  our  naturally  fertile, 
though  much  abused  soil.  There  can  be  no  donbt  but 
that  s^ch  knowledge,  if  properly  imparted,  would  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  improve  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
antX  elevate  the  profession  to  that  high  rank  in  public  es- 
timation which  it  so  justly  deserves. 

Your  committee  have  perceived,  however,  that  there 
are  numerous  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
ths^  it  requires  more  deliberate  consideration  than  they 
have  bestowed  upon  it,  to  devise  the  best  means  for  ac- 
eomplishiug  the  object.  Much  can  be  done  by.  the  intro- 
duction of  books  on  agriculture  into  the  district  school 
libraries.  This  object  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  New- York  ^tate  Agricultural  Society,  and 
premiums. are  now  offered  for  the  best  enays  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  still  wanting  a  suitable  text  hook  on 
aguculture,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

In  view  of  this  whole  subject,  therefore,  the  commit- 
t60  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  subject  to'  the  earnest 
consideration  of  this  convention,  and  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

IU$ohed,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  teachers, 
as  (ar  as  is  in  their  power,  to  imiiart  instruction  on  agri- 
culture, by  occasional  dialogues  or  conversations,  and 
the  reading  of  agricnltuml  books  and  periodicals,  so  as 
to  explain  the  principles  of  this  art,  and  show  its  respec- 
tability and  importance  to  themselves  and  society. 

MUtolvedf  That  the  convention  deem  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  our  school  libraries  contain  more  works 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  suitable  foi- 
the  perusal  of  the  young;  and  therefore  we  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  the  trustees  of  school  districts  under 
our  charge  to  purchase  works  of  that  character. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  as  county  superintendents, 
take  the  subiject  into  consideration,  and  be  prepared,  at 
our  next  annual  convention,  to  express  our  opinions  re- 
specting it,  and  to  act  decisively  upon  it,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Retolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  bow  appointed 
lo  take  this  matter  under  their  special  consklenvkion»  and 


rei>ort  thereon  at  our  next  flnn"^l  conTeotion;  aaj 
the  State  Agricultural  Socie^  l>e  requited  also  to  a| 
a  committee  to  confer  with  them. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  to  take  th^ 

ject  into  consideration,  and  report  ai  the  neztconve 

■ 

TURNEP  FJLY. 


The  Brasnca  tribe  of  vegetables,  (tumep,  cabbai 
dish,  &c.)  is  attacked  by  a  little  black,  shining  bee 
which  entomologists  have  given  the  name  of  Haltk 
rived  from  a  word  signifying  to  leap.  It  is  iionu 
called  the  tumep  ilea,  sand  ilea,  &c.  The  same  or ; 
similar  insect  is  sometimes  quite  destructive  to  o 
bers  and  other  vines,  while  they  are  In  the  first  le 
England  this  beetle,  or  flea,  is  ealled  <<  the  fiy.'^ 
the  most  formitlable  enemy  to  the  tnmep  cultar 
great  precautions  are  used  to  guard  against  iu  n^ 
In  this  country  it  also  not  unfrequently  destroys  ih 
nep  crop,  almost  ss  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance; 
ground.  Various  remedies  have  been  devised  agai 
such  as  sprinkling  the  plant  with  plaster,  air-tJ 
lime,  ashes,  watering  the  plants  with  alkaline  or 
solutions,  &c.  &c. 

The  best  applications  are  undoubtedly  those  i 
most  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  l>ecause  ai 
as  they  are  in  rough  leaf,  they  are  safe. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soc 
Council,  various  remedies  for  the  attack  of  the  fly 
proposed  and  discussed.     Mr.  Beard,  agent  to  tht 
of  Buckingham,  mentioned  an  experiment  he  had  I 
He  took  an  old  sack,,  ripped   it  open,  and  nailed  it 
pole  the  size  of  a  pitch -fork  handle,  leaving  the.es 
the  pole  about  eight  inches  longer  at  each  end  tha 
sacking.    He  then  smeared  one  side  with  tar,  after 
two  men  drew  the  sacking,  tarred  side  downwards, 
larly  over  the  field,  letting  it  sweep  the  ground  at 
gle  of  about  forty -five  degrees,  fresh  tarring  with  a 
as  often  as  required.    He  caught  great   numbers  of 
beetles  or  flies,  and  saved  the  crop.     He  has  pursu 
plan  for  several  years,  and  has  not  had  occasioo  to 
up  a  single  acre  from  the  efibcts  of  the  fly.    He  pi 
gas  tar,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  stronger  x 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  go  over  a  field  more  than 
but  the  work  can  be  done  with  great  expedition. 

Another  gentleman  spoke  of  his  experience  whieb 
been  very  successful.  A  month  before  he  begins  to 
l^is  tumeps,  he  provides  vessels  for  the  reception  of 
seed,  adding  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  seed,  half  a 
of  linseed  oil,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  mixed,  i 
adds  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  every  morning 
the  whole  rubbed  between  the  hands  to  get  the  seedi 
proper  state  for  drilling.  He  has  practiceil  this  oi 
(ifr  twenty  years  without  a  single  ikilure. 

.  There  is  also  another  insect  which  does  consido^ 
damage  to  tumeps,  radishes,  &c.,  commonly  called  ( 
fi^ggot'—(An$homyi9  BranicOj  of  entomologists.) 
.The  parent  fly  deposits  eggs  near  the  crown  of 
planta— tha  larvts,  aa  soon  aa  hatched,  make  their  way 
to  the  root,  whioh  they  perfbrate  in  cTeiy  directiooj  li 
therfe  till  full  grown  and  ready  to  pass  into  their 
stages.    Whole  fields  of  tumeps  and  radishes  sre 
t^es  rendered  worthless  by  them.  .    I 

Kollar  mys— <<  the  only  way  of  dlmlnishiDgtbiid 
slnictive  fly  is  to  pull  up,  and  carry  away  betimc^J 
plants  atlsoked  by  the  larvse,  which  may  be  easily  din 
vered  by  their  dull  lead  eolor,  and  the  witherioifof  tltfi 
lekves  in  the  sunshine.'' 


AK   AFPLB  without   8S£D  OB   COR£.— ^.  W.  JeWC^ 

Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  says  he  btf  ^ 
year  received  some  <'  slips,"  (scions  we  soppow,)  of  \ 
kind  of  apple  that  has  neither  «  core  mar  tiedt:'  t%< 
fruit,  he  says,  is  only  propagated  near  Ticonderogif />^ 
Y«  The  origin  of  the  variet>'  is  given  hi  the  foiloiriag 
words— «  The  top  of  a  fovuag  tree  was  beat  over  asd^ 
vered  with  earth  which  took  root;  the  tree  was  ^ 
asunder  whielT  stopped  all  eonnexion  with  the  natuA^ 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  by  sprouts  which  sprung  ^'^"^^ 
top  portion  of  the  body  a  regular  top  was  forned,  woicb 
produces  this  flpn  irnit,  said  to  be  a  beautiftU  red,  goos 
siae,  Tflnr  ptoaasst  table  apfOe  to  be  Med  ia  the  »>• 
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BUDDING. 


Tic  fSett  of  propagating  choice  fruit  about  a  farmer'fl 
jsaHcc,  is.  figfonUively,  to  ^row  the  rose  where  only 
^tbe  Ihoni,  and  literally  to  proyide  for  one-'s  fiimily 
wiknit,  tome  of  the  choicest  luxuries  of  life;  and 
taekxaries  &r  wrpass  ttioie  of  a  like  kind  which  are 
pgiitui  vi(h  money,  becante  upon  one's  own  trees, 
iif  s^  be  permitted  to  attain  their  hig^hest  perfection, 
•IkRatKthey  are  rendered  more  endearing  by  the 
ptBoioK  and  labor  which  we  bestow  on  their  culture. 

hda^  has  several  •advantages  orer  grafting.  It 
^aare  readily  performed,  with  fewer  implements, 
ai  rith  greater  soceess ;  it  does  not  injure  the 
iKk  if  lUBQCcessfol,  and  the  operation  may  be  twice 
tf  ftrict  npealcd  the  same  year,  as  the  season  for 
ki  pfffinDiace  is  protracted,  for  some  one  or  other 
it  le  Ttricties,  for  about  three  months.  Although 
}*}  aad  kngoA  constitute  the  ordinary  reason  for  bud- 
fsf.  iM  plum  aad  the  cherry  may  often  be  budded  in 
^Us«f  pBrtof  June,  antt  the  peach,  apricot,  and  nec- 
inw^Kliiis  the  miiklle  of  Septeml>er.    Any  one 

an  mdil)  Kqaire  the  art  under  the  directions  we  are 

Tbe  Sm  eoadderation  is  to  provide  stocks,  if  this 
pimkm  hi aoi  been  already  made.  Seeds  may  be  col- 
}ititi  :!^  coaiisg  season  by  almost  every  family.  Those 
de^ytL-uimsf  be  mixetl  with  earih  pr  deposited  in  a 

;  ^«  ifi  ibe  jpnJen,  and  in  the  autumn  buried  superficial- 
^'•0  fipose  tbem  to  the  expanding  influence  of  the  frost; 

,  a^b  hi^spriogr,  those  of  the  peach  and  plum  that  have 
"tt^.:iAeir  shell,  should   be  cracked  and  the  whole 


k 


^ftR'iii  icio  a  well   prepared  bed.     Cherrie?  may  be 

*«  iiumetiiaJcIy  after  they  are  taken  from  the   fruit, 

UglbV  apple,  pear  and  quince  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 

^kiij»  will  generally  grow  the  first  season.    If  trans- 

"^"  \  ia  J  Doe  ana  well   treated,  the  peach  will  gene- 

i)U>bud  in  August    or  September  following,  and 

iers  m  two  or  three  years,  if  put   into  nursery 

and  well  taken   care  of. '    The   rule  applies  to 

a  aoimaJs,  the  better  condition  they  are  kept  in 

>>>«  youn;;,  the  more  profitable  ihey  will  become  at 

"  ity.   No  one  will  regret  the  trifling  labor  and  at- 

vhich  he  has  bestowed  on  a  little  plantation  of 

aijwi,  after  be  has  begun  to  realize  the  fruits  from  it. 

A  baa  it  an  organized  plant   in  embryo,  with  roots, 

nacbei  aail  foliage,  and  like  a  see«I,  possesses  individual 

Bpliiy,  capable  of  development  and  the  reproduction  of 

U^i«iet.    The  process  of  budding  is  the  transferring 

« embryo  plant  to  another  tree  Which  must  be  of  the 

*^  genui  If  not  of  the  same  species.    The  apricot 

*  tectarine  may  be  and  generally  are  budded  ou  the 

J"^;  the  plum  and  the  peach  are  budded  on  each  oilier, 

«tbc  apple  and  pear,  may  be  worked  on  the  wild 

^  *^**^om — and  the  former  is  put  on  quince  to 

riccc  dwarf  trees.    To  render  ihe  transfer  or  budding 

JJ^nl,  three  things  are  requisite.     1.  That  the  butl 

*a  a  proper  condition  to  transfer.     2.  That  the  stock 

*a  a  condition  to  receive  and  nourish  it;  and  3.  ThaC  the 

=«^<«  be  skillfully  made.     The  bud  ought  to  be  ma- 

^^t  of  fuU  growth,  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  cause  in- 

^•Bieparaiingii  from   its  parent.     The  stock  must 

w5»eiy,asthis  is  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  theWl, 

^  Jalicaics  the  presence  of  what  is  termed  the  cam- 

^a,  which  is  the  soft,  partially  formed  woody  matter 

,^r  ^J^^V^yi  the  bark,  which   ripens  into  indiira- 

'  wiMxi— is  the  jonrce  of  nourishment  to  the  bud, 

if'k*  t!  ^^  ^^  ""^^°  between  the  bud  and  the 
_  •  The  operator  must  use  caution  that  he  does  not 
-^  either  the  bud,  the  bark,  nor  ttie  cambium,  as  all 
^«ereise  important  ofllces  hi  effecting  the  union; 
ctnaa  withal  take  care  to  apply  his  ligatures  pro- 
^•y  It  will  be  seen  from  thc^  remarks,  that  both 
auww  ?"*  ^  S"^^  should  be  in  a  state  of  active 
*^  ^1  «Bd  the  more  Tigorona  the  better,  when  the  bud- 


ding  process  is  performed.  It  is  also  preferable  to  bud 
when  the  weather  is  cloudy,  but  not  wet.  Twigs  for 
budding  may  be  preserved  for  many  days,  with  care. 
They  should  be  immediately  divested  of  their  leaves, 
but  not  wholly  of  their  leaf-stocks,  or  petioles,  to  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  moisture,  and  may  then  be  wrapped 
in  fresh  grass,  or  with  their  butt  ends  preserved  m  mois- 
ture. 


The  only  Implement  neccBary  is  the  bndding-loiifa^ 
and  the  only  preparation  some  bass-matting,  or  in- 
ner bark  of  the  bass-wood  or  linden.  We  shall  hera 
describe  only  the  common  mode,  which  we  take  from 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Grardening. 

ShUld-buddtng,  or  T  budding,  is  thus  performed—. 
Fix  on  a  smooth  part  of  the  side  of  the  stock,  rather 
from  than  towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  height  depending, 
as  in  grafting,  on  whether  dwarf,  half,  or  whole 
standard  trees  are  desired;  then  with  the  budding-knife^ 
make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  rind,  quite  through  to 
the  firm  wood ;  from  the  xniddle  of  this  transverse  cut, 
make  a  slit  downward,  perpendicular,  an  inch  or  more 
iong,  going  also  quite  through  to  the  wood.  This  done, 
proceed  with  all  eKpeditiqn  to  take  off  a  bud;  holding 
the  cutting  or  scion  in  one  hand,  with  the  thickest  end  out- 
ward, and  with  thjs  knife  in  the  other  band,  enter  it  about 
half  an  inch  or  more  below  a  bud,  cutting  nearly  half 
way  into  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  continuing  it  with  one 
clear  slanting  cut,  about  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
bud,  so  deep  as  to  take  a  part  of  the  wood  along  with  it, 
it,  the  whole  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  (a.) 
then  directly  with  the  thiimb  and  finger  or  point  of  the 
knife,  clip  off  the  woody  part  remaining  to  the  bud; 
which  done,  observe  whether  the  eye  or  germ  of  the 
bud  remains  perfect;,  if  not,  and  a  little  hole  appears  in 
that  partj  it  is  imperfect,  or  as  gardeners  express  it,  the 
bud  has  lost  Its  root,  and  another  must  be  procured.  This 
done,  placing  the  back  part  of  the  bud  or  shield  between 
your  lips,  expeilitiously  with  the  fl^  haft  of  the  knife 
separate  the  bark  of  the  stock  on  each  side  of  the  per- 
pendicular cut,  clear  to  the  wood,  (c.)  lor  the  admission 
of  tbe  bud,  which  directly  slip  down,  close  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark,, to  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  (d.)  The 
next  ope^tion  is  to  cut  off  the  top  part  of  the  shield. (b) 
even  with  the  horizontal  first  maile  cut,  in  order  to  let  it 
completely  into  its  place,  and  to  join  exactly  the  upper 
edge  of  the  shield  with  the  transverse  cut,  that  the  de- 
scending sap  may  immecfiately  enter  the  bark  of  the 
shield,  and  protrude  granulated  matter  between  it  and  the 
wood,  so  as  to  effect  a  living  union.  The  parts  are  now 
to  be  immedi&tely  bound  round  with  a  ligament  of  fresh 
bass,  (e)  previously  soaked  in  water  to  render  it  pliable 
and  tough,  beginning  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the 
perpendicular  slit,  proceeding  upward  closely  round 
every  part,  except  just  round  the  eye  of  the  bu^l,  and 
continue  it  a  little* above  the  horizontal  cut;  not  too  tight, 
but  just  suflBcient  to  keefk  the  whole  close,  and  exclude 
the  air,  sun  and  wet. 

Future  treatment. — In  a  fortnight  at  fartherest  after 
budding,  such  as  have  adhered  may  be  known  by  their 
fresh  appearance  at  the  eye ;  and  in  three  weeks  all  those 
which  have  succeeded  well  will  be  firmly  united  with 
the  stock,  and  the  parts  being  somewhat  swelled  in  some 
species,  the  bandage  must  be  loosened, .  and  a  week  or 
two  aterwards  finally  removed.  The  shield  and  bud 
now  swell  in  coipmon  with  the  other  (>arts  of  the  stock, 
and  nothing  more -requires  to  be  done  till  spring,  when 
just  before  the  rising  of  the  sap,  they,  are 'to  be  heatled 
down  close  to  the  bud,  by  an  oblique  cut  terminating 
about  ah  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  shield. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  grafting,  a  few  inches  of 
the  stock  is  left  for  (he  first  «eason,  and  the  young,  shoot 
tied  to  it  to  prevent  injury  from  the  winds. 

To  REMOVE  INK  SFOTS. — Spots  made  by  black  wilting 
ink,  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing them  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water.  The 
spot  must  be  afterwards  washed  with  clear  water.  In 
this  way  the  writer  has  easily  removed  fresh  ink  and  left 
the  page  white,  aad  old  spots  have  been  nearly  obliterated. 
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THE  <'  GANG  SYSTEM"  IN  ENGLAND. 


Heaven  knows  we  have  misery  and  deg^nulation  and 
▼lee  enough  in  this  conntry,  and  if  we  had  been  ignorant 
of  it,  the  foreign  travellers  who  traverse  it,  have  kindly 
and  frequently  brought  the  fact  to  our  notice;  and  so  in- 
tent have  our  English  brethren  been  on  this,  that  (hey 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  mtseiy  and  degradation  and 
vice  existing  on  every  bide  at  home.  Scarcely  had  the 
public  recovered  from  the  shock  produced  by  the  vile  at- 
trocities  revealed  by  the  commissioned  inquirer  into  the 
state  of  the  laborers  in  the  coal  districts,  and  the  unpa- 
nJelled  misery  of  the  manufacturing  ones,  when  a  new 
■oaree  of  oppression  and  crime  was  revealed  in  that  part 
of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
which  relates  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
IB  agriculture,  or  what  is  called  the  Onng  tysUm  of  labor. 
Vie  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice  of  the  subject  here ; 
and  we  only  allude  to  it,  to  show  the  condition  of  theag- 
rieuitural  laborer  there,  and  enable  the  American  tiller 
of  the  soil  to  compare  the  condition  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren* as  well  as  his  own,  with  those  described. 

The  gang  system  originated  at  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk, 
several  years  since,  and  has  been  gradually  spreading,  as 
poverty  and  misery  cohipel  (he  agricultural  districts  to 
adopt  any  course  ftiat  will  prevent  absolute  starvation. 
The  parishes  around  Castle  Acre  were  in  the  haatls  of 
two  or  three  proprietors,  and  to  avoid  poor  rate,  these 
men  allowed  the  cottages  on  their  lands  to  fall  to  decay, 
and  refused  to  build  new  ones.  The  pioprietors  of  Cas- 
tle Acre  on  the  contrary,  kept  up  (heir  cottages  and  ob- 
tained exorbitant  rents  by  letting  them  to  the  poor  labor- 
ers trom  the  adjoining  parishes.  As  these  parishes  must 
luive  laborers,  they  resort  to  those  collected  around  Cas- 
tle Acre,  of  which  there  are  some  two  or  three  liundred. 
To  facilitate  business  between  the  employer  and  tfiose 
-wanting  employ,  a  person  called  a  «  gangsman,*'  is  em- 
ployed  as  a  middle  man  between  the  parlies.  The  Re- 
port describes  the  operation  of  this  system  as  follows: 

« Suppose  a  farmer  in  or  near  Castle  Aere,  wishes  to 
have  a  particular  piece  of  work  done  which  will  require 
a  number  of  hands,  he  applies  to  a  gang  master,  who 
oontracts  to  do  the  work,  and  furnish  the  labor.  The 
bargain  is  made  with  the  gang  master,  and  he  makes  his 
bargain  with  the  laborers.  He  accordingly  gets  together 
as  many  hands  as  he  thinks  sufficient,  and  send»them  in 
a  gang,  under  an  overseer,  to  their  place  of  work.  If 
the  work,  as  usually  happens,  is  such  that  it  can  be  done 
by  women  and  children  as  well  as  men,  the  glmg  is  in 
that  case,  composed  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  They 
work  together,  the  overseer  taking  care  they  are  steaily 
to  their  work,  and  checking  any  bad  lang^g^  or  conduct. 
The  overseer  usually  goes  with  them  to  their  place  of 
work,  and  returns  with  them  when  they  have  done  for 
the  day.  One  gangsman  at  Castle  Acre  has  about  one 
hundred  persons  in  his  employment,  with  four  or  Ave 
overseers." 

The  result  of  this  system  is  ea^ly  seen,  and  are  forci- 
bly detailed  in  the  Report.  The  gang-master  for  in- 
stance, engages  60  hands  to  pull  turncps,  or  harvest 
vheat,  in  a  field  6  miles  off.  On  reaching  the  place,  the 
weather  becomes  unfavorable,  the)*  cannot  work,  and  they 
return  without  receiving  any  thing.  Children  of  six 
years  old  have  to  walk  5,  6,  or  7  miles  to  their  work  at 
times,  and  if  it  rains,  are  compelled  to  walk  back  again. 
To  children,  such  walklare  worse  tlften  the  wo^k.  The 
day,  for  the  gang,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  if  a  la- 
borer, man  or  child,  fails,  or  rain  stops  4iim,  before  the 
part  has  passeiU  he  gets  nothing  for  it.  One  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  gang  system  is  its  moral  influence  on  the 
laborers.  The  character  of  the  employed  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  gang-master,  and  hence,  says  the  Report, 
**  all  sorts  of  characters,  male  and  female,  are  mixed  up 
in  these  gangs.  Idle  and  profligate  persons  whom  no 
one  would  employ  unless  (hey  could  be  kept  under  con- 
stant superintendence,  naturally  find  a  resource  in  these 
gangs.  A  large  proportion  of  the  femalen  consist  of 
grovvu  up  girJs,  of  whom  one  of  the  overseers  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  granging,  seven'y  out  of  one  hun- 
dred were  very  imprudent,  or  prostitutes."  As  the  pla- 
oes  of  work  are  frequently  fn>m  six  to  tea  miles  distant, 


I  the  gangs  are  sent  in  carts  or  wagons,  and  during  tbeii 
absence  which  is  sometimes  several  days,  sleep  in  bum 
or  elsewhere,  as  they  can,  which  will  in  part  account  fof 
I  the  gross  immorality  of  this  class  of  the  laboring  poor^ 
I  Another  consequence  results  from  this  system.  Tin 
!  whole  laboring  popiilation,  wherever  it  prevails,  are  ii 
jthe  power  of  the  gang-master,  who,  if  he  is  a  "ban 
'man,''  and  he  has  every  temptation  to  be  such,  becomes] 
'perfect  tyrant.  Were  he  ever  so  favorably  disposed,  b( 
[has  little  power  to  mitigate  their  condition;  but  be  h 
the  power  to  exact  from  them  any  amount  of  labor  be 
pleases;  frequently  his  condition  is  that  of  <<a  poor  ear 
!who  oppresseth  tlie  poor,"  one  of  (he  most  grinUio^^asi 
aggravated  kinds  of  oppression.  One  of  the  most  aUnti 
:ing  features  of  the  case  is,  that  the  gang  s}-siem  i 
spreading  and  increasing;  a  sure  proofof  the  deepest eoo 
idition  of  moral  and  physical  degradation,  a  conUltioai 
I  which  a  man  voluntarily  consigns  himself,  his  wifess 
children  to  a  state  of  hopeless  servitude  for  the  miwrab. 
pittance  of  potatoes  and  bacon,  that  will  keep  soul  u 
body  together.  Negro  slavery  is  an  evil  for  which  Gc 
will  visit  any  nation;  but  here  in  the  midst  of  a  peop. 
boasting  that  whoever  touches  their  soil  is  free,  we  fa 
a  deep  and  firmly  rooted  servitude,  to  which  in  its  cor 
seq*ience8,.  American  alavery  affords  no  parallel.  Tb 
governm^tnt  which  tolerati^e  such  a  state  of  things,  ( 
which  b>  its  lust  of  power  has  reduced  its  agricoltor. 
population  to  such  a  frightful  condition,  must  expecttli 
the  ilay  of  retribution,  dark  and  terrible,  cannot  be  i 
distant. 


DAIRYING. 


Experiments  are  being  made  with  glass  milk  pans  i 
England.    It  is  thought  by  some  that  they  will  be  fooBJ 
very  excellent  articles.    The  price,  it  is  said,  willu 
be  high,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  an  adva7it2^ 
,on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  their  beis 
no  risk  of  any  injurious  action  which  may  injure  A 
cream  or  prevent  it  from  rising.    Cheap  China  has  bee 
recommended  and  sometimes  tried  for  milk  pans.   It 
thought  by  some  that  milk  pans  should  t>e  shallow.  Thi 
subject  was  discussed  at  a  late  agricultural  meeting 
England.     One  man  staled  that  he  believed  it  had 
demonstrated  that  the  same  measure  of  milk  i>ottre(l  iai 
%  vessel  allowing  it  to  stand  two  inches  deep,  would 
nearly  twice  as  much  cream  as  it  would  do  if  its  d 
were  eight  inches.    Now  does  the  experience  of  dai: 
men  in  Uiis  country  agnree  wiih  this  7    We  should  be  gi 
to  know. 

At  the  meeting  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Greaves  stal 
tliat  he  had  found  in  his  own  dairy  that  a  piece  of  uU 
petre  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  dissolved  in  wi 
water,  and  mixM  with  every  gallon  of  new  milk  as » 
as  it  is  strained,  not  only  caused  the  milk  to  cast  itsc 
better,  but  had  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  ba 
every  disagreeable  flavor  arising  from  the  herbage 
particular  pastures,  such  small  addition  to  the  milk,  of 
well  known  and  simple  saline  substance,  imparting  to 
a  wholesome  character,  rather  than  otherwise,  in  a  di 
etic  iK)int  of  view.  < 

We  have  seen  saltpetre  used  in  this  way  with  goodej 
feet.  I 

Another  gentleman  at  this  meeting  spoke  of  the  sypM 
for  separating  milk  from  cream.  The  syphons  werj 
made  of  block-tin,  with  a  tube  about  a  quarterof  an  ind 
bore.  The^  arc  completely  self-acting,  merely  requiri 
ing  to  be  inserted  in  the  milk  and  set  at  work,  the  streafl 
continuing  to  flow  by  such  decantation  until  the  creafl 
presented  itself  for  admission  into  the  lower  orifice  ol 
the  tube,  when  its  greater  body  and  less  flui<lity  prevent 
ed  its  free  passage,  and  the  syphon  gradually  stopped  of  i& 
own  accord.  This  complete  draining  of  the  milk  froO 
the  cream,  rendered  the  butter  very  superior  in  its  keep 
ing  properties. 


Sorb  Teats  in  Cows.— An  old  receipt  for  this  ill 
which  the  cow  is  heir  to,  is  rubbing  the  parts  affected  id 
molasses,  and  we  have  known  it  to  btf  tried  in  many  c» 
ses  with  success. — Bo9t»  Cult. 
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it  Ae  fixtb  igrienltiml  meeting^  in  Albany  last  win- 
r,  ib^nbJKt  for  diseossion   was  the  proper  mode  of 
d^'oria;  Use  breed  of  domestic  animals.    Mr.  How- 
A10.  tnoeiate  editor  of  the  Oulttvaior,  made,  subetan- 
ai-t,  the  foilowini:  observations. 
Mr.  H.  ttKl  althoQgb  he  thoug^ht  the  remarks  which 
ki  been  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  before  spo- 
krtjVtff,  from  their  general  character,  highly  interest- 
k^.jvlbeffaoald  have  been  pleased  if  something  had 
IMS  aid  hsriog  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
rvteeoositleration. 

liMOi  to  be  admitted,  by  moat  persons,  that  domes* 
ikwoahhsTe  in  some  cases  been  improved  by  man, 
I a<  Ike  object,  in  the  outset,  is  to  ascertain  how  that  im- 
{pRDffltbtsbeen  effected;  because,  «what  man  has 
wan  can  do.*'    What,  (hen,  has  been  the  system 
lyned  by  tbe  improvers  of  animals?    Some  natural 
wviplf  has  doubUess  been  acted  on.    In  the  history 
Itkicb  haf  been  given  of  the  management  of  Bakcwell, 
uMit,  Coliiog,  and  others,  we  ara  not  informed  that 
eoatituijoosl  qualities  of  their  animals  were  changed 
inproveJ,  by  keeping  them  on  any  peculiar  kinds  of 
They,  to  b^  sure,  had  their  animals  well  fed  with 
'VMieDBe  food,  adapted  to  their  age,  but  no  particular 
Miitof  feediag  was  relied  on  to  effect  a  constitutional 
apnreBeBL   Nor  was  it  supposed  that  those  men  had 
iTo^tbuOQifh  knowled§^e  of  the  phisiological  princi- 
ples, stud  fasd  just  been  spoken  of.    In  saying  this,  it 
TCI  aot  iiStsJtd  to  undervalue  science,  but  simply  to 
Ka:e,  2ht  vA  such  light  only  as  is  within  the  reach  of 
emj  Bffi,  important  improvements  have  been  made. 
Uiotbeptx'.'ieaX  habits  of  observation  which  those  ce- 
J.hiiiftia:oe^. breeders  possessed,  had  been  addcil  a  tho- 
\ifoagh  knowledge  of  anatomy  ami  animal  physiology, 
herHaLsof  tbcir  lat>ors  might  have  been  still  greater. 
pnetiral  skill  and  discrimination,  are  of  the  first 
ztBct,  and  with  the  men  who  possess  these  reiiui-> 
V-n,  theoretical  knowledge  will  be  turned  to  the  best 

in  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  state,  briefly,  what  is  be- 
red  to  hare  been  the  foundation  on  which  B^kewell, 
1  other  improvers  of  stock,  conducted,  or  oontinueil  to 
^JKt  their  operations. 

The  best  domestic  animals  for  any  particular  purpose. 
Ken  to  possess  certain  natural  or  constitutional  cha- 
eraties. 

It  Buy  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature  applicable  to  the 
and  vegetable  world,  that  « likt  produces  /i^e." 
fboogh  a  truth  in  a  general  sense,  is  not  strictly  so 
lipsrfirslsrsense — if  it  were,  all  animals  of  the  same 
Cunily  or  race,  would  be  exactly  alike.  For  an 
of  this  iciea,  suppose  we  take  a  given  number 
'isiBitli  of  any  species,  breed  them  together,  and  rear 
(ir  progeny.  We  do  not  find  an  exact  resemblance 
them,  nor  do  they  exactly  resemble  either  of  the 
or  any  of  their  progenitors.  Some  of  the  off- 
my  not  possesn  as  many  gooti  points  as  their  prnge- 
>nhad,  and  occasionally  sums  may  be  found  with  more, 
^ne  is  a  variation,  but  still  there  Is  a  general  resem- 
^•^Bse.  Now  if  we  select  from  the  offspring  of  our  finl 
>UKd  aaimals.  some  which  arc  actually  better  than  their 
^<^iu>n,  and  breed  from  them,  always  bestowing  ])ro- 
^stteatioo,  we  may  have  some  among  tfuir  progeny 
*n>  which  will  exhibit  the  same  superiority  over  the 
r»es'ith&t  was  mentioned  in  the  first  instance.  If  we 
»Jttt  the  best  from  these  again,  and  go  on  as  before,  we 
cftiiathe  same  results — we  may  still  have  a  few  supe- 
'-^ooet^and  thiis  by  attending  for  many  general  ions  to 
*^  rolei  ia  selecting,  a  general,  fixed  and  permanent 
»ap:avement  is  effecled. 

^it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  superioiity  of 
*r7nf  lo  parenis,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  fre- 
jP^'Jy  to  be  expected;  on  the  contrary,  such  superiori- 
fj^^f  especially  in  those  breeds  which  have  deJrived 
*  •'  neellence  chiefly  from  the  art  of  man — in  such 
^ a  progeny  is  more  likely  to  be  inferior  to  its  pro- 
?®'^f  I  ttian  soperior — nevertheless,  that  superiority  is 
l^iacs  found;  and  experience  has  proved  that  if  such 
^"'^^M  posMss  it  are  chosen  for  propagation,  those 


superior  points,  though  in  their  first  development  they 
may  seem  to  have  been  only  an  accidental  deviatioa 
from  general  laws,  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  fatnre  pro- 
geny— may  be  transfused  through  a  larger  number  of  ani- 
mals, and  other  improvements  added  in  succeeding  ge- 
nerations. 

The  principle  then  is  this — that  like  begets  like  in  a  gs- 
Mral  sense — that  there  arc  some  variations  within  thiff 
rule,  which,  when  seized  on,  constitute  the  basis,  under 
proper  management,  of  new  and  improved  varieties* 
That  particular  qualities  in  animals,  ihough  apparently 
accfdental  at  first,  may  become  fixed  and  hereditary, 
(coming  under  the  general  principle  that  like  begets 
like,)  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  skill  in  selection  and. 
breeding. 

It  is  by  having  acted  on  this  principle,  that  improve- 
ment in  breeding  domestic  animals  has  been  chiefly  ef- 
fected. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rales  for  selectingaiid 
breeding,  so  minutely  that  iliey  wiil  infallibly  lead  every 
one  who  undertakes  to  follow  them,  to  the  desired  point 
of  improvement.  To  be  ab!e  to  select  the  best  animals 
for  iwrticular  purposes,  requires  a  nicely  of  discrimina- 
tion which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  the 
closest  ob8er\-ation,  and  a  habit  of  comparing  different 
animals,  unitetl  with  a  natural  taste  for  the  subject  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  principles.  Sudi  is  the  at- 
tention, study  and  observation,  tliat  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  successful  breeder,  that  few  men  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  secure  that  title,  and  until  men  are  much  al- 
tered, it  will  continue  to  be  so  in  future.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to 'improve  an  inferior  stock  by  crossing  it  with  ft 
superior  one;  but  when  tliere  is  no  longer  a  superior 
stock  to  resort  to  for  crossing,  there  will  be  found  but 
few  who  will  be  able  to  push  improvement  any  further* 
Anu  this  will  always  render  the  number  of  truly  fins  ani- 
mals, comparatively  small,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  prices  they  will  command,  will  be  comparatively- 
high. 

It  is  believed  that  the  principle  here  laid  down,  is  the 
one  which  has  been  acted  on  in  breeding,  whether  im- 
provement has  been  sought  by  crossing  distinct  breeds 
and  rearing  a  new  one  from  the  issue,  or  by  breedini^ 
entirely  from  one  variety.  It  is  this  principle  which  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  the  improvements  effected  in  the 
Long  Horn  eatUe  by  Bakewell  and  Fowler,  in  the  Short 
Horns  by  Colling  and  his  coaiiijutors,  in  the  Herefords 
by  Price,  Tompkins  and  others.  It  has  also  been  equal- 
ly the  basis  of  improvement  in  sheep-breeding,  from  the 
Leicesters  of  Bakewell  down  to  the  South  Downs  M* 
Ell  roan  and  Webb,  and  the  Anglo^Merinoes  of  Lord 
Western.  Proper  seUelion  is  the  gfand  point,  and,  witii 
a  sufficient  range  for  this,  with  due  care  in  feeding,  Ifce.,, 
in  proportion  to  tbe  skill  and  judgment  of  the  breeder  ks 
discovering  the  excellencies  and  defeets  of  animals  tat ' 
(larticnlar  purposes,  so  will  be  his  success  in  attaining  Che 
points  of  improvement  at  which  he  aims.  Every  thin^ 
depends  on  the  faculty  of  the  breeder  to  select  those  ani- 
mals for  propagation  which  are  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote his  object. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  remark  here  in  re- 
lation to  certain  modes  of  breeding,  in  reference  to  which 
much  has  been  said  and  written. 

Breeding  from  animals  of  near  relationship,  commonly 
called  in  and  in  breeding,  is  generally  considered  injudi- 
cious.   On  tlie  other  hand,  crossing  two  distinct  race^ 
whose  characteriittics  present  a  wide  contrast,  is  by  some 
jconsidpred  equally  impolitic. 

Breeding  directly  in  and  in,  or  from  precisely  the  same 
Iblooil,  is  not,  probably,  often  practiceil  by  professional 

bree;iers.  It  is  usually  admitted  that  Bakewell  practiced 
Iver}' cbs6  brre«ling,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  breed  from 

precisely  the  same  blood,  with  both  cattle  antl  sheep. 

And  yet  his  stpck  not  only  improved  in  symmetry  and 

'entlency  to  fatten,  but  in  constitution  also.*    If  is  true 


*^Theprineiple  which  he  [Bakewell]  invariably  adopted  waa^lo 
velea  th«  bent  Ix'ast  t  at  wcMild  wW^h  uu>s<  In  the  ^alua^le  Joims ;  » 
'hat  whU«  be  galm^  in  point  of  Bba|>e,  he  a'ao  acquired  a  more  har^ 
brt4d.  and  especially  by  attending  to  the  kindUnen  of  their  akkks,  be 
became  poAwawd  of  a  race,  which  wai*  more  eaaUy  fed  and  fittfiw^ 
thou  anj  other.'*  •  '|Jompleie  Oraxier)  p.  34.1 
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that  afte^  his  death  the  stock  declined,  bat  under  the 
guidance  of  his  master  mind,  no  degeneracy  was  indica 


seems  to  take  place — a  change  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  not  unfrequenUy  occurs  in  plants.    An  ex> 


ted.    He  made  such  selections  of  animals  for  breeders,' I traortlinary  dei'elopment  of  one  class  of  organs  is  fi«< 
in  the  beginning,  as  suited  his  judgment,  but  afterwards  jlquently  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  defect  in  other 


confined  himself  to  his  own  stock;  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  bis  stock  was  so  large  as  to  furnish  unusual  | 
facilities.  \ 

Crossing  long-wooled  with  short- wooled  sheep,  andi 
breeding  from  the  issue,  is  oommbnly  considered  injudi-| 
clous,  and  in  general  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  yet  ex 
amples  may  be  cited  to  show  that  greatsuccess  has  some 
times  followed  its  adoption. 


organs. 


Strawberries  and  other  fruits,  of  a  size  much 
greater  tUjin  is  common  with  the  species,  are  sometimes 
produced.  But  they  are  generally  much  less  prolific 
than  other  kinds  which  show.no  extraordinary  depsrtore 
from  the  original  oi;  natural  characteristics  of  the  race. 
The  flowers  of  jome  plants  by  cultivation  become  dosUt. 
In  tills  case,  the  stamens,  or  one  portion  of  the  proeres- 
itive  organs,  are  converted  into  petals — the  plants  become 


Mr.  Twynam,  of  the  county  of  Hants,  £ng.,  has  for  imonstert;  and  are  either  totally  barren  or  produce  oa]| 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  been  engaged  in  breeding  a|! a  small  quantity  of  imperfect  seed.  Bo  with  certain  aai* 
laoe  of  sheep  from  an  original  cross  of  the  Cotswold  and ' !  mals,  cultivation  has  partially  changed  their  constitution 
South  Down.  His  sheep  sustain  a  very  high  character.' j — tlieir  procreative  faculties  are  weakened — the  energies 
sad  he  has  carried  many  prizes  on  them.  Count  de  Gour- .  of  the  organs  of  generation  become  as  it  were  swaljowal 
cy„  in  the  account  of  his  late  tour  through  England  and  up  by  the  fat-secreting  organs — and  the  animal  is  either 
Scotland,  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  termn,  both  those i  incapable  of  propagation,  or  begets  only  a  feeble  pro^ 
which  he  saw  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Twy-nam,  and  of  ''geny.* 


the  same  stock  which  he  saw  on  the  pattern  farm  of  Loni, 
IXieie,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morton.     The  Count 
.states  that  Mr.  Twynam  has  for  a  few  years  past,  sold 


The  skillful  breeder  will  be  always  on  his  guard 
against  this  defect,  o^  monstrosity — he  will  take  care  that 
no  one  property  is  cultivated  to  the  sacrifice  or  iqjary  of 


many  of  his  sheep  to  be  sent  to  Australia,  India,  &c.*  ny  ^^^^  essential  one— he  wiU  not  encourage  the  fat- 
Another  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Anglo  Merino ;  i  forming  organs  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ^nerating  or- 
sheep  of  Lord  Western.  He  commenced  his  experi-pa^of  his  animals  become  weakened,  and  conseqaently 
mente  about  the  year  1812,  with  some  sheep  presented  the  constitutions  of  their  offspring  impaired.  Vigoroos 
him  by  George  III.,  which  that  monarch  had  receivecijlan,,  energetic  animals  should  always  be  chosen  for  pro- 
from  Spam.  The  peculiar  race  to  which  he  has  given '  pagation— and  the  ultimate  success  of  those  brectlere  will 
the  name  of  Anglo  Merino,  were  produced  by  a  cross  of  ^c  greatest,  who  pay  due  regaitl  to  the  proper  balance  o< 
the  Spanish  with  the  English  long-wooletl  sheqp— the'! ^he  animal  system, 
object  of  Lord  Western  being,  as  he  has  declared,   tlici 


production  of  a  Merino  fleece  on  a  Leicester  carcass. 
His  first  crosses  were  with  the  Leiccsters,  and  afterwards 


In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Professor  Emmons,  «*wliich 
of  the  parents  has  most  infinence  on  the  progeny?-'  Mr, 


with  theCotswoUIs  and  the  Kent  long-wooled  gheep.'i"^'^  *****--*4^  ^^»!^  ^"^'"o°  o**  ^*^J«^*'^^'«'>  2,'^^" 
His  success,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  very  satisfactorj, ; ^^"  **'«»«^r^«-'\  ^ome  few  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Henry 
He  has  obtained  a  carcass  weighing  at  two  years  old  from  ;^'7»  of  England,  wrote  a  prize  essay  onthisveiV 
a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds "^"^5^\*^»»  *"'^  ^^'^  ^'•o™^^  he  took  was,  that  where  both 
nett,  selling  at  a  high  pfice  to  the  buichi^i-s,  and  has  ob-l'P**"*"**  *[«  «^"*1  m  strength  or  purify  of  blood,  the  in- 
tained  at  the  same  time  a  fleece  averaging  nearly  six^^^^^^f®  °^  "^^^  ®"  ^^  progeny  is  equal, 
pounds  of  washed  wool,  commanding  a  price  in  market:!  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  .suppose,  that  in  some 
nearly  equal  to  full  blood  Merino.  His  flock  of  breeding  {'respects  this  influence  of  the  parents  cannot  be  equal; 
•ewes,  of  the  cross-bred  stock,  is  about  eighty  in  number. '| and  that  the  theory  is  well  founded  that.Uie  consiUvtioMt 
It  is  not  now  intended  to  rtcommsnd  these  modes  of  I  Qualities,  nervous  temperament,  &c.,  are  more  likely  to 
hreeding,  but  to  show  from  these  examples,  (and  others  .resemble  the  dam,  and  the  ettemal  qualities,  such  as  out. 
mii^t  be  given,)  that  men  who  thoroughly  untleretand  i  >  want  form«  color,  hair,  &c.,  to  rci^emble  the  sire.  Manf 
the  business,  with  a  sufllcient  range  for  selection,  may -j  examples  might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  theory.  Ma- 
effect  improi-ement  by  either  of  them.  But  the  breeiler !  ny  farmers  have  noticed  how  much  more  likely  their 
.htUNt  not  be  confined  to  too  small  a  number  of  animals—.'  < animals  are  to  inherit  the  diseas«>s  of  their  dams,  tliao 
he  should  have  so  many  to  choose  from  that  there  may  H  their  sires.  When  we  consider  that  tlie  animal  is  wp- 
be'an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  points  he  wishes  for,  1 1  ported  during  the  fc&tal  stage  of  its  existence  entirely 
without  concomitant  defects.  Range  for  selection  is  very  1 1  from  the  blood  of  the  mother,  and  that  this  blood,  cir 
inqtoctant,  and  much  disappointment  has  frequently  been 
expcrience«l  from  inattention  to  this  particular.  Some 
seen  to  have  an  idea  that  to  obtain  a  superior  stock  it  is 
only  necessary  to  procure  a  single  pair  of  animals  of  the 
br^ed  desired,  and  leave  them  to  an  indiscriminate  copu- 
lation. The  expectations  of  farmers  arc  often  highly 
xaised  from  the  circumstance  of  a  few  improved  animals 


culating  through  every  part  of  the  system  would,  of 
course,  be  afi'cctcd  by  the  state  of  the  animal's  health, 
til  is  consequence  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  outward 
features  of  the  sire,  more  frequently  than  those  of  ths 
tiam,  are  enstamped  on  the  progeny.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  nervous  influence  of  the  ilani — or  what  is 
tieing  brought  into  their  ncighborliood,  and  it  appears  to '>|<^alicd  the  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the  ilani  oa 
be  .supposed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  their  the  foetus.  Practical  men  believe  there  is  something  io 
whole  stock  will  possess  the  blood  and  perfections  of  the 


Dew  breed.  These  expectations  are  seldom  realized. 
From  the  limited  chance  for  selection,  animals  having 
the  same  defects  are  permitted  to  breed  together,  and  the 
•onsequence  is  that  these  defects  become  more  and  more 
conspicuous  with  ever>'  generation)  so  long  as  the  inju- 
dicious course  is  followed,  the  stock  degenerates  and 
dwindles  away  to  worlhlessncss,  perhaps,  even  before 
the  sanguine,  but  dull -sighted  owner  is  avyarcof  it.  This 
consequence  may  perhaps  follow  sooner  where  stock  is 
bred  from  close  afilnities  of  blood,  but  if  the  selection  of 
breeders  is  confined  to  the  progeny  of  only  two  or  three 
animals,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  degeneracy. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  high  bred  animals,  as  they 
are  called,  (or  perhaps  we  shoiddsay  h\f;h-bvcd  faUening 
animals,)  do  not  breed  readily.  In  animals  of  this  cha- 
xaeter,  a  sort  of  artificial   temperament  or  constitution 

•The  Mark-Lone  Expremof  May  13ih  last,  jajivps an  account  of  a 
show  01"  animaU  wblch  had  just  b(»n  h*»ld  in  Bnsrland,  at  wliicli  Mr. 
Twynam  carried  the  prise  tor  the  "  beet  ram  of  any  kind^  breed  ori 
age."  1 


this.     Professional  breeders  avail  themselves  of  the  prm- 
ciple  in  giving  to  their  animals  some  desired  marks  or 
qualities.     It  must  have  been  something  akin  to  this,  ^f 
the  influence  of  which,  through  the  medium  of  peeled 
rods,  Jacob  caused  Uie  cattle  to  be  born  "  ringed,  streak- 
ed, and  speckled."    Breeders  of  horses  sometimes  take 
great  pains  to  operate  on  the  imagination  of  the  mire, 
and  thus  produce  in  the  foal  certain  characteristics.    At 
the  time  of  conception,  or  within  the  first  month  after- 
wards,  the  foetus  seems  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to 
this  influence,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  the  chang- 
es spoken  of.     Some  striking  instances  of  the  effect  of 
this  sympathetic  influence,  might  be  given.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  as  showing  the  evidence  of 
anterior  excitenicnt,  is  that  of  a  mare,  seven-eighihs  of 
Arabian  blood,  after  having  produced  a  foal  by  a  stallion 
quagga,  (a  species  of  zebra,)  continued,  after  a  lapse  of 
five  years  to  reproduce  the  markings  of  that  aniniaJ;  « 

"  liarreoness  of  fomideii  fteema  in  some  cnaea  to  rMult  froai  rxc^ 
give  venereal  cxcUcment.    Caaes  of  ihis  kind  are  entirply  d*'"?^  m 
arc  tlie  result  of  a  different  cause  from  the  imbecility  tieretlliw^*" 
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duM  mflfleMire  birtht,  although  the  sire  of  all  the  sub- 
•Hiaeal  progeay  was  a  thorong'h  bi-ed  Arab  horse.  This 
is  a  veil  an&eiitieaf  ed  Uct,  and  correct  portraits  of  (he 
awe,  the  hybrid,  and  the  three  foals  which  the  mare  af- 
lervaids  had  by  the  horse,  the  latter  showing  the  stripes 
•f  tae  qiBSfa,  are  preserved.*  - 

The  mfluenee  of  one  black  sheep,  though  it  may  never 
fcsTe  any  progeny,  is  often  noticed  in  causing  black 
hnbs.  Shepfaerdfl  who  have  kept  black  dogs  with  their 
ikeep,  have  observed  the  same  effect.  The  nervous  in- 
heatt  of  animals  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  shows  itself 
nry  eonspieiiously  io  the  effects  of  fright  on  the  off- 
if>njig.  Idaoy  eases  of  this  kind  might  be  cited  in  the 
iaaao  species,  as  well  as  in  our  domestic  animals. 


IfiRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Ia  the  Uarch  number  of  the  Coltivator  we  mentioned 
ftat  a  charter   had   been  obtained  for  an  Agricultural 
Coi'vt^  near  Nashville,  Tennessee.     It  gives  us  pleasure 
o  be  BOW  able  to  state  that  considerable  progress  has 
klnaiij  been  made  towards  fitting  the  institution  for  tlie 
tceeption  of  saidents,  and  that  it  is  expected  to  be  opened 
tK  the  first  of  January  next.    It  has  received  the  name 
'•FaiSEUX  College,'*  and   is  located  at  *' Elm  Crag,*' 
tilt  midence  of  T.  Fanning,  £»q.  editor  of  the  Tennes- 
•«  As^Bolmrist.    We  have  received  from  Mr.  Fanning 
a  ftsfihlet  containing  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cifoD  vkich  it  is  intendeil  to  pursue.     We  are  happy  to 
fee  ibt  oar  (uends  have  commenced  the  work  in  gooil 
canetf.  and  hope  their  success  may  be  all  they  have  an- 
Iki^ifd.    The  <<  outlines*'  seem  to  us  to  be  based  on  the 
riftr  principles.     It  is  true,   as  here  stated,  tliat  '<  no 
vonj  has  been  more  vaguely  used  than  the  term  educa- 
t-jc.'*  but  we  trust  the  time  is  at  hand  when  proper  edu- 
crioo  will  be  consklered  the  cultivation  of  those  physi- 
cal; iiitellectnal,  and  moral  powers  of  man,  by  the   har- 
canloiis  exercise  of  which  his  own  happiness,  and  that 
d  his  ipecieti,  is  promoted. 

We  would  call  att^tion  to  tlic  following  extracts 
6oa  the  pamphlet  referred  to : 

"la  conformity  with  the  ancient  maxim,  tliat  '  in  a 
mzad  body  alone  can  a  sound  mind  exist,'  we  regard 
Petsical  Edvcatton  as  the  firm  basis  of  all  useful 
miaing.  As  a  broad,  deep  and  solid  foundation  is  cssen- 
tial  to  the  stability  and  safety  of  an  edifice,  we  esteem 
pmper  Physical  culture  as  the  ground  work  of  the  high- 
est ia^ellectual  and  moral  attainments.  Not  that  size  and 
sere  physical  force  are  always  sure  criteria  from  which; 
h>  infer  the  greatest  strength  of  mind,  but  that  the  full 
derelopment  of  the  physical  man  is  important  to  the 
l^eatest  mental  and  moral  energy.  Believing  these  are 
pbln  principles  in  nature,  the  truth  of  which  no  intelli- 
gent mind  will  controvert,  we  proceed  to  detail  the  plan 
vhseh  we  propose  adopting  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  iflsportant  improvement,  in  the  system  which  we 
present  for  consideration. 

Kotwlthstanding  the  strong  prejudices  against  manual 
labor,  as  conneetod  with  the  education  of  the  young,  we 
bdiere  and  tmat  they  can  all  be  removed,  and  that  phy • 
sital  education  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  become 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  juvenile  training, 
bpcrienee  and  observation  have  and  do  demonstrate  the 
great  truth,  that  exercises  in  the  way  of  sports  are  the 
tifiossing  employments  of  youth;  and  this  clearly 
proves  that  physical  exercises  are  disagreeable  only 
from  association.  Psrents  as  well  as  youths  must  be 
coavineed  that  physical  labor  is  at  least  as  important  as 
acDtal,  before  it  will  be  appreciated. 

The  objects  of  the  trustees  may  be  more  clearly  seen 
hyearefally  studying  the  following  propositions : 

L  Physical  Education  is  essential  to  good  health,  a  vig. 
voos  CQQstitutioa  and  a  sound  mind. 

1  It  was  «lesigiied  by  the  Creator  as  a  blessing  to  man. 
He  Kss  miile  to  '*  till  the  earth,"  and  was  placed  in  the 
prden  of  Eden  to  *<  dress  and  keep  it." 

3.  Labor  has  been  honored  by  the  best  of  men  in  all 
mtst,  should  be  honored  now,  and  the  young  should  be 
taaghi  to  regard  it  as  reqMctable  and  highly  important 
M  their  wjbU  being. 

T0U12,£  Mifdtfi, 


4.  While  manoal  labor  affords  exercise  of  body,  it  of- 
fers recreation  and  variety  to  the  mind. 

5.  It  will  enable  youth  to  acquire  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  will 
be  very  useful  to  them  through  life. 

6.  Labor,  in  an  institution  of  learning,  will  supply  the 
place  of  idle  and  vicious  sports,  and  will  be  the  surest 
preventive  of  \lissipation. 

7.  Students,  by  devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  to  phy- 
sical culture,  can  apply  themselves  more  clearly  to  b^la» 
and  tan  think  more  intensely  on  all  subjects. 

8.  Physical  Education  gives  energy  of  character,  and 
habits  which  will  enable  their  possessor  to  succeed  with 
more  certainty  in  every  avocation  of  life. 

A  full  discussion  of  these  propositions  we  deem  unne- 
cessary, for  they  are  self-evident,  and  only  require  the 
intelligent  to  see  theni  to  be  satisQe<l  of  their  truth. 

All  learned  and  reflecting  men  admit  there  is  a  strong' 
tendency  to  deterioration  in  the  human  family,  and  that 
idleness,  from  whatever  cause  produced,  is  productive  of 
sloth,  feeble  muscular  powers,  defective  intellects,  and 
the  consequent  depreciation  of  all  the  powers. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  society  which  we  have  bat 
little  hope  of  materially  benefitting  by  the  system  we 
propose.  The  very  degraded  and  the  very  opulent^  too 
generally  view  labor  as  a  punishment,  and  therefore  will 
be  loath  to  adopt  any  industi-ious  avocation.  It  is  a  lamen^ 
table  truth,  that  not  one  man  in  fifty,  brought  up  in  luxur 
ry  and  idleness,  ever  becomes  educated,  is  successful  la 
business,  or  is  even  capable  of  retaining  the  estate  in- 
herited. Hence  the  doctrine  of  one  of  our  profoundest 
statesmen,  that  generally  in  three  generations  property^ 
and  often  respectability,  passed  f|*om  families.  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  who  does  not  understand  the  means  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth  by  industry,  is  competent  to  take 
charge  of  it. 

But  objections  are  strenuously  urged  against  labors* 
connected  with  education.  It  is  said  <<  Manual  Labot^ 
Schools  have  been  attempted  and  failed."  This  is  itaep 
and  we  aild  It  w^as  but  just  that  they  should  have  failetC 
When  labor  is  performed  as  a  degradation  it  cannot  but 
be  objectionable. 

The  evils  are  two,  but  both  can  be  corrected. 

1st.  The  character  of  the  employments  were  such  ais 
to  forbid  success.  The  hartt  labor  of  the  cornfield,  with- 
out science  to  direct,  is  truly  uninteresting.  It  is  our  ob- 
ject to  have  such  improvements  and  operations  in  the 
'farm,  ganlen,  nursery  and  workshops,  as  will,  in  them- 
selves, be  interestng  to  youth.  The  importance  of  eve- 
ry performance  will  be  fully  explamed  by  those  amply- 
qualified,  and  we  doubt  not  by  the  pnper  classification 
of  students,  and  division  of  labor,  commendable  emulft- 
tion  may  be  excited,  and  students  thereby  will  beconle  » 
much  interested  in  physical  as  mental  labor. 

2d.  The  character  and  qualifications  of  those  who  eon- 
ducted  the  physical  operations  in  the  mannal  labor 
schools  with  which  we  have  been  conversant,  were  snell 
as  to  forever  preclude  success.  Men  without  edneatiofe 
have  been  employed,  as  a  kind  of  overseers,  to  drive 
boys  to  their  laVtor  as  slaves.  To  remedy  this  glsrin^ 
outrage,  we  contemplate  having  all  the  physical  l«b<* 
conducted  by  professors  tutors  and  officers,  of  the  taitl- 
tution,  or  gentlemen  eminently  qualified,  and  no  stndent 
will  be  asked  to  perform  service,  in  which  the  teaeheit 
shall  not  diligently  employ  their  time. 

On  this  plan  tlie  farm  and  garden  will  afford  the  be* 
Ifacilities  for  the  study  of  geology,  chemistr>-,  botany; 
tillage,  the  care  of  crops,  the  propagation  of  fruits  aiid 
ornamental  shrubs;  while  the  workshop  will  constltiilfc 
an  excellent  laboratory  for  the  study  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  men,  whether 
lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  merchants,  or  others, 
will  be  much  benefited  through  life  by  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  Mechanic 
arts." 


Rust  ix  Wheat.— Mr.  Willam  Messic,  in  a  com- 
munication published  in  the  Northern  Planter,  says*^ 
"  Wheat  sown  on  land  where  gypsum  is  used  freely,  is  cer- 
tainly B'ore  apt  rust,  than  where  it  has  not  been  used.'* 
Does  .._w  obscnation  of  others  corroborate  this  T 
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TV  Apple  Ttm  Worm—  OtnuwnjiM  jwmimfDo-'  ar-  ic  mt.  rtie  n  ; 
tlKlk»Rt(;  iniuriinnl/;lin^  Ini  ;miiig  ikiIc  «- ;  lnrtA;  R't.tln 
The  inieete  we  hate  now  ilescrlbdl,  hare  been  ilrpre- 
daton  on  the  Soliagr  or  [he  wooil  onl)',  the  canker  woiin 
«xc([i(e>1;  bul  there  it  another  mott  niiKhievniu  enemy 
of  the  ipLile,  that  atlocki  the  fruit  only,  and  where  it  pre- 
vails ii  known  xi  the  apple  worm.  It  u  a  true  cileriiil- 
tar,  not  a  grub,  like  the  plum  ami  cherry  weevils;  ami  i* 
tbe  larva  at  the  moth  t^allvJ  CarpMapMa  fomlntlla,  Uie 
coining  or  rniitmoih.  A  gooil  ileacript'on  otthia  worm, 
irilh  flgurei,  which  arc  copieil  above,  may  be  fouml  al 
S30  of  Kollar-a  work  on  incccti.  In  some  year*  lliii  ap- 
])Ie  worm  bai  been  ao  common  in  Nev-Englan<l,  that  a 
T«y  large  part  of  the  apples  were  renilereil  woithlOM  by 
it.  II  Ii  very  rare  in  the  interior  of  (he  Sfatf^,  bul  we 
bare  occasionally  met  with  it,  ami  it  is  to  be  apprehenil- 
«d  it  will  become  itil)  more  common.  The  mo^  ip- 
I>ean  In  the  laker  part  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July, 
ami  without  iiuncturing  the  fruif,  ileposlt  thrir  egjs  in 
the  hollow  at  the  btos<iom  end  of  the  fruit,  where  ihc 
«kin  is  moit  Icniler,  sixl  the  worm  ttie  leatt  liable  to  i1:t- 
turbance.  At  aoon  as  the  worm  i)  haiche<l,  which  is  in 
«  few  (lays,  it  commenMa  eating  into  the  youn^  fruit, 
making  their  way  from  the  eye  (owanla  the  core,  anil 


lowiler  thi^own  oulartbt 


rally  masntfidl  b ; 

n  titv  ^ul^^y  pi/1  orihv  irpi?  ^  '; 

marking  its  pretence  by  lh« 

spcning.     The  moth  leemi 

ind  the  Ihin-akinneii  lummer  Ci-uila  •iiO'er  the  moil  h- 

lenaively.    In  the  co-ine  of  two  or   three  weeki,  tht 

worm  hat  burroweil  to  the  core,  and  atlaJned  ila  ftill  tilt. 

To  get  rid  of  Ihe  mallera  ma^te  in  its  excavations,  it  cbU 

1  roiinil  hole  through  the  side  of  the  apple,  and  thu  a 

enableil  to  keep  its  burrow  clear.     Sometimes  die  worm 

leaves  the  apple  before  it  falla,  but  usually  the  injury  il 

has  teeeiveil  causes  it  to  £ill  prematurely,  when  Ihe  worm 

nuits  il,  ami  spina  a  eoeoon,  in  which   it  changei  to  i 

chrysalid,  anil  in  a  few  itays  more,  the  perfcel  insect  >p- 

,,  (0  renew  the  work  of  destruction.     These  are  on- 

ly  the  rarlieat  onei;  Ihe  Ijter  ones  do  not  perfect  tbtir 

■     nsformalions  till  tlie  cnauing  spring.     The  rarest  owle 

dcsiroying  Ihe  apple  worm,  is  to  allow  swine  to  nu 

Ihe  orcharti,  to  gather  all  Ilie  fruit  that  fint  falU;  os 

tere  thla  cannot  be  done,  to  pick  them  up  by  haul  ml 

■d  them  to  some  animal.     The  plum  weevil  and  tht 

pie  worm  are  distinct  insects.    The  plum  weevil  ba 

en  found  in  Ihe  apple,  but  the  apple  worm  nevfiinlW: 

jm — Oaiiardt  Prix€  EMoy. 


COTTOM  Oltf. 

Misfia.  EoiToaa: — In  the  nnmber  of  the  Cultivator j 
for  thia  month,  I  observe  an  inquiry  from  Central  Amor-' 
iea,  in  relation  to  ihe  cotton  gin  mentioned  io  my  letlerof 
1042.  I  regret  tha  infornvUion  1  have  to  give  willnot, 
b*  Tcry  satisfactory.  Tbe  moilel  gin  is  yet  in  the  hanrit 
of  the  inventor  aoil  patenleo.  He  make*  mine,  and  ta^ 
far  as  I  know,  will  not  allnw  any  other  person.  There, 
can  be  no  iloubt  hut  this  gin  would  answer  forEiA  Island; 
OoOOn,  as  th«  least  ammiDt  I  have  heard  suggested  for  a 
•lay,  is  ISO  pounds  of  clean  cotton.     The  quantity  iihoi 


LS  the    i 


'nillod 


IcBtwI.     He  has  told  me  it  will  clear  250.     If  this  cl 
Attained,  it  would  abundantly  answer  for  uplanila.     Thei 
fin  would  cost  about  $TS.    In  the  fall  of  1842,  a  compa.j 
aj  pnrchaiwl  from  the  patentee  its  use  (or  two  counties, 
tor  which  Ihcy  paid  him  (6000,  with  tbe  privilege  in  a 
Sivan  time  to  thia  Slate,  if  they  so  determined,  for  $50,- 
OOO.    Thiseompsny  sent  on  an  ag-ent.  with  the  inventor,  i 
^bo  by  agreement  wastosuperiulcnd  Ihe  conilruelion 
«trtainnumberofgin8inPalerson,N.  J.  Ongellinglhe 
adisagreemenl  look  place,  and  Ltie  moilrl  beinpio  Ihe  p< 
aenionorihepateQlee,he  wouldnot  letlheauenlhaveit, 
relumed  tbe  money,  and  so  far  as  I  know  none  were  m»< 
J  have  heard   it  suggested,  inilecd  it  ii  said  to  be  Ihe  i 
mark  of  a  Eea  Island  colton  planter,  that  they  do  i 
want  il,  as  it  would  reduce  Ihe  price  of  that  tiwcies  of 
-cotton.    The  inventor  is  here  now,  and  too  busily  en- 
gageilin  per  feeling  other  maehiner)-,  to  remember  an} 
former  mailer  of  his  ingenuiiy.     The  last  maile  publfc,  i^ 
a  pump  fur  llfling  water,  and  this  I  consider  the  perfec- 
tion  of  that  machine.     It  is  simple,  efflciont  and  duralili 
— it  i«  not  bounded  by  qrianlity  or  height.     The  longcSL 
in  use  here,  is  32  feet.    This  a  chil,l  can  work,  raisin; 
H    inch  cnlumn.     I    am   sure  a  man  s  s'rcng  h  wool 
raise  I,!  inch  column,  lOTl  fed.  J.  B.  OooK. 

DMnpolis,  Ata.,  ifay  25,  1844. 


A  STRAW  BAND  MAKER. 
MiasKS.    EniTom« — This 


I,  (invented  by  a  friend  of  tsi" 
kn]g»!dror.     AVitblheaidordi 


h  I 


was  dcflignnl  fc 

■quired   length  may  be  made  of  ■'''''' 
straw,  from  the  threshing  machine  or  flail.     II  reqain' 

'0  persona  to  make  bamls :  one  to  let  the  straw  out,  ibi 
other  to  twist,  somewhat  similar  to  making  a  tow  slriiK' 

When  .Irawn  out  the  required  length  and  (wisteil,  *• 
band  should  be  iloubled  and  lellwirl.  This  will  itt? 
the  Iwisl  till  tho  bind  is  wanted  to  be  used  single.  T» 
form  Ihe  inilrument,  round  a  piece  of  iron  one  halt  iK>> 
Ihiek  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  form  s  hoot 
on  one  end  and  make  il  small  and  sharp  at  the  point- 
The  hook  is  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  «i>* 
three  quarlen  of  an  inch  opening  lo  receive  theiuaff- 
Bore  a  piece  of  wood  flvo  inches  long  for  a  handle  A, 
Io  lurri  on  the  iron  neil  the  hook;  bend  the  remsEBW 
pari  of  your  Iron  B  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  die  «« 
bend  A,  Dve  inches  in  leogthi  bend  the  remauiin;- pi" 
of  your  iron  Cat  a  right  angle  with  the  lasl  hern!  B.  On 
thin  you  may  hllve  a  wooden  handle  as  before  or  ni><<si 
you  choose.  John  M.  H*"""- 

C*i(<sr  uwnf T,  Ptitit.,  Key  17,  1844. 


charged  or  ehanginl,  bj  b«io{  touched  with  Iha  ^'"  " 
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trj;  aarlj   til  marjc 


'aighl  poJei 


S  made  of  slipa  of  board  about  2  inches 
•u,!!  ge  BuieU  to  the  potei  on  Ihe  inskte. 

Therourcoroerpoilsihouli 

be  larger  than  any  of  the  res' 
'  All  ibeathFnahouIdbcabou 
2  or  2\  inchpi  in  iliamete 
each,  atth«roo<.  Two. poles 
■re  lied  loselber  with  lar^v 
i¥ire,tay  about  7  feel  from  Ihe 
feel  o(  them,  or  base:  and  ai 

Ihe  corner  Jartce  po  p,  making 
three,  are  liol  logreibcr,  Ihen 
lay  ihem  about  tno  feel  apan 
or  more  if  you  wiih,  accorit- 
ing-  to  fancy,  only  p  ace  them 
all  at  as  equal  Jiatance  iparl, 
then  nail  on  Ilie  "lipaof  boiril 
Sflinlhefleure.  Havinecotn- 
pfeleil  the  Ivro  aides,  wliich 
-  iliould  be  alike,  the  Iwo  eodi 
Eaditn.  Eamnce.             ihould  be  made  in  like  nun- 
Mi  u  per  tieure  i  the  two  liilei  may  now  be  raited  and 
Inkid  toeelher  by  placing  In  the  crotche*  short  polei 
'  >1  each   aiKt  to  hold  th(       "--    "■ 


■ay  12  to  14  feet  each.  The  poiti  marked  A,  «r« 
lie  iletachcil  potta  put  in  Ibe  ground,  with  a  otor-^ 
■er  them  in  the  cap,  IhroUBh  which  Ihey  may  pav 
when  lifted  by  the  froM,  without  railing  the  body  of  Hie 
fence)  anil  being  BhaqMneil  at  the  lower  end,  they  aro 
eaiily  driven  to  their  place  when  the  frost  leave*  tha 
earth.  Thcae  posts  ihould  bo  of  locust  or  cedar.  Tlu 
other  alternating  poals,  cut  to  the  height  the  fenee  ii 
wanted— >ay  4  to  4)  feet — may  be  of  any  lesi  vainabla 
limber:  pine,  or  hemlock  icanlling,  4  by  4  or  5  inches, 
anil  those  by  Ihe  tide  of  the  long  or  ground  potts,  need 
not  be  more  than  •!  by  4  or  Ave  inches.  A  hoanloones 
poniling  to  Ihe  lop  boanl  in  the  figure,  is  nailed  to  U» 
back  of  the  abort  poata,  cloae  beneath  the  cap. 

It  will  appear,  from  Ibe  inipcction  of  the  dgnre,  Ibat 
the  fence  beeps  III  slallon  on  the  ground,  while  tb* 
]K>stt  Which  pireicrre  its  vertical  position,  nuy  bethroim 

I,  more  or  less,  by  the  o£lion  of  the  froil. 

I  should  aitd  tint  there  haTe  been  many  trials  In  (hi* 
connly  for  the  laal  two  year*  of  tho  aJvanlsges  of  this 
improvemea'.,  and  so  tar  aa  I  am  infbrmed,   with  great 

>■!  uniform  satisfaction. 

Mr-  Isaac  Van  Ambcrg,  of  Walerlown,  in  the  eoonly 
of  JcRcrsoD,  is  the  p:itenlec  of  the  above  <'  improvement 
in  fences,"  ami  is  now  about  es^bliah in g  agencies  for  Its 

iler  ditTmion.  Hskhy  B.  BewaLl. 

ItattrHncn,  JiffirlOB counts,  y-  ¥.,  May  S9,  1944. 


Jm  and  tie  Iliem 


I  the 


■r  poai 


afleri 


and  placing  a  few  boanla  across  the 
KUt,  that  bind  the  Iwo  sides  together,  for  a  floor  to 
■•ad  sfKB;  then  bead  over  Ihe  lops  of  the  poles  and  lie 
Ibtia,  aa  in  Ihe  plate,  and  the  whole  is  flniahei!.  This 
"J  til  extended  in  length  Or  width,  and  varied  simuil 
*>  aj  extent  in  height  and  proportions.  Here  you  have 
ilrse  gothic  temple  afier  covered  with  the  vine,  in 
rtith  you  may  ait,  and  none  to  molest  or  make  you 
•fraid.  The  poles  may  be  of  oalc  or  ash,  or  almost  any 
■ood  that  is  itraighl  and  amoolh,  and  will  bend  without 
Vnkii^.  EluaHA  ThaVeb. 

IkHan,  Matf.,  May,  1344. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  rENCES. 

IS  or  tut:  Cdltivatob — Having  expi 
able  and  eipeou  from  my  fences  being 

,  and  having  attempted  : 

eraeiiv  the  esil  wilh  but  p 

ttm,  1  oaa  pleased 


irttorafe 


")[«■ 


eTn«i!y  the 

to  hear  that  a  patent  had  been  tali 
.  new  coottruclion,  expressly  deii? 
iBIeBlty.    The  roatrivanee  referred 
all  the  advantages  of  Ihe  common  post  a 


s  lec 


l  moro  expenaivi 


itiSxliully  guanls  agninsi  the  action  ofllie  frost;  and 
» iwal  economy  tew  thiols  are  so  imporlant  a 
I  Uioughl  you  would  bo  pleased  to  nuke  this  i 
"rat  mo™  iteneraiiy  known,  through  Ihe  col 
inrnieral  Janmal. 

The  drawing  I    have   tkelehMl  will  fjra 
otiie  eoDKnciioa.    Ii  reprMeatalwo  Icaglhsot  board 


CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT.— No.  VII. 
Basfbebkt,  Goose bekkt  and  Cukbaht. 
Although  these    fruits   are  not   so  important  a*  soma 
others,  (hey  ihould  be  considered  aa  indispenuble  to  ev- 
ery fruit  ganlen.     Their   early    maturily,  their  pleaaaot 
and  agreeable  flavor,  the  certainly  of  the  crop,  and  (ha 
4hnrl  period  of  (ime  required  lo  bring  them  forward  to  k 
good  bearing  stale,  rentier  them  truly  valuable. 
The  Rasfbeiht, 
This  is  generally  considered  at  much   soperiot   to  Uta 
her  two  in  flavor.    Motl  of  the  varieties  are  propaga. 
lI  with  greal  facility  by  transplanting  Ihe  suckers,  aad 
ote  which  do  not  increase  tiy  suckers,  are  easily  prop** 
gated  by.layers.     Of  (he   latter,  are  (he  Early  Rod,  and 
the  American  White,  both  of  which  are  well  worthy  ot 
cultivation.    The  eTttnnllies  of  their  recuned  steiM 
frequenUy  take  root  spontaneously   by  bending  over  to 
the  earth;  but  where  thii  i«  not  Ihe  cose,  they  may  ba 
nads  to  root  with  laciliiy  by  making  a  hole  in  Ihe  earth 
vilh  a  sharp  stick,  thrusting  in  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
ind  securing  them  by  presaing  Ihe  earth  about  Ihem  with 
Ihe  foot.     After  one  sammer's  growth,  the  newly  rooted 
ilanti  are  detached,  either    in  Ihe    aiiluma  of  the  ••^—it 
ear  or   Ihe  succeeding  spring,  and  will  bear  tome  fruit 
he  flr^t  year,  and  plentifully  Ihe  second.     New  varieties 
re  raiaed  from  the  seed,  and  will  come  into  bearing  tba 
pcond   year   so   that   their   qualify  may  he  delerminMl. 
Jridsman  says,     "Raspberry   beds  are   in  their   prima 
bout  Ihe  Ihinl  or  fourth  year;  and  if  well  managed,  con - 
inue  in    iierfeclion  Ave   or    aix    years,  after  which  they 
re  apt  to  decline   in  growth,  and  Ihe  fruit  to  becoma 
mall,  10  that  a  lucceisive  plantation  should  be  provided 
a  time.    Select  new  pland  from  vigorous  sloola  in  full 
lerfection  aa  (o  bearing. 

The  soil  for  the  raspberry  should  be  rich  and  inclining 
abemoiat.  The  culture  isveiy  simple;  for  commoa 
arielies,  consisting  merely  in  pruning  each  apring,  and 
n  keeping  the  weeds  and  grass  well  cleaned  away  from 
round  them  and  the  soil  well  cullivaled.  The  pruning 
>  be»!  pcrlbrmed  early  in  apring.  All  dead  tiemt  should 
>e  removed,  gnun  anil  weeiis  cut  away,  and  all  the  snall- 
T  shoolt  eul  off  even  witli  Uie  ;ground,  leaving-  oidy 
rom  Ihrec  (oBve  of  the  moK  rigoron*  of  the  last  Ma- 
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8on*s  growth  for  bearing^  the  coming  mimmeri  these 
should  be  cut  off  at  the  top  to  about  four-flflhs  of  their 
original  height,  and  neatly  tied  together.  If  they  are 
slender  and  not  sufficiently  rigid  to  bear  the  future  weight 
of  leaves  and  fruit,  they  should  be  secured  to  a  stake. 
In  (ying  them  top^ether,  ihey  should  be  allowed  to  spreaii 
open  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  wine-glass. 

There  are  twenty  or  thirty  named  varieties  of  the  Rasp- 
berry, but  wc  are  able  to  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  but  few  of  them.  The  \VhU$  or  Yellow  Anticerpt 
is  an  excellent  one. and  of  large  size;  for  excellence  it  is 
commonly  considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list: 
but  it  partakes  of  a  slight  musky  flavor,  hence  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  inferior  to  others.  The  Red  Antwerp 
is  highly  esteemed,  but  is  inferior  to  the  preceding.* 
The  Red  Cane  is  a  good  bearer  and  has  a  pleasant  flavor. 
The  vytiite  American  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  is  pro- 
bably too  much  neglected.  The  Black  American  or  wild 
raspberry,  (Rubus  occidentalism  aflbnls  an  excellent  fruit, 
which  probably  might  bq,  much  improved  by  cultivation. 

The  Currant. 

The  currant  is  very  hanly,  grows  freely,  and  almost 
nnifornily  bears  abundant  crops;  the  pleasant  flavor  of 
the  fruit  is  well  known,  and  ripening  early  in  summer 
when  but  few  kinds  of  fruit  are  yet  mature,  it  becomes 
of  great  value. 

As  to  soil,  Loudon  says,  « it  generally  does  well  in 
any  common  garilcn  ground,  well  tilled  and  recruited;  it 
bears  the  greater  crop  in  a  strong  loam,  or  improved 
clay,  somewhat  moist;  the  earlier  in  a  light  sandy  mould, 
which  is  not  poor.  Previous  to  planting  tlie  gmund 
should  be  dug  two  feet  deep." 

The  mode  of  propagating  the  currant  is  by  cuttings. 
The  shoots  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  of  last  year's  pro- 
duction, and  of  vigorous,  straight  and  thrifty  growth. 
Before  planting,  every  bud  is  to  be  cut  off  closely  except 
two  or  three  near  the  top,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  too 
many  stems.  They  should  be  inserted  at  least  six  or 
eight  inches  into  the  earth.  Instead  of  allowing  numer- 
ous shoots  to  spring  up  from  each  root,  (hey  should  be 
trained  to  a  single  upright  stem  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  at 
which  point  the  branches  should  radiate  on  all  sides,  in 
an  upward  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  lianilsome  spreading 
top. 

Currants,  on  account  of  their  hardiness,  are  commonly 
totally  neglected  in  culture,  and  are  suffered  to  become 
overrun  with  grass  and  weeds,  and  to  become  crowded 
with  suckei*s  and  numerous  branches.  Inferior  fruit  is 
always  the  result.  To  prevent  this  and  increase  the  fla- 
vor and  size  of  the  fruit,  they  require  proper  and  season- 
able pruning,  as  well  as  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
leading  requisite  to  be  observed  in  pruning,  is  to  cut 
away  all  superfluous  shoots,  especially  those  of  less 
thrifty  growth,  and  also  old,  unproductive  branches,  so 
that  air  and  light  may  be  freely  admitted,  and  the  fruit 
not  too  much  crowded  upon  the  bushes.  Neill,  author 
of  the  treatise  on  Horticulture  in  the  Edinburgh  Kncydo 
pedia,  says  that  Macdonald  of  Dalkeith  House,  *<  raises 
currants  of  the  best  quality.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  he  manages  the  bushes,  especially  during 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  He  prunes  the  bushes  at  the 
usual  season  of  midwinter,  shortening  the  last  year's 
shoots,  down  to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  Next 
summer  the  plants  show  plenty  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  out  strong  shoots.  As  soon  as  the  berries  be. 
gin  to  color,  he  cuts  off  the  summer  shoots  to  within  Ave 
or  six  inches  above  the  fruity  Sun  and  air  thus  get  free 
access,  and  more  of  the  vigor  of  the  plant  is  directed  to 
the  fruit;  the  berries  ai'e  found  to  be  not  only  of  higher 
flavor,  but  larger  than  usual."  Kenrick  says,  "  Mr.  A. 
D.  Williams  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  practices  winter 
pruning  on  perfectly  similar  principles,  and  with  the 
most  decisive  results." 

The  Red  Currant  is  the  most  highly  flavored;  but  (he 
WfUte,  being  larger  and  not  so  sour,  is  by  many  preferred 
to  the  former.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  are  enumerated  nine  varieties  of  the  red 


•  These  two  varieties  require  protection  in  winter  in  the  vl 
cinity  of  BoMton,   hy  twnding  down  the  brunches  nnd  covcrin^r 
them  with  RHrth;  but  this  cnie  is  not  fftnerally  needed  in  thi» 
blaie,  except  for  the  Yellow  Antwerp. 


and  four  of  the  white  currant,  ^oudon  ays,  « the  beat 
are  the  Red  Dutch,  Knight's  large  red,  Kmght'e  sweet  rtd, 
said  Knight's  early  red.  The  best  white  currant  is  the 
IVhite  Dutch.^*  But  rich  soil,  clean  culture,  and  good 
pruning,  has  doubled  the  size  of  our  common  varieties. 

The  Gooseberry 

Is  propagateil  by  cuttings  like  the  currant.  To  succeed 
well,  it  should  grow  in  very  rich  soil.  Pruning  the 
gooseberry  is  of  still  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
currant.     The  following  directions  are  from  Bridgman: 

"  The  shoots  retained  for  bearers  should  be  left  at  fujl 
length,  or  nearly  so;  the  first  pruning  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  buds  swell,  so  as  not  to  endanger  their  being  rub- 
bed off  in  the  operation.  Cut  out  all  superfluous  croa 
shoots,  and  prune  long  ramblers  ami  low  stragglen  to 
some  well  placed  lateral  or  eye;  retain  a  sufficiency  of 
the  young  well  situated  laterals  or  terminals,  to  form  suc- 
cessional  bearers.  In  cutting  out  superfluous  and  de- 
cayed wood,  be  careful  to  retain  a  leading  shoot  at  the 
end  of  a  principal  branch.  The  superfluous  young  late- 
rals, on  the  gooil  main  branches,  instead  of  being  taken 
off  clean,  may  be  cut  into  little  stubs  of  one  or  two  eyes, 
which  will  send  out  fruit  buds  and  spurs.  Some  persons, 
not  pruning  tlie  gooseberry  bush  on  right  principles, 
cause  it  to  shoot  crowdedly,  full  of  young  wood  in  sam- 
mer,  from  which  the  fruit  is  always  small,  and  does  not 
ripen  freely  wiih  full  flavor;  on  which  account  it  is  an 
important  point  in  pruning,  to  keep  the  middle  of  the 
head  o}>en  and  clear,  and  to  let  the  occasional  shortening  tf 
the  shoots  be  sparing  and  moderate.  Between  the  beario; 
branches,  keep  a  regulated  distance  of  at  least  six  inches 
at  tl)e  extremities,  which  will  render  tliem  fertile  bearen 
of  good  fruit." 

The  gooseberry  is  cultivated  with  greater  care  and 
success  in  England  than  elsewhere;  and  Lindley  enume- 
rates 722  varieties,  some  of  which  have  furnished  speci- 
mens of  single  fruit  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  half,  fiat 
most  of  the  £>iglish  varieties,  and  especially  those  of 
large  size,  are  unadapted  to  culture  in  this  country  on  ac- 
count of  mildew;  and  neither  culture,  pruning,  nor  any 
other  remetly  has  been  found  that  can  be  relied  on  as  a 
remedy.  There  are  some  medium  and  smaller  varieties 
which  are  entirely  free  from  it,  and  these  chiefly  are  to 
be  recommended  here.  Sufficient  informati<m  however 
as  to  their  names,  has  not  been  obtained  for  a  list  to  be 
given.  J.  i-  T. 

PLOWING  ORCHARDS, 

If  well  done,  and  the  trees  not  run  over  nor  lacerated, 
is  found  to  be  a  difficult  work.  To  make  it  easy,  get  a 
short  one  horse  whipple-tree  about  fifteen  inches  long;, 
anil  attach  one  of  the  horses  by  long  traces  to  the  plow; 
fasten  the  other  horse  before  it,  and  let  them  go  tandem. 
A  careful  boy  or  man  rides  the  forward  horse,  and  ano 
Iher  holds  the  plow.  After  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  rows  has  been  plowed  in  the  usual  mafloer 
by  horses  abreast,  as  near  to  the  trees  as  convenience  and 
care  will  admit,  finish  the  rest  with  the  tandem  tesiB» 
rigged  as  Just  stated.  The  long  tracer  will  allow  the 
plow  to  rtm  as  near  the  trees  as  is  needed,  and  the  short 
whipple-tree  can  scarcely  be  made  to  touch  a  tree.  Well 
tested  by  experience.  J.  J*  T. 

ft 

THE  GLANDERS. 


Me-ssrs.  Editors — ^Whilst  writing,  I  will  menfioo  a 
fact  for  your  Veterinary  department.     More  than  30  jreais 
since  the  glanders  of  the  most  virulent  kind,  wis  amongst 
the  horses  of  the  neighborhootl  in  which  my  father  lived. 
Great  numbers  died  off.     His  horse  was  taken,  and  nnder 
the  belief  that  he  also  would  die,  my  father  coniin<^°<^^ 
an  experiment  on  him  with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco 
juice,  given  internally.    In  a  short  time  the  horse  broke 
out  all  oyer  his  body  in  sores.     These  cured  up  in  a 
month  or  so,  and  the  horse  was  sound,  soon  Catted^  and 
was,  as  long  as  I   knew   him  afterwards,  a  sound  and 
healthy  animal.     This  was  the  only  horse  in  »^}  T 
neighborhood  that  recovered.    Some  farmers  in-this  vi- 
cinity, noted   for  fine  sleek  horses,  give  occssiooaJir 
Scotch  snuff  to  their  horses.  J*  B.  Cook. 
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LETTER  FROM  ALABAMA. 


Editobs  or  THC  CcTLTiVAToB— In  several  numbers  of 
At  OiltiTalor,  yov  speak  of  potatoes,  particularly  as  be- 
mg  stefii]  as  food  for  cattle.  Now  will  you  have  the 
kinkiea  to  inform  me  what  kind  of  potatoe  you  mean. 
We  of  the  South,  when  we  speak  of  potatoes,  invariably 
MtD  swut  potatoes,  not  Irish  potatoes.  Had  it  not  been 
(sriny  lady,  I  would  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest  to 
fccd  my  eows  on  sweet  potatoes.  She  sug^gested  that  the 
Ifiik  pocatoe  was  meant. 

I  deplore  the  death  of  Willis  Oaylord.  Such  men  are 
BOtthe  product  of  every  age.  How  much  more  praise- 
vortfay  sre  the  deeds  of  -such  a  man,  than  those  of  the 
Boe  politician.  Our  State  would  be  benefitted  by  such 
»■»  being  within  her  borders.  We  have  extensive 
iwsBRes  yet  to  be  developed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
9906  one  to  call  public  attention  to  the  important  con- 
lidoition  of  the  foil  development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
mroes.    In  other  words,  Alabama  needs  a  Willis  Gay- 

iQCd. 

lathis  eonnectiuD,  I  would  drop  a  word  to  the  farmers 
of  ihhinw,  knowing  that  many  of  them  are  subscribers 
torosrvsloable  periodical. 
Oir  Slate  is  considered  one  among  the  wealthy  States 
«f  tke  Uoioo,  and  this  wealth  is  to  be  attributed  to  her 
afriedaK.    But  few,  if  any,  of  the  States,  have  been  so 
cxdaivdy  engaged  in  the<cultivation  of  the  soil  as  this 
hit.  Tht  profits  of  her  agricultural  products  have  ex- 
CMiedtes  created  by  other  pursuits  of  human  industry. 
Of  kerii^rovement  in  the  modes  of  cultivation,  much 
aaaotbttuil.     The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvious.    In 
ite  mif  settlement  of  the  country,  as  Indeed  of  all  coun- 
tries ihe  greatest  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  set- 
den  10  engage  in  the  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil, owing 
I)  h  extreme  fertility.     By  such  tillage,  even  after  de- 
tiaetia;  all  the  expenses  of  transportation  to  a  distant 
mrket,  dieir  annual  increase  in  wealth   far  surpassed 
vbaieoaUl  have  been  accomplished  by  the  most  untiring 
Jbor  of  persons   living  in  older  countries.     The  early 
i«iler  io  Alabama,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Missouri.  Arkan- 
sas. Wisconsin  or  Texas,  havmg  many  privations  to  con- 
toi  vrrh,  looked  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  «the  bright 
*r  of  his  hope,'  as  a  recompense  for  the  dangers  and 
(Lftedties  by  which    he  was  surrounded.     Ami  he  but 
««Uom  looked  in  vain.     Read  the  history  of  our  early 
K&ieis,  and  you  wiU  read  the  history   of  many  of  the 
Djst  influential  and  wealthy  men   in  our  State.     They 
vere  not  distinguished  for  their  skill   in  farming,  nor 
putienlarly  for  persevering  industry  in  their  employ - 
wnts.    Still  they  prospered  as  <a  vine  planted  in  a  good- 
ly toil.' 

Two  views  are  presented  to  us  in  contemplating  the 
Iwtoryof  the  early  settlers  of  this  State.  They  became 
Vialthy,  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  they 
*we  eeonomical  in  the  use  of  money. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  present  ilay  would  grow  rich, 
tbejr  ouist  follow  the  example  of  these  early  settlers  in 
«i3iiTating  a  rich  soil.  In  order  to  do  so,  their  lands 
BHK  be  improved.  Enrich  the  soil  of  Alabama,  and  you 
vill  have  a  country  not  surpakscd  by  any  on  the  globe. 
E^ery  means  to  facilitate  commercial,  manufacturing, 
iitl agricultural  pro'sperity  are  amply  provideil  through- 
M>i  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  regard  to  com- 
">«rce,  we  raise  here  an  agricultural  product  which  has 
Mrer  failed  to  bear  a  mai'ketable  price  in  any  quarter  of] 
*e  globe.  So  valuable  in  this  respect  is  it,  that  it  has 
iL-eady,  to  some  extent,  become  a  medium  of  exchange 

*  Whit  isealled  ihc  sweet  potntoand  ihc  hish  potato  are 
T?fptible»  telonging  to  entirely  diflerenl  cltsses— nnd  perliaps 
v'T- not  qaiie  %cieiitifie in CHUinff  them  bot!i  potatoes.  The  po- 
^vo.  Wncllf ,  belongs  to  the  class  Solannm,  (Solanum  tvberoium, 
I),  nrhilf  what  is  called  the  tweet  potato,  heionps  to  the  cinss 

fM«ini/u,^  {Con9oltulu9  botoias,  L.)  In  ihis  miction  of  conn- 
*7' »*•  menn  the  first  of  thc^e  when  8|>r:)kiDg  of  the  potato, 
«fapT  R9  f(Mid  for  man  or  Ije^st.  Per«*on«illy,  \v»?  know  noihme 
**  'he  Talne  qf  the  «weet  potato  as  food  for  iintmal<: ;  but  wie 
■'^  litely  fold  by  a  ftentlemnn  from  the  South,  that  it  had 
pOTf^  til  he  ricellrnt.  and  it  was  his  opinion  th;it  no  vcgeta- 
B^CfHil4t)eM  profitably  cqlliv»ied  at  the  sooth  for  feed inp 
MiiTttlt.  It  will  produce  abundant  crops  on  the  sandy  soil  oC 
Wit  renoo,  where  the  common  potato  and  most  of  tne-rool- 
^P»  r4iicd  at  the  north  woald  be  food  for  aoihing. 


between  this  coimtry  and  £urope.  I  allude  to  cotton. 
This  product  of  the  soil  of  our  own  and  the  adjoining 
states,  is  now  considered  a  fairer  representative  of  gold 
and  silver  than  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  those  states  re- 
spedtively,  although  their  faith  and  honor  are  pleilged  in 
behalf  of  the  banks.  This  is  not  said  with  the  view  of 
disparaging  state  banks,  but  to  show  that  this  product 
which  we  cultivate  at  our  very  doors,  is  esteemed  more 
valuable  in  the  markets  of  Europe  than  a  pleiige  of  gold 
and  silver,  though  that  pledge  be  made  by  the  most 
wealthy  State  of  this  Union.  Having  so  valuable  a  com- 
modity with  which  to  freight  our  vessels,  every  harbor 
in  the  world  is  open  to  receive  them. 

The  water  courses  of  this  State  are  well  suited  for 
manufacturing  establishments,  whenever  these  may  be 
required.  I  imderstand  that  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into  by  some  wealthy  individuals  to  establish  a  spinning 
factory  at  the  Falls  of  the  Tallapoosa  river.  The  water 
power  is  extensive,  and  no  doubt  at  this  spot  will  grow 
up  a  large  manaCacturing  town.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  establishing  large  manufactories  within  the  State  at 
present.  Our  agricultural  advantages  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  older  States  and  in  Europe,  and  they  can  en- 
gage much  more  beneficially  in  manuiactui'es  than  we 
can,  owing  to.  the  cheapness  of  labor  there.  If  we» 
therefore,  establish  manufactories  here,  we  bring  high 
wages  in  competition  with  low  wages — a  want  of  skill 
in  competition  with  skill  carried  to  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. 

When  I  speak  of  our  agricultural  advantages  as  com- 
pared with  £iu*ope,  I  have  reference  to  the  price  of  lands, 
by  means  of  the  cheapness  of  which,  the  great  mass  of 
our  population  may  engage  in  tilling  the  soil.  No  one 
acquainted  with  tho-subject  doubts,  but  that  tillage  is  car- 
ried to  greater  perfection  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  in  the  southern  states.  But  if  we  will 
make  ihc  comparislon,  we  will  finA  that  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  pursuits,  agriculture  oears  a  greater  proportion 
in  this  State  than  in  most  Eivopean  cotmtries. 

With  these  multiplied  advantages,  let  us  use  proper  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  productiveness  of  our  soil.  <<So 
shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  |)resse8  shall 
burst  out  with  new  wine." 

Nations  or  individuals,  to  become  prosperous,  must  be 
economical  in  the  use  of  money.  The  history  of  every 
nation  proves  that  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  public 
money,  has  been  the  fore-runner  of  the  decline  of  most 
governments.  And  the  history  of  individuals  shows  that 
a  wasteful  use  of  money,  is  a  too  frequent  cause  of  ruin 
to  many. 

I  will  not  produce  arguments  to  show  that  economy  is 
a  blessing  and  extravagance  a  curse.  The  experience  of 
any  man  who  has  reached  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  ortlinary  underfttanding  will  respond  in  the 
affirmative.  A  farmer,  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of 
money,  must  by  proper  care  prevent  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing out  money  in  the  way  of  expenses;  or  in  other  words, 
he  must  live  within  himself.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  make  all  he  needs.  By  no 
means.  But  it  is  essentially  necessary ,  that  he  sbotdd 
make  his  expenses  conform  to  the  amount  of  his  annual 
income— just  as  a  nation's  imports  should  not  exceed  its 
exports.* 

This  may  be  considered  an  eventful  era  in  the  history 
of  agriculture.  The  increased  attention  that  has  been 
given  of  late  to  the  modes  of  cultivation,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  stock  of  all  kmds,  and  to  the  interests  of  hus- 
bandry in  general,  promises  a  rich  harvest  to  those  who 
are  deriving  their  support  from  these  sources.  Nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  effect  this,  than  the  establishment 
of  agricukural, societies  throughout  the  country'.  From 
England,  America  took  the  exaniple,  and  Alabama  shoidd 
follow  in  tlie  footsteps  of  the  older  slates  in  this  laudable 
enterprise.  Although  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
IHiscaloosa  departed  this  life  in  its  infancy,  still  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  again  be 

*  It  hHS  been  .contended  by  some  that  a  nation's  iniports 
shonld  exceed  i*.s  exports.  The  fHllacy  of  this  doctrine  I  have 
not  lime  now  to  examine.  The  doctrine  in  the  text  is  support- 
ed  by  all  the  writers  on  political  economy  I  have  ever  seen. 
Win  Mr.  Watts,  of  Butler,  favor  the  readers  of  tl^e  Cultivator 
with  iLdefence  of  the  oontrAry  opinion  f 
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arouf  ed  to  the  importance,  the  rilal  importance  of  these 
Rocteties  (o  the  p^oneral  interests  of  farming. 

They  aUd  ili^nity  to  that  occupation.  All  the  learning 
and  talents  of  the  farming  community  are  brought  togeth- 
er, and  from  mutual  action  of  mind  and  mind,  each  one 
receives  a  proportionate  share  of  improvement.  This 
principle  holds  true  in  mercantile,  manu Picturing  or  pro- 
fessional, as  well  as  in  agricuUuraf  communities.  Even 
among  politicians  we  perceive  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle  in  that  notorious  invention,  called  the  <  caucus 
system.' 

I  agree  with  Prof.  Newman,  '<  tluf  no  member  of  a 
c^vil  community  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  inde- 
jfcndenl.'*  "  If  there  is  any  one  truth,"  says  he,  "taught 
more  clearly  than  all  others  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  it' is  the  mutual  dependence  and  close  connex* 
ion  of  ihc  diflerent  members  of  a  civil  community  upon 
each  other."  «  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee;  nor  again,  the 'head  to  the  feet,  I  have 
no  need  of  you."  Notwithsranding  this,  the  imtepen- 
dence  of  a  farmer'^  life  has  become  proverbial.  His  of 
all  others,  is  least  dependent  on  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing industry.  His  flocks  and  his  fields  yield  him  the 
necessaries  of  lite,  and  the  rural  simplicity  of  his  habits 
makes  him  require  but  few  of  its  luxuries. 

*'  At  night  returning,  every  Ubor  »ped, 
He  ails  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  lire,  nnd  round  mirveys 
His  chilJreus'  look^,  that  bt  lighten  at  the  blaze 
While  his  loved  partner,  tK>a9trul  or  her  hoord, 
Dionlays  bf-r  cleanly  plNiter  on  the  bnnrd  ; 
Ano  hMply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led, 
With  many  a  title  repays  the  uighily  bed." 

Do  we  ask  for  an  example  in  somo  great  nation  of  the 
«arth  in  respect  to  the  attention  necessary  to  be  paid  to 
farming  7  Knglcnd  is  one.  She  is  the  mother  of  im- 
proved cultivation,  leaving  signalized  herself  in  fight- 
ing on  eveiy  coa^ft  Uiat  is  washed  by  the  ocean — having 
reached  the  climax  of  parliamentary  greatness,  and  hon- 
OPed  her  arms  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  Intellect — 

"  The  land  «r  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms,"— 
now  thinks  it  no  disparagement  to  her  fair  fame  to  strive 
for  .pre-eminence  in  agricultural   improvements.    Her 
Berkshircs  and  her  Durhams  show  the  extent  of  her  suc- 
cess in  that  department  of  ilomcstic  economy. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  Which  has  for  several  years 
eharaclerised  this  and  the  adjoining  States,  presents  a 
formidable  barrier  to  extensive  improvement  of  any 
kind.  With  many  persons,  not  even  useful  and  economi- 
cs] arrangements  for  domestic  comfort  are  attended  to. 
With  such  persons,  the  constant  effort  Is  to  enlarge  their 
fields.  Each  successive  year  brings  an  increase  ofaeres, 
but  a  diminution  of  fertility,  imtil  the  scene  closes  with 
a  '8ale-tby,» — the  prelude  to  a  removal  to  the  great  west. 
If  this  spirit  prevail,  Alabama  will  soon  become  an  im- 
poverished state,  for  her  soil  cannot  always  bear  the  bur- 
<len  of  cons'ant  tillage  without  some  re.'um  to  restore  itn 
exhausted  strength  This  spirit  may  be  counteracte<l  by  ex- 
citing a  zeal  for  im]>rovement  of  the  soil  and  its  products, 
lliis  will  intro<1uce  a  greater  abundance  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  and  one  is  loth  to  leave  a  place  tJiat 
is  adorned  with  the  monuments  of  his  own  industry.  At- 
tached to  the  soil — we  love  and  venerate  the  Institutions 
of  our  countr)'. 

**Siich  is  the  patf lot's  hoitt  where'er  wc  roam, 
His  iirst,  best  country  ever  is  his  home." 

M'ill  you  give  an  account  of  where  the  best  breeds  of 
the  Poland  chickens  (crated  fowls — sec  Cultivator  Feb. 
ntmiber,  page  57)  can  be  iiad — the  same  request  I  also 
make  in  reference  to  the  ^hephenl  dog.* 

I  must  close  this  rambling  letter.  I  may  at  a  future 
time  send  you  anotlier. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  •  •  • 


Man  at  the  best  is  but  a  composition  of  goo<!  and  evil. 
Diamonds  have  flaws,  and  roses  hdvc  prickles,  the  sun 
has  iis  spots,  and  the  moon  its  shade. 


•  There  wiVl  be  pli»ntv  of  ihr  Crested  fowls  to  t.e  b«id  here  in 
Ibc  fHll— ni  preM*iii  we  do  not  Know  ol  itny  to  be  sold  in  this  v';- 
ciiiify.  Wq  hnve  understood  thit  n  mnn  a  f«w  mUea  from 
hofe  breeds  the  shepherd  dogs— we  will  Inquire. 


APPLIED  CHEMISTRY : 

In  manu/aefvreMy  Artt  and Domtstie  Economy;  idittdliyE. 
A,  ParmUt  author  of  «  EUmtnU of  Chemical  A%aiy$it,** 
Lc.  Publishing  in  monthly  numbeta  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  200  Broailway,  New- York. 

Five  numbers  of  this  work  have  appeared,  and  they 
enable  us  to  appreciate  its  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  work  is  edited  by 
E.  A.  Parnell,  well  known  in  London  as  the  author 
of  «  Elemems  of  Chemical  Analysis."  The  reprint  of 
the  work  by  Appleton  &  Co.  cannot  fail  to  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  our  country. 

The  numbers  before  us  contain  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations, and  the  history,  progress  and  preeent  praetios 
of  gas  illumination,  the  preservation  of  wood,  and  the 
arts  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  These  snbjeets  are 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  demonstrate  the 
intimate  connection  between  science  and  the  practical 
rfrts  of  life.  Chemistry  particularly  is  applicable  to  all 
the  arts  as  well  as  to  agriculture,  llie  subjects  which 
are  admirably  well  treated  in  detail  in  the  numbers  of 
the  work  beiorc  ua,  are  not  immediately  connected  widi 
husbandry,  yet  we  find  that  the  cultivation  of  the  eailh 
supplies  resin  and  oil  which  may  be  employed  in  produ- 
cing gas  lights,  and  dyeing  drdgs  which  are  applied  in 
the  arts  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  The  preserva- 
tion of  wood  is  interesting  to  the  farmer,  and  the  trea- 
tise on  this  subject  shows  the  various  anti  most  approved 
methods  of  securing  from  decay,  wood  and  timber  for 
the  construction  of  ships,  houses,  bams,  fences,  &c.  We 
are  given  to  imderstand  that  some  of  the  future  numbers 
will  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  agricaltnrf^  and 
we  patiently  wait  tb^ir  arrival. 

A  Practical  Fabxxjl 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Editors  of  the  Cultivator — I  liave  thought  (hat  it 
might  be  satisfactory  to  say  a  few  things  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  western  North  Carolina,  to  those  inclined  lo 
move  southward^ 

1.  CliniaU  and  Health,^  A  glance  at  the  map  of  North 
Carolina  will  show  the  location  of  Iredell  county,  and 
States ville  its  count>'  seat.  From  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
town  to  the  mountains,  is  a  belt  of  country  as  healthy 
perhaps  as  any  part  of  the  world — as  free  from  fe\'er8  as 
the  mountains,  and  much  less  subject  to  imflammalory 
diseases.     Its  atmosphere  temperate  and  pleasant. 

2d.  Soil,  4-c.~The  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
good,  and  readily  susceptible  of  improvement.  Wood 
land  abundant,  tlie  growth  of  which  is  the  different  vari- 
eties of  oak,  of  good  size  and  quality,  hickor>',  pine, 
poplar,  &c.  The  soil  is  generally  somewhat  mixed  with 
sami,  resting  on  a  clay  subsoil,  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  roots,  &c.  The  coiutiy  is 
j  well  watered,  abounding  in  streams  well  adapted  for  ma- 
'chiner}%  &c.  Price  of  land  from  $1  to  7  or  $8,  owing 
to'location  and  other  advantages. 

3d.  Moral  aspecif  ffc, — There  arc  comparatively  fev 
slaves  in  west   North  Carolina.     Wealth  pretty  equally 
Idistributed.    Hospitality  and  sociability  characteriM  ^ 
I  people.    The  mass  of  the  people  cultivate  Uieirown 
farms  themselves.     Manual  labor  is  not  reg^arded  as  dis- 
reputable.    Moral  excellence  and  not  wealth  is,  (oacm- 
siilerable  extent,  the  test  ot  character.     Educational  and 
j  religious  privileges  depend  on  tlie  location.     The  settle- 
jments  originally  peopleil  by  the  Scotch-Irish  from  Pa.# 
(have    flourishing    Presbyterian   churches    and    regular 
(preaching,  Sabbath  school**,  &c.    "They  also  have  pood 
common  schools  and  academies..    The  state  has  com- 
menced a  system  of  common  schools  which  will  eventu- 
ally greatly  aid  the  caiLse  of  education.     The  MeJiodisIs 
and  paptists  also  have  churches  throughout  the  country. 

By  giving  a  place  to  the  above  in  your  columns  yoQ 

may   oblige  many  of  your  subscribers.     Should  f»rthei 

information  be  desired,  it  will  cheerfully  be  rendered  by 

•corresponding  with  the  Postmaster  at  Bethany  Church  P. 

O.,  Iredell  county,  N.  C.  W.  A.  D. 


By  energy  and  honesty  men  become  prosperous  ai^ 
ha|>py. 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  S£EKONK. 


Unstss.  Edito&s — I  o0er  to  you  for  imertion  in 
joor  pap^r,  ft  »la(ement  in  regard  to  Seekonk,  in  Bristol 
ecgotv,  JHass.,  its  proUtietions,  the  market  for  the  tame', 
evA  of  production,  and  the  farm  capital  required  there, 
far  eoinmoB  ctdtivation,  &e. 

Fndidkm,  ^. — ^The  usual  articles  produced  in  See- 
kJnV,  are  com,  nre,  oats,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  hay 
aod  re^!abl«s.    lliese  articles,  fpr  the  most  part,  find  a 
tt\c  is  Providence.    Seldom  is  any  thing  sent  to  Boston, 
except  poultry,  and  of  lale  less  of  that  than   in  former 
ynn.   Much  greater  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  pre- 
pntioo  of  manure  in  the  barn-yards;  and  compost  heaps, 
with  rode  and  seaweed  manure,  swamp  and  beach  mud. 
TbiB  maDore  is  worth  $2.00  per  cord.    Manure  in  large 
<)mfltities  is  brought  from  Providence  at  tho  cost  of  S3 
or  |4  per  eonl.    Besides  a  large  amount  of  night  soil, 
&:»  brOQgfat  from  that  city.     'I'he  land   is  and  has  been 
ffaHj  ez^nsCed  by  hoeing  in  winter  rye,  and  leaving 
lint  had  in  com  hills  without  hay  seed.  There  are  but  few 
ibeep  ID  the  towoy  and  bnt  little  flax  or  hemp  is  raised 
ft:  nle.    The  cultivation  of  fruit  as  fucA,  in  the  vicinity 
ofProridenee  river,  is  not  attended  with   much   proQt. 
Tbea^es  here   raised  are   mostly  made   into  cider. 
Bnf  sad  pork  are  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
b^iiuis  merely.     Seekonk  furnishes  yearly  about  1,000 
knch  of  potatoes,    and    probably    1,000  bushels  of 
Qskieito  the   merchants  of  Providence  for  shipping. 
Tbmh{rreater  attention  paid  to  tlie   repairs  of  build- 
is^  U.  cmbntcing  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  man 
bJ  bai.    The   cos!  of  cultivating  one  acre  of  com, 
viA  fkc  operations  of  plowing,   planting  and  hoeing, 
tKttfter  with   twelve   loads  of  manitfe,  at  $1  per  load, 
M  fodder  bein^  estimateil  (o  pay  for  harvesting,)  will 
brkboott^  per  acre.     In  1843,  one  farmer  here  plant- 
ed Ibree  acres  in  com,  put  forty  loads  of  manure  on  it, 
fi^ond  and   planted   it   four   feet   between    the  rows, 
acij  ihiee  and   a  half  feet  apart,  at  the  cost  of  $24  per 
m.  Cost  of  manure  $40.      Harvested  therefrom  50 
baibcls  per  acre. 

FARM   CAPFXTAU 


GRAFTING. 


Lire  StO€k. 

Irobof  oMtt, 

(COTS at  $46 each," 
Skoneiat^seach,' 

4ye«rUB|S, 

Mibtepai$l, 

«»fcoat*, 

nro«lsS5ccntt,  —  < 
ltarkejt,76cls.,-"* 


^0  00 

l£0  00 

160  00 

40  00 

10  (K> 

18  00 

3  00 

a  36 


..••a  «  . 


$4U  96 
Farm  limplemenU. 
IwHOii 9^&  00 

Shairows,' 

J?'**, 

I  hone  do., 

V*^es  "t  4S  eents, 

SdiBcfork^k 

^pnchforks, • 

StkoitU, 


60  00 
J6  00 
900 
7  00 
9  M 
900 
1  60 
SOO 


9  wood  axes, 9  60 

4hoc's, 3  00 

llronbar, 83 

3  oxclmins, SOO 

1  Mt  of  home  chains,  ••  3  00 

1  bridle  and  saddle, ••••  10  CO 

Ox  yokes  and  bows,  ••  •  3  60 

3  scythes, 9  60 

Ssnniths,***** 160 

Ssickels,  43ets  , 83 

1  cultivator, 4  00 

1  charn,  cheese  press,*  a  00 
Onrden  sp^de  and  iron 

rake, 9  00 

1  horse  wagon^  6ic.y  •  •  •  •  €0  00 


I  noticed  with  some  surprise  in  an  article  !n  the  5th 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  a  recommendation  to  graft  al- 
ways on  a  short  stump  not  more  than  an  inch  above  a 
strong  lateral  shoot,  which  shoot  is  to  be  left  growing  for 
one  entire  year  afterwards.  Observation,  it  is  s!ated>  has 
proved  its  success. 

Having  inserted,  in  my  day,  many  hundred  grafts,  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  however  successful  this  method 
may  have  been,  a  diflTerenl  one  has  proved  much  more 
so.  Why  is  it  that  in  grafting  a  small  tree,  every  nurse- 
r>'man  is  always  careful  to  rub  off  all  the  budsos  shoots 
on  the  stock?  If  this  is  not  done,  the  communication  be- 
tween these  shoots  and  the  slock  bein^  complete,  and 
between  the  stock  and  the  graft  very  imperfeaf,  all  the 
sap  will  flow  into  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  dwindle 
and  perhaps  die.  The  sap  must  be  thrown  into  the 
graft,  or  its  buds  cannot  swell.  They  must  swell,  or  the 
new  leaves  cannot  be  formed.  And  unless  these  are 
formed,  the  carbium  or  newly  hardening  wood  cannot  be 
sent  down  to  make  a  permanent  junction  between  the 
stock  and  graft.  Who  has  not  observed  a  graft,  even  af- 
ter its  buds  had  expanded,  remain  stationar}*  in  growth^ 
by  the  Side  shoots  around  it  abstracting  all  the  nourish- 
ment from  it,  insteail  of  imparting  support  to  it?  The 
side  shoot,  which  *'  £.*'  recommends,  and  tho  graft,  are 
both  feeiiers  from  a  common  fund  or  stock ;  but  the  for- 
mer, fbr  the  reason  just  given,  is  rapid,  hungry  and  vora- 
cious, while  the  latter  is  at  first,  a  very  sparing  and 
delicate  feeder.  I  imagine,  then,  that  this  side  shoot  ia 
going  to  help  the  graft,  would  be  about  as  absurd  at  to 
suppose  that  a  strong  hungiy  pig  would  fatten  a  weak 
anil  sickly  one  by  eating  from  die  same  trough. 

As  for  the  alledgcd  nourishment  which  tlie  graft  get! 
from  the  leaves  of  the  side  shoot,  **  £.-'  himself  shows 
unintentionally,  that  this  cannot  be;  for  why,  as  he  says, 
does  a  closely  cut  wound  heal  over  speedily,  while  a 
short  ^ump  docs  not  heal  ?  Simply  because  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  a/ar.V,  and  juice  can  no  more  flow  from  the 
leaves,  down  one  branch,  and  then  up  another  however 
short,  than  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  can  flow  down 
to  Pittsburg  and  then  up  the  Alleghany.  X. 

.  THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 


Live  stock, 

Farm  implvments,  < 


$443  96 
361  68 


$704^3 


Boekweed  will  cost  here  $4  per  cord,  which  it  is 
vorth  when  pulled  off  the  rock.  Seaweed  if  carted  two 
suks  with  four  ox  teams  will  cost  $2  per  cord. 

la  die  vicinity  of  Boston  four  or  five  eords  of  manure 
per  acre  at  leaat,  and  in  some  instances  more  arc  regard* 
<^  as  reqaisite  to  advantageous  or  snccesaful  farming — that 
istakingJnto  view  the  permanent  impovement  of  the 
fins;  and  by  many  this  item  ought  to  be  marked  as  capi- 
tal, and  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  actual  cultivation  of 
TCfetablesy  &c.  it  ought  to  he  included  under  capita), 
vhile  in  mixed  husbandr>'  I  sliould  be  inclined  to  ciafis  it 
ttklerthe  head  of  the  necessary  expenditures.  Some- 
(hiag  ought  to  be  set  down  for  the  necessary  furniture, 
vbich  depends  very  much  on  he  pleasure,  disposition, 
^objects  of  the  farmer;  though  in  my  opinion  ii  ought 
to  be  put  at  $50  to  $75.  In  regard  to  repairs,  blacksmith 
vsrV,  labor,  &C.  you  have  sm  good  means  of  forming  ^ 
ecifflafe  as  myself. 

Casnbridge,  April,  1844.  Wm.  Jennison. 


More  old  men  are  found  in  elevatecl  sitnatloaa  than  in 
nlleys  and  plains. 


An  eminent  philanthropist  of  tltis  state,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  a  most  strenuous  opposer  of  capital  piua- 
ishment,  has  lately  remarked  that  he  thought  of  changing 
His  ipind — as  his  communications  for  the  prea  are  so  hor- 
ribly mangled  and  munlered  by  the  mistakes  of  the  print- 
ers, he  thinks  if  any  body  deserves  hanging  they  are  the 
men.  It  is  not  my  business  to  say  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong;  I  havff,  however,  just  been  strongly  reminded 
of  his  remark  by  looking  over  the  last  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Slate  Ag.  Society,  where  on  page 
504  the  writer  is  matle  to  say  that  lie  spreads  several  bv- 
shels  of  fXftaioes  [instead  of  pl4uUr'\  over  his  compost 
!ieap;~on  p.  205,  where  the  exuded  sap^  is  printed  «mc- 
cluded  sap;'*  on  p.  449,  where  it  is  remarked  that  the  soil 
is  fcandy,  and  gejierally  loam,  instead  of  grenftUyloun  at 
intended; — on  page  454,  where  Gilson's  Root  JSfceorf 
[sHeer]  is  mentioned, — and  others  equally  amosiog  or 
provoking,  aa  the  reader's  temper  may  chance  to  be.  X. 

Editors  Cultivator — Permit  me  to  ask  your  respect- 
ed correspondent  "  Junius,"  who  writes  so  feelingly  on 
the  subject  of  applying  pretty  names  to  ugly  cows,  if  he 
intends  also  to  exclude  ugly  and  unamlable  human  being* 
from  the  benefits  of  those  good  names?  Or  is  a  cross 
woman  never  to  have  any  name  at  all?  Now  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know  of  some  specimens  of  the  latter  class,  that 
are  infinitely  more  debased,  sunken,  and  self-degraded, 
than  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  animated  beings,  which 
though  they  perfectly  fiilfil  the  purposes  of  their  crea- 
tion, excite  so  much  horror  in  the  mind  of  "  Junius/'  I 
wish  to  know  whether  he  as  arbiter-general  pf  all  fe- 
male names,  will  permit  such  to  have  even  a  well- 
sounding  name,  as  <*  Emma"  or  «'Julia*'  or  no  name  at 
all.  I  wish  to  avoid  controversy,  and  hope  he  may  an- 
swer «<  Yes,"  or  «  No,"  as  tlie  case  may  be,  or  at  least 
write  no  more  than  I  have  done.  Beotus, 
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THE  CULTIVATOR 


BOSTON  CENTRE-DRAUGHT  PLOW. 


.  Messrs.  Editors — ^I  have  read  with  jnueh  interest  the 
communication  of  J.  O.  B.  in  your  last,  on  the  «  Boston 
Centre-Draught  Plow  of  Prouty  and  Mears,"  in  which 
he  notices  some  peculiarities,  which,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
quire obviating',  although  he  admits  his  conclusions  "are 
not  the  result  of  any  experience  with  the  plow,  but  are 
formed,  simply  by  seeing  the  excellrat  plate  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Cultivator."  Now,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  your  correspondent,  I  must  take  leave  Jost  to  ob- 
serve, in  a  court  of  inquiry,  no  witness  is  permitted  to 
proceoil  one  step,  after  confessing  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  subject  by  experience,  but  merely  as  matter  of 
opinion.  But  let  that  pass,  and  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  defence  of  an  arratagement  which  I  have  found, 
by  the  test  of  the  fullest  examination  and  repeated  trial, 
to  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

And  first,  «the  fastening  extending  down  from  the 
back  of  the  standard,"  does  not  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion in  very  deep  plowing,  and  therefore  the  plow  does 


owners  of  many  of  the  favorite  plows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood admitted,  that  on  such  soils,  every  second  day  at 
farthest,  their  points  required  renewing,  at  the  cost  ot 
sixteen  cents;  expressing  astonishment  to  find  thatadou- 
ble  point  and  share  of  No.  5|,  at  the  charge  of  62  cents 
only,  are  found  to  turn  from  60  to  80  acres,  and  often 
more.  Your  correspondent's  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  only  sharpening  process  is  conducted,  by  the 
renewal  of  the  parts,  is  lucid  and  satisfiustory ;  it  is  proper 
to  observe  however,  that  Che  wing  or  riiare  of  the  Prouty 
plow  is  nuule  to  move  also ;  it  is  therefore  sharpened,  ss 
well  as  the  point,  by  the  same  operation. 

That  Mr.  Bergen's  plow  is  the  best  for  gieen-sward, 
**  especially  if  the  soil  is  old  and  tough,"  that  your  cor- 
respondent has  ever  seen,  I  have  no  donbt;  but  he  most 
ires  the  Boston  Centre-dnuight  perform  that  tervioe  be- 
fore he  can  form  an  idea  of  the  perfeeljon  whieh  has 
been  obtained  in  that  all -important  operatioa — ^it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  it;  the  «  age  and  tnogfa- 
ness"  of  the  soci  being  quite  an  indiflRerent  circunstance. 
His  remarks,  regarding  the  proper  angle  of  the  mould- 
board  for  turning  soils  ot  different  kimis,  with  the  admis- 


not  require  ihe  beam  to  be  raised,  whieh  would  destroy 

th?  symmetry  and  proportion  of  the  most  elegant  iinple-i!;i;in,~tiui  w'ithThose' in  common  use--not  exeepUng  die 
toient  that  was  ever  construcleil.    I  was,  the  past  week,!  Bergen,  I  presume— some  soils  wiU  always  be  found  to 


engaged  on  trial  in  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  soil  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  against  the  favorite  plow  of  that; 


ailherc,  are,  I  have  no  doubt,   perfectly  correct;  and  I 
consider  it  would  be  a  much  easier  test  to  travel  a  hun- 


neighborhood  thawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  in  turning, I tirea  niJieg  to  convince  him  by  oecular  and  tangible  de- 
in  a  first  crop  of  clover  of  the  strongest  growth,  whichi  monstration  that  these  donotapply  totheCentre-dianght, 
required  to  be  draggeil  down  before  the  implement  couKl I  than  to  attempt  to  overturn  his  opinion  by  an>  thing 
be  made  to  touch  it;  taking  then  the  whole  strength  of j  that  1  have  it  in  my  power  to  say;  I  would  therefore 
the  team  to  accomplish  u,  with  a  furrcrw  from  four  to  six .: cheerfully  take  sueh  a  step  to  obtain  a  trial,  hebeingcoo 


inches  deep,  but  by  no  means  subverting  it  so  as  to  cover  1 1  stUuted  judge,  with  a  jury  of  12  honest  and  practical  men 
the  crop;  while  with  the  Ccntre-draught  No.  5^,  newt  of  the  neighborhoo.1;  it  would  then  be  easy  to  show  the 
L-eanng,  without  dragging  the  crop,  and  by  the  aid  of 'perfectly  different  principles  npon  which  the  Centre- 
two  of  the  horses  only,  it  was  just  the  easiest  thin-  in  the }  |  draught  plow  is  constructed,  but  which  are  at  present  so 
world  to  torn  the  crop  completely  under,  lo  the  regular i j ntuc  understood:  in  short,  it  is  « spade  labor,"  which  is 
depth  of  seven  inches,  (he  horses  absolutely  not  feeling|tnow  universally  aihnitted  to  be  "the  perfection  of  good 


the  labor  or  losing  their  breath,  much  less  "  turning  a 
hair."  The  company,  many  of  them  neighboring  farm-i 
ers, desirous  of  seeing  how  large  and  deep  a  furrow  so' 
small  a  plow  could  be  made  to  turn,  the  wheel  was  let! 
down,  when  the  furrow-slice,  measured  on  thespo!,  was 
found  to  be  11  inches  deep  and  16  inches  wide;  the  fast-' 
ening  extending  from  Ihe  standard  not  interfering  with  j 


husbandry." 

In  conclusion  I  wonid  add,  while  your  correspondent 
recommends  the  Bergen  plow  for  iti  superiority  In  ordi- 
TUtry  soils,  I  claim  it  for  the  Boston  Centre -draught  with 
!the  new  gearing,  for  those  of  every  description,  ordinary 
as  well  as  extra6rdinar}',  hea\y,  light,  sod  or  corn- 
ground,  wet  or  dry,  crop  or  no  crop;  and  ask  leave  to  use 


the  operation  in  the  Ipast.     And  more  than  this,  the  plow.     . 

earned  over  this  enormous  mass,  buryimr  the  whole  of!!"." ^'*''>'®'^P''*"'^'*  "°  "*^"P^'''*  **^''°\' °^  commemta- 

aid  of  a  drag-chain,  and  pla- 1  ''°"-     "  ^^  advantages  are,  lightness  of  draught,  strength, 


the  vegetable  matter  by  the  aid 

cing   it  hors-du-eombat,  without  any  one  touching  the 
handles,   for  a  considerable  space,  to  the  admiration  of  j 
every  one  present.    Here  also  was  a  trial  of  the  strength 
of  the  wheel  attached  to  the  side  of  the  plow,  for  the  land 
was  so  rocky  that  it  was  often  brought  up  all  standing  by 
large  stones  sunk  below  the  surface  as  well  as  above  it, 
and  entangleil  by  the  heavy  crop  of  clover,  so  that  the 
wheel  was  often  buried  out  of  sight;  proving  that  the 
single  strap  is  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  permanency 
and  security.     This  trial  took  place  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Moses   Burton,  Salisbury  township,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Gap,  and  in  presence  of  many  of  the  first 
agriculturists  of  the  county,  amongst  whom  were  Mr. 
Caleb  Burton,  his  brother  and  son,  and  W,  Penn  K Inzer,' 
Esq.  of  Spring  Lawn;  and  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  the! 
plow  did,  indeed,   " do  all  but  talk."     The  same  plow' 
had  been  used  the  day  before  in  turning  the  side^  of  the 
high  road,  no  other  land  being  to  be  obtained;  and  here, 


economy  in  the  cost  of  sharpening,  and  the  capacity  of 
performing  the  best  work  in  green -swartl;  durability,  for 
the  friction  being  eas}',  the  mould -plate  will  wear  well, 
while  the  advantages  of  the  improvements  of  the  wheel 
and  the  new  gearing  attached  to  it,''  are  emphatically  its 
own,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  Mr.  Bergen^  plow — 
much  as  it  might  require  its  aid — withoulrfraud  and  rob- 
bery; other  ''Patents'*  lying  under  the  same  predica- 
ment. "Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  self-sharpening 
principle,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  solved  at  this  time 
of  day;  I  presume  it  was  concocted  long  before  Mr.  Ber- 
gen's entrance  into  existence;  I  know  at  least  a  dozen 
who  conceived  themselves  entitled  to  this  distinction,  the 
inventors  of  the  Centre-draught,  however,  not  claiming 
it,  the  patentees  considering  it  honor  enough  to  have  in- 
vented the  best  and  most  important  mode  of  applying  it, 
antl  enabling  its  possessors  to  plow  their  lands  at  the  ex- 
pense of  less  than  ope  cent  per  acre  for  blacksmith's  bills: 
by  the  hands  of  a  Ud  12  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Mrjl^"^  ^y  '***'•  "***  ^^^^  improvements— the  foremost  of 
Mark  Cooper  near  the  village  of  Enterprise,  the  work!!  ^^'**'*^**  ^' ^*^®  "®^  gearing,  so  faithfully  and  beaudfiilly 
was  performed  with  perfect  ease,   the  wheel  and  rod    PO^i-ayed  in  your  invaluable  page— to  save,  by  superior 


extenillng  back  beyond  the  standard,  enabling  the  child  to 
manage  her  with  surprising  skill  and  accuracy. 

The  observation,  that  different  soils  require  differently 
constructed  plows,  is  perfectly  admissible  as  a  general 
axiom;  but  the  Centre -draught  plow  works  on  so  ver>' 
•♦different"  a  principle  lo  that  of  every  other,  that  to 
judge  of  its  powei-8  and  capacity  it  must  be  seen  and  felt; 
and  until  t^en,  I  should  despair  of  being  able  to  convince 
your  correspondent  of  the  fact.  The  Centre-draught 
plow  of  Prouty  &  Mears  is  indeed  a  self-sharpener  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  term;  for  after  five  trials  on  the 
most  difficult  soils,  tlie  point  of  the  share  was  scarcely 
rubbed,  and  by  no  means  required  turning;  while  the 


culture,  after  tillage  and  increase  of  crop,  about  the  coit 
of  a  new  implement  on  every  25  acres  of  land  worked  by 
it,  whether  the  soil  be  ordinary  or  extraordinary  in  its 
texture  and  consistency. 
Montgomery  Co,,  Pa,  Centre-Draught. 

P.  S.  If  your  correspondent  be  really  a  practical  man, 
desirous  of  "seeing"  the  operations  of  the  Centre-draught, 
[.would  not  consider  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  over 
pail!  for,  by  tlie  expense  of  a  journey  of  many  miles  to 
accomplish  a  wish  that  would  tlien  be  mutual.  I  attach 
my  real  signature,  which  you  will  please  make  knowD 
to  your  correspondent  in  this  case,  and  present  him  with 
my  respectful  consideration. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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THE  SUGAE  CANS  AND  CORN-STALK  SUGAR. 

His&ss.  Editors — An  article  In  the  Cultivator,  (May 
nuttber,)  pa^e  150,  calls  for,  and  is  deserving  a  reply 
from  me;  aod  although  you  are  probably  ere  this,  in  pos- 
souonofamore  full  explanation  from  me  in  Mr.  EHs- 
vorth'a  (the  Commiastoner  of  Patents)  Report,  page  lob, 
I  vill  briefly  explain: 

In  attempting  to  make  sugar  from  corn-stalks,  we  too, 
vere  tlisappointeii  in  not  being  able  to  elFect  granulation. 
Probably  if  we  bad  lowered  the  knives,  or  waited  a  few 
days  for  it  to  hare  ripened  higher,  it  would  have  granu- 
lated, and  the  juice  would  have  been  sweeter;  though 
8  degrees  speciflc  gravity  is  a  good  average  for  cane. 

Tbe  odor  from  the  kettles  while  boiling,  was  very  of- 
fensive, and  the  flavor  of  the  syrup  disagreeable  and  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  Patterson  of  Tarentum,  Pa.  If,  as  you 
Hate,  "  soon  after  a  critical  period,  the  sap  changes,  and 
eauaot  be  made  to  granulate,-'  this  would  greatly  hazard 
Ihecropy  for  a  rainy  season 'might  prevent  its  manufac- 
ture at  that  period. 

A^in.     Our  crop  was  by  no  means  extraordinary — 
2,750  pounds  per  acre  is  not  extraoniinary.     It  was  good ; 
veil  enltivated,  and  on  good  grounii,  though  not  manu- 
nd,  except  the  trash  for  ten  years  had  been  left  to  pul- 
verize oo  the  land  inateail  of  burning  it  off  as  is  the  cus- 
too  here.     There  is  a  difference  between  plant  cane  and 
nttoon  cane.     It  is  considered  good  economy  to  culti- 
DUnttoon  cane  when  it  will  yield   1,000  pounds  per 
imor  even  less;  because  it  requires  ^o  Jittle  cultivation 
ofBoplantiDg',  aod  ripens  early.     1,000  pounds  may  be 
Aearerage  per  acre  of  the  crop  in  Louisiana.     A  good 
pbBter  will  make  more.     Plant  cane  on  good  land,  well 
esidTaled,  will  average  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hogs- 
iMsdi,  say  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre,  often  more. 
4,000  lbs.  have  been  made  where  the  groimd  was  well  ma- 
Bored,  on  an  acre.     I  am  speaking  of  facts.    I  know  su- 
pr  planters  may  deem  it  bad  policy  to  make  these  state- 
BKDts;  fearing^  lest  other  sections  of  the  country  may 
inppose  sugar  planters  are  getting  rich  too  fast,  and  be 
induced  to  lower  the  tariff.     But  if  it  be  so,  why  is  not 
tbe  cattivation  more 'extended  ?    Why  not  make  less  cot- 
ton and  more  sugar.     There  is  ample  good  sugar  land  in 
tbe  sogar  district  in  Louisiana  to  supply  the  whole  coun- 
trj.    I  hope  the  experiment  on  corn  sugar  will  not  be 
ibsndoned  till  it  be  fully  tested  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
Borth.    Let  only  those  who  are  able  to  lose,  first  tr^'  it. 
I  feel  sore  it  will  prove  a  losing  business. 

In  eomparing  our  poorest  yield  to  your  best,  many  may 
be  deceived.  Shubael  Tillotson. 

lft¥f  SiMr,  Xa.,  May  24,  1844. 


THE- VERMONT  STUMP  MACHINE. 


which  I  think  will  stand  a  stronger  machine  than  mine: 
but  on  putting  a  double  team  to  the  rope,  I  broke  the 
arms  of  the  wheel ;  so  I  let  it  stand,  and  planted  my 
corn,  intending  to  renew  the  operation  again.  The  arms 
were  only  2  b>'  6  inches.  I  think  a  machine  can  be 
made  strong  enough  on  this  principle  to  draw  any  ordi- 
nary stump  after  being  cut  3  or  4  years.  If  any  one 
thinks  it  too  much  on  one  side,  which  might  be  the  case 
if  the  wheel  is  large,  let  him  put  a  wheel  at  each  end  of 
the  shaft  outside  of  the. posts,  which  will  balance.  He 
then  may  apply  force  to  one  or  both  wheels  as  the  case 
may  require. 

CheiUr  counfy,  Penn,  6  fnonth  3,  1844.  J.  W. 

N.  B.  I  think  the  machine  described  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  is  about  the  right  size.  If  be 
would  frame  a  piece  across,  ii  would  not  require  propping 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  nor  would  the  oxen  pull  it  to  pieeee 
so  easily.  The  piece  may  appear  in  the  way,  but  the 
shaft  being  much  larger,  it  will  not  be  much  obstructioo 
to  the  chain« 

SOUR  SOILS. 


EDiroBS  OF  THE  CULTIVATOH— When  I  first  saw  a 
<bifl  of  the  Vermont  Stump  Machine,  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Cultivator^  I  resolved  to  make  one,  which  I 
aeeordingly  did  the  paat  winter.    It  appeared  to  me  a 
Tcry  ODwieldy  thing,  and  as  my  land  was  uneven,   I 
Ihougbl  it  not  firm  enough  to  answer  the  purpose.    To 
obviate  this  diAeulty,  I  made  it  somewhat  different,  and 
1  think  better.     The  machine  is  much  amalle/  than  the 
<me  deseribed  in  the  draft.    The  wheel  is  only  8  feet  5 
iiiebc%  shaft  11   inehea,  upright  .parts  7  feet  high,  and 
^taodiog  8  feet  asunder.    I  framed  a  piece  5  by  7  across, 
yA  near  enough  the  tops  of  the  posts  to  allow  room  for 
the  diaft  and  chain  tp  work,  braced  it  at  the  comers  with 
old  tire,  2  feet  long,   a  |  bolt  through  each  end,  and 
through  the  upright  and  cross  piece,  which  holds  it  firm- 
ly together,    i  then  hollowed  put  the  tops  of  the  posts  so 
SI  to  lay  the  shaft  in  them;    The  wheel  works  outside  of 
^  post  as  ^near  to  it  as  possible.    Thus  the  objection 
vr^  by  a  correspondent,  that  it  would  crush  down,  is 
removed;  and  even  on  land  that  is  hilly^  by  going  up 
tpd  down,  it  will  work  pretty  well.    Some  of  my  friends 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  drawing  stumps  with  such  an  arti- 
cle; but  their  notions  were  changed  when  they  saw  it  in 
operation.     I  consider  it  a  valuable   invention.    The 
^tmnps  that  I  undertook  to  draw  had  been  cut  some  4 
years,  and  not  large.    After  breaking  some  of  our  com- 
aoQ  log  chains,  I  procured  oote  made  out  of  |  inch  bar. 


I  have  just  read  the  article  of  <<  A*  J.  P."  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  I  wish  to  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  one  fact,  which  though  not  decisive  perhaps  on 
the  subject,  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration.  This 
fact  came  under  my  personal,  observation  last  year,  and 
iras  follows.  On  the  farm  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Button,  of  New- 
ark, Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  there  was  laid,  ten  years  agOy 
about  150  rods  of  lead  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
water  of  a  spring,  from  a  hill  side  over  a  valley,  to  his 
dwelling.  The  water  ran  freely  for  nine  years,  and  then 
became  obstructed.  The  pipe  was  examined  at  various 
points,  and  found  perfectly  soimd  and  uninjured,  except 
on  a  part  of  the  hill -side,  where  an  abundance  of  sorrel 
grew  {Runux  autoseUa) ;  here  it  was  strongly  corroded* 
an(^  in  several  places  actually  eaten  through,  which 
caused  the  obstruction.  This  fact  was  the  more  striking, 
as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  pipe  were  so  little  injured  by 
time  that  e\'en  aooidental  scratches  upon  the  lead  re- 
mained unaltered. 

It  can  hanlly  be  supposed  that  the  corrosion  was  caused 
by  the  acid  actually  existing  in  the  plant,  brought  into 
contact  with  the  pipe,  as  the  latter  was  buried  from  two 
to  three  feet  below  the  surftce. 

A.  J.  P.  states  that  lime,  <<even  if  applied  in  immenie 
quantities,"  does,  not  prevent  tbe  growth  of  soi^el.  Lime, 
however,  has  been  found  greatly  to  lessen  its  growth. 
On  the  grounds  of  W.  S.  Dell  of  Junius,  Seneca  county 
N.  Y.,  which  partake  of  the  character  of  what  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  term  Momr  toils,  and  where  lomel 
(grows  abundantly,  the  plentiful  application  of  lime  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggUng  plants,  caused  its 
entire  disappearance. 

There  are  some  plants  which  are  regarded  as  existing 
solely  on  sour  soils;  among  these  is  the  yellow  pine, 
which  immediately  perishes*  if  removed  to  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent character;  and  even  when  a  body  of  earth  is  car- 
ried with  its  roots,  it  only  survives  just  so  long  as  tbe 
roots  are  confined  to  this  body  of  earth.  The  effect  of 
lime  on  such  a  tree  in  its  native  locality,  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know.  Sorrel  (Rumex)  will  grow  on  land 
where  the  yellow  pine  perishes.  Hence  perhaps  the 
reason  lime  does  not  wholly  remove  it. 

The  preceding  facts  of  course  are  not  intended  to  de- 
cide this  question,  but  rather  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense, until  more  is  known.  The  great  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  their  various 
combinations,  are  not  always  duly  estimated;  the  single- 
fact,  that  distinguished  chemists  have  matle  out,  as  they 
supposed,  some  twenty  different  substances  constituting 
that  particular  portion  of  soil  known  as  vegetable  mould, 
and  are  still  at  variance  on  the  subject,  shows  that  these 
are  matters  not  to  be  settled  in  a  day. 

Maesdon,  N,  Y.,  June  10.  J.  J.  Thomas. 

To  BEMOVE  GBEASE  SPOTS  from  a  book,  apply  a  quan- 
tity of  pulverized  prepared  chalk  or  whiting,  to  ^e  pa- 
per on  one  side,  and  then  warm  and  melt  the  grease  by  a 
hot  flat  iron  on  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  grease 
thus  Incomes  liquid,  the  chalk  will  absorb  it. 
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THE  SETTLER  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY. 


MESJR9.  Editors — I  have  Kc<>n  in  the  Cultivator  lome 
inquiries  as  to  the  bent  mode  of  clearing  land,  and  the 
geQerai  iruuiagement  on  a  new  Tarin,  and  I  am  half  in- 
clined to  give  you  my  notions  on  the  subject;  merely 
premising  that  if  I  could  wield  such  a  pen  as  your  cor- 
respondent Solon  Robinson,  whom  may  Heaven  long 
preserve,  I  should  feel  much  more  coufidence  that  this 
paper  would  not  be  consigned  to  your  Baalam  box. 

It  IB  now  some  forty-three  years  since  1  left  the  old 
homesteail  in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  and  with  tolera- 
ble spirits,  but  less  money,  made  my  way  to  one  of  the 
interior  towns  of  this  State,  then  on  the  verge  of  the 
white  settlements,  and  into  which  some  three  or  four 
families  had  the  year  before  preceded  me.  A  lot  of  100 
acres  waw  selected,  on  which  an  axe  blow  had  never 
been  slruck,  and  which  was  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
neighbor.  Deep,  dark,  and  majestic  were  these  prime- 
val forests;  and  a  formidable  undertaking' it  was  to  be 
biu'ied  in  (hem,  with  the  hope  of  working  one's  self  out 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  rays  of  the  glorious  snn. 
But  few  were  the  places  in  those  ilays  from  which  a 
glimpse  of  the  country  aronntl  could  be  seen,  and  where 
such  glimpses  could  be  had,  nothing  met  thi>  eye  but  one 
VfSt  unbroken  sea  of  foliage,  with  perhaps  a  few  blue 
smokes  curling  up  through  tl)e  tree  tops,  and  showinp^ 
where  some  adventurer  like  myself  had  established  him- 
self. 

The  firs:  undertaking  was  the  house  for  the  family.    A 


be  preferred;  since  the  fire  boms  the  cleanest  in  a  dry 
day,  and  no  matter  how  still  the  day  may  be,  there  wiU 
always  be  wind  enough  as  aooc  as  the  fires  are  well  bnni- 
inv.     In   setting   the  fires  it  is  best  to  begin  on  the  lee- 
ward side;  unless  the   whole  is  so  dry  that  when  once 
kindled  the  fire  will  run   over  the  whole  groood,  whea 
fhe  windward  side  may  be  taken.     If  the  brush  is  well 
piled,  and  fully  dried,  little  will  be  left  after  the  fire,  but 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  in  many  cases  a  large  portioa 
of  the  smallest  of  these  will  be  consumed.    If  the  trunks 
were  not  cut  up  in:o  suitable  lengths  before  the  burnings, 
this  work  comes  next;  if  already  cut  up,  the  Moggin<^,^or 
the  rolling  the  logs  into  heaps  preparatory  to  their  belnf; 
burned,  may  commence  at  once.     In  logging,  three  men 
are  required  to  one  team,  two  to  roll  the  logs  and  one  to 
draw  them.     If  chopping   is  neat  work,  logging  is  (he 
dirtiest  that  occurs  in  clearing  land;  and  the  tow  cloth 
frocks  and  trowsers,  are  very  apt  to  call  down  the  ana- 
themas of  the  washer-woman.     In  cuttingup  the  timber, 
after  the  brush  is  bume<l,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  best 
kinds  for   fencing  must  be  selected,  and  cut  in  suitable 
lengths   for  rails.     Chestnut,   red  elm,   butternut,  bass- 
wood,  Uc,  are  generally  chosen,  where  they  can  be  had, 
and  lengths  of  ten   or  twelve  feet  make  the  best  rails  for 
worm  fence,  the  kind  commonly  constructed  in  new  dis- 
tricts of  country. 

In  the  clearing  of  land,  the  disposal  of  the  ashes  left  by 
the  burning  of  the  log-heaps  is  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence.    They  are  scarcely  needed  on  the  soil;  indeed  if 
I  left  as  ihey  lie  in  masses  after  burning,  they  are  posi- 
(ivcly  injurious,  every  settler  in  anew  country  knowing 

the  ashes  of 


fine  clear  spring  determined   its  position;  a  small  space 

was  cleared  of  the  underwood,  and  a  house  made  of  logs  I  that  no  wheat  grows  in  the   places  where 

and  covered  with  boards  was  soon  constructeil.     Lonely  i  the  log-piles  are  lefL    It  is  the  custom  generally  to  ga- 

were  the  first  nights  passed  in  that  pioneer  building,  with  |  thcr  (he  ashes,  and  sell  them  to  the  potash  manufacturer, 

the  wind  moaning  throu:^h  the  tall  trees  that  overhung ij or  else  construct  leaches  on  the  spot,  and  convert  them 

the  humble  residence;  the  light  fram  the  wood  fire  that  jinto  what  are  called  black  salts,  and  then  these  are  sold, 

burned  at  one  end  of  the 


earth  floor,  throwing  its^tful 
flashes  through  the  crevices,  upon  the  massive  trunks 
that  stood  like  giant  8<>ntincls  in  the  gloom;  and  the  owls 
seared  fram  their  retreats  in  the  hollow  trees,  or  attracted 
by  the  nnwontovl  api)arition  of  such  intruders  on  thefr 
solitudes,  held  a  clamorous  serenade  of  tu-whit!  tu- 
whoo  I  in  all  its  modifications,  about  the  dwelling.  It 
was  truly  a  serious  matter  to  contemplate  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  that  would  bo  requisite  to  fell,  bum,  or  remove 
the  foreept  covering  of  the  soil,  and  convert  the  wild  wood- 
lands into  fruitful  fields;  but  willing  hands  and  stout 
hearta  were  brought  to  Uie  work,  and  while  the  merry 
ring  of  the  axes  were  heart!  on  every  side,  the  «  open- 
log''  spread  apace,  and  the  feai*s  of  the  women  that  some 
unlucky  tree  might  crush  in  its  downfall  Che  nide  hut, 
were  spee<lily  dissipated  by  the  prostration  of  all  from 
which  such  a  danger  could  be  apprehemled. 

.  It  was  the  beginning  of  summer;  the  heavy  foliage! 
wore  its  freshest  green,  and  the  elm,  maple,  and  linden, 
were  successively  laden  with  flowei-s.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  rich,  the  indescribable  perfume  which  filled 
the  air,  as  tree  after  tree  was  cut  down,  and  day  after  day 
passed,  before  the  blossoms  had  ceaseil  to  exhale  their 
odors  from  their  withered  cops.  A  practiced  woodsman 
had  the  direction  of  the  < chopping,*  and  under  his  gtii- 
dance  acre  after  acre  was  prepared  for  the  burning.  The 
Slope  of  the  land,  the  proximity  and  inclination  of  the 
trees,  all  had  to  be  considered,  before  the  chopping  was 
done,  as  on  these  things  the  facility  of  ^burning'  and 
'logging'  was  mainly  depending.  Where  it  was  possi- 
ble, sonic  huge  tree  was  felletl,  and  upon,  and  {parallel 
wi^  this,  all  that  could  be  made  to  reach  it,  or  conveni- 
ently be  piled  upon  it,  were  cut  for  this  purpose.  The 
brush  was  cut  from  the  trunks,  and  piled  carefully  and 
separately  into  heaps,  experience  proving  that  the  neat-i 
ne«8  of  the  'fallow'  after  the  burning,  was  much  dei>end-| 
ing  on  (h:s  operation.  Some  <  choppers'  neglected  this! 
piling  of  tlie  brash,  merely  felling  the  trees,  or  perhaps 
loppm»  the  branches  a  little,  trusting  to  a  dry  season  and 
a  (borough  burn,  (o'save  th'a  additional  labor;  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  labor  saved  in  the  chopping,  was 
doubled  in  the  final  logging  and  burning. 

Af.er  the  chopping  was  completed,  ihe  brush  drieil, 
and  all  hands  ready,  came  burning  the  'fallow.'  For 
this  purpose  a  hot  dry  day,  with  but  a  gentle  wiikl  is  to 


usually  at  a  respectable  profit.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  diBiK)sing  of  them,  to  scatter  them  with  a  shovel  over 
the  unburnt  spaces  of*the  fallow,  as  cultivated  soils  soon 
ne^l  all  the  alkaline  matter  that  can  be  furnished  (hem, 
and  ashes  are  among  the  cheapesUand  most  valuable  of 
the  chuMi. 

In  sowing  wheat  on  newly  cleared  lands  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  wheat  is  properly  covered 
around  the  numerous  stumps  that  occur.  If  left  to  the 
harrow  alone,  there  will  be  several  feet  around  each  that 
will  produce  no  grain,  and  will  be  pretty  certain  to  be 
occupied  by  sohie  pernicious  weed.  A  man  should  fol- 
low the  harrow  with  a  hoe,  and  see  that  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground'  is  stirred,  and  the  seed  in  eveiy  place 
covereil. 

The  first  half  dozen  years  spent  by  us  on  our  new  bra, 
ami  during  which  we  encountered  those  privations  pecu- 
liar to  the  pioneer  life,  were  years  of  hard  labor  it  is 
true,  but  now  that  we  at  our  ease  look  back  upon  them, 
we  could  hanlly  from  our  whole  lives,  select  the  same 
number,  in  which  we  have  enjoyed  more  positive  hap- 
piness. Tha^  who  have  always  resided  in  places  long 
settled,  are  often  heard  to  wonder  that  ^  many  of  those 
who  settle  and  cultivate  our  new  districts,  should  be 
willing,.aB  soon  as  their  farms  are  cleared,  and  they  can 
begin,  as  it  is  called,  to  enjoy  life,  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
again  plunge  into  the  wilderness  to  undergo  the  priva- 
tions from  which  they  have  but  just  escapeil.  I  ik>  not 
participate  in  such  feelings.  I  am  not  certain,  that  even 
now,  I  could  not  be  induced  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
woods;  indeed  I  am  certain  of  it,c(Aild(he  activity,  health, 
and  spirits  of  the  past  be  recalled.  I  should  not,  it  is 
true,  crave  the  privilege  of  again  being  obliged  to  go 
twenty  miles  to  mill;  fifteen  miles  to  a  store,  or  a  black- 
ftmiths*.  or  eighteen  miles  to  a  post-office:  but  I  should 
like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  again  scelng*nature  in  her 
wild  but  comely  undreas;  to  see  the  beautiful  red  deer 
scarcely  frightened  by  the  presence  of  man  seeking  the 
fallows  and  the  fields,  as  if  inviting  protection;  to  see  the 
elements  of  society  combining  into  a  healthy  and  rational 
organization;  to  participate  in  that  kindly,  broher-like 
feeling,  which  is  always  found  among  the  settlers  of  a 
new  district,  and  which  I  regret  to  say  so  often  is  lost  in 
that  stony  selfishness  which  usually  attends  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth ;  and  to  witnen  the  building  up  of  those 
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mociifioiM  which  attead,  and  at  (he  same  time  promote 
drilnatioo.  A  Bacxwoodsm/uy. 


SYMPHYTUM,  OR  COMFREY,  AS  FOOD  FOR  MEN 

AND  CATTLE. 


•  I 


VissBS,  Edxtoiis — A  hasly  and  partial  description  of 
this  ?e^etable,  was  circulated  by  many  papers  in  the 
antiimn  of  1842.  I  wish  now  for  the  public  benefit,  to 
abibit  wort  fully  vhat  I  know,  and  vKtU  I  believfi  on  the 
ttl^jeet. 

The  botanic  name  of  this  plant  is  Symphytum,  a  wo;^d  of 
Greek  orig^in,  si^ifying  springing  forth  in  company,  which 
is  dcscriptiTe  of  its  g^rowth,  both  root  and  herb;  but  not  of 
Ui  nature.    The  word  officinale  is  sometimes  added  in 
books,  sipiifying-  (hat  a  species  or  preparation  of  it,  has 
nme where,  or  at  some  time,  been  kept  for  sale  in  the 
fbops  of  the  apothecary.     It    is  perennial;  but  how 
loflfl  do  not  exactly  know;  but,  perhaps,  till  (he  ground 
s&r..  is  filled  and  choakcd  with  rools,    It  will  then  die, 
lad  ai93rd  the  soil  an   abundant  and  rich  manure.     It  is 
xtrj  banly  and  vig^orousj  never,  to  my  knowledgre,  in- 
jand  by  frost,  drouth,   vermin  or  insect;  of  course  the 
crop  is  very  sure.     Various  species  of  it  gfrow  in  an  un- 
C!ilura(ed  state  in  some  foreign  countries.     Of  late  I  have 
\Ka  informed,  by  irood  authority,  that  it  is  a  native  of 
ttieoantry,  and  found  wild  in  various  places  on  con^e- 
niiiU,  near  mns,  in  unimproved  mountains  and  woody 
hsik;  especially   in  the  vicinity  of  Williams  College, 
Jbv.,  and   in  some  places   in   the  neighboring  States, 
Feraxnt  and  Hew  York.    The  green  leaves  are  often 
Sard  as  pot-herbs.    It  is  found  in  many  New  England 
prdens  by  single  root,  and  used  much  in  syrups  to  nou- 
rish the  feeble,  and  parry  aff  consumption.*.    The  liquor, 
rrodnced  by  boiling  (he  dried  leaves,  is  of  a  dark  color, 
Boderately  tonic,  restringent  and  exhilarating,  much  like 
tht  UadQ  tea,  but  mare  n^ritious;  of  course,  a  very  good 
■ibslUule  for  people  who  will  still  use  Hot  and  exciting 
drinks.    The  roo(,  cleaned,  broken,  dried  and  ground  in 
a  coffee  or  corn-mill,  is  a  very  mucilaginous  and  nutri- 
cioos  flour;  resembling  slippery-elm,   oat-meal,  arrow- 
root and  sago.    It  has  much  the  appearance  in  various 
respects  of  good,  light  colored  rye-mcal,and  is  peculiarly 
tasy  of  digestion.     A  lady  who  could  keep  no  otlier  food 
on  her  stomach,  was  sustained  three  months  on  pudding 
of  comfrey  flour,  made  by  pounding  the  dried  roots  in  a 
mortar.    Another,  whose  voice  failed  by  disease,  had  it 
soon  restored  by  the  green  root  cut  and  simmered  with 
molasses.     Many  years  ago,  I  began  to  chew  the  root  for 
cough  and  the  good  of  my  lungs,   in  my  much  public 
speaking,  during  the  cold  winters  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gioos  of  New  l£unpi>hire.    I  pounded  some  fine  for  por- 
ridge and  liked  it  well.    Afterwards,  at  two  different 
times,  I  had  ^  lbs.  ground  at  a  corn-mill,  to  use  with 
other  flour  or  meal  in  gruel  for  family  colds,   coughs, 
ad  bowel  complaints;  and  to  give  to  neighbors  for  vari- 
ous diseaMa,*  especially  of  the  lungs  and  bowels.    As 
food,  it  operates  slowly  but  powerfully,  against  the  more 
oomnoo  chronic  complaints.     It  makes  a  very  confort- 
mg  sad  healing  poultice  for  external  bruits,  wounds' 
snd  sores.     It  Ir  my  belief  that,  if  used  freely  with  other 
articles  of  diet,  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  pre- 
vent, not  only  conghs,  conaiimptions,  dyspeps}',  diarrhcea, 
snd  oostlveneas ;  but  nlno  rheumatism,  cramp,  contractions 
of  the  muaeles,  sinews  and  cartilages;  and  also,  many  of 
tlie  sore  and  destructive  consequences  of  using  ardent 
spirits,  tight-lacing,  hot  drinks,  over  eating,  over  work  - 
if<S<  &c.,  and  many  other  means  of  self-desiruction,  prac- 
ticed by  nuiny  people.    Should  the  taste  at  first  be  in  any 
<icgree  oapleaaant  to  any,  like  almoet  any   kind  of  new 
food,  then  let  a  trifle  of  some  pleasant  condimenf,  slightly 
Wymg  the  taste,  be  intermixed,  till  by  use,  it  shall  itself 
become  pleasant,  as  it  did  to  myself.     It  is  very  casi:y 
cookcJ,  requiring  only  a  little   scalding  or   baking.     I 
oHen  put  a  spoonful  or  two,  info  my  dish   of  milk,  and 
liked  it  well,  with  no  other  cooking.     People  may  cook 
this,  as  they  do  other  articles  of  food,  according  t9  conre- 
in:xe  or  fancy,     I  would  recommend  to  use  about  one- 
foorA  partof  comfrey  meal,  with  three-fourths  of  whea<, 
Indian,  barley  and  buck-wheat,  for  bread,  pastry,  wafers 
or  doi^h-DiitB,  and  a  larger  portion  for  gmelor  porridge, 


or  soups,  or  griddles,  or  puddings;  but  not  vithrye,  \?ith 
the  other  ingredients,  you  may  use  it  for  custards  instead 
of  eggs,  probably  to  great  advantage.    What  portion  is 
soluble  and  nutritious  matter,  I  liave  not  ascertained,  bat 
think  it  about  equal  to  that  of  rice,  whidh  is  said  to  be 
about  90  per  cent.    I  would  now  for  mixing  with  my 
own  food,  gladly  exchange  two  pounds  of  gootf  wheat 
flour  for  one  of  comfrey-meal.    It  has  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  cultivated  as  common  aliment  for  man  or 
beast,  till  done  by  myself.    But  i(  will  probably  yet  prove 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  articles  of  healdiful  diet,  now 
known ;  not  outilone  by  the  potatoc  or  Indian  corn.    It 
would  be  well  for  any  who  have  ground,  to  go  consider- 
ably into  the  cultivation  of  it,  for  experiment  and  profit, 
by  root  and  herb,  and  to  keep  on  hand  some  of  the  root» 
hay  and  meal,  to  show  as  specimens.    Any  arable  soil 
will,  especially  that  rather  moist  and   ^varm,  produce  a 
crop  according  to  its  strength.    Its  blossoms  afford  ex- 
cellent stock  for  honey.    Its  top  seed   is  not  abundant, 
and  is  gathered  but  slowly.    It  will   produce  a  good  or 
full  crop  much  sooner  by  the  caps  of  the  roots,  cut  or 
broken  from  one  to  two  inches  below  the  place  whence 
the  lops  proceed,  planted  about  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  8  or  10  inches  apart,  than  by  the  natural  seed. 
I  think  the  be«t  time  to  dig  and  replant  is  about  the  time 
of  early  plowing  in  spring;  that  the  said  root-seed  might 
be  well  preserved  through  winter  in  a  cellar,  for  planting 
in  spring;  and  that  by   properly  dividing  the  said  caps, 
and  by  strict  economy,  double  Iht  quantity  of  grotind  dug 
over,  may  be  replanted  by  the  seed  produced — ^}'Ou  maj' 
dig  annually.    But  tlie  roots  will  be  small,  and  tlie  tops 
light.    It  takes  two  or  three  years  for  the  ground  to  be 
well  filled  with  root^i.    Which  of  these  terms  would  bo 
the  most  economical,  and  whether  cutting  the  tops  for 
jhay,  has  any  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  root,  I  have  not 
{yet  ascertained.    I  have  quit  tilling  the  soil  altogether. 
;I  cannot  therefore  give  re&uits  of  late  experiments  of  my 
I  own,  nor  supply  others  with  seed,  as  requested.    \Miat 
are  its  qualities  for  fattening  domestic  animals,  whether 
by  herb,  green,  or  dry,  or  by  root,  green  or  dried,  and 
ground,  I  know  not;  but  presume  good.    Wash  the  roots 
soon  after  dug,  break  them  shortish,  spread  them  thin 
umlcr  cover,  and  without  farther  attention  and  without 
ii^ur>',  it  will  become  ilr>-  enough  to  be  ground  in  a  cof- 
fee or  corn-mill.    If  you  find  difiicuKy  in  drying  tlie  tops, 
or  any  other  herbage,  for  hay,  without  wetting  or  crumb- 
ling,  heating  or  rotting;   then,  after  drying  by  sun  as 
much  as  convenient,  put  such  herbage,  whether  comfrey, 
turnep,  beet,  or  cabbage  leaves,  or  potato  tops,  or  clover, 
or  weeds,  or  any  other  succulent  herbs,  into  small  pilM 
or  stacks  of  40  to  100  lbs.  each,  according  to  the  then 
stage  of  dryuig;  and,  if  occasion  require,  before  stowing 
it  in  the  bam,  pitch  it  over  lightly,  each  into  another,  put- 
ting top  for  bottom ;  and  then  let  them  remain  out,  till 
sufficiently  dry  for  preservation. 

Allow  me  in  tliis  connection  to  suggest  to  all  econom- 
ical farmers,  the  expediency  of  having  on  hand  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  caps  for  such  piles,  made  umbrcUa4iSze 
of  coarse  shirting,  of  1|  yard  each,  cut  in  two  square 
pieces,  and  then  diagonally,  and  sewed  together  with 
preparation  for  about  four  weights  to  be  hung  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each,  to  keep  it  in  place  at  time  of  wind.  These 
would  cost  but  about  twelve  cents  apiece,  would,  with 
due  cai-e,  last  many  years,  and  be  immediately  beneficial  by 
the  farmer's  convenience,  the  earing  of  his  labor  and  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  kis  hay. 

If  I  have  erred  in  any  thing  in  relation  to  (his  article, 
I  wish  to  be  corrected  by  any  candid  and  f.uthful  physi- 
cian, chemist,  or  dietetic  philosophers;  for  I  wish  to 
deceive  none  on  the  subject. 

I  will  now  state  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Symphytum,  root  and  herb.  April  1841,  I  dug 
from  IS  square  feet  of  ground  of  moderately. good  tilUi  or 
heart,  besides  the  said  seed  caps,  one  large  bushel  of 
green  root  of  two  years  growth.  In  this  proportion  an 
acre  would  yield  2420  bushels.  This  when  washeil,  dried 
and  ground  weighetl  ten  pounds;  which  would  be  24,200 
lbs.  the  acre.  About  8  pounds  of  the  meal  I  used  the 
following  winter,  in  my  own  food,  and  was  by  no  means 
glad  when  it  was  gone.  As  to  the  herb  for  hay.  At  two 
euttiogsoa  15  square  feet  of  soil,  in  1842,  the  seconil 
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from  planting:,  July  I5(h  and  Sept.  Ist,  I  obtained 
fsmr  foundi  of  good  well-dried  hay,  better  I  think  than 
good  clover;  which  would  be  5  tons  and  1616  lbs.  the 
acre.  It  is,  I  think,  after  the  roots  become  considerable 
in  the  ground,  capable  of  producing  larger  crops  of  hay 
than  thir.  But  let  others  try  it  for  themselves,  root  and 
hsrb;  ami  tell  the  world  the  results,  as  I  have  done. 

Comfrey  needs  no  tilling  except  the  digging  of  the  root 
and  re-planting  the  said  seed-caps  for  another  crop 
once  in  two  or  three  years.  Whatever  grass  or  weetls 
may  grow  with  it,  should  be  let  alone,  till  mowed  with 
the  herb  for  hay.  Ezkkiel  Rich. 

Troy,  N.  H,,  Jbn-  1844. 


CULTURE  AND  USE  OF  PUMPKINS. 


Mr.  Tucker— I  have  now  read  your  excellent  "  Cul- 
tivator*' for  some  years,  and  feel  bound  to  make  to  you  a 
/rank  acknowledgment  that  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  it,  has  been  on  a  moderate  calculation  fifty  times 
the  amount  of  subscription.  I  know  that  I  am  within 
the  mark.  I  will  also  add  that  I  have  been  a  considera- 
ble planter  for  twenty-five  years,  and  continue  to  get 
something  that  is  highly  beneficial  yet,  from  every  num- 
ber. In  your  No.  5,  May,  1844,  I  find  some  judicious 
remarks  regarding  the  Pumpkin  crop.  For  this  plant  our 
climate  and  soils  (lime)  are  singularly  favorable.  Lime- 
stone prairis-soil,  excellent — lime-stone  teoodUtnd  supe- 
rior. Our  best  cultivators  of  the  pumpkin,  plant  them 
eigU  feet  apart,  one  vine  in  the  hill,  in  the  intermediate 
space  between  two  hills  of  com,  four  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  Break  the  ground  up  twice  before  planting,  du^ 
ring  froBt  if  possible — one  plowing  and  two  good  hoe- 
ings  makes  a  fine  crop.  When  at  maturity  any  young 
Mist  might  step  from  pumpkin  to  pumpkin,  over  the 
ground.  A  shovel -full  of  ashes  thrown  on  each  hill  after  | 
planUng,  is  excellent.  We  have  no  insect  that  disturbs; 
them.    A  shovel-fall  of  manure  on  the  ashes  superior,     j 

As  regards  using  or  feeding.  Using  in  any  tray,  or  toj 
any  animal,  without  boiling,  or  better,  steaming,  is  abso- 1 
lute  waste — and  then  using  tliem  alone,  another  waste.  A  i 


same  theory  will  apply  to  tumeps.  Sprinkle  clean  hicko- 
ry ashes  freely  over  both  messes.  I  keep  sifted  yoong 
hickory  ashes  always  by  me,  like  salt.  I  know  from  fall 
and  fkir  ti'ial  the  value,  not  only  as  regards  rendering 
food  to  animals  nourishing,  but  equally  as  segards  pre- 
serving their  health  and  vigor. 
South  Alabama,  May  18,  1844.         John  Wiluams. 


GREEN  CORN  IN  WINTER. 


Editors  or  the  Ci7LTIvato& — ^Will  you  or  some  of 
your  numerous  correspondents,  have  the  goodnen  to 
make  known,  through  the  columes  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per, the  best  method  of  preparing  green  com  for  winter 
UM?  In  the  month  of  January  last,  I  purchased  in  Phi- 
ladelphia a  small  quantity,  put  up  in  a  round  tin  box,  6 
inches  long  and  8  inches  in  circumference,  that  required 
no  other  preparation  for  the  table  than  merely  to  be  heat- 
ed and  seasoned  to  the  taste.  It  was  in  all  respects  ex- 
actly like  green  com  fresh  from  the  sCalk,  in  August— « 
most  incomparable  luxury.  Any  instructions  in  this  or 
other  methods  of  preparing  the  article  for  winter  use, 
would  doubtless  confer  a  favor  on  a  large  proportion  of 
your  readers.  D.  H.  M. 

Norristown,  Pa,,  June  19,  1844. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  preserving  com  in 
the  manner  above  stated,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving 
us  the  particulars  of  the  mode. — Eds. 


inSTORY  OF  THE  DRAG  RAK£. 


Judge  Larrabe  of  Shoreham,  Vt.  made  and  used  a  rude 
one  with  a  straight  handle  10  or  ]2  years,  and  it  was 
hardly  noticed.  But  Coat-s  patent  revolving  man  rake, 
fully  proveil  tlie  utility  of  the  drag  rake,  and  several  were 
made  in  this  vicinity.  One  with  a  long  crotehed  and 
bowed  handle  made  by  Cyrus  Barnum  in  1837^  was  pre- 
ferred. The  next  and  next  succeeding  year,  A.  F.Cram 
of  this  town,  added  the  stakes  to  the  head  to  keep  the 


hay  from   sliding  over,  and  brought  it  to    its  present 
short  process  with  us  is  to  boil  or  steam  the  pumpkin — 'shape.    He  made  about  100  of  these,  and  moved  away, 
let  them  get  cold — put  some  shelled  com  (yellow)  into  a|i  They  were  well  liked,  &  in  1842,  were  much  inquired  for, 
cask  of  water  until  it  swells — with  a  paddle  or  common 
pounder,  mix  the  com  anJ  pumpkins  together.     This  for 

hogs;  withpsotthe  same  way.  For  hogs,  pour  the  i^a^er  'their  credit  where  known,  I  state,  that  we  retailed  to  the 
over  the  mess — so  save  all.  For  steers  and  milch  cows  I  .farmers  of  this  !own  over  50  last  season,  at  $1,50  each, 
cut  up  oa^s,  or  rye,  or  rice,  or  barley,  in  the  sheaf,  fine;  '| Mr.  Cram  attempted,  but  failed  to  get  it  patented,  (but not 
mix  as  before  mentioned — salt  moderately  the  mass.  ||  because  he  was  not  entitletl  to  a  patent.)     It  is  however. 

Chemical  science  and  common  observation  has  settled, ' '  known  in  this  vicinity  by  bin  name.        Clark  Rich. 


but  none  were  in  market.     In  1843,  I,  in  connexion  with 
a  neighbor,  made  and  sold  over  600.     As  an  evidence  of 


that  by  some  rather  hidden  cause,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
two  vegetable  substances,  containing  apparently  little  nu-l 
'trimenl  separate,  by  amalgamation,  after  boiling  or  steam- ' 
^^Sf  produce  a  singular  nutritive  result.  TUrneps  are  a' 
long  time  fattening,  if  ever,  a  beef.  Cotton  seed,  almost) 
all  oil — about  the  same.  Boil  them  both — mix  together — ' 
nothing  better  or  quicker  to  fatten,  or  make  fine  beef.      I 

A  steer  or  hog  with  us,  will  starve  to   death  on  Irish: 
potatoes    alone.     Boil    them,  and    he  rapidly  fattens.' 
Mixed  with  meal  or  peas,  also  boiled,  and  nothing  supe- 
rior to  fatten — from  well  trieil  experiment  much  bet- 
ter than  either  separately  used,  paying  with  ample  inter- 
est for  all  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Now  for  keeping  pumpkins  until  June,  as  we  do. 
Build  unilcr  an  open  shed  a  rail-pen — (rails  chestnut,  one 
set  will  do  for  tweny  years)  lay  the  first  bottom  rails  12 
inches  from  the  ground — spread  pumpkins  so  as  not  to 
touch;  scatter  dry  shucks  amongst  them  and  next  the 
rails,  loosely — ^then  over  them  lay  rails  9  inches  apart,  so 
as  not  to  rest  on  the  layer  of  pumpkins;  then  more  pump- 
kins— another  layer  and  shucks  loosely  as  before,  and 
then  rails,  &c.,  until  the  pen  is  as  full  and  high  as  you 
wish.  In  gathering,  cut  then^oflf  the  vines,  leaving  a 
piece  of  stem;  handle  so  as  not  to  give  the  slighest  bruise; 
haul  for  this  purpase,.on  a  low-wheeled  \ragon. 

By  following  these  directions,  the  full  and  great  value 
of  pumpkins  will  be  discovered;  and  further,  that  whe- 
ther as  reganis  the  health  of  the  animal  fed,  or  the  econ- 
omy of  feeding,  they  are  an  extremely  valuable  crop, 
Pumpftins  anil  Irish  pota'.oes  together,  as  above,  a  sape- 
rior  feed— excellent  for  pOMfTry  and  figs.    Almost  the 


Shoreham,  May,  1844. 


DURAND  CORN— EARLY  RIPENIlfG. 

Messrs.  EiAtors — For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
the  Cultivator,  I  will  say  that  in  1842,  a  frdst  occurred 
here  on  the  night  of  June  10th,  which  cut  down  most  of 
the  corn  on  low  grounds.  Capt.  Vose,  of  this  town,  bad 
a  piece  of  corn  near  the  river,  which  was  all  cut  down. 
He  waited  some  eight  or  ten  clays  to  have  it  start  again, 
but  it  did  not,  owing  probably  to  the  germ  of  the  grain 
having  been  frozen.  He  plowed  the  field  again,  and 
came  to  me  and  obtained  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com, 
which  he  planted  on  the  20lh  of  June.  The  oora  soon 
came  up,  and  grew  rapidly,  and  Capt.  V.  informed  me 
that  he  had  a  good  crop,  with  little  or  no  soft  com  among 

it.  L.   DURAND. 

Derby,  Conn.,  June,  1844. 


WHITE  WILD  GEESE. 


Messrs.  Editors — ^In  your  May  No.,  I  noticed  a  par- 
agraph in  reference  to  wild  geese  having  been  seen  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  which  were  entirely  white. 
I  had  before  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  geese.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Cooper,  who  some  years  since  was 
in  ihe  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  told  me  he 
had  frequently  seen  such  geese  in  the  high  northern  re- 
gions—that in  their  winter  migrations  they  generally 
passed  down  the  Pacific  coas^  which  was  the  reason  why 
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fiiey  were  not  ofleoer  found  on  the  Atlantic.  Occasion- 
ally,  he  said,  a  flock  got  lost  or  for  some  cause  took  an 
nniaual  ilirection,  and  this  will  account  for  their  havin<^ 
been  «een  la  Massachusetts. 

Sckenec^ady,  June,  '44.  C.  H.  Tomunson'. 


CONVUBSION  or  SINGLE 


TO 

-J 


DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 


Messks.  CorroBS — The  conversion  of  a  single  into  a 
<kKible  rose,  by  enriching  the  soil,  is  familiar  to  every 
ocie.  The  growth  of  organs  half  stamen  and  half  petal, 
as  if  horrieil  unfledged  from  their  nestling  places,  or  as  if 
a  change  of  fashion  had  overtaken  them  in  the  progress 
of  their  development,  are  frequently  seen  in  peonies. 
Bot  nature  sometimes  displays  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful in  a  series  of  variations  upon  a  favorite  theme; — as 
the  following  statement  will  illustrate. 

Anaong  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  a  lady  in  Moscow, 
Western  New- York,  there  is  arose  bush,  which  continues 
in  Moom  from  the  early  appearance  of  flowers,  through 
file  whole  summer.  Some  of  its  buds  are  purely  white, 
eOhcrs  are  of  a  rich  crimson  color.  Besides  these  there 
are  roses  whose  petals  are  a  part  wholly  white,  and  the 
ling  ones  as  wholly  crimson — and  these  admixtures 
in  ill  proportions.  Again  the  petals  of  some  flowers 
ckicily  white  with  red  streaks,  and  others  are  chiefly 
ted  Willi  white  streaks. 

soil  is  chip  manure  and  loam;  and  nothing  is 

of  the  shrub,   except  that  it  was  a  shoot  from 

of  the  princely  clttsters  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  SamU 

of  Geneva.  J.  If. 


could  be  worked  by  any  boy  of  ten  years  old.  As  I  have 
ever  been  anxious  to  procure  such  a  mill,  I  wish  to  as- 
certain whether  there  are  any  such  made  at  any  of  your 
northern  factories,  and  the  price  and  probable  expense 
of  getting  one  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  Subscriber. 
HalesHtte,  N.  C,  June  20,  1844. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  mill  like  the  one  here  inquired 
for — that  spoken  of  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  as  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Arnold  is  somewhat  similar. — ^Eos. 

-  - 

SULPHATES  OP  AMMONIA  AND  SODA,  AND  NI- 
TRATE OF  SODA. 


FARMERS'  AFFAIRS. 


UaioA,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  important  among  all 
;  and  among  none  more  important  than  among  fitr- 
Whocan  calculate  the  beneficial  influences  ex- 
by  agrieultnral  societies  and  cattle-shows?  The 
people  among  whom  agricultural  fairs  originated  in  this 
eooatrj — the  hardy  farmers  of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts 
— eberish  those  exhibitions  with  increasing  interest: 
Anl  who  will  doubt  that  great  good  is  produced  by  what 
thus  meets  with  increasing  favor  after  thirty-five  years' 
experience  among  such  a  community  as  the  people  of 
old  Berkshire?  The  history  of  the  first  eflbrts  for  hold- 
ing fairs  in  that  place,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  mo- 
del has  been  copied  in  other  states,  would  form  an  inte- 
resting chapter  in  the  history  of  agricultural  progress: 
Ami  certain  are  we  that  no  man  iamiliar  with  the  fact^ 
in  (hat  chapter,  would  ever  again  doubt,  if  he  has  ever 
4loabted,  the  importance  of  societies  9nd  cattle  shows  in 
promotiDg  emulation  and  improvement  among  farmers. 

Bj  the  by,  the  history  of  cattle-shows  in  Berkshire, 
and  the  ioflnenee  that  has  radiated  from  the  eflbrts  made 
there  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  might  form  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  exercises  at  the  Great  Jubilee  at  Pitts- 
flekly  in  August,  when  the  sons  of  Old  Berkshire  are 
to  gather  together  from  various  states,  to  renew  the  ac- 
qnainfances  formed  in  early  life,  while  cultivating  the 
fiums  around  their  ancient  homesteads  in  that  well  known 
eooDly— a  county,  honored  perhaps  beyond  example  in 
the  honors  which  her  enterprising  sons  have  secured  for 
diemselves  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  wherever  en- 
lightened enterprise  has  Jed  them.  Rho. 


HAND  MILLS. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  see  in  the  June  No.  of  your  Cul- 
tivator, an  account  of  a  new  cast  mill,  to  be  worke<1  by 
men  or  horses,  which  is  spoken  of  very  highly.  In  1828 
I  saw  in  Florida  a  cast  mill,  made,  as  well  as  I  re- 
collect, upon  the  same  principle  pretty  much  as  the  neW 
coffee  mill,  with  a  hopper  that  would  hold  one  peck  or 
half  a  bushel  of  com,  which  was  worked  by  a  crank; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill  there  was  a  balance 
wheel  of  cast-iron  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  which 
was  screwed  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  same  piece  of 
iron  that  the  crank  was  screwed  on,  which  mill  made 
excellent  meal  or  hominy,  and  very  fast  for  so  small  a 
Billy  and  which  could  be  worked  very  easy  with  the  as> 
aifltaoce  of  the  balance  wheel  when  pat  in  motion,  and 


These  are  very  useful  preparations  and  essential  mate- 
terials  for  manures;  they  may  be  used  separately  or  eol- 
jleciively,  and  but  a  few  experiments  are  required  to  de- 
tect the  great  advantages  which  they  are  respectively  ex- 
ercising. The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  according  to  the 
subscriber's  ideas,  best  employed  in  a  liquid  stdle,  say  2 
or  3  lb.  for  a  barrel  of  water,  and  by  sprinkling  over 
the  ground  morning  and  evening  tlie  etfect  is  visible 
within  three  or  four  days,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Jersey 
City,  has  made  the  same  observation  with  the  cauliflq^w- 
ers;  mushrooms  may  readily  be  raised  in  a  week;  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  advantages  in  using  these  preparations 
are  two-fold.  1st.  In  planting  com  you  make  it  sprout 
quickly,  and  the  grub-worm  which  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  farmer  uid  inclined  to  attack  the  planted  seed 
which  at  once  begins  to  sprout. 

2d.  The  plant  certainly  produces  an  early  crop  ia 
every  instance,  and  in  a  pecuniary  respect  of  much  ser- 
vice. The  Sulphate  of  Soda  may  be  used  in  a  liqoid 
state,  but  I  prefer  it  in  lumps  mixed  np  with  dung  or 
horse  manure,  as  it  will  then  gradually  decompose  and 
form  with  the  ammonia  developed  from  the  dung  the 
various  production  of  salts;  it  is  invaluable  for  an  early 
potato  crop.  The  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  by  itself  too  pow- 
erful to  use,  and  may  be  wixed  with  the  Salphate  in  pro- 
portion of  1  lb.  of  die  latter. 

All  the  three  salts  may  be  used  in  solution  or  in  a  dxy 
state  and  will  prove  very  efllcient,  say: 

2  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

3  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Ammdnia, 
5  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Soda, 

All  mixed  up  and  dissolved  in  one  hogshead  of  water, 
if  intended  for  artificial  guano;  to  the  alK>ve  composition 
I  bushel  of  bone  dust  may  be  added  and  it  will  be  found 
highly  useful.  L.  Feutchwanger. 

New- York,  June,  1844. 


CALVES  WITHOUT  HORNS. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  raise  calves  without  horns,  and 
think  them  quite  preferable  to  calves  with  horns, — they 
are  not  liable  to  injure  one  another,  and  less  shelter  will 
answer  for  the  same  number,  provided  you  do  not  put 
them  in  stalls.  When  the  calf  is  from  two  to  four  weeks 
old,  tie  the  legs,  the  same  as  if  you  intendeil  to  kill  him. 
Cut  ofif  the  hair  on  and  around  the  horn — ^have  an  iron, 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  square  at  the  end,  heat  it  to  a 
red  heat,  and  sear  the  lump  down  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  head,  and  put  on  a  plaster  of  shoemaker^s  wax,  or 
9ome  other  adhesive  plaster,  to  keep  the  air  from  it,  and 
no  more  is  necessary  to  be  done.  The  calves  do  not  suf- 
fer the  least  inconvenience  from  it.  If  the  lump  is  not 
seared  down  close,  there  will  sometimes  grow  a  loose 
nub  of  a  hom.  J.  S. 


The  Wheat  Crop  in  Northern  Illinois. — Tlie  ed- 
itor of  the  Prairie  Farmer  under  tiate  of  May  28th,  says : 
*<  From  every  quarter,  we  notice  the  reports  are,  that 
wheat  is  likely  to  come  in  luxuriantly.  We  can  but  re- 
peat the  opinion  we  have  before  expressed,  that  the  price 
of  wheat  is  to  he  lower  for  years  to  come,  than  for  yeare 
back,  in  proportion  to  other  articles;  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  so  much  more  is  produced.  The  folly  of  exclu* 
sive  wheat  raising  is  apparent." 

IIT  The  5.  Carolina  State  Ag.  Bodefy  hold  their  next 
Exhibition  at  Greenville  on  the  2d  Wednesday  of  SepCr 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIOSNCE. 


By  th«  last  packet  at  Bofton,  we  received  from  our 
kind  friends  in  England,  an  anuiuaUy  large  iopply  of 
foreign  Agricultural  Joumali,  among  whico  are  the 
F^armer's  MagaztM  for  May  and  regular  filet  of  the  Mark- 
Lan$  Expr€S8y  Nexo  Farmer^$  Journal^  Oarden9r*9  Chnm- 
icU,  AgrieuUwal  Qaz0tt$,  Farmer's  Heraid,  S^c. 

State  of  the  Weather,  Crops,  &c. — Accounts  state 
the  month  of  May  was  unusually  cold  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  but  in  respect  to  mo'sture,  the  weather 
was  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  here-  itcre  being  no  rain 
of  any  consequence  in  England  during  tne  month,  and  but 
▼ery  little  during  the  month  preceding.  The  severity 
of  the  drouth  had  injuriously  affected  many  of  the  crops. 
8ome  of  the  late  spring  grains  had  vegetated  but  very 
imperfectly — the  pastures  were  in  many  instances  dried 
op — in  several  districts  the  animals  had  to  be  supported 
by  fodfbring,  and  the  stock  of  hay  was  being  rapidly 
cimsumed.  It  is  hopetl,  however,  that  the  drouth  is  at 
an  en<I.  Rains  had  fallen  in  some  places  on  the  last  days 
of  the  month,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  more.  In 
Scotland,  there  had  been  some  deftcieney  of  rain,  but  the 
wheat  and  other  crops  looked  rather  promising. 

Extract  of  a  1e!ter  received  in  New-York,  ilated  Lon- 
don, June  3: — "Our  weather  has  been  singularly  dry 
and  free  from  all  moisture  for  the  last  ten  weeks — so 
much  so  as  almost  to  have  checked  farming  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  autumn  sown  wheat — ^as  for 
barley,  oats  and  beans,  they  are  just  above  ground,  and 
the  latter  are  in  blossom,  not  six  inches  high.  Of  hsy, 
compared  with  la^l  season,  the  crop  will  not  be  one-flflh 
in  quantity.  In  short,  we  must  be  large  customers  of 
your  Western  States,  if  matters  conc!nue  as  at  present.*' 

The  introduction  of  live  stock  into  England,  which  has 
taken  place  to  some  extent  under  the  new  tarifT,  has,  it  is 
said,  resulted  in  a  general  loss  to  the  speculators.  Some 
of  tlie  animals,  imported  in  store  condition,  had  been  put 
to  stall  feeding,  but  in  no  instance  have  they  thriven  well; 
on  the  contrary  the  change  of  diet  had  such  an  unfavora- 
ble effect  upon  them,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
they  have  been  attacked  with  disease  and  rendered  almost 
valueless. 

Farm  laborers  were  getting  ready  employ  at  from  10s. 
to  12«.  per  week. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  June  3,  says : — From  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  immense  quantities  of  salteil 
beef  and  pork,  together  with  ham?,  cheese,  bacon,  &c., 
have  come  in,  yet  the  demand  for  those  articles  has  im- 
proved, and  prices  have  been  well  supported.  For  in- 
stance, American  cheese  has  sold  at  from  34s.  to  48!*.; 
beef,  30s.  to  38s.;  pork,  36s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.;  tongues, 
24s.  per  keg;  smoked  hams,  52s.  to  56s.  per  cwt.,  duty 
paid;  beef,  for  ship*s  use,  SOs.  to  90s.;  prime  mess,  65s. 
to  70b.  per  tierce;  and  prime  mess  pork,  458.  to  52s.  6il. 
per  barrel,  in  bond.  At  these  rates  a  good  business  has 
been  transacted,  with  every  prospect  of  higher  figures. 

AuEEiCAX  Seeds  in  EIngland. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Mr. 
CoLMAN  presented  samples  of  several  kinds  of  seetls 
which  he  had  received  from  America,  and  which  were 
distributeil  among  30  members  of  the  council  for  fri^l, 
and  their  reports  respectively  on  tlie  results  of  their  cul- 
tivation. Among  the  seeds  were  millet,  hroom-com, 
herds-grass,  or  timothy,  (PhUum  pratenstf)  and  several 
varieties  of  Indian-corn.  Mr.  Colman  is  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  early  kinds  of  Indian  corn  may 
aucceei!  in  the  southerly  part  of  England.  Mr.  Colman 
also  presented  two  plows,  one  maile  by  D.  Prouty  U  Co., 
Boston,  and  the  olher  by  Rug<:Ies,  Nourse  and  Ma- 
son, Bos' on.  The  comniitlee  of  arrangements  have  made 
preiara'ions  for  the  trial  of  these  plows  with  those  of 
Engl'sh  manufacture,  at  the  coming  show  of  the  Royal 
AgrictiRural  Socle  y  at  Southampton.  Mr.  C.  likewise 
presented  American  ^rain-cradles  and  scythe-snaiths, 
of  improve  1  construction,  besides  tumep-weeders,  ma- 
nure-forks, &c. 


AORICULTORAL  COLLROE  IM    E.MOLANP At  R    pU^lic 

meeting  lately  held  at  Cirencester,  (Eng.)  in  furtherance ]|seems  in  a  great  measure  to  attain  this  object, 
of  an  agricultural  college  for  the  education  of  young 


men  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricaltore.  Earl 
Bathurst,  Lord  Ducie,  and  other  noblemen,  as  well  ai 
teoent  farmers,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  More  than 
one  half  the  necessary  funds  have  t>cen  already  subtcribsd 
or  promised.  A  report  from  a  committee  who  had  visi- 
ted the  agricultural  colleges  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Prussia,  &c.,  was  read,  stating  that  all  those-  institationi 
were  flourishing,  and  their  beneficial  influences  were 
becoming  more  widely  extended  and  acknowledged. 

Detect  in  Potatoes. — Several  European  wrifeit 
seem  to  entertain  the  notion  that  the  failure  and  poor 
quality  of  the  potato -crop  for  a  few  years  past,  is  owin; 
to  the  degeneracy  of  the  variety  from  age.  They  also 
recommend  unripe  potatoes  for  seed,  for  the  reason,  as  it 
alleged,  that  they  will  vegetate  more  readily  and  vigor- 
ously than  ripe  ones.  We  do  not  think  that  either  of 
these  theories  is  supported  by  facts,  in  this  country.    . 

Guano. — That  is  said  to  best  which  Is  brightest  color- 
ed— being  freshest,  or  last  formed.  On  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  It  is  said  its  smell  is  perceptible  at 
the  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  There  are  places  where 
it  is  seventy  feet  thick. 

The  Alpaca  in  Great  BRrrAiN. — It  has  been  stated 
that  this  animal*  which  has  within  a  few  years  been  io- 
troduced  into  Great  Britain,  has  not  proved  to  be  very 
healthy  there.  A  late  foreign  paper  says  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  lo  the  climate  of  England  and  Scotland  being 
suitable,  and  that  the  difficulty  lies  wholly  in  getting 
them  there — the  animals  always  becoming  sickly  on 
their  voyage  from  Peru.  It  is  said  they  contiue  healthy 
till  they  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  ihey  begin 
to  droop  and  frequently  die.  The  account  to  which  we 
allude,  says  there  is  a  pair  of  these  animals  in  Stirling- 
shire, (Scotland,)  which  have  been  kept  there  for  eight 
or  nine  months,  and  stood  the  severe  winter  without  in- 
jury, and  more  hardy  than  the  native  sheep,  requireil  less 
fooii,  and  subsist  where  sheep  would  die.  They  are  said 
to  be  now  in  perfect  health,  very  docile,  following  their 
keeper  like  a  dog,  and  are  very  elegant  and  interesting. 
The  weight  of  their  fleeces  was  17^  lbs.  The  owner 
anticipates  that  the  lime  will  come  when  the  rough  hilli 
and  heathy  mountains  of  Scotland  will  be  covereil  with 
them,  and  that  they  will  become  a  source  of  wealth  to 
tlie  proprietors  of  the  Highland  districts,  where  they  will 
thrive  on  those  coarse  kinds  of  herbage  which  neither 
.horse,  cow,  or  sheep  will  touch. 

Rot  in  Sheep — It  is  well  known  that  sheep  afleeted 
with  the  rot,   have  insects  -in  their  liven  called  Jlyktt, 
There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  these  in- 
sects— whether  ihey  are  the  cause  or  the  efieet  of  the 
disease,  or  whether  they  are  produced  spontaneously  in 
the  liver,  or  proceed  from  eggs  taken  into  the  stomach 
of  the  sheep,  are  points  on  which  writers  arenot  agreed 
In  an  English  paper  we  notice  an  extract  from  a  lec- 
ture lately  delivered  by  Mr.  Bright  well,   in  which  he 
spoke  of  these  insects.    He  says — «  The  vulgar  notion 
seems  to  agree  with  the  scientific  one,  viz^  that  the  eggs 
or  larva  of  insects  are  drunk  in  the  water.     The  strong- 
est proof  of  this  I  know,  is  in  the  relation  of  the  woman 
at  or  near  Cork,  who  had  larva  of  the  church-yard  bee- 
tle in  her  stomach.    By  an  absurd  notion  she  drank  s 
mixture  of  wider  and  clay  from  a  priest's  grave!    I  be- 
lieve there  are  doubts  whether  the  larva  within  animals 
ever  t>ecome  insects  or  arrive  at  the  pupa  state.    In  the 
case  just  noticed,   I  think  it   is  said  they  did  so;  i(  not 
that  foolish  woman  must  have  taken  great  draughts  at 
at  Various  times,  to  produce  the  vast  quantity  of  larva 
which  at  various  times  came  from  her  stomach.    Al- 
though larva  may  come  from  animals*  stomachs  with  the 
excrements,  and  afterwards  become  perfect  insects,  still 
I  cannot  see  bow  they  can  pass  from  the  liver.    Wheth- 
er my  views  on   the  rot  In  sheep's  livers  be  ri^ht  or 
wrong,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  animals  originally 
belonged  to  high  and  dry  districts,  and  the  nearer  their 
pasturage  comes  to  that,  the  less  liable  will  they  be  to 
the  rot,  both  in  foot  and  in  liver. *' 

Preserving  Grass  fcr  Fodder. — Pr.  Johnston  says: 
,"  A  method   has  lately   been   tried   in  Germany  which 
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Idug  in  the  earth  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  aqnare,  sod  v 
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■iBjclMp.    These  ire  lined  with  wood,  and  paddled 
belov  and  at  the  sides  with  clay.    Into  this  the  ^reen 
crop  of  grasi,  clover,  or  vetdies  is  put,  just  as  it  is  cut. 
Foot  or  fire  cwt  are  introduced  at  a  time,  sprinkled. with 
nil,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  cwt.,  and   if  the 
wfltiber  and  consequently  the  crop  be  dry,  two  or  three 
qnuts  of  water  should  be  sprinkled  on  each  successive 
hjtrof  four  or  five  cwt.  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bot- 
tom, is  well  trodden  down  by  five  or  six  men,  and  ram- 
Bed  as  close  as  possible  at  the  sides  with  wooden  ram- 
men.    When  the  pit  is  full  the   topmost  layer  is  well 
ttiieil,  the  whole  then  covered  with  boards,  or  a  well 
iieiB^  lid,  which  has  a  quantity  of  eartli  laid  above  it  for 
tt  more  perfect  exclusfon  of  the  air.     The  grass  speed! - 
iy  beats  and  ferments,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  six 
liajs,  the  whole  hail  sunk  about  one-half  of  its  original 
bclk,  when  the  liil  may  bo  removed  and  the  space  filled 
vkh  Tresh  grass.     When   thus  fermented,  the  grass  ha!) 
the  a|)peanuice  of  having  been  boiled,  has  a  sharp  acid 
Uslf,  and  greedily  eaten  by  the  catUe.     The  pits  should 
be  kept  covenl  for  at  least  aix  weeks,  after  which  they 
lay  be  opened  successively  as  required,  and  be  kept  open 
till  their  cantents  are  consumed,   without  suffering  any 
iBju?  from  contact  with  the  air.   One  experimenter  says, 
tkaibyifiring  only  20   lbs.  a  day  of  this  salted  fodder, 
ak»;  with  chopped  straw,  he  kept  his  cows  in  condition 
(isris;  ;be  whole  of  the^wialer;  another  states  that,  on 
a^IljaJlowmce  of  the  same  quantity,  his  cows  gives  a 
ri^aiiJ  vell-taa'.eil  milk." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  this  plan  might  suc- 
Kcetti.  It  syems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  some- 
licM  pnetlced  for  keeping  brewers  grains. 

Tns  b>.\9  TREE — The  story  of  the  "  3ohon  Upas,  in 
Iheh^il  of  Java,"  which  constitutctl  one  of  the  rcad- 
'is^  k»oas  in  a  school  book  very  generally  useil  in  New- 
KejUmi  some  thirty  years  ago,  will  be*  recollected  by 
Quy.  The  poisonous  qiulities  of  this  tree  were  repre- 
MUedasio  wonderful,  that  no  animal  could  with  safety 
approach  it  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  birds, 
wi.cn  attempting  to  fly  over  it,  were  said  to  fall  down 
liuJ.  Criminals,  when  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
ttU  to  be  allowed  their  choice,  either  to  visit  this  tree, 
&:»i  collect  aome  of  the  gum  or  sap,  or  sufTer  immediate 
execu!ion— the  manner  of  execution  being  shooting  with 
arrovs,  dipped  in  the  sap  of  the  upas.  In  a  late  number 
cf  ;he  London  Gardener's  Chronicle,  we  find  the  follow- 
i:i^  notice  of  this  tree: — «  A  living  plant  of  this  celebra- 
ted tree  lias  been  lately  presented  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
cir'.j  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  now  growing  in 
the  Chisvriek  Garden.  It  is  in  perfect  health,  and,  not- 
viihsaDdiag  the  fables  of  Ihitch  travellers,  perpetuated 
b)'  Darwin,  may  be  approached  with  safety.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  vinilent  a  poison  that  no  prudent  person  would 
^Ue  it  wiihout  proper  precaution.'* 

Insects  in  Wheat. — ^In  a  lecture  on  the  '^  diseases  of 
vkat"  lately  delivered  in  England  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney, 
Bcotion  was  made  of  the  *'  wheat  midge''  and  <<  ear 
cockle,'*  magnified  representations  of  which  were  exhi- 
bited. «The  former  is  a  fly  something  resembling  a 
pal',  the  latter  is  a  small  eel,  the  larvtB  of  which  are 
(ieposlted  inside  the  grain  in  a  cottony  substance,  and 
^y  are  so  minute  that  many  thoiisands  exist  in  a  single 
Snio  of  wheat.  These  animalcules  are  very  destruct- 
ive, and  the  chrysalis  of  the  insect  is  sappose<l  to  come 
lo  lire  in  the  tucm  yard  where  the  refuse  of  the  threshing 
floor  is  thrown,  as  it  exists  in  the  chafi*.  Asa  means  of 
preventing  this  evil  it  is  recommended  that  the  chafi* 
ihoaM  be  sieved,  and  that  the  dust,  in  which  the 
cbryuh's  of  the  insect  is  always  to  be  found  in  great 
nambers,  should  be  taken  away  and  burnt."  We  believe 
tb'i  »t  wheal  midge**  is  the  same  insect  which  has  been 
isipmperiy  catleil  the  "  weevir>  In  this  country. 

Aj«uiic4N  Produce. — ^The  following  extract  from  a 
iei-erjdst  received  from  a  farmer,  whoem'grafed  from 
the Ci)!8wolds  to  the  United  Slates  of  America,  has  been 
■ent  U4  by  a  correspondent  wh6  is  of  opinion  that  the 
^  eommnntcateii  tend  to  show,  that  if  agricultural  i»ro- 
(ince  was  si  lowed  to  be  imported  into  this  country,  free 
^  doty  from  such  a  boundless  country  as  the  United 
Bfatet,  the  British  farmer  and  grazier  would  be  entirely 
■"Pmtded  in  the  home  markeL    The  writer  of  the  com- 


munication, we  may  add,  is  located  in  the  Ohio  state,  and 
his  letter  is  dated  December  6.  «  Cattle  and  sheep,"  he 
says,  <<are  as  good  as  the  average  in  .England;  of  sheep, 
the  Merino  breed  appears  to  have  been  early  introduced, 
and  followed  by  the  Leicester  and  Southdown ;  the  Meri- 
no is  not  a  bad  sort,  but  I  think  the  introduction  of  our 
English  breeds  a  great  advantage.  Oxen  are  worth  from 
6^.  to  61.  58. ;  cows  and  calves,  from  21,  to  41. ;  and  other 
stock  in  proportion.  Fat  wether  sheep,  I8lb.  per  qr.,  6s. ; 
a  man  may  buy  a  good  flock  of  store  sheep  for  48.  2d. 
each.  Fat  pigs,  those  above  ten  score,  2s.  6d.  per  score; 
under  that,  2s.  3d.  The  large  hog  is  worth  most  money, 
as  the  fat  parts  can  be  turned  into  lard,  and  more  made  of 
it  than  the  pork  or  bacon  could  fetch.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  sheep  killed,  the  legs  salted  and  dried,  and  the 
remainder  boiled  or  fried  to  obtain  the  tallow.  Butter 
sells  at  3|.  per  lb.;  cheese,  at  2d,  to  2^d.  The  average 
price  of  hay  is  20s.  per  ton;  good  cider,  9s.  the  100  gal- 
lons— so  abundant  was  the  crop  that  the  apples  will  not 
all  be  used.  I  sold  two  loads  of  wheat  at  is.  lO^d.  per 
bushel;  oats  fetch  ll^d.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  things  come  forward  in  the  spring.  I  had 
oats  sown  the  12th  of  May,  and  cut  in  July.  I  expect 
you  will  get  some  of  the  Ohio  wheat,  as  a  great  deal  of 
it  goes  to  Canada,  which  is  not  more  than  100  miles  dis- 
tant by  water.*' — Glouc.  Chr. 

Warbles  in  Cattle. — A  few  applications  of  strong 
brine  will  at*  once  destroy  warbles  in  cattle,  in  whatever 
stage  they  may  be  found  to  exist;  after  which  the  animal 
will  thrive  better,  and  when  il  comes  to  be  slaughtered, 
both  the  hide  and  carcase  will  be  more  valuable. 

The  Egg  trade — To  give  an  idea  of  the  cxtentof  this 
branch  of  trade,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Vrincef.^  Alice, 
from  Dublin  to  Pleetwoo<l,  on  Sunday  wc< '<,  brought  33 
tons,  or  about  70,000  eggs.  The  whole  w  'Te  dispatched 
by  railway  to  Manchester,  Birmingham  au.i  London. 

White  Crows. — We  were  shown  to-d  y,  at  a  liouss 
in  the  Kirkgate,  a  brace  of  crows,  nearly  as  white  as 
snow.  They  aee  this  year's  birds,  and  were  taken  out  of 
the  same  nest  in  company  with  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
ordinary  color.  When  anxious  for  food,  they  caw  their 
vernacular  in  splendid  style,  run  aiiout  the  floor,  and  are 
as  well-grown  as  birds  can  well  be  of  the  same  age.— 
Dumfries  Courier.  , 

• 

Good  Farming. — ^It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  standing 
rule,  and  as  a  guide  to  direct  our  exertions,  that  all  good 
farming,  the  whole  of  that  process  by  which  bad  land  is 
to  be  converted  into  good,  or  land  naturally  good  and  pro- 
ductive is  to  be  continued  In  that  state,  is  comprised  in 
tlie  three  following  operations  of  husbandry.  1.  To  car- 
ry off'aU  stagnant  and  superfluous  water  by  means  of  ju- 
dicious draining.  2.  To  return  through  the  medium  of 
manure,  the  strength  and  fertility  which  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  land  b>  cropping.  3.  To  emdicate  all 
noxious  weeds,  that  the  strength  of  the  manure  may  be 
thrown  into  the  crops  and  not  into  the  weeds. — RaW' 
stqme  $  Remarks  on  Lancashire  Farming. 

Deanston  Farm. — ^We  took  the  opportunity,  while  at 
Stirling,  of  vising  the  farm  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston.  In  the  plantation  adjoining  the  improved 
fields,  the  original  state  of  tlic  soil  may  be  seen  and  com- 
pared with  the  same  soil  in  its  improved  state.  7ne  cou- 
trast  is  very  great.  There  are  no  open  drains  or  ditches 
on  the  farm,  nor  open  furrows  or  gaws  of  any  kind. 
The  plow  used  here  has  a  moveable  mould-board,  which 
the  plowman  turns  over  at  the  land  end,  then  enters  at 
the  same  place,  the  earth  being  always  thrown  to  the 
same  side.  The  fielils  are  thus  laid  out  quite  level,  no 
land  lost  with  open  furrows,  and  no  time  spent  in  going 
round  ridges  in  turning.  This  system  answers  well  with 
Mr.  Smith,  who  reaps  his  crops  with  a  reaping  machine, 
and  does  not  require  ridges  us  a  guide  in  harvest.  At  the 
entrance  to  each  field  the  ground  is  paved  about  four  feet 
within  the  gate,  and  to  the  road  outside,  to  prevent  the 
ground  being  poached  with  carts  or  cattle.  The  division 
fences  (thorn  hedges)  all  run  parallil.  A  pump-well  is 
fixed  at  the  comer  of  four  fences,  and  supplies,  by  means 
of  troughs  in  ^ch  adjoining  comer,  water  to  four  fields  at 
once*  Tlie  drains,  have  never  in  a  single  inslanee,  re- 
quired to  be  opened  and  relaid.    They  are  formed  en- 
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tirely  of  broken  stones.  The  g^rass  lands,  in  some  places, 
were  beginning  to  fog,  ami  deem,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  in 
ceeil  of  lime.  This  farm  (we  believe  about  150  acres  in 
extent)  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  benefits  of  furrow 
draining,  combined  with  that  part  of  the  system  which  ^s 
Mr.  Smith's  own,  subsoil  plowing.  But  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  system,  as  shown  by  the  increased  produce  of 
this  farm,  cannot  be  entirely  ascribeil  to  draining  and 
subsoiling.  Great  part  of  it  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  high 
price  got  for  the  produce  consumed  at  the  Deanston  cot- 
ton works,  where  upwards  of  1,000  people  are  employed, 
and  which  is  wuihin  one  hundred  yanis  of  the  farm  offi- 
ces; and  most  farmera  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  much 
of  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is  due  to  the  manure  supplied 
by  the  village  (which  aiTjoins  the  farm),  where  tliis  large 
family  of  human  beings  live. — Dumf,  Caur, 


SHEEP  ON  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


On  the  wild  mountain  ranges  of  Scotland,  where  the  nig- 
gedness  of  the  soil  does  not  admit  of  cultivation,  im- 
mense flocks  of .  sheeii  are  kept.  In  the  late  foreign  pa- 
pers we  notice  an  account  of  a  <<club*'  formed  by  the 
farmers  of  a  portion  of  this  region,  the  object  of  which 
IS  to  ascertain  and  record  the  prices  of  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  wool  of  the  district  during  the  past  year,  and  to  col- 
lect any  other  usefut  information.  We  have  pndoubted- 
ly  much  land  in  this  country  now  lying  waste,  which 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  grazing  of  iheep  with  as 
much  profit  as  is  yielded  by  these  Scottish  lands.  The 
following  extract  will  interest  many  of  our  readers: 

<<  The  usual  calculation  is  that,  in  the  North  High- 
lands, five  acres  of  pasturage  are  required  for  two  sheep; 
whilst  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  three  acres  will  carry 
two  sheep.  Scarcely  any  hill  pasture  in  Scotland,  in  its 
natural  state,  will  carry  one  sheep  to  the  acre.  The  ex- 
tent of  land  thus  occujiied  by  many  farmers  is  immense 

many  of  them  comiting  «  hirsels''  to  the  number  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000,  and  even  ] 0,000,  whilst  some  go 
much  beyontl  this;  Cameron,  of  Corrieh<'yle,  for  instance, 
whose  holding  lies  in  the  Lochiel  country  and  away  by 
Glencoe,  counts  his  40,000  bleaters  on  the  wild  mountain 
aides  and  deep  valleys  of  the  far  north.  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  was  once  a  common  drover,  may  thi:s  be  reckoneil 
as,  next  to  Prince  Esierhazy..  the  greatest  flock^master  in 
the  world.  Farms  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, are  nearly  all  let  upon  leases  of  nine  or  thirteen 
years,  whilst  the  leases  of  the  arable  farms  in  Scotland 
run  from  1 5  to  19  years.  The  locality  of  Mosspaul  is 
wild,  stern,  and  rugged — ^the  "  Wisp"  [ns^me  of  a  moun- 
tain] itself  rising  immediately  behind  the  inn,  to  the 
height  of  1,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst 
<<  Alps  upon  Alps  arise,''  all  around  closing  in  a  narrow 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  runs  a  mountain  stream 
called  the  Ewes,  and  along  which  lies  the  road  to  Edin- 
burgh, hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  immense  hills,  which 
rise  almost  perpendicularly,  and  strongly  remind  the  pas- 
senger of  the  accounts  he  has  read  of  the  far-famed  Ky- 
ber  Pass.  The  inn  of  Mosspaul  itself,  a  solitary  dwel- 
ling amidst  the  mountains,  sfands  at  an  elevation  of  620 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  built  on  the  very 
confines  of  Roxburghshire — the  stables,  barns,  &c , 
which  ailjoin  being  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  For 
miles  and  miles  around  and  along  the  road,  the  property 
is  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  is  divided  into 
holdings,. such  as  we  have  already  indicated — many  of 
the  farmers  being  owners  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  sheep.' 


discovered  the  enemy.  The  insects  could  hardly  be  se«n 
by  the  naked  eye,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  were  magni- 
fied to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  were  busily 
engaged  with  their  proboscis,  feasting  on  the  vital  juices 
of  the  tree.  The  leaves,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  ne- 
cessary  sap  for  nourishment  and  elaboration,  soon  per- 
ished and  turned  black  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  all 
that  part  of  the  branch  and  trunk  below,  dependent  upon 
the  elaborated  sap  of  the  deadened  leaves  above, 
shrunk,  turned  black  and  dried  up.  The  fruit  becane 
shrivelled,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Dr.  M.  thmks  the 
only  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  affected  branches  and  bun 
them.  Particular  care  is  required  to  take  off  evei^*  limb 
on  which  the  enemy  can  be  found.  Cutting  off  iho« 
which  arc  already  deadenetl,  will  be  of  little  avail,  as  the 
insect  has  then  begun  depredating  on  other  branches, 
though  the  consequences  may  not  yet  be  obvious. 


HOLLOW  HORN. 


A  writer  with  the  signature  of  "  Grazier,^^  in  the  Lou- 
isville Journal,  describes  ver3r  particularly  a  case  of  hol- 
low-horn in  a  cow.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
occasioned  by  '*  hartl  keep."  He  says  he  has  frequentl) 
seen  catUe  bought  from  persons  who  had  almost  starved 
them,  become  fat,  and  to  all  appearance  healthy;  bot 
would  suddenly  exhibit  all  the  s>-mptoms  of  the  hollow 
horn.  Boring  the  horns,  he  thinks  is  only  a  ]ialliative, 
not  a  cure — as  the  matter  in  some  cases  cannot  be  dis- 
charged at  a  gimblet  hole.  Boring  was  tried  in  the  case 
he  speaks  of,  bat  without  effecL  The  horns  were  finally 
cut  off,  and  the  cow  got  well.  In  conclusion,  he  says, 
'<  Hollow  horn,  if  treated  as  above,  will  cerfots/y  be 
cured,  and  the  animal  rendered  as  useful  as  ever,  either 
for  milk,  for  work,  or  for  Cat."  We  would  suggest  whe- 
ther this  is  not  rather  a  torge  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
a  single  case?  We  have  known  this  remedy  frequently 
tried,  accom|ianied  with  all  possible  care,  but  witbost 
succen.  In  desperate  cases,  no  remedy  is  infallible. 
Preventivet  are  best;  but  if  animals  become  diseased, 
they  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  attacked. 


BLIGHT  IN  PEAR-TREE. 


Dr.  Moshcr,  of  Cincinnati,  has  presented  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  that  city,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  stales  his  belief  that  the  blight  is  caused  by  a 
species  of  aphis.  He  first  examined  with  a  lens  the 
Dlackene<l  leaves  and  branches,  extending  his  observa- 
tions to  the  bark  and  wood,  without  discovering  any  sati.o- 
factnry  cause.  Hi  always  cut  off  the  afibcted  branches, 
out  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  others  were  attacked  in 
the  same  manner.  At  length,  on  examining  some  heal- 
thy branches,  adjacent  to  those  which  were  diseased,  he 


RICHNESS  OF  MILK,  &c. 

A  writer  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  speaking  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Bement  in  making  butter,  given  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Cultivator,  says : 

Mr.  B.  expresses  surprise  that  a  cow  whose  milk  pro- 
duced little  butter,  as  showed  by  the  lactometer,  or  little 
cream,  (I  have  forgot  which,)  made  the  fattest  calf.  A 
word  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  Though  not  able  to  use 
technical  terms  or  to  give  a  chemical  analysis  of  milk,  I 
believe  I  can  be  understood.  The  component  parts  of, 
new  milk,  as  far  as  dairy  analysis  shows  them,  are  batters 
cheese,  and  whey;  and  in  the  milk  of  individual  covs 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  proportions;  andcowe 
tliat  give  little  butter  may  make  it  up  in  cheese,  andthoso 
that  give  little  butter  and  little  cheese  in  proportion  ic 
their  milk  must  make  it  up  in  whey.  I  do  not  recollect 
of  ever  seeing  a  comparative  statement  of  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  butter  and  cheese,  but  I  have  found  in  feed- 
ing calves  from  the  bucket,  instead  of  suckling,  tliat  the 
abstraction  of  the  butter  from  the  milk  made  less  differ- 
ence than  I  had  anticipeted,  and  that  the  substitution  of 
a  pound  of  molasses  was  an  equivalent  for  every  pound 
of  butter  withdrawn.  And  I  think  it  possible  that  a  cov 
where  the  caseous  part  abounds  in  the  milk  is  as  likely 
to  make  a  fat  calf  as  one  whose  millc  is  composed  of  fritf- 
teraeeous  matter  and  serum. 

No  proper  test  has  been  found  to  prove  the  quality  of 
milk,  which,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  is  a  litUe  heavier 
than  water.  The  tube  lactometer  only  shows  the  cream, 
which  does  not  determine  the  richness;  and  beads  are 
useless,  as  water  administered  to  new  milk  would  lessen 
its  specific  gravity  and  might  be  mistaken  fior  cream. 

Orthogbafht  and  Stymoloot. — "  Molasses,''  says 
Webster;  '<isan  incorrect  orthography  of  MtUutes.^* 
The  word  is  said  by  Bordley  to  have  been  derived  from 
mel^  honey,  and  atsinuSi  an  ass — from  the  eircomstaoes 
of  ases  being  iia«d  in  grinding  wgar-canM. 
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THE  CDLUVA.TOR  almanac  for  1845. 

Tht  AJmnac  which  we  inded  Uto  in  (he  teuon  Coi 
1kBT«ir>  met  with  wich  lueceu,  that  <rith  our  limilec 
•diliOD,  (30,000  copies,)  we  were  unable  lo  lupply  (hi 
iltmanJ  for  il.  Thii  nicceu  has  inJuced  us  lo  issue  or 
t^ilign  for  I^^U,  and  to  enable  us  to  supply  all  dumaiuls 
lar  i(,  we  have  ha<l  the  work  sfereotyped,  anil  arc 
resdj  LQ  fupply  onleri  from  any  section  or  our  counljy. 
Ve  nbjoin  a  lia  of  the 

C«rT»T*   or   THE    CCLTtVATOK     ALJItNAC    FOB     lS43: 


SwKlihePlw, 
l^liuinrsBun. 

Antriillural  )t(Bd*n. 

■■Uid'ntHlnjiuwflUJ" 
.     Ftewprt. 

M-  PropiiDiiiMi  by  Layrrs. 
m.  KAiiy  FnilL 

e  style  aoiJ  of  the  same  sizi 
for  1844,  anil  illustratnl  i 
t  Thimtt  Cvckavin'cs,  anil  aokl  at  (he  tow  price  of  S2 
I  per  lOO—or  515  per  1,000.  O*  Booksellen  or  ol' 
inlcd  with  Iheir  imprint,  anil  Qc 
I  Die  la^  [a;;c  with  an  advertisement,  (or^exlnioi 
B  fern  JfiOO  copies. 


3)  j<le  or  pulrerisinf:  charcoal.  Reducin: 
T  wIch  Aailsisoul  of  [he  queslion,  cMci 
lels.     Will  Za.  Dnunmonil,  Esq.  of  Va. 


>  itf 


AC.  Punuc 


r  proression; 


)Ns We  most 

majiy  jailiciOu»ty  conduct 
Ce  works,  anil  no  man  who  has  a  proper  pr. 
1  p.-o(es«ion  but  reads  same  agricultural  i>aper  w 
•stthatecer  a  politician  devournl  a  patUi 
^[iTiBl-      These   i>roduetioni    from   practii^al    tarmt 

nterv*),  and  inslmcl.    They  excite  us  to  increased 
: — inspire  ui  with  conBiience   in  uadertakiogs 
h  ntberwise  would  be  abandoned  upon  Che  flrslfa" 
n:~-;ire  u*  plant,  the  most  approveil,  for  all  our  fai 
■ililiant — make  tnggeslions  which  are  often  of  1 
|nilr^  importance; — indeed,  they  act  as  "a  frieml 

1  wise  counsellor,  a  judicious,  experienced 
ess  papen  are  of  as  much  importance,  and 
ary  to  the  planter  in  the  siicceBsful  proiecu. 
liaaaflariBinx  u  (he  political  newspaper  iatolheaUIes- 
R- the  " reports  of  cases''  lo  the  lawyer — floirls'i 


Ct:k(  ro>  CfinLT  Milkcbs.— Make  a  pen  of  jm 
au  the  caw  can  eomfonablv  stand  in  and  no  t 
jTiHi  can  do  in  the  comer  of  your  yard,  by  selling 
three  poiu,  and  boarding  Ihem  up  fence-like  ' 
ilieni  open  at  the  eml  lo  drive  in  the  cuw.  J 
«ttn  be  left  0|ien  at  the  side  where  you  wish  In 
'  '  1  it  and  fasten  her  in  by  stretch 
ml  of  the  pen  behind  her.  Then  take 
lon^,  and  tie  one  ( 

^__.  near  its  length  d 

Im  t-.m  tie  the  other  end  to  the  leg  of  (he  anintal,  just 
sMir  ber  foot,  draw  it  back  as  much  as  it  would 
n.It  be  for  her  to  be  milked.  Then  sit  down  and 
Ike  enw  at  yonr  leisure.  It  will  take  a  man  an  hoi 
a  half  to  make  tbe  pea ;  and  when  once  made,  it  ii 
F  X'ait  more  than  to  milk  withoat.  She  may  object  gOing 
3:0  >■  the  SrsI  and  second  time,  taU  will  allerwanli  gii 
n  iroBble.    S*lttlld. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  ELECTORAL  SAXON  BHEEP.  . 
fJIHE  unilsrsizned  will  sell  it  rendiie  the  Ina  tlockior Pur* 

I.  That  at  Ur^iniier,  Hedina  co..  Ohio,  cansiltinK  of  aboot 
ei'p,  ga  Ihe  farm  now  oicupled  by  Ihem,  on  tbe  Mlb  of 


:  opponuDity  is  offered  to  Ihoii 


It  leltiaiqualiilci,  this  wool  ii 

pound  mcb  more  than  any  Mhei  I  am  arnuaiDted  with  of 
qual  lineneif.  ^  SAH'L  LAWltEN(;B. 

Termi  nlssle,  eaib,— Reftrtnct,  Som'I  Lawreiiee,  or  either 


ELIZA  W.  OROVE, 

W,  JOSLIN, 

S.  A.  COOlt. 


FINE  FARBIS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  lery  suiKiiorFinni  sitDnIFd  nriiOslwsy  Caraer*,  la 
(be  cenntyor  Ssniioia,  collrciivelr  known  ni  the  Earl 
Stimion  Farm,  will  be  loldckenp  nad  on  terms  mait  sccommo- 

'mo  acre>,  is  >a  (iluali'd  a>  lobe  CDDiFDioiitlT  divided  ialo 

lli«e  or  four  fscnii,  all  hnviog  Ibe  nrceusry  buildrnfa,  mid  will 
lid  latelher  or  111  pnruFl',  to  <uii  pnrciiBsen.    Rach  fnrin 

Ihc  higtaZl  .tB'e''of'cuUi?«Iion'.'fe'n'€d'in  ll"r'beil°raann''er  apd 

nihc°bullilinf<.  a  large  nnd  i:ouicnipnt'liolerwi'i<:h  Ts  a 

le  re.orl  of  raiiiilii-i  in  Ihe  lumincr  on  aci'sDnt  of  the  sn- 

pciior  healibiDfit  snd  beauty  oF  Ihe  counlti.    Tlie  farminit 
baildiaFiofallkinili  are  moit  eileoiiir  andcmTenienl  raiall 


street.  Wew-Vcik. 


FIELD  SEED  STORE. 
1    loBi!  eimblished  Sttd  Store,  a  su)iplT  of  ihe  bcii  qaaliiy 

au Clutr.  of  the  lameand  small  rrowth. 

TtHsUy,  R*'  Tof,  or  //erd'i  Groii,  Orettrd  Grttt, 

£iicrrmc,  or  riMi*r'lg.rr,  UMtClner, 

Triftit,  Ktttvdni  Slst  Crtn.  itc.  Ac. 
ISO,  the  diffennt  nrleiies  of  Wbril,  »  White  Flint,  Red 
S,  Uediterranean,  and  I^mlii^-for  >ile  in  lots  to  sull  nur- 
Kr<  m  mndemie  piiru,  ty  ISIUEI,  RI'SSElL, 

cb.  I.  1M4— mar.  on.  M Front- Mite*l,  Nen-Vork 

.  B.  The  tollawini  description  of  some  ouprnar  Korlisb 

lliata  farmer  in  ibc  Slate  of  \F«.Jersry,  vho  soned  nlwnl 
Fen  buahrls,  a  omnle  of  which  enn  yet  U  iren.  «lt  ia 
.  Ind  Ihe  UibridgeWliiieWhnit,nndii  Ihe  mod  noted  Wheal 
ibeyhaTP  in  Enrlnnd,  Il  beint  of  filiraHiililr,  a  lwn)s  commands 
a  high  pike,  as  ibe  flour  Is  used  by  ibe  bitcuii  bakers  in  Lon- 
-la;  i(  isfreat  for  Tirldinc,  and  pots  nnt  a  mucb  larfcr  ear 
lan  any  wbefil  I  hare  seen  in  this  cpDutry,  I  aaw  when  in 
ngland,  three  T">rs  ara,  on  mj  broiBer's  Ikrm  In  one  Held, 

ETowsiery  stmni,  and  Is  not  liable  lo  be  laid  hy  beiivr  rains. 
I  will  warmnt  It  free  fromuny  soil  whatever.  I  did  not  >ce  ia 
'eren bushels,  a  pariirie  but  Wheal:  and  1  have  town  il 

jver  teed,  an  purpose  ihnt  ihpre  shall  be  noihing  but 

Wheal;  and  I  will  put  noihinp:  in  the  barn  with  ii,  aoas  10  pnt 

ffpitini  mlicd  ni  lb  other  Whrni,  which  ihcou|hcnrclcsane«i 
oflen  the  cuse,  I  have  riown  a  rrfat  iJenl  uf  It  myself  iu 
igl-nd,  andknow  from  experience  that  f--'-"    -*    


rei^ht  la 


•I  always  Ihe  CB 
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BEMENT»S  AMERICAN  HOTEL, 
No,  100,  Slate-strut,  Albany. 

THE  subseribRr  mrtet  ros^pect fully  announfes  to  hia  frtencte  and  the 
ptiMic  eeneralljr,  ihnt  he  has  taken  a  lease  for  a  term  ofyeai'S,  th<* 
American  IIdIj'I,  No.  100.  State-streer,  Albany,  which  has  been  thor- 
ov^hly  repaired,  romjtlclely  remrt.ile<l.  iui<l  uewly  furnished  throueh* 
oat;  an't  in  qiuMiy  of  lw<it,  cleanliness  of  rooms,  will  compare  wiih 
•nv  otiier  estal)liy'liTT*rni  u\  the  ci<y. 

in  k>cation,  this  lwju«e  has  many  advantases,  being  f:ituate<l  In  fl>r 
eenUT.  an<l  o  i  one  of  the  most  t>eHiitiful  an<l  airv  n'rectn  in  the  ritv ; 
within  a  few  moments  walk  of  the  Easirm  ami  \Vi-i«u*m  Rail-Road  ile- 
puta,  and  the  landings  of  the  steam-boats;  aNtui  mMway  between  the 
Otpitol,  Ci'y  Hall,  public  oflkes,  the  l-anks,  no6totlke,'anr|  business 
parts  of  the  city,  remlera  it  very  convenient  for  the  man  of  bumness. 

TIyc  mtb9cril>cr  plac<>9  much  iieliance  on  the  continuance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Ajtricuifurhta  throuihout  the  union,  who  may  \i.sit  the 
city,  and  pletiui'S  himself  to  spare  no  exertions,  to  render  their  atiiy 
agreeable,  nhoold  they  favor  him  with  Iheir  company. 

Three  Hills  Farm  will  be  carried  on  as  usual,  un<ler  mv  own  aiiper- 
irUendance,  by  a  careful  manazer«  and  the  breeding  and  rearing  im* 
pi-oved  stuck,  will  iv  continued  as  heretofore.        Q.  N.  BEMENT. 

Alftantf,  Jul '  KjRlt 

TO  FARMERS,  HURTICULTURISTS,  fee. 

GUANO— The  subscribers  oir-r  f«»r  sale  tXX)  ba';s,  about  220  lbs. 
e.ich,  ofrliia  valna'  le  anM  t>j:onomlc:il  manure  n-cenily  imported 
from  Pf'ni.  For  pHiiiculars  as  lo  Its  ()\u\Uty,  uses,  *c.  bei?  reference 
to  the  CuUiviVor  of  May  atiU  June,  and  the  .lune  number  of  the  Boston 
Magazine  of  HonicuUur..  WIUfiMAN  A  NEWMAN, 

July  1— 2t. _  41  Front  street.  New- York. 

B.  VAN  SCnAACK»S  MAMMOTH  VARIETY  gTORE, 
41  Mfirlkistreef,  AUmny,  N.  Y. 

TIII^  estnhUihmfnl  has  n-cenfly  b-^en  preally  enlariyefl,  embracine 
llirri*  s!i!»'.»s  room-s.  each  fiO  feVt  in  deplli.  and  now  presents  the 
gTcVrst  var  e  v  of  ffoo  Is  ami  la''tfe.sl  a?yo*-lment  of  Wooden  Ware.  Das 
kpfs,  Rnnnr'rd  nmlp'niti  iron  Holloir  HVirf,  <S7iaXrr  trumvfoctures 
lints^is-,  Coml'tt.  Pocket  Cuth  ry.  tSc'sucirs.  liazora,  Fancy  CfoodSf  Per- 
jHm'rijy  Tiiys,  <tc  ^'c.  to  be  lonnd  Intlie  country. 

Indies  anil  «ienrl(»ni'*n  pas-Jinjj  throujjh  the  ci'y.  will  confer  a  favor 
onlh*  proprietor  by  cnllnj;  to  examine  ll)e  asfit^rimrnt,  though  they 
may  not  wish  to  {lurchase,  Merchants  supplied  on  the  most  reaKona- 
bic  terms.  .  E.  VAN  SCHAACK. 

N.  B  A  good  assortment  of  Gat^ien  and  Fknvcr  Seeda,  Roots, 
Berba)  fce.  constantly  on  hand.  July  I— tt. 


KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS  AND  HEtfP  SEED. 
GEORGE,  LAPPING  ft  CO. 
Seed  and  AgricuUunU  MerehattM^  LauiniUe,  £nifadby, 

KEEP  consrantly  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  Kentucky  Blue  Gn« 
and  Tlemp  seed,  which  thev  are  willing  to  sr^il  to  eastern  6/iJm 
on  faAorabie  terms.  They  are  also  dealers  in  Millet,  Ciover,  Timixiij, 
Orchard  Gra.<«s,  &c.  jul)-i. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  fRib'trribr'r  is  notv  preparing  synthetir&lly  the  guano  as  by  L"* 
anal.^  j^is  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of  Uaetoo,  and  will  be  abtr  j, 
lurnijih  it  at  G  cents  per  lb. 

The  .price  of  ;dulpluie  ot  Soda  is  half  a  C47nt  per  lb.  by  the  bsrrd  d 
about  'J^  lb«. 

Ttie  price  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  5  cents,  and  the  price  of  So^haic  of 
Ammonia,  is  7  cents  per  lb. 

Compound  chemical  nhale  oil  soap  has  Mood  the  test  of  three  jean 
use,  and  if^  lounrl  benelirtai  either  as  a  wash  on  trees,  and  witu  atn- 
insn  over  ttie  fi/jlds  wh(  re  the  marauiUug  inaecls,  such  as  thi  trj^ 
(eiihcr  black,  rrtl  or  while)  curculio,  fumep  bei-ile,  ccrcas,  rose  Irui, 
k;if  lice,  peach,  apple  and  pear  tree  insect,  caierpillara,  fcc,U.t 
iilMierto  made  then*  ravages  upon  the  exotic  and  indi,*cnous  piaru, 
ros4's,  genui'.ums,  cactus,  rtKidudeodron,  cameha,  orange.  IciiMn,{»'t;, 
ap|>lp.  ilKiTy. apricol, nectarine  and  peach  trees, grape  vines;  wd  a 
l.je  lleUla,  the  wheat,  rye,  rice,  cotton,  Rugar.  tubarco,  cabfcsB, 
umeiMi,  potato^',  cautitlower,  salad,  celery  ana  oilier  plants.  ForXr- 
thrr  particulars  apply  tu        DR.  LEWIH  FEDCIITW  ANGER. 

July  1 — IT No.  60,  Maiden  Lane,  New-YoHt, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ke. 

THR  undersigned  are  Agnntt  in  this  city  to  sell  the  (bliov- 
iug  celebrated  machines,  viz: 

llns^ey's  Premium  Com  and  Cob  Criuber. 
Dickey's       ''  Fanning  Mill, 

riatl's  '<         Portable  Grist  Mill, 

llovey's  Premium  Str<iw  Cutter,  (Spiral  kuves.) 
Warren's  "  " 

Hull's  Stalk  and  Straw  Cutter. 

Being  pn>prletor8  of  the  now  cHebrat»xl  •*  Warren's  Improved  Pt- 
table  Horse  Powers  and  Tlireddng  Macliiiies,"  for  one,  two  and  li«r 
liorses,  tliey  continue  to  manufacture  and  tcW  Wvtm  with  iorrpaaoj 
f'UccfKj  anil  satisfaction.  Of  tl>e  l*.vo  horse  machines,  one  convsiM- 
dent  iitates,  '^  afler  a  fair  trial  with  hazley  and  wtieal  with  two  honr!t.| 
can  threiih  in  a  clean  end  thon^uh  manner,  at  least  30  hufi^rU  c' 
wheat  in  one  liour,  with  comparative  ease  to  the  horses:  and  tlw>Ci5i 
without  drivin;  iliem  at  all  hanL,  in  si.xty  minutes,  '200  ^i^ves  v' 
wheat  of  a  larje  sixe  were  threslM«l  out  in  a  clean  and  excelleat  mt' 
ner,  which  Is  about  15  bushels.  The  straw,  after  threshing,  is  fcAj 
kmdled;  and  as  it  comes  out  wliole  and  iinbn>ken,  1  considtr  i.-.' 
machine.^  on  that  accrnrnt  inporant ;  and  as  only  three  haiwls  a."*  " 
qnireil  to  ik>  the  work  well,  1  think  tlie  great  saring  of  lal<or  such  v> 
item  as  to  make  them  what  is  muck  needed  by  mauy  of  our  Uar^ 
in  this  section  of  country." 

The  prices  for  ilje.sc  machines  arc  very  low.  rlz:— two  hor?*  \v^- 
alone,  only  SiV—two  l;or8e  rower  and  threslier,  tofielher,  irr>-r* 
))orse  pciwpr  and  threslier.  $60— four  lior.«e  power  and  thn-swr.  (/a 
e^  1 00  to  S 1 1 0.  ( 'Hsii  payable  In  tJds  city  on  deliveiy .  Ubeni  ik  jA- 
!ions  made  on  all  machuacs  and  implements  to  dealert. 

L.  BOSTWICK  t  re, 

July  1— It.  146  Front  street,  Ke*-Vitt 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  the  Hock  River  country,  IIU.  owning  i  tnrir«f 
tend  capable  of  mip)M>rting  ten  to  fifteen  ttiousand  riicfp,i$'i'^ 
rous  of  ensrapng  a  partner  to  embark  witli  him  in  the  slieep  and  f^ 
irow-inji  bUBiness.  His  location  is  unsurf^amed  for  all  the  m]JM''« 
tor  keeping  sheep.  The  regkm  Is  dev  Ated,  commandim;  a  view  ofti« 
surrounding  country  for  the  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  mile^-fTMi^ 
Inc  tu  the  eye  some  of  the  mOst  beautiful  scenery  imaginable,  fi^ 
have  provHl  healthy  tliere— showing  an  increase  in  weight  of  lOtJ^ 
|)er  cent  on  being  brought  from  Ohk)  and  Indiana. 

FARM  FOR  SALE, 
tcy"  The  same  rentleman  offers  for  sale  another  fann,  nrtr  tV 
one  mcntione<l.  and  lying,  also,  on  Rock  River.  It  is  bclieveil '«  l« 
one  of  the  most  deairable  situations  in  live  western  counliy-oebi- 
ning  alh he  vaneties  of  surface  n<|uired  for  utility,  convcni'Wp,* 
beauty,  with  lnnd  enough  for  fee<ling  ei jht  or  ten  thousand  riw^P-  ^ 
other  stock  in  proportion.  Tlirre  is  now  native  meaflow  on  w^l*i;  h«T 
of  excellent  and  nulriiioui:  quality  may  be  cut,  equal  to  winirnn:t*n 
thonsan<l  sheep.  On  it  is  a  farm  lionse  and  some  fcncinr  TTie 
whfrlp  is  boimde<l  on  one  i4<le  by  Rock  River,  and  on  the  o;l  cj  t^  « 
nrver  failing  creek  of  pure  water,  equal  to  driving  a  ftourio?  raiX  W 
two  miles  distant,  is  a  thriving  vijlasre.  whore  may  b"  fr»uii«I  abia-V* 
of  sliopa  and  usi^fijl  artisans,  llie  place  is  jjertrcily  hfnSiliy,  a»i  i* 
brnufy  and  scenery  is  rarely  equallefl ;  and  in  the  'iwndsr.r.i  f-r^oa 
<if  ta.ste  and  m*»nns.  is  capable  of  becoming  perfect  for  th**  ii»ml]  'm 
fimamenlid.  '  There  is  a  grove  of  CO  acres  on  the  plare,  .<i''»a''--!  « 
lii"  hank  of  Rock  River,  which  Mream,  it  is  believed,  will  sl.jfj)  w, 
made  navigable  to  tlie  Mississippi. 

SHEPHERD  WANTED. 

tOr-  The  owner  of  the  above  mentioned  fann!>.  wishes  to  PW'  |J 
'^i»'  servicfS  of  a  good  practical  ahenUerd.  of  Indu'^ritni!',  pni  W  M 
hits  and  good  judnnent.  (A  scotciiman  wmdd  be  preferred)  !'■ 
not  wi«l)ed  to  confine  his  alfenlion  to  one  flock ;  but  raflipr  ffial  'W 
should  Imve  a  cenerni  oversizhl  t%^ Rfrerni JlocKs  which  the  '^"•^''J^?* 
njY»poses  keeping— all  within  a  circle  of  some  s  x  to  nine  mi't**  '•  *. 
(lerirable  that  he  ahctuld  be  familiar  with  t)ie  disea-w^  of  shrep  >» 
rpodcHof  cure— the  be,«!t  food  and  other  treatment  mo«t  likrly  •''^^•j 
wre  success.  He  should  abm  be  capable  of  ker ping  such  «f^*""]r^ 
are  uivefuU  touching  the  rtock.  *e.  For  farther  informati-'n.  »J^» 
poat-paidt  to  the  Editors  of  Che  C^l(iTator,  Albany.         July  !>  I^ 
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C»B  DOLLAfi  ATBAB. 
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iBaaw  Mhcmula  iaadniBM,  and  free  oT  pMlagi!. 
^^CMWlMCMIartbgr^nlStWit  sf  "Till  CsLTioTiiit," 
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covntrr.  Price,  ■titcbed.'-VDli.  1,  },  3  aad  4|  bO  ccnti  Fach— 
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HOKTRLT  nOTICES. 

CoKKDVicATUMi  haT«  b«Mi  racairad  liDca  oat 

bom  J.  J.  T.,  J.  Hileheock,  J.,  O.  B.  Smitb,  A.  J , 

ft.  Ckmbcfi,  D.  J.,  KaliumllM,  B.  W.  J««rvll.  Jai.  Bain, 
Satkaa  BowBnl,  L.  A.  Uorrall,  J.  Sidwrikoa,  Bha.,  D. 
T^  Jaaaa  iUll,  T.  J.  Lawi^  S.  Y.,  Alfnd  SennsUr,  J. 
r.  Xoitoa,  8.  Waioi. 

O^flaokiare  due  lo  T.  H.  Webb  fc  Co,  bookielleil, 
SbMoo,  iw  >  eop7  of  the  61h  nlition  of  Jiidje  Buel'i 
■"  ftftfi  Compmion."  Though  ihis  wOTlc  hu  reach. 
•HkM  edition,  it  tiDO(aosenenU]')cnoimaB  iIoug:hI 
as  ba.    It  iraald  be  a  valUble  adililion  lo  all  our  School 

■THMnat  Ubraric*. To  ^tii.  W*l»h,  Eiq.   I. 

lamtmnb,  tar  Ibe  "  New  Sporliog  Almanac  Tor  1844, 

hriBtilBUy  UloitntMl  Earlnh  aaniut To  Coluhs, 

BHctvEB  fc  Co.,  bdikiellers.  Hew- York,  for  Dymond'i 
■'  PrineipleiDf  Monlllf,"  abrtd^l  Tor  theuaeof  ichooli, 

by  Caroline  M.  Kirklasil. To  A.  O.  Cahll,  £aq., 

<:«>.Scc.  QoeeDBCo.  Ag.  Soe.  for  the  Trannelion*  of 

ikuSeefetr  for  1S43 ToP.L.Bimhohdb, Loudon, 

br  hia  Colonial  Magasiue,  Ho.  S.  Noa.  1  and  2  were 
ft^tiamij  reeaived. 

^  Mr.  KcixniT'i  anil  Wr.  Jivett's  papcn  came 
too  lale  tor  Ifaii  month. 


e  ahaU  be  glad  U 


A.J.P.—'>Vei,' 
iBoti  paper. 

i.  M.  H'.~~8bb11  blUa  of  tbe  Alabama  banka  ara  re 
c«>t«i  In  f«]!Btna  for  (BbaeHptiom  lo  our  paper. 

y.B.,  Oorlmmt. — Toar  lellerhubeen  fwacdpd  tothi 
K»aft«Ban  iaterMted,  in  Illinoi*. 

X.  I.  A-.— Ibe  kind  of  SobaoU  Plow  you  Inquire  for, 


can  be  obtained  of  Pivjd,  Wllaoa  ft  Toabargta,  im  tblB 
city,  and  we  preauuM  alao  at  Iha  Saed  and  ImplaaMM 
■tore  at  SooheMer.    Priae,  t'O  >o  f  1S> 

R.  A.  5.— For  Dorking  Fowli,  addran  H.  T.  Orat- 
MiH,  Hew- York,  who  will  hare  then  foraala  in  lh«  mi. 
.  Hecoutd  prob^lj  tiiniMi  the  olber  aitielaawanl- 
ed.  We  beliere  kia  priM  ia  15,  for  ■  eeek  and  two  w 
three  hena. 

A  SDBicKiBtm.i* — We  gave  In  oar  Hay  number,  p. 

179,  all  the  information  w(  poMeaa  in  relation  Mlh*  nk- 

line  for  ditching,  mentioned  in  Hr.  EUaworth>i  Baport. 

0^  A  gentleman  recenlly  called  at  the  Cnllimor  ot- 

M  and  paid  for  (he  paper  for  on«  jear,  dlraotlng  It  to 

>  aaol  to  "JultuM  A.  Oarpmtvr,  Kane  oo.  lU."  Wocaa- 

M  Knd  it  till  we  taww  the  roH-&fiM  to  which  II  abooU 

I  aenL  Will  iha  peraoo  iriio  paid  the  mcmeyi  fhmiah  llT 

Ahiricu<  Hotsl. — It  will  be  aeen  by  an  advertiaa- 

mt  in  [hit  paper,  that  Ur.  BsHXiiT,  of  the  Three  Hill* 

I'arm,  hai  lahcn  thii  well  known  houae,  and  retnmad  Hm 

lineB  from«rhteh  be  retired  MTeral  yean  aloce,  whaa 

removed  lo   bia  farm.     "  The  American'*  haa  b«*« 

thoroughly  rr&tted  and  nawly  fnmiahed  from  top  to  bol- 

ind  wa  Tantur*  to  uj  that  thoae  who  riaii  It,  will 

Ond  no  reaton  to  eomplaia  of  mlM  boat  or  bia  ^ppU- 

flAKR.!*  or  Wool. — Ws  nr*  indebted  lo  MaJ.  Sur- 
»ui,  of  Orwell,  VarAioiit,  foramplaaof  wool  fevaaUa 
floek  of-Heriooea— A  nolloe  of  wfcMl,  togalbar  wiOi  * 
portrait  ofoneofhii  buBfea,  willappearinownoxt.  W* 
ihonld  be  glad  to  receive  aamptee  fromlhallMeaaofOol* 
RahdAli.  of  Cortland,  and  M^J.  Rctboui  of  Delawaw^ 
ootlcea  of  both  of  which  will  ba  found  in  anelhar  part  of 
■  ia  paper. 

PoDnaBTTB Wa  hava  baea  raqvaetod  to  call  attan- 

)n  lo  Iha  adterliaement  of  Hr.  Dey,  In  tbla  pnper. 
Thoie  who  wiah  to  nonre  a  luppty  of  thia  arliele,  tarn 
bava  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  IHlil  tlliaiilmnBl 

ctibiha>t.— Rbubih  Chakibm,  Bslhania,  Pa.* 
raeommendi  the  Thompaonian  medicine*  for  the  diaiaiw 
r  animals.  Thoie  riiipoaed  to  try  them,  can  obtain  Iha^ 
t  any  Botanic  phyiician.  We  are  not  diapoaed  to  •■• 
irtftin  a  diacunion  y  to  Iha  comparative  marlla  of  tb* 
life-deetrnying  lancel,"  and  the  "glorioua  ayalem*'ef 
Dr.  Thompson. 

Thi  Wheat  Cbof,  in  Ihie  and  tho  ai^oiniag  eoontie^ 
haa  been  very  wrioiuly  afleeied  by  the  llyi  deearibwt  la 
another  part  of  thia  paper.  In  thit,  and  Sehenaaladf 
county,  very  many  fielda  are  entirely  dealroyed,  and  wa 
learn  that  Ihia  ia  the  cMa  in  aama  parte  of  Vermont. — Jit 
WuUrn  Sub-  York,  the  crop  ia  nlU  to  be  lar  battar  Ibaa 
for  many  yean>  paat,  equal  Id  yield  par  acre,  to  the  grant 
'ieIdoriS33. 

OKOre  IN  Ohio. — B;  a  ganlleman  from  MnAtngmni 
county,  O.,  we  learn  that  much  of  the  wheat  on  the  rivia 
and  bottom  landa,  has  nol  tilled  wall.  The  draw  wM 
very  heavy,  but  Ihs  prevmleuce  of  wal  weather  nfter  it 
came  mio  head,  caused  much  at  it  to  fUl  down.  Thar* 
is  also  cooiiderable  rust,  so  that  on  the  deaeriptlaa  of 
land  mentioaeil,  the  crop  will  he  altogether  a  light  oaai. 
The  hiil  land  wheal  ia  |renerally  good,  and  It  ia  ihongkl 
ihecB  will  be  aa  micb  (or  more)  prndnoed  Im  Iha  aw* 
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Hhu  jou,  as  there  wmi  last  year.  There  wma  eonsiden- 
bly  more  groand  sown  than  for  the  lastyear^  crop.  The 
proapect  is  fair  for  heavy  crops  of  com  and  oats. 

Thx  Crops  in  Qitesns  Coitntt,  L.  I. — ^Extract  of  a 
letter  from  S.  Youngs,  Esq.,  dated  Oyster  Bay,  July  15. 
_(( Last  week  we  finished  gathering  our  hay  and  winter 
l^nun,  and  sincerely  may  we  return  thanks  for  the  most 
Ikyorable  and  propitious  weather  not  only  while  harvest- 
ing, but  for  the  whole  season,  having  had  frequent  show- 
ers and  warm  weather,  which  is  essentially  requisite  to 
our  sandy  soil,  and  the  "  Common  Parent"  is  now  truly 
teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  abundant  summer 
crops  we  were  ever  blessed  with.  Com,  oats,  potatoes, 
Jtc,  never  looked  better.  Hay  was  not  as  abundant  as  in 
previous  years;  the  drouth  last  season  having  killed  all 
the  young  clover,  which  made  it  requisite  last  spring 
with  many  farmers  to  plow  their  new  mowing  grounds 
jumI  plant  com  on  them.  The  fly  made  bad  ravages  with 
our  wheat,  all  was  injured,  and  many  farmers  have  not 
more  than  half  a  crop.  We  are  making  preparations  for 
oor  County  Agricultural  Fair>  which  will  be  held  in  Qc- 
tober.'> 

('Tax  Hat  Crop.— >In  most  of  the  New-England  States 
the  crop  of  hay  will  be  less  than  usual.  From  Maine, 
we  leam  that  the  crop,  thongh  fisir^  will  not  be  so  good 
as  that  of  last  year.  In  thisStale^  so  fiur  as  we  have  heard. 
It  is  good. 

^<  Ths  EcoiroMT  or  Faimino,  from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Buiiger,  with  copious  notes  from  other  German 
writers,  by  E.  Goodmch  Smith.'* — ^We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  this  work,  which  we  noticed  on  its  flmt  appearance. 
In  our  last  vol.  p.  140,  is  ^eU  received.  Aroad,  orders 
for  200  copies  of  it,  having  been  received  from  England. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  .the  practical  details  of  Ger- 
man agriculture,  which  have  not  before  appeared  in  an 
JSnglish  dress,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
reflecting  farmer.    Price,  50  cents*  ,        '    * 

Pbolific  SHixp.->Mr.  E.  Chesebro  of  Ouilderlaod,in- 
Ibrms  us  that  he  has  ten  stirsf,  a  cross  of  the  South  Down, 
which  have  reared  this  season  twenty-one  lambe^-tai  good 
<»•• — from  the  same  ten  ewes,  he  last  year  reared  fifteen 
lambs*.  . 

f  8HBLTXH  POR  SHKXP.-i-lfr.  SbadkUn,  of  Tennessee 
wishes  to  -know  the  method  of  making  shelter  for  jheep! 
As  tu  south  as  Tennessee,  almost  any  shelter  that  will 
tinu  rain/  will  answer.  Where  the  dimate  is  more  rigo- 
POOS,  md  protection  from  cold  is  requisite,  better  shelter 
must  be  made.  Some  crotched  sticks  placed  in  the  earth 
with  poles  or  rails  laid  over  and  covered  with  straw  so 
as  to  shed  rain,  will  do  tor  a  year  or  two  pretty  well.  A 
dry  spot  should  be  chosen  for  erecting  such  hovels,  and 
they  should  be  barricaded  againstthe  wind  on  the  most 
cf  posed  sides.  Framed  eheds,  with  or  without  hay-lofts 
over  them,  may  be  made  by  any  carpenter.  Under  these, 
the  feeding  racks  or  boxes  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
cenvenioice  of  the  farmer  or  shepherd. 

HoRH-PiTHS.~The  value  of  hom-piths  for  manure  is 
spoken  of  in  a  late  report  of  the  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club, 
published  in  the  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  The  piths 
were  put  in  trenches  a  foot  deep,  aifll  the  vegetation  on 
these  trenches  was  most  extraordinary,  and  the  manure 
*«  is  .believed  capable  of  enduring  twenty  years."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  piths  are  a  powerful  manure,  and 
yet  there  are  probably  tons  of  them  wasted  in  this  neigh- 
borhood every  year.  We  saw  a  large  pile  of  them  the 
other  day  lying  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  one  of  our 
principal  streets,  which  had  been  thrown  there  merely 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way;  and  if  they  were  not  manur- 
ing the  ground,  they  were  certainly  manuring  tlie  air  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Around  some  of  the  slaughter- 
houses,' also,  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  manure  ly- 
ing waste,  or  sweetening  the  water  of  our  springs  and 
water-courses.  What  is  the  use  to  talk  of  importbig 
giMfio,  or  buymg  poudrette,  when  the  means  of  obtaining 
abundance  of  the  best  of  manure  are  accessible  at  home  ? 

Nest  Egos.— Mr.  N.  Howard,  Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  in- 
rorms  u«  that  he  prepares  nest  eggs  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— «Tske  walnut,  or  some  heavy  wood,  turn  in  a 
common  lathe^  eggs  ia  proper  ahape^  ai  large  as  a  tur- 


key's egg]  whitewash  them,  and  when  dry,  (hey  are  iil 
for  use.  They  are  durable,  and  the  lime  quality  is  agne- 
able  to  the  hens.  Mine  lay  to  such  nest  eggs,  ss  well  ai 
to  those  of  their  own  laying." 

Barbouk  Co.  (Ala.)  Ao.  Socisrr.^This  effieientSo. 
ciety  seems  to  be  going  forward  with  (heir  work  in  flie 
right  spirit.  At  a  recent  meeting,  resolutions  were  idop. 
ted,  (MB  motion  of  Col.  Alex.  McDokald,  recomineDd. 
iog  a  more  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  their  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  also  recommending  the  orgsniaiiQi 
of  Farmer's  Clubs. 

Goon  WHBAT.^The  Delaware  Joomal  states  that  F. 
Leonard,  Esq.  harvested  this  season,  from  three  sereiof 
marsh  ground  near  Wilmington,  120  bushels  whest, 
weighing  '62  lbs.  to  Oie  bushel.— Mr.  H.  (kfne 
states  in  the  American  Farmer  that  he  has  raised  oo  « 
field  of  20  acres,  an  average  of  43  bushels  per  sere,  of 
the  Mediterranean  wheat  He  thinks  this  denumilitn 
pretty  clearly  the  success  of  improving  the  worn  out 
fields  of  Maryland.    So  think  tre. 

Clovbe  Sop. — ^Mr.  Helem  Sutton  answers  sevenl^is- 
quiries  in  relation  to  the  crops  and  soil  of  Seoeea  cotaty 
in  this  State,  through  the  medium  of  the  New-Tork  Ar. 
mer  and  Mechanic.  He  says,  <<  it  is  considered  by  tum- 
era  who  make  money  by  the  bosiness,  that  a  clover  lod 
is  best  for  all  spring  crops,  and  rather  best  for  simu&cr 
fallow,  and  safest  for  enriching  a  fium." 

Crakcoal. — ^In  reference  to  the  efltet  of  ehareosl,  Mr. 
S.  says,  "my  farm  was  m  the  earliest  settlement  of  thii 
country,  owned  by  a  man  who  burned  charcoal,  sod  I 
find  on  those  old  beds  always  large  wheat  and  bright 
straw,  even  if  (he  rest  of  the  field  is  poor,  rusted  and 
shrunk;  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  grain  on  these  cosl  beds 
are  good." 

"  Eekp  it  before  the  People"— That  the  ontnges 
perpetrated  on  paorsaTT  in  the  shape  of  tsees,  are 
.at  last  arousing  legislative  and  judicial  vengesoee.  The 
robberies  practiced  openly  upon  gardens  and  orchards  and 
door-yards  have  long  and  keenly  annoyed  those  who  de- 
vote care  and  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  fine  fruits  and 
the  embellishment  of  their  homesteads.  This  species  of 
pilfering,  so  common  with  children,  exerts  a  pemieioos 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  old;  for 
those  who  plunder  their  neighbors  this  way  while  younip, 
are  common^  more  or  less  tainted  with  thievish  propoi- 
sities  in  maturer  life.  <'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 
should  go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart  from  iL» 
Mark,  then,  the  influence  of  exainple— of  good  or  eril 
example— upon  the  minds  of  youth : — «  We  do  not  know," 
says  the  N.  Y.  Express,  "  when  we  have  been  more  plet- 
sed  with  a  judicial  decision  than  that  which  we  find  re<^ 
corded  in  one  of  our  late  London  files.  A  boy,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  convicted,  and  heavily  punished  for 
breaking  a  bough  from  one  of  the  trees  in  a  public  gar- 
den. The  sitting  magistrate,  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
offender,  took  occasion  to  use  the  following  strong  and 
sensible  language:  «that  although  the  damage  in  this 
particular  instance  was  small,  yet  the  practice  of  break- 
ing trees  occasioned  great  damage,  and  the  iohabilaots 
of  the  dififerent  squares  were  put  annually  to  great  ex- 
pense, in  consequence  of  these  depredations.  Pert<na 
had  no  more  ri^^  to  take  a  branch  from  one  iff  then  tr$u, 
than  they  had  to  go  inio  one  qf  the  hoi^s  and  steal  a  fUce 
qf  pkUeJ'^-We  hope  this  will  be  '  recorded  for  a  prece- 
dent,' in  every  court  in  this  country.*^' 

Phesxrvino  BtTTTSR — ^Mr.  G.  F6x  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  SUlsworth,  published  in  his  last 
report,  says—"  There  are  many  things  required  to  insure 

£>od  butter.  The  butter  itself  must  be  weU  made;  that 
,  worked  enough,  and  not  too  much,  and  salted  with 
rock  salt.  This  behig  well  done,  and  the  buttermilk  all 
expelled,  the  butter  may  be  packed  in  good  white  oak, 
well  seasoned  casks,  well  filled.  In  cool  climates  larger 
casks  can  be  used.  In  hot  climates  it  is  best  to  have 
small  casks— say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds;  so 
that  too  much  need  not  be  exposed  while  using.  Thea 
put  these  small  casks  into  a  hogshead,  and  fill  ap  the 
same  with  strong  pickle  that  will  bear  an  egg,  and  the 
butter  may  be  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  snd 
kept  perfooOy  sweet.    I  hare  never  found  nl^tre  or  n- 
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gar  ofa^f  bcocAt.  Butter  of  my  packing  has  opaned  as 
good  ia  dM  Waai  ladiaa  ag  it  was  in  ConnaeticnC.  I  wiU 
nmuk,  fbat  to  koap  butter  in  ice-homes,  when  it  re- 
Maias  iroicfly  will  answer,  if  the  hatter  is  to  be  continu- 
ed ia  (he  same  temperature ;  but  if  it  is  exposed  to  warm 
wmthar  after  being  talcen  from  the  ice-house,  it  will  not 
keep  as  long  as  if  it  had  not  been  exposed  to  so  cold  a 
tempsrainre.^ 

DiTicnoN  or  acids  ih  soils. — ^Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson 
Bja  in  the  New-EUigland  Farmer  that  '*  the  petals  of  the 
ipUcr^wort,  or  ThuEswanNa  VtrgMeth  a  common  and 
bri^  blue  flower,  seen  in  numy  grain  flelils  and  gardens, 
will  teaisb,  on  beii^  braised  imd  squeezed  in  a  linen 
^tdt,  a  rich  blue  juice,  which  has  the  properly  of  turning 
nd  *y  mdit  and  gr$en  by  alkaUu.  The  pulp,  after  being 
pwisit,  may  be  treated  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  will 
yield  ttOl  more  coloring  matter. 

Goei»Cow.^Wm.  Bellows,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  writes 
10  Oie  MiMs.  Plowman,  that  N.  Giles,  Esq.  has  a  cow, 
•'pivbtbJy  half  Deron^ireand  half  nativeV  from  whose 
mMk  there  was  made  «  from  June  17th  to  24th  (fourteen 
uOkings^)  sixteen  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  butter,  which 
will  iDwp  till  next  spring."  In  skimming  the  miUc,  it  is 
only  Bscenary  to  cut  round  the  edges  of  Uie  pan,  and  the 
cream  nay  be  all  lifted  in  an  entire  sheet.  The  cow,  it 
is  staled,  has  had  nothing  but  pasture  feed  in  summeri 
tad  **  nodiing  but  hay  in  winter,  and  this  with  roots  and 
pompkias  while  they  last,  ia  high  feed  enough." 

Af  nx-TXEB  BOXER. — A  Writer  in  the  Mass.  Plowman, 
Crom  whose  initials  (T.  W.  H.)  we  take  to  be  Dr.  Har- 
ria  of  Cambridge,  says— <<  The  apple-tree  borer  seems  to 
have  fled  from  this  place.  Neither  beetle  nor  worm  can 
I  find  aaiong  my  own  trees  or  those  of  my  neighbors. 
Wishing  to  get  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  borsr-IwetiM  to 
uad  to  some  friends  abroad,  I  have  been  looking  for 
them,  ia  their  season,  during  two  years,  without  success." 
1  copy  of  Harria>  Treatise  on  Insects  is  ofi'ered  to  any 
person  who  will  forward  a  dozen  of  the  beetle  of  the  ap- 
ple4ree  borer.  It  is  directed  that  they  be  taken  without 
tabbing,  and  thrown  into  scalding  hot  water,  which  will 
Jcill  than  in  one  minute. 

PoTASB  WATCX  Tox  TxEES. — The  Boston  Cultivator 
iK|aa  poaid  of  potash  tQ  a  gallon  of  water  makes  too 
stroflg  a  wash  for  apple-trees— he  has  known  trees  so 
BHKh  huored  by  it  that  the  bark  had  to  be  scraped  off 
that  it  i^ght  not  bind  the  tree.  A  pound  of  potash  to  a 
eoBuaon  paiUiil  of  water,  he  thinks  sufllciently  strong. 

Bxis.— D.  Wakaman  gives  in  the  Cleveland  Herald, 
his  mode  of  ealehing  the  bee-miller  or  moth.  He  says : 
«I  iook  two  white  dishes  (I  tfamk  white  attracts  their 
atteotieo  b  the  night,)  or  deep  plates,  and  placed  them 
OB  the  top  of  the  hives  and  filled  them  about  half  full  of 
Bwwiaud  vinegar.  The  next  morning  I  had  about  fifty 
■illccB  eaught;  the  second  night  I  caught  fifty  moro;  the 
third  Bight  being  cold,  I  did  not  get  any ;  the  fourth  night 
hciag  very  warm  I  caught  about  four  hundred;  the  fifth 
Bight  I  got  two  hundred."  Were  all  these  bee-mo^As  t 
(OaBsna  ccreana.)    We  should  like  to  know. 


CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR 
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HEW-YOBK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
Ai  PdagMbseprie,  Stpt.  17,  ]8  and  19. 

The  trial  of  Plows  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  the  17th 
— ^Mersl  Exhibition,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
ISfli  and  19th. 

All  persona  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  Society's 
pRsdoBM^  most  become  members,  which  they  can  do  by 
the  payment  of  $1  at  the  time  of  entering  their  articles 
fcrczhibidon. 

An  members  of  the  Society  will  be  furnished  with  a 
Umbers  Badge  which  will  admit  them  and  their  ikmi- 
hci  to  the  Show  Yards.  Tickets  for  admission,  to  those 
whs  are  net  members,  12i  cents. 

The  List  of  Premiums  to  be  awarded  at  this  Fair,  was 
pMiibed  in  our  Feb.  number,  p.  55.  Since  then,  the 
KAoving  allerations  and  additions  have  been  made : 

Cittti— Best  Ayiahira  Bull,  3  years  old,  $l5.*-Seeond 
^|1<K 


Jocfef— Best,  $15—3d  best,  $10. 

MUss— Best  pair,  $15--2d  beat,  $10. 

SAmp— In  the  Classes  for  Sheep,  the  prizes  are  for  tho 
best  three  Ewes,  instead  of  the  '^  best  Ewe,"  as  •hereto- 
fore published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Judges  appointed  to 

awaril  the  several  Premiums: 

Oa  Farms — J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook;  J.  S.  Wads* 
worth,  Geneseo;  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Albai^. 

On  Trial  of  P/owff—Caleb  N.  Bement,  Albany;  John 
Wilkinson,  Union  Yale;  L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rochester. 

On  Farm  Implement* — T.  Y.  W.  Anthony,  Fishkill; 
G^eo.  W.  Patterson,  Westfield;  Alvan  Bradley,  Whites* 
boro. 

On  CattU,  Claee  I— -Alexander Grant,  Dover;  Antfaonj 
Yan  Bergen,  Coxsackie;  G.  Y.  Sacket,  Seneca  SUls. 

On  Cattle,  Classes  II  and  Ilf— Henry  Vniitney,  New- 
Haven,  Ct. ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Poole,  New  Brunswick,  N*  J. ; 
Thonuu  Hollis,  Butternuts. 

On  Catthj  Classes  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  Fir/— Adam  Fergti. 
son,  Watertown,  Canada  West;  George  Randall,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. ;  Elnathan  Haxtun,  Beekman. 

On  Oxen  and  Fat  CattU^'L.  C.  Ball,  Hoosick;  John 
T.  Norton,  Farmington,  Conn. ;  Henry  A.  Mesler,  Fish- 
kill. 

On  iS^a0um«— Lewis  F.  Allen,  BnflUo;  Theodore  9. 
Faxon,  Utica;  John  A.  King,  Jamaica. 

On  Breeding  Mares — John  C.  Stevens,  New- York; 
George  Fordon,  Geneva;  Gen.  A.  T.  Dunham,  Water- 
vlie^ 

On  Matched  ffor«es— John  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn;  Wm. 
T.  Porter,  New- York;  Duncan  Robinson,  Fishkill. 

On  Jacks  and  MuUs — Jeremiah  J(^uison,  Brooklyn; 
NoahGridley,  Amenia;  Dr.  Samuel  McClellan,  Nassau. 

On  Sheep,  Class  I— Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton ;  Wm.  A. 
Af cCuUoch,  Greenbush ;  Elias  L.  Barton,  La  Grange. 

On  Shup,  Class  //— 43anford  Howard,  Albany;  Ed- 
ward T.  HaUock,  Milton;  William  Fuller,  Skaneatelee. 

On  Sheep,  Class  I/f— Edmund  Kirby,  Brownville;* 
Henry  K.  MorreU,  Caroline  Center;  Hugh  T.  Brooks^ 
Wyoming. 

On  Svfine — ^H.  S.  Randall,  Cortlandville;  Samuel 
Youngs,  Oyster  Bay;  Samuel  Wait,  Montgomery. 

On  Butter — Alexander  Walsh,  Lanshigburgh;  Z.  Bar-^ 
ton  Stout,  Richmond;  R.  L.  Pell,  Pelham. 

On  Cheese — ^Hon.  Eiyah  Rhoades,  Syracuse;  W«  A.  8. 
North,  Duanesburgh ;  Tobias  L.  Hogeboom,  Ghent. 

On  Ma'fie  and  Cam-Stalk  Sugar — F.  J.  Betti,  New- 
burgh;  Myron  Adams,  East  Bloomfield;  Morgan  Car- 
penter, Stamford. 

On  SUk-^.  Hongerford,  Watertown;  J.  R.  Barbour; 
Oxford,  Mass. ;  Daniel  Stebbins,  Northampton,  Mass. 

On  Domestic  Man/itfiietures — Hon.  Samuel  Works,  Lock- 
port;  Ransom  Cook,  Saratoga  Springs;  Joseph  Arnold!^ 
Kingston. 

On  Vegetabtes-^Wm.  Wilson,  Albany;  T.  BridgmaB, 
New-York;  D.  B.  Fuller,  Hyde  Park.' 

On  Fruits — J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon:  J.  F.  Sheaj^ 
Poughkeepaie;  Albert  Heartt,  Troy. 

On  FUncers — James  Lennox,  New- York;  A.  J.  Down- 
ing, Newburgh;  M.  B.  Bateham,  Rochester. 

Oa  Phwing-~Jdtl  B.  Nott,  Guilderlaod;  Elon  Corn- 
stock,  Rome;  .Martin  Springer,  Brunswick;  Henry  Staats^ 
Red  Hook;  Warner  Abbot,  Otisco. 

On  Discretionary  Premiums — ^Hon.  Robert  Denniston, 
Salisbury  f^iUa*,  Hon.  Abram  Bockee,  Federal  Store; 
Samuel  Ackerly,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  L.  I. ;  J.J.  Yiele^ 
Lansingburgh ;  J.  B.  Dnane,  Duanesburgh. 

On  Cattle,  ^.from  other  States — ^Hon.  Levi  Lincoln, 
Worcester;  James  Tallmadge,  New- York;  James  Gow- 
an,  Philadelphia;  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Washington;  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Wilmington. 


FxASTiNO.— George  £gerton,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Fran- 
cis Egerton,  M.  P.  for  South  Lancashire,  lately  attained 
his  majority,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  a  public  dinner, 
at  which  several  thousand  persons  were  present;  4,000 
lbs.  of  meat  were  cooked,  and  17  cwt.  of  plum  pudding. 
There  were  1,500  gallona  of  ale,  54  gallons  ginger  beer, 
3d  giOloni  lemonade,  fcc. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


VISIT    TO   I^HrDEirWALD. 

"Wa  lately  passed  a  beautiful  summer's  ilay  in  the  vici- 
ai^  of  Kinderhook.  Among  other  places  of  interest,  we 
Visited  lAndenvjMi  the  seat  of  ex-president  Van  Buren. 
I«iiidenwald>  formerly  the  residence  of  Judge  Van  Ness,is 
pteaMotly  retiredj  and  commands  a  very  agreeable  land- 
scape view,  .the  most  prominent  features  of  which  are 
thm  Catikill  mountains,  whose  elevated  si^mits  are  often 
Tailed  by  the  shadowy  cloud. 

We  Ibund  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  home,  and  accompanied 
liim  in  a  wallc  over  the  £urm.  When  he  entered  on  the 
occupancy  of  tiiis  place  on  his  retirement  from  the  Pre- 
sidency, three  years  since,  it  was  much  out  of  order : 
-Ihe  land,  having  been  rented  for  20  years,  and  been  under 
eullivation  for  the  period  of  160  years.  Several  of  the 
ImlldiBgs  had  become  poor,  the  fences  were  old  and  were 
totting  down,  and  bushes  and  graM  of  wild  growth  had 
takes  possession  of  much  of  the  farm.  During  the  short 
tfoM  it  has  been  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  management, 
the  place  has  been  greatly  improved,  ind  a  course  is  now 
Aiffly  begun  by  which  a  handsome  income  nay  be  de- 
rtwd  from  it.  The  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  have 
%ean  enlarged  and  newly  laid  out — hot-liouses  have  been 
a  large  number  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
shrubbery,  lie.  have  be«i  planted.  The  green- 
ooDtains  a  collection  of  exotic  fruits  and  plants, 
«luong  which  were  some  Ane  grapes  Just  ripening.  In 
ihe  garden  we  noticed  ftne  samples  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
mmoa,  and  some  of  the  finest  melons  we  have  ever  seen, 
ISO  eariy  in  the  year,)  in  this  latitude. 

Among  the  objects  which  give  beauty  and  interest  to 
IIm  giOttiMb,  are  two  artiAeial  ponds  in  the  garden. 
4lMy  ^rere  easily  made  by  oonstruethig  dams  across  a 
Utile  brooii  originating  from  springs  on  the  premises, 
•ton  afler  they  were  made,  (three  years  ago»)  some  Ash 
were  put  into  them,  and  they  are  now  so  well  stocked, 
with  trout,  pickerel  and  perch,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  as- 
Juim  US  they  will  aiford  an  abmulant  supply  for  his  ta- 
ble. This  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
miere  are  many  sitnatioM  where  such  ponds  may  be 
I,  and,  with  a  triflhig  expense,  the  Inxuiy  of  eaickins 
•eNNg  a  fine  trout  or  pickerel  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

fieveral  of  the  fields  have  been  enclosed  with  new  feuoe, 
mid  several  buildings  erected;  among  which  ar^a  very  tasty 
Hurm-house,  and  a  bam  calculated  for  storing  150  tons  of 
h^  after  being  pressed. 

.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  farm,  liave  been  made  on  a  tract 
cf  bog  Umd,  thirteen  acres  of  which  have  been  thorough- 
ij  reclaimed,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of 
giuM  or  oats.  Three  years  ago,  this  land  was  almost 
-vrorthless.  It  was  first  drained  by  ditches.  The  stumps, 
boshes,  lie.  were  then  cut  out  and  burned,  and  the  ashes 
spread  on  the  laml.  It  was  afterwards  sown  to  grass— 
wng  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  red-top  seed — three  pecks 
«o  the  acre.  The  whole  cost  of  ceelaiming  was  thirty- 
^Ight  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  land  will  now  pay  the  in- 
terest of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  In  this  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  set  a  good  example, 
whioh  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  other  (armors  in  the 
neighborhood  who  have  lands  similarly  situate. 

The  potatoe  crop  is  one  of  considerable  consequence  on 
this  farm,  as  well  as  on  others  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  raises  the  variety  called  CarUrs,  produced  from 
the  haU  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Shakers.  He  considers 
these  far  the  most  profitable  kind  known.  They  yield 
well,  and  their  quality  is  thought  equal  to  any.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  assured  us  that  all  which  could  be  raised  would 
readily  command  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  by  the  quantity, 
in  New-York.  All  the  crops  appear  to  be  well  managed, 
and  are  promising:.  Leached  ashes  were  tried  here  last 
season  with  excellent  success.  Great  benefit  has  also 
-  t)een  found  from  plowing  in  clover. 

Mr.   Van   Buren  keeps  but  little  stock,  a  considerable 
object  being  the  sale  of  hay,  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
iarm  is  well  calculated  to  proiluce— the  horaee  for  oar 
rlages  ami  farm-work,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  suffi 
ciont  number  of  oows  to  afibrd  milk  and  butter  for  the 


but  were  informed  that  Chey  were  grade  DnitaBs,  aad 
were  excellent  for  the  dairy.  We  were  shown  a  good 
three  years  old  Durham  bull,  whose  head  sad  limbs  de- 
note  good  blood,  and  whose  mellow  skin  indicatsi  that 
he  is  a  thrifty  animal. 

All  the  improvements  of  which  we  have  spoken,  hare 
been  planned  and  executed  under  the  imme^Uate  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  finds  in  these  osefinl  ca- 
terprises  a  salutary  exereiae  for  the  laci^iesof  the  mind 
and  body,  which  seems  to  be  highly  ei^joyed.  la  this 
pleasant  retreat,  removed  from  the  cares  of  stMe,  snd  die 
turmoil  of  political  wars,  he, 

"  With  a  ch^ce  few  retired, 


Drinks  llie  pure  pleasures  ef  a  ruiml  life " 


Y.  8. 


bably  have  produced  beneficial  effects  as  a  miDure. 

.^,  „^       Dr.  B.  keeps  very  particular  acoounts  of  his  """"j 

ilunily,  oomprising  about  aU.    We  did  not  fee  the  «ows,|  oparationi^  and  is  able  to  calculate  accursteljr  (li«  "^ 


VISIT    TO   THB    FRESIDEITT     OF   THB    If 
A6RICVLTVKAI.    BOCIKTT. 

In  the  village  of  Kinderhool^  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  h 
P.  Bebkman,  President  of  the  New  YoA  State  Agndd- 
tnral  Society.  '  Dr.  Beelcman's  home  fiaa  is  not  targe, 
(embneing  only  about  100  acres,)  his  prhieipal  fiumag 
operations  being  carried  on  at  three  other  fiuim,  situa- 
ted from  two  to  three  miles  distant.  His  primaiy  ob- 
jects are  wool  and  grain.  He  has  about  one  thoowid 
sheep,  mostly  of  Saxony  blood.  Their  wool  is  very  floe, 
and  Dr.  B.  expects  to  realize  sixty  cents  per  ponod  ior 
the  clip  of  this  year. .  We  were  shown  the  fleeces,  vbieh 
averageil  two  pounds  ten  ounces  each,  were  very  den^ 
and  put  up  in  good  order.  We  saw  none  of  the  sheep, 
excepting  a  few  bucks,  and  thoae  we  had  not  sa  oppor- 
tunity of  closely  examining,  but  from  their  appeanmetr 
should  think  some  of  them  were  excellent  animals. 

Dr.  Beekman  gives  his  sheep  generally  no  grain  or  roots 
—feeding  in  winter  principally  on  hay,  which  be  if 
carefiil  to  have  cut  at  the  proper  thste  and  well  eured. 
To  some  of  the  feeble  sheep,  he  sometimes  gives  a  few 
oau.  He  finds  hie  mode  of  sheep  husbandry  attsaded 
with  very  good  profits.  He  sells  no  hay— finding  thit 
he  can,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  turn  it  to  better  adraa- 
tage  by  feeding  sheep,  besides  the  great  benefit  the  sheep 
are  to  the  land.  The  return  for  his  hay  is  ususlly  tea 
dollars  per  ton.  Every  fisrmer  can  see  that  this  it  pro- 
fitable farming,  because  hay  at  ten  dollars  a  ton,  m  tht 
farm,  is  a  profitable  article.       * 

Dr.  B.'s  course  of  farming,  on  his  sheep  iarm  Is  veiy 
simple — ^the  routine  being  merely  grain,  hay,  and  paitar- 
age— the  latter  afibrding  the  best  powible  preparstion  for 
wheat— and  the  fertility  of  the  fkrm  has  been  cODStsnUy 
increasing  under  this  management. 

Planter  has  been  extensively  used  for  many  years,  psr- 
ticularly  on  clover  amd  Indian  corn,  with  the  best  ef- 
fects; but  its  effects  are  not  now  as  visible  asformerly ;  and 
leached  ashes  have  taken  its  place  in  a  good  degree,  (he 
latter  being  now  found 'most  usefiil. 

Eradication  or  Couch  Grass,  (TrUiatm  rspsnS') 
Many  of  the  fkrms  about  Kinderhook  are  ovemfflbj  thu 
pest:  Dr.  Beekman  has  hit  on  a  good  plan  to  ersdiette 
it.  He  has  found  that  if  he  can  keep  the  ground  ihkklf 
covered  for  a  year,  with  some  other  crop,  the  couch- 
grass  dies — it  is  smoihwed  out.  The  plan  is  this:  if  there 
is  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  this  grass  has  become 
troublesome,  it  is  pastured  with  sheep  till  July-^ea 
evenly  turned  over  with  a  plow,  ami  sown  immediately 
to  buck-wheat.  The  crop  starts  quickly,  gets  the  lead  of 
the  couch-grass,  and  soon  covers  the  groimd.  1%^  n^^' 
spring,  the  ground  is  planted  to  potatoes— they,  slso* 
thickly  shade  the  ground,  and  continue  to  doso  ibroesriy 
the  whole  season,  which  pretty  efiectually  does  the  worK 
for  the  couch -grasji. 

Lime  on  Sorrxl— To  ascertain,  if  possible,  whmer 
lime  will  kill  sorrel.  Dr.  Beekman  had  several  i<^^ 
goo}]  lime  spread  on  some  land  which  was  much  >°^^^ 
with  this  plant.  It  was  spread  in  the  central  part  of  s  neM 
thick,  that  the  effect,  if  any  was  produced,  might  hes/^ 
After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  no  effect  whatever  has  be« 
discoverable,  either  for  or  against  the  sorrel,  or  any 
other  plant.  The  soil  is  rather  light,  incliniog  fo  r»^^ 
On  some  other  descriptions  of  soil,  the  lime  would  pro- 
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and  gaiB.**  Ho  has  ■ometimet  rented  his  Undg,  reserv- 
iii|p  Um  ri^  to  dinct  as  to  (heir  manag^ement-^giviiig 
IQ  ika  (caaiity  as  the  custom  is>  one  third  of  the  crops — 
ib€  foiBt  performiog^  all  the  hand-labor,  and  the  land- 
lonl  foxntahb;  the  necessary  implements,  teams,  seed, 
He.  sad  paying  the  (axes.  At  other  times  he  has  manr 
aged  bis  farms  himself^  hiring^  all  the  labor.  On  eom- 
psriBf  profits,  lie  fomid  he  made  from  $150  to  $^  a 
yetr  more,  nnder  bis  own  management,  than  when  the 
tall  was  rented.  We  have  no  doubt  that  similar  results 
voald  generally  follow,  under  good  management,  amd  we 
WQOid  reeommend  the  example  to  some  thrmers  within 
Obr  knowledge,  who  under  the  idea  that  they  cannot 
Bske  (heir  lands  profitable  In  their  own  hands,  or  with 
a  TJew  to  ''save  trouble,^  resort  to  a  system  of  renting, 
\j  whieh,  in  a  f«w  years,  their  fiums  correspond  to  8ol- 
oiBOB*s  ^eieripclon  of  the  garden  of  the  slothftil. 

There  is  eonsiderable  Indian  com  raised  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Kladeriibolr,  and  in  general  Uie  present  crop  looks 
wefl.  We  noticed  some  farmers  practice  very  thlclc 
pisatiag.  In  some  Aekb  the  rows  were  only  three  feet 
^pirt,  fte  bios  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
low  italks  to  the  hill.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  is 
ted  fhidr.  Dr.  Beekman's  crop  was  planted  at  wider 
jutaaees  in  the  row,  (by  six  or  eight  inches,)  with  not 
Bore  than  three  stalks  to  the  hill.  The  prospect  is  &ir 
Inr  a  good  yield — in  fact  he  generally  gets  Cnom  fifty  to 
MTcotj  bosbels  to  the  acre. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  neighborhood  is  generally  very 
poor.  It  was  much  winter-killed,  and  has  suffered  some 
ftoainat,  and  much  from  the  worm,  or  maggot  in  the 
hfsd,  and  some  from  the  Hosian-fiy.    Rye  is  good.    . 

The  Cumen  of  KinderfaQok  are  generally  forehanded, 
and  some  of  them  evince  as  good  management  as  is  to  be 
iMt  with  anywhere.  Money  is  made  here  by  &rming — 
amy  instsnces  were  mentioned  to  us  where  men  who 
lad  bsgun  the  world  by  "  hiring  out  by  the  day,"  had, 
la  tibe  eooxee  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  accumula- 
ted property  to  the  amount  of  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
dolhis,  wholly  by  fiirming. 

BxtATivs  rmoFXTS  of  fres  and  slave  labor. -^Dr. 
llcshnan  related  the  following  history  in  illustration  of 
this  poiaL  During  the  period  in  which  slavery  was  tol- 
fntiid  ia  this  state,  a  gentleman  owned  a  fkrm  at  Kmder- 
hookeouiiating  of  750  acres,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  esiployed  ten  slaves.  The  products  of  the  fkrm  were 
alwa]«  insnflteient  to  support  the  family  and  carry  on  the 
turn,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  business  of  blacksmith- 
Of,  whidk  was  carried  on  by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  (but 
with  a  set  of  hands  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose,)  he 
coQidaot  have  made  a  living.  When  the  gentleman 
dS«d^  the  fitfm  was  divided  into  three  parts,  among  the 
htizs.  In  the  mean  time  slavery,  in  this  state,  was  abol- 
Uied.  The  farms  were  carried  on  by  Hr^  labor; 
(he  owners  raised  larger  families  than  their  fiather  did — 
•doested  them  better — ^lived  better — and  each,  from  one 
flUrd  of  the  original  &rm,  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune. 

APPLICATION  OF  MAimRES. 


the  value  and  neceasity  of  manures  to  suocessfbl  fiarm- 
iag,  bnow  generally  aihnitled,  but  there  is  still  much 
that  is  ftmlty  in  the  modes  of  applying  them:  and  while 
it  is  sekBOwledged*that  there  is  still  much  to  learn  re- 
speetiag  their  operation,  there  are  a  few  principles  that 
experience  teaches  are  worthy  of  more  notice  than  has 
yet  been  given  them. 

One  of  these  is  that  in  the  same  soU,  some  varieties  of 
the  colUvaled  planta  require  more  manure  for  their 
groirth  and  perfection  than  others.  Every  farmer  is 
vnn  of  this;  he  knows  that  com  requires  more  manure 
Ihas  peas  or  beans;  attd  that  some  of  the  tap-rooted  quick 
growing  plants,  will,  with  a  small  allowance  of  manure 
It  the  ootoet,  give  good  crops  on  soils  where  the  grasses, 
cr  wheat  «hd  Irnrley,  would  be  a  failure.  Few,  however, 
hsva  inqiuired  into  the  reason  of  these  facts,  or  allowed 
them  Co  have  their  proper  influence  in  the  application  of 
their  nanures.  The  eanses  of  this  dilTerenee  in  the  re- 
qoiriag  of  manure,  are  several;  one  of  them  is  ^ their 
•daptMSoo  to  drawing  nourishment  from  the  air.  Instead 
ofdepesrifaig  solely  on  the  soil  for  It.  Quick  growing 
piaBti  with  broad  IctvMf  and  few  roots,  or  thoio  fingle 


and  deep  penetrating,  possess  this  power  in  a  remarlcable 
degree.  Only  examine  the  root  of  the  common  pea  for 
instance,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  com  or  wheat,  and 
this  difference  will  be  manifest  at  once.  The  root  of  com 
spreads  in  every  dhree(i<m;  it  clearly  requires  a  large  and 
rich  pasture;  its  double  sots  of  roots  seem  provided  at 
once  for  support  anil  nourishment,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Ifst  throwing  forth  of  the  roots,  like  those  from 
the  vines  of  some  of  the  cucurbits^  takes  place  precisely 
at  the  time  when  large  supplies  of  nutrimeht  arc  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  fruit.  The  root  of  the  pea  on 
the  contrary  is  very  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  plant;  it  does  not  spread  like  those  of  com 
and  wheat,  but  it  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth  ^  and 
seems  more  adapted  to  provide  the  moisture  than  the  nu- 
triment of  the  plant. 

Another  cause  why  plants  do  not  require  equal  supplies 
of  .manure.  Is  to  be  found  in^  the  fitet  of  their  not  ail  con- 
suming the  same  time  in  arriving  at  perfection.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  saiil  that  tha  longer  a  plant  is  in 
the  soil  before  it  matures  its  seeds,  the  more  the  soil  is 
exhausted.  Of  this,  winter  wheat  is  a  well  Imown  in- 
stance as  compared  with  summer  wheat;  but  perhaps  a 
still  better  example  is  that  to  which  allusion  has  alrea- 
dy been  made,  that  of  corn  and  peas.  The  last  requires 
not  more  than  two-4hiids  the  time  of  the  former  for  ma- 
turity, and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  it,  cannot  bo  com- 
pared with  the  former.  Buckwheat  too,  is  of  remarkably 
rapid  growth,  and  hence  It  haa  been  seleetedas  one  of  the 
best  plants  Imowa  for  the  process  of  green  manuring. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  evidently  returns  to  the  soil  more 
than  it  takes  from  it,  fertilizing,  instead  of  impoverishing, 
and  leaving  a  much  larger  supply  of  organic  matter  for 
the  use  of  the  future  crop,  than  existed  previously. 

A  cause  not  remotely  allied  to  the  one  just  considered, 
s  found  in  the  well  .known  result,  that  where  the  seeds 
are  to  be  matured  on  the  soil,  more  manure  is  required, 
(»r  in  other  words,  the' exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  greater, 
than  where  such  maturity,  or  the  formation  of  seeils  does 
hot  take  place.  Thus  while  a  crop  of  turaeps  or  beets 
exhausts  the  soil  comparatively  little,  those  same  plants 
when  transplanted  for  seed  are  of  the  most  exhausting 
kind,  as  every  grower  of  seeds  knows;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  inost  of  those  roots  that  do  not  matura  their 
seeds  the  first  year.  Clover  is  also  a  well  known  exam- 
ple of  this.  If  clover  Is  cut  before  it  is  mature,  the  roots 
seem  scarcely  ehecked  In  their  vigor,  new  slioots  are  ra- 
pidly thrown  out,  and  the  exhaustion  whiq^  has  taken 
place  is  evidently  of  the  slightest  kind.  On  the  contrary 
if  clover  is  allowed  to  mature  its  seed,  the  effect  whieh 
the  process  has  on  the  exhaustion  of  both  the  soil  and  the 
plant,  is  of  the  most  striking  kind;  so  great  indeed  that 
an  attempt  at  two  crops  of  seed  from  the  same  plant  is 
rarely  if  ever  known,  and  a  course  of  other  crops  and  re- 
seeding  usually  fbllows,  where  clover  seed  is  grown. 

From  these  considerations,  which  we  are  not  able  at 
this  time  to  pursue  farther,  it  would  seem  that  the  appli- 
cation of  equal  quantities  of  manure  to  all  crops  is  a  use- 
less expenditure.  That  we  should  ascertain  those  upon 
which  manure  produces  the  best  effect  when  applied,  ami 
not  let  the  mere  convenience  of  the  application,  deter- 
mine its  use.  It  is  true  there  are  few  cultivated  soils  on 
which  manure  is  not  advantageous,  but  there  are  some 
crops  to  which  large  applications  of  strong  or  unfermen- 
ted  manures  would  be  fatal.  Thus  com  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  a  quantity  that  would  destroy  wheat;  and  the  pea 
requires  less  than  the  potatoe,  as  a  direct  application. 
Th6re  are  some  plants  that  require  the  stimulating  or  fbr- 
cing,  that  characterizes  the  action  of  fresh  manures; 
while  that  action  to  others,  would  be  an  injuiy  instead 
of  a  benefit.  Of  this,  the  vigorous  and  productive  corn 
grown  in  or  around  old  yards,  or  deposits  of  manure,  and 
the  lodgedf  rasted,  shmnken  wheat  of  similar  places,  is  a 
conclusive  and  instructive  example.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  best  application  of  manures  is  a  subject  which 
hss  received  too  little  attention  from  our  farmers;  and 
while  he  is  to  be  commended  who  applies  all  the  ma- 
nure within  his  reach,  more  profitable  results  would  be 
realized  by  many,  were  they  to  be  applied  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  laws  whieh  govern  the  growth  and  nu- 
trition of  the  terend  plaata  cultivated. 
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CUTTINO  BUSHES  AND  THISTLES. 


From  a  time  the  memoiy  of  man  i^oeth  not  beyond, 
our  forefiUhers  have  recommended  the  <'old  of  the  moon 
in  August"  as  the  best  time  to  kill  bushes  by  cutting 
fhem.  The  time  recommended  may  be  a  good  one  for 
this  latitude,  though  we  are  not  Ivnatict  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  lunar  influence  has  much  to  do  with  the  effect 
of  that  operation.  All  may  have  noticed  that  there  is  a 
time  in  the  summer  when  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  trees 
stop,  the  wood  hardens,  and  the  buds  of  the  next  year 
form.  According  to  our  experience,  it  ft  at  this  particu- 
lar Juncture,  when  the  sap  undergoes  a  change,  « turns," 
as  the  phrase  is,  that  bushes  are  most  likely  to  be  killed 
by  being  cut.  This  change  may  take  place  earlier  or  la- 
ter in  different  latitudes,  or  in  different  seasons,  and  hence 
we  think  it  cannot  depend  on  the  position  or  phases  of 
the  moon. 

The  best  mode  of  exterminating  briars,  that  we  have 
ever  known,  is  to  mow  them  close  to  the  ground  wilh  a 
stout  scythe,  soon  after  the  growth  for  the  season  has 
stopped,  and  afterwards  pasture  the  ground  with  sheep. 
The  sheep  is  very  fond  of  the  briar  when  it  first  starts 
from  the  ground,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  are  turned  on 
to  eal  the  briars  as  fast  as  they  appear,  two  seasons  will 
generally  exterminate  them.  They  will  not  generally 
start  much  the  same  season  they  are  cut,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant they  should  be  fed  down. 

Plowing  briars,  we  have  found  rather  to  encourage 
their  spread.  Many  of  the  roots  run  below  the  reach  of 
the  plow,  and  every  piece  of  a  root  will  send  up  a  new 
shoot,  so  that  the  more  they  are  cut,  the  more  they  grow, 
unless  the  roots  are  brought  to  the  sur&ce  and  carried  off 
or  ilried  and  burnt. 

Bruising  bushes  has  sometimes  a  better  effect  in  killing 
them,  than  cutting,  and  for  this  purpose  a  tool  called 
a  *'  bush-whacker"  is  used.  In .  killing  whortle  (or 
<^  huckle")  berry  bushes,  sometimes  troublesome  in  the 
Toeky  pastures  of  New  England,  ihis  tool  may  be  prefer 
able  to  the  scythe. 

We  have  had  the  best  success  in  kiUing  Canada  thistles 
by  mowing  them  when  they  were  just  past  full  bloom. 
The  root  will  then  die  down  to  a  great  depth,  and  if  the 
land  is  in  grass,  the  sward  will  often  spread  over  the 
thistle-patch  and  give  the  next  year  a  crop  of  good  clean 
hay.  We  have  not  seen  the  digging  of  thistles  (that  is 
the  Canada  thistles)  attended  with  much  advantage.  The 
roots  run  very  deep— we  have  traced  them  three  feet  be- 
low the  surface— and  a  very  small  piece  only  may  throw 
ttp  a  new  shoot.  The  other  kinds  of  thistles,  which  are 
only  annual,  or  at  most  biennial,  are  easily  killed  by  cut- 
ting them  off  with  a  hoe,  or  a  tool  made  for  the  purpose, 
just  below  the  crown.  This  should  be  done  as  toon  as 
they  can  be  readily  seen,  for  they  often  occupy  the  ground 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  grass,  and  besides,  where  they  are 
large,  the  grass  which  grows  near  them,  cannot  be  eaten 
by  stock,  on  account  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by 
their  prickly  branches  and  leaves.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  cattle  forced  to  leave  the  best  part  of  the  pasture  by 
these  pests. 

DISEASE  IN  COWS. 


Mr.  John  Richaudsok  of  Connecticut,  inquires  the 
name  of,  and  remedy  for  a  disease  which  has  lately  bro- 
ken out  among  milch  cows,  which  is  described  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  first  symptom  is  a  stif&ess  in  the  limbs, 
which  increases  till  the  animal  is  hardly  able  to  walk. 
The  feet  appear  feverish,  the  hoofs  grow  long  or  shrivel 
up,  the  animal  appears  week  across  the  hips,  rises  with 
difficulty,  is  soon  very  poor  and  of  little  worth  through 
the  season.  Some  have  died,  but  they  generally  recruit 
in  the. fidl  after  lieeoming  dry."  Ftom  this  description 
we  cannot  say  what  the  disease  is,  and  are  therefore  un- 
able to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

The  same  writer  inquires  what  are  leorMes  in  cattle. 
They  are  worms  in  the  skin,  produced  lh>m  eggs  depo- 
sited by  a  species  of  gad-fly  (€B$inu  bovit,)  Every  far- 
mer has  seen  them.  The  oatfle  dread  the  fly,  and  may 
frequently  be  seen  running  to  the  woods  or  bushes  to 
avoid  its  attacks.    The  worms  teem  to  oocatioii  the  cat- 


tle but  little  ineonveoicnoe,  excepting  that  wbat  Ibsy  sit 
nearly  full  grown,  and  are  expoeed  to  cold  stonss,  their 
backs  tometimet  become  tore  from  watar  aoakmg  into 
the  holet  which  the  worm  maket  fior  itt  egrem  in  Uis 
skin.  

GUANO. 


We  have  received  fh>m  Mr.  E.  B.  Brown,  a  maU  qw- 
cimen  of  Guano  just  imported  Into  Cooneeticttt  from  the 
bird  islands  of  Africa,  and  we  sihall  be  glad  to  receive  die 
larger  quantity  promised.  It  can  be  aent  in  a  box  or 
cask,  via  New-Tork.  Mr.  B.  makes  some  inquiries  ia 
regard  to  the  mode  of  using  it.  In  England  it  hss  been 
used  for  nearly  all  crops.  Its  comparative  value  is  wi- 
ously  estimateil.  Some  reckon  a  bushel  equal  to  a  «esrt- 
load"  of  stable-dung.  From  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bosheji 
are  recommended  per  acre — or  f^om  two  to  four  bondred 
pounds.  It  -is  usually  sown  on  the  surface,  or  not  bvied 
very  deep.  It  is  a  very  powerlU  manure,  and  gnss  and 
other  crops  are  said  to  be  sometimes  ''burnt,"  by  apply- 
ing too  much.  The  London  Gardeners*  Chronicle  girei 
the  following  directions  for  tlie  application  of  this  sub- 
stance : 

"1.  It  should  never  be  applied  in  contact  with  seeds, 
as  it  kills  them  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  vegetate. 

2.  It  should  be  mixed  as  equally  as  possible  with  about 
four  times  its  bulk  of  finely  pulverized  earth,  or  pest- 
ashes,  (cold.)  If  sand  is  used,  about  twice  its  bulk  vUl 
be  sufficient. 

3.  The  quantity  per  acre  may  vary  from  two  to  fbw 
cwt.,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  Isiid. 
Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  a  quantity  wliick 
proved  highly  beneficial  in  poor  toil,  became  deleteri- 
ous upon  land  previously  rich. 

4.  The  best  time  for  applying  it  is  shortly  after  vet;e- 
tation  has  commenced,  and  immediately  l>efore  rain,  or 
during  ilamp  warm  weather. 

6.  The  best  mode  of  application  is,  to  divide  the  qasa- 
tity  per  acre  into  two  or  three  equal  parts,  and  sow  tbem 
bros^cast  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

6.  For  small  allotments  it  may  be  more  convemeat  to 
use  it  in  a  liquid  state— in  which  case,  mix  4  lbs.  goaso 
with  12  giOlons  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  24  hooit  be- 
fore being  used.  The  same  guano  wjll  do  for  mixing 
agam  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  after  the  fitH  i< 
drawn  ofll" 

THE  BEE  MOTH. 


2fr.  Thomas  J.  Lewis  makes  the  foUowing objections 
to  **  Howell's  Bee -protector,''  noticed  in  our  June  mm. 
ber.    He  says  he  invented  the  same  plan  severtl  yesn 
ago,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  worthless.    "  l»t 
Suppose  there  are  six  or  more  beet  on  the  vibrating 
board  next  the  hive,  so  as  to  deprett  it  and  allow  tbem 
to  enter,  the  bee  moth  wiU  then  have  the  tame  ftcility 
for  entering  as  the  bees,  and  there  Is  no  knowing  how 
long  it  may  be  before  the  bees,  or  perhaps  the  bee-motfa| 
wiU  allow  the  entrance  to  dote  again.    2d.  Should  (here 
be  teven  or  more  beet  loitering  on  the  other  end  of  ine 
board,  which  ^iU  dote  the  entrance,  then  thole  opon 
the  inside  of  the  hive  would  have  to  call  a  meeting  sad 
appoint  a  committee  of  eight  or  more  to  countenct  their 
weight,  to  let  themselves  out.    3d.  On  account  of  the  ne- 
cessary delicacy  of  its  structure,  it  would  be  veiy !«?» 
to  get  out  of  order  and  prevent  its  operatuig  fr«"*  "|*^*" 
ture  sweUing  the  wood  or  rusUng  the  pivots,  sad  ajn 
would  be  apt  to  collect  from  the  inside  on  the  end  next 
the  hive,  keeping  tt  open  all  the  time.    4th.  The  con- 
finement to  which  the  bees  would  be  sul^ected  by  tfy 
such  apparatus,  or  even  a  wire  screen  placed  *'*^'*t 
entrance  at  night,  is  very  annoying  to  them,  as  has  Mee 
proved  by  that  gifted  Apiarian,  Mrt.Grifllth  of  New-itf- 
tey,  the  original  inventor  of  the  Charlieshope  J»>^«; 

Mr.  Lewis  haa  considerably  studied  the  habits  of  m«j 
and  believes  that  he  discovered  several  improvemeno  iw 
their  management,  which  when  perfected  aodproytth  «' 
intends  to  bring  before  the  public. 

Aa»  The  17th  annual  Fair  of  the  Americsn  iDjJfto^* 
wiUoommence oo  the  eth October^  at VibM Oaraen. 
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^    CUBAN  CULTURE 

Uht  ftet  (hat  groiiiu!  which  is  kept  from  Tegetation 
of  any  Jrind  will  not  dry  np  so  much  as  that  on  which  a 
crop  is  srown.  There  are  many  who  doubt  fhis,  but  if 
ibej  wwdd  make  a  proper  examination^  their  doubts  will 
be  nmoved.  Make  an  experiment — ^take  a  piece  of 
poond  in  die  garden,  and  hoe  it  over  every  day,  or  of- 
ten cDOVgh  to  keep  all  kinds  of  vegetation  fi*om  starting. 
Sow  aooCber  piece  adjoining,  with  grass,  or  some  kind  of 
gnin.  AAer  a  drouth  of  two  or  three  weeks,  examine 
both  pieces  by  diggin^^  into  them  with  a  spade  or  shovel. 
Tbe  earth  of  the  grass  or  grain  plat,  will  be  found  dry 
like  sihes,  to  the  depth  perhaps  of  a  foot  or  more.  The 
other  plat  will  be  dried  in  only  two  or  three  inches — ^be- 
low tliat  it  will  be  found  quite  moist.  Examine  the 
gitmnd  ia  an  orchard  in  a  dry  time,  and  if  it  is  not  natu- 
isUy  a  wet  piece  of  ground,  it  will  be  found  dry  to  a 
great  depth.  If  there  is  a  tree  in  your  corn-field,  see  if 
tbe  gpomd  is  not  much  dryer  near  it  than  cm  similar 
gfOUDd  away  ftom  the  reach  of  its  roots.  The  fact  is,  the 
roots  of  vegetation  bring  up  the  moisture  from  a  greater 
d^  below  the  anrftce,  than  it  could  be  done  by  simple 
eTsporalion.  This  maybe  known  by  noticing  how  much 
more  moishire  is  required  to  support  a  crop  of  com  when 
the  itaUcs  ue  nearly  full  grown,  than  in  its  earliest  stages. 
Now,  from  all  this  we  deduce  an  argument  in  fovor  of 
dMB  eaft«r« — that  Is,  a  culture  which  permits  no  useless 
vefctHion  to  grow  among  cultivated  crops;  the  advan- 
tage of  which  would  be  to  give  the  crop  the  whole  ben- 
efit of  (he  moisture  and  other  nutriment  of  the  soil,  in- 
Head  of  giving  a  portion  to  the  worthless  weeds. 

In  a  £7  time,  we  frequently  hear  farmers  say—- '<it 
viU  not  do  to  work  my  com  or  potatoes,  they  need  all 
^e  graas  and  weeds  to  keep  the  ground  from  dj^ing  up." 
2Vov,  tfai^  as  we  have  shown,  is  all  a  mistake— the  grass 
abd  weeds  make  the  ground  dry  &8ter  and  deeper.    But 
it  is  alledged  that  com  has  been  injured  by  plowing  or 
working  it  when  the  weather  was  very  dry.    We  admit 
that  this  eScet  may  have  followed  under  particular  cir- 
qoBilanees.    That  is  to  say,  if  com  gets  too  large  before 
it  is  wQKked,  i^iuiy  may  be  done.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
roots  have  become  extended,  and  the  plow  cuts  off  so 
la^eapoit^oD  of  them,  that  the  remainder  canaot  sup- 
ply the  italk,  and  it  soon  withers.    This  is  the  way  the 
"firti'^  com,  sometimes  spoken  of  at  the  south  and  west, 
is  geneially  produced.    But  it  is  only  when  the  roots  of 
com  have  become  widely  extended,  and  are  torn  and  mu- 
tilated io  the  operation  of  working  it,  that  any  such  con- 
sequence follows.    If  the  crop  is  worked,  as  it  ought  to 
be  wfaHe  it  is  small,  no  fears  of  injury  need  be  enter- 
tainedL 

GOOP  SHEEP. 


sheep  fed  hay  morning  and  night — at  noon  daily  received 
three  bundles  of  oats  and  barley  until  Christmas,  after 
which  they  received  four  bundles  of  oats.  They  received 
no  hay  at  noon  throughout  the  winter.  The  gprain  was 
cut  greenish,  and  was  considerably  shrunken.  This,  with 
a  comfortable  shed  and  plenty  of  pure  water,  constituted 
their  entire  keep.  Mr.  Randall  reared  102  per  cent  of 
lambs !  We  wish  more  of  our  farmers  possessed  such 
sheep." 

Leicester  Sheep. — The  Delaware  Republican  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  clip  of  the  celebrated  flock 
of  Leicester  or  Bakewell  sheep,  owned  by  Maijor  Phiup 
Retbold,  of  that  state.  From  all  we  have  heard,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  this  flock  of  sheep  is  one'  of  the 
the  most  valuable  in  the  country.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  ftrom  Msgor  R.  an  account  of  their  blood,  and  his 
mode  of  breeding  and  management.  Will  he  not  send  a 
sample  of  his  flock  to  our  next  fair  at  Poughkeepsie? 

"  Last  week,  we  leara  that  Major  Reybold,  of  this 
county,  commenced  shearing  his  large  and  valuable  flock 
of  Leicester  sheep.  On  Friday  he  invited  several  of  his 
agricultural  friends  to  witness  his  operations,  and  partake 
of  a  "  fatted  lamb"  of  that  famous  breed.  One  hundred 
of  the  run  of  his  flock  were  sheared  under  the  inspection 
of  Isaac  Reeves,  Capt.  Maxwell,  Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson, 
and  C.  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  and  averaged  about  7^  pounds 
per  fleece;  some  weighing  nearly  9  pounds;  few  under  6, 
and  generally  from  7  to  8  poumU;  a  most  extraordinary 
yield.  Major  Reybold*s  home  flock  consists,  we  are  told 
of  about  600,  and  as  many  more  divided  among  his  dif. 
ferent  farms. — We  are  informed,  that  out  of  ten  shearers, 
six  were  grown  up  sons  of  the  Ms^r,  all  married  men 
except  the  youngest,  who  certainly  deserves  to  be. — Our 
friend  describes  the  scene  as  one  of  the  most  patriarchal 
and  interesting  he  ever  witnessed :  andof  M^jor  Reybold's 
whole  fiarm,  wiiry,  and  agricultural  arrangements  as  in 
(he  highest  good  taste  and  prosperity.  The  fine  mutton 
of  Mr.  R.  has  been  long  celebrated.  His  great  clip  of 
long  wool,  wc  should  think,  under  the  present  tariff  will 
bring  him  handsome  pricf^  and  be  admirably  calculated 
for  ttie  manu&cture  of  mouselin  de  lains  and  combing 
puposes.  Success  to  him,  and  the  agricultural  spirit  per- 
vading Delaware." 
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McBCfOSS.— We  copy  the  annexed  notice  of  the  pro- 
dace  of  a  select  llock  of  Merinoes,  owned  by  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  our  State  Ag.  Society,  from  the  Court- 
land  County  Whig.  They  must  be  good  sheep  surely  to 
proAiee  fleeces  worth  $2,40  each.  Such  sheep  ought  to 
be  exhibited  at  our  State  Fair.  W  ill  Col.  Randall  please  | 
lend  us  samples  of  the  wool  ?    • 

''PaoFiTABLE  Sheep. — Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.  of 
Cortbmd,  has  a  flock  including  lambs,  of  60  full  blooded 
merino  sheep.  Their  fleeces  this  season  averaged  a 
trifle  over  5  lbs.  of  thoroughly  washed. clean  wool,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  gum  excepting  tlie  dark  crust 
QQ  the  extremities  of  a  few  of  them,  and  this  wool  sold 
readily  to  Dickinson  &  Hibbard  of  that  place,  for  48  cts. 
per  lb.  cash.  There  were  no  wethers  in  the  flock  and 
Qiere  were  but  two  bucks  to  swell  the  average. 

"  A  smaller  and  exceedingly  choice  lot  of  yearlings 
and  two  year  old  ewes  fleeces,  ayeraged  the  exti-aordina- 
ry  amount  of  5  lbs.  10  Cf .  to  tl^e  fleece.  A  two  year  old 
bock  (from  which  more  than  half  a  pound  had  been  ta- 
kes in  lamples)  sheared  9  lbs.  12  oz.  We  understand 
these  sheep  have  been^selected  with  much  care  from  the 
belt  flocks  ia  this  state  and  New  England,  and  are  not 
prtrtMhly  surpassed  or  hardly  equalled  by  any  flock  ia  the 
TJaited  States.  Their  winter  keep  (a  question  of  some 
iaterest  in  connexion  with  such  an  enormous  product  of 
wool)  ve  le&in  on  inquiry  to  have  been  as  follows  :'-^€0| 


A  *'  Plow-  Bot"  has  reached  us  from  Cincinnatti.  He 
is  an  ingenious  and  spirited  little  fellow,  and  makes  his 
interesting  visits  monthly,  at  a  charge  of  only  twenty -Jipe 
cents  a  year !  The  funwy  letters,  made  out  of  ox -yokes, 
spades,  rakes,  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  &c.,  are  worth  ten 
times  the  cost,  for  aiding  and  strengthening  the  organ  of 
genius  in  other  boys!    Conducted  by  A.  Randall. 

The  New-Englanp  Farmsr,  Boston,  has  commen- 
ced its  twenty-third  volume.  Next  to  the  American  Far* 
mer,  Baltimore,  this  is  the  oldest  agricultural  paper  now 
in  existence  in  this  country,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best.  Eilited  and  published  (weekly)  by  Joseph  Baeck, 
Esq. 

The  Valley  Farmer,  Winchester,  Va.,  No.  1  of  the 
first  volume,  has  reached  us.  It  is  well  printed,  filled 
with  useful  matter,  and  deserves  encouragement.  One 
dollar  a  year  in  advance.    J.  B.  Bentley,  publisher. 

The  New- York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  is  publish- 
ed semi-monthly  at  208  Broadway,  New- York,  edited  by 
S.  Fleet.  Terms  $1  per  year.  It  contains  the  report 
of  the  doings  of  the  N.  Y.  Farmer's  Clnb,  which  are 
highly  interesting  and  useful,  and  is  in  all  respects  well 
conducted. 


Disease  in  Poultry.— Turkies  and  dung-hill  fowls 
which  are  kept  closely  confined,  are  often  afl'ected  with 
a  disease  of  the  eyes  and  head,  sometimes  called  ^'  sor^ 
head.^*  It  sometimes  destroys  the  sight.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  contagious.  We  have  known  fowls  to  have  it, 
which  had  their  liberty,  in  the  day  time,  but  roosted  at 
night  in  a  building  or  room  fitted  purposely  for  them. 
We  observe  that  Mr.  A.  P.  Cummings,  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Farmer's  Club,  New- York,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  ammonia  of  the  dung  ii^ures  their  eyes.  He 
removes  the  dung  and  scatters  oa  the  spot  plaster  of 
Paris  freely. 
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Draining  land  fullf  anil  complelGlf ,  la  one  of  (ho  great- 
.    nt  improvemeali  of  moilFra  ssricuUure,  and  few  thing! 
better  diiplay  (he  advontaeea  of  a  cotnbiailion  of  scienei 
with  art,  Ihan  a  well  CDiulucled  system  o(  draining.     Ttit 
neceaaity  of  draining  land,  arise*  from  aeveral  causes,  all 
of  which  have  more  or  leaa  iatlueuee  on  the  pnjUuclive- 
nen  of  the  aoil,  or  Ihe  value  of  Ihe  crop.     AUhough 
noislure  i*  absolutely  necenary  to  Iha  grawth  of  plants, 
an  excosa  of  il  ia  alwaj-a  injurioua;  and  the  extent  of  Ihe 
injury  ia  naiialty  in  pioportion  (o  the  alagnancy  of  the 
water  In  which  the  roofs  are  imuened.    When  ioila  "- 
flUed  with  water,  air  ia  eicludnl,  and  Ihe  eonaequent 
coDipositioD  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  an  essen 
to  the  formation  of  the  materials  requireil  for  Ihe  growth 
BihI  auatetunce  of  plants,  is  almost  entirely  prevented. 
Soils  also,  containing  an  excess  of  moisture,  are  of  necw- 
■ity  cold,  and  consequently  unSt  for  many  kind*  of  crops 
which  would  grow  well  were  the  requisite  dryoi 
Warmlh  given.     The  difference  of  temperthire  between 
a  toil  saturated  with  water,  and  (he  same  when  contain- 
ing nn  more  than  ia  essential  to  Ihe  auccew  of  vegataiioa 
varies  from  6  to  S  degrees,  according  to  the  carefully 
conducted  experimeata  of  Dr.  Madden  and  Prof.  John- 
ston.    \^'hen  It  isretnembereil  that  tbiadiOerence  in  te 
psrature  would  he  dectaire  of  lh«  fate  of  some  cropa,  1 
dian  corn  for  ina:ance,  (he  importance  of  a  propei  dr* 
age  will  be  aeen  at  once.     A  soil  containing  an  exci 
of  water,  usually  has  a  dense  aubaoil,  •  shallow  soil 
cultlvBle,  and  cannot  easily  be  deepened,  at  drier  aa 
They  are  therefore  liable  to  paai  from  the 


aoilj  wet  1andt,or  thoae  liable  at  timea  to  hare  an  eicw 

of  water,  uanally  tufler  much  mora  fronP  droalh  Ibaa 
jileeper,  drier  ones' ilo.  There  are  other  rassDna  for 
^draining  land  that  will  readily  occur  to  the  piactital  Hi- 
'.  mer,  but  theie  are  aufflcJent  to  ahow  the  great  utility  anJ 
Inecessily  of  freeing  all  soilt  intended  for  caltinliai  oC 
surplus  water. 

I  excess  of  water  in  a  soil  can  usually  be  tncad  ta 

jftwo  causes;  that  whicb  rites  Iron  apK^t,  in  th* 

ilaalf,  or  that  which  rails  ujion  it  in  raia  or  bd». 

Except  in  some  peculiar  dittriets  of  reiy  level  eooiriiy. 


where   Ihe  n: 


ural  •! 


obstructed,  it  wilt  be  found  Uul  exetm  of  >il> 
isually  arises  from  tpriaga;  and  ao  general  ia  Ihia  Gal■l^ 
that  there  are  very  few  faruu  in  our  couBtryi  in  wtaiah 
ia  not  mare  oc  leaa  land  that  would  be  beaefittadby 
ing.  The  f(»inalioo  and  direction  ofspiiagi,it(te' 
ned  by  the  geological  character  of  the  cowtry,  Itat 
eand  dip  of  Ihe  alralB,  and  tbeireompoaiticia,  wlntb- 
rocif,  clay,  gravel,  £lc.  Water  fnna  tbe  avr&o^ 
or  percolate]  downwanit,  until  il  meela  with  tona 
rrioua  strata,  and  along  the  Hirface  of  Ihia  it  tawi, 
il  reachea  IhaoulcropotthattlrMa,  or  linki  thmgh 
creeka  and  Qssurea  to  tome  stilt  lower  strata  or  leret. 
When  the  water  reachea  tbe  oatcrop  of  an  iippenioN 
strata,  aiirings  are  formed.  If  Ihe  qusndty  Of  water  ia 
ideiable,  it  flotrt  off  in  atraama;  if  anull,  it  oaly 
aukea  the  ground  wet  and  cold,  frvqueotly  fitnueg 
otherwiM  Tendering  the  aoil  DoAt  tx  ad- 


F'igurea  65  and  Gl 
rill  show  the  natur 
ig  IP  rings,  and  tl: 


from  Liow'i  Prantieal  Agricatlan^ 
of  tndi  strata,  tbair  action  in  foiB- 
nethod  of  cuiiii^  than  of  by  diaii^ 
of  dtcoriptiou. 

In  fig.  Si,  the  strata  btlDW  Itaa 
ling  from  D.  io  E.  deDOlei  sa  im- 
impermeable  tirata.  The  ibals 
from  C.  to  E.  is  the  one  coDtaia- 
liig  Ihe  water,  flowing  out  aJ  C. 
Tha  Mrata  above  la  perrToaitail 
the  irater  sinks  through  it  ii» 
the  one  below.  From  D-  U  C. 
la  *mn  the  swamp  made  by  vi- 
ler from  tbe  range  of  ipriqp  at 
C.  H.  ii  a  dnin  col  wo  hlgk  ■ 
to  produce  no  beneill,  si  it  *><• 
not  reaoh  Ihe  water  during  strain.  A.  It  •  dnln  that  enl*  that  ttnU,  but  will  not  eSectually  cut  off  all  the  water, 
••  (he  distanoa  from  C.  lu  A.  it  (oo  great.  Kiperlence  ha*  proved  that  in  all  such  eaaei  of  wetneia  canted  by 
apringt,  the  Irae  course  It  to  cat  the  drain  "  Ixdween  the  wet  and  (he  dry,"  or  a  little  abore,  aa  at  O.  oe  >bs  ceL 
The  drain  O.  will  carry  off  all  surface  water,  and  being  In  tht  loweet  part  of  Ihe  groond,  the  drain*  that  em  osla* 
qtringa  at  C  aaj  b»  condaotad  into  it. 

V      Inng.66,lstlMwnatmmw 

>  in  whieli  several  teriet  of  vriB|i 

are  formed  on  (be  Mme  stopfer 

sometimes  on  the  Mime  level,  aid 

'  the  aecetsity  of  cutting  f  •"■ 

^  aerlM  by  a  teptrale  drain,  It  va 

■  would  effectually  drain  th'  tod. 

:   Thus  it  ia  eaay  to  ase  that  a  dram 

'  at  A.  would  be  of  litlle  otf,  « 

not  touching  the  aourca  of  lb* 

evilatall.  Cutting  off th*  *pri"P 

•ID.  woDlil  have  little  eStet,  ■■  those  at  C.  and  B.  would  continue  the  diSculty;  and  a  drain  at  B.  woul'lonly»* 

off  the  water  furnished  by  the  upper  water  sinta.     Tha  only  thorough  remedy  Is  to  cut  at  many  drains  at  tlientt 

•eries  of  springs,  to  spread  their  water  over  Ihe  land. 

Fig.  67  (tee  next  page,}  shows  a  front  view  of  a  sloping  jroond  with  a  tueceaaion  of  wet  or  springy  pit^"^ 
the  surface,  rendering  it  unBl  for  culdvation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  dtaina  for  condncting  off  the  water  tea 
rendering  the  soil  dry,  were  placed.  The  lower  cut  is  a  lection  of  the  aame  ground,  exhibiting  lbs  ImpervioM, 
and  the  water  bearing  strata,  in  suocemlon,  with  the  drains.  In  Ihit  Instance,  Ibe  water  from  the  drains  ia  Dona>>»' 
•d  into  a  brook  flawing  al  tha  foot  of  the  aloping  ground. 

It  not  unfrequently  hap|jent  that  the  land  to  be  drained  is  lerel,  awl  sorrounded  by  bills  or  elevated  gramda,trN> 
(he  base  of  which  issue  the  springs  that  laturate  anil  render  uailesa  Ihe  soil  of  the  Sat  part.  Host  of  Ibe  ''<'?''''** 
dows,  as  such  low  lands  are  usually  termed  in  thia  country,  are  nude  in  lb  la  way;  and  experience  ahowa  that  ^"^ 
drained  and  rendered  flt  for  cultivation,  they  are  the  riehett  and  mat!  productive  of  onr  wifla.  Thia  Indeed  conW 
hardly  fail  of  being  the  caae,  aa  they  have  from  time  immemorial  been  the  depoaStorlet  of  the  vegetable  mtlte'' "" 
wath  of  the  aiUacent  lands.  In  some  cases,  these  low  lands  hare  a  natural  outlet  or  ilraln-,  if  nnl,  the  moil  '"""j! 
bla  point  for  onemualbe  selected,  which,  ifpoiiible,  should  beat  the  lowest  part  of  the  gTOilnds,  that  all  Uir  ii'>™ 
necessary,  may  have  a  suiai:ient  descent  for  the  easy  Bow  of  the  water.  If  Ihla  it  not  the  case  natunlly,  ^  r* 
central  or  main  draih  must  be  made  tuffloien:ly  deep  at  ilt  outlet  to  permit  the  water  to  paaa  Off  wilhoul  difflcoI'J- 
The  quantity  of  water  to  be  carried  off  muat  determine  whether  the  main  drain  ia  to  be  an  open  or  covered  («u- 
Ifthequaoliiy  of  water  ia  large,  an  open  drain  ii  to  ba  prebrrwli  bat  if  otherwiee,  It  will  ba  battar  thai  lil"  *"* 
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minor  ones  il  ihoulJ  be  oovereil,  offering  ai  il  will  in 
thul  CMS,  leu  obBtnielioa  lo  cuhirafjon.  The  liabilily 
of  all  large  Urains,  such  aa  oetUnil  ones  ihould  be,  la 
frequent  obitruelions  from  deposils  of  luatler  from  (he 
»iile  itraina,  renciera  il  necesiary  Ihat  in  nuking  Ihem 
thii  fact  •boukl  be  Ircpl  in  view,  »s  open  drains  can 
be  more  reatlily  cleared  Ihan  covered  ones,  if  by  acci- 
dent (hey  are  obslrucled. 

Fig.  68,  represeali  one  of  (hese  low  mcaitow*.     D. 
■heW9  (he  central  drain,  L.  6.  (he  drain  pa^aing  around 
■    il  nl  (he  base  of  the  hills  to  cut  off  the  springs,  and  O. 
marira  the  oullBt  rthich  conveys  [he  walct  inio  tha 
brook  fi.     The  cross  aeclion  K"'en,  shows  the  nature 
of  the  Btrata,  wi(h  spring*  rising  from  the  porous  lay- 
er marked  6.  into  Uie  aurfaec  swamp.     Il  is  evident 
,^  then,  that  a  drain  around  the  meadow  will  not  make  il 
;i  diy;  to  do  this,  drains  must  be  cut  from  Ibese  springy 


side  dr 


lierlying  the 

oog,  rests  on  a  porous  one  that  would  reailily  admit 
the  water  to  flow  off  coujd  it  roach  it.    A  knowledge 
of  the  geological  slrucWre  of  the  diBtricI,  will  enabla 
one  generally  to  determine  this  point.     When  such  il 
the  case,  if  a  well  or  boring  is  made  through  tlie  im- 
[larvioiis  strata  as  at  C,  the  sereral  drains  may  be  con- 
ducted lo  that  poini,  and  (he  whole  made  perfecdy  dry. 
No  boring  of  this  kind  should,  however,  be  a(tempt*d 
until  (he  nature  of  the  strata  below  is  underatood;  as  in 
some  eases,  insleail  of  sinking,   water  would 
be  found  rliiog  to  the  uirface,  and  increaiing 
the  evil  it  was  inlendcit  10  obviate. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  had  reference  to 
Iho^  necessity  and  pro|>er  management  of 
(bains  where  the  watrr  arises  from  flpringij 
but  (here  is  a  large  portion  of  oursoils,  whera 
from  the  compact  or  clayey  nature  of  thesob- 
■oil,  the  rain  or  siyrface  water  does  not  past 
away  freely,  but  remains  iiniil  carried  off  by 
eraporatioa,  or  the  slow  process  of  absorption 
Id  such  ■  soil.  Such  soils  are  of  necessity 
cold,  as  all  evaporating  surfaces  rapidly  carry 
offbeat,  and  the  vegetation  on  them  will  al- 
ways be  sickly  and  defective,  since  the  roots 
of  all  cultivated  plauUi,  if  constantly  submer- 
ged, cannot  perform  (heir  functions  In  a  pro* 
per  or  healthy  manner.  They  will  also  be 
shallow,  ami  resist  all  attempls  al  deepening, 
as  clay,  in  water,  even  if  disturbed  by  (be 
!  plow,  will  soon  rtm  together,  and  become  a* 
I  compact  as  before.  The  only  way  then,  to 
I  bring  such  soils  Into  a  stale  At  for  productloD 
B  and  easy  cultivation,  (o  make  (hem  deep  and 
"  *     ■      ■         ■  ■"    drain 


I  fertile,  is  to  thoroughly  dral 
,  paratory  operation.     I(  has 


long  been  known 
-  ...»  ~...  u.  whicb  a  considerable  proportion 
_    .  .  of  clay  existed  were  among  the  stronges(  and 

.rig.  6e.  best,  particularly  for  whealj  but  (hey  were  so 

AfltBllo  enlliTiM,  owing  (o  their  sdSiiess  and  Iheir capability  to  retain  moisture,  (ha(  lighter  soils  have  reaeived, 
M<1  ^Mtf,  a  deciilol  preference.  Thorough  draining,  as  pracliced  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  adopted  lo  a  cgn- 
si"<risMi  extant  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  country,  has  materially  lessened  the  labor  of  cDldva(ing  such 
mAs  md  in  many  cans  donbleil  their  value  and  productiveness.  Once  drained,  they  can  be  deepened,Bml  made 
poiaaaWe  K>  atmospheric  influences,  the  action  of  manure  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  labor  of  cullivalioo  pro- 
poHiaasUr  reducol. 

71w  aoMibti  of  drains  necessary,  their  nature  and  depth,  will  be  depending  on  the  compactness  of  the  toll, 
Om  tenicily  with  which  water  is  re(ained,  or  (ha  quan(i(y  it  annually  receives  from  the  surface  or  otherwise.     As 
il  rale,  the  cirains  should  be  sa  near  eacli  other,  (hat  no  water  will  real  on  Ihs  surface,  between  them,  for 


lay  tiHie  after  rain,  or  which  a 

•let;  baa  so  long  as  (he  water  iloes  not  readily  leave  d 

■■ued  Uiat  the  full  beneflt  of  draining  has  not  been  al 

now  Wilder  eonsideraliiM,  are  usually  nearly  level,  and  when  Qrst  cleared  a 

deoayed  vegetable  maUer,  called  muck.  Perhaps  Iher;  is  no  surer  indication  of  a  retentive  and  col 
tki«k  •ur&ee  covering  of  '  muck,'  and  yel  the  new  settlei-,  unacquainted  wilh  Ihe  science  of  sgrieullure,  would  be 
Tcry  IPuIy  to  consider  the  presence  uClliis  aubalance  aa  one  of  Ihe  most  favorable  indications  of  richness  and  fer- 
tility. In  commencing  a  ry^tem  of  draining,  one  of  die  first  sLeps  is  to  ascertain  their  proper  direction  by  leveling. 
This  is  in  mou  cases  readily  detcrmineit  by  (he  eye  alone,  but  where  any  doubt  can  exist,  or  impbrtanl  consequen- 
ces ue  dp[tending  on  the  result,  certainty  sliould  be  secured  by  the  spirit  level  or  square.  Tn  no  case  where  cons i- 
drrable  water  can  be  eipee'.ed  to  flow  in  them,  should  (lie  descent  be  great;  ss  in  such  case,  the  wear  of  the  ciir- 
rem  ivill  Nion  ilestroy  (hem,  or  leniler  them  useless.  A  greater  qumber  of  drains,  by  which  the  water  can  be  con- 
'bKMd  Inaalely  into  an  open  one,  or  one  of  suffi-:ient  capacity  to  allow  it  all  to  i>ass  off  without  danger,  is  the  better 
WBT,  wkMvthe  water  is  in  large  quantities,  or  liable  lo  colleat  in  that  slate.  ' 

The  nec««i(y  of  relieving  soils  of  (heir  surplus  water  has  long  been  underttood,  apd  open  drains  to  remove  it 
froEB  fhe  aDrbee  have  long  been  used,  but  thorough  draining,  by  calling  nnmeroul  deep  draini^  making  a  wAlet- 


The  distance  may  vary  from  30  (a 
jy  moisture  is  retained,  we  may  be 
bsneStted  by  the  system  of  draining 
'  with  a  covering  of  partially 
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(he  bottom  of, 

coTcring:  (hem. 
in  luch  a  wny  ai  to  form  | 
Vff.  HI.  no  ob((n)elioii  to  cuI1ure,i 

li  of  eompintivBlr  recent  inrenlion  uul  kJoplicm;  uiill 
bu  effl»c(ed  >  complela  revolution  on  Kiili  of  Ihii  elu*,| 
when  the  loeatioo,  4ud  pricM  of  labor  uul  proihtcU  hare- 

renilerej   aucli  s  coone   proper. 

_  depth  of  Jraiiu  ihould  not  be  len 

30  or  36  iuchei,  uiit  in  tome  cue>  i(  may 

be  adTuable  to  go  ilesper  thui  (hii.  The 

modea  of  oonitruclioj;  uiil  filling  draini 

ihoold  be  delermiue'l  tj  the  Dulurs  of  the 

Mil  to  be  dnineil,  and  the  mean*  of 

fllling  B(  command.     In   Scotland  and 

yjigUwii,  draining   (ilea  are  to  a  greal 

extent  u>ed.     Thete  are  made  in  piecei 

of  14  or  16  inche*  in  length,  arched  and 

perforated,  and  proTided  with  a  aor 

which  (he  araheU  piecea  res(,  and 

the  furhce  .of  which  ihe  water  flow*. 

Tilei  hare  not  been  used  (o  any  e: 

in  thia  oountry ;  where  other  material 

ni.  7D,  n  abundant,  it  ii  not  probable  (hey 

will  be.    Figure  69  exbiblta  a  ipecimen  of  druin- 

and  figure  70,  a  mcUod  of  drain  In  which  (he  tils  liai 

b«an  laid.     Id  lafing  lile  drain,  more  care  ia  required  i 

the  filling  in  immediately  alKtve  (hem  (hui  where  othi 

ma(eriaU  are  uaeJ.    Clean  gravel  ia  the  bed  material  (o 

DM  for  a  few  inche*  lOKive  the  tile. 

—  The  moat  common,  and  (he  Ie«a(  eo*( 

■    ly  mode  of  Ailing  draina,  it  shown   ii 
figure*  71  and  72.     Ia  tbeae,  the  woi4(. 
man  ptacea  a  row  of  atones  on  each  aidi 
of  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  leaving  a  free 
qiace  adapted  (o  the  urial  flow  of  water 
in   i(,  (Aer  which,  and  reiling  on  I' 
side  atone*,  are  placed  larger  onea,  eiU 
Aat  or  round,  as  most  convenJenL     ' 
thee*  alonei,   a  thin  layer  of  alraw 
commonly  thrown,  or  fine  hemlocic 
.  pine  branches  may  be  aabatituled.     Tl 

*  ia  to  preven(  the  looie  earth  aa  filled 

from  choking  (he  drain  by  biting  I 
tween  (he  opening*  of  (be  stonea. 
(hit  ■(raw  or  brush,  (he  earth  ia  thrown 
Ptg.Tl.  ^iih  ,  ahovel  al  fipil,  but  afltrwanta  the 

plow  may  be  advantageously  uied  for  fllling  Ihe  i 
When  filled,  (he  eaHh  ihould  be  heaped  a  lilUe  oi 

D  settling,  ahollow  wiltbe 


ich  will  CI 
a  channel,  and  injure  Ihe  c 


1  way, 


and  adapted  lo  the  make  of  the  ground 
and  the  quantity  of  water,  drains  w!" 
last  for  ages,  rarely  if  ever  beeomir 
ob(lruc(sil  in  (he  least,  never  being: 
(be  way  of  any  kind  of  culture,  and 
keeping  the  loil  dry  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

There  are  same  low  land*  which 

reqalre   dntnlng,  ao   aboonding  in 

qnickaandi,  (hat  a  stone  drain  cannot 

be  BCQ*truc[«d,    their   weight  soon 

sinking  them,  or  Ihe  land  tpeedily 

f^  If.  flllhig  tha  water-eoorae,  aad  render- 

Ing'lhem  uaelei*.    In  aach  e*is*  we  have  known  a  dnin 

e<»i>4ruc(«d  of  pine  plank,  one  being  laid  for  (he  bot(om, 

and  two  other*  (bickly  notched  a(  top  and  bottom,  placed 

rooMike  on  this  bottom  one.    With  such  an  indimtioo 

aa  to  enaore  a  current,  thl*  drain  open(ea  admirably, 

neither  ainking  or  fllling,  and  will  laat  for  many  years. 

Varioni  other  matter*  have  been  u*ed  for  Ihe  filling  of 

dnJna,  where  atone  could  not  be  conveniently  procureil. 

Of  (heie,  pine  or  hemlock  broth,  or  amall  trees,  appear 

to  have  iMcn  the  moat  valuable  and  durable.    Judge  Bu- 

et,  in  reclaiming  and  bringing  his  brm  iatoeuKnra,  con- 

rimcted  drain*  of  which  (he  figure*  73  and  74  are  a  spe- 

eimen.    The  ditches  were  made  IS  or  24  incboe  wide, 

and  three  or  fbur  feet  deep.    The  bnwh  need  WM  pine 

Nplln|:i^  cut  into  lenfttit  of  lira  of  tix  feet,  ukI  r 


were  placed  diagonally  in  Ihe  (rencb,  the  bats  ibnti  lal 
towanitthe  ouUet.  When  completed,  the  ditch  wu  tp. 
parently  filled.  The  brush  was  then  welt  trod  down,  iiul 
the  earth  thrown  in  upon  it.  Fig.  73  ibawi  the  htach 
whrai  first  filled— fig.  74  after  the  earth  it  tbrom  rs. 
Drain*  constructed  in  this  maoner,  have  tbui  bi  uuvn- 
ed  an  eicelient  purpose.  When  brush  it  (o  be  titi,  the 
walls  of  the  drain  must  be  cut  perpendienlar. 


It  from  any  of  (hose  noticed  above.  He  illnrti 
tail  ditch  to  be  made  Ihree  feet  wide  al  top  and  thrn  M 
deep,  and  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom.  He  then  HlrOi 
tueh  stone*  a*  are  thin  and  flat,  and  sett  them  oa  tin  M- 
(om  of  the  drain,  (heir  lUinaestedge  or  one  comer  dDva- 
iwarda,  aad  close  to  Ihe  edge  of  the  drain.  Othon  ire 
placed  against  these  in  the  lame  manner,  Bdll  U"  dra""' 
is  filled  acroBS.  On  these,  thin  flat  atone*  are  liidi  ud 
on  these,  olhert  which  wilj  admit  the  passage  of  nas 
are  pUced,  and  above  all,  the  earth  lafllled  lotibttoie 

W  directed.  Hr.  B.  thinkitliilil» 
bottom  of  the  dnLn  diould  t>t  dir 
lowest  in  the  middle,  it  >bo« 
in  fig.  75,  .which  givn  *  **n 
good  representation  ot1h»boU» 
of  the  drain  at  made  by  him,  via 
it*  water  way  of  tlooei. 
There  are  other  nodei  al  ^- 
ingdrnini  adopledi  but  the  sko't 
will  ^ve  correct  nodoai  or  Iht 
melhoda  moet  approved,  oi 
ni-  n.  which  hare  been  aacemlMd  la 

be  luccesstiil.  But  the  nutjkml  of  draining  it  oat  of  '^ 
much  consequence  as  the  draining  ilielf.  I^t  Ihe  nQlie 
but  freed  from  water,  and  it  will  be  teen  that  t  most  ^■ 
lided  improvement  hai  been  eSected;  an  impni>^e°>a'l 
great  a*  it  wiU  be  permanent.  Hilliont  ofacra,  witl><° 
a  few  years,  have,  from  a  state  of  worlblosme*,  •»<" 
converted  into  the  most  valuable  and  prodoctire  liodi "' 
Great  Britain  by  draining,  and  multitudes  of  inslucn 
ly  be  found  in  our  agrioultoral  papers  where  equslil 
favorable  results  have  been  obtained  from  (he  procen.  m 
country.  Indeed,  we  have  never  learned  i  'i'<f^ 
ire,  or  heard  an  individual  who  bad  comneacrd  Uk 
system  of  draining,  and  tested  it*  eflbcts,  that  did  s» 
rpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  unqoalified  approval.  It  il  ("'f 
ith  thorough  draining  that  (he  mbsod 
plow  can  exhibit  i(s  full  efflcacy  in  deepening  anil  iiM- 
lioraiing  soils.  Unleas  the  wa(ercanpsss  off  rewlil)'! l^' 
land  when  moved  by  the  aubK>ii  plow,  will  soon  run  t^ 
gather  and  become  compact  ^  tnil  where  the  water  p»^  . 
"  '  falls,  (ha  soil  remain*  permeable,  the  roah  «  , 
plants  panedata  it  easily,  Ihe  fine  mold  aul  aolable  hu- 
penetrata  and  aombina  with  the  earlhs,  and  is  * 

few  ysan^  the  whole,  as  tow  at  the  plow ' 

b«  changed  front  its  hard  pan  natal*  to  m 


r  Eerlile 
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nWBCTB  IN  WHEAT— (pig.  76.) 

Samt  hhU  of  wheat  in  this  neighborhooi!  have  been 
■^  bymA  the  prewat  searon  by  Iha  jeUow  maggot, 
at  lim«  of  the  wheal  mirlje,  (CedJenHrla  tritiea,) 
■WMtuBoimproperl]' called  the  weevil.  The  parent  of 
<u  atffot  iaa  imall  Bj,  lets  in  aize  than  the  common 
■•rtMoe,  which  depouti  oggt  between  the  lealei  of  the 
ehiff  iboU  the  time  (he  wheal  j>  in  blOMOm,  The  eggs 
u*  gaeriny,  bW  not  alwayg,  tiepoeiled  nest  the  kernel, 
and  Itie  itrrm  nbiists  on  the  juices  which  would  olhet- 
•i*e  iMrWi  the  grain.  The  ewwequence  is,  Ihe  kerne 
»  Bon  «  ten  ilirirele*!,  according  to  the  Dumber  of  iii' 
MM  wkiefa  iofnl  the  head.  We  hive  Men  u  unity  a, 
Wf  1  doien  Bugeola  eromid  >  aingle  kernel,  uid  Iht 
whole  BBDber  in  the  head  coulil  not  have  been  len  than 
ur.  leaving  Dot  one  ■onnd,  plump  gnia.  It  ji 
linaaid  that  thit  in*eetca!i  Into  Ihe  kernel; 
IhuA  (hi*  ii  a  mu(alie~we  have  teen  no  ingluicei  of  (he 
™t— (he  worm  ii  a  limple  maggot,  not  at  ail  calculalei 
wgwwing  Of  boring. 

Thlt  haecl  wai  flrW  noticed  In  th!i  eounliy  about  thi 
Tar  1831  or  •32,  though  it  had  been  known  in  Eoropi 
suyfmnberore.  In  thoie  part*  of  thii  country  whan 
11  *ii  U  int  nMMt  abnmlant,  wo  believe  il  ha>  been  for  i 
fewyeinpMldiiuiniahing,  Wi  are  iaformeil  Uiat  Ihii  ii 
the  fiH  in  Vermont,  New-Hampihire  aad  Maine,  h 
•etnn  to  ha/e  been,  in  ita  flr«  appearance,  nioit  ileittnct- 
I'e  U  ipciag  irtiral,  bat  lately  hai  attacked  the  winter 
what.  Ho  neceatfnl  remedj'  hai  yet  been  luggeateil 
agaiat  if  attKb.  Bome  have  adviaed  the  nupeniioa  of 
vheat  nIhiTc  for  a  few  yean  in  the  iofeeteil  di 
falapt  thit  would  be  the  beH  coane,  at  the 
wonld  that  be  riarTed  out  and  annihilated.  It  hat  bera 
naorkeU  flial  in  (prtng  wheal,  the  early  town  it  gene- 
lally  an!  aOeeletl,  from  die  cireamatance  ol  ila  coming 
ilia  bloom  about  Ihe  time  the  By  it  reaily  lo  depadt  ila 
tp-  Hence  irtiera  tpring  wheat  it  gronn,  the  plan  of 
nviag  lott  hat  been  folkiwed  with  advantage.  That 
nn  the  latter  part  of  Hay  or  Sitl  of  June,  has  genaral- 
if  ooped  DUt  Bj,  but  il  is  very  liable  (o  ruit  when  loWD 

'n  regard  ID  winter  wheat,  the  earlUH  *own  it  geni 

nOy  DKMt  ezempi  from  atlacli— Il  gets  past  bloom  and 

of  (be  way  before  the  fly  is  ready  to  depotil  lis  eggi. 

■"  '■■  mestentive  Ikrmer -' "-' — '-'- 


a  HillhODM, 
^<*k«)it,  mlbnni  us  thai  the  portion  of  hit  wheal  which 
■at  nn  iha  Snt  week  in  Eeplemlier  is  caved,  while  all 
't>*h  vat  towii  after  the  Sodi  of  that  moulh,  it  nearly 
U.  Ur.  Hillhouie  Ifainhi,  Ihal  in  a  teason  like  Ihe  pre- 
■«*,  (he  Kheot  niDtt  be  nimciently  early  (o  peat  out  of 
ftc'iailk'*  before  the  20(h  of  June,  to  be  nfe  from  thit 

Soot  of  Iha  wvnnspaat  into  tiie  papa  or  chryNditilate, 
<t  (he  bead  of  the  wheal,  and  are  winnowed  Out  wilh  (be 
^'■a'.  but  il  is  protiehle  tbegreaternuml>erimdergotraiit- 
^»»JlioB  b  the  ground;  for  (hit  reaaon  II  would  be  bail 
HIicy  lo  low  wheal  ou  the  tame  groimd  two  years 
wnHKHi.  Kollar  sayt  there  is  a  paratltic  iaicct  allied 
la  the  bmity  of  lehneamona,  which  preyi 


ng-  7S,  M  the  bewl  of  this  arliole,  copied  thus  BoUar, 
*°"  the  wheal  midge  in  difiteeol  tiagei,  both  of  (he 
wnnl  die  tuHl  maculAed.    One  taction  of  the  eatilwwt 


teveral  of  the  larvB  within  the  chaff  which  eneltwe*  IbB 
wheal  kernel. 
The  HuaiAji  Flt,  (CtcUam^  dMtrwtor,}  B^'  77. 
Ilia  Of  hat  been  known  In  this  counlry  for  the  last  fizly 
yean,  and  is  probably  the  oause  of  more  injury  lathe  hr- 
taking  the  whole  country  together,  than  any  other 
t.  The  parent  fly  resembles  the  C.  trtiiei,  JntC  da- 
scribed,  (hough  (heir  habila  are  widely  diflerent — (he  on* 
deposi(iag  id  eggs  in  the  head  of  the  grain,  and  (he  oth- 
er near  the  rool  of  the  young  planl.  The  infected  plants 
may  be  readily  known  while  imall,  by  Ihcir  dull  lead  co> 
[or.  Soon  after  (he  wheat  appean  above  the  ground,  the 
Hetflian  fiy  depotila  i(a  egg>  on  the  upper  Or  inner  tide 
~  (he  leaf  near  (he  item,  usually  Bt>ove  the  flrtt  or  se- 
cond joint.  The  eggi  are  very  tniall,  and  can  tearcely 
be  diacamed  by  Ihe  naked  eye.  In  (he  coune  of  four  ot 
Ave  days,  if  the  weather  i*  bvorable,  the  larva,  which 
ar*  of  a  reddish  while  color,  make  their  appearance,  awl 
work  tbair  way  into  (he  theath  formed  by  (he  leaf  around 
'  im.  They  remain  in  the  larvte  tiale  a  longer  oi 
r  time,  according  lo  the  ttale  of  the  wealhsr.  They 
do  not  change  their  bid>ilaUoa  to  pass  into  (be  pupa  ttab^ 
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but  go  through  their  transformation  in  the  place  where 
the  larva  ha«  been  nourished.  The  pupa  is  enveloped  in 
a  dark  brown  case,  and  from  a  litUe  resemblance  to  a 
flax-seedy  Ihis  stage  of  the  insect  has  been  called  the 
*'  flax-seed  state."  As  soon  as  the  fly  comes  out,  it  pre- 
pares for  another  generation  and  dies. 

In  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  cowitry,  the  fly 
often  attacks  the  early  sown  wheat  in  the  ftdl,  and  a  ge- 
neration is  sometimes  produced  before  winter.  The  Lar- 
vee  produced  in  the  fall,  are  supposed  to  be  uninjured  by 
frost,  and  that  they  are  brought  forward  to  maturity  by 
the  warmth  of  spring.  In  the  fly  state,  it  is  nid  a  very 
slight  degree  of  frost  will  destroy  the  insect. 

Thus  far,  the  best  remedy  against  the  Hessian  fly,  has 
been  late  sowing.  By  this  means,  the  fiirmer  avoids  rai- 
tiing  a  crop  of  insects  in  the  fall,  to  be  ready  to  go  on 
with  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  spring.  The  injury 
occasioned  by  the  fly,  is  most  severe  on  poor  and  indif- 
ferent land.  On  rich  soils,  the  iiyury  is  much  less;  the 
vigor  of  the  roots  continuing  to  push  up  new  stalks,  after 
the  fly  has  stoppe<i  its  work.  Where  the  fly  is  known  to 
prevail,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  wheat  only  on  good  Jand, 
and  by  no  means  to  sow  the  same  land  twice  in  success- 
ion. A  top-dressing  of  ashes,  or  any  substance  calcula- 
ted to  give  a  quick  growth,  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  wheat  attacked  by  the  fly.  Burning  the  stubble  has 
been  recommended,  ^me  kinds  of  wheat  are  more  ex- 
empt from  ii^jury  by  this  insect  than  others.  The  Medi- 
terranean wheat  has  been  considered  "  fly-proof,"  and  has 
on  this  account  been  considenibly  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  &c.  Its  security 
against  the  fly  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf,  or  the  sheath,  adhering  so  closely  to  the  stem  that 
the  larvtB  cannot  work  its  way  in.  .  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  an  object  to  sow  this  variety  of  wheat,  though  from  its 
thick  skin  and  dark  color^  it  is  not  considered  so  valuable 
for  flour  as  some  other  kinds. 

Many  yeai-s  ago  there  was  much  controversy  in  regard 
to  the  economy  of  the  Hessian  fly,  but  the  matter  seemed 
to  have  been  pretty  well  settled  until  the  publication  of 
Miss  Margaretla  H.  Morrises  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1840.  She  contended  that  the  egg  from  which  the 
fly  is  produced,  is  deposited  in  the  kernel,  and  as  a  secu- 
rity against  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  recommended  pro- 
curing seed  wheat  ttom  uninfected  districts.  This  has 
been  tried  in  repeated  instances,  but  did  not  prevent  the 
crop  from  being  destroyed  by  the  fly.  Miss  Morris  is 
undoubtedly  mistaken  in  her  notions  of  the  habits  of  the 
fly.  The  larvtt  of  which  she  speaki,  as  having  been  seen 
in  the  kernels  of  wheat,  must  have  been  that  of  some  0th 
er  insect. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  assailed  by  several  parasitic  insects, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Euriftoma  destructor,  (Cera- 
phron  deatrudor  of  Say.)  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  «  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  Hessian  fly,  ttom  being  seen 
in  wheat  fields,  in  vast  numbers,  and  flrom  its  being  found 
to  coma  out  of  the  dried  larv»  skin  of  that  fly.  In  the 
month  of  Jnne,  when  the  maggot  of  the  Hessian  fly  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  flax-seeiC  the  Eurytomia  pieroes  it, 
through  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  and  lays  an  egg  hi  the  mi- 
nute hole  thus  made.  From  this  egg  is  hatched  a  little 
maggot  which  devours  the  puiia  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
then  changes  to  a  chrysalis  within  the  shell  of  the  latter, 
through  which  it  finally  eaU  its  way,  after  being  transfor- 
med to  a  Ay.  This  last  change  takes  place  both  in  the 
•Btumn  and  in  the  following  spring.  Soma  of  the  fe- 
males of  this,  or  of  a  elosely  allied  species  of  Eunftoma, 
come  forth  from  the  shells  of  the  Hessian  fly,  without 
wings,  or  with  only  very  short  and  imperfect  wings,  in 
which  form  they  somewhat  resemble  minute  ants.  Two 
more  parasites,  which  Mr.  Herrick  has  not  yet  described, 
also  destroy  the  Hessian  fly,  while  the  latter  is  in  the  pu- 
pa or  flax-seed  state.  Mr.  Herrick  says,  that  the  egg- pa- 
rasite of  the  Hessian  fly  is  a  species  of  PUlygaiter,  that  it 
is  very  abundant  in  the  autumn,  when  it  lays  its  own  eggs, 
four  or  five  together,  in  a  single  egg  of  the  Hessian  fly. 
This,  it  appears,  does  not  prevent  the  latter  ftrom  batch- 
ing, but  the  maggot  of  the  Hessian  Ity  is  unable  to  go 
through  its  transformation,  and  dies  after  taking  the  flax- 
seed form.  Meanwhile  its  intaatine  foes  are  hatohed, 
eome  to  their  growth,  spin  thMaaetrea  little  biowniah  co- 


coons within  the  skin  of  their  victim,  and  m  dae  tune  an 
changed  to  winged  insects,  and  eat  their  way  out  Soch 
are  some  of  the  natural  means,  provided  by  a  bencTolent 
providence,  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  Hei- 
sian  fly.  If  we  are  humiliated  by  the  refiectian  tlist  the 
Author  of  the  universe  should  have  made  erea  smiU  and 
feeble  insecU  the  instruments  of  His  power,  and  that  He 
should  occasionally  permit  them  to  become  .the  aeourgei 
of  our  race,  ought  we  not  to  admire  His  wisdom  ia  the 
formation  of  the  still  more  humble  agents  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  arrest  the  work  of  destruction.** 


THE  DARK  A0£3. 


The  learned  of  the  present  day  Ulk  most  oomplaoeotlj 
of  the  dark  ages,  those  times  when  the  grsat  naaBof 
mankind  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  contented  with  their 
ignorance,  and  looked  with  moat  suspicious  glancea  on 
any  one  who  dared  to  think  or  act  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  multitude.  The  cause  of  this  is  ettily  explainei 
Knowledge  in  an  mdividual,  is  a  constant  reproof  to  thoie 
who  have  it  not;  and  always  produces  in  them,  one  of 
two  eflhcts,  a  desire  for  similar  acquisitions,  or  an  inteoie 
hatred  of  the  possessor.  We  are  accustomed  lo  apeak  ai 
though  these  dark  ages  had  passed}  but  the  foUowisf 
from  the  Farmer's  Cabinet  will  show  dial  so  br  aa  agri- 
culture is  concerned,  there  are  places  where  the  daA 
shadows  are  still  lingering.  We  hope  for  the  boooc  of 
our  country,  such  places  are  not  numerous.  The  extoct 
is  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  endeaToriaft, 
in  connection  with  his  ordinary  business,  to  obtain  a  fev 
subscribers  for  that  valuable  paper. 

<<  I  have  lately  taken  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  --— 
and  returned  by  a  different  road.  I  saw  but  one  baildiaf 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  apology  for  a  han. 
<  How  do  you  manage  without  bams,'  said  I  to  one  of  the 
best  farmers  I  met  with.  <  Oh,'  said  he,  <  we  have  noose 
for  bams,  we  have  nothing  to  put  in  them.*  '  How  do 
thresh  your  wheat  7'  I  inquired :  <  We  do  not  make  anj 
wheat.*    « Your  r>'e  then  V    <  We  do  not  make  any  rje' 

*  What  do  you  do  with  your  hay  V  « Neither  do  we  make 
any  hay,'  was  his  reply.  *  What  do  you  give  yonr  honei 
during  the  winter  V  <  The  tops  and  blade»  of  the  conL' 
'  And  how  are  your  cows  provided  for  V  '  We  let  Ihcai 
take  their  chance  in  the  fields  among  the  stalks;  they 
make  out  to  live  till  spring.'  The  same  fiurmer  told  me 
he  had  not  manured  an  acre  of  land,  nor  a  hill  of  con 
for  nine  years !  <  A  nd  what,'  I  asked,  <  is  an  average  crop 
of  com  7'  <  A  barrel  to  the  thousand  hills.'  <  And  hov 
mttiiv  hills  do  you  reckon  to  the  acre  V    « Two  thousand.' 

*  And  how  many  bushels  io  «be  barrel  ?'  *  Five.*  /  Then 
your  crop  of  com  is  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. '  *  Ves,  we 
are  satisfied  with  that,  and  half  of  us  do  not  get  that 
much.'  <  Have  you  marl  here,'  I  inquired.  '  Yea*  we 
have  plenty  of  it  three  or  four  feet  below  the  lorface,  but 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  dig  it.'  I  mentioned  your  Fou 
drette^<  O,'  said  he  <  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  hsrrel, 
would  make  it  cost  too  much.'  Seeing  a  little  girl  bou- 
ly  engaged  in  shaking  a  quart  bottle,  I  asked  whit  she 
had  in  it  7  She  answeretl  creamy  and  that  she  was  nu- 
king butter!  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  fanner  who 
has  a  horse  and  cart — a  wooden  plow,  rope  tnces,  and  a 
com-husk  collar,  and  a  quart  bottle  to  churo  his  butter  iB> 
feels  himself  amply  prepared  for  conducting  a  f^m  u 
these  <iigg<fis,  without  wasting  a  doUar  a  year  in  payrnf 
for  the  Farmer's  Cabinet !"  «  A  most  legitimate  conclu- 
sion traly,'' adds  the  Editor. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  obstinate  adherence  to  anti- 
quated and  miaous  opinions  may  oecasionally  be  founi 
among  fisrmers.  We  know  a  man  who  resided  on  s  w'^ 
fisrm  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  who  glorieiUut 
he  has  never'  sown  a  bushel  of  plaster  and  scarcely  s  bush- 
el of  clover  seed  upon  it  during  that  time*  The  practise 
of  manuring  he  discountenance  wholly;  ami  as  anstnw 
consequence,  his  farm  originally  of  the  best  qoalitT)  ha€ 
become  so  reduoed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  u 
to  satisfy  his  erediton.  Such  asen  should  have  lived  eea* 
tunes  ago,  or  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  nuurch  of  improve* 
men!  is  eiHicemed,  they  might  find  a  suitable  resideo^  m 
the  district  described  by  the  coRwqpoiideBt  of  the  Oshi- 
net 
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JSoxf^%n   <2r0rres))on2^ettcc. 

MR.  NORTON'S  LETTERS— No.  II. 

Laboratory  of  the  Ax.  Chcm.  AasociaUoD, ; 
Edtnbu/gh,  July  1, 1844.     < 
BisMxa.  Editors — I  regret  that  my  excursiona  during 
die  liit  two  or  three  weeks,  though  most  interesting  in 
other  points  of  view,  have  not  generally  heen  through  a 
hi^UyenUivated  part  of  the  country,  and  have  notthcre- 
Sott  ^TCB  me  many  new  facts  of  importance  in  Agri- 
caktnrt.    While  in  Yorkshire,  however,  for  a  few  days, 
in  oonpsny  with  Prof.  Johnston,   I  visited  the  &rm  of 
Mr.  ftles,  so  well  known  as  a  successful  breeder  of  Short 
Rons.    As  you  have  undoubtedly  had  descriptions  of 
hiiitDek  from  those  far  more  com}ietent  to  judge  of  their 
merits  than  myself,  I  will  only  say  that  they  seemed  to 
me  Bore  nearly  peHeet  in  many  respects,  than  any  ani- 
naJf  I  hare  ever  seen.    I  was  especially  struck  with  the 
knovleitge  which  Mr.  Rates  evidently  possesses  of  the 
sabfect  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  life.   Every 
AsMrican  agrieulturist  who  visits  England  ought  to  see 
Ihit  Moek,  as  afibrdiog  a  notable  example  of  the  efibot  of 
esre  and  judgment  in  breeding.    From  Air.  Bates*  cour- 
teous jBaoner  saul  hospitable  attentions  to  our  party,  it 
woeld  seem  safe  to  ensure  a  kind  reception  of  any  gen- 
tleann  who  should  visit  Kirkleavington. 

Siaee  coming  to  Edinburgh  I  have  received  several 
aanbeisof  the  Cultivator,  and  in  those  forlVIayand  June 
I  aotieed  paragraphs  founded  on  statements  in  English 
papen,  respecting  Guano  from  the  islands  of  tlie  North 
Sea,  Intimating  that  they  were  expected  in  a  great  degree 
to  supercede  those  from  Africa  and  Peru,  and  also  that 
like  deposites  might  be  found  on  Newfoundland  and  oth- 
er islaids  of  the  North  American  coast.    Prof.  Johnston 
has  kindly  ftiraisbed  me  with  information  on  this  ])oint, 
vhieh  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  your  readers.    I 
•coeloie  the  rewlts  of  analyses  of  two  specimens  sent  fromj 
itae  Hebrides  as  samples  of  these  guanos,  and  by  way  of; 
coidzast,  those  of  some  of  the  best  from  Africa  and  South 
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A%al^€g  ofth€  Hebrides  Guanos. 
and  water,  widi  a  aliglit  trace  of  ammo- 


'Oooixaonaik.sa^^hateof  soda,  Ac., 

trfimef  of  atumioauidofiron,  •    •    •    • 

of  liBM,  mafsnena,  ftc, 

r,  (BKces  of  quartz,  and  a  little  mica,) 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

70.44  76.ril 

3  67  3^ 

1.63  2.43 

1.47  1.13 

2i?.99  17.43 


100.      100. 

A  momentary  inspection  will  satisfy  us  tliat  no  extra- 
oninaiy  lertiltzing  properties  are  possessed  by  these 
<lcpoBif%  and  the  analysis  also  proves,  not  only  that  the 
vame  and  storms  have  carried  away  tlic  amimoniacal  and 
other  solable  salts  if  ever  there,  but  that  the  phosphates 
nerer  were  present  in  large  quantity,  for  they  beyig  in- 
solBMe  woold  still  have  remained.  It  is  thus  evident 
fbese  so  called  guanos,  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable 
and  quartz,  and  contain  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  doog  of  birds,  even  in  tlie  Shetland  caves,  whence 
•ome  specimens  have  been  brought.  That  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  true  guanos  as^  to  fertilizing  pro- 
perties, the  following  analyses  will  show.  The  ammo- 
nia Bcpaiately,  is  not  determined  in  any  of  these.  It' 
WBBlly  amonats  to  from  4  to  12  per  cent. 

Aitaiy$e$  of  two  Ouanoa,  Itoth  A/riatn, 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Waier, 17.41  16,79 

Orgaek,  anUer  and  anunoniaca]  saJts,    ......    56.33  BIB3 

CoamoD  Mb  and  sulphate  of  eoda, 4.92  4.90 

Pboapbaie  of  Umi;  and  attlue  pjiospbete  of  miupicaia,  •    16.23  22.85 

<^rtanrte  of  lime,  magnesia,  fcc., 3-64  160 

jyMoasaisaer, 0.57  1.13 

too.     100. 
^iMlyrif  4(f  two  Guanoe;  No.  1  from  the  Jdand  qf  Ichaboe 

«a  tJbe  4^Wm»  eooBt^  and  ih^  otk^r  from  P€ru. 
„  Na  1.  No.  2. 

Jwrind'colalile  ammonia, 15.27     3.14 

ftpnif  mttter  and  ammontacal  salts, 51.44    63.52 

Hill  mMbii  to  water,  eonaMn;  of  aulphaie  and  muri* 

Bte  of  soda, 


noqiiale  oflfme  and  a  Bttle  phosphate  of  magneafa, 
C^maaies  ofOme,  magnesia,  fte , 


bJEO 
a57 
21.11 
6.11 


602 

l.l€ 

22.201 

4.96 


lOlL     lOQk 


The  Peruvian  guano,  No.  2,  is  remarkable  for  Che 
small  quantity  of  water  present,  and  both  of  the  two  laii 
for  the  very  large  proportion  of  phosphates.  Is  it  won* 
ilerful  that  those  manuresi,  compounded  almost  entirely  of 
substances  so  bencacial  and  essential  to  all  crops,  should 
be  sought,  as  is  the  case  in  this  countiy,  with  great  avid- 
ity. The  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  A  carcO' 
of  1000  tons  which  arrived  at  Liverpool  a  short  Um 
since,  sold  at  once,  at  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  pouads 
per  ton.  Such  as  the  dry  Peruvian,  No.  2,  would  readUv 
bring  thirteen  pounds,  or  sixty-two  and  a  half  dollart^ 
and  this  too  while  nearly  four  hundred  vessels  are  eiu 
gaged  in,  or  fitting  out  for  this  business.  The  abov» 
analyses  were  selected  from  about  seventy  which  h«m 
been  made  of  different  specimens,  during  the  past  yca^ 
in  this  Laboratory.  From  the  great  demand,  it  foUowi^ 
of  course,  that  adulteration  is  practiced,  and  this  tooi 
e^^nsively.  One  person  purchased  some,  whioh 
found  to  contain  about  70  per  cent  of  chalk.  With  _ 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  give  the  smell,  and  Pt 
some  flnely  ground  spent  tan-bark  to  give  the  color,  it  U 
quita  easy  to  imiute  the  appearance  of  guano  sufficieottr 
well  to  deceive  the  luipracticed.  '  '  ''^' 

It  is  hoped  that  this  revelaUon  will  not  open  » 
new  branch  of  speciilation  to  any  of  my  ingenious  bro- 
ther Yankees,  for  our  reputation  in  that  way  is  quite  high 
enough  here  already.    Yours  very  tiiily,  ^^ 

John  P.  Noaroir.    ; 

fiy  the  arrival  of  the  Acadia  steamer  at  Boston  on  (he 
18th  ult.,  we  are  furnished  with  our  regular  flies  of  the 
Mark- Lane  Express,  New  Farmer's  Journal,  IVrmer% 
Herald,  Gardner's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  to 
the  3d  of  July— also  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  London,  and 
the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh,  for  July.  By  this 
arrival,  we  also  received  for  the  first  time,  the  Irieh 
Farmer's  Gazette;  the  Ayrshire  Agriculturist,  and  the 
Doncaster,  Notthigham  and  Lincoln  Gazette— valuable 
papers,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  reguUtfly 
hereafter. 

The  weathes,  crops,  &c.— In  England,  the  weather 
had  continued  generally  dry,  up  to  the  25th  of  June,  about 
which  period  copious  showers  occurred  in  many  places* 
WAeat  is  generally  good,  but  spring  grains  and  grasa 
have  suSTereil  much  from  drouth,  and  will  give  but  tt 
poor  yield.  The  scarcity  of  grass  has  oocaaioned  Che 
markets  to  be  crowded  with  store  stock,  the  prices  of  wbleh 
range  ver^*  low.  Some  anxiety  is  sfiU  manifested  amoa^ 
the  English  farmers,  in  regard  to  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  foreign  live-stock.  Large  exporta  of  the  fti^i^ 
English  animals  have  been  made,  showing  that  the  eon* 
tinental  graziers  and  flock-masters  are  using  every  eflbrt 
to  improve  their  stock  in  order  to  compete  snoceHftinj 
with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

American  beef,  pork,  and  cheese,  was  selling  in  the 
English  ports  in  considerable  quantities  at  fair  prices. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  has  not  been  so  great  a 
deficiency  of  rain.  The  wheat  is  generally  goo(|^  and 
other  crops  it  is  hoped  will  be  at  least  middling. 

The  Great  Show  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society  of  liSngteM^ 
is  to  be  held  at  Southampton,  July  23,  24,  25,  ?fi  that 
of  the  Highland  Society  at  Glasgow,  Aug.  7,  8,  9— 4faae 
of  the  Irish  Society,  at  Dublin,  Aug.  14,  15.  At  the  Irish 
Exhibition,  a  "  challenge  cup,"  of  the  value  of  100  so- 
vereigns (near  $500,)  given  by  P.  Purcell,  Eaq.  is  to  be 
awarded  tor  the  best  animal  In  the  neat  cattle  flawgg 
The  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Highland  Socie^a 
amount  to  $7,500,  being  the  largest  list  ever  oObred. 

Food  of  Labobebs  in  Habvest.— A  writer  oo  &• 
comparative  merits  of  difierent  modes  of  reaping,  in  Oie 
last  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Agrieol- 
tural  Society,  says,  "  I  deprecate  the  practice  of  o^wk  , 
tasking  young  women  in  gathering  heavy  crops^  as  eBNlg&:- 
oppression.    Half  the  number  of  those  hired  to  gatbei;if>? 
not  being  habituated  to  active  employment,  it  is  narsa* 
sonable  to  expect  them  to  do  as  much  at  an  ooea|MtioB| 
perhaps  the  most  active  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  In. 
field  labor,  fts  those  inured  to  it    To  alleviate  this  hard* 
ship,  for  the  first   week  of  harvest,  e^ieciailir  If  Cha 
weaOher  be  winay  my  plan  it  to  make  the  reap«f  rti^ 
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twenty  minutei  whenerer  I  pereeWe  it  requisite,  and  I 
And  it  m  plan  both  humane  and  profttable."  In  a  note, 
the  writer  sayfl — « It  deieiree  (o  be  noted  that  the  food 
of  the  reapers,  whose  work  has  been  stated  above,  con- 
sisted of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milic  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, and  potatoes  for  dinner,  with  abundance  of  oat-cakes 
and  milk  at  every  meal.  All  whom  I  know  that  have 
harvested  in  the  south,  [England,  we  presume,]  assure 
jne  that  tiiey  cannot  do  so  much  work  there,  because  the 
diet  consists  of  porridge  and  milk,  with  bread  at  dinner 
only." 

What  would  women  in  this  country  say  to  laboring  in 
llie  harvest-field,  even  under  the  <'  humane  plan*'  of  this 
wriCerT  and  what  would  be  thought  of  the  farmer  in  this 
country  who  should  feed  his  harvest-hands  on  nothing 
but  *'  porridge  and  milk,"  potatoes,  and  oat-cakes  7 
Let  us  be  tha^cful  that  women  are  not  here  made  «hew- 
ert  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and  that  our  ]aborer» 
are  supplied  with  those  articles  of  animal  food  which 
contain  th^  most  substantial  elements  of  nutrition  and 
itrcngth, 

^  ^^rZ — In  *<  fetches  of  Cast  Lothian  HustMuiJry,''  it 
la  said  lime  was  formerly  used  extensively,  it  having 
been  found  of  the  greatest  efficacy  on  strong  clayey  land. 
It  is  now  only  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  more 
than  half  the  lime-kilns  at  present  lying  idle.  This,  it  is 
■aid,  arises  firom  the  circumstance  that  land  once  tho- 
roughly limed,  derives  comparatively  little  advantage 
fron^  and  may  be  injured  by  a  further  application  of  this 
«i1»stance  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  first  dose. 

Cultivation  or  Turnefs. — The  editor  of  the  London 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  fertilizing  tenden- 
cy of  the  tumep  crop,  says—"  We  have  seen  fields  so  cul- 
tivatetl  that  a  handful  of  earth  could  not  be  taken  up  in 
them  which  was  not  full  of  these  silken-looking  fibres 

nts) ;  and  so  vigorous  was  the  growth  of  the  crop  in 
part  of  the  field,  that  on  digging  a  pit,  these  fibres, 
^recognized  by  their  appearance  and  taste,)  were  found 
to  have  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  JjsMfUtV^ 

Wheat  in  Dnzixs. — From  the  same  authority  as  that 
siboTe  quoted,  we  learn  that  100  acres  of  wheat  together, 
bad  produced  by  the  drill-mode  of  sowing,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  the  best  judges,  five  quarters  (40  bush^ 
«Ii)  per  aere. 

▲strLTBEATioK  OF  Makvris.— Great  fraud  is  prac- 
tSaad  in  Bngland  by  the  adulteration  of  some  kinds  of  ma- 
nures. By  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  GUirdener^ 
Chronicle,  it  appears  that  a  substance  which  had  been 
•old  as  \ton»  tuhy  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  eighty- 
Me  percent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  In  this  ease 
the  ftirmer  had  been  paying  lOT.  for  every  thirty  shillings 
worth  of  manure.  In  other  cases  the  bones  had  been  in- 
creased in  weight  by  soaking  them  in  water— making,  in 
every  ton  of  bones,  about  seven  hundred  weight  of  wa- 
ter. Substances  sold  as  guano,  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain seventy -five  per  cent  of  brick-dust— and  in  other  in- 
itahces  a  large  proportion  of  saw-dust,  clay,  or  ground 
bark.  John  Bull  might  offlet  this  against  Brother  Jon- 
athan's wooden  pumpkki-seeds  and  horn  flints. ' 

Yaiuable  Cow. — Mr.  James  Geach,  of  Penrounder, 
in  the  parish  of  Sithney,  has  a  cow  that,  with  ordinary 
keep,  produced  last  year  350  lbs.  of  butter.  She  calved 
in  March  last,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  she 
will  produce  as  much'this  year. 

Ck)0D  Farming. — A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  says — <<  Good  productive  farming  does  not  de- 
pend upon  these  things,  so  much  as  upon  draining,  deep 
and  frequent  plowing,  clearing  the  land  from  all  other 
plants-  but  those  you  desire  to  grow,  early  seeding,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  preserving  every  decayed  vegetable 
matter  that  can  be  found,  either  on  or  off*  the  farm,  and 
mixing  it  judiciously  with  the  excrement  of  a  well-se- 
lected stock  of  animals  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
•oU,  preserving  the  mixtures  in  properly  constructed 
yards  and  tanks.'^ 

Composts. — ^The  same  correspondent  recommends, 
tcom  his  own  experience,  a  compost  made  a^  follows, 

th^  quantity  mentioned  being  sufficient  for  one  acre : 

«<  fxLi  8  bushels  of  crush  ed  bonte  into  a  dry  shed,  and  add 
firom  time  to  time,  ai  they  oome  to  hand  from  the  ftrm-l 


house,  or  as  they  can  be  procured  elsewhere,  24  bosbeli 
of  ashes  (wood  are  the  best,)  and  eiftpty  upon  the  mass, 
foom  day  to  day,  Ihe  contents  of  the  chamber  utensils;  to 
be  stirred  and  mixed  occasionally.  At  least  6  or  8  acres 
may  be  thus  manured  at  a  iarm  consisting  of  ss  mssj 
persons." 

Tckenp-Flt.— I  have  found  that  half  an  oonce  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  a  pound  of  tumep-seed,  preTents  the 
ravages  of  the  fly.  The  experiment  is  easy,  and  his  not 
been  known  in  any  case  to  fail.  I  have  used  this  plan 
with  success  for  several  years,  and  have  not  lost  a  single 
tumep.  It  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  my  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  in  no  case  has  it  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  young  tumep  from  the  fly.^J.g.  OazetU. 

Manuring   with  Loam  and  Clat  in  a  boasted 
STATE. — Professor  Chs.  Sprengel  recommends  bumiai^ 
or  roasting  clay  for  manure.    After  alluding  to  (he  ides 
that  is  by  some  entertadned  that  the  use  of  burnt  clay 
would  render  the  use  of  dung  superfluous,  he  says  v— <<A1- 
though  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  fact,  still  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  by  roasted  clay  or  loam  one  substance 
is  eonreyed  tp  th^  aoU^  which  is  a  most  important  ingre- 
lUent  of  dung,  viz.  nitnogen.    Because,  if  a  loam  or  clay 
is  roasted,  which   contain  already  protoxfde  of  iron  or 
manganese,  or  in  which  these  substances  are  formed  da- 
ring burning  from  the  oxide  oi  iron  or  manganese,  am- 
monia will  be  formed  the  moment  thai  water  and  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  atmospheric  air  have  access,  as  the  pro- 
toxides of  iron  and  manganese  decompose  the  ivater  and 
combine  with  its  oxyg^  into  an  oxide,  by  which  the 
hydrogen  will  be  set  free,  which  wiU  then  unite  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  ammonia,  the  latter  being  either 
condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  clay,  or  received  by  the 
moisture  which  is  at  hand.    That  this  process  really  takes 
place,  I  have  found  by  many  experiments,  on  which  ac- 
count I  recommend  that  sort  of  clay  or  loam  for  rosstiog; 
which  are  rich  in  iron  or  mang^ese.    A  caleolatioB 
made  by  me  shows,  that  if  the  clay  or  loam  used  for  the 
manuring  of  one  acre  contains  1000  lbs.  protoxide  of  iroa 
or  manganese,  there  is  a  possibility  that  100  lbs.  of  am- 
monia will  be  formed,  which  (as  wo  know  already)  will 
produce  a  great  eflbct.'*  y 

LucEBNE.— In  no  former  period  have  I  experieoced 
the  value  of  lucerne,  as  during  the  present  protracted 
drouth ;  I  have  now  nearly  finished  my  first  crop,  which 
I  have  been  cutting  g^reen  for  horses  and  ca#ii,  much  of 
which  measures  in  height  36  inches,  and  is  very  thick  on 
the  ground ;  my  second  crop  is  from  24  to  26  inch- 
es high,  and  equally  as  thick  a  plant  as  the  first 
I  am  now  about  cutting  this  for  hay,  and  I  think  I 
have  more  weight  per  acre  of  my  second  crop  than  is 
grown  this  season  on  four  or  five  acres  (first  crop)  of  the 
general  average  of  pasture  grounds  now  mowing.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  aflected  by  the  severe 
drouth,  which  I  sOtribnte  to  the  very  great  depth  the 
roots  run  down;  for  I  have  heard  (and  which  I  doabt 
not)  instances  of  lucerne  roots  being  found  frt>m  10  to  14 
feet  below  the  sur&ce.  I  would  again  urge  all^  whether 
farmers  or  not,  to  try  and  grow  lucerne,  for  of  all  sum- 
mer food  for  horses  this  is  the  very  best;  I  am  inclined 
to  -say  likewise  nothing  can  be  better  food  for  cows,  for 
my  own  have  lived  entirely  upon  it  the  last  three  weeka^ 
my  feeding  pasture  being  quite  burned  up  for  want  of 
rain,  and  have  produced  a  full  quantity  of  butter.-^ifoffc 
Lane  Exprees, 


REFUSE  OF  THE  TANNERRY. 


"  D.  X."  makes  the  following  inquiries : — **  In  what 
manner  can  the  refuse  of  a  tannery,  as  hair,  bits  of  skin 
and  pieces  of  fiesh  that  ar6  taken  from  the  hide,  best  be 
converted  into  a  manure,  to  be  applied  to  lands  fitted  for 
wheat  or  com? 

Would  such  refiise  mixed  with  bam  yard  manure,  a^- 
es  and  charcoal,applied  to  land  which  is  to  be  sown  with 
wheat  have  a  good  effect  V* 

The  substances  alluded  to,  will  undergo  sufficient  de- 
composition  to  render  them  good  manure  if  laid  in  a  pile 
during  the  sununer.  Ashes  would,  we  should  think,  be 
naefiol  in  preparing  the  heap. 
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The  excellence  and  ralae  of  thb  frnit  are  io  well 
known  as  to  need  no  recommendation.  Thfs  is  a  g^ood 
season  of  Che  year  for  transplanting.  Mr.  Kenrick's  da- 
icriptioD  of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  as  given  in  the  "New 
Aneriean  Qrchardist,"  is  as  follows : 

(( For  the  reception  of  the  plants,  the  gprounds  may  be 
trenehcd  twenty  inches  deep,  and  a  quantity  of  half-rotted 
laaaare  incorporated  to  half  this  depth.     For  economy, 
it  is  also  recommended  in  the  final  transplanting,  to  set 
the  plants  in  beds  of  four  rows  each ;  the  rows  running 
in  a  loop itodinal  direction ;  the  distance  between  the  beds 
Tuyiog  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  according  to  the 
roots  to  be  planted,  as  some  varieties  require  much  more 
space  than  others.    During  the  first  year,  the  runners  to 
be  earefolly  destroyed  before  they  have  taken  root. 
Arooad  sneh  as  show  fruit,  grass  or  straw  is  placed; 
(Keen  reeommends  the  same,  for  the  plant  derives  its 
naau  from  this  eireumstance.)  .  This  protects  alike  the 
soil  from  washing  rains,  from  a  scorching  sun,  and  the 
conseqoeBt  evaporation  of  Its  moisture;  it  protects  the 
frait  fh>m  becoming  soiled.     But  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  this  covering  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  soil 
kept  elear  of  weeds  by  the  hoe  till  autumn.    In  autumn, 
all  die  spaees,  including  the  alleys,  to  be  dug  carefully 
orcr  wift  a  pronged  fork,  so  as  not  to  injure  their  roots, 
fioft  Keen  snd  B&.  Knight,  however,  direct  manure  to 
be  applied  before  this  last  operation  is  commenced,  and 
Mr.  Knight,  has  particularly  cautioned  against  digging  so 
deep  as  to  disturb  the  roots,  as  it  weakens  the  force  of  the 
pints,    The  second  summer  Lindley  states  that  the  plant 
will  bear  their  best  crop  and  finest  fruit;  the  beds'  and 
-outside  of  the  allejrs  should  be  covered  with  mown  grass, 
or  with  straw,  three  or  four  inches  thick;  by  this  meth- 
od, he  slates  he  has  found  the  fruit  not  only  more  abun- 
dut,  but  of  finer  quality." 

«  hi  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  following  mode  is  often 
adopted:— The  vinea  are  usually  transplanted  in  August. 
The  rows  are  formed  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
aamder.  The  runners,  during  the  first  year,  are  de- 
^roycd.  In  the  second  year  they  are  sufi'ered  to  grow 
-and  fill  the  hiterval,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
whole  of  the  old  rows  are  turned  under  with  the  spade, 
and  the  rows  are  thus  shilted  to  the  middle  of  the  space. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  every  second  year.  Ano- 
ther mode  which  may  be  recommended  generally,  is  to 
plut  the  strawberries  in  rows  thirty  inches  asunder  and 
aioe  iaebes  distant  in  the  row,  and  suffer  the  vines  to  ex- 
fead  Co  the  width  of  eighteen  inches,  leaving  twelve 
iaehes  for  an  alley;  allow  eighteen  inches  width  to  the 
alleys,  and  three  feet  asunder  to  the  rows;  and  to  form 
new  beds  every  three  years^  or  never  suffer  the  bed  to  ex- 
ist OTer  fonr  years;  and  to  plant  out  in  Au^t  in  prefer- 
ence to  Spring.''  Some  good  horticulturuts,  however, 
prefer  planting  in  spring. 

tfaeh  has  been  said  about  the  sex  and  character  of  the 
riiawberry.  It  is  defined  by  botanists  as  belonging  to 
the  Older  of  plants,  (koiandria  PolygMa,)  which  have 
(he  Bule  and  female  organs  in  the  same  fiower, — yet 
some  hare  contended  that  it  is  diaeiOM  in  its  character — 
that  is  producing  the  male  and  female  orgsuis  on  difier- 
caC  plsnls.  The  theory  'advocated  by  Mr.  Longworth, 
of  Cinemnati,  and  which  is  probably  correct,  is|,  that  ev- 
ery blossom  contains  both  the  male  and  female  organs  in 
SfreaCer  or  less  degree  of  perfection;  but  that  in  some 
varieties  the  diflbrent  organs  are  not  developed  in  the 
^  proportion  to  insure  fructification.  In  some  kinds, 
the  female  organs,  (pistils)  are  defective,  in  others,  the 
Bale,  (Stamens.)  iJiose  varieties  in  which  the  femaU 
opms  are  disproportionably  developed,  though  when 
left  to  themselves  they  are  gen^plly  sterile,  will  often 
Kodoce  fruit  of  extraordinary  size  when  brought  in  con- 
^  vith  plants  in  which  the  maU  organs  are  largely 
^eloped;  bat  there  are  some  varieties  in  which  the  fe- 
male organs  are  so  defective,  and  the  male  organs  are  so 
Bach  predominant,  that  fiiey  cannot  be  fhictified,  and 
*K)  therefore,  nndnr  all  eireumstanees,  totally  barren. 

A  Utile  experience  wiU  soon  enable  any  one  to  distin- 
SUih  (he  male  and  female  organs  of  the  strawberry— or 
the  itamhiate  and  pistilate  flowers.    Mr.  Longworthi  in 


a  communication  for  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener^ 
illustrates  this  part  of  the  subject  by  the  following  anec* 
dote.  He  says  he  was  trying  in  vain  so  to  express  him« 
self  as  to  enable  a  person  not  a  botanist,  to  distinguish  the 
male  and  female  plants  by  the  blossom,  when  a  young 
son  of  his  German  vine-dresser,  conveyed  the  Idea  in  a 
few  words.  «  Why,"  said  he  to  the  person,  *«  you  not 
understand !  The  husband  he  always  have  de  hiard,  de 
trow  she  have  none."  Mr.  Longworth  adds,  "a  quire 
of  paper  could  not  give  a  more  definite  description.  In 
(he  male  plant,  the  face  of  the  flower  is  covered  by  a  long 
yellow  beard,  that  almost  hides  it.  The  female  has  the 
besird,  but  so  closely  ihaven  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  male  blossom  is  generally  also,  oC 
double  size.'' 

Mr.  Longworth  recommends  planting  the  pistilate  and 
staminate  varieties  in  separate  beds,  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  ''ievery  fifth  bed  being  a  male."  If  they  are 
planted  in  the  same  beds,  the  male,  or  staminate  plants^ 
soon  over-run  the  others,  and  no  fruit  is  obtained. 

As  to  varieties,  Mr.  Breck  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
says — ''after  having  tried  a  multitude  of  sorts,  we  shoula 
recommend  for  common  cultivation,  Hovey*s  Se^dHngp 
as  the  very  best  for  the  general  crop— ITar/y  Virginia  for 
early  use,  and  the  En^h  Wood  for  late.  Many  new  and 
highly  extolled  varieties  have  disappointed  the  expeeta^ 
tions  of  the  horticulturist." 


FARMING  ON  THE  AROOSTOOK. 


Now  that  the  North-eastern  boundary  is  finally  setfled^ 
the  best  portions  of  the  former  << -disputed  territory"  are 
becoming  rapidly  settled.  From  all  we  can  learn,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  our  neighbors  of  New -Hampshire 
and  Maine,  would  find  the  inducements  for  emigrating  io 
the  Aroostook  Valley,  equal  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
any  other  section.  A  correspondent  of  ours,  who  has 
purchased  and  is  now  improving  a  tract  of  land  there^ 
with  a  view  to  a  residence,  writes  as  follows :  «  The  soil 
lies  on  a  lime-stone  rock,  and  is  from  one  foot  to  two  feet 
deep,  of  different  colors,  such  as  light  yellow,  chocolate 
color,  light  gray  or  black  mold,  like  old  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. .  These  four  varieties  are  often  met  with  in  the  dis- 
tance of  two  rods,  and  the  settlers  like  that  land  best 
which  consists  of  these  difi*erent  kinds,  so  located  as  to 
mix  together  in  cultivating.  The  crops,  when  I  was  at 
the  Aroostook  last  August,  rl843)  were  superior  in  ap- 
pearanie  to  any  thing  I  haa  ever  seen  or  eoucdvtd  of. 
The  oats  were  up  to  a  man's  chin — the  wheat  about  aa 
high,  with  heads  seldom  less  than  four  and  sometimes 
nine  incAss  long— and  the  bsu-ley  from  four  to  four  and  e 
half  feet  high.  The  potatoes  were  very  well  advanced|» 
and  of  that  peculiar  richness  and  mealiness  which  no  po- 
tatoes have,  not  raised  in  or  near  the  '  Provinces.'  " 

Indian  co^  is  not  cultivated  very  extensively  on  Uie 
Aroostook;  still  there  is  some  raised  there,  and  our 
friend  writes  that  he  is  informed  by  a  man  who  is  opera- 
ting there  thb  season,  that  "  the  corn  there  was  knee 
high  the  first  of  July,  and  looked  as  it  used  to  in  Kenne- 
bec when  growing  on  a  dtmg-Asap." 

Cedak  Shingles. — The  Springfield  Gazette  sayf— 
<«Mr.  John  Bliss  of  Wilbraham  left  at  our  office,  las* 
week,  some  shingles  that  were  taken  from  the  roof  of  bis 
bam,  on  the  9th  inst.,  where  they  had  remained  104 
nrears,having  been  put  on  by  hisgrand-father,£nsign  Abel 
Wiss,  in  May  1740.  The  shingles  were  of  6-8  thickness, 
made  of  cedar  which  grew  on  the  farm  of  the  then  own- 
er, and  during  the  time  stated  had  covered  the  west  half 
of  the  north  roof,  the  other  part  having  in  that  time  been 
twice  covered  with  pine  shingles.  They  were  20  to1i4 
inches  long,  and  six  inches  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
roof  boards  were  in  suitable  order  for  re-shingling." 

Cattle  Shows  this  Ssasok.— New-Tork  State^  at 

Poughkeepsie,  Sept.  18  and  19. ^Hampden  Co.  (Mass.) 

at  lH>ringfield,  Oct.  16,  17. Coshocton  Co.  (O.)  Oct. 

25. ^Newberry   (S.    0.)  Sept.    25.— .Philadelphia, 

on  the  Oermantown  tampike,  3  miles  firom  the  city,  O0L 
16«  17. Kings  Co.  (N.  Scotia)  at  Kentville>  SepC  M. 
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TBE  LATE  DK.  SAMITBL  L.  HITCHILL, 
ly  »«  etty  ^  Ktw-Tork,  and  Mt  later*  iitaUtif  ^srlM<t«ra. 


^   Mb.  Ldtbik  Tvena— Tow  Ute  «ftd  Utnentail 
■lite  WUlii  OajtocO,  connwneed  >  ivXicB   (CulUnlor 
*«L  lOOi,  p,  170)  of  tba  amyi  oi»laknad  in  Ih*  printed 

~[mD«cUou  of  tba  Bnt  Maw-York  Ag- 

■*  lad  of  tta«  DBii  wtio  oriwiiMd  il. 
obMTTBi  tbml  "  ttaa  Iwlmi; 
uof  Ihli  aMOcldion  wen  man  of  powerftil  mlndi, 
ftr-MMbbf  in  thairTiswi,  audi*  thtir  praetia  tvUtntli 
§m  a/Mutt  ^thtir  ag«."    (Anno.  Dom.  ITgl.) 

In  m;  aarlf  dijrt  I  had  a  tuC«  ud  IncHottion  to 
(•K*  in  igrlciuture ;  but  clreiimituu<ei  divertinl  me  inio 
•mmImt  conne,  ind  liept  me  n  for  man;  jtmn,  until  <le- 
eiiaiaB  health  impelled  me  to  rural  punulU,  and  the  ful- 
Sbnenl  of  the  withoi  of  my  earlier  life.  It  wat  then  I 
Nad  and  Adied  the  old  agricultural  KKietf'a  Tnintac- 
UaoM,  and  admired  Ihe  writinp  of  Llvin^IOQ,  L'Ham- 
Mediini,  DeWltl,  De  La  Bieaire,  and  othen.  A«socia1e(l 
■wilh  Qleu  worthy  men  wa^  the  leameil  SAMUEt  L. 
MiTCHiLL,  H.  D.,  with  whom  Ihe  writer  wai  penonally 
MR)DaiQle^  and  who«e  labors  in  aid  of  agriculture,  and 
1b  agTlcDltnial  chemiitry,  it  may  tie  inlereeling  at  the 
preoant  day  to  notice. 

The  old  Agricultural  Society  wa>  ra-gauiied  In  1791, 
and  Ibe  Drat  aildren  wai  delivered  by  Dr.  Mitehiil  in 
17M,  before  the  ifiembers  of  the  uciety  and  the  alote  le- 
■iilatare  then  holding  thpir  ailtingi  in  the  city  of  New- 
Tork.  It  wai  incorporated  iu  1793,  and  the  Dnt  volume 
oTTransutioni  wa*  pubtiihed  at  Albany  in  1801.  II 
that  appeart  that  il  required  ten  yean  tiefore  mati 
ooold  be  ooUected  lufllcleDt  to  Ibrm  a  volume.  When 
(ha  Bocialy  wai  organized,  it  waa  ihorlly  after  the  revo- 
lutloiiaiy  war,  when  agrieultare  waa  in  a  depreaaed  con- 
dltiCi^  wlian  Ib«  tettlad  paiia  of  ih«  KM*  wn  oompan- 


lirely  limited,  and  whan  lh«  ooDNtiT  had  IM(  ntormtt 
tttmx  the  ravage!  of  war,  particularly  the  iouthtTO  part 
which  had  licen  in  poaaenion  of  the  enemy.  Tbemlt- 
riala  however  which  form  Ihe  firtt  voiame  oflfae  nani- 
actioni  were  written  by  men  who  loved  their  tonBtrj, 
true  patrioli,  men  who  were  both  practical  and  icientis. 
BOme  of  whoae  wrilinga  may  t»  read  with  tdnntH'' 
even  in  theae  dayi  of  inereaaad  popolatioe,  exianited  ^- 
ricnltnre,  and  acientUto  birming. 

We  BnU  by  examining  the  Tolams  of  Tnaactinii 
that  the  lociely  wai  not  purely  agriddtural.  The  title 
nine  thus—"  Trmuactiarn  ytlke  Socitt]ifar  (**  pfW**" 
0/ ^griniBare,  Arlt  cad  Mam/atitr*;  inttitiatd  O  (M 
State  of  Jftic-  York."  Thui  aoon  afler  the  war  of  ia*- 
pendence,  our  wiie  men  in  the  agricultuial  coiiininiiilr| 
saw  Ihe  neccssily  of  eDCOUrag-ing  the  mechanic  irb  u^ 
manufaclurcs,  as  well  ai  agriculture,  ai  it  had  Iwoi  w" 
policy  of  Great  Britain  not  to  let  "  even  a  hob  oiii''  » 
made  in  the  colonies.  Thii  policy  in  relation  lo  Oioe 
United  Statei  was  conlinued  by  the  Britiah  atter  tie  »"■ 
And  it  ia  in  the  recollection  of  many,  ■»  well  u  of  tbe 
writer,  when  Kngllsh  merchants  rteluB*.!  lh«  coonlry 
with  Iheir  numufactarcB  of  wool,  and  colloa,  ^  "^' 
and  leather,  and  many  other  articles  whichoiir  own  citi- 
zens can  now  manubclure  as  well  as  they. 

Of  the  five  aitdresacs  before  Ihe  the  aocjeiy,  MpoW'"" 
ed  in  their  volume  of  Tmnsjctions,  Dr.  Mitehiil  deliver- 
«dlwo,vii;  one  in  179i,  and  one  in  J7W.  Inlhewin- 
ter  of  1791-2,  the  IcgiJiadire  met  in  Ihe  old  City  11^'  >" 
the  city  of  New-York,  and  at  that  aeasion  he  vraia  ata- 
her  of  aaaembly  from  the  county  of  Queena,  mil  Ihooj" 
young,  1)1«  agticnltural,  hia  icientific  aad  general  kiii|<f| 
Jadt«]  l«d  hia  to  aMOci«le  with  b 
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Tcry  aethre  in  the  organixadoii  of  the  fin^  State  Ag-- 
■^r  ieollaitl  Society,  of  which  he  vrwt  for  several  yean  the 
^^lorrespoadlng  secretary.  He  was  called  upon  to  deliFer 
le  iiuugaral  address,  at  the  organization  of  the  society 
1791,  and  we  find  it  full  of  scientific  and  practical  in< 
Indeed  it  was  so  well  receiveil  by  those  who 
k«anl  it,  (among  whom  was  his  preceptor  Dr.  Samuel 
1,)  that  it  caused  him  to  be  appointed  Professor  of 
^Mmidry  and  AgricuUure,  in  Columbia  college,  New- 
"Vork,  of  which  Dr.  Bard  was  a  trustee.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  his  addresses  and  agricultural  essays 
will  give  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

JD^.  Stffluel  L.  MitchiU  was  an  extraordioar}'  man.  He 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune  and  reputation.  He  be> 
^aatbe  world  with  impaired  health,  no  money,  and  few  or 
■o  inflflential  friends.  When  he  returned  from  Europe  in 
1187,  bis  fitftune  consfste^l  in  his  medical  education,  but 
Im  waivable  to  commence  the  practice  of  that  learned 
pn>fts»on  in  consequence  of  (hemoptysis)  bleeding  from 
Ike  loagt,  which  occurretl  in  London  a  short  time  previ 
OSS  to  his^tnm  to  his  native  country.  He  accordingly 
tctizsd  to  the  (amily  residence  on  Cow>neck,  in  the  town- 
ihip  of  North  Hempsted,  Queens  county,  and-  state  of 
Hew- York,  where  he  joined  his  father  and  brethren  in 
^grieaitiiral  pursoits.  There  he  put  theory  into  practice, 
and  as  far  as  his  health  and  strength  would  permit,  unit 
ed  with  them  in  renovating  the  farm,  which  had  been 
iBIMired  by.  the  Britisli  troops  who  had  encamped  upon 
i^  sod  committed  depredations  without  restraint. 

IVs  ftrm  is  still   in  possession  of  the  family,  and 
ii  ownsd  by  Judge  Mitchill,  the  Doctor^s  only  surviving 
brofter,  who  has  been  long  known  as  an  able  practical 
fanaer,  and  who  has  cultivated  it  from  his  youth.    It  was 
dsfvised  to  the  fiunily  by  Dr.  6amuel  Latham,   (the  ma- 
tKBd  UDde  of  the  Judge)  who  died  in  1781.    The  Bri- 
tiflti  obtadned  pottession  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  and  held 
k  io  asilitary  subfection  the  entire  period  of  the  revolu- 
tiOBaiy  war,  and  a  part  of  the  time  their  troops  occupied 
fh.  Latham's  fiinn.    The  Hessian  soldiers  under  Gol. 
Worauer  eBcam])eil  on  it,  and  the  ai^joining  one  of  Ben- 
jsmin  Akerly,  both  of  whom  were  revolutionary  whigs, 
aad  ««R  obliged  to  entertain  their  enemies,  who  occu- 
pied their  bouses  and  lanils,  and  destroyed  their  trees  and 
toecs.    Other  friends  of  the  country  suffered   in  the 
■OBM  sumcr,  and  were  probably  designated  by  the  to- 
nes of  those  dajTS,  who  took  delight  in  seeing  the  Bri- 
tidi  deqNui  the  £air  possessions  of  the  advocates  of  the 
fwoJMiao  aid  of  civil  liberty.    It  was  on  that  iarm  that 
0r.  Ifjleh^,  after  the  war,  became  a  practical  agrieoltn- 
rirt,  and  hence  we  ahaU  find  in  examining  his  writings 
in  isiirtioD  to  fauabandry,  that  they  are  not  meivly  theo- 


Vftvions  to  Che  completion  of  his  medical  studies  at 
Ike  esMmted  school  in  the  capital  of  Bcotbmd,  Dr. 
MilehiU  wiote  a  letter  to  his  fitther  Robert  MitchiU,  on 
^•bdosdry  of  the  Scotch,  their  emplosrments and agri- 
odtaal  skill.  This  letter  we  have  been  permitted  to 
nad,  sod  make  the  following  extract,  which  will  com- 
■WBd  k  to  the  perusal  of  every  industrious  farmer. 

Ths  letter  is  dated  at 

Edinbwrsfh  June  Ut,  1786. 

''A spirit  of  industrious  enterprise  prevails  much  in 
thtscoomtry  ai  present;  for  in  ortler  to  incite  the  people 
to  indostry  and  excellence,  rewards  are  offered  for  ai- 
moat  everything.      Premiums  are  distributed  to  those 
who  embark  in  the  whale-fishery,  and  to  such  as  employ 
theasalves  in  the  capture  of  herrings,  and  to  such  as  spin 
tte  best  and  fittest  thread,  and  to  others  who  are  most  ex- 
pert in  plowing  land,  and  even  to  musicians  who  can  play 
most  completely  on  (he  Hig^hland  Jtag-pipe.    The  good 
cfieets  of  such  liberal  offers  are  very  manifest;  for  they 
pronole  ship  building,  employ  carpenters  and  sailors, 
ffocore  fish  and  oil,  advance  manufactures,  improve  ag- 
rfeidhwe,  and  reward  labour.     By  such  md'ans,  ScoUond, 
BOtwkhstaading  its  natural  disadvantages,   is  advancing 
npidly  to  improvement,  and  this  is  conspicuous  as  well 
^  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  as  in  the  refine- 
ment of  manners  among  the  inhabitants.     Distinctions 
between  people  are  here  very  great  and  striking,  for 
Ouj  who  have  fbrtones  and  estates  live  in  elegance  and 
ipl«Bdor;  they  who  have  neither,  dwell  in  dependence^ 


poverty,  filth,  and  apparent  wretchedness;  but  in  spite  of 
all  this,  half  an  acre  of  land  here  answers  a  better  pur- 
pose, and  produces  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  with 
you,  because  every  inch  of  it  is  manured  and  cultivated 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Aifierlcans  are  in  general 
bad  farmers;  they  either  are  not  industrious,  or  if  they 
are  diligent,  they  want  contrivance  and  economy,  to  em- 
ploy their  labor  ami  exertions  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  ^  seem  not  to  know  how  to  combine  '^  art  vith 
strengt/i,**  to  unite  <'  contrivance  with  industry,^*  to  associ- 
ate "  labor  tcith  convenience,^^  or  to  blend  '^  convenience 
with  elegance,'    These  you  have  yet  to  learn."  ' 

In  this  letter,  Affr.  Editor,  written  by  a  young  Ameri- 
can in  Scotland,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  we  have  some  re- 
marks which  are  applicable  at  the  present  time. 

Stolen  bland,  April  24^  1845.  Richmond. 


Number  II. 

In  our  former  communication  it  was  stated  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  delivered  two  addresses  before  the  old  Agricul- 
tural Society.  It  is  now  intended  to  notice  them  more 
particularly.  The  first  was  delivered  before  the  Society 
and  members  of  the  Legislature  in  the  old  City  Hall  of 
the  city  of  New- York,  then  situated  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  on  tlie  lOth  January  1792,  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  Society. 

After  some  prcfaratory  remarks  and  reference  to  the 
Idills  of  Theocritus,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  pastoral  essays  of  Oessner  and  Haller  in 
later  times  among  the  Germans,  and  of  Pope  and  Phil- 
lips in  England,  he  comes  down  from  the  lofty  flighia  of 
these  fanciful  writers  to  matters  of  fact,  to  the  <<dun  pur- 
suits of  civil  life,"  and  he  first  points  out  those  things  for 
which  weshould  be  thankftil : 

"For  among  the  numberless  favors  which  Divine 
bounty  has  bestowed  upon  this  fortunate  land,  that  which 
in  the  first  place  claims  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  is 
the  abundant  harvest  which  rewards  the  industry  of  the 
farmer :  since  to  a  healthful  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil, 
there  is  annually  added  the  genial  influence  of  a  season 
that  beautifies  spring  with  blossoms,  and  loails  antamn 
with  fruit."    p.  17. 

Then  he  points  out  the  condition  of  the  land  of  this 
country,  when  first  subjected  to  the  plow : 

<<  Hitherto,  the  American  husbandman  has  cultiTated  a 
soil,  enriched  for  ages  by  the  yearly  addition  of  a  fresh 
stratum  of  mould.  From  the  first  existence  of  vegcmion 
upon  the  dry  land,  decayed  plants  have  continually  flir- 
nished  a  supply  of  manure,  which  the  winds  and  rain 
have  liberally  spread  abroad.  As  the  supply  was  annu- 
ally greater  than  the  consumption,  the  eaith,  unexhausted 
by  its  productions,  increased  in  fertility.  The  thick  layer 
of  vegetable  mould  which  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  a  store-house  of  food  for  plants>and  this  quantity  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  conversion  of  wood  into  ashes 
by  clearing.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  for  some 
years  newly-cleared  settlements  should  abound  in  pro- 
duce, and  require  little  more  labor  than  that  of  plowing 
and  reaping.  During  this  period  the  provision  is  was- 
ting, which  for  centuries  had  been  accumulating.  But 
the  time  will  come,  and  indeed  in  many  places  now 
is,  when  the  land,  repeatedly  wounded  by  the  plow- 
share, and  exhausted  of  its  richness,  shall  be  too  weak  of 
itself,  to  make  plants  grow  with  their  former  luxuriance. 
This  may  be  called  the  era  of  systematic  agriculture, 
when  man,  taking  the  earth  from  nature's  hand,  bare  of 
manure,  is  so  to  manage  and  dispose  it  artificially,  that  it 
shall  yield  him  first  a  subsistence,  and  then  an  overplus 
to  grow  wealthy  u|)on.  How  far  art  may  go  in  this  spe- 
cies of  improvement  is  yet  unknown,  as  the  uliinuUum  qf 
fertility  has  never  yet  been  reached."   p.  20. 

Proceeding  in  the  perusal  of  the  address  we  find  that 
Dr.  Mitchill  then  (1792)  a  young  man,  understood  the 
nature  of  exhausted  lands  and  the  means  of  renovating 
them  as  well  as  we  do  at  this  day,  (1844.) 

«  But  how  (says  he)  are  fields  to  be  artificially  fertil- 
ized 7  By  manure.  This  is  the  great  hinge  upon  which 
the  whole  system  of  agriculture  tiurns.  In  procuring 
this  nee<lful  substance,  we  are  first  to  imitate  nature  in 
collecting  all  the  vegetable  matter  we  can  find,  suffering 
nothing  to  be  lost.    As  however,  if  a  field,  yielding 
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gtun  for  brutes,  or  grain  for  nuuii  Ss  principally  exbauat- 
ed  of  its  proiluce  by  the  creatures  whom  It  supports,  a 
▼ery  ioconsiderable  quantity  remains  for  manure.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  7  Must  the  laAd  go  on  to  be  impores- 
ished  from  year  to  year  7  No.  The  animal,  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  the  mineral  kingdom  most  be  ransacked  for 
something  to  aid  the  growth  of  plants.  The  ashes  of 
wood  and  of  peat,  the  muddy  depositions  of  paddles  and 
ponds,  the  uorespirable  portion  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
some  of  the  particles  floating  therein;  the  various  aartliy 
productions  of  marl,  chalk,  gypsum,  clay  and  lime,  and 
likewise  the  excrementitious  matters  of  most  animals, 
are  found  by  experience  when  properly  employed,  to 
promote  directly  or  indirectly  the  process  of  vegetation. 
When  these  things  are  added  to  the  soil,  they  act  in  one 
of  these  ways.  1st.  They  are  a  pabulum  plantaruro,  and 
materially  contribute  to  the  nutriment  of  plants;  or,  2d, 
They  are  stimuli  to  plants,  and  by  exciting  them  to  ac- 
tion cause  a  greater  absorption  of  food,  a  better  assimila- 
tion of  it,  apd  consequently  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  or,  3dl}',  They  so  alter  and  dispose  the  earth  in 
which  plants  are  rooted,  that  the  radicles  shoot  more 
easily  and  more  extensively  through  it,  or  in  other  words 
it  becomes  a  better  filter  for  straining  and  applying  nour- 
ishment to  their  inhaling  and  absorbing  vessels."  p.  23. 

In  thin  short  extract,  (Mr.  Editor,)  we  have  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  what  are  considereil  as  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  the  present  day.  VerylitUe  notice  and 
no  application  of  them  ever  was  made  at  the  time  they 
were  promulgated.  Well  might  your  late  deceased  asso- 
ciate say  of  him  and  some  of  his  co-laborers  in  agricul- 
ture, that  in  1792  they  were  «  evidently  in  advance  of  the 
age,"  as  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  show  in  other  par- 
ticulars. 

It  was  stated  in  our  first  number  that  manufactures 
were  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  <<  Old  Agricultural  So- 
ciety." The  address  now  under  consideration  speaks  of 
these  with  due  respect  and  discrimination: 

"  But  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  whole 
of  our  labor  should  be  applied  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as 
if  those  were,  as  some  argue,  tlie  only  industry  that  is 
productive;  for  I  think  it  may  be  clearly  proved,  that  the 
capital  and  labor  of  this  country,  will  be  most  advanta- 
geously employed,  if  a  part  of  it  is  expended  in  manu* 
lactures;  the  best  policy  in  this  respect,  being  to  carry 
on  agriculture  without  neglecting  manufactures,  and  at 
Che  same  time  so  to  manage  manufactures,  as  that  agri- 
culture may  be  conductetl  with  a  due  degree  of  spirit." 

This  first  address  before  the  old  Agricultural  Society 
treats  of  quicklime,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  fish  as  manures, 
and  recommends  the  preservation  and  even  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  maple  for  the  production  of  sugar:  also 
the  rearing  of  the  yellow  locust  (Robinia  pseudocacia) 
for  its  timber.  Attention  is  called  to  the  vine,  the  mul- 
berry, the  mangel- wurtzel,  barley,  hops,  &c.,  as  neglect- 
ed articles  of  husbandry.  Of  animals,  he  recommended 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States,  the  Bosbubalisor 
tamed  Bufialoe  of  Europe,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  observes 
«has  been  long  domesticated  in  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia."  He  also  recommends  mules  and  oxen  in  prefer- 
ence to  horses  for  draught  on  a  farm.  He  also  spoke  in 
the  aforesaid  address,  of  sheep,  and  the  wheat  insect, 
(Tipula  tritici,  more  recently  named  Cecidomia  destruc- 
tor.) Of  the  latter  he  subsequently  wrote  an  account 
which  is  in  the  transactions  of  the  old  Society.  The  ad- 
dress concludes  by  directing  attention  to  injurious  insects; 
for  says  the  author,  «  We  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  history  of  the  insects  injurious  to  our  use- 
ful plants,  and  that  man  would  be  laudably  and  benefi- 
cially employed,  who  should  collect  what  is  knowable 
concerning  the  different,  moths,  bugs,  flies  and  worms, 
which  infest  our  fields  and  gardens." 

This  labor,  recommended  nearly  fifty  years  since,  was 
neglected  until  it  was  undertaken  by  our  late  esteemed 
agricultural  writer,  Willis  Gaylord,  who  commenced  the 
work,  (Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc.  1843,  p.  127,)  but 
was  removed  to  his  rest  ere  he  completed  the  underta- 
king. 


LrtJfO — The  credit  that  is  got  by  a  lie,  only  Usts  tlU 
tfa«  troth  comas  out. 


SOILING  CATTLE  AND  HOBSiS. 


Soiling,  or  feedmg  animals  during  the  sonuner  mssor 
with  green  food,  cut  daily,  and  given  to  them  in  yank  or 
stables,  is  nearly  unknown  in  this  country,  and  its  adnn- 
tages  but  little  understood.  This  is  owing  chietly  to  two 
causes.  Land  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  labor  eoitty; 
and  the  saving  of  the  former,  and  incresse  of  the  litter, 
by  this  practice,  have  prevented  a  fair  trial  of  iti  BBsriiL 

If,  however,  experience  shows  that  the  nett  profits  of 
the  farm  are  greatly  increased,  even  though  attended  with 
greater  temporary  outlay,  the  practice  ought  to  be  more 
extensively  adopted.  The  chief  advantages  of  aoiiisj; 
are  these  >— The  whole  of  the  green  food  k  coDnmed 
with  less  waste  than  by  pasturing;  it  is  not  beaten  under 
foot  by  cattle's  hoofii  while  in  a  feeble  state,  but  a  foil 
and  luxuriant  growth  allowed  before  it  is  tooehed.  The 
ground  is  not  poached  in  wet  weather;  the  cost  of  dirii* 
ion  fences  is  diminished;  a  great  saving  of  nsvire  is  ef- 
fected; and  the  advantages  of  rest  and  quietude  secured  to 
the  animals.  The  chief  objection  is  the  amount  of  labor 
required  in  cutting  the  food,  and  in  feeding  and  litieriai; 
the  animals.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  imporfanoe 
to  strike  a  balance,  as  nearly  as  the  results  of  experimests 
will  allow. 

Loudon  estimates  the  product  of  an  acre,  mown  and  fed 
green  to  cows,  at  triple  the  quantify  obtained  by  paita- 
ring;  experiments  reported  by  John  Sinclair  giretbe 
same  results,^!?  acres  in  one  case,  having  supported 
33  head  of  cattle  more  than  four  months,  whieh  had  pre- 
viously required  50  acres  of  pasture;  and  the  aame  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  Josiah  Quincy  of  Maaaachaietti. 
Other  trials  nudce  the  difiereoce  considerably  less,  but  in 
such  cases  the  pasture  appears  to  have  been  suffered  to 
acquire  a  tail  and  h$atfy  grmcth  h^or%  tk»  caUU  vxniwrtr 
ed  in,  and  tkui  th»  advantag€9  qf  Ms  prodics  jntt  rum- 
mendsd  tcsrs  parHaUif  9§cwrtd. 

Several  limited  experiments  made  by  the  writer,  deci- 
dedly confirm  the  opinion  that  not  far  from  three  Una 
the  amount  of  product  is  obtaineil  by  soiling,  over  the 
common  practice  of  feeding  on  short  pasturage. 

Many  experiments  have  been  performed  in  England, 
showing  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  cattle  thrire 
when  fcKl  by  soiling.  In  one  case,  two  cows  were  fed 
four  and  a  half  months,  one  bemg  soiled,  and  the  other 
pastured.  The  fonner  gained  16  stone,  the  latter  9  stone. 
In  another  experiment,  48  cattle  were  fed,  one  half  bjr 
soiling,  and  one-half  by  pasture.  The  soiled  cattle  h^ 
at  six  dollars  more  per  head  than  the  other;  the  fbod  con- 
sumed by  the  former  was  grown  upon  12|  acres,  ooe-ie- 
venth  of  which  were  rata  bagas,  the  rest  chiefly  dorer. 
Thus  half  an  acre  supported  one  head  for  nesriy  fire 
montlis. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  soiling  were  generally  praeticed  on 
the  farm,  the  necessity  of  division  lenees  would  be  nesr- 
iy obviated.  This  is  the  case  on  the  £ann  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  many  farms  in  England.  8heep»  and  mch 
other  animals  as  need  feeding  on  the  ground,  being  con* 
fined  by  hurdle  fences,  which  are  removed  uom  time  to 
time  as  needed. 

In  order  to  place  before  the  eye  at  one  view,  the  mer- 
its and  disadvantages  of  this  practice,  the  following  esti- 
mate is  made,  which  it  is  believed  is  not  very  far  frooi 
correct: 

Profits, 

In  100  acres  used  as  pasture,  by  soiling,  66 

are  saved,  as  already  shown ;  the  annual  in* 

terest  on  which  would  be  cbout  $3  an  acre,  $200 

Saving  of  about  1^  miles  division  fence,  at  40 

cents  a  rod  in  ten  years,  or  4  cents  yearly,  a 

moderate  estimate, 20 

Saving  of  at  least  100  loads  manure,  if  Utter  is 
freely  used,  as  it  ought  to  be, 23 

Cosf. 
Expenses  of  cutting  33  acres  of  grass,  drawing 
and  feeding,  but  not  caring;  littering  and 
cleaning  yards  or  stables,  say • ^^^ 

Annual  profit  on  100  acres, $1^ 

The  preceding  oaleolatioa  is  for  Hm  ararage  pries  sad 
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qoalily  of  Jand  in  the  State.  In  the  vicinity  of  citieB, 
jFken  the  interest  per  acre  would  be  from  7  to  14  dol- 
lareaatcreor  more,  and  where  maaure  might  cost  50 
ceatB  per  load,  the  profits  of  soiling  over  pasturiitg, 
woBld  of  coarse  be  more  than  doable.  While  on  the 
rieh  and  dieap  lands  of  the  western  country,  it  would  be 
a  decided  loss.  It  is  obvious  that  to  be  suoceasful,  an 
abiiodanee  of  straw  litter  will  be  needed ;  and  in  propor> 
tkm  ai  this  is  abundantly  supplied,  will  be  the  amount  of 
Bamre  returned. 

The  preceding  hints  are  given  with  the  hope  that  care- 
ful and  well  directed  experiments  may  be  undertaken. 
Thoioi^  trial  only  can  establish  the  advantages  of  the 
praeiice.  Bfany  throw  aside  a  new  thing  at  once,  if  full 
neeea  does  not  attend  the  first  efibrt.  fiat  a  first  effi)rt 
in  any  of  our  common  farm  operations  would  be  far  less 
likely  to  meeeed,  than  afler  years  of  experience.  Expe- 
rmtntM  mtj  be  made  upon  a  9maU  9cale,  with  little  cUm- 
feroflON. 


JfiwM&le  F$nu^Fig.  79. 

HviDLES,  or  moveable  fences  for  confining  animals  to 
putieufar  portions  of  g^und,  are  necessary  io  many  ca- 
sein -where  soiling  is  extensively  practiced;  and  the  ope- 
ratiOB  of  thus  confining  them,  possesses  in  iMrt,  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  soiling,  no  portion  of  the  field  being 
toeehed  but  that  on  which  they  are  feeding,  which  is  not 
left  till  all  the  hertMge  is  consumed.  The  manure,  being 
also  OiiiB  limited  to  one  spot,  may  be  plowed  under  be- 
Ibre  msdi  loss  is  occasioned  by  evaporation. 

A  mode  of  erecting  this  kind  of  fence,  lately  witnessed 
by  the  writer,  at  the  residence  of  Charles  Downing  of 
Ifewbiii^,  k  at  once  so  neat,  cheap  and  usefUl,  that  a 
figure  aaoA  deaeription  may  be  of  value  to  others.  The 
fence  eonsiats  of  s^arate  frames  or  **  lengths,"  one  of 
which  is  4iowB  by  fig.  79,  with  a  sharpened  post  at  each 
cad,  A.  A.,  driven  into  holes  made  in  the  ground  by  a 
crow-bar,  snd  secured  at  the  top  by  wiChing  together, 
theogfa  the  latter  is  not  indispensible.  These  pieces  are 
Bttde  of  nwnd  poles  or  sticks  split  in  two,  the  flat  sides 
ben;  idaccd  next  to  the  cross  bars,  which  are  fastened 
to  ttan  by  wrooght  nails  at  the  points  of  intersection. 
Ihe  points  of  the  posts  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  aboot  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 

These  tiames  or  lengths  of  fence,  are  four  feet  high 
sad  eight  feet  long — they  cost,  l>esides  the  material,  two 
doQus  and  twenty -five  cents  per  dozen  in  making,  or 
thiity-seTen  cents  a  rod.  The  material  would  add  about 
thiitcen  ceots  more,  making  half  a  dollar  a  rod,  for  the 
«h(rie. 

Two  men  pat  ap  thirty  rods  of  the  fence,  securing  the 
tops  by  wiibes,  in  about  three  hours.     J.  J.  Thomas. 


that  prevail  in  New-Eng^tmd,  you  will  admit  that  this  is 
saying  much  for  thfe  work.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact,  that  all  insects  of  the  class  un- 
der notice,  seem  to  proceed  from  the  north-east  to  the 
west  and  south.  Such  was  the  point  of  departure,  and 
such  the  ixmrse  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  Cnrculio,  and  I 
believe  every  other  insect  ^^  injurious  to  vegetation." 
We  have  not  yet  among  us  the  Canker  Worm,  of  which 
our  north-eastern  friends  so  much  complain ;  nor  the  rose 
slug,  nor  some  other  depredators  upon  our  luxuries  and 
comforts.  How  long  will  it  be  before  they  shall  arrive 
here  ?  I  am  induced  to  offer  you  this  brief  paper  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Spindle  worm,  in  our 
com,  (called  by  Harris,  the  Qortt/na  Zea,  of  the  family 
of  Nonag^ians,)  how,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time 
seen  here.  B^is*s  Treatise  told  me  ell  about  it,  and  I 
have  published  in  our  local  papers,  such  a  description  and 
method  of  prevention,  as  I  hope  will  arrest  the  evil. 
Bafrtmore,  JIfd.  1844.  Gideon  B.  Smith. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SPANISH  SHEEP. 


IKSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


Uiasms.  EDiToas — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention, 
and  alio  thai  of  every  American  Farmer,  to  a  work  pub- 
^ed  m  Massachusetts  entitted  <*  A  Treatise  on  some  of 
thi  inttds  (f  Nent-Efi^tand,  which  are  injurious  to  veeeta- 
tan;  by  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D.»  Canftridge,  Mass. 
1942.  T  obtained  an  early  copy  of  this  work,  and  have 
>ov  had  the  atlvantage  of  two  seasons  for  comparing  the 
details  of  the  book  with  such  insects  as  have  come  w4th- 
io  my  reach :  and  I  am  authorized  by  this  experience  to 
Bf.  that  it  has  more  than  answered  my  expectations,  al- 
noit  equalled  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  So  far,  even 
^n  is  Mar^tand,  I  have  found  no  insect  that  could  be  em- 
^need  m  the  object  of  the  work  or  explained  in  the  title, 
fittt  was  not  fhlly  described  in  that  Treatise.  When  you 
feeoUect  that  flie  work  only  pretends  to  describe  hisects 


^  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  dae." 

The  man  who  *'  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  .where 
only  one  grew  before,''  is,  proverbially,  a  public*  bene- 
factor— seeing  that  his  example  may  benefit  others,  and 
stimulate  millions  to  improve  their  mode  of  cultivating 
the  soil. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  the  last  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  New-Tork  State  Agricultural  Society,  con- 
cludes his  article  by  invoking  some  of  his  wealthy  coun- 
trymen to  emulate  the  example  of  the  late  Patroon,  by 
adding  to  our  country  some  animal  or  crop  that  may  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  farming  community.  ^<  Is  any 
thing  more  needed  to  accomplidi  this  object,"  says  the 
writer  in  urging  the  introduction  of  the  Scottish  Highland 
jcattle— <<iB  any  thing  more  needed  to  accomplish  this 
object,  than  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  ex- 
ists among  the  wealthy  land-holders  of  the  Empire  8tate» 
by  pointing  to  the  noble  example  of  the  venerated  Van 
Rensselaer  7  99*  ^^t  those  who  would  secure  perpetu- 
al honor  to  their  names,  by  conferring  favors  on  their 
country,  emulate  his  worthy  deeds.'' 

The  spirit  which  influenced  that  writer,  animates  me 
in  now  directing  public  attention  to  another  Ben'Sfactok 
of  American  Agriculture.  I  allude  to  David  Humfh- 
RETS,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Washington — the  man 
who,  by  "  introilucing  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  from 
Spain  into  this  country,"  rendered  to  this  Republic,  ser- 
vices not  less  valuable  than  his  efforts  in  the  battle-field. 
Is  not  such  a  man  worthy  of  enduring  remembrance  7 
and  yet  how  few  are  there  who  now  remember  the  name 
of  Humphreys  in  connexton  with  the  benefits  showered 
upon  American  Agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  Span* 
ish  sheep  ? 

Examining  the  records  of  the  <<  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  I  found  a  memento  which 
should  be  published  broadly  now  when  public  attention 
is  aroused,  as  it  was  never  before  aroused,  in  reference  to 
Sheep  Husbandry.  The  grateful  testimonial  uttered  to  the 
merits  of  Col.  Humphreys  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  is  now  before  me:  And 
where  is  the  man  among  us  who  will  grudge  the  corner 
of  a  newspaper  necessary  for  publishing  the  interesting 
&ct,  that  on  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  year  1802,  that 
ancient  Society,  which  yet  <<  flourishes  like  a  green  bay 
tree,"  unanimously  voted — 

<'  That  a  gold  medal  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  David 
Humphreys  for  introducing  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep 
from  Spain  into  this  country;  and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Par- 
ker be  a  committee  to  procure  said  medal,  and  to  cause 
such  inscriptions  to  be  engraven  as  he  shall  judge  suita- 
ble, and  to  transmit  the  same  agreeably  to  said  vote." 

Thus  endeth  the  first  chapter.  In  the  next,  I  may 
mention  a  few  more  facts  on  this  subject,  in  connexion 
with  the  statements  made  by  Col.  Humphreys  concern- 
ing the  Merinos y  when  he  introduced  that  breed  into  the 
western  world.  Rho. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  ancient^  the  most  honorable 
and  the  most  va%tal  of  arts. 
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8AXONY  8H£EP  or  ths  LAT£  HENRY  D.  OR0V£. 


Messrs.  Editors — Dnrio^^  an  excursion  to  (he  east. 
In  the  month  of  May  last,  for  the  purposes  of  business 
and  pleasure,  I  visited  tlie  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Orove  of  Hoosic,  Rensselaer  co.  Although  several  eulo- 
gies have  appeared  on  his  character,  all  fall  short  of  those 
which  the  stranger  will  hear  pronounced  from  those  who 
knew  him  well  and  intimately — his  immediate  neigh- 
bors. The  saying  "  that  the  prophet  is  more  honored 
abroad,"  was  in  his  case  reversed  ;  it  is  in  the  vicinity 
where  he  lived,  that  his  excellence  as  a  &ther  and  hus- 
band— his  kind  and  humane  qualities  as  a  neighbor — ^his 
benevolence,  his  rigid  probity  in  all  his  business  transac 
tions,  are  best  known  and  appreciated.  His  enduring 
monument  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  intimafely;  and  those  who  knew  him  thus, 
were  his  attached  and  ardent  friemls. 

My  object  was  to  inspect  the  justly  celebrated  flock  of 
sheep  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much  of  his  care, 
and  which  so  widely  extended  his  fame  as  a  wool  grower. 
The  farming  public,  through  the  medium  of  agricultural 
papers,  has  been  informed  of  its  origin—that  it  was  made 
up  of  selections  from  the  most  distinguished  flocks  in 
Germany  by  Mr.  Grove  himself,  and  at  a  cost,  too,  which 
would  seem  almost  incredible  to  many,  but  not  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  very  many  sheep 
of  similar  excellence  are  ex«ry  (tay  selling  in  Saxony  at 
prices  varying  from  one  hundred  to  500  dollars  per  head. 
This  will  be  found  corroborated  in  the  recent  communi- 
cation of  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.  of  Lowell,  in  the  Cul- 
tivator, where  he  alludes  to  a  flock  purchased  and  taken 
to  Russia,  a  short  time  since.  I  refer  to  this  more  par- 
ticularly to  show  that  the  wool  growers  in  Germany 
know  how  to  appreciate  purity  qf  blood;  and  the  Ameri- 
can sheep  breeder  will  fail  to  attain  perfection  in  his 
fleeces  unless  this  point  is  more  rigidly  attended  to  than 
it  has  been.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  than  a 
•ingle  fact  to  impress  the  importance  of  this.  It  is  stated 
by  Lasteyrie,  and  confirmed  by  Chancellor  Livingston 
and  others,  that  the  pure  Spanish  Merino  fleece  will  not 
divide  into  more  than  four  sorts — the  fourth  consisting 
entirely  of  leg  wool ;  whereas,  the  grade  Saxon  and  Me- 
rino divides  into  not  less  than  from  seven  to  nine  quali- 
ties. ^  Thus  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  unalloyed  sheep 
constitutes  their  chief  value;  and  hence  the  reason  why 
the  manufacturer  so  highly  prizes  <'  good  blood'' — and 
explains  the  fact  of  the  Messrs.  Lawrence  paying  for 
such  wool  more  than  some  others,  as  is  very  well  known. 
This  important  point  of  evenness  is  characteristic  of  eve- 
ry individual  I  examined,  to  a  degree  truly  surprising. 
In  many  instances  it  would  require  a  critical  eye  to  per- 
ceive any  diCTerence  between  samples  taken  from  the 
shoulders  and  flanks.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Grove  in- 
creased the  weight  of  his  fleeces,  by  judicious  selections 
from  male  and  female  for  brecdiog,  within  a  few  years, 
▼ery  much;  his  clips  averaging  nearly  3  lbs.  I  am  not 
aware  precisely  of  the  average  of  his  buck  fleeces,  but  a 
buck  lamb  I  engaged  of  him  shortly  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, sheared  the  present  season  5  lb.  10  oz. 

Another  very  important  recommendation  is  the  re- 
markable compactness  of  the  fleeces,  as  well  as  length  of 
staple;  the  latter  quality,  through  the  improvement  in 
machinery,  now  being  highly  esteemed  by  manufacturers, 
inasmuch  as  they  obtain  liiore  sound  wool,  and  less 
<'dead  end"  than  from  short  staple. 

This  flock  has  always  been  free  from  foot-rot  and 
other  epidemics,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  in  capi- 
tal condition. 

To  me  it  is  melancholy  to  know  that  this  magnificent 
flock  of.  Saxons  Is  to  be  told.  Stern  necessity  demands 
it  or  it  would  not  be  done.  Its  original  heavy  cost  to 
Mr.  Grove  kept  him  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  unfor- 
tunately thus  he  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  young  chil- 
dren, whose  fate,  whether  of  competence  or  a  plain  sup- 
port, or  in  circumstances  much  below  it,  will  depend  on 
the  prices  obtained  on  the  day  of  sale.  Let  the  friends  of 
the  lamented  Grove  look  to  it;  let  not  the  invaluable  stock 
of  one  of  our  most  enlightened  and  enterprising  agricul- 
turists, be  sacrificed.  Yours,  fcc,  L.  A.  MoRRELL. 
.    Lok$  Bidg;  My  17,  1844. 


HAYMAKING. 


Messrs.  Editors — The  article  of  hay  aloae  may  be 
set  down  as  one  of  great  consequence  to  the  fanner,  be- 
ing'one  of  his  principal  proilucts,  and  the  most  essutiil 
fodder  for  roost  kinds  of  live  stock.  My  mode  ofmaiuL. 
ging  the  hay  crop,  with  some  other'suggestioos,  I  cbeer- 
fully  present  for  your  consideration. 

Many  different  notions  prevail  among  us  respecting 
tlie  time  and  manner  of  cutting  and  securing  the  hay 
crop.  It  would  appear  that  some  true  system  should  be 
established  with  this  as  well  as  with  the  grain  erop, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  one  regular  system. 

That  mode  which  will  preserve  as  much  of  the  natnnl 
juices  of  the  grass  as  possible,  and  in  the  cheapest  prac- 
tical manner,  is  the  one  I  have  endeavored  to  attain. 
Counting  nothing  for  board  and  team,  we  do  not  pay  out 
one  dollar  per  acre  for  cutting  and  securing  our  hay,  at 
an  average  of  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  In  this  see- 
tion  of  country,  a  minority  of  our  mowing  hndi,  are 
composed  of  clay,  and  quite  free  from  stones.  We  lose 
ten  times  more  of  our  hay  by  cutting  too  late,  than  by 
cutting  too  early.  Many  let  their  clover  and  herds-gnit 
stand  till  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  of  consequence  the  stems 
become  hanl  and  wiry;  a  good  share  of  the  lesireshave 
changed  to  a  brownish  state,  and  the  natural  sap  has  left 
the  plant. 

To  get  at  (he  most  proper  time  for  cutting,  let  us  in- 
quire what  rule  the  gatherer  of  herbs  adopts  in  filling  hit 
medicine  chest,  or  the  distiller  his  plants.  In  eoUecting 
herbs  and  plants,  they  cut  them  as  soon  as  (hey  come 
into  flower.  At  this  period  Ihey  contain  all  their  usefol 
qualities,  and  by  cutting  at  this  period,  they  secure  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oil;  but  herbs  that  are  cut  at  this  pe- 
riod and  dried  in  the  sun,  lose  much  more  of  their  inrigo- 
rating  and  essential  qualities  than  they  do  if  dried  in  the 
shade.  Plants  of  all  sorts,  if  they  are  cut  io  full  vigor, 
and  afterwards  carefully  drie<l,  without  any  waste  of  tbeii 
natural  juices,  either  by  bleaching  witli  rain  or  evapon- 
ting  in  the  sun,  contain  a  quantity  of  nourishing  matter 
nearly  double  what  they  do  when  allowed  to  attain  their 
full  growth  and  make  some  progress  towards  decay. 
When  mowmg  is  delayed,  as  it  very  frequently  ii,  till  an 
advanced  period  of  the  season,  when  plants  have  not  only 
reached  their  ultinoate  growth,  but  begin  to  decay,  thii 
description  of  herbage  must  become  tasteless,  dry,  tough 
and  less  nourishing.  Also  over  care  in  diyi&S  "*  ^ 
hot  sun,  by  bleaching  the  juices  of  tlie  early  grassesi  mutt 
produce  a  similar  kind  of  fodder. 

To  commence  with  the  cutting  and  manner  of  eurisgi 
we  will  suppose  the  grass  to  be  a  good  bunlen,  and  in  full 
prime  for  the  scythe,  but  not  ripe.  The  workmen  should 
be  made  to  cut  as  low  as  possible,  especislly  if  there 
abounds  a  fine  bottom,  thereby  increasing  the  crop,  and 
all  the  grass  mown  in  the  forenoon  should  be  spread  be- 
fore dinner.  As  soon  as  the  external  wet  is  off,  and  it 
becomes  partially  willed,  we  put  it  into  winrows  irith  a 
revolving  hone  rake,  and  before  the  sun  goes  down,  into 
cocksof  from  GO  to  90  pounds ;  what  grass  is  cut  in  the  lat- 
er part  of  the  day,  remains  in  the  swarlh  till  next  day. 

Grass  should  be  made  into  cocks  of  about  four  feet 
high,  not  by  rolling,  but  by  laying  one  fork  full  upon 
another,  and  of  as  small  diameter  at  the  base  as  possible  and 
stand  firm ;  draw  the  loose  hay  out  from  the  bottom  all 
round  and  lay  it  upon  the  top  with  the  ends  hanging 
downwards.  When  grass  is  put  together  in  this  manner, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  out  of  danger. 

It  will  be  proper  to  give  them  an  airing  before  they  ^ 
are  removed  to  the  barn,  and  more  especially  that  portion  • 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground.  When  neces- 
sary, the  first  dtying  wind  and  fair  day,  lay  them  over  by 
putting  the  top  of  the  cock  on  the  ground,  and  so  manage 
after  by  putting  as  dry  a  bundle  with  the  green,  till  you 
have  one  cock  made  up  again,  out  of  two  being  pot  to- 
gether. By  this  treatment  there  is  a  more  speedy  exha- 
lation  of  moisture  by  the  action  of  the  air,  while  an  in- 
cipient  fermentation  will  evolve  or  discharge  a  portion 
of  heat,  and  thus  promote  the  drying  of  tiie  hay  by  in- 
creasing the  evaporation  of  the  humid  particles.  By 
this  treatment  the  hay  is  seoured  until  the  maker  wialiei 
to  remove  it  to  the  bam. 
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Clorer  haj  should  rematin  longer  in  the  cock  than 
mjtt  other  gruMs,  that  all  the  larger  stems  may  undergo 
their  proper  fermentation.  Before  removing  to  the 
etack-yard  or  bam,  we  generally  turn  the  cocks  bottom 
iide  up  an  hour  or  two  before  loading. 

HajC  cured  in  this  manner  is  much  heavier,  because 
not  90  much  of  the  natural  juices  are  evaporated  by  the 
direct  beat  of  the  sun.  Its  undergoing  a  partial  fermenta- 
lion  in  the  cock,  prepares  it  to  be  placed  in  larger  bodies. 
Hiy  eared  in  this  manner,  should  not  be  tumbled  by  the 
i)uanlity  into  a  mow  all  together,  but  one  or  two  loads  a 
ilaj  pot  together,  and  a  mow  of  twenty  tons  should  occu- 
py the  period  of  three  weeks  in  filling,  tliat  it  may  all  be 
fot  in  as  green  aa  possible.  The  mow  should  be  trod  as 
light];  as  possible  at  the  time  of  filling. 

Vhen  fears  are  entertaineti  of  over  fermentation,  a 
layer  ^r  dry  straw  or  stalks  over  the  whole,  is  an  excel- 
lent thljif .  This  coarse  fodder,  absorbing  the  extra  juices 
of  the  bay,  retains  it,  and  makes  it  more  tender  and  pala- 
tsUe.  We  prefer  this  metliod  to  the  common  one  of 
siting  for  the  above  reason — and  that  we  may  select  our 
dqrs  for  feeding  the  slock  their  salt  in  winter,  by  brining 
the  hsj  on  the  more  mild  and  warmest  days^  when  they 
hare  the  least  appetite.  In  this  manner,  we  have  a 
Fesdjr  market  for  our  poorest  hay.  Cattle  and  sheep  de- 
Tonr  it  with  a  good  appetite.  If  farmers  would  pay 
more  regard  to  this  manner  of  sailing  their  stock,  say  to 
one  hundred  pounds  of  liay  use  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fine 
alt  snd  one  pail  of  water,  they  would  be  well  remunera- 
ted for  their  extra  labor.  Sheep  and  other  stock  will 
look  as  full  on  these  faintest  days  of  winter,  by  thus  salt- 
is;  their  food,  as  they  will  in  the  most  favorable  weather 
on  good  hay. 

'When  grass  is  quite  ripe  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
a)  litflc  as  possible  after  it  is  mown,  and  be  made  into 
large  coekS'or  removed  immediately  to  the  barn,  that  by 
a  steaming  process,  the  dry  stalks  may  become  more  va- 
loable.  Hay  should  in.  no  wise  be  put  into  the  barn  or 
stack  when  wet;  there  is  more  hay  itamaged  in  this  man- 
ner than  by  securing  it  too  green.  That  hay  wh  ich  comes 
out  of  the  mow  the  most  solid  will  spend  the  best. 
There  is  more  value  in  a  loail  of  hay  taken  from  land 


If  a  crop  of  June  grass  be  light,  it  many  times  is  better 
to  stand  late.  The  ergot  or  poison  with  which  it  fre- 
quently abounds,  will  all  be  washed  off  by  rains,  and  the 
rowen  that  springs  up  w^ll  frequently  produce  a  good 
burden  of  excellent  hay. 

As  we  cannot  cut  all  our  grass  in  proper  season,  we 
reverse  our  mowing  by  cutting  Jirst  this  season  the  field 
which  was  last  to  receive  the  scythe  last  year. 

Drag-raket  are  very  fashionable  in  these  parts,  for  ra- 
king light  grass,  and  after  the  cart,  &c.  They  are  of 
very  great  advantage  in  facilitating  the  work.  They  are 
made  with  a  light  head  six  feet  long;  the  teeth  set  in  the 
head  4  inches  apart,  and  14  inches  long;  the  handle  ea- 
ters the  head  in  two  parts  about  two  and  a  half  feet  asun- 
der, and  united  together  about  four  feet  from  the  head 
where  a  convenient  place  is  fixed  for  the  head  to  drawbar. 
The  small  hand  rake  is  pretty  much  laid  aside.  What 
would  have  required  the  labor  of  a  boy  and  four  or  five 
men  ten  years  ago  to  rake  over,  now  is  disposed  of  equal- 
ly as  well,  by  one  boy  eight,  and  another  fourteen  years 
iold,  a  horse  and  revolving  rake,  and  drag  rake. 

n-eybridge,  Vt,,  Jvm,  1844.  8.  W.  Jewbtt. 


SOUR  SOILS. 


MfSSRs  Editors — I  could  not  but  expect  that  my  pa- 
per on  this  subject  would  call  out  some  notice,  but  I  cer* 
tainly  did  not  look  to  such  a  source  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  his  writings,  I  have  learned 
to  think  him  too  much  of  a  scientific  man  to  hold  to  old 
notions  when  there  is  not  ground  to  support  them;  and  I 
think  his  own  mind,  if  it  considers  the  tnie  facts  in  this 
subject,  will  lead  him  to  think  as  I  do.  This  is  not  flat- 
ter>-,  but  a  candid  estimate  of  the  man. 

The  statement  with  regard  to  the  lead  pipe,  in  the  July 
No.  of  the  Culti^'ator,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy 
of  consideration,  though  not  in  reference  to  sour  soils^ 
inasmuch  as  the  soil  cannot  be  considered  as  extending 
to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet.  I  will  not  attempt  to  gireaa 
explanation  of  it,  since  it  would  require  a  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  earth  from  the  spot  to  determine  posi- 
tha(  produces  about  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  thani'  tlvely  what  it  was  that  corroded  the  pipe.    The  cause 


there  is  in  that  hay  which   is  cut  ttom  lands  that  pro- 
duce mteh  heavier  or  lighter  bunlen. 

In  itacking  hay,  first  put  in  the  rack  about  two  tons, 
ami  let  it  rest  two  or  three  days  before  more  is  adde<l. 
The  staeionan  should  be  careful  about  treading  near  the 
outer  side  but  as  much  as  he  will  in  the  middle,  and  mind 
aoU  keep  the  centre  the  highest.  Four  or  five  tons 
make  the  most  convenient  stack.  We  have  different 
ways  of  stacking  recommended  to  prevent  vermin.  But 
kt  the  stack  be  put  up  as  above  directed  in  its  proper  time, 
before  the  seed  is  matured^  and  there  is  no  ilanger  of 
miee;  but  when  it  so  happens  that  grass  must  be  put  into 
itaeki  in  a  ripe  slate,  salting  will  aid  in  preventing  tlie 
depredations  of  vermin,  but  such  hay  should  be  fed  out 
the  first  winter. 

r  It  is  safer  to  purchase  a  large  stack  by  guess  than  a 
^oiallooe* 

The  manure  may  all  be  removed  from  the  stack  yard ; 
the  orioe  is  sufi&cient  that  remains  in  the  land. 

Tight  bams  are  preferable  to  more  open  ones,  with 
\eotJlalion  at  the  top;  the  heat  will  not  drive  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mow  but  remains  more  equally  over  the  whole 
than  it  will  in  an  open  bay. 

A  very  common  but  bad  practice  is  to  put  an  assorted 
lot  of  hay  over  a  cow,  calf  or  horse  stable,  for  spring 
use,  where  it  has  received  all  the  efiluvia  arising  from 
the  manure  below  all  winter,  which  cannot  add  to  the 
(palily  of  the  bay,  for  at  a  time  when  the  team  is  the 
mo6t  dainty,  the  best  hay  for  spring  work  comes  out  of  a 
well  pressed  mow^  as  Tittle  exposed  to  the  air  as  possible. 
By  iliviiltng  the  mow  and  hay  stack  with  a  hay  knife,  not 
oaly  keeps  the  hay  as  fresh  as  possible,  by  first  feeding 
out  one  half,  but  we  can  better  judge  at  what  time  of 
vmter  our  fodder  is  half  spent. 

When  a  field  is  designed  for  clover  seed,  it  is  better  to 
est  it  down  till  the  first  of  June  with  sheep.  The  after 
Biath  will  be  riiorter  if  the  heads  stand  close  together, 
the  crop  lets  bulky,  but  better  filled. 


\v%s  evidently  local,  and  the  growth  of  sorrel,  I  should 
consider,  entirely  accidental.  If  Mr.  Thomas  will  send  a 
portion  of  this  earth  to  Dr.  Emmons,  I  will  see  that  it  is 
examined" ifi.  reference  to  this  fact. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  lime  upon  the  growth  of 
sorrel,  I  had  in  my  mind  a  ver>'  interesting  letter  of 
Judge  Darljpg  of  New-Haven,  in  which  are  found  some 
remarkable  facts  on  this  subject.  It  was  published  in  the 
Farmer's  Gazette  for  Feb.  1843,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Tho- 
;  mas  has  seen  it.  That  this  weed  disappeared  from  the 
j  land  of  Mr.  Dell  after  the  use  of  lime,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
I T.  I  do  not  doubt.  But  did  he  apply  nothing  else  7  Did 
I  he  not  apply  a  course  of  tillage  in  connection  with  the 
jlime,  which  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  remove  it  ?  In 
judging  of  results  from  any  process  in  Agriculture,  all 
the  attending  circumstances  ought  to  be  carefully  estima- 
ted. 

Mr.  T.  says  that  the  yellow  pine  will  perish  if  not 
planted  in  what  is  regarded  as  a  sour  soil,  and  yet  sorrel^ 
the  presence  of  which  is  always  supposed  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  a  sour  soil,  will  grow  where  the  pine  i^ill  per- 
ish. These  facts  would  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  t 
do  not  see  the  force  of  Mr.  T.*s  conclusion  to  this  para- 
graph. 

I  do  not  know  what  <'  are  regarded- '  as  sour  soils.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  sour  soil  is.  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  presence  of  any  free  acid  being  detected  in  any  soiI» 
nor  in  the  water  which  passes  through  it.  It  certainly 
would  be  detected  if  it  were  there,  or  else  great  mis- 
takes are  made  in  analysis.  It  cannot  be  reasoned  thus» 
because  such  a  plant  grows  upon  a  soil,  that  soil  is  sour. 
The  only  evidence  of  its  being  sour,  is  the  actual  finding 
an  acid  in  it,  and  If  one  is  there,  it  can  certainly  be  found. 
There  may  be  "  great  difiicully  in  determining  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,"  but  this  can  only  be  in  case  the 
quantity  is  very  minute  of  any  one  substance,  vrhkh  I  ap- 
prehend cannot  be  the  case  with  the  acid  in  a  <^  sour  soil.*' 

ffewlmrsh.  My  15,  1844.  A.  J.  P. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  FR0IT.— No.  VHI. 

THE   PSACH  AND   NECTARINE. 

The  peach  is  usually  cultivated  by  planting  the  stone 
in  autumn,  at  a  depth  of  about* two  inches;  a  small  part 
of  them  grow  the  succeeding  spring,  and  the  remainder 
flie  year  following.  Cracking  the  stones  before  planting 
insures  their  growth  the  first  season ;  but  it  is  best  in  this 
ease  to  expose  them  to  the  action  of  frost,  during  winter, 
mixed  with  sand  or  earth,  and  to  defer  the  plaming  till 
spring.  Probably  their  Tegelation,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  accelerated  if  they  were  mixed  with  earth  in  a 
box,  and  during  winter,  successively  subjected  to  the  al- 
ternate action  of  freezing  and  thawing,  by  which  the 
stones  would  be  opened.  If  the  soil  be  fertile,  so  that 
their  growth  is  vigorous,  they  may  be  budded  the  same 
■eaaon;  but  if  not,  the  operation  must  be  deferred  till  the 
second.  One  and  two  years  growth  of  tlie  bud  will  ren- 
der them  large  enough  to  transplant  into  the  orchard. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam;  alight  soil  is  generally  preferred,  but  this  is  not 
indispensible,  provid^  the  g^und  be  properly  prepared. 
We  have  known  this  tree  to  succeed  admirably  on  heavy 
■oils,  when  very  large  holes  were  dug  (6  or  8  feet  diam- 
eter,) and  filled  with  loose  fertile  soil.  Peach  trees, 
when  transplanted,  should  not  be  large;  a  small  thrifty 
tree,  well  set  out,  will  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  growth, 
produce  sooner  a  large  tree,  than  a  larger  tree,  whose 
•ise  has  prevented  the  work  being  so  well  performed. 
For  further  directions,  see  a  former  number  Qf  this  series 
on  transplanting  and  general  culture. 

.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  varieties  of  the 
peaoh  may  be  continueil  without  change,  merely  by 
planting  the  seed;  hence  many  neglect  their  propagation 
by  budding.  The  least  improved  varieties  doubtless  vary 
least;  the  common  Indian  peach,  for  instsnee,  appears  to 
oontinue  nearly  the  same  through  many  sncecisive  ages, 
though  many  sub -varieties  of  this  exist.  But  the  finest 
Tvieties,  being  farthest  removed  from  the  wild  or  natu- 
ral state,  are  most  liable  to  variation,  and  the  original  is 
consequently  very  rarely  produced  from  seed.  The  nice 
shades  of  difference,  however,  which  distinguish  diller- 
ent  varieties,  are  frequently  enturely  overlooked,  and  the 
error  that  the  same  sort  is  obtained  from  seed  is  thift 
confirmed. 

To  obtain  good  varieties  with  any  cKegrce  of  certainty, 
budding  must  be  resorted  to.  Grafting  rarely  succeeds, 
and  never  imless  performed  with  unusual  care  on  such 
kinds  as  have  the  firmest  wood.  For  particular  direc- 
tions on  budding  the  peach,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  number  of  this  series  of  articles,  published  last 
winter. 

When  the  great  diffbrenee  between  good  and  bad  vari- 
eties is  remembered,  the  importance  of  obtaining  the 
U$t,  must  be  obvious.  The  reputation  of  some  which 
are  truly  excellent,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  nu- 
merous errors  in  names  which  have  been  introduced. 
Not  only  are  the  names  of  fine  varieties  attached  by  mis- 
take to  worthless  fruit,  but  good  varieties  are  increased 
merely  by  planting  the  stones,  and  the  original  name 
given  to  them,  which  is  still  continued  through  success- 
ive plantings,  though  wide  departures  from  the  original 
are  thus  generally  proiluced. 

This  confusion  and  misapplication  of  names,  and  con- 
sequent perplexity  to  the  cultivator,  have  induced  the  at. 
tempt  to  arrange  the  varieties  and  distinctive  characters, 
so  that  this  inconvenience  may  be  removetl.  The  peach 
presents  facilities  for  this  purpose,  not  existing  in  Other 
fruits.  The  following,  which  is  generally  adopted  as  the 
best,  is  from  Lindley,  Peaches  and  nectarines,  (which 
may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  fruit,  the  laUer 
having  smooth  skins,)  are  separated  into  3  general  classes, 
each  of  which  has  three  divisions;  these  are  each  sepa- 
rated into  two  sub-divisionSf  and  every  sub-division 
into  two  sections;  consisting  in  all  of  36  sections.  Only 
a  part  of  these  sections  contain  varieties  with  which  we 
are  acquaintcil,  and  are  only  to  be  filled  up  as  new  ones 
are  discovered  with  characters  adapted  to  them. 

Class  J,  comprehends  those  whose  leaves  are  deeply 
and  doubly  serrated  (or  cut  like  sawteeth,)  and  having  no 
glands  on  the  serratures.    Fig.  80. 
^  Class  IIj  contains  those  whose  leaves  are  erenate  or 


Fig.  81.  Fig.  81.  ilg.  82. 

serrulate  (or  with  smaller  and  more  rounded  teeth,)  tnd 
having  globose  glands.     Fig.  81. 

Class  If/,  includes  all  those  whose  leaves  are  ereoile 
or  serrulate,  having  reniform  (or  kidney-shaped)  glandi. 
Fig.  82. 

«  The  form  of  tlie  glands,''  as  Lindley  very  juifly  ob- 
serves, «  as  well  as  their  position,  is  perfectly  distinct; 
tbey  are  fully  developed  in  the  month  of  Hay,  and  they 
continue  to  the  last,  permanent  in  their  character,  sndsre 
not  affected  by  cultivation.  Hie  globose  glands  are  sitn- 
ated,  one,  two,  or  more  on  the  footstalks,  and  one,  two, 
or  more  on  the  ftps  or  points  of  the  serratores  of  the 
leaves.  The  reniform  glands  grow  also  on  the  footilslkB 
of  the  leaves,  but  those  on  the  leaves  are  plseed  mtU% 
the  serratures^  connecting,  as  it  were,  the  upper snd low- 
er teeth  of  the  serratures  together;  their  leaves,  when 
taken  from  a  branch  of  a  vigorous  growth,  have  saore 
glands  than  the  leaves  of  the  globose  varieties.  It  will, 
however,  sometimes  happen  that  glands  are  not  diicera- 
ible  on  some  of  the  leaves,  especially  on  those  prodaecd 
on  weak  branches;  in  this  case,  other  branches  mnit  be 
sought,  for  which  to  produce  them."  They  are  represea- 
ted  as  rather  larger  and  more  distinct  in  the  acoompsny- 
ing  figures,  than  usually  occur  in  a  state  of  nature. 

These  classes,  thus  f<Mrmed9  are  each  divided  into  three 
divisions. 

Dip.  /,  embraces  those  which  produce  laige  flowers. 

Div.  II,  includes  those  which  produce  floweis  of  ne- 
dium  size. 

Div,  III,  contains  those  which  produce  small  floweis. 

These  divisions  are  not  so  distincUy  marked  u  the 
classes;  the  middle  and  small  flowers  only  differing  by 
the  former  being  larger  in  all  their  parts. 

The  sub-divisions,  two  in  number,  are  detennined  by 
the  fruit.  The  first  comprehends  true  peaeku,  or  those 
which  have  a  downy  skin;  the  second  includes  neete- 
rines,  or  those  which  have  a  smooth  skin,  similar  to  thst 
of  the  plum. 

Each  of  these  sub-divisions  are  again  divided  into  two 
sections;  the  former  including  the  pavies  or  clingstones; 
the  latter  the  meUers  or  freestones.*  For  note  see  p.  255. 

The  following  synoptical  table  will  exhibit  these  di- 
visions and  sub-divisions  as  applied  to  the  first  clsss. 


CLASS   I. 

Leaves  deeply 
and  doubly  ser- 
rated, without 
glands. 


f 


JMr.  1. 
Large  flowers. ' 


Die.  2, 
Middle 
flowers. 


Div.  3. 
Small  flowers. 


{ 


I  Sec,  1. 
Pavies. 
Stc,^ 
Molten. 
I  Sec,  1. 
Pavies. 
Sec,% 
Melteis. 

(Sec.  1. . 
Pavies. 
Su.i, 
Melters. 
Sec.  1. 
Pavies. 
Sec.  2. 
Melters. 

ISu.  ]. 
Pavies. 
Sec.  2. 
Melters. 
/  Sec.h 
Sub.  2.     j  Pavie*. 
Nectarmes.  1  See.  2. 
(Melters. 


Sub.  I. 
Peaches. 


Sub.  2. 
Nectarines. 


Sub.   1. 
Peaches. 
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Tbe  ttae  aznn|^emeiit  may  be  adopted  with  the  other 


Hie  following  list  contains  some  of  the  best  varieties 
anan^ed  aoconltng  to  the  preceding  method. 

fiSBJLATED  GLAliDLXSS   LEAVES.      LAKGE  FLOWEB. 

Peaches — Pavies, 
Old  Newington. 
Estrty  Newington^  or  Snlith's  Newington'. 

Peaches — MeUers, 
Burly  Anne.    Tillolson. 

Nohlesse. 

£uly  White  Nutmeg. 

Nectarines — Pavies, 
Sctdet  Newington. 
Tswoy  Newington. 

SOIATED  GLANDLESS  LEAVES.      SMALL  FLOWER. 

Peaches^Meltert. 
Bejel  George, 
Belie  de  Vitry. 

CaEVATBD    LEAVES,    WITH    OLOBOSS    GLANDS.      LABGE 

FLOWEB. 

Peaches^MeUers, 
GnMM  Mignoone. 

CBBTATSn    LEAVES,    WITH    GLOBOSE    GLANDS.       SftlALL 

FLOWEB. 

Peaches — MeUers, 
Bdlesanl. 
TdOB  de  Venus. 
Geoige  the  Fourth. 
President. 

CUXATED  LEAVES,   WITH  BENIFOBM  GLANDS.      LABGE 

FLOWEB.  i 

J9eetarines — Metters. 
FurehiU'S. 

CUKATED  LEAVES,   WITH   BENIFOBM  GLANDS.       SMALL 

FLOWEB. 

Peaches — Pavies^ 
iBBOapanible. 
CsflMriBe. 

Peaches-^Melters. 
Chnedlor. 
Late  Pvple. 

XtBdarities — MeUers, 
CeooBOB  Elrage. 
TnlctHsUve. 


The  following  list  of  peaches  will  give  a  constant  sue- 
eesrioB  firom  a  period  immediately  after  wheat  harvest, 
ntilaatnmnal  frosts. 

Birly  White  Nutmeg. 
Early  Anne. 
£tfly  Tillotson. 
Early  Red  Rareripe. 
Etfly  York. 

Grone  Mignonne.         i-Melters. 
White  Imperial. 
Bed  cheek  Malacaton. 
Malta.* 
Colambia. 
President. 
Early  Newington. 
Okfanizon. 
,Okl  Newington. 
LeBion  Clingstone,  Pine  apple,  or 

Kennedy's. 
Heath. 

Tbe  Burly  White  Nutmeg  is  a  peach  of  very  small  size, 
aoda  rery  poor  bearer;  and  a  cultivator  may  count  him 
nocesfal,  if  he  gets  a  quart  of  peaches  from  a  full 
Snwn  trte.  It  ripens  a  week  or  more  after  our  wheat 
barrests,  and  is  valuable  only  for  its  early  maturity.  The 
Sirly  Anne  is  later,  but  much  larger  and  a  much  better 
bearer;  and  were  it  not  for  its  very  slow  growth,  Would 
be  (nily  valuable.    A  larger  variety,  a  few  days  later, 

'Tbe  terms  pMiet  and  meUtrt  are  decidedly  better  than  those 
of  cMi^«t«i»e*  and  /rcefCewct,  as  the  softest  and  most  roelthig 
ruieuea  adhere  In  all  dlflerent  degrees  to  the  atone.  Hence  the 
tern  aiagUontf  hi  its  widest  sense,  may  apply  to  both  paTies 
ladnellers. 


Pavies. 


obtamed  from  the  seed  of  the  Early  Ann,  is  knowi^  by 
the  name  of  Bweetwater.  But  the  latter  is  scarcely^  a  day 
or  two  earlier  than  the  Early  Tillotson,  a  peactf  fully 
equal  to  it  in  size  and  superior  in  flavor,  and  far  exceed- 
ing it  in  productiveness,  and  which  is  in  every  respect  a 
truly  valuable  variety,  ripening  in  western  New- York  in 
the  early  part  or  middle  of  8th  month  (Aug.)  All  the 
preceding  are  cut-leaved,  glandless  varieties,  and  are 
consequently  subject  to  mildew,  though  the  Tillotson  Is 
but  slightly  so,  and  soon  nearly  outgrows  it. 

The  peach  appears  to  vary  more  in  quality  from  the 
effect  of  climate  than  other  fruits.  Fine  American  vari- 
eties are  pronounced  worthless  in  England.  And  varied- 
ties  in  this  country,  unusually  delicious  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, are  of  inferior  quality  in  imfavorable  ones.  Again, 
culture  greatly  effects  the  quality ;  thus,  the  Heath  cling- 
stone, under  favorable  circumstances,  is  an  excellent 
fruit,  but  if  the  branches  are  permitted  to  bear  full,  the 
fruit  is  small  and  of  little  value. 

Some  varieties  which  are  excellent  as  far  south  as  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  when  removed  fo  western  New 
York,  prove  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  quality,  in  ccmse- 
Iqiience  of  the  slightly  diminished  warmth  of  summer. 
Hence  only  the  earlier  kinds  cultivated  there  are  suitable 
for  culture  here.  The  business  of  originating  new  and 
early  varieties  for  the  most  northern  region  adapted  to 
the  peach,  deserves  more  attention,  and  might  be  pro- 
ductire  of  some  veiy  valuable  discoveries. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  liable  to  destruction 
from  two  causes,  tbe  v:orm,  and  the  yeUows.  The  pres- 
ence of  the*  worm  is  readily  detecteil  by  the  gum  mixed 
with  excrementitious  matter  oozing  from  the  trunk,  at 
the  surfiace  of  the  ground.  The  best,  and  probably  the 
only  e£RBctual  remedy,  is  to  scrape  the  earth  from  about 
the  tree,  and  then  with  a  knife  to  follow  theiholes  made 
by  the  worm  to  their  termination  and  destroy  it.  As  this 
insect  merely  confines  itself  to  the  hark,  its  destruction  is 
very  easy.  It  rarely  occurs  that  trees  are  completely  de- 
stroyed by  this  insect,  except'  they  be  small;  death  can 
only  take  place  when  the  bark  is  eaten  round  the  tree. 
Timely  care  will  prevent  this;  the  evil  hi  fact  is  only  to 
be  dreaded  by  negligent  cultivators. 

The  disease  termed  the  YeUavcSy  is  truly  formidable, 
and  appears  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  peach  and 
nectarine.  Its  cause  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  first  indication  is  an  irregular  and  prsma- 
ture  ripening  of  the  fruit,  accompanied  with  purple  dis^ 
colorations  of  the  flesh.  This  usually  occurs  the  first  sea- 
son on  a  part  Of  the  tree  only.  The  following  season, 
numerous  small  wiry  shoots  grow  from  the  larger  branch- 
es, the  leaves  become  yellow,  the  whole  tree  assumes  a 
sickly  appearance,  and  eventually  perishes.  This  disease 
is  still  more  to  be  dreaded  from  its  contagious  nature.  If 
not  checked,  it  commoni)'  spreads  through  the  whole  or- 
chard. It  appears  to  be  usually  communicated  at  the 
time  of  blossoming  by  means  of  the  pollen.  But  the  in- 
fection may  be  conveyed  in  other  ways.  The  bud  from 
a  diseased  tree  inserted  in  a  heallhy  stock  will  cause  its 
death,  and  even  the  use  of  a  knife  in  praning  which  has 
been  previously  used  on  a  diseased  tree,  is  sufilcient  to 
communicate  the  disease.  Facts  also  greatly  strengthen 
the  suspicion  that  the  roots  of  healthy  trees  have  imbi- 
bed the  contagion  by  mere  contact  wiUi  those  of  diseased 
ones.  After  it  has  once  attacked  a  tree  there  is  no  re- 
medy; and  to  prevent  it  extending  toothers,  the  diseased 
tree  should  be  immediately  destroyed.  No  young  trees 
should  be  planted  on  the  same  spot,  as  the  diseased  roots 
still  remain  in  the  soil.  Coxe  says,  '^The  peach  tree 
cannot  be  cultivated  with  success  on  the  site  of  a  former 
plantation,  until  some  years  of  an  intermediate  course  of 
cultivation  have  intervened."  As  it  is  probable  that  the 
pit  or  kernel  becomes  infected,  caution  would  direct  thai 
stones  from  diseased  trees  be  never  used  for  planting. 

The  shortness  of  life  in  the  peach  tree  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  its  culture  in  some  places,  appear  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  this  disease.  In  western  New- York,  it 
is  comparatively  unknown,  and  great  care  should  be  used 
by  cultivators  that  it  be  not  introduced  by  importations. 

The  peach  tree,  though  generally  supposed  to  be  very 
short  lived,  when  not  destroyed  by  unnatural  causes,  will 
continue  to  flourish  and  bear  for  many  years.    TreM 
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twenty  years  old  and  apward>»  are  frequently  seen  in 
westtfn  New-York;  and  in  (he  town  of  Farmlngton^  Oq- 
tario  county,  are  (he  remains  of  an  Indian  orchard,  con- 
taining peaeh  trees  a  foot  in  diameter  and  probably  fifty 
years  old,  in  a  bearing  state. 

The  curled  leaf,  which  frequently  appears  on  peach 
trees  early  in  summer,  is  occasioned  by  frost  or  chilly 
weather.  These  leaves  soon  drop  and  the  tree  assumes 
a  healthy  appearance.  This  would  not  be  worth  noti- 
cing, except  that  it  sometimes  occasion's  unnecessary 
alarm. 

The  growth  of  some  varieties  is  rctanled  by  mildew 
upon  the  young  shoots.  It  appears  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  those  having  serrated  glandless  leaves,  as  the 
Early  White  Nutmeg,  Early  Ann,  and  some  of  the  earli- 
er varieties  of  the  red  rareripe.  It  is  not  a  very  serious 
evil ;  and  the  best  remedy  appears  to  be  good  soil  and 
good  culture  to  stimulate  the  growth.  All  yellow-flesh- 
ed varieties  appear  to  be  entirely  free  from  it. 

The  length  of  this  article  precludes  any  further  re- 
marks on  the  curculio,  which  attacks  the  nectarine  and 
sometimes  the  peach,  tlian  merely  to  say,  that  the  evil 
may  be  prevented  by  jarring  the  insects  from  the  tree  on 
cloths  spread  beneath,  and  then  destroying  them ;  or  by 
oonflning  swine  in  the  orchard,  every  year,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  The  former  should  be  done 
when  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  continued  daily 
or  oftener  until  no  more  are  found.  The  latter  should 
be  continued  so  long  as  the  injured  fruit  continues  to  drop 
from  the  tree.  In  the  next  number,  a  fuller  account  of 
this  insect  will  be  given.  J.  J.  T. 


CEMENT  CI8T£RN8->THE  BEST  METHOD  OF 

CONSTRUCTING. 


MsssES.  Editors— -You  will  doubtless  allow  me  to 
QOroinanieate  through  your  valuable  monthly,  pro  bono 
poblioo^  but  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested, 
a  few  brief  hints  in  regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  oon- 
sCmcting  cisterns;  household  appendages  so  necessary  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  are  not  bless- 
ed by  nature  or  art  with  a  generous  fountain  of  pure  soft 
water  at  their  doors. 

Of  the  various  methods  recommended  and  practiced  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  the' plan  of  constructing 
eistems  of  brick  and  water  cement,  is  doubtless  far  si^pe- 
rior  to  any  other,  particularly  in  regard  to  usefulness  and 
dnrability.  Though  we  have  made  one  answer  a  tolera- 
bly good  purpose  for  a  number  of  years,  made  of  white 
pine^  bound  with  strong  iron  hoops,  and  firmly  set  in  blue 
clay,  yet  the  liability  of  the  material  to  decompose  and 
become  useless,  even  when  every  precaution  is  used, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  ailopting  some  improved  mode 
ia  eonstnieting  it.  The  plan  chosen  was  the  one  above 
nentioned.  We  constructed  two  of  different  sizes.  For 
the  largest,  a  pit  was  ordered  to  be  dug  ten  feet  in  diam- 
ter  and  nine  feet  in  depth,  the  bottom  being  shaped  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  large  potash  kettle,  and  the  sides  perpen- 
dicular. The  brick  selected  from  the  kiln  for  die  pur- 
pose, were  those  bume<l  hani,  though  but  little  cracked 
or  warped.  The  mortar  used  was  made  of  two  parts 
eoarse  clean  river  sand,  and  one  part  ground  water  ce- 
ment ready  for  mixing,  obtained  at  the  mill  near  Schuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y.,  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  though  from  the 
fitct  that  it  does  not  petrify  or  <<  set''  as  soon  as  some 
kinds,  it  is  believed  a  superior  quality  may  bo  obtained. 
Water  is  worked  in  to  render  it  sufiicienlly  soft  for  use, 
like  common  lime  mortar.  With  materials  and  pit  thus 
prepared,  the  mason  commences  operations  exactly  in  the 
centre  and  bottom  of  the  excavation,  by  covering  (he  sur- 
face with  a  thick  coat  of  his  mortar,  and  laying  the! 
bricks  with  their  flat  surfaces  contiguous,  forming  as  soonl 
as  convenient,  a  perfect  circle  of  some  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter.  Regular  courses  are  then  laid^around  the 
circle,  taking  care  to  increase  the  inclination  of  the  up- 
per edge  towards  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  bottom  is 
finished  to  (he  ei\ge  from  where  he  wishes  to  carry  up 
the  sides,  the  bricks  will  be  placed  in  an  angle  of  about 
aUy  degrees  with  tlie  perpendicular  side.  Extreme  care 
should  be  taken  with  Uiis  part  of  tlie  work,  and  an  extra 
quantity  of  cement  used,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 


bility  of  a  leak,  as  in  turning  up  the  wall,  the  outer  ed^es 
of  the  bricks  must  necessarily  be  further  apsrt  ihan  the 
inner,  and  every  cavity  should  be  completely  filled  with 
(he  mortar.     The  sides  were  then  carried  up  perpeodic- 
larly  five  Cpet,  from  which  point  they  were  gradoaUy 
drawn  in  until  carried  up  nine  feet,  and  the  neck  or  top 
so  small  as  to  admit  of  being.covered  with  large  Blabs  of 
while  marble,  with  a  circular  orifice  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  an  ordinary  sized  person,  and  to  place  a  pump  for 
raising  the  water.     A  curb  is  then  carried  up  sufficicDily 
high  to  prevent  any  action  of  the  frost  on  the  work  be- 
low, and  filled  in  with  dirt  or  gravel  that  will  not  heate. 
At  the  top  of  the  brick  wall  and  immediately  under  the 
stone  covering,  is  left  an  opening  the  size  of  a  brick, 
from  which  a  drain  is  laid  to  conduct  off  the  surplus  wa« 
ter,  made  like  the  cistern  of  brick  and  cement.    While 
the  wall  is  going  up,  the  mason  should  be  partieularlj 
careful  to  lay  on  a  good  coaling  of  cement  over  the  out- 
side before  filling  in,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  a  sof- 
flcient  space  between  the  bank  and  wall  for  this  porpoH. 
To  complete  the  work,  a  flat  stone  is  placed  on  (lie  bot- 
(om  of  (he  cistern  in  a  bed  of  mortar  for  the  pomp  to 
Rtand  upon,  the  whole  inside  plastered  with  cement  umi- 
lar  to  the  walls  of  a  house,  and  after  drying  a  fewhosrt, 
whitewashed  with  a  thick  mixture  of  cement  and  water, 
and  the  work  is  done.     Water  may  be  admitted  after  the 
work  has  become  partially  hardened,  but  should  be  con- 
ducted to  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  wash  the 
coating  of  cement.     The  first  quantity  of  water  dischar- 
ged into  it,  will  be  hardened  and  rendered  onfitforne, 
by  the  sulphate  of  lime  contained  in  the  cenent,  which 
may  be  pumped  out,  when  the  next  will  be  soft 

The  advantages  of  having  cisterns  constructed  as  abore 
described,  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casaal  obserrer. 
When  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  with  proper 
materials,  they  will  be  as  durable  as  though  fomed  of 
solid  Tock,  and  the  inside  presents  a  surtsee  ss  free  from 
filth  as  any  stone  vessel  used  for  culinary  or  household 
purposes.    Different  families  wiU  of  course  rsqnire  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  the  amount  of  material  necesmyto  con- 
struct  them,  vary  aecordingly ;  the  one  described,  con- 
taining something  like  45  hogsheads,  the  oflier  about  20. 
The  builder,  Mr.  RichanlSwartwoutof  SehnylenrilleyN. 
Y.,  has  often,  to  save  expense,  been  ordered  to  plaiter 
the  cement  directly  on  to  the  earth  as  shaped  whh  the 
shove],  and  covering  with  plank  or  large  stone  as  before. 
But  the  mode  is  evidenUy  objectionable,  as,  tfseadental- 
ly  exposed  to  the  frost,  the  sides  will  enOa  and  become 
leaky.    Brick  cisterns  laid  up  with  common  mortar,  are 
also  liable  to  crumble  in  time,  and  prove  detective.   In 
either  case,  however,  the  top  should  be  snnk  below  the 
surface,  and  covered  with  gravel  sufficiently  deep  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  frost  on  any  part  of  the  taasonrj. 
If  any  of  your  readers  choose  to  construct  their  cistens 
acconling  to  the  above  directions,  taking  care  to  secure 
an  experienced  workman  and  good  materials,  they  will 
find  doubtless,  should  they  live  so  long,  that  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  will  not  affect  their  usefulness  or  impair 
their  durability.  J.  Cbacx. 

ITootick  Fails,  June,  1844. 


CORN-STALKS  FOR  SOILING. 


Some  remarks  were  made  in  another  column,  on  the 
advantages  of  soiling.  One  mode  of  raising  green  fod- 
der for  this  purpose,  should  have  been  mentioned.^  This 
is  by  sowing  com.  A  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  to  establish  fully  its  advantages.  Tboee 
made  last  year  by  the  writer,  by  sowing  it  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  and  about  twenty  to  thirty  grains  per  foot  in 
the  drill,  yielded  over  fourteen  tons  of  green  food  per 
acre,  though  the  land  was  not  rich,  and  would  not  pro- 
bably have  given  more  than  thirty  busliels  of  the  grain  in 
the  ujsual  way.  Dr.  Button  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  rai«etl  by 
sowing  broadcast,  (four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,)  five 
and  a  half  tons  of  ilried  fodder;  and  J.  A.  Miller  of  the 
same  place,  raised  last  year,  wtiich  was  a  very  dr}'  anti 
unfavorable  season,  and  on  poor  ami  unmaniu-ed  land,  four 
tons  of  dried  foilder  to  the  acre. 

The  small  size  of  the  stalks,  caused  by  the  dense  growth, 
greatly  improves  the  quality,  hones  and  cattle  consuming 
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ntirdy  both  learM  and  stalks.    A  vety  striking  benefit 

i^derircti  firom  tbe  use  of  the  green  stalks,  during  the 

li!>r  iort  of  flamner  and  in  antumn,  for  milch  cows;  and 

Jproof  of  their  excellence  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 

irhea  the  tlried  fodder  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  andco- 

Tend  with  the  beat  hay,  cattle,  will  throw  aside  the  latter, 

vfafefa  wiU  not  be  tooched  till  the  stalks  are  entirely  con- 

HOBCd*  J*  J*   I** 


PLOWS. 


Mxssu.  EnrTOJU — ^When  I  penned  my  communica- 
tH»  on  plows  for  the  Hay  number  of  your  Cultivator,  I 
kad  DO  fflteaiion  of  engaging  in  any  controversy  on  that 
ubieei,  or  of  detracting  any  from  the  merits  of  Prouty  & 
Mem*  Ccntre-Sranght  Plow.  Nor  would  I  deem  it  ne- 
ttuuj  to  tiottble  you  at  this  time^  were  it  not  for  some 
erron  into  which  a  correspondent  under  the  signature  of 
"Centre  Dnaght,"  in  your  last  number,  has  fallen. 

Wbm  I  ilfst  obaerveil  the  pUUs  of  "  the  Boston  Centre- 
Ikaaf  ht  Plow/'  I  was  struck  with  the  obvious  advantage 
offbescvfierfag,  especially  in  adding  strength  to  the 
plow,  fDr  it  is  not  uncommon  to  break  the  beam^  espe- 
cisllj  in  Tcry  stony  and  rough  plowing.  But  where  there 
is  oecasioB  as  sometimes  occurs  to  put  the  plow  in  to  the 
bean,  (he  fistening  would  interfere  with  the  work.  The 
uteci  of  the  centre-draught  ie  neeeeearUy  placed  on  one 
ntty  for  tbe  iron  bar  that  runs  under  the  beam  occupies 
tbe  plKe  ordinarily  allotted  for  that  instrument. 

fisti  am  tokl  that,  what  is  matter  of  opinion  is  no  ov- 

kince  in  a  court  of  inquiry.    I   have  not  experienced 

tkii  as  law,  but  with  due  deference  to  your  correspond- 

at  whose  experience  exceeds  mine  on  this  point,  I  would 

obeerre  tfanl  f  have  yet  to  learn  that  farmers  when  giving 

tbeir  opinions  on  implements  of  husbandry  are  required 

to  be  tied  down  to  soch  strict  rules,    tf  all  were  to  act 

on  this  prineiple  the  inventors  of  the  various  new  patent^ 

vonkl  lie  illy  rewarded  for  their  genins  and  labor.    A 

food  dcseription  or  a  good  plate  is  sometimes  sufficient 

for  the  practical  man.    But  while  your  correspondent 

vonld  tranunel  me  with  rules,  he  has  himself  totally 

<IisregaTded  soch  trappings.    When  he  claims  superiority 

for  the  ceBbre-diaoght  plow  for  all  kinds  of  work,  he  has 

limply  given  his  opiajm-    He  has  evidently  not  seen  the 

Bergen  plowt  or  be  would  not  have  Csllen  into  the  error 

or  not  obeening  that  the  wing  or  share  reverses  as  well 

nthe  point. 

I  obeenrvd  hi  my  former  article  that  I  had  no  direct  in- 
krcat  IB  ihemlB  of  any  plow^  which  I  have  only  to  repeat. 
irProoty  It  Meon^  patent  should  prove  superior  to  any  yet 
b  Bse,  I  will  iM  benefitted  thereby  in  common  with  the 
rpst  of  the  agricultural  community.  But  as  a  matter  of 
optoioa  opmion  founded  on  experience,  I  cannot  assent 
b  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  your  correspondent  and 
claimed  Ux  tbe  eentre-dranght  plow;  that  a  plow  best 
iunaed  for  loiniBg  over  a  tough  sod,  is  also  the  best  for 
all  eihtr  puryotea — and  the  best  for  every  kind  of  soil. 
For  ortiinnry  croas-plowing  between  rows  and  hills,  the 
F^jwrnoa  requires  no  wheels  and  centre-draught  fasten- 
ers. Hb  uaehinery  must  be  simple,  and  his  plow 
liftl.  In  this  section  I  have  found  Mr.  Mayer's  patent 
S^jciadly  preferred  for  such  purpose, 
la  eonclvaioa  I  would  inform  <<  Centre  draught,*'  and 


^.aciple  as  applied  to  points  and  shares,  is  fact.  The 
iBTcniti<m  belongs  entirely  to  Mr.  Bergen' and  was  secured 
19  him  by  patent  in  18 19.  So  far  from  the  name  of  the 
»cnior  being  loat  in  the  lapse  ^f  time,  I  have  the  above 
^bnticB  from  him  in  propria  persona,  together  with 
^  aeccpfanee  of  the  challenge  to  meet  the  centre- 
*>a^  plow  at  the  plowing  match  to  be  held  at  Pough- 
'^pcie  m  the  fidi,  where  there  may  be  competitors  that 
*^  ovislrip  either  of  the  plows  under  notice. 
J^TOsMifa,  My  17,  1844.  J.  O.  B. 


ORNAMEKTAL   GARDENING. 


Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  first 
number  of  Colman's  <<  European  Agriculture,''  will  doubt- 
less agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  author  has 
amply  fulfi.lted  the  expectations  which  his  abilities  and 
opportunities  had  raised.  Much  tliat  is  interesting,  and 
a  great  deal  that  is  instructive,  are  comprised  within  the 
eighty  pages  before  us;  and  the  justness  of  his  remartas 
In  most  instances,  will  be  freely  admitted;  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  areJntimately  acquainteil  with  the  state 
of  society  and  moraft  in  England,  in  the  higher  as  well 
as  lower  classes,  will  see  at  once  that  in  ascribing,  though 
indirectly  or  by  implication,  all  or  nearly  all  the  vice  and 
immorality  to  one  class  only,  he  has  greatly  erretl.  They 
will  also  be  surprised  to  find  him  contrasting,  to  the  diB« 
advantage  of  the  English  laborer,  their  vicious  habits  with 
the  iMfsl  co^es  to  be  found  in  our  own  country.  We 
must  not  complain  loudly  of  the  abuses  or  illiberality  of 
English  tourists,  unless  we  are  exceettiogly  careful  not  to 
tread,  though  it  be  very  faintly  and  at  a  most  respectftfl 
distance,  in  their  footsteps.  But  my  object  is  not  to  crit- 
icise, but  to  eommMMl  the  work  before  us;  and  the  da* 
feets  we  may  see  are  only  the  more  visible  from  the  beau- 
ty and  excellence  of  the  surrounding  mass. 

You  have  already  given  some  extracts  from  the  worir, 
and  it  is  now  my  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  reaflers 
to  a  few  remarks,  where  not  only  the  pleasure,  Init  the 
utility,  in  a  physical  and  moral  aspect,  of  the  cultivation 
of  grounds  for  trees  and  shrubs,  is  strongly  enforced. 

^*  The  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubs  and  vines,  it  a 
remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
England:  and  a  circumstance  which  has  given  no  little 
gratification  to  my  national  pride,  has  been  the  profusion 
of  American  plants,  which  are  seen  in  the  shrubberiee 
and  plantations  and  pleasure  grounds,  both  public  and 
private.  *  *  Green  houses  and  conservatories  are  al- 
most universsEl  in  the  country  where  any  thing  like  a  gar- 
den exists;  and  the  better  class  of  houses  are  surrounded 
and  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants,  presenting  through  the  season,  a  charming  succes. 
sion  of  gay  and  brilliant  ornaments.  Even  the  laborer's 
humble  cottage,  too  seldom,  I  am  compelled  to  admits 
any  thing  but  a  picturesque  object,  will  occasior^ally  have 
its  ornamental  shrubs  adorning  Ita  doorway,  and  the  ivy 
hanging  its  beautifol  tresses  over  its  window,  forming  aa 
it  were,  a  mirror,  set  in  a  frame  of  the  richest  green.  The 
village  of  Marr,  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  ttom  Doncaster,  and 
the  village  of  Edensor,  in  Derbyshire,  near  Chatsworth, 
and  the  village  of  Lord  Brownlow,  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
best  bailt,  and  by  far  the  handsomest  villages  I  have  yet 
seen  in  England,  to  cottages  of  an  exeellent  and  pictu- 
resque construction,  add  those  beautiful  rural  embellish- 
ments of  vines  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  at  first  blush 
compel  a  reflecting  mind  to  admit  the  moral  influence  of 
soch  arrangements  upon  the  character  and  mannera  of  their 
inhabitants." 

The  sarcasm  in  the  following  remark,  it  will  be  seen 
is  in  the  writer*s  own  style:  « I  have  said  and  written  a 
great  deal  to  my  countrymen  about  the  cultii'ation  of 
flowers,  ornamental  gardening, and  rural  embellishments; 
and  I  would  read  them  a. homily  on  the  subject  every  day 
of  every  remaining  year  of  my  life,  if  I  thought  it  would 
tee  doxen  to  whom  he  alludes,  that  wliat  was  beforestatedl  Induce  them  to  make  this  a  matter  of  particular  attention 
aMk/in  reCerenee  to  the  invention  of  the  self- sharpening  and  care.     When  a  man  aslrs  me  what  is  the  use  of  shrubs 


Ccac  roa  FotrxoEa. — ^TIm  seeds  of  sunflower  are  the 
he«  remedy  known  for  the  cure  of  founder  in  horses, 
wmedialely  on  discovering  that  your  horse  is  fonnder- 
<  aiix  about  a  pint  of  the  whole  foed  in  his  feed,  and 
<'  will  give  a  perfect  core* 


and  flowers,  my  flrst  impulse  is  always  to  look  und^r  Me 
hat  and  see  th4  length  qf  hie  eare*  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
measuring  every  thing  by  a  standard  of  mere  utility  and 
profit;  and  as  heartily  do  I  pity  the  man  who  can  see  no 
good  in  life  but  in  pecuniary  gain,  or  in  the  mere  animal 
mdulgences  of  e%tlng  and  drinking.'* 

Speaking  of  the  facilities  which  we  possess,  in  a  free 
use  of  our  own  land,  in  a  fine  climate,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  our  native  plants,  for  the  fornoation  of  gardens  and  or- 
namental grounds,  he  says,  «  Few  countries  intemperate 
climates  are  richer  in  the  fioral  kingdom  of  nature,  an#! 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetable  growth,  and  the  splendors  of 
vegetable  beauty,  than  the  United  States,  Why  should 
they  not  be  cultivated  ?  Was  the  human  eye,  that  won- 
der of  .wonders,  that  matchless  organ  of  our  physical  con- 
stitution, that  inexhaustible  instrument  of  the  BOStsaoOt* 
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•d  and  varied  pleaiuret,  made  in  vain  ?  Are  the  forms 
of  beauty  in  the  natural  worlds  so  infinitely  multiplied  as 
they  are  around  us,  made  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be 
enjoyed;  and  what  better  means  can  we  take  to  strength- 
en  the  domestic  afRsctions,  of  all  others  the  most  favora- 
ble to  virtue,  than  to  render  our  homes  as  beautiful  and 
attractive  as  possible  V 

My  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  copy  the  author's  re- 
marks on  the  vice>  impurity  and  crime,  and  the  disease 
and  pestilence,  generated  by  closely  built  cities,  and  cel- 
lars and  dirty  lanes,  crammed  with  wretched  inhabitants; 
and  on  the  imperious  necessity  of  pfoviding  amply  all 
new  cities  with  public  squares  and  public  gardens,  where 
a  pure  air  may  be  breathed  at  least  occasionally;  but  the 
following  Instance  of  munificence  cannot  be  passed  over: 
"  Mr.  Strutt,  an  eminent  manufacturer  at  Derby,  employ- 
ed Mr.  Loudon — ^the  late  distinguished  horticultural  wri- 
ter—* to  lay  out,  plant,  and  ornament  these  grounds,  at  an 
expense  of  ten  thousand  pounds  Stirling,  or  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  and  then,  with  eminent  liberality,  gave  them  to 
the  city  of  Derby  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  its 
inhabitants.  Tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  Corinthian  column,  or  a  marble  mauso- 
leum, would  not  have  formed  so  durable  or  extended  a 
memorial  ef  him ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands  yet  un- 
bQm,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  beneficence,  will  invoke 
blessings  upon  his  memory." 

I  am  also  eompelletl  to  omit  the  truly  interesting-  de- 
scription of  the  English  parks — those  princely  specimens 
of  embellished  nature — with  their  green  turf  sometimes 
kept  so  smoothly  shorn,  ^<  that  it  seems  more  like  tread- 
ing upon  velvet  than  upon  grass'- — whose  undulating  sur- 
faces and  wide  plains  are  overspread  with  broad  and  mag- 
nificent forest  trees,  many  of  them  with  %ges  numbered 
by  <'  patriarchal  centuries,"  and  which  have  survived  the 
hoarse  winds  of  hundreds  of  winters,  the  scathings  of  the 
lightning  and  the  tempest,  the  successive  changes  of  co- 
ming and  departing  generations  of  men,  but  still  standing 
''green  in  their  old  age,  the  mute  yet  eloquent  historians 
of  departed  years."  But  how  far  more  gratifying  would 
be  the  contemplation  of  such  magnificent  scenes,  if  the 
recollection  did  not  so  often  force  itself  upon  the  mind, 
that  they  have  been  made  and  kept  np  in  too  many  cases 
by  the  hard  and  weary  labor  of  hundreds  of  starving  but 
industrious  poor;  and  that  besides,  they  are  too  often 
made  the  scene 

"  Of  mil  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack 
Aud  clamors  of  the  field." 

Our  author  appears  to  have  received  a  plentiful  dose  of 
this  latter  kind  of  '<  sport,"  which  he  thus  describes : — 
*'  Two  or  three  days  coursing,  manly  and  healtliful  as  the 
exercise  on  horseback  undoubtedly  is,  and  strongly  exci- 
ting as  the  sport  is,  did  not  quite  reconcile  me  to  it;  and 
the  wailings  and  shriekings  of  the  affrighted  and  dying 
hares  in  the  Jaws  of  the  hounds,  sounded  in  my  ears  for 
several  days  afterwards,  like  the  cries  of  expiring  chil- 
dren." J. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editoss— In  the  June  number  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, I  observed  an  article  from  "  A  Practical  Farmer,"  of 
Staten  Island,  inquiring  of  the  *'late  Geotogiats  of  the  Sttite 
qf  Ntw-Yorky** .regv^ing  the  localities  and  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  different  districts.  The  writer 
speaks  in  a  very  complimentary  manner  of  the  labors  of 
the  geologists,  and  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  results 
of  their  investigations.  It  is  certainly  very  consolatory 
to  know  that  oven  one  individual  in  this  community  re- 
gards our  labors  of .  some  importance,  when  we  are  so 
often  made  to  feel  that  very  many  question  the  utility  of 
the  whole. 

I  will  endeavor,  in  a  few  words,  to  answer  the  inqui- 
ries, so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  remarking 
that  the  quantity  of  this  mineral  in  any  locality  yet  dis- 
covered is  suflScient  only  fqr  cabinet  specimens,  and,  of 
course,  cannot  come  into  use  fior  agricultural  purposes. 
My  own  labors,  since  the  first  year  of  the  survey,  have 
been  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  par- 
allel of  Cayuga  Lake;  a  district  in  which  the  mineral  in 
question  is  not  known  to  exist  in  a  separate  condition. 


The  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  B.  SilUnian.  jr.,  uake 
known  to  us  the  important  fact  thai  the  solid  structurcioflbe 
recent  corals,  contain  phosphates  of  lime  and  nafneiii, 
both  substances  equally  important  in  agricuUnre.   8oiue 
notice  of  the  analysis  of  coials,  made  by  Mr.  Silliman 
will  be  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Joor- 
nal  of  l^ience,*  and  a  more  detailed  account  will  ap- 
pear in  the  published  works  of  the  U.  S.  Esploriag  Ex. 
pedition.      The  general   results,  however,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.    It  is  well  known  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  community  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
limestone  formations  are  of  marine  origin,  and  the  Date- 
rials  composing  them  are  the  remains  of  corals,  shells 
and  other  marine  animals,  either  in  a  perfect  lUte,  or 
more  or  less  broken  and  comminuted.    Of  theie  matt- 
rials  the  remains  of  corals  and  other  zoophytes  form  by 
far  the  larger  proportion.    The  phosphates  which  these 
contained  in  their  living  state  are  of  course  itill  retained 
in  their  fossilized  condition,  and  the  immense  and  inex- 
haustible limestone  formations  extending  from  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river  will  funiiah  an  m- 
ezhaustible  supply  of  this  material  as  the  rock  becomcf 
decomposed.    This  without  doubt  ii  a  great  cause  of  the 
productiveness  of  those  soils  derived  from  the  Itmeatoses, 
which  occupy  such  an  immens<^  area  in  the  midJle  and 
western  states.. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  the  phosphates  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York  will  be  readily  understood.  There  is 
no  locality  where  the  mineral  can  be  obtamed  by  itself, 
but  the  results  of  this  analysis  prove  that  it  exists  in  all 
the  limestone  formations  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
State ;  and  though  it  may  not  in  this  form  be  found  profit- 
able for  exportation,  it  nevertheless  offers  an  inexhaui^i- 
ble  source  of  fertilization  to  those  ftrmers  in  the  nei|h- 
borhood  of  limestone  deposits. 

These  facts  also  offer  another  subject  for  consideratioO} 
which  is  in  the  proper  selection  of  liniestoiie  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Since  the  phosphates  occur  in  tbe 
corals  it  is  very  evident  that  the  coralline  limestones,  or 
those  composed  in  the  greatest  degree  of  corals,  should 
be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Doubtless  all  the  limestones 
of  marine  origin  contain  these  substances,  but  an  exami- 
nation of  the  different  strata  will  prove  that  some  por- 
tions contain  a  much  greater  number  of  corals  (ban  othen. 
The  relative  value  of  these  different  strata  can,  however, 
be  easily  tested  by  analysis  or  by  a  few  experiments  on 
the  field.  Since  agriculture  is  rapidly  approaching  to  a 
rank  among  the  exact  sciences,  every  fact  or  experiment 
of  this  kind  should  be  recorded,  for  it  is  only  bjr  thiJ 
means  that  we  can  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 

The  crystalline  limiistones  have  to  a  great  extent  and 
perhaps  entirely  resulted  from  an  alteration  of  the  sedi- 
mentary strata;  and  in  these  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  of^ea 
separated,  forming  crystals  or  crystalline  masses.   This, 
doubtless,  arose  from  the  same  cause  whieh  changed  the 
nature  of  the  mass  around.     The  phosphate  of  lime  Is 
not,   however,  uniformly   disseminateil  throughout  aoy 
mass  of  limestone,  but  occupies  certain  beds  or  ranges? 
and  may  perhaps  have  resulted  from  the  more  coralline 
portions  of  the  mass.     This  supposition  derives  additioD- 
al  force  when  we  know  the  fact  that,  in  the  lower  strati- 
fied lime&tones,  the  massive  corals  occupy  a  very  limited 
thickness  of  the  whole,  and   it  may  not  be  irrational  to 
conclude  that  this  portion  has  produced  the  phosphates 
as  we  now  find  them.    I  would  not  be  understood  how- 
ever to  deny  the  existence   of  the  mineral  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  crystalline  limestones,  for  we  oflen  find  it  in 
minute  crystalsi,  and  it  may  be  so  disseminated  as  to  be 
invisible.  ^ 

I  doubt  not  but  the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent 
win  call  out  the  observations  of  others,  which  may 
result  in  much  important  infonnation  on  this  subject. 
The  value  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  an  agricultonLl 
community  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  any  person 
who  might  discover  an  extensive  deposit  of  this  sub- 
stance would  confer  an  important  benefit  upon  the  com- 
munity. Of  the  value  placed  upon  this  substance  by  the 
English  agriculturists  we  may  form  some  opinion,  when, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  an  extensive  locality  of  the  min 


*  The  Joaraal  bad  not  been  received  when  this  article  vt^ 
written. 
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ml  io  Spuiiy  a  competent  person  (Dr.  Daubeny  I  be- 
lieve) was  WD*  ottt  to  examine  it,  and  the  i^reat  distance 
from  the  coast  was  the  only  obstacle  to  iU  extensive  im- 
portation into  RnglamK 

I  Irish  it  were  in  my  power  to  famish  more  directly 
iaporlant  Inrormalion  to  your  correspondent^  whom  I 
swpect  to  be  somewhat  of  a  geologist  as  well  as  <<^  prac- 
tical fiumer."  A  large  amount  of  interesting  matter  up- 
on this  sabjcct  and  other  similar  ones,  could  easily  be 
furaished  to  the  inqniring  farmers  of  our  country,  and 
irhca  they  riiall  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  the  (acts 
will  readily  be  forthcoming.  If  the  fiirmen  would  but 
make  their  inquiries  definite,  they  could  readily  be  an- 
swered, bst  (here  is  lar  less  inilucement  to  give  informa- 
tion when  the  writer  does  not  know  that  even  one  of  his 
readers  may  care  to  learn  what  he  is  endeavoring  to 
teach. 

Wi!h  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  cor- 
responVeol  and  all  practical  ikrmers,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  &c.,  James  Hall, 

Late  Geologist  of  the  4th  District  of  the  State  of  N.  York. 

JAssy,  Ms,  1844. 

U8£FULN£SS  OF  TOADS. 

la  proportion  to  what  be  is  capable  of  doing,  there  is 
not  a  more  useful  animal  to  man  than  the  toad.    He  has 
not  bad  habits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  he  is 
sve  to  benefit  some  body.    Yet  how  often  do  we  find 
him  the  victim  of  an  ignorant  and  cruel  prejudice. 
Naogfaiy  children  are  allowed  to  torture  and  kill  them 
thnngh  mere  wantonness;  and  the  fastidious  lady,  some- 
times Qiders  Ihem  expelled  from  her  garden,  lest  her 
nerves  might  be  disturbed  by  meeting  them  in  her  walk. 
The  spawn  of  the  toad,  like  that  of  the  frog,  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  water.    As  soon  as  the  young  have  attained  the 
use  of  their  legs^  they  take  to  the  land,  and  subsist  on 
such  flies,  beetles,  and  worms,  as  they  are  able  to  swal- 
low— thos  in  obtaining  Iheir  subsistence,  rendering  a  ve- 
ry esKatial  service  to  the  fiurmer  and  gardener.    The 
number  of  insects  in  this  way  destroyed,  is  immense.  As 
many  as  fifteen  beetles  have  been  found  in  tlie  stomach  of 
a  single  toad.    It  feeds  mostly  in  the  night;  at  which 
time  insects  are  abroad.    It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
toad  seixe  its  prey.    In  the  dusk  of  evening,  it  may  be 
seen  through  the  sammer  season,  near  the  places  most 
frequented  by  insects,  snapping  up,  almost  with  thequiok- 
nesa  of  lightmng,  every  bug  or  worm  that  makes  its  ap- 


In  the  days  of  boyhood^  we  have  often  amused  our 
friends  by  ihe  exhibition  of  a  large  pet  toad.  During  the 
day  we  kept  him  in  a  little  pen  in  the  shade,  covered  by 
a  board.  At  evening,  we  let  him  out  arid  fed  him  with 
''while  gmbe,"  *«cut-worms,'>  &c.,  which  during  the 
day  had  been  detected  in  their  depredations  on  the  corn- 
field. Sometimes  when  his  appetite  was  keen  from 
twcnty-ftmr  hours'  fiiating,  we  would  enjoy  (he  sport  of 
seeing  him  swallow  a  big  horn-bug  or  "  pinching-bug." 
And  meh  a  /k«  as  the  toad  would  <<  make  up  !**  But  after 
KTsiebiag  sind  straining  a  little,  he  would  get  him  down. 
On  one  occasion  this  toad  swaUowed  in  rapid  succession, 
twel^  fan  grown  larvss  of  the  may -bug,  (the  '*  white 
pnb.")  Thia  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  benefit 
which  renlts  from  ttie  destruction  of  insects  by  this  animal. 

Sevcnd  yean  ago,  a  gentleman  advertised  in  the  news- 
paper* for  loads  to  pat  hi  his  garden,  for  which  he  of- 
fered a  small  som  each,  and  if  others  would  follow  his 
Guoiple,  and  Chns  induce  the  boys  to  save  the  toads  alive 
ostead  of  killing  them,  all  would  be  gainers: 

Natvaaust. 


Iff£88aj.  EDiToaa— In  the  Cultivator  of  March  1843, 
i.  &«  HeCord  complains  that  the  ants  injure  his  peach 
IrecL  One  of  Che  greatest  annihilators  of  ants,  as  well 
u  odscr  inneclfly  in  this  country,  I  conceive  is  the  toad.  A 
Sew  oC  fh«w  owfiil  quadrupeds  in  a  garden,  are  a  pretty 
■re  giwanfee  against  the  destruction  of  plants  by  ants, 
bsigs,  woma  and  flies.  Where  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
ky,  fber  enn  be  easily  collected  and  placed  in  the  gar- 
dm.  Jf  ot  being  Tory  swift  on  the  foot,  they  do  not  wan- 
te  i^  firooa  home,  hot  l|ave  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
locality  te  wkkh  thtf  nakle,  and  wiU>  terrapin  like, 


sometimes  return  to  the  place  from  which  they  are  for- 
cibly  driven,  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction  which 
they*  cannot  overcome.  The  adage  says,  <Mhereisno 
telling  by  the  looks  of  a  toad,  how  far  he  can  hop." 

They  are  a  very  grave  and  sedate  looking  animal,  and 
if  they  do  not  *'  go  forth  at  eventide  to  meditate,"  they 
most  certainly  choose  that  time  to  roam  abroad  in  quest 
of  food.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a 
slender  and  fiexible  proboscis-like  instrument,  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  which  they  throw  from  their 
mouths  with  great  velocity,  snap  an  insect,  and  convey  it 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  to  the  natural  receptacle  of 
food.  This  proboscis-like  apparatus  lies  rolled  up  in  the 
mouth,  and  serves  them  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  of 
the  elephant ;  is  longer  and  more  powerful  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  In  sy'mmetry  of  form  they  may 
well  compare  with  the  elephant,  bating  that  necessary 
appaulage  to  the  beauty  of  all  quadrupeds — a  tail. 

The  name  of  a  toad  has  been  too  long  a  bye-word  and 
a  reproach.  They  are  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  use- 
ful of  animals.  Vegetables  they  never  injure.  Why, 
when  and  how  the  almost  universal  antipathy  to  toads 
took  its  rise,  would  be  a  curious  inquiiy  for  tiie  naturalist 
and  philosopher.  It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  the 
unrivalled  English  epic  poet  contributed  his  full  share  to 
the  formation  of  a  prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  by  representing  the  arch  fiend  s^  sitting  at 
the  ear  of  our  primitive  mother,  inshraating  the  baleful 
poison  of  his  seductive  tongue — <*  squat  like  a  toad.!>  If 
the  toad  had  not  been  one  of  the  most  innocent  of  animals, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  the  prescient  Lucifer  would  not,  on 
that  occasion,  have  assumed  its  shape. 

The  toad  neeils  a  shady  arbor  with  mellow  ground^ 
which  can  be  easily  burrowed,  where  he  may  retire  on 
the  approach  of  day-light,  to  repose  himself,  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun. 

A  few  years  since  I  had  occasion  to  remove  a  bank  of 
earth  in  my  garden  which  had  been  undisturbed  for  more 
than  forty  years.  It  was  filled  with  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  ants.  As  Peter  Pinilar  wished,  when  the  rats 
destroyed  one  of  his  most  delectable  odes,  that  they  might 
fill  the  maws  of  cats-^so  I  had  a  strong  desire  that  the 
ants  might  fill  the  maws  of  toads,  I  procured  a  few,  gave 
them  possession  of  the  premises,  and  the  ants  were  soon 
missing. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation  and  inquiry  whe- 
ther the  tree  toad  may  not  be  uselul  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  insects  on  trees.  I  have  noticed  that  apple 
trees  on  which  these  toads  .make  their  home,  are  seldom 
infested  with  caterpillars.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Animated 
Nature,  has  omitted  to  notice  this  species  of  the  toad  flk- 
mily.  D.  J. 

Nevliury,  Vt*,  July,  1844. 


FARM  SCHOOL. 


Me.  Lxtther  Tucker — The  Farm  School,  which  I 
incidentally  mentioned  a  short  time  since,  has  com- 
menced, under  the  supervision  of  Stephen  Sweet,  £sq., 
late  of  West  Troy.  Our  motto  is,  and  ever  will  be,  '^to 
improve  the  soil  and  the  mind.''  The  school  will  be 
limited  to  ten  boys,  (including  my  own,)  of  decidedly 
moral  and  virtuous  character — ^no  others  can  have  an 
abiding  place  with  us,- nor  can  drones,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  harbored  in  our  hive. 

That  labor  is  honorable,  we  intend  both  to  preach  and 
to  practice.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  physical 
training,  and  it  will  be  our  aim  to  carry  out  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  Elm  Craig  School,  in  your  July 
number,  to  which  we  would  particularly  refer.  I  re- 
joice to  see  the  agricultural  thermometer  rising.  It 
speaks  nobly  for  Teimessee.  WillMr.  Farming  forward 
us  his  pamphlet  T  We  like  the  extract  so  well,  we  want 
the  whole  story. 

We  commence  with  my  four  sons  oidy,  under  the  plain 
and  unassuming  title  of  Fam^  School,  meaning  that  merit 
,and  not  name  alone  sliall  be  our  recommendation.  '.The 
growing  and  cultivating  of  fruit  trees,  from  the  first  germ 
ui  the  nursery,  to  Uie  fhiit-bearing  tree  of  the  orchard, 
will  be  taught;  and  another  year,  it  is  intended  to  attach 
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a  coeooneiy,  where  the  silk  bosinets  in  all  its  Tariety 
Will  be  iUustntted. 

Oar  location  is  pleasant,  healthy,  and  of  eaiy  access, 
being  9  miles  west  from  Saratoga,  and  5  miles  northwest 
of  Ballston  Hprings.  Terms,  $160  per  annum,  all  char- 
ges included,  payable  quarterly  in  idvance. 

For  ftirther  particulars  address  the  undersigned,  (post 
paid)  BaUston  6pa,  N.  Y.  Beth  Whalsn. 


BEES. 

MsssBS.  EDXTOftS — I  see  you  fireqiiently  devote  a  col- 
nmn  in  your  valuable  paper  to  beet*  Some  things  have 
noently  come  under  my  observation  which  are  new,  and 
•omewbat  novel  to  me,  relative  to  the  swarming  of  bees. 
I  supposed  until  lately,  that  when  bees  swarmed  there 
but  one  queen  bee  came  out  with  the  swarm.    But 


short  distance  and  settled  on  the  limb  of  t  tree  sboot  12 
feet  high.  I  got  my  hiver  and  took  them  down.  1  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  them  and  see  if  there  vu  an- 
other queen,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  three  more,  all 
of  which  I  made  prisoners.  I  then  let  the  bees  po  back 
into  the  old  hive.  The  next  day  (May  28,)  I  wu  in- 
formed that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  come  out  snd  settled  on 
a  tree  in  the  yard.  I  did  not  see  them  till  they  were  all 
settled;  of  course  I  could  not  tell  what  hive  they  came 
out  of.  I  got  my  hiver  and  took  them  down.  1  won 
found  one  queen;  cropped  one  wing  to  prevent  her  from 
flying  away,  and  put  her  into  a  hive.  On  farther  exam- 
ination I  found  another,  which  I  took  away  aDd  killed.  I 
put  (he  bees  into  the  hire,  and  set  it  where  I  intended  A 
should  stand.  During  the  afternoon  I  passed  Ihe  hire 
several  times.  At  one  time  I  discovered  a  queen  ootiide 
of  the  hive  which  had  not  her  wing  cropped.    She  had 


i«oent  experience  and  observation  have  convinced  me!  hid  herself  in  the  b^s,  and  I  had  overiooked  her.  I 


otherwise.  I  find  that  not  only  two  or  three  queens 
eome  out,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six  leave  the 
hive  at  the  same  time.  If  you  think  the  following /aef« 
are  worthy  an  insertion  in  your  paper,  and  would  interest 
any  of  youf  numerous  readers,  and  throw  any  light  on 
the  nature  of  bees;  or  elicit  any  remarks  from  some  of 
your  old  and  experienced  correspondents  who  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  bees,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
(hem  pttbUc. 

Ob  the  25(h  of  May,  between  1 1  and  12  o'clock,  I  had 
a  hive  of  bees  which  commenced  swarming.  -They 
flew  some  30  or  40  yards,  and  began  to  settle  on  the  limb 
of  a  peach  tree  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Before  they  had  half  settled,  another  hive,  stunling  ten 
or  twelve  feet  frtimthe  other,  eommeneed  swarming  ;| 
and  before  these  had  all  come  out,  another  hive  standing 
three  or  -four  feet  from  the  one  last  mentioned,  com- 
menced swarming.  They  all  followed  in  the  nme  train 
of  the  first  swarm. 

I  got  a  hive  and  began  to  take  down  the  first  fiiat  had 
■ettled,  with  a  basket  that  I  use  as  a  hiver.  The  other 
kept  settling  in  (he  same  place,  and  as  I  could  make  no 
distinction  between  swaems,  I  continued  taking  down,  un- 
t|]  I  had  taken  them  all  down  and  put  them  mto  a  large 
•qoare  hive.  They  remained  quiet  during  the  afternoon, 
bat  did  not  all  incline  to  go  into  (he  hive;  a  quarter  two 
remained  outside.  At  night  I  carried  them  to  the  place 
where  I  intende<l  ihey  should  stand.  The  next  morning 
before  sunrise  I  made  them  a  visit,  and  found  nearly  all 
in  ttie  hive.  A  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
htve  I  found  a  dead  queen.  I  raised  the  hive,  and  saw 
another  dead  queen  on  the  bottom  board.  I  took  them 
both  away.  AlM>ut  two  hours  after,  I  found  two  more 
dead  queens  drawn  out  of  the  hive.  A  few  bees  were 
flying  about,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  them  when  they 
have  lost  their  queen,  but  the  main  body  of  the  bees  were 
quiet.  About  J  2  o'clock  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  iBommotion  among  them.  I  went  to  my  dinner; 
was  gone  about  half  an  hour.  On  my  return,  I  found  the 
hivesffifey,  except  a  few  scatterhig  bees.  On  the  bottom 
boanl  lay  another  dead  queen  which  made  Jive  that  I  had 
jTound  dead.  I  looked  aroumi  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
trace  of  the  absconded  bees.  About  20  or  25  yanis  from 
the  hive,  I  found  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  a  peach  tree, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  those  that  had  left  the 
hive.  There  could  not  have  been  more  than  one  third 
or  one  half  at  the  farthest,  of  what  I  had  put  into  the  hive 
the  day  before.  AV  hat  had  become  of  the  others  I  could 
not  tell.  I  went  for  a  hive,  but  before  I  got  one  ready 
they  all  took  their  wings  and  went  to  the  woods.  I  would 
here  remark  that  the  first  hive  that  commenced  swarm- 
ing the  day  before  had  swarmed  three  times  this  season 
before,  and  each  time  had  returned  to  the  old  hive,  of 
their  own  accord.  The  second  time  I  knew  a  queen 
came  out,  for  I  found.hcr  in  the  grass,  and  lifted  her  up, 
and  she  arose  into  the  air.  Whether  she  got  lost,  or  re- 
turned (0  the  old  hive  with  the  bees  I  could  not  tell.  On 
the  next  day  (May  27,)  the  same  hive  that  first  commenced 
a  warming  on  the  25th,  swarmed  again.  I  was  present 
when  they  came  out.  Seeing  a  number  of  bees  on  the 
grass  near  the  hive,  I  looked  for  the  queen.  I  soon 
found  one  and  took  her  prisoner,  as  I  was  determined  to 
put  the  bees  back  hito  the  old  hive.    Th«  beet  flew  a 


took  her  prisoner.  The  next  day  the  bees  came  ost  of 
the  hive,  and  went  directly  to  the  woods.  I  then  aieer- 
(ained  for  a  certainty  thatjios  queens  had  be^  killed,  in- 
cluding what  I  had  killed  myself.  And  allowinf  em  to 
go  dfr  with  the  swarm,  there  must  have  besn  at  least  ux 
queens  when  they  first  swarmed. 

On  the  30th,  the  hive  where  I  pot  the  bees  hack  oo  (be 
27ih,  (after  deatroyiog  four  queens,)  swamed  sgtin.  I 
examined  them,  and  found  two  queens.  One  I  ltiUed-4 
cropped  one  wing  of  the  other  and  put  her  iato  a  hi?e 
with  the  bees;  I  thought  there  was  no  use  in  intliBs 
them  back  again  into  the  old  hive,  they  iq^peariDg  deter- 
mined on  swarming,  and  would  multiply  queeoi  as  bit  n 
they  wanted  Ifaem.  Jacob  Hitcbcock. 

Jheigkt  Mieeion,  C.  N,,  June  8,  1844. 

Several  qaeens  are  oAni  brought  out  in  a  hiveneiraK 
same  time,  but  as  only  one  is  necessary  to  a  iwani,  tiie 
others  are  either  killed  aboot  tiie  time  (hey  eome  out  of 
their  cells,  or  combats  ensne  between  those  qaeera  at- 
tached to  the  new  swarm,  and  are  continued  till  only  ooe 
remains  alive.  Such  ia  the  deadly  hostility  which  ii  ma- 
nifested by  the  queens  towanls  each  other,  (hat  two  can- 
not long  live  in  the  same  hive. — ^Eds. 


POLITICAL  fiCONOMY 


Mess  as.  Editors — ^The  rain,  which,  has  been  posnaf 
for  three  days,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  reul  your 
paper  of  the  current  month.  On  page  219  is  the  follow- 
ing wise  conclusion,  «  a  nation^s  imports  ahoold  not  ex* 
ceed  its  exports.  "• 

Had  this  been  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  lophisD,  I 
should  have  passed  it  in  silence;  but  the  foolish  ttnti- 
ment  has  been  so  often  printed  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  that  I  am  unwilling  that  your  Alabama  cor- 
respondent should  go  unanswered. 

If  a  wagoner  from  Vermont  should  take  a  load  of  m- 
tioM  to  Boston,  and  a  load  of  groceries  back,  u  the 
avails  of  his  export  load,  which  was  not  worth  anymore 
on  his  return,  than  he  gave  for  his  load  at  starting,  how 
long  would  it  take  him  to  get  rich,  or  for  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  to  become  rich,  by  a  thousand  luchtias- 
sactions? 

Any  boy  can  understand  that  the  man  would  loae  his 
own  time  and  use  of  his  team,  wear,  tear  and  expeoKs* 

When  ships  are  employed  on  similar  erraotb  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  magnitude  of  the  aiikir,  or  wme 
other  cause,  seems  to  involve  it  in  a  fog,  and  every  M^ 
while  some. wiseacre  is  crying  about  the  rainons  eflecti 
of  a  balance  of  trade.    Some  newspaper  scribblers  wilt 

*  That  the  reader  may  miderstand  the  position  a»«^^  ^ 
our  Alabama  correspondent,  we  aonei  the  paragr*!"  "°^ 
which  Dr.  Bairs  makes  this  quotaiion.    It  is  as  foUotrs: 

"  1  will  not  produce  arguments  to  thow  that  economf  w  » 
blcesing  and  eitravagancc  a  curse.  The  experience  of  any  nian 
who  has  retched  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  possessed  of  wot- 
dinary  understanding  will  respond  la  tbe  alfinnatire.  A  mi^ 
mer,  to  be  economical  in  ihc  nae  of  money,  oust  bf  proper  care 
prevent  the  necessity  of  paying  out  money  in  the  wajr  7  "^ 
ses.  or  in  other  words,  he  must  live  within  himself,  w  0™" 
to  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  make  "11°^ 'J^ 
by  no  meana.  But  It  ia  eaaeatlallf  neceaaarr  that  he  sdow 
rnaha  his  expenses  contorm  to  the  amount  of  hia  aaaasnww^ 
—Just  as  a  nation's  imports  sbonld  not  exceed  lu  exponi. 
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ghe  «  all  flw  tables  from  the  Treamny  departmcat  since 
1789,  lo  ihow  that  we  are  four  hundred  mUlions  poorer 
than  we  Aoold  be,  because  our  balance  of  imports 
tmoaat  to  oearly  this. 

If  it  had  not  amounted  to  this,  and  much  more,  we 
lioalil  have  been  poor  indeed.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
(tat  Ibe  balance  has  been  so  much,  when  we  reflect  that 
m  mich  has  been  paid  abroad  for  the  old  national  debt 
andiatereit,  and  so  much  is  yearly  absorbed  in  paying 
fatertit  on  SCate,  corporation  and  individual  loans  abroad. 

Tnie,  a  great  part  of  these  latter  have  come  home  in 
joodi  sad  swelled  the  import  tables.  Our  exports  are 
TSkM  si  (be  place  of  departure,  and  our  imports,  until 
1633,  were  vahied  i^  the  foreign  invoice  with  20  per 
cciic  sdiMfDr  those  (hnn.  beyond  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
«id  10  per  cent  for  all  others,  as  cost  of  transport  and 
proAL  Sioee  then,  they  are  valued  by  the  true  price  at 
the  poit  of  entry.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  the  value  of 
ifflporls  Aoald  be  no  much  greater  than  that  of  the  ex- 
ports y  to  eover  the  use  of  ships^  wages  of  men,  finding, 
isianuieeaBd  profits. 

He  proftfi  or  balance  at  this  time  would  be  nearer 
thirty  miOions  per  annum,  than  twenty,  if  we*  were  not 
dUifsd  lo  leave  in  Europe  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mil- 
tiem  of  ioierest  money. 

Tbst  mdiridoals  or  nations  who  consume  more  than 
they  pmAui,  must  grow  poor,  is  evident;  but  that  a  na- 
tioD  ihoold  Qot  import  more  than  they  export,  is  sheer 
sflssmw.  Tours,  fce.  James  Bates. 

IbrHdstwodt,  M».,  JMy  12,  1844. 

P.  8.  Hay,  except  on  old  fields,  will  be  good.  Grain 
uA  potatoes  never  looked  better,  com  is  small,  but  of 
bctkbj  appearance.  The  season  has  been  cool,  the  ear- 
ly put  diy.    But  latterly,  nun  in  abundance. 

THE  SaEE2P, 


Bit^ry,  Strsdars,  Economy,  and  DUeoies  qf  the  Shup — 
lOutnUd  teUh  fine  engravings.  By  W.  C.  Spoonsb, 
V.&jLoodoD. 

We  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  copy  of  the  above 
wmk.  WseoDBHler  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
eatiooitbatbasyet  been  issoed  on  the  subject  to  which 
itrelalcB.  It  Is  divided  Into  three  parts.  The  first  re- 
lates lo  the  Breeds  of  Sheep,  with  their  Origin  and  An- 
eini  Bjtfory— the  second  to  the  Structure  and  Economy 
of  the  Aeep-^and  (he  third  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Sheep. 
We  here  praeot  our  readers  with  a  valuable  extract  from 
tbe  laitdivlitei  of  the  work,  on  the  subject  of  the  most 
^iMtraedre  diseases  to  which  the  sheep  is  liable.  Al- 
tboogfa  ft  has  not  yel>  from  the  drier  nature  of  our  eW- 
nate  aad  herbage,  prevailed  in  this  country,  to  the  ex- 
tcal  it  baa  done  m  l&a^^land  and  some  other  countries,  we 
tte  9MtA  that  it  haa  carried  off  many  flocks,  though 
(he  owners  have  been  generally  totally  ignorant  of  the 
vne  and  natare  of  (he  disease : 

THS   BOT  IN  SHEEP. 

"  The  that  symptoms  attending  this  disease  are  by  no 
B«Bs  sliuBgly  marked ;  there  is  no  loss  of  condition,  but 
After  apparently  the  contrary;  indeed,  sheep  intended 
Ar  dM  bntdier  have  been  purposely  cothed  or  rotted  in 
Q*^'  to  bierease  their  fattening  properties  for  a  few 
vcekt,  a  praetiee  which  was  adopted  by  the  celebrated 
^ety.  A  want  of  liveliness  and  paleness  of  the  mem- 
^naei  genenlly  may  be  considered  as  the  first  symptoms 
«(tfa«  disease,  to  which  may  be  added  a  yellowness  of  the 
cvnaele  at  (he  comer  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Harrison  observes, 
"wbeo  in  warm  eultry  and  rainy  weather,  sheep  that  are 
ruiag  on  tow  end  moist  lands  feed  rapidly,  and  some 
of  them  die  suddenly,  there  is  fear  that  they  have  con- 
*^«^  the  rot."  This  suspicion  will  be  further  increa- 
*^  if  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  sheep  begin  to  shrink, 
sb4  heeome  fiaceid  about  the  loins.  By  pressure  about 
3'.e  hips  at  this  time  a  crackling  is  perceptible  now  or 
^  afterwaidsy  the  countenance  looks'  pale,  and  upon 
f*'^  (he  fleeoe  the  skin  is  found  to  have  changed  its 
v«natlUoB  tint  for  a  pale  red,  and  the  wool  is  easily  se- 
Fvaied  fiom  (he  pelt;  and  aa  the  disorder  advances^  tlie 
■(»  beeomcs  dappled  with  yellow  or  black  spots.  To 
{!***>  tpapteiam  aaeeeed  increased  dulness,  loss  of  oondi- 
^^t  greaser  palenesa  of  the  mboous  membranes,  (fce  eye- 
Wi  b«»miog  ahnost whits.  andaOtrwardi  yellow,  this 


yellowness  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  botly,  and  a  wa 
tery  fluid  appears  under  the  skin,  which  becomes  loose 
and  flabby,  the  wool  coming  off  readily.  The  symptoms 
of  dropsy  often  extend  over  the  body,  and  sometimes  the 
sheep  becomes  chockered,  as  U  is  termed — a  large  swell- 
ing forms  under  the  Jaw — which,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  fluid  it  contains,  is  in  some  places  called  the  wa- 
tery poke.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain;  the 
animal  occasionally  dies  shortly  after  becoming  affected, 
but  more  frequently  it  extends  to  from  three  to  six 
months,  the  sheep  gradually  losing  flesh  and  pining  away, 
particularly  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  an  obstinate  pur- 
ging supervenes. 

With  regard  to  our  remedial  measures,  little  satisfac- 
tory matter  can  be  offbred.  There  are  few  drugs  whieh 
the  laboratory  can  supply  but  what  have  been  tried  am! 
found  wanting;  and  though  salt  has  appeared  to  have  had 
more  effect  on  it  than  any  thing  else,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  hitherto  meiUcine  has  offered  no  remedy  for  this 
formidable  and  destructive  disease.  Prevention  must  be 
our  chief  aim,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  mnch 
can  be  done  by  means  of  extensive  and  general  draining;" 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long,  by  the  aid  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  conjoint  energy  and  capital  of  both  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  the  system  will  be  adopted  almost  . 
universally,  by  which  alone  this  disease  is.  likely  to  be 
controlled  or  eradicated;  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
labor  employed  on  the  land,  and  more  abundant  crops 
obtained  from  the  bounty  of  nature. 

It  appears  that,  whether  as  a  preventive  or  as  a  care, 
salt  has  a  more  powerful  influence  over  this  disease  than 
any  other  remedy.  Its  presence  preserves  even  wet 
pastures  from  the  disposition  to  give  the  rot,  fbr  it  is  w^U 
known  tlwt  salt  marshes  are  free  from  danger.  In  what 
manner  salt  thus  operates  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The 
blood  in  this  disease  is  in  a  state  of  unnatural  dihition-^it 
is  deflcicnt  in  its  fibrous  and  coloring  principles;  now> 
whether  salt,  which  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  so- 
ila,  acts  by  restoring  some  portion  of  those  salts  of  whieh 
Uie  blood  is  deficient,  or  whether  it  is  prc(judicial  to  (he 
vitality  of  the  flukes  and  the  eggs,  or  whether  it  acts  by 
the  antiseptic  power  which  belongs  to  chlorine^  we  eaji* 
not  tell,  though  its  influence  over  the  disease  is  generally 
acknowledge. 

Our  own  advice  as  to  remedial  treatment  maybe 
suinmed  up  in  a  small  compass.  The  sheep  should  be 
removed  from  the  unsound  pasture  as  soon  as  possible^ 
either  to  a  salt  marsh  or  the  driest'  pasture  that  can  be 
found;  as  much  salt  may  be  given  as  the  animals  will  take 
with  their  food;  to  this  the  sulphate  of  iron  maybe 
joineil.  Half  a  drfthm  daily  for  each  sheep,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  ginger,  may  be  given  innourishing  gru- 
el. An  aperient  should  be  given  once  or  twice  viuring 
the  treatment,  and  may  consist  of  one  or  two  ounoes  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  large  table-spoonful  of  oom-  ^ 
mon  salt  dissolved  in  warm  gruel  or  water.  Food  should  " 
be  given  in  as  nutritious  form  as  possible;  and  a  pint  of 
beans  daily  will  be  an  excellent  diet  with  good  hay  on 
sound  pasture. 

Though  tumeps  cannot  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  rot, 
yet  from  the  superabundance  of  water  they  contain,  they 
are  highly  prejudicial  to  sheep  that  are  affected  with  the 
disease,  particularly  if  taken  whilst  a  hoar-frost  is  on 
them.  Calomel  has  been  strongly  advised,  but  the  re- 
comenendation,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  backed 
by  any  sneceasful  cases.  If  tried  by  way  of  experiment, 
about  five  grains  daily,  with  four  of  opium,  snpended  in 
thick  gruel,  may  be  repeated  once  a  day  for  the  space  of 
a  week  at  a  time. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  WOOL, 


Mr.  Foster  of  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  same  paper,  M.  R.  CocKRiLL,-£sq.9 
object  to  the  theory  advanced  by  our  correspondent,  p. 
156,  on  the  Influence  of  temperature  on  the  growth  of 
wool.  As  it  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  one 
upon  which  the  light  of  experience  is  needed,  we  copy 
Mr.  C.'s  remarks : 

<(  Massns.  finrrona— I  observe  ha  the  May  number  of 
the  Albany  GulUTfttor.  page  166,  Mr.  L.  A.  Mobbxll>s 
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PhihMophjr  upon  Wool;  he  woald  brini^  yoa  to  th« con- 
duiion,  that  warm  elimates  wohld  not  prodacc  fine  wool. 
As  wool  lowing:  is  at  preseat  becomingp  a  matter  of  im- 
portance,  and  will  finally  be  more  so,  to  the  American 
people^  than  any  other  one  article;  therefore,  it  is  requi- 
site that  all  the  light  should  be  given  on  the  matter,  to 
prevent  improper  conclusions.    It  is  my  opinion,  that  a 
low  latitude,  say  32  deg.  north,  is  far  better  than  the 
northern  States  for  growing  wool.     I  have  learned  that 
4he  be^t  situation  for  sheep  to  maintain  trae  health,  and 
therefore  grow  the  most  even  and  uniform  fleece,  is 
where  they  live  all  the  time  on  suitable  succulent  food. 
Mr.  Morrell  states,  that  you  find  the  largest  part  of  the 
fibre  directly  afler  shearing,  which  'n  true;  and  he  attri- 
<butes  it  to  heat;  I  think  it  is  caused  by  tlie  great  effort, 
when  the  animal  is  stripped,  to  re-produce  his  natural 
covering.    A  more  rapid  growth  is  always  discovered, 
when  all  animals  shed  their  coats;  and  the  same  is  the 
4sase  with  sheep  when  they  are  stripped  of  theirs — and 
the  largest  part  of  the  fibre  is  then  proiluced,  and  not  in 
the  great  heat  of  summer  as  he  would  have  you  to  con- 
clude from  his  philosophical  theory.    If  you  leave  the 
fleece  upon  (he  fine  wooled  sheep  more  than  one  year, 
they  do  not  sheil,  if  they  remain  healthy;  but  the  size  of 
fibres  is  not  increased,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  weak  or 
tender  as  long  as  left  on,  and  small  in  fibre.    The  animal 
must,  of  ceurse   undergo  great  heat;  his  philosophy, 
therefore,  would  bring  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fi- 
bre would  be  enlarged,  and  the  fact  is  the  reverse.    I 
state  that  latitude  32  deg.  is  the  true  wool  region,  because 
there  they  can  live  all  the  time  upon  succulent  food, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  true  uniform  soft  staple 
of  wool,  suitable  to  the  manufactory  of  the  best  broad- 
cloths.    There  is  much  country  in  the  United  States  that 
is  well  suited  to  produce  fine  wool;  but  it  can,  of  course 
be  produced  to  greatest  advantage  where  the  sheep  can 
graze  all  the  time.    I  believe  much  more  depends  upon 
the  food  than  the  climate;  and  no  doubt  the  true  cause  of 
traveling  the  sheep  in  Spain  was  to  sustain  them;  and 
grazing  them  all  the  time,  agrees  with  my  philosophy  or 
experience.     The '  best  and  softest  part  of  the  fleece  is 
grown  in  the  spring  just  before  shearing,  when  the  grass 
is.  most  succulent  and  inTiting;  but  let  it  remain  until 
there  is  too  much  fleece  to  support,  and  the  wool-form- 
ing qualities  are  not  sufileient  to  grow  and  support  the 
life  of  the  fleece.    Mr.  Morrell  says  the  heat  or  warm 
weather  opens  fibe  pores  of  the  skin,  and  larger  fibres  are 
therefore  formed.     Time,  it  does  of  all  animals;  passing 
off  heat  fh>m  the  body,  I  think,  is  different  from  that  of 
producing  covering.    I  find  by  examination,  that  the  fi- 
bre grown  in  June,  is  finer  than  th^  which  is  produced 
directly  after  shearing,  which  was  done  last  of  April,  in 
mild,  feasant  weather.  I  have  been  carefully  collecting 
samples  of  the  best  wool  I  could  procure,  either  grown 
in  America  or  Europe;  and  I  think  the  best  wool  I  have 
ever  seen,  I  grew  in  Mississippi  about  latitude  32  deg. 
north.    If  climate,  as  Mr.  Morrell  thinks,  and  that  a  cold 
one,  is  the  only  country  for  producing  fine  wool,  why  is 
XiUgland  not  growing  of  it  for  her  factories.    I  do  hope 
Mr.  Morrell  will  examine  this  subject  farther,  and  give 
the  country  his  experience.    I  assert,  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  can  grow  better  wool  than  Vermont,  or  any 
of  the  northern  States,  provided  the  proper  stock  of  sheep 
be  procured — and  of  course  much  cheaper,  as  our  win- 
ters are  about  100  days  to  feed,  and  theirs  150  to  180  days, 
and  lands  much  cheaper.    I  would  be  pleased  to  furnish 
Mr.  Morrell,  or  any  other  northern  fiock-master,  a  sam- 
ple of  wool  grown  in  our  hot  climate;  then  they  can 
compare  for  themselves;  and  it  is  by  proper  comparisons 
that  we  come  to  correct  conclusions.    I  do  hope  that  Mr. 
Morrell,  and  all  others,  may  construe  my  remarks  as  try- 
ing to  add  something  to  this  truly  important  matter,  wool- 
growing.  Mark  R.  Cockrill. 
Ikar  NashvUU,  June,  1844. 

PRACTICAL  RECIPES. 

Ff  om  the  United  States  Receipt  Book 

Burnt  Rhubarb  in  Diarh£a. — It  may  be  useful  to 

know  the  value  of  burnt  rhubarb  in  diarhotft.    It  has 

been  used  with  the  same  pleasing  effiects  fdr  more  than 

.twenty  years.    After  one  or  two  doses,  the  pains  quickly 


subside,  and  the  bowels  retorn  to  their  natural  state.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  The  manner  of  prepv 
ing  it  is  to  bum  the  rhubarb  powder  in  sn  iron  pot,  itir 
ring  it  until  it  is  blackened;  then  smother  it  in  a  covered 
jar.  It  loses  two-thirds  of  its  weight  by  the  incinentios. 
It  is  nearly  tasteless.  In  no  one  case  has  it  Cuiled  where 
given. 

To  Extract  the  Essential  Oil  from  ant  Flow- 
er.— Take  any  flowers  you  like,  which  stratify  with 
common  sea-salt  in  a  clean  eartlien  glazed  pot.  Whes 
thus  filled  to  ihe  top,  cover  it  well  and  carry  it  to  the 
cellar.  Forty  days  afterwards,  pat  a  crape  over  a  pes, 
and  empty  the  whole  to  strain  the  essence  from  the  flow> 
ers  by  pressure.  Bottle  that  essence,  and  expose  it  km 
or  five  weeks  to  the  sun  and  erening  dews  to  pnriff. 
One  single  drop  of  that  easenee'  is  enough  to  Kent  a  whole 
quai't  of  water. 

Raspberry  Struf. — ^To  every  quart  of  fmitaildi 
pound  of  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, boil  and  skim  it  for  half  an  hour;  thea  ttiaJD  ii 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  pour  it  into  bottles,  which 
must  be  carefully  corked  and  sealed.  To  each  bottle  add, 
if  you  please,  a  little  brandy,  if  the  weather  Is  so  warm 
as  to  endanger  its  keeping. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Take  one  pound  loaf  sugar  to  ere- 
ry  pound  of  fruit;  bruise  them  together  in  your  presenr- 
|ing-pan  with  a  silver  spoon,  and  let  them  simmer  g^e&tljr 
for  an  hour.  When  cold  put  them  into  glass  jus,  uvl 
lay  over  them  a  bit  of  pai>er  saturated  with  brandy;  then 
tie  them  up  so  as  carefully  to  exclude  the  air. 

To  Extract  Iron  Moulds. — Rub  the  spot  with  a  lit- 
le  powdered  oxalic  acid,  or  sails  of  lemon  abd  water,  let 
it  remain  a  few  minutes  apd  rinse  in  clean  water. 
I     Premium  Cheese. — For  a  cheese  of  20  poundj^a 
piece  of  rennet  about  two  inches  square,  is  soaked  about 
twelve  hours  in  one  pint  of  water.    As  rennets  differ  tc- 
!ry  much  in  quality,  enough  should  be  used  to  coagulate 
■the  milk  si(^*en//y   in  about  forty  minutes.    No  nit  is 
put  into  the  cheese,  nor  any  outside  during  the  first  six  or 
'eight  houi-s  it  is  bemg  prepared;  but  a  thin  coat  of  fine 
Liverpool  salt  Is  kept  on  the  outside  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time   it  remains  in  press.    The  cheeses  sie 
pressed  fort}'-eight  hours,  under  a  weight  of  seres  or 
eight  ewt    Nothing  more   is  required  but  to  ton  Ihc 
cheeses  once  a'day  on  the  shelves. 

Tomato  Catsup. — To  a  gallon  skinned  tomatoes  add 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  4  do.  black  pepper,  half  a  spoon- 
ful allspice,  8  red  peppers,  and  3  spoonftds  mustard.  AU 
{these  ingredients  must  be  ground  fine,  and  simmered 
slowly  in  sharp  vinegar  for  3  or  4  houn.  As  much  via- 
egar  is  to  be  used  as  to  leave  half  a  gallon  of  liquor  wben 
the  process  is  over.  Strain  through  a  wire-sieve  sad 
bottle,  and  seal  from  the  air.  This  may  be  used  in  two 
week^but  improves  by  age,  and  will  keep  several  years. 

To  Preserve  Apples,  Pea^rs,  &c.— Tske  apple*  or 
pears,  and  peel  them,  then  cut  them  into  eighths,  ob- 
serving to  extract  the  core;  dry  in  a  kiln  or  oven  uatfl 
quite  hard.  In  this  way  fruit  is  kept  in  the  United  States 
for  two  or  three  years.  For  use,  wash  the  fruit »  wa- 
ter, then  pour  bouing  water  on  it,  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  and  use  it  as  fresh  fruit.  The  water  forms  an 
excellent  substitute  for  fresh  juice. 

Butter — Is  improved  by  working  the  second  time  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  twenty- four  hours,  when  the  salt  is  dis- 
solTcd,  and  the  watery  particles  can  be  entirely  remoTeu. 

Blackrerry  Syrup ^We  are  indebted  to  a  friend 

for  the  following  receipt  for  making,  blaekberiy  'f^' 
This  syrup  is  said  to  be  almost  a  specific  for  the  summer 
complaint.  In  1832  it  was  successful  in  mors  than  one 
case  of  cholera.  . 

To  two  quarts  of  juice  of  blackberries,  add  one  pouna 
loaf  sugar,  i  oz.  nutmegs,  I  oz.  cinnamon,  pulverised,  f 
oz.  cloves,  I  oz.  alspice,  do.  Boil  aU  together  for  a 
short  time,  and  when  cold,  add  a  pint  of  fourth  prooi 
brandy.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  wine  glass,  acconhng 
to  the  age  of  the  patient  tiU  relieved,  is  to  be  gires* 

Curb  eor  Locked  Jaw  in  Horses.— It  is  said  thaj 
pouring  water  along  the  back  from  a  watering  pot,  for* 
considerable  time  without  intermission,  will  efffectscm*' 
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CLOySB  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

'<  S'  Vr."  In  th«  N.  GcDGsee  Fanner,  thm  hu 
tfgtuBCBli  in  bTor  at  piowiag  in  clover; 

"  CbemiKry  tell>  lu  that  a.  ^ecn  crop  of  cla 
chapcM  faililiicr  Tor  Lhe  following  reaKini: 

lu.  The  Btalki  and  'eirea  of  clover  contain  aceonling 
U  (heii  wcichi,  about  5  (imM  u  much  nitrogen  (the  ma- 
pe  waoil  of  BHUMUT,)  u  herdi  gnu  or  moat  otber  greet 

2d.  Tke  long  lap  root  of  Uie  clover  bringi  up  from  (hi 
■di-ioilbAiw  tile  reach  of  llie  plow,  ihora  subalaacea 
whkfc  ace  waoted  in  r^ctstion,  retaining  (hen 
leiTfa  and  itoiBi  of  the  clover  to  be  piven  ou 
plowed  DBder  aa  food  for  lhe  growing  wheat. 

LaKly,  large  masaea  of  the  broken  roots  of  clo' 
■aia  in  tb«  grooml ;  Ihtm  root*  arri  worth,  aa  a  n. 
aeconliic  to  Bauaaingsull,  about  four  times  (heir  weigh! 


BTOCK  SUBSCRIPTION. 


r. 


hrWuccttiioflbeacI  of  iDcoipor^Uon,  Iob«opeii«l  lor  op 
Mil  ^«d  aC  nOfiW,  under  ILe  dlnctlon  oribe  aubKclbcT,  b 

S««  M  bovkj  DvaUul  the  booJiB  of  BulM&rtptlon  to  thv  Bif 

BCBjaHMM  lhe  company^  wiU  be  orwnol  at  The  office  of  the  c 
7,  No.  O  IJbalT.«ref(  in  (be  dr J  of  f(«w-ToTk,  on  MoheUt  ! 
IT  of  lepaalw  IBM,  al  10  o'clock  tn  the  formoon  orihilda 
mlcHfliiiKf^ieDtrc^da?  to  dar,  110(11  [he  Hid  itDcKalull  bi 

TV  Atclan  hm  Mpolued  Ibat  lo  anmuJ  dividend  in  PovdrtUt 

mdtoieehelianboMen:  udafler  IheHriod  <Mr  five  jean  (s  . 
•tt  tqmlti  wtthlbe  Btfaer  nockholdm.  No  penoo  li  permJued 
leactttKitaiUM  IbrBunlbu  ■  ihans;  tod  the  nn  oCtlOC 
■n  ■  »  ta  paid  i(  lhe  Une  of  aibecilpdoii.  The jtrtf  dleidritd 
la  BBxk,  ID  £e  p^d  in  IMccUber,  1M4. 


be  nmWKd.  ^  A  pamphlet  will  be  furMbed  gnt 
■BUT  iDfaniudon,  bj  awJylnflo  the  President,  pi 
of  Fuudretle  per  bu^wi  lo  oockboldera,  is  ojily 


r^TartMsn 


FINE  FARMS  FCH  SALE. 

THOSE  TtTT  aupnior  Farm]  lilualed  near  OalwHT  Corners,  iu 
Ibc  coOBlT  of  tjeraun,  coUeclivelr  knova  as  the  Earl 
SUntoa  E^n,  will  be  sold  cheep  mdon  teime  most  BccomniD- 
teliBfM  theponbasers  as  lo  credit.  The  properlr  consist jol 
about  •«  acre),  is  K>  liloiled  ii  lobeconveaienlliiliiiidedimo 
ibnc  erloai  Esinii,  all  baring  the  aecesaarr  buiidin^s,  and  will 
be  aohluieiher  or  in  parcels,  to  suit  pnrcluiBen.  Each  fann 
u  rranerlT  divided  inlo  pastDie,  tilled  and  wood  land.ani'  '- 
ibt  kubeil  uaic  af  ealtinllDn,  fenced  in  lhe  best  manne 
viik  lie  BMHt  durable  maiftials.    The  properiT  comprli 


TS 


frwr  bealthiaEH  and  beaaiy  of  the  connlry.  The  fa 
buMinfi  of  all  kinds  are  most  eitengiie  and  conveDienl  1 
■be  pnipusae  ofagric-jlLiire  and  lhe  raising  of  stock.    The  pr 

aCDOBtry  mircbaDl,  bavini  been  c«cupied  as  such  for  aboi 
'Mif  jtmn.  Il  iawithlD  Iwo  hoars  drire  of  BnllatoD.Ssriilogi 
at  Sebneeudr.  The  farm  ia  well  known  among  leading  aj 
nmioriita,  and  in  the  agricuUnral  periodicals,  as  Ihn  I>Bltei 
Farm.    Fsrtenna,  kc.,  appli  to  J.  OABLEV, 

Oa.  t.-if.  So.  Ta  Nassau  street,  Neg-Vork. 


f*  for  Ibtee  plowi  Itu  fotlDwlng  m»j  b*  named :  al  Worceiter 
1190;  BsalDDtM,  and  a  gold  medal;  Nevr.Votk  a  gold  medal ; 
frm  tbt  Fkiladelphia  AgricDltoral  Societr  $'l>i  at  Wilming- 
lo.  0th.,  Knt  pinnliua ;  al  QavaDitowo,  Hd  ,  tileer  enp;  at 
riieK  Oietie,  iu.,  illver  inKin.  Also  Subsoil  Plows  at  S,  e, 
Ksad  tAaiUancach.  Far  nle  wholesale  and  retail  at  the 
itfi  aad  ImriemeBl  ffare-haaoci  No.  Iffi  Uatkei-st-,  Phila. 
«<lfUB,kr  ■.  D.  O,  FBOVTY. 


BEMEMTS  AMERICAN  HOTEL, 

No.   100,  Statt-alretl,  AOxm^. 


L  public  i(eneT[dlr>  thai  > 
mcrlcan  Hotel,  No,  100, 

It;  uidlnq«alll¥ol^liiM. 


id  newly  furnialicd  Ibroittb- 

ntaiea,  being  ittuau 
inJ^aJry  K.«tsln_ 


jmentsi^'oTThrEMt'eraand  Western  lU'l'l-Ri 

pttoL  Cliy  lIsJL  public  officei,  the  banW  psu^Kce,  and 
la  of  the  dly,  niiilen  it  verr  cooTenJenl  R>r  the  mu  of 


lUnuance  snil  lup. 


ity,  Bjui  pledges  himaeU'  to  spare  no  eienlona.  to  render  Vasli  Kaj- 

Throe  Allls  Fann  will  be  canled  on  at  usual,  under  my  own  super 
rirendance,  by  a  caifful  manuer,  and  tbe  breeding  sua  rearlnfl  im 


GREAT  SALE  OF  ELECTORAL  SAXON  SHEEP. 

TUG  undeniened  will  sell  al  vendue  the  two  flocks  of  Pur* 
EltdoTiU  StoH  Sltiir,  beloncing  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
-ientvD.On)ve,  as  follows: 

I.  That  at  Brainger,  Medina  eo.,  Ohio,  conslsling  of  aboDt 
100  sheep,  on  the  farm  now  occnpled  bj  iheio,  on  lhe  KHh  of 
!«H(-.i<e  next. 

1.  The  home  flock,  ai  his  late  residence  In  Hooeiek,  Reni- 
lelier  county,  N.  V,,  consisting  of  abonl  MO  aheep,  on  the  iHh 

mprove  Iheoualily  of  their  flocks.  The  following  is  the  opi- 
iion  of  the  dittioiuiehed  mannfacturer  who  has  nittally  pni- 
:baeed  Mr,  Grave's  wool,  of  the  eharaeier  of  these  flocks  : 

"  Tlie  purest  blood  In  Ibis  ooiatrrwa*  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Grove  In  his  own  Bocks,  the  wool  from  which  I  bare  been 
'  ar  with  since  their  Imponation  Iti  leal.  In  point  of  flne- 
ni  adniirable  leltiDf  qtialitln,  Ibis  wool  ia  onsurpisieA 
by  any  Cock  in  this  coDDtry, and  the  fleeces  aeerage  about  half 
-  pound  each  more  than  any  other  t  am  aeqnainted  with  of 
]ual  lltieneis.  SAH'L  LAWBBNCE. 

Terms  of^iale,  caah.— Keferenee,  Sam'l  Lawrence,  or  ellllR 


i  Bri^ii,  April  JO,  IMl. 


ELIZA  W.  GBOTE, 

W,  JOSLIM, 

B.  k.  coor. 


FIELD  SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscriber  conlinnee  lo  keep  eoDBtnotly  on  hand  at  hi* 
lent  egtabllshed  Seed  Store,  a  lUppIy  of  the  best  quality 
idklndsof  Field  Seeds,  til : 

Sid  Cloctr.  of  the  large  and  small  growth, 
TimBthy,  Ri-I  Top,orIiiTi-i_Qrsu,Orcliari  Qrau, 


-..  -, ckClsm.   , 

Ttfoil,  K«Ji(i.c*v  Blue  Grifi,  kc.  *c. 
»,..,,  the  difli-rent  varieties  of  Wheat,  as  White  FUdI,  Ked 
Chafl',  Mediterranein,  and  Engliah— for  sale  in  lots  lo  suit  par- 
lasert  al  modemie  piicce,  by  ISRAEL  RUSSELL, 

Feb.  1,  IM4.-mar.  oct.  K  Fronts  ti  eel,  Nen.Vork 

N.  B.  The  following  description  of  some  superior  English 

'  "  "  -  if  Nen-Jer.ey,  who  sowed  about 


Ued  lhe  1 


imple  . 


Enfland,  three  yesrs  ago,  on  my  brother'*  firm  In  one  Held, 
imacns,  that  yielded  M  bushels  and  upwards  to  the  acre.    It 

""I  eleven  bushels,  a  panicle  but  Wheat ;  and  1  have  sown  it 
.-Clover  aeed.  on  purpose  that  there  •ball  bo  nothing  but 
Wheat;  and  1  will  put  nothing  in  the  bam  with  it,  soaetopnt 
il  beyond  Ibe  posilbililr  of  a  doubt  of  its  having  any  thing  in  it 
or  getting  mixed  with  other  Wheat,  which  tbfough  careleasoasi 
i*  often  the  ease,  1  have  grown  a  great  deal  of  it  myselfin 
England,  and  know  from  eiperience  that  for  yield  and  qealilv, 
there  is  no  Wheat  to  compete  with  It.  hs  (encral  weight  It 
IVoni  M  to  CT  lb*,  per  bnshel.  Il  Is  smooth  chatT,  and  eaty  la 
Ikiaih,  wUeh  1*  noi  alwara  th*  case  with  smooih  chaf  Wtaat.' 
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CONTfWTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 


A  Dar  in  Ibe  CnuiilrT,  »«. 

Apple  Tree  Boror,  M*. 


Crop!— ID  OhioiU*— in  QuMnt 

Co.  9U— in  Enclanil,  M9. 
C*uehOn«,iaendleiite,  »£ 
Cultini  BbiImi  ind  Thiilln 


FarmlDC  im  the  AiDonook,  3' 
Frail,  Culinmif  the  Pcnetii 

F»m  Scbael,  *W. 
QDano-Anilrili  of,  dt«-Hi 
Applicil,  US. 

HiTDinklu,  to 
HouHhahlRec 
iBMCta— Injurli 


Letter!  from 


in  Wbf  > 


NortoD 


itfata   oF  ^TaamriM, 


rroliScnndBbclurror, 

„  iBlrail^clinnJspaiiitb: 
Ul— Hr,  Oron'i  Saionr.9M 
—Rot  In,  MI-lBfluence  of 
TempentuB  oa  Wool,  Ml 

1»  lal<  Dr.  S.'  L.  Kitcbil1,M8 


IM— l^ria    Crop),    XM— In- 


Fl|  Ta~Perinii  of  Dr.  Hitch 
WuambleFniee,  Ul. 


?".»'• 


DETON  CATTLE. 

HAViXn  tud  rivqiii'nl  cuulrtn  Ua  kuoc 
tk,  I  now  linf  Ihe  iilWitUon  lo  ««le,  Ihi. .  -^ 

■tioag  wan  vimk,  H<ili  some  food  C>li»,  VeuUnii  or  T>ro-;eiriil(|>, 


•  BECK. 


SCPERIPR  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

rTlwOmpntorproduc 

TBiiniui 

"i^T'w"^'^ 

a,-s 

.S'K-S'.'ssax;. 

i:;^^^; 

■svsi 

a.' 

0  Prt-« '^j^ 

S„'i?iEr 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  Iw. 

THE  DSderdtned  ar*  Annli  In  ibii  cilr  ld  i«11  the  fellow- 
iBf  aalBbralFd  mach' ^-- 


I  Corn  and  Cob  Crotbcr. 
•    .  uiciei'a       ■■  Fanninf  Mill. 

Pl.ll'i  ••         Porlablr  Oritl  Hill. 

HotCT'i  PmDium  Slr>iw  Cu'Icr,  <Splral  kuTM 

Hull'a  gialk  aod  Straw  Cnltsr. 
Brln^pnintplonorthFBawccMraUKl-WunB'i  iBpram 
tBlilB  ilune  nwen  and  ThnahlDf  MachkMa/'  fbrona,  himan' 
iHHtHtt'ieT  eonUouatn  manuluiurB  andHll  tbavi  wIEh  liui 
auCuaauidaallirKUan,    0( aienni tune  mtiilam,<m» nam..,. 
d«t  aaiaa, "  ater  ■  blr  trial  wHli  toiter  and  lAnt  irKb  im  hoiM*.  I 
can  ttamh  In  a  ckan  and  Uwroufh  maanar,  tx  leaat  30  buah''^-  '^ 
IIh  AvmBTJn  lhour,wltheoaiiian1lTeeualathehAraHi«ndUiHau, 
■rtlbnvl  dibits  Ihem  ^  ill  bard,  in  hid  mlnnlea,  aoi  Aeavaa  at 

ntr,  wbleb  Uabnil  IE  biulMla.  Tha  aUaw.  after  UiTtablnf,  la  auUjr 
buntled ;  and  u  II  eoinf*  WE  whole  uM  uirimkaD,  1  coiiSder  Ilwar 
maehlnei  on  thai  ueount  InpDTbuit;  and  u  ooif  Italw  handa  i 

quired  to  do  (he  work  well,  ]  tblnk  tha  freit  aaHng  of  laUicau 

farm  u  lo  nuke  iheu  what  U  macb  naaded  bj  manr  of  nut  taimen 


TO  FABHBBS,  HORTICULTURISTS,  fee. 
^t)ANa-Tt«  nwulhan  oBkr  fcriala  an  ba^B,  thaal  as 

>r,  and  the  An  nwnhar  <?ihe  Bai 
WIROMAN  A  NBWHA- 


KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS  AND  HEMP  SEED* 

OBanoE,  i.APPio  k  CO- 

aiii  aii4  A4rtiu!h.riU  MrrrJmiU,  lAmartiHt,  KnMtji, 

KBBP  oonaanOniB  buid  a  Eond  wiiBlTOf  KeorockT  By,^ 
and  Hema  aeed,  which  Ihu  m  wllUric  in  aell  u>  raWdl  cdviB' 
^-  -r     .    .      ^  MillM,Ctav«r,Jftn^> 


srysrs;'^^ 


II  TO  nmOVB  TH>  BOIL  AKD  TH£  HIMli." 


ALBANY,  SEPTEMBER,  1844. 


No.  9. 


THE  CIFLTir  ATOR 

ti  Ma$Jlnl  If  each  maUh,  at  Aa)my,y.  r.,»)i 
LDTBKX  TUCKER,  FROPBIETOB. 


OMB  JXaj-ASA  TBAK. 
'  S»Tj  cefiet  Isr  C^OO— Fimu  cspiti  for  (10,00— «U  pcf- 

D-CaaplMeicMoftbcri'nlSrr.'Hof  "Thi  Ciltk^toi," 

i«ike*(4««4  tbmuthlbc  AJrdIi  oTlhe  pajMr  thioDiiiDut  the 
cagnirr  Price,  uitcMd,— •oli.  I,  i.asnd  t,  K  cenii  aich— 
■■lil,*,T,  BiVuidlO)  tliWMcb— Tsi  thawbolc  kl,  43,00. 

M.  B.  NSWHAirS  BOOKSTORE,  No.  IM  BROADWAY, 

^titlhclcinabvn,  otcemplCM  leti  of  tlu  Imcli  Tolumei, 

eui  ■luaji  be  obMiacd, 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

Comtntunoin  hvtt  been  reoelvMl,  line*  our  Iwt, 
from  Httaj  Smeam,  R.  A.  Av«r]r,  A  FricBiltalmproTe- 
meal,  A  AnMrt  Itile,  RichaonJ,  (S)  M.,  C.  F.  B.,  O. 
B.  SDUlb,  Acelonlti,  Henry  Colmui,  A.  J.  P.,'W.,  C. 
D.,  Jmtim,  D.  P.  Qutlner,  S.,  Centra  Draughl,  J.  M. 
HirUn,  J.  J.  Thonutf,  DoDbleyon,  H.  S.  Ranibll,  D., 
Tho*.  AAeek,  C,  A  Subscriber,  C.  F.  Morton,  O.  L. 
Tbompfoo,  A,  K.  D.,  W.  R.  Prince  fc  Co.,  A  Parmer,  J, 
3.  T.,  B.  A.  Pviona,  D.  T.,  (the  previous  letter  not  re- 
aJTeiLJ  M.  D.  CoMiog,  J.  P.  Norton,  T.,  D.,  Quere. 

Il  will  be  teen  by  the  above  liit,  that  ire  bare  re- 
GeiTMl  m  mnml  number  of  favors  team  our  correi- 
ftxiratt  irnag  tbe  put  month,  for  vhich  we  beg  Ibem 
to  leeept  oar  mmesi  thanks.  We  think  vrt  may  uy 
viBi  jMricB,  Ibat  few  pubLcalions  of  any  kind,  number 
•a UBT  *blB  coBtribolor*  u  "TbeCultivatoii."  We| 
itfer  vilh  pteuore  to  tl^e  present  namber,  in  which  iriU' 
be  food  ralwble  twpera  from  Rev.  Henrt  Colmah,' 
aghnO— Mr.  I.  P.  Norton,  Scotland— Mr,  Tho-! 
HU  AmjKE  of  MiMiisippi — Dr.  OinEoH  B.  Smith 
ef  tftrylHid—Hr.  A,  L.  Kennedt  of  Pennsylvania- 
Mi.  S.  W.  JewxTT  of  Vermont— and  David  Thomas, 
Pk^.  Giaonu,  Col.  H.  S.  Randall,  J.  J.  Thomas,  Dr. 
A.  L.ttp«4H.  A.  Avesr,  and  JosiAK  Holbhooe,  of 
bis  S(fl«,  and  eboal  a  doien  otben  from  different  sec- 
tiot  of  o  V  eotntry.  I 

We  ire  indebted  to  H.  Obeelt,  Esq.  for  copies  of  his 
PWpUdOn  "Frotcclion  anil  Free  Trade"— To  J.  P. 
So»To.»,  for  the  Eilinburph  Evening  Chronicle,  conlain- 
a;  proceedings  of  the  AgricuHuiil  Chemistry  Associa- 
iLDaofSeotlaDd— To  O.W.  Atwood,  Lonilon,  foracopy 
,  otkiCaealar,  tad  for  the 'London  Pictorial  News,  eon- 
Bab[  an  aeeonnl  of  the  Cattle  Show  of  the  Royal  Ag. 
("twy,  wlfli  numeroui  illuslrations— To  Henry  Ste- 
Tnii,  Eaq.  Buflel,  VL  for  "The  Caledonian,"  the 
'-.'(«th8lu,'*uldalitt  ofthe  Premiums  of  the  Caledo- 
aa  Co.  Ag.  Soelely—To  K.  C.  Frost,  Eaq-  tor  Premium 
LiaofChetnimgAg.  Society- To  J.  R.  Sfeed,  forPre- 
uiB  Lin  ol  Tompkins  Co.  hg.  Sociely—To  Wilet  k 
}-rniAM,  bookaallars,  New-York,  for  a  copy  of  "Che- 
aMij,  »g  KxenqiliiyiDg  (he  Wialom  and  Beneficence  of 
Geo,  bein;  O*  Adonian  Prise  &M«y,  by  Qeorce  Fownes, 


Ph.  D." — To  H.  O'Reillv,  Esq.  for  a  pamphlet  on  lbs 

■'  Arts,  Sciences  and  Civiliialion,  anterior  to  Oteeee  and 

Rome,  by  H.  W.  Haskiol,  A.  M." 

■■  C.  D."  will  accept  onr  thanks  for  bii  parcel,  malted 

New- York  city.    Will  ■■  C.  D."  favor  ui  with  hii  aO- 

Bfeciuens  or  Wool. — We  hare  received  from  CoL 
H.  S.  Rand&li.  of  Cortland,  several  uunplesof  wool  frona 
his  Bock  of  Merinoes,  which  were  noticed  in  our  last 
number.  They  are  certainly  good  specimens,  and  will 
be  fonnd  ■'  hard  to  beat.'>  Tbe  reader  is  referred  to  an- 
other page  of  this  paper  for  a  conunimicatioo  from  Co]. 
Randall,  on  the  sul^ecl  of  the  repeated  and  unprovoked 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  his  flock  as  well  as 
ihtho  of  several  other  geoUemen.  So  far  as  we  hav* 
learned,  the  public  seem  to  have  placed  a  proper  esti- 
mate upon  these  attacks,  which  are  likely  to  do  much 
more  liijury  10  those  who  originated  them,  than  to  thoso 
~  '  ist  whom  they  are  directed.  Such  stt'LemenIs  as  that 
r  la.1t  number  relative  to  the  produce  of  Col.  Ran- 
dall's flock,  and  thai  of  Mr.  Avery  in  out  present  num- 
ber, afford  sufflcient  evidence  of  the  injustice  of  tbew  at- 
tack*. 

Analysis  or  iHniAJi  Cobk. — We  are  gratified  lo  leani 

at  we  are  10  have  a  thorough  analysis  of  seveial  of  tha 
principal  varieties  of  Indian  com,  from  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Prof.  Johnston  of  Durham,  our  corret- 
londent,  Hr.  Norton,  having  sent  out  for  specimens  for 
hat  purpose,  which  will  be  forwanleil  to  him  in  autumn. 

Merits  or  Plows We  have  received  a  commonica- 

ion  from  "  Centrs-.Draiig'it,"  la  reference  to  the  remarks 
of  "  J.  O.  B."  in  the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator. 
"  Centre -Draught"  declares  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
ollkr  '■  J.  O.  B."a  ■■challenge,"  and  siyshe  is  "at  alow 
lo  conjecture  where  Mr.  B.  obtained  Uiat  idea."  ■■Cen- 
ire-Draughl,"  however,  declares  his  willingness  to  meet 
Mr.  Bergen  at  any  convenient  place,  and  have  ■•ailay'e 
trial  with  the  plows  for  tore,"  which  tbe  former  tbinlis 
would  be  preferable  to  a  contest  fdr  <■  monejr." 

PnorEssoRSHiF  OF  ACRicuLTDHE,— We  are  pleased  W 
team  that  a  Professorship  of  Ag^cnlbire  has  been  estab-    • 
lished  at  AmhenI  College,  MaaL,  and  the  appointment 
of  Professor  conferred  upon  Alonzo  Qrat,  author  of 

ElemenlB  of  SeientiQc  and  Practical  Agriculture.'* 

Bheef  Hcbbandbt. — We  hive  had  numerous  applica- 
ons  for  a  work  on  Sheep,  which  we  have  beea  unabis 
I  supply  from  the  fact  that  no  such  work  as  is  wanted  by 
our  fanners,  has  as  yet  been  issued.  The  English  workt 
on  sheep  are  too  e^cpensive,  and,  valuable  u  they  are, 
are  not  what  our  farmers  need.  Tbe  work  on  whicb 
Mr.  Morkell  is  now  engaged,  w&l,  we  doubt  not,  sup- 
ply this  deHeiency.  It  will  not,  howerer,  be  ready  for 
the  press  befbre  some  time  in  the  winter. 

Mi9^is)lFFl.~We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  frieod, 
J.  J.  M'Cal'qhaN,  Esq.  of  Mississippi  City,  for  hi)  con- 
tinued efforts  10  promote  the  circulation  of  the  CuItivalOI 
in  that  section  of  country.  In  our  next,  we  will  givf 
inch  information  as  we  can  collect  on  the  sulyeet  abou< 
which  be  inquires  in  hli  letter  of  Aug.  3,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts : — *'  You  can  form  but 
little  idea  of  the  wretched  slate  of  agriculture  in  this  par* 
ofourStalci  but  it  is  improving,  and  has  been  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  I  bave  little  doubt  will  eontlnae  to  dc 
so  until  ifl  (en  or  ilReen  yean  we  can  l>owt  of  m  mucfc 
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aclvaiice  in  tt»t  w«y  m  any  part  of  the  United  Stetes. 
T^tmtf  we  have  a  poor  soil,  bat  plenty  of  manure  oonve- 
julent  and  eheap;  a  mild,  pleasant  and  liealthy  climate; 
adl  the  advantages  of  sea  and  land,  Creflb  water  and  salt, 
amd  two  of  the  beat  markets  in  the  world,  New-Orleans 
and  Mobile.  I  have  just  taken  the  4tb  crop  of  grapes  off 
-vmea  of  which  I  planted  the  cuttings  in  January  1839, 
«very  crop  a  good  one,  which  I  think  is  conclusive  evi- 
deoee  that  we  have  a  Ane  country  for  vines,  &c.  Indeed 
slaaoet  every  variety  of  fruit  does  well  here." 

frrmoB^'CTZoir  or  New  VAUsmi  or  Fxtnr.— We 
liave  been,  ftunished  by  Messrs.  Wm.  R.  Phince  It  Co. 
of  (he  Linnean  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing,  with  an 
invoice  of  '^  estimable  varieties  of  fruits,"  sent  out  to 
them  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  March  last, 
nmd  aiaoe  extensively  fwopagated  by  them.  The  list 
embraces,  fourteen  varieties  of  Apples— sixteen  of  Pears 
— eight  of  Plums—fbur  of  Cherries— three  of  Grapes— 
ibar  of  Raspberries — ^five  of  Currants — five  of  Strawber- 
xles,  &c.  &c.  We  rejoice  at  every  addition  to  our  choice 
Anits,  the  inereaafaig  demand  for  which  will  doubaess 
nhundantly  remunerate  our  nursersrmen  for  any  expense 
which  may  be  incurred  in  their  introduction. 

BurFALO  NtTRSEaT  AND  HoHTICtTLTUKAL  GARDEN. — 

We  are  indebted  to  our  old  friend,  Ben  J.  Hodge,  the 
well  knoD^m  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  for  a  copy 
of  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  &c.,  just 
issued,  which  will  be  found  useful  to  all  purchasers.  In 
thnes  past,  Mr.  Hodge  used  to  be  a  contributor  to  our  pa- 
per, and  we,  as  well  as  our  readers,  would  be  glad  to 
Jiear  from  him  again.  « 

Center-Draft  Plows.— G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.  of 
Esopus  in  this  State,  thinks,  from  what  he  has  seen  in  (he 
Cultivator,  that  this  plow  is  Just  the  thing  that  is  wanted 
in  his  neighbprhood,  and  inquires  whether  they  can  be 
had  in  New- York  or  Albany,  as  they  cannot  send  to  Bos- 
ton for  them,  and  also  their  price.  The  manufacturers 
of  fhem  would  do  well  to  advertise  their  price,  and 
where  they  can  be  had,  in  the  Cultivator. 

Geological  Survey  of  New- York.— In  answer  to  the 
Inqulij  Of  "  D.  T.«  and  others,  we  would  state  that  we 
affe  informed  that  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  law  passed  last 
whiter,  the  volumes  of  this  work  will  not  be  sent  to  the 
connty  treasurers  for  sale,  as  was  expected.  A  law  was 
passed  In  1842  or  3,  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  these  volumes  through 
the  booksellers,  at  $4.00  per  vol.  Under  this  law  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  certain  publishers,  who  were  suppli- 
ed with  the  Arst  six  volumes.  The  law  of  last  winter 
made  an  entire  different  disposition  of  the  work,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Treasurers,  and  to  be  sold 
ad  $1.00  per  vol.  The  previous  law,  however,  was  not 
repealed,  nor  was  any  provision  made  for  supplying 
those  who  had  purchaseil  the  first  six  volumes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  no  sales  of  the  work  can  take  place 
until  further  legislation  is  had  on  the  subject.  » 

T«E  Cotton  Crof— Loss  bt  the  Flood.— We  make 
the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  our 
ftiend,  C.  A.  Thornton,  Esq.  of  WUkinson  county, 
Mississippi,  dated  Aug.  5 :— «<  Our  crops  of  cotton  <  in  the 
liills,'  as  the  countiy  off  the  river  is  called,  I  think  are 
retry  good;  they  are,  I  know,  in  this  neighborhooil.  I 
commenced  picking  a  week  ago,  which  is  earlier  than 
vsual,  and  if  we  have  a  favorable  fall,  I  think  my  crop 
will  yield  abundantly.  The  loss  on  the  Mississippi  and 
ita  ti'ibutaries,  is  variously  estimated  at  irom  250,000  to 
500,000  bales.  Some  medium  point  between  the  two,  I 
presume  will  be  near  tlie  mark.  The  loss  of  property 
however,  beyond  the  cotton  crop,  m  houses,  feuces, 
ntock  of  all  kinds,  and  the  whole  of  the  com  crop,  &c. 
Savery  immense.  Very  many  families  have  not  only 
been  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  but  every  means  of 
subsistence  has  been  swept  away  by  the  mighty  flood- 
aadwhat  makes  the  matter  sUll  worse,  the  waters  not 
liaving  subsided,  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  making 
any  corn  before  another  year." 

Mxnico-CBiRiTRGiCAL  REVIEW,  edited  by  James 
Johnson,  Physician  extraordinary  to  the  late  King  of 
ereat  Britain,  and  HxNRir  James  Johnson,  Lecturer  on 
AMtomy  at  the  School  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  &c.  Be- 
imblished  by  R.  and  Q.  8.  Wood,  New- York.    The  de- 


sign of  Ihia  pnbliealioB,  is  to  fnmidi  «ft«ftfwMatf<1  ptsetinl 
tnformajUon  relating  to  Medicine,  Surgery,  Hidwifoy 
Pharmacy,  He.  ft  is  issued  quarterly.  The  July  numbei 
has  been  received ;  as  usual,  it  is  filled  with  intercaiBg 
and  valuable  matter.    Terms,  $5  a  year  in  advance. 

9C^  Those  wishing  to  purchase  a  vahiable  fans  in  ob<' 
of  the  most  delightful  situations  in  our  Slate,  are  referrel 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Cox  in  this  paper. 

99>  The  article  on  the  « Cultivation  of  Tmi»  io 
<•'  The  Agriculturist,"  for  August,  should  have  been  cre- 
dited to  «  The  CultivatoV"*-4aso  the  article  on  (be  "Col. 
ture  of  the  Strawberry,"  in  the  Cin.  Atlas  of  Au;.  15>. 
also  <<  Cutting  Bushes,"  &c.  in  the  Chambenibur^h  Timet 
of  Aug.  l9. 

09*  Mr.  San  FORD'S  buck  Consul,  figured  m  this  piper. 
will,  we  learn,  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  al  Poo^fa- 
keepsie. 

Honorary.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Hoitieolta- 
ral  Society,  at  Indianapolis,  June  29,  A.  J.  Donraing,  J. 
J.  Thomas,  Alexander  Walsh,  and  R.  T.  Underbill,  of 
this  State,  were,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Beecfaerj  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  Societ}'.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society,  Ibe  lame  bonot 
was  conferred  upon  David  Thomas,  A.  J.  Downini;,  aod 
J.  J.  Thomas. 

The  Agriculturist  Almanac— We  have  a  reiy 
pretty  Almanac  with  this  title,  from  the  office  of  the 
Tennessee  Agriculturist,  Nashville,  edited  and  illastraied 
by  Charles  Foster. 

«  Chemistry,  as  kxempuftino  the  wisdom  aid 
benehcence  of  God,  by  George  Fownes,  Chemical 
Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School. '- 
This  work  is  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  indicated  by  its 
title.  It  is  arranged  under  the  following  hesils:— The 
Chemical  History  of  the  £arthand  the  Atmosphere.  The 
Peculiarities  which  characterize  Organic  Sabstances  ge- 
nerally. ■  The  Composition  and  Sustenance  or  Plants. 
The  Relations  existing  between  Plants  and  Aolmils.  In 
the  execution  of  this  work,  the  author  hu  well  accom- 
plished his  object,  and  has  furnished  a  treatise  nsost 
agreeable  and  instructive,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  al- 
so in  a  moral  and  theological  view.  New- York :  Wiut 
and  Putnam. 

Night  Soil. — Our  farmers  might  add  matemlly  io 
their  supply  of  manure,  by  constructing  their  priries  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  their  contents.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  informs  us  that  he  mixed  his 
night  soil  with  swamp  muck,  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  and  ashes,  and  made  manure  enough  for  fiveaern^ 
which  he  planted  to  com,  and  that  the  crop  is  equal}  if 
not  superior,  to  any  one  he  has  seen. 

The  Hessian  Fly,  &c. — I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  article  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Culuvator,  on 
the  wheat  midge  and  Hessian  fly.  The  writer  of  it  is 
perfectly  correct  in  every  particular  of  thenataral  histo- 
ry of  these  insects.  I  am  the  more  pleased  with  the  ar- 
ticle on  account  of  its  furnishing  another  instance  of  the 
progress  of  truth  and  the  dispersion  of  error.  There  are 
few  subjects  of  agricultural  discussion  that  have  elicited 
more  attention  than  this:  and  I  know  of  scarcely  one  that 
has  causeil  the  propagation  of  so  many  earors  of  fact| 
and  unsound  reasoning.  A  year  or  two  since  I  endea- 
vored to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  propagation  of  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  through  (he  medium  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  olbers  are  doio; 
likewise.  ' 

To  PREVENT  TEA-KSTTLSS  COATIXO  WITH  UMS.-E1- 

lis'  Housekeeping  made  Easy,  which  by  the  way  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  republican  simplicity  which  MgA/to  pre- 
vail on  this  side  of  the  big  waters,  whither  the  authoress 
has  never  yet  come,  contains  the  followmg  really  valua- 
ble preventive  of  the  incrustation  of  lime  on  the  inner 
surfaces  of  tea-kettles,  and  every  thiog  else  of  the  kini^ 
80  often  the  annoyance  of  every  clever,  well-behaTed 
woman :— «  Put  fhe  shell  of  an  oyster  within  the  ressci 
whenever  it  is  used,  and  the  lime,  instead  of  adherms  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  will  all  be  deposited  on  Uie  07s 
ter  shell,  which  thus  forma  a  nucleus  for  its  attraction 
Tried  by  one  of  the  tint  women  in  the  world,  and  foam 
infaUible."  J-  J-  ^' 
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foreign   Vortesponiente. 

JJETTSSL  TROM  MR.  COLMAN. 

London,  Jtiljr  19,  I84i. 
LrTHXS  TucKE«,  Esq — ^Dear  Sir —I  have  seen  with 
poij^ant  regret  the  annunciation  of  the  death  of  Willis 
Caylonl,  ]&!q.«  your  colleague  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  joor  josUy  valued  and  widely  circulated  journal. 
If  the  length  of  a  life  is  to  be  measurecl  by  its  usefulness^ 
his  ceztaioly  greatly  exceeded  the  common  lot.    His  la- 
bors hare  I^en  abundant,  and  of  eminent  utility.    To  an 
iatellect  of  uncommon  power^  he  united  a  corresponding 
thlnt  for  knowledge.    His  attainments  in  science  and 
useful  knowledge  were  unusual;  and  with  these  in  an 
eminent  degree  were  associa£!ed  a  refined  taste,  a  clear 
diseenunent  of  the  {Tractical  and  the  useful,  and  a  most 
happy  and  agreeable  talent  of  communicating  to  others, 
what  he  posessed.     He  has  contributed  immensely  in 
tbe  eoantry,  to  the  eultiTation  of  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits 
aBd  pleasures,  and  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  im- 
prorement.    I  wish  very  much  that  a  selection  could  be 
oade  for  publication  from  his  writings,  as  it  would  form 
a  book  not  only  of  delightful  reading  for  (he  parlor,  but 
of  admirable  utility  for  the  public  schools;  and  I  should 
sappose  that  the  Commissioners  for  forming  District  and 
School  Libraries,  for  I  believe  a  Board  of  that  kind  ex.- 
hCs  ia  the  State  of  New-York,  would  encourage  the  pub- 
lieatjoa. 

ICr.  Gaylord  aflbrds  one  of  those  beautiful  and  remark- 
able ezamplea,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  men 
co2z£eiidiqg  with  heroism  against  difficulties,  and  nobly 
triamphixig,  where  others  would  despair  or  sink  in  idle- 
ness and  BMleiB  repose.    It  is  well  known  that  the  dia- 
aood  in  hit  instance,  was  set  in  a  very  inferior  casing; 
that  bis  person  was  so  greatly  deformed  as  to  prevent  his 
going  much  abroad  or  mingling  much  in  society.    Yet 
how  saperior  was  the  tenant  to  the  dwelling;  his  power- 
ftd  and  veU  endowed  mind,  to  his  weak  and  deformed 
body.    The  very  fastening  down  of  the  person,  appears 
only  to  have  Bsaule  the  mind  more  active,  more  impatient 
of  restrain^  more  bold  and  excursive  in  its  flight.    Hap* 
py  is  it  when  oar  friends  can  thus  depart,  giving  us  noth- 
ing to  regret  but  their  removal  from  our  intercourse  and 
their  eestaiion  from  their  useful  labors;  leaving  behind 
them  a  track  luminous  with  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  be- 
neficence, and  presenting  an  example  in  the  highest  de- 
gree eneoaraging  to  use^  industry,  to  intellectual  culti- 
vatSoB,  to  perseverance  in  every  straggle  against  difficul- 
ties, and  to  a  life  hmnbly,  quietly  and  conscientiously  de- 
voted to  doing  what  good  we  can,  by  the  means  which 
Heaven  alTonb  in  the  place  where  it  has  placed  us. 

I  want  thvoagta  you,  my  dear  sir,  to'  assure  my  friends 
how  maeh  oMiged  I  am  by  their  kind  reception  of  my 
Tint  Report  ami  to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  give  them  more  of  the  result  of  my  la- 
bors. I  bespeak  their  patience.    I  assure  them  I  am  not 
idle  or  negligent;  and  if  Heaven  spare  my  life,  in  due 
•eason  they  shall  hear  from  me  as  ftiUy  as  they  can  de- 
sire.   I  feel  It  due  to  them  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  make 
my  work  as  little  unworthy  of  their  acceptance  as  I  can 
p<»ibly  render  it;  but  they  would  not  have  me  recite 
my  lesson  before  I  have  leaxnt  it.  •  Even  a  moderate 
share  of  self  esteem  may  persuade  a  man  to  think  his  la- 
twn  of  much  more  importance  than  they  are;  but  surely 
ia  this  esw,  a  proper  and  grateftil  respect,  which  I  deep- 
If  feel  for  my  patrons,  should  induce  me  to  perform  my 
vofk  as  well  ae  I  can,  and  not  to  give  them  what  would 
M  the  resolt  only  of  crude  and  partial  observation.    I 
oanot  fix  any  definite  time  for  the  appearance  of  my  Re- 
pocti;  bat  I  have  no  doubt  of  brmging  them  veiy  nearly 
vithia  the  tijne  of  two  year%  which  was  assumed  for  the 


I  «aat  dvongfa  yon  to  say  another  thing  to  many  per- 
«PBl  fricadi  to  whom  I  deafgaad  and  ought  to  write.  I 
Mpe  to  redeem  my  repntatum  with  tfiem  presently;  but 
ftiy  win  nrnke  some  aUowaaee  I6r  my  oonstant  engage- 
ibr  a  T«ry  extensive  eorrcspondenee  both  at  home 


JHiiM  of  eseiliaf  objeets*   Doe  nmre  thing  I  am  tore 


I  may  assnme,  that  as  I  never  desire  to  remember  an  en- 
emy, I  am  ec^ually  certain  never  to  forget  a  friend. 

Yours  truly,  Hsnrt  Ooiuast. 

LETTERS  FROM  MR.  NORTON— No.  IH. 

Lsb.  of  Ac*  ChemifiUy  Aasociatfoa,  > 
Edinburgh,  July  29, 1814.     J 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  lately  returned  (torn  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  Prof.  Johns- 
ton. One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry Association  seeks  to  diffuse  knowledge  is  through 
public  lectures.  Prof.  Johnston,  as  the  officer  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association,  is  allowed  to  accept  invi- 
tations from  those  places  where  a  desire  for  instruction 
is  aroused.  In  pursuance  of  this  branch  of  his  duties,  he 
has  been  travelling  for  the  Ia9t  two  weeks,  and  has  de- 
livere<l  lecturesln  four  of  the  Highland  towns. 

It  would  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  give  extended 
reports  of  these  lectures,  admirably  adapted  as  they  are 
to  the  wants  of  the  agriculturist,  but  each  would  require 
a  separate  letter,  and  I  must  therefore  content  myaelC 
with  a  mere  sketch  of  the  proceedings. 

Our  first  point  of  destination,  was  Inverness.  This 
town,  having  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  s(t  the 
head  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  is  in  effect  the  capital  of 
tlic  Highlands.  Prof.  Johnston  was  invited  there  at  thia 
time  particularly,  because  it  was  the  period  of  the  great 
Wool  and  Sheep  market  tbr  the  north  of  Scotland.  The 
quiet  of  Inverness  is  for  a  few  days  effectually  disturbed 
by  a  concourse  of  buyers  and  sellers;  the  former  from  the 
Lowlands  and  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and 
the  latter  from  the  hills,  where  some  of  them  can  count  their 
30  and  40,000  fleeces.  A  singular  feature  of  this  Fair  is, 
that  although  business,  sometimes  amounting  to£300,000 
is  transacted,  not  a  sheep  or  fleece  is  visible.  The  cha- 
racter of  each  man*s  flock  is  known,  and  false  represent* 
ations  would  ruin  him  ever  after. 

The  Professor  delivered  tliree  lectures  at  Inverness 
giving,  as  far  as  possible  within  so  limited  a  space,  a 
sketch  of  the  science  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  con- 
nection with  instruction  upon  various  important  practi«- 
cal  points  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  connected.  The 
first  lecture  was  upon  the  constitution  of  soils»  and  the 
methods  of  improvement.  Under  this  head  was  inola- 
ded  a  full  and  most  satisfactory  argument  upon  drainage; 
a  simple  and  concise  reference  to  the  principal  constitu- 
ents of  fertile  and  barren  soils,  and  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  geological  knowledge. 

The  second,  was  upon  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants^ 
and  included  naturally,  manures,  as  the  means  of  resto- 
ring or  supplying  these  elements  to  the  soil. 

The  third,  brought  into  view  organic  substances.  The 
beautiful  analogy  between  the  composition  of  the  soil> 
the  food,  and  the  an'jnal  was  also  explained,  and  mucla 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  feeding* 

Though  the  busmess  of  the  Fair  was  engrossing,  a  re* 
speetable  audience  daily  assembled,  and  listen^  with 
marked  attention.  An  enthusraam  was  aroused,  which 
showed  itself  at  every  pablie  meeting.  A  breaklhst  wae 
given  to  Prof.  Johnston  at  which  he  hitroduced  the  pro- 
ject of  an  Agricultural  newspaper  for  Invemem,  Boa% 
and  the  acUoining  comities.  It  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, an  editor  at  once  selected,  and  a  long  subscriptioa 
list  procured  before  noon. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  at  Nalni>  the  comty  towa 
Nairnshire.  Two  lectures  were  delivered  there  to  a  fiiU 
audience.  Some  of  their  peculiar  obstacles  to  caccessfal 
cultivation  were  q>oken  of,  and  from  the  mtisfied  ap- 
pearance of  many  a  shrewd  face,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
a  new  path  was  opening  before  them. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Forres  inElginshhre,  where  bttt 
one  lecture  was  given.  It  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  thirst 
for  more,  and  the  stout,  hardy  ihrmer  who  presided,  at 
the  close  said,  «'  ho  was  sure  it  had  done  them  good.» 

The  last  place  was  Keith,  in  BanflUiire.  A  large  nrnn* 
ber  of  people  were  together,  some  comhig  fr5m  a  die 
tance  of  eight  &  ten  miles.  The  lecture  occupied  more  thav 
two  home,  yet  I  heard  one  of  the  ftrmem  say,  ««he  would 
gladly  have  listened  two  hours  more.'*    Keith  behig  io 


ad  here,  and  fiw  a  mlad  faanasMd  with  a  conthmal  sue-  a  high  Ueak  sitaation,  the  advantage  to  bo  derived  from 


belts  of  i^tatloib  to  shield  the  land  from  the  cold  wind* 
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and -from  dndnlaf^  wu  dwelt  upooy  t«i7  evidently  with 
Ipood  effect. 

I  This  tour  has  mott  completely  conftrmed  my  previ- 
ous  impressioni  as  to  the  immwise  increasing  inflnence 
-which  the  Agricaltttral  Chemistiy  Assoelation,  yet  in  its 
infancy^  has  exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert  on  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland.  My  short  sketch  of  our  opera- 
tions and  progress,  is  not  more  incomplete  and  general, 
than  was  the  notice  which  Prof.  Johnston  was  compelled 
to  take  of  many  most  important  branches  of  his  subgect. 
As  he  saidj  "  it  was  but  a  commencement,"  yet  that 
commencement  opened  to  view  a  fair  field  beyond  ;  it 
awakened  inquiry,  it  staggered  old  prejudices,  it  gave 
the  farmer  a  new  and  elevated  view  of  his  fisvorite  pur- 
suit. Thus  aroused  and  encouraged,  he  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  mere  glimpse  afforded  him;  he  will  have 
recourse  to  books,  and  all  sources  of  information ;  his 
example  and  succen  will  stimulate  others,  and  thus,  as 
is  now  the  case  here,  the  work  will  go  on  with  great 
rapidily.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  success- 
ful Lo^ian  iarmers,  expressed  in  my  hearing  his  firm 
fsonvietion,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of 
portable  manures,  and  the  suggestions  of  chemical  sci- 
ence, the  rents  in  Scotland  must  before  this  have  been 
lowered.  Another  gentleman  after  reading  Prof.  Johns- 
ton's Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  wrote  to 
thank  him  for  having  tfiven  kitn  a  profuiian. 

The  Association  originated  with  tenant  farmers,  and 
has  by  them  principally  been  sustained ;  though  some  of 
the  proprietors  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  its  in- 
fluence. It  has  thus  a  thoroughly  practical  character, 
and  its  officer.  Prof.  Johnston,  from  the  scrupulous  accu- 
racy of  his  statements,  both  in  public  lectures  and  in  his 
works,  continually  increases  its  reputation.  The  present 
visit  has  been  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  but 
partially  knoWn.  A  large  number  of  new  subscribers 
was  obtained,  letters  asking  for  information,  and  soils  and 
manures  for  analysis  are  already  coming  in,  orders  fbr 
books  have  been  sent  on,  and  all  things  show  that  an 
awakening  has  taken  placet 

These  improvements  have  been  and  are  going  on 
among  the  tenantry,  who  as  you  know  compose  the 
great  mass  of  Scotch  and  English  farmers,  and  among 
whom  it  must  be  always  a  painfVil'  thought  to  the  impro- 
TCr  that  these  fruits  of  his  toil  may  at  the  end  of  his  lease, 
be  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  his  rent,  or  go  into  the 
bands  of  a  stranger.  What  may  we  not  therefore  ex- 
pect when  such  institutions  are  founded  on  our  own  soil, 
where  the  fsumer  being  a  proprietor,  feels  that  in  re- 
elaiming  and  fertilizing  the  soil  he  is  not  only  incr«as- 
in^  his  own  store,  but  laying  up  a  rich  inheritance  for 
bis  children  also.  Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Norton. 

FOBEION  ITEMS. 

.  By  the  Acadia,  which  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18th 
nit.,  we  received  our  usual  files  of  foreign  papers. 

Ths  Gaors,  He— The  grain  ok^  in  Ihglaad  and  Ire- 
land are  likely  to  come  in  pretty  well,  notwithstanding 
the  fears  which  had  been  entertained  on  account  of  the 
drotttli.  Wheat  began  to  decline  on  the  first  of  Ju]y,and 
is  now  4s.  to  5s.  per  <piarter  lower  than  it  was  fbur  weeks 
ago. 

The  <<  Banker's  Circular*'  says—"  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  l>een  progressively  increas- 
ing ever  since  1839,  and  that  a  greater  breadth  of  land 
has  been  applied  to  the  growth  of  that  grain  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  in  1844,  than  in  any  preceding  year.'>  The 
aame  circular  further  observes,  that  «  a  good  wheat  har- 
Test  in  England,  is  usually  followed  by  a  good  wheat 
hvvest  io  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  culture  of  wheat 
baa  been  very  much  stimulated  tod  extended  in  all  thoee 
countries  from  which  wa  have  been  accustomed  to  draw 
our  suppUes." 

From  the  circular  of  Geo.  W.  Atwood,  dealer  in 
American  provisiona,  he.  London,  we  learn  that  there  is 
but  little  to  encourage  the  shipment  of  flour  from  this 
country,  even  at  the  low  prices  it  U  now  selling  here. 
American  pork  is  said  to  be  firm  at  prices  varying  from 
40s.  to  50s.  per  bbl.  in  bond*    Money  is  abondaat  at  l| 


io  2|  per  cent    For  cottoa^  the  demand  was  stca^,st> 
trifling  advance. 

The  papers  contain  aeeooats  of  the  late  Show  of  flit 
Boyal  Ag.  Society  at  Soofbampton.  The  Hark  Lane 
Ehcpress  sasrs  it  was  not  eqnal  as  a  whole  to  the  pneedin^ 
Shows  of*  the  Society,  thcnigh  the  remark  is  intended 
principally  in  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  aninudi^ 
the  show  of  implements  was  thought  superior.  Tht 
number  of  persons  that  visited  the  show-yard  on  Tfam. 
day  of  the  exhibition,  was  iHrty  tkouuatd.  Hie  totil  re- 
ceipts for  admissions  daring  the  Show,  were  opwsrds  of 
$12,000. 

Letting  akd  Selung  Rams. — ^Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  (he 
celebrated  breeder  of  South  Downs,  held  his  annul  let. 
ting  of  bucks  on  the  16th  July.  The  servicei  of  mtcs 
of  them  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  season,  at  an  avenge 
of  £31  each— the  highest  price  obtained  tor  any  one,w8f 
£76,  which  was  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hewer,  the  eminent  breeder  of  improved 
Cotswolds,  held  his  annual  sale  of  rams  on  the  17tfa  Julj. 
A  large  company  was  in  attendance.  Fotty-fonr  sheep 
let  and  sold,  averaged  £11 ;  the  ten  highest  priced  ones, 
averaged  above  £21  each.  Several  offers,  some  of  which 
were  said  to  be  as  high  as  80  guineas,  were  msde  and 
refused  for  a  young  buck  intended  by  Mr.  Hewer  (or  the 
use  of  his  own  flock. 

RoTAL  Pbesxnts.— Prince  Albert  has  presented  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  a  Yorkshire  stallioni  valued  at 
600  guineas,  a  Durham  bull  valued  at  £300,  sad  a  M 
blooded  Leicester  buck. 

Poisoned  Sheep.— -A  flock  of  iheep  has  been  poiaoo- 
ed  by  eating  **  wake-robin,>*  (Arum  eiacitistem.)  Thej- 
were  inchiced  to  eat  the  plant  from  its  remaiainf  grees 
in  a  field  which  was  burnt  np  by  the  drouth. 

New  WAT  TO  make  BtnrTEa. — Hie  wife  of  a  fanner 
saves  herself  the  trouble  of  churning,  by  the  followiog 
contrivance :  She  ties  up  her  cream  in  a  linen  clo<h,  over 
which  she  places  a  piece  of  print,  and  buries  fiie  whole 
in  a  damp  place  in  the  gardai  for  24  houis;  the  then 
takes  it  up,  and  turns  the  cream  (which  by  this  time  ii  in 
the  shape  and  consistency  of  a  pudding)  into  a  bowl,  and 
by  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  qiooo,  the  butter  Qniekir 
separates  from  the  butter-mlllr,  and  t»  said  to  be  iweeter 
than  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  method. 

09*  How  many  pounds  of  poilc  wills  boahd  of  barley 
make  ?  An  English  farmer  says :  The  fatting  of  hogs  i» 
profitable  when  a  pound  of  green  bacon,  when  it  is  fint 
dried,  is  worth  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  barley,  Ibr  a  bushel  of  barley  is  sappoied,  with 
good  management  and  a  good  breed  of  hogi)  to  prodoce 
10  lbs.  of  bacon. 

ExrERXMENTs  IN  Cheese  MAKING. — Sulphurlc  ftcid, 
it  is  said,  will  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  curd  than 
rennet  Professor  Traill  has  made  some  ezperioientoon 
this  subject.  He  thinks,  from  the  trials  he  has  made,  that 
the  acid  will  not  answer — it  oommnnicated  an  onpleai- 
ant  taste  and  smell  to  the  cheeee. 

AoMCULTTraAL  College  in  England.— From  oar. 
English  papers  we  perceive  that  such  progresa  has  been. 
made,  that  the  establishment  of  this  institution  ii  consid- 
ered certain.  The  Society,  it  is  said,  has  now  resolved 
itself  into  a  tangible  shape,  and  will  immediately  com- 
mence operations.  Part  F^rm,  consisting  of  about  400 
acres,  within  one  mile  of  Cirencester,  the  propertj  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathurst,  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  site 
for  the  example  farm.  - 

Sowing  Machine.— T.  Sullivan,  in  his  "Sketches  of 
East  Lothian  Husbandry,"  published  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  thus  describes  a  machine  for  sowing  grain  and 
grass  seeds. — **  A  machine  very  extensively  used  in  thi^ 
county,  is  that  for  sowing  com  and  grass  seeda,  broadcast. 
Its  great  recommendations  are,  the  regularity  with  which 
it  distributes  the  seed,  the  saving  thereby  effected,  and  ir 
remedying  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  seed  arlmng 
from  sowing  with  the  hand  during  high  winds.  Th^ 
machine  conaists  of  an  oblong  box,  18  to  19  feet  in  length 
supported  upon  a  frame^work  on  three  wheels.  A  rerol 
ving  horiaoatal  spindle,  with  pinions  in  the  hmide  of  thf 
box,  scatters  the  seed.  Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  noiR 
rarely  sown  by  hand,  this  machine  being  peeuJiarly  adapt 
ed  for  sowing  such  small  se^  and  obviatiaff  Uie  dif 
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tadtfalwayt  experienced  in  diitribating  the  imtll  allow- 
tfiee  iHoiiUy  given  per  acre^  etpecially  daring  winds, 
wiicn  from  the  lightneti  of  the  seeds,  they  are  liable  to 
De  blown  away."  Would  not  such  a  machine  be  ex- 
eecdinfly  naeftil  in  this  conntiy  f 

EzpEUMXirT  WITH  CHARCOAL  AND  SALT. — The  Earl 
of  bsex  gires  an  account  in  the  Agricoltural  Gazette,  of 
IB  eiper&ieut  made  by  him  with  charcoal,  and  charcoal 
conbmed  with  salt,  applied  to  tnniep-seed  at  the  time 
of  wwmg.  In  the  ftrst  case,  the  seed  was  mixed  witb 
tveWe  thnes  its  bnlk  of  charcoal  dust.  In  the  second 
case,  (he  seed  was  mixed  with  five  times  its  weight  of 
alt,  sad  nine  bulks  of  charcoal;  and  in  the  third  case, 
the  teed  was  put  in  alone.  The  ground  was  very  dry 
sni  parched,  bat  the  seed  where  the  charcoal,  and  the 
chsreosl  and  salt,  was  used,  came  up  in  five  days.  The 
ptaats  where  the  clear  i^arcoal  was  used,  hoWever,  grew 
nach  the  most  rapidly^-where  nothing  was  used,  the 
plsott  easM  up  badly,  and  after  they  were  up,  did  not 
gnw  near  so  tot  as  the  others.  The  Earl  also  tried  the 
■me  application  of  charcoal  with  the  seed  of  the  Belgi- 
SB  esirot,  which  vegetated  several  days  sooner  than  car- 
lot  leed  nsoally  dOM,  even  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Be  also  lowed  one  row  of  tumeps  with  double  the  quan- 
tity of  alt  above  mentioned,  which  totally  destroyed  the 
Mcd.  Nothing  but  the  substances  named  were  used,  and 
the  Earl  thinks  (hat  the  quick  vegetation  and  rapid 
gfowibi  was  attributable  to  them. 

TiiAL  or  Plows. — ^In  a  late  number  of  the  Cultivator, 
we  aentioaed  that  Mr.  Colman  had  presented  to  the 
CooneO  of  the  Boyal  Ag.  Society,  two  American  plows 
-one  of  which  was  the  Centre-I>raaght  plow  from 
ProBtf  and  Mears,  and  (he  other  the  Eagle  plow  from 
S«nles»  Nouise  and  Mason.  These  plows  were  tried 
in  eonaexion  with  several  English  plows  at  the  late 
■bow  St  Southampton.  In  reisrmioe  to  the  trial,  the  ed- 
itor of  (he  Farmer's  Magazine  says,— «The  contrast  be- 
tween (he  working  of  these  irans-atlantic  plows  and  the 
English  ones  was  most  striking,  and  was  the  most  per- 
fect ptadical  lefkitation  tothe  sel^eongra(ulatory  remarks 
of  DsaiciWebetery  who,  on  his  return  from  England, 
stated  tbat  he  had  not  seen  any  implement  in  England 
worthy  of  eomparison  with  those  of  America.  We  par- 
t^nlarty  exaalned  the  work  of  these  plows,  and  eom- 
paied  with  the  level  end  accurate  forrows  made  by  the 
EagUsh  plow,  which  appeared  as  though  cut  out  by  a 
plane,  were  coarse,  rough,  and  irregular.  The  work  of 
the  coapetiBg  plows,  with  the  two  exceptions  we  have 
aUuded  to,  was  generally  good^  especially  so,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  soil.'* 

We  know  not  how  much  justness  there  may  be  in  these 
rcBsiki,  but  would  suggest  that  our  agricultural  socie- 
ties test  (he  two  kinds  of  plows  mentioned,  as  well  as 
others,  with  the  best  English  ones.  At  the  late  trial  at 
Southampton,  the  first  prize  of  £10  and  a  lilver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  A.  Ransome.  The 
aae  gentlemen  also  carried  a  prize  for  another  plow 
eakntated  for  turning  f^irrows  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
Them  Banaome  plows  have  long  been  celebrated.  In 
onr  Feb.  No.  (page  44)  we  spoke  of  one  of  them  in  pos- 
sessioB  of  Mr.  Noble,  near  MassUlon,  Ohio.  We  have 
witncswd  the  operation  of  that  plow,  and  are  certain 
that  it  is  a  very  superior  implement,  both  as  regards  the 
complete  execution  of  the  work,  and  its  lightness  of 
dranght. 

AOBICULTVRAI.    CHEMISTRY    ASSOCIATION. — Wo    SC 

knowledge  the  reception  of  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Erening  Courant,  containing  an  account  of  the  last  meet- 
iflg  of  the  subscribers  to  this  association.  We  had  pre- 
paied  an  abstract  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting,  but  the 
nseessity  for  its  pnbUcation,  seems  to  be  superceded  by 
4ie  nanae  of  the  contents  of  Blr.  Norton's  letter,  which, 
it  wiU  be  seen,  furnishes  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the 
pngica  which  the  Association  is  making,  and  the  favor 
with- which  it  is  regarded  by  the  practical  farmers  of 
Scotland* 


CATTLE  SHOWS  THIS  SEASON. 

JR»ir- Forfc.— State  Fair  at  Poughkeepsie,  Sept.  18, 19-«- 
Dutchess  Co.  at  Washington,  Sept.  12,  IS-^Rensselaerf 
at  Troy,  Oct.  2j  3— Chatauque,  at  Jamestown,  Sept.  :25, 
26 — Onondaga,  at  Syracuse,  Oct.  2,  3 — Chemung,  at  Ha- 
Tanna,  Oct.  2,  3— Montgomery,  at  Fonda,  Oct.  11, 12^-* 
Orange,  at  Goshen,  Oct.  23 — Columbia,  at  Hudson,  Oct* 
1— Erie,  at  Bufiklo,  Sept.  25,  26^Clenesee,  at  Batavia, 
Sept.  25,  26— Corttand,  at  Homer,  Oct.  2,  3— Ontario,  al 
Canandaigua,  Oct.  2, 3-Wayne,  at  Lyons,  Oct  28--JM[on- 
roe,  at  Rochester,  Oct.  8,  9 — Orleans,  at  Albion,  Oct.  3— 
Cayuga,  at  Auburn,  Oct.  9,  10. 

American  Institttte. — The  annual  Fair  of  the  Insti* 
tute  commences  on  the  7th,  and  closes  on  the  ]8th  Octo- 
ber. The  Silk  Convention  will  be  held  on  the  9th  and 
10th.  A  Convention  of  Farmers  and  Gardeners  is  to  be 
held  on  the  11th  and  12th,  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  to  promote  their  interesti,  and  par- 
ticularly to  urge  on  Congress  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Bureau  or  Board  of  Agriculture.  All 
Ag.  Societies  are  requested  to  send  delegations  to  thit 
convention.  Plowing  Match,  Oct.  15.  Exhibition  of 
Cattle,  &c.  on  the  l6th  and  17th. 

The  Tompkins  Co.  Ao.  Society  hold  their  Fair  at 
Ithaca  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  Oct.  Taking  into  view  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  farmer  and  mechanic^ 
this  Society  have  offered  a  large  number  of  premiums  for 
the  products  of  the  workshop,  such  as  carriages,  carts, 
harness,  saddles  and  bridles,  chairs,  axes,  boots,  shoes, 
barrels,  pails,  flrkins,  cabmet  work,  &c.  &c.  These  pre- 
miums will  interest  the  mechanics  in  the  Fair,  and  can 
hardly  Ikil  to  add  materially  to  its  interest.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  good  policy  for  most  of  our  Ag.  Societies 
to  adopt  a  similar  course. 

Afa««acftu«e^«'-State  Show  at  Worcester,  Oct.  9,  10-* 
Hampden,  at  Springfleld,  Oct.  16,  17— Middlesex^  at 
Concord,  Oct.  2. 

Virmont — Caledonia,  at  Banville,  Oct.  3. 

South  CaroIirM-— State  Show  at  Greenville,  Sept.  11— » 
Newberry,  Sept.  25. 

Pennsyvlania — Philadelphia,  Oct.  16,  17. 

OAiou^Hamilton,  Sept.  19,  20— Coshocton,  Oct.  25. 

i>etouwre— NewcasQe,  at  Wilmington,  Sept.  11,  12 — 
Adtlress  by  that  veteran  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  J.  8. 
Skinner,  Esq.  of  Washington  City,  who  we  are  gratl- 
Aed  to  learn  will  be  present  ai  our  State  Fair. 


GxTANO.— It  would  appear  from  Lloyd's  List,  that  not 
fewer  than  one  thousand  ships  have  sailed  ftom  various 
]»r(s  in  Great  Britain  for  guano.  Thus,  no  sooner  does 
taew  arenne  for  trade  present  itself;  that  it  is  histanOy 
^Bttcd. 


FARRIERS'    CLUBS    AND    DISTRICTj-SCHOOL  LI- 

BRARIES. 

The  formation  of  Farmers'  Clnbs,  we  consider  one  of 
the  best  means  of  eliciting  and  disseminating  valuabto 
information  on  agricultural  suljjecta.  They  are  beeona- 
ing  common  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  several  have 
already  been  formed  in  this  eonntry.  The  meetfaigs  are 
held  periodically—weekly,  semi-numtfaly,  or  monthly, 
as  suite  the  convenience  of  the  members.  Subjeeto  of  a 
practical  nature  are  given  oat  at  these  meetings,  and  each 
member  gives  his  views  in  regard  to  them.  Questione 
touching  the  relative  value  of  dillbrent  croiH  for  difllsr- 
ent  soils  or  locations— the  relative  proftta  of  diflbrent  ani- 
mal»-4he  soil,  and  mode  of  cultivation*  best  adapted  to 
different  crops,  are  here  discussed,  and  the  experience 
and  practice  of  each  one  is  made  known.  By  a  eompa* 
rison  of  the  theories  and  practices  thus  brought  forward, 
those  which  are  most  consistent  and  reasonable,  can  hard- 
ly fail  of  being  perceived  and  adopted.  An  idea  possess- 
ed by  one,  is  made  known  to  aU— may  be  subtjected  to  a 
practical  test— if  erroneous,  it  is  shown  to  be  so— if  cor- 
rect, ite  usefulness  is  general. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  District-School  I^jbrariesof  thia 
state,  might  form  an  excellent  nucleus  Tbr  Farmers' 
Clubs.  A  portion  of  the  books  in  these  libraries  ought 
to  be  such  as  would  assist  the  fiuiner  in  the  investigation 
of  the  prmciples,  and  the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of 
agriculture.  The  lUaces  where  these  books  are  kept, 
would  be  proper  places  for  holding  the  meetings,  andtlw» 
contento  of  the  books  might  firequently  consUtute  topicp 
for  discussion.  We  recommend  these  suggestions  to  th«* 
attention  of  our  readers.  * 
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IMPROVING  I.AND  BY  OBEEN  MANURES. 

It  if  believed  by  aome,  that  the  bMt  kiwi  of  vegetable 
l^wtb  fojT  turning  in,  in  the  form  of  green  manurei»  is 
Indian  corn  wown  broadcast.  If  it  be  intended  to  apply 
li(ne  to  the  land^  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  the  fall  be- 
Core*  Then  as  early  in  the  spring  es  circumstances  will 
permit  sow  corn  broadcast^  say  three  or  four  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  as  soon  as  it  lias  grown  as  high  as  it  can  be 
conveniently  turned  under  widk  a  deep  working  plow^ 
turn  It  under,  and  immediately  sow  another  crop  in  the 
t^me  way,  turning  that  under  as  before^  but  with  a  me- 
dium plow  run  crossways  of  the  previous  furrow.  In 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  three  crops  caif  thus  be 


be  miftakeDy  evea  though,  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
It  is  the  second  horse  I  ever  owned  (out  of  a  vast  num- 
ber) that  hasbeen  similarly  afflicted.  That  case*  I  believe  I 
cured;  but  the  cure  was  almoetas  bad  as  the  disease.  I  will 
gi  ve  it  you.  After  having'pei/ore^etf  the  enlarged  put,  or 
swelling  of  the  bone,  in  se Feral  places  with  a  brace  sad 
bit,  (hole  about  1-8  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  without  as 
I  could  perceive,  any  beneficial  effect,  I  was  recommend- 
ed to  make  an  incision  under  the  tk'm  just  or  near  the 
top  of  the  swelling,  and  put  in  10  grs.  arsenic,  put  up  in 
thin  paper,  on  each  side  of  the  horse's  face.  This  I  did, 
and  you  may  imagine  the  effect  produced  in  a  day  or 
two;  the  poor  horse^s  head  soon  anslimed  a  size  niying 
but  little  from  a  flour  barrel ;  in  time,  mortification  oC 


turned  under  in  one  season.  It  is  believed  that  no  sys-j'the  part  near  where  the  arsenic  was  put  followed,  the 
tern  of  manuring  or  renovation,  except  the  heaviest  ap-  whole  of  which,  in  about  tliree  month's  sloughed  oSy  and 
plication  of  stable  manure,  can  compare  with  this  plan,,  on  one  side  taking  part  of  the  bone  with  it.  I  left  the  tore 


in  its  results.  If  the  land  be  very  poor  the  first  crop 
wjU  be  very  lights  but  light  as  it  may  be  it  will  yet  add 
a  .conaiderable  portion  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  nu- 
trition to  the  soil ;  and  thus  the  second  crop  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  the  third  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  four  times  as  much  im- 
provement will  be  eflected  in  one  season,  as  can  be  by 
means  of  clover  in  three  or  four  years.  For  this  purpose 
farmers  in  the  north  should  use  the  tall  kinds  of  southern 
com,  as  being  of  more  rapid  growth  and  furnishing  vast- 
ly mpre  matter  for  the  soil.  * 

LIMING  LAND. 


In  the  application  of  Jime  to  land,  it  seems  to  me  (hat 
one  great  oiyect  is  generally  overlooked.  All  the  lime 
intended  to  be  applied  in  one  season  is  generally  spread 
at  once,  thus  leaving  it  in  a  kind  of  stratum,  instead  of 

^^,\f.  ?.?"v^?i!S]L^?^?."A"r  I!1*^!?,J!L*^  L^.l!?'?:  I'^d  Flanders,  it  ti  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  bring 

ing  much  of  the  original  sandy  and  sterile  tmels  of  eoon 


loo  much  exposed,  which  I  believe  was  the  cause  of  the 
bone  coming  off.  To  cure  it,  which  required  a  lonf 
time,  I  used  only  a  greasy  cotton  cloth  bound  round  the 
head  so  as  to  prevent  it  being  rubbed  off.  This  eure  ii 
urtain  I  am  told,  but  so  tedious,  besiiles  being  objcctioo- 
jable  in  other  respects,  tliat  I  wlU  only  be  template  try 
it  again  as  a  last  resort." 

Value  of  Ubine. — The  grwat  waate  of  maauies,  (si 
well  as  otlier  masters,)  is  the  crying  fin  of  the  Ameriesn 
farmer.  Even  the  best  formers  in  this  section  and  in 
I  New-England,  where  greater  economy  is  generally  ob- 
served in  saving  manure  than  is  generally  practiced  in 
other  eeetionSk  we  seldom  find  proper  means  used  ibrfiie 
saving  of  «rt iie,  which,  when  carttfiilly  preserved  sad 
applied,  has  been  proved  of  great  value.  In  some  parti 
of  Europe,  g^reat  pains  are  taken  to  save  and  apply  this 
substance  in  the  most  profitable  manner.    In  HoUsod 


Would  it  not  be  better  to  proceed  as  follows :  Suppose ' 
you  intend  to  apply  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  First 
vpread  twenty  biishels  carefully  over  the  acre  of  ground ; 
then  turn  the  soil  with  the  heaviest,  or  rather  deepest 
operating  plow  you  have.  Then  spread  twenty  bushels 
Bsore  in  the  same  way,  and  turn  that  in  with  a  medium 
plow  passing  across  the  previous  furrow.  Then  spread 
the  remaining  twenty  bushels,  and  harrow  that  in,  or 
turn  it  under  with  a  light  seed  plow.  This  would  effec- 
tually mingle  the  lime  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
aoU.  Any  one  can  see  th&  reason  of  the  thing  and  the 
advantages  of  it;  the  only  objection  to  it  being  the  labor ; 
but  that  is  not  more  than  it  reqnisita  to  brii^  (he  soil 
lalo  the  proper  eondUion  for  eeeding.  If  wheat  or  any 
•mall  grain  be  intendedj^  then  the  tniid  application  can 
be  made  at  the  time*  the  seed  is  sown.  I  do  not  much 
liki  tiM  nnal  pkui  of  applykig  thirty  bushels  one  year, 
Md  three  or  five  yeart  tiMreafler  thirty  bnihals  more, 
tnd  eo  on,  onlees  defloieiiey  of  means  pravents  the  whole 
behig  applied  the  aaine  year.  The  idea  generally  is, 
fhal^  like  manure,  the  first  appUcalion  is  exhaosled  or 
BMrly  so  in  three  or  five  yeaifl>  and  that  then  another 
appUcatioA  is  neoewoy.  I  do  not  think  the  lime  ie  ex- 
luuwted,  but  the  amall  quantity  applied  having  been  dif- 
teed  through  the  whole  of  tho  soil  by  ioccestive  plow- 
Inga,  the  eoR  it  not  faOeieatly  ealeareoot.  Now  if  we 
apply  the  whole  qiuuaUty  as  soggeMed  above,  the  soil  to 
lis  entire  depth  WiU  have  become  charged  with  it;  and, 
if  enoogh  is  applied  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  exhaust- 
ed in  twenty  years,  if  (hen*  • 


BIG  HEAD  IN  HOUSES. 

A  correspondent,  with  the  signature  «  T.,>'  of  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  wishes  information  on  the  disease  in  horses 
called  <<Mg-A<Al.»  We  do  not  find  this  disease  in  uny 
catalogue  or  treatise  at  hand,  and  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
known  in  this^^  of  the  eountr>%    In  the  fourth  volume 


try,  into  a  state  of  garden  cultivation.  The  Heath  lad 
Broom  which  grows  on  the  poorest  soils,  are  eacoor- 
aged,  till  their  roota  bind  the  loose  and  white  isad  to- 
gether. These  being  cut,  small  patches  of  diminnUrs 
clover  are  induocd,  or  a  few  patches  of  potatoei  are 
planted,  when  a  cow  is  kept.  The  urine  is  collected 
carefully  in  a  amall  tank,  or  i^erhaps  a  cask  sank  in  the 
earth,  and  this  is  the  nuelevs  from  which,  in  a  few  yeaHi 
a  little  farm  will  spreat!  around.  W. 

Sheep  of  the  late  H.  D.  Grove. —The  wool  from 
these  sheep  has  lately  been  disposed  of  at  Lowell.  It 
was  sold  in  assorted  lots,  as  follows: — 158  lbs.  st  85 
centi  per  lb.— 361  lbs.  at  70  cents— <938  lbs.  at  62  cents— 
137  lbs.  at  60  cents— 197  lbs.  at  50  cents,  being  an  aver- 
age of  68  cents  per  lb.  for  the  whole.  These  fine  sheep, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  soon  to  be  sold,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Grove's  fkmily.  For  time  of  sale,  ke.  see  ad- 
vertisement. 


disease, 

»»J2  ^?  '•»«ks  of  «T.,»»  and  ff  others  are  acquamted 
With  a  better  mode  of  treatment  we  fiope  Ihey  will  com- 
wmicate  it. 

^11  jJ'^^J?  V^^  •"  tcquainted  with  the  disease— its 
nne  is  peeuliarlir  ezpreasive,  so.that  one  could  not  waiul 


Hedges  fob  the  South. — Mr.  AmscK,  hi  a  letter 
to  the  Planter's  Banner,  speaks  of  the  Cherokee  or  noa- 
descrlpt  Rose,  as  one  of  the  best  hedging  plants  for  fii«{ 
south.    He  says — "  It  has  but  one  objection— that  it  if  s 
vine;  and  if  left  to  itself  will  cover  a  space  of  from  sue  to 
ten  feet.    It  is  hardy;  grows  readily  fh>m  cuttings  or 
seeds;   forms  with  a  moderate  degree  of  care,  s  good 
fence  in  three  or  four  years;  when  well  grown  is  utterly 
impassible  to  man  or  beast;  will  bear  the  knife  well  ia 
pruning,   (which  necessary  qualification  in  a  b«|ging 
plant,  I  fear  is  wanting  in  the  Madura,)  and  ibrais  a 
beautiful  sight  all  the  year  round,  whh  Its  glossy,  ever- 
green foliage.    When  in  bloom,  it  is  indeed  most  bean- 
tiful,  with  its  long  wreaths  of  snow  white  flowers-the 
whitest  of  all  white  roses.    There  are  miles  of  ^lendid 
hedge  of  this  plant  in  this  vicinity— more  than  soOoien^ 
one  would  think  in  the  way  of  example,  to  have  entirely 
abolished  the  unsightly,  expensive  rail  fence,  partietUsr 
ly  in  a  country  that  must  soon  be  void  of  timber.    I  sn 
preparing  for  some  kniles  of  it,  this  fall— but  not  so  es 
tenslvely  as  I  would  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  experiment 
ing  with  another  plant  that  I  am  confident  will  form  bet 
ter  and  more  beautiful  hedges  than  even  the  ftmed  "Eng 
lish  Hawthorn.    It  is  the  <MicrophyUa  Rose,'  (nd)  $ 
standard,  and  Just  the  plant  for  thif  poipoee." 
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SfiCCAIMIKG  W£T  X AND6. 


Ai^aA  and  8cptemb«r  «re  the  b«tt  months  for  reclaim- 

■f  bofgy  and  wet  lands.    Th^  first  object  should  be  to 

get  rid  of  the  snrpIiiB  water.    Uplands  situated  on  a 

BiU-ride>  or  where  there  is  some  declivity,  are  some* 

liBSS  loo  wet,  umI  in  many  instances  may  be  under- 

teined  to  adranlage.    In  such  cases  a  good  moile  is  to 

tif  ditches,  two  to  two  and  a  hhlf  feet  deep,  and  if  there 

are  pleaty  of  small  stones  at  hand,  fill  the  drains  with 

fhsm  to  wittiin  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  the  surface — 

pat  OB  a  few  hemlock  or  pine  boughs,  or  turf  with  the 

fia»-side  down,  and  fill  the  ditch  with  earth.    Drain- 

titai^  Bade  of  day  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  made  and 

eitsBsiTely  used  in  E^ngland,  and  we  do  not  see  why 

tey  aught  not  be  made  and  used  to  good  advantage  in 

this  eooBtiy.    We  have  a  great  deal  of  land  in  our  hill 

4imM%  where  onderHlraining  might  be  practiced  with 

grtat  profit.    Its  effects  in  many  instances  would  be  to 

rosier  those  lands  which  new  produce  only  a  sour,  wa- 

Iciy  herbage,  suitable  for  C4i]tivated  crops  and  artificial 

ITMses.    Loosening  the  sub-soil  of  such  lands  by  the 

nb-soil  plow,  has  proved  of  great  utility.    It  has  been  | 

pnustiocd  very  extensively  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  Deantton, 

the  iaventor,  (as  he  has  been  called,)  of  the  sub-soiling- 

i^itsa^  ami  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country,  its 

ibciB  have  been  equally  satisfactory. 

i  U  draining  bogs,  the  first  step  should  be  to  cut  ofi"  the 

9rbg  water,  which  will  generaUy  be  found  to  proceed 

from  the  surrounding  high-lands.     Cut  the  ditches  in 

meh  a  manner  as  to  intercept  this  water,  and  convey  it 

io  the  general  ouUet.    When  this  is  done,  it  may  soon 

be  seen  whether  transverse  ditches,  and  how  many,  will 

be  required. 

ARer  the  ditcfaea  have  been  completed,  and  the  land 
httbsd  time  to  settle,  the  next  business  will  be  the  ex- 
tcnunation  of  busbes,  or  any  wild  growth  there  may  be 
ia  the  way.  If  there  are  <'  tussoclcs''  or  hassocks,  they 
nost  be  cut  up  with  a  sharp,  strong  hoe,  made  for  the 
pmpoiet  called  at  the  implement-stores,  a  '*  bog  hoe."  If 
there  are  alders  and  other  bushes,  as  is  often  the  case, 
they  bad  better  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  If  the  drain- 
ing has  been  well  done,  the  land  will  be  solid  enough  the 
sBceeeding  season  to  bear  a  team,  and  a  pair  of  goo  J  oxen, 
wkhtwomen,  and  proper  tools,  will  make  rapid  head- way 
m  elmring  out  the  roots.  A  large  iron  claw,  called  a 
roof-poOer,  is  very  useful  for  this  business.  It  is  a  bar  of 
iron,  uj  sn  inch  and  a  half  square,  bent  round  so  as  to 
ftna  two  large  prongs,  sharpened  at  the  ends,  and  with 
aa  eye  at  the  upper  part  to  admit  the  hook  of  a  chain. 
This  elaw  is  fastened  into  the  stools  of  bushes,  and  the 
c^  soon  jerk  them  out. 

If  the  land  is  free  from  large  roots  and  tussocks,  It  may 

be  broDgbt  into  a  fit  state  for  sowing  grass-seed,  mostly 

hy  the  use  of  the  plow  and  harrow.    In  some  parts  of 

the  country,  a  plow  is  fitted  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

The  share  is  cast  in  such  shape  as  to  admit  of  a  plate  of 

steel  being  bolted  on,  which  constitutes  the  point  and 

edlge^  the  whole  fitting  nicely  together.    This  plate  of 

iCeel  is  gioond  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  with  a  sharp  steel 

artier  or  coulter,  and  a  wheel  at  the  beam,  the  plow  cuts 

the  fenow  with  as  much  exactness  as  a  carpenter  would 

cat  sharings  with  a  jointer  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

Maeh  of  the  piairie  land  in  the  western  country  might 

fte  woAed  with  such  a  plow  to  excellent  advantage. 

After  the  ground  is  plowed,  care  should  be  taken  in  I 
nanowing,  and  all  the  subsequent  working,  that  the  fur- 
rows do  not  get  broken,  and  the  wild  grass  brought  to 
Ifae  top.    The  ground  should  be  made  fine  and  level  be- 
fore the  grass  seed  is  sown. 

These  lands,  though  they  sometimes  produce  good 
crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  are  generally  most  profit- 
able for  grass.    The  kinds  of  grass  which  usually  suc- 
ceed best  on  reclaimed  bogs,  are  timothy,  (caUed  herds- 
grass  m  New  England,)  and  red-top.    There  are  several 
kimls  known  under  this  latter  name.    One  is  quite  small 
and  comes  into  bloom  considerably  earlier  than  timothy. 
It  is  beat  to  sow  those  kinds  of  grass  together  which  are 
fit  to  ent  for  hay  about  the  same  time,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  should  prefer  the  larger  and  later  kind  of  red-top 
lor  sowing  with  timothy. 


We  prefer  Angoit,  (ftiough  if  the  weather  is  Ibvora 
ble  the  first  of  September  will  do,)  for  sowing  these 
lands  to  grass— indeed  we  believe  that  for  the  advantage 
of  the  grass  merely,  this  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  ii 
on  amy  land.  When  sown  at  this  time,  it  escapes  the 
drouth  of  the  first  season,  has  all  the  benefit  of  Uie  firs' 
rains  of  autumn,  and  gets  sufficient  root  to  sustain  1' 
against  the  frost  of  the  succeeding  winter.  It  is  not  rea 
dy  Ibr  the  scythe  quite  so  early  but  will  give  about  as 
good  a  crop  even  at  the  first  mowing,  as  if  sown  in  the 
spring.  Grass  sown  in  spring,  wifii  gndn  crops,  is  over 
powered  and  kept  feeble  by  the  grain,  and  if  the  weather 
is  dry  about  the  time  the  grain  fills,  or  at  the  time  it  is 
taken  ofi^  a  large  portion  is  sure  to  be  kHled,  and  the 
consequence  is  weeds  occupy  the  ground,  and  the  hay- 
crop  is  poor  in  quality  and  deficient  in  quantity. 

Many  reclaimed  bogs  produce  grass  of  very  good  qua- 
lity, in  great  abundance  for  several  years,  without  any 
outlay  of  expense,  except  to  keep  open  the  ditches, 
whi<A  must  always  be  done.  It  should  be  made  an  ob- 
ject to  get  a  close,  thick  sward  as  soon  as  pomible,  be- 
cause this  will  tend  to  prevent  any  foul  growth  fh>m 
springing  up.  When  the  grass  begins  to  decline,  as  it 
will  after  some  time,  and  rushes  and  wild  stuff  begin  to 
come  in,  take  the  plow,  with  the  share  and  cutter  as 
sharp  as  they  can  be  made,  and  when  the  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  in  August,  tiwn  over  the  sward  so  smoothly 
that  not  a  single  spire  of  grass  can  be  seen.  Harrow 
lightly,  (lengthwise  the  furrowq,)  with  a  light  harrow^ 
sow  it  again  to  graas,  and  pass  a  roller  over  the  land.  It 
will  produce  as  good  crops  as  before,  until,  from  the  na- 
tural decline  of  the  grass,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  same  process  again.  Experience  has  proved 
the  success  of  this  plan. 

Sometimes  the  burning  of  the  bushes,  roots,  and  tnrf  of 
these  bogs,  has  a  good  efliect  in  preparing  (he  soil  for 
cultivated  crops.  The  alkali  is  thought  benefidal  ia 
neutralizing  the  acids  contained  in  peat.  A  dressiiig  of 
common  wocl  ashes  has  been  seen  to  have  a  very  stri- 
king efTect  in  renovating  the  declining  grass  on  this  de- 
scripUon  of  lands. 


CURING  GREEN  C0RN4iTALK8. 


The  dii&culty  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  ctir- 
ing  of  corn-fodder,  has  lieen  considered  quite  a  draw- 
back to  the  advantages  of  sowing  com  for  winter  feed. 
In  curing  hay  from  grass,  we  prefer  the  ncoaiing  mode 
as  it  -is  called,  having  practiced  it  with  soeeesft.  We 
have  never  tried  this  mode  for  green  com,  but  a  writer 
(F.  M.  Butler)  in  the  N.  Y.  Earmer  and  MechaaiG  says 
he  has  practiced  it  with  com  to  as  good  advantage  U  with 
grass.    Ho  recommends  to  eut  the  green  oom  and  let  it 
lay  in  the  swarth  to  dry  off'the  dews  or  moistme  tad  to 
become  a  Uttle  heated.    As  soon  as  this  is  done  put  k  op 
in  large  cocks  or  rather  into  shocks,  trample  it  down 
close;  let  it  remain  in  the  shocks  until  it  wilts  and  sweatt 
or  ripens,  then  dry  olT  the  sweat  and  remove  the  ftMldet 
Io  your  bam.  He  says,  « I  remember  a  lot  of  green  cortt 
which  for  ten  days  baffled  the  skill  of  the  Csrmer  to  oum 
it,  and  which  was  finally  handed  over  to  my  care  as  be* 
ing  incurable. '  Feeling  a  firm  reliance  in  the  principle! 
that  should  gOTcm  the  earing  of  succculent  vegetation 
for  fodder,  I  proceeded  to  dry  off"  the  dews,  and  as  soon 
as  this  was  done  formed  the  green  com  mlo  large  cock% 
trampling  it  down  close,  although  a  fine  warm  sun  wai 
pouring  down  its  heat  upon  the  field.    The  cocks  be. 
came  heateil,  the  com  stalks  wilted,  but  were  mrffered  to 
remain  until  the  next  day,  when  towards  afternoon  the 
sky  becoming  dear,  and  a  fine  breeze  blowing,  the  heaps 
were  thrown  open,  the  stalks  dried  and  taken  into  the 
bam  perfectly  cured.    It  kept  well,  and  in  the  wmter  the 
cattle  preferred  it  to  hay.*» 


Sensible  men  and  ^«?«»  .n?^«r^"»*f  ,**  ?!*^*^ 
and  others  who  eam  their  Uvmg  by  ♦l^^Jjf^';  5* 
self-styled  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  imfreqaeiKiy  «e- 
We  have  heard  of  a  *'  lady"  who  onee  left  a  baU-mom 
because  a  mechanic  enUred.  She  manried  a  batket-na* 
kerj  and  diad  a  wash- woman.— IBwft.  p«f#r« 
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feet  will*.    The  rcai  boildinf 

i  IB  by  25  fael. '  The  poatt  to  the  aitia  baitdin(  tn  ll 
IfeMi  lo  the  pUxu,  lO  feet;  to  the  rear bnildmc,  12 hit 
The  roonw  of  the  lower  £oor  Me  9  feet  betireai  flooi^ 
the  ehimben  8  feel.  The  room  b.  ii  intended  for  »  di- 
Dinr-room  in  maimer,  ud  the  room  A.  for  a  maaa 
Ifltehen ;  in  winter,  the  room  b.  lo  be  itfed  G>r  both  par- 
pom.  The  expeoM  of  complettnc  Sie  whole,  beludiit 
cellar  uniler  the  nuln  pari,  ii  etfimated  at  bom  fSOO  (a 
(o  $1,000,  aceonling  to  loeation  and  the  material  uied. 
I  ExptanatUm  ^  gnrnwl  plan.  Jig.  84 — a.  parlor,  17  bj 
'  15  feet— fc.  kitehen,  17  by  15  feel— r .  c.  bed-roomi,  B  br 

13 i,  d.  pianae,  B  t>j  33 — ■■  *.  Mitriet,  6  feel  vide-/. 

Ibutteiy,  6  feet  aqiure — g.  allk-room,  6  trtl  iqiare— *. 
'back  kitchen,  12  bf  13  feet — i.  wood-hooie,  13  feM 
itqnre— ./-  meal-roon,  6  br  S  feet— JC.  chamber  Main,  4 
feel  wide— J.  cellar  itait»—«.  Fr«nklin  ilo**— fi.».»lepi 

0.  0.  e.  0.  clOMta — p.  wood-house  staira— 4.  pflni^-r. 

link f.   bulk-head,  cOTering    oulaide  eellir  Uain— 1 

eoakiDg-al0Te--3i  plaee  for  atove  in  mnuner.  Diawi 
on  a  wale  of  16  feet  to  (he  inch. 

'    Sicond  Horn,  fig.  85 Bxftanalicn — a.  chamber,  IT  Itf 

15  feet— b.  b.  bed-roomi,  12  bj-  18  feet-*,  ftrntft-*- 
■(air-ca«e— e.  cloael— /.  dium  coiueeted  bf  pipe  n-ith 
a(o»e  below. 


Onund  Flin-^n(.  M. 

A  oorreipoiulenl  of  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer  fumiiLea  the  an. 
nexeil  plan*  ttir  a  prairie  brm. 
home,  calculated,  he  thinka,  tc 
oombiue  economy,comfort  and 
eonrenieoce,  with  a  pleannl 
and  home-like  appearaace. 

t(  la  detigned  for  a  aoulheni 
or  aMtent  aspect,  the  end  front- 
Inf  lo  the  road.  The  plan  i\ 
drawn  for  a  &anie  houae,  ' 
may  be  aiterad  tor  brick 
"4  atone  by  inoreaaing  the  thick- 
ncM  of  the  wsUa.  lu  coave 
nienee  wilt  b«  leen  at  a  glance. 
11  eontiJDl  all  (he  room  which 
a  (umer  in  moderate 
Btaneea  need),  and  there  i>  none 
tnaX  ia  niperlluoug.  Should 
any  like  to  build  afler  (hi  . 
who  are  not  able  to  Ixiild  the 
whole  at  once,  the  rear  part 
be  put  up  flnt,  and  will 


SHUT  IN  WHEAT. 


SeeoodBocr— I1|-8g.         ,.„,  _r  . 

rw  wa  dwellbg,  by  wAog  the  mail 
MM.    lb*  ania  buiidlns  ii  19  by  86  f 


a  bed- 
feel  onlaide;  (he 


A  gentleman  aear  Baltimore,  haa  for  KTeialyaan  bees 
the  habit  of  washing  hii  leed  wheat  in  a  Mnng  leh- 
iD  of  Oiauber  aalla,  (sulphate  of  soda,}  wiUi  the  rtan 
of  preventing  smut,  with  complete  succen.  He  aap  ht 
make*  the  solution  strong  enough  to  bear  an  tfg,  HU*  ■ 
tub  halt  full  of  it,  »nd  (hen  pourt  in  half  a  bmliel^ 
wheat  at  >  time;  stirs  it  round  well  with  (he  bawls,  <(in> 
olTall  the  floating  grains  and  other  foul  nutters,  dip)  Ml 
(he  wheat  with  a  colander;  lets  it  drain,  sgrnaih  it ool  n 
Ihe  barn  floor  (ill  not  quite  dry,  then  rolls  it  ie  air  ilaW 
lime,  and  sows  it.  One  nan  can  warti  and  frtfn  » 
(his  way  as  much  as  a  doien  m«a  can  put  in  (be  gromd. 
Every  ilescriplion  of  foul  seeds,  garlic  and  Wlh,  (»««?• 
cockle,)  ise£rectuallr(»kenoulof(hewhealbrthUpi«- 
cess.  He  has  had  no  amul  in  his  wheat  since  he  aiV^ 
this  plan.  Glaubers  sails  can  be  purehosod  by  tb*  bsirel 
at  about  one  cent  and  a  hair  ■  pound.  Tbewbeatirel* 
while  undergoing  (he  process,  about  25  per  eea(;  tbsl  A 
four  bushels  will  became  five.  If,  af(er  woriiing,  it  *• 
left  upon  Ihe  bam  floor  all  night,  ami  thus  become  W. 
i(  will  lose  a  large  portion  of  its  increased  bulk-  l' '■ 
better,  however,  (0  pu!  it  in  (he  ground  while  """"r* 
gerroinBtion  will  (alie  place  sooner;  "^^ 
ly  seed  germinalo  after  being  pu' in  l^' I'"?' 
,  Besides  the  great  object  in  view,  tbe  %tW* 
rid  of  smut  and  other  impurities,  there  cui  be  no  19°» 
thai  a  most  valuable  nutritive  and  itimulsting  V^^'f" 
is  added  to  the  seed  grain,  in  the  tods  that  U  •^'^■ 
Farmer*  wHl  do  well  to  trj-  (he  eiperimenli  ""^.Tf 
be  aamred  It  will  do  no  harm,  and  it  is  not  ^"iYJ?'3 
probably  a  dollar's  woHh  of  the  sslts  would  be  s™"" 
for  fifty  or  an  hundred  bushels  ot  seed. 

]S0,7» 
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TBE  STATE  CATTLE  SHOW. 


Bemember  that  the  great  show  of  the  N.  T.  S.  Ag.  So- 
ciety, will  take  place  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  18th  and 
I9th  of  thi8  month.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
ereetioo  of  the  necessary  fences  and  bnildings,  which  are 
DOW  neirly  completed.  The  show  yard  contains  aboat 
eight  acres,  thoroughly  encloseil  with  a  high  and  tight 
board  fence.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  Ticket  office, 
ouiside  the  enclosure — a  Basiness  office,  on  the  line  of 
the  diow  yard — and  four  buildings  inside  the  enclosure, 
ead)  about  100  feet  by  25— one  to  be  denofaiinated  Floral 
Hsll,  for  the  exhibition  of  Amits,  flowers  and  vegetables 
—Domestic  Hall,  for  articles  of  domestic  manufacture 
— Duij  BaU,  for  dairy  products, — and  Mechanic's  Hall, 
10  be  devoted  to  articles  of  mechanical  skill. 

Arnagements  have  been  made  for  conveying  animals 
and  goodi  by  boats  from  the  different  places  on  the  Hud- 
son, St  moderate  charges.  The  rail  road  companies, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  oflferto  bring  everything  from 
fte  vest  to  this  city,  free  of  expense ;  and  we  trust  the 
owners  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds,  will  avail  themselves 
of  these  opportunities  to  send  large  numbers  to  the  show. 

We  hope,  also,  that  our  fKends  in  Connecticut,  will 
gratify  their  brother  fanners  of  this  state,  by  sending 
orer  some  teams  of  their  famous  and  well-disciplined 
oieo,  and  other  stock.  Mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
loo,  will  not  let  this  occasion  pass,  without  making  a  ge- 
nenl  display  of  articles  in  their  line,  which,  being  seen 
by  the  thousands  who  will  be  there  convened,  cannot  fSaiil 
to  be  much  to  their  advantage.  It  is  thought  that  the 
exhibition  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  every  reft- 
peet,  to  any  preceiling. 

The  annoal  Address,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  will  be 
deViTered  by  the  distinguished  historian,  Georgk  Ban- 
CBorr,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LUCERNE. 


A '  SuBscBiBUi,'  at  Strawberry-Hill,  North  Carolina, 
asks  fior  lome  information  on  this  subject. 

A  deep,  rich,  and  rather  light  soil,  is  best  for  lucerne, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  atteml>t  its  cultivation  on 
soils  of  an  opposite  description.  The  preparation  of  the 
groufld  consists  in  deep  plowing,  and  fiine  pulverization. 
Any  kind  of  manure  suitable  for  clover,  may  be  used — 
mixed  well  with  the  soil.  It  may  be  sown  either  broad- 
casl^  with  some  kind  of  spring  grain,  or  alone  in  drills. 
We  prefer  the  latter,  for  the  following  reasons.  When 
sown  broad  cast,  with  or  without  grain,  its  growth  is 
nuchcheekedy  either  by  the  grain  or  weeds,  or  by  both 
—if  a  drouth  occurs  at  the  time  the  grain  is  taken  off,  a 
large  portion  of  it  dies,  and  what  remains  is  so  ii^jured 
that  the  saceeeding  winter  pi*obably  kills  it.  After  re- 
pealed trials,  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  it 
through  the  first  summer  and  winter.  Unless  the  wea- 
ther is  very  favorable,  so  much  of  it  dies,  that  it  is  left 
too  (hin.  Having  failed  some  half  dozen  times  in  the 
broad  cast  mode,  we  tried  sowing  in  drills  with  a  .ma- 
chioe,  auKl  succeeded  completely.  The  drills  were  about 
ten  inches  apart,  and  the  spaces  were  hoed  onc^r  twice, 
by  which  means  the  weeds  were  kept  down,  and  the  lu- 
cerne grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  cot  three  times  the 
first  tesson  only  about  a  month  being  required  between 
the  cuttings,  to  reproduce  a  growth  of  more  than  a  foot 
in  height.  It  produced  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre. 

We  should  prefer  sowing  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  would  admit  of,  in  order  that  the  lucerne  might 
f^  a  start  of  the  weeds.  In  the  broad -cast  mode,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  is  recommended — in  the  drill 
BK^de,  eight  or  ten  pounds  if  properly  sowed,  will  be 
nfflcieot.  There  is  no  necessity  of  permitting  a  crop  to 
go  to  seed,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  as  the  roots 
are  considered  perennial— at  any  rate,  they  live  many 
years.  In  regard  to  the  marls  mentioned,  it  would  be 
hetter  to  try  them,  as  well  as  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  for  the 
eflbet  of  these  cannot  be  positively  foretold. 

The  seed  might  be  had  at  any  of  the  principal  seed- 
stores  of  our  cities.  Its  cost  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  By  the  quantity  It 
could  probably  be  had  for  less. 


Lucerne  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  if 
is  considered  highly  nutritive.  It  may  be  fed  green  or 
made  into  hay.  We  know  of  no  pluit  of  eqiul  valua 
for  soiling.  Its  growth  commences  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  without  interruption  through  the 
whole  season.  No  ordinary  drouth  affects  it  in  the  leas^ 
after  it  once  gets  fairly  rooted.  The  roots  have  been 
traced  to  the  depth  of  more  than  three  feet  in  the  eartli^ 
the  first  season,  when  sown  in  drills.  The  only  cultiva- ' 
tion  that  it  requires  after  the  first  season,  is  an  occasional 
harrowing  before  it  starts  up  in  the  spring. 

CALEDONIA  COUNTY,  VERMONT. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Hen&t  8t£TKN9,  Esq. 
Barnet,  Vt.,  with  several  papers  in  relation  to  the  Agri- 
cultural products  of  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  of  a 
very  interesting  character.  This  county  is  situated  in 
the  northeasteni  part  of  the  state,  its  northern  boundary 
being  only  about  25  miles  south  of  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  18  townships 
of  six  miles  square.  About  four-fifths  of  its  whole  ter- 
ritory yet  remain  a  wilderness,  there  being  but  90,466 
acres  of  land  improved.  From  the  table  of  statistict 
furnished  us,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  <<polls*>  that  is^ 
we  suppose,  male  persons  over  21  years  of  age— in  the 
county,  is  3,756.  This  would  give  24  acres  of  improved 
land  to  each  poll.  The  products  of  the  county,  as  care- 
fully ascertained  from  the  persons  who  took  the  eensn% 
would  give  each  male  inhabitant  over  21  years  ctf  age, 
more  than  one  of  oxen  and  nine  head  of  other  cattle—* 
over  26  sheep,  fine  swine,  nearly  two  horses— more 
than  228  bushels  of  grain^nearly  50  lbs.  of  wool,  284 
bushels  potatoes,  about  18  tons  of  hay,  and  over  177  lbs. 
of  maple  sugar.  The  value  of  dairy  products  to  each 
poll,  is  $57,35,  and  of  fiamUy  goods,  $22,72. 

This  statement  of  actual  taa^tM  speaks  volumes  for  tfa« 
credit  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Vermoht.  There  is  probably 
no  state  in  the  union  where  property  is  more  equally  di-^ 
vided  tiian  in  this,  and  here,  with  a  hard  soil  and  a  cli- 
mate of  great  severity,  we  find  on  an  average  every  man 
of  21  years,  has  25  acres  of  improved  land,  from  which 
he  produces  an  abundance  of  all  things  necessary  for  hif 
subsistence  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Stevens  says — "  I  have  careiUUy  compared  the  ag« 
ricultural  statistics  of  Caledonia  county  with  other  coun- 
ties, not  only  of  the  New-England,  but  of  the  several  oth- 
er states,  and  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion  that,  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  its  appraised  value,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, there  is  no  county  m  the  United  States  that  pro* 
duces  so  much  as  this.  That  portion  of  the  population 
who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  are  generally 
very  industrious,  economical  and  persevering  in  business* 
Many  of  ourikrmer's  wives  have  the  credit  of  making 
excellent  butter  and  cheese,  and  have  received  the  high- 
est premiums  in  the  Boston  market.*' 

IMPBOVEMENT  OF  SANDY  LOAM. 


Mr.  Eli  Harris,  of  North  Carolina,  inquires,  firsts 
"  What  is  the  best  method  of  improving  an  exhau8ted,high 
sandy  loam?"  Second,  <<  What  is  the  best  plan  of  sowmg 
clover  seed? — at  what  time — ^how  much  seed  to  the  acre 
— the  preparation  of  the  ground?  &c." 

In  regard  to  the  first  inquiry,  we  remark,  that  ashea^ 
clay,  or  clay-marl,  will  improve  the  texture  of  a  sandy 
soil.  Use  urine,  if  it  can  be  got,  (and  it  can  if  you  will 
only  save  U,)  in  place  of  coarse  barn-yard  manures,  be- 
cause the  latter  makes  the  land  still  lighter,  and  we  sup- 
pose lightness  is  already  one  of  its  defects.  Plow  pret- 
ty deep — try  plaster,  and  by  all  means  induce  as  large  ft 
growth  of  clover  as  poAible. 

In  regard  to  sowing  clover,  it  does  well  sown  on  a 
moist  snow  in  March,  or  the  latter  part  of  winter.  We 
have  known  it  do  well  sown  with  rye  in  September,  and 
on  land  not  subject  to  be  thrown  up  much  by  frost,  wa 
do  not  see  why  it  might  not  generally  do  well  sown  af 
that  time.  As  to  quantity  of  seed,  we  should  not  sow 
less  than  six  quarts  per  acre  on  such  land  as  described^ 
and  we  presume  a  peck  would  do  no  hurt.  A  preparation 
of  the  ground  suitable  for  any  kind  of  fffun,  is  proper 
for  clover. 
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THE  CBOPS  IN  MAKYLAND. 


There  has  wldom  occurred  a  season  of  more  gpeneral 
success  in  the  grain  crop,  than  the  present  in  Maryland. 
Wheat  and  rye  have  averaged  full  crops,  and  have  been 
secured  in  good  condition,  and  of  fine  quality.  Some  few 
sections  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  fly,  some  very  few  al- 
io those  of  rust,  but  there  has  been  less  of  either  than  I 
ever  before  heard  of.  In  this  part  of  the  countr}-  we  are 
particularly  liable  to  failure  in  the  rye  crop,  from  the 
occurrence  of  heavy  showers  of  rain  at  the  time 
the  rye  is  in  bloom,  which  washes  the  pollen  from  the 
plant.  Whole  rje  lields  are  often  seen  with  fine  straw 
and  large  heads,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  a  heavy 
evop  would  be  hanresfeed;  but  on  examining  the  heads 
aot  a  gcain  could  be  found  in  them.  Happily,  this  season 
Ihat  exeellent  gnun  escaped  the  evil,  and  has  yielded 
Aaely.  The  oat  crop  also  has  been  large,  and  of  excel- 
least  quality.  The  com  crop  also  promises  tolerably  fair, 
though  some  seotions  of  the  stale  have  suffered  consider- 
ably for  want  of  lain,  particularly  the  Eastern  Shore, 
wlsere  com  is  the  princ^wl  diependanoe.  On  that  shore 
some  fatmers  will  gather  but  saaaU  returns  for  their  la- 
bor, the  late  fiste  rains  having  come  too  late  to  be  of 
Kueh  senrsoe.  But  the^erop  in  the  stale  at  large  bids  &ir 
to  be  a  good  aiperige,  TIm  poMoe  crop  also  looks  very 
iweUy  tbough  generally  too  forward  ilor  winter  use. 
fibmld  we>  tius  year,  escape  the  lUaease  that  affwted  the 
ipolaloe  erop  so  exteMively  last  aeaaoa,  there  will  be  an 
aaiplo  Mpply.  Oar  hagr  luwvest  has  also  yielded  finely, 
Mh  aa  to  quantity  and  qoality,  for  Maryland.  The  quel- 
kf  of  oar  hay  U  not  generally  equai  to  nocCbesn  hay.  I 
kaiiesre  the  defleieney  attributable  to  the  tieao  of  cutting 
aad  manner  of  earing.  (Srasa  is  generally  allowed  to 
atMHi  too  long  befoce  it  is  haBveetad.  All  hexhaoeoas 
plants 'should  be  gathered  when  in  fiaU  flower,  if  we  wish 
'%»  retain  all  their  ▼alnahle  propaitiea;  beeauae^  as  soon 
«>tha  need  begins  to  form,  the  nutritiYe  principles  of  the 
lilani,  suoh  as  ngar,  statch,  Ite.  are earhanstod  informing 
tbeoa*  Bee  how  rieh  a  oomstalk  is  in  sugar  and  starch 
insmediatelj  before  the  grain  begms  to  ftU  on  the  cob; 
•xamine  the  dry  com-etalk  after  the  grain  is  ripe,  and 
•ae  bow  little  ef  either  will  be  found  in  it  then  ! 
And  so  it  is  with  hay  of  all  kinds.  In  this  view,  all 
aaixed  hay  should  be  of  sach  kinds  as  flower  at  the  same 
time;  otherwise  one  or  the  other  will  be  too  ripe  or  not 
rape  enough  at  harvest.  The  process  of  curing,  it  would 
•eeni,  is  not  properly  attended  to.  Generally  the  hay  be- 
oomes  UmcM,  and  muidi  of  its  nutritive  properties  are 
lost.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  hay  left  in  the  9i^arth, 
aa  the  scythe  left  it,  for  several  days,  then  simply  turned 
over  to-  bleaeh  the  other  side  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
dew,  and  left  several  days  longer;  and  showers  of  rain 
that  may  happen  in  the  meantime,  will  be  so  much  added 
to  the  general  effect!  A  better  practice  would  be,  to  let 
the  boys  with  wooden  forks,  follow  the  mowers  and 
shake  up  the  grass  well,  and  before  the  dew  begins  to 
fall  at  night  to  rake  all  into  winrows;  next  morning  the 
flrst  work  should  be  to  spread  the  winrows,  and  turn  the 
hay  well;  and  before  night  put  it  into  cocks.  It  will 
thus  be  ready  for  the  stack  or  mow  the  next  day.  I  am 
latisAed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  hay  is  lost 
by  the  manner  of  curing  generally  adopted. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  abundant,  ami  of 
excellent  quality;  and  those  intended  for  fall  and  winter 
use  are  very  promising.  In  fine,  I  never  knew  a  season 
of  such  universal  abundance  and  excellence  of  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  products,  present  and  prospective, 
as  the  present.  • 

Diseases  of  Swine — G.  L.  Cockrill,  in  the  Tennessee 
Agriculturist,  says — «<  Quuisy  attacks  fat  hogs  or  all  above 
shoats — ^the  cause  I  suppose,  to  be  the  same  that  produ- 
ces it  in  the  human  family.  My  remedy  is,  to  split  the 
neck  each  side  of  the  wind  pipe,  some  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  or  more  deep,  rub  in  warm  tar  or  turpentine, 
dtaggers  or  turning  round,  bleeding  fireely  from  the  tail 
or  ear,  will  generally  relieve  them.  Kidney-worms 
ased  to  trouble  me  some,  but  I  have  had  but  litfle  of  it 
for  two  year^  pluck  out  the  hair  from  the  loin,  rub  it 
Wen  with  warm  tar,  then  feed  on  dough  or  slops,  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  salt  and  red  pepper;  the  hog  should! 


often  be  lifted  up  by  the  tail  and  exercised.  Hogs'  fee> 
become  affected  some  wet  seasons,  by  confining  them  od 
green  oats;  let  them  have  access  to  some  cleaa  hard 
ground.  Water  is  indispensable  for  hogs,  they  can  live 
without  for  some  time,  but  do  not  thrive ;  it  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  healthy  action  of  the  skio,  as  it  is  to  drink— 
shade  is  also  necessary  in  wv^m  weather." 


NEW-YORK  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 


We  have  received  from  Dr.  GAanirEa,  a  eiieolsr, 
embracing  a  sketch  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
institution,  and  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instroetion  to 
be  here  pursued.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  coins  of 
education  suited  to  the  agriculturist,  lias  long  been  deep- 
ly felt  by  those  who  have  given  the  sUfarjeet  a  proper  coa 
sideration;  but  it  is  only  within  a  short  time,  that  such 
an  extended  and  general  interest  has  been  msaifeited,  as 
seems  to  indieale  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  imtita- 
tions  designed  for  this  purpose,  may  be  established  with 
a  fiair  prospect  that  they  will  be  fully  sustained.  . 

Dr.  Gtfdner  enjoys  an  extended  reputatioa  in  this 
country  as  a  man  of  scionce,  aad  under  his  ehsige  the 
success  of  the  Institute  is  confidently  expected.  We  ex 
U«et  the  following  from  the  circular. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  as  follows :— > 

AoBicuLTTTUB.  TIUs  eourso  is  deeigned  to  ceeBiaiiBi- 
cate  all  foeis  in  Chemlatcy,  Geofoigy  and  Botany,  mefolto 
the  farmef^--eo  that  being  eoovenant  with  thechstaden 
and  properties  of  the  bodies  wherewith  he  is  engaged,  he 
may  be  furnished  with  sound  principles  to  guide  aad  im- 
prove his  culture.  The  theories  of  Liebig,  Toll,  Ps^ea, 
Boussingault  and  Saussure  will  b«  oanvawed,  ezi^sjaeil 
where  tboy  coincide  with  practice,  and  exposed  where 
fallacious.  The  ezrdanation  of  all  proceiles,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  texture,  and  drainage  of  Isads,  will  be 
made  on  scientific  principles. 

Improvements  In  the  orchard,  vineyard,  and  the  cold' 
vation  of  commercial  staples,  will  be  detailed.  The  col- 
lection, storage  and  preservation  of  grass,  grain,  frniti— 
the  feeding  and  improvement  of  stock;  the  economy  of 
making  manures,  will  form  prominent  parts  of  the  course. 

Mineral  manures  found  in  this  and  adjoining  states,  sa- 
line, vegetable  and  animal  manures,  their  eonpsrative 
ralues,  successful  application,  aad  causes  of  fsiiure,  with 
their  economy,  will  be  thoroughly  examined  sod  illos- 
trated,  by  appeal  to  decisive  experiments.  In  short,  all 
the  topics  usually  embraced  in  the  courses  given  \>y  pro- 
fessors of  agriculture  in  European  colleges  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  saline  toa- 
nures,  forms  another  principal  object  of  study.  Tbe  stu- 
dent will  conduct  these  analytical  inquiries  himself,  90 
as  to  become  proficient. 

It  will  be  a  constant  object  to  familiarise  the  papHs 
with  the  method  of  applying  principles  to  practice.  To 
this  end  a  series  of  cases  will  be  prepared,  in  which  Oie 
character  of  the  soil,  determined  by  examination,  will  be 
giren,  to  discover  the  necessary  amendments.  Thos  a 
specimen  of  soil  being  introduced  from  a  field,  valuable 
from  its  proximity  to  market,  it  will  be  required  of  the 
student  fo  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  brought 
into  a  perfect  slate  of  fertility  at  the  least  expense.  Thus 
they  will  be  prepared  to  think  for  themselves  and  apply 
(he  facts  of  science.  Students  coming  from  remote  coun- 
ties should  bring  specimens  of  soil  fkom  home,  to  fur- 
nish profitable  materials  for  examination  during  the  win- 
ter. 

The  Institute  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
and  continues  in  session  until  the  first  of  March  follow- 
ing. Lectures  and  recitations  will  take  place  dailj. 
This  portion  of  the  year  has  been  selected  to  aceommo- 
date  those  engagped .  in  fanning,  that  they  may  not  be 
drawn  from  their  estates  during  the  busy  season. 

Fees  for  tlie  course  on  Agriculture,  $20.  For  Analy- 
sis, $30.  For  both,  $40.  The  laboratory  students  will  pro- 
vide their  own  utensils,  which  cost  about  $5.  Full  labo- 
ratory course,  $100. 

For  ftirther  information,  address,  post  paid.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner, 412  Fourth-street|  where  students  arriving  m  towsj 
are  requested  to  call.  - 
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SOWING  WINTER  GRAIN. 


Wbzat— It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  whether  early  or 
late  sowhi;  would  be  most  advisable.  Early  sown  f^nin 
gefi  the  best  hold  a^inst  the  winter,  and  where  it  is  not 
liable  to  attacks  fronoi  insects,  will  generally  yield  best. 
Bat  it  onfortuasately  happens  that  the  Hessian  fly  (a  de- 
scription of  which  was  given  in  oar  last  number)  is  nsa- 
aHy  more  injarious  to  tarly  than  late  sown  grain ;  because 
a  generation  of  (he  insect  is  sometimes  brought  forward 
in  (te  ftll.  This  is  avoided  by  late  sowing.  But  there 
is  SDOther  insect  which  must  be  looked  out  for — that  is  the 
yeUow  maggot,  (Ceddomyia  tritici)  also  described  in 
our  tant.  This  insect  attacked  the  late  sown  winter 
wheat  most,  in  this  neighborhood,  the  present  season,  so 
that  we  are  something  in  the  predicament  of  the  old  na- 
Tigators,  who  in  endeavoring  to  steer  clear  of  Scylla, 
were  swallowed  up  by  Charybdis.  If  we  sow  early  and 
esetpe  the  worm  in  the  head,  (C.  tritici)  we  are  sure  to 
hare  the  worm  at  the  bottom  of  the  sUm,  (C.  deetmctor,) 
If  we  sow  bite  it  is  the  rev^^we.  80  we  see  that  all  cir- 
ewufllBuees  most  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determi- 
BiBg  fbt  proper  time  for  sowing,  and  the  insect  whose 
steaks  are  most  to  t>e  apprehended^  must  be  most  guard- 
ed against. 

Prtpar^ion  (f  the  grottnd.— In  this  operation,  regard 
sbonid  be  bad  to  protecting  the  crop  from  injury  during 
winter.    Thi^  injury  takes  place  in  two  or  more  ways. 
Fin^— on  land  where  too  much  water  is  retained  near 
(he  curfitee,  the  roots  of  th€  grain  are  sometimes  thrown 
out  by  the  heaving  of  the  soil  under  the  action  of  frost, 
and  1^  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  the  plants  are  left 
without  any  hold  on  the  soil,  and  so  perish.     Against  in- 
juxy  from  this  cause,  we  diould  use  all  practicable  means 
to  prevent  water  fronoi  standing  on  the  surface,  or  re- 
maiabtg  in  too  large  quantities  near  the  roots  of  the 
grain,  and  for  this  purpose  would  not  only  use  drains, 
bat  should  report  to  eubeoU  plowing,  loosening  the  earth 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  thereby  allowing  the  sur- 
plus water  to  descend  at  once  so  deeply  that  the  heaving 
fay  £rogt  w  in  a  great  degree  avoided.    Second — grain 
is  sometimes  ii^ured  from  the  rains  and   winds  car- 
lying  the  earth  away  ft'om  the  roots.    This  oftentimes 
%^ires  the  crop  more  than  any  thing  else.    The  mode 
of  sowing  in  drille  is  the  best  remedy  against  this,  which 
we  have  seen.    The  drill  mode  has,  also,  other  impor- 
tant advanCigesy  such  as  the  security  of  the  crop  against 
nst  and  mildew.    We  spoke  of  this  mode  in  our  num- 
ber for  Fdmuury,  in  describing  the  farm-management 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Noble,  under  the  head  of  *<  Farming  in  the 
West.''    The  grain  is  sown  veiy  expeditiously  with  a 
asai^iiie  diawn  by  a  horse.    The  rows  are  left  in  a  small 
hollow,  sa  that  the  raina,  instead  of  washing  the  earth 
away  from  the  roots,  are  constantly  bringing  a  little 
more  oiver  then,  which  operates  as  a  security  both  against 
the  winds  and  froats.    This  moile  of  sowing,  is  now  ve- 
iy extensively  adopted  in  England,  where  its  ailvantages 
arsbeeooiing  every  day  more  and  more  acknowledgeil. 
la  that  eoiUMry,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  are  some- 
tiami  cnltivatod,  either  by  hand,  or  by  the  horse-hoe. 

Proper  quantity  of  seed  per  acre, — ^We  will  here  give 
a  nde,  which,  though  at  variance  with  some  theories,  we 
are  quite  satisfied  is  correct — ^viz.  that  the  richer  the 
groond,  the  less  seed  is  required.  It  is  the  practice  with 
lome  farmers  to  sow  no  more  than  two-thirds  the  usual 
<|Qatt(i(y  of  seed  on  poor  land,  while  on  that  which  is  rich, 
they  sow  an  extra  quantity-^in  the  latter  instance  they  say 
<<  the  land  can  bear  it,"  in  (he  first,  tliey  suppose  it  can  sup- 
port no  more.  These  conclusions  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed without  Tery  close  observation  of  the  operations  of 
aatare  in  such  oases.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  much 
iaodso  poor  (hat  nothing  will  grow,  and  if  it  does  not  pro- 
doee  sbnething  vahiabUy  it  is  sure  to  produce  that  which 
is  safMfoat;  ead  if  grain  on  poor  soils  is  sown  thin, 
it  is  ovcTi)ower«d  by  the  more  hardy  natural  growth. 
Grain  will  not  spread,  or  tiller,  on  such  soils,  and  it 
most,  therefore,  be  sown  so  thick  that  (ho  crop  may  suf- 
ficiently cover  the  ground  at  once,  before  the  wild  plants 
eao  obtua  a  foot-hold.  In  this  way,  only,  can  such  pos- 
aassiob  of  the  soil  be  secured  as  to  insure  from  any  crop 
a  fur  yield.    On  the  other  hand»  grain-plaats  on  rich 
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land,  have  a  natural  tendmey  to  tiller,  and  this  tendency 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  soil.  It  la 
ffom  this  cause,  that  wheat  on  rioh  land  often  recoten 
from  the  attack  of  thefiy,  while  that  on  poor  soils  is  kill- 
ed. The  strength  and  vigor  of  the  roots  in  the  former  ease» 
continue  to  throw  up  new  stalks,  till  after  the  insect  ceaaea 
its  ravages;  but  from  the  want  of  this  energy,  the  plants 
on  poor  soil,  perish  under  the  firstattack.  It  is  thus  evi» 
dent  that  poor  land  requires  the  most  seed. 

We  are  aware  that  ikrmers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  ra« 
quisite  quantity  of  seed,  even  on  the  same  soils.  In  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  the  quantity  varies  frotn 
one  bushel  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  we  have  not 
found  that  this  variation  is  much  regulated  by  any  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  We  think  too  sm^  a 
quantity  is  generaUy  sown.  The  most  successful  wheat 
growers  we  have  ever  known,  have  bebn  in  the  habit  of 
using  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  on  land  of  fair  me- 
dium quality,  and  we  should  in  general  prefer  this  (pMOi- 
(ity  to  less. 

Rte. — The  objections  against  the  early  sowing  of 
wheat,  do  not,  many  of  them,  apply  to  rye.  The  latter 
is  comparatively  exempt  from  attatics  of  the  Headan  Af, 
and  we  believe  wholly  so  from  the  attacks  of  the  wheat 
midge — impropeHy  called  veeiHl.  In  this  latitude,  thefo 
is  no  objection  to  sowing  as  early  in  September  as  it 
convenient.  If  it  acquires  too  large  a  growth,  it  may*  be 
fed  off  by  calves  or  sheep.  Indeed  a  considerable  object 
in  sowing  this  grain,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  to 
afford  pasture  in  the  &1I,  winter,  and  early  hi  spring, 
when  it  cannot  be  had  (kx)m  e^rass.  In  some  of  the  stodc- 
districts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  it  is  highly  valuable  In 
this  respect.  Where  snow  does  not  accumulate  to  piw- 
vent  its  being  pastured,  we  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it 
for  calves,  ewes,  and  lambs,  in  the  ftdl  and  winter.  Btat 
even  where  snows  of  considerable  depth -lie  on  the 
ground  for  months,  it  is  an  object  well  deserving  attsn- 
tlon  for  fall  and  spring  pasturage.  If  animals  are  onty 
allowed  to  feed  on  it  when  the  groood  la  in  a  proper 
state — that  is,  when  they  will  not  poach  it  with  tlieij: 
feet — it  may  be  pastured  quite  olosely  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter without  injury  to  the  yield  of  grain,  and  there  is  ao 
doubt  that  pasturing  sometimes  increases  the  yield.  In 
some  parte  of  the  country,  it  is  fed  in  the  spring  tU 
grass  will  aflbrd  a  «  bite.''  It  is  then  allowed  to  grow 
tili  the  grain  is  filled  and  begins  to  turn,  when  hogs  are 
turned  in  to  eat  it.  At  this  stage  of -the  grain,  it  does  not 
shatter  out,  and  ttie  hogs  get  it  pretty  clean,  trample  down 
the  straw,  and  leave  a  good  deal  of  manure.  This  ia 
considered,  in  the  districts  where  it  is  practiced,  one  of 
best  modes  of  enriching  ground.     ' 

Rye  requires  a  lighter  soil  than  Is  most  congenial  to 
wheat.  It  often  does  well  on  qnite  sandy  or  gravelly  land^ 
where  wheat  would  fall.  Wheat  is  generally  more  profit- 
able on  a  soil  to  which  it  is  adapted  than  rye,  provided  it 
escapes  ii^ury  from  insects.  On  saeh  soils  the  yield  is 
equal,  if  not  greater  than  that  of  rye.  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods where  wheat  has.  been  injured  by  the  midge 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  rye  is  considered  a  pretty  certain 
crop,  and  we  find  many  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  in- 
tending to  discontinue,  for  the  present,  the  sowing  qf 
wheat,  (on  account  of  the  insect  here  mentioned,)  and 
substitute  rye  in  its  place.  This  course  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  judicious  one,  to  be  followed  at  least  as  long  as 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  insect. 


Sh£ep  Hacks. — The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Weston,  Jasper  Co.,  Indiana: — "If  the  subject 
has  not  been  brought  to  your  notice,  I  would  recommend 
a  very  cheap  and  convenient  sheep  rack,  which  Is  made 
by  placing  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees  from  the  per- 
pendicular of  a  rail  fence,  two  flat  stakes  or  pieces  of 
boards  for  each  panel,  and  bracing  them  with  short 
sticks,  (hen  laying  on  edge,  one  upon  another,  three  or 
four  boards,  according  to  width,  so  that  the  lowermds' 
shall  slide  close  against  tbe  bottom  rail.  The  sheep,  be 
ing  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  fence,  feed  between  th^ 
rails.  The  hay  thrown  between  the  boards  and  the  fence, 
will  of  course  slide  down  as  consumed  below.  The  spa 
ees  betwaen  tbe  rails  must  not  be  so  wide  as  to  waste  too 
much,  nor  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  f*>»Ainr.» 
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HI8T0ET  OF  THE  BULLOCK  STOCK. 


There  it  a  dMeripCkm  of  cattle  weJl  known  in  this  pert 
jf  the  country  aa  the  **  Bitllock  8T0CK,'^the  lustory  of  i 
which,  we  bare  taken  tome  pains  to  leani>  and  for  th»| 
pocposey  we  paid  a  visit,  a  few  days  since,  in  company  ; 
with  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  cattU  g0n€alog$,  to  the 
Cum  of  the  lateJMUrrHKW  Bvujock,  Esq.,  (about  tenj 
miles  from  this  city,)  the  gentlemen  from  whom  the  ttock 
a&nded  to,  took  its  name. 

We  find  that  sometime  preTioos  to  the  year  1820,  Bfr. 
finllock  purchased  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Kensselaer  county,  a 
bnU  and  two  heifers  of  a  family  of  Short  Horns,  which 
the  latter  gentleman  imported  from  England.  The  per- 
tie^lars  of  this  inqiortatioo,  we  haTe  not  been  able  to 
procure,  but  shall  make  further  endeavors  to  obtain  them. 
These  heifers  and  their  produce,  were  afterwards  bred  to 
two  Short  Horn  bolls  imported  from  England  by  Messrs. 
BttUoek  and  Wayne  in  1821.  One  of  these  bulls  was 
called  jrctam,  and  the  other  Come^--the  fbnner  was 
principally  r§df  and  the  latter  nearly  leftifs.  The  stock 
from  both  these  bulls  proved  good— that  from  Comet  par- 
ticularly, was  very  well  ihiq^edyand  thrifty,  and  the  pro- 
geny of  both  were  good  for  the  daiiy .  Mr,  Bullock  Arst 
Cook  Nelson,  Mr.  Wayne  retalnmg  Comet;  and  after  three 
or  four  years,  they  ezehaaged,  lir.  Bullock  taking  Com. 
•t^  on  whole  hands  he  died.  For  several  succeeding 
years,  Mr.  Bnlloek  bred  tram  bulls  raised  by  himself 
and  firom  bulls  owaed  by  the  Patroon.  In  the  year 
1632,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Smith  imported  the  Short  Hon 
boll  CopiM,  and  the  cow  AiMm.  BIr.  Bullock  bought 
Copeon,  and  bred  fkom  him  till  1837,  when  he  was  por- 
ehased  by  O.  V.  Sackett,£K|.  of  Seneca  Falls.  The  stock 
from  Copson  proved  superior  for  dairy  puipoees  to  any 
Mr.  Bullock  had  before  bred— though  his  catae  had  all 
■long  been  good  in  this  respect;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  ge- 
neral impression  that  the  stock  fhm  this  boll  were  sope- 
ilor  as  milkers,  to  any  which  had  then  been  known  here. 

A  primary  ol^t  with  Mr.  Bullock,  in  the  outset,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  daiiy.  His  cattle  were  of  course 
chosen  with  a  view  to  this  ot^t,  to  which  they  proved 
well  adapted;  and  after  the  use  of  the  bulls  Comet  and 
Copson,  they  united,  also,  very  good  fattening  qualities, 
and  were,  besides,  good  for  labor.  They  were  in  tome 
Instances  sold  as  high  as  3225  per  yoke,  simply  as  icori^. 
ing  catde,  and  some  of  them  which  were  fattened,  were 
quite  extraordinary.  A  pair  of  six  years  old  white  oxen, 
(got  by  Comet,)  were  sold  to  a  butcher  of  New- York,  one 
of  which  weighed  alive,  upwards  of  ttMn^-iuns  hundr§d 
pounds.  They  had  been  worked  on  the  f^m  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  and  the  season  they,  were  turned  off  to  fat- 
ten, performed  a  heavy  spring's  work  at  plowing.  They 
were  fattened  about  eighteen  mtmths.  One  of  them  had 
325  lbs.  of  rough  taUow— 4he  other,  296  lbs.  Mr.  Bui- 
lock  sold  them  for  3600. 

Mr.  Bullock  carried  on  dairying  on  a  considerable 
scale— milking  some  seasons  fVom  thirty-flve  to  forty 
cows,  and  making  as  many  as  eight  tons  of  cheese  in  a 
season;  the  quality  of  which  was  so  superior,  that  the 
whole  of  it  commanded  a  price  as  high  as  eigfUt^  cbiU's 
per  pound. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  Mr.  Bullock's  object  to  nuke 
bis  stock  intrinsically  valuable.  He  did  not  rely  on  sales 
at  high  prices,  but  endeavored  to  keep  that  which  gave 
most  profit  on  the  farm,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  abun- 
dantly satisfied. 

None  of  the  stock  we  have  mentioned,  were  Herd- 
Book  animals— in  fact,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Copson,  were  imported  before  any  Herd  Book  was 
published — the  first  volume  of  that  work  having  appear- 
ed in  1822.  Of  Nelson  and  Comet  no  particular  history 
has  been  preserved.  The  pedigree  of  Copson  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Copson,  roan,  imported  in  1832,  by  G.  W.  Smith,  Esq. 
Dred  at  Copson-Lodge,  England.  Copson  was  got  by 
Dutchman,  dam,  Cardinal;  g.  dam.  Nelson;  g.  g.  dam, 
Marske;  g.  g.  g.  dam,  sire  of  Danby;  g.  g,  g.  g.  dam, 
JDanoy. 

Dutchman,  by  Mynheer— dam*.  Pretender,  &c.  &c. 
So  well  was  the  value  of  Bfr.  Bullock's  stock  finally  es- 
CaUishe^i  that  at  a  SRle  whiah  took  place  in  1837,  and  at 


>  some  private  sales  which  took  place  botti  before  and  sfter 

wards,  several  of  the  cows  brought  $200  to  $275  eseh. 

'     Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Bullock,  which  oconred  a  liti] 

,  more  than  a  year  since,  the  ivm  has  been  diTided  be 

tween  two  of  his  sons,  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Thomss  Bnl 

lock.     From  these  gentlemen,  and  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Be 

,  ment,  (who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Matthew  Bol 

lock,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  importatior 

^and  purchase  of  his  stock,)  we  have  derived  the  princijM^ 

points  in  the  above  history. 

,     WoaxiNO  QUAUTiEs  OF  THE  SHoaT-HioBNS.— An  ides 
,  prevails  among  farmers,  that  our  common  stock  is  betlet 
for  work  than  the  improved  breeds,  or  at  lesst,  better 
,  than  the  Short-Horns.    We  are  satisfied  that  this  opiaios 
,  is  in  many  cases  founded  in  gross  prejudice — ^we  do  so* 
j  believe  tluU  any  fair  experiments  support  the  idea  in  the 
(least.    We  saw  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  BnUoek,  s 
I  pair  of  working  oxen,  entirely  of  the  variety  we  have 
I  been  speaking  of  al>ove,  one  of  which  was  five,  and  the 
I  other  six  years  old.    Iliey  were  heavy— would  *'girt» 
;  (as  the  Yankees  say,)  considerably  over  eeven  feet,  sal 
I  were  well  proportioned.    They  were  harrowing  some 
tough  inverted  sward,  near  the  middle  of  ooe  our  wsm- 
est  days.    One  of  them,  (a  son  of  Copson,)  wis  ss  cool 
and  quiet  as  if  he  had  been  lying  in  the  pasture;  the  oth- 
er had  not  been  so  much  acmstomed  to  labor,  and  did  not 
perform  his  work  quite  so  easily,  but  was  in  good  coaiU- 
tion  in  every  respect.    Their  gait  ifcas  spirited  and  live- 
ly—more so  than  that  of  common  cattle.    Mr.  BoUoek 
assured  us  that  they  had  worked  very  steadily  without 
,  extra  keeping.    On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bullock  we 
,were  shown  a  pair  of  large  red  oxen  of  the  coBunon 
)  breed.    We  asked  Mr.  B.  if  he  preferred  these  cattle  to 
such  as  his  brother's;  he  replied  <<no,  they  are  neithsc 
so  handy  or  so  quick  as  his,  and  will  not  stand  work  so 
weU."    Both  the  Messrs.  Bullock  told  us  that  their  Ci- 
ther worked  many  of  the  oxen  of  his  breed,  and  that  he 
always  preferred  them  to  the  best  of  the  common  coun- 
try oxen.    They  were  more  tractable,  were  stronger,  sad 
were  kept  easier.    Mr.  Thomas  Bullock  very  csndidly 
remarked,  that  upon  very  light  soils,  where  leas  strength 
of  team  is  required,  lighter  and  more  active  cattle  might 
be  preferred,  but  that  on  their  strong  toil,  a  strong  team 
was  necessary,  and  these  heavy  cattle  were  tlierefoie 
found  most  profitable. 

Clovex  as  a  rxBTiLXZXR— We  noticed  that  the  Messrs. 
Bullock  pay  very  particular  attention  to  stocking  all  their 
lands  that  are  suitable,  heavily  with  clover.  Their  pes- 
tures  were  so  thickly  set  with  it,  Jhat  in  spite  of  all  the 
stock  could  eat,  it  covered  the  ground  like  a  mat  When 
this  ground  is  brolcen  up,  it  is  fhll  of  dover^roots,  whidi 
render  it  mellow  and  friable  like  a  carrot  bed,  almost  en- 
suring the  growth  of  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
grain. 

The  Messrs.  Bullock's  buildings  are  well  amagad,  snd 
generally  in  good  order.  Considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  saving  and  making  manure,  and  the  yards  are  pretty 
I  well  arranged  for  this  purpoee.  Their  general  manage- 
jment  is  evidently  good,  and  in  this  respect  presents  a 
wide  contrast  with  that  of  some  farais  we  pasMd  on  our 
way  out,  where  the  miserable  fences,  slovenly  door- 
yards,  the  dying  fruit-trees  covered  with  old  caterpillar's 
nests,  old  ricketty  buildings,  &c.  &c.,  showed  that  the 
occupants  were  strangers  to  the  comforts  which  neat  and 
good  management  always  brings. 


Mixing  Soils — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  states  that  Mr.  John  Moore  of  West 
Springfield,  has  made  a  successful  experiment  in  the  iq>- 
plication  of  clay  upon  grass  land  of  a  dark,  heavy  soil. 
Last  fall  he  carted  on  clay  to  the  amount  of  forty  loads  to 
the  acre— left  it  in  heaps  exposed  to  the  frost  till  spring; 
when,  being  dry  and  partially  pulverised,  it  was  spread. 
The  expense  of  digging,  carting  and  spreading,  was  ten 
dollars  to  the  acre.  The  grass  before  the  experiment, 
was  nearly  all  sedge.  It  is  now  changed  (no  seed  being 
put  on)  to  red  and  white  clover,  mixed  witti  herds  grass, 
worth  double  the  former  crop  in  quality,  and  ineressed 
in  quantity  thirty  per  cent.  A  similar  experiment  wap 
made  in  the  same  lot  upon  a  ligh^  dry,  gravelly  soilf 
whieh  produced  no  efRMt  whatever. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


Tbb  Dxaoon  FLT.~-In  a  Ule  report  of  the  doings  of 
Ibe  NefT-Tork  FKrmer^  Club,  it  is  mentioned  that  some 
pubs  wtfe  presented,  having  a  **  singular  growth,  appa- 
rafly  like  the  root  of  some  vegetable,  proceeding  from 
Jieiieek/'  &c.  A.  distinguished  member  of  the  Club 
^re  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  gnibs  were  the  Urm  of 
Ike  DiagOD  fly    ObeUula* 

Thst  vegetable  excrescences  sometimes  proceed  firom 
fbs  bodiss  of  insects,  is  a  &ct,  not  perhaps  generally 
■nowB;  and  though  these  productions  have  been  found 
OB  sercol  kinds  of  insects,  yet  we  should  hardly  suppose 
Ifacj  eoold  exist  in  the  larva  of  the  Dragon  fi/y;  and  from 
He  eesBonqr  of  that  insect,  we  cannot  but  view  the  idea 
Ihst  ttej  hava  thus  been  ftnmd,  as  erroneous.  The  Dra- 
gon ily,  in  the  llist  stages  of  its  existence,  lives  wholly 
ialhemler,  and  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
vidle  IB  (bat  etoment,  this  vegetable  excrescence  would 
be  prodaesd.  We  have  had  some  opportunities  for  learn- 
iogdis  liabila  of  this  insect,  and  have  often  seen  it  in  all 
iti  M^es,  from  Oie  first  appearance  of  the  larvn  in  the 
'vaicr,  to  the  perfect  fly.  The  ^gs  are  protruded  from 
ftepsientfly  immediately  into  the  water,  where  they  soon 
hsldi.  When  the  larvss  is  fnll  grown,  it  emerges  from 
the  water^  and  &stens  itself  to  some  object  near  at  hand, 
hi  a  ihort  tiaae  the  shell  is  burst  asunder,  i^d  the  beauti- 
fcl  Cy  comes  forth.  In  a  few  hours,  {he  wings  become 
eilsBdsd  and  dried,  and  the  insect  commences  its  flight. 
Ws  have  sometimes  taken  these  grubs  just  as  they  were 
coaing  ont  of  the  water,  placed  (hem  in  a  warm  airy 
titetioB,  and  in  less  than  twenty -four  hours  have  seen 
the  fly  cone  from  them.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a  single 
ixi,  an  aipiatie  animal,  disgustfaig  and  revolting  in  its  ap- 
pcsrsBcc,  is  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  beantiful 
inhabilftDts  of  the  air ! 

It  is  sspposed  that  the  insect  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wMer  for  a  year  or  more.  **  Its  mode  of  locomotion 
•while  in  (his  element,"  (says  the  Na/htral  History  qf  In- 
^•cti)  P>ges  214,  215,)  **  is  curious;  for  though  it  can 
move  in  any  <Urection,  it  is  not  by  means  of  feet  or  any 
direct  Mppuataa  ffaat  it  moves,  but  by  a  curious  mechan- 
isra,  which  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Reaumur  and  Cu- 
vier.  If  one  of  these  nymphs  be  narrowly  observed  in 
water,  little  pieces  of  wood  and  other  floating  matters 
wiU  be  seen  to  be  drawn  towards  the  posterior  extremi- 
ty of  the  insect  and  then  repelled;  at  the  same  time  that 
portion  of  its  body  will  be  observed  alternately  to  open 
snd  shot.  If  one  of  them  be  placed  in  water  which  has 
bMD  rendered  'turbid  by  milk,  or  colored  with  indigo, 
and  then  soddoily  removed  into  a  more  limpid  fluid,  a 
jetofthscolofecl  water  will  be  seen  to  issue  from  the 
SBs]  extremity  of  the  libellola,  to  the  extent  sometimes 
of  sevaral  inches;  at  the  same  time  the  force  with  which 
the  eohmm  is  c^ted,  propels  the  insect  in  the  opposite 
direetiOB,  by  Tirtue  of  ttie  resistance  with  which  it  meets. 
Hoieeit  appearsthat  it  is  ty  means  of  its  respiratory  system 
thstthe  creatnre  walks— a  strange  and  anomalous  combi- 
■atioB  of  fimeCions  in  one  organ. 

TTfhe  insect  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  held  with  its 
hetd  downwards,  and  a  few  drops  of  that  fluid  poured  on 
its  US,  that  which  was  a  mere  point  will  immediately 
open  and  display  a  cavity;  at  the  same  time  the  body  of 
the  insect,  which  was  before  flat,  will  be  observed  to  be 
snlarged  and  inflated,  and  if  held  op  to  the  light,  semi- 
tmgparent :  moreover,  something  solid  will  appear  to  be 
driphced  by  the  water,  and  driven  towards  the  head. 
T^  solkl  mass  will  shortly  descend,  obscure  the  trans- 
pareaey  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  insect, 
Isaen  its  diameter,  a^,  when  it  does  so,  a  jet  of  water 
irin  inoe  llrom  the  vent.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  abdo- 
nea  of  (he  Ubellula  is  a  syringe,  the  piston  of  which  bc- 
iag  drawn  op,  of  course  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  fills  up 
the  vaemnn,  and,  when  pushed  down,  expels  the  water. 
To  ascertain  the  ftet,  Reaumur  held  the  insect  in  his 
ted,  and  when  he  saw  its  body  mflated,  cut  it  immedi- 
alely  with  a  pah:  of  scissors,  and  found  it  unoccupied  with 
solids.  He  watched  when  the  jet  of  water  was  expelled 
a  anoChcr,  and  as  soon  as  the  body  was  darkened  and  les- 
WMd  in  dtsoneter,  he  dipped  it,  and  found  the  out  por- 
tion oeeopied  by  aoltdk    There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that 


the  abdomen  contains  a  moveable  piston,  and  this  pistozi 
is  composed  of  the  air  tubes.^' 

During  its  existence  in  the  water,  the  Dragon  fly  lives 
on  the  larvffi  of  the  gnat,  and  other  aquatic  insects.  Af-. 
ter  its  metamorphosis,  it  feeds  on  gnats,  musketoes,  flies, 
&c.,  of  which  immense  numbers  are  devoured.  A  large 
one  has  been  seen  to  spread  consternation  among  a  swarm, 
of  common  house  flies.  Entering  a  room  and  pursuing; 
its  prey  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  the  hawk  or 
eagle,  numbers  of  the  fly  are  soon  caught,  and  the  rest 
taking  ready  warning  by  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  es- 
cape from  the  fimgs  of  their  terrible  enemy,  by  the  near-' 
est  door  or  window. 

Th£  Mat-Buo  and  HoRN-Biro. — But  let  us  re* 
cur  again  to  the  vegetable  .excrescences  on  insects 
spoken  of  above.  In  some  sections  of  the  country^ 
the  belief  is  quite  common  that  a  kind  of  tcorm  pro- 
dwees  hkukberry  hushes.  The  insects  which  are  thtis 
strangely  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  such  a^production, 
»re  the  larve  of  either  the  Aorn-hvg,  (^Lucimus  capr&JhUfi 
or  the  May-bug,  (Melolontfia  vulgaris,)  both  being  gene* 
rally  confounded  under  the  iiame  "  white  grub."  Th« 
erroneous  idea  to  which  wc  allude,  probably' originated 
in  the  circumstance  of  a  kind  of  fungus  having  been 
found  proceeding  from  the  larva  of  one  of  these  insects* 
We  have  more  than  once  chanced  to  find  the  larva  of  (ha 
horn-bug  thus  aflected.  This  insect  is  found  in  the  de« 
caying  stumps  of  trees,  particularly  the  oak  and  apple- 
tree,  and  also  in  door-yards  where  the  chips  and  rubbisfat 
from  hard  wood  have  been  sufibred.to  accumulate  and  rot* 
Blackberry  bushes  are  very  likely  to  start  up  in  fields 
around  old  stumps,  and  these  stumps  being  the  natural 
haunts  of  the  hora-bug  and  its  larva,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  in  eradicating  the  bushes,  worms  might  ba 
found  having  the  excrescence  mentioned,  and  with  the  lit* 
tie  Imowledge  of  such  subjects  which  too  often  prevails^ 
and  without  any  examination,  the  strange  theory  alluded 
to  was  adopted. 

This  fungus  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  found  oa 
the  larva  of  the  May-bug,  (Melolontha) — it  should  be  re« 
marked,  however,  that  though  the  larva  of  the  hom-bu^ 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  May-bug,  yet  their 
appearance  is  so  similar,  that  without  particular  observa** 
tion,  the  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  places  where  these  vege- 
tating insects  are  mostly  found,  are  the  natural  haunts  of  the 
horn-bug,  but  not  of  the  May -bug — the  larva  of  the  latter^ 
instead  of  subsisting,  like  that  of  the  horn-bug,  on  decaying^ 
wood,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  living  plants* 
From  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  larva  of  the  horn-bug,  (Lucanus,)  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  May-bug,  (JlfetoIon^Aa.> 

In  all  the  instances  we  have  known,  the  worms  on 
which  these  excrescences  have  been  seen,  were  not  onlsr 
dead  but  in  a  state  of  decay;  yet  we  are  aware  the  belief 
is  by  some  entertabed,  that  they  are  found  in  the  livinfp 
insect,  whose  death  it  is  supposed,  is  ultimately  produced 
in  consequence;  though  we  do  not  recollect  any  well  au- 
thenticated instance  of  the  kind.  It  is  admitted  however, 
that  in  living  insects  of  other  kinds,  productions  of  a  si* 
milar  nature  have  been  found. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  these  insects.    The 


horn-bug,  in  all  its  stages,  is  to  the  farmer  a  harmless 
insect— subsisting,  as  we  have  before  said,  on  decaying^ 
wood.  Very  different  is  the  character  of  the  melolontha, 
or  May-bug.  A  more  formidable  enemy  to  field  crops 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  insect  tribes.  The  pa- 
rent bug  or  beetle,  deposits  eggs  to  the  number,  it  is  said, 
of  nearly  one  hundred,  in  the  ground,  usually  in  the  month 
of  June,  in  this  latitude.  It  remains  in  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  Kollar,  five,  or  in  some  instances,  six  years, 
living  on  the  roots  of  whatever  cultivated  plants  or  grass- 
es it  may  come  in  contact  with.  It  lies  dormant  like  the 
ant,  in  winter,  but  revives  and  resumes  its  ravages  with 
the  warmth  of  spring.  It  is  sometimes  very  destructive 
on  grass  grouncto.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  if 
prevailed  in  some  sections  of  this  country  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  roots  of  grass  were  in  some  places  so  com- 
pletely eaten  off,  an  inch  or  two  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground,  that  the  turf,  for  rods  together,  could  be  rolled  up 
like  a  carpet    We  recoUect  seeing  a  piece  of  ground  of 
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About  two  acres  plowed  for  rye,  and  the  grubs  were  so 
sinmerons  that  it  wai(*thought  advisable  to  pick  them  up. 
Two  lar^^e  buckets  fall  were  soon  gathered  by  following 
file  plow.  They  sometimes  attack  Indian  com,  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  much  damage  before  they  are  diico- 
Tereil.  They  begin  by  gnawing  off  the  roots  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  cen(re-stalk,  by  which  the  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  is  cut  off;  the  plant  looks  sickly,  but 
retains  some  degree  of  life.  In  this  condition,  the  first 
irind  that  blows  throws  it  flat  to  the  earth ;  or  if  it  chance 
to  mirvive,  it  makes  but  a  feeble  stalk,  and  perhaps  no 
l^rain. 

In  regard  to  the  transformation  of  the  may-bug,  Kollar 
says—"  When  the  grub  has  attained  its  full  size,  it  buries 
itself  in  the  ground,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  year,  prepares  itself  a  dwelling  simi- 
lar to  the  one  it  occupied  when  changing  its  skin,  previ- 
ously discharges  its  excrement,  aud  quietly  awaits  its 
last  metamorphosis.     It  now  soon  begins  to  swell  out, 
becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  .the  skin  bursts  behind  the 
heail,  the  slit  gradually  becomes  wider  on  both  sides,  and 
the  skin  by  some  vermicular  movement  is  disengaged 
from  the  pupa,  which  now  appears  of  a  pure  white,  and  | 
as  the  first  representation  of  the  beetle,  in  all  its  parte, 
being  now  recognizable.    As  it  advances  towards  matu-| 
rity,  the  pure  while  color  changes  to  a  dirty  orange  yel-i 
low,  which  gradually  grows  darker.    In  January,  or  at 
the  latest,  February  of  the  fifth  year,  the  cockchafer  as- 
sumes its  mature  form.    It  leaves  the  pupa  case  a  soft 
and   white  beetle  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  days  all  the  parts  of  its  body  become  hard  and  of' 
their  proper  color.     The  insect  now  remains  three  or 
four  months  in  the  earth,  approaching  however,  gradual- 
ly nearer  to  the  surface ;  till  Blay,  or  In  the  middle  of 
April,  if  the  weather  should  be  fine,  when  it  exchanges 
its  abode  in  the  earth  for  one  in  the  air.     The  complete 
^nsformation  of  a  May-bug,  therefore,  occupies  a  space' 
of  five  yearn,  or  even  in  caso>the  beetle  be  retarded  in  its! 
transformation  by  its  food  and  the  weather,  sometimes' 
•ix  years.-*  .   | 

No  easy  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  these  insects, . 
liat  yet  been  discovered.  Skunks  (pole-cats,)  destroy! 
great  numbers  of  them,  both  in  the  larvce  and  beetle  state. 
Tbey  may  be  often  seen  in  moon-light  nights,  or  at  twi- 
light, searching  diligently  througfh  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures for  their  favorite  ibod.  Tonls  destroy  many  of  the 
beetles.  Crows  and  other  birds  seek  and  eat  many  of  the 
worau.  They  are  also  eaten  by  domestic  fowls  and  by 
liogt— the  latter  often  root  up  the  sward  of  whole  fields, 
in  searching  for  them. 

XoUar  describes  the  may-bug  as  being  destructive  to 
TAgetation  both  in  the  larvse  and  beetle  state.  Our  own 
obeervation  does  not  agree  with  this,  having  never  seen 
the  bug  eat  any  thing.  We  have  made  frequent  inqui- 
ries of  fiitrmers  and  gardeners,  but  have  found  no  one  who 
has  known  vegetation  to  be  injured  by  this  insect  in  the 
beetle  state.  Hence  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  some 
aaisfcake  has  occurred.  Perhaps  the  insect  described  by 
Xollar  belongs  to  another  species. 

The  may-bug  lives  but  a  few  days  after  it  comes  from 
the  earth.  Like  many  other  insects,  it  seems  to  have 
IblAUed  the  designs  of  nature  when  it  has  pfOpagateil  its 
Upeeies,  and  soon  after  this,  it  dies. 


LETTER  FROM  MISSISSIPPI. 


Vfe  would  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  to  the  following  letter  from  Tho- 
HAS  Affleck,  Esq.  of  Washington,  Mississippi.  The 
opportunity  furnished  by  the  conductors  of  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  of  which  Mr.  A.  speaks,  for  the  trial  of 
plows,  &c.,  we  should  think  would  be  gladly  improved 
by  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  such  articles.  An  ope- 
ning may  hence  be  made  for  a  veiy  extensive  sale  of 
{implements. 

We  received  the  samples  of  Bermuda  grass  alluded  to. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  judging  from  the  solidity  and  sweet- 
^t9ao(  its  stems,  we  sliould  suppose  it  was  exceedingly 
QUtricious.  In  appearance,  it  closely  resembles  some  of 
our  annual  wild  grasses,  particularly  a  kind  sometimes 
called  "  crab  grass,"  but  which  we  do  not  find  registercdl 


in  any  botanical  work  a.t  hand.  It  is  reiy  troablesonv 
in  gardens  of  a  sandy  toil.  The  stems  or  branches  Isy 
close  to  the  earth*  and  have  the  habit  of  striking  rooi 
from  each  joint.  In  these  respects,  and  in  the  ehuaela 
of  the  head,  it  seems  precisely  like  the  fienniida  grsa. 
If  we  nndersCand  Mr.  Ai&eck,  however,  the  Sawuds 
grass  is  perennial,  whereas  the  other  is  strictly  aawa]^ 
and  is  totally  killed  by  the  first  freezing  of  the  gnwad. 
They  are  probably  of  different  species^  closely  allied. 
We  shall  preserve  the  specimens,  and  endeavor  to  wt- 
certain  the  correct  name  of  the  grass. 

Editoks  of  the  CuLTiVAToa — You  will  observe  by 
the  report  I  forward  to  you,  of  our  spring  agriesltml 
show,  that  arrangements  wlU  be  made  for  a  trial  of  im- 
plements at  our  fidl  meeting,  (last  Saturday  of  Oelobw.) 
The  subject  now  excites  much  interest  among  phaters 
here,  and  all  are  anxious  to  see  a  full  assortment  of  im- 
plements, and  particularly  of  plows,  firofei  every  qusiter 
of  the  Union  at  the  approaching  trial.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  makers  of  implements  will  see  how  much  it  would 
be  to  their  interest  to  have  their  machines  exhibited  to 
their  customers  at  such  a  time.    Articles  can  be  shipped 
at  a  trifling  expense  from  New-York  to  New  Orleans* 
and  thence  to  Natchez.  They  should  be  consigned  to  Wss. 
J.  Minor,  Esq.   the  president  of  our  society — ^may  be 
sent  to  any  commission  house  in  New  Orleans.    I  wilt 
name  Messrs.  Ferriday,  Ringgold  &  Co.,  who 'will  fi>r- 
ward  them.    The  society  expects,  of  coarse,  thatmsnu- 
facturers  will  deliver  their  implements  at  Natchesfteeof 
expense,  or  at  all  events  that  they  will  aothorise  the  so- 
ciety to  sell  the  implements^  and  remit  the  balance  aAer 
deducting  the  freight  and  charge.     The  house  of  Hohaes 
&  Co.  of  Natchez  liberally  offered  to  the  society,  toesrzy 
any  implements,  intemled  for  exhibition  and  trial  at  its 
meotings,  from  Boston  to  Natchez,  in  their  regular  pack- 
et ships,   free  of  charge.     Their  agents  in  Boston  are 
Henry  Lincoln  &  Co.,  India  street.    You  will  Baterialiy 
aid  the  cause  you  advocate,  by  laying  this  subject  before 
your  manufacturers,  and  pressing  it  upon  their  notice. 
An  extensive  market  can  here  be  opened  for  impleffients 
and  machines,  such  as  the  following — ^provided  plaatets 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  test— Prouty&Mear's Cen- 
tre Draught,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason%  Bergen-s,  Bur- 
rairs,  McMillen's,  Sinclair  &  Co.*s  Self  Shaipeniag,  Oie 
Dolphin,  Side -hill,  and  many  other  excellent  plows — in- 
cluiling  many  of  western  make,  such  as  Sloop's,  Gairet 
&  Co.'s,  Peacock^  and  others  in- Cincinnati;  Dudley-i^ 
Wooil's  and  others  in  Maysville;  Hall's  in  Pittsbuigli; 
maoy  excellent  plows  made  by  Hays  &  Co.  Louisville — 
and  in  fact  all  gooil  plows  whose  makers  may  have  a  de- 
sire to  extend  their  market.     There  are  Langdon's  Hoise 
Hoe;    Corn    Planters,    especially    Bacheldor^s;    small 
Threshing  Machines,  horse  power;  Com  Crushers;  Fan- 
ning Mills;  Straw  Cutters;  Revolving  Hay  Rakes;  Cul- 
tivators; Harrows,  &c.  &c.    In  fact  almost  any  of  your 
labor  saving  implements  would  attract  much  attention^ 
and  if  on  trial  they  gave  satisfaction,  would  readily  sell 
on  the  ground.    If  manufacturers  will  forward  to  me> 
through  Messrs.  Lincoln  &  Co.  of  Boston,  or  Msars. 
Samuel  Wiswall  &  Co.,   139  Maiden  Lane,  New-York> 
good  casts  or  wood  cuts  of  their  implements,  &c.,  of  a 
size  not  too  large  for  the  Cultivator,  I  will  make  such 
use  of  them  as  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  and 
that  without  charge.    My  object  Is  to  illustrate  the  report 
of  the  exhibition  and  trial  this  CblII.     Please  to  aid  me  in 
procuring  as  many  of  these  as  possible,  and  especially  of 
plows.    I  may  add,  as  a  fiiulhcr  inducement  to  mannfaeta- 
rers,  that  there  are  at  least  two  annual  shows  held  by  coun- 
ty societies,  immediately  adjoining,  at  which  implements 
sent  here  can  be  exhibited,  as  they   occur  after  ours. 
Even  if  the  implements  are  sold  here,  a  reservation  can 
be  made  to  that  effect. 

Bermuda  Grass — And  now  I  will  answer  your  inqui- 
ries with  reference  to  Bermuda  (or  Doub,  not  Doult) 
grass.  It  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  bear  the  cold  of 
your  winters — the  first  frost  kills  it  to  the  ground.  The 
Muskete,  or  as  Kemlall  calls  it,  Mesquit  grass,  I  presume 
would  suit  your  climate  better.  It  la  yet  a  mooted  ques- 
tion whether  the  Bermuda  ripens  its  seed  in  this  latilude. 
I  will  examine  it  carefully  this  season,  and  if  I  find  ma- 
tured seed,  will  send  you  some.     I  know  not  where 
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Hcaqail  giaas  leed  can  be  obtained.  I  send  you  three 
Ample*  of  Bermada — one  of  long  f^rass,  of  upright 
growth  from  the  meadowj  just  coming  in  blossom — the 
oCbfr  from  an  upland  pasture — and  the  third,  a  stalk  that 
1  polled  off  the  aur£M:e  of  the  ground,  to  show  you  how 
it  fpread,  and  how  admirably  it  is  adapted  for  embank- 
meats.  On  a  piece  of  good  meadow 'land,  this  grass 
gtandainasolid  mat^ — so  close  are  the  stalks,  and  so  thickly 
intcrworen  are  the  leaves,  that  when  cut  with  the  scjrtlie 
it  rety  frequently  stands  erect.  I  feel  very  confident 
that  it  is  tke  moii  highly  mUricious  stmb  knxmn  to  us. 
From  the  specimens  I  send  you,  yon  will  readily  under- 
ttioJ  how  such  enormous  crops  of  hay  are  cut  from 
meadows  of  this  grass-^observe  the  great  solidity  and 
wvi^t  of  the  stem.  "In  curing,  it  loses  less  weight 
than  any  grass  I  ever  saw — and  affords  Xhree  cuttings, 
yielding  an  agigregate  of  from  five  to  eight  tons  of  hay, 
from  a  moderately  good  meadow. 

1  have  said  enough,  however,  to  convince  afiy  planter 
^ho  wishes  to  form  pastures  for  his  almost  starved  slock. 
Of  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  pulling  fodder,  work 
so  deatnictive  to  the  health  of  his  negroes,  that  he  ought 
«t  least  to  make  the  experiment.  And  as  a  proof  that  I 
an  willing  to  aid  in  spreading  this  treasure  over  the  na- 
ked hills  of  the  south,  I  will  willingly  forward  to  any 
plfflter,  vfto  is  a  subfcribir  to  tteo  agricultural  jwmals, 
esK  If  rKdk  i»  published  in  the  eUUein  tchieh  he  resides,  on 
hii  ipplying  to  me  post  paid,  a  barrel  of  roots  of  this 
gniSy  which  wonld,  in  one  season,  cover  a  large  extent 
oCgraood.  T6  the  river  planter  it  is  absolutely  invalu- 
ahte— there  is  not  a  levee  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
codil  resiM,  for  one  hour,  the  pressure  and  attrition  of 
the  fearfol  flood  now  roUhig  along,  but  for  their  being 
hooad  together  by  this  grass. 

Thai  flood,  by  the  way,  has  done,  and  is  still  doing  im- 
neose  damage.  (I  now  write  on  26th  JulyO  It  is,  by 
a  number  of  inches,  the  highest  on  record.  The  fall  is 
emi  yet  lo  trifling,  that  it  is  disputed.  The  levees  have 
broken  in  many  places,  and  in  others  are  completely 
orerSowed.  The  back  country  is  one  sheet  of  water,  in 
nuMt  plaees',  and  In  almost  all,  the  crops  are  gone,  both 
cotton  and  corn.  This,  coupled  with  the  tremendous  de- 
atroctioa  lo  (he  com  crops  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tncky,  Arkansas,  &c.  must,  we  fear,  make  com  very 
hi^.  The  loss  of  cotton  is  generally  averaged  at  300,- 
OOO  halet   or  about  one -sixth  of  the  past  year's  crop* 

Oor  smniner  or  first  show  came  off  on  the  13th  inst. — 
2^  a  ipleBdid,  and  a  well  attended  show  we  had.    I  have 
<i«o(  itMBi  Ibr  particttlars,  Thomas  Affubck. 

36m.  Jviy^  1844. 


and  he  instantly  desists.     The  cord  should  not  be  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.         A  Fabmsb«. 

SOUR  SOILS. 


TO  PREVENT  HORSES  JUMPING  FENCES. 


SoBse  years  ago,  I  bought  a  good  horse,  which  among 

other  fine  qoalitiea  was  recommended  as  a  great  Jumper, 

voting  with  ease  ''  over  a  fence  six  feet  high."    I  in- 

tciukd  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  the  business  myself, 

l>ot  for  a  time  I  found  I  was  overmatched.    I  tied  his 

head  to  his  fore- foot,  but  that  made  no  difference — over 

He  rent.    I  put  a  wooden  clog  on  his  fore-foot  aa  large 

%3  a  iiiaa*!  leg,  but  he  carried  that  over  the  high  fence 

^ith  him.    I  <<  hoppled'**  him,  fastening  his  fore  and  hind 

lioot  vlthin  two  feet  of  each  other;  but  was  very  much 

^Q-prised  to  find  him,  all  chained  as  before,  on  the  other 

Bide  of  the  fence  i  and  it  was  not  till  several  repetitions 

c>f  the  experiment,  that  I  saw  how  he  did  it — which  was 

^j  drawing  his  two  chained  feet  closely  to  his  body,  and 

^Virowiag  himself  over  with  the  other  two.    And  when 

c»«  ehaoced  to  be  free  from  all  restraint,  it  was  very  often 

'^anlto  tell  where  he  might  be  found,  as  he  would  soon  pass 

^air  a  dozen  high  fences  to  reach  some  favorite  field. 

^0  try  to  catch  him,  was  very  much,  like  the  boy's  trying 

^o  eaich  the  hawk, — ^he  said  he  <<  did  not  expect  to  get 

^im,  but  thought  he  might  at  least  \porry  him." 

But  I  have  found  a  simple  and  efllcient  remedy.  Pass 
«  small  and  strong  cord  round  his  body  just  behind  the 
^OQlders,  and  tie  the  halter  to  this  cord  between  the 
'V^re-legs,  so  as  to  leave  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  from 
^e  toSi  to  his  head.  If  then  he  undertakes  to  jump,  he 
*^  eonpelled  to  throw  his  head  forward,  which  draws 
^^«nl  on  the  small  cord,  caasmg  it  to  cot  into  his  back. 


I  wish  to  avoid  controversy,  but  it  is  perhaps  justice 
to  myself  and  respect  due  A.  J.  P.  to  answer  some  of  his 
inquiries,  especially  as  he  appears  to  have  quite  miaon* 
I  stood  my  object.  If  he  will  read  the  remarks  I  made,* 
: through,  he  will  find  I  do  not  hold  "old  notions,"  and 
I  that  the  facts  I  stated  were  for  the  purpose  of  keeping' 
I  <<  the  question  in  a  state  of  suspense, '>  without  taking^ 
ground  on  either  side.  Hasty  decision  has  led  to  a  great 
'deal  of  dispute  among  physiologists  and  chemists. 

A.  J.  P.  will  observe  that  I  did  not  say  that  oxalie  acid 
existed  in  soil,  neither  is  the  proof  perfectly  dear  that  it 
j  does  not,  for  analysis  is  too  Imperfect  an  operation  for  any* 
one  to  decide  positively  on  the  subject.  He  iSiperhaps 
aware  that  Dr.  Dana,  generally  regarded  as  a  ^'  scientific?* 
man,  holds  to  the  <'old  notion"  of  sour  soils,  andthefraea-* 
tralization  by  lime;  and  I  would  request  leave  to  refer  to 
a  paper  of  his  In  vol.  10,  page  123  of  the  Cultiuator,  noC 
agreeing  however  with  him  in  all  his  opinions. 

I  am  asked  the  meaning  of  the  term  sour  soil.  Per* 
haps  I  can  best  answer  the  question  by  referring  to  the 
7th  chapter  of  Rufin^  SSssay  on  Calcareous  Mannrei^ 
without  oeenpyng  any  more  apaee  hete  tlHui  jost  Co  ssjr 
that  he  gives  repeated  hiataees  where  the  appdieitioa  o( 
carbooate  of  lime  tompHeUf^  prevented  the  growth  ^f 
soirel;  and  also  vefy  Kzikimg  and  dedded  iastaneM 
where  buryug  ha  the  sqH  leafves  of  pine  which  hid  « 
strony  acid  taste,  prodneed  a  aariced  and  abundanC  growda 
of  sorrel.  That  lime  does notalways  destioy  sorrelean> 
not  be  denied;  b«t  the  reason  of  the  diiiBrenoe  ia  Its  ef- 
fects, appears  yet  iiiikao<wii.  The  term  soar  in  Begltiid^ 
appears  to  have  loag  been  applied  to  soUs^  in  eoannoik 
ihuiguage,  very  niuch  ae sowrfau  b  to  a  man,  hidfoatittc 
|an  unfriendly  quality. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  that  A.  J.  P.  de* 
nied  the  existenee  of  any  free  acid  in  soils.     Berseiius^ 
Johnston,  Dana*  and  others  assert  it.    <<  Who  shall  de--- 
cido  when  Doctors  disagree?" 

He  admits  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  constiia* 
ents  of  the  soil  -where  they  are  in  minute  quantity.. 
Now  I  have  seen  manures  applied  at  the  rate  of  osum 
bushel  per  acre,  produce  very  extraordinary  result^ 
nearly  doubling  the  crop— and  one  tenth  of  a  bushel 
would  probably  have  made  a  very  sensible  increase* 
jBut  one  tenth  of  a  bushel,  diffused  through  an  acre  oC 
soil  eight  inches  deep,  would  constitute  less  than  a  hun- 
jdred  thousandth  part  of  the  whole,  which  would  require 
a  ver>'  skilful  analyst  to  examine.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  substances  existing  in  the  soil  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties that  chemists  cannot  detect  them,  may  yet  yield  im- 
portant results  in  the  growth  of  plants;  and  the  latter 
may  give  decisive  indications  of  the  character  of  soibi 
when  analysis  fails. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  soil  spo- 
ken of,  for  examination,  as  those  particular  portions  in 
contact  with  the  corroded  pipe  could  not  now  with  cer- 
tainty be  found. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  arrive  at  no  conclusion,  and 
leave  all  in  doubt.  This  is  what  I  wish  to  do.  Nothing- 
should  indeed  be  beyond  our  inquiry;  but  in  such  a  mys- 
terious process  as  the  growth  of  plants,  where  light  and 
air,  dew  and  rain,  heat  and  electricity,  and  many  consti- 
tuents in  the  soil,  are  operating  on  them  and  on  various 
parts  of  them  at  once,  and  new  chemical  afiinities  con- 
stantly taking  place,  and  all  at  the  same  time  impercep* 
tlbly  slow,  and  by  vessels  and  machinery  so  minute  as  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope,— it  is  not  strange  that  many  things  remain  undis- 
covered, and  great  caution  should  be  used  *  in  layin^^ 
down  principles.  If  Newton,  after  a  long  life  of  deej^ 
research  with  mathematical  demonstration,  should  oom- 
pare  himself  to  a  boy  playing  with  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscov- 
ered before  him,  how  much  more  should  we  hesitate  in 
boasting  our  achievements  in  a  science  so  much  leas  ca<» 
pable  of  precision  and  certainty-,  as  that  which  examine* 
the  ever-varying  influences  and  results  of  vegetable- 
growth.  J.  J.  Thomas. 
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la  raftoenea  to  tha  portnil  aboTe  yiTar,  Mr.  Sinfordi 
■^1,  "  il  raprMaali  a  buck  wbich  I  own,  nine  jnn  old, 
boiffhl  wben  i  Umb,  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvl*  ot  Weathen- 
llel^  Vannoot,  ij  «  diitinpiiKhed  wool  mwer  in  (hk 
▼ieinily.  Hii  axrife  vuiud  weight  of  fleece  ia  ten 
pooadi.  Tha  waig-bt  of  hii  body  tbree  yean  ago,  wai 
164  iba.  I  weighed  him  again  about  Ibe  middle  of  lut 
April,  and  hii  weight  wai  166  ponnil*.  Hii  itock  provei 
TSry  Kiparior,  poeHnlng  all  thoaa  qualitiaithal  I  preiume 
STery  wool  grower  ii  aiaing  at,  via.  good  thieknea  of 
flaeea,  very  Una  and  aofl.  la  1829  I  parehaied  of 
Meain.  Grant  and  Jenniion  ot  Walpole,  N.  H.,  twealy 
old  full  blood  merino  ewes,  which  were  purchaaad  by 
'  tbamwhan  Iambi,  of  Hon,  Mr.  Jarrii,  and  tvarranttd 
JiiU  Wwd.     Tbeae  I  have  kept  dirtloct  and  pure,  and  from 


tham  have  reared  a  flock  that  Ifae  «w«*  yidd  n  mitft 
ot  Ibnr  pound*  and  oviir  to  tha  fleaca,  of  clean  hiadiome 
wool.  Meun.  Grant  and  Jenniaon  boaght  IhMC  ihecp 
of  Mr.  J»rvi»,  btfor*  the  Saxony  aheep  were  inttoiiiieri 
into  the  country — thay  wen  of  coune  pure,  and  lince  I 
have  had  them,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of.  paini  unl 
trouble  to  keep  them  lo.  I  hara  puichiied  Hatt 
niperior  buck*  from  Mr.  Jarris'i  flock,  and  by  niiii; 
them   and  Ihote  of  my  own  rearing,  hare  kepi  ttum 

Accompanying  lie  drawing,  we  receited  froio  Mr. 
Santord  toma  thirty  iamplat  of  wool  Irom  hit  flock. 
Thay  are  of  long  staple,  soft,  and  free  from  gum,  and  of 
good  quality.  We  ihould  bo  pleaaed  to  show  Ibe  wb- 
plei  to  thoie  who  wish  to  look  at  Ihem . 


USi.  AVERY'S  SHEEP. 

Mxaiaa.  Eolioaa — Agreeably  to  promise,  I  lenil  you. 
a  drawing*  of  one  of  my  improved  Paular  Merino  ewes. 
tBhe  was  well  washed  and  sheared  on  tha  25Ui  day  of  ' 
June,  when  her  fleece  was  Just  one  year  and  two  dayf 
growth,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemeti,  among 
Vhom  were  Hon.  Lewis  Stone,  Jesse  H.  Mead  and  Wm. 
B.  Knox,  Eaqi.  Her  fleece  was  weighed  by  one  of  the! 
above  named  gentlemen,  anil  weight  T  lbs.  3  onncei. 
Htr  live  weight  is  about  120  Ibi.,  having  a  lamb  by  her| 
aide,  about  S  weak!  old,  at  the  time  the  was  Weighed  and. 

In  the  Sept.  number  ot  the  Cultivator,  IS43, 1  gave  the ! 
raaulti  of  an  eiperitnent  nude  with  my  flock,  to  ascertain! 
the  beat  feed  to  produce  wool.  An  extract  from  thai 
communicalion,  appeared  also  on  the  !7lh  page  of  the! 
Cullivalor  Almanac  for  1S44.  At  its  elose,  I  eipressedj 
my  intention  to  renew  my  experiments  another  year.  J ! 
luiTedonesoi  dividing  my  flock  into  IO|s  of  atnearly,' 
•qua!  goodness  as  possible.  The  kinds' of  feed  are,  ai 
the  year  tiefore,  viE : 

I^t  1.  Com, 2  qoMls  to  32  sheep. 

"    2.  Corn  andoats, 3  «  " 

"    3.  Oats, 4  "  " 

•<    4.  Cncked  com  in  cob,  4  "  " 

The  resoll  ia,  that  those  fad  on  cracked  com,  have  gl- 
Ten  1}  ounces  more  wool  per  head,  than  either  other  lot. 
Tboee  fed  on  corn  and  oats,  about  I  ounce  more  thin  those 
fed  on  oata  alone.  Lots  No.  I  and  3  gave  about  equal 
quantities. 

The  whole  flock,  consisting  of  9S  ewes,  (35  of  which 
»4  yaarlingi,)  and  6  young  bucks,  gave  an  average  of  a 
frw;l1on  over  SJ  lbs.,-  which,  at  45  centi,  the  price  ob- 
tained for  il  thii  year,  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  $2,36  per 
flaeea.    Id  addition  to  ihia,  I  have  from  my  63  ewes, 

•  We  are  oadei  the  n««aslty  of  cmlna^  the  ta1rii«.— Soa, 


which  are  over  one  year  old  last  spHns,  C3  Am  lsmt% 
nearly  40  of  which  are  bucks. 

It  woDid  ha  roily  to  say  that  my  abeep  are  not  <N0(i- 
fcsn  core  qTj  but  )  certainly  do  not  think  (heni  sitraH- 
'  g<m«!*  fed. 

I  have  been  particular  In  laying  these  expeiiokmfe  sad 
Ijlheir  results,  before  the  public,  to  show  too  lh«y  1>»" 
'  been  fed,  and  what  kind  of  food  hii  soceeedcd  best;  Uul 
wool-growers,  and  especially  those  who  are  just  com- 
mencing, may  see  the  advantage  ot  proper  csre,  witi  il"« 
right  k&id  ot  sheep. 

In  reference  to  the  wool  from  my  Paolai.  flock,  "^ 
statements  given  below  from  tba  two  geatlemeB  »^ii 
have  manubctarei},  either  the  whole  clip,  er  spviofiti 
tor  three  successive  years,  will  speak  for  itaelf. 

-  -flockofPsB- 


lar  Merino  sheep,  owned  by  Mr.  Avery  of  Galwsy,  S"- 
aloga  County,  in  the  years  IS4]  and  1842.  I  found  lbs 
average  weight  ot  fleece,  in  those  years,  to  be  ibootSJ 
lbs.,  well  washed,  and  ft'ee  from  fags.  The  hesvic^ 
fleece  was  abonl  12|  lbs.  This  woo!  is  free  f">m  p, 
(hair,)  a  beautiful  soft  sUple  ot  great  lenglbi  hccomti 
the  purest  white  when  scoured,  retaining  ibi  mellO"',oity 
touch,  and  its  felting  properliea  are  exceltenl. 

'V  29,  1844.  HembT  PiDLoni-" 

hereby  certify  that  I  mnWaelared  Ibr  Mr.  A«iy 
ofGalway,  Saratoga  CounljTT*-  T.,  a  part  of  lh»  *Ml 
taken  from  his  flock  of  Paular  Merino  sheep,  in  '"3. 
rought  me  20  fleeces,  well  washed,  free  ftojn  Jll* 
and  tags,  which  weighed  1 1 1  lbs.  I  And  thii  wool  itf 
'.iQta  jar,  a  floe  soft  staple,  of  eilraordinaiT  it^fOi;  an"' 
ita  felting  propertiea  are  of  Oie  first  order. 
Mitem,  JWy  16,  1844.  Jos.  KiMS." 

I  will  only  say  ftulber,  that  the  20  fleeces  Isken  to  Mr 
Riggi,  were  a  trifle  heavier  than  the  flock  wonld  sve 
rage,  which  was  5  lbs.  5  ounce*  per  fleece. 

SetpeclfnUy  yours,  R.  A.  AtMT. 

Gatteay,  Sorofo^a  Co.,  S.  T.,  July  29,  iSM. 
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NEW  SYSTiai  OF  MANURINO. 


A  singfolar  idea  has  just  b«en  suggested  in  Scotland,  in 
/«btiOB  to  the  nutrition  of  plants.    It  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words,  thns — that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  el- 
ements of  nutrition  may  be  absorbed  into  the  seed  of 
wheat,  oatB,  barley,  &c.  to  ensure  a  very  large  produce 
at  hanrest,  without  any  other  manure.     The  gentleman 
that  suggested  the  idea  made  experiments  at  two  success- 
ive Beasons,  (in  1842  and  1843,)  with  complete  success, 
ud  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  have 
published  in  their  Transactions,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
vhoJe  ai&ir.    The  experiments  were  tried  on  oats  and 
bvJey,  and  the  produce,  especially  the  oats,  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Society's  exhibition  last  fall,  and  were  of  re- 
markable quality.    In  their  Transactions,  the  Society 
speak  of  them  in  these  words : — <*  There  was  perhaps  no 
object  in  the  exhibition  of  plants  in  the  Society's  Show 
at  Dundee,  in  August  1843,  which  atti'acted  such  general 
atteotio&  as  the  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous  oats, 
paring  in  soil,  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Campbell  of  the 
Educational  Seminaries  of  that  town.    The  soil  in  which 
they  grew,  possessed  no  peculiar  property,  except  tliat  it 
had  not  been  manured  for  eleven  years.    The  vigor  of 
the  plants,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  was  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  seed  having  been  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  soaking  in  certain  chemical  solutions."    Mr. 
Mr.  Campbell,  himself,  describes  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riment thus: — **  The  greater  number  of  the  stems  of  the 
oats  are  as  thick  as  small  canes,  and  the  leaves  from  one 
inch  to  one  inch  and  one-seventh  in  breadth,  of  a  vigor- 
ous dark  green  eolor.    The  seed  was  very  light,  not  ex- 
ceeding 37  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  consisted  of  grains  set 
aside  for  feeding  poultry.    The  average  number  of  stems 
from  thirty-three  seeds,  is  eleven  or  twelve  to  each  seed 
sown,  and  the  gross  apparent  produce  between  five  and 
six  bnadred  fold.''    The  solution  in  which  these  oats 
irere  soaked,  was  that  of  nulphate  of  ammonia.    He  pre- 
pared it  firom  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  himself.    He  al- 
so used  solutions  of  nitrate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
nitrste  oC soda  ami  potash,  and  all  these  in  combination; 
but  he  lecBM  to  think  the  sulphate  the  best,  though  all 
the  others  prodnoed  favorable  results.    As  these  experi- 
ments cost  hot  little,  and  can  very  easily  be  tried,  I  would 
reeoflsmeod  all  fiurmers  to  make  them  with  at  least  one 
acre.    The  simplest  method  is  to  take  one  pound  of  car- 
bonate (tf  ammonia  and  dissolve  it  in  five  pints  of  pure 
rain  or  river  water.    Then  take  one  pound  of  finely 
proond  gypenm  (or  plaster  of  Paris,)  and  stir  it  into  the 
solotioo  of  ammonia,  and  Jet  it  stand  twenty-four  hoars, 
stirring  it  occasionally.    When  the  lime  of  the  plaster  of 
Piris  has  completely  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
poor  off  the  clear  liquor  into  another  vessel,  and  add  four 
pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  stir  it  well,  let  it  settle,  and 
then  pour  ^the  dear  liquor  into  the  other  vessel  as  be- 
fore; then  pot  three  pints  more  of  water  to  the  lime  and 
stir  it  well  again;  let  it  settle  and  pour  off  as  before  into 
the  other  veoel.    The  object  of  these  successive  wash- 
ings is  to  secure  all  the  sulphate  of  anunonia  that  may  be 
in  the  lune.     The  result  will  be,  that  there  will  be  in  the 
twelve  pmis  of  solution  just  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  srm- 
BOnia,  which  is  the  strength  of  tl\^  solution  directed  by 
Mr.  Campbell.     And  these  twelve  pints,  or  one  gallon 
and  a  half  is  the  quantity  required  for  one  bushel  of  seed. 
The  coat  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  about  30  cents  a 
pound  at  retail;  the  plaster  costs  comparatively  nothing; 
thereibre,  if  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  be  correct,  it  wUl 
coat  bnt  30  to  60  cents  to  manure  an  acre  of  ground  for  a 
very  large  yield  of  wheat,  oaifl^  &c.    The  length  of  time 
Mr.  Campbell  left  the  oats,  barley,  &c.  in  soak,  varied 
from  fifty  to  ninety-four  hour^,  at  a  temperature  of  60 
deg.  Fahrenheit.  Barley  did  Best  when  steeped  60  hours, 
iye  grass,  and  other  graminous  seeds,  do  with  soaking 
fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  and '  clover  from  eight  to  ten 
hours.    He  does  not  mention  the  time  required  for  the 
steeping  of  wheat.    Of  course  a  much  shorter  time  will 
be  required  than  that  for  barley  or  oats;  probably  ten  to 
fifteen  honn  would  be  sufllcient. 

Having  stated  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  and  given  his 
pnetlce  with  the  results,  I  must  be  permitted  a  little  cri- 
ticism.   It  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  itself  is  a  kind 


of  condensation  of  the  old  and  very  deservedly*  exploded* 
practice  of  manuring  in  the  hill,  without  some  of  its  most 
important  advantages.  Suppose  a  small  quantity  of  this 
same  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  placed  in  the  hill  with 
the  seed,  the  moisture  of  the  earth  and  the  rain  would 
gradually  dissolve  it,  and  the  seeds  would  readily  absorb 
it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity,  and  the  growing 
plant  would  take  up  as  much  of  what  was  not  absorbed 
by  the  seed,  as  its  future  growth  required.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  would  only  be  of  much  advantage  during  the 
very  young  state  of  the  plant.  Its  roots  extend  every 
way,  far  beyond  the  small  place  where  the  salts  are : 
What  for  ?  Are  we  to  be  informed  that  the  roots  are  thus 
sent  out  in  search  of  inorganic  matter^  air  and  water  on- 
ly? Again,  does  sulphate  of  ammoma  comprise  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition  that  compose  the  food  of  wheats 
barley,  oafs,  &c.  ?  Let  us  see.  Straw  contains  38  per 
cent  of  carbon ;  that  is,  one  hundred  pounds  of  straw  con- 
tain 38  pounds  of  carbon;  and  one  hundred  pounds  of 
wheat  contain  43  pounds  of  carbon.  Sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia can  only  furnish  the  necessary  (but  absolutely  essen- 
tial,) nitrogen,  nothing  more.  If,  therefore,  as  Mr» 
Campbell  asserts,  oats  soaked  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  planted  in  a  tilly  subsoil  taken  six  feet 
from  under  the  surface,  and  in  which  there  is  no  humus 
or  organic"  matter  of  any  kind,  produced  ixom  five  to 
eight  stems  of  prolific  oats,  then  we  must  conclude  that* 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbon  and  organic  matter  to  supply 
the  plants  with  its  other  elements  must  have  been  suppli- 
ed tlirough  the  medium  of  rain  water,  atmospheric  air>. 
&c.  It  may  be  safely  admitted  that  the  plants  do  obtain 
from  these  sources,  an  abundant  supply  of  carbon;  bnt 
that  they  do  not  thence  obtain  their  potash,  phosphorus^ 
magnesia,  silica,  &c.  is  well  known.  Again,  supposing 
there  is  no  magnesia  in  the  soil,  whence  will  the  wheat 
plant  obtain  phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  an  essential 
portion  of  all  the  gramineee  ?  Whence,  also,  will  it  ob- 
tain the  silicate  of  potash,  if  there  be  neither  potash  nor 
silicic  acid  in  the  soil  ?  Will  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone, 
in  a  soil  taken  six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  humus  or  organic  matter  of  any  kind,  furnish 
all  these  or  any  of  these  essential  elements  of  vegetable 
organism?  As  hinted  above,  ammonia  furnishes^  to 
plants  nottiing  but  nitrogen;  nitrogen  does  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  any  one  of  the  above  named  elements* 
plants  receive  much,  if  not  most  of  their  carbon  from  the 
atmosphere;  and  why  may  they  not  also  receive  theur 
nitrogen  from  the  same  source,  as  atmospheric  air  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  latter  being  four-fifths 
of  its  bulk.  We  all  know  that  they  do  take  carbon  flrom 
the  atmospheric  air,  throwing  off  the  oxygen,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  appropriate 
the  nitrogen  to  their  own  use.*  If  this  hypothesis  be 
admitted,  the  application  of  ammonia  tb  soils  is  superflu- 
ous. But  again,  and  I  will  have  done  with  tills  criticism. 
Can  it  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  a  grain  of  wheat 
can  take  up  by  absorption,  a  sufllcient*  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia to  supply  the  whole  plant,  seeds  and  all,  with  all  the 
nitrogen  required  for  its  perfection  7  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  while  considering  this  question,  that  twelve- 
thirteenths  of  the  bulk  of  the  solution  absorbed  by  the 
grain,  is  simple  wafer,  and  therefore  that  but  one-thir- 
teenth of  the  same  bulk  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  that  but 
one-third  of  this  is  ammonia,  the  other  two-thirds  being 
water  and  sulphuric  acid,  that  about  five-sixths  of  the 
weight  of  ammonia  is  nitrogen,  the  other  sixth  being  hy- 
drogen. Hence,  wheat  steeped  as  directed  by  Mr- 
Campbell,  and  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  solution,  will 
contain  only  one  two-hundred-and-thirteenth  of  its  own 
weight  of  nitrogen,  a  portion  so  inconceivably  small,  as 
to  entitle  the  theory  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  appellatioa 
of  the  Homeopathic  piiictice  of  agriculture.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  to  chemists,  that  grass,  hay,  &c.  contain  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  that  is,  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
hay  contain  one  pound  of  nitrogen.    I  have  not  been  able 


'  I  am  fully  aware  that  chemists  deny  that  planta  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  nibxigen  of  the  air,  becauw,  aay  they,  "nitrogen  cannot  be- 
made  to  entei  Into  combination  urith  any  element  except  oxygen,  even 
by  th«  moat  powerful  chemical  means."  Are  there  not  many  other 
combinationa  in  the  vegeUble  oiganism,  that  the  same  powerful  means 
cannot  produce,  bat  that  the  chemical  means  of  nature  can  and  does 
continually  1 
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to  iljul  any  close  analysis  of  wheat,  but  it  must  of  neees- 
sity  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than 
l^raM  does,  on  account  of  its  possessing  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  gluten,  an  essential  element  of  which  is  nitro- 
gen. Therefore  the  addition  of  half  a  pouml  of  nitrogen, 
(which  is  Uie  greatest  quantity  Mr.  Campbell's  tlieory  re- 
quires,) to  an  acre  of  wheat,  could  only  result  in  adding 
fifty  pounds  of  wheat  in  the  straw  to  the  harvest  that 
would  have  been  yielded  without  it;  that  is,  that  this 
plan  of  manuring  can  only  result  in  increasing  (he  crop, 
straw  and  all,  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fifty  poumU.  8till, 
as  I  stated  before,  it  is  worth  trying,  because  the  cost  of 
the  experiment  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  there  may  be  things 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  not  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  In  the  chemical  proportions  above  referred 
to,  I  have  owly  attempted  an  approach  to  the  various 
quantities,  but  I  believe  a  sufficiently  close  approxima- 
tion to  exactness  has  been  attained  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, especially  for  that  in  view. 
Baltimore,  Aug,  1844.  Oxdeon  B.  Smith. 

MERINO  SHEEP--A  CHALLENGE. 


judges  in  making  their  decision.    Judges  selected  v 
< above.     Here  too,  no  wager  is  offered,  but  if  one  is  pro 
ferred  by  the  opposite  party,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
say  $50,  it  will  not  be  declined. 

This  challenge  to  remain  open  until  the  5th  day  of  Sept. 
next.  Henbt  S.  Randall. 

Cortland  Village,  Aug.  5,  1844.' 

^  ■  ■ 

BEST  TIME  FOR  CUTTING  WHEAT. 


Editobs  of  the  Cultivator — ^At  your  request,  I 
forward  you  some  samples  of  my  merino  wofi). 

As  the  best  answer  to  the  commendations  of  the  meri- 
no sheep  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Collins  of  Conn.,  and  the  attacks 
on  those  of  other  breeders,  which  hare  appeared  in  iim 
American  Agriculturist,  I  forward  you  a  copy,  of  the  fol- 
lowing offer  forwanled  by  me  thi^  day  to  Mr.  Collins, 
accompanieil  by  the  intimation  that  it  would  he  published 
in  the  principal  agricultural  journals  of  this  State.*  This 
intimation  was  given  to  allow  him  to  publish  his  answer 
aeeompanying  the  challenge,  in  the  September  number 
of  those  periodicals,  should  he  see  fit : 
•  I  will  show  a  buck  Arom  the  flock  of  Mr.  8.  W. 
Jewett,  against  Mr.  Collins'  'Grandee,'*  and  as  the  pro- 
perties of  the  individual  do  not  always  te^t  the  blood  and 
properties  as  a  stock  getter  of  a  male  animal,  I  will  show 
two  bucks  and  two  ewes  not  less  than  one  year  old,  and 
Alra  two  buck  and  two  ewe  lambs,  all  got  by  the  buck 
exhibite<.l  by  me,  against  an  equal  number  of  bucks,  ewes 
and  lambs,  the  get  of  <  Grandee'  from  Mr.  Collins'  impor- 
ted stock  or  their  descendants — these  also  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  four  Iambs,  to  be  not  less  than  one  year  old. 
The  descent  of  the  other  animals  from  the  buck  exhibit- 
ed by  me,  and  from  *  Grandee,'  to  be  properly  attested. 
The  exhibition  to  take  place  at  Poughkecpsie  at  or  near 
the  show  ground  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  the 
17th  day  of  Sept.  ncxt«  at  2  o'clock,  P.M.  As  the  judges 
on  sheep  selected  by  the  State  Ag.  Society  will  not  pro- 
bably be  then  in  attendance,  and  as  they  might  not 
choose  to  be  called  on  to  decide  in  a  private  contest  of 
this  kind,  I  will  select  one  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Collins 
t^all  select  one,  ami  the  two  thus  named  shall  have  pow- 
er to  select  a  third. .  I  have  named  no  sum  of  money  as 
a  wager,  for  under  provocation  which  I  consider  as  most 
gross  and  wanton,  I  would  avoid  all  appearance  of  retal- 
iatory blustering.  I  am  content  to  show  the  sheep,  and 
let  tlieir  comparative  merits  be  decided  by  disinterested 
men;  but  if  desired  by  Mr.  Collins,  a  w.iger  for  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $200  on  a  side,  will  not  be  declined. 

I  will  also  show  at  the  same  time  and  place,  samples 
of  wool  from  five  of  my  ewes,  against  samples  from  an 
equal  number  of  Mr.  Collins*  Rambouillet  ewes,  the 
weight  of  the  last  fleece,  from  which  each  sample  is  to 
be  taken,  to  be  proved  by  thcafUdavit  of  some  individual 
who  witnessed  the  shearing,  "  doing  up,"  and  weighing 
of  each  of  the  fleeces  without  being  absent  during  or  be- 
iveen  either  of  said  processes.  The  entire  credibility  of 
the  person  making  such  afiiilavit  to  be  certified  by  the 
first  Judge  of  the  County  in  which  he  resides.  The 
weight  and  quality  of  the  fleeces  in  connection  with  the 
ages  of  the  sheep,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 


*1  give  U  thi«  unusual  publicity,  ft3  these  commendations  of  Mr.  C/s 
sheep,  aecompanied  by  a  favorable  notice  of  the  attHCka  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  on  the  sheep  of  other  breeders, 
luive  been  publitihe<i  in  an  Ahnanac,  of  which  a  large  edition  has  been 
issued  with  the  denign  of  giving  it  as  wide  a  circulation  as  practicable. 

*Mr.  rolling's  best  imported  buck,  of  which  a  portrait  hss  appeared 
to  '^«  American  AgricaUurist,  American  Agriculturist  Almanac,  Cen- 
tral N.  Y.  Fanner,  &c. 


The  following  experiments,  just  performed  by  the  wri 
ter,  to  determine  the  best  time  for  cutting  wheat,  may 
possibly  be  interesting  to  some : 

1844,  6  mo.  29. — A  few  heads  of  wheat  were  cut  fron 
the  field,  when  perfectly  green,  the  grains  hardly  having 
I  attained  full  size,  and  being  ^<in  milk''  or  quite  liqaiS 
within.  After  drying  several  weeks,  a  hundred  scedi 
were  carefully  weighed  and  found  to  weigh  only  tweaty 
grains.    They  were  almost  shrunk  to  chaff. 

7  mo.  4. — Other  heads  were  cut  in  the  suneway^ 
they  had  just  begun  to  assume  a  perceptible  shade  of  yel- 
low. One  hundred  seeds  weighed  when  well  dried,  35 
grains,  or  nearly  double  the  first. 

7  mo.  11. — Other  heads  were  cut — they  had  chss^ 
about  one-third  in  color — the  grains  !h  the  dosgh  itste. 
One  hundred  seeds  weighed  46  gram^  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  fiiir  specimen  of  ordinary  wheat. 

7  mo.  13. — Mostly  become  yellow— «  few  streaks  of 
decided  green  near  the  tips  of  the  chaff— heads  quite 
erect.  After  cutting  In  this  state,  and  drying  some  weeks, 
the  seeds  were  very  plump  and  fine  looking,  100  weigh- 
ing  55  grains. 

7  mo.  29.— Heads  dead  ripe  and  curved  downwards. 
100  seeds  weighed  53  grains,  being  two  grains  lighter 
than  the  last,  which  would  be  a  loss  of  about  ooe  bushel 
of  wheat  in  every  twenty-seven,  by  cutting  it  dead  ripe, 
instead  of  two  weeks  earlier  as  in  the  above  iaataaee— 
besides  the  loss  by  sheiling,  and  the  infieriority  of  the 
straw.       -  J.  J.  Thomas. 

PLANS  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Messas.  Editors — Here  is  ai  plan  of  a  farmhouse  that 
I  would 4ike  to  see  in  the  Cultivator;  and  also  a  plan  of 
a  cheap  horse  bam,  asked  for  by  one  of  your  coireapoo- 
dents.  Farh  House — (Fig.  87.) 
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Main  building,  24  by  32  feet,  two  sloi ies— back  buUd- 
insfi  same  size,  story  and^  half  high. 

A.  parlor,  16  by  16— B.  dining-room;  16  by  16- 
C.  kitchen,  18  by  18— E.  hall,  8  by  16— F.  bed-room,  8 
by  8— G.  bed -room,  8  by  8— H.  bed-room,  7  by  8--I. 
hall,  4  byl^— J.  wood-house,  12  by  16— K.  pantr},^by 
8— L.  wash-house,  12  by  12^M.  open  stoop,  O'by  32. 
Horse  Barn— (Fig.  88.) 
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Carriage  way- 

-14  feet. 

Cost  About  $150, 24  feet  wide  by  32  long.    Ports  14  fe€t 
ilong. 
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CHlfiCOAL,  ITS  PROPERTIES  AND  ACTION. 

Hrnia.  Editors — Since  the  coining  in  of  science  to 
fheaiJ  of  flgrienUare,  there  has  seemed  a  wonderful  dis- 
pofition  in  the  minds  of  some  men  to  run  qilite  mad  on 
some  partiealar  theory  or  opinion.  And  this  has  shown 
itodf  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  desire  to  malce  some 
one  inbstanee  in  small  quantity,  supply  the  place  of  all 
Banores.  But  Ae  search  for  such  a  substance  will  be  as 
Tiin  ss  that  of  the  alchemist  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
sstonp  ss  pUmtsare  of  their  present  compound  nature. 
In  tome  parts  of  this  country,  the  mania  has  run  on  char- 
coal; snd  from  the  praises  often  bestowed  upon  it,  it 
woald  appear  that  it  is  indeed  a  substitute  for  all  manures, 
sMlioo^h  in  Unlf,  almost  or  quite  valueless.  No  system- 
atic iiul  cofteet  experiments  have  been  made  with  it,  by 
vrtiich  its  TSlue  can  be  estimated,  ^d  it  is  highly  desira- 
ble thai  sneh  should  be  maile.  Wherever  great  results 
hare  htm  aitribated  to  the  use  of  charcoaf,  it  has  always 
been  applied  in  connection  with  some  other  substance 
Hut  might  well  dispute  the  credit  with  it.  Theory  can- 
not settle  tfao  question,  though  theory  is  not  altogether 
useless. 

Chsreoal  is  often  spoken  of  as  pure  carbon.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact.  It  consists  of  carbon  mixed  or  che- 
mieiJly  combined  with  the  earthy  salts  which  constitute 
a  portico  of  all  vegetable  matter.  When  burned  in  the 
open  air,  flie  carbon  is  consumed,  and  these  salts  are  left 
bthiod  in  the  small  quantity  of  ash  that  remains. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  indestructible  of  substances.  Ex- 
posed to  heat  of  the  greatest  intensity,  if  air  is  excluded, 
it  loffen  no  change.  Moisture  has  no  effect  upon  it,  nor 
aay  ehemical  agent.  It  has  been  said  by  some  writer 
ilttt  slier  being  in  the  groimd  for  several  years,  it  is  con- 
T«rted  into  a  sort  of  coaly  earth .  But  on  the  other  hand, ! 
it  is  vdl  known  that  charred  wood  will  remain  unchan- 
ged far  years  nnder  these  very  circumstances.  It  is  at| 
any  nt^  douMfnl  if  it  is  ever  converted  into  earth,  or  of 
itself,  fomisfaes  any  food  for  plants. 

Its  most  important  property  as  a  manure,  is  its  porosi- 
ty ;  snd  if  U  has  any  power,  it  probably  depends  upon 
this.  All  porous  bodies  possess  the  power  of  absorbing 
gsMS  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  Charcoal,  (tftf-r  being] 
heaUd  to  redaesf  and  cdoUd  v^Hhout  beiik%  exposed  to  the 
eU-f  will  absorb  90  times  its  own  volume  of  ammonia, 
and  varioos  qaantilies  of  other  gases.  By  this  force, 
they  are  condensed  into  a  solid  form.  If  heated,  and 
then  cooled  mider  water,  and  placed  in  a  confined  por- 
tion of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  absorb  all  the  oxygen  and 
tesre  pore  nitrogen.  But  holding  these  gases  with  all 
this  force  here,  doe9  it  give  them  out  to  the  roots  of 
ptaLofsr 

One  dasn  of  theorists  say,  that  the  vital  force  of  the 
plsBt  win  separate  Qiem.  But  they  are  locked  up  in  the 
CBuU  pores  of  the  coal,  where  the  most  minute  fibre  of 
dM  root  cSBn3<  penetrate.  Others  say  it  is  by  the  power 
of  fixing  gases  that  it  is  useful,  without  accounting  for 
(iie  ^ving  them  out.  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  Water  ab- 
sorbs at  the  oommon  temperature  and  pressure,  from  600 
to  800  tines  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  will  not 
part  with  the  whole  of  it  when  boiled.  Charcoal  90, 
Waterloo.  The  superior  force  of  the  water  is  seen  at  a 
glaaee;  and  wltat  must  be  the  result  ?  Simply  this — if 
^arcoal  is  pot  upon  land  as  a  manure,  however  much 
gas  it  may  have  in  its  pores,  the  first  shower  of  rain  will 
separate  it  and  eSirry  it  intQ  the  earth  for  the  use  of 
pUots,  and  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  are  filled  with  wa- 
ter. As  soon  as  they  are  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
tbe  process  of  absorption  commences  again,  and  again  it 
ii  washed  oat.  This  view  of  the  case  would  indicate  the 
UM  of  charcoal  as  a  top-dressing  to  crops.     And  this  is 


animal  matter.  If  meat  which  has  begun  to  putrefy,  be 
packed  down  in  charcoal,  it  is  not  only  deprived  of  all 
bad  smell,  but  the  process  of  putrefoction  is  immediately 
arrested.  No  more  gases  are  formed,  and  of  course  no 
more  are  absorbed.  Its  effect  is  to  stop  the  process  of 
decay.  In  this  way  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance 
may  be  preserved  a  long  time  unchanged. 

Thus  when  used  in  the  compost  heap,  or  when  satura- 
ted with  urine,  all  the  substances  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
are  brought  under  its  influence,  and  when  applied  to  th*^ 
soil,  are  gradually  separated  by  the  rains  which  fall  up- 
on them,  and  undergo  in  the  earth  the  decay  which  fits 
them  to  become  food  for  plants.  Used  in  this  way,  char- 
coal will  undoubtedly  be  found  very  useAi],  much  more 
than  when  applied  alone. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  should  make  accurate  and  careful  experiments 
upon  this  substance,  to  ascertain  its  individual  and  com- 
parative value;  and  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  can  do 
it,  to  try  its  effects  in  something  like  the  following  way^ 
unless  some  other  should  appear  more  convenient.  Take 
four  equal  portions  of  the  same  land,  and  treat  them  thus : 


1. 


No  ma- 
nure. 


2.  Charcoal. 


3.  Tard  ma- 
nure. 


4.  Charcoal 

saturated 

with  urine. 


^  Ncwburgh,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1844. 


A.  J.  P. 


TO  BRUTUS. 


•'  The  blood  will  fiow  where  the  knife  is  driven ; 
TThe  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear." 

July  15th,  1844 — My  eye  has  just  rested  on  the  article 
of  Od-  *'  Brulus,»'  an  appropo  exponent  of  his  feelings 
and  taste.  He  asks  whether  I  would  deny  ugly,  vicious, 
and  debased  women,  the  benefit  of  a  name  7  I  say  no : 
and  would  reply  in  part  by  asking  a  few  questions. 
Would  you,  if  a  fine  field  of  wheat  was  struck  with  rust, 
call  it  Canada  thistles  ?  or  a  sheep  smitten  with  the  scab 
or  foot-rot,  a  goat  or  pole-cat  ?  Proper  names  are  given 
In  infancy,  when  the  blank  page  of  life  is  unsullied  by 
vice;  if  in  after  years,  immorality  should  harden  the 
h^art,  and  vice  bedim  the  bright  sunshine  of  youthful  in- 
nocence and  hope,  they  are  amenable  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal than  that  of  man.  But  the  idea  of  giving  proper 
names  to  unthinking  brutes,  is  fraught  with  such  ridicu- 
lous bad  taste,  it  excites  a  smile  of  pity  for  the  weakness 
of  man.  Two  years  since,  at  the  State  Fair  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, I  saw  Daniel  Webster,  and  where  do  you  think  ? 
Tied  to  a  pine  tree,  by  a  ring  in  his  nose.  Bo  you  think 
if  that  illustrious  statesman  had  been  there,  and  seen  him, 
he  would  have  thought  it  a  high  compliment  to  behold 
a  namesake  in  that  condition  ?  What  gentleman  of  refi- 
ned feeling,  would  think  of  applying  the  name  of  a  wife 
or  a  daughter,  to  a  great  strapping  Berkshire  sow,  with 
thirteen  pigs  ?  If  the  name  was  to  expire  with  the  ani- 
mal, it  would  be  quite  an  abbreviation  of  the  error;  but 
many  of  them  are  herd- book  lortUings  and  princesses, 
whose  names  are  recorded,  and  will  be  referred  to,  as 
long  as  man  wields  the  plow  and  the  spade  for  a  subsis- 
tence ;  "  yea,  as  long  as  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  sea  rolls  a 
wave."  Who  would  think  of  looking  in  the  herd-book 
for  a  name  for  a  son  or  daughter  ?  and  what  num  of  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  would  think  of  looking  in  his  fa- 
mily register  in  the  old  ancestral  bible,  for  names  for  his 
.sheep  and  calves  ?  If  he  did,  I  should  expect  his  next 
'act  to  be  to  make  a  golden  calf  and  then  fall  down  and 
worship  it.  What  would  be  said  of  us  as  a  community 
of  enlightened  farmers,  if  we  should  make  it  a  common 
practice  to  name  our  male  sheep,  hogs,  horses  antl  cattle, 
after  our  most  distinguished  scholars,  statesmen,  orators, 
believed  to  be  the  correct  plan.  Buried  in  the  soil,  it  'philosophers,  poets  and  divines,  and  the  females  after  the 
tdds  tt>  its  looseness,  but  is  not  exposed  to  alternate  dry!  most  accomplished  lady  writers  of  the  day?    If  we 


SBii  wet  as  when  on  or  near  the  surfaice. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  this  substance  is  used 
■ad  with  undoubted  benefit,  and  that  is,  in  the  compost 
sesp,  or  as  an  absorbent  of  the  urine  of  men  and  animals. 
fhe  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  case  also  it 
<ets  as  an  absorbent  of  gases  produced  during  the  tlecom- 
poiition  of  these  matters.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  will 
^tadHy  appear,  by  referring  to  its  well  known  action  on 


plished  lady 
should  ever  arrive  at  that  point  of  animal  refinement,  I 
would  propose  to  give  them  these  titles  also ;  as  for  in- 
stance, my  bull,  the  Hon.  or  Elder  or  Col.  The  ancients 
recortled  the  deeds  and  names  of  their  sages  and  heroes, 
in  song  and  sculptured  marble;  we  polished  moderns^ 
practical  believers  in  transmutation,  apply  them  to  soul 
less  brutes;  they  deified  their  great  men.  we  brutallizo 
them.    To  lend  one^s  name  to  another's  note,  is  granting 
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no  mall  fiivor,  but  to  have  one's  own  nam«,  or  that  of  a 
mother  or  sister,  taken  without  leave  or  license,  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  Moloch  altar  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork, 
is  <«  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too  far/'  Would  «  Bru- 
tus" give  his  own  fair  name  as  a  cognomen  for  a  buck,  a 
bull,  or  a  boar  ?  If  not,  remember  the  golden  rule.  By 
the  way,  I  have  a  princely  gentleman  of  the  cow-yard;  a 
roaring  four  year  old  animal  magnetizer,  whose  present 
title  is  «  Brutus;"  if  the  incog.  <'  Brutus"  will  send  me 
Ms  address,  he  shall  forthwith  become  God-lather  to  as 
Splendid  a  bull  as  there  is  in  the  Parallelogram  County. 

Yours,  JyKius. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRIP  TO  LOWELL. 


MsssBfl.  Eorroms — You  will  probably  remember  that 
when,  on  passing  through  your  city  a  few  weeks  since,  I 
mentioned  to  you  my  intention  of  making  a  short  exenr- 
«ion  to  the  eastward,  you  mentioned  to  me  to  furnish 
you  with  some  memoranda  of  what  I  might  see  worth 
noting  in  the  course  of  my  trip.  I  declined  engaging  to 
do  so,  on  the  ground  of  being  unqualiAed  to  write  for  the 
public  eye,  as  well  as  disinclined  to  do  so  in  this  age  of 
line  writing  and  critical  animadversion.  I  thought  no 
More  of  flie  matter  until  I  reached  Lowell,  where,  find- 
ing a  leitore  evening,  I  remembered  your  request,  and 
•et  about  scribbling  a  few  rough  memoranda,  such  as  I 
here  send  you.  • 

Allow  me  to  start  at  Vergennes,  an  incorporated  but 
■mall  city,  and  by  the  way,  the  only  city  in  our  State. 
Vergesmes  lies  on  the  Otter  creek,  eight  miles  north  of 
my  place  of  residence,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  the 
largest  sise  ftom  Lake  Champlain.  It  has  manufactures 
established  on  an  milimited  water  privilege,  and  a  Uni- 
ted States  Arsenal.  It  is  the  place  where  McDokouoh's 
fleet  was  built  and  equipped  in  the  last  war.  The  largest 
Tessel  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  was  built 
here  in  42  days;  the  timber  mostly  taken  from  the  stomp, 
Sn  the  mean  time.  Here  I  went  on  board  the  new  pack- 
et "  Garland,"  which  plies  monthly  between  this  city  and 
Bul&lo.  At  her  side  were  lashed  several  boats  laden 
with  iron,  timber  and  other  commodities,  which  were 
all  towed  to  Whitehall  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  by  one  of 
the  lake  steamers.  On  one  of  these  tow-boats  I  shipped 
a  few  sheep,  ordered  by  Mr.  Peckham  of  Utica,  which 
he  assured  me  were  designed  to  improve  his  flock  «  at  the 
west." 

In  Albany,  I  met  Mr.  Robert  S.  Wilson,  a  planter 
from  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  with  whose  conversa- 
tion I  was  highly  entertained.  He  is  a  practical  agricul- 
turist,  and  among  the  many  experiments  which  he  has 
heen  making,  he  mentioned  one  on  Indian  com,  which  I 
think  worthy  of  note.  He  has  for  three  consecutive  years 
planted  seed  corn  taken  from  within  an  inch  of  the  butt 
end  of  the  ear,  and  the  result  has  been  he  has  obtained  a 
mature  crop  of  com,  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  I 
have  never  tried  the  experiment  myself,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent the  com  crop  can  be  forwarded  in  this  way,  from 
the  fact  and  for  the  same  reason  that  beans  taken  for 
seed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vine  which  mature  first, 
have  been  found  on  trial  to  ripen  some  time  sooner  than 
those  taken  from  the  upper  parts  which  mature  later. 
Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  that  great  improvements  were 
making  in  the  agriculture  of  his  Slate,  particularly  by 
aome  enterprising  individuals  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  States,  and  he  thought  that  those  who  chose 
to  settle  there,  with  help  brought  from  the  east,  would 
And  themselves  able  to  invest  money  very  profitably  in 
lands  and  agricultural  operations ;  that  lands  were  now  at 
their  minimum  price,  and  would  in  a  few  years  advance 
in  value  a  hundred  per  cent.  He  said  that  he  himself 
raised  last  year  a  crop  of  com  from  a  piece  of  «  worn  out 
land,"  as  the  lands  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  are 
there  called,  which  yielded  70  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and 
that  his  crop  now  growing,  promised  him  an  average 
of  100.  He  remarked  ftirther,  that  bone  dust  was  one  of 
the  best  fertilizers  for  these  lands,  which  they  had  found; 
«nd  that  this  coidd  now  be  procured  in  plenty  and  very 
Jieap,  in  the  cities  and  market  towns. 

In  New-York,  I  called  on  Mr.  Van  Ness,  the  collector 
jf  customs,  not  to  obtain  an  oflice,  (Heaven  forbid!)  but! 


to  obtain  from  him  such  information  and  MTWt^nrt  as  hr 
might  be  able  to  render  me  in  reference  to  a  contempbt 
ted  voyage  to  Spain;  he  having  been  lately  our  Ministei 
to  that  country.  He  obligingly  gave  me  sach  informa 
tion  as  I  desired,  and  promiwd  me  such  letters  as  migfaf 
be  useful  to  me  abroad. 

Leaving  New-York  for  Providence,  I  passed  in  ov 
of  the  noble  steamers,  through  Long  Island  Sound,  r 
being  clear  and  calm,  we  had  a  delightful  view  of  th# 
city  as  we  passeil  it,  and  the  scenery  along  the  shores  of 
Manhattan  and  Long  Island,  surpassing  any  prospect  Uu* 
I  ever  before  witnessed.  The  improved  cuUiratiop 
along  the  banks,  the  elegance  and  taste  displayed  in  buiU 
ing,  fencing,  laying  out  of  gardens,  parks,  alleys, fcc.  and 
arranging  copses,  shrubbery,  5tc.,  all  added  a  beauty  amj 
loveliness  to  the  sceneiy  which  seemed  more  like  en 
chantment  than  reality. 

Along  the  route  betwe«n  Stonnlngton  and  BmIob,  I 
obsarvA  that  the  field  crops  were  soflfering  coasidenbly 
by  drouth,  though  all  along  the  border  of  Lake  Chan- 
plain,  the  Hudson  and  the  Sound,  tb^  were  (foileproDi- 
sing.  The  grass  crop  is  not  as  heavy  in  general,  ai  laa 
year;  but  the  quality  is  I  think  better  than  I  iutveerer 
observed  before;  red  and  white  elovtf  literal^ corer 
the  ground  with  their  blossoms.  In  Yermoat,  the  wheat 
harvest  has  never  appeared  better  within  my  reeoUee- 
tion.  There  is  sufllcient  growing  to  supply  the  State  at 
least  one  year.  Last  year  the  average  crop  was  about  IS 
or  20  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  year,  I  think  the  aveiafe 
will  reach  nearly  25.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  wiU  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  State,  should  it  continue  to  yield 
as  it  has  done  for  the  few  years  since  iti  iatrodaotioa. 

But  to  return :  I  made  but  a  few  hours  stay  in  Boatao, 
and  consequently  saw  but  little  of  that  beautiful  and  flou- 
rishing city^ — a  home  for  Yankees.  I  called,  however, 
on  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Cultivator.  Itfr.  Pxddur  I 
found  at  the  office,  and  the  short  interview  I  bad  with 
him  assured  me  that  he  was  nn  enlightened  prKtical  far- 
mer, and  I  was  particularly  ixiterested  in  his  iateliigenl 
observations  respecting  the  naanagement  of  dieep.  He 
said  he  had  formerly  had  the  chu'ge  of  (I  think)  about 
13,000  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  Lowell,  I  called  on  Saaiusl  LAWmxNCE,  Esq.  I 
found  him  at  his  mansion-house,  a  little  out  of  the  city, 
on  elevated  grounds,  which  command  a  fine  view  ottiit 
city  and  at^jacent  country  for  many  miles  in  circuit  He 
has  Just  finished  his  house,  which  may  be  fidrly  called  i 
palace.  It  is  of  wooil — a  very  elegant  and  cosUy  style  of 
building,  and  finished  in  exquisite  taste.  But  however 
pleased  I  was  with  the  mansion  itself,  I  was  still  aoore  fiO 
with  its  worthy  owner  and  inmates. 

I  found  Mr.  Lavn-ence  clail  In  checked  cloth  of  his 
own  manufacture,  such  as  he  sells  at  $1.25  per  yard.  He 
said  he  had  worn  no  cloth  other  than  of  his  own  manu- 
facture for  fifteen  years. 

On  arriving  at  his  factories,  I  was  much  surprised  U) 
find  manufactured  there  every.klnd  and  quality  of  woolen 
cloths,  from  those  worn  by  the  humblest,  to  such  as  are 
chosen  by  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  our  land.  I  leaned 
that  the  two  factories  under  his  charge,  had  consumed 
3,300  lbs.  of  wool  per  day  for  the  last  month,  and  that 
the  general  average  through  the  year  is  3,000  lbs.  per 
diem.  I  saw  piles  of  wool  in  the  fleece,  in  bis  ware- 
houses, all  of  last  year's  clip  or  older,  to  the  amount,  as 
I  was  told,  of  more  than  1,000,000  lbs. 

Mr.  Lawrence  pays  mart  for  fine  wool,  snd  Un  for 
coarse,  than  any  other  purchaser.  His  prices  varied  from 
25  to  80  cents;  for  many  loU  that  bring  38  and  40  cents 
in  Vermont,  he  could  not  offer  more  than  32  to  35ceots. 
Mr.  L.  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  weight  of  fleece 
may  be  increased  in  our  flocks,  without  iigury  to  the 
pile;  that  the  length  of  staple  was  no  detriment  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  this  would  soon  be  recognized  a» 
(he  first  wool-growing  country  in  the  world,  with  di^ 
best  and  most  profitable  breeds  of  sheep.  He  fiirther 
agreed  with  me  respecting  the  competition  from  the 
west,  that  Vermont  had  nothing  to  fear  at  present— tha^ 
if  he  owned  1,000  sheep,  he  would  sooner  place  them 
in  Addison  count}',  Vermont,  than  to  send  them  to  tfaf 
prairies  of  the  west. 

The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  thelaboc«n  ic 
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Amaaoteftiriiig  city,  and  fhat  of  the  "  opentivcit"  in 

cM  eitics  of  Europe,  must  forcibly  impress  every  intel. 

g^  igtnt  aod  InimaBe  mind.    Here^  instead  of  poor,  emaci- 

^leii  sod  haggard  forms,  and  visages  worn  out  with  sleep- 

%^m  snd  never  ceasing  toil,  all  appeared  blooming,  di^ter- 

fU  umI  healthy. 

la  no  city  m  oar  country  can  be  found  so  great  a  pro- 
^KjrtiaB  of  young,  healthy  and  neatly  clad  people.  A- 
voBg  the  whole  populace,  I  saw  not  a  single  pauper  or 
beggar.  What  a  contrast  this  with  the  ragged,  sickly, 
MIgiily  fhouaandSy  that  throng  the  streets  of  Manchester 
ind  Leeds! 

OaSStniday  eve,  the  walks  were  filled  with  young 
"Mist,''  as  they  may  well  be  called,  neatly,  and  many 
of  tbem  even  elegantly  dressed,  presenting  those  native 
dsecBcies,  proprieties,  and  even  graces  of  manner  and 
Bovemenl,  which  many  of  the  highborn  and  fashionable 
belles  of  Broadway  might  advantageously  copy> 

Win  ever  heard  of  a  literary  journal  conducted  by 
hetarj  girls  in  any  other  country  or  place?  In  the  city 
of  Lowell  is  issued  a  neat  little  mcmthly  sheet  called 
"  Ths  Lownx  OmcAnro,"  written,  edited  and  publish- 
«d  by  4m  workhsg  girls  in  the  ^tories ! 

In  mir.  Lawrence's  woolen  establishment,  there  are 
CBopIoyed  550  females,  and  about  250  males.  In  the  dif- 
iereBt  fisclories  of  the  city  are  6,295  females  and  2,345 
BBks.  Musf  of  the  girls  who,  when  they  came  to  Lo- 
irdl,  bad  left  their  parents  in  poverty  and  distress,  have, 
by  their  diligence  at  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  removed 
from  flieir  grey  hairs  the  pressure  of  penury,  and  ren- 
docd  Iheir  last  dajrs  comfortable  and  happy.  Some  have 
cvea  been  able  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  recover  from 
siicBfltioa  fbeir  patrimonial  inheritances.  The  girlsusu- 
ally  reeehre  fhwi  $1  to  $2. 50  per  week  with  their  board, 
sssUng  as  average  of  about  $1 .75.  There  is  a  Savings 
Bsnk  hi  iriiieh  they  deposite  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  wages^  bearing  interest.  In  their  moral  condition 
and  chamctet,  the  operatives  of  both  sexes  are  not  infe- 
rior lo  soy  poilion  of  the  community.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  tfzeetoi  are  full  of  young  people  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bdli^  waDdag  in  orderly  procession  to  their  respec- 
tive 8bdiI^  schools  and  churches. 

The  Ih^oriesia  Lowell  were  commenced  in  1825. 
There  are  now  thirty-three  in  successful  operation. 
Hiere  are  8  establishments  for  calico  printing,  besides 
which  are  powder,  flannel,  blanket,  batting,  and  paper 
millfli,  grist  and  saw  mills,  foundries,  &c.  The  total 
number  of  yards  of  cloth  (cotton  and  woolen)  manufac- 
tned  in  a  year  by  all  the  mills  is  74,146,600,  which 
aaomits  to  230,000  yards  per  day. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  hospitable  and  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Lawxbtc^  I  cannot  but  remember  the  deep  interest 
he  maaifiBited  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  rearing 
of  riieep.  On  the  centre  table  of  his  q>lendid  parlor  lay, 
hi  elegant  bindinga,  the  three  volumes  of  the  <<  Transac- 
tions of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  two 
volmnes  on  the  <<  Domestic  Animals  of  £ngland,  with 


ON  THE  YOLK  OF  WOOL. 


I  observed  nothing  novel  in  my  hasty  journey  home, 
throi^  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
aerosB  the  Green  Mountains,  except  the  mode  of  quarry- 
ing tJM  granite  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  very  common 
BK  of  it  in  sections  of  that  state.  In  separating  the  blocks 
from  the  mass,  small  holes  are  drilled  in  a  straight  line 
a  few  inches  asunder,  into  which  wedges  are  inserted, 
which  being  gently  and  evenly  driven,  sever  blocks  of 
siy  required  length ;  these  may  be  afterwards  subdivid- 
ed in  the  Bsme  way.  So  easily  is  this  hard  material  quar- 
ried, and  so  easily  wrought,  that  it  is  considered  in  ma- 
>7  parts  of  the  state,  the  cheapest  material  for  posts  and 
ftitares  requiring  strength.  As  we  passed  along  the 
road,  I  saw  great  quantities  of  these  posts  in  the  railing 
of  bridges,  viadncta^  ornamental  fences,  and  common 
idds  eadosed  with  these  granite  posts,  into  which  are 
filed  wooden  rails.  The  price  of  these  posts  varies  ac- 
eonfisf  to  finish  and  size.  Small  plain  posts  may  be 
tmialied  fbra  shilling  a  piece.  Crossing  the  Green 
Mmnsielns,  I  reached  home  safely,  and  was  not  at  all 
^iiaeaaed  to  think  of  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the 

Solomon  W.  Jjewett. 

ir«9»rMg»,  FT.  My  20,  1844. 


Messrs.  Editors — This  substance  is  also  called  «fc«, 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  with  much  pro- 
priety, as  it  is  continually  eking  or  oo2ing  out  of  the 
skin.  The  words  eke  and  yolk,  or  yoke  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly pronounced,  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
eacy  which  in  their  language,  is  pronounced  €Ck€,  So 
that  between  the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation,  the  two 
words  tke  and  j^'olk  or  yoke,  are  made  out  of  the  samtf ' 
word.  In  the  present  state  of  the  English  language,  the 
word  eke  seems  to  define  this  secretion  of  the  skin  with 
pi*opriety, '  and  the  words  yolk  or  yoke  seem  to  be  the 
Yorkshire  dialect  for  the  same  thing. 

The  yolk  of  wool  is  a  kind  of  soap  which  is  composed 
of  potash  and  an  adhesive  oil,  and  the  potash  is  super-sa- 
turated with  this  oil,  and  to  it  are  added  small  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  acetate  of  potash,  muriate  of  pot- 
ash and  lime.  That  it  is  principally  a  soap,  in  which 
the  alkali  is  super-saturated  with  oil,  any  person  may 
convince  themselves  by  putting  some  alkali,  either 'pot- 
ash or  soda,  into  some  rain  water,  and  washing  some 
eky  wool  in  it.  The  eke  will  be  turned  into  a  perfect 
soap,  and  the  wool  made  clean  with  the  greatest  ease. 
^The  uses  of  the  yolk  appear  to  be  as  many  as  three: 

First— it  makes  the  wool  soft  and  lively.  Hence  that 
kind  of  yolk  which  is  most  abundantly  saturated  with  the 
adhesive  oil  is  best.  It  will  then  adhere  to  flie  ends  of 
the  wool  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  near  the  skin;  and 
every  part  of  the  wool  will  be  kept  lively— whereas,  if 
the  yolk  is  almost  nothing  but  a  mere  soap,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  the  yolk  of  some  Idnds  of  sheep,  it  will 
be  washed  by  the  rain  out  of  the  ends  of  the  wool,  and 
such  ends  of  the  wool  will  become  dead  as  it  is  termed, 
and  will  felt  unevenly. 

Second— the  yolk  forms  a  defence  against  the  wenOier. 
If  it  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  will  not  be  washed  out  by 
the  rain,  it  will  be  for  the  sheep  a  complete  coat  of  mail, 
and  it  must  be  a  severe  storm  of  rain  or  snow  which  will 
completely  wet  through  such  a  fleece.  In  Scotland,  af- 
ter the  lambs  have  been  weaned  in  autumn,  it  has  been 
customary  to  milk  the  ewes  a  few  weeks,  and  from  tiieir 
milk  to  make  a  quantity  of  butter,  and  then  mixing  this 
butter  with  tar,  say  two  or  three  parts  of  butter  with  one 
of  tar,  they  prepare  a  kind  of  artificial  yolk  in  order  to 
soften  the  wool  and  defend  the  sheep  against  their  wintry 
rains  and  snows. 

If  they  find  it  profitable  to  take  so  much  pains  to  make 
this  artificial  yolk,  how  carefully  should  he  who  owns 
merinoes, 'breed  fhem  together  so  as  to  preserve  the  pro- 
per quantity  and  quality  of  the  yolk  upon  his  sheep  T  and 
if  tliere  is  any  tepee  ial  reason  for  preserving  merinoes 
pure,  it  is  the  preservation  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  yolk. 

Third— 4here  is  very  little  taste  to  the  yolk,  and  yet  it 
appears  to  be  in  some  measure  a  defence  against  flies  and 
worms.  The  tick  seems  to  be  the  only  animal  which 
can  live  comfortably  in  pure  yolk  of  wool.  No  fly  of 
North  America  will  lay  its  eggs  in  pure  yolk  of  wool  of 
the  merino.  It  is  only  when  the  yolk  is  mixed  with 
blood  or  mucus  or  some  other  animal  matter,  that  the  fly 
wiU  deposit  eggs  which  will  make  worms.  The  sheep 
of  England  are  very  much  troubled  with  maggots  coming 
from  eggs  deposited  by  the  fly  in  the  wool  itself.  But 
it  would  seem  that  they  must  have  some  different  fly 
Arom  what  is  found  in  America;  for  British  sheep  in 
America  are  not  troubled  in  this  manner.  And  after 
wool  is  shorn,  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  moths  so  long 
as  the  yolk  is  left  in  it.  This  to  the  wool  buyer  is  a  very 
useful  property  of  yolk.  And  he  always  buys  it,  making 
proper  allowance  for  yolk  and  dirt,  and  buys  it  readily 
when  it  is  black  with  yolk,  Icnowing  it  to  be  good;  and 
all  the  compliments  for  clean  wool  which  are  purchased 
by  raising  sheep  which  are  deficient  in  this  useful  arti 
de  are  dearly  bought.  .  C.  D. 


Cotton  Crop  or  Florida. — A  letter  fromG.  F.  Bait 
zell,   Esq.,  dated  Oakley  Hill,  July  24,  says— « Ths 
planters  of  this  country  will  again  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  caterpillar,  lessening  the  crop  of  the  staple  to  one- 
third  of  their  expectations  two  weeks  ago.'> 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

BT  ALTAED   h.  KEHNEDT. 

That  the  ignorance  of  true  theories  and  improTed  pro- 
ceases  of  agriculture,  which  prevails  in  nuMt  sections  of 
our  country,  can  be  radically  removed  only  by  establish- 
ing agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  is  a  proposition 
that  receives  the  universal  assent  of  intelligent  men.  The' 
question  on  the  neeesaUy  of  these  institutions,  is  settled 
^throughout  the  civilized  world.    Our  duty  now  manifest- 
ly is,  to  adopt  the  best  plan,  and  then  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion forthwith.     This  duty  is  of  no  mean  proportions. 
The  causes  of  the  difficulties,  changes  and  fkilures  of  likej 
projects,  must  be  well  studied  ere  we  can  expect  to  pro-  < 
fit  sufflcientJy  by  their  experience  to  avoid  their  fate.' 
That  these  difficulties  are  not  invariably  fatal,  is  evidenced ! 
in  the  continued  and  flourishing  existence  of  schools,' 
which  are  widely  illuminating  the  toil  of  the  cultivator. ! 
We  propose  to  sketch  a  few  interesting  particulars  of  the , 
most  prominent  of  these  institutions.    They  may  be  mo^tj 
conveniently  treated  under  two  heads.     Those  which,  to 
an  acatUtnical  course,  unite  the  theory  and  practice  of  ag- 
riculture, and  those  which  teach  agriculture  only. 

The  schools  of  the  first  class,  are  based  upon  the  Insti- 
tution at  Hofwy],  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direction  of 
its  noble  founder,  the  philanthropic  M.  de  Fell  on  berg.  * 
It  consists  of  three  schools,  literary,  agricultural  and  in- 
termediate. In  addition,  lectures  to  teachers  are  annual- 
ly given.  The  literary  school  commenced  by  the  Intro- ! 
duction  of  three  children  into  tlie  family  of  the  principal. ! 
In  1807  the  first  building  was  erected  for  it.  In  a  few  > 
years  the  number  of  professors  gnulually  increased  to  20, 
and  the  pupils  to  80.  The  stuiUes  comprise,  in  addition 
to  those  taught  in  our  colleges,  music,  dancing,  fencing 
and  cabinet-making.  The  latter  gives  facility  in  the  use 
of  tools,  incites  habits  of  industry;  and  as  the  product  of 
the  student's  labor  becomes  his  own,  and  is  generally 
sent  home  as  a  present,  neatness  of  execution  and  filial 
affection  arc  encouraged. 

The  object  of  the  Agricultural  School  is  to  afford  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  ex- 
cellent education,  while  they  gain  a  practical  &miliarity 
with  the  most  improved  farming  processes.  This  was 
commenced  in  1808,  under  the  most  unfavorable  auspices. 
The  children  were  of  the  worst  possible  description — 
brought  up  in  idleness,  they  were  literally  taken  from 
the  hedges  and  highways.  Yet  by  receiving  a  few  at  the 
.onset  and  slowly  increasing  the  number  as  the  first  be- 
came sulyeet  to  the  admirable  discipline,  a  perseverance 
that  nothing  could  daunt,  has  successfully  established  an 
institution  whose  benefits  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  friends  of  education  every  where. 

'<  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  an  early  age,  there  being 
however,  no  fixed  limits,  and  are  expected  to  remain  un- 
til 21,  if  supported  gratuitously.  By  so  doing,  they 
would  be  enabled  by  their  manual  labor  to  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance  and  education,  so  as  to  leave 
the  institution  without  pecuniary  obligation.  They  would 
besides,  be  detained  beyond  what  is  considered  the  most 
critical  age.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  difficult  to 
induce  this  lengthened  stay,  the  actual  expediency  of 
Which  must  depend  so  much  upon  individual  circum- 
stances. In  addition  to  tlie  gratuitous  pupils,  others  are 
taken,  who  pay  in  part  or  entirely  for  their  education. 
In  summer,  the  time  occupied  in  labor  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours  per  day,  anil  in  instruction  from  two  to  four 
hours.  In  winter,  the  amount  of  labor  is  less,  and  of 
study  more.  During  the  time  of  harvest  and  hay>ma- 
king,  the  instruction  is  omitted  altogether." 

In  winter,  the  hours  not  devoted  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
threshing,  and  other  farm  labor,  are  employed  in  the  ag- 
ricultural machine  shop,  in  ni?aking  baskets,  straw  mats, 
in  selecting  seetls  an<l  in  breaking  stone  for  repairing 
roads.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  labor  on  their  own 
account.     Each  has  a  small  portion  of  land  for  the  cul- 

*  For  an  acquaintance  with  this  diatio^uished  man  and  his 
noble  andenaking,  the  English  reader  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Rev  W.  C.  Wood  bridge,  Editor  «'  Annals  of  Education."  to 
Prof  A.  D.  Bachc,  in  his  able  Report  to  the  Councils  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  Education  in  Euronpi  and  to  *■  Letters  from  Hofwy  1, 
by  a  parent,"  London,  1843.  From  these  authorities  we  have 
freely  quoted. 


lore  of  vegetables  tad  tuwtn,  the  pxoflts  of  which  m 
his  own* 

As  an  example  of  inci4etUiU  instraction,  we  ssbjoia  the 
following : 

« In  laytag  out  the  ground  for  ditlereot  cropg,  for 
planting,  or  for  spreading  manure,  care  is  tsken  in  deter- 
mining the  points,  in  drawing  the  lines  psralle],  in  oea. 
wring  the  distances,  and  the  intervals  of  the  plants  with 
the  eye  or  by  paces.  The  number  of  plants  or  heaps  d 
manure  is  calculated,  and  the  whole  is  a  lesion  in^eo- 
metiy  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  ao  exercise  of  accwicf 
and  foresight." 

« In  cutting  the  trenches  for  watering  an  artificial  on. 
dow,  the  level  of  diflerent  portions  is  obssnred  by  some; 
others  trace  the  lines  in  such  a  mauner  that  the  vaier 
shall  perform  the  circuitous  route  necessary  to  apply  ih« 
whole  of  a  given  space  without  descending  below  its  lerei: 
and  others  still  place  the  sluices  necessary  to  prereotezees 
in  one  part  or  deficiency  in  another.  Ail  these  open- 
tions  are  practical  lessons  upon  the  laws  of  gravicatioB, 
and  are  often  employed  in  the  most  striking  manner  v> 
lead  the  pupil  to  the  existence  and  infloenee  of  tbii  nai- 
versal  agent.  If  the  pupils  are  engaged  gathering  the 
stones  out  of  the  fields,  these  become  the  subjects  of  exa- 
mination, first  in  reference  to  color,  hardness  and  (extnre, 
then  the  uses  to  which  they  are  respectively  applicable, 
and  finally  their  name,  either  in  the  momesls  of  rest,  or 
in  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  instructions  ttcs 
received,  are  recalled  almost  involuntarily  at  erei}*  freiii 
operation  of  the  same  sort;  and  such  associations serre  to 
divest  this  lowest  of  agricultural  occupatioai  of  its  purely 
mechanical  character." 

'*  If  they  are  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  the  jaae, 
characteristic^  and  qualities  of  each  one  sre  aiade  the 
subject  of  remark.  The  reUitive  effect  of  sun  and  air  u! 
moisture  and  cultivation,  upon,these  plants,  and  those  of 
a  useful  nature,  is  necessarily  brought  to  view  by  the  ob- 
servation of  the  pupil,  and  by  theinstructioosfiren  him. 
and  inferences  are  then  drawii  as  to  the  best,  mode  of 
exterminating  tliem." 

The  intermediate  school  was  established  to  supply  u 
education  for  the  sons  of  the  «  middliog  classes,"  in  i 
style  correspondent  to  thai  of  the  parental  roof.  Free 
from  the  glare  and  show  that  frequently  attach  ihemseK^ 
to  boarding  schools,  and  give  the  pupils  fondness  for 
fashion  and  extravagance,  that  ill  comports  with  home  no- 
tions.   Farm  labor,  however,  forms  no  part  of  the  cociw. 

The  success  of  Hofwy  1  led  a  number  of  wealthy  frienJs 
of  agriculture  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  among  whom  vas 
Earl  Spencer,  to  project  a  similar  establishment  there 
This  Icil  to  the  InsUtute  at  Templemoyle,  6  miles  from 
Londonderry.  Believing  that  similar  benefits  would  tf- 
crue,  it  was  proposed,  as  at  Hofwyl,  to  establish  botli  i 
Literary  and  an  Agricultural  CoUege.*  This  was  abia- 
doned  after  much  expense  haul  been  incurred,  and  mea- 
ergies  of  (he  Company  direeted  to  (he  latter.  K  «^f 
however,  a  school  for  special  iostractioa,  since  the  0{- 
lish  branches  and  mathemaUcs  are  taugh(  In  conDeelion 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  agricoltore.  Pop"* 
are  received  from  16  to  17  yean  of  age;  and  3  years^ 
considered  sufficient  to  complete  the  coarse,  u  i^y 
66  young  men  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  uo- 
rough  management  of  farms.  The  annual  ^arge  ^ 
maintenance  and  tuiUon  (about  $50,)  is  not  »'™<=;i*°' T 
their  support.  For  convenience,  the  pupils  are  tli^w« ; 
one  half  being  with  the  teacher,  the  other  m  the  ne^, 
thus  working  and  studying  alternately.  Ten  hours  a  uay 
are  thus  appropriateil. 

«  The  direction  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  aibscn- 
bers,  each  of  whom  pays  $10  per  aniium,  and  ^^°^^^ 
liave  the  power  of  proposing  pupils.  The  imw  ' 
control  is  divided  between  the  AgricuUural  Ma«" 
farmer,  who  regulates  the  agricultural  »^»?,;*^^rler, 
Master  who  divides  the  time  of  pupils  with  P«  "^^j^. 
and  the  Matron  who  lias  charge  of  the  domestic  econ 

•  To  establish  the  schools,  one  hundred  andjUt^J  J  ^. 
of  $135  each  were  aabscribed  by  different  Cones'"  ^j^^fc- 
vidua U,  and  $6,0C0  were  subsequently  s™*"*'?,  J,  donatica' 
tlon  of  the  builAngs  at  Templemoyle.  Vanous  otiitt  ecu 
have  been  made.— [Bache's  Report. 
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y\  fbe  ntiMhihment  under  tho  directioo  of  the  farmer 
^nd  ixutrudor.*' 

The  leliool  at  Templemoyle  is  a  most  gratifying  ex- 
•.nple  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  few  ardent  friends  of 
tae  tanner  vMhavi  LegUkUive  aid.    On  a  farm  of  150 
lerej,  and  with  a  system  whose  details  are  marked  by 
{[real  simplicity,  an  Institution  has  been  formed,  of  the 
bil^est  pnctical  benefit.     The  advantages  derived  during 
liie  27  yean  of  its  existence  have  enlisted  the  entire  com- 
saaity  in  its  iavor;  and  seldom  have  we  been  more  gra- 
tified than  in  hearing  the  encomiums  passed  upon  both 
vhool  and  pupils  by  former  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
kooJ-— a  gnti&cation  of  course  mainly  derived  from  the 
udcipation  that  (has  encouraged  the  farmers  of  ouc  be- 
loved eonntcy  would  be  quick  to  furnish  their  own  sons 
irith  similar  instruction  here. 
Ciaew  2J.  Schools  for  special  instruction. 
As  an  nxnmple  of  what  has  been  done,  and  shall  we 
Dot  say,  n^  be  done  ?  when  Agricultural  Societies,  aided 
hy   goveaimtni,  exert  themselves,  <'  The  Agricultural 
IflstitBte  of  Wirtemburg,*'  is  well  deser^'ing  a  notice.  This 
was  tanmlml  in  1817  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Wir- 
temboflCi  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  devoted  a 
royal  seat  with  extensive  bnildings  to  the  purposes  of  the 
lasthotion*     There  are  two  departments — in  the  higher, 
the  oticd  is  less  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity  in 
tke  opcniiOBS  of  agriculture,  than  the  knowledge  requi- 
red to  ■H>€fintend  them;  while  in  the  lower,  the  prac- 
lioe  is  tihe  dbief  end.    In  the  higher,  for  tuition  natives 
f^T  ^iO!»  foreigners  $120  per  annum;  and  for  meals,  &c., 
psid  ia  adTmnce  to  the  Steward,  $40.    In  the  lower,  na- 
dves  sre  admitted  gratis,  if  their  circumstances  require 
t,  oOfcsi  wise  $40  for  three  years.    The  officers  are  ap- 
pelated \ij  flie  Agricultural  Society.    The  Director  is  an 
isstmelQC;  there  are  also  a  treasurer,  4  regular  and  4  ex- 
traordteMiT  professors,  besides  an  overseer  and  steward; 
saabcr  m  ttndents  in  J837  was  99.    Applicants  for  ad- 
mission Most  be  17  years  of  age,  and  possess  tho  neces- 
ury  qtontlflcntions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  course.  The 
pBpUn  of  iha  lower  school  are  engaged  in  operations  on 
the  tartn^  gazte^  Blc.     Th^y  also  attend  certain  of  the 
lecture*  girsa  to  Qm  higher  classes,  and  receive  instruc- 
tioa  irlico  not  engaged  in  labor.  They  are  paid  for  work 
doD«y  by  irbieb  &ey  are  enabled  to  defray  the  expense 
of  maintwiaace.     Those  who  display  great  skill  and  in- 
tfaistry,  Tseaive  premiums. 

The  agricnltual  coarse  of  the  higher  school  generally 
nquires  two  years.  The  same  period  is  required  for 
that  oi/bratry. 

Bcaaebss  of  special  theoretical  instruction : 
l»AgfiaiUw€,  Geoer^  principles  of  farming  and 
hnilh  iiMhii,  including  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  breed- 
iag  of  rsHls,  growing  of  wool,  rearing  of  horses,  raising 
of  siik*«anns,  arrangement  and  direction  of  farms,  esti- 
aition  of  die  value  of  farms,  book-keeping. 

2.  Fltnttry.    Encyclopedia  of  forestry,  botany  of  for- 
etdtars  and  superintendence  of  forests,  guard  of  for- 

raatiag,  taxation,  oses  of  forests,  technology,  laws 
asd  KgalBtioos,  accounts,  and  technical  correspondence 
relating  lo  forests. 

3.  jtomsry  brancku.    Veterinary    arf,    agricultural 
technology,  especially  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar, 
^viB|^  vinegar  making  and  distilling.     The  conslruc- 
tion  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works. 


1.  Tht  Kalvral  Sciences,  Geology,  physiology  of 
ftes,  botany  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  nat- 
lol  hialoty  of  aninuds  beneficial  or  noxious  to  plants  and 
kees.  Gaeral  chemistry,  and  its  applications  to  a^ri- 
calmrv-,  physics  and  meteorology. 

2.  UeikemtUict,    Theoretical  and  practical  geometry, 
'■"^*"  of  trigonometry,  arithmetic,  elements  of  alge- 


of  sheep  are  kept;  agricultural  implements  are  made  in  a 
work-shop  attached ;  collections  of  seed  are  made  for  lee 
tures  and  sales — ^useful  seeds  are  distributed  throughou* 
the  country.    There  are  collections  of  soils  for  analysei> 
and  lectures;  philosophical  apparatus,  library  and  labo 
ratory;  also  a  cider  press,  beet  sugar  manufactor}',  brew 
ery,  distillery  and  vinegar  manufactory. 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  much  beyond 
our  intended  limits.     We  have  written  that  the  reader, 
knowing  what  has  been  done,  may  be  the  better  enabled^ 
to  form  a  tangible  idea  of  w?uU  he  should  <issis$  in  doing, 
viz :  blessing  our  country  xcUk  /iVe  Institutions. 

PhUadelphia,  My,  1844. 


TlM  farm  of  960  acres  is  thus  diviiled;  arable  land  501 ; 
■sirlow,  212;  fields  set  apart  for  experiment,  33;  wood- 
oady  13;  nnrsery,  67;  hop  plantation,  2;  botanical  gar- 
Ics^  14;  gxoond  for  pupils  in  plowing,  2;  garden,  1 ;  oth- 
ennse  appropriated,  85. 

For  the  fiirther  advantage  of  pupils,  the  arable  land  is 
cattifited  aeeording  to  five  difierent  rotations;  a  large 
<odcofcattleofiliiiercatbresds,foreigaand  domestic,  and 


LETTER  FROM  RICHMOND 

Of  Stolen  Island,  New-York,  to  Ms  friend  Solon  Robin- 
son, qf  Indiana.    Dated  at  Oakland  Farm,  My  4, 1844. 

BxAa  Sir — ^I  have  been  some  time  in  your  debt,  and  I 
now  set  down  to  discharge  the  obligation,  by  answeriaip 
your  last  agreeable  letter.  In  this  part  of  the  oountiy^ 
the  season  has  been  favorable,  the  crops  in  general  look 
well,  and  the  in-gathering  has  commenced  earlier  than 
usual.  Although  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  I  am  enabled  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  day  to  yon,  because  my  (arm  la- 
borers have  been  allowed  to  absent  themselves  and  par- 
take  of  the  festivities  and  amusements  of  our  national  an- 
nirenaryat  a  neighboruig  village.  The  day  is  delight- 
fully clear,  cool  and  pleasant,  and  all  nature  pots  on  a 
smiling  aspect.  When  I  look  upon  the  fields  teesslpg 
with  bountiful  crops,  and  the  whole  country  bleased  wMk 
peace  and  plenty,  I  feel  Qiat  we  oaght  to  be  very  thaak« 
ful  to  the  **  Good  Supreme,'^  who  halh  placed  as  In  Ihia 
Gsvored  land,  and  rewarded  our  labors  with  abuaduioa. 

In  your  last  letter,  (Culc  for  March,  1844,  p.  92,) 
among  other  remarkable  facts  in  relation  to  the  wssteni 
lands  and  prairies,  you  mention  a  cause  of  siekneis  in  tiie 
wooden  curbs  of  wells.  This  is  doubtless  the  cas^  and 
permit  me  to  point  out  the  remedy,  which  may  be  easily 
applied.  If  the  lower  section  of  the  curb,  beneath  and 
above  the  water,  was  completely  burnt  or  charred  before 
being  sunk,  it  would  preserve  the  wood  and  sfveeten  (ho 
water.  Within  my  memory,  no  vessel  going  on  a  long 
voyage,  could  preserve  the  water  pure  and  free  from  tho 
smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  also  pro- 
duces the  bilge  water  effluvium  from  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
Water  contained  a  length  of  time  in  casks  of  sound  oak 
wood,  will  nevertheless  have  a  bilge  water  taste  and 
odor.  I  recollect  some  forty  years  ago  being  invited  on 
board  a  vessel  returned  Arom  a  voyage  to  the  West  In- 
dies. The  captain,  as  was  then  the  custom,  presented 
his  bottle  of  Jamaica  spirits  which  was  mixed  with  wa- 
ter so  nauseous  from  the  bilge  water  smell,  that  I  could 
not  drink  it.  I  was  laughed  at  as  a  land  lubber,  for  not 
being  able  to  stomach  the  mixture.  The  captain  and 
crew  from  habit  were  unconscious  of  its  unpleasant  and 
unwholesome  qualities.  Sickness  sooner  or  later  follows 
the  use  of  such  water.  I  could  point  out  some  remarka- 
ble cases  of  sickness  on  ship-board,  of  fevers  and  scnrvy, 
from  the  drinking  of  similar  foul  water  in  former  times. 
But  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  subject  is  now  well  under- 
stood, and  the  evil  is  remedied  by  charring  the  inside  of 
water  casks.  The  same  process  applied  to  your  wooden 
curbs,  would  have  the  same  efiect,  but  they  should  be 
charred  inside  and  out.  This  may  be  done  by  homing 
brush,  straw,  or  prairie  grass  in  and  around  the  curb  nn- 
til  it  becomes  completely  charred,  and  then  it  will'  last 
for  ages.  A  swab  with  water  as  used  by  coopers,  can  be 
applied  to  prevent  burning  too  deep. 

One  other  means  of  promoting  health  in  the  familiep 
of  your  western  settlers  and  log  cabins,  would   be  to 
whitewash  the  houses  and  fences.    I  presume  the  article 
of  lime  can  be  procured,  as  I  know  limestone  aboundr 
in  all  the  country  around  >ou.     Applying  a  white  color 
to  houses  in  the  country,  either  of  white  lead  or  white 
wash,  makes  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
green  of  the  grass  and  trees,  and  gives  an  air  of  eleva 
tion  and  liveliness  to  the  scene.    I  remember  bemg  im 
pressed  with  these  ideas,  when  in  my  younger  ilays,  I  firs^ 

*  "Father  of  light  and  lift*,  thou  Oooo  Svpbbmb."— Thompson'v 
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traveled  through  your  native  State  of  Conneetieot.  In 
passing  north  from  Hartford,  the  scene  suddenly  clianged, 
and  the  houses  and  bams  were  either  not  painted,  or 
painted  with  a  dingy  red  or  ochre  color,  and  upon  inqui- 
ry I  found  that  I  had  passe<l  the  State  line,  and  was  in 
Massachusetts.  This  kind  of  paint  gives  a  dirty  and 
sombre  appearance  to  buildings.  Whitewash  is  a  cheap- 
er application  than  white  lead,  but  then  it  is  sooner  and 
easier  applied,  and  must  be  annually  renewed.  The  re- 
ewal  however,  promotes  the  healthiness  of  the  locality 
where  it  is  applied.  On  this  Island,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, rich  and  poor,  whitewash  their  houses  inside  and 
out,  and  you  may  see  bams  and  other  out-houses,  and 
long  lines  of  fences  about  ganlens  and  along  the  public 
roads  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  It  promotes  clean- 
liness and  health,  and  preserves  the  wood  to  which  it  is 
applied.  To  prevent  its  being  washed  off  by  rains,  I 
slack  the  lime  with  hot  brine,  or  boiling  salt  water. 

The  want  of  fencing  timber  to  enclose  fiurms  upon 
your  western  prairies,  caused  me,  in  a  former  letter,  to 
propose  the  propagation  of  forest  trees  for  shade  and  fen- 
cing. The  yellow  locust  tree  you  say  is  indigenous 
there.  I  also  named  the  red  cedar  (Junipems  Virginia- 
nns,)  because  I  had  seen  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Ooltivator  an  inquiry  for  the  seeds  to  be  planted  on  the 
prairies,  and  I  could  fiimish  you  with  them.  Since  you 
have  the  locust,  why  not  pro|>ogate  it  from  the  seed,  and 
in  a  short  time,  portions  of  the  prairies  will  be  timbered 
with  a  valuable  tree,  and  one  easily  raised. 

But  at  present,  as  you  have  not  the  timber,  Isrms 
might  be  enclosed  and  divided  into  lots  by  earthen  sod- 
ded walls.  Some  years  ago  I  employed  an  Irishman 
who  divided  a  field  by  such  an  embankment.  Taking 
off  the  sod  in  the  line  of  his  wall,  three  feet  wide  with  a 
spade,  he  laid  the  square  portions  on  one  side,  and  then 
dug  a  trench,  heaping  tibe  contents  on  the  other,  and 
when  of  sofflcient  height,  covering  the  mound  with  the 
sward. 

Thus,  on  your  prairie  lands,  where  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions from  rocks  or  stones  or  stumps,  and  where  the 
sward  is  matted  together  by  many  roots,  such  enclosures 
may  be  easily  effscteil.  Now  suppose  a  site  selected  for 
a  house  on  a  prairie,  and  one  or  two  acres  for  a  garden 
and  out- houses,  thus  enclosed,  and  locust  seed  or  acbms, 
or  chestnuts  or  walnuts,  planted  on  the  embankment.  In 
a  few  years  a  growth  of  young  trees  would  surround  the 
premises,  add  utility  to  beauty,  and  tend  to  fix  your  no- 
mad or  wandering  population,  and  lead  to  other  per- 
jnanent  improvements.  But  these,  I  apprehend,  are  re- 
mote, as  long  as  so  much  new  land  lies  still  ihrther  west, 
which  will  entice  the  adventurous  pioneers  until  the  Pacific 
ocean  arrests  their  course.  Substantial  improvements 
cannot  take  place  with  a  moving  population.  Farmers 
must  have  strongeir  local  attachments  to  effect  such  im- 
provements, and  induce  others  to  unite  with  a  laudable 
pride  in  making  the  country  to  smile  with  an  improved 
and  flourishing  agriculture. 

But  under  existing  circumstances,  the  prairies  would 
probably  be  turned  to  best  account  in  raising  sheep  and 
cattle,  converting  the  grass  into  beef  and  wool.  Those 
animals,  however,  reserved  for  domestic  purposes,  as  a 
ftw  sheep  for  mutton,  and  cows  for  their  milk,  if  kept 
within  enclosures,  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  hunt- 
ing them  up  in  the  distant  woodland  or  on  the  naked 
prairies,  or  going  without  milk  and  cream  as  related  in 
your  last  letter,  (Jan.  20lh,  1844.) 

After  the  enclosure  by  earthen  embankments  of  the 
house,  bam  and  garden,  as  proposed  above,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  extend  them  and  make  a  number  of  en- 
closures of  several  acres  each  in  extent,  about  and  near 
the  dwelling-house,  ihat  the  milch  cows  and  calves  and 
sheep  should  bC  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  easily 
driven  up  when  wanted,  and  as  the  pasture  became  short 
in  one  field,  to  be  turned  into  another,  while  the  herds 
of  larger  numbers  were  allowed  a  wider  range  ? 

The  fkrmers  in  these  parts,  where  land  is  dear,  labor 
high,  and  produce  low,  complain  that  they  are  imdersold 
in  their  customary  markets  by  the  abuntiance  of  agricul- 
fnral  produce  pouring  in  upon  them  from  the  cheap  lands 
and  rich  soil  of  the  teeming  west.  This,  though  a  gen- 
eral blessing,  is  in  some  cases  a  local  injury.    My  neigh- 1 


bor  who  was  so  skeptiesl  about  your  cottivBliag  m  a» 
flehl  500  acres  of  wheat  or  Indian  com,  is  now  inclined 
to  sell  out  and  go  west.  He  is  much  diseonnged  with 
toiling  firom  year  to  year  and  not  going  ahead.  He  tai- 
ses  an  ample  amount  of  grass  and  grain  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  several  years  past,  if  he  wanted  to  tell 
any  of  his  produce,  the  price  was  so  low  that  it  did  not 
pay  the  cost  of  labor  and  manure.  He  would  take  the 
Cultivator  if  he  was  settled  in  his  mind  whither  he 
should  go.  His  land  is  worth  $100  an  acre,  hot  be  vill 
not  readily  find  a  purchaser  who  would  occapy  it  for 
mere  fisrming  purposes,  at  the  present  price  of  agricnlto- 
ral  prodoctions ;  but  for  an  amateur  &rraer  it  would  be  tn 
eligible  location  on  account  of  its  elevation,  giadoj 
slope  to  the  water,  and  its  beautiful  and  commanding  sea 
prospect. 

Farewell  for  the  present.  I  wonH  vote  for  John  Ty- 
ler, because,  among  other  reasons,  he  improperly  tomed 
you  out  as  Post-Master,  a  situation  in  which  yon  wasdo- 
ing  more  good  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  than  he  In  all 
his  admihistratiott.    Again  I  say  farewell. 

RlCHMOlTD. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXCHANGES  FOR  FARMERS. 


Messrs.  EDrroiis — ^No  class  of  the  commimity  woold 
probably  be  more  benefited  by  a  general  syitem  of  ex- 
changes in  works  of  nature  and  art,  than  fanners.  Be- 
sides being  the  largest  class,  and  as  individuali  equally 
interested  with  any  other,  in  general  improvement,  their 
profession  leads  them  more  direcfly  and  practically  Gm 
any  other,  to  operating  among  the  works,  and  of  coone, 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  Among  the  almost  endless  rarie- 
ty  of  specimens  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whieh  mi^ht 
profitably  be  articles  of  exchange,  seeds  would  be  among 
the  most  instructive  and  useful;  and  certainly  not  less » 
to  the  farmer  than  the  botanist.  Nor  would  his  interest 
be  confined  to  the  seeds  of  plants  which  are,  or  may  be 
cultivated.  As  it  is  frequentty  useful  to  know  our  ene- 
mies, &rmer»>would  often  be  t>enefited  by  a  more  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  plants  which  annoy  them.  A 
knowledge  of  the  classes,  or  natural  familUs  of  planU,  ii 
exceedingly  useful  to  fkrmers.  This  can  only  be  acqai- 
red  by  an  acquaintance  with  individuals,  in  their  different 
relations,  and  especially  in  their  fruit  or  seeds. 

As  an  example  of  the  ease  and  extent  to  which  ex- 
changes in  such  specimens,  xnay  be  iastituted,  a  propo^l} 
a  year  or  two  since,  in  some  paper  or  papers,  for  young 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  collect  the  seeds 
of  plants,  embracing  forest  txees,  firuit  trees,  weeds,  kc-t 
brought  a  collection  of  some  thirty  kinds  from  a  lad  in 
Ohio,  to  a  genaeman  in  Philadelphia.  With  the  seeds 
were  q>ecimenB  of  the  leaves  directly,  or  impressions  of 
them  made  by  himself,  usmg-  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  for  the 
ink,  and  his  hand  for  the  press;  an  excellent  process  by 
the  way,  for  conducting  agricultural  exchanges,  to  some 
considerable  extent.  The  process  is  so  simple,  that  a 
child  of  five  years  can  perform  it,  and  as  fiur  as  the  gete- 
ral  texture  and  shape  of  the  leaf  is  concerned,  the  repre- 
sentation is  more  correct,  than  can  be  made  by  any  draw- 
ing or  engraving.  The  leaf  is  used  as  the  type  for  im- 
printing itself. 

In  1785  the  government  of  France  sent  two  men,  the 
elder  and  younger  Michaux,  to  this  country,  where  they 
were  employed  for  eleven  years,  principally  to  ascertam 
what  trees  and  other  vegetables  found  here,  could  be  in- 
troduceil  to  advantage  into  that  country.  It  i*  P^rtt^ 
not  less  interesting  for  American  farmers  to  know  what 
plants  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  could  be  intro- 
duced here  for  their  cultivation.  And  it  most  surely  be 
evident,  that  the  most  instructive,  economical  and  com 
plete  mode  of  ascertaining  this  fiact,  is  by  ^V'^°\^' 
changes  with  all  parU  of  the  world.  In  plants,  with  other 
specimens,  both  of  nature  and  sirt. 

In  no  department  of  agriculture,  probably,  have  great 
er  improvements  been  made  within  a  few  yean  pa*.^ 
none  perhaps,  are  so  great  yet  Co  be  made,  aa  inmaaM» 
In  many  instances,  inexhausUbl<e  deposits,  before  soppo 
sed  to  be  useless,  have  been  resudered  inrtrnmeDtai^^r 
tnally,  in  producing  a  new  creation;  u  ^eyhxre  gir^ 
to  large  tnets  of  landt  previonsry  deemed  worthJess;  u 
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wHait  of  from  flftj  to  a  hundred  dollan  an  acre.    Such, 

jfe  tbe  narl  beds  ia  New-Jersey,  and  some  other  States. 

5ov  suppose  that  q>eeimens  of  marl  ami  all  other  fertlli- 

ting  sobstanees  were  collected  by  those  acquainted  with 

Ihem,  and  sent  to  different  Exchange  Lyceums,  agricul- 

tand  depositories,  or  other  convenient  places  for  ex- 

chsBge,  exhibition,  fcc.,  could  they  hardly  fail  to  lead  to 

be  diseoTery  of  new  deposits  of.  the  same,  or  perhaps 

diflereat  substances,  useful  to  farmers  ? 

AcncttUnral  implements  might  be  much  improved,  and 
fhose  slready  improved,  more  widely  extended  among 
tttioos,  by  scientific  exchanges.    In  some  of  the  oldest 
mmtries,  the  plow  is  to  this  day,  little  more  than  a 
crotchfti  stick,  sometimes  improved  by  pointing  it  with 
jn».    In  Asia  Minor,  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
isd  other  regions  which  were  the  fields  of  the  earliest 
aid  most  interesting  events  recorded  in  history,  agricul- 
tBxal  impleBients  are  of  the  rudest  kinds.    They  contain 
not  only  specimens  of  antiquity,  as  curiosities,  but  ferlili- 
tf  of  woil,  variety  and  richness  of  natural  productions, 
rhich  if  rendered  folly  available,  would  not  only  aid  in 
nising  Hie  inhabftants  from  a  state  of  heathenism  and  se- 
ni-baitarity,  but  by  reciprocating  with  those  advanced  in 
apicoltnre,  in  aitsj,  inteUigenee  and  Christianity,  might 
give  knowledge  to  others,  while  they  received  it  them- 
KJves.     Xot  long  shice,  some  bare-footed  girls  and  boys, 
K»|]ected  frosn  the  streets  of  New- York,  for  and  by  sel- 
catifie  leetnres,  given  weekly,  especially  for  them,  were 
led  to  pvepnre  and  collect  specimens,  both  of  nature  and 
at,  wkieh  have  been  sent  to  different  countries,  especial- 
ly to  Mexico,  and  in  return,  have  brought,  among  other 
yeciusens,  eome  Indian  curiosities,  which  have  interest- 
«l  and  instmeted  great  numbers  of  our  most  intelligent 
fjtiaans.    Such  exchanges,  varied  and  extended,  as  easi- 
ly they  might  be,  and  will  be,  may  introduce  to  Mexico, 
il90  to  Sooth  America,  many  improvements  in  agricultu- 
lal  implements^  and  procure  for  them  some  plant,  mine- 
nl,  or  other  speeimea  from  those  countries  of  mines  and 
of  iaezhanatible  natural  resources,  to  enrich  our  own 
iielda,  bolh  of  agriculture  and  of  general  science. 

But  bow  can  each  exchanges  be  commenced  and  carri- 
ed out  by  and  Ibr  Cumeraf    By  means,  as  simple  and  di- 
rect, as  the  fi^d  is  vast,  and  the  enterprise  grand  and' 
Bagnifleeiit.    If  it  can  be  instituted  between  the  street 
bo>-s  and  girls  m  N^-York,  and  the  ytfung  Mexican  In- 
due, fhe  sons  and  daughters  of  our  intelligent  iiirmers, 
cm  aurely  find  no  obstacle  in  their  way.    One  step  they 
cm  take,  is  io  pick  np,  and  examine  and  preserve  the 
first  pebble  Ihcy  tee,  and  seek  for  an  opportunity  to  learn 
ib  name  and  properties.    Not  unlikely  some  person  may 
tbink  il'  a  great  bargain  to  give  the  owner  the  knowledge 
be  desires,  m  exchange  for  a  part  of  the  specimen.  The 
^W9cliBc%  with  its  name  and  properties,  may  then  be  ta. 
km  to  cbe  school  attended  by  the  owner,  where  some  fif- 
ty or  a  hundred  others  will  also  know  it,  and  perhaps 
Cive  for  it  something  brought  by  them,  each  leaving  a 
pot  for  the  sehool  cabinet.    BefDre  they  are  aware  of  it, 
they  wDl  have  specimens  worthy  of  sending  to  New- 
Toric,  Fh9adelphia,   Boston,    or  some  other  seaport, 
vbeoce  It  may  go  to  Mexico,  South  America,  Firance, 
r^fatisJ,  Germany,  or  some  other  place,  bringing  in  re- 
dun,  odicr  specimens,  which  may  fiml  their  way  to  the 
school  or  frmily,  or  the  hand  which  picked  up  the  first 
pcibMe  it  met. 

This  is  not  only  describing  what  may  be,  but  what  has 
been,  in  instances  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Hasasffons  fiwllities  are  now  ei^yed  for  extending  such 
ciefcamces  widely  and  rapidly.  €}eological  surveys  are 
coBiplelcd  or  commenced  in  nearly  ail  the  States.  By 
Aem  luge  collections  are  made,  and  much  knowledge 
tfifiiied.  These  specimens,  and  this  knowledge,  may, 
wA  onglM,  and  will  be  used  for  extending  them  more 
widely;  ami  no  one  step,  perhaps,  will  be  as  direct,  or 
cAetive,  and  certainly  no  one  is  more  capable  of  univer- 
sd  applieatiott,  than  that  Just  mentioned.  A  mineral  will 
lead  to  a  plant,  and  that  to  a  drawing,  and  the  drawing 
of  a  pfaat  to  one  of  an  insect,  bird,  ox,  horse,  or  some 
sgtieallmal  implement,  which  might  be  exchanged, 
gicstfy  to  the  nmtoal  advantage  of  Americans  and  Mexi- 
can^ Yankees  and  South  Americam,  kc,  in  addition  to  a 
highly  bcaeActalf  scientific  and  agricultural  commerce, 


between  the  towns  and  Slates  of  our  own  Republic.  Let 
the  word  Beginf  and  the  thing  Begin,  be  shown  by  boys 
and  girls  in  schools  and  families  through  our  country, 
,and  the  work  o{  Agricultural  Exchanges,  by  the  side  of  a 
general  system  of  scientic  commerce,  will  be  more  than 
half  accomplished. 

Such,  at  least,  judging  from  long  and  large  experience, 
is  the  opinion  of  your  friend,  Josiah  Holbbook. 


TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Messbs.  Editors — Now,  in  the  sultry  season,  is  the 
time  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
in  favor  of  planting  shade  trees  on  the  sides  of  our  public 
roads.    No  one  is  insensible  to  the  refre^ing  coolness 
and  enchanting  luxury  of  a  drive  through  a  forest;  and 
what  man  or  beast  is  not  delighted  to  reach  a  little  skirt 
of  wood,  behind  which  to  shelter  himself  from  the  blaze 
of  a  summer  sun,  even  though  his  journey  may  be  of  but 
a  few  hours  duration.    How  many  there  are  who  own 
good  carriages  and  horses,  that  forego  the  pleasure  of 
traveling  with  their  own  conveyance,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  canals  and  rail-roads,  because  the  prospect  of 
travening  shadeless,  dusty,  or  muddy  roads,  is  so  cheer- 
less.   There  would  be  less  labor  and  more  eccmomy  in 
the  end,  in  having  good  roads  the  year  round,  than  bad 
ones,  the  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles  over  mud- 
dy and  uneven  roads,  is  one  proof;  the  extra  time  thus 
consumed,  is  another.    There  has  doubtless  been  labor 
enough  assessed  on  the  highway  for  the  last  twenty  yeaiv 
to  have  Macadmized  every  rod  of  them  had  it  been  judi- 
ciously superintended.    AVhy  cannot  the  people  feel  as 
engaged  in  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  conn- 
try,  as  for  a  thousand  minor  purposes.    The  reason  is,  be- 
cause it  is  merely  optional ;  it  can  be  done  or  let  alone ; 
and  letting  it  alone  is  the  easiest.    There  is  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  State  who  owns  so  much  land,  that  he  could 
not  in  the  ensuing  fall  and  spring,  set  out  good  forest 
trees  on  every  line  of  his  farm  bordering  upon  the  road, 
without  feeling  that  he  had  spent  sixpence  or  lost  a  day's 
work,  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Instead  of  seeing  tarmen 
taking  little  jaunts  across  the  country  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  we  see  them  riding  post  haste  half  a  dozen  miles 
to  reach  a  rail-road,  and  are  perhaps  left  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament— ^that  is,  as  many  miles  from  their  place  of  des- 
tination.   It  appears  to  me  that  farmers  should  resort  to 
rail-roads  only  when  business  compels  them  to  travel 
faster  than  horses  can  carry  them,  for  this  reason;  while 
traveling  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  they  can  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  viewing  the  farms  of  their  distant  neigh- 
bors, noting  the  prospect  of  the  difierent  crops,  and  get 
many  useful  hints  With  regard  to  buildings,  fences,  wa- 
ter fixtures,  &c.,  and  finally,  they  can  take  their  wives 
with  less  expense,  than  to  go  alone  by  public  convey- 
ance.     One  thing  more  respecting  roads;  as  district 
schools  are  becoming  so  deservedly  popular,  parents  and 
guardians  should  see  that  there  is  a  good  side-walk,  that 
their  children  may  get  to  and  from  school,  witli  their  feet 
clean  and  dry;  it  will  save  half  the  distance,  and  perhaps 
twice  the  expense  in  shape  of  doctor's  fees. 

Onondaga  CowUy,        A  Fbibnd  to  Improvement. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

To  the  CommUtee  for  awarding  premiutM  an  in-door 
manufactures  i-^U  it  policy  to  award  premiums  for  paint- 
ings, worsted  needle  work,  or  work  of  any  kind  that  is 
merely  ornamental  ?    Tbe  object  of  giving  premiums,  (if 
I  understand  the  matter)  for  the  best  specimens  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  is  to  promote  industry  in  tbe  us^ul 
arts,  and  encourage  those  to  work  who  perhaps  would  not 
without  this  inducement.    There  always  was,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be,  time  enough  expended  in  the  man 
ufaeture  of  useless  articles,  without  offering  premiums 
for  them.    Few  ladies  are  so  indolent  that  they  will  no« 
perform  work  of  this  kind,  as  the  means  of  passing  time, 
even  though  there  may  be  at  the  same  time,  a  sad  defi 
cieney  in  the  quantity  of  bedding,  linen,  fcc,  in  their  hou 
ses.    Besides,  the  poor  are  cut  off  lh>m  competition  hi 
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OiU  branch  of  indostry,  tlwy  c«n  neither  afibrd  the  mate- 
rialty  or  the  time  to  learn  to  uie  them. 

Furthermore,  woifld  it  not  be  Jtidieiotii  (when  award  ■ 
ing  piemimns  for  In-door  artielee)  to  conflolt  the  opinion 
of  ladies  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  manufaeturing 
snore  or  leas  of  the  same  kind  of  g^oods;  they  certainly 
UMlentaBd  better  than  gentlemen  can,  the  difflealty  in 
performing  different  kinds  of  work,  and  the  time  and  ex* 
I  pense  reqnisite  for  the  completion  of  the  articles.  For 
instance,  the  premium  on  table  linen  and  sheeting,  is 
small,  compared  with  the  premiums  on  flannel  cloth, 
stockings,  yam,  &c.  No  one  can  understand  the  differ- 
ence in  the  labor  required  to  make  a  yard  of  woolen  or 
linen  cloth,  unless  they  have  actually  made  both.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  branch  of  labor  more  encoura- 
ged; the  foreign  article  is  too  expensive  for  common 
use,  consequently  most  families  are  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  good  substantia]  linen.        A  Farmer's  Wife. 

OnonSaga  Co.,  Aug.  1,  1844. 

»  ■  ■  » ■  ■  ^ 

THE  LATE  DR.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL 

Of  the  city  qf  NeW'Yorky  and  his  labors  in  aid  of  Agri- 

euUure. — No.  3. 

Our  second  number  contained  an  examination  of  Dr. 
Mitchlirs  first  aiMrcss  delivered  before  ttie  old  Agricul- 
tural Society.  His  seconil,  before  the  same  body,  was  de- 
livered at  Albany  on  the  7th  February,  1798.     In  1792 


'<  On  tracing  the  progreti  of  putrid  bodies  and  (heir  im  < 
wholesome  vapors  from  their  origin  and  duntioa  to  theit' 
decline  and  extinction,  it  has  been  sufficiently  tacertam  | 
ed  that  by  means  of  the  vegetable  economy,  the  nbstaneerl 
whence  offensive  and  noxious  steams  proceed,  are  de  J 
compounded  or  taken  out  of  circulatioo  and  nuuuifacia.1 
red  anew  into  forms  replete  with  organiation  and  life."4 

«  Thus  the  subject  of  manures  when  well  understooJ^j 
explains  the  occasional  epidemic  inflaence  of  the  atmos^l 
phere,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  vegetablei'andmanrof ' 
their  peculiar  qualities ;  and  these  again,  when  fuUj coo- 
prehended,  reflect  light  upon  the  economy  of  fuming,  19 
their  use  and  application ;  upon  tlie  police  of  cities,  lit 
preventing  their  baneful  vapors  from  getting  afloat  in  tb« 
air;  and  in  the  healing  art  by  enabling  its  praetisen  ta 
prescribe  and  direct  by  sure  rules  what  in  a  given  c&^ 
ought  (o  be  done.     These  new  views  of  thii  branch  cf 
science,   have  shown  a  more  intimate  connection  ttm 
ever  was  before  known  to  exist  between  mcfeorab)£y,/8r* 
ming  and  physic.** — Trans,  p.  209. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  acute  obseiTtt 
of  nature  detected  the  acidity  of  manures  and  soUi,  aa4 
the  means  of  correcting  or  neutralizing  them,  sbowis| 
too,  how  offensive  and  deleterious  subslancet  may  bi 
rendered  inert  and  harmless  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
human  beings  and  animals,  while  at  the  same  tisw  Lbe} 
nourish  vegetation.  Hear  what  he  said  on  these  sul^ 
as  far  back  as  1798 : 

"  The  acid  nature  of  most  animal  manores  and  theit 


he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Queens. 

county,  but  in  1798  a  representative  in  the  Assembly  from  exhalations,  owing  to  a  junction  of  the  principle  of  pv* 

the  city  of  New- York.  |  trefaction  with  a  portion  of  oxygen,  is  of  itself  a  moi 

In  this  second  aildress  he  adverts  more  particularly, '  interesting  discovery.  But  the  inferences  from  socb  a 
than  in  his  first,  to  the  subject  of  manures.  Therein  we;  fact  are  of  a  still  moi*e  extensive  and  benefieialkind^asJ 
ahall  find  that  he  has  anticipated  Davy,  Liebig,  Johnston' by  showing  the  use  and  operation  of  at  Wiei,  let  us  know 
and  other  late  writers,  by  pointing  out  how  azote  or  ni-  how  they  are  useful  in  comblnbg  with  the  acidt  intatr. 
trogcn  may  become  a  vegetable  fertilizer.  jcnt  in  the  soil,  and  waftCAl  through  the  air  in  a  Tolat:> 

«  On  the  subject  of  manures  (says  he)  there  has  been  a  form,  and  in  both  cases  have  a  sweetening  and  neutnli- 
good  deal  of  valuable  experiment  and  speculati9n.     Mr.   zing  operation.    Hence  it  may  be  inferred  we  are  not 
Kirwan*s  excellent  pamphlet  was  forwarded  to  the  Soci-  ^ !  far  from  possessing  a  true  theory  of  Ume,  ashes,  and  eal* 
ety  by  a  member  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture ;||careous  earth,  and  of  solving  the  problem  which  lus 
since  which  I  have  been  favored  by  Dr.  Dickson,  late  of    puzzled  inquirers  so  long,  and  which  no  Eoropean  wr 
Dublin,  with  the  last  voliune  of  the  Transactions  of  the'  ...  ..  ..    ._.j..    t—  « 

Jloyal  Irish  Academy,  which  contains  this  memoir.    On 
perusing  it,  there  appeared  to  be  one  memorable  defect ; 


ter  appears  to  have  rightly  understood.'*— Trans,  p.  l'li\ 
Thus  much  from  Dr.  M:itchill»s  second  address  before 

,., ^  ,  .   the  old  Agricultural  Society.    In  this,  he  refen  to  his 

there  was  very  litUe  written  on  the  azots  (or  nitrogen)  li^tte,  «  On  Septo'fc,"  which  is  published  in  the  volttme 

of  the  modem  philosophers,  or  the  principle  of  putrefac- 1 

tion  as  a  fertilizing  ingredient  in  soils,  or  a  nutritive  ma- 

terial  of  plants.    So  considerable  an  omission  appeared  to; 

me  to  deserve  a  supplement ;  and  accordingly  I  wrote  an , 

addition  to  the  work,  on  the  deficient  article,  which  I 

have  forwarded  to  the  author  in  Ireland.    It  is  very  re-! 

markable  that  so  obvious  and  well  known  a  substance  as! 

this  should  have  escaped  the  particular  notice  of  agricul- 1 

turisis  so  long." — Transactions,  vol.  1,  p.  206. 

After  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  numeroun 
communications  from  the  President  of  the  British  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Mitch  ill  again  observes,  ^^        ^     ^ 

"  FiniUng  in  such  publications  as  these  and  others  that  •  Columbia  CollcKe^  N."  wlvork  city':  that  he'had  studiea 
have  from  time  to  time  come  to  hand,  that  one  of  the;  chemistry  under  Tr.  Black,  a  celebrated  professor  of  that 
most  operative  mgredients  m  animal  and  vegetable  ma-;  '"    ' 

nures  (azote)  was  in  a  great  degree  overlooked  or  omit- 
ted by  European  writers,*!  deemed  it  worth  the  while  to 
inquire  into  it  a  little  more  particularly  myself.    In  this 
undertaking  there  has  been  a  development  of  much  new; 
and  precious  information.'*  I 

«  Fortunately,  in  prosecuting  the  subject,  the  important, ' 
though  much  neglected  science  of  Chemtetrj-,  which  in! 
my  earlier  days  I  had  studied  with  some  care,  enabled  mc! 
to  labor  on  through  discouraging  and  seemingly  insuper-' 
able  difficulties.     The  composition  and  qualities  of  soils 
and  manures  being  only  to  be  understood  and  explained 
upon  chemical  principles,  there  was  a  necessity  of  re- 
viewing what  had  been  done  already,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend what  remained  to -be  done." — Trans,  p.  207. 

By  tlie  means  of  chemistry  then,  we  learn  from  him, 
that '« the  analysis  of  corrupting  bodies  has  been  more 
carefully  attended  to;  and  of  course  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  manures  formed  from 
these,  has  been  obtained.  Among  other  things  it  has  be- 
come manifest  how  the  septon  (azote)  or  principle  of  pu- 
tridity, is  evolved  or  set  loose  on  the  earth-s  sur&ce." 


of  Transactions  of  (he  Society  (p.  245)  and  though  writ- 
ten before  bis  address,  ii  is  connected  with  it  on  the  ail 
important  subject  of  manures.  It  is  headed  by  theauthor 
in  the  following  wonis : 

«  On  Septon,  (Azote)  and  its  compounds,  as  they  ope- 
rate  on  plants  as  food,  and  on  animals  as  poison;  inten- 
ded as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Kibwan*s  pamphlet  on  na- 
nures.  In  a  letter  to  the  lUtv.  Dr.  He.mby  Muhujh»g» 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  Mx.  Mitchill  of  New-Yori£,a- 
ted  October  24lh,  1796." 

We  must  here  premise  that  Dr.  MitchUlvisatthispf- 
i  riod,  (1798)  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  m 


science  in  E«linburgh  (Scotland,)  and  who  w»«  the  *!ls- 
coverer  of  Carbonie  actd  gas,  which  he  calletl  fixtd  (ur, 
because  he  found  it  Axed  or  in  a  solid  state  in  liinesloac. 
About  the  tim*  that  Dr.  Mitchell  left  Scotland,  with  tte 
honors  of  the  University,  (1786)  the  new  chemical  m- 
trines  and  nomenclature  of  Lavoiser  were  Vr^^'^^^Tz 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  terms  mS^  "^ 
gea,  azote,  &c.,  stiU  in  use.  When  the  subject  of  uiiJ 
communication  was  appointed  to  a  Professorship  m  t  • 
lumbia  College,  although  he  had  an  exalted  opinion  01 
Dr.  Black,  he  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  *rencn 
school  as  best  ailapted  to  convey  correct  information  ani 
precise  ideas.  In  the  course  of  his  scientific  researcaci 
and  investigations,  however,  he  suggested  severalties' 
tions  of  the  terms  introduced  by  Lavoisier,  and  !iep'0» 
was  employed  by  him  instead  of  azots.  The  »"«*P": 
hie  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  French  ^c'de^ 
cians  termed  azote,  other  chemists  have  nametl  niirogw 
as  one  of  the  oonstituenU  of  nitre,  and  both  ff*^*** 
the  present  day.  Nitre  or  salt  petre,  is  a  pnxtact  o\  p^ 
trefaction,  and  the  azote  it  contains.  Dr.  Milchill  naio"^ 
Septon,  from  a  Greek  word  pignifyuig  to  pntrity. 
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.roasldered  U  the  destructive  apent  in  producing  sickness 

«ail  deaih  when  human  beings  were  exposed  to  (he  ex- 

cilations  of  masses  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in 

»  state  of  putrefaction.    Septon  he  considered  an  elemen- 

itfy  sobstance  ca.pable  of  entering  into  numerous  combi- 

ailoas,  and  by  uniting  with  oxygen  forming  Septic  acid, 

lad  this  when  associated  with  potash'  producing  Septite 

ij^tA  or  common  salt-petre. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  understand  his  remarks 

01  Septon  as  a  manure.    We  may  consider  the  terms 

i20tc,  Xitr^gia  and  Septojif  as  equivalent  terms.     Other 

ciiemists  have  not  adopted  the  word  Septon^  but  Dr. 

ITrtchill  Boade  it  the  agent  in  explaining  his  ideas  of  the 

Ktioii  of  pestilential  fluids  and  the  operation  of  manures. 

Farther  remarks  on  Septon  or  Azote  as  a  manure,  must 

bf  deferred  to  our  next  number,  lest  we  encroach  too 

ooch  on  the  columns  of  the  Cnliivator  and  the  patience 

ofi^  rcaden. 

Stattn  Island,  July  5,  1844. 
We  are  now,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  midst  of  our  harvest, 
htiaf;  somevhat  earlier  than  last  year.  The  season  has 
been  larorable,  and  crops  look  well.  Wheat,  rye,  bar- 
kf,  oat^  corn,  grass  and  potatoes  all  have  a  promising 
if,'>ecf.  I  began  my  hay  harvest  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
theat  is  this  day  fidling  into  the  cradle>  one  week  earli- 
er than  in  1S43.     Respectfully  yours.         Richmond. 


HABITS  OF  THE  CURCULIO. 


The  lafe  Willis  Gaylord  in  his  treatise  on  "  Inteets  in* 
;irMM»  io  iks  Fanur  mid  C^ard$n0r,'>*  says,  "  The  plum 
tree,  both  in  its  fmit  and  its  wood,  seems  peculiarly  lia- 
ble €o  tlM  atfnckaof  insects.  The  principal  of  these,  is 
the  ilftjffcgniif  iseavpAor,  or  plum  weevil.  Did  [this] 
bttH^  maftnt*  its  ravaiges  to  the  fruit  of  these  trees  alone, 

'  Uie  daoage  would  be  small,  compared  with  what  it  ae- 
toUy  iM;  since  not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  tree  itself  is 
inqueaUj  killed  by  them.  Every  one  conversant  with 
frut,  ham  observed  the  black  unsightly  masses  that  col- 
kct  on  Ymmcbes  of  the  plum  tree,  some  varieties  of  the 
cherry  tree,  and  in  some  cases  in  swellings  or  gummy 
]TOtiitperanees  on  the  peach  tree.     Th$»0  are  oceasUmed 

^hftha  tmme  vuut  at  that  wkieh  destroys  the  fruit." 

T^im  opinioa  of  my  late  respected  friend  was  not  pe- 
cidiar  to  hba,  for  the  same  has  been  advanced  by  other 
vritcrsy  thoB^  doubtless  without  sufficient  evidence. 
Toe  enreolio  had  been  very  troublesome  in  this  vicinity 
Sqc  thistir  yean  before  I  observed  a  single  excrescence 
oa  any  pteai  tree,  thoogh  I  had  frequently  heard  of  this 
■slady  at  fhc  eastward,  and  was  apprised  of  its  advances 
ia  tkie  dmeetkm^  Now  to  a  mind  capable  of  apprecia- 
6ag  fha  foiea  of  evniettce,  these  foots  must  be  concln- 
Kve  igsinU  that  opinion,  onless  the  ourculio  has  recently 
acquired  this  habit. 

Cirenanfonees  tend  to  show  however,  that  the  curcu- 
lio^faaa  aot  aoqaired  this  habit.    I  have  not  observed  the 
to  spare  any  variety  of  the  plum  in  my 
neither  does  the  eureulio  spare  the  fruit;  but 
any  trees  on  which  I  liave  detected  this  insect 
year  after  year,  and  yet  not  an  excres- 
prodoeed.    What  then  is  the  inferencel 
^^t  tet  the  enrcttlio  never  causes  an  excrescence, 
tkosgh  poaubly  U  may  deposit  a  nil  in  the  tumor  when 
Utetfiasn. 

fo  the  asase  raloable  treatise,  to  sfarengthen  that  position 
kf  ansloKy^  ressark  of  Kollar's  has  been  brought  forward : 
flat  (he  ftas  weevils  of  Eorope,  in  d0faiM  cf  plums, 
iMke  OM  of  Ihe  soft  spring  shoots  of  the  plum  and  apri- 
tu  tseee,  8o  diflhrant  however,  are  the  habits  of  dlffer- 
t  ipwrisi,  that  the  chai*ge  against  our  little  neighbor, 
■aft  rseeiro  very  little  support  from  this  sugf^stion; 
saA  moM  espeeiaUy  when  plums  in  abundance,  unponc- 
tMd  by  the  enreolio,  are  foond  on  the  same  branebes 
«iftft«<<bl«Bk  gom."  Here  there  is  no  ^default;" 
■d  It  ptorea  cleai-lj,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  excres- 
•■as  is  n  ditfiiiiHt  and  s^ttnte  eoneera^  caused  doabt- 
Iwly  by  eoma  otker  iaseet. 

is  vasy  qnsstionable,  if  the  plum  tree  is 
by  the  saaM  iasset  Chat  destroys  flie  eheny 


u 


tree.    It  has  now  been  several  years  smoe  the  <<  black 
g^um"  first  appeared  in  this  neighborhood;  and  though  J 
liave  many  kinds  of  the  cherrjs   including  the  morello 
which  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  southern  parts  of  Penn 
8ylvaaia»  yet  I  have  never  discovered  a  trace  of  this  ma 
lady  on  any  cherry  tree  in  this  district.*  -D.  T. 

Oreatjisld,  Cayuga  co.,  7  mo.  18,  18.14. 

ANALYSES  OP  GUANO. 


N el^Yclk  attis  If.  Osdi^,  VsL  H 


Labomtorr  of  the  Nevr-Yoik  Agricullizral  institute,  ? 
University  of  New- York,  Aug.  16,  ISM.     ( 

The  arrival  of  guano  from  the  African  coast,  in 
hirge  quantities,  into  New- York,  has  induced  the  Far- 
mer's Club  to  require  of  me  an  analysis  of  the  article,  and 
renurks  upon  its  value,  as  compared  with  that  from  Pern. 

I  woiUd  have  been  content  with  selecting  for  the  Club 
the  analyses  given  in  the  Chemical  Gazette  and  Jameson's 
Journal,  had  not  an  inspection  of  those  labors  developed 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  African  and  Peruvi- 
an specimens,  so  great  as  to  call  forth  a  doubt  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Draper  and  myself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
examinations.  To  test  the  matter,  and  assure  myself  on 
this  point,  I  proceeded  to  a  fresh  analysis,  and  have  now 
the  honor  of  submitting  my  results  to  your  numerous 
readers. 

AnalyHs  qf  African  Quano. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia, 16.U 

Phosphate,  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  animal 

matter. 12.0 

llumic  acid, 4.0 

Oxalate  of  lime, lOiO 

Phosphate,  sulphate  and  mariate  of  soda  and  potaaa,    •    •    •    6.5 

Phosphate  of  ilmo  and  ma:iiesia, 36.6 

Silica  from  the  crop  of  the  birds, j^ 

Water, 18.5 

100.0 
The  specimen  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .5  and  was 
soluble  to  the  extent  of  45  per  cent,  of  a  light  brown  co- 
lor, and  covered  with  spots  of  white,  increasing  in  size 
as  the  guano  became  dry — all  of  which  signs  indicated 
its  excellence. 

The  analjTses  of  Dr.  Davy,  Mr.  Francis,  and  Dr.  Ure> 
are  as  follows : 

Frandj.      Ure. 


32.89 

340 

9.70 

9.6 

7.09 

64» 

22J2 

las 

.81 

as 

a  trace. 

3.0 

27.13 

28.6 

Davy. 

Oxedate  of  ammonia  with  muriate,  phos- 
phate and  animal  matter,    •    .    .    •    40.2 

Ammonia  in  a  aepanOe  form,    -    -    •    

Salts  ofpotaah  and  soda, 6.4 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnfsla,   •   28^2 

Silici; 

Urieadd, — — 

Water,  Itc, 25  2 

100.0  1Q0.00  100.0 
The  point  to  which  I  referred  as  intlicating  a  remark- 
able difference,  is  the  absence  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of 
ammonia,  which  are  the  striking  and  valuable  ingredi- 
ents of  Peruvian  Ghiano.  In  my  analyses,  I  tested  6  spe- 
cimens, and  could  find  no  trace  of  those  bodies,  although 
incredulous  as  to  their  absence;  Dr.  Davy,  (Sir  Humph- 
rey's brother,)  also  made  numerous  attempts  to  detect  it 
in  many  separate  examinations,  but  found  it  always  ab- 
sent. Mr.  Francis  was  equally  assured  that  it  did  not 
amount  to  l.lOOthper  cent.  In  Dr.  Ure^  analysis,  3 
per  cent  is  given,  but  with  due  defference  to  that  expe- 
rienced  chemist,  I  may  doubt  whether  he  pursued  his  in- 
quiry to  the  production  of  purpuric  add,  without  which 
the  nature  of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
humic  acid,  of  which  both  Francis  and  myself  obtained 
3.5  and  4  per  cent,  whilst  Dr.  Ure  does  not  mention  its 
occurrence. 

If  there  is  a  point  settled  in  the  varying  comi>osition 
of  Ouano,  it  is,  that  the  African  variety  contains  no  Uric 
acid,  whilst  brown  Peruvian  contains  from  10  to  25  per 
cent. 

This  question  is  not  merely  of  chemical  interest — it  is 
all  important  to  the  farmer.  For  these  salts,  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  African,  and  urate  of  ammonia  or  uric  acid 
in  South  American,  severally  represent  the  expomive  and 

t  Binco  wiltkif  the  above,  I  have  been  told  of  a  cherry  tree  infested 
bj  the  **  black  gum,*'  some  miles  lh>m  this  place.    Perhsps  it  Indi- 
cates Ihe  snlvslof  the  same  hissct  that  hss  been  ss  destnictlve  In 
NPeanqrlvsnia- 
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to  a  great  «xtcit(»  tha  forUUsing  ing redients  of  Goano. 
But  whilft  the  oxalate  (African)  is  very  9oMU  in  water^ 
the  urate  is  U  in$okM9, 

Hence  the  fanner  who  ases  African  Onano,  may  ex- 
pect a  rapid  eiEMt,  but  nothing  that  is  permanent  beyond 
crop,  whilst  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  in  England  has  al- 
ready shown  its  effects  to  be  apparent  on  a  second  and 
third  crop. 

In  practice,  analysis  leads  us  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  recommendiag  the  application  of  African  Guano  in 
small  quantities,  added  at  short  intervals,  rather  than  the 
use  of  the  whole  at  once.  For  instance  if  200  lbs.  is  to 
be  applied  to  an  acre  of  meadow,  let  it  be  divided  into 
parcels  of  50  lbs.,  and  each  scattered  at  intervals  of  a 
week,  after  rain  or  when  it  is  expected.  I  should  also 
be  disposed  to  add  rather  less  African  than  Peruvian  Ou- 
ano,  in  view  of  the  great  solubility  of  the  former.  The 
manure  should  be  applied  with  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  fine  earth. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  interesting  to  the  far- 
mer and  naturalist,  connected  with  this  difference  in  che- 
mical composition,  which  are  however,  too  long  for  your 
pages,  and  will  be  published  (as  requested  by  the  Farm- 
er's Club,)  in  a  short  Essay,  which  I  will  do  myself  the 
honor  of  transmitting  to  your  office. 

Yours  respectfully,        D.  P.  Gabdner,  M.  D. 

Idctur^r  on  Ag.  and  Aaoly9i$  in  the  JV.  F.  Ag,  Inatitvte. 


GREEN  CORN  FOR  WINTER  USE. 


Messrs.  EcrroRS — ^A  correspondent  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Cultivator,  inquires  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  green  corn  for  winter  use.* 

The  following  is  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  prepared  in 
my  family,  of  the  merits  or  which  he  can  Judge  by  ex- 
periment. 

Pluck  the  ears  of  green  corn  when  fit  for  boiling,  strip 
off  the  husks  and  throw  the  ears  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  leave  them  in  until  the  water  boils  up  over  them, 
when  they  must  be  taken  out.  Shell  off  the  com  by  run- 
ning the  prong  of  a  fork  along  the  base  of  the  grain, 
holding  the  ear  with  one  end  against  the  breast;  this  is 
better  than  cutting  off  with  a  knife,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  expeditious,  and  saves  all  the  grain,  including  the 
heart  or  germ,  which  is  the  sweetest  part. 

After  being  thus  prepared,  it  must  be  spread  out  thin 
on  cloths  in  a  shadeil,  airy  place  to  dry;  it  should  be 
stirred  every  day  until  thoroughly  dried.  When  cookeil, 
it  should  be  put  in  cold  water  and  boiled  an  hour  or 
more;  the  water  to  be  pretty  well  boiled  off.  When  the 
water  is  nearly  off,  a  little  milk  added  to  it  will  improve 
the  taste.        Respectfully  yours,  M. 

Shawangunk,  July  29,  1844. 

THE  GOPHER  OF   FLORIDA. 


Editors  Cultivator— On  page  209  of  the  present  vo- 
lume of  your  very  valuable  paper,  I  observe  an  article 
headed,  «  To  kill  Gophers,  &c."  credited  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  with  a  few  lines  of  editorial,  from  which  it 
would  be  inferred  you  believed  the  Gopher  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  the  mole.  This  surprises  me,  knowing  the  Go- 
pher to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to  (he  south,  and  have  al- 
ways supposeil  the  word  Gopher  to  be  of  Creole  origin. 
The  word,  I  apprehend,  is  unknown  to  naturalists  as  ap- 
plied to  an  animal  of  any  species,  and  can  only  account 
for  tlie  discrepancy  in  this  inittance  by  the  supposition  of 
the  name  being  given  or  understood  as  applied  to  two 
animals  entirely  distinct  in  every  particular* 

The  appellation  is  applied  to  an  animal  of  the  turtle 
species  found  south  and  west  of  the  Savannah  river,  Ga. 
(it  is  worthy  of  remark  they  are  not  to  be  found  north 
of  it)  along  the  Gulf  coast  within  the  region  of  the  long 
leaf  pine  barren  to  the  Mississippi,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
much  farther  west.  It  differs  materially  from  the  Ter- 
rapin common  in  the  west  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
country. 

They  are  usually  about  ten  inches  long  and  weigh 

'  There  ia  a  Patch  name  for  this  siticle,  whkh  I  do  notgtve  because 
it  cannot  be  spelled  ia  fingUeh. 


from  five  to  eight  pounds,  very  inoflRmsive  snd  dov  ii 
gait,  living  on  grass,  and  whatevw  may  be  found  ia  theu 
rambles  of  a  vegetable  nature.  Holes  are  made  bythor 
in  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  sometime 
to  the  extent  of  ten  feet;  after  arriving  to  a  eerlain  depft 
however,  the  avenue  is  level  with  the  sor&ce  of  tfar 
earth  to  which  they  resort  for  incubation  and  proteetioo 

At  Pensacola  particularly  they  are  much  esteemed  v 
an  article  of  diet,  and  are  preferred  by  eateren  of  tlv 
mess  aboard  public  ships  to  fowls  of  any  kind,  being 
equal  in  flavor  and  taste,  and  living  much  longer  ait  set. 
They  are  caught  when  hunted  and  scarce,  in  pin  dug  i* 
the  mouth  of  the  holes,  lined  with  bark  awl  corend 
slightly  so  as  to  break  under  their  weight.  Tliey  are 
never  found  nearer  than  a  mile  or  two  fnim  any  habita- 
tion or  cultivation.  Having  wrested  the  Gopher,  vhicfa, 
when  well  prepared  is  no  mean  dish,  from  the  poinooni 
arsenic  of  Mr.  Sherfry,  I  might  close  my  letter  with  a 
simple  expression  of  kind  feeling  for  yoo,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  all  lovers  of  the  science  of  Agriculture,  but  injis- 
tice  to  Mr.  S.  will  state  that  his  prescription  will  be  veil 
received  by  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  destroy  a  lit- 
tle animal  very  destructive  to  seeds  and  roots,  of  the  tit 
species,  called  the  Salamander.  This  little  pest  ii  itrj 
AiYt  and  is  rarely  seen  by  man. 

Is  there  not  a  breed  of  catUe  called  flie  OiUowa3r> 
without  horns?  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  recommeod 
them  to  J.  8.  on  page  227,  to  relieve  him  of  such  barba- 
rous practices,  and  your  readers  the  pain  of  (heir  recital. 

Oofcey  HiU,  Fhrida,  24th  July   1844.  0.  F.  B. 

There  are  four  or  five  breeds  of  polled,  or  hcnlcs 
cattle,  one  of  which  is  the  Galloway.  They  are  eoosi- 
dered  very  good  stock,  anil  we  $€eo»d  the  bamase  ug- 
gestion  of  our  correq>ondesat.  ^^' 


POLITICAIi  ECONOMY. 


Messrs.  EoiToRs-^Many  of  your  readers  must  have 
been  greatly  surprised  by  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Bates,  in  your  last  number,  calling  in  question  whataU 
the  world  have  heretofore  considered  a  self-evident 
truth,  and  one  of  the  great  corner-stones  of  every  Inie 
system  of  political  economy  •  It  has  beeo  the  motto  of 
success,  whether  to  nations  or  individual^  since  the 
world  began,  and  so  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

Your  correspondent  says  tliere  appears  to  be  a  « fog" 
about  the  matter;  and  so  there  is,  if  his  logic  be  tme. 
But  it  is  more  specious  than  sound,  as  may  be  shown  ea- 
sily. He  iUustraies  through  a  Vermont  wagtmer;  hot 
went  no  further  than  suited  h  is  theory.  Let  us  go  a  ih- 
tle  ftirther,  and  suppose  the  wagoner  over-tnded;  that's, 
took  away  some  of  the  ready  cash  of  his  town  or  fcmily, 
besides  the  «<  notions,'*  and  brought  back  groceries  to  tue 
whole  amount,  consumed  them,  and  went  agab)  awl  so 
kept  on  exporting,  importing  and  eonsnming,  howloor 
would  it  be  till  that  town  or  fiamily  came  to  poverty  m 
wantf  This  would  be  the  ineviUble  result;  snd  no  m 
would  look  for  any  th:ng  else.  Now  fiiis  is  s  pl^  o^ 
of  imports  exceeding  exports.  , 

But  while  in  his  last  sentMce,  he  admits  the  tive  doc* 
trine,  via.  "that  a  naUonor  individual  who  conwmw 
more  than  they  proiluee,  mutt  grow  poor,»  y^  ^    l  *, 
"  sophism,"  "sheer  nonsense," ftc.  when  •l*^^,   * 
importo  and  exports.    What  are  our  exports,  wi  o«J 
produce;  and  our  imports,  but  articles  of  eonmmpn^ 
The  idea  is  apparently  held  out  that  we  can  boy  ■odw- 
thing  which  we  do  not  want  to  consame,  whicn  wow 
be  another  gross  violation  of  one  of  the  first  wl^  oi  ew 
nomics,  «  buy  nothing  which  you  do  not  want. 

We  are  also  given  to  understand  fliat  there  ii  nom^ 
so  very  frightful  in  having  tiie  balance  of  «?•  *j*  " 
us;  and  he  intimates  that  the  doetrhie  isfidse,  ^^^rl, 
400,000,000  poorer  than  we  should  be,  *»•**'i^  TLJ^ 
over-traded  to  that  amount,  aa  shown  by  **»•  "**?S)or. 
bles.    Now  we  have  paid  for  these  goods  by  <^J^ 
and  consumed  them.    No  doubt  they  trers  l«of*^ 
much  more  might  be  put  to  the  same  acoonni.   f^JJ^, 
we  had  practiced  a  llttte  more  setf-denial;  f  ^^^'t^ 
frtuts  of  that  labor  be  yet  hi  the  eoontiy  ?   ^ 
have  it  in  some  other  shaffe;  say,  ^^^^^^Zna  ^ 
inore  maoaiiactoxM%  aad  batter  vtni  »"  a  v"^ 
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Tiiop— i  off  an  our  natiml  rwoorces.  Woakl  we  not 
M  jut  10  BiQch  wealtttiar^  and  y«t  potMM  that  which  ii 
aow  coawart  and  fona.  If  we  had  been  that  eeonom- 
ial,  ■■^*— *  capital  would  have  remained  in  the  eoun- 
ti7  for  the  ooulniction  of  all  oar  poblic  works,  and  to 
hire  taken  all  the  loans  for  which  we  are  now  indebted 
to  Eaiope.  We  have  certainly  been  extiavagant^  and 
joM  m  certainly  are  poorer  than  we  should  be>  Dr. 
JBatii  to  the  contiaiy  notwithstanding. 

But  after  all,  the  whole  "  f6g"  in  this  matter,  lies  in 
ibe  qpHliaa  as  to  the  place  of  valuation.  Transportation 
to  naikS^  is  part  of  the  lidwr  which  gives  value  to  ex- 
ports. Till  this  is  added,  the  valuation  is  not  ready  to 
be  settled.  Dr.  Bates  does  this  at  home.  It  should  be  at 
tiw  pbee  where  he  buys  and  sells.  The  « wagoner*' 
^oald  do  it  at  Boston.  He  has  then  put  all  Ms  labor  to 
his  «  notioBa,''  and  is  reanly  to  balance  the  account.  This 
it  the  aahreraal  practice,  aind  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
oor  axMW,  which  has  been  so  rudely  assaulted  and  mys- 
tified^ by  ehangiag  the  place  of  valuation,  and  kicking  up 
&  dart  about  « transportation,"  « ships,"  « wages  of 
men,"  lie. 

Boc  once  more,  and  I  have  done.  Let  a  stranger  go 
through  this  transaction.  He  buys  the  « notions"  for 
$100,  earrita  them  to  Boston,  sells  for  $125,  (freight  now 
being  added,)  comes  back  with  groceries  to  that  amount, 
fdboot  for  $150,  including  transportation  homeward, 
profits,  wear  and  tear,  lie.  He  has  got  back  the  $100 
left  there  at  the  start,  and  the  villagers  find  themselves 
miass  $50  of  their  former  savings  beside.  They  have 
the  groceries,  it  is  true,  for  that  amount,  and  use  them; 
aad  thus  they  have  conaomed  $50  more  than  they  produ- 
ced, and  aoeh.  Dr.  Bales  aays,  must  certainly  grow  poor; 
and  so  say  all— bat  all  cannot  see  how  he  can  thus  tri- 
fle with  the  same  truth  in  other  words,  and  raise  a  mist 
and  « fog"  about  matters  hitherto  plain,  anil  thus  repel 
mqoiry  into  one  of  the  most  Interesting  departments  of 
bBman  knowledge,  by  making  it  seem  a  disputed  matter. 

HodEctttfoms  JVarrtn  eo,,  N.  J.  A.  R.  D. 


THE  CATALPA— TIMBER  FOR  POSTS. 


I  never  see  a  Catalpa  tree,  that  it  does  immediately 
recall  lo  my  mind  a  fact  stated  by  the  late  Gen.  W.  H. 
Harrimn  fai  an  Address  before  the  Hamilton  county  Ag- 
rieoltaial  Society  of  Ohio  in  1831,  that  the  CaUlpa  is 
more  lasting  than  either  the  locust  or  mulberry  for  fence 
and  gate  posts.  Many  portions  of  our  country,  new  as  it 
is,  owing  to  the  heedless  waste  and  profligate  use  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  timber,  together  with  the  utter  neglect  every 
where  of  any  measures  for  re-  production,  are  already 
nearly  wiilioot  the  necessary  supply  for  common  fencing. 
Indeed  there  are  some  places  where  fence  timber  cannot 
be  obtained  except  by  importation' ftom  distant  places. 
As  long  ago  as  in  1820,  the  writer  of  this  traveled 
throvgh  several  counties  in  the  middle  States,  where 
BOlhiag  bat  boondary  fences  were  thought  of,  and  the 
pobTic  roads  were  crossed  on  the  line  between  every  two 
Cums,  by  fofea,  which  the  traveler  was  obliged  to  open 
and  close  in  passing.  These  gates  were  permitted  by 
hw,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  timber  for  fencing  the 
fields  bordering  on  the  roads.  It  is  believed  the  same 
sate  of  fh^igs  still  exists  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
low  in  a  country  like  this,  such  a  want  of  timber  ought 
Bot  to  exist.  Every  owner  of  land  on  which  there  is  a 
leareity  of  timber,  shoiUd  plant  the  several  kinds  of  seeds 
and  take  care  of  the  yonng  plants  till  they  can  take  care 
oftfauussUes;  or  permit  spontaneous  growths  to  grow, 
md  thus  secure  the  nece«ary  supply  of  timber.  But  to 
the  Catalpa.  In  the  address  above  mentioned,  Gen.  Har- 
rison fold,  «Tbe  wood  of  the  Catalpa  aflbrds  perhaps,  a 
nH)re  lasting  material  than  either  that  of  the  locust  or 
■nlberry;  is  of  a  very  cpiick  growth,  and  easily  cultiva- 
ted. Its  ability  to  resist  decay  has  been  sofllcienay  test- 
ed iji  the  neighborhood  of  yincenne8,both  under  ground 
xsd  OS  contact  with  it.  Over  the  little  stream  of  the  De- 
iha,  Ave  miles  from  Vincennes,  one  of  these  trees  had 
kOea  before  any  emigration  had  taken  place  from  any 
of  Am  fliBtee,  to  that  place.  It  was  certainly  lying  there 
ia  the  year  17S5,  when  a  colony  of  Virginians,  from  the 
«mfii  branch  of  tha  Potomac^  emigrated  to  that  place,  and 


for  many  years  served  as  a  foot  bridge  over  the  stream. 
I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity^ 
that  it  was  only  partially  decayed  a  few  weeks  since, 
(that  is  in  the  spring  of  1831.)     The  same  gentleman, 
(Dr.  Hiraifl  Dickson,)  informed  me,  that  a  bar  post  which 
was  made  by  his  father,  and  put  in  the  ground  at  a  little 
stockade  work,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1770,  and 
which  has  been  taken  up  and  removed  to  his  own  farm, 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Major  Andrew  Powell,  is  still 
sound,  and  answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended."    The  late  Col.  Philip  Tabb  of  Glouces* 
ter  county,  Virginia,  one  of  the  best  fiirmers  in  that 
State,  also  long  used  the  Catalpa  for  gate  posts,  and  con- 
sidered them  certainly  as  lasting  for  that  purpose,  as  any 
timber  he  had  ever  tried.  Now  the  Catalpa  can  be  grown 
from  seed  as  easily  as  Indian  com;  the  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance,  and  I  know  of  no  tree  that 
grows  so  rapidly;  I  have  frequently  seen  plants  come  up 
from  the  seed  in  the  spring,  and  attain  a  height  of-  four 
or  five  feet  the  same  season;  and  in  three  seasons  they 
oflen  grow  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  In  good  rich 
ground,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  grow  six  feet  each 
season.    If  planted  three  or  four  feet  apart  for  the  first 
three  years,  they  will  grow  as  straight  as  reed  poles.  The 
fourth  season  they  may  be  set  out  at  proper  distances  for 
the  formation  of  timber.     Throughout  the  middle,  west- 
ern and  southern  States,  the  Catalpa  is  perfectly  hardy ;  I 
presume  it  is  not  so  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States. 
But  there  is  a  sufficient  inducement  in  the  former  for  the 
cultivation  of  it.    On  the  prairies  of  the  west  it  would  be 
an  invaluable  acquisition,  the  soil  and  climate  being  well 
adapted  to  its  rapid  growth,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  our  western  friends  can 
be  called,  of  more  importance  than  this.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  destructive  borer  is  rapidly  destroying  all  the 
locust  timber  of  our  country,  and  a  timely  and  equally 
valuable  substitute  may  be  found  in  the  Catalpa,  in  the 
extensive  region  indicated.    So  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  no  insect  whatever  attacks  it,  either  in  the  wood 
or  the  leaf.    It  is  also  pretty  well  known  that  chesUiut 
requires  a  peculiar  soil,  and  does  not  generally  thrive 
well  except  on  "  chestnut  ridges."    It  cannot  be  expect* 
ed  that  the  growth  of  this  tree  will  be  much  extended. 
The  white  and  red  mulberry  it  is  true,  thrive  well  every 
where;  but  they  are  nothing  like  the  Catalpa  for  facility 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  nor  are  they  as  lasting,  if  the 
opinion  of  Gen.  Harrison  be  correct.    The  writer  of  this 
is  acquainted  with  one  fact  in  relation  to  the  white  mul- 
berry, that  shows  its  qualities  as  ship  timber.  The  frame 
timbers  of  the  oldest  steam-boat  now  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  Maryland,  are  of  white  mulberry.    There  waa 
a  large  plantation  of  white  mulberry  trees  near  Annapo- 
lis, planted  it  is  said  by  the  French  refugees.    The  own- 
er of  the  plantation  many  years  ago,  cut  down  most  of  the 
trees,  and  they  were  used  in  building  the  steam-boat  Ma- 
ryland.   This  boat  I  should  suppose,  is  25  years  old,  and 
I  understand  her  timbers  are  still  sound.    O.  B.  Smith. 


THE  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 


Messrs.  Editohs— I  would  advise  farmers  to  set  out  in 
their  gardens,  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  White  Antwerp 
and  Black  Raspberry,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  found 
wild  in  many  places  in  this  State.  They  yield  a  large 
and  beautiful  fruit,  to  be  eaten  from  the  bushes,  or  aa  a 
dessert  on  the  table.  When  cultivated  in  gardens,  they 
grow  jirery  large ;  the  dark  red  and  polished  stalks  rise 
from  tliree  to  six  feet  from  the  earth,  then  bend  over  in 
graceful  circles  to  the  ground,  on  coming  in  contact  with 
which,  the  end  inserts  itself  in  the  soil,  forms  a  new  root, 
and  sends  up  a  young  shoot  for  fruit  the  next  year;  ar 
sweet  as  the  nicest  tooth  could  desire,  likewise  making 
an  ornamental  appearance.  The  abundance  of  frui 
which  they  produce  is  astonishing.  Mixed  with  a  little 
cream  and  sugar,  they  present  upon  the  table  a  dish  tha* 
would  do  honor  to  the  most  exalted  guest.  Therefore 
brother  farmers,  try  it,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  b# 
richly  repaid  by  your  shrubbery.    Yours, 

Shoreham,  Ft.,  May  20,  1844. Doublbtow. 

Instead  of  spending  a  rainy  day  idly,  repair  whatevei 
wants  mending,  or  post  your  accounts. 
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THE  CULTIVATOK, 


CULnVATION  OP  FRUIT— No.  IX. 


THE  PLUM. 


TboM  who  have  seen  only  the  common  Tarieties  of 
the  plum  cultivated  by  farmera  in  this  state,  can  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  flavor  and  excellence  of  the 
most  improved  varieties.  When  the  same  labor  in  cul- 
tivation, with  a  little  additional  care  in  procuring  fine 
sorts,  would  afford  the  very  best  fruit,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
tod  that  ninety 'nine  hundredths,  or  even  more,  of  the 
fruit  cultivated,  should  be  scarcely  fit  for  eating.  To  fa- 
cilitate in  procuring  better,  the  following  list,  with  re- 
marks, is  given. 

IVhiU  Primordian,  Early  YcUote,  or  Jaune  Ifativ€,  is 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  plums,  ripening  generally  in 
western  New-York  about  the.  middle  of  the  seventh 
month,  (July,)  and  is  chiefly  vaduable  on  this  account.  Ii 
is  a  small  yellow  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  with  a  sweet  taste, 
though  not  first  rate.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  plum  at 
the  season. 

WUmot'B  Early  OrUatu. — ^Thls  is  a  large  fine  fruit,  ri- 
pening early  in  the  eighth  month  (August.) 

Oreen  Oage, — ^Tliis  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  fi- 
nest of  all  plums ;  the  genuine  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
and  round;  the  stalk  half  an  inch  long,  a  little  bent,  and 
inserted  in  a  small  funnel-shaped  cavity;  the  skin  is  yel-j 
lowish  green,  when  fully  ripe  nearly  yellow,  mottled 
with  russetly  red  near  the  stem;  flesh  melting,  separa- 
ting imperfectly  from  the  stone,  juicy,  sugary,  and  of  ex- 
quisite flavor.  There  are  many  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  State  under  the  name  of  Green  Gage,  which  appear 
to  have  originated  ttom  stones  of  thegennine  variety,  but 
are  greatly  inferior  in  flavor.  There  are  other  varieties 
of  a  small  green  plum,  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  which; 
are  frequently  found  in  the  gardens  of  our  farmers,  and 
are  also  denominated  the  Green  Gage,  though  they  no 
more  resemble  (he  genuine  fruit  than  the  wild  crab  re- 
sembles our  finest  varieties  of  apples. 

Prince's  Imperial  Oage  was  obtained  from  the  seed  of 
the  Green  Cdge ;  the  fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Green  Oage,  and  the  tree  is  very  productive.  Manning 
says  that  this  is  "  the  most  productive  and  profitable  of 
all  plums.'*  Kenrick  says,  <<a  single  tree  of  Uiis  variety 
at  Charlestown  (Mass.)  owned  by  S.  R.  Johnson,  has  for 
several  successive  years  yielded  crops  which  were  sold 
at  from  $40  to  $.'>0  per  annum.'*  Some  trees  in  western 
New- York,  called  by  this  name,  are  not  genuine. 

OrUans* — Fruit  nearly  round,  middle  sized  or  rather 
large,  skin  reddish  purple,  flesh  yellow.  Arm  and  good, 
separating  freely  from  the  stone.  An  excellent  fruit,  ri- 
pening about  the  time  of  the  Green  oage. 

€tiford*$  La  Fayette,  figured  and  described  some  years 
ago  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  was  obtained  from  the  seed 
of  the  Orleans,  and  is  an  excellent  fruit,  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  sprightliness  of  its  flavor. 

Uuling^e  iSttpsrft.— Fruit  very  large,  often  two  inches 
or  more  in  length,  not  inferior  inrlchnesft,but  more  acid 
than  the  Green  Oage — of  very  vigorous  growth,  and  of 
extraordinary  excellence. 

JVathingtoti, — Fruit  oblong,  very  large,  orange  yellow, 
with  a  fine  blush  next  the  sun;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet, 
and  excellent.  Though  the  flavor  of  this  is  inferior  to 
Chat  of  some  other  varieties,  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
first  rale  plum.  Ripens  about  a  week  later  than  the  Or- 
leans. 

hnperatrUe. — A  good  plnm,  ripening  in  the  tenth 
month  (Oct.)     One  of  the  best  late  plums. 

Coe*t  Oolden  Drop — Fruit  of  large  size,  skin  golden 
yellow,  spotted  with  rich  red  next  the  sun,  flesh  yellow, 
sweet  and  delicious.  Like  the  preceding,  slightly  neck- 
ed next  the  stem^  a  dingtone,  and  a  great  bearer.  The 
best  late  plum.  The  writer  has  measured  them  more 
than  2|  inches  long. 

Tha  Egg  Plum,  or  Yettow  Magnum  Sonum* — Is  a  very 
large  plum,  of  a  sweet  agreeable  flavor,  bat  as  the  tex- 
ture is  rather  coarse,  is  chiefly  used  for  cooking  and  pre- 
serving. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Red  Magnum 
iToAMii,  which  is  harsh  and  acid.  These  (wo  are  admi- 
red as  table  fruit  where  finer  varie(ies  are  unknown. 

The  plum  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafUag.    The 
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former  can  only  be  saceessfuUy  practiced  on  the  suit 
thrifty  stocks. 

The  principal  enemy  to  (he  plum  is  the  Curculio,  This 
is  a  small  insect  with  an  elongated  thorax  and  bead  which 
resembles  a  proboscis  in  appearance.    The  whole  insect 
is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  long,  of  a  dark 
i  brown  color,  the  sheaths  covering  the  wings,  ilightlyTa- 
'negated  with  lighter  colors,  the  t>ody resembliog is aiie 
;and  appearance  a  ripe  hemp  seed.    About  the  time  the 
,  fruit  attains  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  itconuneacinitswoiic 
of  destruction.    It  makes  a  small  incision  in  the  yoon; 
fruit  and  lays  its  egg  in  the  opening.    Its  presence  my 
now  be  perceived  by  examination,  as  these  creseent'dia- 
ped  incisions  are  very  easily  seen.  The  egg  soon  hatch- 
ies  into  a  small  white  worm,  which  penetrates  deeper  tsd 
feeds  upon  the  fmit,  causing  it  to  fail  prematurely  to  the 
,  ground,  or  if  it  ripens,  it  is  unsound  and  gammy.   The 
,  worm,  when  the  fruit  faMs,  makes  its  way  into  the  earth, 
i  where  it  remains  through  winter,  as  is  supposed  in  the 
pupa  state,  to  be  transformed  the  succeeding  spring  into 
,a  perfect  insect  and  thus  to  perpetuate  its  race.    Several 
I  expedients  have  been  proposed  and  tried,  to  destroy  it  or 
prevent  its  ravages.     The  easiest  and  most  effecioal  is 
.that  of  confining  a  suAcient  number  of  swine  with  the 
j  trees,  to  eat  all  the  injured  fruit  which  falls,  indoin^ 
which,  tliey  destroy  the  worm  before  it  can  escape  to 
the  earth.     The  crop  of  the  succeeding  season  will  of 
course  escape.    When  this  has  been  pursued  perscre- 
.ringly  and  thoroughly,  it  has  proved  completely  succeK- 
^  ful.    In  one  instance,  known  to  the  writer,  the  plom 
i  trees  bore  well  for  seventeen  successive  years.    To  ren- 
'der  this  operation  easy  and  effectual,  all  trees  which  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  the  Curcul  io,  should  be  planted  sepa- 
rately, so  that  they  may  be  enclosed  apart  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  swine,  which  if  permitted  to  range  the  whole 
orchard  would  not  do  the  work  so  effectually. 

But  swine  cannot  always  be  admitted,  and  it  is  also  de- 
sirable to  preserve  the  fruit  of  the  preseat  sesson.  In  thii 
case,  the  best  remedy  is  the  following.  Spread  white 
sheets  under  the  tree,  and  jar  it  briskly.  The  inseetB im- 
mediately drop  upon  the  sheet,  and  remain  motionless  a 
few  seconds,  during  which  titne  (hey  may  be  destroyed 
by  a  pinch  of  the  tliumb  and  finger.  While  lying  upon 
the  sheet,  they  are  not  reaJily  distinguished  by  an  inex* 
perienced  eye  from  the  withered  blossoms.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day  so 
long  as  any  remain.  This  remedy  rarely  fails  if  tho- 
roughly and  unremittingly  pursued.  The  importance  of 
jarring  the  tree  strongly,  will  be  perceived  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  a  correspondent  in  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer in  the  second  volume.  «'  Not  three  days  ago,  I  saw 
that  many  of  the  plums  were  punctured,  and  began  to 
suspect  that  shaking  the  tree' waa  not  sufficient.  Under  a 
tree  in  the  remote  part  of  the  fruit  garden,  havbgspreid 
the  sheets,  I  therefore  made  the  following  experiment: 
On  shaking  itiretl,  I  caught/pe  Curculios;  on  jarring  it 
with  the  hand,  I  caught  ttcelve  more ;  and  on  striking  thi 
tree  tcith  a  stone,  eight  more  dropped  on  the  sheets.  I 
was  now  convinced  that  I  had  been  in  an  error;  and  call- 
ing in  the  necessary  assistance,  and  using  a  hammer  to 
jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  less  than  so  hoar, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  insects.'' 

Trees  near  path  doors  and  other  frequented  places,  are 
frequently  observed  to  be  full  of  fruit,  while  others  are 
all  destroyed.  The  insect  is  frightened  away  from  the 
former,  by  frequent  passing.  Hence  favorite  treesof  the 
plum,  nectarine  or  apricot,  may  be  often  planted  to  ad- 
vantage near  such  frequented  places,  ami  the  fruit  will 
escape.  The  black  excrescences  on  the  branches  of  the 
plum  may  be  prevented  by  a  constant  and  vigorous  ex- 
cision of  the  affected  parts,  and  burning  them  as  fasi  ai 
they  appear. 

The  plum  is  by  some  cultivators  regarded  as  only  fitted 
for  hea^TT  or  clay  soils;  and  some  striking  instances  are 
given  in  proof.  But  the  writer  has  seen  trees  in  abun- 
dant bearing  year  after  year,  and  yielding  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality,  on  light  or  sandy  soils.  A  porous  earth 
may  possibly  furnish  a  better  retreat  for  the  curculio;  but 
to  what  extent  this  may  be  (me,  requires  further  exami- 
nation. J«  J-  '^' 

MoMdmi  8  m/o.  15,  1844. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


FDK  STADDARD  FRUIT  TREES. 

Grut  eonTiDieneg  w  raunil,  Ir 
Urga  eolleettoni  of  fmil  Iran,  in 
pcmunent  Dimei  of  lh«  vuietj 
■Itsebnl  lo  each  Iree,  anil  vari- 
DDi  model  ot  nurkini;  hava  b«en 
adoplett.  The  bcM  we  have 
Dted,  ii  a  unall  ilip  at  vood, 
two  or  three  inebes  long  anil 
half  an  inch  wide,  snipeDiled  bj' 
a  wire  loop  lo  one  of  " 
lontal  branches.  Th«  i 
able  wood  ii  red  cedar;  ■  bloch 
of  il  ibould  be  bored  through 
one  eoit  with  a  imall  gimlet  a~ 
o  that  when  aflerwanli  ijilit  into  labeli 
1  l»1e  ii  left  at  tbe  eni)  of  eich  fof  intertiog  the  iDipead 
ing  wire.  The  beat  waj  lo  Duib  the  nime  ii  to  nib  o 
1  linlc  vhile  lead  paiul  with  the  finger,  and  write  im 
mtiliiulj  with  a  black  lead  pettcil,  which  will  la*t  ma 
K!  r<*n.  Copper  wire  ii  beat  for  Ifae  loop — il  ihould 
■ot  IM  len  than  a  large  pin  or  (he  forlielb  of  an  ioch  in 
dlmater.  If  of  much  len  aize,  il  nriti  be  repeatedly 
beat  ij  the  rattling  of  the  label  in  the  wind,  and  finally 
cnck  of.  Iron  wire  looa  becomes  msteilf  and 
torn  i<  too  Kir.  A  piece  of  wire  leven  or  eight  ii^hes 
longihonlJ  be  allacbed  to  each  label;  and  if  placed  on 
1  null  branch,  it  will  be  man;  f  ear>  before  (he  wire,  by 
ibf  growth  of  the  branch,  will  cul  inlo  it.  Twenly-Bve 
tm^  worth  of  copper  wire  will  be  Bufflcient  for  One 
luDiltKl  lut  fifty  treei. 

■iiallic  labeli,  with  atunped  letters,  are  more  duralbe, 
lol  are  atleniled  with  more  cost  uij  trouble.  We  have 
Ohm  nuile  of  wood  a«  juit  describeil,  which  Were 
BBiiol  live  yean  ago,  the  tellers  '    '  .     " 

tioct,  although  (he  pilot  and  >  part  of  the  wood  around 
the  letten  have  worn  away.  J.  1.  T. 

TOE  ROCK  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

Mehu.  Editobs — When  I  ri 
Er«I  idranlagFi,   Ihia  Rock  SI  ti 

ictden  who  seek  lo  better  their  poajuun,  ii  la  a  roatier 
of  urprue  Ibty  go  elsewhere  in  the  west,  while  then  is 
mom  in  thia  fertile   region,  with  au   aJ rui ruble  cli mate 

Having  floods  nor  baneful  diseases  to  mir  their  prwipeets. 
The  nadi  art  alwaya  good  and  crops  never  fait.  The 
preaeol  seaaon  ia  in  proof,  during  which  we  have  had 
itxMl  SO  days  rain,  (pouring  liberally  molt  of  the  time) 
oatirfMdays — yet  the  crops  are  good  in  quality,  and 
uly  Tcdaccd  23  per  cent,  of  a  fair  average  in  quantity, 
nw  lud  ia  of  the  richest  kind,  lies  elevated  with  gentle 
■lope,  rolling,  ke,  Peraoni  of  all  biilei  may  be  gratified 
il  chooiing  their  laeatioai — so  may  be  those  who  seek 
otly  Um  Duful,  as  well  as  those  who  seek  the  beautiful, 
ukl  they  may.t>e  aiboirably  combined  in  large  or  tmall 
ftrna.  For  pertoaa  ot  taile  and  wealth,  who  would 
■e^pleanre  in  retirement  jp  the  richest  and  most  ae- 
ihetire  country  oa  the  globe — here  is  ihe  spot  to  gratify 
Iheir  desires  andamuaelhenuelves  with  agricullural  pur- 
nil^  railing  of  sheep  and  other  stock  (at  an  annail  cost 
<4  lea  than  one-quarter  of  what  the  eipeniea  are  in  the 
ol<l  tuits)  and  evenlually  leave  rich  Inlieritanceslo  Iheir 
ehildnn  in  the  improved  farma,  mil  the  greatly  increas- 
ed ralae  of  ibcm,  that  will  take  place  ere  ten  or  fifteen 
yeui  liaTe  paned.  Then  the  aporli,  field  'porla  I  mean, 
aad  lihing  in  our  beautiful  river,  well  stored  as  il  is 
wiUi  a  great  rariety  of  good  flsb,  anil  above  all  Ihe  liberty 
ne  m  rationally  enjoys  here,  with  rides  and  drives  over 
tte  verdant  and  imoolh  prairies,  nninlernipted  with  fen- 
ce! or  even  tiacka,  inhaling  increase  of  health  and  ipirils 
"eiy  aomeat.  Indeed  the  winds  here  are  more  deli- 
cinn  iha  the  land  breeze  of  Ihe  tropics.  Come  an<l  see. 
W. 


Cittix-Srows  ahd  Plowiso- Matches — A  com- 
"ninlion  from  Mr.  Hiu>  D.  Coddimo,  of  Rochester, 
o>  Uia  anbjcet  of  the  regalationa  to  be  observeil  at  ealtla- 
showi  and  plowing'matchci,  came  too  late  lo  admit  of 
as  insertion  in  the  pretcol  notnber.    W«  rwgret  that  it 


DEVWN  CATTLE. 
tTAVINO  had  brquenl  enqulrlea  Uk  aeaaDn  f 


ShlliiM.  WywBg  Cc.,JuIy  19H.— 


or  T>vo.i«r 
E.  P.  bEC 


KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS  AMD  HEMP  SEED. 

OEOiiaG.  LArPiG  tc  CO. 

Seed  and  AgriaOlaral  MerOumlt,  LoairtiOe,  fenliieAy, 
T^  EEP  conHuIly  on  liuid  a  goal  lupnly  of  Kentucky  lllue  am 


V  snd  Hemp  trt-l,  which  It^  »ro 


rrlardC. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  ELECTORAL  SAXON  SHEEP. 

THE  uoderalKned  nill  sell  at  vendue  the  Iivo  flock)  of  Pur* 
Elcetaral  £ugi>  Skicp,  belDogiDB  to  Ihe  estate  of  itie  late 
Henrj  D,  Grove,  >a  follow.  ; 

too  itierp,  on  Ihe  farm  now  occiipled  by  Ibcm,  oa  Ibe  lOtb  of 


Idd  of  Ihe  diilinguishfd  munurnclutef  vtan  )ij>  utunlly  pui- 
biied  Mr.  Grove'g  ^oo),  of  Ibe  ch»racUr  of  Ihege  flocKs : 
"Tne  pu re ti  blood  in  ihiaconniTymii  iniroiluccd  b^  the  late 

imiliar  Willi  tincc  their  imporinlion  in  IBTT.  In  i»int  of  flnc- 
tit  sad  idinlritile  leliing  quiliilet,  this  wool  it  uaiuiiHisicil 
I  any  flock  in  Ihia  cnuniry,  and  Ibe  Iteecei  arerageaboui  halT 
pound  ench  more  ibsa  any  other  1  sm  ■cquainled  nilh  of 
]ual  Uncneti.  S.\U'L  LAWHENIJE. 

Term)  nt  aale,  cuh.— Refeieoce,  Sam'l  LatreucCi  oi  either 
f  Lbe  subtcribrra. 

Biukirk'i  BrUii.  Afrit  M,  1S14. 

ELIZ.\  W.  GROTE, 
W.  JOSLiff, 

myl— W. S.  *.  COOK 


FIELD  SEED  STORE. 

THE  lubsciiber  contiouei  to  keep  conaUst^y  on  hand  it  hie 
loot  esiabliahed  Seed  Biore,  a  tupply  of  ihe  tett  quaUiy 
.nd  kioSa  of  Field  Sceila,  viz  : 

Kti  Cloctr.  of  lbe  Urpe  and  smnll  (rowth, 
Timelky,  Sti  Tap,  or  Iltri't  Gmu,  Orelwi  Gran, 
L-'trmiiin  FttntkrUitiT,  WKitiClattt. 
TTrfnit,  Katatl-y  BUt  Crm,  &e.  &c 
jimo,  Ihe  different  varietiea  of  Wbem.  m 
Cbaff,  Med  iter  ranein,  inil  EnEliah— I 

~ub.  t,  1914.— mar,  oti,    '  M FrooT-srieei,  Nen-York 

f.  B.  Tbe  follociinE  dcscrliitiaB  of  some  anperioi  Entllsh 

if  lie  fur  mle  at  the  ebove  Store,  is  (ivtn  hy  a  reaiwcisbLe 
aliih  fiirmer  In  the  SUle  of  New-Jersey,  who  sowed  iboul 
icn  bushele,  a  snmple  of  which  can  ,et  be  icea.  '■  It  la 
lied  the  Uibridie  While  WhenI,  and  it  ihe  mcnt  Doled  nheat 
!i  hare  in  Enjland,  it  being  of  flne  ous lily,  Blwnya  commands 
ilie  Aautia  uiedby  the  bitcuii  bubcra  m  Iriia- 


Whiie  Flint,  Red 
fSRAEL  RI^ELL, 


in :  il  it  fretl  for  yirldlna,  and 
neland,  three  ^eart  ato,  en  rny 


thia 


I  one  Bell 


■crei,  thii  yielded  10  buihelt  ind  onwaida  lo  ihe  ac 

f  "m'wamni  it  free  from  any  toll  whMever.    1  did  ool  see  in 

eleven  buibel  a,  a  panicle  but  Wheal;  audi  have  sovii  it 

Clover  leed,  on  purpose  ihat  ibfrc  ibill  le  noihing  hnt 

il  beyond  Ihe  poatibilily  ofa  doubt  of  ilthining  any  thing  la  il 
—  ireiLinj  mlied  with  other  Wheal,  which  throush  cnieletineaa 
-.  oflcn  the  case.  I  have  stown  a  grtnt  deal  uf  it  mjeelf  lu 
EngUnd,  and  know  from  eipcrlence  ihat  for  yield  and  quilitr, 
..  .  _.,„.._.  ^^  eompeic  wiih  it.  Us  |eaeral  weight  is 
•erhufbel.  It  Is  smooth  clulT,  and  esay  lo 
lalwnys  ihecaae  with  smooih  ehs  IT  Wheal." 
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A  FABM  FOR  SALE. 

VALUABLE  FARM  of  198  acres,  situated  in  the  town  of  Seneca 
and  county  of  Ontario,  Blalfe  of  New- York,  In  view  of  Seneca 
Lake  and  the  flourishing  village  of  Geneva,  about  two  miles  distant 
Aom  both,  from  whence  axe  daily  communications  by  railroad, and 
canal  with  Albany.  The  nelghboitK>od  is  of  the  tint  readability,  the 
farm  being  principally  surrounded  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Gideon 
Lee,  Esq.,  and  the  estates  of  the  Messrs.  Nicholas,  the  location  is  sur- 
passod  by  none  in  western  New- York.  The  land  is  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, adapted  to  grain  and  grass :  not  an  acre  but  can  be  put  under  the 
plow;  about  Iw  acres  are  perfectly  clear  and  ready  for  the  plow  with- 
out a  moment's  detention ;  the  balknce  is  in  wood,  a  growth  of  superi- 
or maple,  beech,  hickory,  aah,  itc. ;  the  improvements  are  a  good  ai- 
aed  two  story  frame  house,  with  kitchen  adjoining ;  three  bams,  each 
forty  by  thirty  feet,  sheds,  *c. ;  a  well  of  tlie  best  pure  water  at  the 
door.    I'here  is  an  extensive  orchard  of  fine  fruit,  and  a  elder-mill  and 

Eress.  Also,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  farm  is  a  tenant  hou*)e, 
am,  and  an  orchard  of  good  fraiL  If  the  above  proiieity  is  not  dispo- 
ned of  at  private  sale  before,  it  wlU  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the 
Franklin  llouae  in  the  village  of  Geneva,  on  the  esth  of  September 
next,  at  10  o'clrtck,  A.  M.,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  ck>se 
a  mortgage.  For  further  information  apply  to  W.  Cox  on  Uie  premi- 
ses, jr  if  by  letter,  poet  paid,  directed  to  nim  Geneva,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.  VV.  COX. 

Geneva,  August  19.  l844.--lt* 

STRAWBERRIES,  &c. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  it  Co.,  Flushing,  offrr  for  sale,  sll  the  forty-eight 
variptJes  described  anil  priced  very  low,  in  their  Catalogue  of 
2^3^,  3.3<1  edition,  among  which  are  Swalnstone,  Oarestone,  British 
Queen,  Victoria,  Black  Iloseberrv,  Hovey  a  Seedling,  Prince  Albert, 
Ross  Phoenix,  Bishop's  Orange  Myalt's  rineft  Eliza,  Melon,  Keen's 
Seedling.  Elton.  Sonthborough,  Downton,  Warren's  Seedling,  Black 
and  Prolific  and  Green  llaiubois,  Old  Scariet,  Large  Earty  Scariet, 
Red  and  White  Wood,  and  Red  and  White  mnning  and  Bush  Alpine, 
ftc.  Also,  these  additional  new  varieties,  Crimson  Cone,  Bishop's 
Wick,  Coul,  late  Scarlet,  Tumer's  Pine,  at  92  per  doaen. 

Orders  not  less  than  tS,  enclosing  cash,  will  meet  prompt  attention. 
£00  Fastotf  Ra^)berrie9,  venr  laige  fruit,  and  very  strong  irrowih,  and 
aU  otlier  choice  varieties.  From  now  till  November,  tho  strawberries 
can  be  planted. 

Prinee'a  Lin.  Garden  and  NunerieSt  Huahingt  Aug.  9, 1814— 2t. 

IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THE  subscriber  hss  now  on  hand  and  will  aell,  at  fair  and  r^sona- 
able  rates,  several  Durham  cattle,  consisting  of  cows,  heifers  and 
calves ;  also  two  bulls,  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and  Ayrshire  stock. 

SOUTH    DOWN  SHEEP.— Two  yearling  bucits,  several  buck 
Iambs  and  16  ewea  from  3  to  4  years  ok). 
All  letters,  (poat  paid,)  will  be  punctaally  attended  to.    Address 

C.  N.  BEMEl^T, 
September  1, 1844.  American  BotO^  Albany. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL   FOR  SALE. 

A  THOROUGH  BRED  AYRESITRE  BULL  will  be  sold  br 
the  subscriber,  at  the  coming  State  Fair.  The  animalis  in 
excellent  condition,  rising  six  years  old,  handsome  color,  per- 
fect and  gentle.  The  dam  was  selected  in  Scotland  from  tbe 
very  best  Ayrshire  stock. 

Any  fanner  or  breeder  who  is  desirous  of  securing  a  verr  s^* 
perior  animal  of  this  unrivalled  breed,  would  do  well  to  look 
at  this  animal  before  purchasing  another,  as  he  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
country.  CHARLES  STEEL. 

Montr  emit  Canada  £.,  August  90,  1844— It.* 

LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY,' 

LATS   PMNCE*S. 

Flvskingf  L.  /.,  mar  New-York, 

THE  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  and  UNRIVALLED  CATALOGUE, 
not  only  of  Fneir,  but  also  of  OKMAMKitTiX  TaKKS,0iians  and 
Plihtb,  cultivated  and  for  aale,  a/  reduced  pricetf  at  this  andeot  ud 
celebrated  Nursery,  (the  identical  prermaea  kntntn  at  Paivcs's, 
and  by  the  abcre  title  far  nearly  fifty  yeart.) 

to-  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CULTURE, 

may  be  had  grafts  on  application  by  mail,  pott  paid,  to  the  New  Pid- 
prietora.  who  will  endeavor  to  merit  tbe  confidence  and  paowuge  of 
tlie  public,  by  mteigrity  and  Uberalinr  in  dealing,  and  modcntioa  » 
charges.  WINTER  A  Co.,  Propnelon 

FtuOung,  AuguatZ\,  1844-2t.* 

MOUNT  HOPE  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIBS, 

KOCHESTER,    K.   Y. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  establishment,  respectfully  snnoaDce  to  ibe 
public,  that  their  present  stock  of  Fruit  and  OmametUd  TVsm, 
Shrtibe,  PUmU,  &c.  which  they  offer  Cm-  sale  the  coming  fsll,  is  vny 
large  and  fine.  The  coUectfon  of  the  various  frails,  for  tbe  fuden  lod 
orchard,  comprises  the  moat  popular  and  esteemed  varieties  ksovn 
in  Europe,  or  America.  The  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty  sndof  tfc« 
most  suluble  shce  and  age  for  tnuu^IanUng,  and  being  pnjpaoled  b; 
the  proprietors  themselves  with  the  moat  scrupuknis  care,  either  from 
beating  trees  in  their  own  grounds,  or  from  others  of  undoubted  ten- 
uinenesa,  and  being  in  every  other  respect,  until  ttiejr  are  kdi  from 
the  nursery,  under  their  immediate  permmal  aupenrietcn,  thej  can  be 
confidently  recommended  to  the  most  exact  and  acruttoiiiog  cultin- 
lora. 

The  collectkm  of  fniits  includea  1,000  Pear  trees  of  tbe  be$  mie- 
ties,  selected  in  one  of  the  best  finuit  nursery's  in  Rrsnce,  la«  sprinf, 
by  one  of  the  nroprieton.  They  axe  grown  on  Qf^aet  flocks  for 
dwarf  pyramids,  ac.  and  are  now  in  a  Iwaiing  state. 

Alao,  3,000  trees  of  the  valuable  nattv-e  Apple,  tbe  «  Norihemein-," 
one  of  the  best  keeping  varieties  cultivstfed. 

The  stock  of  Ornam«ual  TrcesL  Shnibs,  Roses.  Ice.  Js  veiy  Isife, 
and  win  be  furnished  at  very  moaerate  prices:  wnere  quantilies  are 
wanted  for  ornamenting  public  grnunrls,  a  liberal  discooot  will  be 
made.  The  coUectfon  of  Roses  includes  1,000  standards,  4  to  6  fM 
high,  of  the'finest  varietiea  of  Province,  Moaai  Chbiese  and  Noisette 
Monthly.  Tea  scented.  &c.  A  large  aaaoriment  of  Dutch  bulbous 
roots  will  be  received  rrom  Holland  In  September,  and  fumisbed  to 
amateurs,  gardeners  and  agrats  on  very  liberal  tenns. 

It  is  expected  that  all  orders  cooting  flrom  penons  unknown  to  tbe 
proprietors,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  or  tliat  some  re- 
sponsible reference  vrill  be  given  Priced  t^atsJogues  will  tie  fimieh- 
ed  natls  to  all  who  apply  poet  paid.    Address 

Rocheater,  N.  y.  &ept,  \m--2U     ELLWANGER  k  BARRT. 

P.  S.  5O.(K)0  seedling  apple  stocks  2  years  old,  will  be  sold  at  16  to 
tlO  per  l,iOO,  if  application  be  made  iminediately.  E.  k  B. 


SUPERIOR  FARMS  FORSALE. 

TWO  superior  productive  forma  in  Reaaselaercouniy,S  miles  from 
Hoosic  Falls.  The  farms  are  about  one  hundred  acres  esc^  and 
so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  worked  •  as  two  or  one  farm :  each 
having  the  necessary  buildings,  and  being  judiciously  divUed  into  pas- 
ture and  Ulled  land,  all  recently  fenced  with  entire  new  piatenak  m 
the  most  durable  manner.    The  land  is  all  of  the  fint  qjusUty,  and  m 

E resent  state  of  cuUivalion  would  bear  a  good  companson  with  any 
Old  in  the  county.    These  Farms  will  be  aold  together  or  separate, 
on  terms  most  accommodating  ss  to  price  and  credit.    Apply]o . 


Lanaingbnrgh,  Juiy  16, 1844. 


ALEXANDER  WALSH. 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  very  superior  Farms  situated  near  Galway  Corners,  Ja 
the  county  of  Saratoga,  collectively  known  as  ine  tan 
Siimson  Farm,  will  be  sold  cheap  and  on  terms  most  accommo- 
dating to  the  purchasers  as  to  credit.    The  P«"<>P*'*y,?".Wn?o 


the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  fenced  in  tbe  best  manner  aos 
with  the  most  durable  materials.    The  property  comprises  a 
mong  other  buildings,  a  large  and  convenient  hotel,  ''D'fJ  "  : 
favorite  resort  of  families  in  the  summer  on  accooiK  of  toe  su 
peiior  healthiness  and  beauty  of  the  country.    The  farmio^ 
buildings  of  all  kinds  are  most  extensive  and  con*'">»«^'„Ji 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  slock.    *  r  Pi: 
mises  also  include  a  country  store,  a  most  eligible  J[<'^*'^J„, 
a  country  merchant,  having  been  occupied  as  such  iot  aw 
forty  years.    It  is  within  two  tours  drive  of  Ballston,  Sarai<^ 
and  Schenectady.    The  farm  is  well  known  arooag  '«™  *J 
ricuUurists,  and  in  the  agricultural  periodiealit  ^}Stcv 
Farm.    For  terms,  *c.,  apply  to  J.  t^£L'"'V«,U 

0<^.l.-lf.  No.7«Na»sau»tItel,Ne^•^«>^ 
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Sim  co^  fur  fS.DO— Firm  copiet  for  VIO,IM— all  pi 
iRMf  10  ta  aati  Is  adraDCe,  and  free  oT  poiiaie. 

D-CoBpkUHLiof  ttuFi'rilSrWci  of  "Thi  CuLrmToi 
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MONTHLY  MOTTCEa 


CoMMUNicATiM)!  hsvc  b«eD  received  lince  our  Ub(, 
!tom  S.  TilloUon,  BbO,  W.  Forbe*,  P.  Bellnwa,  Querp, 
Khali  be  aaiTercd  hereaAcr,}  H.  Y.  Tililen,  i,  L. 
Biagbaia,  Aiei.  H'Donald,  Index,  C.  Mock,  A  Heanr, 
1.  J.  T.,  G.  B.  Bnitb,  J.  M.  Uarlui,  A  Pnutical  Farm- 
rr.  Brum,  Oeoijius,  L.  F,  B.,  D.  C,  Collini,  J.  D.  F., 
T.  P.  orBennaiU,  H.  C.  C.  H.  D.,  J.  Hartmui,  H.  B. 
li"b«T,  C.  Bich. 

fl^  Tie  Mcond  Part  of  Mr.  CoLUAN'a  "European 
AjrienHnrf,"  »ii|  be  iiaueU  eady  in  Ihia  monlh. 

D.  W.  B.,  Ortnicood,  Ta.— Your  letter  of  121h  March 
li^  eot  aecNlcDUIIr  I>i<l  '»>y  iTilh  buaiaeu  laUen,  or 
tht  iDfonnation  aikeil  for,^  tar  a*  we  coulil  hare  fur- 
■1^1^  il,  iFooId  have  bjen  gW^. 

09*  lofiMiBUloa  i*  wuteit  at  thii  offlce,  oljalm  W. 
S«tMM,  *&a  tent  ui  >  list  o»ub*criben  lo  the  CaUira- 
tor,  rrom  Ikunfriei,  Va^  in  ]840.  Any  one  aequainteil 
virhhiaplaeeorreaiileoce,  will  mnch  oblige  ui  bycam- 


PotiKD  Fdwu. — A  eentleinRa  in  Oeorg-ia  wi»h. 
i™j»  where  he  e«o  oUain  Poland  fowli,  willi  pure 
Mack  bodiea  and  wfaile  create-  Any  penon  having  mch 
for  nie,  wtnld  do  well  to  adt-enlM  them  in  the  Cultira' 
*f-  Onr  weeleni  friendi  can  obtain  Iheie  a»  well  a»  »e- 
>etal  Other  Taridiei,  we  preaame,  of  □□reormpondent, 
Hr.  H.  A.  Pauoni,  of  BuBalo,  to  whole  eommunicatioa' 
B  thie  piper,  the  reader  fs  referred.  ! 

The  lati  Ha.  Grote-i  Sheep VIk  (rust  it  will  not' 

bf  forirfMai  thai  Uie  nie  of  Mr.  Grove's  Bexony  aheep,' 
iiniakeplKealbiilatere>idenceoatheI5lhin>(.  The' 
opporOui^  bare  aflbriled  of  porcbaiia;  unue  of  the  most 
■Uaabta  ibc^  ever  In  (hit  eouulry,  will  be  likely  to 
tiUe  mnr  M  tke  aale. 

Tau.  FtAX— Ht.  £liiha  Barlow,  of  AMenU,  Dalch- 
n  ecM^y,  H.  Y.,  bM  praiented  in  with  •  4>eeliBen  of 
lu  njenl  by  him  thia  leafon,  which  ii  flre  tt»  \a 
leigth,  CECbaiTc  of  looL  We  hare  never  leem  uy  be- 
in  w  tall.    Hat  1(7  body  ? 

Eaai-T  Coui. — Hr.  John  TowsMod,  bai  pre*«nled  lu 
>i>h  a  tarn  *Mi|>le  of  son  ri«wn  on  hi*  bm  near  tbb 
Ely.  Il  ia  liaitar  W  Iba  DMLoa  in  appeannee,  and  wai 
m  ooa^  to  banxMt  Iba  Utter  put  of  AafHt. 


The  State  Faib. — Belterint:  that  lodi  of  our  real* 
a  u  were  OBable  to  attend  the  Blale  Fair,  will  wU  ■»- 
le  a  full  aocotul  of  il,  we  hare  occupied  aevet^  9f» 
of  thie  paper  with  ita  detail*,  lllwilrated  with  two  beanU- 
tul  eograring*.  A  complete  titt  of  (he  PremioBa  award- 
ed, la  alio  ffiren,  commeoeing  on  page  335.  A  poibEBit 
of  Mr.  Vail'i  bull  ■■  Meteor,"  lo  which  wat  awarded  &• 
irize  for  the  beat  bull  orer  three  j'cari  old,  waa  pifti- 
I  in  our  current  volume,  p.  17.  A  portraU  of  Hr. 
Croaby'a  bull  "  OaceoU,"  which  received  the  flnl  priz« 
for  two  year  old  bulls,  waa  pabiiabed  in  our  Toloma  for 
1843,  page  1-19. 

NoatiAN-  Rosses. — We  iuTile  particular  aUenlioa  b* 
the  adTertisement  of  Mr.  Harria,  for  the  mie  of  hit  Koc- 
horsea.  Hia  Inqtortad  horse  ■■  DillgoM*,"  we  bat* 
oQcD  heard  commended  by  Ihoae  who  are  considerail 
goodjudges  of  horses.  His  portrait,  which  w«  bcliera 
a  very  correct,  will  be  found  on  page  193  of  the  nialli 
olume  of  the  Cultivator. 

Hebiko  Sheep — We  liara  received  from  Mr,  Col- 
UH*,  a  reply  to  Col.  RAiiDAtL>i  ehallengetoehowafaeap 
and  wool  at  the  State  Fair,  published  Inonr  last.    Aitha   ' 

ion  haa  paned  by,  and  the  reply,  and  a  rejoiiiUer 
also  from  Col.  B.,  have  already  appeared  In  lh«i  "  Spirit 
1  Times,"  we  do  not  deem  it  neeceaary  (o  puMiah 
the  reply  at  length.  .Mr.  C.  decline*  the  challenge,  and 
says — "  I  neither  give  nor  accept  challenge*  in  reUtloa 
(o  my  animalt,  nor  make  beta  upon  them."  He  alan 
aayl; — "Many  gaollenien,  among  whom  were  distin- 
guiahed  growers  of  flne  wool,  on  seeing  my  Imported 
.erino  ram,  called  Oraitdt*,  anil  after  critically  inspect- 
ig  hii  floe  and  wmivaUy  tUek,  heavy  fleece.  Intimated 
I  me  a  very  alrong  deaire  that  he  abould  be  ezbibilad 
lis  autumn,  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Show.  I  bad  acconk- 
igly  determined  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  by  aand- 
lug  old  Qra*dtt  to  the  taiilSbow,  wearing  hia  full  fleeca^ 
which,  with  that  ot^lael  in  view,  I  had  at  ahaaring  tin* 
"'  season,  left  unahorn.  The  ram  would  tbua  hare  bae* 
*n  at  Foughkeepaie,  but  for  an  aiilbrtilnala  aocidenV 
which  atioul  two  or  three  months  *ince,  d**troyad  hia^ 
in  flne  condition,  and  In  the  very  fullness  oC  hi* 
heallb  and  strength.  Thus,  lo  my  very  great  disappoint- 
nent  and  mortification,  ended  the  life  of  a  moet  valuabla 
lad  useful  animal.  He  was  Indeed,  a  magnificent  rami 
•ut  there  is,  of  course,  no  u*e  in  indulging  vain  regreta 
in  account  of  hia  loss." 

CtiLTDHK  or  THE  OuvE  iH  Miasiiiipn. — Mr.  Qs 
BrT9  of  Biloxl,  in  a  recent  teller  to  the  Edilors  of  tha 
Cultivator,  say*— "In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Ih* 
Olive,— of  coune  on  the  smallest  scale,—!  aUte  that  I 
planted  for  ten  yeara,  in  the  month  ot  January,  in  otir 
poor  coast  groimd,  Olive  callings,  from  which,  without 
farlher  trouble,  after  leven  yeara,  (the  common  truil 
ing  time  of  thia  tree,J  I  gather  in  general  from  ev- 
ee,  a  bushel  of,  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  aurpaasabla 
Olives." 

Csort  M  CacsTEi  Co.  Pa — Kxlract  of  a  letter  frona 
J.  H.  Hablah,  Esq.,  lo  Ihe  Cultivator,  dated  Jnly  Sfitfa : 
The  crops  that  have  been  harvested  are  nearly  allfood 
here — bay,  wheat,  oatt,  fce. ;  though  wheat  wa*  attacked 
I  believe  pret^  generally  in  eome  degree  with  the  By. 
Com  and  «»«  have  a  good  appearanee,  though  we  are  at 
nl  annsrlng  from  drouth.  Potatoet  we  hope,  wtB 
t>«  b«tt«r  than  iMt  year.    Apples  and  (hilt  In  senetal  arw 
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plvUj,  (hough  peart  hare  failed.  I  think  we  bar*  bad 
leai  thunder  and  lightning  than  in  any  preoeding  jrear 
within  my  remembrance.  We  had  two  days  ago  a  line 
nin  of  three  or  foar  honia,  without  any  of  the  uiual 
symptom!  of  thunder  and  lightning,  though  tha  weather 
It  mifflciently  warm." 

Wheat  Crop  or  VfiaiioiiT. — Mr.  Jewett  gave  it  at 
bit  opinion,  in  a  communication  in  our  latt  paper,  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  wat  equal  to  the  sup- 
lily  of  itt  people  fol^e  year.  A  eorretpondent  ai  Oat- 
llelon,  *<  L.  F.  B.,»  tayt: — « I  have  not  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  mying  there  wat  not  tnffleicnt  wheat  grown  the 
patt  aeaion  to  tnpply  one-fourth  part  of  the  people  of 
Vermont.  The  lai^e  agricultural  county  of  Rutland, 
lirom  what  I  have  teen  and  heard,  will  not  raite  enough 
wrheat  to  lupply  two  of  its  largett  townt.  The  Slate  is 
truly  a  wool,  cattle,  and  horte  growing  State,  and  mar- 
Me,  iron  and  timber,  alto  add  much  to  itt  retouroet  for 
exportation.  I  with  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  for 
'home  protectioni'  your  oomtpondeat  had  gvevted 
right." 

Merino  Sheep.— Ihlr.  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall, 
Tt.,  informt  us  that  he  purchased  a  flock  of  Merino 
iheep  in  1838,  which  <*  sheared  that  year,  3  lbs.  3  oz.  of 
well  washed  wool — the  second  year,  3  Ibt.  10  oz. — ^the 
third  year,  3  lbs.  14  oz. — the  fourth  year,  4  lbs.  2  oz. — 
the  fifth  year,  4  Ibt.  4  oz. — the  sixth,  or  latt  year,  4  lbs. 
6  oz. — being  an  increase  of  one  pound  three  ouncet, 
and  thit,  by  no  better  keeping  than  they  had  before,  for 
they  were  kept  well  on  bay  before,  and  no  better  since." 
He  thinka  **  the  weight  hat  l>een  put  on  entirely  by  the 
«rottef  *  he  hat  made.  The  erostet  have  been  with 
bockt  from  the  flock,  (taid  to  be  <<  full  blooded  Paular,") 
of  Merrill  Bingham.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of 
fleece,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  trifling  cootideration, 
though  Mr.  Bingham  hat  not  informed  ut  whether  its 
JineiMff  htt  been  preterved.  Mr.  Bingham  also  informs 
at  that  he  hat  purchated  twenty«eight  ewet  of  a  flock 
whibb  he  tayt  it  <«  ftiU  blooded  Paular,  if  there  is  any  in 
the  country;*'  they  were  purehtted  of  the  Importer  by 
Mettit.  Buffhm  Ik  Smith,  of  Nantucket.  «  These  ewes,'* 
•ays  Mr.  B.  «  averaged  me  of  well  waahed  wool,  a  mere 
trifle  under  five  poondt  per  head."  Mr.  Bingham  alto 
Informs  ut  that  he  purchased  a  bock  of  thit  flock  for 
which  he  "  paid  $80,  which  gave  thit  year  10  Ibt.  7  oz. 
of  w^ol,  wall  washed.'' 

'OxAPB  Vines. — ^Mr.  Harlan  of  Chetter  Co.  Pa.,  in  a 
late  letter,  tayt:— <'  The  young  and  inexperienced  vine 
dresser,  might  suppose  from  the  voluminous  directions  to 
propagate  the  vine,  that  choice  wine  grape  vines  would 
not  bear  to  any  advantage  without  being  cut  and  carved 
1b  a  particular  manner,  and  divested  of  their  native 
ahape.  Now  if  thit  tentiraent  it  imbibed,  I  believe  it  is 
an  entire  mittake.  I  maintain  that  they  will  bear  at  fbll 
syUural  length.  I  had  latt  year,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  noted  frott  in  June,  a  seedling  vine  which  grew 
on  an  apple  tree  in  the  comer  of  a  garden,  wher^  hung 
large  bunchet  of  grapet,  protected  from  the  frott  by  the 
fbliaga  of  the  tree,  thinned  out  in  the  heart  of  the  head. 
Thit  vine  exceeded  all  othert  in  bearing,  which  were 
pruned  in  the  utual  manner,  there  being  none  of  eonte- 
qnenoe  on  thote  exposed  to  the  frost  I  may  add  there 
U  a  good  crop  on  it  the  present  year.'' 

£xpERiMSivT.^-A  gentleman  cultivated  two  hillt  of 
eucumbers,  each  having  the  same  number  of  plants,  un- 
der precisely  the  same  circumstances,  excepting  in  the 
fbllowing  particular,  viz:  the  ground  around  one  hill 
wat  hoeil  every  day,  ^undays  excepted,}  as  long  at  the 
«tate  of  the  vines  would  admit — the  other  was  hoed  just 
often  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  but  no  more.  The 
hill  which  was  hoed  every  day,  produced  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  encumbers  that  the  other  did.  Who 
can  give  the  '<  why  and  because r* 

CASTXATioif. — ^Mr.  J.  J.  Reed,  of  Moravia,  Cayaga 
Go.  N.  Y.,  tayt,—"  Hie  method  of  eaatnUioa  I  approve 
of  at  being  mott  hutaane,  it  called  tundmg. 


at  they  are  completely  broken  toose  from  the  sack,  he 
shoves  one  into  the  belly,  leaving  the  other  in  (he  adr*, 
then  taking  hold  of  the  testicle,  he  turns  the  upper  end 
down,  and  commences  shoving  the  end  which  is  then  up, 
around  the  cord,  until  it  feels  as  hard  as  a  stick  would  in 
the  same  place.  He  then  shoves  it  bto  the  belly, 
(taking  care  that  it  does  not  turn  back,)  and  takes  the 
other  down  and  serves  it  in  the  same  msnner,  shoring 
them  both  as  far  up  as  they  can  be.  He  then  holds  Ikst  the 
sack,  while  another  ties  a  stout  string  around  close  to  the 
belly.  The  string  is  left  on  about  ten  days;  if  it  does 
not  then  drop  oll^  cut  it  off,  and  all  further  trouble  is  over. 
The  advsuitages  of  this  mode  of  castiation  are,  if  boUs, 
and  they  are  wanted  for  a  team,  it  will  not  iojure  them 
in  the  least  to  commence  working  them  the  next  d&y  af- 
ter the  operation  is  done — they  will  grow  as  fhririy  ss 
steers,  only  showing  by  their  horns  that  they  are  stags- 
it  does  not  make  them  slow,  and  they  are  lets  inclined 
for  cows  than  when  altered  by  any  other  means." 

A  Hint. — Don*t  watfer  your  revolving  hay-rake,  sod 
your  wagon  rack,  and  hand  rakes,  and  whatever  tfseyoo 
have  us^  in  the  haying  and  harvesting  just  finished,  to 
!lie  out  in  the  fields  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  see  then 
well  housed  for  another  season.  The  weather  destroys 
more  tools  than  hard  work,  with  some  farmeis;  and 
more  valuable  time  is  lost  hunting  up  and  repairui^  lost 
implementt,  than  their  original  eott. 

Frost. — ^On  the  morning  of  Sept.  5tb,  there  vas  a 
slight  frost  on  the  plaint  near  Schenectady.  We  also 
learn  that  there  wat  frott  in  the  eatten  part  of  Mass.,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  Sept.,  bolno  in>i- 
ry  of  consequence  was  done.  At  Chicago,  III.,  we  lean 
tliere  was  a  slight  frost  about  the  lOth  of  Augut. 

Cost  of  Fenciko. — Mr.  Biddle,  in  an  address  before 
the  Philadelphia  Ag.  Society  in  1S42,  makes  some  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cost  of  fencing,  which  will  surprise 
those  who  have  paid  littte  attention  to  ihetabjed.  He 
estimates  the  expense  of  fmna  fences  in  Pennsyl ranis, 
and  gives  the  data  upon  which  his  calculations  are  based, 
at  $105,600,000.  He  thinks  that  the  interest  on  this  out- 
lay, ami  the  auinual  wear  and  tear  of  fences,  iseqoal  to  so 
annual  tax  of  910,000,000,  upon  the  farmers  of  that  State. 

MoETAUTT  AMOKO  STCAlCOaXt,  ox  BtJTTOIf-WOOD.— 

The  dett ruction  of  sycamorea  which  has  for  several  yean 
been  complained  of  in  Blaasachusetts  and  some  of  (be 
other  eastern  States,  begins  to  be  seen  here.  We  bare 
noticed  several  trees  along  the  river,  ami  some  in  other 
places,  which  will  hardly  survive  the  season.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  cause  of  this  destruction  has  been  yet 
fully  ascertained.  Some  sup|)ose  it  to  be  sn  tfidemCt 
which  commencing  (at  did  th#  cholera,)  at  the  east,  it 
sweeping  over  the  coudtry.  Others  alledge  that  the 
!caute  of  death  is  a  m:nute  insect,  which  comiplsthe  ssp. 
iMr.  R.  L.  Pell,  thinks  (as  #e  see  by  the  Fanner  &  Me- 
chanic,) that  (he  severe  frosta  of  the  last  three  winters 
have  oocsisioned  the  trouble. 

Whits  native  Ste a wbeeet. — A.  Goodwin,  Ashfield 
Mass.,  describes  in  the  Mass.  Plowman,  a  kind  of  straw- 
berry, which  he  thinks  it  a  native  of  the  Bericshire  hiiis* 
He  says,  *'  It  is  larger  than  tha  common  field  strawber- 
ry, very  hardy,  anil  yields  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  pro- 
ducing in  succession  three  or  four  weeics.  When  ripe, 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  contrasting  beautifolly  wiih 
the  red  strawberry.  It  has  a  fine  flavor,  and  whenpick- 
etl  always  cleaves  from  the  hull.  I  have  distributed  them  m 
Northampton  and  West  Springfield,  where  they  are  much 
admired.*' 

Flax  Puller.— Accortling  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  Genesee  Farmer,  they  have  in  use  in  Seneca  coon- 
ty  in  thla  State,  a  machine  for  pulling  flax,  which  work* 
well.  Tt  is  manufactnreit  by  Wood  &  Hurdof  Waterloo, 
who  have  had  several  machines  in  operation  this  seaano. 
They  «  charge  one  dollar  an  acre  for  pulling,  they  lor- 
nithing  tha  machine  and  one  hand.  Two  hands  and  a 
pair  of  hortet  wlU  pnll  four  to  five  aeret  a  day.  To  nse 
the  maehine  eflbotually,  it  raquiret  tome  practice;  s 
green  hand  would  probably  make  bad  work,  if  be  were 


The  baaat 
ia  catt,  hit  legt  made  fast,  the  hind  ones  drawn  at  &r  for- 
ward at  coavenient.    The  operator  then  Ukatholdof  tbalinot  a  mechanical  geniut.'  They  charge  fbr  these  na- 
mek  at  tha  lower  end  with  one  hand,  and  with  tha  ether  chines»  $90  each,  with  the  ri^t  lo  nie  the  saoie.  » 
•ommanota  shoving  tha  tatddet  into  tha  baUy.    At  toon 


weight  about  700  poondt.'* 
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BANKS  OF  TH£  HUDSON. 

Iboai  Om  beginiuQf  of  lutt  noiith,  we  made  a  haaty 
allatiome  of  the  fine  placet  near  tiie  Hudson^  in  the 
nml&m  of  "Onrnge  and  Dutcheai.  Our  first  sti^  was  at 
yewlnBgliy  where  we  visited  the  extensive  nursery 
poudi  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  and  Charles  Downing.  These 
naUenen  have  devoted  mnc^  time  and  attention  to  the 
iaprorcBMnt  and  ddtiire  of  fruits,  and  in  return  for  Oieir 
andeoQsaad  long  eontimied  labors,have  acquired  a  deser- 
red  and  estennve  reputation,  which  Mngs  a  ready  de- 
anadfar  all  aitieles  in  their  line  of  business.  Their 
priacipst  ohjeoC  is  rearing  trees  of  the  ckoicttt  Irinds  of 
appla^  pMn»  peaches^  cherries,  plmns^  &e.  Thirty  acres 
are  set  to  trecs^  and  more  healthy,  thrifty,  or  handsome 
trsM,  we  never  saw.  We  noticed  in  some  instances,  the 
SBrtUertrses  were  cultivated  in  idtemate  rows  with  sn 
gar  bests  or  potatoes — the  latter  increased  the  trouble  of 
eollividon  but  little,  though  they  aflbrded  a  crop  which 
would  piobablj  more  than  defhiy  the  whole  expense. 
The  (rsesare  cultivated  chiefly  by  a  cultivator,  the  con- 
stiuBtion  of  wliieh  we  think,  is  in  several  respects  supe- 
rior to  say  other  we  have  seen.  The  teeth  are  made  of 
wrought  iron,  the  fut  being  laid  with  stee),  the  shanic 
sfasped  somewhat  lilce  a  coulter  to  a  plow.  The  feet 
■earty  flat,  and  veiy  sharp.  It  is  on  the  MEpantftfig  prin- 
eiple,  and  by  means  of  a  wheel,  the  depth  is  regulateil, 
sad  the  work  is  done  in  the  best  manner-*even  the  hard- 
est groond  IS  well  cut  up  aind  pulverised. 

Mosn.  Downing  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  Aetfges.  The  Bnglish  thorns  have  not  succeed- 
ed— they  are  not  hardy  enough— ere  sutgect  to  mildew, 
hut.  Some  of  our  native  thorns  do  well — such  as  the 
usUe,  and  the  Bu€kih0rn. 

Oat  of  the  most  ornamental  and  beautiful  objects  about 
(he  gvunds,  is  a  hedge  or  screen  of  the  American  Arbor 
tnUt,  or  white  cedar.  The  trees  were  taken  firom  a  bluff 
near  &e  river,  only  ten  years  ago,  being  then  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  set  in  the  form  desired, 
and  have  never  been  trained  or  touched  at  all,  yet  they 
are  now  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  forming  a 
most  magnll&cent  screen,  impenetrable  to  the  sight,  and 
as  perfectly  true  and  even  as  the  sides  of  a  wall. 

Messrs.  Downing  practice  a  new  mode  of  pruning 
peach  trees;  at  least,  it  is  new  to  us.  It  is  cutting  off 
half  to  two-thirds  the  new  wood  of  (be  limbs,  every  au- 
tumn. The  advantages  .are  that  the  wood  hardens  better 
— the  loft  and  tender  twigs,  not  sufficiently  matured  to 
stand  (he  winter,  and  which  are  besides  most  likely  to  be 
iajared  by  the  aphis  or  other  insects,  are  (aken  away,  by 
which  the  ap  and  wood  of  the  remainder,  are  rendered 
more  soond  and  healthy.  The  number  of  fruit  buds  for 
the  sooceeding  year  are  increased,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  leaves^  by  which  the  sap  is  more  perfectly  elaborated 
and  the  fiuit  made  larger  and  higher  flavored. 

Hk  soil  of  the  nursery  grounds,  is  mostly  a  gravelly  or 
stony  loam,  rather  moist.  Neither  the  worm  or  curculio 
does  much  damage  here.    The  solidity  of  the  earth, 


it  difllcuU  for  the  insects  to  enter  it  for  the  purpose 
of  ondergoing  transformation. 

£very  thing  about  the  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Down- 
ing, mdicateii  the  best  taste  and  Judgment,  both  as  regards 
onamenlal  arrangement  and  profitable  cultivation .  There 
is  SB  adminble  neatness  ami  order  observable  through- 
out, from  the  original  design  of  the  buildings  and 
gronads,  to  the  placing  and  training  of  every  shrub  and 
flower. 

Fhm  the  Messrs.  Downiog's,  we  called  at  Mr.  Frede- 
rick J.  B^t8>  place,  situated  about  two  miles  from  New- 
bugh.  The  &rm  is  located  on  a  very  high  swell  of 
Iml,  sn4  eoBunands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and 
sarrouwUng  eoontry,  embracing  the  Beacon  mountains, 
oa  which  were  kept  (he  beacon  lights  to  direct  the  move- 
of  the  army  and  vessels  on  the  river,  during  the 


Mr.  Beds  is  engaged  ia  improving  his  place  by  the 
halMing  of  new  fences,  planting  trees,  manurmg  the 
land,  Ike.  Ho  has  made  several  trials  with  peat  or  swamp 
wmdk^  and  with  a  speeiep  of  marl,  which  is  found  under- 
lying  tto  omek.  The  Batoral  locality  of  the  muck  is 
Ch>m  flie  fiurm,  but  is  to  be  had  in  any 


quantit)-,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  cart  loa<C 
tMUfend.  Composts  have  been  made  by  mixfng  tw« 
parts  muck  with  one  of  stable  manure,  and  on  trial  the 
compost  has  been  found  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  clear 
manure.  The  muck  has  also  been  used  separately. 
Spread  on  grass-ground,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  largelf 
increasing  the  yield  of  hay.  The  marl  has  not  yet  beea 
tried  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  state  its  value  parti* 
cularly.  It  is  known,  however,  that  its  qualities  as  a  for- 
tilizer  are  very  considerable.  It  is  composed  mostly  of 
small  shells,  mixed  with  a  friable  clay  or  loam.  It  looks 
and  feels  between  the  fingers,  much  lilce  leached  ashes 
mixed  with  lime.  When  laid  immediately  on  the  land 
after  it  is  taken  from  its  bed,  it  seems  rather  to  ia^n^ 
than  benefit  vegetation ;  but  after  lying  exposed  to  tiM 
rains  and  air  for  some  time,  the  deleterious  qualities  seea^ 
to  be  dissipated,  and  it  promotes  the  growth  ofall  oropf^ 
It  is  often  so  with  muck — ^whcQ  first  dug,  it  is  sovr,  nu 
Csrmers  express  it,  and  it  is  not  till  this  sourness  Is  ex- 
tracted, that  it  becomes  good  manure.  It  always  con- 
tains more  or  less  vegetable  matters,  which  need  only  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  situation  to  aid  the  growth  of 
plants.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  farmers  are  beginnini^ 
to  appreciate  its  value. 

We  also  called  on  Capt.  Robinson,  near  Newburgb. 
We  found  him  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  home,  and  did 
not  examine  his  farm  as  we  should  have  done,  oould  he 
have  been  with  us.  We  were  shown  some  very  good 
hogs,  which  we  understood  were  imported  from  Lanca- 
shire, (Eng.)  They  were  white,  very  thin-haired,  long- 
bodied,  an<l  small-boned.  They  resembled  hogs  we  have 
been  brought  from  England,  under  the  name  of  QraxUrt*^ 
From  Newbuigh  we  crossed  the  river  to  Fishkill, 
where  we  procured  a  carriage  to  convey  us  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  Our  route  lay  over  a  diversified  and  well  cul- 
tivated country,  and  a  more  delightful  ride  of  eighteen  • 
miles,  we  have  seldom  enjoyed.  The  road  was  excel- 
lent— as  hard  as  a  pavement,  but  smooth  as  a  board — just 
sufficiently  undulating,  to  make  the  travel  easy  for  the 
horses,  and  the  change  of  motion  agreeable  to  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  by  carriage  to  Hyde  Park. 
Here,  also,  we  found  many  beautiful  places  and  highly 
cultivated  farms.  We  called  on  Mr.  Fuller,  who  has  a 
beautiful  place  of  two  hundred  acres.  The  scenery  firon 
some  of  the  points  overlooking  the  river,  is  most  charm- 
ing. The  river,  with  its  graceful  windings,  its  banks, 
now  bluff  and  abrupt,  now  gradually  and  beautifully  slo- 
ping, the  green  wood  and  the  cultivated  field,  with  lofty- 
mountains  rising  ui  the  distance,  all  mingle  in  a  delight- 
ful picture. 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Fuller,  he, 
together  with  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Allen,  (a  most  in- 
teresting and  amiable  man,  who  has  a  fine  place 
near  Mr.  F.,  which  we  regret  having  no  opportunity  of 
examining,)  accompanied  us  on  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
6.  L.  Pell,  at  Pelbam,  Ulster  county. 

Wlien  we  reached  Mr.  Pell's  farm,  the  day  was  so  far 
advanced  that  we  had  not  time  enough  to  make  scarcely 
a  beginning  in  the  examination  of  the  many  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen  there,  and  we  must  therefore  defer  at- 
tempting particulars  till  another  visit,  which  we  intend 
making.  Mr.  Pell  has  made  very  great  improvements 
during  the  four  years  he  has  occupied  the  farm.  In  ^- 
proaching  tlie  ferm,  the  first  object  which  meets  the  at- 
tention of  the  stranger,  is  the  neat  stone  wall  with  which 
it  is  enclosed.  The  avenue  leading  to  the  manaion, 
winds  through  green  fiehls  ami  among  plantations  of 
trees,  in  a  very  hiteresting  manner.  There  ia  also  a  de- 
li ghtHil  carriage-road,  leading  in  a  picturesque  manner 
through  the  vales  and  among  the  hills  and  groves  of  th« 
farm.  There  are  also  not  less  than/rs  mUt9  of  walkMS 
Mr.  Pell  informs  us,  leadfaig  over  the  most  interesting 
points.  As  we  pursue  these  labyrinthian  walks,  we  find 
ourselves  sometimes  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  ravine, 
where  the  primitive  forest  and  the  orighsal  wildemew 
of  all  objeelB  around,  give  an  air  of  solitude  which 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  we  were  at  a  great  dutancn 
from  the  abodes  of  mu.  flevewl  of  *•  JJ^^^  ^,^^ 
ed  by  foot-bridge^  one  of  irtuch  ia  eighty  foot  m  lengfli. 
They  are  tt^portid  by  wire%  and  w«w  8Mde  on  Mr* 
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^.Hk  farm  a(  a  small  expwse.  They  are  painted  with 
jtotd  toTf  an  article  which  Mr.  Pell  has  used  extensively 
on  his  out-buildings,  fences,  &c.  It  is  a  cheap  article, 
but  seems  to  answer  well  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
seen  it  highly  recommended  in  the  English  papers.  Its 
cost  is  only  $2,50  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Pell  is  making  numerous /<A-pon^,  which  not  on- 
ly add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  extensive  grounds,  but 
snay  become  actually  sources  of  convenience  and  even 
profit,  for  Mr.  P.  is  of  the  opinion  that  fish  may  be  rear- 
ed as  cheaply  per  pound  zs  flesh.  There  are  some  half 
4ozen  of  these  ponds,  and  more  are  being  constructed.  In 
one  of  these  ponds  we  noticed  a  rariety  of  fish — the  gold- 
Hah,  pearl-fish,  carp,  &c.,  and  were  surprised  at  the  evl- 
^denoe  they  exhibited  of  domestication.  On  throwing  in- 
to the  water  some  bran,  they  came  at  once  so  near  that 
Ihey  could  be  readily  examined;  and  Mr.  Pell  informed 
us  that  the  ringing  of  a  bell  would  instantly  call  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Such  an  instance  of  the  suscepti. 
bility  of  sducation  in  the  finny  tribe  we  never  before  heard 
of.  In  other  ponds,  there  are  shad,  (put  in  by  way  of 
oxperlment,  to  ascertain  whether  they  can  be  naturalized 
to  fresh  water  all  the  year,)  sturgeon,  trout,  pickerel, 
perch,  carp,  fcc  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  (he  re- 
4nlts  of  Mr.  P.'s  experiments  in  rearing  fish. 

rOREION  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Weather,   Crops,    &c.,    in   England. — The 

weather  up  to  the  20th  August,  was  quite  showery,  but 

since  that  date,  the  atmosphere  has  been  uniformly  fine, 

'  jmd  the  corn  has  been  got  in  admirable  order.    The  Mark 

liane  Express  says — 

<<  As  to  wheat,  no  complaint  whatever  exists;  every- 
where it  is  admitted  that  the  acreable  supply  will 
te  very  abundant,  with  quality  seldom  or  never  surpassed. 
The  ttzaw  of  all  grain,  on  the  other  hand— owing  to  the 
diy  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — is  very  short. 
Oats  are  not  likely  to  prove  more  than  an  average  pro- 
dace;  but  that  of  beans  and  peas  will  be  quite  equal  to 
ttiat  of  last  year.'> 

The  importations  of  foreign  live  stock  during  (he  month 
of  August,  were  1,277  heail  of  oxen  and  cows,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  imported  100  sheep  and  200 
pi^.  fiome  anxiety  continues  to  be  felt  among  the 
Sritish  farmers  in  regard  to  this  importation,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  F^rance,  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  great  efforts 
are  being  made,  by  importations  of  the  best  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  firom England, as  well  ashy  the  adoption 
of  an  improred  system  of  husbandry,  to  enter  into  com- 
peUtioD  with  the  English  farmer  In  his  own  markets. 
Ko  success  had  attende<l  the  attempt  to  fatten  foreign 
4tock  in  England.  In  every  instance  where  it  has  been 
attempted,  the  stock  has  been  immediately  seized  with 
Jhe  epidemic,  and  speedily  wasted  away.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  American  beef,  pork,  cheese,  &o.,  have  been  en- 
tared  for  consumption  in  London,  Liverpool^  &e.,  in, 
gmtmUy  speaking,  capital  condition. 

The  hay  crop  is  light— «nd  oiJ^ing  to  the  drouth  of  the 
season,  the  cattle  are  generally  not  in  as  good  order  as 
night  be  wished. 

la  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  harveit  was  being  secured 
In  good  order. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  an  extensive 
seeding  of  wheat  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

8bow  of  the  Highland  Aoxicultural  Societt.— 
The  annual  show  of  this  celebrated  society,  took  place 
iat  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  weather  was  un- 
IhTOxable  from  rain,  but  the  number  of  people  in  attend- 
ance was,  notwithstanding,  great.  The  receipts  for  the 
sale  of  tickets  for -admission  to  the  show-yard,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  $7,389.  The  total  number  of  lots  was 
1,404,  among  which  were  222  Ayrshire  cattle,  55  West 
Highland  oatae,  160  horses,  118  sheep,  187  lou  of  butter, 
83  lots  of  eheese,  and  176  implements.  The  laigest 
iramber  ever  entered  before,  was  1014,  at  Edinburgh,  in 

In  the  Ayrshire  breed,  there  were  shown  6i  bulls  and 
2^1^^  "aW  to  be  a  rery  good  and  even  lot.  The  West 
Biruaaden  produced  some  remarkable  q>ecimens  of  their 
MceUent  breed;  the  short  legs  of  the  animals  seemed 


scarcely  able  to  carry  their  thick,  round  and  heavy  bodies. 
Some  oxen  of  this  breed,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Soth. 
erland,  travelled  350  miles  to  the  show.  The  first  pre- 
mium for  the  best  two  oxen  of  any  breed  or  crosl  w» 
awarded  to  Archibald  Sterling,  for  a  pair  of  West  High- 
landers. 

Mr.  Colman. — We  have  been  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  private  letter  from  a  gentleman  dov 
in  Europe,  to  a  friend  in  this  country:^ — **l  saw  Mr.  Col- 
man in  Southampton — ^thence  he  goes  to  the  Glasgow 
meeting,  and  afterwards  to  Dublin.  He  is  really  in  bis 
element;  and  the  rery  man  perhaps  of  all  othen  to  col- 
lect the  information  you  want;  though  really  to  a  less 
searching  character  like  myself,  the  great  differences  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries  would  create  much  em- 
barrassment in  selecting  a  great  deal  that  was  applicable 
to  American  husbamhy,  when  the  dii&reDce  in  labor,  the 
value  of  land,  the  climate,  the  prices  of  producei  andibe 
capital  is  considered.  He  has  been  very  well  received; 
and  the  attentions  of  the  great  have  been  showered  apon 
him.  The  halls  and  mansions  and  banqaetings  of  the 
lords  of  the  land  are  every  day  afibirs  with  him,  and 
must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfsction  and  gratificaiioD, 
both  to  him  and  to  those  friends  who  gave  him  letters 
of  introduction.  If  Mr.  Colman  cannot  glean  from  this 
rich  harvest  field,  who  can  V* 

Detect  ik  Potatoes. — Tlie  suligect  of  the  defect  la 
potatoes,  was  discussed  at  a  late  meeting  of  agriealtoristi 
in  SeotlsAd.  There  was  a  very  g^at  diversity  of  opinioa 
in  relation  to  the  cause-— eearcely  any  of  the  speakers 
agreeing.  The  age  of  varieties,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  cutting  and  eof  catting tbe  seed, 
were  all  mentioned  as  tending  to  produce  (he  defeeu 
Professor  Johnston  summed  up  the  testinoay,  and  as  to  a 
remedy,  remarked  that  all  appeared  agreed  thai  sooaJ 
healthy  seed,  and  a  well  pulverized  and  w^  drained  soil, 
were  the  best  preventives  of  the  disease,  and  best 
guaranty  for  a  good  crop. 

Dtnamoheters. — At  a  late  meeting  of  Che  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  several  iinprovea  dyns- 
mometers;,  calculated  to  obviate  the  defects  of  those  here- 
tofore used,  were  presented  and  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee for  trial.  One  of  them  sent  by  Mr.  Clybarn,  it  is 
said,  would  record  a  strain  of  draught  up  to  tweire  faoa- 
dred.  Its  principle  of  action  being  self-recording,  «as 
different  from  that  of  other  dynamometers,  the  box  eoo- 
taining  the  instrument  being  supported  on  wheels,  which 
communicated  by  their  axlCj  a  progressive  revolalioo  to 
the  recording  cylinder  within  it  as  the  draught  proceed- 
ed, and  its  registration  was  made  continuously  by  the 
pencil  moving  over  Its  ruled  surface ;  the  aveia^  amooot 
of  draught  being  obtained  by  inspection  of  the  indication 
thus  obtained  by  the  momentary  variations  durm;  any 
given  time  and  space.  The  committee  will  report  onthe 
results  of  the  trial  of  these  implements  at  a  fhtiire  day. 

iMrnovEHENT  or  the  LABonnro  classes  ni  Eng- 
land— His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  accepted 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  I.aboring  Classes,  which  has 
been  liberally  patronised  by  the  <^ieen  and  several  of  the 
nobility. 

T£NN£BS£E  AND  ALABAMA. 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  oar 
friend  Ool.  Alex.  McDonald,  of  EnfhUa,  Alahams,  da- 
led  Bedford  county,  Tennessee,  Aug.  25. 

« I  set  out  in  company  with  my  family,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  from  the  town  of  Eulalla,  Barbour  oonaty)  Alaba- 
ma, in  latitude  31|,  being  what  may  be  termed  the  eot- 
ton  growing  region.  I  have  traveled  over  ten  eoanties 
and  parts  of  counties  in  Alabama,  and  six  eoonties  aau 
parts  of  counties  in  Tennessee.  That  portion  of  our  route 
through  Alabama,  was  mosUy  confined  fo  the  sew  sec- 
tion of  the  State;  we  however  saw  many  floe  crops  of 
cotton  and  com,  which  are  the  principal  crops  is  south- 
ern Alahsuna.  lliese  crops  are  reported  as  good  the  pre- 
sent year.  It  was  however,  too  early  to  deter»in«  ^^ 
the  extent  of  the  coUon  crop.  We  were  struck  with  the 
large  body  of  land  lying  in  a  stale  of  nature  in  Alabsms^ 
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that  eooSd  l»e  taken  up  at  the  redaced  price  of  $1^26  per 
ten.   After  traveling  three  hundred  miles  throag^h  Ala- 
ire  crossed  that  bold  and  beautiful  stream,  the 
Here  we  found  ourselves  entering  on  the 
rich  lands  of  the  west^  as  well  as  the  fine  McAdam  roads 
vbidi  sre  becoming  universal  in  Tennessee,  and  are  do* 
ii^  mneh  for  this  interesting  section.    Of  all  the  coun- 
triei  1  have  yet  seen,  middle  Tennessee  aflbrds  the  finest 
home  for  the  cultivator  of  the  soil;  although  they  cannot 
make  money  as  fast  as  we  of  the  south,  still  their  soil  is 
so  lifbyflie  climate  so  mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  water 
so  pure,  thai,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  of  all  the  happy  men 
in  ffcis  world,  the  Tennessee  farmer  could  l>e  the  most 
bsppy,  if  he  wotild  only  determine  to  own  less  land,  stu- 
dy agriealtore,  improve  his  &rm,  have  not  only  a  snug 
and  nice  turn,  but  a  snug  and  nice  garden;  and  he  would 
be  eoeoonged  to  do  this  (torn  the  circumstance  that  he 
can  better  improve  those  valuable  lands  than  in  mostsec- 
tioas  of  flbe  south,  for  the  reason  that  they  will  last  for 
ages.    The  fiirmers  of  middle  Tennessee  are  improving 
Iheir  lands  with  clover  at  this  time.    Provisions  are  so 
cheap  here,  that  it  costs  almost  nothing  to  live.    I  am 
at  present  paying  $3  a  week  for  mywif,  my  wife,  two 
servaala^  and  two  horses,   and  our  &re  is  excellent. 
WhSe  in  NaahvUIe,  I  attended  the  markets  to  price  the 
aiiidea  of  provisions.    The  following  are  the  prices: 

fioor,  2  cti.  per  lb. — ^beef,  2  ctB.  per  lb 3  doz.  eggs  for 

20  ets.— batter,  5  cts.  per  lb.,  and  a  great  abunduice  of 
every  thing  at  the  most  reduced  prices.'' 

HA&y£STINO  CORN. 


farmers  m  particulaiv—will  have  aU  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  make  their  own  calculations,  and  may  draw  such 
conclusions  as  are  warranted  by  the  pxemiaes.'* 


We  find  the  following  detail  of  an  experiment  in  har- 
vcsCing  Indian  com,  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  by  a  cor- 
respoadent  who  dates  at  Bloomfteld  Farm,  Harvard.  It 
will  be  seen  that  its  results  agree  with  the  practice  of 
many  of  our  best  Harmers. 

"  Last  fall  before  the  time  for  cutting  stalks  had  arri- 
ved, I  rcMTvad  twelve  rows  of  nearly  a  square  acre  of 
com  to  teat  the  comparative  utility  of  cutting  the  stalk 
^or  topfuog)  and  stooking — or  cutting  up  stalk  and  butt 
with  the  ear  co.  The  rows  were  alternate,  thus.  No.  1, 
the  eastenunost  row,  was  topped.  No.  2,  the  second 
row,  was  stooked.  No.  3,  topped.  No.  4,  stooked.  No. 
6y  tofptd.  No.  6,  stooked.  Thus  on  to  No.  12  inclu- 
sive. Hie  stooked  was  bound  with  straw  and  carried  out 
on  the  gfasi^  when  the  rest  of  the  field  was  topped.  All 
was  harvested  at  the  same  time. 

The  com  waa  hnaked  into  baskets,  holding  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  ears,  2d  Nov.,  1843. 


W«i||bi«f  rtoolMd  twaketoof  ean. 

N«.  1  vtighed  79  poandsj, 
Ho.  2        «       72      « 
No.  3        <«        74      '< 
No.  4  (Hot  fnU)  (nr      «« 
Whole  vcAc^t  of  atooked. 


W'ht  of  aiutooked  baakMs  of  ears. 

No.  1  weighed  75  pounds. 
No.  2         «       73      « 
No.  3         "       74      *« 
No.  4  (not  full)  19  ia.16 
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not  atooked, 241  13.16 


60  01-16 
in  flavor  of  stooked,  50  lbs.  3  oz.  in  ear,  by 
weight 

Baiaaee  la  frvor  of  stooked,  3  pecks,  in  the  meaanre. 

Ob  the  17th  of  Jan.  laat  past,  both  parcels  were  shelled. 

The  six  nnslooked,  yielded  2  bushels  and  3  pecks  of 
iwQcd  eom. 

Dilferanee  in  Cavor  of  stooked,  3  pecks  of  shelled  com. 

Oa  weighing  the  shelled  com,  the  diflemnce  in  favor 
of  the  looked  waa  47  lbs.  7  ounces. 

Ob  v^i^ing  the  can  in  November  last,  Mr.  Wood, 
oae  of  Bsy  men,  ny  brother  and  myself  observed  that  Uie 
Hooked  was  not  so  dry  as  the  unstooked.    Consequently, 
tht  atooked  weighed  more  and  lost  more  on  the  cob  than 
the  naalooked.    But  the  shelled  stooked  more  than  held 
in  own  on  the  last  weighing.    On  using  the  stalks  and 
bats  of  the  stooked,  which  were  cut  up  in  four  inch  pie- 
ces, bf  Horey^  Spiral  Hay  Cutter,  both  parts,  or  rather 
the  whole  was  Ibnnd  equally  sweet  and  •  green.    If  it  is 
added,  that  the  rowa  of  com  were  3  feet  6  inches  apart 
and  that  the  labor  of  harvesting  the  atooked,  was,  in  evt' 
ry  stage,  less  than  by  the  usual  mode  (except  in  husking) 
you  and  your  readeit  la  general— and  our  old  Harvard 


ESCAPE  OF  MANURE  FROM  THE  SOIL. 

Mr,  S,  M.  Brockwat  of  Hamburgh,  Conn.,  proposea 
the  following  query :—« Does  manure  pass  off  from  a 
sandy  soil  by  evaporation,  or  does  it  descend  deep  into 
the  earth  with  the  water?" 

We  have  no  doubt  tliat  manure  may  be  carried  off  in 
both  of  the  ways  suggested  by  our  correspondent.     If  a 
quantity  is  taken  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
rains,  its  value  is  after  a  while  dissipated.    A  person  In 
close  proximity  to  this  manure,  may  have  noticed  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  issuing  from  it.     This  was  an  indication 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  manure, 
were  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas.    At  the  same  time  that 
waste  is  thus  going  on,  rains  may  be  washing  away  the 
valuable  particles  that  are  not  taken  off  in  the  atmos- 
phere, till  at  length,  by  the  combined  process  of  wash- 
ing and  evaporation,  nothing  is  left  but  a  mass  of  inert 
matter.    Now  the  wasting  process  here  described,  may 
go  on  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  the  manure  is  depo- 
sited in  the  soil — modified,  of  course,  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  manure  is  buried.    In  a 
very  light  and  porous  soil,  a  deeper  covering  is  required 
to  prevent  waste  from  evaporation,  than  would  be  neces- 
sary in  one  more  compact;  but  the  more  loose  the  soil, 
the  greater  would  be  the  liability  of  waste  from  the  de- 
scent of  the  manure  by  water.     That  manure,  in  some 
cases  ddes  thus  descend,  is  proved  from  the  £M)t  that  earth 
has  been  taken  three  or  four  feet  from  the  surface,  where 
bams  and  stables  have  stood,  which  exhibited  evident 
traces  of  the  enriching  deposit,  and  which  on  being  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  plainly  showed  its  fertilizing  properties 
in  the  increased  luxuriance  of  vegetation.    On  moist  and 
cold  lands,  manure  should  be  kept  near  the  surfhce— if  it 
is  deeply  buried,  it  lies  inactive.    On  wet  soils,  eq>ocial- 
ly  for  grass  lands,  we  should  prefer  applying  manure  en- 
tirely to  the  surfiKC.    No  specific  rule  can  be  given  in 
regain!  to  the  depth  to  which  manure  ahould  be  placed  in 
the  soil;  it  must  always  depend  on  the  kind  of  manure, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  cultiva- 
ted.   In  general,  we  should  prefer  to  cover  it  no  deeper 
than  should  appear  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gases  evolved  by  decomposition;  and  this  depth 
will  depend  as  before  said,  on  the  character  of  the  soil; 
an  inch  in  some  cases  would  be  equal  to  three  inches  in 
other 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


New  Ao.  Journal.— Prof.  Emmons  of  this  elty,  aad 
Dr.  A.  J.  |PaiMB  of  Newlmrgh,  have  iMied  proposes 
for  '<  Th9  'American  Quarterly  J&unkU  nf  Agrieiture  mub 
Scienee;**  to  be  published  in  this  city,  in  numbem  of  s/ 
least  150  pages,  forming  two  volumes  of  300  pages  each 
per  year,  at  $3  per  annum.  The  first  number  to  be  issu- 
ed early  in  January  next.  Prof.  Emmons  Is  well  knowi. 
as  a  member  of  our  State  Geological  corps,  from  its  flr# 
organization,  and  is  now  engaged  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  character  of 
the  soils  of  New- York,  as  ascertained  from  analysis;  an<* 
Dr.  Prime,  though  less  known,  has  given  evidence  inhia 
contributions  to  this  and  other  journals,  of  his  acquire 
ments  in  agricultural  science.  We  believe  the  time  ha# 
arrivcil  for  the  eatablishment  of  a  work  of  this  character 
and  if  properly  conducted,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will  be,  we 
believe  it  will  be  sustained. 

TowNLET  ON  Bees.— '<A  practical  treatise  on  Hu 
manity  to  Bees|,  or  practical  Directions  for  the  manage 
ment  of  Honey  Bees,  upon  an  improved  and  Humane 
Plan,  by  which  the  lives  of  Bees  may  be  preserved,  and 
abundance  of  Honey  of  a  superior  qiulity  obtained.'' 
The  above  is  the  title  of  a  manual  of  162  pages,  duodeci- 
mo, published  by  Edward  Townley,  New-York.  It  con. 
tains  valuable  Information  on  the  aulyect  of  management 
of  bees,  and  is  recommended  to  all  who  feel  an  interest 
tin  these  useful  inserts. 
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MANUFACTCBS  OF  CIDER. 

If  any  eid«r  it  wholeiOBM^  that  which  is  made  rirht» 
li  moat  lo;  and  both  at  a  matter  of  health  and  peemuaiy 
profit,  that  which  ia  of  good  qaality»  ia  most  to  be  deai- 
red.  There  is  no  diAenltf  in  making  cider  of  aneh  a 
qualify  that  it  will  comarand  from  three  to  four  doUan 
per  barrel,  by  the  quantity.  The  expenie  is  bat  little 
more  than  ia  faicurred  in  the  dirty  and  dovenly  mode  of 
making  the  miaerable  atuff  which  generally  pawet  by  the 
name  of  cider. 

Oool  weather  ia  neoeaiaiy  for  mAIng  good  eider,  and 
the  quality  of  the  liquor  ia  improved  by  letting  the  po- 
mace lie  aa  long  before  it  ia  prMed,  aa  can  be  done  with- 
out fermentation. 

There  ia  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  applea. 
Those  ahould  be  chosen  for  cider,  which  yield  the  rich- 
eat  Juice,  though  the  quantity  ia  usually  less  in  those  of 
this  character,  tlum  in  othera.  The  apples  should  be  ripe 
when  ground,  but  not  ndten,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
put  those  which  ripen  about  the  aame  time,  into  the  aame 
pressing. 

In  the  management  of  the  liquor,  the  first  and  grand 
dtijeet  ahould  be  to  free  it  from  all  sediment.  When  this 
is  property  done  in  the  beginning,  it  will  be  easy  to  reg- 
ulate the  fermentation  afterwards.  The  best  mode  which 
we  have  ever  Icnown  practiced,  is  to  pasa  the  cider,  as 
aoon  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  through  sand  ami  char- 
ehoal.  Clean  river  aand,  rather  coarae,  is  best  For  on- 
ly a  moderate  quantity,  a  large  tub  or  ^'at,  may  be  used. 
Put  in  the  sand  and  coal  in  alternate  layers — ^having  the 
coal  in  pieces  of  lialf  an  inch  to  an  inch  aquare.  Lay  a 
piece  of  fiannel  over  the  top,  and  turn  on  the  cider  as  it 
comes  from  the  press,  aa  faat  as  it  will  run  through.  The 
flannel  will  catch  much  of  the  poaaace,  &c.,  which  will 
after  a  while  so  fill  the  pores  aa  to  render  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  doth,  and  wash  it,  or  substitute  another  in 
its  place. 

If  the  filtration  ia  well  done,  the  cider  will  appear  per- 
fectly pure  aa  it  runs  from  the  sand,  and  should  be  at 
once  put  into  casks  and  deposited  in  the  cellar.  After  the 
casks  are  placed,  the  bungs  should  be  taken  out,  till  the 
Ibrmentation  haa  aubsided.  The  fermentation  will  be 
aomewhat  retarded,  and  iU  activity  much  lessened,  in 
consequence  of  the  filtration.  The  casks  should  be  kept 
entirely  filled  during  fermentation,  that  the  frotli  or  scum 
may  work  out.  Aa  the  fermentation  abates,  the  bungs 
may  be  put  lightly  into  the  ca8ks,and  when  no  foam  con- 
tinuea  to  rise  to  the  top,  the  bungs  may  be  driven  tight- 
ly. The  cider  will  sometimes  keep  well  without  further 
attention,  for  years;  but  u  general,  it  is  better  to  rack  it 
off  into  other  caaks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  There 
will  be  found  only  a  small  portion  of  dregs  in  each  cask, 
but  in.  racking,  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  se- 
diment runs  off  with  the  pure  cider.  If  the  casks  are 
sound  and  good,  and  are  kept  in  a  good  cellar,  the  cider 
will  keep  a  long  time  without  changing.  If  ii  is  wanted 
Ibr  bottting,  it  will  anawer  well  for  this  purpose,  when 
managed  in  the  way  deacribed,  the  following  May  or 
June  from  the  time  it  ia  made. 

The  caaks  for  keeping  cider  should  be  made  of  the  best 
of  oak,  well  bound,  and  muat  be  perfectly  aweet.  The 
cellar  for  atoriug,  should  be  cool  and  dark.  The  tempe- 
rature should  be  at  all  times  aa  nearly  as  possible  the 
aame,  in  order  that  the  cider  may  remain  in  the  same 
alate.  The  exduaion  of  light  w  necessary  for  the  same 
reaaon,  aa  the  tendency  of  light  is  to  produce  decompo- 
sition. 

Diffbrent  substances  have  been  recommended  to  be  put 
into  eaaka  with  cider.  Salt,  clay,  alum,  mustard-seed, 
fi^sh  meat,  eggs,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  have  been 
tried.  We  have  at  difibrent  times  seen  cider  in  which 
many  of  these  things  were  used,  but  never  yet  saw  that 
which  was  as  good  as  that  nuuie  in  a  proper  manner 
without  any  thmg  being  added.  Most  of  the  articles 
tend  to  deaden  the  cider,  and  lessen  its  most  essential 
qualities.  Made  as  we  have  recommended,  it  ia  free  from 
the  ayrupy  taste  of  new  or  sweet  cider,  is  spirited  and 
lively,  with  a  fine,  rich  vinous  fiavor. 

2b  crsaaaa  mutty  orfful  «wfct.— If  due  care  waa  alwaya 
WKen,  casks  would  never  get  musty.    As  soon  as  the  ci- 


der Is  out  of  a  eadc^  it  should  be  rfaHed  out  thorovgUy, 
dried,  and  then  bnuged  tightly.  But  if  fromaaglifsaee, 
a  cask  becomes  musty,  the  best  way,  as  fif  as  ws  knov, 
to  deanae  it,  ia  to  put  in  a  quantity  of  unslaked  limei  md 
pour  boiling  water  on  it  till  it  is  thoroughly  slaked.  Pot 
in  the  bung,  and  abake  the  cask  about  so  that  the  water 
and  lime  may  come  in  contact  with  every  pari  Let  it 
stand  aiz  or  eight  hours— empty  it  out— «nell  of  the  cask 
— ^if  it  is  still  musty,  repeat  the  process,  sad  after  hariaf 
again  emptied  out  the  lime,  bum  a  strip  of  doth  di^pti 
in  melted  brimstone,  in  the  cask,  &steaisg  it  bj  the 
bung.  It  must  be  a  very  bad  amdiinc  ^^^t  ^^  will  not 
be  rendered  sweet  by  this  mode. 

D£FiX:T  IN  POTATOES. 


For  several  years  past,  complaints  have  beea  madeiin 
different  parte  of  Europe,  of  a  detect  in  potatoei.  The 
ii^ury  to  this  important  crop  in  some  seclioui  of  Gtreat 
Britain,  haa  been  very  serious. 

A  similar  defect,  ao  far  as  we  can  Judge  liroai  deicrip' 
tions,  haa  been  aoore  or  less  prevalent  in  this  eoontry 
the  laat  and  present  seaaon.  The  disease  (if  so  it  majr 
be  called,)  has  been  before  so  well  described  in  our  co- 
lumns, that  we  deem  it  nnneceasary  to  mj  aay  tbisg  par- 
ticularly on  this  point.  We  hear  considerablseomplaint 
of  the  present  crop  being  affected  in  this  State— especial- 
ly, to  the  south  and  west.  In  a  late  trip  to  Onnge  aad 
Dutchess  counties,  &c.,  we  saw  scarcely  a  field  of  pota- 
toes, that  did  not  exhibit  signs  of  a  premature  ripenes, 
or  blast,  which  is,  we  think,  the  first  indication  of  the 
defect  and  tendency  to  rot.  In  a  trip  of  some  fortj  milei 
to  the  north,  made  since  returning  from  Ibe  Eouthen 
counties,  we  did  not  find  the  indications  of  tbis  defect  so 
prevalent,  and  heard  little  or  no  complaint  in  regard  to 
it. 

The  caiue  of  the  defect,  seems  to  be  involred  in  u 
much  obscurity  as  ever.  We  have  beard  many  conjec- 
tures, all  more  or  lesn  differing  from  each  other.  Borne 
have  supposed  the  trouble  was  produced  by  an  insect. 
We  hare  made  some  examinations,  but  foand  no  evi- 
dence of  any.  So  far  as  we  are  at  present  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  occur- 
rence of  un&vorable  weather  for  the  potstoe,  at  a  parti- 
cular stage  of  its  growth,  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  defect — that  the  least  hardy  varieties,  and  tbose plant- 
ted  in  ungenial  soils,  or  too  late  in  the  season,  have  been 
most  predisposed  to  suffer.  We  saw  the  oiber  day  fome 
striking  contrasts  of  the  con<iition,  prodiict  and  quality 
of  different  kmds,  at  Profeasor  Hall^  place,  near  thiscity. 
Among  several  kinds,  planted  on  the  same  description  of 
soil,  we  found  a  variety  called  Jlfarrers,  (called  in  Pem- 
sylvania,  Ohio,  8tc.  Me^antOuj  Keshamnoeks,  or  Ckm- 
goes,)  had  auifcred  most.  Some  other  kin^  pbuited  in 
MiJoining  roT.  s,  and  at  the  aame  time,  were  but  little  af- 
fected. Of  the  bitter,  we  were  much  pleased  witb  a  kind 
called  Early  Jime,  a  good  aized,  round,  white  poUtoe,  of 
a  quality  (aa  we  have  proved)  unsurpassed  for  the  table, 
and  giving  a  good  yield.  They  were  ripe  sufficiently 
early  to  sow  the  ground  with  tumeps  ibr  a  fidl  crop.  So 
far  as  we  have  aecn  or  heartl,  the  kinda  called  Fiah  co- 
lors, the  round  blue  sorts,  and  the  Mirinot  or  lJ»g  ndt^ 
have  not  been  much  aflbcted,  unless  on  wst,  heavy  toil. 

Mr.  M.  Y.  TXLDEK,  of  New  Lebanon,  writei  os  under 
date  of  tSepL  6,  aa  follows  :^«<  I  bave  tbia  day  been 
through  a  field  of  three  acres  of  potatoes  that  woald  bMTt 
given  us  at  least  1,000  buahels,  and  find  It  bsdly  sffected 
with  the  new  potatoe  disease.  What  portion  of  them 
will  be  left,  is  beyond  eonjecture.  We  opowd  oaoy 
hills,  and  the  result  of  our  examination  satisfied  ub  that 
the  early  planted,  or  those  which  were  nearest  ripe, 
were  Che  least  ailbcted.  Where  the  tops  were  gteeo,  ve 
found  scarcely  a  sound  one.  We  also  found  that  the  flesh 
colored  were  less  afibcted  than  the  Mercers,  Carters,  or 
Pink  eyes.  In  another  field,  I  examined  some  of  the  oM 
fashioned  Merinos,  and  did  not  find  auy  h^jnred;  the  topi 
of  these  were  quite  green.    I  will  examine  them  sgain 

by  and  by,  and  give  you  the  result^ 

----- 

0(9*  Thb  Cjlmklua,  or  roaa  of  Japan,  in  its  satire 
ollme,  attahii  the  height  of  12  to  15  Ibet. 
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SALT  MARSHES. 


Tb«  expediency  of  recIaiiniDg  skU  marshee,  seems  to 
biTe  been  heretofore  looked  on  by  some  as  questionable, 
from  the  fact  that  many  marshes  which  have  formerly 
bc«n  diketl,  have  proved  unproductive  after  the  lapse  of 
a  lon^r  or  shorter  time,  and  have  consequently  been 
differed  to  relapse  into  their  former  condition,  or  be 
ikKxIed  again  by  the  tides  of  the  ocean.     This,  we  are 
iafonned,  has  been  the  case  in  several  instances  in  Mass. 
fiat  the  resBlts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  uniform,  for 
though  in  some  cases  the  anticipated  profits  have  not 
been  reallxett,  yet  in  others,  success  has  been  quite  satis- 
fsetoiy.    The  productiveness  of  these  reclaimett  marshes 
seems  to  be  regulated  in  a  great  degree  by  local  circum- 
itances— as  the  nature  of  the  soil^  the  perfection  of  the 
work  of  reclamation,  &c.    The  expediency  of  diking, 
▼as  considerably  discussed  in  the  New-England  Farmer 
some  twenty  years  since.    Hon.  John  Welles  wrote  se- 
veral articles  to  show  that  the  ail  vantages  to  be  derived 
from  diking,  were  so  uncertain,  that  the  operation  was 
in  general  inexpedient.     Among  other  reasons  for  his 
Tievs,  Mr.  Welles  held  that  <'an  acre  of  salt  marsh  is 
worth  as  much  as  an  acre  of  any  s^^rass  land  whatever." 
Ur.  W.  says  Airther  in  regard  to  this  land^  "that  it  re- 
qoJres  litOe  or  no  fencing — it  fakes  no  manure  from  the 
fanner^  T^rd,  but  is  recruited  for  the  product  it  yields, 
wholly  from  the  sea;  ami  it  requires  few  or  none  of  those 
Bitoral  or  Incidental  labors  which  are  common  to  all  up- 
land.   The  product  of  the  marsh  is  of  great  advantage  to 
cattle,  especially  in  the  interior^  as  a  change  of  food,and 
as  a  gradoal  and  natural  supply,  in  the  best  state,  of  sa- 
line natter.    This  is  apparent  in  their  thrift,  and  it  has 
long  been  known  to  our  farmers,  that  the  value  of  the 
mannre  has  been  much  increased  where  this  fodder  has 
been  ossd." 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Welles,  that  the  di- 
king of  narriies  ia  injudicioos,  a  correspondent  of  the 
New-Rigland  Farmer  (for  March  2,  1827,)  cites  an  ex 
imple  o(  reclaimed  marshes  in  the  Little  Harbor  of  Co 
hasAet.  As  early  as  1789,  the  marshes  of  this  place  were 
diked  by  a  eompany  incorporated  for  the  purpose.  From 
lome  aeeident,  the  dike  fell  into  decay.  <an  1792," 
(says  the  aeeonnt,)  *'  the  proprietors  rebuilt  the  dam,  and 
mceeeded  In  converting  the  meadows  into  English  grass, 
vbieh  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  yielded  a  more 
ecrtaln  crop  than  almost  any  other  land.  None  of  the 
meadows  extend  further  than  thirty  rods  from  the  upland, 
tad  abound  with  fresh  water  springs. >' 

In  the  Amerlean  Farmer's  fiocyclypedia  we  find  the 
following  dircetiona  for  reclaiming  marshes,  said  to  have 
been  derived  bom  Mr.  T.  F.  T«amhson|  of  Salem,  New 
Jersey: 

1st  The  mtoA  should  be  secm'ed  fW>m  the  tide  by  a 
pcrmeBent  bank.  2d.  A  aloice  or  slaices  of  sufficient  ca 
ntitf  BaBt  be  laid  to  diaeharge  the  rain  water  and  back 
vatcr  which  proceed  from  atijoeent  uplands,  so  that  at  no 
time  the  vater-eonrtea  and  ditches  will  be  filled  to  over- 
iowiog.  The  shiieee  abookl  be  laid  deep  enough  to 
<haw  tibe  water  throi^^  them  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
■anh;  greet -caxe  ahoold  be  taken  to  have  the  doors 
■ade  tight,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  tide  water  possible. 
The  water-eourses  and  drains  should  intersect  each  other 
It  right  angles,  tful  no  lot  of  marsh  should  contain  more 
tbaa  ten  acres.  If  any  rain  water  should  remain  upon  the 
auddle  of  tliese  lott^  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  small 
Stains  to  let  it  pass  off  finely;  these  might  be  covered, 
vhere  the  materials  are  at  hand.  The  mud  and  earth 
vhieb  cone  Q)iC  ot  the  water-courses  and  ditches,  should 
be  removed  iolo  the  lowest  part  of  the  marsh ;  by  a  neg- 
ket  of  thia,  the  rain  water  will  be  confined  too  long 
^POD  the  anrCaee,  and  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  tim- 
ochy  or-elover  may  hi  a  short  time  be  convertetl  into  a 
Bsmery  of  mahei. 

The  best  time  to  tow  down  with  gras%  is  when  the  tide 
b  Am  dinC  ofl;  and  when  the  mud  is  soft;  a  growth  of 
«DaiBe  gnm  will  apriog  ap  soAeient  to  protect  the  young 
pass  la  ile  tender  state;  this  crop  should  be  mown  oS, 
lad  not  anflhred  to  lodge  upon  the  marsh.  Timothy  and 
Wfdi  l^nm  leqnira  ahoat  one  boahel  to  tow  ftrar  acres. 
1^  fooMT  will  flouridi  wiMre  the  water  can  be  liept 


2^  or  3  feet  below  the  suriSue;  where  it  approachei 
nearer  than  this  in  the  ditches,  the  latter  will  succeed 
best.  In  order  to  avoid  having  it  sown  in  rows,  it  should 
be  sown  a  second-  time  across  the  first  sowing. .  It  is  not 
advisable  to  mow  longer. than  three  years  in  succession | 
to  mow  and  pasture  alternately  is  the  better  plan.  If  the 
high  marsh  becomes  bound  and  unproductive,  plowing 
will  be  necessary;  and  after  raising  two  or  three  crops 
of  rye,  Indian  com  or  broom  corn,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  any  manure,  the  soil  will  be  quite  renovated,  and 
when  sown  down  in  grass  wUl  be  much  more  product- 
ive. When  the  earthy  deposit  is  several  feet  in  depth, 
it  will  not  soon  be  exhausted;  when  it  is  not  desirable 
to  plow,  lime  may  be  used  with  success.  Low  marsh  or 
turf,  or  as  we  term  it  here,  "  horat-dung^*  mud,  should 
not  be  plowed;  when  it  becomes  unproductive,  a  cover- 
ing of  clay  or  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
will  be  found  the  cheapest  application. 


ROT  IN  FRUIT. 


All  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  fhilt  for 
use  or  for  sale,  are  sensible  that  a  large  portion  of  it  Ig 
lostJ)y  rot  or  decay.  There  are  two  causes  of  this;  one 
the  natural  decay  of  the  fruit,  and  the  other  a  fungi  or 
parasite,  which,  when  once  it  fixes  Its  roots  in  the  fruit, 
spreads  with  destructive  rapidity. 

The  result  of  the  first  is  seen,  when  it  is  attempted  to 
keep  fruit  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  nature  for  its  decay. 
Thus  apples  that  are  ripe  in  August,  will  rarely  keep 
sound  till  January;  deoay  usually  beginning  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  progressing  until  the  whole  is  destroyed.  So 
with  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.  The  second  kind  of 
decay,  or  that  which  arises  from  fungus,  usually  com- 
mences at  some  point  on  the  exterior  part,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  inside,  as  well  as  spreads  over  the  surface. 
The  bUUr  rot,  so  destructive  in  some  cellars,  and  to  some 
particular  kinds  of  the  apple,  is  an  example  of  this  para- 
sitic destroyer. 

Mr.  Hassall  of  London  has  lately  been  engaged  in  a  se- 
ries of  microscopical  experiments  on  these  fungi,  deter- 
mining their  characters,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  propagated.  He  produced  apples  inoculated  wi& 
the  sporules  of  the  fungi  only  three  days  previous,  in 
which  the  rot  had  alreaiiy  extended  to  the  size  of  half  a 
crown;  and  the  fruit  was  unfit  for  the  table.  It  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  H.  that  the  seed-like  bodies 
of  these  fungi  are  too  minute  for  the  eye  to  detect,  even 
in  masses  of  considerable  size,  and  they  are  alwasrs  float- 
ing in  the  air  around  the  place  where  such  plants  are  able 
to  fructify;  wherever  they  meet  with  a  portion  of  the 
skin  of  a  fruit,  a  little  torn  or  abraded,  there  they  can  es- 
tablish themselves;  and  when  the  surface  of  a  fkuit  is  in. 
no  way  injured,  they  are  able,  but  with  less  rapidity,  to 
introduce  their  microscopical  spawn  through  the  pores- 

of  the  skin. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Ihe  disagreeable  odors  lo 
common  in  fruit  cellars  where  decaying  fruit  is  present 
is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  these  microscopic  spomle* 
that  fill  the  air  of  such  places;  and  the  propriety  of  tho- 
rough ventilation  would  suggest  itself  as  the  means  of 
checking  the  progress  or  spread  of  the  fungi.  It  may 
seem  incredible  at  first,  that  such  minute  substanoee 
should  operate  so  quickly  on  living  vegetable  matter;  but 
the  instances  mentioned  by  Liebig  of  the  action  of  putrid 
animal  matter  applied  to  the  living  tissue,  would  seem  to 
place  this  rapid  action  of  vegetable  poison  on  fruit  hi  a 
clear  light.  We  observed  not  long  since  an  account  of  a 
fhiit  grower  in  Herefordshire  in  England,  who  preserved 
his  fruit  in  a  perfect  condition,  even  when  piled  m  large 
masses,  by  dashing  over  them  once  a  week  a  sufllcient 
quanti^  of  pure  water  to  wet  the  whole  thoroughly,  the 
apples  being  so  placed  on  hulrdles  in  the  cellar,  that  the 
water  conkl  drain  off  readily.  It  is  evident  such  an  ap* 
plication  of  water  would  displace  any  spomles  or  fungi, 
unless  they  had  taken  very  firm  root,  and  it  is  probable 
the  water  would  have  the  efibet  of  imparting  a  vigor  lo 
the  Ihiit,  that  would  enable  it  to  resist  for  a  longer  tim« 
the  attacks  of  this  intidioas  and  destmotive  enemy* 

I 

Bare  all  yonr  straw  for  winter  feed  and  litter. 


CANADA  TmSTLia  IN  MARYI^ND,  fce. 


.    ,  h  (be  tuggeAi 

ubiveItc  acntofaCuiaib  thiaUe.    ii  wa 
plant  grovm;  loinaThal  by  llMlf,  anil  h 
bnuiehM  than  are  round  oa  1ho«e  which 
(slliar.   WlWD  Ihis  plant  harobtaiDSd  full 
k  piece  of  ground,  it  grOwi  very  thickljr,  nmniiif  up  in 
a  ilender  llalk,  with  only  a  (aw  laleral  branehea,  and  ■ 
fkw  blonorai  at  the  top.     Unlike  every  other  dMcrip- 
tloo  or  thiiUe,  the  root  of  lliii  Tarlety  ti  psreimtal.     Al- 
inoit  the  amalteif  quantity  of  the  root  poaseewa  the  pow- 
M  orrcprodnetion— tbe  rool*  nm  a  great  dietanee,  both 
Anrawardly  and  horizontally,  which 
Hon  very  difficult.     A  taw  dayi  tigo  v 

big  flaely  which  had  aprung  th)m  roc 

at  iMit  two  feel  from  the  aurfaeo  or  the  pround,  where 
•ome  workmen  were  gradine  a  ttreel.  Tlie  beU  way  li 
kill  them  li  by  mowing  when  they  are  Id  bloom,  Thi_ 
k  often  quite  efibctual,  but  if  they  etart  aflcrwatdi,  theyl 
thouldb«  cnlagaln  the  nine  eeaeon.  In  the  ipeeimenl 
bom  which  our  cut  waa  lakm,  not  naeh  or  the  root  wai 
obUiined,  In  conieqnence  Of  the  hardnen  of  the  ground. 
Di  lateral  rooli  are  very  numaroug,  and  of  the  «iie  of  a 
fooae-qQill.    Mr.  EmiUi,  ny*  i 

I  hope  the  fannen  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  niiMle  anil 
Mmlbem  Slalea  generally,  will  keep  a  good  lookout  for 
Ihia  terrible  peal.  They  may  be  anored  that  they  never 
iMTe  had  an  evil  of  one-tenth  piH  tha  magaitude  of  Ihia 
when  11  onee  becomea  located  upon  their  land.  London 
In  the  Enoyclopeilla  of  Agriculture,  thui  apeaki  of  it 
"  Cniaa  anmuU.  (the  Canada  Ihiatle.)  !■  well  known  u 
me  of  the  bum  troubleaonio  weedi  in  arable  laud.  Il 
ia  never  found,  howerer)  in  rery  nndy,  gnrelv  w  peaty 
■oUi,  (In  England,)  bnt  generaUy  In  auch  ai  are  loamy 
and  dry.  An  Inilanea  ia  gJTen  in  the  Farmer^  Maga- 
alne,  ofthe  deK ending  tiMla  of  Ihle  plant  having  been 
oog  out  of  ■  qnany  ntfMlM*  fut  long ;  nor  li  It  laaa  ra- 
narkable  for  Iti  horiionlal  rooli.  Mr.  Curlia  planted 
rtont  two  Inehaa  of  a  root  In  hia  garden  la  AptU,  and  by 
Roiamber  following,  11  bad  thrown  out  under  ground 
Moloaaa  (ereapinc  ataooU  [rom  rooh,)  on  every  tide, 
•eww  of  thM,  al^  fte(  Kingi  aooM  of  which  tad  thrown 


THE  CULTIVATOE. 

ap  leavea  Ave  fe^  Erom  Ou  original  root  The  liuk 
tosaOier  wbea  dog  up  and  waihed,  wd|had  tnt  (omA. 
Inlhaapring  fbllowbg,  ilaf^mada  ililppcanBM,ca 
or  about  where  the  unall  piece  »a)  originally  vluM. 
There  were  between  fifty  and  aiily  young  plinU,  wliidi 
muat  have  aprung  from  fragmeuli  of  the  tooU  ttul  bal 
eluded  the  ganlcner'a  acareh,  (hough  be  ma  puUcolu. 
ly  carenil  in  extracting  Ihem.  From  (hew  (ica  ilinaj 
readily  be  conrcived  how  difBcull  il  ia  (o  eniliaU  Uiii 
weed  bODi  arable  land.  A  naked  bllaw,  wiUi  En^ol 
Fa  and  deep  plowing,  will  not  aecoal[llilbi[,nIllflllbeMl- 

^  *an  ia  more  than  uaually  dry.  Laying  lud  domlo 
giaaa,  keeping  II  In  thai  etale  (even  or  eight  jan,  lad 
daring  Ihe  whole  time  pulling  up  erery  ihoot  ii  um  u 
' '  appear*,  ia  found  fully  more  effectual  than  i  caknl  U- 
rW.  Bui  tha  plant  ia  *o  common  by  toad  liiln,  ud 
aeadi  ao  abuadanlly  that  it  ia  hardly  poitibie  Id  rlftd  iti 
exiernlnlion.  In  common  field  landa  and  Dlben  iuUT- 
ferenUy  eullivated,  II  often  fbrmi  the  lai^er  htU  of  Ibc 
produce,  and  formerly  ueed  Lo  be  puUcd  up  nhta  btfii- 
ning  lo  come  into  (lower,  and  gi^en  ai  food  Eo  tionci 
and  cowi.  Thoaa  who  pull  thia  weed  reqnira  to  be  fu- 
uiihed  with  tirong  gluvea  or  thistle  pinceia."  1  btia 
made  thie  extract  not  for  the  information  oC  Uic  norfiui 
teadera  of  Oie  Culiivalor,  nor  any  olhen  who  hive  Iht 
miaforlune  of  being  acquaialeil  with  the  ftS.  bum  Ihtu 
own  experience;  nor  ii  Ihia  article  wtiHenforlluw]  <"•- 
fortunately  (A*v  know  enougli  about  it  already;  bul  mj 
object  ia  to  put  tuch  iafarinalion  in  the  poncMloa  of  On 
ftrmert  of  thoee  lecliooe  of  our  country  not  jU  contd 
with  Ubia  Ihiille,  aa  will  enable  them  lo  kaoo  the  nlnl 
of  the  evil  if  il  ahoulil  ever  come  upon  dies,  loJU^ 
they  may  be  prepared  to  prevent  it.  Let  Ihns  be  H>n- 
wamed,  and  contequentiy  forearmed.  The  Cinaiii  ihii' 
tie  will  undoubtedly  be  among  ua  (!n  the  miiUlc  ukI 
BOulhem  SUtea,)  before  long.  It  i)  indeed,  even  »v  In 
Delaware,  and  very  likely  indeed  in  HaiylaDd,  wi  pot- 
fibly  even  further  aoulb  and  further  weel,  in  ilagle  plmti 
here  and  there.  If  bo,  the  work  of  exlennimtioa  ibonld 
be  al  once  commenred.  Every  plant  and  veaUie  a(  iia< 
ihonid  be  taken  up  and  burnl.  II  will  nol  do  lo  lto» 
of  Dr.  Smtth,  we  them  over  the  fence  into  the  road  or  into  IheMK-jM 
froma  or  any  where  elae;  lire  alone  will  destroy  the  rooa«»il 
many  more  „ej,.  ^  gentleman,  just  rehimed  from  the  noittitm 
part  of  New-York,  haa  kindly  prewntcd  ma  v^lb  t  ipC' 
'  len  of  the  tliialle,  and  he  has  left  another  tl  Ui«  <^' 
the  American  Farmer.  The  object  il  lo  keep  Itw 
leimeni  for  exhlbiUon  (O  all  farmen,  that  Iher  ii»;  ^ 
ibled  to  know  it  when  Ihej  aee  il  liu  their  iand.  it  ■■ 
terely  hoped  Ihal  we  may  be  able  to  arrast  lie  pto- 
gren  of  the  peat  before  It  shall  have  taken  powaiko  of 
□or  fleldi  in  thii  region;  but  it  will  require  the  uoileJ 
and  hearty  co-operalion  of  all  Eirmen.  Each  twB 
ranal  watch  lila  own  lanil  and  look  for  il  carelnlln  hi 
miiil  keep  a  good  look  out  for  it  on  hia  neighborl  \ait. 
and  on  the  roail  ride.  Lei  him  never  paa  b;  a  pint '' 
it  a>qr  where,  but  eecure  Ita  deatraetioo.  The  dejowli" 
of  a  aingle  plant  thia  aeaiou,  will  prevent  the  powSi  of 
•ome  Ihouaanili  next  year,  ita  aeedaare  aoninnerOBi,!) 
lighland  ao  provided  with  a  fealhery  pappui,  Ihat a  np- 
Ele  plant  would  aeed  the  grounds  6m  milea  aroawi.  Jh* 
wind  blowing  Ihem  in  every  direction.  I  hope  1  iM 
QOlbe  conaideieidaianalannialwilhODtCaiue.  It«" 
■11  that  may  quealion  Ihe  prc^>Tiely  of  thii  watniag  ao- 
tice.  that  Ihe  evil  ia  nol  exaggerated;  my  ingen  ««« 
to  aman  with  the  atingi  received  wb"  «  "f 

th.  from  Dullinr  n>Ti>it<  IhMlH.  DK  il  the  "Il 


the  north,  from  p_ „ ,  _ 

aa  far  oS;  nor  the  time  of  its  coming,  aa  iliitaiil  la  vol 
be  aapposed.  It  ia  [n  Delairare  now,  to  a  •mall  tltal, 
il  ii  true,  and  il  will  be  among  m,  further  tooth,  ip"^ 
ly.  And  as  to  Ihe  eameslnees  with  which  I  reeonnenl 
ita  being  watched  and  Uken  liold  of  in  lime,  iel  B  «■■ 
aider,  tlut  if  our  predeeeaaott  had  adopted  Ihe  "ff^ 
now  recommended  towards  thia  thisUe,  we  abDalil^ 
now  have  had  our  fletita  overrun  with  Rtehania'in^  [>iii'< 
:-eye  delay,)  wild  oatrot,  cheat,  garlic,  tippl'i'"' 
many  other  i>etfa;  none  of  whiob,  however,  in  eilea 
and  Inveteracy,  conpara  with  the  evib  inflioled  hy  <*■ 
Thitfe.  QuhmB.  ao™. 
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GAPJBS  IK  CHICKENS— (Fig.  91.) 

Hxuv.  Cditors — ^From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  on 
fbe  fa^ect  of  what  is  called  the  gapes  in  chickens,  it  is 
«.  dnease  which  is  not  generally  understood.    I  shall 
therefoxe  gWe  you  my  opinion  on  its  nature  and  cure. 
This  springy  luring  my  chickens  attacked  as  usual  with 
tb«  gapes,  I  dissected  one  that  died  and  found  its  Bronchus 
mrwwd-pips,  (not  the  throat,)  filled  with  small  red  worms 
from  half  to  Ihre«-quarter8  of  an  inch  long.     This  satisfi- 
ed me  that  any  particular  course  of  feeding  or  medicine 
giTcn  would  not  reach  the  disease.    I  therefore  took  a 
quill  from  a  hen's  wing,  stripped  off*  the  feathers  within 
an  tocb  and  a  half  of  the  end,  trimmed  it  off*  with  a  scis- 
■oa  to  about  half  an  inch  wide,  pointing  it  at  the  lower 
end.    I  then  tied  the  ends  of  the  wing^  to  the  legs  of  the 
cMcken  affected,  to  prevent  its  struggling;  placed  its  legs 
hctween  my  knees,  held  its  tongue  between  the  thumb 
sad  fore  linger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right,  in- 
serted the  trimmed  feather  in  the  windpipe  (the  opening 
of  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,)  when  the  chick- 
en opened  it  to  breathe,  poshed  it  down  gently  as  far  as  it 
voiddgfo  (which  is  where  the  windpipe  branches  off" to  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs^  below  which  I  have  never  detected 
the  bisect,)  and  twisted  it  round  as  I  pulled  it  out,  which 
WODld  generally  bring  up  or  loosen  all  the  worms,  so 
flut  (he  chicken  would  cough  them  out,  if  not,  I  would 
repeat  the  operation  till  all  were  ejected,  amounting  ge- 
nerally to  a  dozen;  then  release  the  chicken,  and  in  the 
course  often  minutes  it  would  eat  heartily,  although  pre- 
▼ioas  to  the  operation  it  was  unable  to  swallow,  and  its 
erop  would  be  empty  unless  filled  with  some  indigestible 
food.    In  this  manner  I  lost  but  two  out  of  forty  chick- 
tBs operated  on;  one  by  its  coughing  up  a  bunch  of  the 
'Wonns  which  stuck  in  the  orifice  of  the  windpipe  and 
•trugled  it — the  other  apparently  recovered,  but  died  se- 
▼enl  days  after  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  upon 
ezamining  its  windpipe,  I  found  a  female-  worm  in  it, 
differing  from  the  others  by  branching  off  at  the  tail  in  a 
BBmber  of  roots  or  branches  between  each  of  which 
were  tubes  filled  with  hundreds  of  eggs  like  the  spawn 
of  a  fiah;  and  although  the  chicken  died  in  the  morning, 
the  worm  was  perfectly  alive  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued BO  for  half  an  hour  in  warm  water.    While  I  was 
examining  it  in  a  concave  glass  under,  a  microscope,  it 
ejected  one  of  lis  eggi^  in  (he  centre  of  which  was  an  in- 
fect in  embryth 


From  this  fact,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  fliat 
when  the  female  worm  breeds  in  the  chicken  and  kills  i^ 
these  hundreds  of  eggs  hatch  out  In  its  putrid  body  in 
some  very  minute  worm  which  probably  after  remaining 
in  that  state  during  the  winter,  chaoge  in  the  spring  to  a 
fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  nostril  of  the  chicken 
from  whence  they  are  inhaled  and  hatched  out  in  the 
windpipe  and  become  the  worms  I  have  described. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  this  disease— that  it  is 
only  old  hen-roosts  that  are  subject  to  it;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  where  it  prevails,  if  the  chicken  houses  and 
coops  were  kept  clean  and  frequently  whitewashed  with 
thin  whitewash,  with  plenty  of  salt  or  brine  mixed  with  it» 
and  those  ohickeus  that  take  the  disease,  operated  on  and 
cured,  or  if  they  should  die,  have  them  burned  up  or  so 
destroyed  that  the  eggs  of  the  worms  would  not  hatch 
out,  that  the  disease  would  be  eradicated. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  chicken  has  not  the  diseaaa 
when  first  batched;  several  broods  that  I  carried  and  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  chicken-bouse  where  the  disease 
prevailed,  were  entirely  exempt.  And  chickens  hatched 
from  my  eggs  where  they  had  never  been  troubled  with 
this  disease,  were  perfectly  free  from  it;  and  a  neighbor 
of  mine  who  built  in  the  woods  half  a  mile  from  any 
dwelling,  and  has  raised  fowls  for  six  or  seven  years  pas^ 
and  has  frequently  set  my  eggs,  has  never  had  the  gapet 
among  his  chickens. 

With  my  first  broods  of  chickens,  there  was  not  one  ee- 
caped  (he  gapes.  But  all  that  have  been  hatched  since  I 
had  the  chicken -house  and  coops  well  whitewashed  .in- 
side and  out,  with  thin  whitewash,  with  plenty  of  brine  in 
it,  and  kept  clean,  have  been  exempt  from  the  disease^ 
with  occasionally  an  exception  of  one  or  two  chickens 
out  of  a  brood. 

In  operating  on  the  chickens,  although  one  person  can 
effect  it,  it  is  much  easier  done  to  have  one  to  hold  fhe 
tODgue  of  the  chicken  while  the  other  passes  the  feather 
down  its  windpipe,  and  by  having  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
lin between  the  fingers,  it  will  prevent  the  tongue  from 
slipping,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon  repeating  the  opera- 
tion. 

Accompanying  this,  I  send  you  drawings  of  the  g^pe 
worms  in  their  natural  sizes,  and  as  they  appear  when 
magnified.  Nos.  1  are  the  male  worms,  and  Nos*  2  the 
female;  you  will  observe  that  the  heads  of  both  male  and 
female  branch  off  in  two  trunks  with  suckers  like  leeches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  trunks,  one  trunk  longer  and 
thinner  than  tlie  other.  The  intestines  extend  from  the 
branohing  of  the  trunks  downwards  towards  the  tail,  and 
are  perfectly  apparent  when  magnified.  This  female 
branches  off  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  at  the  tail  with  inter- 
mediate tubes  filled  with  small  oval  eggs. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  F.  Morton. 

MtUFarm,  Nev)  Windsor,  Orange  co.,  N,  F.  Aug.,  1844. 


ON  THE  BLIGHT  OF  PEAR  TREES. 


It  appears  that  they  are  subject  to  blight  from  two  cau- 
ses— like  other  trees,  if  placed  in  land  which  at  times  is 
very  wet — in  a  dry  time  such  trees  will  suffer  from  went 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  like  forest  trees  in  similar 
cases,  will  die  off— they  should  be  place<l  on  rolling  land 
where  the  water  can  run  off  freely.  But  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  blight  in  pear  trees  is  a  worm,  the  egg  of 
which  is  deposited  in  the  branches  by  a  small  insect.  If 
iron  ore  or  cinders  of  iron^  or  any  other  articles  of  iron 
be  placed  around  the  roots  of  the  tree,  the  insect  will  bid 
adieu-  to  the  tree.  Having  tried  this  remedy  in  a  sandy 
soil,  and  also  on  a  stiff  soil,  and  in  places  tar  distant  from 
each  other,  and  having  driven  off  the  insect  when  the 
trees  of  others  were  very  much  injured  or  destroyed  in 
my  neighborhood,  I  feel  as  if  all  who  are  troubled  by 
these  insects  should  earcfolly  try  the  use  of  iron  artioles 
rather  than  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  continually  top- 
ping off  the  limbs  which  contain  the  worm  or  young  in- 
sect. It  is  probable  that  the  iron  is  unfavorable  to  the 
worm  which  drops  from  the  branches  and  makes  its  win- 
tering place  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  then  the  insect 
avoi<U  an  unfavorable  location  for  its  young.  But  what- 
ever may  be  (he  theory,  it  is  sufficient  that  iron  has  the 
desired  elftet.  '    €.  XI. 
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PLUMS. 


One  of  the  moit  soecestful  cvltivaton  of  plumi,  is  Bfr. 
Isaac  Dennhton,  of  this  cUj".  For  more  than  fifty 
years,  the  production  of  choice  fruits  of  various  kimts, 
has  been  with  him  an  object  of  attention,  and  he  has  the 
l^atiflcation  of  having^  on  many  occasions  borne  off  the 
palm  as  the  exhibitor  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ptums  at 
the  New- York  Horticultural  Shows.  He  has  upwards 
ot forty  valuable  kinds,  ripening  from  July  to  November 
Perhaps  the  richest  of  all  these  varieties,  is  the  Schuyler 
Gage.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  fine  kind, 
Mr.  Denniston  informs  us,  is  as  follows.  The  original 
tree  was  brought  from  France  by  Aaron  Burr,  and  given 
to  Col.  Schuyler,  formerly  of  this  city.  For  some  rea- 
*  son  or  other,  Col.  Schuyler  did  not  feel  disposed  to  dis 
■eminate  the  variety,  but  after  his  death,  Mr.  Dennislon 
bought  the  identical  tree  which  had  been  brought  from 
France,  and  transplanted  it  to  his  garden.  The  fruit, 
which  ripens  in  August  and  September,  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance, the  Oreen  Gage,  but  is  higher  flavored,  and 
more  spicy.  The  tree  is  much  more  hardy  and  thrifty 
than  the  Green  (>age. 

Among  other  very  rare  and  superior  kinds,  is  a  seed- 
Img  called  Mrs.  EUtk$r*$  Large  Red.  This  originated 
fti>m  stones  sent  Mrs.  B.  from  Germany.  The  fruit  is 
large,  of  a  bluish  red — very  melting  and  rich.  Ripens 
in  August  and  first  September. 

Mwray^e  Queen  Ctoiufo.— ^^f  een,  good  size — ^very  rich 
and  sweet.    Ripens  in  August. 

Lawrenee^e  Favorite. — This  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all 
plums.  It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from  the  seed 
of  the  Oreen  Gage,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tlie  fruit  is  of  large  size,  nearly  round — the  skin  a  dull 
green,  covered  with  blue  bloom.  A  clingstone,  ripens 
in  August  and  first  September. 

Mr.  Denniston  has  several  very  choice  seedlings  origi- 
nated by  himself.  He  has  no  less  than  seven  kincls  which 
came  from  a  tree  obtained  several  years  ago  from  Mr. 
Banker  of  Esopus.  All  these  are  good — some  of  them 
superior — ^but  all  quite  distinct  in  their  characters.  To 
one  of  these  seven  seedlings,  the  name  of  De»ni8ton*8  Im- 
perial Sesdling,  has  been  given.  This,  besides  being  of 
very  superior  quality,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
fruits.  It  is  large,  round,  of  a  golden  yellow  color,with 
A  beautiful  damask  blush  on  ohe  side.  Ripens  in  Sep- 
tember.   Very  productive. 

Another  of  these  seedlings,  which  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  late  Judge  Buel,  is  yellow,  with  a  slight  pink 
tinge.    Ripens  in  August.    Very  productive. 

Mr.  Denniston  kindly  offers  to  give  buds  of  any  of  his 
fruits  to  those  who  may  wish  them. 

Mr.  D.'s  garden  consists  of  four  acres,  and  a  greater 
product  of  four  acres  than  he  obtains,  is  rarely  seen.  Of 
these,  the  greater  number  are  plums,  but  there  are  many 
ai|>ple  and  pear  trees.  All  are  managed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  produce  abundantly.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
Bomber  of  fruit  trees,  whi«^  seem  to  stand  as  closely  as 
trees  ought  to  stand,  Mr.  D.  manages  to  raise  a  large 
qnantity  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  considerable  In- 
dian com^  besides  an  abundant  crop  of  the  finest  red  and 
white  Antwerp  raspberries.  The  latter  are  equal  to  any 
we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  D.*s  mode  of  managing  them, 
is  to  train  them  to  stakes  placed  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  about  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In  August,  al) 
the  stalks  or  canes  that  have  borne  fruit,  are  cut  down, 
reserving  from  four  to  six  stalks  of  the  new  growth,  for 
^  bearing  fruit  the  next  season.  The  tops  of  these  are  cut 
off  lo  about  four-fifths  of  the  growth,  and  the  stalks  are 
then,  by  a  piece  of  matting,  bound  round  near  the  top, 
frstened  to  the  stake.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  up  so 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  hoed— they  bear  abun- 
dantly, and  require  no  protection  in  winter.  The  rasp- 
berries are  generally  grown  under  the  plum  trees — ^in- 
deed, nearly  all  the  ground  in  the  garden  is  made  to 
yield,  annually,  a  double  crop. 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Denniston's  garden  is  a  loam,  lying  on 
a  pretty  compact  clay,  which  is  not  generally  more  than 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface.  He  thinks  this  kind  of 
ioil,  made  rich  by  street  manure,  is  the  best  for  plums. 
A  thousand  dolUrs  worth  of  plums,  and  several  hiuuLred 


dollars  worth  of  other  fruits  have  been  sold  from  tku 
garden  in  a  year,  beeides  much  (hat  was  eaten,  g^iven 
away,  or  wasted. 


TREES  FOR  SHELTER  AND  ORNAMENT. 


It  is  a  great  defect  in  our  American  management,  tlut 
there  is  a  too  indiscriminate  destruction  of  forest  treei. 
It  is  the  general  practice  to  sweep  off  every  thing,  lear- 
ing  the  ground  as  bare  and  desolate  as  the  deserts  of  An- 
bia.  This  is  bad  policy  in  more  than  one  respect.  Fint, 
it  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  which  should  oever 
be  done  unnecessarily;  for  there  ia  as  much  reason  ia 
allowing  the  eye  the  gratification  of  viewing  agneahle 
objects,  as  there  is  in  permitting  the  gratificatioD  of  any- 
other  sense.  This  is  a  matter  too  much  overlooked.  A. 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  properly  regulated,  should  be  in. 
dulged  and  cultivated.  Too  many  of  our  people  seem  to 
be  almost  totally  ignorant  of  thia  principle,  sad  conse- 
quently, one  of  the  chief  sources  of  human  bappinea,  ii 
to  them  a  sealed  book. 

Second,  in  this  climate,  aubjeet  as  it  is  to  extreDs 
heat  and  cold,  the  preservation  and  growth  of  trecti  ei- 
ther as  shade  or  shelter,  become*  an  important  pecuniaiy 
object.  Pastures  and  fields  ahould  be  as  much  as  pom- 
ble  protected  against  bleak  winds,  by  dense  plsnlatiosi 
of  trees.  Suitable  irem  should  also  be  left  in  proper  pla- 
ces for  shade.  An  animal  exposed  in  an  open  ptttnre  to 
the  scorching  heat  of  midsummer,  suffers  grsat  misery, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  yield  milk  or  take  on  flesh.  Hor- 
ses, in  such  situations,  soon  become  poor,  and  iheep 
sometimes  die  from  such  exposure. 

All  steep  side  hills  should  be  left  in  trees— they  need 
not  be  left  very  thick — the  best  way  is  to  leave  them  joit 
thick  enough  to  make  what  are  called  in  the  west,  vood 
or  grove  pastures.  Then,  if  the  ground  is  smoothed  a 
little,  grass  seed  may  be  aown,  and  a  fine  svard  will 
be  soon  formed.  If  the  ground  is  natural  iognsSf  it  will 
soon  become  swarded  without  sowing  any  seed.  These 
places  will  thus  produce  a  good  deal  of  feed— 4he  %aM 
will  keep  the  land  from  washing — the  trees  serve  for 
shade,  and  ultimately  for  fuel.  All  gorges,  guUeys,  &c. 
should  be  left  in  trees,  or  planted  with  them;  they  will 
frequently  produce  a  good  growth  of  wood,  but  will  bear 
nothing  else,  and  if  the  treea  are  destroyed,  the  land  is 
soon  cut  up  and  washed  away  by  rains.  Managed  in  (be 
right  way,  these  steep  side  hills  and  gulleys  serve  to  ^ive 
interest  and  even  beauty  to  a  place,  instead  of  wounding 
the  senses,  as  they  frequently  do,  by  their  unseemly  os- 
kedness. 

The  maple,  oak,  elm,  hickory,  ash,  &c.  among  flie 
hard  wood  trees,  are  suitable  for  preservation  or  plant- 
ing, and  among  the  soft  wood  kinds,  the  various  sorts  of 
pine,  fir  and  larch.  The  pine  and  fir,  being  evergreeflSi 
should  be  allowed  their  due  representation  in  all  groves, 
both  as  a  matter  of  ornament,  and  for  protection  against 
the  cold  winds  of  winter.  In  Scothmd,  great  attention  if 
paid  to  the  protection  of  mountain  and  hill  land  pasture^ 
by  plantations  o f  trees.  The  tarch  is  there  recommended 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds  that  can  be  used— par- 
ticularly on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  ralue  as 
timber.  How  would  the  American  larch  do  ia  this  re- 
spect ?  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  American  larch  u 
what  in  some  neighborhoods  is  called  Joniper,  though  the 
real  juniper  is  altogether  a  different  tree.  It  is  an  ever- 
green of  the  cedar  family,  whereas  the  larch  is  decidu- 
ous. We  have  only  noticed  this  tree  growing  natorally 
in  wet  and  boggy  ground.  Will  it  flourish  well  in  other 
locations?  Would  the  Scotch  larch  do  weU  on  common 
uplands  7  and  would  it  be  an  object  to  plant  it  in  sudi 
situations?  What  is  the  distmguishing  difference  m  the 
Scotch  and  American  larch,  as  regards  their  natural  hab- 
its of  growth,  qual  Xty  of  wood,  fcc  T  We  shall  feel  obli- 
ged if  some  one  will  answer  these  queries. 

Cattle  Shows. —Niagara,  at  Lockport,  Oct  9,  IJ7" 
Wayne,  at  Lyons,  Oct.  8,  9,  instead  of  28th,  as  stated  m 
our  last— Herkimer,  at  Herkimer,  Oct.  3,  4— Ameficia 
Institute,  New-Tork,  Oct.  16,  17. 

• 

House  all  tooli^plow  for  spring  crops* 
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TBGETABLE  NUTRITION. 


Tbt  writer  scarcely  expecti  (o  be  able  to  offer  any 
Mvriews  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  tho- 
nnglily.  His  object  is  to  endeayor  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject 10  the  understanding'  of  practical  men, — the  farmers 
and  gardeoerS)  those  who  work  the  soil  and  derive  their 
wstfianoe  from  it.  Crenerally  speaking,  all  tilUrs  of  the 
soil  know  that  if  they  apply  a  loSS  of  horse  stable  ma- 
sore  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  the  product  will  be  in- 
cresMd  by  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  they  do  not  know  the 
nymte principles  on  whichitacts.  We  all  know  that  when 
we  eat  our  dinners,  our  hanger  is  satisfied,  but  how  ma- 
nj  of  us  know  the  tme  cause  of  that  hunger  and  the  mode 
or  true  eauae  of  its  satisfiiction  ?  It  is  precisely  the  samf 
wifb  plants  as  with,  animals,  inelndinif  men.  If  *we  do 
not  get  CBOQi^li  to  eajt,  we  languish,  and  ultimately  per- 
iA;  if  plaBts  do  not  get  enough  to  m<,  they  also  languish 
and  perish,  or  yield  a  stinted  product.  Plants  and  ani- 
■nlB  are  enabled  to  grow  by  what  they  eat,  and  although 
their  mode  of  eatinf^,  is  diflbrent  they  both  act  upon  the 
woe  principle,  and  boOi  i^wby  what  they  feed  on,  and 
IB  no  other  way.  This  is  vegetable  and  animal  nutrition. 
Hie  inereane  of  a  plant  in  size,  is  supplied  by  its  nutri- 
tkn,  to  is  that  of  an  animal — if  neither  have  any  thing  to 
est— if  a  plant  have  no  manure,  an  animal  no  food,  nei- 
ther can  grSw,  both  must  perish .  These  are  plain  matter 
•f  fact  pnnciples  that  all  understand.  Now  a  new  soil— 
that  is,  a  soil  just  cleared  of  the  timber,  possessesa  quan- 
tity of  notrition,  from  leaves  and  other  substances  that 
have  decayed  on  its  surface  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
henee  new  land  is  proverbial  for  good  crops;  but  it  is 
BOOB  cxbnnsted,  and  then  a  supply  becomes  necessary 
from  aome  other  source— just  as  your  corn  crib  or  meat 
hoQic  requires  replenishing  when  exhausted  of  its  con- 
teati,  that  your  table  may  be  supplied.  This  is  the  plain 
eomaxm  sense  reason  why  manure  is  necessary  to  a  soil 
—if  your  meat  house  and  corn  crib  require  a  new  supply 
of  meal  and  com  when  their  old  supply  ^is  nearly,  or  quite  [ 
exbanated,  so  does  your  soil  require  manure  when  that 
approaches  exfaanstion. 

Bnt  how  does  manure  act  in  a  soil,  is  a  question  most 
freqaeoOy  aaked,  and  the  answer  is,  it  acts  precisely  as 
does  the  meat  in  the  meat  houscr  and  com  in  the  crib. 
Plaots  eat  as  well  as  men.  If  you  have  no  provender  for 
your  cattle,  you  do  not  expect  them  to  thrive;  if  you 
hare  but  a  scanty  supply  of  poor  straw,  you  do  not  ex- 
pest  yoor  cows  and  oxen  and  horses  and  sheep  to  get  fat 
on  tlat  akme;  so,  if  you  have  no  manure  of  any  kind  to 
apply  to  your  land,  you  do  not  expect  large  crops  of 
^heat,  or  corn  or  rye.  These  you  will  say  are  all  com- 
xuiA  place  remarks— every  body  knows  all  this  very 
veil.  The  object  of  bringing  all  ttiis  common  place  mat- 
ter before  you,  is  merely  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were, 
of  the  building.  Ton  all  admit  that  food  is  as  necessary 
to  plsnls  as  to  animals.  The  next  question  is,  how  do 
they  take  it,  and  how  appropriate  it  to  the  supply  of  their 
Beeeasities?  We  do  not  see  them  take  it  by  the  mouthful 
aad  masticate  it,  and  swallow  it;  but  it  does  not  follow 
Aat  they  do  not  do  this  because  we  do  not  see  them  do  it. 
There  are  at  the  ends  of  the  roots  of  all  plants,  small,  ex- 
treaoely  email  mouths  through  which  they  take  food. 
Those  little,  extremely  fine  hairy  roots,  have  small  open- 
iof  i  by  which  they  take  from  the  soil  such  matter  as  is 
BQtricions.  This  matter  is  dissolved  by  water  in  the  soil, 
aad  thus  rendered  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  That  is,  the  nutritious  principles  that  may  be  in 
the  soil  are  dissolved  by  and  combined  in  water.  They 
is  this  medium  enter  into  the  sap  vessels  of  the  plants; 
jnrt  as  do  the  nutricious  principles  taken  into  the  sto- 
Baeh  of  animals,  enter  into  the  blood.  In  this  way  they 
are  carried  up  the  plant  to  the  leaves,  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air;  as  is  the  blood 
carried  to  the  longs  in  animals  for  the  action  of  the  air. 
When  the  sap  or  circulation  of  the  plant  has  had  sufficient 
sxposore  to  the  action  of  the  air,  through  the  medium 
of  the  leaves,  it  commences  its  return  downwards  to 
vards  the  roote,  supplying  in  its  way  such  parts  of  the 
plant  as  need  renovation  or  addition  of  woody  fibre,  fcc.> 
sad  when  SDch  quantity  as  is  needed  has  been  thus  taken 
by  the  varioos  imrti  of  tha  plan!,  the  balance^  if  there  be 


any,  and  that  which  has  been  rejected  as  innutritious,  is 
voided  in  the  form  of  excrement,  by  the  roots,  just  as  ia 
done  by  animals. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  form  or  natc^  of  the 
nutritious  principles  taken  from  the  earth.  All  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  of  nutrition  are  in  the  soil  and  mixed 
together  mechanically  or  chemically.  They  are  dissol- 
ved and  held  in  solution  by  water.  The  roots  of  plants 
absorb  this  solution  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  required 
by  the  plant,  and  it  passes  into  the  plant  through  the 
channels  formed  for  the  purpose  called  sap  vessels,  ana- 
logous to  veins  in  animals,  and  immediately  ascends  to 
the  leaves,  where  it  receives  the  necessary  action  of  the 
atmosphere— some  say  it  receives  the  necessary  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  gas;  I  suppose  it  receives  in  addition  to 
carbonic  acid  g^,  nitrogen ;  that  is,  that  it  is  nitrogeni- 
zed  as  well  as  carboniz<^,  just  as  is  the  blood  of  animala 
oxygenized.  It  then  returns  towards  the  roots,  through 
another  set  of  vessels,  analogous  to  arteries  in  animala!^ 
ami  as  before  remarked,  supplies  each  part  of  the  plant 
with  the  necessary  material  to  restore  its  waste  or  aid  in 
its  growth.  In  this  process,  the  plant  doe^  not  take  up 
crude  matter,  charcoal  or  lime,  or  potash^  but  the  ele- 
ments or  gases  that  are  found  in  the  sap,  and  that  consti- 
tute these  and  other  portions  of  the  plant.  This  whole 
process  is  precisely  tlie  same  as  that  through  which  the 
nutrition  of  men  and  animals  is  carried.  Now  if  we  ap- 
ply common  salt  to  a  piece  of  ground,  we  must  not  un- 
derstand that  the  plants  growing  on  it  will  take  up  salt  in 
substance.  If  they  take  any  thing  at  all.  It  will  be  the 
elements  that  constitute  salt,  or  those  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  those  elements  with  such  suitable  materials  as 
may  be  found  in  the  soil.  And  so  with  other  articles. 
Suppose  we  apply  potash  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of 
ashes  or  otherwise,  if  there  be  silicic  acid  in  the  soil,  then 
silicate  of  potash  will  be  found  mingled  in  the  sap  of  the 
plant,  from  which  the  plant  will  obtain  that  glossy  coat- 
ing which  we  see  on  the  outside  of  straw,  cane,  &c.  If 
there -be^Q-silicic  acid  in  the  soil,  and  there  be  potash 
there  already,  then  it  is  obvious.that.  silicic  acid,JM>t4)0t« 
ash,  is  to  be  added.  So  with  all  other  constituents  of 
plants.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  plant  to  take  from 
the  soil  any  organized  substances,  woody  fibre,  potash, 
&c.,  but  it  must  take  the  elements  of  such  in  solution,  and 
form  and  appropriate  them  by  means  of  its  own  organs^ 
just  as  apimals  do.  Hogs  do  not  take  their  pork  and  briS' 
ties  from  the  com  they  feed  on,  but  they  make  tliem  from 
the  elementary  principles  they  obtain  from  the  corn  and 
atmosphere.  We  hear  people  talk  of  sour  soils;  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  sour  soil,  as  such,  or  per  se* 
Some  vegetables  grow  on  any  and  all  soils;  and  if  noth- 
ing else  grows  there,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  soil  ia 
sour,  but  simply  that  there  are  none  or  not  enough  of  the 
elements  of  other  plants  to  supply  their  growth.  Foe 
example,  starch  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  andhy-  ^ 
drogen ;  and  sugar  is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  on- 
ly in  slightly  different  proportions.  Now  oxalic  acid, 
(the  acid  of  sorrel,)  is  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  these  elements  must  necessarily  exist  in  all  soils;  add 
hydrogen,  which  will  certainly  be  supplied  by  rain  wa- 
ter in  abundance  in  all  soils,  and  you  will  have  the  ele- 
ments of  starch  and  sugar,  as  well  as  those  of  oxalic  acid. 
But  you  may  add  potash  to  what  is  called  a  sour  soil,  or 
lime,  or  soda,  and  still  sorrel  will  grow  there;  because 
each  plant  takes  from  the  soil  and  from  the  atmosphere, 
that  which  it  requires  to  constitute  its  substances,  and 
nothing  else.  You  may  make  the  most  perfectly  rich 
soil  that  ever  lay  out  of  doors,  and  plant  sorrel  or  the  ox-^ 
alis,  in  it,  and  you  wiU  find  that  they  will  thrive  equal- 
ly with  all  other  plants;  just  as  all  varieties  of  animal^ 
thrive;  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  birds,  on  the  same  farm, 
each  one  taking  that  sort  of  food  that  suits  it  The  great 
mistake,  and  that  which  has  caused  much  loss  to  farmers, 
is  the  supposition  that  plants  convert  compound  or  com- 
bined substances  as  such,  into  nutrition.  The  foot  is^ 
that  all  substances  that  afibrd  food  for  plants  are  reduced 
to  their  original  elements  in  gaseous  or  watery  form,  or 
in  both,  mixed.  Water  affords  in  itself  a  valuable  sonroe 
of  nutrition  to  plants*  It  cmitains  hydrogen,  and  there 
are  few  portions  of  the  plant  that  do  not  want  hydrogen | 
it  contains  oxygen,  and  there  is  not  a  single  part  or  poi^  • 
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tion  of  the  plant,  (let  it  be  what  plant  it  nay,)  that  does 
not  contain  oxygen.  Water  is  beaidei,  in  plants  as  well 
as  animals,  a  solvent  for  the  other  elements  of  nutrition. 
The  blond  in  animals,  cannot  exist  without  it;  or  if  it  can 
exist,  it  cannot  circulate  to  the  advantage  of  the  animal; 
just  so  with  the  sap  of  plants.  Water  not  only  affonls  as 
it  were  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  nutrition  to  the 
various  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  but  also  a  considera- 
ble and  indispensable  portion  of  the  nutrition  itself. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  principles  of  nutrition,  a 
well  known  fact  in  horticulture  may  be  mentioned.  If 
in  the  fore  part  of  summer,  after  the  tree  has  shed  its 
blossoms,  you  ring  the  limb  of  ^  apple  tree,  that  is,  take 
off  the  bark  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  around  the  limb,near 
the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  or,  which  answers  equally  well, 
place  a  small  wire  around  the  limb  near  the  trunk,  draw- 
ing it  tightly  so  that  it  shall  be  made  to  sink  into  the 
bark  aU  around;  you  will  find  the  limb  will  increase  in 
size  above  the  ring,  but  not  below  it;  and  the  fruit,  if  it 
bear  fruit,  will  be  larger  and  ripen  sooner  on  that  limb 
than  that  on  any  of  the  others.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
ring  has  intercepted  the  descent  of  the  nutricioas  sap 
from  the  leaves  at  the  top,  and  thus  compelled  its  conver- 
sion to  the  growth  of  the  limb  and  the  fruit  above  the  ring. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  principies  above 
laid  down  are  obvious.  1st.  Plants  take  nourishment 
precisely  as  animals  do,  except  the  apparatus,  (the  mouth) 
and  mode  of  taking  it,  differ  in  form.  Plants  as  well  as 
animals,  reduce  all  substances  that  contain  nutricious 
principles  to  their  original  elements,  before  they  convert 
any  portion  of  them  to  their  own  organism.  Therefore, 
when  we  apply  stable  manure  to  soil,  we  do  so  merely  to 
enable  the  soil  and  the  plants  to  extract  from  it  the  ni- 
trogen, &c.  that  its  ammonia  contains.  The  plants  do 
not  take  up  ammonia,  but  simply  one  of  its  elements,  ni- 
trogen. The  elementary  principles  of  the  manure  are 
all  in  like  manner  taken  up  and  combined.  If  there  be 
an  excess  of  any  one  element,  that  excess  is  excluded 
from  the  sap ;  and  if  the  sap  contains  an  excess  of  any 
principle,  that  excess  is  fleeted  in  the  form  of  excre- 
ment. Indeed  this  paper  may  be  appropriately  conclu- 
ded witth  the  remark  that  life  is  supporttd  by  death. 
Death  must  take  place  in  something,  before  any  thing  can 
receive  nutritive  matter;  because  it  is  from  the  death  and 
dissolution  of  one  thing,  that  the  nourishment  of  another 
is  obtained.  If  animals  and  plants  do  not  die,  man  can- 
not live  or  be  supplied  with  meat  and  bread;  and  if  ani- 
nials  and  plants  do  not  perish,  plants  cannot  live.  *  From 
me  dissolution  of  one  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  another 
body  derives  the  elements  of  its  own  growth,  its  woody 
fibre,  sugar,  &c. ;  its  flesh,  bone,  &c.  But  every  thing 
innst  be  reduced  to  its  original  elements,  before  its  con- 
stituent principles  can  be  appropriated  to  other  forms.  In 
&ot,  all  processes  of  life,  in  both  kingdoms,  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral  too  indeed,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  changing  of  places  of  the  elements  of  organiza- 
tion. An  animal  dies,  its  body  decays,  as  we  caU  it. 
But  this  body  does  not  decay.  The  elementary  princi- 
ples of  which  it  is  composed,  merely  separate,  and  form 
new  combinations — one  portion  enters  into  and  becomes 
a  portion  of  a  plant,  probably  a  rose  or  a  liUy,  probably 
of  a  skunk ;  just  so  with  a  plant.  A  portion  of  its  consti- 
tuent principles,  becomes  absolutely  apai-t  and  portion 
of  Uie  body  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  of  that  of  a  goose,  or 
of  that  of  any  other  animal.  But  let  us  stop.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  paper,  must  by  this  time 
have  become  obvious—vegeUble  nutrition  is  the  same 
4hlng,  neither  more  nor  less  than  animal  nutrition;  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws,  resulting  in  the  same  effects, 
requiring  the  same  provision.         Gideon  B.  Smith. 


NEW  KIND  OF  CABBAGE. 
Mr.  John  Loning  showed  us  the  other  day,  what  he 
calls  a  Baman  Cabbage,    The  variety  seems  to  possess 
some  pecuJiarilies.  It  is  more  solid,  and  heavier  in  pro- 

Ihe"20ih  of*  T  T***  ^r"^  "^^'^  "»'  ^^^^^  ^  pouSs  on 

at  the  too     S^-    V?  '**'P*  *•  ^^^^»»»  *n^  »««»>  PO^^d 

bare?    T^e  iL!j  •  *"  ^^  ^^^  **^*'  *^  «»y  o^«  ^^^ 
gMJJ^e«^  was  brought  into  the  country  by  some 


APPLES  AS  FOOD  FOR  ANHULS. 

Apples,  when  ripe,  afford  more  or  less  autrimentto  as- 
imals.  Sweet  apples  are  generally  supposed  to  be  moit 
nutricious,  though  we  are  not  certain  that  this  sapposi- 
tion  is  correct.  Our  fathers  and  grandlathers  held  that 
sweet  apples  would  fatten  hogs;  but  in  latter  yean,  it 
has  been  proved  that  hogs  will  fatten  on  apples  that  are 
not  sweet. 

A  hog  is  natnrally  an  epicure — (we  donU  say  an  epi- 
cure is  a  hog) — and  when  left  to  himself'is  a  pretty  good 
judge  of  what  is  best.  Observe,  then,  what  are  his  natu- 
ral habits.  Put  him  in  an  orchard  where  there  are  rarl- 
ous  kinds  of  apples,  and  see  bow  he  will  work,  or  rather 
how  he  will  eat.  He  will  always  select  the  most  polota- 
tfts  apples — he  will  not  confine  himself  to  one  kind,  nor 
to  sweet  apples  alone ;  but  will  go  over  the  orchard  and 
piek  out  the  choicest  fruit,  always  choosing  that  which 
is  in  such  a  state  of  ripeness  that  its  qualities  are  nearest 
perfection.  Like  the  boys,  his  regular  haunts  are  &e 
"  best  trees,**  whether  the  apples  are  sweet  or  pleafiuQy 
sour ;  but  he  never  eats  a  real  crabbed  apple,  or  an  unripe 
one,  unless  forced  by  hunger.  We  should  therefore  m- 
fer  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  hog,  that  if  ve  wish  to 
obtsun  the  greatest  thrift  from  him  when  feeding  on  ap- 
ples, it  is  best  to  feed  him  pairUy  with  those  which  are 
sweety  and  partly  with  those  which  may  be  ^tailed  sub- 
acid. 

When  hogs  or  cattle  are  being  fed  principally  on  gnis- 
their  appetite,  health  and  thrift,  will  be  found  moch  im. 
proved  by  a  small  allowance  of  raw  apples^  ocea&ionally- 
As  a  regular  food  for  hogs,  the  value  of  ^plei  is  un- 
dottbtedly  much  improved  Jby  cooking,  either  by  steam, 
ing  or  boiling.  If  they  are  to  be  fed  by  themselTH, 
steaming  is  probably  best.  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
most  judicious  way  is  to  boil  or  stew  them  tbOTonghly, 
and  mix  with  them  while  hot,  a  portion  of  meal.  This 
checks  the  laxative  natore  of  the  apple,  imparts  addition- 
al value,  and  causes  the  food  to  be  retained  mthe  stomach 
and  intestines  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  whole 
nutriment  to  be  extracted.  The  meal  may  be  made  from 
Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat  or  oats  and  peas. 
We  think  we  have  never  seen  hogs  fatten  fasteri  than 
when  fed  on  the  foUowhag  kinds  and  proportions  of  food, 
viz :  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  a  bushel  of  apples  boiled 
together,  and  when  sufficiently  aoft,  a  peck  of  oat  and  pea 
meal  stirred  into  them,  having  the  mixture  when  cold, 
about  the  consistency  of  good  stiff  mush,  or  *' hasty  pod- 
ding." The  pork  was  solid,  sweet  and  good.  Some  ex- 
periments made  several  years  since  by  Psyne  Whigate, 
Esq.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  a  very  close  and  acctoste  ob- 
server, showed  that  apples  were  worth  more  tbsn  pota- 
toes for  fattening  hogs,  especially  when  both  were  cook* 
ed  and  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  mesL  Applet 
are  also  excellent  for  cattle.  We  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed their  effects  in  the  thrift  and  smoothness  of  the 
coats  of  cattle  to  which  they  were  fed  at  flie  rate  of  about 
a  peck  per  day,  during  the  winter.  Fed  regalarly,  in 
this  quantity,  they  mcrease  the  quantity  and  richness  of 
the  milk  of  cows,  while  the  condition  of  the  aaimal  is 
likewise  improved. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  very  jodicious  fiuiners,  that  a 
given  quantity  of  ground  will  afford  more  nutriment  for 
any  kind  of  stock,  when  appropriated  to  apple  treei|»tbai 
when  devoted  to  any  other  crop.  Our  own  experience 
inclines  us  to  favor  this  conclusion,  and  we  think  oar 
friends,  who  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  have  cnt 
down  their  orchards,  have  shown  a  "  zeal  not  according 
to  knowledge."  They  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
same  substances  which  produced  the  deleterious  effeeU 
that  thoy  desired  to  avoid,  might  be  converted  into 
wholesome  and  substantial  articles  of  human  sustenance^ 


C£M£irr  FOR  GLASS  WAR£. 

Cover  the  broken  edges  with  a  thin  coat  of  common 
white-lead  paint,  and  then  pass  a  cord  roundthe  glass  v- 
tide  or  vessel,  to  buMl  the  parts  closely  together.  ui« 
few  weeks  it  will  become  perfecOy  dry,and  wiU  be  foum 
to  have  adhered  very  'firmly  toge&er.  Tried  by ^^ 
writer^  and  known  to  be  good.  ^* 
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PLANK  ROADS. 


Geobce  Geddbs,  Esq.  of  Camillas,  N.  Y.,  has  visit- 
«d  Cuaila  for  the  purpose  of  examiningf  the  plank  roads 
there.  Fh>in  his  report,  we  gather  the  following.  On 
tb«  gnat  road  from  Toronto  to  Kingston,  there  is  14 
niJes  of  planks.  Thej  were  laid  eight  years  ago — 16 
feet  long  and  3  inches  thick,  on  4  sills,  4  inches  square, 
(utened  by  one  spike  in  each  end  of  the  plank.  These 
planks  are  just  worn  oat,  and  are  now  being  replaced  on 
the  old  tills,  which  are  yet  sound.  A  part  of  the  road 
aboTc  allBded  to,  was  Me Adamized,  and  Mr.  Oeddes  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  repair  of 
the  MeAduiized  part  had  cost  $400  per  year,  while  the 
ptankeil  psrt  had  required  no  repairs  for  eight  years. 
Hefctofore  only  one  track  has  been  used,  by  which  the 
planb  fasre  been  worn  out  in  the  middle,  while  the  ends 
are  soimd.  It  is  now  proposed  to  lay  two  tracks,  8  feet 
wide  uhI  4  feet  apart,  which  will  obyiate  the  inconve- 
aieaee  of  meeting  teams  or  carriages  on  the  same  track. 
Large  loads  are  carried  on  these  roads — a  single  pair  of 
hoTMS  hanl  three  cords  of  pine  wood  at  a  load — and  they 
are  the  most  agrees^le  roads  to  ride  on  imaginable. 

Tbe  experiment  of  plank  roads  has  been  fully  tried, 
and  the  success  has  been  such^  that  in  Canada  West,  four 
are  sow  building. 

Mr.  Geddes  submits  an  estimate  of  two  tracks,  each  8 
feet  wide^  made  of  3  inch  hemlock  plank,  and  sills  4 
inches  thick  and  6  inches  deep,  estimating  the  price  of 
tbe  lumber  at  $5.  per  M.  delivered  on  the  track,  and  the 
necessry  grading,  based  upon  the  contract  prices  in  Ca- 
sadt,  for  flie  like  work. 

E8titnai$. 

126,720  feet  of  plank  per  mile,  at  $5  M $633  60 

3],e80  feet  stringers,  at  $d  M 158  40 

Laying  down  per  mile, 272  00 


$1,064  00 

Tor  two  tneks,  double, 2,128  00 

Ditching  per  mile, 160  00 


AddlOpereeni^, 


$2,288  00 
228  00 


$2,516  00 


For  lOmaes,  at  $2,516  per  mile, 25,160  00 

Tfarsegate  hODses,  at $300 each, 900  00 

«y7- ^^  ^ 


$26,560  00 

BIr.  Geddas  has  no  doubt  that  where  lumber  can  be  had 
at  tlSfie  prices,  plank  roads  are  to  be  preferred  to  any 
odierkiod. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 


volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  given  distinct  modes  of  analy- 
sis, but  the  one  adopted  by  Dr.  Jackson,  appears  to  be 
very  complete  in  its  results,  (though  perhaps  partaking^ 
too  much  of  the  chemist's  laboratory  for  the  common  far- 
mer,) and  we  copy  his  process  as  given  in  the  Oeologf* 
eal  Report  of  Rhode  Island.  The  analysis  was  of  the 
soil  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

<'  One  hundred  grains  of  the  soil  dried  at  300  deg.  Fall- 
renheit  lost  7.05  grains.  Its  vegetable  matter  was  then 
burned  out  in  a  platina  crucible,  and  the  loss  was  6.9(^ 
grains.  The  soil  was  then  mixed  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  potash,  and  was  fused  at  a  full  red  heat  in  the 
platina  crucible,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  solublo  in  wa- 
ter. The  mass  was  then  dissolved  out  from  the  crueibie 
by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  was  acidulated  with  ma^ 
jriatic  acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  silica  insoluble.  The  whole  mass  was  then  rob- 
bed to  a  fine  powder  with  an  agate  pestle,  and  moisteneA 
with  muriatic  acid.  Then  all  the  mattn^  soluble  in  aci- 
dulated water  were  taken  up  by  means  of  distilled  w»t«r-. 
The  whole  was  then  poureid  on  a  double  filter,  and  the 
silex  was  collected,  washed  till  pure,  dried  and  ignited p 
the  second  filter  being  burned  and  counterpoised  against 
it.  Tbe  silex,  weighed  while  warm,  amounted  to  47.90 
grains.  The  solution  that  had  passed  the  filter  was  (faeit 
treated  with  a  little  nitric  aeid,  and  boiled  toper-oxidise 
the  iron.  Ammonia  then  being  added  in  dight  excess^ 
the  alumina  and  per-oxide  of  iron  precipitated  together, 
and  were  collected,  washed  thoroughly  for  several  days 
with  boiling  water,  until  tho  water  came  through  the  fil- 
ter pure.  The  alumina  and  per-oxide  were  then  separa- 
ted by  means  of  a  boiling  solution  of  pore  potash,  in  e 
silver  crucible.  When  all  the  alumma  was  taken  up  bj 
the  potash,  and  the  iron  had  subsided,  it  was  filtered  in  & 
double  filter,  and  the  per-oxide  being  collected,  washed, 
dried,  ignited  and  weighed,  adkounted  to  11.20  graiitf. 
The  alumina  was  separated  by  neutralizing  the  alkaline 
Holution,  and  was  then  precipitated  by  means  of  a  sola* 
lion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  collected  on  a  fil- 
ter, washed,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed,  it  amounted  to 
32.10  grains.  The  solution  from  which  the  alumina  and 
iron  had  been  separated,  was  then  treated  with  a  solution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  brine  was  precipitated  la 
the  state  of  an  oxalate,  and  when  collected,  washed,  dri- 
ed, ignited  and  converted  into  a  carbonate,  weighed  2.86 
grains.  The  solution  remaining  being  treated  for  ma|p- 
nesia,  gave  no  trace,  but  a  little  manganese  was  deteotad 
by  hyc&o-sulphate  of  ammonia." 

The  soil  of  the  Nile  then,  (and  diis  method  of  analysfe 
is  applicable  to  all  other  soils,)  contains  in  100  parts  ol 
dry  soil- 
Vegetable  matter, 6.90 

Silex, 4 47.39 

Alumina, 32.10 

Per-oxide  of  iron, 11.20 

Phosphate  and  crenate  of  lime^. ...    2. 62 


Every  fiwmer  should  have  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
tare  of  the  eoU  he  cultivates,  of  its  constituents  and  their 
proportions,  as  else  he  may  add  that  which  is  of  little  use, 
snd  withhold  that  which  is  most  essential.    The  most 
asterial  parts  of  soils  are  sand,  clay  and  lime.    All  are 
eecntial  to  a  good  soil,  though  the  last  is  much  more  spa- 
ringly distributed  by  nature  than  the  first,  and  some  plants 
sre  foond  to  flourish  in  that  in  which  no  trace  of  lime  can 
be  discovered.    Some  of  the  most  fruitful  soils  on  the 
globe,  such  as  the  alhivial  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi, 
coofaln  but  two  or  three  per  cent  of  it.  In  ordinary  soils, 
however,  one  per  cent  is  one  pound  to  the  cubic  foot, 
which  would  give  ten  and  a  half  tons  to  every  six  inches 
of  depth  in  soil  on  an  acre.    From  the  quantity  of  the 
earths  found  in  the  cereal  grains,  and  particularly  lime 
ia  some  of  its  forms,  it  seems  probable  that  where  it  ex- 
ists in  but  small  quantities,  and  no  immediate  source  of 
aipply  is  at  hand,  that  substance  may  be  exliausted  by 
constant  cropping,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  perfection  of  such  grains  impossible.    It  would  ap- 
pear necessary  then  by  analysis  of  the  soil  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  mattsrs  essential  to  vegetation  are 
absent^  that  they  may  be  sapplied.    We  have  in  fonner 
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For  further  examples  of  the  analysis  of  soils  firom 
some  of  the  best  farms  in  New-England,  from  Batav^ 
Africa,  Cuba,  New-Orleans,  &c.  we  must  refer  to  the  Re- 
port itself,  which  on  this  point  is  one  of  the  most  instrue* 
tive  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  American  public*. 
We  are  not  of  the  number  who  imagine  that  lime  appli- 
ed to  poor  9oU8  will  give  them  fertility;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  although  in  a  soil  destitute  of  lime 
in  any  of  its  forms,  manures  will  produce  a  great  growth, 
of  plants,  wheat  for  instance,  yet  the  stalk  will  be  flexi- 
ble, the  grain  likely  to  lodge,  and  the  berry  light  and 
worthless,  without  the  presence  in  some  form  of  this  ne- 
cessary earoi. 

- 

To  KiLi.  Obows.— A  writer  in  an  English  paper  sayi^ 
c'  a  short  time  ago  a  farmer  took  a  qnantit}-  of  oons 
(grain)  and  steeped  it  in  arsenic,  and  placed  it  in  diflhr- 
ent  parts  of  the  field,  to  see  whether  the  rooks  (erow«> 
would  eat  it  or  not.  They  soon  carried  it  off,  and  thejf 
were  found  dead  many  miles  from  the  place  where  thejr 
had  got  it,  and  the  man  was  of  ooune  troubled  with  fh«DS 
no  more.'' 
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THE  CULTIVATOB. 


AfiBIOULTUBE  AliB  HUSBAHDET  or  trx  SOUTH. 


» 


Wc  ara  AiniiihMl  by  the  iMt  number  of  the  Soutfaern 
Agrieiiltnritt,  with  a  moat  exeellent  Addretn  on  the  Ajg- 
xieoltuie  and  Husbandry  of  the  Sooth,  delivered  by  Gen. 
Jamks  Hamilton,  at  the  formation  of  an  Ag.  Society  at 
Fort  Mitehell,  Runell  Co.  AbOMma,  on  the  4th  July  lait. 
The  author  eviaeei  a  thorouf^h  aequaintance  with  a^ri- 
tfidtnre  in  general,  and  partieularly  with  that  of  the  re- 
l^on  of  country  for  which  his  remarks  are  eepecially  de> 
nigned.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  addressee  as  this,  in 
•onnezion  with  the  spirited  and  praiseworthy  exertions 
of  many  enterprising  citisens  of  the  Sooth,  will  exert  a 
saltttaiy  influence  in  the  improyement  of  agrlcol- 


We  present  our  readers  below  with  sereral  extraots 
ftoB  Oen.  Hamilton's  Address.  The  handsome  tribute 
therein  paid  to  our  friend  Dr.  N.  B.  Clovd,  we  have  no 
doubt  is  well  deserved,  and  we  heartily  rejoioe  that  his 
labors  in  endeavoring  to  introduce  anew  and  vastly  more 
profltable  mode  of  cultivating  the  great  staple  of  our 
•outhein  neighbors,  are  beginning  to  be  properly  appre- 


€*  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  ai  a  poetalate,  that  about 
aa  mneh  cotton  is  produced  now  as  can  be  gathered,  but 
I  am  equally  certain  by  the  improved  mode  of  manured 
mod  checked  culture,  that  half  the  land  now  in  cultiva- 
tion will  give  the  same  return.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve five  hundred  acres  of  cotton  in  the  new  mode  of  its 
cultivation,  will  produce  as  much  as  a  thousand  in  the 
old.  In  order  to  embark  in  this  recently  recommended 
eaUnre>  it  is  adasitted  that  a  large  and  accnmolating  stock 
of  manure  is  necessary.  It  U  however  to  be  remember- 
•d,  the  seed  of  one  crop  will  nearly  manure  one-hailf  of 
the  succeeding  one,  by  resorting  to  the  check  culture, 
and  by  carefully  littering  and  stabling  our  working  anl- 
aaals  and  stock  the  whole  year  round,  an  amount  of  com- 
post to  manure  the  other  half  may  be  made.  Bat  after 
wJ},  the  great  raagaaine  for  restoration  and  improvement 
of  our  soils,  is  at  our  own  doors,  through  the  region  of 
coontiy  we  occupy.  Marl  constitutes  a  never  failing 
■ouroe  of  renovation.  It  renders  porous  soils  more  com- 
pact, and  city  soils  more  friable,  and  is  the  most  power- 
Ail  agent  yet  discovered  for  decomposing  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  converting  it  at  once  into  manure.  It  it  in  this 
last  particuUir  it  performs  its  moat  beneficial  ofliee.  It 
lias  been  found  equally  as  fertiliaing  to  cotton  as  to  any 
of  the  cereal  or  root  crops.  Virginia  has  been  renova- 
ted by  its  use.  It  has  checked  emigration  in  that  State, 
doubled  the  product  of  the  counties  in  which  it  has  been 
imed,  and  veiy  nearly  increased  the  price  of  forms  in  the 
•ame  ratio.  Yet  the  marl  in  Virginia  does  not  average 
■sore  than  60  per  cent  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  its  con- 
stituent element  of  usefulness,  whilst  the  marl  of  Georgia 
mad  Alabama  reaches  neariy  90  per  cent^-a  vast  difier- 
UDce  in  our  favor.  Let  every  fanner  commence  at  once 
•  search  for  that  valuable  mine  on  his  &rm.  It  is  easily 
detected  by  its  brown  and  greenish  incrusUtion,  in  which 
Are  imbedded  small  fragments  of  sea-shells." 

« In  many  parts  of  South  Carolina  where  marl  has  been 
applied,  the  cotton  crops  have  been  nearly  if  not  entirely 
duplicated,  and  although  our  soils  are  less  worn  than 
hers,  it  behooves  us  at  once  to  commence  a  resort  to  this 
great  mine  of  agricultural  wealth.  It  ought  at  once  to 
•onstitnte  an  object  of  our  Society,  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
atructions  for  its  use  and  application.  It  is  not,  howev- 
ar,  alone  by  the  use  of  manures,  that  our  cotton  crops  are 
^be  increased — the  great  elements  of  solar  light  and 
heat  are  no  less  essential.  Hence  our  cotton  rows  ought 
Invariably  to  run  south  and  north,  that  not  only  the  least 
amount  of  shade  should  be  cast  on  the  plant,  but  that  as 
our  winds  prevail  in  the  summer  months,  the  highest 
amount  of  atmospherical  nourishment  may  be  given  to 
the  plant.  The  necessity  of  this  will  be  manifest,  when 
It  is  recollected  how  much  atmospherical  nutrition  the 
ootton  derives  from  absorbents  of  iu  redumlant  foliage. 
Ibelleve  moreover,  after  the  full  moon  bi  July,  theper- 
pmicttlar  stem  of  all.  cotton  over  four  feet  and  a  half 
■Ugh,  should  be  topped,  and  the  two  or  three  of  the  long 

i2u?#fcTf **•■  ?*  "*•  '^^  "^"^  ^  A««»^   I  »«  «t. 

inadthal  ia  rank  and  wet  seasoas,  we  should  make  at 


least  one-third  more  to  the  acre  by  adopUng  this  pro- 
cess.*' 

"  By  this  improved  mode  of  culture,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  system  of  manuring,  I  believe,  we  may 
make  one  acre  produce  as  much  as  two  by  the  old  denu- 
ded process,  by  which  we  take  every  thing  from  the  soil 
an'l  return  nothing  to  it.  The  consequences  to  our  ope- 
ratives from  this  mode  of  eullivalion,  by  which  we  give 
to  one  acre  the  productive  energies  of  two,  are  of  ineiti- 
mable  consideration.  First,  one  half  of  the  hones  and 
mules  which  we  now  use  to  go  over  an  immense  qace 
of  imperfectly  cultivated  soil,  may  be  dispensed  with,  or 
used  for  the  garden  cultivation  of  a  diminished  number 
of  acres.  Secondly,  to  our  slaves  how  greatly  will  the 
burthen  be  lightened,  by  tilling  one-half  of  the  qusatitf 
of  land,  yet  in  the  end  having  a  harvest  eqmdly  or  per- 
haps even  more  abundant  to  gather  T  To  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  facility  of  the  lurvest  Itself,  by  pulling  two 
thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  on  one  acre,  instead  of 
one.*'    . 

"  At  the  Bend,  I  have  this  year  planted  in  the  cheeky 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  cotton,  six  hundred  I  have  ma- 
nured, the  other  six  are  planted  in  the  first  rise  of  the 
swamp,  in  a  rich  alluvium  of  untouched  fertility  requi- 
ring at  present  no  manure.  Two  hundred  acres  of  the 
former,  on  the  second  level  of  the  swamp,  are  on  a  stiff 
clay  flat.  The  cotton  was  planted  In  this  fleld  on  flie  IsC 
of  May.  It  did  not  receive  a  drop  of  rain  until  the  fifst 
week  in  June.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  I  have 
encountered  Incredible  difllculty  in  obtaining  a  standi 
some  of  the  land  was  re-planted  Ave  times,  and  none  lass 
than  three.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  June,  by  oare- 
mitted  eflTorts,  I  at  last  succeed^  in  setting  the  crop  in 
this  field.  I  advert  to  this  miscarriage  for  the  pupose 
of  indicating  its  remedy,  to  wit : — of  giving  a  deep  win- 
ter close  fuiTOw  plowing,  to  all  the  lands  you  design  for 
the  check  culture,  and  hiu'rowing  them  early  in  the  q>ring 
before  you  check  off,  after  they  have  been  rendered  fria- 
ble by  the  winter  rains  and  frost,  and  another  q»ring  plow- 
ing. I  believe  I  might  have  thrown  up  and  abvMloned 
these  two  hundred  acres,  and  still  that  at  the  first  level  of 
the  fiend,  I  will  make  more  cotton,  fhw^  present  appear- 
ances, than  my  whole  force  can  gather  between  the  15th 
of  August  and  15th  of  January,  from  manuring  and  adopt- 
ing the  check,  and  discarding  the  drill  Oulture.  On  my 
first  level,  I  have  checked  five  feet  by  four,  and  on  the 
second  level  four  feet  square.  I  believe,  however*  five 
feet  by  three  in  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  four  by  three 
in  those  of  less  richness,  will  be  the  right  distance.'*) 
•  "  My  com  on  Cantey's  fraction,  which  I  think  the 
richest  piece  of  high  river  bottom  I  have  seen  this  side 
of  the  Brasos  and  Colorado,  I  have  planted  in  squares  of 
three  feet,  and  thinned  to  a  single  stalk.  It  is  the  bast 
eared  com  on  my  place,  and  will  average,  if  no  disaster 
occurs,  nearly  two  ears  to  the  stalk." 

*'  In  noticing  the  check  culture,  I  should  be  singularly 
unmindful  of  the  claims  of  an  individual  who  has  most 
successfully  directed  the  public  attention  to  it,  if  I  did 
not  pay  a  willing  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  illustrated  the  philosophy  on  which  i( 
rests.  You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  allude 
to  no  one  but  Dr.  Cloud,  of  Macon  county,  who  by  his 
careful  analysis  and  induction  of  facts,  has  done  much  I 
believe  to  diminish  the  labor  and  augment  the  product 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  That  his  theory 
rests  on  the  true  philosophy  of  the  plant,  I  entertain  as 
little  doubt,  as  I  do  that  iU  introduction  will  mark  a  new 
era  in  the  culture  of  our  beneficent  staple.  Tou  will  per- 
mit me  to  remark,  that  this  system  of  mantving  and  plant- 
ing in  the  check,  takes  off  half  the  tax  on  our  lands^  by 
allowing  us  to  fallow  half,  or  enables  us  to  double  our 
product  in  provisions  and  stock,  if  desirable.  Indeed,  a 
system  of  steady  and  efficient  manurmg,  combined  with 
an  alternation  of  our  crops,  and  of  fallowing  the  most  ex- 
hausted of  our  soils,  constitute  the  best  recipe  for  renova- 
ting an  old  country  and  preventing  a  new  one  from 
growing  old.>* 


Pick  carefully  all  winter  apples  for  sale  and  for  nse, 
and  save  all  other  apples  for  pigs  and  other  fum  stock, 
for  which  they  will  be  found  veiy  valuable  in  wiater. 
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APPLE-TREE  BORER. 


Ik  Moat  of  the  older  setQed  parts  of  our  oonntryj  the 
ownefs  of  apple  orchards  are  aware  that  their  trees  are 

firequently  attacked,  and  irnich 
damaged,  if  not  destroyed,  by  in- 
sects which  perforate  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  penetrating^  the 
wood,  destroy  the  circuUtion 
of  the  sap,  and  thus  effect  great 
mischief.  The  history  of  this 
insect,  called  the  apple  tree  bo- 
rer, has  been  involved  in  much 
uncertainty,  and  even  now  there 
^  are  some  perhaps    unessential 

e^Mztia  b^Ctata— Apple-tree POiB^  i^^  ^ly  elucidated;  but 
Borer.  the  main  things,  the  appearance 

«f  the  insect  itself,  the  time  of  its  depositing  its  eggs,and 
Ihe  way  in  which  the  evils  they  occasion  may  be  reme- 
dy Slay  we  think  be  considered  as  veiy  well  settled. 
Dr.  BAMMI3,  the  well  known  able  entomologist  of  Mass. 
led  the  way  in  this  investigation;  but  we  think,  so  far  as 
the  pnetieal  results  are  concerned,  the  greatest  credit  be- 
loB^s  to  Mr.  BvcKMiNSTZR,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Flowman.  By  a  long  series  of  careful  observation  and 
eqierimeaCs,  he  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 
«That  the  beetle,  the  parent  of  the  grub  or  larvts,  (in 
which  stsge  the  mischief  done  by  the  insect  is  produced,) 
suka  its  appearance  on  the  stage  in  June,  and  about  the 
fint  of  July,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  making  provision  for 
her  ofipring.  That  she  usually  lays  her  egffiy  ten  in 
Bnniber,  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  near  the  surface  of  the 
eixtfa,  and  in  this  form,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 

^  o  o  o  o  ^ 
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"That  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  in  a  little  more  than 
eight  days,  when  a  white  maggot  appears.  That  the 
naggot  or  grub  burrows  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  pro- 
ceeds no  fitfther  the  first  season .  That  during  the  second 
year  he  bores  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  upward.  That 
in  the  third  year  he  is  found  up  eight  or  ten  inches  high- 
cr  than  where  be  commenced;  and  that  in  June  of  the 
third  year  he  or  she  comes  out  of  the  tree  fully  winged, 
wh«D  she  is  ready  to  lay  more  eggs." 

Mr.  Buekminster  very  well  remarks  that  considerable 
iSimnaSt  mat  be^Hiade  for  the  time  of  the  insect's  de> 
poiitfflg  its  eggs,  as  from  obeervatfons  made  by  ixims^lf 
sad  oCherSi  Ibisre  are  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  difference 
between  Ihe  Unt  and  the  last  of  their  appearing.  Mr. 
Bnekniaster  eonfidently  reoommends  washing  the  apple 
trees  about  tiie  time  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or  near  the 
tine  ot  hiidiliig,  with  lye  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg, 
as  his  expsrieiiee  shows  that  this  application  will  kill  the 
eggs  sad  the  yousg  larvtt  without  injury  to  the  tree.  It 
wnld  appear^  however,  firom  the  papers  of  correspond- 
in  Mr.  BockmJnster's  Journal,  as  well  as  the  other 
Ag.  paperai,  that  the  application  of  lye  has  not  in 
aU  cases  prevented  the  attack  of  the  borer. 

We  would  suggest  there  may  be  several  reasons  for 
ibis.  It  is  poasible  the  application  of  the  lye  was  made 
before  Ihe  eggs  were  deposited,  or  the  larvss  had  pro- 
ceeded irom  them;  or  it  may  have  been  delayed  so  long 
that  the  young  borer  had  entered  the  bark  so  far  as  to 
prevent  (he  wash  from  reaching  him.  It  is  also  possible 
tbat  the  trees  themselves  contained  larv»  in  some  of  the 
itages  of  their  existence,  and  as  these  would  not  be  af- 
CKtcdby  the  application  of  the  lye,  they  would  go  on, 
form  the  perfisct  insect,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  evil  in 
apUe  of  the  single  washing,  even  admitting  that  such 
vaAiog  with  lye  destroyed  as  we  think  it  would,  all  the 
eggs  and  young  grubs  it  touched."  It  is  also  possible  the 
tree  was  not  sufficiently  scraped  before  washing,  to  re- 
iBOTe  all  rough  bark,  as  under  such  bark  the  eggs  are 
frequently  deposited;  and  if  not  removed  by  scraping  the 
tree  thoroughly,  it  might  prevent  in  many  instances  the 
c<Bitaet  of  (he  ley  with  the  egg  or  the  young.  We  think 
fheo,  those  whose  orchards  are  infested  with  the  borer, 
will  do  well  to  wash  their  trees  with  lye,  first  paying 
attentioD  to  the  following  things  ^~First,  see  that  all 
gtabs  existmg  in  the  tree  are  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
cottbg  them  out  with  a  knife  or  narrow  chiseli  or  de« 


stroying  them  with  a  flexible  bar.bed  wire.  Second,  see 
that  the  trees  are  thoroughly  scraped  before  the  wash  is 
applied.  Third,  apply  the  lye  wash  twice  in  the  season, 
at  such  an  interval  as  shall  embrace  all  the  eggs  deposiC* 
ed,  or  the  grubs  hatched;  and  fourth,  repeat  the  wash* 
ings  for  two  or  three  seasons,  or  until  the  insect  has 
wholly  disappeareii.  Washing  with  lye  is  one  of  the  best 
applications  for  trees  we  have  ever  seen  used,  giving  a 
smooth  fine  bark,  and  unusual  vigor  to  the  tree.  It  is 
possible  that  a  heavy  coat  of  whitewash,  laid  on  after  the 
scraping  of  the  tree,  might  prevent  the  eggs  from  hatch- 
ing, or  hinder  the  beetle  from  depositing  them,  but  ws 
have  no  experiments  to  prove  conclusively  that  sucli 
would  be  the  result,  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  white- 
wash or  lye  wUl  affect  the  grub  after  it  has  once  penetra- 
ted the  tree,  or  prevent  the  emergence  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect. Insects  are  so  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  that  they  de- 
serve more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  them  hj  ths 
public,  or  by  those  best  qualified  for  the  task  of  obserr** 
tion,  the  men  of  science  in  our  country. 

LARD  OIL. 


This  new  article  of  manufacture,  bids  fair  to  be  of  ii 
calculable  benefit  to  the  great  pork-growing  region  of 
the  wevt.  Although  it  is  only  about  three  years  sioee 
the  making  of  oil  from  lard  was  commenced,  it  alrea^jr 
to  a  very  great  extent  supercedes  the  use  of  sperm  oil* 
A  great  deal  has  been  made,  as  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed, in  the  outset  of  the  business  of  an  inferior  quall^^ 
which  has  been  offered  at  a  low  price,  and  purchased  om 
account  of  its  cheapness.  The  poor  quality  of  this  oQ» 
has  led  many  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  an- 
swer in  place  of  sperm  oil.  From  a  Cincinnati  paper 
we  learn  that  one  firm  in  that  city,  manufactures  80  kegs 
of  lard  per  day.  The  product  in  winter  is  one-thini 
elaine  and  two-thirds  stearine;  in  summer,  the  propor- 
tion is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  oil  thus  manufactured 
is  equal  to  200  gallons  per  day.  The  value  of  the  oil 
and  stearine  shipped  from  this  single  eslablishment  du- 
ring the  last  sixteen  months,  is  over  $100,000.  In  the 
pork  season,  oil  is  made  directly  from  the  h(^. 

The  paper  referred  to,  states  that  before  the  manufao- 
ture  of  lard  oil,  sperm  oil  was  sold  at  from  $1.25  ta 
$1 .50,  ami  that  the  corresponding  qualities  of  lard  oil  cant 
now  be  had  at  50  to  62|  cents. 

^ -There  is  the  same  difference,  and  from  the  same  causey 
between  sununer  and  winter  lard  oils  as  in  summer  and 
winter  »p*rm  oils.  The  article  made  in  summer  holds 
more  or  less  stearine  in  solution,  which  the  access  of 
cold  weatlier  readily  detects,  and  renders  necessary  that 
the  winter  supply  should  be  made  as  that  season  ap- 
proaches. 

Lard  oil  is  made  in  Cincinnati  in  twenty-two  e8tablisfc» 
ments,  which  manufacture  an  aggregate  of  600,000  gal- 
lons per  annum,  value  at  50  cents,  nearly  one-third  of  m 
million  of  doUaiv.  The  value  of  the  stearine  and  other 
residuum,  must  be  at  least  as  much  more,  these  articles 
having  steadily  advanced  in  price  since  tho  introduction 
of  the  lard  oil  manufacture. 

NEW  GRAIN  DRILL. 

The  ilrgvt,  published  at  Marietta,  Pa.,  notices  a  nss- 
chine  for  sowing  grain,  invented  by  Messrs.  Haines  and 
Kilburn.  It  is  stated  to  have  performed  its  work  per^ 
fectly,  though  the  ground  was  not  m  a  very  good  slate 
for  sowing.  It  is  described  as  follows :—'"  The  manager 
of  the  drill  stands  upon  the  hind  part  of  the  machine 
with  a  handle  that  reaches  from  the  large  wheel  in  fhmi  * 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ghide  the  machine.  It  sows 
the  seed  in  drills  nine  inches  apart,  and  five  drills  at  e 
time.  The  seed  passes  from  a  ftiopper  or  box  to  the  hol- 
low teeth  that  open  the  ground,  and  the  seed  passing 
down  directly  behind,  falls  in  the  fhrrow,  and  the  dirt 
falling  back  directly  upon  the  seed,  and  a  roller  follow- 
ing, presses  the  seed  in.  The  depth  of  the  plantmg  eaa 
be  varied  by  simply  turning  a  screw.  The  teeth  are  fix- 
ed in  pieces  of  scantling,  which  are  separate  trom  eaeb 
other,  that  they  may  follow  the  unevenness  of  the 
grow&d,  and  so  plant  the  seed  at  s  regular  depth  in  ibm 
ground,"    The  price  Ss  $60. 
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VIEW  or  THE  HmV-YORK  STATE  CATTLE  SHOW.— Fig.  M. 


THE^STATE  FAIR  AT  POUQHKEEPBIEL 

Another  mil  Store   F«tr  ami  Callla  Show,  wilh 
kRcmluil  gml  tnniimarable  olijc«l>  of  inleretf  lolha  < 
JighlCDCil  agricuUuriil,  ill  nijierb  >»cmblasa  of  Mriking: 
proilucla  ivhrcli   every  Iribiilary   of  lh«  greal  flooit  of 
agrkuliiirtl   improvement  hail  iknimiI,  in  their  c 
tnleil  vaiineii,  to  iliii  spot,  iu  eotisregaieil   myri 
peorle.  brought  together  by  the  thrilling  iiitcrcX  which 

•Tcr  cliillen  arouml  Ihii  great  an  of  llio  arts  at  Peace, 

liat  taken  place,  aiul  imseil  aivay.  Pew  or  none  of  the 
many  who  have  aiiemlcil  from  all  laKi  of  the  Stole  and 
ftom  Mher  BUlei,  can  over  regret  the  paint  Uicy  have 
laken  lo  trtlneulhe  exhibition,  and  ililraly  noble nenei 
wul  magniflcenl  tliipliy. 

The  grouml  lelecteil  for  the  occasion  ivai  an  elevated 
pub,  comniantllng;  exientlve  vle«-j  of  the  urroanillng 
country,  to  which  the  nimmtains  in  then-eft,  ami  (he  blue 
lange)  of  the  illstantHightamli,  gave  a  varied  otitli 

intereslicareely  to  bo   9iir|asse<l.    A  largo  flelil 

acrei  ivaa  cnelixeil  by  a  Msh  fence,  within  which  all  the 
(AJeds  of  the  (Sir  wci-e  coi  Iccleil,  The  number  of  peo- 
ple ailmitte.1  lo  Ihe  grounils  on  Ihc  two  ilaya  of  the  eMhi- 
ttltion  ia  uippowtl  lo  be  iiol  lets  than  ftom  ttronly-STe  lo 
Ulirty  thotitaml. 

A  line  of  large  biiitilings,  ereclnl  for  the  puryose,  «x- 
leiuIeJ  for  tevcral  hMmlrcil  feel  through  Ihe  center  of  (hi 

SroiinJs,  ami  fornicila  Icailing  feature  of  allractton.  Thi 
nt,  which  was  3ti  feet  wide  anil  more  Ihnn  100  long, 
wai  inicribeil  over  the  entrance,  "FLORAL  HALL," 
Jd  rich  letters  of  evergreen  on  a  white  graiuwi.  Tli 
whole  interior  of  the  btiililtng,  ai  well  aa  the  entrance! 
vm  riohly  omantcnleJ  overticail  with  beaukibil  ami  ma! 
al*e  wreallit  ami  fcgtoon*  of  evergreen.  In  Ihe  oeiilr 
of  Ihe  Imililing  wai  a  Bplamtiil  outline  Temple  "  Doili 
eale.1  lo  Agricullure  ami  the  AiU,"  eontisllng  of  a  high 
■vergreen  arch  in  the  miiUle,  interwoven  with  llowers, 
flankoil  n-i(li  iqiiare  wingi,  «|ua)ly  laalorul,  on  the  siiiet. 
In  the  center  ami  Mnniounling  Iho  whole  wai  Uie  inurip- 
tioij  "  AcRicULTUHE,"  imt  Iho  numerous  ailidet  ar- 
vangnl  within  Ihii  arch,  wore  the  apjiropriate  ilelaili  of 
theerenl  leading  iuli|ecl,  anionj  which  were  (he  toll 
Mnee-lilieMallis  of  corn  crossing  the  middle,  the 
IjewVol  heads  of  wheat  ami  other  grain,  the  painlinv*  of 
uotnaMic  animals,  ami  a  largo  anemblaEe  of  other  arti- 
«•«.  beneath  the  whole  of  whieh  wai  a  beautifully 
jmimenlad  miniilure  plow,  the  origin  and  foimdalion  of 
«■  whole.  Umler  "MANUMCTuaci,"  w 
MCl^tpeeimcn.  of  fabrics,  domestic  llHrs,  ami  i 

"    --^ippropriale  eharaclar.    Umler  the  cfaaplet 


roui  tastefol  embluni  and  ioacriptioaa , 

through  the  whole,  and  with  ooma  Gaa  ontuneiitil 
[flguret,  decorated  the  base.  The  whole  of  ihiiaullist 
temple,  which  contained  ihoosands  of  appropriate  ipMi- 
meas,  and  which  occupied  a  qiace  of  S6  fetl  in  Imglk 
and  12  feel  in  height,  was  designed  by  Aiumiiu 
WaUH  of  Lansingboif  h,  (o  whose  imagiastira  (Me 
ami  unwearied  labors,  the  public  are  rery  tarrslT  i»- 
debled  for  Ihe  interest  and  allractions  of  Ouk  ulcuive 
halts.  We  hare  a  drawing-  of  this  Temple,  lampiTiit 
from  which  we  shall  hereafter  presmt  to  ow  retiltis. 

A  double  line  of  tables  extended  throagh  dis  ceslKot 
thia  building,  deoaely  loaded  with  a  angniieeol  display 
of  fruKs  on  either  aiile,  and  a  long  lanre  of  flo«i»sr- 
ranged  in  wreaths,  temples  aiul  pyianUda  in  the  enlo'. 
Among  sone  of  the  beat  coUecliona  of  frails,  wtr*  kaod. 
aomely  arranged  specimena  of  a  hundred  iae  rariitinal 
apples,  eighty  of  peon,  and  many  of  other  toe  SniU, 
from  A.  J.  DoWNiNo  k  Co.  of  Newbuifh,  >i(«adiBf 
compacUy  for  40  feel  along  one  tide  of  the  labia  :  aho 
exlenalve  colleotiona  of  apple*  from  R.  L.  P[ij.aflTI- 
ster,  J.  R.  CoHSTocK  of  Dwtehess,  J.  F.  OsBOMofCay- 
uga,  Alex.  Walsh  of  Lanainglxirg,  fram  bis  Bonia 
farms,  and  large  and  line  eolleotioMofpeara  fromlAU 
O.  KiMO,  Highwood,  N.  J.,  J.  R,  (JoBsroea,  W* 
Reid  of  Murray  Hill,  N.  Y.,  a>d  also  ezerltenl  vcd- 
meni  of  grapea  from  K.  Dohauison,  J.  MuMT.S. 
VanRenssu.au,  and  many  others.  Thevboltdb- 
Iilay  of  fruits,  though  defective  in  a  bw  paiticalart,  ax- 
ceeded  in  variety  end  extent  thai  of  anypreriameiluti- 
Iiou  of  Ihe  Slate  Society. 

The  vegetables,   suspended    from    the  liihs  of  the 

tables  and  benealh,  presented  a  very  fine  amy;  arniw; 

which  was  a  superb  lot  from  the  garden  of  B.  L.  Feti, 

of  Pelham,   Ulster  county,  consistingof  very  largpnun- 

gold  wurliels,  true  blood-beels,  carrots,  panDeps,"^ 

■    els,  Patogonian  gourds,  6  feel  8   inches  loaj,  iquuh- 

weighingl52and200  1bs.,  monkey  bread' ny  «ri- 

li  ton  varieties  of  table  squashes,  cabbages  wtisbiaf 

30  lbs.     Mr.  P.  also  presented  very  beautitU  sainple)  Df 

fine  heavy  whca(,   rye,  Oats,  buckwheat,  EEypfiao  ">ra 

'  wheat,  Indian  com  17  feet  high,  yellow  and  •h'" 

.  and  sweat  com,  40  varieties  of  seetUing  tncl  ^  of 

grafted  apples,  Catawba  and  Isabella  gmpei  groin  nniler 

glass,  very    largo   gooseberries,   3   kinds  of  cnrranlSi  s 

Horal  ornament   17   feel  high,  shad  fcom  his  flsh  pomt^ 

1  other  collections  alM  exhibited  great  attl- 

Icnce  and  skill  in  culture. 

Among  the  Agriculloral  and  Horticultural  pniilue'% 
wo  observed  an  enormous  pumpkin  of  the  irtWJi»«M  va- 
riety, weighing  12B  pound*— sodb  heads  of  milld  a  f(^ 
in  length — and  some  Washingloo  peaches  tan  laches  in 
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IBOMETWCAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ENCLOSED  GROUNDS— (Pi^.  9].) 
A.  BntistM  OAce — b.  b.  b.  Fool  Enlruice* — c.  e.  e.  Carrlk^  EatnneeE— d.  (I.  il.  U.  Cairiage-iTi}',  vrlth  potd 
md  Ihedi  (oi  cattle  and  hocMi  within — e.  o.  e.  e.  CoDomiUee'i  Ttnit — F.  Larga   TenI — B.  Floral  Rail — H.  La- 
din'  Qms»— I.  Mjfifartii.-j.iJ>  Lodga— K.  Farmer's  Hall — L.  Uyile  Puk  Agricultural  moving  Templit— m.  m.  m. 
booll»-a.  Pam  for  Sheep  aiul  Swme.--Ai'ea,  10  acrei. 


weighins  eleven  oniicn,  all  pretented 
b;  Mn.  M.  VAsaEB,  ot  Poushkeepaie. 

Oie  ot  the  ncA  ttalj  valuable  uil  meritoricms  articles 
exn  duws  at  any  fojc  in  this  country,  was  a  neat  glass 
case  MstuBiDg  35  varieties  o[  wheat;  heads  anilihellcd 
■PKimtu  ot  catch  TBciely,  being  arranged  with  great 
KstaeninseiHinleapirtiiieDliorthecase.  A  large  por- 
lico  ot  theie  were  cultivated,  and  all  arranged  and  pre- 
MnUdhrOcD.  R.  Habuon  of  iWhutlanil,  Mouroe  co., 
via*  labon  in  lading  the  varioui  qualities  of  differenl 
•otli,  bare  already  proved  of  so  madi  value  to  the  agri- 
eoKiiie  of  this  coajAry. 

KoBieroai  p«Jntiaga  of  cattle,  honei,  and  of  rural 
tattM,  decorated  the  walls  on  each  aide. 

Tlic  leeoDd  b«i{lding,  inscribed  <<  LADIES'  HOME,' 
vs  eericbed  with  *  gorgeous  displsy,  consisting  of  i 
nalKdlectiaa  of  articles  ot  taste,  splendor,  ami  skill, 
taoag  vhich  were  superb  specimens  of  needlework  or 
•crwni,  coverlets,  rcgs,  chairs,  and  in  Isjidscapos;  lem- 
plu  of  shell' work, — and  hundreds  of  other  things  of  great 
^Inidir.  So  fine  iodenl  was  this  display  of  Esncy  pro- 
ibclJMis,  thai  we  were  almost  leil  to  question  the  propri- 
«roriliui  eclipsing  the  more  bumble,  but  pre-eminently 
ncFul  sod  sabilantial  products  also  handsomely  srrangeil 
here,  imoDg  which  were  many  excellent  ■pecimcns  of 
qoilliind  olber  articles  of  domestic  use  am]  comfort, 
OBferring  the  highest  credit  on  the  fiuly  worthy  contri- 


uuluding  a  Ur^e  assortment  ot  cottons  and  mix! 
fiDB  the  Mattewau  Company;  a  superb  display  of  cloths, 
naiiHiog  ot  G2  digkrent  kinds,  trom  the  Middlesex 
Wooln  Company,  Lowell ;  fine  carpels  from  the  Tbomp- 
nnrille  Company,  and  from  C.  M.  Pelton,  A.  Ross,  and 
oUuts  of  Poaghkeepsie.  There  were  specimens  of  good 
uliil-bead  pina,  made  by  Uosely,  Howard  b  Co.  Pough- 
"tpiit;  and  inodels  of  many  useful  domestic  and  rural 
natrimieet  and  machioes  of  great  interest. 
The  toaHh   bnildinc,    "FAAUER'S  HALL,"    wm 


occupied  with  an  exhibition  of  flour,  salt,  batter,  ehcMt, 
sugar,  and  all  coarse  articles  of  domestic  production,  a> 
well   as  cooking  stoves,   fanning  mills,   washing  ma- 

These   four   buildings,  being  in   one  conlinuoui  line, 
and  open  at  the  ends,   presented  a   vista  500  feet  longv 
which,  with  the  innumerable  articles  there  exhibited, 
and  the  congregated  thousands  constantly  passing  lhroag)>>' 
gave  an  extra(»dinary  interest  to  the  scene. 
One  of  the  most  truly  magnifleent  ol^ects  of  the  kind 
-er  seen,   was  the   ■■  FARMER'S  CAR,"  nwn  Hyde 
Park.     This  vehicle,  from  the  nature  and  style  of  its 
decoialions,   might  have   been  taken  as  the  combined 
iril  of  the  most  refined  votaries  of  the  divHe  trio,  Ce- 
I,  Pomona  and  Flora,    The  body,  or  frame  work,  was 
feet  in  length,  by  ten  in  breadth  and  twenty  in  belgbl, 
covered  with  a  magnificent  canopy  of  evergreen  festoon* 
and  wreaths,  and  presenting  the  l^irm  of  a  sylvan  temple, 
the  waits  or  sides  ot  which  were  nearly  one  entire  Rioa* 
it  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  farm  proiluctions  gen- 
erally, some  ot  them   of  pxtraordinary  size  and  exeel- 
ence.     Itie  inside  had  the  appearance  of  a  bower,  with 
□slic  chairs,  made  of  the  grape  vine,  cedar  anil  oak. 
I'heBe  chairs  Were  occupied  by  ladies  anil  children,  who 
from  this  cool  and  agreeable  shelter,  (juietly  viewed  the 
surrounding   scene.     The  car  was  drawn  by  ten  yoke  of 
iperb  oxen  from  Hyde  Pack,  to  which  was  awarded  the 
remiam  for   the  best    len   yoke  from  one  town.     The 
color  of  all  was  a  deep  red,  with  scarcely  the  variation 
shade — they   were    well    matched  in  shape   and 
and    showed    much    Devon    blOOil.      When    (hie 
splendid  car,  with    its  flying  colors  anil  coat  of  arms, 
first   entered   the  grounds,    like  a  moving    miniahire 
temple,  among  the  Ihousanili  there  assembled  the  eflTeot 
and  interest  prodnced  was   almost  electric,  and  several 
listinguislied  persons  pronounced  it  as  decidedly  superior 
D  design  and  display  to  any  thin|t  of  the  kind  they  bad 
ver  witnesseil.    It  is  no  more  than  JuMice  to  vy  that 
the  deeotailooB  of  fliis  beaatifol  Car,  irer«  dwigninl  by 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Fuuxi,  and  arranged  and  executed  under 
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the  direcUoa  of  Mrs.  F.  and  Mn.  J.  W.  Whkxlze. 

We  hail  a  itrawing  made  of  it,  which  we  regret  oar  en- 
graven have  not  been  able  to  finitb  for  this  month. 

Cattlk.  Sfiort'Honu, — BtUUp  In  this  department 
we  believe  the  show  was  considered  superior  to  any  pre- 
vious one.  At  any  rate  there  were  many  excellent  Dur- 
ham bulls.  We  noticed  "  Marius,"  a  youog  bull,  twenty- 
one  months  ol<J,  bred  by  EUirl  Spencer  (Englajid,)  im- 
portett  and  owned  by  Thos.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Sing -Sing.  A 
Tery  superior  animal — the  first  from  Earl  Spencer^  noted 
herd  we  have  known  imported.  « Prince  Albert,'' 
owned  by  R.  Donaldson,  Blithe  wood — a  bean  tiful  animal, 
4  years  ohl,  21 10  pounds.  "  Meteor,"  and  *<  Symmetr)'," 
own  brothers,  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  both  good.  "  Osceola," 
two  years  old,  said  to  weigh  2300  pounds,  C.  F.  Crosby, 
West  Troy.  <' Royal  Willi&m,"  Mr.  Ableman,  Albany. 
**  Hawthorn,"  James  Mabett.  <•  Sir  Temple,"  Thomas 
Addis  Emmett,  New- York,  a  very  pretty  animal.  "  Or> 
pheus,'*  a  bull  of  immense  bulk — suppposed  to  weigh 
nearly  3000  pounds — girths  8  feet  6  inches — Ave  years 
old.  Owned  by  James  R.  Dickson,  New  Windsor,  Or- 
ange county.  Mr.  D.  imported  this  bull  when  a  calf 
from  Gainsford,  (England).  This  was  an  exceedingly 
muscular  animal,  of  prodigious  quarters,  and  seemed  to 
answer  the  description  given  by  Middleton,  of  the  once 
famous  Tees<vater  cattle — a  variety  of  Short- Homn.  He 
says,  **  It  Is  supposed  that  this  breed  yields  a  greater 
proportion  of  lean  meat  in  a  given  weight  of  beef,  than 
any  other;  therefore  there  is  less  waste  of  fat,  and  the 
meat  goes  farther  in  any  family.  This  is  the  criterion  of 
•erviceable  animal  food;  tlu  greattit  quantity  i^  Uan 
wuat  in  proportion  to  th$fatJ^  We  do  not  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  **  criterion."  **  Rotterdam,"  D.  D.  Camp- 
bell, Schenectady.  A  noble  bull.  «  Trusty,"  a  yery 
well  made  bull,  Wm.  A.  S.  North,  Duanesburgh. 
«« Charles  the  2d,"  a  white  bull  which  attracted  much 
notice,  J.  Lenox,  Dutchess  county.  *'  Sir  Peter>"  Wm. 
Salisbury,  Leeds,  Greene  county. 

Of  bull  calves,  there  were  several  fine  ones  offered  by 
C.  N.  Bement,  Albany,  Mr.  Vail,  Troy,  L.  8.  Barnard, 
PlaUe-kill. 

Goire.  «  Red  Lady,"  (imported,)  a  cow  of  most  su- 
perior symmetry  and  fineness,  showing  also  good  points 
for  the  dairy.  Owned  by  Mr.  James  Lenox.  Also  ser- 
eral  other  cows  by  the  same  gentleman.  Several  cows, 
some  of  which  showed  good  points,  by  J.  F.  Sheafe.  A 
eow  of  Geo.  Vail,  showing  remarkable  millcing  proper- 
ti«s«    Also  one  by  D.  B.  rvLller,  Hyde  Park. 

H^fkr9,  Mr.  Prentice,  Albany,  sent  several  very  su- 
perior heifers — particularly  Estervilie  and  Nell,  which 
are  <<  hard  to  beat."  «  Victoria,"  an  excellent  heifer, 
p.  B.  Fuller.  Several  fine  heifers  belonging  to  D.  D. 
Oampbelly  Mr.  Sheaf  and  Mr.  Lenox. 

HxaEFORDs.  The  only  specimens  in  this  class,  were 
•leven  head  from  the  capital  herd  of  Messrs.  Coming  li 
JBotham,  Albany.  Thetfb  were  splendid  animals.  The 
two  years  old  bull  and  bull  calf,  which  were  all  of  the 
masculine  gender  exhibited,  were  good— they  had  fine 
limbs-— very  capacious  chests,  round  bodies,  &c.  Seve- 
ral of  the  cows  were  very  extraordinary.  «  Perfection," 
If  one  of  the  most  massive  cows  of  her  age  to  be  found 
any  where,  and  « Aston  Beauty"  and  *<  Victoria,"  fbr 
beauty  and  finish,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  if  equalled. 
It  is  but  Justice  to  say,  that  no  animals  on  the  ground  ex- 
cited more  praise  than  these. 

Dbvons.  We  saw  no  bull  in  this  class.  L.  F.  Alien, 
Black-Rock,  exhibited  an  excellent  cow  ami  bull  calf. 
The  cow  was  one  of  the  best  Devons  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Lent,  of  Poughkeepsie,  had  also  a  good  cow  of  this 
breed,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  her  milk  and  the 
fine  quality  and  quantity  of  her  butter.  The  Devons  are 
a  very  valuable  breed,  and  wo  hope  to  see  them  in- 
creased. 

Atbshimxs.  Several  good  balls— particularly  «<8ir 
William  Wallace,"  presented  by  John  Archibald,  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  and  one  owned  by  Joel  Rathbone,  Albany. 
Mr.  Rathbone  had  also  a  beautiful  eow  and  a  fine  bull 
calf  of  this  breed.  *«  Victoria,"  an  Ayrshire,  belonging 
to  J.  Lenox,  was  a  fine  cow. 

^^u^f:    ^;  noticed  a  very  superior   heifer,    20 
monlhi  ol4»  with  a  flne  calf  hjr  bar  aide,  6  weeki  old. 


said  to  be  Durham  and  Devonshire.  Owned  by  Joseph 
Silkman,  Westchester  county. 

Natives.  A  good  dairy  cow  by  Z.  PrsU,  Grea 
county,  and  another  by  R.  L.  Pell,  Ulster  county.  The 
«  native  Americans"  ought 'to  have  been  more  numer. 
ously  represented. 

Fat  Cattle.  The  competition  in  this  department 
was  quite  extensive.  A  Ehirham  ox  owned  by  D.  D. 
Campbell,  of  Schenectady,  was  universally  admitted  to 
t>e  the  best  animal  of  the  kind  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Swift  of  Amenia,  Alfred  M.  Unnderhill,  Dutches  coun- 
ty, and  James  Van  Wyck,  of  Dutchess,  had  alio  ht  oxes 
which  attracted  much  attention. 

Horses.  In  this  department,  the  show  wst  coQsider- 
ed  uncommonly  good. 

Among  horses  of  the  lighter  class,  we  noticed  <<8ir 
Painter,"  owned  by  £.  Howe,  North-Sslem,  Weitchei- 
ter  county.  This  animal  was  distinguished  by  uboob- 
mon  beauty  of  head  and  limb,  with  many  narhi  ol 
spirit  and  high  breeding.  *'  Florizel,"  belongiag  to  C. 
F.  Crosby,  West-Troy,  was  well  liked  by  many. 

Of  those  of  a  larger  class,  and  better  calculated  for  car- 
riage and  coach-horses,  we  noticed  "  Diomede^**  bc' 
longing  to  Gen.  Salisbury,  Greene  county;  << Seneca 
Chief,"  a  half-blood  Cleveland  bay  owned  by  Mr.  Able- 
man,  Albany,  and  a  three  yrs.  old  colt,  16  handi  highj 
by  «  Haphazard,"  out  of  a  Hambletonian  mare,  owned 
by  Albert  Pray,  Union- Vale. 

Of  Draught'horset,  Mr.  Sotham^  imported  "BmfMn'^ 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  cvrtost^.  He  is  an  animal  of 
prodigious  muscle  and  strength,  and  will  be  the  messi  of 
much  improving  the  breed  of  horses  for  heavy  dnu^fbt. 

There  were  several  pairs  of  beautifiil  mateh-iomt, 
among  which  we  particularly  observed  a  pair  of  splendid 
bays  belonging  to  Gen.  Davis,  of  Poughkeepsie,  another 
pair  a  shade  lighter  in  color,  belongini^  to  Ih*.  J.  P- 
Beekman,  the  President  of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  and  a 
pair  of  sorrels  belonging  to  Mr.  LandoD,of  Albanj. 

WoAXiKG  Oxen.  There  were  many  fine  catQe,  (ia 
appearance,)  in  this  class,  bnt  we  think  there  ahoold  be 
some  mode  of  trying  them  at  work.  So  &r  ai  ve  can 
judge,  the  want  of  some  such  test,  was  the  gmitil  de- 
defect  in  all  the  regulations  of  the  show.  The  ralne  of 
a  working  ox,  consists  in  his  ability  to  perform  labor, 
and  to  perform  it  in  a  proper  manner.  Before  a  proper 
decision  can  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  hare  some  dt- 
momtration  of  their  discipline  and  power.  The  naloral 
appearance  of  cattle  noay  be  ever  so  good,  and  in  some  of 
the  most  important  requisites  of  working  cattle,  theymaf 
be  totally  deficient.  Hence  the  obvious  necettity  of 
proving  the  faculties  and  strength  of  oxen,  by  t  trial  at 
toork.  We  shall  speak  of  this  subject  again,  for  we  con- 
sider it  one  of  great  importance. 

The  One  team  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  from  Genesee  co., 
consisting  of  ten  yoke,  was  much  admired— so  also  was 
that  of  the  same  number  from  Hyde  Park.  We  noticed 
a  pair  of  large  size,  and  good  Ibrm,  3-4ths  Durham,  froib 
Luther  Comstock,  of  Oneida  county.  Another  pair  by 
H.  D.  Grant,  Amenia,  half  Devon.  Another  pair  by 
Isaac  Doughty,  half  Devon,  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Horl- 
bttt.  Conn.  These  were  bred  by  Mr.  Thrall,  who  was 
present,  and  showed  his  superior  faculty  of  educatins 
oxen,  and  the  susceptibility  of  thesB  oxen  to  be  edacated, 
by  making  them  perform  all  sorts  of  maneu^Tes,  both  m 
and  out  of  die  yoke,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men. 
These  cattle  seemed  capable  of  any  degree  of  dJscipline; 
they  appeared  to  understand  every  word  of  their  ^^^'Jj 
and  were  as  prompt  in  obedience  as  a  company  of  well 
trained  soldiers. 

Plowing -Match.  There  was  much  less  competition 
in  this  department  than  we  expected,  and  the  manner  m 
which  those  engaged  in  it  performed  their  work,  was, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  any  thing  but  what  ft  should  tare 
been.  There  were  only  nine  teams  engaged.  The 
great  fault  in  the  work,  arose  frof#  a  desire  to  do  too 
much  in  a  given  time — tlie  teams  were  not  w*ll  disci- 
plined, were  too  much  hurried,  and  the  ftirrows  were 
crooked  and  turned  too  wide,— were  too  much  brcdten, 
and  left  with  too  much  grass  in  sight.  The  objections 
we  have  here  enumerated  would  not,  many  of  them,  ap- 
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ply  to  die  teuD  entered  by  Wm.  Worrell.  The  plow 
ued  Iff  this  teem  was  made  by  H.  Delano,  of  Onondaga 
oonoCy— 4he  name  of  (he  plowman  was  James  East.  A 
yoke  of  brindle  cattle,  the  lightest  on  the  ground,  was 
Qied,  but  they  showed  themselves  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  bosiness.  They  wasted  none  of  their  strength  in 
crowding  each  other  or  pulling  apart,  but  threw  their 
whole  fofce  directly  and  straight-forward  into  (he  yoke. 
Tlie  coBseqoenee  was,  (hey  did  their  work  easily  to  them- 
sevles,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  without  whipping  or 
noiee  (hey  were  no  more  worried  (han  if  they  had  been 
in  their  pasture.  Other  cattle  of  much  larger  size,  and 
with  more  strength,  (if  they  had  known  how  to  use  it,) 
went  poiBng  and  blowing  along  with  their  tongues  hang- 
io^  oat,  before  the  work  was  half  done.  We  have  only 
bees  thfls  peiticnlar,  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  the 
teeiB,  the  plowman  and  the  plow,  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  all  fitted  to  their  work.  We  noticed  one  or  two 
other  teams  which  worked  pretty  well,  and  which  had 
evidently  good  plowmen.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Isem  of  P.  F.  Proseus,  Kinderhook,  and  Mr.  Hallock. 
These  were  hone-teams.  We  have  no  doubt  there  will 
W  an  impiovemcnt  in  this  department  of  the  State  Show 
i>  fiitiire  years. 

8HDCP.  Tlie  show  of  sheep  was  good— -in  all  the  classes 
(here  was  a  spirited  competition.  Among  Ltrng-wooUd 
Vrceds,  we  noticed  line  bucks  belonging  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
Albany,  L.  D.  Qift,  Carmel,  Ptt(nam  Co.,  £.  Hallock, 
UillDtt,  Dutchess  county.  A  lot  of  &t  wethers,  (Cots- 
volds^)  by  J.  C.  Baviland — very  good.  Of  ewes,  we 
BotieM  five  Bakewellsor  Leicesters,  from  Henry  Mesier, 
Fishkill,  showing  very  fine  breeding,  great  beauty  of 
kcad  and  eye,  with  carcasses  of  (he  most  perfect  sym- 
BMtiy,  and  very  light  bone  and  ofial.  Mr.  Clift's  ewes 
were  also  good,  as  were  the  ewes  and  lambs  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lock. 

SotOk-bowM'  Fine  bucks  from  the  flock  of  J.  McD. 
Melntyre,  Albany,  D.  B.  Haight,  Washington,  Dutchess 
coaniy,S.  and  J.  Wait,  Orange  county.  A  most  remark- 
able fiU  ewe  fiom  Bfr.  Mclntyre,  a  perfect  beauty,  as  well 
as  several  other  good  ewes  from  the  same  flock,  and  some 
very  fine  ones  from  the  Messrs,  Wait. 

Ssjens  mJ  M^rinots,  Of  these  there  was  a  large  and 
generally  good  del^ation.  Of  Saxons,  there  were  good 
bucks  ami  ewes  from  Chas.  Hull,  New  Lebanon,  Colum- 
bia connly,  Sir.  Wakeman,  Nortli-East,  A.  Brown,  and 
S.  B.  tVocker. 

Of  Meriaoes,  there  were  very  good  yearlings  and  lambs 
dfcred  l»y  H.  8.  Bandall,  Cortlandville,  from  the  flock 
of  8.  W.  Jewett,  of  Vermon(,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  of 
Poaghkeepaie« 

llacffe  were  some  excellent  Merino  sheep  from  other 
states-  jMurtiealarly  those  from  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee  and 
Stephen  Atwood,  of  Litchfield  county,  Cpnnecticut.  These 
were  represented  as  purely  of  the  Spanish  blood  import- 
ed by  Col.  Humphrey  in  1802.  They  were  splendid 
sheep,  both  as  regards  fleece  and  symmetry  of  carcass. 
Scveial  bocks  .which  were  exhibited,  have  been  sold,  as 
we  learn,  to  Ifr.  L.  A.  Morrell,  of  Tompkins  county. 
We  shall  probably  give  some  f^her  particulars  in  regard 
to  these  sheep  hereafter. 

Me«n|  Jewett,  Sandford  and  Wright,  of  Vermont,  also 
sent  qMCwiens  of  sheep  from  their  well  known  flocks. 
They  are  generally  strong  constitutioned,  with  remarkably 
heavy  fleeces  in  proportion  to  their  size— the  wool  in 
geaeral  of  medium  fineness. 

Bwuii.  Tbos.  F.  Doogh(y,  of  Poughkeepsie,  sent  to 
the  show  one  hog,  15  months  old,  weighing  610  pounds, 
and  6  pigs,  five  months  old,  whose  aggregate  weight  was 
900  poonds.  Thos.  Swift,  Dutchess  coun(y,  6  fine  pigs — 
vhitc,  tfaoogfa  as  he  stated,  with  a  little  Berkshire  blood 
->vefy  good.  Fourteen  thrifty  Berkshire  pigpi,  D.  B. 
LcalyPoagfakeepsie.  A  pair  of  cross-bred  Neapolitan  and 
Chinese  pigs,  from  C.  N.  Bement,  Albany— very  fine 
ten  and  small  bonedb-well  calculated  to  give  the  nicest 
4ssli(y  of  meat.  An  enormous  Berkshire  boar,  '<  Maxi- 
iMii,*'by  "Beading,"  out  of  ''Maxima,*'  Benjamin  H. 
Bart,  Lagrange,  Dotchess  county.  Also  '<  Major,"  by 
Ikcmme  owner.  A  mixed  Berkshire  and  grass  breed 
pif ,  W.  A.  8.  North.  Leicester  boar,  owned  by  John 
Wilkinson,  UniOBvale— a  very  good  hog. 


Poultry.  Four  splendid  Chinese  Geese,  and  some 
Poland  fowls,  were  offered  by  H.  Mesier,  Dutchess  Go. 
Some  very  fine  Poland  fowls  by  D.  B.  Fuller,  of  Hyde 
Park.  These  were  comfortably  ai  home  in  a  cage  at  one 
end  of  the  beautiful  car  before  noticed,  and  showed  (heir 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  by  frequently  crowing. 
There  was  also  Malay  fowls,  and  some  called  (he  «£dam'* 
breed,  shown. 

Implements.  Atthe  trial  of  plows  which  took  placa 
on  Tuesday,  there  were  some  eight  or  ten  diflerent  kinds. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  hail  on  the  ground  his 
shell* wheel  plow,  and  one  on  the  same  pattern  without 
the  land  side  wheel.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Amsterdam,  present- 
ed  aeveral  plows  of  his  make,  which  seemed  to  be  made 
on  very  correct  principles,  and  will  no  doubt  dP  excel- 
lent work  without  great  power  to  use  them.  H.  Delano 
showed  a  very  good  plow.  There  were  several  others 
which  we  did  not  see  tried.  Mr.  Bergen,  and  Messrs* 
Codding  At  Co.,  Rochester.  Several  from  Isaac  Tlce» 
Poughkeepsie. 

Stkaw-Cuttxiis.  There  were  several  of  these  ma- 
chines, some  of  which  we  thought  very  good.  Hovey's 
is  well  liked.  Thos.  P.  Thome,  FishkiU,  presented  a 
straw  and  com- stalk  cutter,  which  worked  weU,  especial- 
ly for  stalks.  Price  $25.  Another  very  simple  and  ex- 
cellent one  was  shown  by  J.  C.  Conklin,  Peekskill.  It 
is  very  simple  and  works  well — ^price  $18.  Both  these, 
last  named  machines  may  be  readily  made  to  cut  any  de- 
sired length  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches. 
There  were  also  cutters  from  George  Smithson,  Pough- 
keepsie, and  A.  A.  Hall,  Cro(on. 

Yeoktablx  Cuttxrs  from  Adrianoe  and  ColUuv 
Poughkeepsie.  Smut  Machines,  Wm.  Delaney,  Canter- 
bury, Orange  county. 

FafUiing  Mills,  by  I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.  Sehaghticokey 
and  D.  Bryan,  North  East.  Hay  and  mam/re  f^rks — ^very 
superior,  by  Taylor,  Bot(olph  &  Co.,  West-Stockholm, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.  Iforae  powers — ^Warren's — Wheeler 
&  Brothers,  Chatham,  N.  Y. — Arnold  &  Frost's— Allen's 
&c.,  seemed  to  work  well.  A  dog  power,  for  chuming» 
&c.,  by  Brewster  &  Drake,  Hyde  Park.  A  superior  cart 
by  John  Wilkinson,  Union  Vale.  A  clover  gathering 
machine,  by  B.  H.  Hart,  Lagrange,  and  a  clover  clean- 
ing machine,  by  the  same.  A  model  of  cow  stables,  by 
Peter  Van  Yliet,  Newburgh.  The  stalls  are  separate  i 
the  cow  goes  in,  and  a  small  door  is  then  shut,  whioh 
doses  the  stall.  A  superior  amnt  machine,  by  W.  O* 
Borland,  Little  Falls. 

A  very  superior  harrow,  by  George  Geddes  of  Ononda- 
ga county;  also  one  very  similar,  by  John  Wilkinson^ 
Union  Yale. 

Gkmg  Plows,  for  seeding — three  shares  in  one  frame  t 
very  neat,  and  from  their  appearance,  might  be  supposed 
to  work  well,  by  Thos.  Wiard,  East- A  von.  Several  plow 
evUieators,  B.  Langdon  flt  Co.,  Troy. 

An  improved  revolving  horse-rake.  O.  White,  Mid- 
dlefield,  Otsego  county.  A  horse-rake  with  iron  teeth, 
made,  we  think,  (we  have  lost  the  card,)  by  Wm.  B* 
Stoddard,  Cayuga  coun(y— said  to  work  exceedingly 
well. 

A  model  stump-machine.  R.  H.  Hall,  Owego.  This 
is  a  very  superior  invention.  We  shall  give  a  cut  and 
description  of  it  in  a  future  number. 

A  moilel  dod' crushing  roller,  by  T.  D.  Burrall,  Gene- 
va.   This  will  prove  a  very  useful  implement. 

Andrew  Menely,  West  Troy,  sent  specimens  of  church 
bells.  They  attracteil  much  attention.  One  of  them  had 
a  very  superior  tone,  and  was  particularly  admired.  Mr. 
M.'*8  bells  are  generally  esteemed. 

Excellent  carriages  were  presented  by  John  Wood, 
Poughkeepsie. 

There  were  various  cooking  and  other  stoves.  Thosa 
of  Smith,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Troy,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

We  deem  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  was  no  sub- 
soil plow  exhibited.  We  think  the  utility  of.  these  plows 
well  proved  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
State  Fair  would  have  been  a  most  favorable  opportuni- 
ty for  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  this  implement  to 
farmers  who  are  unacquainted  with  it. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  strangers  who  honored 
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the  lociety  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion,  were  the 
Hon.  Adam  Ferg^uson,  and  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Canada; 
Dr.  Smith  and  Col.  Allston,  of  South  Carolina;  J.  8.  Skin- 
ner, esq.,  Assistant  Post-master  General,  and  the  origina- 
tor and  former  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  Arst 
agricultural  paper  published  in  the  Union;  Mr.  Oowan, 
of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Hambleton,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ilall, 
of  Virginia;  Dr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Newbould,  of  New- 
Jersey;  Mr.  Terrill,  of  Georgia;  Messrs.  Whitney,  Col- 
lins, Hnrlburtand  many  others  from  Connecticut;  Messrs. 
Jewett,   Sandford,  Wright,  and  others  of  Vermont. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition, 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  society,  with  the  thou- 
sands, both  male  and  female,  in  attendance,  assembled 
under  the  igreat  tent  to  hear  the  annual  address  from  Greorge 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts.  This  address  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  this  great  American  his- 
torian and  writer.  It  was  at  once  dignified,  chaste,  ener- 
getic and  sublime.  The  chief  object  of  the  speaker,  was 
not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  practical  agriculture,  but 
to  exhibit  (he  dignity  and  importacne  of  (his  great  art,  in 
whose  pursuits  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
our  country  had  exerted  their  powerfVd  minds,  and  whose 
labors  and  influence  in  its  advancement  were  eloquently 
described.  After  the  address,  the  reports  of  the  various 
awarding  committees  were  read  from  the  stand.  A  cor- 
rect list  of  the  premiums  awarded  will  be  found  in  this 
paper,  page  325. 

The  admirable  regulations,  the  excellent  police  arrange- 
ments, and  the  uniform  good  order  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  fair,  from  beginning  to  end,  among  the 
great  mass  of  human  beings  on  the  grounds,  confer  the 
highest  credit  on  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  generally,  who  have  given  an 
an  example  which  should  be  held  up  for  imitation  wher- 
ever the  future  shows  may  be  held.  Indeed,  the  spirit, 
energy,  liberality,  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Poughkeepsie,  so  conspicuously  exhibited  at  this  Fair, 
win  be  long  remembered  by  Uie  (ens  of  thousands  of 
visitors,  and  'by  none  more  gratefully  than  by  ourselves. 

8UFPL£MENTAET  NOTICES. 

0^  The  receipts  at  the  State  Fair  amounted  to  about 
$3,650,  fVom  which  very  few  expenses  had  to  be  paid; 
the  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  and  its  vicinity,  having  rai- 
sed by  subscription,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  fitting  up  the  grounds,  erecting  build- 
ings, &c.,  amounting  to  about  $1,600.  What  other  place 
will  do  the  same  next  year  T 

The  Committee  on  Discretionary  Premiums  say:  Spe- 
cimens of  very  superior  fine  wool  in  the  fleece  were  pre- 
•ented  by  Dr.  Beekman  of  Kinderhook,  and  Stephen  B. 
Trowbridge,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Alexander  Walsh,  Esq. 
of  I^uMingburgh,  exhibited  specimens  of  American  Mad- 
der and  Filberts.  J.  &  B.  Backus  of  No.  31,  Bowery, 
New* York,  a  patent  Steam  Boiler,  which  the  committee 
deemed  a  very  useful  article:  not  entered  for  Premiom. 
J.  Oomey,  of  New-York,  beautiful  specimens  of  Da- 
guerreotypes. 0.  Chaiier,  New- York,  a  mineral  prepa- 
ration for  mending  broken  china,  which  appeare<l  to  be 
a  valuable  article.  W.  A.  Folger,  Poughkeepsie,  two 
window  shades — ^Thomas  Reid,  Po*keepsie,  a  superior 
(Ru  dial. 

Isaac  W.  Wood,  Po*keepsie,  exhibited  two  very  large 
fowls—Mr.  Verplanck,  Fishkill  Landing,  a  Malay  fowl, 
very  large  and  fine — Henry  Mesier,  four  geese  of  China 
breed,  and  pairs  of  Poland  and  Bucks  county  fowls^ 
these  Geese  are  remarkable  for  layers  and  fine  quality 
for  the  table;  the  mother  of  the  geese  shown,  has  laid 
nearly  all  winter,  and  has  now  the  second  brood  of  gos- 
lings raised  this  summer. 

Several  pictures  were  exhibited,  painted  by  the  pupils 
of  Mr.  Bartlett's  Collegiate  School,  which  were  vety 
creditable  both  to  the  pupils  and  their  tutors.  All  were 
so  well  executed,  that  the  committee  will  not  venture  to 
discriminate. 

The  great  I'ariety  and  excellence  of  the  fruits  and  ve- 
getables exhibited  by  Maurice  Cunningham,  gardener  to 
R.  L .  Pell«  £sq.  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  by 


the  committee.     None  but  those  who  witnessed  the  ex< 
hibition,  can  properly  estimate  it. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  say — A  Harp  and  Cornu- 
copia, designed  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Mansion  Square  Fe- 
male Seminary,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ona. 
ments  of  Floral  Hall.  In  addition  several  most  beaati- 
ful  specimens  of  Needlework  were  exhibited  by  the  k- 
dies  of  this  Seminary. 

A  Hoop  Garland  by  Miss  Booram  of  Hyde  Park— a 
standard  of  Cyprus  vines  and  Dahlias,  by  Robert  Kelly, 
Rhinebeck,  and  Wm.  Horrack,  Hyde  Part,  and  very 
tasteftilly  arranged  boquets,  by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Dtviei  of  Po- 
keepsle,  and  Mr.  Langdon  of  Hyde  Park,  attnu;ted  mach 
attention. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  with  a  moit 
hearty  good  will : 

On  motion  of  John  A.  King,  of  Queens,  ResolYed,  Tbt 
the  thanks  of  thiR  society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Baouof^ 
for  his  address,  and  that  a  committee  be  q>pointed  to 
solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Resolved,  That  (he  tfatnlar 
of  the  Society  be  most  cordially  tendered  to  Alenoder 
Walsh,  of  Lansmgburgh,  for  his  unwearied  eflbrti  in  pre- 
paring the  Floral  Hall  with  unexampled  taste  and  in^e- 
nuity,  and  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  exhibition  to  the  gratification  of  (he  tbonaadi  of 
ladies  who  were  present  at  the  fair. 

On  motion  of  B.  P.  Johnson,  of  Oneida,  Resolved,  Thif 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Joel\^ood* 
worth,  of  Watertown,  Jeflferson  Co.,  for  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  maple  sugar  exhibited  by  him  and  presented  to 
the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Henry  0*R«iIly,  of  Albany,  Retolred, 
That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  New- York  State  Agticvl- 
tural  Society  are  eminently  dtae,  and  are  hereby  gratefully 
tendered,  to  the  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie,  incJiKlio^ par- 
ticularly their  efllcient  Comnaittee  of  Arrangements,  for 
their  liberality  and  hospital itjr,  (unexampled  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion,)  for  receiving  the  thousands  of  friends  of 
j  Agriculture,  from  other  states  as  well  as  this,  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  recent  Anniversary  Fair  and  Cattle 
Show  of  the  State  of  New-Yo>rk. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  in  evidence  of  our 
grateful  appreciation  of.  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  commit- 
tee and  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  on  this  occasion,  during 
all  the  transactions  between  ttiem  and  the  State  Society 
during  the  months  that  have  eLapsed  since  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  were  com- 
menced, that  a  marquee  be  erected  devoted  to  their  spe. 
cial  accommodation  at  the  next  Annual  F^ir,  in  whaterer 
part  of  the  State  that  fair  may  be  held. 

On  motion  of  Thos.  Hillhouee,  of  Watervliet,  Rcsolred 
further.  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to 
enclose  copies  of  these  proceedings  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Poogbkeeptie. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Societf, 
B.  P.  Johnson,  £sq.  and  H.  0*Reillt,  Bsq.  for  the  fa- 
cilities they  have  rendered  us  in  making  out  ooraeeoant 
of  the  Fair,  to  whom  also  the  thanks  of  the  Society  and 
the  public  are  due,  for  their  indei^^tigableand  w^l  direc- 
ted labors  in  making  and  carrying  out  the  artangementi 
for  the  Fair. 

- — ■ -  -  I 

Orchards.  —Daniel  Leland,  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  successful  orchardists  in  Massachoteits,  re- 
commends (through  the  Boston  Cultivator,)  pruning  in 
May.  His  reasons  are,  that  at  this  time  the  sap  begins 
to  flow — the  wounds  are  not  dried  by  the  wind,  and  the 
healing  process  soon  commences,  whereas  if  the  pru- 
ning is  done  in  March,  the  wound  dries  down  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more,  and  it  is  a  long  time  inheaUng.  Mr. 
Leland  is  not  in  favor  of  pruning  much  at  a  later  period 
in  the  season  than  May,  though  he  thinks  trees  should  be 
looked  to  in  June,  and  any  suckers  that  have  started 
should  be  taken  off.  June  is  also  a  good  time  to  take 
off  dead  limbs.  Care  should  be,  taken  to  cut  the  iimbi 
close  to  the  body — a  wound  thus  made  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, will  heal  over  in  far  less  time  than  one  of  half 
the  diameter  that  is  cut  two  inches  from  the  body. 
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THE  LATE  DB.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL 

Of  th€  Qi9  <tf  NtW'Yorky  and  Mb  labors  in  aidqf  Agri- 

cul^f«r«.^-No.  4. 

We  eoDcladed  our  third  namber  with  the  title  ami 
lome  remarks  on  Dr.  MltchiU*s  letter  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Muhltfiberg,  on  "  Septon,"  or  azote  and  its  compounds. 
This  letter  on  Sepion  we  may  consider  as  a  valoable  es- 
say on  manures.  After  some  introductory  remarks  on 
pypsum,  and  slating  the  fact  that  it  was  then  (1796) 
•<  said  to  be  found  plentifully  in  Onondaga  county,"  the 
anlbor  proceeds  to  remark^ 

''in  my  letter  to  Chancellor  Livingston^  of  February 
2(nhy  ]796y  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  plants  had 
the  power  of  destroying  peetilential  fluids,  and  of  render- 
iag  the  atmospherey  which  had  been  contaminated  by 
flwD,  healthy.  It  was  stateil  that  Septon  ([azote,)  was 
nkea  op  as  a  nutrient  material,  and  retained  m  the  vege- 
table ceoBomy;  while  the  oxygen  was  discharged,  and 
is  company  with  caloric  and  light,  renewed  the  respira- 
b)e  pottion  of  the  atmosphere.  I  shall  now  prosecute 
the  inquiry  a  little  further,  and  go  into  some  practical 
details  relative  to  this  sort  of  manure." — rTrans.  p.  246.) 

<<  What  I  have  to  remark  will  be  comprised  under  three 
heads:  1.  Thai  animal  manures  contain  Septon,  (azote.) 
2.  That  plants  nourished  by  such  manures,  contain  it  al- 
lo;  and  3.  That  hence  may  be  derived  a  principle  elu- 
cidating the  use  and  operation  of  such  manures." 

'<  1.  The  whole  history  of  decaying  animal  substances 
t»ds  to  prove  the  abundance  of  septic,  (azotic,  nitric,) 
iagredlients  they  afionl.  The  urine  and  excrements  of 
seal  cattle  suad  aheep,  the  soakings  of  dung-hills,  the 
catth  of  horae  stables  and  oow  houses,  the  soil  of  graves, 
mi  generally  speaking,  animal  relics,  and  putrefying 
cucaaca  oC  mil  kinds,  afibrd  every  one  of  them,  Septic 
(aitric)  aeid.  This  acid  is  composed  of  Septon,  (azote) 
ud  Qzygce.  Water  aids  the  formation  of  this  acid,  by 
promoting  ialestine  motion  among  the  decaying  materi- 
ilii  and  Wy  ita  own  decomposition  furnishing  any  quanti- 
fy of  Uie  prineiple  of  acidity  which  may  be  wanted* 
iad  when  fiormed,  water  acts  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  and 
apply  a  fe  fhe  various  substances  it  meets  with."—- (p. 
247.) 

In  this  extraety  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  the  principles 
contained  ia  what  are  considered,  discoveries  of  the  late 
Chemico-agricaUaral  writers.  According  to  their  doc- 
tnnes»  aa  1  underatand  them,  a  eompost  of  manure,  street 
dirt,  or  oflier  mam  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
when  mdergoiBg  fermentation  and  putre&ction,  evolves 
nii—iuus  gasBi.  The  principal  of  these  are  carbonic 
acid  gaaaad  aaaaiDaia*  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  form- 
ed by  tiaa  catboo  of  the  dung  heap  uniting  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  or  the  oxygen  of  water.  Ammonia  may 
be  fivnncd  by  fte  union  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  (or 
aaeis^  Dr.  MilehiU'a  Bepton.)  In  a  compost  heap,  the 
hydrogen  le  produced  by  the  heatof  fermentation  decom- 
',  and  the  nitrogen  or  azote,  either  from  the 
or  from  the  decomposition  of  azotized  sub- 
in  flie  manure  heap.  Other  gases  may  also  be 
cfolvedy  as  by  Ihe  union  of  carbon  and  hydrog^,  we 
— y  have  earburetted  hydrogen,  or  if  sulphur  be  present, 
wiyhuretted  hydrogen,  &c. 

Tbcae  are  all  compatible  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Miteh- 
iQf  or  the  dscffwe  itf  Septon^  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it, 
ia  which  U  was  hia  principal  aim  to  show  that  fermen. 
t^oopcogRasing  into  the  putrefactive  state,  produced 
*u*rog«n  in  abondbnce,  or  azote,  which  he  termed  Sep- 
ton OK  Scftfe  gas,  and  which  acted  injuriously  on  the  hu  • 

and  favorably  on  vegetation.  Alkaline 
arrested  this  and  other  deleterious  gases,  neu- 
traliied  and  rendered  them  harmless  to  animal  life,while 
ftey  did  not  impair  their  action  as  fertilizers.  But  I  am 
vitidpating  too  much;  let  the  author  of  the  '^ Doctrine 
ofSepton/' speak  for  himself. 

"Sytic  snbaiances,  the  ofbl  of  slaughtered  animals, 
te  icftoe  of  house  keeping,  are  when  mingled  in  due 
Wrtily  with  the  so U,  justly  ranked  among  the  best  fer- 
^^htoa.  The  impregnation  of  land  around  houses  and 
b«ai  lon^  oeeupied  with  such  materials,  is  the  aeknow- 
fenced  canae  of  ito  superior  productiveness."— (p.  248.) 

Att  it  neverthelese  sometimes  happens,  that  in  cellars, 
«id  asoond  eounky  dwelliaga,  in  pig^atyes  and  eow-pens 


near  the  house,  there  are  accumulated  great  quantities  of 
excrementitious  and  corrupting  substances,  which  if  sea- 
sonably cai'ted  away,  tend  eminently  to  fertilize  the 
fields,  and  promote  the  growth  of  vegetables,  while  at 
the  same  time  by  remaining,  they  render  tlie  house  foul 
and  unhealthy  by  the  extrication  of  septic  vapors.  Neat- 
ness and  elegance  are  thus  found  to  be  as  conducive  to 
good  health  as  to  good  husbandry." 

«  When  I  see  a  farmer  permit  such  unwholesome  sub- 
stances to  collect  around  his  habitation,  I  cannot  help  re- 
flecting on  the  danger  which  awaits  him.  The  manure 
which  ought  to  have  been  carried  away  and  spread  over 
his  lots,  serves,  as  it  lays,  but  to  make  his  family  sickly, 
to  disable  his  laborers,  and  lead  him  to  the  dubious  and 
expensive  routine  of  physic." — (p.  249.) 

<'  The  street  manure  of  cities  consists  of  pretty  much 
the  same  materials  with  the  yard  manure  collected  about 
fitrm-houses.    Both  are  unhealthy,  for  a  similar  reason." 

**  If  further  proof  was  wanting  of  the  real  nature  of 
these  manures,  it  would  be  easy  to  state,  that  besides  the 
afllnity  of  septic  compounds  with  water,  they  have  a 
strong  attraction  for  other  bodies.  With  potash  and  so- 
da^  of  which  large  quantities  are  daily  poured  into  the 
streets  with  the  soap-suds  employed  iii  washing,  and  from 
other  sources,  the  septic  acid  forms  the  septite  of  potash, 
(common  salt-petre,)  and  septite  of  soda,  (cubic  nitre.) 
With  lime,  which  from  measuring,  carting  and  building, 
is  sprinkled  plentilully  along  the  streets,  as  well  as  in  the 
mortar  of  walls  and  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  it  forms  the 
septite  of  lime,  (calcareous  nitre,)  and  with  clay  it  forms 
the  septite  of  argil,  (nitrate  of  alumina.") 

'<  2.  There  will  be  no  great  difliculty  in  showing  that 
Septon  (azote,)  is  one  of  the  component  materials  in  cer- 
tain vegetables.  If  it  can  be  made  evident  what  plants 
especially  aboimd  with  it,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
clue,  leading  us  to  the  true  use  of  the  manures  contain- 
ing it.  From  an  analysis  of  plants,  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  their  component  parts,  and 
thence  are  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  concerning 
the  qualities  of  the  manure  best  adapted  to  such  and  such 
particular  kinds.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
particular  manures  ought  to  contain  ingredients  of  the 
nunc  nature  and  quality  with  those  which  the  plants  so 
manured,  are  found  by  analysis  to  consist  of.  By  pro<- 
ceeding  in  this  manner,  there  can  be  rarely  a  mistake 
made  in  the  application  of  manure.  It  is  observable  in 
the  order  of  creation,  that  certain  vegetable  bodies  ap- 
proaeh  more  than  others  towards  animal  nature.  The 
presence  of  Septon  (azote)  is  the  circumsfance  in  the  com- 
position of  organized  beings,  which  particularly  denotes 
animality  or  the  approximation  to  it.  Septic  manurety 
being  of  animal  derivation,  ought  therefore,  if  they  en* 
tered  into  the  constitution  of  plants,  to  make  such  as  are 
nourished  by  them,  take  on  somewhat  of  an  animal  na«- 
ture.  Let  us  now  examine  how  this  principle  aoeocds 
with  fiicts.  A  fiuniliar  example  may  be  taken  ftom 
vshaat.  Wheat  is  most  benefited  by  manures  that  contain 
Septon.  Strut  momire,  door  dirt,  and  well  mind  kwn- 
yard  cowpoatSy  aU  of  which  abound  with  Septon,  are 
among  the  best  manures  for  that  vegetable.  And  the  ef- 
ficacy of  wood  ashes  in  making  g^und  capable  of  produ- 
cing great  crops  of  that  grain,  is  protmbly  owing,  if  mo- 
dern conjecture  be  true,  to  the  Septan  (azote)  composing 
a  part  of  the  alkali  it  contains.  Some  of  the  swamp  ma- 
fiures  will  also  produce  good  harvests  of  wheat;  but  oth- 
ers of  them,  though  they  cause  a  sufllcient  growth  of 
straw,  fail  to  fill  the  seed  in  the  ear.  The  reason  appeara 
to  be  ibis:  when  swamp  manures  happen  to  .be  charged 
with  the  septic  matters  derived  from  animals,  or  from 
vegetable  substances  that  approach  toward  animal  nature 
they  will  produce  plentiful  crops  of  wheat;  but  when 
they  consist  merely  of  decayed  plants,  they  are  incapable 
of  elaborating  the  grain  in  the  head.  The  cause  of  this 
can  easily  be  Investigated  by  attending  to  the  analysis  of 
wheat.  Mr.  Parmentier  assures  us  of  the  presence  of 
Septon  in  the  mucous  part  of  the  meal;  and  he  afllrma, 
that  the  ghliiioua  portion  affords  products  quite  similar 
to  animal  substances.  If  then  the  land  upon  which  wheat 
grows,  contains  a  scanty  quantity  of  Septon,  the  seed  will 
be  poor  and  light  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  thai 
article  of  food  In  Qie  soil.    Yet  in  this  very  ground,  Hm 
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roots  of  turnepe  and  radishes  majr  thrive  exceedingly; 
and  so  may  other  plants  that  do  not  employ  Septon  as  an 
article  of  their  diet."— (Trans,  p.  252.) 

T7nder  the  third  head  the  author  of  the  "  Doctrine  of 
Septon"  further  remarks, 

«  3.  There  now  occurs  an  obvious  explanation  of  one 
of  the  operations  of  lime  as  a  manure,  when  minj^led 
with  dung  and  soil.  The  common  opinion  has  been, 
that  it  promoted  the  putrefactive  process  of  animal  an<l 
vegetable  matters,  and  thus  made  them  more  fit  for  ab- 
sorption and  nutrition.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  there 
is  yet  another  effect  which  has  not  been  generally  attend- 
ed to.  Calcareous  earth  combines  with  the  septic  acid 
into  a  septite  of  lime,  (calcareous  nitre)  and  thus  be- 
comes a  very  valuable  manure;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
its  attractive  power,  it  prevents  the  evaporation  of  that 
fluid  in  the  form  of  pestilential  steam.  I  believe  like- 
wise, it  has  a  further  use  in  retahiing  the  septic  substan- 
ces longer  on  the  land,  and  thereby  lengthening  out  their 
fertilizing  ^ect.  Old  ivalls  and  rubbish,  abunding  with 
septite  of  lime,  frequently  answer  valuable  purposes  as 
znanures.  Lime  in  its  simple  state,  destroys  vegetation. 
Before  it  Is  fit  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  it  must 
be  combined  with  some  neutralizer.  Its  combination 
with  carbonic  acid,  is  the  most  frequent;  but  in  dung- 
hills and  heaps  of  manure,  a  more  common  compound  is 
formed  with  the  septic  (nitric)  acid.  By  this  connec- 
tion, both  the  lime  and  the  acid  are  deprived  of  their  caus- 
ticity, and  preserved  upon  the  land,  a  sufficient  duration 
of  time,  to  undergo  that  gradual  decomposition,  by  the 
vegetable  economy  and  other  causes,  which  favors  the 
production  and  growth  of  plants." — (Trans,  p.  255.) 

If  my  previous  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  on  the  early  ag- 
ricultural essays  of  one  of  our  countrj^men,  who  was  an 
excellent  and  learned  chemist,  and  for  a  while  a  practical 
farmer,  are  agreeable  to  you  and  your  readers,  I  may 
continue  them,  and  quote  from  other  essays  of  his,  all 
showing  what  has  been  stated  by  your  late  associate, 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  old  agricultural  Society 
were  "  b^or.4  their  age."  Richmond. 

SORRELL  AND  SOUR  SOILS— Errors  Excepted. 

I  was  much  .amused  a  few  days  ago  by  an  article  in  the 
American  Farmer,  creiUted  to  the  American  Agricnltu- 
risl,  by  Wm.  Partridge,  criticising  the  scientific  errors 
of  Dr.  Dana  and  Noyes  Darling.  Among  these  correc- 
tions, he  says,  « It  is  still  more  strange  that  Mr.  Dana 
■hould  prescribe  lime  as  a  cure  for  the  growth  of  sorrel, 
When  it  exists  in  this  place  as  an  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
ooold  not  grow  in  any  soil  unless  lime  was  present." 
How  ready  we  all  are,  and  how  able,  too,  to  discover 
errors  in  oihere,  and  at  the  same  time  heed  not  our  own. 
Now  I  have  always  been  taught  that  oxalic  acid  exists  in 
•OfTel  and  oxalis  only  in  combination  with  potash,  in  the 
form  of  oxalate  of  potash.  I  have  also  been  taught,  that 
by  a  careful  evaporation  of  the  juice  of  wood  sorrel, 
(OxaH»  aeetoeettot)  or  of  common  sorrel,  (Rumex  aceUma,) 
we  obtain  the  binoxalate  of  potassa  in  chrystals.  Hence 
it  would  seem,  that  potash,  not  lime,  is  necessary  in  a 
soil  to  produce  either  of  the  sorrels.  Is  it  not  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  not  the  absence 
of  lime  pwmUa  the  growth  of  sorrel  f  If  the  ground  be 
well  limed  and  manured,  and  then  seeded  with  wheat  or 
other  grain,  would  not  the  growth  of  the  crop  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  sorrel  7  I  have  no  belief  in  the  actual 
existence  of  sow  soils;  that  is,  soils  with  such  a  predomi- 
nence  of  acid  of  any  kind  as  to  induce  the  growth  of  one 
plant  and  prevent  that  of  others.  We  all  know  that  sorrel  and 
oxalises  will  grow  in  common  garden  soil  most  thriftily, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  other  kinds  of  planls,  as  can  be 
at  any  time  observed  in  the  public  gardens,  where  may 
be  seen  thousands  of  species  of  plants,  native  and  exotic, 
all  growing  together  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner.  The 
fitct  appears  to  be,  that  the  plants  take  from  the  soil,  wa- 
fer and  air,  such  matters  as  suit  them,  anal3rse  and  take 
from  them  the  various  elementary  principles  that  consti- 
tute when  combined,  the  various  constituents  of  the  plants 
themselves.  That  a  plant  takes  an  acid  ready  formed, 
from  the  soil,  I  do  not  believe;  but  that  it  takes  the  ele- 
vantary  principles  that  constitute  an  acid,  thence,  and 
ftpin  water  and  air>  I  can  readily  conceive.    For  exam- 


ple, I  often  cultivate  the  Ciur  orMHrnun,  or  Chick  Pea, 
in  my  garden,  for  the  pea  is  one  of  the  moit  delieioos 
vegetables  I  ever  ate,  amid  all  other  kinds  of  ve^etablei. 
And  yet  the  chick  pea  is  the  only  vegetable  knows  to 
possess  oxalic  acid  in  a  perfectly  free  oncombined  sute. 
And  yet  on  this  same  soil,  I  never  saw  a  tingle  plaotof 
common  sorrel,  though  the  wood  sorrel  growsinitspon. 
taneously  and  luxuriantly.  This  soil  is  heavily  chirked 
with  lime.  What  is  still  more  strsnge,  if  the  doctrine 
of  sour  soils  be  correct,  wormwood  grows  in  the  ame 
soil  with  equal  luxuriance;  and  we  all  know  that  worm- 
wood will  not  grow  in  a  soil  where  there  is  not  abun. 
dance  of  potash.  Can  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  especially 
those  of  oxalic  and  potash,  intimately  exist  in  the  same 
soil,  the  one  giving  the  character  of  a  sour  sad  the  other 
that  of  an  alkaline  soil  ?  True,  it  may  be  nid  that  worm- 
wood will  take  the  potash,  and  sorrel  the  oxalic  acid, 
each  to  themselves^  and  thus  each  thrive.  But  it  nirelj 
cannot  be  called  a  sour  soil.  There  is  abundance  of  tbe 
eUme/tde  of  oxalic  acid  (carbon  and  oxygen)  in  the  soil  and 
air  of  all  places,  and  it  is  just  as  likely,  and  rather  more 
so,  that  the  plants  manufiifeture  it  (the  acid,)  for  them- 
selves, it  being  their  nature  to  do  so,  than  it  it  that  they 
take  it  ready  prepared  from  the  soil.  Now  I  ihall  feel 
obliged  to  Mr.  Partridge  for  any  correction  he  may  think 
proper  to  nuke  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  put  forth  is 
this  article.  Acztocklu. 

REFININO  SALT  Fon  BUTTER,  CURING  HEAT,  &c 

Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  in  tbe  dometti^ eco- 
nomy of  farmers  if  they  were  all  to  adopt  tome  simple 
method  of  purifying  the  salt  they  use  in  curing  butteri 
meat,  &c.    I  have  often  thought  that  the  bad  quality  of 
butter  is  attributable  almost  as  much  to  imparities  in  the 
salt  as  to  any  other  cause.     Let  any  one  conanlt  a  pradi- 
cal  chemist,  or  a  good  chemical  book,  and  he  will  be  in- 
formed that  the  purest  salt  of  commerce  cooianis  small 
quanti  ties  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  aitrste  of  loda 
and  muriate  of  magnesia.  Rock  and  bay  salt  are  the  pores!, 
but  even  these  contain  the  above  named  impurities^  The 
more  common  salt,  that  generally  used  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, not  only  contains  these  but  other  impurities  hi  con- 
siderable quantiUes;  all  which  are  well  calculated  to  im- 
|iair  the  effects  of  the  salt  for  the  purposes  intended.  A 
very  little  trouble  and  less  expense  will  enable  sny  lar- 
mer's  wife  to  render  the  salt  she  uses  perfectly  pure.  Is 
the  first  place  put  a  peck  of  salt  into  a  large  kettle  with 
Just  clear  rain  water  enough  to  dissolve  it;  boil  it  and 
skim  off  every  i^article  of  scum  that  rises  to  theairfece. 
Then  dissolve  one  ounce  of  eaulionate  of  soda  in  four  oun- 
ces of  water,  put  it  in  the  ketUe  and  stir  it  well;  theo 
boU  again  for  ten  minutes,  taking  off  aU  the  scum  that  ri- 
ses; then  stram  the  brine  through  seversltbldsof  ibnn«l. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  earthy  matter  will  be  found 
m  the  bottom  of  the  ketUe,  and  that  is  the  eame  of  th« 
impurity.    After  this  straining,  a  small  quantity  of  muri- 
atic acid  must  be  added  to  the  brine  to  nentrslise  the  so- 
da; say  half  an  ounce  or  so;  then  the  brine  is  to  be  pot 
back  into  the  ketUe  and  boiled  again  till  it  chrysializes, 
or  it  may  be  put  into  a  shallow  wooden  veswl  and  ^ 
water  evaporated  in  the  sun.     Boiling  is  the  quickest 
method.    As  soon  as  the  salt  is  re-chrystalized,  it  should 
be  washed  by  putting  it  in  a  clean  ba^et,  snd  throwing 
a  bucket  of  perfectly  pure  water  ov«  it  snd  lettiiy  it 
drain  off  rapidly ;  then  dry  it.     In  this  way,  »lt  perfect- 
ly pure  may  be  obUined.    I  am  aware  that  many  people 
will  say  that  the  process  is  too  troublesome;  but  let  me 
suggest,  that  every  kind  of  process  for  all  kinds  of  ob- 
jects, is  troublesome,  and  tliat  it  is  only  because  this  a 
new  or  never  before  practiced  by  them,  that  it  appws 
troublesome.    It  is  true  that  it  is  more  troublesome  than 
it  is  to  take  the  common  salt  as  it  is  and  use  it;  but  then 
we  propose  a  valuable  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  purification,  that  is  not  attainable  from  the  use  of 
common  salt.     If  it  is  troublesome,  it  pays  well  f«r  it- 
self in  the  increased  excellence  of  the  butter,  &c.,  in  wen 
it  is  used.    A  high  degree  of  purity  may  be  attained  by 
the  above  process,  even  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  mu- 
riaUo  acid  be  omitted,  though  not  absolute  purity;  oom- 
moa  salt  wiU  be  rendered  by  it  much  purer  dianUie  b«i 
roek  salt  without  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  tbe  aeid.   »^ 
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GHEICISTJIY  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


y^hj  not  introduce  the  ttady  of  chemistry  in  all  our 
eommon  ichools,  at  least  the  rudiments  of  chenu9try,and 
Mpccially  the  meaning-  of  chemical  terms  1    Why  should 
not  a  boy,  a  farmer's  boy,  be  taught  the  meaning  of  ox- 
ff ea  and  hydrogen,  as  well  as  that  of  the  word  water  7 
When  he  is  now  told  by  the  papers  or  books  he  reads, 
that  tro/sr.  (the  meaning  of  i/rhich  term  he  understands 
rery  well,)  is  a  fluid  composed  of  certain  proportions 
each  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  (terms  he  knows  nothing 
aboutj  he  is  al  a  loss.    His  education  has  left  him  with 
the  idea  that  water  is  a  simple  element,  as  the  ancients 
(bought  it  was;  and  he  also  complains  of  the  use  of  tliese 
hard  words,  when  the  fact  is  they  are  no  harder  than  any 
other  words  Co  learn  or  to  speak;  but  they  are  new  to 
him,  and  thence  he  thinks  them  hard.  All  £u:mers  should 
uadexstsiid  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  at  least,  and  as 
moeh  more  aa  they  can  command ;  no  one  can  be  a  good 
limer  withoat  this  knowledge,  except  by  accident.    It 
is  in  Tain  for  writers  on  the  subject,  to  try  to  use  Ian- 
gosge  that  can  be  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
learned  the  meaning  of  chemical  terms.    The  word  ox- 
yfcn,  for  example,  has  no  common  term  that  would  be 
oaderstood  more  reisdily  by  such  people,  neither  has  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  carbon,  &c.    See  what  a  list  Webster 
Bskes  in  defining  these  terms.    "  Oxygen — in  chemistry, 
oxygoi  or  oxygen  gas,  is  an  element  or  substance  so  na- 
bmI  from  its  property  of  generating  acids;  it  is  the  res- 
pinhte  part  of  air,  Tital  air,  or  the  basis  of  it;  it  is  call- 
ed the  acidifying^  principle,  and  the  principle  or  support 
of  eombostion.''    *'  Hydrogen'-'m  chemistry,  a  gas  which 
eoostitates  one  of  the  elements  of  water."    "  Nitrogen — 
me  dement  of  nitre ;  that  which  produces  nitre ;  that  el- 
ement or  component  part  of  air  which  is  called  azote." 
**  Cerftoa— ^pnre  charcoal ;  a  simple  body,  black,  brittle, 
light  sad  inodoroas."    Now,  what  information  will  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  de- 
riTe  from  these  definitions  ?    None  whatever.    But  if 
eheuuatry  made  a  part  of  eommon  education,  all  these 
terms  would  conrey  a  meaning  to  the  reader  of  them  as 
readOy  as  do  thoee  of  water,  atmospheric  air,  and  char- 
coal.   It  Is  not  supposed  that  the  science  at  large  could 
be  tao^  m  eommon  schools;  for  if  it  could,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  high  schools.    All  that  is  intended  by 
these  remazlcs,  is  to  reconunend  that  the  meaning  of  all 
i^emieal  terme  ahoold  be  there  taught.    For  example,  the 
school  teacher  should  teach  the  scholars  the  meaning  of 
the  word  water  thus:  Water,  a  compound  fluid,  the  ele- 
BMls  of  wliicli  are  by  weight,  eight  parts  oxygen,  and 
one  pert  hydrogen;  by  measure,  one  part  oxygen  and 
two  parts  hydrogen.    Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  ceases; 
fhey  are  both  colorless,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
Oxygen  gas  is  hearier  than  atmospheric  air,  and  it  forms 
t  portion  of  the  air  itselL    It  is  essential  to  animal  life 
wad  eoasbsation.    Hydrogen  gas  is  the  lightest  of  all  gas- 
es, sad  hence  ii  used  in  filling  balloons;  being  about  six- 
teen times  lighter  than  oxygen.    Now  if  such  instruction 
was  giren  in  schools,  there  would  be  no  oomplaint  of  the 
■M  If  writers  of  hard  names,  hard  words,  fcc. ;  and  tar- 
nen  would  know  just  as  well  what  was  meant  by  the 
vords  ealeareoos  earth,  gypseous  earth,  &c.,  as  they  now 
do  of  the  meaning  of  marl,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.    I  can 
see  BO  more  reason  in  restricting  the  education  of  boys 
to  die  ecaunon  place  words  of  our  language,  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  timn  I  do  in  confining  them  in  their  fiirm- 
■g  opcratiotts  to  the  old  oommon  place  routine  of  prac- 
tice.   Their  edoeation  should  be  such  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  profession  they  are  to  follow,  let  that  be  what  it  may. 
Oicintstry  and  botany  are  as  essential  elements  of  an  ag- 
neoUnral  education,  as  any  others  whatever.    But  how 
tew  are  there  amongst  us  who  know  even  the  meaning  of 
the  most  eommon  terms  of  either  science?  *    S. 

Every  £umer  should  supply  his  table  with  fresh  meat 
from  his  poultry-yard,  instrad  of  the  butcher's  shambles. 
A  favtebei^  biU  presented  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  be 
paid  in  cash,  is  a  very  annoying  affiiir.  With  proper  care 
it  any  be  avoided  as  above.  '  Some  farmers  dispose  of 
flietr  calv^es  and  iambs  to  the  neighboring  butcher,  and 
square  off  liis  bill}  bat  this  is  not  a  good  plan. — Far- 

9  ^vwIRot^. 


STUDY  ON  THE  FARM. 


Messbs.  EDiToas — More  exercises  of  the  mind,  in  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  upon  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
processes  of  cultivation,  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  most 
farmers  and  to  their  sons.  Some  few  among  them  do 
pass  over  their  grounds  and  along  the  roads  with  their 
eyes  open.  They  notice  the  adaptation  of  diflerent  crops 
to  the  different  soils;  they  observe  the  effects  of  the  dif- 
ferent processes  of  cultivation.  Such  farmers  find  worlc 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body;  they  thus  keep  them- 
selves bright  and  contented.  The  tediousness  of  hard  la- 
bor is  lessened  by  the  activity  of  the  mind.  Nor  is  the 
good  result  confined  to  themselves  alone.  Their  sons 
and  their  laborers  catch  the  same  spirit  of  observation 
and  reflection,  and  thus  they  become  intelligent  and  more 
efficient  laborers.  The  sons  are  more  contented  with 
home  and  the  (arm.  Where  the  various  crops  in  the 
field  are  made  matters  of  study,  tliey  possess  an  interest 
and  a  value  distinct  from  the  amount  of  money  they  may 
bring  in.  They  become  one^s  teachers;  they  give  him 
lessons  to  be  treasured  up,  and  to  be  used.  And  it  is 
those  only  who  seek  to  learn  and  to  profit  by  these  les- 
sons, which  are  furnished  by  the  g^rowingcomand  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  who  really  are  intelligent  and  exempla- 
ry farmers.  A  few,  by  dint  of  unwearied  toil  from  year 
to  year,  and  by  soul  pinching  parsimony,  may  get  mo- 
ney, and  this  too,  wiUiout  observing  any  lessons,  except- 
ing a  few  brief  ones,  which  were  inculcated  by  others 
while  they  were'  young.  But  those  who  stick  to  the  old 
way  in  every  thing  through  thick  and  thin,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  is  the  old  way,  are  not  good 
farmers;  they  are  little  more  than  brute  laborers;  who 
by  dint  of  perseverance  get  some  monej',  but  get  little 
else  that  is  worth  having.  I  am  not  ridiculing  old  ways, 
but  only  say  they  should  be  compared  with  new  ones,  be* 
fore  one  can  with  any  propriety  maintain  that  they  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  best.  That  the  old  are,  in  very  many 
cases,  the  best,  is  undoubteiUy  true — that  new  ways  are 
sometimes  better  than  old,  is  also  as  undoubtedly  true. 
And  it  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves fairly  and  properly,  which  path  will  lead  us  most 
directly  to  the  desired  object.  The  matters  upon  which 
farmers,  and  good  Carmers,  difibr,  are  so  numerous  that 
no  one  can  expect  to  settle  them  all  for  himseff  in  one 
year,  or  even  in  one  life.  This  to  me  is  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing, for  every  farmer  may  be  assured  that  he  can  ne- 
ver exhaust  his  opportunities  for  learning  something 
new.  The  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge — and  this  is 
one  of  our  highest  pleasures — is  always  to  be  possible 
with  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Books  and  papers  upon  agri- 
culture are  valuable;  they  give  many  correct  general 
principles,  and  many  useful  hints,  but  they  were  not 
written  with  especial  reference  to  the  soil  and  subsoil  of 
your  own  farm;  and  their  teachings  need  modifications 
which  your  own  experience  and  observations  must  point 
out.  Thus,  some  of  my  brethren  object  to  what  they 
call  '^  book  learning;"  therefore  take  no  agricultural  pub- 
lication. But  if  we  will  use  our  experience  and  common 
sense  in  connexion  with  books  and  papers,  we  shaU  find 
them  valuable  aids. 

I  come  to  the  point  from  which  I  ought  to  have  start 
ed — ^that  the /arm,  your  ovonfarm,  is  a  place  for  study  and 
observation,  and  that  in  order  to  learn  with  correctness 
and  satisfaction,  keep  something  like  a  regular  journal  in 
which  your  "  book  learning,"  and  observations,  should 
be  noteil  down ;  then  you  can  bring  them  to  bear  upon 
your  future  practice.  Doobletov. 

Shorthorn,  Vt.,  July  26,  1844. 


Reabing  Peach  Tbees. — Mr.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  says 
in  the  Mass.  Ploughman,  that  he  prefent  the  following 
mode  of  planting  peach  stones : — ''  Deposit  the  stones,  af- 
ter being  taken  from  the  peach,  in  sand  or  dirt;  put  them 
in  the  ground,  slightly  covered.  In  the  fall.  As  for  the 
cotton  bag  in  which  to  keep  them  under  ground,  I  have 
never  tried  it,  or  any  other  covering  but  the  ground  it- 
self. Take  up  the  stones  early  in  the  spring,  crack  them, 
and  plant  immediately  the  meats  or  pits.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days  they  will  all  be  up,  without  fail,  just  as  certain 
as  io  many  peas  or  kernels  of  com." 
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CUT  WORM. 


X!rron  in  natural  history  may  do  much  harm>  and  I 
conceive  the  one  I  am  about  lot  BOtic«f  is  not  an  excep- 
tion. James  Corwin  in  the  Btiiton  CultiTator,  noticing 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Ruffln,  in  hit  recent  survey  of  South 
Carolina^  <<  that  cut  worms  in  eorn  may  be  destroyed  by 
continued  tillage  and  a  naked  and  open  soil>"  remarks 
that  "  the  cut  worm  would  not  be  found  in  com  were  it 
not  planted  in  sward  or  sod  land;  they  are  the  progeny 
of  a  species  of  beetle  or  other  insects,  which  could  never 
propagate  its  kind  without  the  aid  of  dung,  which  is 
found  in  grass  fields  that  have  been  fed  by  liorses  or  cat- 
lle»  and  in  this  they  enclose  their  egg  or  eggs  and  sink 
them  a  given  distance  below  the  surface/'  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
(Torwin  has  mistaken  the  grub  of  (he  common  beetle  for 
that  of  the  cut  worm  moth.  The  latter  does  not  lay  its 
eggs  in  dung,  but  in  the  ground.  The  cut  worm  is  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moih  belonging  to  the  lepidoptera  and  ge- 
nus Agrotis.  There  are  several  species,  the  larvts  of 
which  are  ii\jurious  to  various  plants,  cabbages,  com, 
lie.  They  confine  themselves  to  no  particular  vegeta- 
ble, but  prefer  young  com  a  few  inches  high.  The 
wuiihi  fly  only  at  night,  lying  concealed  during  the  day 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  chinlcsof  fences,  &c.  The 
<;ply  effectual  remedy  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  says 
Harris,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  insects  injurious  to 
Tegetaiion,  *'  is  to  go  round  the  field  every  morning, 
open  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  plants,  and  you  will  not 
£iiil  to  find  the  worm  at  the  root,  within  four  inches. 
Kill  him,  aud  you  will  save  not  only  the  other  plants  of 
your  fields  but  probably  many  thousands  in  future  years." 
The  reason,  probably,  why  com  on  a  clover  lay  is  more 
tol^t  to  cut  worm  than  in  any  other  preparation,  is  that 
the  clover  has  been  affording  the  insects  excellent  food 
and  shelter  for  two  years  or  more,  and  they  have  thus 
increased  in  numbers  greatly  beyond  what  they  could 
have  done  in  cultivated  fields.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Ruffin  is  right  in  his  remark,  if  he  includes  in  his  mean* 
ingofthe  words  ''continued  tillage,"  the  necessity  of 
destroying  every  worm  that  can  be  found.  But  as  the 
moth  has  wings  and  uses  them  freely  at  night,  one  far- 
mer may  destroy  every  cut  worm  in  his  land  this  year, 
and  yet  have  an  abundant  supply  in  his  fields  next  year, 
the  parents  of  which  have  emigrated  from  his  neighbors 
who  were  not  so  industrious.  If  every  farmer  would, 
however,  adopt  this  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  formida- 
ble pest,  then  Mr.  Rufiln's  remedy,  with  the  proposed  ad- 
dition, would  certainly  be  effectual.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  are  all  too  inattentive  to  the  destruction  of  insects  at 
the  commencement  of  their  career.  One  minute^s  work 
in  1840  would  have  saved  a  week's  labor  of  a  dozen  men 
in  1844.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  catch  and  kill 
the  first  two  or  three  insects  that  appear  in  a  field  or  gar- 
den {  but  they  are  generally  unheeded,  because  '<  two  or 
three  insects  can  do  no  harm ;"  they  are  permitted  to  lay 
their  eggs.  Next  year  there  are  several  hundred  of 
them,  and  even  if  one-half  of  these  are  caught  and  killed, 
rwhich  will  not  often  happen,)  the  other  half  will  lay 
their  eggs,  and  on  the  thinl  year  we  shall  have  50,000  or 
more,  and  then  there  will  be  work  on  hand  to  kill  them. 
The  depreilations  of  the  common  caterpillar,  for  instance, 
can  easily  and  certainly  be  prevented  in  this  way,  as  the 
writer  of  this  knows  well  from  his  own  experience.  In 
a  garden  full  of  shrubbery,  every  year  this  caterpillar 
makes  its  appearance,  as  an  emigrant  from  the  neighbor- 
ing gardens;  but  it  is  a  rule  never  to  allow  the  first  insect 
to  escape.  Each  and  all  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
multiplication  of  them  by  the  500  for  one.  C. 


PRESERVATION  OF  MANURE. 


An  English  paper  recommends  the  application  of  a  so- 
lution of  common  salt,  (one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  wa- 
ter,) by  means  of  a  watering  pot,  to  the  floors  of  horse 
stables,  before  clearing  the  dung  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  ammonia  that  is  evolved  f^om  it.  By  this 
means,  he  says  all  the  ammonia  evolved  will  be  convert- 
ed into  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  a  portion  of  carbonate 
of  soda  formed,  all  which  will  be  a  Tilaable  addition  to 


(he  manure.  A  moeh  easier,  and  as  cheap  a  plan,  ii  to 
spread  ground  piaster  of  Paris  over  the  msntire.  indeed 
this  should  always  be  done;  all  stable  manure  thould  be 
well  mixed  with  plaster,  that  none  of  its  valuble  pro- 
perties  be  allowed  to  evaporate.  There  is  no  one  thin* 
with  which  farmers  generally  are  so  carelesn  as  they  are 
with  manure.  How  common  it  is  to  see  pilei  of  hone 
dung  under  the  stable  windows  outside,  exposed  to  the 
washing  of  rain  and  bleaching  of  the  son  for  months  to- 
gether. If  Ikrmers  will  not  or  cannot  keep  their  siairares 
under  cover,  let  them  apply  plaster  of  Paris  sb  above,  ud 
at  least  prevent  its  ralnable  properties  taking  wing  and 
flying  away.  Even  then,  however,  the  rain  will  dis- 
solve  much  of  the  salts,  and  wash  them  away  into  the 
adjacent  grounds.  Why  not  take  care  of  manure  ai  well 
as  any  thing  else  ?  Indxz. 


WHEAT-GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


Among  the  many  intelligent  southern  planten  whosi 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  during  their  noitben  tour  of 
summer  recreation,  was  Wilujuc  Txxbxll,  £iq.  of 
Hancock  Co.  Georgia.    I  mention  him  particularly,  from 
the  satisfiaction  derived  from  his  remarks  en  die  wheat 
culture  at  the  south,  especially  in  the  region  where  he 
resides.    Conversing  about  the  grain  crops  of  this  State, 
which  he  had  carefully  examined  with  the  eye  of  an  in- 
telligent farmer,  and  after  noticing  particularly  the  lai- 
dable  endeavors  of  General  Harmon  of  Wheatland,  (Vice 
President  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,)  in 
testing  the  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  wheat  tor  the  par- 
pose  of  designating  the  best  qualities  of  tud  trhest,  Mr. 
Terrill  remarked  substantially  that  his  own  experiments 
in  Georgia  satisfied  him  that  the  wheat  crop  in  that  and 
other  southern  States  may  be  made  £ar  more  exteniive 
and  profitable  than  has  generally  been  suppoaed.   Mr.  T. 
raised  last  year  fifteen  acres  of  a  kind  known  in  that  re- 
gion as  "  Moore  wheat" — the  variety  being  approprialely 
named  after  a  worthy  post-master  in  his  neigbborbood, 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  a  few  years  before  to  obtain 
apecimens  of  such  articles  enclosed  in  letters  frona  friends 
in  other  States,  with  a  view  of  promoting  ^icnltural 
improvement.     The  specimen  from  which  this  and  oth- 
er crops  in  his  neighboriiood  were  raised,  wu  origi- 
nally contained  in  a  Utter  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  five 
or  six  years  ago.     The  land  was  a  reddish  clay,  manured 
with  about  twenty* five  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  worth 
about  six  pence  a  bushel  at  the  gin-houae.    The  crop 
was  sown  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  harrested 
on  the  10th  of  May.     The  yield  on  a  patch  of  about  an 
acre,  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bushels;  ami  the  av- 
erage of  the  whole  fifteen  acres*  was  eighteen  bnsheli 
per  acre-     The  grain  was  plump,  and  measured  in  stan- 
dard measure.  The  berry  is  yeUowiah,  making  a  cream- 
colored  flour  that  is  much  approved. 

Mr.  Terrill  remarked,  farther,  that  with  hU  improred 
mode  of  cultivation,  he  has  realized  more  wheat  from 
these  fifteen  acres  than  he  ever  before  raised  from  doa- 
ble that  quantity  of  land— indeed,  be  has  had  smaller 
crops  from  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  land. 

These  simple  facts  may  induce  others  to  "go  andOo 
likewise."  What  can  be  done  by  one  intelligent  plas- 
ter or  farmer,  may  be  done  by  others. 

Let  us  hear  of  many  such  experiments  in  all  qnarteis 
of  the  south.  Let  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  planters, 
whose  minds  are  well  stored  with  facU  bearing  on  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  apply  those  facts  thorough- 
ly in  the  management  of  their  estates;  and  our  word  for 
it,  they  wUl  And  rich  and  pleasant  harvests  for  their 
pockets  and  their  minds,  whatever  may  be  the^^proi* 
pects  of  cotton"  or  the  <'  fate  of  the  tariff." 

N.  B.  We  roust  not  forget  to  slate  that  an  Agricultural 
Society  was  formed  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Hancow 
county,  which  Society  offers  liberal  premioms  for  tue 
best  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  ana 
from  the  Ubors  of  which  much  good  may  reasonably  oc 
anticipated.  The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  m  er- 
ery  county,  not  of  Georgia  alone,  but  throughout  tee 
whole  south.  Nothing  rejoices  us  more  than  to»*" °J 
eueh  enterprising  movements  among  our  agri^lu*^ 
brethren  in  that  <'sunny  clime.'>  ^^' 
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TREES  INJURED  BY  BflCi^^  fee. 


MafBi.  EorroBS — Seeing  in  your  July  number,  a  no- 
tiee  of  fruit  tree*  injured  by  miee»  reminded  me  of  a  fact 
whidi  nay  be  worth  eommunicattng.  A  year  ag^  last 
wmter,  I  bad  five  yoong  apple  trees  j^irdled  by  rabbits, 
one  of  theaa  haring  the  whole  bark  gnawed  off  for  a  foot 
ia  Jeagth,  and  cflitirely  around  (he  tree.  I  wound  aroond 
caeh  tree  a  thick  woolen  cloth  and  tied  it  last,  thinking 
it  might  hare  some  hifloenee  in  preserving  the  life  of  the 
tree,  thoogh  I  had  no  expectations  that  the  one  injured 
moH  coald  be  saved.  All  except  one  appeared  in  blos- 
som lait  year,  but  bore  no  fruit.  This  year  they  are  all 
oorcred  with  fruit,  and  appear  very  thrifty.  On  remo- 
ving flw  eloths  for  examination  a  short  time  since,  I 
imd  that  the  bark  had  grown  cmisiderably  on  each, 
thoagh  not  suAeient  to  join  the  upper  and  lower  parts. 
Th/t  tree  moet  eaten,  has  no  bark  now  on  its  body  for  the 
4»aee  of  dx  inches^  and  yet  has  leaves  and  firuit.  I  sup- 
pose the  dotha  have  aflbrded  a  medium  of  communica- 
tioB  between  the  upper  and  lower  bark  for  the  sap,  so  ss 
to  preserve  the  life  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
b  not  this  ftct  worth  remembering  7 

Sqctashes. — ^Having  for  tome  years  had  the  most  grat- 
ifying success  in  raising  the  Valparaiso  squash,  I  take  the 
Ut>citj  of  reeommauling  it  to  others,  a/  on  the  whole, 
the  most  profitable  winter  squash  wilh  which  I  am  ac- 
qoaintod.  It  grows  very  large,  weighing  frequently  Arom 
(D  to  }00  lbs.;  yields  abun&ntly,  is  delicious  food  both 
for  man  and  beast^  and  will  keep  perfectly  sound  for  a 
year,  if  kept  diy  and  away  fh>m  frost.     In  June  last, 
liavittg  a  wiah  for  some  pwnpMn  pies,  I  used  the  last  of 
ay  wmter*B  atock,  and  found  them  as  sound  and  fresh  as 
whan  gathered  last  tall;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
have  kept  perfectly  good  till  October. 

CiiBiAOXS. — ^If  cabbages  are  set  out  near  commcm  field 
tuncps  or  rata  baga%  the  peculiarities  of  each  are  de* 
Mroyed.  The  cabbages  grow  without  heads  and  the  tur- 
neps  withoBt  bottoms.    This  I  have  learned  by  sad  and 

repested  experience. 

(Does  the  writer  mean  that  cabbages  and  tnmeps  inter- 
mix aoMMto  produce  the  results  he  speaks  of,  the  first 
acason  of  their  growth,  or  before  blossoms  are  produced? 
The  cfi»ts  of  intermixture  through  the  blossom,  are 
what  they  are  here  represented. — ^Eds.] 

PouLTXT. — The  afi&irs  of  the  poultry  yard  have,  as 
nsoal,  had  a  share  of  my  attention  the  present  8ea8on,and 
I  am  aore  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  bcsBch  of  rural  economy.  Wishing  to  raise  as  many 
Polsn!  and  Dorking  chickens  this  year  as  I  coulil,  I  pur- 
chaied  two  dozen  common  hens  to  do. the  hatching,  and 
let  aU  of  every  breed  set  that  would.  Out  of  21  that  have 
set,  diere  hm  been  but  one  Poland  hen ;  and  this  has  been 
aboot  the  proportion  that  I  have  observed  in  former 
yesrs.  By  selecting  a  few  of  the  best  of  each  kind  to 
breed  from,  and  keeping  each  lot  by  themselves,  I  think 
I  csn  observe  an  improvement  every  year,  both  as  to  size 
and  beauty  of  form ;  and  if  this  plan  were  followed  up 
for  a  series  of  years,  it  would  result,  I  doubt  not,  in  pro- 
dncmg  a  finer  stock  of  fowls  than  any  we  haveatpresent 
in  the  eooitry. 

J  have  at  various  times  tried  experiments  in  crossing 
the  dilbrent  breeds  of  fowls,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  resoUs.  The  most  beautiful  white  top  knot»  are 
produced  by  a  cross  between  a  Poland  cock,  and  a  com- 
mon white  hen.  The  sub- variety  known  as  the  GcitUn 
P^Bloatf— having  the  body  of  a  bright  or  reddish  yellow, 
with  a  small  black  spot  on  each  feather,  and  a  crest  of 
red  or  mixed  colors — is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a 
Poland  hen  and  a  common  red  cock.  Many  of  the  chick- 
ens produced  by  these  crosses  will  be  parti-colored  and 
of  various  plumage,  but  some  will  be  of  the  character 
above  described.  I  have  a  number  of  >S«v  toed  or  Dork- 
tag  top  hpotOj  produced  by  a  cross  between  a  Dorking 
cock  sad  a  white  top  knot  hen.  Another  variety  descri- 
bed in  some  of  the  poultry  books,  viz :  the  perfectly 
white  body  wilh  a  black  top  knot,  I  have  never  seen, 
tho^sh  I  have  made  various  unsuccessful  experiments  to 
pNiiBeeit. 

tb  obtdn  a  erois  of  any  partienlar  description,  it  is  ne- 
that  the  eoek  and  hen  should  mn  together  ttwaA 


to  5  week^  before  the  eggs  are  saved  to  be  hatched;  for 
all  the  eggs  the  hen  lays  in  four  weeks  after  being 
changed  to  a  new  cock,  will  partake  of  the  character  oi 
the  former  cock. 

The  following  treatment  has  resulted  in  keeping  my 
fowls  in  a  remarkably  healthy  state,  and  causing  them  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  eggs.  Being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  shut  up  through  Uie  summer,  I  have 
each  room  supplied  with  a  large  box  of  dirt,  sand  and 
ashes,  for  them  to  roll  in;  a  box  of  old  lime  mortar  or 
plaster;  a  box  of  fine  gravel  from  the  lake  shore,  of 
which  20  fowls  will  eat  a  peck  in  four  weeks;  a  feeding 
hopper  containing  always  a  supply  of  food,  and  fre£ 
water  supplied  twice  a  day.  For  food,  I  prefer  wheat 
when  I  can  get  it;  and  there  being  generally  a  supply 
here  to  be  hail  for  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel— such  as 
through  various  causes  becomes  wot  in  vessels  ami  unfit 
to  be  ground — X  use  that  through  most  of  the  year.  IVheat 
contams  so  much  lime,  that  it  assists  materially  in  the 
formation  of  shells,  and  causes  fowls  to  lay  better  both 
winter  and  summer,  than  any  other  food  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

Guinea  hens,  though  very  unprofitable,  give  variety  to 
the  music  of  the  poultry  yard,  and  I  have  kept  them  for 
some  years.  They  make  what  Shakspeare  calls  a  ^^  mn* 
sical  discord,"  which  is  not  disagreeable  to  my  ear» 
They  do  not  begin  to  lay  till  about  June,  and  finish  in 
August  or  September,  producing  an  egg  generally  every 
other  day.  Their  flesh  when  well  faCted  is  moet  delicious^ 
and  I  am  determined  to  have  mine  all  served  up  for  the 
table  before  another  winter*  H.  A.  Parsons. 


Bujffaio,  Aug.,  1844. 


8£EDLESS  APPLES. 


Humbuggery  and  marvel  are  afloat  again,  with  the  sto- 
ry about  *'  apples  without  seeds  and  cores,''  <'  half  soar 
and  half  sweet,"  &c.    These  stories  make  a  periodical 
advent  about  every  five  years.    I  well  remember  when 
a  boy,  (but  I  don't  say  how  many  scores  of  years  ago 
that  was,)  a  man  came  to  our  house  to  bottom  chain; 
and  while  he  was  busy  with  the  split  ash,  be  amused  him- 
self and  his  young  listeners  witl#  all  sorts  of  stories. 
Among  others,  he  told  us  of  an  apple  tree  that  he  knew 
of  "  in  York  State,  out  west,  in  the  Holland  Purchase," 
that  bore  apples,  one  side  of  which  was  sweet  as  a  Tall- 
man  Sweeting,  the  other  as  sour  as  a  Rhode  Island  6reeB» 
ing;  and  that  he  could  produce  trees  like  it  by  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  grafting.    After  a  good  deal  of  coaxing,  he 
consented  to  tell  me  all  about  it.    It  was  simply  to  take  . 
a  slip  from  a  Tallman  Sweeting  tree  and  graft  it,  top  end 
downwards,  upon  a  Greening  stock;"  <-and,"  says  he» 
*<  when  it  hearsy  the  apples  will  be  half  sour  ami  half 
tweet."  I  was  young  theih  (I  *^  not  say  I  am  oM  nowl) 
and  therefore  I  lost  no  time  in  trying  Uie  experiment; 
not  only  did  I  try  it  once,  but  several  times.    None  of  the 
grafts  grew,  of  course  they  did  not.  bear  fruit,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  '<  half  sweet  and  half  sour."    I  well 
remember  the  curious  quizzical  look  my  father  gave  me 
when  he  reminded  me,  that  the  chair-bottomer  had  said, 
«  when  it  bears,  the  apples  will  be,"  &c.    Now,  I  have 
only  to  say,  in  relation  to  the  present  story  about  bending 
down  the  top  of  a  young  tree  and  covering  it  with  earth, 
and  <*  when  it  takes  root,  cut  the  tree  asunder,  and  thus  stop 
the  connexion  with  the  natural  roots  of  the  tree,"  that 
WHEN  *'  the  young  sprouts  which  spring  from  the  top 
portion  of  the  tree"  "  form  a  regular  top,"  it  will  pro- 
duce "fine  fruit  of  a  beautiful  red,"  "good  size,"  and 
"  very  pleasant  apple,"  "without  core  or  seed."    It  is 
of  course  unnecessary  for  us  to  ask  those  who  believe 
such  things,  how  the  apple  can  be  formed  without  the 
core !    As  well  might  we  expect  it  to  grow  without  the 
stem*   A  few  years  ago  a  man  brought  to  our  horticultu- 
ral room  a  branch  of  a  grape  vine  in  a  pot,  with  fruit  on 
il,  that  he  said  he  had  made  to  grow  in  a  flower  pot,  by  Iw- 
rying  the  outer  top  end  in  the  pot  a  few  weeks,  and  dieii 
cut  olf  the  brani^  from  the  main  vine.  He  v^anted  to  mU 
them.    Before  the  ahow  was  over>  the  vine  withered,  of 
course!  8* 

Pay  great  attenUon  to  the  seeds  yon  hm* 


•  » 
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PROFITS  OF  RAISING  FIN£  FRUIT. 


The  gpreat  deficiency  of  excellent  fruit  in  most  parti 
of  the  northern  States,  is  evident  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  finer  varieties.  It  is  believed  if  many 
of  our  farmers  and  others  who  own  land,  knew  the  actu- 
al profits  which  mig^ht  be  derived  from  orchards  of  the 
Tery  best  kinds,  they  would  no  longer  hesitate  in  plant- 
ing immediately,  a  large  portion  of  their  ground.  Cal- 
culation on  paper,  I  am  aware,  is  not  actual  experience ; 
but  correct  calculation  from  admitted  facts,  cannot  be  far 
'wrong.    Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

Apri£9  FOB  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. — Suppose  onc  scrc 
of  land  can  be  hail  for  $50,  which  is  high  for  the  ave- 
rage of  good  land  in  (his  country;  that  40  apple  trees, 
which  would  place  them  two  rods  apart  on  the  acre,  may 
be  had  for  25  cents  each,  or  $10  for  the  forty;  and  that 
$5  be  paid  for  transplanting  them,  which  would  do  the 
work  well,  placing  them  in  holes  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  well  filled  with  mellow  rich  mold,  and  staking  them 
well  to  prevent  loosening  by  the  wind.  The  crops  ob- 
tained from  the  groiud  until  they  would  arrive  at  a  full 
bearing  state  would  amply  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole 
cost,  and  cultivation  and  manuring.  If  well  taken  care 
of,  and  the  soil  kept  mellow  by  hoed  crops,  they  would 
bear  abundantly  in  one-half  the  time  usually  required, 
and  yield  an  average  of  at  least  five  bushels  to  the  tree — 
many  would  bear  fifteen  or  twenty  when  the  trees  be- 
come large,  if  kept  cultivateil.  Fed  to  hogs,  the  pork 
ttiey  would  produce  might  be  safely  estimated  at  121 
cents  per  bushel — a  neighbor  obtained  about  500  lbs.  of 
pork  from  120  bushels.  The  estimate  will  then  stand  as 
follows: 

1  acre  of  land, $50 

40  apple  trees, ^ 10 

Transplanting, ,       5 

Oontingencics, 5 

Whole  cost  of  one  acre  of  orchard, $70 

Tire  bushels  per  tree,  40  trees,  200  bushels;  at 

12^  cents, $25 

Deduct  interest  on  $lb, $4.90 

And  for  gathering, 2.10 

7 

Clear  annual  profit  per  acre, $18 

Winter  applxs  fok  mamket. — The  average  price  of 
good  winter  apples  for  several  years  past  in  most  parts 
of  the  State,  has  not  been  less  than  25  cents  i>er  bushel ; 
tome  late  keepers  are  sold  early  in  sommer  for  triple 
ihA  sum.  An  acre  of  trees,  if  well  cultivated,  would 
yield  as  already  shown,  not  less  than  200  bushels;  allow- 
ing 5  cents  per  bushel  for  hand  picking,  which  would  be 
▼ery  libera),  if  convenient  ladders  were  at  hand,  and  the 
estimate  would  staml  thus : 

200  bushels  apples  at  25centB.. $50 

Deduct  5  cents  per  busliel,  picking,  ..........     ]0 

Clear  profit  per  acre, $40 

This  estimate,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  quite  low,  in- 
stances being  frequent  where  more  than  double  the 
amount  is  obuined.  But  four  hundred  dollars  nett  profit, 
as  a  yearly  average  from  a  ten  acre  field,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

£AaLT  Peaches,  if  of  the  very  finest  of  the  early 
kinds,  will  bring  in  all  our  cities  and  larger  villages,  ge- 
nerally not  less  than  two  dollars  per  bushel ;  they  have 
often  brought  four  dollars.  In  most  parts  of  this  State 
adapteil  to  their  culture,  the  trees  contuaue  to  bear  under 
good  care  for  many  years,  and  will  average  at  least  one 
bushel  to  the  tree.  One  hundred  and  fifty  trees  may  stand 
on  an  acre ;  gathering  and  marketing  would  cost  perhaps 
from  ten  to  twenty -five  cents  per  bushel;  thus  an  acre 
would  be  worth  as  follows: 

Cost  of  land  and  150  trees  at  20  eenta  each,. ...  $80 
Transplanting^  &e.  say, , 20 

$100 


150  bushels  peaches  at  |2  per  bushel, $300 

Deduct  for  interest,  gathering  and  marketing, 
25  centsper  bushel, S2 

Clear  profit  per  acre, $218 

Apeicots,  which  ripen  from  one  to  two  mooths  before 
such  early  peaches  as  are  profitable  for  market,  and  are 
nearly  as  fine  and  delicious,  bring  still  higher  prices. 
An  experienced  fruit  seller  gives  it  as  his  opinioB,  that 
good  apricots  would  bring  any  year,  as  fast  as  they  coiUd 
be  sold,  not  less  than  $1  a  peck,  or  $4  per  boshel.  An 
acre  would  easily  contain  150  ti«es,  and  each  tree  would 
yield  on  an  average  one  bushel  of  fruit,  if  well  attended 
to.  Such  attention  would  consist  in  keeping  the  groaod 
cultivated,  and  guarding  gainst  destruction  by  the  car- 
culio.  The  latter  is  to  be  either  accomplished  by  year- 
ly confining  a  sufficient  number  of  pigs  to  eat  all  the  iiall- 
en  fruit,  in  which  case  crc^s  would  be  precluded;  or  by 
daily  jarring  the  insects  on  white  sheets  and  destroying 
|ihem.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  theexpeaseiand 
'profits: 

Cost  of  land, $50 

150  trees  at  37|  cents, 56 

Transplanting,  &c.  say,. 20 


Cost  of  one  acre,, 


$126 


150  bushels,  at  $4  per  bushel, $600 

Deduct  mterest  on$126, $8.82 

care  from  eurcuUo, «.  10.00 

gathering  and  marketing......  75.00 

$94 

Clear  profit  per  acre, $506 

A  selection  of  the  beH  and  mo9t  imitcbU  varietiei  of 
cherries  and  plums  would  give  as  profitable  a  erop)  pro- 
bably, as  the  apricot.  These  'estimates  may  seem  luge, 
but  they  are  much  less  than  I  have  known  on  s  foislier 
scale  in  case  of  cherries,  plums  and  apriooti^  sad  alio 
much  less  than  I  have  known  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
case  of  apples  and  peaches. 

But  every  one  who  undertakes  this  busineis  most  re- 
member that  there  is  no  '<  royal  road*'  to  the  culllTatioa 
of  fruit  trees.  Crowding  the  roots  Into  a  small  bole  in 
hard  soil,  suffering  them,  unstaked,  to  whip  about  by  the 
wind,  tearing  them  with  the  plow  and  scratching  them 
with  the  harrow,  and  more  than  all  else  put  togetherisl- 
lowing  them  to  be  overrun  by  grass  and  weeds,  or  sniodi- 
ered  and  stunted  by  crops  of  wheat,  barley  or  eon;  nch 
treatment  does  not  deserve  succen. 

The  best  crops  for  the  ground  occupied  bya]roimgor- 
cliard,  should  be  such  as  require  a  freijnent  nse  of  the 
hoe,  plow,  or  cultivator,  and  which  are  in  no  danger  by 
a  tall  growth  of  shading  the  trees.  Such  are  beans,  ear- 
rots,  potatoes,  ruta  bagas,  beets,  onions  and  pampliiD% 
but  not  sown  crops.* 

A  selection  of  suitable  varieties  is  also  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  Apples  for  stock  should  be  of  those  vari- 
eties which  are  great  and  constant  bearers.  For  market, 
they  should  be  good  bearers,  handsome  In  appesrance, 
of  good  flavor,  and  part  of  them  long  keepers.  Peaches, 
cherries,  &c.  should  be  abundant  bearers^  of  goodQusli- 
ty,  and  as  early  as  is  practicable  with  those  reqoisites. 

J.  J-  T. 


Importatiox  or  Manures  into  Great  Bsitain- 
It  was  stated  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Agricultnral  Che- 
mistry Association,  that  the  following  sums  were  ?«»» 
for  manures  imported  into  England  and  ScoUand,  durinff 
the  last  year.  For  bone-dusi,  £91,755;  rape  calce  ana 
rape  seed,  £169,331;  guano,  (being  the  amount  impw* 
ed,  not  for  the  country  at  large,  but  to  Liverpool  alone, 
in  one  year,)  £59,240;  being  a  total  of  ui'JJ'^,, 
£320,000.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  were  300  vesseif 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  guano. 


•  A  neighbor  kas  a  fine  young  orchard  of  peach  \f^>^^ 
of  which  is  planted  with  potatoes,  andihe  other  h«HwH» PJ 
-which  arc  perhaps  the  roost  harmless  of  »»  •^'^'S'iS* 
standios  amont  the  potatoes,  have  made  ^i*»MW«5;*r"*^ 
more  than  dvoble  the  growth  of  those  on  the  pes  groynn- 
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BEMASKS  ON  P£AT. 

Ti  Ptor.  JAMXt  Hall,  laU  €f€dog^  of  tht  EMrth  Dia- 
tria  cf  tU  St^€  9f  JkW'York: 

HcAB  Soi — "^oa  were  lo  kind  ts  to  answer  my  inqni- 
nM  in  llie  June  number  of  the  Cultiyator,  respecting 
ftofiiifte  of  lime,  that  I  am  indaeed  to  reply  to  your 
MMnuaieation  in  the  Angost  number  of  the  same  work, 
(p.  858.)  My  first  was  addressed  to  the  geologists  gen- 
«nUy;  but  ttds  I  offer  to  yon  individnally,  hoping  yon 
win  not  take  olfiniee  with  an  anonymous  correspondent. 
Toabsfe  salisfted  me^  and  must  others  who  read  your 
Mlerialbe  ColtiTator,  thnt  although  there  are  several 
plseei  in  Ihb  State  where  the  phosphates  are  found,  yet 
uiey  are  not  in  solBoient  quantity  for  agricaltural  puipo- 

There  is  another  article  however,  which  yourself  and 
ssHmstes  in  the  late  geological  survey,  have  shown  to! 
eidst  in  vsst  quantities,  fan  all  pajts  of  the  State,  and  easi- 
ly aeeesuble,  forming  reservoirs  of  a  material,  well 
adsptad  to  promote  fertility  in  such  parts  of  the  country, 
when  enllivalion  has  exhaosted  the  soil,  and  rendered 
Bsnarei  necessary.  This  article  is  peat  or  muek,  the 
hiack  sediment  of  ponds  and  swamps,  and  hollows  in  the 
woods,  where  the  water  is  evaporated  in  summer.  This 
BMlcn^  lias  been  gradually  comiog  into  use,  but  of  late 
it  ii  attracting  mnch  attention  by  the  husbandmen  of  Sta- 
tu lalaad,  as  I  intend  to  show. 

In  your  letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Cultivator,  you  re- 
■sik  that  I  spoke  **in  a  very  complimentary  manner  qf 
tie  lotert  if  the  geotogMs,-^  It  was  not  intended  for  flat- 
teiy,  but  was  the  genuine  sentiment  of  approval,  of  the 
(eologieal  snrvey,  by  a  farmer  who  is  not  alone  in  ap- 
preciating what  you  and  your  associates  have  done.  The 
immeose  resources  of  the  State  liave  been  pointed  out, 
tnd  it  icBDains  for  others  to  develop  them  for  the  bene- 
At  of  the  community. ' 

Peal  has  been  much  used  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  em- 
ployment has  slowly  traveled  into  the  adjoining  State  of 
CoimeeUeut,  where  manure  is  much  wanted.  The 
**  Made  Haanal"  of  8.  L.  Dana  has  been  the  means  of 
spreading  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  reports  of 
the  GcdogistB  of  tiie  Slate  of  New  York,  have  addetl  to 
the  inlbfmition,  showing  clearly  that  there  are  mines  of 
wealth  for  our  farmers,  lying  on  or  near  the  surfiice,  un- 
explored and  unused  in  almost  every  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth. This  is  but  one  of  the  many  benefits  ari- 
SBsg  ftom  the  geological  survey,  and  the  reports  of  the 
aeientillc  men  who  made  the  exploration  in  so  short  a 
time  and  wifii  ioeh  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to 
file  Slate. 

This  mall  but  productive  island,  has  annually  appro- 
priated a  huge  quantity  of  the  street  dirt  from  the  city 
ciHeW'ToA,  as  manure,  but  for  several  years  past,  pro- 
«iBee  of  all  kinds  has  been  so  low,  that  many  are  endea- 
voring to  dispense  with  Its  use,  and  save  the  cash  which 
hm  to  be  paid  for  it.  But  the  fanners  of  Richmond 
eemty  cannot  raise  crops  without  manure,  and  a  liberal 
asiiply  of  iL  Hence  they  have  turned  their  attention  to 
Hiwifsclme  it  from  their  own  resources.  Muck  and 
sea*weed  and  fish  and  weeds  and  soil,  compotfCed  with 
ban-yaid  and  stable  manure,  and  nmd  and  saml  and  lime 
and  potash,  with  other  ingredients,  form  the  basis,  and 
ensble  fiie  industrious  man  to  fumidi  aliment  to  his  crops 
irom  Us  own  land,  which  is  to  produce  food  for  his 
ftadiy,  provender  for  his  cattle,  and  a  surplus  for  sale. 

There  is  scarcely  a  fsmn  in  the  county,  that  has  not  a 
pond,  a  swamp,  a  hollow  or  muck  hole  from  which  peat 
may  be  obtained  by  ditching  and  draining.  The  dry 
weather  4n  August  and  September  is  the  season  for  cart- 
iagit  ouL  If  distant  from  the  barn-yard  or  compost 
hnp,  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  immediate  t icinity  to  be 
med  u  occasion  requires,  the  farmer  thus  having  it  at  his 
eoBound,  when  the  vernal  and  autumnal  rains  would 
prerent  his  digging  it  in  its  original  place  of  deposit.  It 
vvies  in  its  composition  ami  consistency,  from  lis  rela- 
tive riloatioo,  but  all  its  varieties  are  good  and  capable 
of  being  converted  into  rich  manure  by  proper  manage- 
lamL  In  ponds  liable  to  become  dry  in  warm  weather, 
Iha^regetable  matter,  by  the  alternate  action  of  heat  and 
*    9,  it  often  dMompoicd  and  fonnt  at  the  bottom  a 


black  mud,  which  on  drying  or  exposure  to  frost,  crum- 
bles into  a  fine  mold.  When  we  find  a  pond  in  the  woods 
which  is  dry  in  summer,  the  mud  contains  nndeoayed 
roots,  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  from  the  annual  supply 
of  these  materials  from  the  surrounding  trees.  To  reduce 
them  to  humus  or  mold,  or  in  other  words  to  a  more  per- 
fect state  of  decomposition^  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
undergo  fermentation  in  combination  with  other  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  substances.  In  permanent  ponds  or  such 
as  are  seldom  or  never  dry,  the  muck  is  a  mixture  of  the 
earthy  wash  of  the  uplands  and  parts  of  vegetables,  whol- 
ly or  partially  decayed.  Wet  swamps  covered  with  bog- 
grass  and  bushes  also  contain  undecayed  roots,  leaves  and 
twigs.  When  such  ponds  or  swamps  are  drained,  the 
vegetable  matter  undergoes  a  gradual  change,  and  forms 
a  deep  and  rich  bed  of  black  mock.  In  cleared  land  we 
sometimes  find  a  repository  of  such  material  in  low  pla- 
ces, that  have  been  drained  and  under  cultivation  for 
years.  We  would  naturally  suppose  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  vegetable  fibres  of  leaves,  rootB  and  stems 
of  trees  would  be  entirely  decomposed,  but  it  is  not  the 
case,  except  at  a  small  distance  beneath  the  surface,  with- 
in the  influence  of  summer  heat  and  winter  frost.  Such 
spots  of  land  are  like  the  Genesee  flats,  or  the  alluvial 
soil  of  other  streams,  rich  and  inexhaustible,  provided  we 
can  reach  enough  of  the  subsoil  to  mix  with  the  surface, 
as  it  loses  its  power  by  cultivation.  Though  some  such 
spots  are  found  on  this  island  they  are  not  extensive,  and 
they  can  only  serve  to  enrich  the  surrounding  fields  by 
digging  pits,  and  raising  the  muck  to  make  compost. 

Dr.  Dana  says  that  peat  or  muck,  ^I  use  the  words  sy- 
nonymously,) consists  of  soluble  and  msoluble  humus,  the 
latter  predominating.  But  soluble  or  insoluble,  it  may 
all  be  converted  Into  a  fertilizing  ingredient  for  vegeta- 
tion. (I  donU  like  Dana-s  term  Geine,  because  it  is  too 
technical,  too  learned,  or  too  difficult  to  pronounce.  Far- 
mers who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Cultiva- 
tor, know  what  is  meant  by  humus,  and  lot  us  stick  to 
that.)  I  will  state  some  of  the  methods  in  which  muck 
has  been  employed  on  this  island. 

Mr.  William  A.  Seely  has  a  large  reservoir  of  mock 
from  a  pood  or  swamp  which  he  luis  drained,  and  he  has 
set  us  the  example  of  the  best  methods  of  converting  it 
into  a  fertilizer.  He  has  a  farm  of  more  than  two  huQ'^ 
dred  acres,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kills  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  He  has  manured  heavily,  and  made 
former  waste  fields  productive,  by  means  of  peat;  and 
;hey  may  now  be  seen  smiling  with  heavy  crops.  FOr 
seven  or  eight  years  past  he  has  purchased  no  manure, 
but  has  made  all  that  his  crops  required,  from  the  resour- 
ces of  his  own  farm.  From  his  water  front  on  Raritfm 
bay,  he  collects  large  quantities  of  sea-weed,,  and  in  the 
autumn,  after  clearing  his  barn -yards  of  manure  for  bis 
fall  crops,  he  begins  anew  to  manufacture  this  indispen- 
sible  article,  for  the  coming  year,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

The  yard  is  first  littered  with  a  coat  of  sea- weed,  and 
over  that  a  layer  of  peat,  then  the  accumulation  of  horse 
dung  from  the  stable  is  spread  Over  the  peat.  The  con- 
tents of  the  hog  pens  are  also  occasionally  strown  over 
the  yard,  which  in  the  course  of  the  fall  and  winter  re- 
ceives several  layers  of  peat.  These,  together  with  the 
hay,  the  straw  and  corn-stalk  fodder  dropped  during  the 
winter,  are  trodden  and  poached  by  the  cattle,  and  mixed 
with  their  droppings,  making  a  compound  mass  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  all  our  cultivated  crops. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the 
coarse  manure  is  accumulated  in  the  yard,  and  saturate* 
with  its  liquid  contents,  is  carted  out  and  piled  into  heapr 
three  to  five  feet  high,  where  it  undergoes  fermentation 
and  in  the  course  of  four  to  six  weeks,  is  converted  into 
a  finer  mass,  and  fitted  for  the  spring  crops, 

Mr.  Seely  has  also  made  what  are  here  called  "Jieh 
ptss."  In  May  and  June  when  moosbonkers  (Clupea 
menhaden)  abound,  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
Alternate  layers  of  peat  and  fish  are  made  into  a  compoi^ 
heap,  and  so  left  until  the  ensuing  spring.  I  examuied 
such  a  heap  of  his  several  years  ago,  afler  the  fish  werr 
completely  decomposed.  The  mass  was  inodorous,  the 
peat  having  absorbed  all  the  gaseous  substaiiiees,  and  hail 
Ibecome  very  fine  and  crambly^  and  alnoat  a«  light  a«  a 
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hAp  of  Mhei.  Thii  method  of  making  manare  with 
peat  and  flah,  is  infinitely  better  than  the  nanseous  one 
of  i>prc«ding  them  broadcast  when  first  taken.  Mr.  Seely 
used  peat  in  making  compost  heaps,  a  number  of  years 
before  others  would  follow  suit.  He  even  offereil  to  give 
the  farmers  some  of  his  peat  manure,  to  try  and  test  its 
▼irtnes,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  Now,  however^ 
a  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place,  and  we  are  all  (or 
at  least  a  number  of  us,)  trj'ing  to  manufacture,  that  we 
may  cease  to  buy  manure. 

I  employ  peat  freely,  spreading  it  over  the  bam -yard, 
throwing  It  into  the  hog  pens,  and  mixing  it  with  lime 
and  potash  and  soil,  and  unleaohed  ashes,  green  weeds, 
potatoe  tops,  sea- weed,  &c.  I  have  said  that  sand  is  an 
ingredient  to  manufacture  manure.  We  who  are  on  the 
tea-shore  where  sand  is  plenty,  and  where  our  soil  is  a 
stiff  clay,  find  that  sand  alone'  aids  in  making  it  friable. 
In  such  soils  a  small  portion  in  compost  heaps  is  not 
amiss.  Lime,  or  potash,  or  ashes,  I  believe  if  mixed 
with  fresh  dug  peat,  would  absorb  its  acid,  render  it  so- 
luble and  fit  for  U5>e  as  a  nuuiure  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Cornelius  McLean,  a  gentleman  from  New-York, 
has  purchased  the  fttfm  adj^nning  Mr.  8eely,  and  is  doing 
great  things  with  muck,  having  found  an  abundant  supply 
from  a  swamp  which  he  has  drained.  He  makes  manure 
accordingly,  and  his  crops  show  that  they  feel  its  effects, 
while  his  farm  is  rising  from  a  state  of  neglect  and  ex- 
haustion, to  beauty  and  fertility.  Mr.  Chas.  £.  Leve- 
ridge,  his  neighbor.  Is  also  exploring  his  low  grounds, 
ditching  and  carting  muck  to  the  **  mixen.'* 

About  Princes  Bay  we  find  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Segulne  and 
others,  digging  out  the  muck  from  ponds  and  hollows, 
and  even  the  mud  and  peat  of  the  salt  meadows  to  make 
compost  heaps.  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Chailwick,  Mr.  John 
fleguine,  and  Dr.  Tay1or>  all  in  that  vicinity,  are  using 
more  or  less  of  it.  The  latter  gentleman  has  such  an 
abundance  that  he  neglects  sea-weet),  which  his  shore 
Aimishes  plentifully.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Flood  and  others 
on  the  Fresh  Kills,  have  also  dug  out  muck  and  are  using 
it.  It  has  even  been  employed  by  some  on  the  island, 
without  any  preparation  or  mixture,  except  exposing  it 
to  the  winter  frosU  in  small  heaps,  which  cause  it  to 
cnunble  into  a  fine  mold. 

Thus  we  find  that  muck  or  peat  is  gradually  coming 
into  nse,  and  the  farming  interest  will  be  greatly  promo- 
ted by  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Geologists,  who 
have  indicated  many  vast  repositories  of  it  in  different 
places,  but  the  small  deposits  must  first  be  excavated,  and 
in  process  of  time,  the  larger  ones  be  resorted  to. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  the  Oeologisto  in  exploring  the 
State,  have  shown  its  immense  resources,  and  the  ineal- 
enlable  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the  arts  from  their  la- 
bors. If  these  are  not  appreciated  by  party  men,  by 
mere  politicians,  they  are,  and  will  be,  by  all  consider- 
ate persons,  and  by  those  who  love  our  country  and  its 
republican  institutions.    Yours,  with  esteem, 

A  Phactical  Farmeh. 
aaUn  mattd,  jgept.  11,  1844. 

TO  EXTRACT  CHEAT  FROM  WHEAT. 

Mxssjis.  £dxtor8-~As  much  difficulty  is  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  cleaning  wheat  from  cheat,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing^ plan:  Instead  of  having  a  riddle,  as  ordinarily 
Qsed,  m  the  fan,  place  a  board  in  the  riddle's  place;  it 
may  be  an  inch  or  two  narrower  than  the  riddle  in  width. 
By  this  means,  the  cheat  is  carried  nearly  off  the  screen 
board,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  wind,  is  driven  pret- 
ty efibctually  out  at  the  second  run  of  the  grain. 

The  present  year  I  umlertook  to  clean  some  Meiliterra- 
nean  wheat,  which  had  a  pretty  large  share  of  cheat  in  it. 
By  the  aid  of  the  above  plan,  at  the  second  run,  it  was 
pronounced  b}*  an  old  and  experienced  farmer  to  be  clean 
enough.  I  believe  I  might  have  run  it  five  or  six  times 
the  ordinary  way,  without  having  it  as  dean.  Thus  I 
taveil  much  labor,  as  well  as  some  time;  though  it  must 
be  let  through  slowly  and  regularly,  to  prevent  the  falling 
sheet  of  wheat  from  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  cheat 
while  blowing  out,  and  foiling  through  the  fan  sieve. 
This  I  accomplisheil  by  resting  tlie  half  bushel  on  my 
ahoQlder,  and  letting  the  grain  foil  gently  and  grathially 
toto  the  fan  hopper>  which  was  aided  by  the  jw  of  the 


fan  in  motion.    This  last  precaution  may  not  be  necen- 
ry,  where  hoppers  are  new  and  properly  eonstnided;  bot 
ours  was  old,  and  worn  loose  at  the  eganecting  poiDtg. 
Chester  co,.  Pa,,  Aug.  1844.        John  M.  Haiux. 

<*  NEVER   LOSE  ANY    THING— NEVER  FORGET 

ANY   THING." 


A  distinguished  financier  and  citizen  of  this  State,  late- 
ly related  an  anecdote  which  occurred  in  early  life,  which 
he  said  afterwanis  proved  of  the  greatest  utility  to  him) 
I  and  which  may  teach  a  valuable  lesson  to  oflien.  Wheo 
just  commencing  in  life,  he  was  deputed  by  u  efflioent 
I  man  of  business  on  an  errand  of  considerable  importaoce, 
arid  after  receiving  instructions  at  length,  the  btu'mess 
man  handed  him  a  paper  or  instrument,  which  he  ▼as  to 
u$e  in  case  of  a  certain  contingency  not  likely  to  occur. 
"  Here,''  said  he  to  the  young  man,  « take  this  paper  and 

hand  it  to if  yon  should  see  him,  bat  you  mustoot 

lose  it." 

«  Very  well,  I  will  try  not  to  lose  it." 

<«  But  you  musn't  lose  it.»' 

«  Well,  I'll  trtfy  but  as  I  may  not  need  the  paper,  per* 
haps  I  had  better  not  take  it,  for  fear  I  mighl  lose  it." 

<c  No!— take  the  paper,  but  you  AiUST  NOT  LOSE 
IT!"  • 

He  took  the  paper — and  set  out  oohis  jouroey-lnKhe 
idea  that  a  fixed  determination  to  accomplish  the  object, 
would  certainly  accomplish  it,  was  new  to  him;  the  last 
emphatic  words,  <«  you  MUST  NOT  loee  U,'*  conlinaal- 
ly  re-echoed  in  his  ears,  and  made  such  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  that  throughout  a  long  sobse^oeot 
life,  he  proved  most  effectually  the  practicability  and  em- 
inent utility  of  the  ii^jnnction,  as  well  as  of  its  corater- 
part  and  almost  its  necessary  consequence,  "  never  forget 
any  thing," — that  is,  in  the  transaction  of  active  bosmea. 

These  two  maxims,  if  thoroughly  adopted  snd  carried 
out  by  aU  our  fanners,  would  woric  a  revolutiOB  indeed 
in  the  appearance  of  many  premises.  lostead  of  tools 
lost  in  one  place,  and  forgotten,  neglected  awl  spoiled 
from  a  year's  exposure  m  another,  with  the  oonseqaent 
loss  of  time  in  hunting,  and  loss  of  temper  by  delay  and 
disappointment, — instead  of  these  disaiier^  there  voold 
be  <<  a  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place;*' 
and  conftision  no  longer  usurp  the  throne  of  order,  neat* 
ness  and  regularity.  Whenaver  an  implement  is  taken 
from  itspla[ce  for  use,  the  words  must  be  vividly  impres- 
ed  on  the  mind,  *'  you  must  not  lose  it— you  suu^sot  for- 
get it!" 

And  who  doubts  the  possibUity  of  attainby  this?  Some 
persons  forget,  kahUuaUy,  and  lose,  habitually;  bat  if  ha- 
bit has  brought  these  evils  upon  them,  then  it  may  also 
remove  them;  or  at  least  it  might  have  prevented  them, 
if  an  early  determination  to  the  oontiary  had  been  adopt- 
ed. Habit  «<  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  chaisi, '- 
let  it  then  hare  a  right  direcUon  at  the  outset.  Be  ddtr- 
mined  to  do  a  thing,  and  you  need  not  fear  of  ncceas.— 
ultimately,  if  not  now.  The  most  perfect  pcoman  I  ercr 
knew»  haul  a  distorted  and  crippled  hand—- and  the  moit 
accomplisheil  Grecian  orator,  when  yoeng,  was  hump- 
backed, lop-shouldered,  and  had  to  talk  widi  pebbles  in 
his  mouth  to  correct  his  mumbling  voice.  Sir  Isaac  Nev- 
ton  said  that  whatever  he  hail  attained  was  by  perseve- 
rance and  close  application,  and  not  by  any  eminent  pow- 
ers of  mind  which  he  posseased.  Who  then  need  dei- 
psur?  A  Heabjes. 

Blasttxo  Rock Some  time  since  it  was  staled  io 

some  newspaper  that  the  electric  battery  was  applied  in 
igniting  the  powder  in  blasting  rock,  and  this  was  much 
more  safe  and  expeditious  than  the  old  plan.  What  ii 
thcf  modue  operandi  ?  for  instance  the  siie  of  the  battery 
and  the  wire  used  for  a  conductor,  &c. 

MoRUS  MuLTiCATTLis.— It  has  been  stated  by  some,  that 
the  moms  multicaulls  is  not  adapted  to  the  sitccessful  cnl- 
tii'ation  of  the  silk  worm;  that  worms  fed  on  it,  are  not 
so  healthy  as  those  fed  on  other  varieties  of  the  D)ull>er- 
ry.  Is  it  so  f  What  variety  (from  experience,;  a  now 
considered  beet  ? 

Answers  to  the  abore  inquh-ies,  will  confer  a  fsTorOo 
one,  and  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  many  of  J^"i"!^' 
scribers.    Ltxinghn,  if.  C,  Sept,  2,  1844.     C  Mocs. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMB  AWARDED 
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CATTLE — Class  I — Best  of  any  breed, 
fiia»-Be«t  S  years  old,  to  George  Vailj  Troy,  <<  Meteor," 

ISD-Bett  9  yefttB  old,  to  C.  P.  Cronby,  Watervliet,  <'  Osceola," 

|1»— Best  Tcarlinc,  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Westchester  couDly, 

•<3lsitos,"  #10— Best  ball  calf,  to  Coming  dc  Sotham,  Albany, 

«Po«aria,"  #6. 
Co«»-Be9t  3  years  old,  to  Jamea  Lennox,  Poughkeepsie, 

"Bed  Lady,"  #90— Best  9  years  old,  to  £.  P.  Prentice,  Albany. 

|t^— Best  yearliag.  to  Duncan  Robinson,  Fishkill,  #10— Best 

calf,  to  B.  L.  Pell,  relham  Farm,  #6. 

Class  II — Durham  Cattle. 
Bvllt— 1st,  to  George  Vail's  "Meteor,"  #l&— ad,  to  D.  D. 
Ckrapbell's  "  Botterdam,"  Schenectady,  #10— 3d,  to  R.  Doitfild 
ioa's  **  Prince  Albert,"  Red  Hook,  Diploma. 


Diploma. 

it's  "  Osceola."  #10— 2d,  to 

I,  to  Wm.  Salisbury's  *•  Sir 


Tm  wMTt  o<4— 1st,  to  C.  F.  Crosby 
Geoi«eTail's  "Syramclry,"  #&-a4l, 
Peter,"  Catskill,  Diploma. 

YcstImc*— 1st.  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Sing-Sing,  #10— 2d,  to  J. 
F.  Sbcar  High  difft  #5— 8d,  to  James  Lennox,  Diploma. 

BuU  Cs/Mt— Isi,  to  C.  N.  Bement,  Albany,  #6— 2d,  to  George 
Tail,  Dlj^oma. 

C«i»-l8t,  to  J  F.  Sheaf,  #15— 2d,  to  George  VaiPs  "  Victo- 
ria,"  #10— 8d,  to  J.  F.  Sheaf,  Diploma. 

Two^tsroU  Heiftn—Hty  to  B.  P.  Prentice's  "  Nell,"  #10— 
fd,  to  B.  P.  Premice's  »*  Kslerville,"  #6-3d,  to  D.  B.  Fuller's 
•^Ticiorit,"  Hyde  Park,  Diploma. 

rcsrlia£*—lsi»  to  George  Dakin,  Dutchess  county,  #I0-2d, 
to  D.  D.  Oami^Ui  #»— 8^  to  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  Diploma. 

ir«</«r  Calves— 1st,  to  George  Vail,  #5— 3d  to  C.  N.  Bemem, 
riploma. 

Class  Til— Hereford  Cattle. 

All  the  premiums  in  this  class  were  awarded  to  Messrs  Cor- 
iinf  &  Sotham,  Albany,  to  wit:  For  2  years  old  bull,  Edwin, 
llO-for  ball  calf,  Pomaria,  ##-for  cows,  1st,  to-  Aslon  Beau- 
!y,  #1»;  5d,  to  Victoria,  #10;  3d,  to  Perfection,  Diploma—for 
Svearsold  heifer,  Mary,  #10;  for  yearling  heifers,  1st,  to  Lilly, 
|(;  to3fiiggie,  toI.  Transactions. 

Class  IV^^Devon  Cattle, 
To  t.  F.  'Allen,  Black  Bock,  for  best  bull  calf,  #5. 
For  best  cow,  1st,  to  D.  B.  Lent,  Poughkeepsie,  #l^-2d,  to  L 
F.  Allen,  #10. 

Class  Y—Ayrakire  Cattle. 
For  best  boll,  1st,  to  Joel  Rathbone,  Albuny,  #15— 2d,  to  C. 
N.  Beawnt,  #10l  ,  ^,         „     . 

The  Camnittec  also  awarded  a  premium  of  #15  to  Mr.  Ar- 
cfaibaJd  of  Montreal,  for  his  Ayrshire  bull.  Sir  Walter  bcoil. 

For6e8C€«w,  1st,  to  Thomas  Ellison,  New  Windsor,  #15— 
9i,  to  Joel  Batbbone,  #10— Sd,  to  Cornelius  Dubois,  Pongh* 
kceHk,  voL  Tnnsaciions. 

Class  VI--Gfrac2s  Cattle. 
Eoe  best  9  years  old  heifer,  to  Duncan  Robinson,  Fishkill,  #5 
— 3i  Bad  Id,  to  J.  F.  Sheaf.  Foushkeepsie,  #3  and  Diploma. 
Class  VII— iVotu^  Cattle. 
For  best  c«fr,  1st,  to  R.  Donaldson,  #19— 9d,  toR.  L.  Pell,  #8 
— «i,  to  2.  Pratt,  Greene  county,  toI.  Transactions.    A  vol.  of 
TkeaaaaioBS  wiia  awarded  to  Heaekiah  Smith,  Greene  county, 
faff  bis  Native  ball;  and  a  premium  of  #3  to  John  G.  Parker, 
PeBgUneptle.  for  his  Native  calf 

WOJRKIHG  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 
For  lest  pair,  Ut,  lo  Luther  Comsiock,  Oneida,  #15— 2d,  to 
base  Doly,  CUntoa  Hollow,  #lO-3d.  lo  H.  D.  Grant,  Ame- 
ma,  vol  T»uaetioas^-4th,  to  F.  W.  Akin,  Greenbosb,  Dip. 
It  3  yoke  oxea,  l«t,  to  James  S.  and  Wm.  Wadswortb,  Gen- 
#]5-ftl,  to  D.  B.  Ftaller,  Hyde  Park,  #10.     - 
M  yoke  oxen  from  one  town,  1st,  to  D.  B.  Fuller,  J.  w . 
jrtEUaa  Butler,  Thomas  Allen  and  John  Travcr,  Hyde 
Paik  aA 
~  It  1  yUrs  old  steers,  1st,  to  Charles  Wescott,  Fishkill,  #15 
toi.  W.Wheeler,  Hyde  Park,  #10.    ^^,    ^    ^  ^,^ 
:  yearliBf  steers,  to  Dr.  Vandeburgh,  Rhinebeck,  #10. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Beat  pair.  1st.  lo  George  Mills,  Livingston  connly,  #«>--?*. 
J»7hoB0sbwift,  Amenia,  #l5-3d,to  A.  M.Underhilll,  Clinton 
•  lislkrw.  #I<^-4tb,  to  Duguid  &  Candee,  Onondaga,  Diploma. 

Best  tit  ox,  1st,  to  D.  D  Campbell,  #15-2d,  to  Duncan  Rob. 
iasoa,  #10— 3d,  to  Dnguid  tc  Candee,  vol.  TrAnsactions. 

Bettbtbtiier,  1st,  to  BUrtinns  Calkins,  Chenango  county, 
#i*-«l,  to  Walter  Wakeman,  North  East,  #10-3d,  to  Dr.  Van- 
debar^  voL  Tnuisaelions. 

HORSES. 

Best  Bunion  over  4  yc^rs  old,  1st,  to  Wm.  Salisbury')  •«►- 
3*,  to  Joka  Gnrenfleld,  Newbnrgh,  #10-3d,  to  Hilas  K«»<nng, 
Aomia,  #«  and  vol.  Transactions— 4th,  to  A  J.  Skidmore 
FUiikiU,  #4  and  Diploma. 

Best  3  years  old  Stallion,  1st,  to  Calvert  Canficld,  Pleasant 
TsHey,  #15— 2d,  to  Jacob  Duncan,  Union  Vale,  #10— 3U,  to  Job 
fiiMOB,  Wasbiogton,  #6. 

The  Committee  on  Staliions  made  the  following  s|iecia1 
•wards:  to  David  B.  Haight,  Dutchess  county,  810;  Aaron 
Itiley,  Clierry  Valley,  #6  ana  Diploma;  Edward  Long,  Cam 
Iridge,  #6;  to  David  Long,  as  groom,  #5:  and  Diplomus  u 


to 


Benj:  Pettit,  Oneida  county ;  L.  W.  Ten  Broeck,  Columblo  co.  j 
Samuel  Verplank,  Fishkill. 

Best  Breeding  Mare  and  Colt,  1st,  to  Josiah  Williams,  Pough- 
keepsie, #20— 2d^  to  Isaac  T.  Frost,  #10— 3d,  no  Thomas  Dea- 
rin,  Poughkeepsie,  Diploma.  The  Committee  also  awarded  #10 
to  S.  C.  Roe,  and  Diplomas  to  P.  Lyon,  Washington,  and  Moses 
Clark. 

Best  pair  Matched  Farm  Horses,  1st,  to  Allen  B.  Stockholm, 
Fishkill,  #10— 2d.  to  Philip  Vanderbelt,  Fishkill,  vol.  Trans. 

Best  pair  Matched  Horses,  Ist,  to  Wm.  Landon,  Albany,  #10 
— 2d,  to  Wm.  A.  Davis,  Poughkeepsie,  vol  Transactions — 3d,  to 
J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  Diploma. 

Best  Single  Horse,  1st,  lo  De  Witt  Hasbrouek,  Orange  county. 
#10— 2d,  to  Duguid  fc  Candee,  vol.  Transactions.  Volumes  or 
Transactions  were  also  awarded  to  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Cox- 
aackie  j  Samuel  Townsend;  Orange  county,  and  Benjamin  Van 
Voast. 

MULES. 

Second  best  pair,  to  Nathan  Colman,  Poughkeepsie,  #10. 

SHEEP— Cr.Ass  I— Long  Wooled. 

Best  Buck,  1st,  to  L.  D.  Clift,  Carmcl,  #10— 2d,  to  Thomas 
Dnnn,  Albany,  #5— 3d,  to  Nathaniel  Halleck,  Milton,  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes,  1st,  to  L.  D.  Clift,  #10— 2d,  to  Edward 
Halleck,  Milton,  #5— 3d,  to  Henry  Mesier,  Fishkill,  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  6  lambs,  to  Willet  Colver,  Hyde  Park,  #5. 

Class  Il^Middle  Woolcd. 

Best  buck,  1st,  to  Isaac  Foster,  Hillsdale,  #10— 2d,  to  J.  McD. 
Mclntyrc,  Albany.  #6— 3d,  to  S.  &  J.  Wait,  Orange  co..  Dip. 

Best  i)en  of  3  ewes,  Ist,  to  S.  &  J.  Wait,  #10— 2d,  to  J.  McD. 
Mclntyrc,  #5— 3d,  to  Edward  Halleck,  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  5  lambs,  to  D.  B.  Haight,  #6. 

Class  III— Fine  WooUd, 

Soson*— Best  bucks,  1st,  to  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon,  #10— 
2d,  to  Abiier  Brown,  North  East,  #5— 3d,  to  Samuel  H.  Church, 
Vernon,  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes,  1st,  to  Walter  Wakeman,  North  East, 
#10— 2d,  to  Samuel  H.  Church,  #6— 3d,  to  ^.  B.  Crocker,  Ver- 
non, Diploma. 

Jtfertnocs— Best  buck,  1st,  (o  H.  B.  Randall,  Cortland  Village, 
#10— 2d,  to  H.  &  J.  Cariienicr,  Poushl^eepsie,  #5. 

Best  3  ewes,  1st  and  2d,  to  H.  S.  Randall,  #10  and  #5— 3d,  to 
H.  9c  I.  Carpenter,  Poughkeepsie,  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  5  lambs,  lo  Rawson  Harmon,  Jr.  Wheatland,  #5. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Best,  to  J.  McD.  Mclntyrc,  #i0— 2d,  to  D.  W.  Elting,  New 
Paliz,  #5— 3d,  to  J.  C.  Hivilaud,  Dutchess  co.,  vol.  Trans. 

SHEEP  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Best  fine  wooled  buck,  Isi,  to  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  LitchAeld 
county.  Conn  ,  Silver  Mrdal— 2d,  to  Stephen  At  wood,  Litchfield 
county.  Conn.,  2  vols.  Transactions. 

Best  3  fine  wooled  ewes,  to  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Conn.,  Silver 
Medal. 

SWINE. 

Best  boar,  Ist,  to  Benj.  H.  Hart,  Lagrange,  #10— 2d,  to  James 
Lenox,  #5— 3d,  to  C.  F.  Crosby,  Diploma. 

Best  sow,  1st,  to  W.  A.  S.  North,  Duanesburgh.  #10— 2d,  to 
W.T.  Hulscr  Blooming  Grove,  #5-3d,  to  Tlios.  T.  Doty,  Beek- 
man.  Diploma 

Best  lot  of  pigs,  1st,  to  D.  B.  Lent,  #5^2d,  to  Thos.  T-  Doiy, 
Diploma. 

The  Committee  commend  a  boar  and  sow  of  Neapolitan 
breed,  offered  by  C  N.  Bement,  and  a  Leicester  hour  of  John 
Wilkinson. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

Best  Plow,  let,  to  Howard  Delano,  Mottville,  Onon.  co.,  #15 
—2d,  to  Thomas  D.  Burrs  11,  Geneva,  Siiell  Wheeled  Plow,  sSil- 
ver  Medal— Sd,  to  W.  U.  Chase,  Amsterdam,  #5— 4lb,  to  M.  D 
9c  T.  H.  Codding,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

For  Gang  Plow,  to  Thomas  Wiard,  East  Avon,  #15. 

For  best  Dynamometer,  lo  W.  U.  Cliase,  #15— 2d,  to  T.  D. 
Burrall,  Geneva,  #7— Sd,  Mr.  Seymour,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 

Diploma.  _..      ^       „       «    , 

Best  Fnrm  Wagon,  9d  premium  to  Wm.  Cox,  Stamford,  vol. 
Transactions.  , ^ 

Best  Horse  Cart,  to  John  Wilkinson,  Union  Vale.  #5. 

Best  Horse  Rake,  Ist,  to  Gustavus  White,  Middldield,  #5^ 
2d,  to  Wm.  B.  Stoddard,  Moravia,  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  Grain  Cradle,  to  David  Flanders,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  #3. 

Best  ha  If  doz.  Hay  Forks,  lo  Taylor,  Buttolph  A  Co.,  West 
Stockholm,  Diploma.  _ 

Best  Dung  Forks,  lo  Taylor^  Buttolph  k.  Co  ,  vol.  Trans. 

Best  Harrow,  to  John  Wilkinson,  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  Fanning  Mill,  1st,  to  Isaac  T.  Grant,SchHghlicoke,  Silver 
Medal— 2d,  to  David  Bryan,  North  East,  voL  Tnus.— 3d,  to  E. 
Dodae,  Watertown.  Diploma. 

Best  Threshing  Machine,  1st,  to  J.  A.  Taplin,  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  #lb— 9d,  lo  S.  S.  Allen,  Poughkeepsie,  \'ol.  Transactions— 
3d,  lo  A.  Wheeler  fc  Brothers,  Chutham,  Diploma. 

Rest  Straw  Cutter,  1st,  to  Win.  Hove y,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Silver  Medal— 2d,  to  Stephen  Armstrong,  Poughkeepsie,  foK 
Traiuactions— 3d,  to  Thos.  P.  Thorn,  Fishkill,  Diploma. 

Best  Cheese  Press,  to  Egbert  Dodge,  Watcriown,  #3. 

Kesl  Field  Roller,  to  T.  D.  Burrall,  Diplonm. 

Best  Corn  Sheller,  to  Flancif  N  Siniihj'Kinderhook,  Dip. 

Best  Bee  Palace,  to  .M.  O.  Uemmlngton,  Cayuga  co.,  Dip. 

Rest  Bee  Hive,  to  K.  Town  ley.  New  Yoik,  #5.  _ 

Best  Harvesting  Machine,  lo  Geoigc  Easterly,  Heart  PratriC, 
..iskonsan,  Diploma.  .  .  .  .  «     . 

Best  Model  of  Hay  Press,  1st,  to  Dednck  A  Brothers,  Clavcr- 
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•ek,  yoL  TirftM«eti«ikt--9d|  to  J.  H.  P.  O.  Telftrton,  Poufli- 
bM^Me,  Dipt  00a . 

Best  Rut  Shemrt;  to  B.  Bonedlet,  OeaoMO,  Diploma. 

Boot  Wathini  Mkehine,  to  Jooeph  C.  Kich,  P»nfieldt  Dip. 

Boot  Clovor  ■achinei  to  Wheeler  k  Brother«i  Columbia  co., 
roL  TraDMetioas. 

Boot  Clover  Oatberer,  to  Benj.  N.  Hurt.  Dlptona« 

Best  Apple  Drier,  to  Oustavus  Whke,  Diploma. 

Beat  Cnom,  to  Derid  Dekia,  Piae  Plains,  Diploma. 

Beat  Caltiyator  Plow,  to  B.  Langdoni  Troy,  96. 

Bett  Stump  Bfachlae,  to  R.  H.  Halt,  Owego,  (Silver  Hcdal. 

DAIRY. 


Best  Cheese,  ist,  to  M.  P.  k,  O.  Allen,  Dnanesburgb,  #1*— ad, 
to  A.  L.  Fish,  Litehlleld,  Silver  Medal. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Best,  to  Joel  Woodworib,  Watertowa,  #1»— 9d,  to  Wm.  E. 
White,  Waltoa,  910— Id,  to  Alfred  Fitch,  Riga,  Diploma. 

SILK. 

Bast  Manufactured  Silk,  1st,  to  George  Gents,  agent  for  Mur- 
ry  A  Co.,  Paterson,  N  J.  990— 3d,  to  Clark  ATery/Madison  co., 
S  lbs.  sewing,  9l<>-~'Sd,  to  Miss  nana  ret  ta  Hutchinson,  Long 
Island,  9<^—4tb.  to  Wm.  Thomas,  Col.  co.,  Diploma. 

Best  Keeled  Silk,  1st,  to  Ruth  S.  Carey,  Saratoga  co.,  9)0— 
Sd,  to  Ira  Howland,  Pleasant  Talley,  9»— ad,  to  C.  B.  Cable, 
Constantia,  Diploma. 

Best  Cocoons,*  ist,  to  Ira  Howland,  9 10->9d,  to  Palmer  Cook, 
Red  Hook,  9^—3^1  to  J-  C.  Church,  Fougbkeepsie,  Diploma. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  Woolen  Carpels,  1st,  3d  and  Sd,  to  C.  M.  Pelton,  Poogh- 
kecpsie,  9*1  9^  and  99* 

Best  Rag  Carpets,  1st,  to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tower,  Amenia,  $^— 
9d,  to  Mrs.  James  Ryan,  New  Paltz,  99— id,  to  J.  Palmer, 
Poughkeepsie,  9i> 

Best  Woolen  Cloth,  1st,  to  Scofield,  Capron  A  Co.,  Walden, 
9*— Sd,  to  J.  Bowrn,  Pleasant  Valley,  94— 3d,  to  Titus,  Sweet 
A  Co.  Dutch.  CO.  9<. 

Best  Carpet  Coverlet.  1st,  to  Philip  P.  Knapp,  Beekman,  94 
~9d,  to  Philip  Duboi8,New-Palt|,  9S--3d)  to  Israel  Hall,  Fish- 
kill,  9^ 

Best  Woolen  Blanket,  to  Norman  Culver,  Arcadia,  96. 

Best  Linen  Sewing  Thread,  Isl,  to  Peter  Crispel,  Jr.  Ulster 
CO.,  99— 3d,  to  Norman  Culver.  91' 

Best  Lineo  D^uper,  1st  ana  3d  to  Mrs.  Russell,  Lebanon 
Springs.  9«  and  94— 8d  to  Peter  Crispel,  Jr.  93. 

Best  Linen,  Ist  lo  Mrs.  Russell,  95— Sd  to  Peter  Crispel,  Jr. 
94-SdtoD.W.  Elting.  Ulster  co  93. 

Best  Linen  Knit  StocEings,  let  to  Mrs.  Freelore  Arnold,  Qua- 
ker Hill,  99— 3d  to  Peter  Crispel,  Jr.  91— Sd  to  Mrs.  Vincent 
M.  Townsend,  Diploma.    « 

Best  Cotton  Knit  Stockings,  Ist  3d  and  3d  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Thompson,  Ponebkeepsie,  93,  91  and  Diploma. 

Best  Woolen  Knit  Stockinn,  Ist  to  S.  Bassett,  North  East, 
93— 3d  and  3d  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Washburn,  Union  Vale,  91  and 
Diploma. 

Best  Tow  Cloth.  1st  ».o  Peter  Crispel.  91. 

Best  Hearth  Rugs,  Ist  toChas.  M.  Pelton,  Poughkeepsie,  95 
-  9d  to  Nancy  Hull,  Lexington  Heights,  94— 3d  to  Lydia  Peck, 
Lexington  Heichls,  93. 

Best  Flannel,  1st  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Henry,  Lowvlllc,  96. 

VEGETABLES. 
Best  Celery,  to  Robert  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  9^ 
Bast  Caulinower,  to  Samuel  Curry,  Poughkeepsie,  93. 
Best  Turneps,  to  Michael  Kan^,  gardener  of  John  A.  De  Groif. 
Byde  Park,  91.  ' 

Best  Carrots,  to  John  B.  Jame*,  Rhinebeck,  91. 
Rest  Beets,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  91. 
Best  Parsneps.  to  W.  Hnrrocks,  Hyde  Park,  91. 
Best  Cabbage,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  91. 
Best  Tomatoes,  to  K.  L.  Pell,  91. 
Best  Egg  Plants,  to  John  B.  James,  9 1. 
Best  Onions,  to  Joseph  T.  Adriance,  Poughkeepsie,  91. 
Best  Lima  Beans,  to  Joseph  T.  Adriance,  91. 

Sest  Double  Parsley,  to  Michael  Kane,  91. 
est  Sqqashes.  toR.  L.  Pell.  91. 

Largest  Pumpkin,  to  John  Townsend,  Hyde  Park,  91. 

Best  Seed  Corn,  to  J.  F.  Osborn,  Port  Byron,  91. 

Best  Table  Potatoes,  1st  to  W.  Horrocks,  93— 3d  to  Samuel 
Carry,  91. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  for  Celery  to  Samuel  Mitchell, 
Poughkeepsie— to  W.  Ha r rock  for  Turneps  and  for  fine  speci- 
men of  Green  Peas— to  Michael  Kane,  for  Orange  Carrots— to 
J.  F.  Adriance,  Poughkeepsie.  for  White  Carrots  and  for  best 
collection  of  various  kinds  or  beeta— to  Nathan  Colman,  for 
beautiful  specimens  of  White  Onions— to  N.  Sbephnrd,  for  Li- 
ma  Beans— to  D.  B.  Fuller,  for  8  varieties  of  Squashes— to  A. 
I.  Downing,  for  Seedling  Rhubarb— to  Robert  Kelly,  for  Vegeta- 
ble Ofster. 

Volumes  of  Transactions  were  awarded  to  Joseph  F.  Adri- 
ance for  Cuba  Pumnkins,  19  ft-om  one  seed,  weighing  776*  lbs. 
—to  Hamilton  Morrison,  Montgomery,  for  13  varieties  of  Pou- 
toes— to  Mrs.  Verplanck,  Fishkill  Landing,  for  several  fine 
heads  of  Lettuce— to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  New-Tork.  for 
Okra  and  Cucumbers. 

FRUIT. 
For  gieaust  wieiy  of  Table  Apples,  ist  to  A.  J.  DotrBing 


A  C«.  Yfowhorgli,  9*—^  to  John  R.  Comstoek,  WttkinctM  *« 
-•d  to  J.  F.  oSon,  Port  Byron,  voL  TraMBCiioasr^''^ 

For  IS  best  Table  Apples,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  Peibaa,  ii. 

For  ffreatoat  variety  of  Table  Pears,  1st  to  A.  J.  fhw^at  k 
Co.  9>-4dto  Wm.  Raid,  Murray  Hill,  voL  Traasadioaii 

Voiomes  ofTraasactioM  were  awarded  to  A.  J.  Dowalnik 
Co.  for  greatost  variety  of  Winter  Pear»— to  Alex.  H.  flndik 
Hyde  Park,  for  beat  13  Qaiacea— to  Mrs.  A.  Tborac,  S^odset 
for  best  13  Pcachea— to  A.  J.  Downing  A  Co.  for  best  H  Plgni 
—to  W.  North,  PoogjhkacMie,  for  best  Sbunebes Native  Onw« 
—to  Robert  Donaldson,  Biytbebood,  for  best  6  hoackes  Foit!^ 
Orapea. 

A  Diploma  and  ft  waa  awarded  to  Hoses  Homphreri  Pouh- 
keepaic,  a  colored  maa,  SO  years  old,  for  ine  s|«ciBnuof 

Orapea.  

FLOWERS. 

For  greatest  variety,  1st  to  BUa  Verplanck,  FlslikiQ,  |f- 
9d  to  W.  Harrock,  9A 

I    For  Floral  Ornaments,  1st  to  Wm.  Prince  k  Co  TlDiluot  8S 
— td  to  Miss  Oarretsott,  Rhinebeck,  93.  — — vi* 

For  Dahlias,  1st  to  J.  M.  Thoibom  k  Co.  Kew-Toik,  |»-sd 
to  J.  B.  James,  Rhinebeck,  9*— ^^  to  Messrs  Finer,  Flmhisf,  toI 
Transactions— 4th  to  Mr.  Swift,  Poughkeepsie,  Diplomt.  Oti 
cretionaij— 9S  to  Mr.  Van  Waggoner,  PooiJikeepsie,  sod  |1  to 
Samuel  Mitchell,  Poughkeepsie. 

For  Green  Rouse  Plants,  1st  to  John  N.  Starryuat,  Br4e 
Park,  vol.  Transactions—^  to  J.  Charran,  Poo^eepsie,  Diy 

PLOWING   MATCH. 

First  premium  to  Wm.  H.  Warrall,  Poughkeepsie,  |l»-9d  to 
Peter  F.  Procius,  Kinderhook,  913— 3d  to  Valentiae  HallecL. 
9lO-4tb  to  E.  B.  Smith,  Poagbkeepsie,  96-^Rk  to  Eliu  We^ 
tervelt,  Pooghkeepaie,  Diplonna. 

The  Committee  awarded  nrixea  of  93  each,  to  Joba  Ikj,  of 
Lithgow,  and  James  East  of  Pooghkeepaie  as  the  best  plovmeo. 

IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  George  Geddes,  Oooodnraco. 
for  an  improved  Harrow— to  Roswell  H.  Ball,  Oire(o,  for  t 
Stump  Extractor— to  Wm.  Hpvey,  Worcester,  Bfa»t.  for  hii 
Straw  Cutter- to  I.  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  for  a  Fkaniof  Mil: 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 
Kttdle  Work—To  Mrs.  Tockerman,  70  years  old,  for  a  Om- 
terpane,  99— to  1^  Witt  C.  Thomas  for  superior  voolea  Mit- 
tens, 93— to  J.  G.  Wood,  Glorerville,  for  a  spectineaor  buct 
sktn  Mittens  and  ladies'  Moccasins,  99— to  Mrs.  Polly  B.  Wo- 
cott,  Greenfield,  for  Counterpane,  9t— to  Miss  JolttBU  Har- 
ley,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  specimen  of  embroidery  nredle  vork, 
99— and  Diplomas  to  Mrs.  J.  Reynolds  for  an  eoibroidere<i  Ta- 
ble Cover;  to  Miss  Eliza  R.  Daries  for  raised  Wonted  Work. 
to  Miss  Frances  M.  Kirbr,  Watertown,  for  a  beaoiifal  Work 
Bag;  to  Miss  Akin,  Dutchess  co.  for  an  elaiaat  ipeeimeiiti 
.  needle  work. 

'    F!our—To  E.  S.  Beach  k  Co.  Akron  Mills,  Ohio,  for  1  mi 
barrel  of  flour.  Diploma— to  Philip  Garbutt,  Wbeailaad.  x  Y. 
.for  a  bttttr  barrel  of  floor  93— to  John  Willliaffli,  Rocbr«»r 
for  I  he  btst  bnirel  of  flour  ^6. 

'    Diplomas  were  awarded  to  Miss  McDonald,  Poo^hitecpsif  ir 

I  a  beautifnl  speeimeo  of  Wax  Imitation  of  Fruit;  toCooitock 

'and  Johnson  of  Rome,  for  a  splendid  assortment  of  Ganin 

Tools ;  to  Lewis  Weiham^  Poughkeepsie,  for  twoelMset  Piano 

Fortes;  to  Maurice  Cunningham,  gardener  of  R.  L.  Pell.  E»4-; 

(to  Charles  Roome,  New- York,  for  a  specimen  of  the  applicalioQ 

of  Coal  Tar  as  a  paint;  to  James  Vail,  PotighbeeptK,  for  an 

Artificial  Grotto:  to  Miss  Mary  Sherwood,  Fishkill,  for  one  Di- 

I  vaa  and  three  Gilt  Frames;  to  John  M.  Setcham,  for  8  slabs  of 

jfiue  white  and  clouded  Marble  from  the  quarries  of  Dorer, Dot 

'co.;  to  Gifford  and  Sherman,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  speeimeo  of 

ground  Dye-wood  in  jars;  to  Jared  Gray,  PooebkeeptJe»  f« 

beautiful  specimens  of  Hair  Work;  to  Elisha  M.  Hsler,  Poofh- 

I  keepsie,  for  a  handsome  specimen  of  fancy  Brick:  to  Peter  CriS' 

,  pelf  jr.,  for  a  specimen  of  Flax;  to  Augustus  Tharer,  Valdeo 

Bridge,  for  a  Columbian  Pump:  Peter  Van  Miet,  Newburth.for 

I  a  specimen  of  Cooiierage;  to  Hiram  Pierce,  CooperftovB;  for  9 

I  beautiful  specimen  of  Penmanship:  to  Geo.  R.  Harmon.  Jr</ 

Wheatland,  for  S«  rarteties  of  Wheat  in  the  ear  toJoboR. 

Stu^vesant,  Hyde  Park,  for  S  Top  Knot  Fowls,  remarkable  foi 

I  laymg  eggs  the  whole  year  without  Imermissioa;  toB.  J.HareSi 

Hastioss.  for  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  Wheat  in  the  can  toRos 

I  sell  Comstoek,  Washington,  for  Seedling  Apples  and  Pears:  to 

Noah  Gridley,  Amenia,  for  two  pairs  Sad  Irons;  to  Afaram  Foo 

da,  Poughkeepsie,  for  samplrs  of  Tooth  Wash,  Tooth  Powdn« 

and  Tooth  Paste;  to  Anson  Barhydt,  CoL  co.  for  3  modete  of 

Bee  Hives  and  Bee  House. 

Moav/Ml«reo— Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  Middlesex  Co 
Lowell,  Mass.  for  a  splendid  aasortment  of  Broadeloths,  Csoei 
meres  and  fancy  Woolens,  J.  Gleasoa,  ageat;  to  Archibsltf 
Winter,  Roundout,  for  a  apecimen  of  Shoes  msde  by  a  maciuv 
,  trom  one  piece  of  leather  without  a  seam;  to  Z.  Pratt  a  Co 
Prattsville,  for  4  sides  of  Spanish  leather,  sweated  sad  taoDf^ 
in  6  months  in  hemlock,  in  the  common  mode:  to  Wation  aD<^ 
Dwi|ht,  Windham,  for  4  sides  of  slaughtered  Sole  LeKtb«r,taD 
ned  m  hemlock  in  ih  months,  in  the  usual  mode;^  to  Wm.  >^ii 
9on,  Pooghkeepaie,  for  a  Ledger  in  elccaot  Russia  bindmg;,t' 
Joseph  Laubach,  MIddletown,  Penn.  for  an  Iron  Beroirrs; 
Hearth;  to  John  C.  Chambers,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  beaotiro 
Row  Boat:  to  G.  M.  Vclle,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  Hat  loftsr) 
D.  Myers,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  Pomp  and  Block;  to  ™-^*^ 
Poughkeepsie,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Mahogany  Grained  Doori 
to  R.  O.  Holmes,  Ponghkeepaie,  for  a  beantUbl  set  of  irtificial 
Teeth;  to  Beraard  Skmner,  Poagbkeepsie,  for  a  beautifnl  aye 
cimea  9t  Buck  skin;  to  Granger  and  Todd|  Oneida  co.  for  a  H^ 
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Job  sf  flbM  Vtrc;  lo  T1i«b»*  ProaMr,  Neir-York,  far  a 
^«ilal  nrittT  of  Poralatn  Bnilooi:  to  MohIt,  Howard  * 
Co.  raitkktanic,  (dTipKiiaeiii  af  Solid  Head  Fin;  to  Filr- 
.^11.  mUB  II  Co.  F(niihkee|B(«,forii>gclii>niaoflba  umc;  to 
K.  Msnc,  RoebHtfT,  tnr  an  elennllT  Innod  Blanli  Lcd(er,  ta 
MbEikI,  FsoitakeBinte,  for  ■  Manlirut  >[ieclintD  of  BodIi;  tg 
lln.  WW^I,  PaoEhkHpiie,  tat  a  RIBe;  to  Alex.  B«i  for  Ame- 
rttaBmaatrticloredBrmMliCai— ■-- 

Cirtifa  mi  Slaigii-Diploma 
arpt.it,  fci  Carriagn  and  Sleiiih 


1  H.  Wood,  PoDth- 
*,  WhilmT.Fougb- 
vej  Palmer,  Poogh- 

it)^',"ran  (or"I  Alt  Tiel"  Sio.es,  fs: 

h,  Lociwood  *  Co.  Troy,  for  4  family  anil  1  bolel  Slovi 

for  c«l*r  wood,  tl.  ami  Diplomai  were  awarded  taj.  T.Ui 


ElOTA-Ts  Wa(er  Jt  Hi 


,t  Co.  RhiDebeckj  for  one  Hove 

niB«»,  Ponihkeeiisie,  fir  a  cttokinn  etoTes:  to  Low  &  Bradley, 
PaacURptie,  for  1  tlsiei;  to  Oeorie  SinithiDD,  Pousbktepiie, 
far  »  Caokiag  Clo«t;  to  W.  O  Jenki.  Albany,  for  a  Parlor  CoFii 

Slore-.loJameaRolib,  Peekikill.  fora  c—--' ■  "■  •>    t, 

C.  SIaii(hi«buiEh,  Puoibkeepair,  for  a 


StHf  JVulian — To  Wm.  Dclanef,  CaDTethniy,  tlK  lo  W.  Q. 
Soriawl,  l.ilUe  FalU,  «3;  lo  E,  P.  Cusbmaa,  TroT,  «S. 

Apremism  of  tJ  irai  a  warded  loJohn  WllkiDion,  Union 

Vil«,  fori  ipednien  of  Cbriitaliied  Map'eSuEai;  to  A-' 

Meoealr,  W«i  Tioy,  for  two  Cbarcb  Belli,  weinbiniCl. 

liU  Ibi.,  iritbinipTaied  cui  iron  lokea,  and  I  t'l<lta  Sieam- 
teat  Brll  wii(biD|  m  lt».,  ofbeaaliful  lone  and  Snitb;  to  John 
DallTT,  TrBTi  'of  •  "ne  (pecimen  of  cnl  Tobaoeo,  tS;  1'  ~' 
Baa  14.  aailh.  New  Paltl,  (or  a  Rne  IpeciDien  of  Harnc 
Top  Laiker,  fK  to  Wn.  U.  Elaigbl,  Hyda  Faik,  for  a 
DTBn,BBd  bwiiiful  apeelnxDi  of  lio  Coffee  Urm  ai 
Pdu.  a::  loO.W.  t.  Brownaon,  AmtMrdam,  3  kiailiof  6 
BdBrnbn,  «1;  la  KedrlFk  and  Brolben,  CUserack, 

rireEuapcfl:  to  Wm.Roze,Ftiilada1iihia,rora  boof  ip _. 

machbe,  Ter^naenLaui.  fS;  to  G  pnpili  of  tbe  In.IlturiDa  for 
itefiW,  New-roTk,  fort  apecimeni  of  Willow  Work  Irom 
unerioB  wtllsm,  preienled  by  I.  K.  Horn,  ffi;  I"  Jobn  C. 
&11,  FiUabniBb,  for  *  aampla  orbeaaiifnl  Timolby  Seed,  fl. 

There  ma  ■  mod  bmaliful  carpet  Mnl  by  Ur>.  G.  Ml- 
IDX,  of  CantOD,  81. 1«wrei>CB  coudtjt,  which  frDm  amii- 
direelion,  did  DOt  m'ne  m  time  tot  Uie  Fiir.  Thi(  if  ■ 
mitlei  Of  Ttgrtt,  nol  leu  BO  (□  others  than  lo  the  lad;  lo 
«hom  it  belong.  It  was  rataiaed  for  a  hw  ilaya  and 
nbibitod  al  the  ball  ot  the  Slate  Asricullural  Boeiely  in 
Ihii  citj,  tui  ma,  by  all  who  aiw  it,  pronounced  a  moif 
nperii  orftde.  It  ml  wrought  by  Mrt.  Minor  daring 
her  hoon  ot  telnm  from  houiehold  dulica,  through  ■ 
period  of  tt^  ytari.  The  border  coiwlali  of  Iweoty- 
(6ar  gwaf  ot  flowen,  trroasht  with  moU  exquiiite 
taitt  aiidprMiiion,yMell  diScrenI  in  their  chnnieter.  The 
eantar  Mnwid  of  groupiof  i»Ulp,aheei>,  with  Iheirihop- 
kent^ia)  oChcr  niral  Kenei — repreMaUtions  of  bnaUc 
•■I  Boow-hontii^ — aalmali  and  plant*  of  tropical  coun- 
IriM,  where  are  ahown  the  cam  el -leopard,  lion,  lioneH 
wd  wbelp^  kc. — in  another  part  were  group!  of  birda, 
dtnawlkiBd  wf III pigconi,  riheannti,  fte.  Altogether il 
ay  bt  MMridcrcil  a  aplenilid  apecirnea  o(  the  ingenuity, 
inhMiy  lad  Ane  UMe  of  the  nunnlacturcr. 


CULTIVATIOK  OF  FRUIT— Ho.  X. 

Iliareanrkablelhata  fruit  of  (och  cxealleiwt  ai  (he 
■pricot,  lad  ripening  a*  it  iloei  from  one  to  two  montht 
oefcn  the  beet  early  peaehea,  rtiould  be  to  lilfle  known. 
A  year  or  two  line*,  being  in  company  with  three  pcT- 
nat  from  difibreni  parts  of  the  connlry,  one  of  whom 
m  a  dhtingniihed  bookaeller,  another  a  well  known 
loblie  leotnm,  and  a  thini  an  eminent  clergyman,  I 
lunded  them  a  lew  q>ecimeiu  of  ripe  apricoti; — (ha  llnl 
oelaiBed,  "  Thh  i(  a  truly  excelient  frail,  anil  (he  Bnt 
of  Ih  kind  I  erer  tatted."  The  two  other*  made  (he 
•UK  leaiatk — they  bad  never  teen  the  ftuh  before,  al 
tkeogh  traTcliog  yearly  thouiandi  of  mlleo,  and  Tiailiog 
■H  pan  of  the  cotutry.  Bimilar  reniarki  have  often  bei 
■Hie  by  olbcis. 

Tbe  iprieol,  in  ill  natural  character,  ii  more  nearly  a 
linl  to  llie  plum  than  (he  peach,  retembliog  the  former 
ia  it!  leaf,  aad  in  the  aWne  ot  the  fruit,  but  downy  like 
the  litler,  and  the  flnar  tarlelEat  parlakln|>  largely  of  ita 


Tba  ^rieot  U  bodded  on  leedliDg  aprleolt,  and  at 
toA  ami  phun  tloekl.  Hie  i^um  ttoekt  are  preferred  [ 
ta  Ike  gnal  loperiority  tbey  powan  <>*«-  pMcb  itoak*, 
»  oOta  a«eilbed  lo  ^»m  by  writan,  we  hare  not  (buadfl 


They  have  not  aflbrded  proteclionfrov 
_  ai  that  inaect,  not  lo  be  thwarled,  will  pen* 
trote  the  bark  above  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
bud  and  itoek.  In  one  oaie,  an  apricot,  graf.ed  three 
feel  from  the  ground,  into  a  plum  tree,  wot  detlrored. 
Die  worm  enlering  at  that  diitance  from  the  ground.  Ex- 
I  it  (o  be  the  tame  intact  ihal  aitacki  iha 
bark  al  (lia  rood. 

The  xM  ihould  be  deep  and  dry.  Lait  winter  the  wri' 
ler  toil  a  large  number  ^m  their  ilanding  on  a  weltub- 
lil,  though  the  aorface  waa  dry.  Their  growth  iiabout 
e  lama  ai  that  of  Ihe  more  rigorout  yarialiea  of  the 
.um,  to  that  when  fully  grown  they  need  aboul  Iwen^ 
el  iquare  of  ground  for  each  tree. 

Thia  fruit  appean  to  be  about  equal  In  bardineu  to  Ihe 

irlier  variatiet  of  the  peach,  and  etcapee  deatruetion  by 

cold  when  Ihe  latter  ii  not  killed.    It  ia  however,  pre- 

uinently  liable  lo  Ibe  attacka  ot  Ihe  Cuiculio,  and  Ihe 

lual  tlettruclian  of  (he  young  crop  by  (hit  Intecl  otlea 

leadt  lo  the  erroneoui  opinion  (hat  it  it  not  ailapled  lo 

inuta.     The  mean*  for  ilestroying   the  Curculio, 

iDsd  in  former  numberi,  when  vjgoroutly  anil  tho., 

roughly  applied,  have  inturad  abuwlant  and  regular  cro|iB. 

Among  the  varietiet,  the  Ptoeh  and  Jifoorpsrfc  (coDti- 

dered  by  many  at  idenlioni)  ttaad  flnt  on  the  lit).     The 

Mtitk  ia  alto  very  flue.     The  firado,  Ihough  inferior  in 

quality,  it  hardy,  vigoroai,  tnd  a  greitaodconatanlbear- 

The  Black  apricot,  a  diBerent  tpccies,  ii  perrecUy 

hardy  in  our  leverett  wlnten,  and  though  aecaiul-rate  In 

quality,  it  an  abondanl  btarer,  and  well  worthy  of  culti- 

J.  J.  T. 


niPaOTElD  STOCK. 
THE  aiibacilbei  hui 

1  able  Tsln,  Hvenil  1 

'tifra  DOWN  si 


wU  HO,  at  fair  and  n 


laliabic  of  oowa,  Iu4fea 
bout,  aererW  1 


Aaktl»a,<poBIpiW,)wl 
SepHmler  1,  IS44, 


bwhamaod 


FIKE  FABMS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  very  lopener  Farmi  liiuated  near  Oalvty  Corotn,  b 
the  county  of  tMraton,  collectively  knavn  aa  the  Ear 
limtoB  Farm,  will  be  told  cheep  and  on  terBitmeel  aceeauno 
ttini  lo  (he  pnrehatert  a*  to  credit.  The  properly  coBiiUio 
Mat  MO  Bcrei,  ia  to  illoattd  ai  to  be  eonTcBieBtly  dMdcd  tou 
iTce  OT  lour  fkfma,  all  having  the  D«etuTyl>Dildinn,iodwll 
9  told  Ii^ethet  ot  III  parcel!,  to  anil  purebttert.  Eicb  lam 
J  properly  divided  into  peature,  tilled  and  woo^  land,  and  it  it 
the  bMbatt  Halt  of  eultlTatioB,  fenced  in  the  belt  manner  eiu 
with  tha  moal  duralila  maletialt.  The  property  cooipriHi  a 
i(nlbcrbnlldingB,aUr|e  and  conieoteni  boiol,  which  i* 


iorhea 


ill  klodt  I 


—  ,-., efa^rleuUorenBdibe 

mlft*  alto  include  a  connlry  ilBit, 

rtyyeara.    Il  le  wUbla  iws  houn 

Id  Sohentclady.    The  farm  la  well _ 

rienllOTltlt,  ana  la  the  tfrkulieral  peilodkatt, 
Farm.    For  tenDt,  Ac,  apply  lo  ' 


Oa.  I.— If. 


ninliy.  The  ranglu 
md  cenvcnieM  for  at 
E  of  tiock.  The  ^re 
teliKlble  localton  lb 
d  ai  laeh  far  .baa 
ifBalltton.S^nUfa 
nvof  Indloi  »t 

i.  oa3£ct','*" 

ureet,  Ncw.yoik. 


FIELD  SEED  STORE. 
liHE  anbteilbtr  e< 

1   loni  eilabliabed , „., 

and  kinda  of  Field  Eeadi,  tli  i 

Rid  Ciner,  of  Iha  larre  aad  tmtll  (rowth, 
TimaOtt.  Rt4  Ttf,  or  Hir4>>  arta.Ord-rd  OTtm, 
Iwini,  or  FTnMf-bi.er,  WkUtCinT, 
Tr^M,  Kmoi^tk^  Blui  Orui,  ftc.  Ac 
Alao,  the  dlTareal  tirieliea  of  Wbeal,  at  While  Fllot,.  Sw 
Chaff,  UadllerraneaB.BBd  Ewllik-for  tale  In  lou  lo  tnlt  nor 
ehaeen  at  nodtnu  rf  leat,  ky  ISRAEL  RtK^KlX. 

'    - - N  FRWt.tiT*el,  N«w-Teri 


sas 


THE  CULTIVATOB- 


FOR  SALi:. 
1  /T  BAXONT  BUCK^  ralwd  apon  the  ftrm  of  Oke  late  Etam  Til- 
X  t^  den,  can  be  had  at  reaMOable  prices,  br  applying  to  CoL  Tut 
oar.  ontbe  pvMilaet.  M,  Y.  TILDBN,  P.  M. 

N«w  UtaWNB,  Coliuabia  Co.  N.  Y.  Sept  7,  IMi—lt.' 

IMPORTED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

THE  aubtcrtberoflS^ra  (brsale  theimiH)riedArnhlre  CeteandBuB, 
latehr  exhibited  at  the  Mtate  Pair,  both  of  which  received  a  prvrnf- 
urn.    Aiao,  a  boll  calf?  weeks  pld,  and  a  yearling  bull,  both  oat  of  the 

Durham  bidl  calil  6  mooths  old. 


•bov*.    Atto,  a  Tery  superior 
AlbaDy»  Sept.  26, 1844. 


JOEL  RATHBONE. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  anbaertberi  wmild  respectAxliy  call  the  attention  of  Ihe  public 
to  their  aaaortment  of  FRUIT  TREB8.  They  ara  enabled  this 
faQ  to  oflfer  a  choice  collectkm  of  many  of  the  nw>M  esteemed  varieties 
of  Apples,  Poan,  Clierries,  Peaches,  Plams,  itc.  The  assortment  of 
trees  haviQg  been  considerably  increased,  pcrsofls  desironji  of  obtain- 
foi:  articiecln  the  norsezy  line,  will  find  it  woith  while  to  examine  the 
ceuection  prarloiia  to  purchasiiiji  elsewhere.  AU  of  which  will  be  of- 
fend at  very  reasonable  prices  for  Cash. 

N.  B.  All  articles  Intended  for  distant  transportAtlon  will  be  carefiil 
ly  packed  at  the  expense  of  the  puixrhaser,  and  delivered  free  of  cait* 
ace  10  any  part  of  the  diy. 

WILSON,  TRORBURN  tc  TELLER. 

K3r  Orders  sent  to  William  Thorbtim,  Seedt-man,  Albany,  will  re- 
•elre  prompt  attention. 

Albany,  Oct.  1,  I844~2r. 


BUFFALO  NURSERY  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GARDEN. 

Tma  establishmejit  is  now  somewhat  extensive;  from  2Q/X)0  to  4&,- 
000  trees  are  engrafted  or  inoculated  each  year,  and  these  too, 
mostly  from  bearinc  trees,  embracing  neariy  all  of  the  most  choice 
and  leading  rarfeties  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Phim,  Cherry, 
aainee,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Gnpe,  Gooseberry,  Raspben?,  8tra>ivi>er. 
ry,  &c.  AJso,  a  laxie  stock  of  ornamental  trees,  flowering  slirubs, 
«nd  green-house  plants. 

The  new  descriptive  Catalo^e,  recently  published,  will  be  forwartl- 
ed  to  every  postpaid  applicant.  This  CatakHrue  cives  in  detail,  ihe 
name,  color,  form,  size,  Ac.  of  the  various  kinds  of'fniits  cultivated  at 
the  establlahment,  together  with  ample  descriptions  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  rosea,  Itc. 

Trees  thrifty  and  fine;  pricos  moderate.  Orders  promptly  attend- 
ed to.    Trees  packed  in  supexior  order.  B.  HODGE. 

Buffalo,  Sept.  30,  ia44-a.' 

NORMAN  HORSES   FOR  SALE. 

THE  undersiunrd,  having  reliiiquished  farmins,  oflPtrs  for  sale  his 
entire  stork  (»f  Norman  non»c8,  twelve  In  number  imported,  and 
their  descendants.  As  he  proposes  to  exhibit  h(^  stallion  *  Diligence,' 
and  two  of  his  coUa,  brokrn  to  harness,  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute  in  the  cltr  of  New- York,  on  Wednesday,  the  16ih  of  October 
next,  and  offtr  them  for  sale  on  Fridsy,  the  18ih,  he  deems  it  unnc 
«ary  to  enter  into  particulars,  as  he  will  be  present  to  answer  enqni- 
rieg.  He  will  merely  refer  to  pages  17.2  and  193  of  the  Cultivator  for 
1842,  tltc  American  A^ricultiirhit,  pa«e  209,  for  1S14,  the  New- York 
Central  FMmer  for  March,  1844,  and  the  Farmer's  Cabinet  of  Phila- 
delphia, vol.  VI,  No.  9,  for  Information  in  regard  to  hi"?  impottations 
of  thesp  horses,  their  uses,  Ac .  The  balance  of  the  stock,  consisting 
of  1  jitallion  and  2  max^s,  imported,  and  3  stud-colts  and  3  mnre-coUs, 
their  proseny,  will  be  held  at  private  sale  at  Moorestown,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Builinfrton,  New  Jersey,  9  miles  from  PhilHdrlphla,  by 
October  1— It.  EDWARD  HARRIS. 


STRAWBERRIES,  ke. 

W"-  ]Lff?^L*i^:?/^!?*^  ofier  fer  sale,  an  U»  fsttj.^ 
.c^o  ,«?!«^.<'«^'»«»aiidprtced»efylew,inUi€4rCwal(S5 
161^4,^  edUioB,  amoQC  which  are  Sniioskiie,  GmiStruSi 
^oeea,  Victoriiu  Black  Eoseberrr,  Hovey's  SenaiBc,  Pi^  iSS. 
Rosa  I^nix,  Bishop's  Onme,  if yatl's  Ploe TeSL  S^  SSl 
SeedMnx,  Elton.  Soutbborough,  Downtoo,  Wan^TlfeediS.  ^f 
and  ProUflc  and  Green  f  lautbois,  Old  Scarlet,  tmVaSihcaj^ 
Red  and  White  Wood,  and  Red  and  While  ninnlog  and  Bt4  Abinf 
i£:  r.^i^}^J^^^^  °*^  varielies,  Crimson  Cone,  luL's 
Wick,  Coul,  late  Scarlet,  Turner's  Pine,  at  12^  per  (k>zen.  ^^ 
Orders  not  leas  tlian  fS,  eackwinf  cadi,  will  meet  prompt  lUeotlon. 


600  Fa«olf  Raapbeirioa,  ▼enr  large  ftnJt,  and  very  straos;  frowtk  uk} 
all  other  clioice  varieties.  From  now  tOUKovember,  the  SAVbazia 
can  be  planted. 


Prince't  Lin,  Cfarden  and  Nunott^  FhiMng^  Aug.  9, 1M4->Si. 


TO  FARMERS. 

TUB  nndershmed,  havinj; succeeded  L.  Bo^tck  It  Co.,  in  their  bu- 
siness, will  continue  to  manufncture  and  vend  the  '*  Warrea's  Im- 
proved Horse  Power  and  Tlire!«hlnj?  Ma^tilnes,"  to  onler. 

UelnKnowso  completely  perfer ted,  they  prove  from  eiperience, 
wherever  correctly  known,  as  now  made,  to  be  preferre<l  befory  all 
ethers  at  any  thing  like  their  loftpriee.  which  brinits  them  within  the 
ability  of  every  farmer.  And  if  •'  t^ne  is  money,**  and  "  economy  Is 
wealrV  B<)  prudent  fanner  who  raises  even  a  small  quantity  of  grain, 
will  do  without  tliem. 

Evei7  satisfaction  in  regard  to  them,  can  be  given  at  the  oflice  of 
the  subscriber. 

Prices  of  the  Machines,  as  follows— viz :  a  sett  of  one  horse  ma- 
chines, for  only  MO  and  $6a-two  liorse,  trB— four  horse,  •llO. 

H.  BARTI.ETT, 
StKcessor  to  L.  Bostwick  &  Co.,  146,  Front-st,  New- York. 
K.  B.  The  subscribers  take  this  opportunity  with  pleasure,  to  re- 
eommcnd  Wm.  Borilctt  to  the  full  confidence  of  all  who  may  ikvor 
falm  %iith  their  orders.  L.  BOSTWICK  ft  Co. 

October  I— It. 

LINNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY, 

LATE  PRINCE'S. 

Flushing,  L.  L,  n4ar  Nsto-York, 

THE  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  and  UNRIVALLED  CATALOGUE, 
not  only  of  Faurr,  l>at  also  of  OsNAMBitTALTRBsa,6niimia  and 
Plants,  eulilrated  and  for  sale,  at  nedkicsd  orient,  at  tliis  ancient  and 
celebrated  Nurvery,  (/Ae  idsntioal  preiiuset  known  a»  Pmimci's, 
and  6y  the  above  title  for  nearfyj^ty  years) 

rO-  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CULTUBC, 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application  by  mail,  poet  pafd^  to  the  New  Pro- 
mMonu  who  will  endeavor  to  m'^rit  the  conAdence  and  patnnage  of 
Qie  pubVc,  by  bitcfrity  aiMl  liberality  in  dealimTi  «Ad  moderadeii  In 
chaM.  WINTER  k  Co.,  Prspffelors. 


MOUNT  HOPE  GARDEN  AND  NUBSERIEE^ 

BOCtfB^BR,   N.    T. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  ewhWgra^  respectAilly  anBooare  to  the 
public,  that  their  present  clock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trm, 
Shruba^  PUmtey  &e.  wldcb  they  offer  for  aale  the  cooiiiii  fell,  iitci) 
larire  and  fine.  The  collection  of  the  varkras  fruits,  for  the  ardeo  snd 
orchard,  comprisea  the  moat  popular  an<l  esteemed  varieties  kDovn 
In  Europe  or  America.  The  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty  and  of  the 
moet  suitable  size  and  age  for  transplanting,  and  being  propHBtH  b^ 
the  proprietors  themselves  with  the  moA  scrupuknis  rarp,  eimer  fioia 
t>earing  trees  in  their  own  grounds,  or  from  otlien  of  onckiidited  i<o- 
utneness,  and  being  in  every  other  respect,  until  th^  are  ant  from 
I  the  nureery,  under  their  immediate  fermmai  enpnriamt^  they  aa  be 
confidently  recommendefl  to  tlie  moat  exact  and  scnitinlzii^  coltira- 
lors. 

The  collectkm  of  fruits  includes  1,000  Pear  trees  of  the  beH  nri<>- 
ties,  selected  in  one  of  the  best  fhdt  nursery's  in  France,  laAapinx, 
by  one  of  ttie  proprieton.  They  are  grown  on  QoiDce  Mocks  for 
dwarf  p%*rami<rs,  ftc.  and  are  now  in  a  bearing  state. 

Also,  3,000  trees  of  Ihe  valuable  native  Apple,  the  **KoithmlH>r." 
one  of  the  beet  keeping  varietiej  cnktivated. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  kt.  Ja  very  lai^e, 

arM]  will  be  furnlalied  at  very  moderate  prices;  where  qoantitin  tn 

wanted  for  ornamenting  public  graunda,  a  lilwanal  diacooot  will  W 

made.    The  collection  of  Roses  includes  1^  siandsnis,  4  io  6  fert 

high,  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Province,  MosS|  CtUnese  andNoi^u-' 

Monthly.  Tea  scented,  kc.    A  large  as-«ortment  of  Datch  bulty^u 

roots  will  be  received  from  HoIUnd  in  September,  and  faniithrt  iw 

amateurs,  gardeners  and  tgeam  on  very  liberal  terms. 

I     It  is  expected  that  all  orders  coming  from  patane  uoknown  to  ilrr 

proprietors,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  or  tliai  sonw  rp- 

I  sponsible  reference  will  be  glA-en     IMced  I  atalogues  wil  be  fumist- 

I  ed  gratis  to  all  who  apply  pogtpafd.    Address 

Rochteter.  N.  Y.  Sept.  \m-7L     ELLWANGER  k  BARRY. 

P.  S.  00,000  seetiltng  apple  Mocks  2  yearn  old.  will  be  sold  at  I&  u 
•10  per  1,(  00,  if  applicatiOQ  be  made  immediately.  £•  &  B. 

GRKAT  SALE  OF  ELECTORAL  SAXON  SHEEP. 

THE  underaigned  will  sell  at  vendue  the  two  flocks  of  Pvre 
Electorat  Soaren  Sheep,  bclongiog  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Henrjr  D.  Grove,  as  follows : 

1.  That  at  Grainger,  Medina  eo.,  Ohio,  consisting  of  about 
400  sheep,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  tfaem^  on  tneMKh  (^ 
j  September  ncrt. 

'  2.  The  home  Qock,  at  his  Tate  residence  in  Hoosiek.  Rens- 
selaer county,  N.  Y.)  consisting  of  about  990  sheep,  oit  the  Uth 
of  October  ntjd. 

A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  to  those  who  may  be  auwua  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  Aocks.  The  following  » tbc  opi- 
nion of  the  distinguished  manufncturer  who  has  nsnallT  pi^r- 
chased  Mr.  Grove's  wool,  of  the  character  of  these  flocks: 

**  The  purest  blood  In  this  country  wna  inlrodueed  bj  tbe  late 
Mr-  Grove  in  his  own  flockS;  the  wool  from  which  I  hare  tea 
fimiliar  with  since  their  Importation  in  18S7.  In  point  of  oae- 
ness  and  admirable  felting  qualities,  this  wool  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  flock  in  this  country,  and  the  fleeces  average  about  half 
a  pound  each  more  thnn  any  other  I  am  ncMiaSntcd  «;Ui  <^ 
equal  fineneas.  SASli;  LAWKENCE. 

Loicelt  April  9,  1S44."  , 

Terms  of  sale,  cash.— Reference,  Sam*l  Lnwicnce,  or  eitnw 
of  the  sut»cribers. 


f 


Bttslrir*'«  BHdiOt  April  «>,  1844. 


myl.— «. 


ELIZA  W.  GROVE, 
W.  J0SLT5, 
S.  A.  COOK. 


SUPERIOR  FARMS  FOR  JALE. 

TWO  superior  productive  fsrms  in  Rensselaer coniity,2mBcs from 
Hoosic  Falls.  The  farms  are  about  one  hondrpd  acm  each,  snJ 
so  tsimated  as  to  be  conveniently  worked  as  two  or  ooe  faw '  ***° 
having  the  neceaeary  buikllngB.  and  being  judicfc)osly  divided  u^  P^' 
ture  and  Ulkd  Und,  all  recently  fenced  with  enUrc  new  maienas  m 
Ute  most  durable  manner.  The  land  is  all  of  the  first  <(«sKly\*^JJ* 
present  state  of  cultivation  would  bear  a  good  companson  wttn  w? 
land  in  the  county.  These  Farms  witt  be  sok)  together  or  sepanw, 
on  terms  most  acconxmodatin^  as  to  price  *2.4/fSKi.»^^^- - 


Laneingbnrgh^  Juty  18,  18m. 


ALEXANDER  WALSH 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

HAVING  had  freqoent  enquiries  last  season  fcc  ^^^^^'^^^iSS; 
tie,  I  now  have  the  aalMactloD  Id  state,  that  I  can  acconu»ftJ» 
ih«e  who  wish,  with  some  good  Cahes,  Yeartings  o'J^l^T^ 
Buns  or  HHfera  B.  P.  BBCft, 

AkeMbfH  Wyeminf  C^iyJafy  IMl-Sr. 


«  TO  mFBOVE  TBB  SOIL  AXTD  THS  HIND." 


ALBANY,  NOVEMBER,  1844 


THE  CBtTITATOR 

S,p^Uia^imUeJintifiachmontl;alAaaiiv,lT.  Y.,t>]i 
LDTBER  TUCKEB,  PKOFBIETOK. 


«IIE  DOLLAB  A  YSAB. 
Sn>  tBtie*  tot  ftfiO—Fa-ia*  coplei  Tor  ) 
Btati  lo  ta  mill  in  adnoce,  aDd  (in  of  po>»i 
ErConiptiKKliariber.'rrt  Sirju  ef'TH 


•sb.tiC,  7,8,9 and  10,  9J,aa 


—for  the  wbole  m 


17  TUi  pi^  ii  (ubjeet  lo  nurspaixr  poiUje  onlr,  bcln* 
•w cru  BUtain  ikc  out  of  wiUun  im  milM  ol  Albaur,  ind  if 
«iu  In  ur  inaiei  diaiuicc. 


lUFOBTED    DCRHAH     CflW OeOEOE     VAIL,     Esq.     of 

Troy,  inforDW  ua  thU  he  bu  receiveil  b;  ahip  RoaciDt, 
Capl.  CoLLtNB,  frgm  THOHAa  Bates,  B>h,,  Kirkleavinp* 
.  Yorkihire,  EngUnil,  a  youn^  cow,  four  yecra  old, 
called  Laity  Barringtm  3i).  Her  peiligrra  will  be  round 
'  the  "econd  ™rt  of  vol.  5lh  of  (ho  Henl-baolc.  Sha 
li  by  Mr.  BaTe'l  bull  CUvttand  LaJ,  (3,407)  vhicli  took 
tlie  hig-heat  preraium  at  (he  show  of  ibe  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Liverpool,  in  1841.  Hr.  Balet  obliineJ  the 
flm  oflhe  Laily  Barrlngton  family,  in  1S31.  They  are 
■aid  lo  hare  been  the  favorite  tribe  of  cowl  oflhe  lale 
Lord  BarriDston,  from  1794.  I(  will  be  tren  by  an  ad- 
verliiement  in  thii  number,  that  Hr.  Vail  ofTert  a  few  ot 
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uoAthly  notices. 

CAMHCnCATiom' reeeired  Ihe  pact  month,  from  J.  P. 
Roiton,  I.  M.  Tower,  8.  WrIIer,  C.  D.,  A  Sabecriber, 
H.S.  IbtDdall,  T.  H.  Hyatt,  H.  D.  Codding,  B.  Wood- 
CMk  k,  6m,  J.  Deveranx,  T.,  L.  DnnnJ,  H.  Sanford,  J. 
H.  UcDcwell,  J,  J,  T.,  Geo.  J.  PumpelTy,  H,,  J.  D.  F., 
L— ^,  Wb.  JcDniwB. 

We  an  indebted  lo  Mean.  Apfletok  k,  Co.,  book- 
■dlen,  Rew-Totlc,  for  a  copy  of  Freteuiua'  "ElementR' 
irL-iUnMioB  in  Chemical  Analyaii,"  reviewed  by  our 
eorrespoDilBt «  A  Praidical  Farmer,"  p.  160— To  M.  H. 
HrwAAil.  bookieller,  Rew-York,  fnr  <<  The  Houackeep- 
er'a  Aonaal  tor  1&45,"  uul  the  "  Kitchen  Directory  and 
Anurieu  Booaewife,"  both  valuable  worka  fi»  the  ladiea. 
—To  J.  8.  SBHHn,  Eaq.  for  a  pamphlet  on  Ouano,  de- 
kiliig  a  variety  of  esperimenli  with  tbia  manure,  made 
b  Uiii  eoBBtry  and  lo  Europe.  To  Thomab  Hancock, 
^meryman,  BarlingtOD,  N.  J.,  for  a  copy  of  hia  nevi 
Dtacriplive  Catalogue  of  Frui(  and  Ornamental  Treea,| 
eren-Boiiae  PUnl^  tc— To  P.  L.  Sihuonps,  Blilori 
t^aial  Uagasiac,  I^ndon,  for  B  number  ot  hii  Maga-i 
line,  ud  Im  Uh  Jonmat  of  the  Ag.  and  Hort.  Soeiely  of  i 
Weuem  Aiotralin  for  1842. 

A^Ob-  etteemed  fellow  eKiien,  Profeawr  E.  It' 
BouiriBD,  recently  tailed  for  Europe  wiih  the  inlention| 
of  ipeBdiKf  aevenil  years  in  the  investigation  of  chemis-i 
ty,  and  the  nelnral  ecieacee,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
Imir  LilMtaa,  and  other  diatinguiahed  men,  in  dilTerent 
pa-i  »ra*t  coBtioeBt.  Profeeaor  H.  ia  a  young  genlle- 
•»  who  ta  elremlT  favorably  known  in  thia  country  for 
kiiKlcBniSt!  i«rMb|nittDaB,  and  we  doubt  not  (hat  IhrouKh 
la (kara^erklfo'MBergy  and  industry,  a  lunll  of  uieful 
hotiedse  wilt  to- accumulated,  which  will  not  only  be 
tiilily  graiifying  (o  himaelf,  but  wit),  ahould  hia  life  be 
itmJ,  rcudcT  hi*  future  iiboTi  highly  valuable  to  bi> 
maiTTM^.  Ii  aflorda  ua  great  pleaaure  (o  inform  our 
iBiltn  (hat  oecaaioniil  letter!  from  ProfeaMH-  Horafonl, 
tirioE  bii  reudcnce  abroad,  wiU  b«  given  (hroogh  the 
ttrln^  of  Ibe  Coilii'ator. 


II  for  u 

iBiTosrATioH  or  DoiLEiNO  Fowls. — We  were  shown 
a  ihort  time  ago,  by  L.  F.  Allen,  Eaq.  of  BuKdo,  ae- 
veraJ  very  fine  Dorkinga,  Just  arrived  from  England.  Mr. 
Allen  inlenda  tbeae  Tor  making  a  freih  cross  on  the  flna 
itock  he  h»  ror  aeveial  yean  had.  They  are  an  eicel- 
lenl  breed  of  fowli.  Hr.  H.  T.  Chapman,  of  New-York, 
alio  receired  aome  Dorkingi  by  the  same  ve*ael  which 
brought  Hr.  Ulea'a. 

Wild  Tttretes. — A  friend  has  left  in  our  charge  two 
pair  of  wild  (urkiea,  brought  from  Itlinoii.    They  were 
h3(ched  from  egga  of  (he  wild  turkey,  obuined  in  (he 
woods,  but  being  brought  up  in  a  Bla(e  of  domea(ica(ion, 
are  perfectly  lame  and  contenled.     They  are  yet  youn^, 
being  chicks  of  the  paat   summer.     Great  advan;age  la 
known  lo  reault  from  croialng  Ihe  common  domestic  tur* 
key  with  (he  wild  one.     The  progeny  are  much  more 
hardy,  make  larger  birds,  and  grow  up  with  less  difflcul. 
The  flesh  la  alao  thought  to  be   improved.     Thoaa 
in  our  aare,  are  for  tale  at  $10  per  pair. 
lOicE  Potatoes.— In  the  October  nomber,  vre  spoke 
superior  kind  of  early  potatoe*,  grown  on  Professor 
Hall's  place,  nearthiaci(y.     We  acknowledge  the  receipt 
if  a  sample  of  Ibete  potatoes,  which  may  be  seen  at  Ihil 
dee.     They  are  wbMp,  of  good  aize  and  excellent  qua< 
ity— arr  very  early,  and  yield  well.     They  produced  the 
.last  seaaon,  on  soil  of  medium  quality,  near  three  hun- 
dred buahela  per  acre,  and  were  wholly  ripe  before  Iha 
'  'sff,  which  generally  alruek  the  potatoea  in  this  regtoii, 
inie  on — being  fli  for  market  by  the  fourth  of  July. 
The  Cultivatok  Aluahac  roBlS45 — Such  has  been 
the  demand  tor  thia  Almanac,  that  we  have  already  dis. 
posed  of  over  sixty  thousand  copiea.  Onl era  for  any  aec- 
[ion  of  the  country  can  be  supplied- price  $15  per  1000 — 
$2  per    100.     For  the    infurmltion   of  our  friendi,    we 
~ '  state  that  the  "CuUivhtor  Almanac,"  can  be  ob- 
of  M.   H.  Newman,  bookseller,   199  Broadway, 
New -York —Carey  &.  Hart,  bookiellera,  Philadelphia— 
-     "  .      ■     -  Baltimore— W.    H. 

Moore  &  Co.  bookaellera,  Cincinnati— A.  D.  Phelps,  124 
Washing  Ion -St.,  Boelou — Henry  Vail,  Hootpelier,  V( — 
David  Kirkaldie,  Rutland,  Vt — J.  C.  Derby  fc  Co.,  Au- 
Wm.  Ailing,  Bochealer— T.  Morehead,  Krie,  Pa. 
Wm.  8.  Maynard,  Ann  Arbour,  Mich.— Graves,  Wood 
'  Co.  Macon,  (>a. 

The  Bitter  Rot  ih  Aprtxa.— Mr.  J.  H.  McOewell, 
of  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  inlbrms  aa  that  ■  neighbor 
of  bis  had  two  apple  traea,  Ihe  fruit  of  which  was  much 
ilttetcd  with  (be  MCcr  rut.  Noticing  that  Ihe  groUDil 
under  the  trees  was  covered  with  While  Plantain,  which 
he  thought  indicative  of  a  poor  toil,  i 
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pround  heavily  with  stable  manure,  and  the  reenlt  i»  that 
the  trees  bear  annually  fine  eropt  of  fruit,  not  in  the  leatt 
tnbject  to  the  rot. 

Lucerne. — If  J.  W.  J.  of  Weatbrook,  N.  C,  will  re- 
peruse  the  article  on  the  culture  of  Lucerne,  Sept.  No.  p. 
173,  he  will  find  the  information  he  asks  for.  It  is  to  be 
sown  in  dritla  (not  hills)  or  rows — the  r<nc$  to  be  ten 
inches  apart.  Sown  in  this  way,  ten  pounds  of  seed  will 
be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

The  American  Farmer. — ^The  publisher  of  this  well 
known  paper,  Mr.  S.  Sands,  being  about  to  engage  in  the 
publication  of  a  daily  journal,  offers  the  Farmer  establish- 
ment for  sale.  It  affords  a  favoiable  opportunity  for  a 
gentleman  who  has  a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
engage  in  their  promotion,  with  profit'to  himself  and  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  public.    Address  Mr.  S.  Sands,  Baltimore. 

The  Crops  in  Alabama. — ^Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
K.  B.  Cloud,  dated  La  Place,  Maeon  county,  Sept.  30 : 
^«  The  crops  in  this  county  the  present  seann  may  be 
considered  upon  the  whole  as  good — ^both  eotton  and 
con.  We  experienced  a  most  injurious  drouth  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  which  we  supposed  for  a  while  had 
cut  the  crop  short  at  least  one  half,  but  in  this  we  shall 
be  mistaken,  as  the  crop  is  gathering  well.  In  the  prai- 
rie lands,  the  wet  since  the  drouth,  and  the  worm  and 
rust  consequent  thereupon,  hare  produced  considerable 
damage,  which  has  not  been  the  case  upon  the  sand 
lands  to  but  a  very  limited  extent.  The  new  crop  is  sell- 
ing in  Montgomery  at  from  6  to  6\  cents  per  lb.  No 
new  corn  selling— 50  cents  per  bushel  is  being  asked." 

At  page  88,  vol.  10,  of  the  Cultivator,  Dr.  C.  will  find 
the  recipe  for  making  stucco  whitewash,  which  he  in- 
quires for. 

£ncou»aobment    to    Silk   Oxowers ^M.    Van 

Schaack,  Esq.,  of  New-York,  has  proposed  to  give 
$1,000  to  the  American  Institute,  to  be  awaitled  as  pre- 
miums, in  sums  of  $100  annually,  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  silk. 

Good  Cotton — The  Macon  (Ala.)  Republican  of  Oct. 
10,  says — "  We  have  in  our  office  a  single  Umh  of  a  cot- 
ton stalk,  which  has  on  it  tvcteen  bolls  t  It  was  sent  us 
from  the  plantation  of  Col.  M'hitino  Oliver,  of  this 
county.    We  have  never  seen  its  match.*' 


DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 


We  have  numerous  accounts  of  the  "roi*^  in  potatoes. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  prevalent  in  some  districts 
than  in  others.  In  a  late  visit  t6  the  easterly  part  of 
Massachusetts,  we  found  very  little  complaint  of  this  ma- 
lady. In  some  cases  the  vines  have  blasted,  but  the  tu- 
bers, excepting  on  very  wet  and  heavy  land,  or  where 
planted  late,  have  not  much  rotted^  As  to  the  original 
cause,  we  are  still  about  as  mucn  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
Mr.  Teschmacher,  of  Boston,  and  some  others,  think  the 
decay  is  occasioned  by  a  Aingus,  but  what  pnxluces  the 
lUn^us,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Some  peculiar  atmosphe- 
ric mfluenee  has  undoubtedly  been  the  remote  cause  of 
the  defect.  The  necessary  agency  of  electricity  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  is  well  known ;  but  what  partic- 
ular combinations,  states  or  conditions  of  this  element, 
are  essential  to  the  development  or  continuance  of  this 
life,  we  know  not.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  any  un- 
usual variation  of  so  important  a  principle,  would  sensi- 
bly affect  vegetation. 

Our  accounts  from  Europe,  state  that  the  disease  has 
been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  that  conti- 
nent for  four  or  five  years.  There  is  an  elaborate  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  but  nothing  particularly  new  or  im- 
portant is  brought  out  The  rot  is  said  to  assume  a  va- 
ried character,  and  its  different  forms  are  designated  as 
the  «  Wet  and  Dry  rot.» 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  at  West- 
Schuyler,  Herkimer  county,  who  signs  «« J.  D.  F.»  an 
article  from  which  we  condense  the  following. 

Tbe  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  Uiat  neighbor- 
hooil  last  year,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  but  did 
not  mueh  affect  the  potatoes  until  after  they  were  dug, 
Thia  aaaion^  the  decay  oommaaced  maoh  cariler,  and 


prevails  more  extensively.  In  many  instances  the  crop 
will  be  lost — whole  fields  are  abandoned  as  not  worth 
gathering.  Our  correspondent  states  that  on  his  rann, 
"  the  potatoes  are  large  and  abundant,  bat  \rhen  dry, 
three-fourths  of  them  are  more  or  less  decayed,  emit- 
ting a  fetid  odor,  truly  sickening.^'  "I  find,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  on  most  of  them,  a  small  fungus,  in  appetraoce 
like  a  bluish  mould,  and  those  that  are  close  to  eseh 
other  in  the  hill,  unite  and  become  one  mass  of  Tetid  nut- 
ter." From  considerable  inquiry,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  sorts,  and  all  varieties  of  potatoes, 
are  equally  effected,  « though  some  fields  much  more 
than  others."  He  thinks  <<  those  planted  in  the  rieheit 
soils,  have  perhaps  suffered  a  little  worse  thsn  those  on 
poorer  lands.'*  Between  early  and  late  planting,  he  can 
not  pereeive  much  difference. 

«  J.  D.  F."  suggesU  that  the  cause  of  this  defect «  may 
be  found  in  our  seed  having  been  planted  too  long  with- 
out change."  He  continues,  **  if  this  is  the  esse,  the  re- 
medy must  be  in  procuring  seed  potatoes  from  a  dinanee. 
Should  I  live,  I  intend  to  procure  some  both  from  Ere- 
land  and  North  Scotia.  Per hapa potatoes  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  potatoe-  ball  would  do  better.  Will  some  of 
your  correspondents  give  through  the  Cultivator  the  pro* 
cess  of  saving  the  scmI  and  planting?" 

We  shall  not  be  in  haste  to  advance  tktoriei  oo  (hli 
subject,  but  shall  collect  all  the  £icts  in  our  power,  and 
lay  them  before  our  readers.  In  relation  to  the  comma- 
nication  of  *'  J.  D.  F."  we  would  remark  that  the  idea 
of  the  disease  having  originated  in  the  degeneracy  of  va- 
rieties from  age,  has  been  before  advanced  by  oth- 
ers; but  for  our  own  part  we  cannot  think  Ihcts  support 
such  a  conclusion.  Numerous  instances  might  be  cited, 
where  those  kinds  which  have  saffered  most,  hare  bees 
those  which  were  produced  from  tae  ball  within  a  few 
years,  and  many  of  the  kinds  which  have  been  leait  af- 
fected, are  the  oldest  known  in  the  country.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  called  an  epidtmic,  and  in  reference  to  it  ve 
feel  warranted  in  laying  down  the  following  u  fads. 

fVrft— -that  certain  localities  or  neighborhoods  hare 
been  more  sul^ect  to  it  than  others.  SMmd^ibtii  al- 
though the  bla$t  (tfthe  topE  (in  the  same  variety)  leeioi 
quite  general  on  all  descriptions  of  soil  where  the  dis- 
ease prevails,  yet  the  decay  of  the  iube/i  mors  freqaendy 
occurs  on^  wet  and  heavy,  than  on  light  or  loany  toili. 
Third,  that  certain  kittds  of  potatoes,  which  bare  been 
generally  known  as  less  hardy  than  others,  are  the  tint  to 
be  affected,  and  that  other  and  more  hardy  kinds  are  more 
exempt  from  attack ;  but  in  the  most  infected  districis, 
the  malady  may  affect  all — corresponding  in  this  respect 
to  epidemics  among  animals.  Some  are  more  predis- 
posed to  the  disease  than  others,  yet  where  jtaasames  the 
most  malignant  form,  all  may  be  swept  off. 

In  relation  to  raising  potatoes  from  the  ball,  we  hare 
several  times  produced  them  in  this  way.  We  hare  ge- 
nerally obtained  several  varieties  from  the  same  planting 
of  balls_some  of  which  were  worthy  of  cultivatios, 
and  some  nearly  worthless.  The  same  rule  prevails  here 
as  in  raising  apples  from  seed — among  many  worthier 
kinds,  we  get,  occasionally,  a  soperior  one. 

The  balls  should  be  gathered  in  the  fidl,  from  which 
the  seeds  may  be  washed  and  drietl,  or  the  balls  nrr  bs 
keiit  in  the  cellar  all  winter,  and  planted  in  good  mlllow 
soil  in  the  spring.  When  fairly  up,  they  may  be  care- 
fully transplanted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  eight  ineh- 
es  in  the  row,  well  hoed  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
Some  of  them,  if  the  season  is  good,  and  they  are  well 
managed,  will  grow  to  the  size  of  hen*a  eggs  the  first 
season.  At  the  time  of  digging,  sort  oat  the  varieties, 
and  plant  them  separately  the  next  spring.  The  respec- 
tive qualities  of  the  different  kinds,  can  be  told  pretty 
accurately  the  second  season,  when  such  U  it  is  »^^^' 
ble  to  jireserve,  may  be  adopteil,  and  the  others  rejected. 

In  Mr.  Norton's  letter  from  Europe,  in  this  nomber, 
will  be  found  some  interesting  remaiks  on  the  nbjeet  of 
the  disease  in  potatoes.     * 

Mr.  T.  R.  Sfackhouse,  of  Jefferson  county,  informs  os 
that  where  his  potatoe- vines  were  struck  with  rwiy  «« 
found  the  potatoes  much  more  likely  to  be  alftcted  witt 
rot,  and  those  tubers  were  most  affected  thatcame  neare« 
in  contact  with  the  stalk. 
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Bf'k  l«lter  firom  M.  W.  Phiiipa,  Esq.,  of  Mils.,  we 
Jttm  (hat  the  cotton  erop  of  that  neighborhood  was  beings 
plhtred  in  food  order;  but  an  opinion  could  not  yet  be 
formed  b  r^^ard  to  the  yield  of  this  season.  Dr.  Phil- 
ips ssfSy  "  tliere  Is  no  erop  so  uneertain  as  the  cotton 
erap.  As  to  saying  what  it  will  be,  even  if  to  all  appear- 
anecs  half  done,  yet  there  is  uncertainty — a  late  fall  will 
iaereass  it  vastly.  This  year,  I  have  9  acres  to  the  hand 
in  eottOB,  and  excepting  two  of  them,  I  should  make  an 
jveiage  of  1,600  lbs.  per  acre— crop  planted  early,  culti- 
Tatad  vdl,  often  and  lale^but  I  shall  not  make  OTcr  my 
last  year's  erop,  (which  was  6|  bales  from  9  acres,)  if  J 
it  tkaL" 

Dr.  Philips  thinks  that  the  cotton  resources  are  great- 
-w  fliatt  omny  sappoee.  He  says,  **  we  can  grow  in  a  la- 
mnMe  season,  such  as  1830  or  1839,  full  3  millions  of 
teles,  9kkh  will  fts  Amis,  (not  this  year,  I  mean,)  and 
when  done,  look  out  for  land  and  negroes  going  down. 
J  eaoaot  stir  my  fellow  citizens  up  on  this  important  mat- 
ter—they plant  too  much  cotton,  and  too  little  of  other 
things.  By  and  by,  when  stairation  stares  them  in  the 
■eoT-pot,  they  will  want  fields  of  grass,  and  orchards  and 
{aniens.*' 

Dr.  Philips  obsenres  that  a  great  interest  is  beginning 
Id  be  taken  in  his  region  of  country  in  the  production  of 
fine  Ihiiti.  For  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  figs,  &e.  he 
drinks  the  climate  and  soil  of  Missimippi  admirably  adapt- 
ed. 

Samplks  or  Wool. — ^We  have  shown  the  samples  of 
Tool  sent  by  Dr.  Philips,  to  one  of  the  most  extensive 
vool-dealers  in  this  city.  He  informs  us  that  the  sam 
pies  of  lambs'  wool,  marked  1  and  2,  are  worth  at  this 
tiflie,  the  following  prices,  viz;  No.  1,  33  cts.,  and  No. 
2,  35  ets.  per  pound.  That  the  sample  marked  No.  3, 
'•  Saxon  Bam  (<  Father  Abraham,*)  would  be  worth,  if 
veil  washed,  40  cents  per  pound. 

It  Is  proper  to  remark  that  all  wool  has  lately  fallen  in 
price  in  ihe  eastern  markets.  ItBeems  to  us  that  the  sam- 
ple marked  No.  3,  is  nice  wool,  and  if  properly  cleansed 
would  be  highly  valued  by  the  manuEacturers  of  fine 
cloths.  The  iambs*  wool  cannot  be  so  well  judged  of. 
The  samples  seem  to  hare  come  from  a  variety  of  sheep, 
in  which  the  lambe  are  born  covered  more  or  less  with 
hair.  In  some  of  the  Spanish  varieties,  the  lambs  are  al- 
ways hairy  at  birth,  but  the  hair  afterwards  cornea  off, 
ud  is  saeeceded  by  fine  wool.  In  many  cases  where  the 
lunbi  art  hairy  at  first,  the  fleece  improves  much  in  fine- 
ness after  Ihe  fir^  shearing. 

HEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


mily  chnele  those  social  pleasures  which  endear  it  to  th« 
heart  of  every  inmate  of  good  feeling;  and  the  man  who 
does  not  duly  appreciate  her  efibrts  for  that  purpose,  as- 
suredly does  not  merit  the  smiles  with  which  she  cheera 
him  on  his  return  from  the  anxieties  of  the  day." 

This  little  treatise  is  neither  intended  for  the  mere  cot- 
tager, nor  for  persons  of  large  fortune,  but  for  those  la- 
dies in  middle  life  who  study  healthful  domestic  econo- 
my, either  for  pleasure  or  the  profit  it  affords;  though, 
in  saying  this,  we  may  justly  add — that  a  cottage  house  wills 
might  gather  useful  hints  from  its  contents,  and  that  a 
duchess  would  lose  nothing  by  its  perusal. 

The  work  is  got  up  in  fine  style,  accompanied  with 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  combinesi,  in  an  attractive 
manner,  the  ornamental  with  the  useful  in  domestic  eco 
nomy.    For  sale  as  above,  price  $2,75. 


YERMONT  CATTLE  SHOWS. 


DicnovAaT  or  thx  Faxm,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham. 
•-This  wofit,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  some- 
tiae  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
aithor  in  1843,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  work 
iiairaBgcd  in  alphabetical  order,  neaUy  printed,  and 
Bunberii^  576  pages.  We  have  looked  over  the  book 
vith  some  attention,  and  can  say  that  we  have  seen  no 
pBblieatioB  m  which  the  researches  of  science  and  study 
ffe  mon  happily  united  with  the  dictates  of  experience 
udsooad  Judgment;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
t/mmw,^m^»Aim^  tho  <<  Dicttouary  of  the  Farm,"  to  the  atten- 
tioB  of  Ihe  agrienltvists  of  this  country.  Published  by 
Chas.  Knight  h,  Co.,  London,  and  for  sale  by  Wiley  & 
Polnui,  and  D.  Appleton  At  Co.  New- York— price  $2,50. 

F4XMi]fO  fom  Ladiss,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Potdtry-yard, 
III  Jkdry,  mtd  Piggery,  by  the  **  Avthox  of  Bxitish 
HraBAXPET." — ^The  character  of  this  work  will  perhaps 
belter  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  its  preface, 
tba  from  any  description  of  our  own : 

« 'Car  buainesa  hi  life  Is  to  be  happy,'  and  the  true 
way  of  making  it  so  is  to  be  contented  with  a  moderate 
iaeome;  but,  in  acquiring  this,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much 
1h€  Ki  of  gmmnfUy  as  that  of  judiciously  spsiMfing  U, 
fbit  we  have  to  learn,  and  it  is  only  in  well  regulated 
bnilies,  coodueted  by  a  carefiil  housewife,  that  it  is  to 
bckaown.  She  it  is  on  whom  rest  the  eiuoyments  of 
toBie.  It  it  on  her  management  that  domestic  comfort 
thpeails;  it  la  by  her  caret  that  she  draws  around  her  ia- 


During  the  past  year,  several  Ag.  Societies  have  been 
organized  in  Vermont,  and  their  fairs  are  exciting  the  at- 
tention of  the  larmers  as  they  have  done  in  other  placesT 
The  first  Fair  of  the  Windham  County  Society  was  held 
at  Newfane  on  the  25th  and  26th  Sept.  The  meeting  is 
said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county, 
with  the  exception  of  a  political  meeting  in  1840.  There 
were  over  1200  wagons  present.  Among  the  cattle,  was 
a  team  of  sixty  yoke  of  oxen  from  West  Newfane,  and 
there  were  many  fine  animals  of  all  kinds  present.  The 
show  of  domestic  manufactures,  butter,  cheese,  maple  mi- 
gar,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  was  very  fine.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  Hudson  of  Massachusetts. 
The  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  was  given  to 
D.  Dexter,  Jr.  Dover — 42|  bushels  per  acre;  and  that  for 
the  best  com,  82  bushels  per  acre,  to  Martin  Gates,  Dum- 
merston— for  the  2d  best,  70  bushels,  to  W.  H.  Williams, 
Newfane. 

The  Addison  County  Fair  was  held  at  Middlebury  on 
the  1st  Oct. — 3000  were  estimated  to  be  present.  The 
exhibition  of  stock,  implements,  household  manufactures, 
&c.  was  highly  gratifying,  and  an  address  << admirably 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  was  delivered  by  Farmer  Jenni- 
son,  former  governor  of  the  state."  We  give  ihe  premi- 
ums on  sheep  at  the  request  of  a  subscriber — for  fine 
wool  buck,  Ist,  to  D.  &  6.  Cutting,  Shoreham — 2d,  to  P. 
Ellithorp,  Bridport — 3d,  to  Mr.  Northrop,  Shoreham — 
4th,  to  T.  Stickney,  Shoreham.  For  best  fine  ewes — 1st 
and  3d,  to  T.  Stickney — 2il,  to  D.  &  O.  Cutting.  For 
best  five  lambs — 1st  and  3d,  to  D.  At  6.  Cutting— 2d,  to 
T.  Stickney.  Mr.  Hinds  of  Brandon,  presented  for  ex- 
hibition only,  a  Rambouillet  ram,  from  the  flock  of  Mr. 
Collins  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  which,  says  the  Northern  Ga- 
laxy, was  *<a  strongly  constituted  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  animal,  and  for  fineness,  combined  with  those  qua- 
lities which  render  a  fleece  valuable,  would  well  com- 
pare with  any  buck  present." 

Caledonia  Ao.  Socistt.— Mr.  J.  P.  Fairbanks  will 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  report  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  Caledonia  County  Agricultural  Society.  The  exhi- 
bition took  place  on  the  Uiird  of  October.  There  was  a 
good  show  of  live  stock  in  general,  (with  the  exception 
of  sheep,)  and  fine  specimens  of  implements,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, fjTuits,  vegetablesi,  and  household  fabrics* 

FEEDING  FOWLS 


<f  A  Subscriber'*  inquires  "  which  is  the  best  grain  for 
feeding  fowls,  eggs  being  the  olyect  ?^ 

Fowls  require  a  variety  of  food.  Grain  of  all  kinds  la 
good.  Wheat -$er€0ningti  which  can  be  had  at  all  mills 
where  wheat  is  ground,  constitute  a  cheap  and  good  feed 
for  fowls.  Buckwheat,  barley,  oats  and  Indian  com, 
should  also  be  given  occasioiaally.  They  should  also 
fhave  animal  food.  This  may  be  supplied  from  the  ofihls 
of  slaughter-houses.  If  they  are  kept  confined,  they 
should  have  occasionally  some  cabbages  cut  up  and  given 
them.    Potatoes  and  tumeps  will  also  be  found  usefiil. 

<<  Two  or  three  spoonsful  of  strong  ley,  made  of  oak 
ashes,  and  mixed  with  molasses,  are  recomm^Qded  as  a 
poflitive  eore.for  croup." 
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TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  WOODLANDS. 


There  are  very  few  things  in  which  farmers  in  grene- 
nl  exhibit  such  gross  waste  and  want  of  forethought,  an 
in  their  treatment  of  their  woodlandt.  Dependent  as  the 
grea*  majority  must  always  be  on  these  for  fuel;  dimi- 
nishing rapidiy  as  they  must  be  in  our  climate  annually : 
a  large  proportion  timbered  with  trees  that  do  not  readi- 
ly shoot  up,  and  will  not  grow  again  without  some  pro- 
tection ;  we  still  see  the  noble  trees  of  our  original  for- 
ests as  carelessly  and  as  uselessly  felled  as  though  they 
were  not  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  like  Jonah's  gourd 
would  spring  up  again  in  a  night.  In  the  management 
of  our  woodlands  some  things  are  deserving  of  notice, 
that  are  too  generally  entirely  overlooked. 

The  first  thing,  and  it  is  an  indispensable  one,  is,  that 
the  woodlands  should  be  well  fenced.  We  can  never 
have  a  growth  of  young  timber,  particularly  on  lands  ori- 
ginally covered  with  beech  and  maple  and  their  kindred 
trees,  unless  this  is  done.  It  Is  true  thousands  of  young 
trees  will  germinate,  but  so  fond  are  cattle  and  sheep  of 
their  young  foliage,  that  none  to  which  these  animals  can 
have  access  will  be  permitted  to  grow.  It  Is  only  after 
ft  thick  growth  of  underwood,  sufficiently  tall  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cattle,  has  been  secured,  that  any  ani- 
mal should  be  admitted  to  the  wood  lots.  Wcliave  seen 
a  beautiful  wood  lot  on  which  many  thousands  of  thrifty 
young  trees  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height  were  grow- 
ing, reduced  in  a  year  or  two  to  the  condition  of  an  open 
wood,  and  the  young  growth  entirely  destroyed,  by  be- 
ing carelessly  thrown  into  a  cattle  range ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  wood  lot,  however  destitute  of  young  trees 
it  may  now  be,  that  will  not  be  covered  with  them  in  a 
abort  time  if  kept  safe' from  the  intrusions  of  animals.  "^ 

The  second  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  never  to  cut  a 
tree  needlessly.  There  are  many  who  when  they  want 
a  piece  of  timber,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  in- 
stead of  first  seeing  whether  the  want  cannot  be  supplied 
from  some  already  fallen,  or  timber  already  on  hand,  lake 
their  axe  and  improvidently  prostrate  any  tree  ihey  can 
make  subserve  their  present  purpose,  without  reference 
to  future  value  or  use.  Never  fell  a<rec  until  you  have 
ascertained  its  value  for  general  purposes,  for  fuel,  and 
not  till  you  have  found  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Another  thing  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  treatment  of 
woodlands  is,  always  to  select  those  trees  which  have 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  tlie  slowest  in  their  growth,  or 
have  begun  to  decay.  In  a  thrifty  woodland,  the  great- 
est amount  of  growth,  is  usually  with  the  younger  tim- 
ber; for  though  there  will  be  some  large  trees  that  will 
increase  as  fast  as  smaller  ones  (and  consequently  give  a 
much  greater  annual  increase  of  wood  from  their  greater 
diameter)  yet  there  will  also  be  many  with  no  pcrcepti- 
ble  growth,  or  on  which  the  process  of  decay  has  actu- 
ally commenced.  Such  are  the  trees  that  should  be  se- 
lected for  timber  or  fuel;  and  a  double  advantage  will 
result  from  this  course,  thrifty  timber  will  be  saved,  and 
the  younger  growth  benefitted  by  more  ample  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air. 

It  win  be  found  of  essential  service  in  the  preservation 
of  woodlands,  and  in  increasing  their  value,  to  keep  all 
vacancies  that  may  occur,  either  naturally,  or  by  the 
fallmg  of  trees,  filled  by  transplanting.  We  know  of 
some  farmers  who  keep  a  nursery  of  locust  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  increasing  (he  value  of  their  wood  lots 
by  transplanting  this  excellent  timber  tree  wherever  an 
opening  olfers.  Others  use  those  kinds  of  young  trees 
which  are  rcadVst  at  commanti,  or  to  which  the  soil 
seems  most  congenial.  1  he  kind  of  tree  transplanted  is 
ofcomiuraiivply  IJtMe  consequence,  provided  it  i"*  of 
sure  and  qirck  growth,  and  Is  fit  when  grown  for  cither 
timber  or  for  fuol.  By  aflenion  to  the  points  we  huve 
l.cre  mdicafe.l,  the  value  of  our  wood  lots  nrght  not  on- 
ly 1>.'  greatly  incpcasctl,  but  (he  scarcity  of  wood  with 
vhich  Ko  many  of  our  farmers  arc  already  severelv 
threatened,  be  averted. 


adilress  was  delivered  on  the  oceanon  by  Mr.  J.  g. 
GorLD,  of  Stockport.  This  Society,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  snd  will,  it  is  hopet!, 
be  the  means  of  extending  a  correct  tsste,  and  judieioai 
management  in  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


The  various  AgrieuUoral  Societies  of  the  country,  hare 
generally  held  their  exhibitions  during  the  (wo  lut 
months.  We  have  received  accounts  from  the  roUowing 
county  societies  in  this  state,  viz:  Erie,  Ont&rio,  Oaon. 
daga,  Chautauque,  Monroe,  Madison,  Oswego^  Cayuga, 
Herkimer,  Saratoga,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  aoUDuieh* 
ess,  and  also  accounts  firom  .many  societies  in  other  aiaiM; 
but  oUr  limits  only  permit  us  to  give  a  general  notice! 
In  most  instances,  the  shows  have  been  much  siore  spi- 
ritedly attended  this  season,  than  for  several  previuQi 
seasons.  In  the  New  England  states,  lo  fiv  u  we  bare 
learned,  this  has  been  particularly  the  case.  Nearly  an 
the  accounts  from  that  quarter,  inform  as  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  their  exhibitions.  We  regard 
this  as  good  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  agricultond 
improvement.  We  believe  the  agriculuiral  aoeieties  ami 
agricultural  papers,  have  already  been  the  meaM  of  great- 
ly improving  the  husbandry  of  the  country,  and  of  large- 
ly augmenting  tlie  pcoilucu  of  (he  field  and  ganleo.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mcraiix  Allek,  of  the 
county  of  Piymonth,  Mass.,  observed  to  us  in  eonveiv- 
lion,  the  other  day,  that  he  felt  confident  the  agrietilinre 
of  that  county,  though  the  soil  was  generally  not  of  the 
best  quality  naturally,  and  had  been  consiilered  by  mm 
as  worn  out  years  ago,  had  been,  within  the  last  fifteni 
years,  improved  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  To  the 
interest  created  by  the  well-managed  agricultural  soeieiy 
of  that  county,  we  think  is  to  be  mainly  attribu:cd  this 
improvement,  and  we  doubt  not  that  similar  beneficial 
effects  have  followed  and  will  continue  to  follow  the  or- 
jganization  and  proper  management  ofsacb  societies  ere- 
I  ry  where. 

PLANTING   TREES. 


H  RTiriTLTcn  VL  ANii  Fior^lExhibdion The  ex- 

HOitw.,n  of  the  Ilorliciiltural  and  Horieultnral  Society  of 

Mh  Sci.icmber.    A  beautiful,  interesting,  and  instrucii^  r 


Reader,  have  you  not  some  vacant  spot  in  youroitharil, 
some  nook  in  your  garden,  some  unplanled  maJ  side. 
some  unoccupied  place  in  your  yard  where  some  tree) 
might  be  planted  (o  advantage  7  Look  around  awi  see  if 
there  is  not  room  for  some,  or  |ierha|M  ms'^.y,  of  the 
kinds  useful  for  timber,  or  their  fruit,  or  ornamental  iwr- 
poses.  It  is  possible  you  attendeil  to  this  nutter  falif 
last  spring,  but  the  chances  are,  that  you  will  on  exami- 
nation, find  room  for  more  trees.  If  so,  now  is  a  yfr( 
good  time  to  supply  the  deficiency;  not  so  good,  per- 
haps* as  the  spring  would  have  been,  but  too  gooii  to  i<e 
allowe<l  to  pass  without  improvement.  Trees  may  b« 
transplanted  at  any  time  after  the  growth  of  the  season  l» 
over,  with  perfect  safety,  and  they  may  be  remove*!  at 
any  time,  if  the  fine  roots  aire  ondisturbed,  andiluriD^  re- 
moval retain  their  hold  on  the  earth.  When  tree* 
are  transplanted  in  the  fall,  it  is  necessary  to  {taanl 
against  two  dangers  to  whieh  spring  planted  onee  are  cot 
so  much  exposeii.  The  first  of  these  is,  they  are  apt  lo 
become  loose  in  the  ground  from  the  action  of  the  wioiis 
as  the  roots  do  not  take  hold  of  the  soil  as  quickly  in  (^<^ 
fall  as  in  the  spring;  and  the  second  is,  water  is  »V[^ 
settle  in  the  holes  dug,  and  expose  the  roots  to  the  ii^n- 
rious  action  of  stagnant  water.  To  prevent  ihefir^',  if 
'he  tree  is  small,  a  stake  weU  set  in  the  grouml,  to  viliieh 
ho  free,  wound  with  bass  matting,  cloth,  ors^jw'*^'"?  '<> 
prevent  rubbing,  may  he  securely  fas.enoi.  If  largfj 
and  the  roots  spreading,  three  sticks  placed  in  a  triangu- 
lar form  arounil  (he  srom,  and  well  f;.st€rjeth!nnp  at  each 
Angle  by  wooden  hooks  iiriven  into  liie  iro«»n.l,  will  is* 
iially  keep  the  tree  in  its  place.  If  the  soil  is  iewcio«i 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  holes,  when  die  trte  i**  T^i  '" 
hem,  l)ccoming  pits  of  s:aAi)ant  water,  tlraii's  nuiii  bs 
mude  to  them  which  will  prevent  the  pviatO'^<|' 
Where  a  nimihcr  of  Ireps  are  :o  be  «.ci  on  r.uch  a  «il.  '* 
ivill  b€»  mucii  bonelitiHl  hy  a  iKopv.tpli  deep  plowin:. 
M-hich  will  r^^n^ler  .he  8,>il  j:*npra:iy  more  pcrvio:**  W 
water,  auJ  prevent  iis  ready  accumuUtioo. 
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COXNBCXiCUT   CATTLE. 

Connecticat  people  have  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
ttlres  in  many  respects.  They  have  done  more  to  peo- 
ple (he  vast  weat,  and  we  may  add,  to  christianize  anil  ci- 
vUixe  if,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union ;  and  wherev- 
er tbey  ^o,  they  are  apt  to  carry  their  industry,  morality, 
sjkI  love  of  knowledge^  things  they  acquire  in  their 
jotttb,  with  them.  In  other  respects,  too,  Connecticut 
iBrniibes  examples  well  worthy  of  imitation.  She  has 
lome  poor  land,  and  some  poor  farmers,  but  she  too  has 
much  excellent  land,  and  many  first  rate  farmers  to  till  it; 
and  these  men  have  made  the  land  of  steady  habits  almost 
a  model  so  far  as  regards  agricultural  pursuits.  A  person 
ianuliar  with  the  conditio^  of  things  there  forty  years 
since,  and  particularly  with  the  agriculture  of  that  peri- 
od, ean  harjJJy  realize  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
ht  the  better  within  that  time.  But  we  took  up  our  pen 
to  rpesk  of  Conneeticttt  catUe,  working  cattle,  for  in  no 
part  of  (he  United  States  can  so  many  good  working  cat- 
tle be  (bond  in  proportion  to  the  |K>pu]ation  as  in  Con- 
neetleot.  Tlie  other  New-England  States,  to  their  honor 
be  it  spoken,  are  not  far  behind  in  this  respect;  would 
that  we  could  say  the  same  of  New- York.  These  work- 
ing cattle  too,  are  not  the  refuse  of  their  yards,  worked 
bccaoie  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  but  the  major 
part  of  them  will  be  found  of  a  rich  red,  the  Devons  or 
their  crosses,  fine  formed,  lively  animals,  walking  o£f 
like  bones,  and  making  the  heai-l  of  the  farmer  glad  to 
look  at  them.  To  show  that  we  are  not  exaggerating 
matters,  or  allowing  our  fondness  for  fine  cattle  to  bias 
our  opinion,  we  give  a  few  examples  selected  from  the 
reports  of  the  various  Agricultural  Societies  of  that  State, 
ibr  the  yea^  1843,  which  are  now  before  us. 

New -Haven  County  Fair, 513  yokes. 

Hartford  County  Fair, , 100      «* 

Union  Ag.  Society,  4  towns, i  244       ** 

Bridgport,  County  Fair, 630      « 

Banbory  Fair, 350       " 

Canton,  1  town, 130      « 

Bridgport  and  Banbury  are  both  in  Fairfield  county, 
10  that  at  the  fall  exhibition  of  1843,  this  county  produ- 
ced no  less  than  8S0  pairs  of  working  cattle  of  the  best 
kind.  New-Haven,  too,  had  on  the  ground  513  pairs; 
and  (here  were  other  exhibitions  that  were  not  for  be- 
hind in  respect  to  numbers.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain,  a  population  cannot  be  poor,  which  can  proiluce 
as  nan  J  cattle  fit  for  tilling  the  soil,  or  for  the  butcher, 
u  can  Connecticut.  Would  not  many  of  the  other  States, 
so  Gtf  as  the  labor  of  animals  is  concerned,  do  well  to 
take  a  leaoo  ftom  that  State  in  this  respect  7  Would  it 
not  be  welM^y  in  a  large  portion  of  New- York,  certainly 
in  all  parts  where  wheat  growing  is  not  the  principal 
bnsiaett,  cattle,  sneh  as  may  be  counted  by  thousanils  in 
Coooecticof,  were  substituted  for  the  lean,  worthless  hor- 
in  fiound  oe\  so  many  farms  ?  For  all  common  farm 
vorit,  cattle  uce  as  good  as  horses;  and  after  tbey  are  un- 
fit for  the  cart  or  the  plow,  they  may  be  converted  into 
beef;  while  the  horse,  disabled  by  aceident  or  by  age,  is 
gircn  to  the  crows  or  the  dung-hilK 

BR.  B£EKMAN*S  ADIHUBSS. 


Dr.  Beexman  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of 
bis  Adilress  before  the  Ihitchess  County  Agricultural 
&Kie.'y,  which  we  have  read  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
itiU  sfiaee  allow,  we  should  be  pleased  to  transfer  a  larger 
portion  of  it  to  our  columns.  We  give  the  foUowitig  pa- 
Rgrapb,  as  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  showing, 
St  a  flan  e,  the  great  defect  in  our  husbandry,  and  the 
means  for  its  improvement: 

"  Depend  upon  it,  the  great  defect  of  our  farming  is 
the  scanty  return  which  we  make  to  the  soil  that  we  crop 
luckisely;  and  when  yon  complain  of  poor  returtis  for 
yunr  labor,  at  least  in  the  quantity  gathered,  it  is  upon 
ihe  principle  that  you  are  willing  to  work  your  horse 
but  not  to  feed  him.  Until,  therefore,  we  feed  with  a 
iBore  liberal  hand,  we  shall  not  be  more  liberally  re- 
warded. If  I  compare  our  farming,  however,  with  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago,  I  see  a  decided  improvement; 
better  bouses,  better  bums,  better  fences,  better,  tlutt  is 


cleaner  fields,  better  crops,  and  stock  essentially  improv- 
ed. With  all  these  man  improves.  But  there  is  a  vast 
deal  yet  to  be  done,  and  we  must  not  talk  of  good  farm- 
ing until  we  can  in  all  things  double,  and  in  many  treble 
our  present  product;  for  let  me  tell  you  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth  are  almost  illimitable." 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 


The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Institute  was  opened  af  Niblo's 
Glarden,  New-York,  on  the  8th  Oct.  The  exhibition  of 
samples  of  our  manufsustures  and  arts,  was  extensive  and 
creditable  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  country.  The 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Departments,  w%  thought  . 
were  not  quite  equal  to  some  former  years.  At  the  show 
of  animals  on  the  I6th  and  17th,  there  were  some  good 
stock,  though  the  number  was  small.  Among  the  horses 
was  the  splendid  imported  Norman  «<  Diligence,'-*  and 
two  of  his  colts,  from  Mr.  E.  Harris  of  New- Jersey,  and 
some  fine  horses  from  Mr.  Long  of  Washington  county. 
Among  the  cattle,  we  particularly  noticed  the  fine  bull 
"  Marius,"  belonging  to  Mr.  Oliver  of  Sing-Sing,  im- 
ported from  the  herd  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  at  Poughkeepsie,  for  his  superior  symme- 
try and  excell.^nce — a  pair  of  beautiful  Devons,  and  a  su- 
perior Ayrshire  cow,  whose  owners  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain. There  were  also  some  good  Durhams  exhibited. 
The  number  of  sheep  and  swine  was  small,  but  included 
some  fine  animals  of  both  kinds. 

In  tJie  horticultural  rooms  were  some  fine  specimens 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Among  them  were^  handsome 
and  extensive  collections  of  pears  from  Mr.  Wilder  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Roxbury,  and  extra  large 
q^pes  from  Mr.  Cushing's  grapery  at  Watertown. 

The  Silk  Convention,  at  which  about 50 delegates  at- 
tended, was  held  during  the  exhibition  of  the  Institute. 
The  Rev.  J^  R.  Barbour  delivered  an  address  on  the  cul- 
ture of  silk.  Mr.  B.  showed  that  the  culture  and  manU'^ 
facture  of  silk  is  perfectly  practicable,  in  this  country. 
That  its  production  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  our  supplying  ourselves  with  this 
article  from  our  own  hands  and  labor,  thus  saving  to  the 
country  $20,000,000,  annually. 


MADISON  COUNTY  FAIR. 


The  Fair  of  this  County  was  held  in  Cazenovia  on  the 
1st  of  October,  was  well  attended,  and  accompanied  with 
some  very  pleasant  incidents.  The  party  liberty  poles 
were  stripped  of  their  partizan  banners,  and  others  more 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  took  their  place — the  whig 
pole  bearing  a  plow  with  the  motto,  "  Bpeeti  the  Plow— > 
it  feeds  all" — ^that  of  the  liberty  party,  a  gigantic  ann^ 
with  an  anvil  and  plane,  intended  as  a  welcome  to  the 
mechanics — and  that  of  the  hickory  tree,  a  banner  with  a 
churn,  sheaf  of  wheat,  &c.  The  ladies  of  Cazenovia 
presented  the  Society  with  a  beautiful  banner  of  rich  blue 
silk,  seven  feet  by  five,  painted  by  W.  H.  Burr  of  Syra- 
cuse. <<0n  one  side  it  bears,"  says  the  Madison  Co.  Ea- 
gle, "  (ho  picture  of  a  stout  mower  who  has  just  paused 
in  the  middle  of  a  swarth  to  whet  his  scythe,  while  on  the 
back  ground  appears  a  wagon  loading  with  hay,  and  the 
house  and  barns  of  the  farmer.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree 
close  by,  lie  his  coat  and  jug  of  cold  voter  which  are 
watched  by  his  dog.  On  the  other  side  is  a  winter  scene, 
in-doors.  In  a  comfortable  kitchen,  the  farmer's  ilaagh- 
tcr  is  at  work  at  her  spinning-wheel,  while  another  fe- 
male is  busy  in  the  *  buttery,'  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  The  fire  bums  briskly  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
mantlepiece  above  is  graced  with  the  almanac,  watoh, 
and  candle-sticks  which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  (hat 
position." 


To  MAKE  oooD  PICKLED  PoRK,  Simply  pack  the  side- 
pieces  in  a  barrel  or  cask,  with  plenty  of  salt  on  all  sidet 
of  each  piece,  and  when  full,  roll  it  to  the  pump,  and 
pump  in  water  till  you  see  it  cease  (o  sink  or  to  moisten 
the  pork  on  the  top  of  (he  barrel,  then  lay  a  flat  stone  as 
large  as  the  vessel,  to  keep  the  pork  always  under  the 
piokle :  cover  the  cask,  to  exclude  flies. — Witt,  Farwur. 
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MB.  NORTON'S  LETTEB8--N0.  IT. 


[The  following  letter  did  not  reaoh  nt  till  alter  our 
last  number  had  gone  to  prets. — Ed.] 

Lab.  of  Ac.  CbemMiy  AaKdation, ) 
EdinlMUsh,  Aq(.  82, 1644.     \ 

Mr.  L.  TuCKSR — ^Yoa  have  probably  received  papert 
containing  aceounti  of  (he  great  annual  show  of  (he  High- 
land Society,  held  this  year  ia  Glasgow;  I  will  therefore 
not  attempt  any  descriptioD  of  the  exhibition  itaelf,  but 
will  mer<>ly  siy  that  the  show  of  animals  and  implements, 
was  on  a  magnificent  and  immense  scale,  and  the  number 
was  perfectly  bewildering.  A  week  at  leaat  would  have 
been  necessary  in  order  deliberately  to  view  every  thing. 

There  were,  however,  some  meetings  incidental  to  (he 
occasion,  which  were  specially  interesting  lo  me,  and  of 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  report. 

First,  I  would  notice  an  Education  meeting.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  which  five  boys,  from  the  Lanne 
Agricultural  School  near  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  were  pre- 
sent, with  their  teacher.  Dr.  Fitxpatrick,  from  Lanne, 
Mr.  Skilling,  from  Dublin,  Sir  Robert  fiateson  from 
Templemoyle,  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
cause  of  Agricultural  instruction,  were  also  present.  The 
boys  were  from  14  to  16  years  olil,  and  had  been  in  the 
agricultural  class  two  yt^irs.  Prof.  Johnston  stated  that 
by  this  meeting  it  was  hoped  (hat  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  two  points.  1.  Is  it  possible  to  give  boys  instruct- 
ion in  agriculture,  practical  and  scientific,  that  will  be 
of  use  to  them  in  after  life.  2.  Can  this  be  done  with- 
out interfering  with  other  studies.  These  questions  wei q 
both  most  distinctly  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  nu- 
merous gentlemen  present,  connected  with  agricultural 
schools  in  Ireland  and  England.  The  bo3's  before  men- 
tioned were  finally  placed  upon  the  platform,  and  with  a 
view  to  answering  the  second  inquiry  were  questioned 
in  geography,  i?iammar  and  arithipeiic,  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
Snspec.or  of  schools.  The  examination  was  a  somewhat 
severe  one,  especially  upon  grammar  and  geography,  yet 
notwithsianiling  the  embarrassments  and  novelty  of  their 
situation  they^  appeared  admirably.  I  think  that  some 
one  of  them  answered  every  question.  They  were  (hen 
examined  upon  various  points  in  chemistry  connectetl 
with  agriculture,  by  Prof.  Johnston,  and  lastly,  upon 
practical  farming,  by  various  other  gentlemen.  Their 
answers  showed  not  only  that  they  had  learned  by  mem- 
ory, but  that  they  had  also  reflected.  Frequent  and  irre- 
pressible bursU  of  applause  interrupted  (he  examinadon, 
and  the  most  sceptical  were  convinced.  These  boys  de- 
vote* one  hour  each  day  to  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture, and  once  in  the  week  they  are  questioned  upon 
the  studies  of  (he  preceding  five  ilays.  An  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  this  exhibition  which  will  hanlly  expend 
itself  in  mere  wortla.  A  resolution  was  i^ssed  « (hat  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  agricultural  instruc- 
tion should  be  introduced  into  tlie  schools  of  Scotlaml." 
A  large  committee  of  influential  and  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen was  appointed  to  deliberately  consider  the  sub- 
ject. I  may  here  mention  that  Mr.  Skilling,  siiperinten- 
teodenl  and  teacher  in  (he  Normal  farm  school  near  Dub- 
lin, gave  most  ample  testimony  in  favor  of  Prof.  John- 
atoos  works.  They  are  introduced  into  all  the  Irish 
achools,  and  (heir  importance  impressed  upon  every 
teacher.  The  Catechism  was  written  expressly  for 
■chools,  and  has  been  found  of  signal  benefit. 

A  most  excellent  feature  of  this  Show  was  (he  in(ro- 
duction  of  public  breakfasts,  at  which  cerUin  questions 
of  interest  to  the  farmer  were  discussed.  The  subjects 
were  fixed  and  made  public  before  the  meeting,  so  (hat 
gentlemen  came  prepared  with  facts  and  arguments.  1 
was  exceedingly  interested  at  (be  last  one.  The  subject 
was  "the  disease  of  potatoes."  The  discussion  was 
moat  animate<l,  and  lasted  more  than  two  hours  after  (he 
acUve  business  of  (he  meal  was  over.  A  large  number 
of  gentlemen  spoke,  aiul  almost  everj-  one  broughl  out 
new  facto  and  new  views.  All  agreed  (hat  the  evil  was 
Wide  spread  and  increaaing.  Each  person  supposed  to 
icnow  any  thing  of  the  subject,  was  in  turn  called  upon  (o 
fire  particular  atatementa  both  aa  to  hia  own  experience 


and  that  of  bia  diatrict,  his  yiewi  of  the  cause  sad  the  te. 
medy.    Mr.  Alexander  of  Southbar,  a  very  (hstinguished 
fiumer,  attributed  much  of  the  disease  to  improper  Kow- 
age  of  the  potatoes  during  the  winter;  to  ptaeiai;  (bem 
in  large  masses  ao  (hat  they  heated  and  lost  much  of  tlteir 
vitality.    He  had  never  known  a  &ilure  except fn>a  im. 
proper  treatment.    Mr.  Fleming  of  Barochan,  sl  cqaallj 
eminent  authority,  said  (hat  the  leas  ripe  the  potatoe  when 
dug,  the  less  likely  to  fail.    After  raising  seveial  tboa- 
sand  varieties  from  9€«d,  he  has  neear  produced  a  bealtbj 
kind.    For  several  years  he  has  dressed  his  potatoes  vith 
certain  saline  aiibstanees,  aneh  as  sulphate  of  tnagpali, 
nitrate  of  soda,  lie.  &e.;  all  those  ao  treatsd,  haveaie- 
ceeded  admirably.    Mr.  Anderson,  a  manager  of  laifs 
eatates  in  Ireland,  laid  much  stress  upon  the  thorongh 
draining,  sobsoiling  and  fKilverlzation  of  the  toil.   He 
digs  his  potatoes  before  they  are  ripe,  selects  (be  sioit 
perfect  tubers  and  buries  them  in  sh^low,  narrow  pitii 
from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches  wide,  hcapin;  tbecsrth  u 
high  as  possible.     There  they  remain  until  the  plantis; 
season  arrives;  the  drills  are  then  opened,  the  Dunon 
placed,  the  potatoes  taken  out,  planted  and  covered  with- 
in  half  an  hour;  by  following  this  course,  he  hss  no  dis- 
ease.   Several  apeakem  mentioned  the  &cl  that  potatoes 
which  had  lain  exposed  to  the  sun  until  tbejr  beeasie 
green,  make  the  beat  seed.     This  sketch  will  ^ive  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  these  breakfasts  are  eondttcted. 
They  ought  to  be  accompaniments  of  every  sgrtcoltnnl 
meeting.     In  the  present  instance,  practical  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  prepared  to  give  their  viewi 
upon  a  certain  subject,  and  the  result  was  snchanauMnnt 
of  information  and  of  facts  as  could  have  been  in  no  oth- 
er way  so  easily  collected.     Each  fanner  went  home 
with  a  large  stock  of  suggestions  and  increase  of  know- 
ledge, whereby  to  conduct  new  and  more  intelligent  ex- 
periments.    After  a  fww  such  conversations,  they  will 
umloubtedly  be  able  to  devise  certain  means  for  the  ar- 
rest of  this  fiirmidable  disease.     As  with  this  subject,  10 
with  every  other,  much  light   would  be  accumulated, 
were  practical  men  freely  to  exchange  their  facts  and 
theories.     If  those  interested  in  agriculture  could  be  in- 
duced to  enlist  with  spirit  in  one  such  conversation,  they 
would  be  most  amply  repaid^  and  judging  from  my  own 
experience,  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  future  oppor- 
tunities of  a  like  nature.  I  am,  very  (ruly  youn, 

John  P.  Ncbtojt. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


By  the  laat  steamer  at  Boston,  we  have  received  our 
regular  flies  of  foreign  periodicals,  including  the  new 
Part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society— the  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Highland  Society  for  Oct. — the  Farmer's  Mag- 
azine, New  Farmer's  Journal,  Mark  Lane  Express,  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  and  Ag.  Gazette,  &c.  he. 

The  Crops — The  English  papers  inform  us  that  (avor- 
able  weather  haa  enable<l  the  farmers  to  secure  their 
grain -crops  in  good  onler.  The  yield  of  wheat  i»  pro- 
nounced a  good  one.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  saysr- 
"  Taking  this  year's  produce  of  the  grain  erops,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  we  msintain,  and 
we  think  upon  the  best  authority,  that  it  has  never  been 
exceeded,  though  it  might  have  been  equalled  in  quality 
in  any  previous  year."  •  •  •  **  It  is  admitted  ooall 
hands,  though  of  course  partial  deficiencies  are  to  be 
met  with,  that  the  yield  of  wheat  this  year,  for  ^Ivi^i 
is  a  very  lai^e  one;  considerably  above  an  average  of 
years. »  Oats  and  barley  are  not  so  abundant,  awt  some 
importations  will  be  required  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
From  Quebec  and  Montreal  370,000  barrels  of  flour  have 
been  sent  to  England  this  season.  Last  year  there  were 
sent  180,000.  With  American  provisions  the  marketi 
sre  well  supplied.  The  quality  being  goo<l,  a  fair  de- 
mand has  sprung  up,  and  prices  have  slightly  iaiiproTc<i* 

A  cargo  of  American  hay  haa  been  received  at  Liver- 
pool. It  was  not  very  well  liked — ^bemg  pronounced 
coarse,  and  not  well  cured. 

Hopi>  Owing  to  the  generally  light  crop  in  mostdis- 
trie  s  the  present  year,  and  the  small  quantity  of  old  hops 
on  hand,  the  pricea  of  hops  are  expected  to  be  higher 
Lhia  year  than  for  aoaia  time  peat,    l^ieet  are  givea  si 
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(aeeordins^  to  quality)  rangpin^  from  &.  St.  to  101.  lOf . 
per  cwt. 

Show  op  th£  Highland  Society  at  Glasgow. — 
This  exhibition  took  place  in  August.  The  entries  of 
tfoek  were  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The 
Biunber  of  lots  were  1,404,  amongst  which  were  222 
Ayrshire  cattle,  55  West  Highland  cattle,  160  horses,  117 
sheep,  1S4  lots  of  batter,  83  lots  of  cheese,  and  176  im- 
plements. 

Bamwell  Cow. — It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  Dith- 
Uy  or  Bake  well  variety  of  Long- Horn  cattle  are  extinct. 
It  seens  it  is  not  so.  A  late  English  paper  states  His 
Boya!  Highness  Prince  Albert,  received  a  prize  of  ten 
sovereigns  and  a  silver  medal>  at  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Hoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  «  for  a  cow  of 
tJie  breed  of  the  late  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Warwickshire." 

Salb  of  Stock  in  England  and  Scotland. — A  sale 
of  Angus  polletl,  or  hornless  cattle,  lately  took  place  in 
Seodsod.  CowB  brought  from  $100  to  $125.  Two-year 
old  heifers  nearly  $100  each;  yearling  heifers  $30,  and 
cslvcs  $50  to  $60.  They  belonged  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  of 
Angns-shira.  - 

Several  ssles  of  Short  Horns  have  lately  taken  plae.e. 
The  ssle  of  Mr.  Jonas  Whitaker,  of  Burley,  was  well  at- 
tended, and  good  prices  were  obtaineil.  The  bull  Bo- 
cfaan  Hero,  which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  High- 
land Agrieoltoial  Show  two  years  ago,  was  knocked 
(Sown  for  350  guineas  to  Sir  Charles  Xempest.  The  Earl 
of  Buchan,  a  yearling  bull  by  Buchan  Hero,  fetched  200/. 
HArat  bought  for  the  King  of  the  French.  The  cows 
sod  heifers  varied  in  price  from  150/  to  25/.  The  stock, 
emsisting  of  79  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  fcc,  were  shown 
in  excellent  condition;  and  the  prices  they  realized  af- 
ford suiBcient  proof  of  the  estimation  they  held  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  first  33  lots  (cows)  made  1,452/: 
the  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  1,531/  19«;  and  the 
Inlts,  1,114/;  in  all,  4,098/  3«-^r  an  average  of  51/  17s 
each. 

At  Mr.  Yorke*a  Mle  at  Thrapstone,  the  whole  herd  of 
cows,  heifers,  and  heifer-calves,  averaged  nearly  35/ 
each,  sod  (he  young  bulls  27/  each. 

SJkMp.— At  a  late  sale  of  Cheviot  rams  belonging  to 
(he  Messrs.  Aitebisoo,  animals  brought  from  4/  to  14/  per 


At  two  sa]e«  of  Leicesters,  Mr.  Bentley's  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins*,  the  average  prices  obtainetl  were  11/  to  12/  each. 

Mr.  Bryanra  Sooth  Downs,  2,000  sheep  and  400  lambs 
teonght,  at  auction,  3,6001. 

At  the  ssle  of  Mr.  J.  Elman^  South  Downs,  the  prices 
obtsined  for  ewes  were  from  30t  to  51. 

A  Ksm  eibibit«d  at  the  ram-show  of  ^Jno.  Kirkham, 
Esq.,  of  Hitgnaby,  measured  In  girth  6  feet  8{  inches, 
ind  in  length  5  feet  4  inches.  Some  of  the  yearlings 
ireighed  40  lbs.  per  quarter. 

Him  MAJi^fr-a  Atiart  at  Wxndsob. — ^Intuiestino 
Fact  ip  Natubalists. — The  following  singular  and 
lire  (if  BoC  unique)  occurrence  has  just  taken  place  at 
ite  Boyal  aviary  in  the  Home  Park,  at  Windsor.  It  ha- 
ving been  deemed  advisable  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  super- 
iafenilent  of  her  Majesty's  aviaary,  in  order  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  genuine  Dorking  fowl,  that  it  should  be 
crossed  with  that  of  the  Cochin  China  fowl,  the  necessary 
inangements  were  made  for  that  purpose.  A  Dorking 
lien,  which  had  roosted  for  some  time  past  wlih  the  fowls 
from  China,  has  recently  been  in  the  habit  of  laying 
tviee,  sod  sometimes  thrice  a  week,  eggs  containing 
<bable  or  two  distinct  yolks.  Mr.  Walters,  determining 
to  try  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  hatch  one  of  these 
imble  jolked  eggs,  placed  it,  with  several  other  eggs, 
^ider  the  hen.  The  result  was  that  two  chick  •sns  were 
praluced  from  this  single  egg\  one  is  a  cock  bird  of  the 
^ire  Codiin  China  breed,  and  the  other  is  a  hen  chick 
of  the  Dorking  species,  both  of  which  are  now  five  days 
oKJ  and  in  good  health.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  we 
^  informed,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  natural  his- 
tory. 

Ubink. — ^It  !•  calculated  that  a  eow  produces  15,000 
^  of  orinc  per  year,  which  by  pntrefiibetlon  in  the  tanks 
^thoot  mtzing  with  w«ter,  loses  162  Iba.  of  ammonia; 


this  might  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  by 
adding  373  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  12s.  per  cwt.,  and 
would  proiluce  4^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  worth 
259.  per  cwt.,  equal  to  5/.  12a.  per  annum. 

Preservation  of  Iron. — As  iron  enters  so  entensive- 
ly  into  the  constuclion  of  nearly  all  the  implements  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  almost  every  tool  used  in  the  arts, 
the  preservation  of  the  metal  from  the  injurious  efiftetg 
of  rust,  or  corrosion  in  water,  has  for  a  long  time  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  It 
was  found  by  experience,  that  the  ordinary  paints  and 
varnishes,  gave  only  a  temporary  preservation,  and  when 
once  the  paint  began  to  decay,  it  assisted  Ather  than  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  decay.  In  the  10th  volume  of 
the  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  it  is  stated  that  by 
the  direction  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Mallett  of  Dublin, 
has  superintended  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  ev- 
ery kind  of  paint,  oil,  and  varnish,  was  applied  to  ev^ry 
kind  of  iron,  immersed  in  various  kinds  of  running  wa- 
ter, for  two  years,  the  results  of  which  prove  that  coal 
tar  boiled,  and  laid  on  the  iron  while  hot,  has  a  very  de- 
cided advantage  over  all  other  preparations.  This  dis- 
covery is  of  much  consequence,  as  iron  vessels  are  so 
rapidly  and  extensively  coming  into  use. 

Disease  in  Cattle. — ^There  is  at  present  a  deadly  dis- 
order raging  among  the  cattle,  which  carries  them  oflTin 
a  very  short  time ;  nor  li  this  confined  to  a  particular 
district — ^it  appears  to  be  spreading  in  every  direction. 
We  can  state,  from  good  authority,  that  a  farmer  in  th# 
vicinity  of  Glammis  lately  sold  two  cattle  to  a  dealer, 
who  paid  for  them,  and  was  to  remove  them  within  a 
given  time.  By  the  time  he  came  to  lift  them,  they  wero 
both  dead.  Three  of  the  same  farmer's  cattle,  and  two 
of  his  calves,  died  also.  We  have  heard  of  a  farmer  in 
another  quarter,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  nine  nights,  lost 
nine  of  his  cattle  \  and,  within  the  town,  some  of  the 
cow-feeders  have  sustained  heavy  losses. — PtrthMv 
CanHUvtianal, 


STAT£  FAIIU-SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTICES. 


In  our  last,  we  spoke  of  a  horse-rake  w^th  iron  teeth, 
and  having  lost  the  card  were  unable  to  give  correctljr 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  It  was  made  by  Wm.  B.  Stoddard,  Cayuga 
county.  We  find  we  were  mistaken.  This  rake  waa 
patented  by  David  Dswxt,  and  is  now  manuflfectured  by 
Z,  DfiWEY,  Bast  Poultney,  Vermont.  It  is  called  the 
«  PatmU  SpHnt-tooth  Haru  JRnfcs*'— haa  been  in  use  five 
or  six  years^  and  is  well  recommended  by  those  wba 
have  used  it. 

Cix>VRR  Machine. — A  machine  for  getting  out  clover 
seed,  exhibited  by  H,  Baldwin,  of  Washington,  Litch- 
field county,  Connecticut;  appears  to  be  excellent,  to 
well  recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  of  the  American  Institnte,  In 
1840. 

Coal  Tar. — Some  bricks  coated  with  this  substance, 
were  exhibited.  It  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  and  beet 
black  paint  that  can  be  used  for  out  buildings,  fences,  Itc. 
Bricks  soaked  in  it  are  said  to  be  impervious  to  water. 
It  is  for  sale  at  $2.50  per  barrel,  by  Chester  Childs, 
139  Mai4len-lane,  New. York. 

Imperial  and  Potatoe  Oats — the  former  weighing 
42  pounds,  and  the  latter  40  pounds  to  the  bushel,  were 
presenteil  by  George  Nesbitt,  Stamford,  Delaware  co. 

Ayrshire  Cow. — Mr.  Eluson,  of  Newburgh,  exhi- 
bited, a  superior  Ayrshire  Cow,  which  took  the  first 
premium.  We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  or  she 
would  have  been  noticed  before. 

EoTrriAN  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. — Mr.  L.  Durand,  of 
Derby,  CU,  exhibited  specimens  of  Egyptian  com,  Egyp- 
tian wheat,  and  Durand  com. 

Social  Meetings. — For  several  evenings  during  the 
exhibition,  social  parties  were  held  at  the  residence  of 
Gen.  Da  vies,  whose  elegant  mansion  was  most  cordially 
opened  for  that  purpose,  and  an  opporttmity  thus  fur- 
nished for  forming  acquaintaneet,  and  enjoying  the  most 
agreeable  loeial  intereoorse. 
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CONDENSED  COMMUNICATIONS. 


YlirSTASD  AND  NUMEBY  AT  BMKKLKTTIIXE,  N.  C. — 

We  have  a  lonff  communiCAlion  from  the  csleemed  Sid- 
H«T  Wei-lwi,  p.  M.,  at  BriDkleyviUe,  detailing  his  ex- 
perience in  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  at  the 
South   in  which  he  sUtes  that  he  has  f6r  fourteen  yean, 
as  an  incidental  business,  cultivated   the  vine— at  first, 
with   but  poor  success,  fram  want  of  experience  and 
adopting  foreign  vines  and  foreign  modes  of  culture—but 
latterly,  having  ailopied  native  vines  and  an  "  American 
^stem'  of  culiure,  he  has  succeeded  to  his  entire  satis- 
laetion.     He  lias  found   the   following  varieties  of  the 
grape  to  succeed  well.     The  Scuppernong,  (ranks  first 
■ouLh  of  lat.  37^  deg.  but  of  no  superior  excellence  north 
of  that,)  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  good  every  where 
■o  far  as  he  has  heard,  Weller's  Halifox,  Vine  Arbor, 
Ilc.     The  Catawba,  Isabella,  Herbemont's  Madeira,  &t!., 
have  not  done  as  well  with  him.     The  Elsin burgh  proves 
to  be  a  delicious  fruit,  much  admired  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavor  and  freedom  from  pulp.     He  has  not  tested  it 
for  wine.     From  several  of  his  Scuppernong  vines,  he 
has  made  from  half  a  barrel  to  a  barrel  each  of  wine. 
One  of  Norton's  Seedlings,  five  years  in  culture,  produ- 
ced 2|  bushels  of  grapes  and  8  gallons  juice.     He  says 
600  gallons  wine  per  acre  is  considered  a  capital  yield  in 
Europe,  but  from  his  experience,  he  thinks  2,000  gal- 
lons per  acre,  by  good  culiure,  can  be  realized  in  Noith 
Carolina.     His  culture  consists   in   keeping  the  ground 
dear  of  grass  and  weeds,  the  year  rountl,  so  that  all  the 
leaves  anil  litter  from  the  vines  ean  be  incorporated  wiili 
the  soil  by  scarifying:  it  when  needful  with  a  harrow  or 
cultivator.    In  some  instances  however,  instead  of  a  .1  opt- 
ing this  course,  he  covert  the  ground  several  inches  deep 
with  pine  leaves  or  other  litter,  which,  renewed  once  in 
two  years,  keeps  down  all  extraneous  growth,  and  saves 
the  labor  of  annually  working  the  ground.     After  a  vine- 
yard is  well  under  way,  no  other  manure  is  necessary. 
He  has  made  this  season,  15  barrels  of  wine,  and  is  just 
commencing  on  his  Scuppernong  vines,  which  constitute 
bis  principal  crop,  and  from  which  he  expects  to  increase 
the  amount  to  forty  barrels. 

Fruit  Tq^es. — ^Mr.  Welter  says  that  be  finds  some 
varieties  of  superior  excellence  at  the  north,  of  no  profit 
with  him.  The  Newtown  pippin,  (and  other  northern 
winter  fruit,)  is  subject  to  rotting  on  the  tree,  and  ripens 
too  early  for  winter  keeping.  The  celebrated  winter 
Belifiowe^  is  a  fall  apple  with  him.  The  8ine-qua-non 
apple,  the  Bergamot  pear,  the  red  Magdalene  peach,  an;l 
the  Bolmar  or  Washington  plum,  have  proved  as  good 
with  him  as  at  the  north.  For  winter  apples,  those  pe- 
culiar to  the  south  only  will  keep  well,  such  as  the  Sal- 
MOtt,  Gully,  and  Haul,  Barrow,  and  other  seedlings.  As 
a  summer  tr^ilt  with  him,  he  says  there  is  none  superior 
to  the  common  southern  horse  apple.  He  thinks  No- 
vember the  best  season  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  at  the 
■outh. 

Improved  Farmiko  in  Virginia. — ^Mr.  H.  R.  Roret, 
near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  gives  us  the  following  fkvora- 
ble  account  of  the  effect  of  agricultural  papers  in  impro- 
ving the  husbandry  of  his  neighborhootl :  «  When  I  com- 
menced farming,  I  determined  to  try  the  new  system  of 
husbandry,  because  I  saw  the  old  plan  would  not  do ;  the 
ftirmers  were  all  going  backwards,  or  getting  poorer  ev- 
ery year;  my  new  neighbors  laughed  at  me,  when  they 
mw  me  occupying  so  much  of  my  time  in  hauling  muii 
and  so<is  from  the  swamps  to  put  in  my  manure  pile,  and 
asked  where  I  got  that  notion  from.  My  reply  was, 
from  the  Cultivator.  They  laughed  still  more,  and  call- 
ed me  the  book  ftirmer — wiid  I  wouKl  soon  find  out  my 
f6lly,  and  go  back  to  the  good  old  custom,  as  they  call 
it.  Many  of  those  men  have  acknowletlged  since,  that  I 
have  been  pursuing  the  right  plan.  I  have  now  eight 
barrels  of  corn  growing,  where  six  years  ago  one  barrel 
could  not  be  grown ;  an<l  all  my  information  has  been  de- 
rived from  agricultural  papers.  Some  of  my  neighbors, 
for  two  or  three  years  past,  have  been  taking  the  Culti- 
jatnr,  and  you  can  perceive  an  improvement  upon  their 
famts  already.  They  are  now  not  content  to  put  up  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  A  spirit  of  improvement 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  them;  they  begin  to  oulti- 


vate  improved  varieties  of  fruit  for  market  and  for  their 
families;  thus  adding  profit  and  pleasure,  where  neither 
could  be  found  before  they  began  to  read  agricultural 
papers.*' 

Black  Sea  Wheat. — ^In  our  March  nnmber,  pa^e73, 
we  published  a  communication  from  Clark  Rich,  Esq. 
on  the  subject  of  Black-sea  wheat.    We  lately  receivcKl 
another  article  from  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he  in- 
forms us  that  this  kind  of  wheat  continues  to  maintain 
its  superiority  over  other  kind^,  for  that  section  of  coun- 
try.    It  is  a  spring-wheat.     Ibi  distingQishlng  eieeilen- 
cics  are,  hardiness,  freedom  from  rust  and  other  tliaeaiei, 
and  generally  producing  a  belter  yield,  especially  on  on. 
!  favorable  soils  antl  in  unfavorable  seasons,  than  other 
varieties.     There  is  a  white,  and  a  red-chaff  kind.   The 
white-chaff  is  said  to  yield  as  well,  but  the  millert  pre- 
fer the  red-chaff,  as  giving  belter  fiour.    It  is  said  not  to 
make  as  nice  looking  flour  as  good  Tea- wheat,  or  u 
some  good  kinds  of  winter- wheat;  bnt  since  the  mitien 
have  found  how  to  grind  it,  the  flour  is  well  liked.  This 
wheat  has  been  much  disseminated  for  a  few  ye&n  pait, 
and  wherever  spring- wb^at  is  cultivated,  has  twen  much 
esteemed.     Mr.  Rich  says,  "  it  is  believed  that  this  wheat 
will  yield  better  than  rye,  even  where  rye  has  heretofore 
been  considered  the  safest  crop."    Mr.  Rich  inforau  oi 
that  prime  Black-sea  wheat  can  be  delivered  at  the  land- 
ing, Shoreham,  Vt.,  at  $1. 12  per  bu»hel— and  procured 
of  tlie  farmers  for  $1 .00  per  bushel. 

Disease  in  the  Stomach  of  Cattle.— Mr.  J.  Dz- 
vereux,  of  Raleigh,  N«»rth  Carolina,  wishes  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  a  disease  by  which  he  laiely  1(A  a 
valuable  Devon  bull.  A  pott  mortem  examination  show- 
ed the  third  stomach  or  manifolds,  "  crowded  with  food 
until  it  was  as  hard  as  a  pressed  cotton-bale."  In  rela- 
tion to  diseases  of  this  organ,  Mr.  Yonatt  says—**  it  will 
always  be  proper  to  bleed,  in  order  to  diminish  any  ex- 
isting fever,  or  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  which 
continued  disease  of  this  important  stomach  nould  be 
likely  to  protluce.  To  this  should  follow  a  dose  of  pfay- 
{sic,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  intestines  beyond  the  place  . 
of  obstruction,  and  by  its  action  on  them,  possihiy  to  re- 
call this  viscus  also  to  the  discharge  of  its  healthy  func- 
tion. The  Epsom  salts,  with  half  the  usual  qaantity  of 
ginger,  will  form  the  best  purgative;  and  it  shoulil  be 
administereil  either  by  means  of  a  small  horn,  or  the 
pipe  of  the  stomach-pump  introduced  halfway  down  (he 
gullet,  and  the  liquid  very  slowly  pumped  in.  By  tbii 
cautious  method  of  proceeding,  the  pillars  of  the  •»- 
phagean  canal  will  probably  not  be  forced  open,  and  the 
liquid  will  flow  on  through  the  passage  still  partially 
open  at  the  bottom  of  the  manyplnsy  and  thence  into  the 
abomasum." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  the  manifoldi 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  third  stomach,  and  not,  as  our  cor- 
respondent supposes,  the  Jint  stomach.  We  are  unable 
to  inform  Mr.  Devereux  the  probable  price  of  a  Devon 
bull-calf.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  the  names  of 
breeders  of  Devon  cattle,  we  would  mention  Me«r«. 
George  Patterson,  and  John  P.  £.  Stanley,  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Wm.  Garbutt,  of  Wheatland,  and  Mr.  L.  F.  ill») 
of  Builklo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Hurlburt  of  OoDneetieaU 

Glanders. — Mr.  C,  B.  Clamc,  of  Monroe,  Conn., 
wishes  some  more  particular  information  in  relation  to 
the  cure  of  glanders  by  tobacco,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  J< 
B.  Cook,  in  our  July  number.  Mr.  Clark  says,  **  if  your 
correspondent  would  state  how  much  of  the  d«cociion  of 
tobacco  was  given  at  a  dose,  the  manner  of  giving  Jl>  ^'^ 
the  subsequent  treatment,  a  subscriber  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  expense  of  the  Cultivator,  especially  i^  ^ 
cure  was  effected." 

L  aeches — In  relation  to  our  inquiry  whether  larch, 
or  tamarack  trees  will  flourish  on  dry  soils,  "  A  Con- 
stant Readee/*  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  informs  as  ii»t  he 
has  often  seen  them  « in  fine  condition  on  high  and  diy 
localities,  the  soil  of  which  was  pure  sand." 

Bone  Mill8..-A  correspondent  wishes  to  obtain  a  ma- 
chine for  grinding  or  crushing  bones.  We  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  firiemls  can  inform  uf  irheit 
one  can  be  procurcd^its  price,  and  the  power  necessajy 
to  drive  it. 
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LAMENIS8  OF  A  HOUSED— 8PUNTS. 


Mr.  James  M.  Tower  of  Waterirille>  asks  for  informa- 
(k»  relative  fo  what  are  called  ipUnts  In  horses.  We 
haailed  his  letter  to  Dr.  Wright,  Teterinary  nirgeoo  of 
this  citj^  who  has  favored  us  w^th  the  following : 

Ma.  Tucker — ^In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Mr.  Totrer,  I  would  requei^  him  to  examine  the  bones 
of  the  fore  leg  of  a  horse.  He  will  there  find,  placed 
immeiliately  behind  the  large  metacarpal  or  shank  bone, 
two  smaller  ones,  which  adhere  to  the  shank  bone  by  a 
eaitUago-ligamentiis  substance.  These  two  bones  form 
a  part  of  the  knee  joint,  and  give  firmness, 'support  and 
elasticity  to  the  limb.  This  adhesive  substance  is  liable 
to  take  inflammation  from  concussion  or  straining  the 
part ;  it  then  becomes  absorbed,  and  bony  matter  is  thrown 
out  between  the  bones,  which  will  sometimes  grow  to 
the  size  of  half  a  hen's  e%g.  These  osseous  tumors  are 
called  q>Unta.  In  slight  cases  the  treatment  is  simple — 
■light  blisters,  repeated,  or  the  iodine  ointment,  mixed 
equal  parts  with  .Ung.  Hydr. ;  or  the  Ung.  Hydrarge,  2 
oz»  with  one  drachm  Hiodrate  of  Potass,  rubbed  on  the 
part.  The  last  operation  for  this  disease  is  called  sub- 
eataneous  periostiotomy,  but  is  seldom  necessary. 

Geo.  Wright,  M.  R.  V.  C. 

We  add  the  following  from  Youatt's  Treatise  on  the 
Hone: 

"  When  the  splint  is  forming,  the  horse  is  frequently 
lame.  The  periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the  bone 
is  painfully  stretched;  but  when  this  membrane  has  ac- 
commodaied  itself  to  the  tumor  that  extended  it,  (he 
fameness  subsides  and  altogether  disappears,  unless  the 
q>iini  be  in  a  situation  m  which  it  interferes  with  the  ac- 
lioii  of  some  tendon  or  ligament,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  joint.  Pressing  upon  a  ligament  or 
tendon,  it  may  cause  inflammation  of  those  substances; 
or,  being  close  to  a  joint,  it  may  interfere  with  its  ac- 
tion. Splints,  then,  do  not  necessarily  cause  unsound- 
new,  and  may  not  lessen  in  the  slightest  degree  the  ac- 
tion or  value  of  the  horse.  All  depends  on  their  situa- 
tion. 

<<  The  treatment  of  splints,  if  It  be  worth  while  to 
meddle  with  them,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  hair 
tboold  be  closely  shaved  ofiT  round  the  tumor;  a  little 
strong  menmrial  ointment  rubbed  in  for  two  days;  and 
this  ahould  be  followed  by  an  active  blister.  If  the  splint 
be  of  recent  formation,  it  will  usually  yield  to  this,  or 
to  a  second  blister.  Should  it  resist  these  applications, 
it  can  rarely  be  advisable  to  cauterize  the  part,  unless 
the  tnmor  interferes  materially  with  tlie  action  of  the 
tnspeosory  ligament;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
thai,  alttaoogh  the  splint  may  have  apparently  resisted 
this  treatment,  it  will  afterwards,  and  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  begin  rapidly  to  lessen,  and  quite  disappear." 

&£NSS£LA£R  INSTITUTE. 


subjects  usually  taught  in  our  colleges  and  academies  as 
well  as  the  natural  sciences  and  practical  mathematics,  I 
am  confident  that  a  student  would  acquire  at  least  twice 
the  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  same  time  that  he  now 
usually  devotes.  The  acquirement  is  not  alone  the  ob- 
ject attained,  for  when  he  has  obtained  knowledge,  he 
can  make  use  of  it,  for  he  learns  to  impart  knowledge  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  acquiring. 

**  The  student  is  made  at  once  a  teacher;  his  recitation 
is  never  conducted  by  question  and  answer,  but  it  consists 
of  an  extemporaneous  dissertation  or  lecture,  to  the 
teacher  present  and  his  associate  pupils.  He  has  previ* 
ously  studied  the  subject,  with  experiments,  specimens, 
books,  and  the  aid  of  his  teacher;  he  has  made  it  his  own 
as  it  were,  so  far  as  time  and  means  will  permit,  and  in 
his  lecture,  he  gives  his  own  language  to  express  his 
ideas  and  tba  amount  of  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 
The  pupil  is  thus  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  it  at  once  acquires  an  importance  in  his  view,  which 
mere  -tudy  and  recitation  can  never  give  it.  He  feels 
his  deficiencies  when  he  is  to  instruct  others,  and  he  is 
ambitious  to  supply  them." 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Corporation  and  citizens 
of  Troy  in  furnishing  them  with  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer in  endowing  the  Institute,  the  Trustees  hav%  been 
enabled,  notwithstanding  the  practical,  and  for  that  rea- 
son more  expensive,  nature  of  the  pursued  studies,  to  re- 
duce the  fees  for  tuition  very  considerably,  thus  render- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  Institute  more  easily  avail- 
able to  all.       

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  FAIR. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Keasselaer  Institute,  which  will  be  fouml  in  this  number. 
Perhaps  no  school  in  the  country  has  enjoyed  a  more 
extensive  or  deserved  reputation  than  this,  for  imparting 
a  truly  valuable  course  of  instruction.  Among  those 
eminent  citizens  of  this  and  other  states,  who  have,  with*- 
in  a  few  years,  by  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  acience,  rendered  important  benefits  to  the  coun- 
tr)',  none  have  been  more  distinguished  than  several  of 
the  graduates  of  this  institution. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  written  by  a  for- 
mer graduate  of  this  school,  and  now  well  known 
and  esteemed  as  a  member  of  the  geological  corps 
of  the  stale  of  New-York,  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  this  school  is  held  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  jadge  of  its  merits.  Speaking  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  course  of  instruction  here  pursued,  he 
mys— 

«In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  mode  of  instruction 
practiced  in  the  Rensselaer  school,  the  writer  can  speak 
fioB  the  experience  of  five  years  in  that  institution  as 
pnpil  ami  teacher — ^believing  it  to  be  the  most  successful 
method  of  imparting  instruction  yet  devised,  and  were 
fi»e  plan  ao  extended  as  to  bring  within  its  scone  all  the 


The  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  at  Troy  on 
the   24l  and   3d   days  of  October.     The  display  of  live 
stock  was  not,  we  think,  considered  equal  to  that  of  some 
former  years.     There  were  some  good  animals  shown — 
particularly  the   Cattle  of  Mr.  Vail — several   of  which, 
viz.  "Meteor,"  "Symmetry,"  and  "Victoria,"  received 
premiums  at  the  State  Fair  at  Poughkeepsie.     There 
was  also  an  imported  Durham  cow  called  "  Splendor," 
said  to   be   owned  by  Mrs.   Sampson,   of  Brunswick. 
Though  low  in  flesh,   her  form  is  generally  good,  and 
she  is  represented  as  a  superior  milker.     Isaac  Welch» 
Brunswick,  offered  a  good  grade  heirer  two  years  old, 
and  tliere  was  a  pair  of  very  pretty  native  heifers  (though 
they  might  be  taken  for  half  Devons)  shown  by  Abm. 
Nash,  Troy.     Of  oxen,  several  pairs  were  noticed,  be- 
longing to  Pliny  Griswold,   East   Nassau,   Roswell  O. 
Pierce,  and  Joshua  B.  Mason,  Stephentown.     Of  Sheep, 
there  were  some  g^d-bodie<1,  medium  wooled  Meri- 
noes,   shown  by  Nathan   Brownell — the   ewes    having 
yielded,  as  was  stated  by  the  owner,  from   5  to  6  lbs* 
washed  wool  per  head  last  season.    Two  bucks  by  B. 
Ketchum,  Pittsfown,  sheared  last  season,  the  one  five, 
the  other  eight  pounds.     The  buck  "  Consul,"  purchased 
of  Mr.   Sanford,  of  Orwell,    Vermont,   by   Mr.  Martin 
Springer,  was  on  the  ground.     A  superior  Saxon  buck 
from  the  Grove  stock,  one  year  old,  was  shown  by  My- 
ron Rogers,  of  Hoosick — also  a  very  superior  Merino 
buck  lamb,  5  months  old,  purchased  of  Mr.  Blakeslee  of 
Connecticut,  by  R.  H.  Streeter,  of  Berlin.     Mr.  Streeter 
had  also  a  good  Cots  wold  buck,  which  had  12  lbs.  wool 
at  last  shearing,  and  a  Lincolnshire  buck,  the  latter  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Clift  of  Putnam  county.     There  were  five 
good  ewes,  apparently  a  cross  of  the  Cotswold  and  South 
Down,   presented   by  Wynant  Younghans,  Sand-Lake. 
Mr.  Kip  and  Mr.  Greene,  of  Pittstown,  showed  good 
Bakewell   bucks.     Of  Sidney  there   were  a  few  good 
Berkshire,  and  a  white  boar  belonging  to  Edward  Pearl, 
Troy.     The  show  of  manufactured  articles  was  good,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  county.     We  noticed  many  good 
Agricullnral  and  Horticultural  Implements,  from  Messrs. 
Mowry  &  Vail,  Troy;  and  among  them  several  sizes  of 
Langdon^s  plow  cultivators.     Of  Household  manufactures, 
there  was  a  very  good  display.     Of  Fruits,  there  were 
fine  specimens  of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  from  Geo* 
Vail,  Troy,  and  John  Filkins,  Lansingburgh.     Very  su- 
perior nmples  of  White  S  weet- water,  and  Winne  grapes, 
were  presented  by  Miss  Sally  Gale,  Troy.    The  Addren. 
was  by  Hon.  R.  D.  Davis  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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FULL  BLOOD  M£RINO  SHEEP. 


In  oor  October  nnmber,  we  spoke  of  eomeiheep  exhi- 
bited at  Poughlceepsie,  by  Mr.  Jaoob  N.  Blakeslee,  of 
Watertown,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  and  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Atwood  of  Woodbury,  in  the  lame  county.  We  stated 
that  these  sheep  were  represented  as  being  entirely  of 
the  blood  imported  by  Col.  Humphrey  in  1802.  This 
statement  which  was  made  without  reference  to  some  pa- 
pers given  US  by  Mr.  Blalceslee^  and  which  were  then 
mislaid,  was  not  quite  correct.  It  is  hot  claimed  that  the 
■heep  are  $tUir«ly  descended  from  the  Humphrey  impor- 
tation, as  will  be  seen  by  the  account  fuinished  us  by 
Mr.  Blalceslee,  which  we  gire  below. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator,  we  published  a 
communication  from  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvia,  of  Weathers- 
field,  yt.,  in  which  he  expresses  doubts  whether  there 
are  any  full  blood  Merinos  in  the  country,  excepting 
some  which  have  been  derived  from  his  flock.    That  in 
this  particular  Mr.  Jarvis  was  mistaken,  will  appear  from 
th*  statements  of  Mr.  Sanford  in  the  September  number. 
In  ref^ence  to  the  commtmication  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  Mr. 
Blakeslee  says~(«  He  seems  to  doubt  that  there  is  any 
pure  blooded  Merino  sheep  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  J^ttt  what  are  in  his  possession.    The  duty  which  I 
-  owe  myself  and  my  neighbors,  requires  me  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  some  pure  bloods,  that  are  the  oflkpring  of 
tome  of  the  first  that  ever  came  into  the  United  States, 
brought  into  the  country  by  Bavid  Humphrey  in  1802, 
which  were  a  present  to  his  wife  by  her  father,  as  she 
ivms  a  Spanish  lady.  After  a  few  years,  two  pairs  of  them 
were  purchased  by  Daniel  Bacon,  of  Woodbury,  Lilch. 
field  county.    They  were  kept  in  their  pure  state  till 
181 1.    There  was  then  an  importation  of  the  Ouadaloupe 
dieep  by  a  company  formed  in  Litchfield  county;  John 
Be  Forest,  supercargo.    They  arrived  at  New-Haven, 
and  were  sold  at  auction,  Jan.  17,  18U.    There  was  one 
fiill  blooded  Escurialbuck,  which  was  purchased  by  Dan- 
iel Bacon  at  $275,  and  was  crossed  upon  those  sheep 
that  came' by  the  way  of  Mrs-Humphrey.    lie  continued 
this  cross  till  18l6  or  1817,  when  he  sold  his  Escurial 
buck  to  William  K.  Lampson  for  $1,130.    He  kept  his 
■heep  pure  till  the  introduction  of  Saxony  sheep.    He 
then  sold  the  remainder  of  his  flock  to  Daniel  Martin.    I 
began  a  flock  of  sheep  in  1815,  that  were  imported  by 
Peck  &  Atwater,  New-Haven.    A  part  of  them  were  the 
IVegretti  and  a  part  Montarco.    I  let  them  run  together 
till  1823.    I  then  procured  the  use  of  a  buck  for  three 
■eascms,  bred  by  Daniel  Bacon  from  his  Escurial  buck. 
The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the  stock  from  this 
buck,  was  four  pounds,  and  the  wool  brought  me  ten 
cents  in  a  pound  more  than  the  original  stock.    In  1828 
Ipurehased  a  buck  that  was  raised  by  Daniel  Bacon. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  I  have  kept  that 
blood  pure;  this  flock  is  now  a  cross  of  three  sorts  of 
Spanish  sheep,  and  perfectly  clear  from  native  or  Saxony 
blood.    My  &rm  is  not  a  healthy  &rm  for  sheep,  and  of 
•ourse  they  are  a  little  under  size.    They  are  a  full, 
round,  handsome  boilied  sheep,  with  shortish  legs  and  a 
▼ery  round  neck.    They  have  very  heavy  fleeces  for 
their  size.    Their  wool  is  a  long  staple,  a  great  deal  of 
crimp,  and  very  compact  at  the  outer  end.    They  have 
generally  wool  about  their  face  and  on  their  legs  down  to 
their  feet.    After  taking  great  |>ains  to  wash  them,  the 
average  weight  of  their  fleeces  this  season  was  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  ami  there  are  very  few  flocks  of  Saxo- 
ny sheep  any  finer.    Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  of  Lowell, 
who  has  had  this  wool  for  four  seasons  past,  has  given 
his  opinion  that  there  is  no  Merino  wool  that  compares 
with  it.     This  improvement  has  been  made  by  a  cross 
of  the  diflfercnt  breeds.    I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  full  blood  animal  equal  to  a  cross;  the 
jeason  I  give  is  that  there  is  no  perfect  animal  on  the 
lace  of  this  earth :  where  an  animal  it  imperfect,  you  can 
never  remedy  the  defect  by  the  use  of  an  animal  that  has 
the  same  defect.     The  Saxony  sheep  arc  defective  in  the 
quantity  of  wool;  in  our  coid  climate  the  outer  end  be- 
comes dead   and  destitute  of  felting  properties.     The 
Spanish  breeds  spoken  of  are  free  from  both  these  de- 
fects, and  wherever  those  bucks  have  been  crossed  upon 
High  blood  Saxons,  there  has  been  an  addition  of  8  to  24 


ounces  to  each  fleece,  and  whenever  it  hss  been  (hicorh 
the  process  of  stapling,  it  has  brought  at  least  5  cenli 
more  on  a  pound.  I  have  often  heud  the  questbn  ttk- 
ed,  why  new  wool  would  not  felt  like  wool  that  had  lais 
a  year.  I  believe  if  the  wool  growers  had  taken  as  mnch 
pains  to  improve  upon  the  Merino  ss  they  have  apon  the 
Saxony,  that  question  never  would  have  been  asked.  AU 
most  the  whole  of  the  fine  goods  (hat  are  now  made  are 
made  from  Saxony  wool  that  has  a  dead  end,  very  tender 
when  new,  and  destitute  of  felling  properties;  after  iyin; 
in  the  native  oil  one  year  it  becomes  so  rotten  that  it 
wastes  in  the  machinery  before  it  eomes  to  tb«  feltin; 
psocess.  A«  (here  is  more  native  oil  in  the  fine  Merino 
wool,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  some  complaint  by  oor 
manufacturers,  that  it  wastes  too  much  in  cleansing.  If 
they  would  weigh  both  kinds  of  wool  in  the  fleece,  and 
then  weigh  the  goods  when  finished,  they  would  find  the 
Saxony  wool  would  waste  as  much  as  the  Merino." 

Mr.  Blakeslee's  sheep  are  compact  and  sjrmnetriei^ 
answermg  the  deecription  given  of  the  Gsudaloupe, 
which  are  said  to  have  the  most  perfect  form  of  any  of 
the  Merino  varietiea.  (Library  of  Useful  Kaowlsdce-. 
«  Shxbp,"  p.  156.) 


THE  ARTICHOKE. 


Several  trials  which  we  have  known  made  widi  fliii 
root,  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  stoek^ 
which  can  be  cultivated.  A  few  years  ago,  a  ^ntlenn 
of  our  acquaintance  planted  a  small  patch  of  rich  groond 
with  them.  The  produce  was  at  the  rate  of  1,200  bmh- 
els  per  acre.  They  were  principally  harvested  bf  hop, 
which  were  turned  in  and  allowed  to  root  them  np  y 
their.appetite  prompted.  They  gained  well,  with  no  oth- 
er food,  while  the  artichokes  lasted.  A  great  sdraniage 
of  this  root  is,  that  it  wiU  lie  in  the  ground  witboiitiius- 
ry  all  winter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  MassiUon,  gave  us  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  trial  with  artichokes,  made  by  him  the  pait 
season.  In  April,  1843,  he  planted  two  acres  with  thii 
vegetable.  The  ground  was  of  medium  quality.  The 
artichokes  were  planted  in  rows  2^  to  3  feet  apart— ciins 
ai  little  more  see'd  than  is  commonly  used  in  planting  po- 
tatoes. As  soon  as  the  flrost  was  out  of  the  ground  but 
spring,  (1844,)  the  digging  of  them  was  begun  and  con- 
tinued as  the  stock  required.  The  produce  of  the  two 
acres  was  1500  bushels.  They  were  fed  principalljr  to 
sheep,  though  some  were  given  to  cattle,  hones  aad 
hogs.  All  animals  ate  them  well,  seeming  to  prefer  then 
to  tumeps.  While  the  sheep  were  being  fed  with  themi 
they  were  pastured  on  growing  wheat  and  clover.  Thb 
shepherd  thought  the  wheat  and  clover  was  aufkient  for 
them,  as  there  was  a  full  *«  bite,**  and  he  aceordinglT  dis- 
continued the  artichokes.  The  ewes  «<  fell  off*'  in  their 
milk,  and  the  lambs  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  do- 
ing so  well.  The  artichokes  were  again  given,  sod  tbcf 
soon  did  as  well  as  ever. 

Mr.  Noble-  also  used  the  tops  for  fodder.  He  cot  Ihsm 
in  October,  just  before  frost  came,  dried  and  boosed  them. 
They  were  fad  to  the  slock  in  winter,  and  were  evident- 
ly preferred  to  com  fodder. 

Mr.  N.  is  so  well  pleased  with  artichokes,  that  he  ii 
raising  them  this  year  on  a  larger  scale.  Thej  require 
but  little  cultivation;  it  being  only  necessaiy  to  keeptfas 
ground  clear  of  weeds  till  the  artichokes  get  a  good  ilart. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Johnson  of  Greensboro*,  Alabama,  lalel/  in- 
formed us,  that  he  is  this  year  growing  30  acres  of  arti- 
chokes. He  considers  them  the  most  profitable  vegeta- 
ble he  can  raise.  In  that  climate  they  can  be  da|^  sny 
time  in  the  winter. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  artichokes,  but  that  call- 
ed the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianf hus  tuberosns)  is  ooa- 
sidered  best.  From  the  fibres  of  the  tops  or  stems,  s  cor- 
dage is  sometimes  manufactured  tn  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Two  tea-spoons  full  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  (nT* 
the  N.  T.  Herald,)  drank  inahalf  tumbler  of  water,  wiU, 
•n  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  give  relief  to  the  sick  head- 
ache, when  caused,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  by  soperahon- 
dance  of  acid  on  the  stomach. 
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CATTLE  SHOW  AT  WORCESTER. 


We  had  the  pleaiare  of  attemling  the  Cattle  Show  of 
(he  Manaehaeetts  State  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ag- 
riculuire,  held  at  Worcester  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  last 
Bonih.  The  Fair  of  the  Worcester  County  Ag.  Society 
vmtheld  on  the  preceding  day,  and  was,  we  were  toUl, 
in  every  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  State  Society.  The 
premJaoM  of  the  State  Society  being  restricted  to  animals 
which  hail  previously  taken  prizes  at  the  County  Shows, 
the  competition  was  confined  to  a  limited  number^  and 
DO  intlueeroents  were  offered  to  the  owners  of  oth'br  ani- 
■als  to  bring  them  to  the  exhibition.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  general  opinion,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  that  the  re- 
ftrieiioa  of  prizes  to  premium  cattie>  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed for  the  future. 

There  were  some  good  bulls.  The  best  were  prioci> 
pally  Durhams.  Elias  Ay  res,  of  Barre,  showeil  two, 
IxMh  bred  by  C.  H.  Hall,  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.  One  of  them 
vai  purchased  of  Mr.  Mabbett,  at  our  late  show  at 
Pougfakeepsie.  He  is  lame,  and*  in  rather  bad  condition. 
The  other  is  a  good  five  year  old  bull,  weighing  upwards 
of  2,500  pounds.  The  Messrs.  Lathrop  of  South  Hadley, 
had  a  three  year  old  bgll  on  the  ground,  got  by  York- 
ihirenun  belonging  to  Joseph  Cope,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
and  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  Kirkleavington,  England.  The 
dam  of  the  Messrs.  Latbrop's  bull,  was  from  Mr.  F. 
Boceh's  itock.  The  bull  has  some  very  good  points, and 
he  took  the  first  premium.  There  was  also  a  large  bodi- 
ed, well  made  Durham  bull,  which  we  understood  was 
bred  by  Henry  Watson,  of  Connecticut.  John  £.  Burt, 
of  Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  had  a  pretty  four  year  old 
bull  on  the  groond,  *'  three-quarters  Durham,  and  one- 
quarttr  BoU€rness.'^  In  symmetry  and  handling,  he  was 
equal  to  any  bull  on  the  ground.  He  was  got  by  a  bull 
imported  b;  Mr.  Hlekock,  of  Harlem.  We  did  not  see  a 
tingle  g;ood  bull  calf  on  the  ground,  and  but  one  good 
heifer  calf,  and  that  was  a  eron  of-  Col.  Jaques'  Cream- 
poi  breed  and  the  Aynhire.  She  belonged  to  Henry 
Bodge^  Sutton. 

There  was  a  fine  cow  presented  for  exhibition  only,  by 
Charles  Allen,  Worcester.  She  was  half  Dumam — a 
beantifol  roan,  and  her  appearance,  both  in  respect  to 
riiape,  thrifty  and  dairy  properties,  was  very  much  supe- 
rior to  any  other  cow  at  the  show. 

Motes  Ayres,  New  Braintree,  shqwed  a  cow,  which, 
tt  gnsft-feed  oidy,  gare  from  the  lOth  to  the  20th  of 
Jiste,  ten  days,  ttpeitf y^e  pounds  of  butter,  or  2{  pounds 
per  day.    She  was  also  half  Durham. 

Oeoife  Baadally  of  New  Bedford,  showed  a  bull  and  se- 
Tcsal  eows  and  heifers  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  and  one  cow, 
a  cnm  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Alderney.  The  cows  have  ge- 
Mtaily  Ihe  appearance  of  good  milkers— among  them 
vua  yottDg  eow,  which  we  understood  had  been  lately 
tsiported  from  Scotland,  whose  appearanoe  was  vary  fine. 
la  tbeJbrsJknMl,  she  was  unexceptionably  beautiful.  Her 
bead  and  eye  were  fine,  her  horns  thin,  wa^y,  and  almost 
tcuHparent;  and  her  skin  yellow  and  rich.  Taking  her 
altogether,  she  might  be  pronounceil  a  very  superior 
eow.  There  was  a  five  year  old  Ayrshire  bull  on  the 
gnMad,  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Coshing,  of  Watertown,  pre- 
leated  to  the  Woicesier  County  Ag.  Society.  But  we  do 
Mt  think  either  of  the  Ayrshire  bulls  here,  were  equal  to 
the  one  sent  from  Canada  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Fair,  by 
Mr.  Archibald. 

^  The  dieep  were  few  in  number,  and  with  the  excep- 
tloQ  of  two  or  three,  of  no  particular  excellence.  There 
were  teveral  called  ntUive,  They  were  large  framed, 
raw-boned  animals,  not  at  all  calculated  to  affi)rd  profit, 
either  as  fattening  or  wool  bearing  sheep. 

A  buck  and  ewe  imported  from  Africa  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
of  Waltham,  attracted  attention  as  a  curiosity.  Their  co- 
lor is  brown,  or  snuff  color,  ami  their  wool  long  and  very 
CMTte  and  harsh.  We  do  not  see  that  they  are  recom- 
mended by  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  show  of  ttvrine  was  gootl — indeed,  we  think  it  was 
file  bett  show  of  the  kind  we  ever  witnessed.  We  saw  but 
one  full  blood  Berkshire  in  the  pens,  and  the  cross-bred 
Berksbtres  were  not  numerous.  The  hogs  of  all  ages 
from  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  were  superior. 
They  are  commonly  called  the  "  Hospital  breed."  They 
have  often  taken  premiums  here.    The  basis  of  this  stock 


is  (he  Bedford  breed,  brought  to  Ihis  Stale  many  years 
ago  by  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  Their  origin 
in  this  country  was  some  p'gs  sent  by  ihe  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford as  a  present  to  Gen.  Washington.  Dr.  Oliver  Fiske, 
late  of  Worcesler,  hail  Lhem  in  great  perfection  for  seve- 
ral years.  We  have  bred  this  stock,  and  found  them  very 
profiable.  Those  which  Dr.  Woodward  now  has  at  the 
Hospital,  seem  to  have  been  crossed  with  Mackay,  which 
has  given  them  more  size,  though  they  blill  re.ain  the 
symmetry  and  principal  characteristics  of  the  original 
Bedfords.     The  hospital  hog^  wei.i;fh  at  8  months  old, 

about  250  lbs at  12  months  old,  300  lbs— and  at  18 

months  old,  400  to  500  lbs.  Two  breeding  sows  exhibi- 
ted by  Dr.  Woodward,  were  the  most  perfect  animals  of 
their  kind  we  ever  saw.  Martin  R.  Wheeler,  Wesibo- 
rough,  showed  a  sow  and  several  fine  young  boars  of  this 
stock.     . 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  showed  a  boar  and  several 
sows  of  the  Suffolk  breed.  Just  imported  from  England. 
They  appear  to  be  a  very  thrifty,  thin-skinned  breed. 
Their  heads  are  not  quite  so  good  as  those  of  some  hogs, 
though  Mr.  Stickney  informed  us  that  some  of  this 
breed  which  he  before  imported,  are  quite  perfecrin  this 
respect.     They  have  very  broad  chests  and  wide  backs. 

There  were  some  good  specimens  of  fat  cattle.  A  pair 
half  Durham,  6  years  old,  weighing  5,210  lbs.,  belong- 
ing to  John  Marland,  Andovcr,  received  the  first  premi- 
um. There  were  several  fine  medium  sized  red  oxen 
exhibited.  The  fat  cattle  here,  in  point  of  symmetry  and 
fineness  of  quality,  were,  we  should  say,  genei'ally  superi- 
or to  those  at  Poughkeepsie. 

■  The  vDorking  cattle  were  good,  as  a  matter  of  cottrse, 
though  the  number  was  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  restrictive  rule  before  mentioned,  umloubt- 
edly  operated  in  this  case.  The  discipline  shown  by 
nearly  all  the  cattle  in  managing  a  loaded  cart  at  a  hill, 
was  truly  admirable.  The  oxen  were  less  in  size  than  we 
have  before  seen  at  the  Mass.  State  Society's  Shows  at 
Brighton,  and  at  the  County  Show  in  this  place.  The 
load,  40  ewt.,  was  heavy  enough  for  (he  weight  of  the 
cattle,  they  weighing  from  2,300  to  2,900  lbs.  (he  yoke. 
They  took  this  load  up  a  hill  steadily  and  easily,  carried 
it  down  again  to  the  foot,  and  then  becked  it  straight  up 
the  steepest  part,  a  good  distance.  Their  facuKy  of  back- 
ing is  remarkable.  They  put  their  bodies  close  to  tb* 
tongue,  to  which  they  keep  as  closely  as  If  they  were  ti- 
ed there;  hold  up  their  heads,  and  throw  their  whole 
weight  and  strength  backwards.  The  best  teamsters 
make  but  little  use  of  the  whip,  and  speak  to  them  only 
in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice.  The  discipline  of  the  cat- 
tle Is  eommeooed  at  a  very  early  age — almost  as  soon  as 
the  calves  are  able  to  walk  with  a  miniature  yoke  on 
their  necks.  The  or-mimfat  this  early  age,  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  impnsBioui,  and  the  animals  consequently 
acquire  a  degree  of  knowledge  perfectly  astonishing  to 
those  who  have  only  seen  them  mauled  about  with  a 
club,  or  Hnxpp%d  down  with  a  bean-pole,  having  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  green  hide  fastened  to  one  end  of  it.  Some 
of  the  cattle  which  are  facetiously  said  to  have  gradwUtd 
at  the  oX'VniiferHhf  of  Sutton,  show  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence which  really  seems  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
some  of  the  driawn  of  oxen  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  Even  the  steerv,  from  three  years  old  down  to 
six  months  old  calves,  showed  as  jierfect  discipline,  and 
yielded  as  ready  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  wonl  of 
their  commanders,  as  most  of  our  military  companies. 
There  was  a  pair  of  yearling  steers  exhibited  here  by 
Nathaniel  Dodge,  Sutton,  which  were  super.ior  to  any  wo 
have  ever  before  seen.  Their  weight  was  2,290  pounds. 
Their  form  was  almost  unexceptionable,  ami  they  were 
so  completely  matched  in  color  and  otljer  respccla,  even 
to  the  bend  of  the  horns,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
tell  them  apart;  and  the  excellence  of  their  discipline 
was  as  remarkable  as  their  appearance  in  other  respects. 
A  little  boy,  only  eight  years  old,  whose  name  was  Elijah 
R.  Carpenter,  (son  of  Simon  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,)  ex- 
hibiteil  a  pair  of  steer  calves  6  monthsold.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter assured  (he  committee  that  this  little  boy  had  had  the 
entire  management  of  these  steers.  He  drove  them  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  made  them  perform  the  custom- 
ary evolutions  of  oxen,  with  almost  as  much  exactness  as 
was  shown  by  any  other  cattle. 
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In  reg^trd  to  the  trial  qfplowt,  which  we  had  expected 
Would  be  one  of  the  most  interetting:  parts  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, there  was  much  disappointment.  Only  two  com- 
petitors appeared.  Neither  Messrs.  Rugg^les,  Nourse  & 
Mason,  or  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mean  entered  the  lists  at 
all.  Consequently  we  had  not  the  satisfaction  which  we 
had  hoped  to  have,  of  seeinf^  the  celebratMl  £agfs  and 
CetUr^'draugM  plows^  tried  in  competition  with  each 
other. 

A  subsoil  plow  with  a  double  flange,  was  offered  by 
Charles  Howard,  Hin^^liam,  which  was  much  ailmired. 
Workings  in  the  furrow,  behind  another  plow,  it  pulveri- 
sed the  ground  finely  to  the  depjlh  of  ten  inches. 

The  show  odrnpUfnents  was  really  splendid.  To  wit- 
ness this  single  department  of  the  exhibition  was  worth  a 
Journey  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Among  the  implements 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  was  a  lmU$r'WorlUr,  pre- 
sented by  Amherst  Hawes,  from  the  farm  of  Col.  J.  W. 
Lincoln,  Worcester.  It  was  a  Icind  of  brake.  A  marble 
slab  placed  on  a  table,  with  a  slight  decliTity  to  let  the 
buttermilk  run  off,  formed  tlie  place  for  working  the  but- 
ter. Jif  fluted  roller,  to  which  was  attached  a  hantUe 
three  or  four  feet  long,  fastened  at  the  lower  end  to  a 
swivel,  constituted  the  power  for  working  the  butter, 
which  was  uone  by  passing  the  roller  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  it,  applying  as  much  pressure  by  means  of  the 
hand,  as  is  required.  In  connection  with  this,  was  shown 
a  InUi^r-ttamp,  by  C.  £.  Miles,  Shrewsbury.  A  round 
hole,  say  3  inches  in  diameter,  was  cut  into  a  block  of 
marble  six  or  seven  inches  thick.  The  butter  is  put  into 
this  hole  in  any  desired  thickness,  and  the  stamp  then 
pressed  on  it.  On  withdrawmg  the  stamp,  the  butter  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  is  taken  off,  and  the  stamp  used  as  before. 
There  was  an  improved  churn  shown  by  E.  F.  Dixie, 
Worcester,  and  a  vegetable  cutter  of  superior  construc- 
tion by  Thomas  Wheeler,  Leominster.  Menrs.  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason,  showed  tiDenty-tix  different  patterns  of 
plows,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  implements,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  entered  for  premium. 

The  specimens  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  pro- 
ducts, were  numerous  and  excellent.  Among  them  a  se- 
Mf»  yturt  pumpkin,  which  beat  Mrs.  Yassar's  shown  at 
Poughkeepsie,  by  six  pounds — ^the  one  at  Worcester 
weighing  132  pounds.  The  horticultural  exhibition, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  was  very  fine.  The 
apples  were  excc^Uent,  and  there  was  a  very  respectable 
•how  of  the  finest  pears  of  the  season,  as  well  as  grapes. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town-Hall  in  Worcester,  at  which  the  Hon.  Josiah 
<^incy,  Jr.  presided.  The  company  was  much  interest- 
ed by  remarks  from  £x-Oovemor  Lincoln,  Gov.  Briggs, 
Mr.  Qulncy,  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  New- York  delegation, 
and  other  gentlemen.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the 
members  of  the  Mass.  State  Ag.  Society,  with  the  dele- 
gates from  the  county  societies,  and  delegates  from  other 
States,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Gov.  Lincoln  to  attend 
an  agricultural  levee  at  his  house,  where  a  most  splendid 
collation  was  provided. 

On  Thursday,  the  Society,  with  invited  guests,  had  a 
public  dinner,  at  which  Ex-Governor  Lincoln  presided. 
Short  speeches  were  made  by  various  gentlemen,  appro- 
priate sentiments  (drank  only  in  cold  toaiir,)  were  giv- 
en, and  the  awartls  of  premiums  announced  by  the  cliair- 
men  of  the  several  committees. 

The  agreeable  social  intercourse  enjoyed  among  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  during  this  exhibition,  both  af 
the  public  meetings,  and  at  the  dwellings  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  will  be  remembered  with 
great  satisfaction  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending from  other  States. 

Cooking  Food  tor  Swiee. — Dr.  Lee,  in  an  article  on 
pork  making  in  the  last  N.  6.  Farmer,  says : — «  From 
•ome  experiments  of  my  own,  and  considerable  research 
into  the  published  results  of  the  experience  of  otliers,  I 
am  satisfied  that  ten  bushels  of  boiled  potatoes,  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  the  pudding  that  can  be  made  from  three 
bushels  of  com  or  peas,  will  make  as  much  pork  as  twen- 
ty bushels  of  potatoes,  and  six  bnahels  of  corn  or  peas 
ied  raw.»» 


POWER  OF  SMELL  IN  IN8B(n:8. 


E^ery  one  is  aware  that  in  nearly  every  inseet  the 
sense  of  smell  is  remarkably  acute.  This  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary  as  a  guide  to  their  food;  the  more  requisite  u 
their  range  of  vision,  must,  in  most  insta&ecs,  l^m  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  quite  limited.  Thus  the  bee  (Ht- 
covers  honey  at  a  great  distsnce,  and  makes  her  way  Is  it 
with  the  greatest  certainty.  The  bee-hunter  avails  him> 
self  of  this  acutencM  of  smell,  and  by  exposing  honey 
alone,  or  burning  the  comb  to  more  rapidly  extend  the 
oilpr,  discovers  whether  there  are  any  bee-trees^  or  de- 
posits of  honey,  in  the  vicinity.  So  the  ant,  that  ^fgtA  of 
the  housewife,  is  almost  sure  to  discover  and  lay  uiHier 
contribution  the  family  stores  of  sweets^  unless  frequent- 
ly looked  to,  or  carefully  guarded  agahist.  The  fliei^ 
particularly  the  flesh  fly,  (omeca  earnario,)  foraish  aban- 
dant  proof  of  a  liberal  endowment  of  this  sense,  by  the 
fiacility  with  which  th^  discover  any  substanecs  sniiable 
for  their  food,  or  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  yonag.  It 
is  commonly  said  instinct  is  infallible;  but  that  of  the 
mu$ea  cannaria  is  projred  to  be  at  faul^  when  deceived 
by  the  carrion  like  smell  of  the  mushroom,  phalkueamtf 
it  deposits  its  egg  upon  it  in  the  belief  that  it  will  pro- 
vide suitable  food  for  its  joimg. 

This  power  or  acuteness  of  smell  in  insects  nay  be 
used  against  them,  or  as  a  means  of  drivbg  theoi  from 
plants  or  places  where  they  are  numerous  or  troable- 
some ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  while  they  are  attracted 
by  some  substances  or  odors,  there  are  others  extremely 
offensive  to  them,  and  which  they  will,  if  possible,  sYOid. 
Thus  most  of  the  essential  oils  of  plants,  or  the  materiali 
that  furnish  them,  are  extremely  disagreeable  tonost  in- 
sects.  Camphor,  cammomile,  tobacco,  red  cedar,  black 
birch,  sulphur,  musk,  &c.,  are  among  the  materials  of- 
fensive to  many  classes  of  inseets,  and  may  be  used  loe- 
cessfblly  against  them.  Thus  the  fumigation  of  plaoU^ 
or  the  exposing  them  to  the  vapor  of  tobacco,  will  spee- 
dily expel  the  green  fly  or  aphides,  or  destroy  ihen; 
and  the  fumes  of  sulphur  will  operate  as  eflectually  oo  the 
red  spider,  an  insect  at  times  very  troublesome  to  the 
gardener.  Professors  Henslo  w  and  Lindley,  both  affimii 
that  the  vapor  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  sudden  and  total 
destruction  to  the  wasp  which  produces  so  much  trouble 
and  mischief  in  a  green  house,  or  conservatory.  Bureani, 
or  book  cases,  should  in  part  be  made  of  red  cedar,  as  the 
powerftil  odor  of  this  wood  is  Teiy  offensive  to  moths, 
which  attack  furs  or  the  binding  of  books.  Russia  lead- 
er, which  derives  its  smell  from  a  thorough  impregna- 
tion with  the  oil  and  smoke  of  the  black  bureh,  is  valoa- 
ble  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  few  shreds  of  it  scattered 
among  books,  or  in  drawers,  is  one  of  the  best  prevent- 
ives yet  known,  to  the  attacks  of  the  paper  orbook  moth. 
The  Orangery  of  Sir  Charles  Monck  had  been  for  semil 
years  much  injured  by  the  brown-scale  insect,  (a  Tarie^ 
of  the  same  that  attacks  apple-trees,)  when  as  an  experi- 
ment, he  suspended  among  the  branches  a  qnsntity  of 
cammomile,  and  syringed  others  with  an  infusion  of  thii 
strong  smelling  herb.  The  result  was,  that  his  tress 
were  almost  entirely  freed  from  the  insect,  the  yonog 
scales  turning  dry  and  black  and  falling  off.  Tansy  ve 
know  is  a  strong  repellant  to  many  insects  that  infest  our 
ganlens;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  most  of  the  strong 
scented,  or  aromatic  plants,  would  be  found  repulsive  if 
not  destructive  to  some  of  the  insect  tribes  that  hsrrui 
and  injure  the  crops  of  the  farmer,  ganlener,  and  fruit 
grower.  Experiments  on  the  smell  of  these  depretlators 
might  easily  be  made,  and  if  the  result  was  not  satiaiac- 
tory,  they  could  not  be  injurious  or  expensive. 

Disappearance  of  the  Cueculio. — ^The  New  tag' 
land  Farmer,  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  plum*  and 
other  fruits,  says,  the  curculio  has  this  year  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  and  asks,  <'  to  what  cause  may  we 
attribute  ihi  sudden  exit  f  Was  it  the  severe  cold  winter 
which  gave  them  the  check?"  The  exemption  of  fnuti 
from  the  attack  of  the  curculio,  has  been  noticed  in  thtf 
vicinity,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  plums  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  recommends  butter- 
milk tat  the  destructtoa  of  lice  on  cattle. 
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Id  1843,  (be  BfaMachuietta  Sute  Agricultural  Society, 
amrded  a  premium  of  $200  to  Mr.  Benj.  Poore,  of  West- 
Kewbury,  for  ''the  be«t  cultivated  fkrm'>  within  the 
Sute.  We  condense  the  foUowing:  from  Mr.  Poore's  ac> 
coast  of  his  fiinn,  aa  published  in  the  New-England  Far- 
Mr.    The  farm  it  known  aa  the  « Indian  Hill  Farm." 

JSitmber  tf  acret, — ^Excluaive  of  woodland,  salt  marsh, 
kt.i  there  is  121]  acres,  three  of  which  are  enclosed  aaa 
garJen  and  nursery,  and  between  six  and  seven  acres 
planted  with  forest  trees.  There  ar^  six  acres  of 
iDOving^  land  which  have  not  been  drained,  because  his 
aeighbor,  through  whose  land  the  drain  woulti  have  to 
pa«,  prefers  to  keep  his  meadow  in  natural  grass — leav- 
iiq^  86  acres  which  are  about  equally  divided  into  upland 
and  meadow;  the  latter  all  reclaimed  in  the  most  perma- 
nent manner^  and  divided  into  fields,  numbered  from  1  to 
14,  ^ich  is  found  very  convenient  for  reference  in  the 
Journal  always  kept  on  the  Ikrm. 

Natnrt  if  the  soil. — The  highlands  are  gravelly  loam, 
resilof  on  a  clay  pan,  and  crops  are  seldom  ii\Jured  by 
wet  or  dry  weather.  Of  the  meadows,  some  portion  is  a 
rtrong  clay  that  would  make  bricks — others  rich,  black, 
alluTial  soil.  These  were  of  no  value  till  drained.  It 
vas  lint  feoced  to  keep  off  the  cattle  that  they  might  not 
get  inired  in  going  on  it  to  feed  on  the  coarse  wild  grass 
which  g;rew  there.  It  is  now  so  hard  that  a  team  may  be 
driren  over  it  without  any  difficulty.  About  siiCteen 
yeait  ago,  Mr.  P.  employed  a  Scotch  farmer,  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  in  draining,  proved  of  much 
adTaatage. 

Dtpth  of  phneing, — The  precise  depth  is  not  mention- 
ed, and  we  are  left  a  little  to  coi\jecture  haw  deep  Mr. 
Poors  meaDS  when  he  says  <<  we  always  plow  deep,  and 
are  well  satisfied  deep  plowing  never  injured  o»r  lands.*' 

B»ds  of  crops  euUivaled, — About  10  acres  of  Indian 
com  and  potatoes.  Com  produces  72  bushels  per  acre. 
Mr.  P.  thinks  rye  should  be  sown  early,  say  in  August, 
or  late,  ay  in  October.  Two  bushels  of  rye  are  sown  to 
the  acre.  Com  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  entirely  in 
driUa.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  mode  are,  that 
leu  manoal  labor  wiU  produce  a  crop.  A  double  mold 
board  plow  is  used  in  digging  potatoes.  Plowing  in  au- 
tmaa  is  preferred — the  earlier  the  better.  The  long  bam- 
jud  snoure  is  used  in  a  green  state,  put  in  the  drills 
where  the  com  and  potatoes  are  planted.  When  the 
eropsare  removed  in  autumn,  the  land  is  thrown  into 
ridges  by  the  double  mold  board  plow.  Spring  crops  are 
oais  and  barley.  Wheat  was  formerly  sown,  but  latter 
jeais  has  not  produced  well.  The  manure  is  chiefiy  useil 
with  the  com  rad  potatoe  crop,  and  not  much  on  laying 
the  land  down  with  small  grains  and  grass,  as  it  tends  to 
prodnee  too  rank  a  growth  of  straw.  If  top^dressings  are 
ued,  compost  is  preferred.  The  fields  are  cultivated  as 
near  aa  possible  in  rotation.  Made  last  year  363  loads, 
30  eabic  feet  to  the  load,  of  compost  manure. 

Ihmbsr  qf  acres  mowed  for  hay^-^Mr*  P.  mows  86 
seres,  commencing  early  in  the  season,  as  the  horses  are 
kepi  Dp  all  the  year,  and  the  oxen  at  least  three  quarters 
of  the  year — therefore  a  portion  of  the  grass  is  used  for 
soiling.  Estimating  the  hay  on  hand  first  of  August  at 
dOO  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  at  which  rate  it  is  often  sold, 
there  was  on  hand  157  tons. 

flooiUg  grass  lands. — Twenty  acres  of  Timothy  mea- 
dow was  flowed  In  the  winter  of  1842-3.  The  result 
waa  an  injury  to  the  grass.  The  water  it  is  supposeii, 
laid  00  too  long.  The  experiment  will  be  repeated — ^let* 
ting  the  water  remain  on  only  two  or  three  days  at  a 
lime. 

Oati  and  barUy. — The  Scotch  two  rowed  barley,  and 
die  Scotch  potatoe  oat  are  preferred.  Three  bushels  of 
oats  and  3  U>  3^  of  barley  are  sown  per  acre. 

I^'ag  down  maadow  lands  to  grass. — After  the  hay 
crop  is  taken  of^  the  land  is  plowed,  laying  the  furrows 
flat,  and  rye  and  grass  seed  sown,  with  a  liberal  top- 
dressing,  and  then  rolled.  A  bushel,  and  in  some  cases, 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  grass-seed  (kind  not  mentioned)  is 
•own  per  acre. 

Sat^g  tmd  making  manure. — Manure  is  saved  in  every 
vmy  that  it  can  be  obtained.    Compost  is  made  from  the 


parings  of  the  ditches,  leaves,  meadow-muck,  &c.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  means  of  saving  the  manure  of  the 
stock,  a  cistern  for  saving  the  urine  has  been  construct- 
ed, and  IS  thus  described.  "  It  is  13  feet  in  diameter  and 
15  feet  deep,  constructed  of  stone  and  cement;  into  this 
runs  the  stale  from  the  stable,  ox  house,  cow  house,  and 
all  the  liquid  from  the  cow  yard,  the  suils  and  wash  from 
the  dwelling;  over  are  the  water  closets  ofthe  dwelling, 
two  in  the  huisement,  two  on  the -ground  floor,  and  two  in 
the  chamber;  these  are  connected  by  covered  passages  to 
the  dwelling;  in  the  second  story  is  a  place  for  putting 
down  loam  or  any  material  wished  for  comiXMit,  which 
we  do  weekly;  back  of  the  building  and  under  the  base- 
meqt,  is  a  convenient  place  to  throw  out  the  compost, 
which  we  do  semi-annually.  There  is  nothing  ofTensiva 
in  the  smell,  and  we  think  too  high  an  estimate  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this  appendage  to  the  farm." 

lAve  stock — The  stock  kept  on  the  farm,  is  six  oxeOf 
ten  cows,  and  from  four  to  six  horses.  The  cattle  are 
Durhams,  "  which,"  says  Mr.  P.,  *'  for  o«r  farm  we  think 
have  no  equal.''  The  calves  are  shipped  south  and  west 
when  six  months  old,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  stock  good.  The  calves  are  generally  put  to 
drink  as  soon  as  dropped.  Sometimes,  when  a  very  fine 
one  is  dropped  out  of  season,  it  is  allowed  to  run  with 
the  cow.  Mr.  P«  conaiden  this  an  expensive  mode  of 
rearing  calves,  but  says  the  prices  he  has  often  obtahied, 
fully  justify  it. 

No  cheese  is  made  of  late  years — ^the  milk  being  sold^ 
except  what  is  wanted  for  family  butter  at  the  house. 

Swine. — From  six  to  fifteen,  at  different  seasons,  are 
kept.  They  are  mainly  supported  by  wash  from  the 
house  and  unsaleable  vegetables.  The  manure  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  in  summer,  is  thrown  into  their  yanls, 
and  they  are  kept  well  supplied  with  turf-parings,  sods, 
young  weeds,  &c.,  which  are  often  removed  to  the  com- 
post-heap, and  a  fresh  supply  given  in  return. 

Orchards,  S^c. — There  are  347  apple-trees,  from  which 
there  were  formerly  made  75  barrels  of  cider.  Recently 
the  trees  have  been  headed  down.  Of  pear,  peach,  plum, 
apricot,  and  cherry-trees,  there  are  1,200,  planted  out  at 
different  times  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Iiohorsrf .—There  are  three  departments.  The  farmer 
and  three  assistants,  and  two  boys.— the  gardener  and  one 
assistant,  and  the  machinist-s  department,  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  blacksmith,  one  stone  mason  and  wall  buil- 
der, one  wheel- Wright  and  carpenter.  They  all  keep  se- 
parate  accounts,  and  when  one  exchanges  time  it  is  re- 
paid the  same  as  if  with  a  neighoor.  Since  1826,  Mr.  P. 
has  had  a  Scotchman  as  foreman,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  Dutchman  and  one  Welchman,  the  laborers  have 
all  been  Scotch,  English,  or  Irish.  Foreigners  cannot 
do  as  much  work  in  one  day,  as  the  Americans,  but  thej 
do  more  work  in  one  month,  and  infinitely  more  in  e 
year.  They  are  not  afraid  of  wet  or  cold,  and  having 
been  raised  to  labor,  are  content  to  labor.  The  foreman 
being  a  foreigner,  can  manage  them  better.  They  also 
prefer  him,  as  they  can  work  as  they  have  been  accusto- 
med. Mr.  P.  says,  "  having  made  a  rule  that  when  they 
were  deserving  to  provide  better  situations  for  them  af- 
ter they  had  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  and  man- 
ner of  farming  here,  I  can  at  any  time,  from  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  those  who  have  faithfully  served  me,  supply 
myself,  at  sixty  days  notice,  with  any  number  of  farmers 
or  mechanics,  at  the  old  country  wages,  which  do  not 
exceed  upon  the  average  i:i2  per  annum  for  farm  ser- 
vants, or  £20  per  annum  for  mechanics.  In  addition, 
boanl,  washing,  and  lotlging,  if  single— and  use  of  cot- 
tage and  garden,  and  one  quart  of  milk  per  day  and  board 
themselves,  if  married.  I  wish  no  better  men  than  I  oh- 
tain  at  these  prices."  . 

i^oms— The  main  barn  is  120  feet  long  and  42  wide. 
In  the  basement  or  cellar,  (though  mostly  above  ground) 
are  horse-stables,  ox-house,  threshing  mill,  cider  fu-es^ 
hay  press  and  vegetable  cellars,  which  are  filleil  by  ri- 
sing hatches  in  the  floor  above.  There  are  also  two 
wings  80  feet  each,  one  of  which  is  a  cow-house  and  a 
wood-ho«ise  in  the  basement  or  cellar-— the  other  a  pig- 
gery, and  over  it  a  carriage-house,  work-shop,  henery, 
&c.  The  barn  is  devoted  to  hay  and  straw,  and  aU  the 
Icatae  aie  fed,  by  putting  hay  down  in  the  xacks.    The 
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eattle  are  tied  bj  chains.  The  floor  of  the  cow-house, 
ox -house  and  stables,  is  of  paved  stone,  and  gutters  cut 
fh)m  stone,  lead  to  the  cistern.  The  entire  barn,  stables 
cistern,  &c.  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  $2,000.  The 
basement  is  constructed  entirely  of  stone.  Split  stone  is 
used  for  door-posts,  supports  in  cellar,  &c.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  tin,  which  Mr.  P.  says  costs  in  the  first 
instance,  one-third  more  than  good  shingles;  but  it  has 
been  on  eleven  years,  and  shows  no  signs  of  rust  or  de- 
cay. 

The  cow-yard  (or  barn-yard)  it  filled  with  mud, 
earth,  leaves,  &c.,  in  the  fall,  which  are  put  into  heaps  in 
spring,  when  the  yard  is  again  filled — the  droppings  of 
the  cows  and  manure  from  the  stables  in  summer,  is  daily 
pat  in  with  the  hogs  under  cover,  and  removed  to  the 
compost  heap  every  convenient  opportunity^  when  prop- 
erly worked. 


SAVINO  MANURE. 


The  eflluviam,  or  gas,  which  arises  from  decomposing 
mnimal  or  vegetable  substances,  though  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable to  our  olfactory  senseSy  is  the  congenial  food 
of  growing  plants. 

Arthur  Young  said,  many  years  ago,  <'  he  who  is  with- 
in scent  of  a  dung-hill,  smells  that  which  his  crop  would 
have  eaten  if  he  would  have  permitted  it."  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  demonstrated  this.  He  placed  a  quantity  of 
fermenting  manure  in  a  retort,  and  ascertained  that  it 
gave  off* a  liquid  containing  a  large  proportion  of  salts  of 
ammonia.  Seeing  this  result,  he  introduced  the  beak  of 
another  retort  filled  with  similar  dung,  under  the  roots 
of  some  grass  in  the  garden,  and  «  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, a  very  distinct  efiect  was  produced  on  the  grass 
upon  the  spot  exposed  to  tlie  influence  of  the  matter  dis- 
engaged in  fermentation;  it  grew  with  much  more  luxu- 
riance than  the  grass  in  any  other  part  of  the  ganlen."  It 
is  hence  obvious  that  by  permitting  the  escape  of  the  gas 
•volved  during  fermentation,  the  valuable  portions  of  the 
nanure  are  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 

**  The  loss  of  gaaeouM  mafiure,"  says  Mr.  Hannam,  in 
in  his  excellent  essay  on  the  Economy  of  Waste  Ma- 
nures, "  arises  from  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  ammonia,  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  jn  the 
BHuaure-heap,  during  the  process  of  fermentation  and  pn- 
tre&ction;  both  of  which  gases  are  etsentiU  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  vegeUbles.  •  •  •  When  this  evolution  of 
nmmonia  and  carbonic  acid  takes  place  under  the  root  of 
the  plant,  it  is  what  we  want;  but  when  it  takes  place,  as 
la  generally  the  case,  months  before  the  compost  is  used, 
the  manure  is  robbed  of  its  most  valuable  constituents." 

**U  is  worthy  of  remark,''  continues  Mr.  Hannam 
«« that  the  richer  the  manure  is  in  nitrogen,  the  more  se- 
rious the  loss  is;  as  the  more  nitrogen  a  substance  eon- 
tafaM,  the  more  prone  it  is  to  ferment  and  throw  off  am- 
monia." The  observation  of  every  farmer  will  corrobo- 
rate this;  for  aU  have  noticed  that  the  richer  the  manure, 
the  stronger  the  otior  arising  from  it. 

The  most  effectual  means,  probably,  of  preventing  this 
waste  of  tlie  gaseous  portion  of  manures,  would  be  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  soil  before  fermentation  takes  place.  In 
this  case,  the  gases  would  be  taken  up  by  the  growbg 
crop.  Stable,  or  barn-manure,  is  sometimes  deposited  in 
cellars,  where,  from  the  low  temperature  and  seclusion 
from  the  air,  it  undergoes  litUe  or  no  change.  Thus  kept, 
it  retains  its  original  strength,  and  is  much  more  power- 
ful and  enduring  in  its  effects,  than  that  which  has  under- 
gone tlecomposition  in  the  open  air.  But  there  is  often 
•o  large  a  portion  of  undecayed  vegetable  fibre,  (litter, 
&c.)  in  manures,  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  appli- 
ed in  a  green  state.  Besides  for  some  crops,  the  action 
of  green  manures  is  not  quick  enough;  and  for  other 
crops,  as  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce too  great  a  growth  of  straw,  and  increase  the  liabil- 
ity to  rust. 

It  becomes,  then,  necessary,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces thai  manures  should  pass  through  a  state  of  fermenfa- 
tion  before  they  are  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the  question 
Is,  how  can  this  object  be  accomplished  without  loss  7 

Reason  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  that  substances 
may  be  mixed  with  manure,  which  will  absorb  the  gaa 


eons  portions  aa  they  are  generated.  Earth  is  a  good 
absorbent.  If  a  dead  animal  be  enveloped  in  earth  be- 
fore putrefaction  commences,  and  allowed  to  remain  so 
till  the  carcass  is  decomposed,  the  earth  will  have  ab- 
sorbed the  nauseous  fumes  occasioned  by  the  decompo- 
sing animal  matter,  and  will  be  found  rich  in  those  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  food  and  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles. This  example  teaches  that  mixing  soil  with  ma- 
nure, or  covering  the  manure-heap  with  a  layer  of  toil 
while  undergoing  fermentation,  will  preserve  much  of 
its  value  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  There  are 
other  substances  which  are  preferable  to  common  soil- 
such  as  charcoal,  (which  it  is  said  will  absorb  ninety 
limes  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  fhirty-five 
limes  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,)  and  peat,  or 
pwamp  muck.  The  latter,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
can  be  hail  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  it  is,  beyosd 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  means  of  augmenting  the  farmer's 
stock  of  valuable  manures.  In  (Is  composition  and  sb- 
iferbing  power,  it  much  resembles  charcoal — being  prin- 
ci pally  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  decomposed  vegeta- 
bles. Every  farmer  who  can  conveniently  obtain  peat 
or  muck,  would  do  well  to  place  a  layer  of  it  under  all 
his  manure-heaps — to  mix  it  with  bam  or  stable  manure 
in  forming  composts,  covering  the  piles  with  a  coaling 
of  it  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  gases,  and  throwing  illi- 
berally into  the  stalls  of  cattle  and  horses,  to  absorb  the 
urine.  Results  will  show  that  the  labor  thus  bestowed  in 
the  use  of  swamp  muck,  will  be  rewarded  a  hundred  fold. 

Other  substances  are  used  as  Jixen  of  ammonia,  kc, 
which  act  somewhat  differently  from  those  above  men- 
tioned— such  as  gypsum^  and  various  kinds  of  aoids.  The 
theory  of  their  action  is,  that  the  ammonia,  being  an  al- 
kaline gas,  will  by  combination  with  any  acid,  form  s 
neutral  salt.  Gypsum  is  a  combination  of  lime  aud  sal- 
phuric  acid.  When  this  is  applied  to  fermenting  manure, 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum  leaves  the  lime  and 
unites  with  the  ammonia,  the  acid  having  a  stronger  sfB- 
nity  for  the  ammonia,  than  for  the  lime  with  which  it 
was  before  combined.  Mr.  Hannam,  in  the  essay  befors 
referretl  to,  recommends  that  the  manure-heap  be  cover- 
ed with  peat,  or  some  absorbent,  and  « this  coating  kept 
well  saturated  with  sulphuric-acid  and  water,  say  a  weak 
mixture  of  ten  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  acid."  Mr. 
Hannam  adds,  that  any  other  acid  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  a  cheaper  rate,  will  act  as  well,  as  the  ammonia 
will  combine  with  any  acid.  Either  the  application  of 
gypsum,  or  the  acid  solutions  mentione<^  will  soon  efiect 
such  a/xtitra  or  combination,  that  litUe  or  no  smell  can 
be  perceived. 

In  regard  Ito  the  use  of  aott,  which  has  been  by  some 
recommendetl  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia,  Mr.  Hannam  says— 
*'  My  own  observation  teaches  me  to  prefer  acid  to  say 
salt,  as  it  is  equally  cheap,  more  eaiily  used,  and  ii^ 
therefore,  likely  to  be  more  generally  efllcacioaa.** 


**  Much  increase  Is  by  the  strength  of  cbo  ox.'*^ProT.  ziv.  L 
The  following  in  substance,  is  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's /sif 
commentary  on  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  The  ox  de- 
serves more  consideration  than  he  usually  receives,  for  the 
reasons  here  so  correctly  given:  «<  The  ox  is  the  mott 
profitable  of  all  the  beasts  used  In  husbandry.  Except 
merely  for  speed,  he  is  superior  in  almost  every  respect 
to  the  horse.  1.  He  is  longer  lived.  2.  Scarcely  liable 
to  any  disease.  3.  He  is  steady,  and  always  pulls  fair  in 
his  gears.  4.  He  lives,  fattens,  and  maintains  his  strength 
on  what  horses  will  not  eat,  and  therefore  is  supported 
at  much  less  cost.  5.  His  manure  is  more  profitable. 
And,  6.  When  he  is  worn  out  in  his  labor,  his  flesh  is 
good  for  the  nourishment  of  man,  his  horns  of  great  uti- 
lity, and  his  hide  almost  invaluable.  It  might  be  added, 
he  is  almost  no  expense  in  shoeing;  and  his  gears  are 
much  less  expensive  than  those  of  the  horse.  In  all  large 
farms,  oxen  for  thecommonpurposesof  labor,  are  great- 
ly to  be  preferred  to  horses.  Have  but  patience  with  this 
most  patient  animal,  and  you  will  soon  find  there  is  much 
increase  by  the  strength  and  labor  of  the  ox." 

Pick  carefully  all  winter  apples  for  sale  and  for  use, 
and  save  all  other  apples  for  pigs  and  other  farm  slocl^ 
for  which  they  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  winter. 
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PLOWING  IN  CLOVSR. 


Among  o(b«r  qaestions  which  oa|^ht  to  be^  (and  may 
be)  decided,  is  that  of  the  relative  advantag^e  of  plowing 
b  or  paitnring  clorer.  It  teems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
Iflaanj,  (hat  plowing  in  the  clover  crop  is  more  benefl- 
eial  to  the  land^  and  a  more  profitable  course,  than  feed- 
ing it  off  by  animals.  Bat  we  do  not  think  this  point  by 
iny  means  established.  In  a  late  conversation  with  Mr. 
Noble,  of  Hassillon,  Ohio^  he  observed  that  from  his  own 
ezpenenee,  he  hait  been  led  to  (he  conclusion  (hat  a 
Bueh  greater  profit  could  be  derived  from  pasturing  clo- 
ver With  sheepy  than  from  plowing  it  in.  He  had  found 
(he  wheat  crop  as  good  or  better  where  the  clover  was 
pretty  closely  fed  down  by  sheep,  as  where  that  crop  had 
been  plowed  mder;  the  land  in  both  cases  being  similar. 
If  this  woald  be  the  general  result,  the  additional  profits 
of  the  aheep,  would  decide  the  case  much  in  fkvor  of 
psHaisge. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  we  find 
Mr.  Wm.  Garbutt,  (a  very  judicious  farmer,)  entertains 
iiaiiihu>  ideas  to  those  above  expressed.  Mr.  G.  consid- 
cn  pastnring  clover  two  years  with  sheep,  more  profita- 
ble to  the  £rmer,  more  enriching  to  the  soil,  and  more 
bsaefteial  to  the  wheat  crop,  than  plowing  it  under. 

We  would  suggest  to  agricultural  societies  the  propri- 
ety of  od&ring  premiums  for  experiments  to  test  this  mat- 


Ihe  same  way,  are  equal  in  flavor  to  the  turkey,  and  are 
highly  prized.  They  are  usually  sold  from  the  teat,  but 
those  that  are  older  may  be  readily  ftutened  upon  com 
and  hay,  with  an  allowance  of  ffood  vegetables.  The 
better  the  feed  given  to  rabbits,  the  better  the  quality  of 
(he  fiesh,  and  the  more  the  profit,  as  is  usually  the  ease 
in  feeding  animals.  Rabbits  are  in  their  perfection  for 
feeding  at  (he  fourth  or  sixth  month ;  older,  they  become 
more  dry  in  flesh  and  somewhat  hard.  Three  months  is 
the  time  usually  allowed  to  make  a  rabbit  fat  and  ripe. 
For  the  table  or  the  invalid,  the  flesh  of  rabbits  is  equal 
to  that  of  poultry. 

Few  kinds  of  live  stock  are  loss  liable  to  disease  than 
the  rabbit.  When  diseases  do  occur,  they  may  usually 
be  traced  to  too  much  green  food,  and  are  remedied  by  a 
change  to  dry  food  and  g^in.  If  the  difficulty  is  of  a 
nature  that  does  not  readily  yield  to  this  treatment,  they 
are  generally  knocked  in  the  head,  as  the  value  of  the 
animal  will  not  allow  much  trouble  in  the  cure. 


TBZ  LATE  JUDGE  BUEL. 


BREEDING  RABBITS. 


We  have  had  some  inquiries  made  as  to  the  breeding 
sad  rearing  of  rabbits,  some  believing  that  it  might  be 
nsde  a  profitable  business  in  particular  localities.  If 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  have  had  experience 
is  this  business,  we  should  be  gratified  to  hear  from  them ; 
in  (he  mean  time,  we  present  from  our  foreign  publica- 
tions such  hints  as  may  be  of  servioe  to  those  wishing  to 
UKieTtake  the  care  of  this  animal. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  tame  rabbits,  but  the 
broad  chested  and  short  legged  are  the  most  esteemed, 
la  some  rabbit  warrens,  or  places  of  breeding,  natural  or 
srtifteial  mounds  of  sand  are  provided,  in  which  sleeping 
and  breeding  places  are  formed,  as  well  as  holes  for  re- 
treat and  security  from  their  many  enemies.  In  other 
mrens^  they  are  bred  in  hatches  or  boxes  placed  in 
ihedi,  or  places  where  they  can  be  secure  from  vermin. 
The  utensils  for  feeding  rabbits  should  be  made  of  some 
BSterial  they  cannot  destroy,  such  as  pewter,  earthen 
vsre,  or  iron,  a^  they  are  apt  to  gnaw  all  wood  within 
Iheir  reach. 

The  female  or  doe  will  breed  from  the  age  of  six 
moofiis,  sad  the  period  of  gestation  is  about  thirty  days. 
Hie  onmber  produced  is  from  five  to  ten,  and  the  weak 
or  sickly  ones,  should  be  destroyed  at  once.  Immediate- 
Ij  before  parturition,  the  female  makes  her  bed  fine  by 
hitieg  down  the  materials,  and  lining  it  with  fur  taken 
from  herself.  The  doe  will  admit  the  buck  within  a  fort- 
■ight  alter  parturition;  and  the  young  are  weaned  only  a 
dmrt  time  before  the  birth  of  another  brood.  During 
gestitioii,  the  female  keeps  secluded  from  the  males,  or 
ritould  have  the  means  of  doing  so^  as  otiferwise  she  may 
lose  her  young.  Rabbits  may  be  bred  throughout  the 
whole  year,  if  their  beiis  are  warm;  but  usually  they  will 
sot  average  more  than  five  or  six  ]it(ers  in  a  season; 

Babbits  require  much  the  same  food  as  sheep,  and  ge- 
nerally (he  treatment  so  far  as  fooil  is  concerned,  that  best 
agrees  with  the  one  will  do  so  with  the  other.  Mr.  Mow- 
bny,  in  his  work  on  breeding  rabbits,  directs  that  they 
iboald  be  fed  three  times  a  day ;  and  remarks  that  in 
feeding,  the  preference  is  always  to  be  given  to  dry  and 
sabstsntial  food.  The  test  of  health  with  rabbits  is,  that 
their  dang  be  not  too  moist.  The  grain  proper  for  feed- 
ing rabbits  is  oats,  peas,  wheat,  pollard  or  shorts,  and 
some  use  buckwheat.  The  greens  and  roots  the  same  as 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Carrots,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  lucerne,  clover,  cabbage 
lesTcs,  tares.  Sec.  The  best  dried  herbage  is  clover  anil 
meadow  hay,  and  pea  and  bean  straw. 

Babbits  are  eagerly  sought  in  markets  where  they  are 
to  be  Coimd.    Some  of  the  larger  varieties,  if  cooked  in 


One  of  our  citizens,  in  lookmg  over  some  French  jour- 
nals, found  the  following  announcement  of  the  death  of 
our  late  distinguished  fellow  citizen  Judge  Buel,  made  to 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  France  in  Nov.  1840, 
which  he  has  translated  and  furnished  for  publication,  in 
the  persuasion  that  his  many  friends  will  be  gratified  to 
read  this  homage  to  the  honorable  character  and  impor- 
tant labors  of  one  of  our  chief  public  benefactors,  prepa- 
red for  the  records  of  the  Society  of  France,  hardly  se 
cond  in  influence  and  reputation,  to  the  celebrated  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences : 

To  the  PreHd^nt  of  the  Boy<U  Society  qf  AgrieuUure: 

Sir — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  the  loss  which 
the  Society  has  lately  met  with,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Bn- 
Ei,  one  of  its  corresponding  members. 

This  estimable  citizen,  like  the  illustrious  Franklin,  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  printer,  and  became  the  editor  of  se- 
veral works. 

After  having  honorably  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
Judge  in  the  County  Courts  of  Ulster,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  he  was  appointed  State  Printer,  and  removed  to 
Albany,  where  he  established  the  Argus  newspaper, 
which  he  continued  to  publish  until  1820,  when  he  gave 
up  this  occupation  and  devoted  himself  wholly,  in  th« 
43d  year  of  his  age,  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Having  purchased,  near  the  city  of  Albany,  a  from  of 
85  acres,  which  was  considered  little  better  than  a  deserC 
of  sand,  he  improved  it  to  such  an  extent,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  such  valuable  crops,  that  he  was  called  (ho 
"  Providence  of  Albany-''  His  lands,  whieh  had  been 
bought  for  $30  per  acre,  were  valued  at  his  death  at  moro 
than  $200. 

After  his  removal  to  Albany,  he  represente<r  the  city 
and  county  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  appointed  a 
Regent  of  the  University.  The  periodical  called  the  Cul- 
tivator, which  he  established  in  1834,  under  tlie  auspices 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  enjoyed  so  great  a  re- 
putation, that  the  number  of  its  subscribers  (excee«led)  in 
1838,  fourteen  thousand.  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion a  small  but  exceedingly  impor(ant  volume  which  he 
published,  under  the  tiUe  of  *«  Farmer's  Companion,*'  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
observations  and  experiments  in  agriculture — a  work 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Council,  for 
the  especial  instruction  of  young  farmers. 

This  useful  and  honorable  agriculturist  died  of  an  at- 
tack of  bilious  fever  in  Connecticut,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  deliver  a  discourse  before  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies  of  that  Stote.  His  loss  will  be  long  re- 
grettetl  by  the  many  Societies  that  were  proud  to  count 
him  among  their  members. 

Accept  sir,  theassursnce  of  my  distingnished  conside- 
ration. D.  B.  WARDEN. 
Parts,  JRw.  22,  1840« 


Feed  all  fattening  animals  with  perfect  regularity-* 
enough,  but  not  (oo  much.  Save  all  your  straw  well  fot 
litter  and  winter  fecd« 
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BALL'S  HORSE  POWEB.— (FiR.  94.) 
Above  w«  glT«  flgnrei  of  Ihe  cslcbnted  Hone  Poire r  and  ThmhlnK  HachtH,  lo  which  if  •ttaehed  Pilfi  flnin 
Btparator,  nunubeluml  by  Joaeph  Hall,  xt  Rocheiler,  in  thia  SUle.  Th«w  nuchinw  >r«  DUul*  of  two  lim,  u»l 
■udtcienltj  ttroni^  for  UK  or  eight  honei,  Ctaoush  lUuiLllr  workeil  wilh  (bur  or  lis,  thrsihiaguul  clorii^  SOO  buh- 
■li  per  daf  wilh  eaie.  Of  the  eoti  of  Ihe  maehinee,  we  are  bo(  iBformed.  Ad;  infortnetion  reqMCting  tlun, 
BBf  be  obtaiaed  by  ailtlrewing  (he  mannfacturer  at  RocheMer. 


IMPBOVKHENT  OF  LAND. 

II  li  alwayi  very  gratifyios  lo  haar  of  Ibe  improTa- 
Blent  of  old  worn  out  or  nalunlly  poor  landa;  beeatiaa  i: 
ladicatea  the  adilition  of  lolld  wealth  to  Ibe  country,  and 
■eU  a  good  exunpla  to  olhen.  It  ia  a  qaeelioi]  well 
worthy  of  cooiiileralion,  whether  a  gooit  farm  may  ool 
be  mirde  out  of  the  pooreel  "  old  field"  in  the  old  Slate), ' 
M  an  BipcDM  much  len  than  that  inrolvad  in  tha  erai- 
tTatkm  lo,  and  purchaae  and  preparation  of,  a  rich  one,  j 
In  the  wea(em  coUQlry;  more  eipecialty,  if  the  aeriflcea! 
iBcideat  Uiereto,  be  calculated  in  the  account.  Be  tbat 
aa  it  may,  however,  the  improvement  of  poor  land  in  all 
thsold  Slalea,  it  an  obj«l  of  the  ftnt  importance,  bolhlo' 
ladividuali  and  Slatei,  to  farmera  and  towna-people.  Let 
any  one  look  about  (he  environ!  of  the  city  of  Haiti  mo  i 
for  example,  or  of  Waihingloa,  or  Indeed  any  where 
tha  miiLille  and  aouthern  Stales,  and  iee  the  targe  tn 
Ofwaale  Itnd  that  meelhii  view  al  every  turn,  and  then 
nA  hiniHlf  whether  individiiala,  citiea,  lowna  and  Blatei, 
would  not  all  be  beneAtled  by  the  improvemenl  of  (beae 
"  old  Helila,"  aiul  Ilieir  convenion  to  profitable  uaei.  Bui 
tba  thing  ia  eo  telf-evideal,  Ihal  no  arg:ument  can  bo  re- 
quired lo  illuMrale  it.  The  hau,  notthevJky,  il  ihould  be 
done,  ia  ihe  great  point.  How  caa  Ihii  poor  old  field  be 
Made  to  produce  thirty  hushela  of  wheal,  forly  of  corn, 
fifty  of  oati,  or  Iwo  lona  of  hay  lo  the  acre,  al  a  eosl  thai 
will  enable  the  aforesaid  crop*  to  yield  a  fair  interest  on 
the  invetlmcnt  and  a  fair  compeoaalioa  for  the  labor  i 
That  it  tha  frequent  queslioD^  anil  ten  thouaand  echoes 
•newer,  "  aye,  kouf"  II  ia  not  intended  rune  to  anawer 
thia  quetlloo,  but  to  make  a  few  remarka  applicable  to  il, 
for  the  purpoiB  of  preparing  the  way  for  (he  anawer  at  a 
future,  but  not  diatant  day.  Wc  often  hear  of  thia  and 
that  caaa  of  improvement  by  thit  and  llial  man,  and  of 
lh«  wondera  they  have  performed  in  the  Kill  more  won- 
derfully abort  time  of  ao  and  ao  many  yeara.  Theae  an- 
BOUneeDUn(a  are  alwaye  very  gratiJ>ing  to  every  body; 


they  are  eagerly  aeni  fortb  lo  all  Ihe  world  in  Ibe  newi- 
papeia,  and  are  retomed  in  gnileful  echoet  upoo  the  iai- 
Iprover'adeligbled  can.  And  Ibii  Is  alt  righL  ItaM 
.  aa  a  moat  powerful  excitant  upon  othen  that  bad  bieo 
imore-  dilatory;  it  actmulales  and  encourages  tbtm  lo  in 
'jlikcwise.  Bui,  nnfortunalely,  they  are  alvayi,  or  al- 
,;maat  always,  if  not  quite,  accompanied  by  the  well  knowa 
fad,  that  the  improvers  were  in  pcwtation  of  waalili, 
and  that  thai  enabled  them  to  acoompliah  the  wooden 
spoken  of.  They  were  not  obliged  to  earn  die  IkW 
they  were  eating,  by  the  aweat  of  Ihe  brow,  al  iba  vtiy 
time  they  were  making  the  improvemenla.  They  ■•" 
not  obligeil  to  raiae  the  interetl  on  tha  debt  iDcnrred  in 
(he  purchaae  of  that  very  piece  or  land,  by  hard  wort.il 
the  very  time  tbey  were  ditching  and  draining  aid  liai- 
ing.  They  bad  the  mewia  wherewith  to  inproift  fi 
(he  time  wherewithal  to  do  il  in.  And  is  it  wCHiderlul, 
thai  with  theie  allribules  of  ability  in  full  potutiian.ili'T 
made  Ihe  improvemenla  I  Would  it  not  hare  lieea  ««■• 
'  loH    Still  it  is  ■  good  thing,  BO  Bul- 


rby  w 


praise;  Just  aa  does  the  proper  appiopriilion  of 
my  and  every  olher  faculty  or  meant  an)'  of  ui  jiob"* 
ind  no  more.  Such  improvers  have  aimply  perfnrmtil 
in  act  of  duty,  which  they  owed  to  (hemielvM,  Ibdi  «- 
nlHet  and  their  country — what  else!  Bu(  thow  to  the 
world  a  farm  once  impoveriabeil  or  natuiallr  poor.  ihX 
IBS  been  made  fertile  and  proiluctiie,  out  of  itt  own  n- 
iniircea,  by  the  Juilicioua  management  am!  inluilry  or  the 
'armer,  and  that  hat  in  the  meanlime  maintained  dut  Tat- 
nerandhia  family,  besides  paying  aome  int*r(»(,  ap" 
losaibly  principfcl  of  the  purchaae  money,  and  all  in  in* 
■ourae  of  five  or  even  ten  yearaj  then  Ihe  worU  ">" 
lavo  aomelhing  to  bold  up  (o  ita  rural  inhabiianU  «" 
example  that  they  all  can  follow.  However  comaKiid- 
ible  Ihe  former  claaa  of  improvers  may  be,  Ihe  laiter  it 
indnilely  more  ao.  The  former  haa  pafciawJa  valuable 
property,  Ihe  Ultcr  baa  wuul*  one.    Farms  nay  be  fooou 
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WIARIW  PLOWING  MACHINE— (Fig.  95.) 
Tht  iboTe  taeraxing  rtpreitul*,  though  not  very  correotlf,  ■  plowing  machine  inTenleU  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wi- 
utl  of  Eait-Avon  in  Ihig  State.  It  i>  a  combination  of  ploni,  arraDsed  in  such  a  manner  a>  lo  operate  preciKlr 
likei  common  plow,  only  that  it  is  maile  bo  a»  to  turn  tiro,  three  or  four  furrowi  at  once.  It  ii  detigned  to  ope- 
Tilt  00  lit  loi]*,  afler  l\iej  are  broken  up,  and  la  laiil  to  be  used  irilb  great  success  on  lig-hl  or  bdJ;  soili  even  Tor 
the  Aral  plotring-.  The  ileptii  of  furrow,  rivm  two  (o>ix  inches,  is  regulated  by  a  morable  wheel.  It  haibeen  tho. 
roughly  leited,  and  found  to  work  well.  The  inTenlor  hai  received  the  medals  of  the  Slate  &g.  Socie^  and  (he 
American  Imtitiite,  by  whose  commlKeea  il  has  been  highly  commended.  All  inquiries  On  the  lobjecl  Should  bs 
aiUreaed  la  the  patentee,  Thooiafl  Wiard,  P.  M.,  East-Avon,  N.  Y. 


iq  Duy  a  part  of  the  country  (hat  have  co 
iliDiHtB  much  as  il  would  to  have  pai 
nrface  with  litver  ilolLars;  and  yel  they 
more  prodnetire  than  many  olhcn  that  ne 
trsntOBi  eenl.  Many  a  farin  may  now  be  seen  Id  any 
piflof  OUT  country,  Ihal  Bve  years  since,  would  scarcely 
pay  br  ealtivaXion,  but  now  yielding  full^ 
crops,  that  have  never  felt  the  influence  of  a  particle  of 
Haaatt  or  other  fertiliur,  thai  it  bail  not  itself  produced 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  (he  kind  of  ' 
proramfnt  our  farmers  want;  (his  is  (he  Duly  kind  (hat 
begeMrally  adopted.  The  men  that  have  money  enough 
to  improre  land,  are  generally  (hole  (ha(  will  make  som< 
nber  Die  of  it;  and  the  few  (hat  will  appropriate  it  li 
Uolot^  are  rather  eTcepdons  than  constituents  of  thr 
Me.    Much  more  good,  therefore,  will  result  ' 


>f  self-ii 


ind  (hi 


ptoCMSrsoflhi 

(«e  degree  of  excellence  be  obUi 
preecfdrrom  (hedieseminadon  of  bctsin  relation  to  poiJ 
fir  inprovcmeats;  because  (he  one  proceeds  from  th< 
pioper  application  of  imluntry  and  intelligence,  and  cai 
tsBniiersally  followed  as  an  example;  the  other  fron 
be cciMtDttationuf  extraneous  means,  and  can  be  imlla 
led  by  but  very  few.  No  one  can  object  to  the  applies 
tin  of  foreign  means  to  this  object;  on  (hecnn(rary,  (h< 
■ore  (hey  are  thus  applied  the  ticttcr.  II  is  gooil  for  (hi 
inJi'idual  most  crmccmedj  it  is  good  for  (he  country 
bt  (he  golit  in  his  caffen  should  be  made  to  enrich  fh( 
liuL  Sul  do  nol  bold  him  up  as  an  example  (o  be  fol- 
batd  by  those  who  have  not  (he  means  lo  do  likewise : 
•nl  very  few  have;  Da(  one  In  ten  thousand  probably— 
kit  IS  rather  lanlaliiing  for  a  poor  man  to  be  told  thai 
it  an  n^e  bi*  land  aarich  ami  proilucllveashia  neigh- 
tor  Dives',  if  he  will  expend  llvo  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
hn  in  its  improvement!  Rather  tell  him  how  lo  do  il 
^Uie  means  he  possesses,  his  induilry,  fOi<(hat  is  all  his 
niiital,  and  lay  before  him  instances  with  details,  of  olh- 
Bcases  that  haie  sncceeded  by  (he  same  means.  Th( 
Mis  that  Shalt  raise  from  impoverishment  a  piece  oflaml 
in  Uiis  way,  (hat  is  by  hii  own  imlnstry  out  of  i(a  own 
RuMreea,  deserves  more  of  his  country  than  all  the  mere 
^liclana  that  ever  lived  since  (he  world  was  formed. 


I,  Stt*-  1844. 


a.  B.  B. 


SALEnATUS  A  BITBSTITUTK  TOK  SALT  PeTBC  IM  CVKIHO 

EAT. — Bal(pe(re  has  long  been   considered   by  physi- 
ans  OS  a  bad  article  to  be  ufed  in  curing  mei^  being 
extremely  injurious  (o  digestion;  i(  is  of  so  cold  a  nslure 
(hat  only  a  small  quanli(y  is  sulBcient  to  destroy  life.    In 
ofsaletatus,  we  have  an  axcellent,  convenient 
and  harmless  lubsdtule,  and  should  be  ated  in  the  sanM 
manner  as  saltpetre  bas  been.     Heal  has  a  stronger  affin- 
ity for  saltpetre  than  Ibr  common  salt.     Saleratus  has  (ha 
tame  power  in  that   respect,  and  (hereby  preventi   the 
meat  from  becoming  too  salt;   and    the    same  quanti^ 
should  be  used  as  of  tallpetre.     There  Is  Ibis  diSerenw 
hem,  that  aaitpelre  dissolves  readily  in  cokl  mter, 
treaa  taleiatas  does  not;  i(  should  be   poonded  and 
olved  before  i(  is  pat  in(o   the  brine.     Saleratus  la 
iposed  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  pearlash;  aixl  if  any 
ion  is  disposed  to  procure  the  sulphate  of  polasb  at 
the  shops,  and  use  it  instead  of  saleratus,  they  will  find 
its  eS'ects  subslanlially  (he  same. 

The  usual  way  of  saving  haou  ami  sboulders,  is  lo  cut 
Uiem  as  soon  as  possible  afler  the  hogs  are  killed.     This 
le  meat  tough  and  stringy.     In  oool  wea- 
kepl  on  hand  just  as  long  as  they  cas 
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-From  a  paper  in  i 
,  it  appears  that  "the  motive  power 
of  (he  cataract  of  Niagara,  exceeds  by  nearly  forly  fold 
all  the  mechanical  force  of  waler  and  steam  power,  ren- 
dered available  in  Great  Britain,"  and  that  probably  tba 
law  of  gravity  puis  forth  in  this  single  waler  fall  more 
nd  effective  energy,  than  is  necessary  to  move 
-tiOcial  machinery  of  the  habitable  globe.  From 
of  o1 'Nervations  ami  measurements  ma<lo  with 
grea(  care  and  skill  at  Black  Rock  and  Lewiston,  it  ia 
estimated  that  there  llowa  out  of  Lake  Erie,  22,440,000 
cubic  feel,  or  1,4OSi,.WO,0ti0  lbs.  of  water  every  minute. 
The  whole  power  u<ed  in  driving  machinery  in  Great 
Britain,  is  equal  (o  233,000  borw  power,  while  (hat  of 
Niagara  is  4,533,334  horse  power 
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MR.  BANCROFTS  ADDRESS, 
At  tk§  N^'Tork  StaU  Fair,  Poughk-pH$,  Od.  19, 1844. 

Ifm 


^ 


PmxsiDurr  and  Oentlkmen 

or  THE  A01UCf7LTUmAL  SociKTT: 

Fanners  of  New-York— The  hour  of  separation  for 
Ihis  dazzling  array  of  beauly,  this  vast  multitude  of  men, 
is  at  hand.  Fruits  richer  than  ever  g^raced  the  gardens 
of  Pomona — a  paradise  of  flowers — needle- work  the  most 
exact,  delicate  and  even — ingenious  farming  implements 
and  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  cloths  of  the  finest  quality, 
l^om  your  own  looms,  and  from  looms  in  Massachusetts 

horses,  fil  to  win  prizes  at  Olympia — cattle  such  as  never 

fell  in  a  hecatomb  to  Jove,  and  never  were  dreamed  of 
by  the  highest  genius  of  the  Dutch  painters — all  these 
and  more  have  arrested  our  g^e  and  filled  us  with  won- 
der and  delight.  And  now  1  am  commissioned  to  sum- 
mon you,  and  through  you  the  population  of  this  mighty 
commonwealth,  to  come  up  and  join  'us,  as,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stale,  honor  and  distinction  are  awarded 
to  agricultural  industry  and  genius. 

A  spectacle  like  this  around  me,  of  culture,  order,  aad 
the  peaceful  virtues,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world. 
In  this  hour,  hushed  be  the  spirit  of  party;  be  it  utterly 
exorcised  and  banished  from  this  enclosure,  which  is 
consecrated  to  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  agriculture 
and  the  industry  of  New- York.  [Applause.]  We  yield 
on  this  occasion  to  no  narrower  sentiments  than  the  love 
of  country,  and  of  collective  man,  and  we  invoke  the 
blessed  influence  of  that  universal  Providence,  which 
watches  over  the  seed-time,  and  matures  the  harvest. 
(Applause.] 

The  theme  for  this  occasion  is  the  Agriculture  of  New- 
York.  But  what  need  of  words  to  speak  its  praise?  Look 
around  you.  The  cultivated  earth  is  its  own  eulogist. 
The  teeming  wealth  that  gushes  from  its  bosom —the  re- 
turns of  its  Industry  in  every  form,  that  present  themselves 
in  their  abundance  and  perfection  to  our  never  wearied 
eyes — are  the  evidences  of  its  magnificence.  The  trees 
in  your  market-place,  and  on  your  hill-tops,  are  older 
than  the  settlement  of  civilized  man  in  our  America;  they 
are  older  than  the  presence  of  the  plow  on  the  soil  of 
New-York:  they  are  witnesses  of  the  quite  recent  day, 
when  your  forests  stepped  down  to  your  river's  bank,  and 
the  glades  and  prairies  of  yoor  west  were  covered  with 
tinelens  luxuriance.  And  behold  the  change  which  little 
more  than  two  centuries  have  wrought:  the  earth  sub- 
dued; tlie  forest  glades  adorned  with  the  white  spires  of 
ehurehes,  and  gleaming  with  the  light  of  villages;  towns 
nestling  in  every  valley;  crowded  cities,  competing  with 
the  largest  of  the  earth — profusely  supplied  with  every 
article  of  food.  And  by  whom  has  this  miracle  been 
wrought?  By  the  farmers  of  New-York.  [Applause.] 
As  I  turn  my  eye  northward,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  my  mind  reverts  to  the  memory  of  one  of  your 
ancient  landholders,  who  died  before  our  independence. 
Join  with  me.  Farmers  of  New -York,  in  recalling  the 
gentle  and  humane  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  elder,  the 
father  of  the  Chancellor.  His  home  was  in  your  vicini- 
ty; his  mind  was  greatly  and  firmly,  though  not  passion- 
ately, devoted  to  your  service.  An  only  son,  husband  of 
an  only  daughter,  father  of  Uiose  whom  the  world  will 
not  soon  forget;  he  was  of  eo  lovely  a  nature,  that  it 
•eemed  as  if  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  spring,  and  the 
melody  of  its  sweetest  birds,  and  the  softened  reflection 
in  your  tranquil  river  of  its  grandest  scenes,  had  blended 
together  and  melted  themselves  into  his  soul.  Peace  to 
bis  memory;  let  it  not  perish  among  you.  Let  the  lines 
on  his  monument  be  refreshed  ond  deepened. 

Nor  let  me  limit  the  achievements  of  the  farmers  of 
New- York  to  the  subjection  and  beauliful  adornment  or 
its  soil.  The  great  works  of  internal  communication, 
making  this  Slate  a  wonder  to  the  world,  were  commen- 
ced by  ihe  enterprise  of  yourselves,  were  undertaken 
when  farmers  held  power.  Call  to  mind  Ihe  immense 
•tructures  which  make  this  State  the  astonishment  of  the 
world;  its  channels  for  inward  communication  carried 
upwards  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  stepping  aside 
to  the  Ontario,  and  united  at  the  northwest  with  the  illi- 
mitable wildernesses  of  our  inUnd  seas;  and  then  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  those  who  were  the  servants  of  the 


public  mind  in  commencing  this  gigantic  systemJ   To 
De  Witt  Cl'mton,  whose  capacious  m'md  grasped  in  ad- 
vance the  sum  of  its  infinite  benefits— whose  energetic, 
vehement  and  commanding  will,  was  to  the  enterpriie 
like  a  powerful  mill-stream  as  it  dashes  on  an  overebot 
wheel  of  vast  diD\ensions.     (Applause.)     To  Van  Buren, 
who,  when  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  thecanaliud 
almost  been  abaniloned  by  its  earliest  friends,  put  forth 
those  noble -spiriteil,  well- remembered  exertions,  which 
resuscitated  it  when  all  seemed  lost,  and  restored  it  to  the 
approbation   of  your   Legislature.     (Ap.plaiise.)    Well 
might  those  chiefs  in  the  world  of  opinions,  embrace 
each  other  in  the  hours  of  their  success.    If  in  sctioe 
they  were  often  divided,  in  this  great  service,  theyihare 
a  common  glory.     ^Applause.) 

But  the  farmers  of  New-York  are  not  content  with  im- 
provements in  the  material  world  alone.  From  their 
generous  impulses  spring  your  system  of  free  schools. 
They  have  proved  themselvee  the  liberal  beDe&eion  of 
academies  and  colleges.     They  too,  have  beea  csrefol 


for  the  means  of  their  own  special  culture,  and  have 
founded  and  nurtured  societies  for  promoting  agriculture. 
For  an  example  of  the  virtues  of  private  life,  1  nams  to 
you  the  farmer  of  Westchester  county,  the  pore  and  ipot- 
less  Jay,  who  assisted  to  frame  our  first  treaty  of  peace, 
which  added  Ohio  ami  the  lovely  West  to  oar  agricul- 
ture.    Side  by  side  with  him,  I  name  the  friend  of  hii 
youth,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  younger,  the  enlifhl- 
ened  statesman  of  our  Revolution,  whose  expantive 
mind  succeeded  in  negociating  for  our  country  a  world 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  ^ined  access  for  oar  flag  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.     Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudtoo, 
he  is  celebrated  as  it  were  by  every  steamboat,  and  re- 
membered on  your  farms  through  his  experimental  zeal. 
On  this  day  be  remembered  the  virtues  of  Stephen  Van 
Rena^laer,  who  first  brought  Durham  cattle  into  this  Stale^ 
and  liberally  difitised  the  breed. 

Join  with  me  also  in  a  tribute  to  Mitchell,  the  faithfol 
advocate,  and  perhaps  institutor,  of  one  of  the  eariieit 
agricultural  societies;  to  Jesse  Buel,  who  connected  lei- 
ence  with  fact,  taught  how  the  most  barren  soil  may  b« 
made  vastly  productive,  dififused  his  acquisitions  by  the 
press,  and  by  life  and  by  precept  was  the  farmer*s friend; 
(applause;)  to  Willis  Gaylord,  whose  agricultural  essays 
are  standard  authorities,  honorable  to  the  man  and  to  the 
State;  to  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont^  who  kept  alive  an  agri- 
cultural society  in  Jefierson  county,  when  all  others  had 
expired,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of  tbe 
State  Society,  of  which  he  warn  the  first  president;  to 
James  Wadsworth,  for  his  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and  still 
more  for  his  liberal  exertions,  pouring  out  thousands  af- 
ter thousands,  at  the  impulse  of  a  generous  mind,  ss  if 
from  a  well-spring  of  good  will,  to  promote  agricultural 
science  in  primary  schools.  (Great  applause.)  And  I 
should  be  wanting  on  the  occasion,  did  I  not  tender  the 
expression  of  your  regard  to  the  present  president  of  the 
State  Society,  to  the  influence  of  that  institution  of  which 
he  is  the  honored  head ;  to  its  Journal  of  Agrieultnre, 
to  its  annual  fairs.  But  let  me  also  entreat  its  friendly 
wishes  to  its  purpose  of  establishing  an  agricultural 
school;  and  to  that  other  more  difiusive  design  of  intro- 
ducing, through  its  secretary,  scientific  works  on  af^ri- 
cullure  into  school  libraries.  I  am  happy  also  to  an- 
nounce that  efTorts  are  now  making  to  constitute  agricul- 
ture, as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  branch  of  instruction  in  one, 
at  least,  of  your  Universities.     (Loud  cheers.) 

I  have  named  to  you  some  of  the  benefactors  of  Agri- 
culture in  New-York.  Their  benefiu  emlure.  The  pur- 
suits of  the  farmer  bind  him  to  home.  Others  may  cross 
continents  and  vex  oceans;  the  farmer  must  tlwell  near 
the  soil  which  he  subdues  and  fertilizes.  His  fortunes 
are  fixed  and  immovable.  The  scene  of  his  youthful  la- 
bors is  the  scene  of  his  declining  years;  he  enjoys  hii 
own  plantations,  and  takes  his  rest  beneath  his  contem- 
porary trees. 

But  the  farmer  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow  circamfe- 
renco  of  his  own  domain;  he  stands  in  relation  with  all 
ages  and  all  climes.  Your  society  has  done  wisely  to 
urge  on  those  who  bear  the  Gospel  to  untaught  nations, 
to  study  their  agriculture,  and  report  for  com |)arison  eve- 
ry variety  of  tillage.    All  ages  and  all  climee  contribute 
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tofoor  improTement.  For  you  are  gathered  the  fraits 
umI  leedt  which  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
nsa  hare  dieooTereil  and  rendered  useful.  Tell  me  if 
yoe  esn,  is  what  a^  and  in  what  land  the  cereal  grasses 
▼ere  first  found  to  produce  bread  f  Who  taught  to  em< 
ploj  the  useful  cow  to  furnish  food  for  man  7  When  was 
the  horse  first  tamed  to  proud  obedience  f  The  pear,  the 
ipple,  the  cherry,  where  were  these  first  improved  from 
Iheir  wildness  in  the  original  fruit  ?  And  whose  efforts 
kd  the  way  in  changing  the  rough  skm  of  the  almond  to 
the  laseioos  sweetness  of  the  peach  7  All  ages  have  paid 
their  tribute  to  your  pursuit.  And  for  you  the  sons  of 
seicaee  are  now  scouring  every  heath,  and  prairie,  and 
wihlemess,  to  see  if  some  new  grass  lies  hidden  in  an  un- 
explored glade;  if  some  mtle  stock  of  the  forests  can  of- 
fa>  a  new  fruit  to  the  hand  of  culture.  For  you  the  earth 
fevcato  the  innumerable  beds  of  marl ;  its  mineral  wealth, 
the  gypsom  and  the  lime,  have  remained  in  store  for  your 
use  fiiom  the  days  of  creation.  For  you,  Africa  and  the 
■Icsof  the  Pacific  open  their  magazines  of  g^uano;  for 
you,  (laming  to  John  A.  King  and  some  other  gentlemen 
from  Long  Island)  old  Ocean  heaves  up  its  fertilizing 
weeds.    (Great  applause.) 

And  as  the  farmer  receives  aid  ftom  orery  part  of  tiie 
msterial  world,  so  also  his  door  is  open  to  all  intelli- 
gence. What  truth  is  not  welcomed  as  an  inmate  under 
hit  roof  7  To  what  pure  and  generous  feeling  does  he  fail 
to  give  a  home  7  The  great  poets  ami  authors  of  all  times 
are  cherished  as  his  guests.  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and 
fiieir noble  peeii!,cross  his  threshold  to  keep  him  company. 
For  him,  too,  the  harp  of  Israel's  minstrel-monarch  was 
Kntog;  for  him  the  lips  of  Isaiah  still  move,  all  touched 
with  fire;  (applause,)  and  the  aposUes  of  the  new  cove- 
Btnt  tre  his  datly  teachers.  No  occupation  is  nearer 
heaven.  The  soetal  angel,  when  he  descended  to  con- 
verM  with  men,  broke  bread  with  the  husbandman  be- 
neath the  tree. 

[At  this  moment,  Mr.  Van  Bubsk  appeared  and  took 
his  seat  wkh  the  ofllcers  ^d  other  gentlemen  upon  the 
plstfom.  He  was  received  with  the  warmest  enthusi- 
asm, sod  it  was  some  time  before  silence  was  restored  so 
as  fo  enable  Mr.  Bancroft  to  proceed.] 

Thus  the  fiomer^  mind  is  exalted ;  his  principles  stand 
ai  firm  as  your  own  Highlands;  his  good  seeds  flow  like 
lelf-Boving  waters.  Yet  in  bis  connection  with  the  hu- 
laee,  the  Ihrmer  never  loses  his  patriotism.  He  loves 
Che  depository  of  her  glory  and  the  guardi- 
an of  her  freedom.  He  builds  monuments  to  greatness, 
ad  when  destiny  permits,  he  also  achieves  heroic  deeds 
in  (be  eyes  of  bis  raee.  The  soil  of  New*Tork,  which 
he  has  beantified  by  his  culture,  is  consecrated  by  the 
vidoiics  in  which  he  shared.  Earth  1  I  bow  in  rever- 
oee,  Ibrmy  eyes  behold  the  ground  wet  with  the  blood 
of  imtie  martyrs,  and  hallowed  by  the  tombs  of  former 
k«RMsl  Where  is  (he  land  to  which  their  ftme  has  not 
heen  boiiie7  Who  does  not  know  the  tale  of  the  hundred 
hatUe  fields  of  New-York?  Not|lrock  juts  out  from  the 
Highlands,  bat  the  mind's  eye  sees  inscribed  upon  it  a  re- 
rani  of  deeds  of  glory.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  springs  at 
fiuslofa,  hot  takes  to  itself  a  tongue  to  proclaim  the  suc- 
OMfol  valor  of  patriot  husbandmen.     (Applause.) 

Here  (he  name  of  Schuyler,  the  brave,  the  generous, 
the  imsbaken  patriot,  shall  long  be  remembered;  the 
lealoos,  reliable  George  Clinton,  a  man  of  ^soundest  heart, 
a  lool  of  honesty  and  honor,  a  dear  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  freedom.  Nor  do  we  forget  him — the  gallant 
Montgomery — ^twin  martyr  with  Warren — who  left  his 
bim  on  the  Hudfon,  not,  as  it  proved,  to  conquer  Que- 
bec, but  to  win  a  mightier  victory  over  death  itself. 

I  renew  that  theme  once  more,  to  recount  how  the  far- 
mers of  New -York  have  served  their  country  and  man- 
kiml.  They  were  invested  with  sovereignty,  and  they 
abdicated.  Glorious  example !  Highest  triumph  of  dis- 
ioterested  justice !  They  themselves  peacefully  antl  pub- 
liclj'  renounced  their  exclusive  authority,  and  transferred 
power  in  this  republic  from  its  territory  to  its  men. 
(Applause.)  May  your  institutions,  under  (he  spirit  of 
improvement,  be  perpetual.  May  every  pure  influence 
gather  round  your  legislation.  May  your  illustrious  ex- 
ample show  to  the  world  the  dignity  of  labor;  the  shame 
^t  lights  on  idleness;  the  honor  that  belongs  to  toil.  To 
the  end  of  timcj  be  happiness  the  companion  of  your  bu- 


sy homes,  and  the  plow  erer  be  fbund  in  the  hands  of  its 
owner.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  farmer  is  independent.  With  the  mechanic  and 
manufacturer  as  his  allies,  he  makes  our  country  safe 
against  foreign  foes,  for  it  becomes  perfect  by  its  own  re* 
sources.  All  America,  thanks  to  New-York,  is  united 
in  the  bonds  of  internal  commerce;  our  exchanges  at 
home  exceed  our  foreign  traffic;  and  were  our  ships  dri- 
ven from  the  ocean  highways  of  the  world,  America  has 
become  competent  to  sustain  herself.  She  has  less  to  fear 
from  war  than  any  nation  in  the  worlds  She  may  pursue 
her  career  and  vindicate  her  rights,  and  call  forth  all  her 
energies  in  conscious  security,  (Applause.)  But  why 
do  I  say  this?  To  foster  a  spirit  of  defiance?  Far  other- 
wise. Let  us  rejoice  in  our  strength,  but  temper  it  with 
the  gentleness  and  spirit  of  love  for  all  mankind — a  love 
that  shall  perpetuate  tranquility,  and  leave  the  boundless 
and  rapidly  increasing  resources  of  the  country  at  liberty 
for  its  further  development. 

Forests  of  New- York  I  under  the  hands  of  skill,  shape 
yourselves  into  models  of  naval  architecture,  and  go 
forth  upon  the  seas  to  reconcile  inequalities  of  climate^ 
and  confirm  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  American  ideas 
shall  travel  on  your  prows,  and  the  genius  of  humanity 
guide  your  helm;  while  we  who  remain  at  home  will 
water  the  tree  of  peace, 'so  that  its  roots  shall  strike  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  earth>  and  its  branches  tower  to  the 
heavens:  we  will  so  nurture  and  protect  it,  that  its  ver- 
dure shall  be  perennial,  that  no  spirit  of  animosity  shall 
sway  its  branches,  that  not  even  a  whisper  of  discord 
shall  rustle  in  its  topmost  boughs.  (Enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.) 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  But  with  that  last 
word,  I  am  about  to  address,  though  but  in  imagination^ 
the  assembled  people  .of  New- York.  It  is  a  tale  often 
repeated,  that  to  do  honor  to  agriculture,  the  Emperor 
ofChina  is,  hiipself  accustomed  In  the  spring-time  of  ev- 
ery year,  to  hold  the  jplow  and  turn  a  furrow.  Under 
our  republican  Institunons,  far  more  is  achieved.'  The 
State  itself  includes,  and  is  in  the  greatest  measure  con- 
stituted by  its  farmers.  They  themselves  are  the  kings 
that  hold  the  plow  and  drive  the  team  every  day  in  the 
year.  (Applause.)  The  whole  commonwealth  watches 
over  the  farmer.  This  Society  performs  its  ofiice  as  the 
agent  of  the  people.  They  are  assembled  at  our  fair,  to 
view  with  honest  exultation  the  products  of  the  farms 
and  workshops,  and  single  out  this  occasion  alone,  on 
agricultural  pursuits  to  award  public  honors  to  exalted 
merit.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  £mpiro 
State  itself  is  present  in  your  midst. 

[At  this  moment  a  sudden  alarm  was  created  by  the 
settling  of  the  stage,  which  was  closely  crowded.  Thero 
was  a  crashing  sound,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  gi- 
ving way.  Mr,  Van  Buren  was  the  first  to  spring  up, 
and  beg  all  to  be  quiet,  as  there  was  no  danger.  Mr. 
Bancroft  immediately  turned  it  off  very  happily — «Yes,'> 
he  repeated,  <(the  Empire  State  is  in  your  midst,  and 
when  she  is  here  with  the  broad  shield  of  her  parental 
protection  over  our  heads,  no  evil  and  no  danger  can  be- 
fal  any  of  us — no,  not  even  to  hurt  a  hair  on  the  head 
of  the  youngest,  and  weakest,  and  tenderest  among  us"— 
stooping,  as  he  spoke,  to  lay  his  hand  kindly  on  the  head 
of  a  little  child  which  had  been  kcated  up  by  its  mother 
on  the  edge  of  the  platform  immediately  at  his  feet.  This 
little  incident  elicited  great  applause,  after  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  proceeded.] 

And  has  it  occurred  that  this  great  commonwealth — 
the  most  numerous  people  ever  united  under  a  popular 
form  of  government — is  emphatically  a  commonwealth 
of  the  living  ?  Go  to  the  Old  World,  and  your  daily 
walk  is  over  catacombs;  your  travel  among  the  tombs. 
Here  the  living  of  the  present  day  outnumber  the  dead 
of  all  the  generations  since  your  land  was  discovered. 
All,  all  who  sleep  beneath  the  soil  of  New-York,  are 
fewer  in  number  than  you  who  move  above  their  graves. 
Look  about  you  and  see  what  the  men  of  the  past  have 
accomplished. 

Concentrate  in  your  mind  all  that  they  have  achieved; 
the  beauty  of  their  faiins,  the  length  and  grandeur  of 
their  canals  and  railroads,  the  countless  fleets  of  canal 
boats  they  have  constructed;  their  ships  that  have  visited 
every  continent  and  discovered  a  new  one;  their  towns 
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enliTening  the  pablle  plains;  their  villaf^ek  that  gem  the 
Talleys;  the  imperial  magnificence  of  their  cities;  and 
when  you  have  coUeoted  ail  these  things  in  your  thoughts, 
then  hear  me  when  I  say  to  you,  (hat  you  of  this  living 
generation,  as  you  outnumber  all  the  dead--HU'e  boumi, 
before  your  eyes  are  sealed  in  death,  to  accomplish  for 
New-Tork  more  than  has  been  accomplished  for  New- 
York  thus  far  in  all  time.  Well  have  you  taken  the  de- 
vice on  your  banners;  (he  sun  as  he  emerges  gloriously 
above  the  horison  and  comes  rejoicing  in  the  East: — 
Well  have  you  choeen  your  motto :  «  Excelsior,"  npwanls, 
■till  upwards.  Mighty  commonwealth !  Ufi  up  your  heart; 
let  your  sun  ascend  with  increasing  splendor  towards  its 
zenith.  You  shall  be  a  light  to  humanity :  a  Joy  to  the 
nations — the  glory  of  the  world. 

LETTER  FROM   "  DOWff  EA8T.» 


Messbs.  Editors — ^I  belive  that  you  have  a  corres* 
pomlent  to  your  tiuly  valuable  paper,  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  but  this,  and  for  lack  of  a  more  interesting 
writer  to  fill  this  vacancy,  I  take  advantage  of  a  leisure 
evening  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  part  of  the  country 
I  live  in.  And  firstly,  as  to  locality.  If  yon  will  take  a 
map  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  |plance  at  the  north-east- 
em  portion  of  said  State,  that  tract  of  land  formerly 
known  aa  the  «  Disputed  Territory,"  you  will  see  in  the 
first  range  from  the  east  line  of  the  State,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Honlton,  a  township  with  a  ca- 
pital D  in  the  middle  of  it.  Well,  in  that  town- 
ship, only  two  miles  from  Fort  Fairfield,  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  Aroostook  war,  lives  your  humble 
■ervant.  Doubtless  some  of  your  southern  or  western 
readers  will  wonder  what  there  can  be  to  write  from 
such  an  out  of  the  way  comer,  that  can  interest  any  body 
'<  out  in  the  world,''  as  we  term  it.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  place  is  not  so  devoid  of  objecta  of  attract- 
ion as  one  might  suppose.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
some  comfort  in  being  far  enough  east  to  have  a  fair  view 
of  sunrise,  and  then  I  am  only  half  a  dosen  miles  from 
the  "Jumping  off  place;''  the  easlem  end  of  this  lower 
world.  Then  again  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  curi- 
ous traveler,  the  identical  stump  on  which  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  aforesaid  Aroostook  war,  in  the  times 
that  tried  men's  $oUtf  sat  one  of  our  soldiers,  the  unfortu- 
nate Basaett,  when  he  cut  his  thumb  making  a  pudding 
stick,  for  which  he  now  receives  a  pension  of  seven  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  the  house  in  which  our  Land  Agent 
was  captured,  while  sleeping  soundly  upon  that  feather 
bed,  to  enjoy  which,  he  had  left  the  «  posse'*  sleeping  upon 
boughs  at  the  Fort,  and  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  en- 
emy's country.  The  road  too,  upon  which  we  travel  in- 
to this  country.  Is  quite  a  natural  curiosity,  and  I  think 
would  rival  any  of  the  Michigan  roads  of  which  Miss 
Martineau  gives  such  a  spirited  description  in  her  letters. 
The  gridiron  bridges,  generally  the  dread  of  travelers, 
are  the  only  decent  part  of  our  roads.  The  swampy  pla- 
ces are  mostly  causewayed  with  logs  laid  lengthwisB,  and 
(here  they  are  now,  some  of  them  so  rotten  as  to  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  wheel's  cutting  down  through  deep  into 
the  mire  below,  while  of  the  ren»ainder,  one  end  rears 
up  most  ambitiously,  ready  to  catch  the  horse  or  wagon 
of  the  unwary  traveler,  while  the  other  end  is  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  « slough  of  despond."  But  no 
description  of  mine  can  convey  to  you  any  idea  of  our 
roads,  and  I  can  only  say  that  T  considered  I  «  escaped  a 
great  mercy,"  as  I  once  heani  a  person  say,  in  only 
breaking  one  axletree  while  commg  in  this  fall.  Perhaps 
you  will  wonder  at  my  choice  in  leaving  civilized  life 
for  a  home  in  the  woods,  in  leaving  the  cold  regions  of 
my  native  Kennebeck,  for  the  still  colder  Aroostook; 
thus  jumping  not  exactly  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire,  but  out  of  the  refrigerator  into  the  ice-house.  But 
the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  nearness 
and  facility  of  a  good  market,  offered  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  lead  me  to  pitch  my  lent  here,  and  I  have  not  as 
yet  seen  sufficient  reason  to  repeni  my  choice.  The  State 
land  can  be  bought  here  at  75  cents  per  acre,  only  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  to  be  )>aid  in  cash,  the  remainder  be- 
ing payable  any  time  within  four  years,  in  work  upon  the 
toads  built  for  our  own  accommodation.  The  soil,  I 
preaume  from  the  representations  of  those  who  have  tra- 


veled oonsiderably  through  the  eastern  Stales,  is  eqml  to 
any  that  can  be  found  in  New -England.    It  is  of  four 
kinds— a  light  yellow,  a  chocolate  color,  a  whitish  pny, 
and  in  the  cedar  swales,  a  black  mucky  substance,  appt- 
renily  as  rich  as  ham-yard  manure,  lying  above  one  of 
the  other  varieties  of  suil.     These  different  kinds  of  soil 
are  all  frequently  found  in  the  distance  of  two  rods,  aad 
we  like  to  have  them  in  close  proximity  so  as  to  mix  by 
harrowing  and  plowing.    The  subsoil  is  generally  pt- 
velly  and  rests  upon  a  limestone  ledge,  set  up  ed^wiie 
and  so  porous  that  the  water,  in  a  wet  apell,  nuis  dova 
through  it  as  it  would  through  a  sieve.     The  consequence 
is  that  the  land  can  never  be  wet,  and  is  always  fit  to 
work  upon  immediately  after  a  rain.     Another  peculiar- 
ity is  that  it  stands  a  drouth  remarkably  well,  also.    Why 
this  should  be,  I  ilo'nt  know,  unless  it  be  that  the  mois- 
ture, in  a  dry  time,  draws  up  from  down  in  the  ledge  by 
capillary  attraction.     The  ledge  appears  to  be  in  proecH 
of  decomposition,  and  can  in  many  places  be  shovelled 
with  facility ;  the  soil  is  full  of  little  pieces  of  slate  or 
limestone,  which  upon  being  turned  up  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  soon  pulverise  and  disappear.     The  soil  is  s«o- 
erally  pretty  clear  from  stone,  although  there  is  now  and 
then  a  stony  spot,  bat  there  are  no  large  boulders  to  be 
found.    The  great  drawback  upon  this  region  as  a  tens- 
ing country,  is  its  liability  to  early  frosts,  but!  think  that 
all  our  crops  except  com  and  beans,  are  as  sure  here  u 
in  Massachusetts,  or  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  Maine; 
that  is,  I  tliink  the  frost  does  not  injure  ns  any  more  then 
the  rust,  drouth,  4ic.,  do  there.  And  if  we  are  so  nnloeky 
as  to  lose  our  crops  every  third  year  even,  we  are  twice 
as  well  off  as  farmers  in  other  parts  of  New-England,  for 
we  can  raise  three  times  as  much  crop  with  the  nne  la- 
bor in  a  good  season,  as  they  can.     Wheat  has  been  rai- 
sed here  on  burnt  land  at  the  rate  of  more  than  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oats  at  the  rate  of  eighty.    I  an 
satisfied  that  no  part  of  New-England  can  compare  with 
our  section  for  raising  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  pota- 
toes.    The  growth  is  generally,  I  believe,  a  pretty  fair 
indication  of  the  soil  beneath,  and  the  trees  here  will  av> 
crage  about  twenty  feet  taller  than   in  Kennebeck,  and 
large  in  proportion.     The  growth  consists  principaUy  of 
rock  and  white  maple,  yellow  birch,  ash,  pine,  cedar,  fir, 
spruce,  and  hackometack,  juniper  or  larch,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously called.    The  birches  are  generally  from  three  to 
Ave  feet  through,  and  I  saw  one  which  was  cut  downiest 
year  which  measured  five  feet  across  the  stamp.  The  ce- 
dars are  very  large  and  plenty,  and  grow  on  as  dry  land 
as  any  we  have,  with  birches  seattereil  among  them.    A 
missionary  who  is  now  visiting  us,  noticing  that  a  spmce 
recently  felled,  looked  very  long,   took  the  trouble  to 
measure  it,  and  found  it  130  feet  in  length.     The  greatest 
difficulty  with  this  country,  appears  to  be  in  the  way  the 
inhabitants  manage  the  mil.     I  notice  titat  a  great  deal  it 
said  now-a-days  in  the  agricultural  fiapers,  of  rotation  of 
crops,  and  I  have  seen  several  ahifts  recommended,  hot 
none  quite  equal  to  that  ado|>ted  here.     The  first  two 
crops  after  clearing  are  wheat;  then  they  take  off  two  of 
oats,  three  of  barley,  half  a  dozen  of  buckwheat;  and  then 
Lhey  will  swear  at  the  land,  because  it  does  not  bear 
srrass.     This  applies  however  only  to  the  blue  noses,  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  as  you  might  term  them,  who 
have  been  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aroostook  until  within  four  or  five  years,  but  are 
aow  fast  clearing  out  as  the  Yankees  come  in  and  take 
possession  of  the  country.     But  the  length  of  my  epude 
ulmonishcs  me  that  it  is  time  to  close.     So  no  more  at 
present.  When  the  crops  are  threshed,  I  will  write  some- 
Jiing  about  the  yield  here.  Geobgu'S. 

Mending   a   Tree The   Boston  Cultivator  says— 

•<  We  saw  at  Isaac  Frost's,  Newton,  a  tolerably  largre  ap- 
ple tree  that  had  the  bark  eaten  all  arountl  by  niice,8orac 
years  ago,  and  of  course  would  have  died,  without  some 
i»xtra  pains  to  save  it.     Mr.  Fi-ost  set  about  a  dozen  sci- 
ons in  the  tree,  one  end  in  the  green  bark  and  wood  be- 
ow,  and  the  other  above  the  wound.     They  all  took  at 
>olh  ends  and  grew  well,  except  one  which  took  only  at 
he  bottom,  and  is  forming  a  liUle  tree  by  ilaelf.    The 
«ions  are  now  about  two  inches  in    diameter  w\  are 
ouching  each  other.    The  tree  is  in   «  fine  flourish wg 
condition.'' 
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V      TO  COLOR  SCARLET. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  formers  and  agricultu- 
la]  locieLies  may  be  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
■antt&etnre  of  this  article,  as  to  one  of  the  most  impor> 
tut  aids  to  successful  cultivation.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
itructiof  durable  under-drains  in  sandy  grounds,  has 
doubtless  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  attempted  it  to 
uf  extent;  and  the  frequent  severe  disappointments  and 
rexstioo  caused  by  tlie  breaking  in  of  the  soil  during 
betry  rains,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  large  por- 
tiooi,  render  it  exceetlingly  desirable  to  discover  some 
BMsni  of  avoiding  these  losses.  It  is  believed  the  only 
efffctttal  one,  yet  discovered,  is  the  use  of  tiles.  With  a 
rtry  few  exceptions,  these  appear  to  be  unknown  in  this 
eooatfy.  They  will  be  appreciated,  as  facilities  for  their 
icneral  use  are  increased. 
In  the  annexed  figures,  one  of  the  best  modes  of  con- 
struction is  represented. 
Each  piece  or  tile  forms 
an  arch  about  1  foot  long, 
sod  of  s  size  adapted  to  circumstances,  generally  about  3 
inches  wide  and  3  high,  inside.  Where  the  ground  is 
▼eiy  hard,  they  sometimes  rest  immediately 
upon  it;  it  is  best,  however,  in  all  cases,  to 
ose  flat  plates  or  «  soles,"  of  the  same  materi- 

alf  to  support  the  lower  edges.  These  should  be  a  little 
wilier  than  the  outside  of  the  tile.  The  following  just 
Roarks,  as  to  their  shape  and  construction,  are  from  an 
eminent  manufacturer  in  Ayrshire.  «  All  tiles  shoiUd  be 
9»t'fimrik  higher  than  wide;  the  top  rather  quickly  turn- 
ed, and  the  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  Tiles  which  are 
made  to  spread  out  at  the  lower  edge  and  flat  on  the  top, 
are  weak  and  bad  for  conveying  water.  Some  people 
prefer  tiles  with  flanges  instead  of  soles;  but  if  placed 
even  in  a  drain  with  a  considerably  hard  bottom,  the 
nooldering  of  the  subsoil  by  the  currents  of  air  and  wa- 
ter catties  them  to  sink  and  get  deranged.''  <«  Tiles,** 
lavs  Johnson,  *<  should  be  smooth  on  the  surface,  heavy, 
iinn,  and  ring  like  cast  iron  when  struck  with  the  knuck- 
le. They  should  be  so  strong  when  set,  as  to  allow  a 
nun,  not  only  to  stand,  but  to  leap  upon  them,  without 
breaking.  The  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drain-tiles,  by  compressing  the  clay,  and  work- 
ing it  thoroughly  in  a  pug-mill,  to  prepare  it  for  being 
compressed,  has  greatly  tendeil  to  increase  the  strength 
of  tiles.  An  underbumt  as  well  as  an  overbumt  tile,  is 
bad,  the  former  being  spongy  and  absorbing  water,  and 
vltimately  foiling  down ;  and  the  latter  is  so  brittle  as  to 
break  when  accidentally  struck  against  any  object." 

It  ^lU  be  perceived  by  the  figure,  that  the  joints  of  the 
tiles  alternate  with  the  joints  of  the  soles,  both  being  of 
equal  length.  Straw  h  placed  round  them  before  filling 
the  ditch,  to  prev'entflife  washing  of  the  soil  through  the 
crevices  at  the  'joiAin^,  which  admit  sufficient  passage 
for  all  the  water.- 

The  priee  of  tiles  must  of  course  vary  with  circum- 
stances, price  of  fuel,  tie.^  and' their  cheapness  will  also 
be  incressed  with  the  amount  of  manufacture  and  im- 
provement of  machinery.  A  machine,  invented  by  the 
Maxqais  of  Tweeddale^  driven  by  one  horse,  and  attend- 
ed by  one  man  and  two  boys,  will  make  12,000  tiles  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours;  the  clay  being  previously  prepared — 
flxree  or  four  men  being  requi  red  to  produce  1,500  tiles 
by  the  common  way,  in  the  same  time.  Judge  Buel, 
who  laid  about  two  miles  of  tile  drain,  procured  them 
manofactured  in  Albany,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five 
eeniB  per  roil,  which  afiorded  a  passage  for  the  water  4 
inches  aquare.     He  used  boards  for  the  <<  soles." 

It  is  not  known  that  any  well  laid  tile  drain,  has  ever 
fiven  way  or  become  obstructed;  smd  hence,  though 
costing  more  at  the  first  outlay,  they  may  be  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.  The  diminished  width  needed 
in  digging  the  drain,  and  the  facility  in  laying  them,  will 
of  course  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  tile-drains. 

J.  J.  T. 


ihita  bagas  should  be  palled  with  a  ruta  baga  hook— a 
tool  with  a  small  sharp  hoe  on  one  side  to  top  the  root 
with  one  stroke,  and  two  prongs  on  the  other  for  draw- 
ng  the  root  after  topped,  from  the  ground. 


Mr.  Tuckeh — I  have  been  asked  several  times  within 
a  year  or  two  past,  how  to  color  tcartet.  Not  possessing 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  qf  dyingy  all  the  infor- 
mation I  could  give  was  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
cUem'cal  principles  involved  in  the  process.  I'bose  who 
iried  the  experiment  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
given,  failett ;  and  as  I  believed  in  consequence  of  not 
procuring  the  proper  Mordant  or  Tin  compouml ;  but  all 
said  they  made  a  very  nice  pink.  I  have  felt  desirous  of 
gratifying  that  portion  of  community  most  interested  in 
operations  of  this  kind,  and  have  thought  of  making  the 
inquiry  through  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator;  but,  hav- 
ing a  few  weeks  since  read  an  article  in  Dr..  Ures  I)ie- 
tionary  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  on  </ytng  Scarlet,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  transcribing  it  for  publication 
in  your  paper,  hoping  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  at 
least  some  of  your  female  readers,  as  the  present  is  the 
usual  season  for  dying  woolens. 

Bouillon,  or  Coloring  Bath, — For  every  pound  of  oloth 
or  wool,  take  14  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar,  (put  into  a 
■convenient  quantity  of  water.)  When  the  bath  is  boiling 
and  the  tartar  all  dissolved,  add  14  drachms  of  solution 
of  tin  (Tin  Mordant,  which  see  below,)  and  let  the  whole 
boil  together  during  a  few  minutes.  Now  introduce  the 
cloth,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours;  then  take  it  out  and  let 
it  drain  and  cool. 

Rougis  or  Finishing  Dye. — (Three  modes  of  preparing 
this  are  given,  either  of  which  may  be  selected.)  For 
every  pound  of  woolen  stuff  take  2  drachms  of  cream  of 
tartar.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  add  1  ounce  of  cochi* 
neal  reducetl  to  a  fine  powder,  stir  the  mixture  well  with  a 
rod  of  willow  or  any  white  wood,  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  pour  in  by  successive  porticms,  1  oz. 
of  solution  tin  (Tin  Mordant,)  stirring  continually  with 
the  rod.  Lastly,  dye  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  color 
will  be  a  beautiful  scarlet. 

Second  scarlet  process, — The  Bouillon  or  coloring  bath, 
the  same  as  above  given,  and  always  estimated  for  one 
pound  of  stuff. 

Rougie  or  Finishing  Dye. — Take  1  ounce  of  cochineal 
in  fine  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  Tin  Mordant  without 
tartar. 

Third  Scarlet  process.^The  Bouillon  being  as  above. 
Rougie. — For  a  pound  of  woolen  stutf— take  two  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of 
solution  ofrtin,  and  two  ounces  of  sea  salt,  dye  as  in  pro- 
cess first.  The  8all>  it  is  said,  helps  the  (lye  to  penetrate 
into  the  cloth. 

Tin  Mordant  for  dying  Scarlet. — Poor  into  a  glass 
globe,  with  a  long  neck,  3  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  30  deg. 
and  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  at  17  deg.;  shake  the  globe 
gently,  avoiding  the  Corrosive  vapors,  and  put  a  loose 
ittopper  into  its  mouthl  Throw  into  this  nitro-muriatie 
acid  one- eighth  of  its  weight  of  pure  tin,  in  small  bits  at 
a  time.  When  the  solution  is  complete  and  settled,  de- 
cant it  into  bottles  and  close  them  with  ground  stoppers. 
It  should  be  diluted  only  when  about  to  be  used.  When 
the  tin  compound  is  prepared  as  above  directed,  It  may 
be  depended  upon.  The  following  Is  often  used  by  dj"- 
ers,  but  is  an  inferior  article. 

Mix  one  pound  of  nitric  acid  with  one  pound  of  water, 
and  dissolve  in  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sal  ammoniac. 
Stir  it  well,  and  add,  by  very  slow  degrees,  2  ounces  o^ 
tin  turned  into  th;n  ribbands  u)K)n  the  lathe.    Yours, 

Clifton  Park,  Sept.  24,  1844.  H.  C.  C,  M.  D. 


PoTAToE  Onions. — The  Brockport  (N.  Y.)  Watchman 
says  that  Mr.  J.  Greenleaf,  of  that  place,  has  raised  this 
season,  500  bushels  of  potatoe  onions  from  an  acre  of 
hind.  Some  of  the  largest  weighed  1|  lbs.  each,  and 
were  17  inches  in  circumference.  This  kind  of  onion  is 
thought  by  seme  to  be  valuable  as  an  early  sort — they 
grow  wholly  in  the  ground,  like  the  i  otatoe.  They  are 
said  to  be  mild  and  palatable. 

Essay  on  the  History,  Charactea  and  Value  op 
Guano,  by  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  New-York.  We 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  glance  at  this  pamphlet,  but 
have  seen  sidficient  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  got  up  in  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  manner. 
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0AXON  8HEEP  AND  THEIR  CROSSES. 


Notwithstanding  that  the  Escuria]  or  Saxon  breed  of 
•heep  have  been  so  long  in  the  United  Statei,  it  would 
seem  that  their  merits  and  demerits  are  not  yet  fully  nn- 
derstooil.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Eacurial,  or 
pure  Electoral  Saxony,  are  a  hardy  race  of  Bheep»  and 
that  in  their  organization  they  possess  every  element 
which,  in  other  breeds  of  sheep,  is  #ieecssary  for  their 
preservation  and  prosperity.  Their  bones  are  small, 
but  their  bodies  are  very  round,  with  broail  shoulders, 
thereby  forming  a  chest  which  is  anteriorly  large,  and 
which  gives  them  great  strength  accortling  to  their  size. 
They  have  less  yolk  than  other  kinds  of  merino;  but  it 
may  not  bo  Accessary  for  them,  as  their  wool  is  very 
thick,  and  time  has  adjusted  their  qualities  and  propor- 
tions so  that  they  can  sustain  themselves  with  moderate 
care  in  almost  any  climate  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
only  reason  why  they  have  been  esteemed  so  very  tender 
and  delicate,  is  that  they  were  known  almost  only  by  the 
crosses  which  have  been  made  between  them  and  other 
breeds  of  Merinoes,  an(\  these  generally  were  worthless, 
miserable  animals. 

The  Escurial  flock  in  Spain  formerly  contained  fifty 
thousand,  and  if  they  had  been  so  very  tender  and  deli- 
cate as  thought  by  some,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  their  proprietors  would  have  continued  to 
propagate  them^  as  they  could  easily  have  obtained  oth- 
ers which  were  hardy.  Mr.  Grove's  success  with  them, 
goes  to  show  that  they  are  hardy — ^but  as  one  experi- 
ment may  not  satisfy  all,  I  will  relate  the  experience  of 
my  neighbor,  Mr.  Jacob  Cook,  and  also  my  own,  which 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  subject.  Mr.  Jacob  Cook  for- 
merly owned  a  flock  of  the  short  wooled  breed  of  Meri- 
noes, but  not  being  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  dirty 
looking  sheep,  he  purchased,  ten  yearn  ago,  a  few  WhUe 
MerinoeSf  as  he  calls  them,  which  were  brought  from  the 
6tate  of  Maine.  They  are  high  grade  Saxon,  and  are 
evidently  a  cross  between  the  Saxon  and  the  old  breed 
of  New-England  sheep,  without  any  mixture  of  any  oth- 
er breed  of  Merinoes,  and  have  less  yolk  than  the  pure 
flaxons.  They  are  great  milkers,  and  he  has  been  very 
Buocessful  in  raising  lambs.  He  gives  them  very  little 
grain^  and  in  winter,  in  latitude  4]  deg.  north,  ho  pro- 
vides them  no  shelter  from  rain  and  snow,  having  nei- 
ther sheds  or  stables  for  them,  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
folTer  with  eold  any  more  than  the  best  breeds  of  Meri- 
noes of  other  kinds.  Their  wool  is  nearly  e<9al  In  flne- 
aess  to  that  of  full  blood  Paular.  The  last  time  at  which 
he  took  an  average  of  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  his 
iloek,  it  was  4  pounds  two  ounces. 

Again,  in  1837,  I  had  a  hardy  well  formed  high  grade 
Saxon  ewe,  having  very  little  yolk,  which  I  afterwards 
kept  till  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  fatted  her 
off,  making  most  excellent  mutton  of  her.  I  crossed  her 
that  year  with  a  long  wooled  ram  of  another  breed  of 
Merinoes,  whose  wool  was  blaok  with  yolk.  The  cron 
}iroduced  a  round  bodied  well  formed  ram,  having  a 
great  abundance  of  yolk,  but  which,  when  four  years  old 
and  in  good  order,  and  standing  with  a  dry  fleece  in  a 
Aeep  bam  among  other  sheep,  would  sliiver  with  eold, 
when  both  sire  and  dam  and  all  others,  appeared  perfect- 
ly unalTecteil  by  the  cold. 

These  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Saxon 
iheep,  pure  or  of  high  grade,  are  hardy;  that  erosseil 
with  the  old  breed  of  New-England  sheep,  they  make  a 
hanly  race,  which  are  well  suited  to  the  us»  of  those 
who  wish  to  raise  wool  which  is  not  quite  so  fine  as  the 
pure  Saxon,*but  whose  fancy  is  such  that  they  must  have 
dean  xchiU  sheep  ;  and  therefore  a  cross  between  the  pure 
Saxons  and  the  Xieicestcr  or  Soulh  Down  might  possibly 
make  useful  sheep  for  such  persons. 

Unfortunately,  almost  all  the  Merino  sheep  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  been  crossed  with  the  Saxon.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jarvis  imported  six  kinds — among  the  rest,  Escuri- 
als,  which  he  mixeil  with  the  others;  and  therefore  pro- 
bably all  the  sheep  in  Vermont  are  tinctured  with  this 
breed;  but  as  the  people  of  Vermont  have  attended  to 
those  points  which  more  particularly  distinguish  the  Pau- 
lar  breed,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  have  nearly  run 
out  the  Saxon,  and  that  by  selection  and  improvement. 


may  show  fleeces  as  thick  and  heavier  then  those  of  tho 
Rambouillet  flock,  as  their  wool  may  be  of  a  longer  pile. 
For  the  Rambouillet  flock  is  also  tinctured  with  the  Es- 
curial or  Saxon  breed,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  color  of  its 
wool,  which  is  a  cream  color — and  their  wool  \i  also 
shortened  by  it.  Don  Pedro,  the  first  Rambouillet  ram 
imported  to  this  country,  had  wool  only  one  and  three 
quarter  inches  long,  whereas  the  Negretii  wool  wJll  av- 
erage two  inches  in  length,  and  the  Paular  two  and  a 
quarter  to  two  and  a  half  in  length.  Never(h«>le8s,  thit 
Rambouillet  flock  may  be  hardy  sheep;  for  this  point  of 
hardiness  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  And 
therefore  the  Rambouillet  flock  is  still  capable  of  im- 
provement by  increasing  the  length  of  its  wool.  When 
a  flock  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  breeds,  it  ii 
very  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  consolidste  it  so 
that  their  progeny  shall  appear  homogeneous.  Each 
kind  will  seem  deferminetl  to  dissolve  the  eoofederaej 
and  set  up  for  itself;  and  the  remains  of  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston's  flock  will  exemplify  this  fact.  The  ikillfol 
breeder,  taking  advantage  of  tliis  circumstance,  may  by 
selection,  run  them  all  into  one  of  its  kinds  so  as  nearly 
to  resemble  esush  other.  By  reference  to  Burgosmie'^ 
travels,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rambouillet  flock  was 
originally  composed  of  seven  different  kimis  or  cavaoas 
of  sheep.  Selections  were  made  from  the  Paular,  Ne- 
gretti,  and  Escurial  (or  SaKm)  cavanas — also  .from  the 
cavanas  of  the  Marquis  de  Iranda,  the  Marquis  de  Pen- 
ses,  Manuel  de  Balbuciia,  and  the  Count  de  San  Ba£ael. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  French  in  1785, 
were  permitted  by  the  Spanish  king  to  select  from  the 
best  flocks  in  Spain,  and  have,  by  publishing  their  pro- 
ceedings, pointed  out  where  the  best  may  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Jarvis  informs  us  that  the  remains  of  the  Paular  and 
Negretti  flocks  were  taken  to  England  and  Scotland.  Bat 
as  the  insane  practice  of  mixing  all  breeds  together  does 
not  prevail  so  extensively  in  Britain  as  inthiscoaotiy,it 
is  probable  that  the  Paular  or  Negretti  breeds  may  be 
obtained  from  them  in  their  purity.  Among  British 
sheep,  it  seems  the  best  sheep  have  been  formed  by  im- 
proving each  kind  by  itself — witness  the  Leiceiter% 
South  Down,  Cotswold,  ftc,  and  it  seems  as  thoag:h  the 
same  course  should  be  taken  with  the  Merinoes---for 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  different  kiodi 
of  Merinoes  as  there  is  between  cliflbrent  breeds  of  Brit- 
ish sheep,  only  that  their  wool  being  all  fine,  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  so  readily  noticed  as  those  of  coarss 
sheep.  Any  person  who  will  import  the  Paulsr  or  asy 
long  thick  wooled  breed  of  pure  Merinoes  from  Britain 
or  Spain,  and  improve  them  as  Bifr.  Grove  has  done  the 
Saxons,  and  keep  them  unmixed,  w^ill  confer  a  great  fa- 
vor on  the  wool-growing  interest.  We  may  then  obtaia 
fine  wooled  sheep,  having  goo<i  constitutions  and  large 
fleeces  well  covered  with  yolk,  aaique  in  their  appear- 
ance, having  wool  of  an  even  leng^th  on  each  sheep  sad 
of  a  greater  softness  than  can  be  obtained  from  flocks 
made  up  from  a  variety  of  breeds.  For  superfine  wool, 
we  must  always  depend  upon  the  Saxon;  and  between 
them  and  all  other  breeds  of  U»rino€$,  there  should  be  a 
perpetual  non-intercourse.  C.  D. 


CoLLXOKS. — ^We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  thst  r^ 
form  was  no  where  more  needed  than  in  the  coarse  oi 
studies  pursued  at  our  Colleges.  The  necessity  for  this 
reform  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  we  take  from  one  of  Mr.  Golaian*s  Agricultural 
Addresses: — << Classical  learning,  so  called,  which  occa- 
pies  now  a  large  portion  of  the  best  years  of  those  who 
pursue  it,  excepting  as  matter  of  mere  taste,  pastime,  or 
embellishment,  is  of  little  substantial  use  to  any  one.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact,  and  in  my  opinion  sufficiently  dis- 
graceftil  to  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  age,  that  at  least 
two-thinls  of  the  young  persons,  who  enjoy  the  best  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  and  classical  education,  and  come 
out  adorned  with  the  highest  honors  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  are  even  then  incapable  of  keeping  them- 
selves from  starvation;  And  have  then  to  begin  lo  I«n> 
tho  practical  arfs  of  life;  and  the  remaining  third  are 
able  to  do  it,  not  from  any  thing  they  have  learned  at 
these  places  of  education,  but  from  what  tliey  were  com- 
pelled perhaps  by  stem  necessity  to  learn  elsewhere." 
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CODDItrO«  AUERICA.N  PLOW— (Fif .  93.) 

IcpraMBted  bj  th*  BboTB  est,  u  Di>Dariu:larc<l  al  Eocheiler,  H.  Y.,  bjr  H.  D.  ft  T.  H.  Codding.  Iti  trmmatT]' 
otrorm  and  piDportion,  ara  nich  M  to  Kcurato  it  the  qiulitin  of  lippiDg  the  furrows,  or  of  turaing  Ihem  perfectly 
lat— bat  mora  natimUf  gittt  the  hair  lap,  which  poaKnea  all  ot  the  adranlagea  of  both  the  oilier  fornu,  with 
meoflheir  ilinidTaiiUgei;  and  leavaa  the  toil  rery  looaa  and  ft-iable,  vhlcb  it  the  retull  of  itt  conoave  rorm,  which 
■In  (iTea  it  great  uiperiority  for  turning  in  ahibble  and  clover,  which  it  completely  coren.  Tunu  uphill  per- 
iKOy,  and  it  very  tuperior  tor  working  in  iloar  and  hard  tend.  It  runi  very  ■Icatly,  and  teqnlrea  leta  power  la 
lo  a  gireo  smoaal  of  work,  than  a  plow  made  on  any  other  prinoiptea,  if  of  ths  tame  liie.  The  wood  work, 
wUeh  ii  of  the  rery  brit  of  wbila  oak,  ii  all  prepared  by  machinery,  and  put  together  in  the  moal  timple  and  aib- 
MBliil  manner;  the  catling*  are  politbed;  and  to  tuil  erery  rariety  of  latle,  Ibe  coulter,  roller,  and  olevy  flzlurea 
in  made  after  tcTenl  diffareni  moilelt,  tome  of  the  new  one*  being  very  tuperior  in  many  rcipecli. 

RoOuUr,  If.  ¥.,  Oct.  10, 1844.  M.  D.  Coddino. 


DISINFECTION  OF  FGCAl.  MATTER: 


A[Tiea)liiritli  are  acquaiatei!  with  the  powerful  prop- 
rrlja  o[  poudrelte  manure.  The  eipeote  of  ill  prepara- 
IJoii  lu]  Irantport  bat  hilbsrto  limited  ill  ate  to  gardeoi 
•oil  fuM  in  the  neighborhood  of  itt  nuaufaclory.  From 
^  Itell  contained  in  the  fallowing  leller,  laid  by  M. 
Dual  before  the  French  Inslilule  in  July,  and  which  we 
eoBuend  to  (he  lerio'ui  attention  of  our  reuleri,  wa 
Inm  tbat  thit  potent  auxiliary  of  protluclion  may  be  made 
qaieUy  and  al  a  trifling  coil  on  every  farm.  The  diiin- 
fKlitf  agent  utei],  l>  the  aulphate  of  iron,  or  the  copper' 
uotltaetbopt,  which  can  be  purchaied  at  $1,371  Ibe 
hiBiired  pomida.  Ehonld  the  practice  of  using  it  for  thii 
pnpoM  become  general,  it  it  evident  a  great  addilion 
trill  ba  nade  to  Ihe  retourcet  of  agrieultore,  parlicolarly 
a  Ou  neighborhood  of  towns  and  villagei.  There  it 
CM  applieation  of  Ihe  tolulion  of  eoppera*,  nol  alluded  to 
b  On  leller,  which  we  would  luggetl  to  (bote  who  ihali 
imk*  a  Irial  of  it;  we  mean  ilt  application  lo  (be 
ry  duDg-hiU.  It  each  new  layer  added  10  a  manure  heap 
vtrt  tprinkleU  with  copperai  water,  much,  if  not  all  of 
thu  nott  Yaloable  element,  Ihe  ammonia,  which  it  now 
iMtiy  iliTOlatility,  would  be  converted  into  a  Itxtd  tall, 
and  Ihn  tared.  We  luppoae,  of  courae,  that  tbe  double 
deeonpotition  wbleh  enniei  on,  (he  adiliiion  ot  tulpba'e 
efironto  human  excrement,  would  lake  place  equally  in 
Bu  hnn  yard,  a  bcl  eaaily  determined  by  experiment. 
T. 
TiMrtBHifromlheMoiilleurlnduKrt.lofJulyll,  fgr the  Coliivuor, 

Sit — In  experimenting  upon  Ihe  timpleil  and  moN 
•roBOnical  pnclii^l  meant  of  aatnniling  (he  carbonalt 
ofuDnumia  of  tecal  tubtlaocet,  I  hare  aacerlained  tha 
mlpbate  ot  iron  it  lo  be  preferred.  This  talt  in  imal 
ajiitlt  and  ot  the  commoneal  qualiiy,  may  be  liad  for  t 
m  lOfranctlhe  quintal  mtiriqut,  (220^  Ibi.  nvoinlupoit — 
in  Albany,  copperai  ii  tolil  at  from  $1,37}  to 
100  Iba.,)  and  it  more  easily  Iraniporled  and 
Ibtntejdt,  which  may  occasion  aeeiilenit  in  unpraeticed 
■■""'"      "  '  tulphate  ot  iron  offers  anolher  remarkabli 


Thenc 


anil  diaigreeable  effluvia  exhaled  by  tecal 
proceed!  cbielly  from  the  volalitiiation  of 
•od  ■ilpbureltad  bydrogaa  gu. 


which  hat  been  olten  fatal  lo  ataveogeri.  If  we  pour  a 
lution  of  tulphate  of  iron  into  tecal  matters,  ■  double 
deeompoiition  immediately  lakes  place;  the  (ulphnrio 
ackl  of  tbe  iDlphate  combine*  wilh  (he  ammonia,  con- 
'erllng  it  into  a  fixed  aall,  and  the  iron  forma  with  th* 
lulphur,  tulphurel  of  iron.  The  ezhalalioni  of  ammoni- 
acal  vapor  and  tulpburetled  hydrogen  immediately  disap- 
pear, and  the  fecat  substances  loee  all  but  a  slight  smell 
peculiar  lo  Ihem,  combined  with  the  odor  of  Ibe  IlUI* 
vegetable  matter  Ibay  contain,  and  arc  not  al  all  otfensiva. 
in  theie  lubilaneei  are  suiBcienlly  liquid,  Ihe  solid 
■re  MttolBtd  (in  great  part;)  wbal  remain^ 
prectpililing  aa  a  blackish  slime. 
"  '  '  ]  this  retail  by  Ireating  in  Ihe  above  manner, 
of  myhouae  privy.  The  liquid  I  used  al  two 
degreei  of  strength  for  watering  my  ganlen,  and  lbs 
blackish  deposit  ot  trifling  val^me.^luc^^ad  v:hti. 
ded,  was  spread  upon  the  beda  wi(liou(  oceuioning  (ha 
least  inconTenieoee. 

Fecal  matleri  latnialed  wilh  a  *olu(lon  ot  mlpbate  ot 

nure,  without  incommoding  any  liody.      At  they  Ibna  ■ 
very  rich  manure,  they  can  be  etrrinl  lo  greater  ditlan- 
than  ordinary  dung,  and  be  readily  dilated  to  (wo  de- 
grees to  be  nted  in  the  liquid  form.     (By  two  degree^ 
e  meant  two  degrees  of  Baaume'i  hydromeler,  whiok 
graduated  to  12  ilrgreei  generally— .(be  Aral  d^r«« 
irretponding  with  waltr  taken  as  unity — the  laM  repre- 
ntihg  a  liquid  of  (wice  the  densily  ot  water,  to  Ihal  S 
agrees  indicates  a  liquid  of  adaiiiiy  1  U7Sgreater  Ihao 


Fecal  suhatancci  without  previous  saturation  loss  (hair 

cartioaale  of  ammonia,  which  volalilriet,  and  are  that 

ived  of  (heir  moU  energelic  fcrliliiing  elemenL 

le  grealer  part  ot  human  oxcremenis  are  lotl  at  tha 

!n(  day,  becaute  they  are  not  collected  with  care  nor 

properly  traaled,  on  accoaol  of  the  repugnance  they  in- 

.     Yet  they  are  of  immense  importance  to  agricul- 

Tha  solid  and  liquid  excrementt  of  a  man  may  bo 

lated  al  1  .fi5  pounds  per  day,  or  6l3  ponndi  per  an- 

conlaining  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  18  poundi,  ■ 

ieni  quantity,  according  to  Bouttingaull,  (o  prodnoa 

880  Ibt.  of  wheal,  rye  or  oats. 

Some  portions  of  a  meadow  which  I  watered  last  year 

ilh  a  oolution  ofammoniocal  salla  at  one  degree,  of  two 

quarts  to  Ihe  square  yard,  still  conliaue  lo  uhibii  up** 
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rtor  vigor  of  Fegetatlon,  and  will  yield  double  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  that  the  unwatered  part  will  give.  The  re- 
mit exceeds  my  expectation!,  for  I  did  not  think  that  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  would  continue  for 
several  years.  I  no  longer  doubt  that  it  will  be  felt  for 
three  years  at  least.  Ammoniaeal  salts  may  tlius  be  ea- 
sily made  to  supply  the  wants  of  soils  where  dung  enough 
is  not  produced — for  if  we  admit  that  880  lbs.  of  these 
•alts  at  5  cts.  and  3  mills,  or  about  f  47,  are  required  to 
manure  two  and  a  half  acres  for  thre*  years,  the  annual 
expense  would  hardly  be  $16,  (about  $6,40  per  acre,) 
which  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increas- 
ed production.        I  am,  &c., 

SCHATTENHANIf, 

Director  of  the  mine»  of  BotunviUier. 

TTTRXING  UNDER  CLOVER,  &c. 

Mr.  Tucker — There  is  perhaps  no  method  of  enrich- 
ing lands  more  efficiently,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  that 
of  plowing  under  green  clover.  Clover  is  acknowledged 
by  all  practical  fanners,  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
grass  in  existence  for  fertilizing  lands.  Its  long  tap  roots 
reach  into  the  subsoil  below,  and  loosen  and  render  the 
•oil  light  and  mellow;  and  there  is  a  substance  which 
gathers  around  the  roots  over  clover,  In  the  form  of  rich 
mold,  which  I  think  no  other  grass  is  capable  of  proilu- 
cing.  Yet  with  these  general  facts  before  the  eyes  of 
farmers,  how  few  of  us  have  yet  resorted  to  this  method 
of  renovating  and  enriching  our  worn  out  lamls.  Many 
of  us  &rmers,  when  we  get  a  crop  of  clover  grown,  dis- 
like to  plow  it  in,  as  it  looks  too  good  to  be  wastetl,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  cut  for  hay,  and  ten  ciiances 
to  one  if  it  is  not  s|)oiled  in  making,  soJthat'by  the  time 
it  gets  into  the  barn,  it  is  nothing«tot  a  bunch  of  stems. 
There  are  man;^>.!^ri!nt  Dpinions  as  to  the  management 
of  ClOVC^^^ncTas  to  the  best  time  of  tuniing  it  under  for 
•nriching  the  soil.  Some  prefer  to  have  the  stalk  in  a 
dead  ripe  state  before  they  plow  it  under,  and  think  that 
in  this  state  it  is  in  a  more  fit  condition  to  furnish  food 
for  plants  than  when  in  a  green  state.  Others  prefer  to 
liave  the  crop  fed  off  one  or  two  seasons  by  cattle,  and 
then  have  the  mass  of  trodden  down  clover,  together 
with  the  droppings  of  the  animals,  turned  under  for 
a  crop  of  corn  or  grain  as  the  ease  may  be.  We  have 
•uooeeded  in  raising  the  largest  crop  of  rye  which  we 
•▼er  raised,  by  pasturing  off  a  crop  of  clover  two  years, 
and  then  turning  the  whole  under,  with  once  plowing. 
There  is  no  question,  I  believe,  but  that  if  fiurmers  will 
allow  clover  to  grow  on  their  farms,  it  will  enrich  them 
greatly,  whether  feil  off  or  turned  under  as  a  green  crop; 
anil  yet  many  farmers  are  afraid  to  have  this  grass  grow 
on  their  lands.  They  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  sow 
much  clover  ^n  their  lands,  as  enough  will  oome  in  of  it- 
self. This  doctrine  plainly  indicates  that  they  are  afraid 
of  this  best  of  all  grasses  for  enriching  the  soil.  I  think 
the  uM^ority  of  practical  farmers  will  lay  that  the  best 
time  for  plowing  under  clover,  is  in  a  green  state,  at  a 
time  when  the  stalk  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  sac- 
eharine  juices.  That  time  is  when  the  stalk  is  in  full 
blow.  Where  a  crop  of  clover  is  thick  and  heavy  in  the 
ground,  a  heavy  roller  passed  over  It  the  same  way  that 
you  plow,  may  press  it  down  sufficiently  to  turn  untler. 
If  not,  a  chain  attached  to  the  plow  beam,  let  down  so 
as  to  drag  the  clover  down,  will  do  the  work  pretty  well. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  turned  under  that  possi- 
bly can  be.  In  this  state  it  should  lie  till  it  is  thorough- 
ly decomposed.  On  plowing  it  again,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ground  is  Irght  and  mellow.  But  it  may  be  saiil 
by  many  that  on  poor,  worn  out  lands,  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  sow  clover,  as  the  soil  will  not  produce  it.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  would  say  that  on  such  lands,  commence 
with  buckwheat,  and  turn  in  a  crop  or  two  of  that,  and 
then  oats,  and  then  ti*y  clover,  and  do  not  be  discouraged 
if  the  first  crop  of  clover  is  not  as  thick  as  you  could 
wish,  but  try  another  crop,  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
•atisfaetion  of  seeing  your  worn  out  lands  in  a  state  of 
fertility.  In  conclusion,  I  will  say  to  the  farmer,  that 
-whether  you  feed  off  your  clover,  or  torn  it  under  green, 
or  make  it  into  hay,  sow  clover.  L.  Duband. 

Ihrinf,  CofM.,  Oct.,  15»  1844. 


8TOVE&— THEIR  BELETERIOUS  EFFECTS. 

Me.  Tucker — ^I  have  for  years  been  awsre  of  the  bet 
that  the  effects  of  stove  heat  were  .very  injurious;  that 
many,  very  many  of  th'e  chronic  complaints,  which  have 
been  increasing  to  such  an  alarming  extent  for  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the 
use  of  ttovss;  that  silently,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  im. 
perceptibly,  they  have  continued  to  sap  the  fouadaiioas 
of  health,  without  giving  an  alarm,  until  too  laie  for  the 
application  of  successful  aid.  Even  those  who  have  been 
to  some  extent  aware  of  these  effects,  have  not  imagined 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  consequently  this  prolific  pa- 
rent of  those  most  afflicting  diseases,  such  as  consump- 
tion, nervous  and  dyspeptic  complaints,  loged)er  with 
others,  has  been  permitted  unarrested  to  prey  upon  the 
vitality  of  our  constitutions.  This  is  no  picture  of  fancy, 
but  a  sober,  serious  fact,  forced  u|)on  my  umierstaodija^ 
by  experience  and  obser\ation,  and  against  my  prejudi- 
ces,  for  they  were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  stoves  uniil  ab- 
solute  certainty  of  conviction  compelled  me  to  yield  the 
point.  Experience,  followeil  by  observation,  had  yean 
since  convinced  me  that  the  effects  of  stove  best,  were  to 
check  ej^pectoration,  thus  deranging  the  action  of  (he 
lunga — to  produce  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  tki9, 
which  prevented  pergpiration,  and  through  th^ie^toaSfd 
and  derange  the  whole  system;  thus  producing  a  debili- 
tated action,  and  feverish  or  inflamed  sbite  of  the  blood, 
causing  coldness  of  the  extremities, and  followed  by  oth- 
er symptoms  in  (heir  turn,  according  to  the  eonsiitutioo. 
Want  of  change  of  air  in  the  room,  difference  of  lempe* 
rature  between  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  room  ami  at  the 
bottom,  and  obstruction  of  moisture,  had  beeoloolted  up- 
on as  some  of  the  causes  of  .these  effects,  but  there  ap- 
peared to  be  still  another  one  farther  back:  some  orgaoie 
change  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  which  were  per- 
ceptible, but  its  nature,  incomprehensible.  This  has 
heretofore  prevented  me  from  publicly  somidiDg  the 
alarm,  though  I  have  continued  to  do  it  in  private. 

The  light  thrown  upon  (he  subject,  by  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  which  the  recent  developments  of  science 
have  enabled  me  to  combine,  has  removed  that  barrier, 
hence  this  communication.  * 

BleetricUy  being  one  of  the  principal  combining  agents 
in  nature,  is  consequently  a  necessary  eJehient  of  physi- 
ological combination,  and  is  introduced  into  the  system 
principally  through  thcjiings,  and  has  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tion of  th«  skin  tflso.  It  is  also  necessary  in  the  combus- 
tion of  fuel,  and  we  find  the  atmosphere  chargett  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  it  for  these  purposes,  but  the  cos- 
struction  of  stoves  Is  such  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  air: 
hence  iron  being  a  good  conductor  of  electriciiy»  ^'^ 
agent  is  abscracteil  from  (he  surrounding  air.  This  pro- 
cess also  decomposes  the  moisture  which  the  atmosphere 
contains,  which  consequently  loses  its  most  essential  in- 
gredients for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and  also  becomes 
a  non-comluctor  of  electricity,  which  prevents  it  from 
rerelving  a  fresh  supply  from  without.  Water  upon  the 
stove,  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  remedies  the  defect. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  behooves  ihe  American  peo- 
ple, to  look  for,  and  apply  a  remeily  for  these  evils,  if 
they  would  esicape  the  threatened  curse  of  becoming  2 
miserably  sickly  and  enervated  race.    M.  D.  CovvisG, 

Peaches.— The  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  gives 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  "Allen  neighborbootl'  m 
Walpole,  where  he  found  some  of  the  finest  peach  or- 
chards in  the  country.  He  states  the  following  singular 
fact  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  the  peach  reprodueing  its 
kind.  He  says:  *«  The  principal  peach  cultivate*!  hercu 
the  Allen  peach,  which  is  a  aeetlling  that  has  been  prop- 
agated from  the  seed  more  than  40  years,  through  many 
generations  of  trees,  always  producing  about  the  sanae, 
without  budding  or  gifting.  There  is  no  more  devia- 
tion from  the  original  or  standard  kind,  (hao  there  is  n 
the  Baldwin  apple,  or  other  varieties  of  fruit  propag«tc<i 
by  budding  and  grafting.  We  ssw  some  trees  bssrwj 
full  that  were  28  yean  old,  and  they  bad  bone  wsU  from 
their  youth  (o  their  old  age."  It  is  said  to  be  a  gooa 
peaeh— well  deservinpr  a  place  among  the  belt— «o'0' 
light,  with  a  red  ehatk— hi  freestone. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  NUT  GRASS. 

Bermuda,  Weot  Indies.  4(h  Sept  1844. 

L.  TvcKEB,  Esq. — ^I  have  been  one  of  your  subeeri- 
ben  for  some  time.  I  have  seen  in  the  Cultivator  for 
Umj  last,  information  requested  to  extirpate  '*  Nut 
Gfssiy'*  and  some  person  has  recommended  salt.  We  p  re 
■Mich  infested  with  it  here,  and  I  have  tried  every  w  ay 
to  ^et  rid  of  it.  Salt  did  Icill  it  where  it  came  immedi- 
stely  in  eontact  with  the  nut,  but  it  does  not  kill  them 
say  distance  in  the  soil,  and  is  very  expensive.  The 
more  yon  plow  or  spaAle,  the  worse  it  is,  as  yon  cut  the 
fibres  and  make  a  dozen  plants  for  one.  I  got  at  last, 
tXrong  four  prong  forks,  like  potatoe  forlcs,  and  after  it 
wss  well  grown  in  the  spring,  I  made  my  men  fork  it  up. 
In  doing  this,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
fibres,  but  as  they  throw  up  the  soil,  break  the  lumps,  and 
take  it  out  gently,  throw  it  forward  on  the  ground  that  is 
dug.  Tou  will  sometimes  follow  a  string  of  nuts  two  or 
three  feet  long.  After  it  is  all  dug  over,  remove  it  from 
the  field  and  bnm  it,  or  you  may  put  it  in  casks,  press  it 
down  well,  and  saturate  it  with  strong  pickle ;  let  it  stand 
ibr  some  time,  and  it  will  rot  the  nuts  and  the  grass,  and 
make  good  manure.  This  may  be  considered  a  tedious 
snd  expensive  job,  but  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  find  out  to 
^t  rid  of  it.  A  good  piece  of  ground  may  be  redeemed, 
snd  the  forking  pulverizes  the  ground  so  well  that  it  will 
paj  the  expense,  particularly  in  this  Island,  where  we 
bare  no  good  ground  to  spare. 

The  first  year  will  not  dear  it  altogether.  It  must  be 
followed  up  every  year.  Wherever  a  bit  is  seen,  fork  it 
up.  and  take  Itaway,  for  if  you  leave  it  on  the  ground,  it 
will  take  root  again  directly.  Your  correspondent  in 
Alabama  can  try  a  few  rods  first,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
see  if  it  is  worth  the  expense. 

As  we  are  much  put  to  it  here  for  manure,  we  are  obli- 
ged to  grow  green  crops,  say  oats,  buckwheat,  and  rape, 
and  torn  (hem  in  as  manure,  but  the  difiUcuUy  is  to  get  a 
good  plow  for  that  purpose ;  can  you  recommend  me  to 
one  of  the  best  7  Onr  soil  is  mellow,  cuts  easy,  but  ad- 
heres very  much  to  the  plow.  F.  P. 

9l^  Prooty's  Centre-draft  Plow  is  highly  recommend- 
ed for  taming  in  green  croi>s.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ag.  Society,  Dr.  Emerson  statetl  that  he,  in 
company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  had  recently  seen 
a  trial  of  the  capacity  of  this  plow  for  this  purpose,  and 
(hat  its  performance  was  highly  satisfadtory.  The  grass 
and  weeds — (he  latter  of  which  were  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  were  completely  covered,  six  or  seven  inches 
deep;  the  ground  afterwards  presenting  a  fine,  well  bro- 
ken, clean  surface,  requiring  but  little  application  of  the 
harrow.  The  soil  was  a  ipellow,  sandy  loam.  Will  our 
eotreipoodent  fiivor  us  with  an  article  on  the  Agriculture 
of  Bermoda,  embracing  notices  of  the  crops  cultivated, 
Bnooer  of  tillage,  &c.  I — Ed. 

CULTfYATE  TOUR  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  influence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  fruit 
trees,  appears  to  be  less  known  and  appreciated,  than  any 
thing  else  of  (he  kind  equally  important,  which  has  been 
practiced  since  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Persons 
whoparchase  fine  fruit  trees,  appear  to  have  more  or 
less  of  five  different  jobjects  in  view,  which  are  the  fol- 
lowinir,  to  wit: 

1.  To  kill  (he  trees  at  once— 2.  To  k>Il  (hem  by  inches ; 

3.  To  keep  them  alive,  with  (he  hope  that  they  may 
Imst  "mall  ukI  imperfect  fruit  in  ten  or  twenty  years; 

4.  To  make  them  grow  vigorously  for  a  year  or  two, 
snd  afterwards  neglect  them,  reducing  the  fruit  to  one- 
Ihird  in  quantity  and  one-tenth  in  quality  of  what  it 
ihoold  and  might  be. 

5.  To  keep  them  well  cultivated  constantly  during  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives,  and  as  a  consequence  recei- 
ving foil  crop%  and  of  the  most  delicious  quality. 

1.  Although  many  appear  to  pursue  the  first  of  the 
above  named  objects,  they  probably  do  not  really  intend 
it  They  are  however  much  more  successful  than  they 
intend  to  be  in  killing  their  trees,  by  drying  them  in  the 
ftin,  freezing  them  in  (he  cold,  bruising  them,  or  other- 
wise treating  (hem  as  already  dead  while  life  yet  re- 
A  Urg«  tfomber  pursue  this  course* 


2.  Others  avoid  these  attempts  to  produce  death,  but 
practice  ano(her  kind,  which  is,  to  crowd  the  roots  of  the 
trees  when  setting  them  out,  into  very  small  boles  <lug  in 
hard  soil,  and  then  to  suffer  them  to  perish  gradually  from 
such  careless  transplanting  and  subsequent  lack  of  care 
and  cuUuj*e.     A  much  larger  number  follow  thjs  practice. 

3.  Others  again  transplant  well — but  that  is  aU.  This 
done,  they  consider  the  whole  work  as  finished.  The 
trees  are  sufi*ered  to  become  choked  with  gnsB,  weeds, 
or  crops  of  grain — some  live  and  linger,  and  others  die 
from  discouragement.  An  intelligent  friend  purciiased 
fifty  very  fine  fruit  trees,  handsomely  rooted,  and  of  vig- 
orous growth;  they  were  well  set  out  in  a  field  occupied 
with  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  and  timothy.  The  follow- 
ing summer  was  very  dry,  and  the  grass  crop  crowded 
them  hard  on  every  side— most  of  them  necessarily  per- 
ished. The  browsing  of  cattle  the  next  winter  comple- 
ted the  work  for  the  rest — it  would  have  been  cheaper  to 
have  thrown  them  away  at  onee.  Another  person,  a 
neighbor  to  the  first,  l>ought  sixty  trees,  of  much  worse 
quality  in  growth ;  he  set  them  out  well,  and  kept  them 
well  cultivated  with  a  crop  of  potatoes.  He  lost  but  one 
in  the  sixty,  and  by  pursuing  the  same  course  of  raising 
among  them,  low  hoed  crops,  his  trees  now  promise  to 
give  him  loads  of  rich  peaches,  before  the  dead  stubs  of 
the  trees  of  his  neighbor  have  disappeared  from  the 
grounds.  Another  neighbor  last  spring  bought  fifty  fine 
trees.  A  few  days  since  I  passed  his  house,  and  be  said 
to  me,  <*  I  thought  a  crop  of  wheat  was  one  of  the  best 
for  young  peach  trees  V 

«  O  no,"  8a:d  I,  <<  it  is  one  of  the  very  worst;  avoid  all 
soum  crops,  and  occupy  the  ground  only  with  low,  hoed 
crops,  as  potatoes,  ruta-bag^as,  carrots,  and  the  like." 

*«Well,"  answered  he,  "I  have  found  it  so — ^my  fifty 
peach  trees  all  lived,  but  I  have  lost  one  year  of  their 
growth  by  my  want  of  knowledge." 

I  examined  his  trees— they  had  been  well  set  out,  m  a 
fine  soil,  all  the  rows  but  one,  had  stood  in  a  field  of 
wheat,  but  the  one  excepted  was  hoed  with  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes. The  result  was  very  striking.  Of  the  trees  that 
stood  among  the  wheat,  some  had  made  shoots  the  pre- 
sent summer  an  inch  long,  some  two  ineheB,  and  a  very 
few  five  or  six  inches.  On  nearly  every  one  that  grew 
with  the  potatoes,  new  shoots  a  fool  and  a  half  could  be 
found,  and  on  some,  the  growth  had  been  two  feet,  two 
and  a  ha^,  and  three  feet.  Other  cases  have  furnished 
nearly  as  decisive  contrasts. 

4  and  5.  An  eminent  cultivator  of  fine  fruit,  whose 
trees  have  borne  for  many  years,  says  In  a  late  letter, 
<<  My  fruit  garden  would  be  worth  twice  as  mneh  as  it  is, 
if  the  trees  had  been  planted  in  thick  rows*  two  rods 
apart,  so  that  I  could  have  cultivated  them  with  the  plow* 
Unless  fruit  growrs  on  thrifty  trees,  we  can  form  no  pro- 
per judgment  of  it.  8ome  that  we  have  eulHoaUd  this 
season,  afler  a  long  neglect,  seem  like  new  Mnde,  and  the 
flavor  is  in  proportion  to  the  size.''  Large  trees  often 
stand  in  thick  grass,  and  poor  crops  and  poor  fruit  can 
hardly  fail  to  result;  and  the  nurseryman  who  sold  them 
is  sometimes  pronounced  a  scoundrel  for  having  furnish- 
ed such  despicable  stuff. 

*'  But,"  exclaims  some  one,  "  are  we  always  to  be 
troubled  with  cultivating  and  taking  care  of  our  trees  as 
long  as  we  live  V»  Exactly.  This  is  the  condition  of 
living  and  tajpfing  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  has  ex- 
isted (hese  last  six  thousand  years,  fiesidek,  if  this  labor 
gives  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold,  who  ought  to  regret  itf 
If  my  orchard,  yielding  a  hundred  bushels  now,  of  poor 
froit,  will,  by  putting  a  hoed  crop  and  some  manure  into 
it,  more  than  double  ils  products,  and  greatly  improve 
them  in  quality,  where  Is  my  loss?  "Would  it  be  grale- 
ful  in  me  to  complain  of  a  little  care  ami  attention  with 
so  great  a  gain  ?  Labor  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  brings 
ite  reward.  J.  J.  TBOMAt. 

Macedon,  9  mo.,  1844. 


*  The  **  thick  rows"  here  npoken  of,  are  meant  to  contain  fruit  trees 
standing  six  to  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row,  so  that  the  plow  may  be  pass- 
ed on  each  aide  paraliel  with  the  rows,  the  last  few  fivrowa  hi  tanme* 
rUate  contact  wltn  the  trees  to  be  pkiwed  with  two  horaea,  one  before 
the  other,  a  boj  riding  the  forwani  one.  A  voy  ahmt  whipple>tree 
HhouU  be  used  on  die  plow,  and  long  traces  attached  to  admit  the 
plowman  steering  far  to  the  right  or  left  as  necesaUy  may  nqnire. 
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MONROE  CO.  AG.  SOCIETY— RURAL   ARCHITEC- 
TURE, &c. 


Friend  Tucker— The  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show 
of  our  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  took 
place  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  8th  and  9ih  inst. 
The  exhibition,  upon  the  whole,  was  tolerably  good,  but 
not  what  it  should  have  been.  The  apprehension  that 
this  fair,  at  best,  would  contrast  but  meagrely  with  the 
brilliant  and  imposing  pageant,  and  the  successful  results 
of  the  State  Fair,  which  was  held  at  this  place  the  last 
year,  instead  of  inspiring  our  farmers  with  renewed  zeal 
(as  it  ought  to  have  done)  and  arousing  among  them  a 
more  determined  spirit  of  emulation,  served  rather  to 
dampen  their  anlor,  or  at  least  to  discourage  their  efforts. 

The  first  day  was  principally  occupied  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  stock.  There  was  a  very  fiiir  display  of  horses^ 
some  tolerable  specimens  of  Berkshire  hogs,  and  some 
Tery  fine  sheep  of  the  Merino,  South  Down,  Cotswold, 
and  Paular  Merino  breeds — of  the  latter,  there  were  se- 
veral beautiful  samples  from  the  justly  celebrated^  flocks 
of  Mr.  Jewett,  of  Vermont.  They  were  purchased  and 
brought. on  here  by  Gen.  Harmon,  the  enterprising  Pre- 
sident of  our  County  Society,  to  improve  his  already 
highly  cultivated  flock.  The  show  of  cattle  was  quite 
ilim.  There  were  one  or  two  pretty  good  Durham  bulls, 
two  or  three  fine  yoke  of  oxen,  but  three  or  four  cows 
that  were  passable,  and  of  young  stock,  not  over  half  a 
dozen  head,  or  thereabouts,  in  all;  among  these,  howev- 
er, I  noticed  the  fiUI  blooded  Durham  heifer  (now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Sidney  Allen,  of  this  city,)  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  State  Fair,  last  year,  as  the  best  heifer 
calf — and  yet  this,  probably  the  best  blooded  and  most 
perfect  animal  on  the  ground,  did  not  obtain  a  premium, 
because,  as  the  committee  stated,  she  had  no  competitor 
of  the  same  blood.  Mr.  Latta,  of  Greece,  had  one  or 
two  very  fine  grade  cows  and  heifers,  nearly  full  blood 
Durham;  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Brighton,  had  several  good 
looking  cows  and  heifers  of  the  Holdemess  breed,  (near- 
ly pure,)  the  former  said  to  be  excellent  milkers — one 
oow>  in  particular,  it  was  stated  by  her  owner,  hail  given 
forty  quarts  a  day.  There  were  none,  I  believe, 
but  gnuie  cows,  on  the  ground;  there  was  not,  to  my  re- 
collection, a  single  pure  Durham,  Devon,  or  any  other 
improved  thorough  bred  cow>  among  them ;  nor  did  J  s€$ 
•  tifig/e  £010  qf  our  tuUiv$  br—d8.  Of  this  latter  fact,  at 
least,  I  think  the  farmers  of  our  county  ought  to  be  asha- 
med; they,  themselves,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  slow 
to  admit  that  they  did  not  possess  some  as  good  native 
cows  as  any  county  in  the  State  can  produce;  then  why 
not  bring  them  out  and  exhibit  them  with  a  statement  of 
their  dairy  properties  7  If  they  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  to  adopt  the  thorough -bred,  improved  stock, 
on  the  ground  that  they  consider  their  native  breeds  the 
beet,  why  not  bring  them  out  and  exhibit  them  side  by 
aide,  so  that  all  may  see,  compare  and  judge  for  them- 
i«lves  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  from 
some  little  experience,  and  a  good  deal  of  observation, 
reflection  and  investigation,  that  the  true  policy  for  our 
farmers,  in  this  matter,  is  to  adopt  the  most  approved 
breeds  of  thorough-brcdy  improved  stock,  such  as  the 
Durham,  Hereford,  Ayrshire,  Devon,  be.,  then  select 
out  the  \hH  of  our  native  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing or  of  comparison,  and  the  remaimler  kmock  on  tht  h§ad 
and  sell  to  the  butcher;  for  all  must  admit  that  it  costs  no 
more  (if  as  much,)  to  feed  and  raise  a  good  animal,  than 
a  poor,  mean  one,  that  will  not  fetch,  when  it  is  three 
years  old,  as  much  as  (he  straw  it  has  ate  would  be  worth 
for  manure.     But  I  am  digressing. 

If  the  meagre  display  of  cattle  at  our  Show,  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  any  other  good  stock  in  the 
county  than  that  exhibited,  the  owners  of  several  fine 
herds  that  were  not  represented  at  all,  would  be  as  pro- 
voked at  the  imputation,  as  those  present  had  reason  to  be 
at  the  absentees,  for  their  negligence  or  want  of  spirit.  I 
could  name  several  owners  of  fine  henls  of  imprdved  cat- 
tle, who  had  not  a  single  animal  at  the  Fair,  although  the 
day  was  unusually  pleasant  and  favorable. 

The  horticultural  exhibition,  on  the  second  day,  was 
very  respectable,  though  not  as  extensive  as  it  might  and 
should  have  been,    •f  vegeUbles^  there  wii  a  very  good ' 


display;  and  also  of  some  varietiee  of  fruits,  apples  in 
particular.  The  productions  of  the  dairy  were  somewhat 
limited.  There  was  a  goodly  display  of  farming  imple- 
ments. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lee,  of  BuflTalo;  it 
was  an  able,  scientific  production,  illustrating  some  of  the 
more  important  principles  of  agricultural  science,  io  t 
very  clear,  concise  and  IntelliGrible  manner.  I  meant  (o 
have  given  you  a  synopsis  of  its  contents,  but  my  limiu 
will  nat  allow  of  it;  but  as  it  is  to  be  published  with  the 
transactions  of  our  county  socicly,  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  perusing  it  ere  long.  The  list  of  premiums 
awarded,  you  will  find  in  our  city  papers. 

My  thirst  for  the  quiet  luxury  of  rural  life,  with  its  in- 
vigorating, healthful,  tranquilizing  pursuits,  does  not 
abate  in  the  least;  it  is  growing  into  a  ruling  passion. 
There  is  more  true  satisfaction  in  planting  and  rearing 
one  choice  fruit  tree — in  making  *'  two  blades  of  grass 
g^ow  where  but  one  grew  before,"  than  in  proselyting 
or  colonizing  a  regiment  of  political  parasites — and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  at  least  of  quite  as  much  proJU  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  common  country ;  and  yet,  if  we  were  to 
contrast  the  overwhelming  political  gatherings  which 
take  place  almost  daily  in  our  midst,  with  the  recent  slim 
annual  ingathering  .of  the  farmers  of  our  county,  and  that 
too,  at  their  «  harvest  home*'  jubilee,  one  would  be  irre- 
sistably  led  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  great  mass,  even 
among  our  agricultural  brethren,  are  more  zealously  bent 
on  accomplishing  the  latter  thsui  the  former  of  these 
objects.  But  smother  month  will  produce  a  "turn*'  in 
this  political  «  fever,*'  when,  it  ispresum^l,  the  body  po- 
litic will  have  its  healthful^  legitimate  functions  restored. 

I  am  making  some  improvements  in  my  fruit,  poultry, 
&c.,  and  hope  another  year,  to  get  my  little  « Rural 
Home  Farm,"  in  successful  operation,  with  a  small  va- 
riety of  the  choicest  stock,  &c.  I  have  got  up  a  plan  of 
a  '<  Rural  Home  Cottage,"  which  I  design  building  on 
my  place,  next  spring.  It  is  in  the  "  Rural  Gothic*'  or- 
der, and  an  improvement,  I  think,  as  to  beauty,  simple 
elegance  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  even  upon 
the  excellent  and  well- digested  and  tasteful  designs  of 
Mr.  Downing,  whose  inimitable  works  on  "Landscape 
Gardening  &  Rural  Architecture,"  <'  Cottage  Residences," 
&e.,  I  have  perused  and  re-perused  with  so  much  inte- 
rest suid  delight,  and  I  trust  with  no  little  profit  also.  My 
plans  are  drawn  Jby  Mr.  Austin,  formerly  of  New-Ha- 
ven, and  an  sirchitect  of  rare  taste  and  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession, as  his  elegant  specimens  of  workmanship  will 
abundantly  testify.  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  drawings 
for  your  valuable  paper,  if  you  wish  it,  and  can  find  room 
for  them,  in  some  ftiture  number.  Tour  efforts,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Downing  smd  others,  to  disseminate  among  our 
rural  population  a  more  correct  architectural  taste,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  commendablCy  and  are  doing  much 
towards  advsmcing  that  too  long  neglected  improvement. 

Roeh€$t€r,  Oct.  12,  1844. T.  H.  Htatt 

MUSTARD  SECD. 


The  Fanners*  Cabinet  contains  a  letter  fh}m  C.  J.  Fell 
&  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  by  which  it  appears  that 
our  friend,  J.  H.  Parmelee,  Esq.  of  Duncan's  Fall^ 
Ohio,  has  reared  the  |iast  season  an  extraonlinary  crop 
of  brown  mustard.  Twenty-seven  acres  of  land  were 
appropriated  to  the  crop.  The  seed  was  planted  in  rows 
one  foot  apart  one  way,  and  two  feet  the  other.  The 
crdp  was  well  worked  during  the  season,  and  when  near 
ripe  was  cut  with  sickles,  laid  on  sheets  or  waggon  cov- 
ers, hauled  to  the  bam  in  the  sheets,  and  there  threshed 
out  and  fanned. 

The  Messrs.  Fell  hare  purchased  of  Mr,  Parmelee  a 
part  of  the  crop.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels, 
containing  3S2  bushels,  weighing  524  lbs.  per  bushel, 
making  20,100  lbs.,  for  which  they  paid  him  8  cents  per 

lb.,  making, $1,608  00 

Mr.  Parmelee  has  100  bushels  of  tailings, 
which  he  estimates  to  clean  up  75  bushels, 
say  50  lbs.  per  bushel,  making  3,750  lbs.  ^ 

at  Sets....... 300  <^ 


Giving  aa  the  product  of  27  aerei^, 
or  $70  66p«racre. 


f  1,908  00 
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CITLTiyATION  OF  FRVIT— «0.  ZI. 

THS  8TKAWBXBRT. 

HM  TirieCiM  of  this  delieioos  fruit  enumentod  in  eat- 
alofoet,  are  rerj  nnnierotts.  The  late  President  Knig^ht 
considered  them  all  as  haTing"  originated  from  one  spe- 
eiei,  while  others  regard  them  as  properly  dirisible  into 
serersl  species.  Passing  from  the  notice  of  these,  h  m-iy 
bt  Dteful  to  eultirators  in  this  eo^nntry  to  give  brief  de- 
leriptiotts  of  the  different  classes  into  which  the  ntimer- 
on  Tsrietica  are  dirlded.  Mistalces  in  names  are  yery 
ireqaent,  and  this  may  assist  in  rectifying  them. 

Clatf  L  inelades  $carM  ttrawittrrie*,  and  the  general 
dnnetsr  ia  thus  described  by  Loudon:— << Leaves  nearly 
BBOOtb,  dark  green,  of  thin  texture,  with  sharp  pointed 
lemtares;  the  fruit  mostly  of  small  size,  and  bright  ^o- 
lor,  with  the  seeds  more  or  less  deeply  imbedded  between 
ridged  intervals;  the  flavor  acid,  with  slight  perfume.^ 
Examples,  Boaeberry,  Methven  Scarlet  or  Methven  cas- 
tle, OUi  Seariety  fcc. 

Gut  It.  BUik  &rawberrU9.  The  general  character  is, 
*<  leaves  rugoae,  [or  swollen  between  the  veins,]  pale 
gre«n,  and  small;  fruit  conical,  with  a  neck;  seed  slight- 
ly imbedded;  flavor  rich  and  highly  perfumed."  ISlxam- 
^cs,  Downton^  Pitmaston  black,  Ellon  seedling. 

CUut  IJL  Pine  StrawberrUt.  "  Leaves  almost  smooth, 
dark  green,  of  firm  texture,  with  obtuse  serratures;  flow- 
en  lugt;  fruit  large,  varying  from  almost  white  to  pur- 
ple; seeds  prominent  on  a  smooth  surface;  flavor  sweet 
tod  often  perfumed.''  Examples,  Keen*s  seedling,  Caro- 
lina, Mulberry,  Soi}thborough  seedling. 

Clou  IV,  ChiU  Sirawbt tries,  *'  Leaves  very  villous, 
hoary,  with  small  leafets  of  thick  texture,  with  very  ob- 
luM  serratures;  fruit  large;  seeds  prominent;  flesh  insi- 
pid in  the  True  Chile,  and  more  or  less  so  in  the  varie- 
ties which  have  originated  from  it*'  Example,  Wil- 
mot*!  Superb. 

CUus  V,  Houtboi*.  «  Leaves  tall,  pale  green,  rugose ; 
scapes  tall  and  strong;  fruit  middle-Mzed,  pale  greenish 
white,  tinged  with  dull  purple;  flesh  solid  and  musky." 

Clftts  VI.  Chreen  Sirawherries.  Characterisetl  as  the 
Fragaria  coUtaa  4r  F-  riridie  of  botanists,  the  varieties  of 
vbich  are  litUe  known  and  not  of  much  value. 

Class  vlL  Alpine  or  Wood  Strawberries.  Characteri- 
sed as  F.  eemperjiorens  if  F.  vesca.  Examples,  Red  and 
White  Alpine,  Red  and  White  Wood. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the  best  va- 
rieties: 

Old  Sesaiet,  Early  Scarlet,  or  Early  Virginia;  fruit 
niddie-siaeU,  globular,  of  a  very  light  scarlet  color,  seeds 
deeply  imbedded,  flesh  pale,  and  very  highly  flavored. 
Althooffh  not  a  great  bearer,  yet  highly  deserving  culli- 
vatioQ,  as  it  ripebs  several  days  earlier  than  any  other. 

Groas  End  Scarlet,  qt  Atkinson's  Scarlet.  Fruit  large, 
romdish,  somewhat  hemispherical,  brilliant  scarlet,  flesh 
pale,  with  an  agreeable  sub-  ac  id  flavor.  Remarkable  for 
th«  wide  semtures  of  its  leaves.  ▲  good  bearer  and 
early. 

Awsftsrry.  Fruit  large,  conical,  with  a  very  short 
seek,  dark  red;  flesh  firm,  pale  scarlet,  with  a  rich  fla- 
vor.   An  abundant  and  long-continuing'  bearer. 

HsOmea,  Fruit  very  large,  round,  sometimes  cox- 
eomb  shaped,  bright  scarlet;  flesh  pale  and  not  Arm;  fla- 
vor good,  but  not  so  rich  as  the  preceding.  Sometimes 
weighs  upwards  of  half  an  ounce. 

Osvatos,  or  Knight's  seedling.  Fruit  large,  with  a 
seek,  often  assuming  a  coxcomb  shape,  dark  purplish 
Mariet;  flesh  scarlet,  firm,  with  a  rich,  Juicy,  and  high 
flavor;  a  good  bearer,  ripening  late.  Requires  good 
culture. 

£ttoa  seedling*  Fhiit  large,  ovate,  often  compressetl 
or  coxcomb  shaped,  and  not  filled  out  at  the  end  of  the 
berry,  shining,  dark  red;  flesh  fine  deep  red  red,  firm, 
jnicy,  with  a  sharp  rich  flavor;  fruit  on  long  footstalks, 
frequently  projecflng  above  the  foliage;  ripens  late;  must 
hs  allowed  to  remain  on  the  stem  till  it  becomes  very 
<to  colored,  to  avoid  too  great  acidity. 

Ais's  Seedling.  This  variety  requires  protection  in 
(he  winter  by  a  covering  of  straw,  and  is  somewhat  dif- 
fleoli  of  cnltivatiott ;  but  when  it  succeeds  well,  it  is  an 
^hnadant  bearer,  and  has  a  very  flne  appearance.  Th<> 
frait  is  very  large^  ovate,  the  largest  of  a  cozoomb  shape, 


dark  shining  red»  especially  next  the  sun;  flesh  searle^ 
firm,  of  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavor;  ripens  rather  earljr 
in  the  season.  It  is  considered  the  best  slrawbetry  fi>r 
forcing. 

1Viimot*e  Superb,  is  only  to  be  recommended  for  ill 
great  size;  the  fruit  is  round  or  irregularly  ovate,  some- 
limes  compressed,  pale  scarlet, shining;  seeds  projecting] 
flesh  pale  red,  nearly  white,  and  wooly  at  the  eentec}  fla- 
vor moderate. 

ProUJic  or  Conical  Haulboie,  Hudson's  Bay,  double 
bearing.  Musk,  or  Spring  Grove.  Fruit  medium  sixe» 
(large  for  this  class)  conical,  very  dark  dull  reel,  inclin- 
ing to  purple  on  the  sunny  side ;  flesh  greenish,  rather 
dry,  but  of  a  rich  and  highly  perfumed  flavor.  An  abun- 
ilant  bearer.  Considered  by  some  as  the  finest  of  all 
strawberries.  According  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Catalogue,  <'  of  all  strawberries,  the  hautboit 
are  the  most  variable.  They  certainly  retain  a  general 
character,  from  which  they  naturally  do  not  depart;  but 
constancy  of  character  in  varieties,  denominated  as  dis- 
tinct, is  but  little  to  be  depended  upon;  the  fruit  will  oc- 
casionally change  from  globular  to  ovate,  and  the  contra- 
ry, while  fertile  plantations  will  produce  runners  that 
may,  perhaps,  be  sterile,  and  seedlings,  many  of  which 
will  certainly  prove  so.  The  latter  ought  to  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  extirpated,  which  can  be  only  efl^tual- 
ly  done  in  plantations  newly  formed  while  the  plants  are 
single,  and  at  the  time  they  are  in  blossom.  It  ia  also 
necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  the  sorts  of  hautbois  here 
enumerated,  there  exist  both  the  ProUJU,  and  also  these 
sterile  plants  commonly  called  Males,  which  have  long 
stamens.  The  latter  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  certainly 
destroyed."  The  sterile  flowers  are  distinguisheil  in  all 
the  varieties  of  the  hautbois  by  their  long  stamens,  except 
in  the  ProUfie,  which  also  has  long  stamens;  from  this 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  smaller  flowers,  and  imper- 
fect fructification.  Thompwn,  in  Loudon's  Ennyclopedia 
of  Gardening,  says:  '<l  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
distinct  plants  of  male  and  female  hautbois.  Stamens  and 
pistils  are  to  be  found  in  either  a  perfect  or  imperfect  state 
in  every  indiviilual  flower.  Imperfection  generally  takes 
place  in  the  pistil,  together  with  the  receplacle.  To  see 
that  these  are  sound  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  attended 
to." 

Red  Alpine.  Fruit,  the  largest  of  this  class,  conical, 
red;  flesh  sweet  and  high  flavored.  Bean  abundantly  in 
suitable  soils  and  situations,  from  early  in  summer  till 
late  in  autumn.  I  have  seen  a  dish  of  them  on  the  table 
picked  the  flrst  day  of  the  twelfth  month  (December.) 
The  white  alpine  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  the 
fruit  is  white  instead  of  red.  These  two  varieties  are 
frequently  grown  promiscuously  together. 

The  Red  Wood  and  WhUe  Wood  resemble  the  alpine, 
but  the  fruit  is  smaller  and  rounder. 

'the  Bush  Alpine  is  distinguished  by  not  spreading  by 
runners.  It  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  the  red  and  white 
running  alpine,  nor  is  the  fruit  quite  as  gooil. 

The  following  is  nearly  the  order  of  succession  in 
which  the  preceding  varieties  ripen,  except  the  alpinea 
which  continue  in  succession. 


Prolific  Hautbois 
Wilmot's  Superb 
Downton, 
BUton  Seedling. 


Old  Scarlet, 
Grove  End  Scarlet, 
Roseberry, 
Keen*s  Seedling, 
Methven, 

A.  J.  ]>owning,  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  es^e,  "  The  fi- 
nest of  the  large  English  varieties  of  this  fruit  which  we 
cultivate  here,  is  the  Bishop's.  It  is  remarkably  large,  a 
most  abundant  beai*er,  and  of  superior  fiavor.  It  appears 
o  us  to  unite  all  that  can  be  desired  to  constitute  a  truly 
flne  and  delicious  strawberry."  Hovey's  Seedling,  for 
iize,  productiveness,  and  excellence  of  flavor,  is  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  very  finest  by  those  who  have  tho- 
roughly tried  it. 

Modis  of  Propagation,  Strawberries  multiply  rapidly 
luring  their  growth,  by  runners  from  the  parent  plant, 
which,  rooting  at  every  Joint,  form  numerous  new 
;ilants.  To  form  new  plantations,  these  need  only  to  be 
-emoved  to  the  bed  where  they  may  flourish.  This  work 
may  be  done  early  in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring;  the 
.brmer  is  besL    If  4one  in  autumn^  care  should  l>e  lakelT 
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that  the  plants  are  not  thrown  out  by  froet,  especially  on 
heavy  soils.  This  may  be  prevented  by  treading  the  soil 
closely  about  the  roots  before  the  ground  becomes  fro- 
zen. Such  beds  wil^bear  some  fruit  the  summer  follow- 
ing tl)e  transplanting,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply the  second  season.  The  alpines  produce  well  in  one 
year. 

The  only  exception  to  this  mode  of  increasing,  is  the 
Bush  Alpine,  which  never  increases  by  runners;  the  only 
way  for  this  variety  is  dividing  the  root,  and  transplant- 
ing as  above  described. 

Strawberries  ar^  only  propagated  iVom  seed  for  produ- 
cing new  varieties,  except  the  woods  and  alpine,  which, 
says  Loudon,  "  come  regular  from  seed,  and  bring  a  finer 
fruit  than  from  offisets." 

Soil  and  SUitatian,  The  best  soU  for  the  strawberry  is 
a  deep  rich  loam,  though  it  will  succeed  and  bear  on  any 
toil  which  is  fertile.  The  situation  should  be  open  and 
well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  It  succeeds  very  well 
when  planted  in  single  rows  as  edgings.  The  alpine  and 
wood  strawberries  may  be  placed  in  a  more  shaily  situa  - 
tion  than  the  others;  it  is  during  hot  and  dry  seasons  of 
the  year  that  they  are  intended  chiefly  for  bearing.  They 
are  consequently  well  ailapted  to  etlgings  for  shrubbery. 
"When  the  soil  is  rich,  the  advantages  of  employing 
strawberries  for  edging  is  great,  as  they  succeed  in  such 
soils  much  better  when  in  single  rows  than  when  crowd- 
ed together  in  a  bed. 

General  Culture.  A  very  general  error  is  to  plant  too 
near  together,  especially  if  the  soil  be  fertile  and  well 
prepared.  Thorough  culture  is  by  far  the  best,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is,  ultimately,  the  cheapest  methoii.  It 
is  true  that  on  common  rich  garden  soils,  a  bed  may  be 
transplanted  which  will  proiiuce  tine  fruit  and  good  crops 
with  little  care  after  once  prepared;  we  have  known  beds 
to  yield  plentifully  which  were  almost  untouched  for 
years,  not  even  having  been  weeded,  the  thick  growth 
of  the  strawberry  keeping  down  in  a  great  measure,  every 
thing  else.  But  by  the  following  thorough  mode,  or  pne 
similar,  practiced  by  Keen  of  Isleworth  in  England,  who 
first  raised  the  celebrated  variety  known  asKeen^s  seed- 
ling, the  greatest  amount  of  fruit  may  doubtless  be  ob- 
tained for  the  care  and  labor  expended,  while  the  quality 
is  greatly  superior.  The  soil  for  this  mode  of  culture, 
should  be  plowed  or  trenched  deep,  and  mixed  with  de- 
composed stable  manure;  if  the  s  ibsoil  be  somewhat  ste- 
rile, it  should  not  be  thrown  to  the  surface.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  at  least  a  month  before'transplanting. 
**  The  best  way,"  says  Keen,  "  to  obtain  new  plants,  is, 
by  planting  out  runners  in  a  nursery,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, in  the  previous  season;  for  it  is  a  very  bad  plan  to 
supply  new  plantations  from  old  plants."  The  distances 
of  the  rows  asunder  are  about  two  feet,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  row,  for  the  large  varieties,  as  MetJiven 
and  Keen's  seedling;  the  smaller  varieties  may  be  a  lit- 
tle nearer.  This  distance  may  seem  too  great,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  sun,  air  and  culture.  <<  These  large  distan- 
ces,*' says  Keen,  «I  find  necessary;  for  the  trueeee  qf 
fruit  in  my  garden  ground  a  re  frequently  a  foot  Umg.^*  This 
fact  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  mode  of 
culture.  "  After  the  beds  are  planted,  I  always  kee)) 
them  as  clear  of  weeils  as  possible,  and  on  no  account 
allow  any  crop  to  be  planted  between  the  rows.  Upon 
the  growing  of  the  runuers,  I  have  them  cut  when  neces- 
sary; this  is  usually  three  times  in  each  season.  In  the 
autumn  I  al#a}^  have  the  rows  dug  between;  for  I  fiml 
it  refreshes  the  plants  materially;  and  I  recommend  it  to 
thos£  persons  to  whom  it  may  be  convenient,  to  scatter 
in  the  spring,  very  lightly,  some  loose  straw  or  long 
dung  between  the  rows.  It  serves  to  keep  the  grouml 
moist,  enriches  the  strawberiy,  an<t  forms  a  clean  bod  for 
the  trusses  of  frnit  to  lie  upon:  and  thus  by  a  little  extra 
trouble  and  cos',  a  more  abun'JHnt  crop  may  be  obtained. 
A  short  time  before  the  fiiiit  ripens,  I  always  cut  off  the 
runners,  to  strengthen  the  root;  and  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  1  have  what  fresh  runners  have  been  made,  ta 
ken  off  by  a  reaping  hook,  together  wi'h  the  ou'sidr 
leaves  around  Uie  main  planf,  after  which  1  rake  the  beds, 
then  hoe  thrni  and  rake  them  again.  In  the  autumn,  un 
less  the  plan.s  appear  very  strong,  I  have  some  dung  dug 
between  the  rows,  but  if  they  ai-e  very  luxuriant,  tlie 


dung  is  not  required;  for  in  some  rich  soils  it  woold 
cause  the  plants  to  turn  nearly  all  to  leaf.  I  have  also  to 
remark,  that  the  dung  useil  for  manure,  should  sot 
be  too  far  spent;  fresh  dung  from  the  stable  door 
is  preferable  to  spit  dung,  which  many  persons  are 
so  fond  of."  The  writer  has  found  great  advaDta^e, 
both  as  a  matter  of  economy  of  labor,  and  for  the 
increase  of  productiveness,  to  set  out  strawberries  inlonj 
rows  about  two  or  two  and  ahalf  feet  apart,  andteniiuh- 
es  apart  in  the  rows,  so  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with 
a  horse.  The  difference  between  suffering  a  bed  lo  be- 
come thickly  matted  over,  and  keeping  the  plants  or  hilli 
well  hoed  separately,  is  almost  incredible  to  one  who  hai 
not  seen  it.  A  half  pint  of  the  largest  and  finest  straw- 
berries from  one  hill  is  easily  thus  produced. 

The  strawberry,  though  never  diescious,  lyom  an  im- 
perfection in  the  fructification  contains  fertile  and  barren 
flowers  in  most  varieties,  except  the  Alpine  and  Wood. 
The  barren  plants  are  the  most  vigorous  and  productire 
of  new  plants;  and  in  some  cases  will  overrun  and  crowd 
out  the  fertile  ones.  Hence  the  unproductive  stale  of  ma- 
ny beils  of  fine  varieties  where  this  has  taken  place.  A 
few  sterile  plants,  perhaps  one-tenth,  are  necessary  to 
cause  fertility  to  the  others;  for  the  proper  management  of 
which,  see  an  article  on  the  culture  of  the  strawberry  <a 
page  247,  current  volume  of  tlie  Cultivator. 

In  England,  where  the  climate  is  much  moremoistaod 
less  hot  than  here,  decided  advantage  is  found  in  watering 
strawberries  during  hot  weather. 

Beils,  once  prepared,  generally  continue  in  a  good 
bearing  state  from  three  to  five  year^.  J.  J*  T. 


CAUSE  OF  ERGOT. 


Eds.  CULTiVAToa— I  infer  from  your  article  on  erjol 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Cultivator,  that  the  late  inves- 
tigations of  M.  Debourge  on  the  cause  of  this  curious 
phenomenon,  have  not  fallen  under  your  notice.  I  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  to  send  you  an  account  of  them  from 
the  Home  Examiner. 

The  grains  in  which  it  appears  first,  soften,  become 
very  friable,  and  undergo  a  species  of  fennen^tion,  ex- 
haling at  the  same  time  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  Their 
outer  surface  is  bow  seen  to  be  intersected  with  many 
small  furrows,  moistened  by  a  whitish,  viscous  anrfme- 
charine  liquor,  which  reddens  turnsol -paper.  This  liquor 
exudes  in  greatest  quantity  from  the  summit  of  the  grain, 
where  it  agglutinates  together  all  parte  of  the  inflores- 
cence. At  this  period,  the  perisperm  becomes  ereiy 
where  destroyed,  except  towards  the  summit,  where  it » 
the  cause  of  the  greater  consistence  of  the  ergot  Tnc 
outer  surface,  previously  \\hite,  now  becomes  brown, ana 
afterwards  black,  first  in  the  hiferior  portion,  and  then 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  grain.  The  farrows  <i«PP<*' 
the  grain  elongates,  and  it  soon  emerges  from  its  ooter 
covering  (the  glume)  in  all  its  distinctive  <*»»«'f^ 
Thus,  the  formation  of  the  ergot  presents  two  disiinci 
epochs;  the  fii-st  comprising  the  destruction  of  the  pw»- 
perm,  the  softening,  and  the  saccharine  fermentation  w 
the  grain;  and  the  second,  the  period  of  Its  assuming  w 
deep  color  and  morbid  enlargement.  „ 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  ergot  was  ^^^J^ 
jointly,  of  a  mal-derelopment  of  the  germ,  ffj^^^ 
sence  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which,  though  still  hyPJJ|^^ 
ical,  has  been  denominarcd  by  some  ^'*J*"  'j*  .  jj 
sphactlia  segetum.  But  what  was  considereil  of  ["^  .^ 
be  the  fungus  at  the  superior  extrcmiJy  of  '''*f"  '^ 
now  shown  by  M.  Debourge  to  be  only  the  ^^f^^-^ 
portion  of  the  perispci-m,  with  some  part  of  '"*  ^j., 
epitheluim,  the  decayed  stigmata,  and  «>"<'*' "^Aj-^e. 
pntire,  agglutinated  together  by  the  viscouf  "!*p"f^';,- 
M.  Debourge  naturally  asks  how  it  is  tha'  a  P»^f' ",  ^rin- 
should  become  marked  with  a  8'™''^  ^°".^i  ,  •°;  as  tho 
kle,  and  covered  with  the  same  hairy  <^P*^"*'"  .L^af. 
strain?  The  ergot  invariably  begins  to  form  somen     ^^^ 

'er  the  inflorescence  of  the'rye  «nJ  °^*^*''^'"*^"J"  jardj  '° 
for  the  mosi  part  on  the  grains  which  are  njj       ^^ 

'heir  development. 

.  We  ought  cither  to  be  sileht,  or  to  »y  ^nai 
than  silence. 
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CONTINUANCE  OF  MILK  IN  COWS. 


MzssBS.  Editors — It  certainly  wonld  be  a  very  ^reat 
adranu^  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  a  cow  or  cows, 
solely  for  their  milk,  if  any  feasible  method  conhl  be 
ailopted  by  which  cows  could  be  made  permanent  milk- 
en,  or  their  owners,  particularly  those  who  live  in  cities, 
be  aved  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  their  breedinp:. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  seems  practicable.  The 
fint  method  is  to  keep  the  cow  in  milk,  from  the  bull,  by 
constantly  stabling  her,  after  her  Arst  and  secoml  calf,  and 
in  this  state,  milked  re^larly  and  well  fed,  she  will  con- 
tinae  to  give  railk  for  two  or  more  years.  She  usually 
eotb,  however,  by  becominj^  too  fat  for  profit  as  a  milker, 
her  milk  gradually  failing,  and  she  then  goes  to  the 
botchftT.  The  large  dairies  of  London,  have  their  cows 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  one,  of  having  them  '<  come  t»''  annu- 
1U7. 

There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  constant  milkers 
which  has  been  extensively  practieeil  in  France,  and 
known  to  aome  extent  in  this  oooiitry.  This  i)  by  spay- 
MglAi  cow  aome  four  or  six  weeks  after  calving,  an^ 
thus  by  preventing  impregnation,  securing  the  cow  in 
milk  for  several  years.  In  the  London  Veterinarian  may 
be  found  a  paper  by  M.  Rogere  of  Bordeaux  In  France, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  that  had  been  eminently  suc- 
ecsifnl.  The  cows  operated  upon  were  of  various  ages, 
sone  quite  old.  The  openUion  of  s|>aying  was  followed 
with  a  restricted  diet  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  inflam. 
BstioB.  This  bad  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of 
milk  for  a  few  days,  but  the  flow  soon  retumetl,  and  con- 
tinued anwiTected  for  a  long  time.  No  danger  was  incur- 
ted  by  the  operation  when  skilfully  performed,  and  when 
from  age  or  failure  of  milk,  it  became  desirable  to  make 
beef  of  the  animal,  she  was  found  altogether  superior  for 
that  purpose  to  the  unspayed  ones. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Ruflin's  Farmer's  Re- 
gister may  be  found  a  paper  on  spaying  cows  or  heifers, 
not  only  for  milk,  but  for  feeding.  Mr.  Tabb  of  Virgin- 
ia, uniler  whose  superintendence  the  operations  were 
eonducteil,  confirms  the  representations  made  of  the  val- 
ve of  milch  cows  so  operated  upon,  but  thinks  it  not  less 
essential  or  important  where  cows  or  heifers  are  to  be 
M.  The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Tabb's  paper. 
<<The  operation  is  performed  on  heifers  not  intended  for 
milk  when  they  are  about  y  year  old,  and  with  the  single 
preeantion  of  keeping  them  entirely  from  food  or  water 
darmg  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  previous — is*not 
stteadiMl  with  the  least  risk — is  performed  in  the  same 
way,snd  nay  be  done  by  any  person  in  the  habit  of  spay- 
ing  ]figs.  They  go  to  their  food  immetliatcly  afler,  and 
require  no  attention.  We  select  the  most  indifferent  hei- 
fers lo  spny,  which  is  one  way  to  improve  the  stock. 
Ton  inercase  the  size  amazingly.  They  gradually  be- 
come as  large  as  ordinary  oxen — are  easily  kept — make 
the  finest  beef — and  as  they  are  not  in  perfection  until  six 
or  seven  year*  old,  we  work  them  after  tliree  or  four,  to 
make  them  gentle,  and  for  that  purpose,  consider  them 
sapcrior  to  the  ox." 

The  practice  of  working  milch  cows  is  common  in 
Cennsny,  as  appeafs  from  the  accounts  of  various  travel- 
lers in  that  country;  and  teams  of  spayed  heifers  have 
esrricd  off  prizes  at  the  plowing  matches  of  Agricultural 
Societies  in  England.  The  suggestion  made  above,  by 
Mr.  Tsbb,  as  to  the  practice  of  spaying  having  a  goo<l  ef- 
fect in  the  improvement  of  stock,  is  an  important  one.  ir 
the  breeders  of  stock  could  so  far  forepro  the  hope  of  im- 
meUiate  profit,  as  to  be  willing  to  submit  all  inferior,  or 
T<srt  blood  btilt  calves  to  castration,  and  all  inferior  heif- 
cn  to' spaying,  it  is  evident  the  chances  of  brectling  infe- 
r>or  animals,  would  diminish  rapitlly. 

Mr.  Winn,  keeper  of  an  extensive  hotel  at  Natchez, 
cornmonicaed  lo  Judge  Peters,  of  Pa.,  the  result  of  ex- 
rt'iimentt  made  b>  him  in  spaying  cows  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  permanent  mMkers.  It  appears  from  (he  pa- 
p<>r  as  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Penn*  Ag.  Soc. 
liiat  he  hid  two  cows,  which  afler  being  spayed,  gave 
milk  roQStanQy  for  three  years  each.  He  preferred  cows 
that  had  produced  two  or  tiiree  calves^  as  the  bags  of 


such  would  be  more  capacious,  than  if  spayed  after  the 
first  calf.  I  hope  some  of  our  breeders  or  farmers  will 
try  this  experiment,  since,  if  successful,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  such  cows  would  command  greatly  advanced  prlcea 
in  places  where  cows  are  kept  for  their  milk  alone. 
OrUariOy  Oct.  1844.  A  Farmer. 


IRRIGATION,  &c. 


Mr.  Tucker — As  far  as  my  information  has  extended, 
very  few  attempts  to  adopt  a  systematic  course  of  iruga- 
tion,  even  on  a  moderate  scale,  have  been  made  by  the 
farmers  in  Massachusetts,  at  least  in  this  vicinity.  Some 
years  since.  Gen.  Wm.  Hull,  residing  at  Newton,  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  a  course  of  irrigation,  by  bringing  « 
stream  of  water  which  took  its  rise  in  his  estate,  into  his 
ganlen  and  grass  lands;  by  constructing  a  bank  of  sods 
on  each  side  of  it,  to  sustain  the  stream,  and  by  merely 
letting  down  one  or  two  sods  from  it,  whenever  he  want- 
ed to  bring  the  water  on  to  his  land. 

According  to  the'  information  which  he  gave  me,  hia 
grass  lands  were  rendered  much  more  lucrative  and  val- 
uable by  means  of  the  irrigation.  Land,  which  previous 
to  it,  produced  a  worthless  grass  of  litde  or  no  use,  was 
made  to  yield  one  and  two  tons  of  good  grass  to  the  acre. 
I  was  informed  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
scheme  from  the  great  injury  which  it  caused  to  one  of 
his  neighbors. 

Extent  of  Irrigation  near  Roussillox It  is  said 

that  there  is  an  extent  of  land,  ]0  leagues  in  length  by  6 
leagues  in  breadth,  all  of  which  can  be  regularly  irriga- 
ted by  means  of  small  canals  and  water  courses,  which 
are  cut  in  every  direction.  The  distribution  of  the  water 
is  regulated  by  law.  The  habitations  are  still,  for  tho 
most  part,  congregated  in  small  towns  and  villages,  but 
here  and  there  a  detache'd  house  is  to  be  seen.  The  plain 
is  covered  with  trees,  which  border  the  water  courses  in 
eveiy  direction.  Among  these,  the  Lombardy  poplar  is 
conspicuous. 

Cultivation  near  Seville. — ^The  principal  exports 
from  Seville  arc  bitter  and  sweet  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  sweet  oranges  are  more  cultivated  than  the  bitter. 
The  orange  groves  are  estimated  of  g^eat  value.  The 
trees  are  plantcil  at  the  distance  of  21  or  22  feet  each 
way,  and  in  good  years,  will  yield  trom  1,000  to  1,200, 
and  even  1,500  oranges  each.  They  are  irrigated  every 
ten  days,  and  the  soil  is  disposed  in  small  trenches  to  al 
low  the  wa!er  to  spread.  Wm.  Jennison. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oa.  12,  1844. 


KILLING  BnSH£S-'«OLD  OF  THE  ]r.IOON  IN 

AUGU8T.»» 


On  page  42  of  the  February  number,  you  give  Mr.  A. 
H.  Haliock's  method  of  cutting  briers,  «  in  the  old  of  the 
moon  In  August,  and  the  sign  in  the  l.earu"  Now,  while 
it  is  true  that  agriculturists  have  to  do  with  the  earth  and 
its  productions,  rather  than  with  tlie  moon  and  its  chan- 
ges, yet  it  is  ufact,  that  the  time  specified,  (I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  location  of  the  sign,)  is  the  very  l>cst  time 
in  the  year  to  kill  not  only  briers,  but  all  kinds  of  bush- 
es. I  have  tried  it  frequently,  and  they  will  sprout  less, 
and  the  sickly  feeble  shoots  are  easier  killed  if  cut  « in 
(he  old  of  the  moon,  (or  between  the  last  quarter  and  tlie 
new  moon)  in  August,"  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
year.  The  reason  probably  is  that  the  sap  moves  slug- 
gishly, and  is  theti  moslly  above  ground,  leaving  the 
roots  with  less  of  the  reproductive  power  Uian  at  any  oth- 
er season.  Of  course  thry  are  more  apt  to  d>.  It  is 
well  known  that  bushes  cut  at  some  seasons,  throw  up  a 
very  thrifty  second  growth.  This  will  be  the  case  when 
the  most  sap  is  in  the  roots,  or  at  least  when  the  sap  is  in 
mo*tt  rapid  circulation. 

Now  whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  it 
yet  a  fact  tested  by  much  experience,  that  the  very  best 
time  to  kill  bushes,  briers,  kc,  is  "  in  the  old  of  the 
moon  in  August.''  And  wise  men,  with  no  disposition  to 
be  carried  away  with  <*  moon  struck  theories,"  will  ne« 
verth^ess  govern  themselves  accordingly.  H. 

Ohio,  Oct.  1844. 
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PEDIGREES  OF  CX>L.  RANDALL'S  MERINO  SHEEP. 


Editobs  Cvi.titato»-4  often  reeeiye  Snquiricf»  and 
■ometimes  from  editon,  in  relation  to  the  pcdigreee  of 
my  Merino  Sheep.  Though  not  voluminout,  they  are 
too  much  lOy  to  be  daily  copied  for  nieh  applieanla. 

I  will  furnish  euch  pedigrees  to  any  editor  who  will 
aoeompany  his  request  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  he 
will  publish  them  as  they  are  forwarded,  entire  and  nn- 
mutilated;  or  to  any  other  faidividual  to  whose  published 
request,  an  editorial  pledge  of  the  mme  kind  is  appended. 
Tours  truly,  Henbt  8.  IUhdau.. 

Cortlamd  Vmas§,  Od.  12,  1844. 


HOLLOW  HORN. 


It  is  familiar  to  farmers  that  when  any  animal  has  been 
•ubjeet  to  this  complaint,  that  upon  the  reUim  of  winter 
ttic  eomplaint  will  return  again  frequently.  The  com- 
plaint  may  often  be  kept  off  in  such  oases,  simply  by 
wrapping  the  bom  with  woollen  cloth  or  sheep  skin 
with  the  wool  turned  inwardly,  and  keeping  it  well 
bound  on  through  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  horn  be- 
gins to  become  carious,  it  becomes  internally  sore,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  all  eflbrts  to  save  an  animal 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  are  ineffectual,  merely  for 
the  want  of  wrapping  tlie  horns,  and  thereby  imparting 
that  warmth  to  the  parts  intended  to  be  healed,  which  all 
know  is  necessary  for  any  wound  or  sore  in  winter  in 
order  to  heal  it.  C.  D. 


P£PP£RIJD6£  TIMBER. 


Pepperidge  is  occasionally  used  to  make  an  ox  voke, 
but  more  generally  is  consigned  to  the  fire  sa  useless  for 
any  other  purpose — whereas  it  ought  to  be  known  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  If  not  quite  the  best  article  for  bed- 
steads which  grows  in  tlie  northern  states.  It  works 
smooth,  and  when  oiled  and  varnished,  or  when  stained 
and  varnished,  shows  the  cuil  of  the  wood  and  looks  al- 
most as  well  as  curled  maple.  C.  D. 
i  ■■" 

MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Shskp  on  ths  Pbairies — The  Western  Cultivator, 
printed  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  says  that  up  to  the  25th 
of  August,  25,000  sheep  had  passed  through  that  place  on 
their  way  to  the  Western  Prairies.  In  the  same  paper, 
we  find  a  communication  firom  Geo.  Floweks,  Esq.  of 
Albion,  111.,  in  which  ho  states  that  he  has  just  returned 
from  a  three  months  tour  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  In«lfana,  whither  he  had  been  to  select  and  pur- 
oha^  eighty  of  the  best  rams  ami  3,600  ewes.  He  urges 
the  formation  of  a  •<  Western  Wool  Growing  Company,*' 
by  whom  a  permanent  system  of  improvement  in  sheep, 
might  be  undertaken,  which  would  prove  alike  profitable 
to  the  Company,  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  The  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  consideration. 

WxNTEE  paoTECTioN  TOIL  STEAWBEaaiKs.-^A  Writer 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator  says  he  has  tried  covering  with 
manure,  leaves,  sea  weed,  boughs,  and  "  all  other  kinds 
of  loose  covering;'*  but  they  did  not  answer.  The  leaves 
would  blow  off,  and  mice  would  get  under  and  destroy 
the  plants.  He  recommends  cleaning  the  beds  well  from 
weeds,  and  about  the  last  of  October  or  first  of  Novem- 
ber, put  on  from  one  to  two  inches  of  rich  loam  or  old 
compost,  made  with  muck,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, such  as  ban  no  seeds  of  weeds  and  rake  it  in  equal- 
ly, being  particular  to  have  the  plants  covered  so  as  only  to 
present  the  centre  leaves;  this  protects  the  roots  and  tops, 
and  in  the  spring  the  beds  and  borders  are  all  ready  for 
them  to  grow,  and  will  not  need  any  cultivating  until  the 
plants  are  in  blossom,  and  until  the  middle  of  May,  and 
then  with  a  fork  about  six  inches  wide,  with  three  round 
•tiff  prongs  10  inches  long,  blunt  and  round  at  the  end  of 
the  prongs,  stir  the  soil. 

DESTauCTlON  OF  THE  APHIS   AHD  SHXXP  TiCXS—A 

ll'ir^iil!5l*  ^'  P>*^T»*»  ••y»  ^«  J»»  succeeded  well 
Id  killing  the  aphis  or  plant  louse  oo  treM  and  ahrubi!,  by 


I  ♦ 

smoking  them  with  tobaeco^  mixed  with  a  small  qusatitf 
of  brimstone.  The  smoking  did  not  apparently  iajon 
the  leaves  or  stem.  His  procea  of  smoking  is  simpij  to 
take  one  of  those  boxes  in  which  ground  mustard  comes 
packed,  (say  half  pound  boxes)  in  the  lid  of  the  box, 
have  a  tube  soldered  in,  of  such  size  as  will  fit  on  to  the 
nose  of  a  bellows;  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  put  another 
tube  similar  to  the  one  in  the  lid,  fill  the  box  with  to- 
baoco,  (no  matter  how  poor)  turn  into  the  box  a  little 
water  to  prevent  the  tobaoro  from  burning  too  rtpidly, 
put  in  a  coal  of  Are,  fix  on  the  lid,  which  is  attached  to 
the  bellows  nose;  you  can  then  smoke  to  your  liking. 

We  have  often  smoked  sheep  with  an  appvilai 
like  tills,  to  kill  ticks.  In  the  winter  or  spring  when  the 
wool  is  long,  and  the  weather  is  too  inclement  to  justify 
dipping  sheep  in  a  liquid,  smoking  is  the  best  plan  that 
can  be  resorted  to,  and  if  well  done,  is  quite  efffctnaL 
Smoke  seems  to  be  very  deadly  to  insects  in  general,  and 
we  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  killing  plant  lice. 

Thbex  hundxxd  nntanxa  wbbxls  nr  orxaATiov 
ON  Boston  CoMMOir.^In  an  Addrem  delivered  before 
the  Caledonia  fVt.)  Agricultural  Society,  by  HoraT 
Stevens,  Esq.,  m  which  the  importanee  of  afBmiiag  aiit- 
able  encouragement  to  domestic  mannfacturci,  is  reiy 
forcibly  set  forth,  the  author  says:— -'<We  find  m  the 
American  Annals,  an  account  of  the  anniverssty  of  a  «>• 
ciety  for  encourag'ing  industry,  held  1753,  on  which  oc- 
casion Boston  common  presentad  a  novel  sight  lo  the 
afternoon,  about  300  young  female  spinsters,  decently 
dressed,  appearing  on  the  conunon  at  theur  spinnins 
wheels,  the  wheels  were  placed  regularly  in  three  rowi, 
and  a  female  was  seated  at  each  wheel;  the  wearers  also 
appeared  cleanly  dressed,  in  garments  of  their  own  wea- 
I  ving.  One  of  them  working  a  loom  on  a  stage,  wascar- 
j  ried  on  men's  shoulder's  attended  with  music ;  an  immense 
I  number  of  spectators  were  present  at  this  interesting  spec- 
!  tacle.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  preached  a  discourse,  and  a 
collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  La- 
dies of  Boston  whirling  three  hundred  spinning  wheels! 
These  were  afterivards  the  matrons  who  refused  British 
tea,  and  who  never  saw  a  piano.  Wonder  if  a  thousand 
delicate  ladies  could  not  now  be  seen  in  the  city,  at  their 
pianos,  where  one  old  fashioned  rosy  damsel  could  be 
found  at  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  spinning  wheel  P 

Mr.  Stevens  addi — '*  The  woman  who  manufachires  for 
her  own  household,  and  one  piece  of  goods  to  sell,  doei 
more  to  retain  the  solid  coin  in  cur  State,  than  all  the 
banks  or  the  greatest  financiers.'* 

(Soon  Advice.~«  A  Burke  Planter,"  in  the  Sontfaem 
Cidtivator,  says-^"  We  must  begin  at  once  the  practice 
of  frugality  and  economy.    We  must  combine  fanninc 
with  planting ;  produce  all  that  is  practicable  at  home, 
and  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  be  furnished  with  any 
of  the  means  of  support  or  of  labor  from  beyond  the 
mountains.     But  first  of  all,  we  must  turn  our  undirided 
attention  to  our  own  business;  study  fully  the  theory  of 
our  pursuit,  and  praotically  apply  its  prmciplee.   We 
must  test  the  discoveries  and  improvements  that  are  coo- 
stantiy  being  made }  and  by  original  experiments,  add  lo 
the  knowledge  of  the  country.    It  is  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  planting  is  an  easy  and  indolent  vocation.  Pro- 
perly pursued,  it  is  one  of  the  most  arduous;  demandiiiji^ 
unUring  activity  and  energy  to  regulate  the  negroes,  di- 
vide and  task  them  Judiciously,  deaignate  work,  node  of 
doing  it,  and  to  observe  from  day  to  day  that  it  is  cor- 
rectly done;  attend  to  stock;  the  manure  pit;  the  expe- 
riments going  on;  with  many  other  matters  depending  on 
the  variety  of  his  collateral  works.    And  exacting  con- 
stant mental  exertion  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
phjTs'.cal  sciences,  so  indispensable  to  enlightened  and 
successful  planting,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  inproye- 
ments  in  the  country;  and  a  cultivated  Judgment,  to  in- 
IvesUgate  the  thousand  theories  that  are  broeehed,  to  ex- 
periment, to  compare  facts,  to  combine  and  to  apply  thrm. 
And  while  the  overseer  may  be  exempted  from  very 
much  of  the  mental  Jabor  of  the  owner,  his  physical  acti- 
vity should  be  increased*  his  time,  his  efforts,  and  bis 
thoughts,  should  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  employ- 
er, and  he  should  lake  the  deepest  interest  in  evciy  ope- 
ration tending  to  promote  it." 
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Maszno  Compost. — The  great  art  of  obfaining  g^ooil 
cropty  conists  in  the  saving  and  application  of  manure. 
Of  this  truth,  ver^'  many  farmers  are  beginning  to  bccon- 
Tineetl,  and  they  are  contriving  various  ways  to  sai'e  and 
iocrease  their  manures  by  the  addition  of  such  materials 
ai  W:ll  absiorb  those  portions  which  have  hitherto  been 
wasted.    The  N.  E.  Farmer  thus  describes  the  course 
pursued  on  the  farm  of  J.  S.  C.  Green,  Esq.  at  Watham, 
Mas.  by  Mr.  R.  Murray : — "  The  urine  from  the  cattle 
is  all  saved  and  conveyed  to  a  cistern  underneath  the  sta- 
ble, that  holds  about  nine  hogsheads.    The  floor  of  the 
ftabie  is  sprinkled  with  gypsum,  every  morning  after  the 
cattle  have  been  turned  out,  and  the  stalls  cleaned.     The 
solul  manure  is  also  thrown  into  the  cellar  below,  which 
is  accessible  to  the   hogs.     The  manner  in  which  the 
urine  ii  disposed  of  is  as  follows :  As  often  as  the  cistern 
istllletl,  a  lot  of  well  pulverized  meadow  mud/ or  peat, 
vhieh  bad  been  exposed  a  year,  containing  18  common 
eart-Ioads,  is  made  into  a  broad  flat  bed,  with  the  sides 
raised  up  so  as  to  retain  the  liquor;  into  this  basin  the 
eooteats  of  the  urine  cistern  is  discharged.    As  the  liquor 
SQskt  into  the  peat,  six  bushels  of  ground  plaster  is  spread 
over  the  surface,  to  fix  the  ammonia;  the  whole  bed  is 
then  thrown  up  into  a  compact  form,  four  or  five  feet 
high;  stakes  are  thrust  down  into  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
that  tome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  temperature  of  the 
heap  from  time  to  time,  which  is  examined  often,  that 
the  man  may  not  get  overheated  and  burnt,  as  it  may  be 
▼ery  much  injured  or  be   made  nearly  worthless;   by 
withdrawing  the  stake,  an  experienced  person  will  as- 
certain very  nearly  the  state  of  the  bed  by  the  heat  of  the 
stake ;  but  this  is  not  left  to  uncertainty ;  a  thermometer 
is  inserted  in  the  hole  repeatedly,  and  when  it  indicates 
90  degrees,  the  fermentation  is  deemed  sufficient;  the 
heap  is  then  shoveled  over,  and  spread  a  little,  and  hav- 
ing remained  a  week  in  this  state,  is  ready  for  applica- 
tion, or  to  be  put  under  cover  for  future  use.    Compost 
from  night  soil  is  made  in  the  same  way.'' 

Fattenino  Hoos. — Fatting  hogs  must  now  have  as 
much  as  they  can  eat;  they  should  be  urged  forward  as 
fast  as  possible  before  cold  weather  comes.  They  will 
gain  more  in  one  week  now,  than  in  two  weeks  three 
months  hence.  There  is  much  in  the  garden  now  that  may 
be  added  to  the  mush  for  hogs.  Pumpkins,  refuse  squashes, 
cabbages,  apples,  potatoes,  &.C.,  may  be  boiled  up  or  oc- 
casionally fed  out  raw,  just  for  variety — for  pig  is  a  gen- 
tleaan  that  prefers  a  variety  of  dishes  and  a  good  dessert. 
Give  hisB,  also,  your  greenest  com,  cutting  up  cob  and 
com  and  stalk,  an  inch  or  two  long.  He  will  eat  up  all 
clean,  while  they  are  novelties  in  his  pen.  After  all, 
your  main  stay  for  fkttinghim  up,  is  grain  of  some  kind. 
Indian  com  ground,  is  best.  Buckwheat  comes  next; 
lye  is  good,  mixed  with  Indian ;  and  oats  always  make 
the  braskbs'  relish  well.  You  shonld  bear  in  mind  to 
let  your  hogs  have  charcoal  every  year;  therefore  we 
Bams  it  that  you  need  not  suppose  what  was  said  and  done 
about  it  hst  year,  will  answer  for  this.  A  little  brim- 
stone, loo,  is  good— and  brimstone  need  alarm  no  one 
Binee  we  keep  it  to  whiten  straw  with. — Mass.  Plowman. 

Apple  PoMACC-^Lct  this  not  be  wasted.    If  consider- 
4ofao  value  as  food,  let  it  be  incorporated  with  the 
iiiaterials  in  the  hogs*  yard,  or  pot  in  heaps,  spreading 
^^ine  plentifully  over  each  layer  of  a  foot  or  less  of  pom- 
ace, and,  mixed  with  other  manure  previous  to  being  ap- 
plied in  the  spring,  it  will  well  repay  for  whatever  care 
f^^s  been  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  known  cases  where 
't  has  been  thrown  away  as  worthless — the  farmer  decU- 
'''sig  that  as  food  it  was  hurtful  to   his  stock,  (probably 
'<t>m  being  allowed  to  eat  too  much  of  it,)  and  that  for 
'^■'^tire  it  was  of  no  sort  of  value,  being  ''  poor,  sour 
^ciffl'*>  Its  sour  quality  is  the  sole  cause  of  it  worthless- 
^««  as  manure :  get  rid  of  this-^nentralize  it— 4isyoucan 
^X  the  process  above  recommendeil,  and  it  becomes  a 
^vtiliaer  of  soil  and  a  noivisher  of  vegetation. — N.  E. 

**In  an  experiment  in  Maryland  in  feeding  hogs  with 
'Celled  com,  and  half  the  quantity  in  meal  made  into 
ll^vish,  those  pigs  fed  on  the  mush,  weighed  five  pounds 
''^vier  in  a  given  time,  than  those  fed  On  the  raw  corn, 
**M  their  coaUa  much  better.'' 


Maddba. — The  amount  annually  paid  by  this,  to  for- 
eign countries,  for  this  article*  used  in  dyeing,  is  per- 
fectly astonishing.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report,  esti- 
mates the  amountannually  imported  at  five  thousslhd  tons  I 
The  wholesale  price  is  now  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents 
a  pound.  At  fifteen  cents  the  annual  importation  amounts 
to  the  round  sum  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
for  an  article  that  can  be  produced  as  good  and  as  cheap 
at  home.  This  is  not  theory.  Mr.  Joseph  Swift,  of  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  planted  nine  acres,  and  allowed  it  to  grow 
four  seasons,  and  the  crop  was  harvested  and  sold  in  1842, 
and  an  account  given  of  it  in  the  New  Genesee  Farmer, 
for  March,  1843.  The  product  of  the  best  land  was  two 
thousand  pounds  per  acre,  (and  he  is  certain  that  with 
his  present  knowledge  he  can  produce  three  thousand 
pounds  per  acre.)  The  labor  required  per  acre  to  raise 
and  prepare  the  crop  for  market^  was  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  days'  work,  and  his  figures  show,  after  paying 
for  the  labor  and  use  of  land,  a  nett  profit  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  Although  the  crop  requires  several 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  needs  considerable  know- 
ledge and  labor,  yet  the  value  of  the  crop  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  and  the  quantity  of  land  it  occu- 
pies, than  smy  other  farm  crop  that  can  be  named.  Our 
farmers  should  give  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  article,  while  the  profits  are  so  great. — West.  Farm. 

Shovel  in  the  Mucx. — The  present  time  is  favorable 
for  those  who  have  a  muck  mine  and  are  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits.  The  eff'ects  of  decomposed 
muck  are  now  so  well  understood,  that  there  are  very 
few  farmers  who  arc  not  desirous  of  laying  in  a  good 
store  of  it  for  future  use^  No  better  raw  material  can  be 
found  for  hogs  to  operate  upon  and  convert  into  the  best 
of  manure.  A  worthy  old  farmer  of  our  acquaintance, 
makes  it  a  rule  to  hire  a  hand  for  a  month  in  the  fall— 
furnish  him  with  a  cart  and  yoke  of  oxen,  and  keep  them 
all  at  work  hauling  muck.  In  this  way  he  lays  in  a  large 
supply,  and  in  the  spring  has  a  large  quantity  of  excel- 
lent dressing  for  his  land.  He  says  he  cannot  invest  the 
amount  of  the  man's  wages  and  service  of  cart  and  oxen 
in  a  more  profitable  way.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  never  thought  much  of  this  plan  may  be  indu- 
ced to  adopt  it. — Maine  Far. 

A  GOOD  PLAN  or  MAKING  MANnRK.-^A  Writer  in  the 
Southern  Planter  recommends  the  following  plan  of  ma- 
king manure,  of  which  we  highly  approve: 

«Have  a  pit  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  and  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  with  a  good  bank  arouml  it.  In 
this  pit  let  the  materials,  viz;  oak  leaves,  pine  tags, 
earth,  &e.,  be  put  in  suitable  layers;  on  which  throw  all 
the  slop-water,  soap-suds,  yard-sweepings,  r.s  ley,  con- 
tenlii  of  chambers,  and  in  short,  every  thing  that  can  be 
conveniently  got  together.  It  may  be  at  any  convenient 
distance  from  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  slop-water,  soap- 
suds, &c.,  may  be  conducted  to  it  by  a  trough.  Be  sure 
that  no  water  gets  into  it  in  any  other  way.  If  at  any 
time  it  should  become  offensive,  start  your  teams  imme- 
diately and  cover  it  with  sand  or  earth  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  any  efiluvia."  We  say  we  approve 
of  this  plan  of  making  manure;  but  we  think  it  might  be 
improved  by  sowing  plaster  over  each  layer  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed,  and  occasionally,  say  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  weeks,  sowing  it  over  the  sur- 
face, by  which  means  all  unpleasant  smells  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  enriching  gases  saved  to  fatten  the  land«« 
Any  pit  which  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  should  bo 
protecteil  from  the  weather. — West.  Fatrmer, 


FOR  SALE. 
1  p:  SAXONY  BUCKS,  raised  upon  the  fami  of  the  late  EUm  Tn- 
i  tJ  den,  c«n  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  by  applvinfc  to  Col.  Tan- 
ner, on  the  premises.  M.  Y.  Til.DBN,  P.  M. 
New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.  N.  Y.  Se|iL  7,  l»i4— It.* 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THE  Bubficriber  has  now  on  hand  and  will  sell,  at  fair  and  reasone 
able  ntes,  mveni  Durham  cattle,  consisting  of  cow«,  heifers  and 
calves ;  also  two  bulls,  a  cross  of  the  Durtuun  and  Arrahire  slock, 

SOUTn   DOWN  SHEEP.— Two  veartlng  bucks,  aerend  bucl| 
amlM  and  16  ewes  from  3  to  4  years  oki. 
AH  lettoia,  (post  paid  J  will  be  punctually '  attende<1  to.    Address 

C.  N.  BBMBNT, 
BqfUmber  1, 18IC  ,    Ammiean  Ootelt  Aibanif. 
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Le«jrr»_from  Scotland,  3.4-froro| Hall's  Threslung  Machine,  3>U. 
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inr  ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  in  the  Cultivator,  at  $1,00 
per  100  words  for  each  insertion. 


SHORT  HORN  DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 

ONE  or  two  Heifers  three  years  old,  in  calf  by  the  prize  bull  M.  - 
teor,  and  one  yearlinij  and  one  two  year  old  Heifer.  Thctwol.it- 
ter  were  got  by  Uie  imponed  bull,  Duke  of  VVelUngton— also  a  linf* 
bull  calf,  now  about  6  montlM  old  got  by  .Meteor.          GEO.  VAIL. 
TVoy,  Ocf.  25/A,  l^yM. ^^^^^ 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES, 

NMVBURGH. 

THE  sMbscribers,  from  their  extensive  nurseries,  oflTer  for  autumn 
pUmtiiig,  al!  the  fuu-si  varieties  of  fniii  trees  suitable  for  thi.s  cli- 
mate. The  rnns?ant  pnicticp  here  of  proving  the  sorts  by  beaiins 
apecimeiia  enables  Ih-m  to  guarantee  the  uccnrticy  of  the  dijfertnt 
JruitM  cultlvateil ;  aiid  the  soil  and  exposureofthe  nur^^^ries  are  sucli 
a^  give  the  trees  peculiar  advantages  in  point  of  vigor  and  liardiness 
when  tranfiplantcd. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shnibs,  Rosesi  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries, 
Strawbcrriea.  Washin^n  Thorns  and  Buckthorns  for  hertges,  to- 
gether with  all  other  trees  an* I  plants  for  hardy  culture.     Also  Down- 
ing's  I'olosaal  Rhubarb,  a  new  variety,  lai^er  an'l  more  succulent  and, 
tender  than  the  Victoria,  SI  each. 

Descriptive  priced  Catalogues  of  the  whole  collection  furnished  by 
mail  on  poat  paid  application.  A  Uberml  discount  made  on  wholesale 
onlers.    Addreaa  A.  J.  DOV^NINO  &  Co. 

yetchurghf  Oct.  1844. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

TUTS  farm  lies  In  Alexandria  County,  D.  C,  six  miles  from  the 
Washington  Market  House,  ami  three  and  a  half  from  George- 
town. It  contains  two  hundred  and  tliirty-nine  acres ;  from  aeventy 
to  eiglity  in  low  land  meadow,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  in  excellent 
timbtrr,  with  a  comfortable  dwelling,  goo<l  bam,  Ice  bouse  and  dairy. 
Lime,  which  has  been  used  already  with  flne  e(!^ct,  can  be  procured 
▼ery  cheiq>  within  three  mile^.  It  can  be  conveniently  divl«le«l  into 
two  farms  and  will  be  sold  upon  accommodating  terms  as  to  pi  ice  and 
credit.    Apply  to  T.  L.  lUNGGOLD. 

WaMngton  City,  D,  C.  Oct.  1^4  It  * 


R£^89£LA£R   INSTITUTE.— TROY. 
rpHE  Winter  Term  of  this  Institutioa  will  coanmenc«  on  Wednes- 
1   day,  the  6lh  of  November  next.  . .     ,.   , 

The  following  is  a  brief  view  of  the  branches  porsoed  In  the  la- 
stitute : 

1.  Theoretic  Matliematica.  -.        . 

2.  Practical  Mathemalica,  with  apeeial  appUcatKMi  to  Naveymc 
Navigation  and  Civil  Engineering.       .,    ^     ,        _    . .  ..      „ 

3  Natural -Philosophy,  including  Mechanics.  Hydrostatics,  Hy- 
draulics, Pheumaiics,  Optica,  Electricity,  and  Magnetiam,  with  their 

applicationa.  .        ,  .     ,     __  .  ^,  . 

4.  Chemistry,  experimental  and  pracucaL  This  science  wfll  be 
taught  and  Illustrated  with  particuor  reference  to  Agriculture  and  the 

5.'*Natuf»l   History,  Inckulinj  Botany,   Gedogy,  Mineralogy  and 

6.  Occasional  lectures  wfll  be  given  on  subjects  pertaining  to  Taate. 
Morals,  and  Uie  Christian  Religion.  ^  _  ,    . . 

Besides  the  courses  of  lectures  bv  the  Facolty,  each  student  ts  re- 
quired to  give  lectures  on  the  branch  of  science  which  he  U  puisoiog, 
illustralinii  his  subjects— in  Maihemati<a  and  Natural  PhHosophy  by 
surveya,  mea*urements,  observations  or  experime.its  of  his  ovn— in 
Chemistry  with  experiments  (ferformed  by  his  own  hands-and  in 
Natural  History,  as  far  as  possible,  by  apecimena  of  his  own  coflec- 
tion  ;  and  he  thus  ac<iuires  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge,  as  bt 
isexplainingittootiicrs.  In  this  method  of  inatniction,  it  is  hartlly 
possible  for  a  pt- rson  to  l^aaa  through  the  appointed  lectures,  lUuara. 
lions  and  experiments,  without  attaining  an  intimate  and  familiar  «<• 
niiaintance  with  the  studies  prescribed.  The  l**amcr  becomes  bun 
self  the  teacher,  and  he  must  6rA  learn  in  order  thus  to  expUin  ha 

subject  to  otliers.  *  ^,  «_     ,    . 

Rev.  Dr.  ^uv>H4LBT  Nott,  PrcsidenL 
Rev.  N.  S.  a  UcEMSK,  1*1  ViccPres. 
GsonoE  H.  Cook,  ;  Ptoievors. 

JOHM    WklOBT,    M.    D,  S 

Tlie  price  for  tuitton  will  be  §15  per  term— two  temos  in  the  year- 
one  commencing  on  llie  firrt  Wednestlay  in  Novemher,  and  coirfinu- 
ing  20  weeks,  and  llie  other  commencing  on  the  first  Wetlnesd*y  in 
May,  and  continuins  22  weeka  Those  who  perform  a  c<Hirw  of  '■i- 
perlments  in  Chemistry  with  their  own  hands,  are  charged  $8eilii 
lor  chemical  aubstaiices  snd  apimretus,  unavoidably  destioyed. 

no.ird  can  be  had  frum  »2  to  %2. 75  per  week. 

TVaj/,  Oct.  21,  1S44.  It^ 

FRUIT   TREES. 

I"*  HE  subscribers  woald  respectfully  call  the  atlentioa  of  the  public 
to  Uieir  aAwrrmeiit  of  FRUIT  TREES.  They  are  embled  (iia 
fall  to  ofltr  a  choice  collection  of  many  of  the  most  esteemed  vane:i*s 
of  Apples.  Pears,  Cliomes,  Peaches,  Plums,  k.c.  Th«  assortmcni  of 
trees  having  been  considcnibly  Increased,  persons  desiroui*  of  obSain- 
iiig  articles  in  the  nnrserv  line',  will  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the 
colleclicMi  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere.  All  of  which  will  be  of 
fored  at  very  reasonable  prices  tor  Ca^h. 

N  B.  All  arlicl»*«  intended  for  distant  tranaporiation  wiU  be  careful- 
ly parked  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  and  deUvered  free  of  ci-t 
age  to  any  twut  of  the  city.  _  . .  «« 

.  Wn.SON,  THORBURN  k  TELLER- 

|I3-  Oniers  sent  to  William  Thorbum,  SeedjOnan,  Albany,  ^vliir^ 
ceive  prompt  attention. 

Albany,  Oct.  1,  1^4— 2t. 


SOUTHERN  GRAPE  VINES,  WINE,  AND  DIVERS 
NURSERY  ARTICLES. 

THE  subscriber  lias  n  preitv  lajrge  supply  of  more  than  100  choicest 
American  varieties  of  well  rooted  grape  vines,  (mostly  Scupper- 
Dong,)  at  from  10  to  30  dollars  per  lRindre<l  according  to  age,  aize, 
ft,c.  Cuttings  of  such  as  succeed  from  them  (the  Scuppeniong  do 
not,  thiMigh  well  by  grafling,^  at  rates  of  30  dollars  per  thousand. 
6<»me  90  barrels  (not  including  a  new  lanre  vintage,)  of  best  ptire 
American  wines  at  medium  prices  of  a  doUar  a  gallon.  And  diven 
nursery  articles  peculiarly  fitted  for  sou'honi  cultiue  at  lower  than 
northern  prices  »mi>ortant  for  more  southrm  patrons  to  spml  or- 
ders (with  nmittances) .«oon.  SIDNEY  WELLER,  P.  Master. 
At  BrineUei/vitfe,  Haii/ax  rovnty.  N.  Carolina^  yor.  1.  It. 

SUPERIOR  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

TWO  superior  productive  farms  in  Rensselaer  county,  2  miles  from 
Ilooflic  Palls.  The  farms  are  about  one  hundred  aci-e-s  each,  and 
•o  aituated  as  to  be  conveniently  worketl  as  two  or  one  fann  :  each 
having  the  neceswry  buildings,  and  being  judiciously  divide<l  into  pas 
ture  and  tilled  land,  all  recently  fcnce<l  with  entire  new  materials  'n 
the  most  durable  mannf>t.  The  land  is  all  of  the  first  (|iiality,  and  its 
present  state  of  cultivation  would  bears  good  coro^mrison  witli  any 
land  in  the  county.  Tliese  Farms  will  bo  sold  together  or  separate, 
on  terms  most  accommodating  as  to  price  and  cre<lit.  Apply  »o 
Lanttngtmrgh,  July  16, 1844.  ALEXANDER  WALSH 


BUFFALO  NURSERY  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GARDEN. 

THIS  establishment  Is  now  somewhat  extensire;  from SSgCMV  to 43^« 
OQD  trees  are  engrafled  or  inoculate*!  each  year,  and  these  too, 
mostly  from  hearing  trees,  embracing  nearly  all  of  the  most  choice 
and  leading  varieties  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Chent, 
Quince,  Nectarine,  Apricot.  Grape,  CtoaaeMrry,  Raapborry,  Strawber- 
ry, &.C.  Also,  a  lar8«  stock  of  ornamental  trees,  flowering  atmibi, 
and  green-house  nkints. 

Tlie  new  descnptive  Catalogne,  recently  pubUahed,  wlllbe  forssnJ- 
ed  to  every  post-paM  applicant.  Thia  Catalocoe  mes  in  detail  ihn 
name,  color,  form,  size,  A,c.  of  the  various  kinds  ofmiila  coltnraied  it 
the  establUhment,  together  with  ample  descriptions  of  oruamentsi 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  roses,  &c. 

Trees  thrifty  and  fine ;  pricea  moderate.  OitiCTB  promptly  attend- 
ed to.    Trees  packed  in  superior  order.  A.  IIODGE. 

ButTalo,  Sept,  20,  1844— a.' 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  rery  anperioT  Farms  situated  near  Galtray  Corner*,  in 
the  county  of  SHratt>n.  coUecti«-ely  known  as  the  Earl 
Stimson  Farm}  will  be  sold  cneap  and  on  terms  moat  accoin.iio- 
idating  to  the  purchasers  as  to  credit.  The  property  coDsisi&ot 
shout  340  acreti,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  or  four  farms,  all  having  the  necessary  buildings,  nnd  will 
be  sold  together  or  iii  parcels,  to  suit  purchasers.  Each  farm 
is  properly  divided  into  pasture,  tilled  and  wood  land,  and  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  fenced  in  the  best  maoaer  and 
with  the  most  durablj^  materials.  The  property  comprises  «• 
mong  other  buildings;  n  large  and  convenient  hotel,  which  is  i 
favorite  resort  of  families  in  the  summer  on  ncconnt  of  the  sn- 
perior  healthiness  and  beauty  of- the  country.  The  farming 
buildings  of  all  kinds  are  most  extensive  and  convenient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock.  The  pre- 
Miises  also  include  a  country  store,  a  most  eligible  location  for 
la  country  merchant,  having  been  occupied  aa  such  for  about 
iforty  years.  It  is  within  two  hours  drive  of  Ballafon,  SaFttofi, 
and  Schenectady.  The  farm  is  well  known  among  leading  af* 
riculturists,  and  in  the  agricultural  periodicals,  as  rbe  Patten 
Farm.    For  terms,  *c.,  apply  to  J.  OAKLEY, 

Oct.  1.— t/.  No.  79  Nassau  street,  New- York. 
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LUTHEB  TUCKEB,  PBOFBJETOB. 


OBB  DOLLAB  A  TSAB. 

eoplM  Ibr  ft,a»^PinBii  eofritt  for  •U|(»-4ll  t»T- 

I  ta  mdt  io  iiJTBBce,  iDd  free  of  poctige. 

MplMCHtasf  1<M  r^m  Scriu  of  "The  CsLrrtiTSi,' 

iforieBTols.,  imMD,  src  fur  m*le  at  the  aSu,  am 

■iMoi^nd  [hniuh  Ike  AieDltoTtlK  paper  lhr<>u;hDut'  Ibi 
laaui.    Price,  dUc&ril,— irol*.  I,  3,t  and  «,  M  cenli  cacti- 

- -  "■ ■     '     -  l<  •■,(«. 
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fe.  R,  miTHAN'S  RDOKST08B,  Ne.  IH  BROADWAY, 

«k«n|leBDnben,  orcDmplsie  aMi  of  the  buJt  Tolnnn, 

eaa  alvai*  teobUuMid. 
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TO  QDK  BOBSCEIBBIS. 


Witblhlaai 


■  tin  SM  voliuM  of  the 
MWMclBOt  "Thk  CiTLTirAToa,"  ■ml  wtlh  H,  in  ic- 
Hiiilii  II  vilh  Um  emtom  puiviMl  from  id  eoalmeQee. 
■CM,  il]  MbKTiptioM  onM,  flscept  tbMe  paid  fbr  bbo- 
Uui  jor.  TtM  low  price  of  our  piper  TenUn 
utf  Ii>r  Oi  to  idbcM  (o  (be  "e»li  ■yilcin,"  ■ 
ht  iBjnnible  lo  Bolleol  Ibe  bUUo;  BDionnt  of 
ntiKriptiOB  fron  ntMrriben  acMIern)  ajtt  Uw  trbolc 
alal  of  DOT  coDDliy.  We  hope,  howeTer,  flnl  moei 
«t  Una*  wlM)  baT*  r«^<'Titi  CuLTtrAToi,"  Uie  pre- 
UBi  fttr,  bnre  bM>  mlBriMiUy  inter«l(Ml  in  Ui  monlbly 
Tiii^  to  inJnee  Ihem  to  renew  tbalr  aubwriplioiM  for  the 
ToJ,  he  1345,  b;  imneJlalelr  reroidinr  Uteir  dollir 
Ibneth  Ibe  haadi  of  Iheir  po^lniuler. 

Ttt  Caltiralor  wai  the  flnt  lo  iiilrochiee, 
IW,  Uit  qrMcM  of  illuplrating  AsricuUunl  aubJecU  by 
nfraiisfi;  •ml  in  thia  bnacb  of  our  p^ar  «•  CM 
proBJit  our  friemli  tome  vcrjr.JeciJeil  hnproTementi  ii 
he  CDOna  of  oar  next  Toluma.  We  hive  slreailj  in  (hi 
kuibof  Lbe  B^nvtn,  roUK  bflekdid  db\wikgi,  rep- 
mtaing  aoma  of  (he  beamifnl  reaidencaa  on  the  hutitt 
of  ili(  HiulMUi,  >nJ  portratta  of  the  prize  uiimili  at  Ihe 
bte  Hale  Fair  al  FoUEhkeepiie — two  of  Ihese  are  being 
n^vol  on  wiMSL,  in  lbs  beat  atyle  of  Ilia  art— the 
nlKn  OD  wiloil,  in  a  ilyle  ftr  nperior  to  anj-  we  havi 
htrtlurare  (iten.  Thea«  pUtei,  with  the  other  dudib- 
no  em  inlanperaed  Ihrougb  eacli  nunibei^  will  give  ■ 
bnaij  ml  diaraetar  lo  lbe  oeit  volume  far  exceedini 
uj  Ihil  bare  prrceileJ  it.  Oar  printer  also  prnmiset  u> 
HBe  iBiprovciDent  in  the  quality  of  the  paper  on  which 
■bi  CaltiTitor  ia  prioieil,  M  well  aa  in  Ihe  nuoner  Id 
"liich  the  prhHiar  ■•  •xaovtMl. 

1^  Pr»ptieIor  hM  alfo  ■uUe  nicfa  ananfamcnb  for 


aiioe  in  the  e<]ilorial  ilepartmcnt,  as  will,  be  tmal^ 

la  him  AiHy  to  iualain  the  high  chanuiler  hie  paper 
baa  heralsfore  eqjored.  To  Improve  lli  «bafaoter  in  (bit 
reipeel,  he  baa  little  bope>;  bu(  hi)  reailen  nay  rettai- 
Bured  that  Ihe  whole  energin  of  hit  mind  will  bedavoled 
to  hit  bvoriia  punnil,  anil  that  no  aOiwl  on  hia  part  wil) 
be  wanting  to  renJer  lbe  auoeeading  Toltuoe  of  the  Ool- 

>r  a  wo^hy  anJ  welootne  rllltor  at  the  domeMl* 
hearth  of  arery  farmer  and  every  lover  of  rural  par- 
loita. 

oar  nnmeroo*  friendi.  In  every  MotiM  vf  onr  ex< 
tendn!  country,  who  have  favored  oa  with  their  valaabt* 
eonlribotioni  to  oor  paget,  and  Ihui  given  to  them  a  ratu* 
Kod  interaat  they  woulil  boI  otbcrwiae  bare  attainad— to 
Iboae  wbo  hav*  lo  liberally  azertad  Ibeaaaelva*  htm 
year  (o  year  to  extend  Ihe  clrcntation  of  the  Cultivatoi 
uaong  Ibeir  oalgbbon  and  friend^  witbont  other  rainid 
than  the  hope  of  bMMlUiaK  Iboaa  into  wbaaa  kaadi  lh« 
placwl  it— and  lo  PoetmaMenand  Edilora,  lo  wbtMeonr- 

va  are  ao  much  indebted,  w«  (e&dar  om  grB(*M 
Ihanlci,  and  beg  lo  aature  them  that  we  thall  deem  our- 

I  moat  (bnunate  if  we  eai  conlinua  lo  malu  onr  pa- 
per worthy  of  the'kind  reception  it  baa  hkhuto  rsMlvwt 


The  Obhtbal  Kcw-Yo»  Fauiu,  whloh  hMfor  0^ 

lait  three  yeara  been  pnbllabed  al  Rome,  will,  on  tha  Ant 

of  January,  be  nniled  with  "The  Caltivalor,^  and  oo* 

iu  Ediion,  Mr.  Coh^toce,  will  become  a  regular 

itribulM  lo  ihia  paper.     Thia,  with  ocraiional  comina- 

alioiu  from  hia  aifocialea,  Ueau*.  JoHHiOK  and  BX- 

*T,  will,  tt  il  believed,  commend  tha  Cultivator  lotka 

attention  and  &TOr  of  the  fcicndi  of  Ihe  termer. 

Meaart.  Comitock  and  Johnsoh,  the  |>roprielon  of  9m 
Central  N.  Y.  Famier,  will  publiah  Iha  Cultivator  at 
Rome,  where  aubacrlptioni  will  be  received  and  bwaiaaaa 
tranucted  the  aime  u  it  the  proprietor*!  oBlce  in  Albany. 
Thia  arraagement  will,  we  doubt  not,  meet  the  approba- 
of  the  frieudt  of  both  p^en. 


AaEHT9.~We  publiah  on  our  laiCpa^,  a  lilt  of  Ag«n<a 
the  principal  ciliea,  that  aur  aubicriber*  ia  thote  pla- 
CM  may  know  where  they  can  renew  their  aulncripliona. 
To  give  B  list  of  all  our  AgenU  would  occupy  more  room 
vie  can  spare;  we  would  therefore  Kate  that  alt  Poat- 
!!•  are  auihoriieiLto  act  a>  Agenia,  and  ao  alio  nra 
all  lubecribera,  many  of  whom  will,  we  hope,  aeeood 
lur  eSbrIa  in  babatfof  agricniture,  by  makingiucb  exer- 
iona  al^hey  can  conveniently,  daring  tha  prewolmanlh, 
to  increaie  tbe  circulation  of  oor  paper  for  the  nest  year. 


The  Fabmb»'i  McacnM. — The  paper  Ittned  from  thii 
_Jlea  during  [he  preient  year,  under  thia  title,  will  bedia. 
continued  this  month. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Communications  have  been  receircd,  since  our  last, 
fW)ni  S.  Y.,  A.,  J.  P.  Norton,  L.  H.  Hare,  C.  T.  Jackson. 
J.  Eightfiy  A.  Leeds,  (dateil  in  Matfj)  A  Subscriber,  J. 
Boyd,  H.  S.  Randall,  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Wm.  N.  Green,  J. 
J.  'I^homas,  J.  A.  Badger,  A.  Coffin,  A.  D.,  A  Farmer's 
Wife,  D.  B.  L.,  Tyro,  P.  EaslwootI,  T.  H.  Darrow,  O. 
Hussey,  Noyes  Bailing,  W.  C.  Redfield,  D.  G.  Milchell, 
W.  R.Giikey,  Joseph  Walker,  E.  R. 

Books,  &c.  have  been  received  as  follows; — "  Land- 
scape Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture,"  by  A.  J.  Down, 
ing,  2il  edition,  and  Johnston's  "  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try," complete  in  two  vols.,  from  the  publishers,  Wiley 
It  Putnam,  New- York — "  The^  American  Poulterer's 
Companion,"  by  C.  N.  Bement,  from  the  author — **  The 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  for  October,"  from  the  Highland 
and  Ag.  Society  of  Scotland — Papers con'.ain ing  Proceed- 
ings of  Ag.  Societies  and  Ag.  Atldresses,  fVom  A.  L.  Ken- 
nedy, Esq.  Philadelphia,  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  Corn- 
wall is,  Nova  Scotia,  Messrs.  Carver  8l  Washburn, 
Bridgwater,  Mass.;  L.  L.  Lowell,  Esq.  Calias,  Maine; 
Sidney  CiiAPiN,  Esq.  Springfield. — Report  of  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Horticulture,  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, from  T.  Bri^geman,  Chairman,  New-York.— 
Transactions  of  the  New-Castle  (Del.)  Ag.  Society,  to- 
gether with  the  Address  deliveretl  at  its  late  Fair,  by  J. 
8.  Skinner,  Esq.,  from  Dr.  Thomson,  President  of  the 
fiociety — «  Notes  on  Indian  Agriculture,  as  practicetl  in 
the  Bombay  Provinces  of  India,  by  Alex.  Git>son,  Esq." 
from  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  our  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  &  P.  6.  Allen, 
Duanetburgh,  for  a  capital  cheese,  and  to  various  other 
Xrientb  for  three  barrels  and  a  box  of  Apples,  and  a  lot 
of  choice  Poultry,  for  all  which,  those  who  have  thus 
remembered  ns,  will  please  accept  the  assurance  that 
these  tokens  of  respect  are  most  kindly  remembered. 

Foreign  Correspondence. — ^We  esteem  ourselves 
most  fortunate  in  being  favored  with  the  Letters  of  Mr. 
Norton,  all  of  which  have  been  marked  by  a  Sound  and 
discriminating  judgment,  and  a  direct  and  practical  cha- 
racter, reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  our  young  coun- 
tryman. We  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  one 
we  publish  this  month,  which  will  be  found  of  unusual 
interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  this  month  commence 
a  series  of  letters  fVom  another  of  our  countrymen  in 
England.  Mr.  Mftchell  contemplates  spending  most  of 
the  next  year  In  Great  Britain,  and  has  promised  us  a 
series  of  letters,  from  which  we  anticipate  much  interest. 

{{9*  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.  at  present  editor  of  the 
New  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Rochester,  is,  we  regret  to 
learn,  about  to  leave  our  State.  He  has  done  much  to  ad- 
Tance  the  cause  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  improve- 
BMnt  in  Western  New-York,  where  he  has  long  resided, 
by  the  introduction  of  now  seeds,  fruits,  implements,  &c. 
u  well  as  by  hiiTlabort  as  Editor  of  the  Farmer.  We 
understand  he  designs  locating  himself  in  Ohio,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  him  to  the  people  of 
tiiat  State,  as  a  gentleman  of  extensive  knowleilge  in  ru- 
ndaflEairs,  a  scientific  and  practical  horticulturist  and  flo- 
rist, and  in  all  respects  entitled  to  their  confidence. 

Superior  Apple.— Mr.  T.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Rochester,  has 
left  with  us  a  sample  of  a  Mnd  of  apple  which  he  thinks 
ft  seedling.  It  is  medium  sized,  has  a  thin,  smooth  skin, 
of  a  golden  color,  with  a  rosy  tinge  on  one  side.  It  is  a 
fair,  beautiful,  and  exceedingly  well  flavored  apple,  ri- 
pening from  first  of  November  to  Christmas.  Whether  it 
is  a  seedling  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  apple. 
If  it  should  appear  that  it  has  never  received  a  name,  we 
would  sugi;e8t  that  of  Hyatt'9  nudling, 

3ale  of  vhx  late  Mr.  Grove's  Saxon  Sheep ^We 

are  glad  to  learn  that  these  sheep  brought  fair  prices. 
The  flock  in  Medina  county,  Ohio,  sold  at  an  a^p«rage  of 
about  $9  i>er  head,  and  the  home  flock  averaged  over  $7 
per  head.  For  the  pro<luction  of  wool  for  the  finest 
cloths,  these  sheep  are  highly  valuable,  and  if  properly 
managed,  will  yield  good  profits  to  the  owners. 

Franklin  Colleoe,   near  Nashville,   Tennesssee 

We  hare  before  spoken  of  this  institution^  and  it  now  af- 


fords us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  necesnry  buildingi, 
and  all  the  arrangements,  are  so  far  completed,  that  it 
will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  first  session  will 
be  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  under 
the  charge  of  T.  Fanning,  President,  assisted  by  able 
Professors  in  the  different  departments.  A  more  exleD(i^l 
notice  of  the  institution  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

Stock  for  the  Oenesee  Valley. — Mr.  T.  H.  Hy- 
att, of  Rochester,  lately  purchased  of  Mr.  Bfwent,  of 
this  city,  from  Durhams,  via. — one  cow  **  Viciorla,"'  a 
yearling  heifer,  the  bull  calf  which  received  the  fiist 
premium,  and  the  heifer  calf  which  received  the  second 
premium  on  Durhams  at  the  late  Show  at  Poughkee|tsie. 
Mr.  H.  also  purchased  of  Mkssrs.  Cornlsg  k  S«tham, 
a  pair  of  yearling  Herefords — a  bull  and  heifer.  They 
are  of  prime  blood,  and  will  give  the  fanners  of  the  rich 
district  where  they  are  to  be  kept,  an  opportunity  of  ei- 
ti mating  their  quaiitiej  in  comparison  with  other  noted 
breeds. 

Notice  to  County  Ag.  SociETiEs.-rWe  are  requesletl 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  County 
Ag.  Societies  of  the  State  to  the  4th  secijon  of  the  <'  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,''  psssed  1841,  or 
that  part  which,  is  in  these  Words:  "And  the  said  Presi- 
dents of  the  several  County  Agricultural  Societies,  ihali 
annually  transmit  in  the  month  of  December,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  New-York  Slate  Agricultunil 
Society,  all  such  reports  or  returns  as  they  are  required 
to  demand  and  receive  from  applicants  for  preminDis,  to- 
gether with  an  abstract  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
year.*'  Attention  to  this  provision  is  deemed  important, 
that  the  State  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  its  expendi- 
tures, in  the  embodying  of  the  information iotende<J  lobe 
so  collected,  in  the  annual  Report  of  the  SUte  Society  to 
the  Legislature. 

South- Western  Farmer. — This  is  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Raymond,  Iklississippi,  devoteil  to  agriculture, 
general  intelligence,  &c.,  edited  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Phiuifs 
and  N .  G.  North,  Esq.  It  has  been  in  existence  about 
three  years,  has  been  ^^^Y  conducted,  and  is  altogether  a 
pa|>er  ¥reil  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  south-western 
public'  The  next  volume  is  to  be  published  in  octavo 
form,  at  $3  per  year.    Success  to  IL 

New -Castle  County  (Del.)  Ao.  Society.— We  have 
received  a  pamphlet  containing  the  transactions  of  thii 
Society  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Wilmington,  on  the 
1 1th  and  l2th  of  September,  1844,  together  with  the  ad- 
dress delivered  on  the  occasion  by  John  S.  SKiNNEB.Esq. 
The  reports  of  the  various  committees  show  thai  there 
was  a  good  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  agricultural  impl^ents,  neat  cattle  of  all 
descriptions,  horses,  sheep,  and  stUne.  In  sdUilios  to 
the  departments  of  the  exhibition  mentioned,  there  w^ 
a  plowing-match  and  trial  of  plows.  The  centre  draft 
plow  of  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears,  received  the  prefer- 
ence at  the  match.  A  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
NMm.  Webb  for  a  sample  of  20  lbs.  of  coro-ftalk  wfsr, 
which  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  It,  say  was-- 
"  well  grained,  anl  a  handsome  light  brown  color,  afford- 
ing evidence  that  this  mannfaetore  is  progrssnsj  sm 
<»proiriisg.»  Mr,  Skinner's  address,  was  a  very  spirited 
antl  excellent  production,  well  calculated  to  sncouisfe 
the  agriculturist  in  his  career  of  improvement,  and  to  is- 
iluce  him  to  Uke  the  Aigh  ftaml  which  justly  belos^s  to 
him,  in  his  social  rikI  political  relations. 

Agricultural  Survey ;of  Haiiiltox  County,  Ohio. 
—We  learn  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hamilton  co. 
O.,  have  appointed  A.  Randall,  editor  of  the  "  Plow- 
Boy,"  and  Chas.  Whittlesey,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  geological  corps  of  that  state,  to  make  sn  Agri- 
cultural Survey  of  the  county .  The  work  has  been  some- 
time in  progress,  and  the  ctflKmissioners  expect  to  be 
able  to  publish  their  report  soon  after  the  first  of  JV*'^ 
next  The  survey  is  conducted  with  great  minuteoess. 
The  commissioners  proceed  from  farm  to  farm,  collect- 
ing the  details  of  every  man's  pi-acticc  and  roanagemcni, 
and  the  matter  so  gathered,  will  constitute  the  basis  oi 
their  report.  In  their  Circular,  the  Commissioners  say: 
«<  with  tlie  facU  we  expect  to  procure  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  give  not  thtorUt  bat  nsiii^f,— we  shall  thus  givo 
to  every  fisrraer  the  ex^srisiKt  of  eveiy  other  farmer,  «»• 
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gtftd  upon  Uie  same  crop8>  in  the  same  agrlcultiu-al  re- 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  judictous  moile  of  con - 
doetia^  taeh  a  survey,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  i!  will 
prore  hi|fhJy  asefiil. 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


PcvraiNS. — ^Mr.  L.  IXirand  informs  us  that  he  raised 
fbe  past  season,  eleven  large  cart  loads  of  pumpkins,  from 
■boot  three  acres  of  com  ground.  The  pumpkins  were 
planted  one  seed  in  a  place,  about  the  first  of  June,  in 
aboat  every  Chinl  hill  of  every  third  row  of  com.  The 
^roood  was  well  manared  with  long  stable  manure.  The 
con  erop  was  good.  Mr.  Durand  mentions  that  the  lit- 
Ua  itriped  bug,  {QaUruea  vUtota,  of  Dr.  Harris,)  which 
is  often  lo  destructive  to  ipines,  has  not  been  seen  in*  his 
neifhborliood,  the  past  season.  We  are  also  informed 
(hst  in  tome  parts  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  remarkable 
diastppcsruiee  of  that  insect  has  been  observed.  The 
cnfcoUo  las  almost  totally  vanished  from  the  eastem  sec- 
tkn  of  that  Stale.  No  cause  for  their  sudden  exit  is 
knowa.  The  periodical  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  ioieets,  is  sometimes  strange  and  unaccountable.  Mr. 
Dnnnd  also  says  he  has  not  seen  any  of  the  large  black 
pmapkin  or  squash  bogs,  {Coma  tritpUj)  the  past  sea. 
SOB.  We  do  not  know  that  this  insect  has  been  general- 
ly lesi  common  this  season  than  usual.  Mr.  Durand  says 
he  "sever  coald  see  that  these  bugs  eat  either  the  stalk 
or  vine.**  They  certainly  do  eat  both.  When  squashes 
or  pampkins  are  but  just  out  of  the  ground,  and  have  on- 
ly two  leaves,  (seed  leaves,  as  they  are  called,)  the  black 
or  brown  bog  screens  ItsofX  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  feeds  on  the  stalk  near  the  ground.  At  this  temler 
stsge  of  the  plant,  the  punctures  of  the  insect  soon  de- 
stroy  it.  As  Mr.  D.  suggests,  the  use  of  ground  plaster, 
seattcred  on  the  leaves,  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  off  the 
bugs. 

Bostz  Mills. — ^We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Peter  Eastwood,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  mill  for  grinding  bones.  He  states 
that  he  has  hail  much  experience  in  England  in  building 
neb  mills— that  he  is  by  trade  a  mill-wright,  and  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  ground  bones  both  for  his  own  use,' 
sod  lor  sale — and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  application 
of  booes  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  different  quan- 
tities required,  Itc.  Should  any  person  be  disposed  to 
eagage  Mr.  Eastwood  for  the  erection  of  a  bone-mill,  a 
letter  would  reach  him,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Ander- 
lonKeese,  Keeseville,  N.  T. 

BoKBABA  Ci4>vz]i. — Mr.  Jos.  A.  Badger,  of  Fabius^ 
Onondaga  eooBty,  N.  Y.,  makes  some  inquiries  about  the 
Bokhaiaelovor,  to  which  we  reply,  that  it  is  ascertained 
to  be  aoChing  more  than  common  melilol,  (sweet  clo- 
ver,) or  a  apeeies  so  nearly  resembling  it  that  the  diffcr- 
eoQs  is  sesreely  pereeptible.  We  are  not  aware  that  it 
potiesies  any  Tillable  properties  as  food  for  stock. 
It  is  soasetiBies  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  sage  in  sea- 
looiag  cheese,  and  it  makes  excellent  pasture  for  buf. 

I.vqvniT*.-fiTKAw  CuTTX«. — ^Mr.  Alexanoea  Lskds, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  asks  as  «  which  is  the  best  com- 
ittlk  cotter'?"  He  says— «  By  the  best,  I  mean  the  one 
vbieh  ia  most  likely  to  keep  in  good  order;  to  do  the 
iKM.work  in  a  certain  lime  by  the  same  power;  the  ea- 
licit  to  work  by  hand,  and  the  cheapest  as  to  price.'' 

Wm.  Rovey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufactures  a  nia- 
cliiDe  wbieh  is  very  popular.  For  cutting  hay  or  straw, 
it  it  hy  BBSBy  thought  superior  to  any  other.  He  recei- 
▼eilthe  first  premium  at  the  New- York  State  Show  this 
rnr,  sod  also  that  of  the  Mass.  State  Ag.  Soc.  We  think 
tbe  price  of  this  machine  is  $25.  We  noticed  a  maehio'^ 
It  (he  Poaghkeepsbie  Show  which  we  thought  particu- 
larly jrell  adapted  to  cutting  com-stalks,  offered  by  Thos. 
P.  Tbome,  Fishkill.  It  received  one  of  the  premiums. 
Th«  pHee  of  this  machine  is  $25.  Another  quite  simple 
AB(1  effective  machine  was  offered  by  J.  0.  Conldin, 
I'eebtkill.     Its  price  is  $18. 

Mr.  Leeds  also  further  inqni res— ."Will  you  also  inform 
M  if  it  is  belter  to  cot  hay  for  cattle,  or  to  feed  it  out  un- 
^ '  Farmers  here  dbpend  much  upon  the  hay  from  the 
vild  gnss  of  neigbborinf  marshes,  there  not  being  much 


■ 

T*i«io(hy  or  clover  raised,  and  the  cattle  waste  nearly  if 
not  quite  one  quarter  of  this  wild  hay.*' 

On  this  subject,  our  correspondent  will  find  a  valuable 
article  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  at  page 
18.  In  relation  to  the  wild  grass  he  speaks  of,  his  cattle 
would  probably  eat  it  belter  if  cut,  and  especially  if  a 
small  quantity  of  bran,  shorts  or  meal  was  mixed  with 
the  chs[ff.  There  is  unquestionably  a  saving  of  fodder^ 
whether  it  be  hay,  straw  or  corn-stalks,  b>  cutting,  but 
the  economy  of  the  operation. must  depend  on  the  com- 
parative price  of  hay  and  labor. 

Wives  and  Daughters. — Our  correspondent  "  L— ,*> 
of  Michigan,  strongly  recommends  the  £nglish  practice 
of  all  hands,  men,  women  and  children,  joining  in  the  la- 
bors of  the  harvest  field.  We  have  not  room  for  the  ar- 
ticle at  length,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  extract  from 
Thomson's  seasons,  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  harvest 
scene,  and  even,  did  space  allow,  we  fear  that  L.'s  re- 
marks would  find  but  little  favor.  We  give  a  brief  ex- 
tract: "  At  the  present  time,  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  harvest  work  is  done  by  male  and  female  reap- 
ers in  about  equal  numbers;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  (he  lair  «laughters  of  Columbia,  would  imitate  their 
European  sisters  as  much  in  the  harvest  field  as  they  do 
in  the  toilet  It  would  invigorate  their  constitutions,  im- 
prove their  appearance,  and  add  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and  Instead  of  having  the  appearance  of 
factory  girls,  they  would  resen^ble  the  picture  of  rural 
beauty,  so  graphically  drawn  by  Walter  Scott  in  hit  La- 
dy of  the  Lake : 

Whst  tfao' the  son  with  ardent  frown 

Had  slightly  ting*d  her  check  with  brown  1  '  ' 

What  iho*  upon  ner  speech  there  huitg 

The  accenrof  a  mountain  tongue  1 

A  foot  more  light,  a  si^p  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  tieath  ttowen  brush'd  the  dew." 

Raising  Cloveb. — ^Mr.  Henry  Bremen,  of  Enfield, 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  thinks  the  raising  of  elofer 
seed  is  very  profitable.  At  four  dollars  a  bushel,  he 
thinks  it  affords  a  better  profit  than  any  kind  of  grain. 
His  mode  of  raising  seed  from  the  large  kind  of  clover,  is 
to  pasture  it  till  the  12th  or  15tli  of  June,  then  sow  on 
some  plaster,  and  mow  as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  it  is 
ripe.  He  says  by  mowing  it  thus  early,  more  seed  is  gOt 
than  if  it  siood  till  fully  ripe;  because  in  the  latter  state, 
a  quarter  of  the  seed  is  lost  in  gathering.  For  the  unall 
kind  of  clover,  mow  from  the  S)th  to  the  24th  of  June; 
plaster  immediately  after  the  hay  is  off.  Tho  second 
growth  will  give  good  seed.  It  is  common  for  many  far. 
mers  lo  gather  their  clover  seed  early,  and  sow  the  sod 
with  wheat  the  same  fall,  and  in  most  cases,  it  is  the  best 
fallow  we  have  for  wheat,  leaving  the  ground  in  fine  con^ 
dition  for  wheat,  and  affording  much  vegeUble  matter  t» 
plow  under. 

N.  Y.  STATE  AO.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  will  be  held  at 
the  Society's  Rooms  in  this  city,  on  Wednesilay,  the  I5Q|  - 
of  January  next,  at  10  o'clock.  Applicants  for  premiums 
on  farm  crops.  Experiments,  Essays,  fcc,  are  reminded 
that  their  statements  must  be  forwarded  to  the  ReconUng 
Secretary,  Albany,  on  or  before  the  first  of  January* 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  agriculture  is  evidently  im-  ' 
proving  in  this  province.  In  the  Halifax  Morning  Pott, 
we  have  accounts  of  several  exhibitions  which  have  been 
held  during  the  |>ast  fall,  evincing  a  spirit  and  enterprise 
highly  creditable  to  the  formers  of  that  country.  The 
Cattle  Show  of  the  Kings  County  Ag.  Society,  which 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  September,  was- well  attended 

many  fine  animals  were  exhibited,  and  more  than  ^100 

were  distributed  in  prizes.  We  trust  our*Nova  Scotia 
brethren  will  persevere  in  the  good  cause  which  they 
seem  to  have  commenced  with  so  much  seal,  and  send 
us  another  aceonnt  of  their  progress. 

He  who  masten  his  passions  conquers  his  greater 
enemy.  Mature  deliberation  it  always  better  than  hai^ 
decision* 
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^foreign   CarresfKntbtnce.  . 

MR.  NORTON'S  LETTERS— No.  V. 


Lab.  of  Ac.  Chemistry  ARoocistlon,  } 
Edinburgh,  8ept.  24,  1844      \ 

Messrs.  Editors — ^In  (he  August  number  of  the  Culti- 
Ttlor  I  noticed  a  paragraph,  attributing  much  value  to 
horn  piths  as  a  manure.  It  espeeiaiJy  intei-csteil  me,  as 
I  have  lately  mailc  an  analysis  of  these  piths,  or  flints,  as 
Ihey  are  called  in  this  ctiuntry.  They  are  sold  in  this  ci- 
ty for  $4  a  ton,  and  are  shipped  to  Manchester  and  else 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  making  size  for  calicoes.  "The 
specimen  analyzed  by  myself  was  sent  to  the  Laboratory 
by  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  know  its  agricultural  va- 
lue.    The  result  was  as  follows: 

Water ' lO'Sl 

Orc>uiicmHttcr,  fnt,  gelaiiae,  tte. S5-84 

▲fth— consisting  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  46- 14,  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  7-71, 68  65 

100-00 
We  thus  have  in  these  horn  flints  a  most  powerful  ma- 
nure, both  as  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  coustituents, 
f^lly  equal  to  bones.  In  Ens;land  such  manures  are  not 
suflered  « to  lie  on  the  hill  sides''  and  **  manure  the  air.'' 
Bones,  as  containing  nearly  every  substance  requiretl  for 
tlie  growth  of  crops,  have  now  an  undisputed  place 
among  the  very  first  of  fertilizers.  They  are  brought 
here  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  our  shame  it 
k  a  tact  that  English  agents  are  purchasing  them  in  (he 
United  States.  You  may  truly  ask  «  what  is  the  use  of 
importing  guano,  or  buying  poudrette,'*' when  we  are 
neglecting  a  manure,  nearly  equal  in  its  immediate  effects 
to  either  of  them,  and  fiir  more  permanent. 

The  price  of  bones  in  this  country  is  from  £5  to  £6  per 
ton.  When  buried  whole,  they  remain  for  a  long  time 
almost  >]nchanged  in  appearance,  but  nevertheless  aflford 
a  constant  though  limited  supply  of  nourishment  to  the 
crops.  As  they  are  generally  applieil  in  the  crushed 
state,  the  effect  is  more  striking  and  immediate.  Even 
then,  it  it  permanent  and  ha»  been  known  to  last  for  30 
years.  It  has  been  a  disputeil  point,  whether  the  fertili- 
sing action  of  bones  is  due  to  the  organic  or  inorganic 
part.  Some  celebrated  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to 
ascribe  it  wholly  to  the  phosphates  of  the  latter,  but  we 
know  that  the  gelatine  or  glue  of  the  former  is  also  a  ve- 
ry powerful  manure,  and  that  even  at  the  end  of  many 
years,  a  portion  of  it  still  it  reUined  In  the  bone,  practi- 
ClUy  refuting  those  who  have  founded  their  arguments 
npon  its  perishability.  It  it  far  safer  to  conclude  that 
both  portions  have  their  appropriate  action  and  that  both 
are  necessary. 

The  horn  flints  cannot  well  be  crushed  in  a  bone  mill 
as  from  their  softness  they  clog  the  mill.  They  may 
liowever  be  with  much  advantage  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mixture,  of  sulphuric  acid  with  bones,  has 
within  a  few  years  come  into  use  in  (his  country,  and  it 
one  of  the  beautiful  reiults  of  science  applieil  to  agricul- 
ture. Prof.  Johnston  has  furnished  me  with  some  state- 
ments upon  this  subject,  from  which  I  will  quote,  as  facts 
are  worth  far  more  than  words  to  ;he  farmer.  Mr.  Bell, 
flie  farm  steward  at  Gordon  CasUe,  conducted  experiments 
in  four  different  ways: 

1 .  One  Imperial  acre  manured  with  8  bushels  ^nes  ami 
J4  onbic  yards  farm  yard  duag  at  £3,  produced  12  tons  of 
tumeps. 

2.  One  do.  manured  With  2  cwt.  91  lbs.  guano,  and  14 
cubic  yards  (krm  yanl  dung  at  £1  17*.  4J.  produced  11 
tons  4  cwt. 

3.  One  ilo..  manured  with  16  bushels  of  bones,  at  £1 
16».  produced  11  tons.  ^ 

4.  One  do.  manured  with  83  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  and  2 
butheU  bone  dust,  mixed  with  700gallont  water,  at  lis. 
W.  produceil  12  tont  4  cwt.  >      **•• 

ii^^'Af^?""''"'*^?'^'***'  ^'*'''*  *  »imnar  result.    In  his 
field  of  2    acres  of  mmei»s,  13  were  sown  with  fium  yard 

^m*  "1       "* '""  *^*'  "^*  sulphuric  acid.     20  carl  loads 
cf  the  dung  were  applied  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  £2  lOt 
Of  bj,ne.  4  buahel.  and  milphurie  acid  96  lbs  per  ac^e,  Si 
•uxture  largely  UUutad  with  wat«ri  Uie  reaSt  waii 


Sulphuric  acid  and  bones  at  £1  per  acre,  produced  12 
tons  3  cwt.  80  lbs. 

Farm  yartl  manure  at  £2  lOt.  per  acre,  produced  10  ton 
17  cwt.  104  lbs. 

Mr.  Mc William  of  the  Sherif&ton  farm  in  Morayshire 
has  furnished  a  report  of  19  experiments  made  od  30 
acres  of  tumeps,  which  all  go  to  prove,  as  instances  above, 
the  very  great  value  and  economy  of  ihit  application. 

The  bet(  method  of  preparation  it  to  dissolve  thebonei 
in  acid  so  weakened  by  water  that  it  will  not  char  tbem. 
When  they  ar^  completely  dissolved  it  is  ready  for  on. 
Those  experiments  teem  to  have  been  most  succenfol 
when  the  tolution  of  bones  thus  prepared  wu  very  largelj 
diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  make  it  nearly  tssielen.  It 
is  applied  by  means  of  carts  contrived  for  the  parpo^e. 
It  would  be  lets  ex  pensive,  if  instead  of  diluting  with  wa- 
'er  the  soluiion  were  taken  up  by  peat  or  tome  other  ab- 
sorbent and  sown  by  band — the  imwudiat§  effect,  however 
would  not  be  as  great. 

Sulphuric  acid  alone  has  been  found  to  exercise  the 
same  beneficial  action  npoo  clover,  that  attends  the  bk 
of  gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  it  is  therefore  with  ev- 
ery  prospect  of  benefit  that  this  mixture,  containing;  not 
only  (he  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime,  but  the  other  aib- 
stances  which  plants  most  need,  might  in  such  a  diluted 
state  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  clover  and  all  those 
crops  upon  which  gyptum  has  been  fbund  to  produce  i 
good  efil^t.  Of  course  the  first  trials  should  be  made  cao- 
tiously,  and  in  small  quantities. 

As  In  a  former  letter  I  wrote  at  some  length  of  gioDOs,! 
may  mention  that  I  have  reeentl  v  examined  a  specimen  of 
an  artificial  guano,  known  as  Potter's  Guano.  It  hu  bees 
sold  somewhat  extensively,  and  he  professes  to  adapt  iti 
composition  to  vsrioos  soils.  A  former  specinieD  ana- 
lyzed here  containeil30  per  cent  of  saAil,and  thit  wasKot 
to  ascertain  if  similar  fraud  had  been  practiced.  Uy 
result  shows  that  he  has  been  a  little  more  eauiiooi  ia 
this  instance. 

Watery UM 

Organic  matter, n» 

Portion  soluble  in  water,  consisting  cbieflf  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  common  salt  and  gypsum, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  and  ammonia* 

cal  salts, *•  40-41 

Phosphate  and  carb  of  lin>e, n-^l 

Coarse  sand  with  bits  of  gypsum, 1S06 

mm 

There  it  much  here  that  is  raluable,  but  the  pradeot 
farmer  would  think  twice  before  he  paid  $15  or$20atoa 
for  a  manure  containing  30  per  cent  of  ssnd  tad  water. 
A  microscopic  examination  showed  it  to  oontam  woolen 
clippings,  seeds,  horn  shavings,  bits  of  sticks,  leaves  and 
weeds,  sand,  small  stones,  pieces  at  gypsan  sod  several 
kinds  of  salts. 

A  specimen  of  an  adulterated  goano  has  also  lately 
been  examined  here.  It  eonthined  about  40  per  cent  of 
gypsum  to  25  of  water  ami  sand.  Tbero  was  alio  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  some  finely  powdered  material,  probsUycoal 
ashes,  mingled  with  it  to  gire  the  proper  eolor.  Thisa 
the  first  inatanee  of  ailnheration  that  has  come  under  our 
notice.  This  laboratory  has  been  a  terror  to  evil  doen 
throughovt  Scotland. 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  examination  in  Glasgow 
of  some  boys  from  the  Lame  school.  A  letter  received 
from  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  states  that  the  effect  had  been  won- 
derful, spreading  throngh  all  Ireland.  Repeated  appliea- 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  commissioners  of  schools  to 
establish  similar  institutions.  The  number  of  applicanU 
for  admission  to  (he  Lame  school  has  much  increased,  and 
they  have  been  thronged  with  visiters.  Mr.Colmanhai 
been  therewith  Dr.  Daubeny. 

The  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  held  their  annoal  meet- 
ing here,  a  few  days  sinee.  Prof.  Johnston  delivered 
two  most  admirable  lectures  of  which  I  send  a  re|iort. 
They  were  received  with  great  interest,  wi(h  even  en- 
(husiasm.  Spiriteil  resolutions  were  passetl,  and  the  whole 
body  dispersed  to  (he  various  parts  of  Scotland,  determin- 
ed to  introduce  agricultural  instrucdon  into  all  tlie  prima- 
ry schools. 

Teiy  truly  yours, 

JOKK  P.  NOITOX- 
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LSTTEBS  FROM  MR.  MITCHILL—No.  I. 


_^  Liverpool^  Engiand,  Nov.  4, 1844. 

LVTHIB  TVCXBB,  EkJ. 

DcA.mSxB — A  month  ag^,  and  T  was  In  Albany,  and 
rode  with  your  hospitable  friend  Bement,  to  look  up  his 
Three  Hills  and  fine  cattle,  and  then  ran  down  your  ri- 
Ter,  looking  either  side,  and  seeing  much.  Now,  here  I 
am,  and  a  moment  ago,  in  the  street,  a  woman  (will  you 
believe  it  ?)  was  gathering  with  her  bare  hands,  into  her 
apnm,  the  fresh  dung  from  the  horses.  What  a  change ! 
Attend  me  a  short  walk  into  the  countr>',  and  you  shall 
•ee  it  more  strlkiBgly.  First,  the  universal  greenness, 
iuslcs  and  tempts  you,  if  subject  to  such  impulses,  to 
Affow op  your  bamft  and  exclaim,  «  beautiful!"  There 
sre  BO  crooked  fences — ^there  are  no  tottling  walls;  but 
beside  the  pleasantly  winding  and  McAdamized  road,  are 
feocesof  hewn  alone,  laid  in-  mortar,  and  finished  with 
coping.  Back  of  them  run  the  various  hedges  to  every 
point  of  compass,  Tarying  the  brightness  of  the  meailow, 
with  bandr«ds  of  brown  brushy  lines.  Nor  should  I  for- 
get Ibe  trees,  though  bare,  which  belt  around  each  large 
sodomre,  and  in  the  back  ground  interweave,  seeming- 
ly, into  a  forest  hedge,  over  which,  however,  peeps 
some  tail  gable  end,  or  jkirret  or  chimney  top.  For  these 
BoUett  stone  houses,  with  vine  or  ivy  clambering  over 
tbtsi  by  the  roadside,  do  not  contain  Che  land  owners. 
&e9  now,  at  our  right,  the  hedges  and  shrubbery  and 
srcei  sre  thickening,  and  a  black  smoke  is  soaring  above 
fben,  and  a  diamond  window  and  a  porch,  and  beds  of 
loveis  and  laurel  trees  and  gravel  walks,  and  an  elegant 
galevay,  and  now  a  «  fine  old  English  gentleman's"  house 
ii  in  plain  sight,  which  means  thai  a  rich  merchant  of 
Liverpool  bought  the  place  in  view,  employed  a  man  of 
tela  to  arrange  mattera,  and  from  it  he  ritlea  in  the  mor- 
Bing,  in  a  carriage  aomewhat  like  our  old  faahioned  ba- 
roQcbe,  only  a  deal  heavier,  and  to.  it  again  at  night.  We 
are  tempted  to  aCroU  through  the  unlatched  gate,  along 
tbc  pravel  way,  and  to  the  Aeld  beyond,  whaM  we  aee 
aome  beanttful  Southdowns  feeding;  but  the  «  Notice— 
trespaaaers  on  these  grounda,  will  be  apprehended"— Me- 
ters n%  and  we  paaa  on. 

Opponte,  fiuther  along,  are  the  laborers  harrowing, 
oac  leading  the  horses,  geared  ttrndtm;  the  other  swing- 
big  Ibe  hanow  by  eords,  it  being  wholly  of  Iron,  and  in 
ibras  parts  with  hinges — perhaps  50  teeth.    The  seed  is 
bsilcy.    The  field  ia  thrown  into  lands  a  rod  wi4le,diYi* 
M  by  water  furrows  ■tratght  as  an  arrow.    The  soil,  a 
li^  e!^r  loam,  which  the  plow  and  harrow  do  not  fiiil  to 
palvcriae.    The  plow  is  (rf  long  beam,  Tery  long  han- 
diea,  eoolter  n^ing  on  noae,  and  share  carved  ander  in 
Iroal,  alaaoat  Joining  the  land-aide — this  I  aoppoee,  to  les- 
sen draoghL    Other  plows  I  aee  of  cast  iron  wholly.  Ob- 
Jaets  of  intereat  thieken  as  I  paaa  on — yonder  in  the  field 
ii  a  (Toap  of  cattle,  and  a  soore  or  more  of  Southdowna, 
which  the  boy  tells  me  belong  to  the  butchers— and  fur- 
tbcr,  that  most  of  the  fieltls  passed,  are  rented  by  them. 
I  cannot  learn  the  rent,  but  jump  the  wall,  and  venture 
spon  a  look;  the  eattle  are  iadilTerently  formed,  parti-co- 
lored, and  rough  haired,  but  in  good  flesh,  and  good  aixe. 
The  aheep  are  the  beautiea;  rampant  as  blooMi  horses, 
sad  ileek  as  fierkshires;  live  weight,  I  should  Judge 
about  150  lbs.  average.    They  were  beauties.    As  we 
Mroll  back  into  the  road,  we  see  «  £10  reward,"  for  a 
reil  cow,  offered  by  the  Butcher's  Provident  Society.  At 
the  great  sign-post,  pointing  to  Warnslred,  to  Woolton, 
and  to  Walton,  over  the  wall,  are  being  dug  a  fine  cr«)p 
of  potatoes  of  4  acres,  planted  in  driUa,  and  turning  per- 
haps 400  bushels  to  the. acre.    Twenty-eight  bands,  (I 
eoonted  them,)  are  at  work,  all  with  a  tool  resembling 
oar  dung  fork,  with  shorter  ami  broader  tines.     The  lops 
are  nearly   green,  and  thrown   in  heaps   for  manure. 
Monfiroua  heapa  of  compoat  arrest  the  attention  in  almost 
cTcry  field,  of  marl,  ashes,  street  dung,  &c.     A  stranger 
ii  very  much  struck  wilh  the  black  appearance  of  the 
Irees—acarcely  recognizing  an  individual  specimen — buf 
remembering  the  clouds  of  smoke  are  deluging  the  air 
fran  the  great  city  behind, the  wonder  vanishes;  I  as  yet 
lecQgttize  only  the  poplar,  the  elm,  the  maple,  (English) 
the  oak  and  Bcoleh  fir.    In  choice  collections  I  see  the 
American  lavel,  (a  beautlfta  riirob,)  and  the  variegated  | 


laurel.  Never  can  I  cease  admiring  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  road;  ever  bringing  up  onlooked  for  objects  of 
attention.  In  the  distance,  for  Instance,  I  see  a  field  of 
dark  blue  green,  and  wonder  what  it  may  be ;  presently 
a  new  turn  brings  it  to  my  side,  and  peeping  through  the 
matted  hetlge,  I  see  as  fine  a  lot  of  ruta  bagas,  and  as 
fresh  as  were  your  Albany  ones  in  September.  These 
in  rows,  and  of  the  size  of  pint  bowls.  Ahead,  ardund  a 
bit  of  a  stone  cottage,  I  count  15  stacks  of  hay,  of  (say) 
10  tons  each,  all  nicely  thatched.  The  mode  is  in 
brief  this:  straw  is  laid  upon  outer  edges;  these  bound 
by  iar  strings  running  round,  fastebed  to  forked  sticks  m* 
ven  mto  t)ie  hay ;  afler  this,  another  layer  bound  over 
the  Jointure  in  same  way.  They  are  perfectly  tight,  ea- 
sily thatched,  and  neat  in  appearance.  Objects  fail  not, 
which  are  a  feast  to  Americkn  ey.e8,  the  whole  circaiC 
home,  wMch  I  reach  at  half  past  two;  tired,  but  gratifi- 
ed. There  are  walks  in  reserve,  and  marketa,  and  eights 
of  farm  implementa  and  farm  houses,  and  bams  and  hor- 
ses and  cattle,  &c.  &c.,  of  which  1  may  possibly  give  yon 
future  hint^.    Meantime,  I  remain  yours  truly. 

D.  6.   MiTCHSXX. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Hibemta  at  Boston,  we 
have  our  usual  files  of  foreign  papers  to  the  4th  of  Ko- 
vember,  from  which  we  compile  the  following: 

AMERICAN   PBOVISIONB  IN    ENGLAND. 

.From  a  letter  <*o»  th$  pretetU  itaie of  th$  Aiherkam 
provision  trade,'*  published  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
from  J.  amlC.  Kirkpatrick,  dated  Lfverpool,  Oct.  1844, 
we  condense  the  following. 

The  strong  prejudice  which  at  first  existed  against 
American  provisions,  and  for  which  there  was  good  rea- 
son, in  the  inferior  quality  of  the  earliest  arrivals,  has  been 
gratlually  removed,  as  shippers  have  learned  to  conform 
their  brands  to  the  wants  of  the  Engliah  market. 

B€^. — Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  secu- 
ring a  footing  in  the  British  markets  for  this  article,  ow- 
ing to  the  prejudice  which  the  inferior  diaracter  of  the 
first  ahipmenta  naturally  produced ;  but  the  impoHa  have 
been  latterly  of  better  quality.  The  Americans  may  have 
the  exdusire  supply  of  this  article,  if  they  will  avoid  the 
faults  in  cutting  and  packing  which  have  formerly  at- 
tached even  to  their  best  branda.  Complaint  ia  made  that 
aome  of  the  late  parcela  were  very  dark  in  color,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ,caused  by  a  bad  quality  of  salt,  or 
badly  seasoned  casks.  The  casks  have  generally  been 
made  too  large,  allowing  the  meat  to  roll  about  ;  they 
should  be  made  of  such  size  as  to  admit  the  required 
quantity  with  tight  packing,  leaving  room  for  a  good 
heaving  of  salt.  The  meat  too  has  often  been  most  ir- 
regularly meaaed,  the  pieces  being  of  very  unequal  sizes^ 
whereas  they  should  be  cut  as  nearly  as  poHSible  tf  lbs.j 
and  should  bie  cut  square  and  compact. 

Pork  has  had  leaa  diflleulty  In  finding  Its  way  faato  the 
English  market,  and  less  care  has  consequently  been  ta- 
|ken  by  curers  in  properly  packing  it.  *  The  position  of 
the  trade  is  therefore  about  the  same  that  it  has  been  for 
two  years  past;  but  it  is  capable  of  great  extension  if 
due  care  is  only  taken  to  suit  the  market.  Prime  m4*» 
pork  sliould  consist  of  50  pieces  of  4  lbs.  each,  from 
hogs  weighing  ] 60  to  to  200  lbs.,  every  psrt  being  packed 
except  the  head  and  legs.  It  is  Important  that  the  meat 
be  firm  and  well  fed,  and  free  from  the  oily  character 
which  American  pork  generally  posisessest  It  should 
remain  36  hours  after  being  tilled,  in  ortler  that  it  may 
become  quite  cold  and  firm,  before  it  is  packed* 

Cheese. — The  import  of  this  article  to  Liverpool  dn^ 
ring  the  past  twelve  months  was  somewhat  over  1,400 
tons;  while  the  steady  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
trade  gives  promise  of  a  much  extended  import  in  com- 
ing years.  The  general  quality  of  American  cheese 
shows  that  the  soil  of  the  United  Slates  is  well  suited  for' 
its  production,  and  which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  very  obvious  defects  qfmake,  which  have 
so  much' operated  agalnbt  its  more  extensive  introiluction 
nto  England,  should  not  be  reme«lied.  This  might  ea- 
sily be  accomplished  by  the  circulationof  proper  instruc- 
tions on  the  tattteel  among  the  Ihnners  in  theehcete-ma* 
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king  district!  tn  America.  Of  these  ilefecU,  the  principal 
arise  from  a  too  harried  manufacture,  anil  insufficient 
pressing,  which,  by  leaving  the  whey  in  the  cheese,  no! 
only  injures  tlie  flavor,  but  renders  it  more  liable  to  de- 
cay, while  the  same  cause  makf  s  it  open  and  porous,  a 
&ult  particularly  objectionable.  The  make  of  English 
cheese  has  never  been  equal  10  the  demand  of  this  coun- 
try; and  the  home  supplies  have,  consequently^  been  sup. 
plemente<l  by  large  yearly  imports  of' Dutch.  There  is 
now,  however,  every  prospect  of  the  required  supplies 
being  drawn  largely,  if  not  principally,  from  the  United 
Stales  Instead  of  Holland;  the  diminisliing  import  from 
the  one,  and  the  rapidly  Increasing  import  from  the  other, 
Already  indicating  such  a  change.  As  regards  the  form 
of  the  cheese,  it  u  desirable  that  they  be  made  of  less 
breadth  and  greater  depth  or  thlclcness,  which  would 
both  conform  them  nearly  to  the  appearanae  of  Che- 
shire, with  which  they  have  to  compete,  and  would  also 
flt  them  better  for  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  long 
•ea  voyage." 

'  WhMt  /<mr.— The  result  of  the  baryest  is  now  preUy 
veil  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  said  with  conAdence, 
with  regard  to  wheat,  the  great  suple  of  England,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  abunilant  harvest  reai>ed,  while 
the  excellence  of  the  quality  is  fully  equal  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  yield.  Oats  rank  next,  but  are  below 
«n  average.  Barley  and  beans,  in  consequence  of  the 
drouth,  were  a  very  short  crop.  The  almndancs  of  the 
wheat  crop  will,  however,  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
in  tfa«  other,  and  low  rates  for  tliat  article  at  least,  may 
Im  looked  for.  The  reduction  in  price  has  already  ad- 
vanced the  duty  to  Its  highest  point,  20  shillings  per  qr., 
and  at  which  it  is  likely  to  remain  through  the  winter,  so 
that  the  stock  of  United  States  flour  held  in  England,  and 
which  in  Liverpool  alone  amounU  to  140,000  barrels, 
must  remain  in  bond  till  next  summer  at  least,  with  the 
•xception  of  what  may  be  requiretl  for  export.  The  re- 
sult, so  far,  of  ^is  season's  importation  from  Canada, 
■hows  that  the  object,  contemplated  by  Peel's  corn-bill 
of  last  year  has  been  fully  secureil,  in  draveing  to  the  riper 
St.  Lawrence  a  coneideraUe  portion  of  the  produce  qf  the 
WeHem  Statee  of  America.  A  late  return  shows  that  the 
exports  from  Canada,  up  to  August  this  season,  were 
307,000  barrels  flour,  237,000  bushels  wheat— the  ex- 
ports to  the  same  period  of  last  season  having  been 
50,000  barrels  flour,  and  15,000  bushels  wheat. 

AoBict7LTURAi«  College. — An  Agricultural  College  is 
about  lo  be  opened  at  Leopardstown,  near  Dublin.  The 
farm  consisu  of  200  Irish  acres  of  land,  of  medium  qoal* 
ity.  The  terms  for  pupils  in  tfie  Agricultural  School 
will  be  £15  per  annum,  for  which  they  will  receive  a 
suitable  education;  they  will  be  engaged  one-half  of 
each  day  at  farm- work,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
best  practical  and  scientific  agriculturist  that  can  be  ob- 
laineti,  and  during  the  other  half  in  the  school,  over 
which  a  teacher  of  like  ability  will  preside. 

COMPAaATIVK  ADVANTAGES  OF  OXEIT  AND  HoKSES  XN 

VABN  woEK. — We  find  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  an  interesting  and  well  written  article 
on  this  subject,  by  James  Cowie,  from  which  we  gather 
the  following  items.    Mr.  Cowle's  oxen  are  put  to  work 
somewhat  older  than  horses,  and  he  thinks  they  are  not 
at  the  outset  so  able  for  steady  work ;  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  before  they  are 'four  years  old.    His  oxen  are 
principally  of  the  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire  breeits.    The 
peculiarities  in  their  figure  are,  a  small  head,  deep  chest, 
round  body  and  fthort  legs.     The  largest  sizes,  although 
frequently  selected  for  work,  are  not  considereil  the  most 
proper^    His  oxen  average  about  800  lbs.,  the  four  quar- 
ters, when  fattened.     When  much  heavier,  it  is  found 
they  want  activity  and  endurance,  and  their  feet,  from  the 
additional  weight,  are  more  apt  to  give  way.    In  regard 
to  the  work  performed  relatively  by  hoi-ses  and  oxen, 
Mr.  C.  says  that  except  in  frost,  when  land  cannot  be 
plowed,  the  amount  an«l  vklue  of  the  work  performed  by 
each  are  equal.    He  works  his  oxen  10  hours  a  day,  aj» 
steadily  all  tbe  year  over,. except  in  frost,  as  horses,  and 
they  ke^p  in  perfectly  good  condition.     In  regard  to  the 
relative  speed  of  oxen,  Mr.  C.  says — "  we  often  see  oxen 
going  very  slow  and  sluggardly  at  work.     When  well 
trained,  ami  of  a  pro|»er  breed  and  size,  they  will  step  out 


as  well  and  as  Cist  as  horses — mine  do  so.  At  a  late  ;)loir. 
ing  match  in  ihe  district,  where  upwards  of  70  piom 
starteil.  my  ox -team  was  the  second  off  the  field.'' 

In  regarti  to  improvements  in  husbamlry,  Mr.  Coiri« 
arives  the  following  striking  example.  He  says— "llie 
farm  which  I  occupy  has  been  tenanted  by  my  anceston 
for  many  generations.  At  the  Revolution,  my  grea( 
grandfather,  and  his  son,  for  many  years  afier  that,  em- 
ployed 12  working  horses,  and  28  working  oxen,  ooe- 
half  of  each  set  being  yokfid  to  one  plow.  I  now  work 
the  same  land  to  better  purpose,  I  presume,  with  six  hor- 
ses and  two  oxen." 

Indian  CoaN  in  England. — ^In  the  New  Farmers 
Journal,  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  A  Mso  0[ 
Kent,"  stales  that  ever  since  18^,  lie  has  sacceeded  ia 
growing  Indian  com,  ami  having  it  come  to  maturity.  Tbe 
kind  is  Cobbett*s  yeltow,  or  what  is  called  here,  Caoith 
Yellow  or  Yi^llow  Flint.  The  writer  says— « 1  am  tttie 
fhat  quantity  for  quantity,  com  is,  as  food  for  bond, 
equal  to  beans,  without  possessing  their  heating  pro^- 
ly;  for  pigs  and  poultry,  superior  to  the  very  best  barley; 
for  sheep,  very  superior  to  oats;  and  for  bollocks,  better, 
[  think,  than  any  thing,  oil  cake  excepted."  Greea  con 
for  the  lablej  he  recommends  highly;  but  hopes  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  £ngland  will  never  be  ot^liged  to  resort  to  tbe  use 
of  com  for  bread.  Corn,  as  a  general  crop,  can  never  bt 
grown  in  England ;  the  low  temperature  of  their  sasuiMr 

forbids  it. 

• 

Advantage  qf  keeping  manure  covered. — An  experlswat 
conducted  by  the  President  of  an  Agricultural  Society  is 
England,  shows  that  manure  which  was  kept  covered  by 
nine  inches  in  depth  with  earth,  so  that  no  evapoialioi 
escaped,  produced  four  barbels  more  of  graia  per  sere, 
than  the  same  quantity  and  kind  of  manure,  applied  to 
ihe  same  extent  and  quantity  of  land,  but  which  taatlUhi 
from  the  13th  Jan.  to  the  4th  of  April,  exposed  to  tbe 
weather. 

6aEAT*cROF  OF  BAaLXT.*-.A]i  English  paper  ssys  that 
John  Stokes,  Esq.  of  CuflTern,  has  produced  thisyesr,  from 
lialf  an  acre  of  ground,  45  Winchester,  bushels  of  cleso 
barley,  fit  for  the  market. 

Pabjsian  8TATisTf cs. — The  coDsamption  of  batefaen^ 
meat  in  Paris  during  the  month  of  September  last,  con- 
prised  6,759  oxen,  1,577  cows,  6,861  calves,  34,7l»7 
sheep;  being  a  diminution,  compared  with  themontbof 
September,  1843,  of  222  oxen,  1,143  calves,  and  3,356 
sheep.  The  ooaaiimption  of  botehen'  meat  in  Psris  do- 
ring  the  month  of  S^teaaber,  1843,  exhibited  a  similar 
proportionate  redaction  oompared  with  the  noodiof 
September,  1842,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  coa- 
sumption  of  biUefaeff*s  meat  in  Paris  is  gradually  dimin- 
ishing. 

Bess. — A  bee  hire,  which  was  opened  by  Swammer- 
dam,  was  fbund  to  contain  I  queen  bee,  33  males  or 
drones,  5,635  working  bees,  45  eggs,  and  150  tronns. 
Total  population,  5,864;  for  whose  accommodation  there 
were  3,392  wax  cells  for  the  ose  of  the  working  bees, 
62  eells  containing  bees'  bread,  ami  236  cells  in  which. 
honey  bait  been  deposited;  in  all,  3,620  cells.  From 
this  observation  it  may  be  presumed  the  hives  contain  5,000 
to  6,000  inhabitants,  amongst  which  there  is  only  one  fe- 
male, vis.,  the  queen  bee,  and  from  3,000  to  4,000  cells. 

Horticultural  Curiosity. — A  coriotis  device  was 
exhibited  at  the  Bristol  Horticultural  Society  last  week. 
It  was  a  donkey  carrying  an  old  woman  to  market  Oie 
animal  covered  with  a  kind  of  grass,  the  exact  color  ofs 
donkey's  coat,  and  the  rider  eompqs«d  entirely  of  vege- 
tables. . 

Sowirro  Wheat — Augnsf,  1843,  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  af  a  very  "gravelly  soil — in  a  hot  summer  produceJ 
but  little — was,  after  peas,  plowed  4  times  in  the  same 
day  with  six  horses,  15  inches  deep;  dibbled  with  wheat 
in  October,  produced  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels  3  pcclts  per 
per  acre  more  than  the  land  by  the  side  of  it,  plowed 
in  the  usual  way  fbr  wheat  5  inches  deep.  Straw  3  3-4 
cwt.  per  acre  more  than  the  adjoining  land  of  the  same 
measure  and  same  soil. 

The  Best  Russian  Horses. — The  Orloff  breed— the 
most  renowned  in  Russia,  especially  the  Orlolf  trottei*- 
are  veij  large  la  aizs!,  •ad  Iron  tbe  age  oi  one  year,  are 
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liamessed  to  Vi^ht  dedg^es,  and  never  alloweit  to  break 
trot;  to  thai  an  Orlofi*  trotter  has,  perhaps,  never  gallop- 
ed or  eantered  ainee  he  was  foaled;  and  thus,  having  lost 
all  instinct  Qf  the  pace,  if  a  wolf  were  at  his  heels,  woulil 
idll  trvt  away  from  it.  When  pat  to  their  utmost  speed, 
ihtwt  horses  therefore  trot  at  an  astonishing  pace. 

Hlsts  to  Lovxrsot  Flowers. — A  mbst  beautiful  and 
easily  attained  show  of  evergreens  in  winter  may  be  haii 
by  a  very  simple  plan,  whic)i  has  been  found  to  answer 
remarinbly  well  on  a  small  scale.  If  geranium  branches 
are  taken  from  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees  just  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  cut  as  for  slips,  and  immersed  in  soap  and 
water,  they  wtl),  after  droop in^or  a  few  days,  shed  their 
leaves,  put  forth  fresh  ones,  and  continue  in  the  finest  vi- 
^r  z\\  the  winter.  By  placing  a  number  of  bottles  thus 
filled  in  flower  baskets,  with  moss  to  conceal  the  bottles, 
a  show  of  evergreens  is  easily  ensured  for  a  whole  sea- 
aon.    They  require  no  fresh  water. 


N^W  BOOKS. 

DowNnrG'8  Landscape  Gardening. — ^We  hail  with 
pleasure  the  new  edition  of  this  elegant  work,  which  has 
jait  been  issaed  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New-York.  Such 
had  been  the  demand  for  this  work,  that  not  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  had  been  for  sale  for  months  past ;  and 
we  anticipate  a  moch  more  rapid  sale  for  this  new  edi- 
tioD,  a  large  part  of  the  first  portion  of  which  has  been 
re-written,  moch  new  matter  added,  the  whole  revised^ 
aoil  newly  and  more  copiously  illustrated  from  examples 
BOW  existing  in  our  own  country.  The  Illustrations  are 
admirable,  both  in  the  drawing  and  engraving,  and  the 
work  is,  altogether,  got  up  in  a  style  to  compare  well 
with  the  best  English  books.  This  Treatise  is  justly  re- 
[^inkd  as  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  it  has  already  ef- 
fected ao  immenBe  good  by  inspiring  a  correct  taste  for 
rural  imprOTement,  the  evidences  of  which  are  not  un- 
freqoeat  thronghOttt  the  land. 

"The  Fmurrs  and  Fruit  Tress  or  America.'^ — 
Hits  new  work,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  advertised  to 
lure  appeared  some  time  since,  has  been  delayed,  as  wo 
are  faifomieit  by  Che  AnOior,  that  he  might  have  the  be- 
nefits of  the  fmits  of  the  present  season  to  enable  him  to 
tetf  additioDal  Tarietles  and  to  setjtle  sone  doubtful  points. 
It  will  be  issoed  daring  the  coming  winter. 

Amcricaji  Poulterer's  Oohpanion  :  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Breeding,  Bearing,  EnKening,  and  General 
MasagenMiit  of  the  varioag  Species  of  Dome^ic  Poultry, 
with  IllastratioBs  and  Poitndts  of  Fowls,  ^ken  from 
Lite:  by  O.  N.  Bemxnt.  This  work,  the  most  complete 
of  the  )d»l  yet  pabiished  in  this  country,  has  just  been 
isBBcdby  Saxton  &  Miles^  205  Broadway,  Mew- York. 
It  enbiases  3^  page*,  18  mo.,  is  beautifully  prrated,  and 
contains  Biany  engravings  illustrating  the  characteristics 
of  the  diflercnt  species  uhI  varieties,  and  exhibiting  the 
nost  approved  plans  of  buildings  nod  other  neeessary  ap  • 
portcnanees  to  the  sneoessful  management  of  poultry.  As 
a  worit  of  prectleej  value,  and  eontaining  much  informa- 
tioo  on  all  branches  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates, we 
hare  no  doubt  it  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  highly  pria- 
cil  by  the  American  public.  When  we  have  had  an  op- 
portuiiity  to  examine  it  more  minutely,  we  shall  give  it 
a  more  extended  notice. 

loRNSTON'a  Lsctvxss  on  the  Applications  or 
Chemistbt  and  Geology  to  Agricultvee. — Among 
the  rariotts  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show  the 
praetical  relation  of  the  sciences  of  Chemisfry  and  Geo- 
logy to  Agriculture,  we  have  no  Iroowledge  of  any  which 
have  been  more  sncceaaful  than  those  of  Professor 
JoH5rrcN.  The  '<  Lectures,"  here  mentioned,  are  par- 
tkslarly  valuable  in  this  respect.  They  are  written  in 
as  exeeedingly  interesting  and  perspicuous  style,  no  sci- 
esUfie  terms  being  used,  or  philosophic  principles  re- 
ferred to,  that  are  not  fully  explained.  Professor  J.  in- 
forms us,  in  the  preface,  that  the  "  first  Part  of  the  Lec- 
tsres  was  addrened  to  a  society  of  practical  agricultu- 
n'l^s,  most  of  whom  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  leientifle  Chemistry  or  Geology.  They  commence, 
therefore,  with  the  discussion  of  those  elementary  prin- 
eiptcs  which  are  necessary  to  a'  proper  understanding  of 
taA  bnmch  of  the  sdbjeot*"    ^For  tbu  sake  of  dear 


ness,»  says  Professor  J.,  "  I  have,  in  the  following  pages, 
divided  the  subject  into  four|)arls — (he  stuily  of  each  pre- 
ceding p»rt  preparing  the  way  for  a  complete  understan- 
ding of  those  which  follow.  Thus  part  1,  is  devoted  to 
the  organic  elements  and  parts  of  plants,  the  nature  and 
sources  of  these  elements,  and  to  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  becqme  converted  into  the  subsiance 
of  plants; — Part  II,  to  the  inorganic  elcmenis  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  study  of  the  soils  from  which  these 
elements  are  derived,  and  the  general  relations  of  geolo- 
gy to  agriculture ^-.-Parl  Ilf,  to  the  various  methods,  me- 
chanical and  chemical,  by  which  the  soil  may.  be  im- 
proved, and  especially  to  the  nature  ttf  manures,  by  which 
soils  are  maile  more  productive,  and  the  amount  of  vege- 
table produce  increased;— and  Part  IV.,  to.the  resuUs  qf 
vegetation,  to  the  kind  and  ortler  of  the  food  produced 
under  difiTerent  circumstances,  and  its  relations  to  the 
growth  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  dairy  produce." 

These  lectures  have  been  republished*  in  this  country, 
by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New-York.  They  may 
be  had,  neatly  bound  in  one  volume,  for  $1,25 — or  bound 
in  two  volumes,  for  $1,50. 

SMUT  IN  GRAIN. 


It  has  been  often  statetl  that  this  is  a  kind  of  fiingus,  the 
seeds  orsporules  of  which  are  so  exceedingly  minute  that 
they  are  taken  up  and  ascend  through  the  pores  or  sap- 
vessels  of  the  plant.  Professor  Johnston  lately  spoke 
upon  this  subject  in  a  lecture  before  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association.  He  observed  that  the  smut  hail 
received  the  name  of  Uredo  segetum.  That  these  puff- 
balls  or  sporules  were  so  minute  that  it  would  take  2800 
of  them  to  cover  an  inch.  There  was  no  doubt  that  they 
ascended  through  the  plant — by  examination,  it  could  be 
seen  where  they  had  come  up — the  tubes  of  the  stalk 
were  filled  with  black  nutteifthat  had  come  through  the 
vessels,  afi^cting  first  the  straw,  and  then  getting  Into  the 
ear,  where  it  spread  itself  all  over.  After  passing 
through  the  stalk  the  smut  fixed  itself  under  tl)e  root  of 
the  flower,  which  it  rendered  barren,  and  as  the  grain 
approached  perfection,  the  puff-balls  became  ripe  and 
burst,  showing  black  dust  of  very  minute  particles'— so 
minute  that  it  took  about  1,100,000  of  them  to  lie  across 
a  single  inch.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  manner 
in  which  smut  was  propagated.  It  was  in  the  first  place 
sown  along  with  the  seed.  Very  often  it  was  so  minute 
that  thousands  of  the  particles  might  attach  to  a  single 
grain,  and  yet  not  be  risible  to  the'  naked  eye.  Oats  are 
more  sutatfect  to  smut  than  other  grain.  Rye  is  never 
attacked  by  it,  and  wheat  seldom.  Grasses  are  some- 
timss  attacked  by  it  and  much  injured. 

Certain  substances  have  been  employed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smut.  The  substances  used  are  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  urine,  common  salt,  wood  asbes^ 
lime-water  and  sometimes  arsenic.  The  application  of 
these  substances  to  the  seed  grain,  destroys  the  black  dnst 
or  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
make  the  grain  grow  better.  Professor  Johnston  men- 
tions an  instance  where  a  large  field  of  oats  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  and  the  seed  doctored  in  difibrentways 
— some  not  being  doctored  at  all— other  portions  being 
dressed  with  gnano~and  others  steeped  in  the  followuig 
composition : 

Phosphate  of  Soda,  Solphate  of  Magnesia,  Nitrate  of 
Potash,  Common  Salt,  Sal-Ammoniac,  or  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia.  One  pound  of  each  in  ten  gallons  of  water, 
to  sleep  300  pounds  of  seeds,  the  moist  seed  to  be  dried 
with  gypsum  or  quick  lime. 

On  looking  at  that  field  it  was  found  that  the  grain  to 
which  nothing  had  been  done,  was  smutted,  that  which 
was  dressed  with  guano  was  also  smutted,  as  was  like- 
wise a  portion  where  Campbeirs  steep  had  been  used; 
but  there  were  only  two  or  three  stalks  affected  with 
smut  in  the  grain  steeped  in  the  composition  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  smut  which  is  sometimes  found  in  wheat,  called 
dust  brand,  or  pepper  brand,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
different  species  of  uredo  from  that  above  spoken  of.  It 
is  sometimes  called  uredo  fiaida.  But  the  same  remedies 
against  iU  attscks  are  used  with  equal  efibct. 
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MR.  FRENCH'S  FARM,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Manachusetts,  we  took  notes 
in  igrerence  to  several  farnM,  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting:.     We  have  put  these  notes  in  form,  and  shall 

five  them  to  our  readers  in  the  present  and  future  num- 
ers  of  the  Cultivator. 

The  farm  of  B.  V.  Fkench,  Esq.,  is  sftnated  in  the 
town  of  Brainlree,  ten  miles  from  Boston.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  Mr.  French  has  made  ^eat  improvements. 
The  farm  is  naturally  wet,  and  very  stoney.  It  has  been 
divide!^  into  small  indosures,  and  the  stones  disposed  of 
by  putting  them  into  substantial  walls.  Trenches  are 
dug  and  Ailed  with  small  stones  for  the  foundation  of  the 
wall.  This  not  ocly  gives  a  firm  basis  for  the  walls,  but 
by  a  little  attention  in  the  arrangement,  they  serve  as 
drains  also.  Mr.  French  has  proved,  pretty  thoroughly, 
the  efficacy  of  under-draining  and  subsoil  plowing.  The 
benefits  of  these  operations,  are  obvious  and  striking. 
Cold,  springy,  land,  with  a  close  subsoil,  whieh  was  be- 
fore to  wet  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea^n  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  work  on  it,  and  which  at  btwi  only  prochieed 
a  crop  of  rather  inferior  hay,  is  now  made  to  yield  good 
crops  of  garden  vegetables  and  grain.  We  were  shown 
a  piece  of  this  formerly  cold,  wet  hmd,  where  an  enor 
mous  quantity  of  stones  had  been  dugout,  Aid  the  grounil 
mAer wards  plowed  and  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  Inches^  that  produced  last  year  a  crop  of  car- 
rots of  nearly  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Anoth 
€r  piece  of  four  ac^es,  naturally  very  stony,  but  not  so 
eold  tA  the  former,  having  a  south-eastern  aspect,  had 
been  thoroughly  gone  over,  and  the  lot  fenced  by  the 
•tones  taken  oat.  It  was  then  subsoiled,  and  is  now  ap- 
appropriated  to  a  nursery.  The  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  thrive  remarkably  well.  The  spaces  between  the 
trees  are  cultivated  with  carrots,  and  the  yield  will  be  a 
heavy  one — ^not  much  leai  than  one  thousand  bu^els  to 
the  acre.  Noticing  the  great  depth  to  which  the  carrots 
penetrated,  we  tried  (he  soil  with^a  slick  and  found  it  ve- 
ry easy  to  push  it  down  eighteen'inches.  Tbia  land  was 
naturally  a  hard  stoney  gravel. 

Mr.  French  uses  a  good  deal  of  peat  mock,  as  well  as 
mud  fh>m  the  salt  marshes,  in  making  manure.  It  is  laid 
over  the  cattle  yarils,  thrown  Into  the  bog-pern,  and  made 
into  compost.  He  obtains  the  $dU  lye  from  a  soap  man 
vfactory.  Heaps  of  peat  muck  are  saturated  with  this  li- 
quid, and  found  to  be  a  powerful  manure. 

The  principal  ol^ta  of  production  with  B€r.  Freaefa, 
are  milk  and  fralL  He  sends  a  man  to  Boston  with  milk 
every  day^  and  the  same  man  usually  finds  a  market  for 
all  the  fruit,  vegetables,  fic. 

The  cows  obuin  but  a  small  portion  of  their  support 
from  pastures,  but  are  mostly  fed  on  crops  raised  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  put  ih  the  bam  every  night,  where 
they  are  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  bran  or 
aborts.  Carrots,  petatoes,  or  beets,  are  likewise  fed  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  to  each  cow  per  day,  during  the 
season  of  the  year  when  these  vegetables  are  In  a  proper 
■ute  for  use.  Mr.  French  gives  the  preference  to  the 
carrot,  as  proilueing  richer  milk  and  giving  the  cows  a 
better  appearance.  He  raises  both  the  white  eariot  and 
the  yellow  kintls.  The  white  is  easiest  grown,  and 
yields  best,  but  perhaps  is  not  quite  so  nutritive.  In  good 
weather,  the  cows  are  turned  during  the  day  into  small 
enclosures,  where  they  have  shade  and  plenty  of  pure 
water.  They  are  at  all  times  well  fed,  and  when  they 
get  so  fat  that  they  are  worth  mote  for  beef  than  for 
mdk,  they  are  sold  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  French's  collection  of  fruits  ia  extensive.  He  has 
upwards  of  two  hwt^ed  varieUes  of  apples,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  pears.  Among  the  latter,  are  most  of 
the  choice  kinds  which  have  been  originated  within  a 
few  years  by  Knight,  Van  Mons,  and  others  in  Europe. 

Meepingh§n9  »»  yardt^Mr.  French  showed  us  a  yard 
Tflfnl-*  '^•Pl^» »»««».  The  yard  may  contain  an  eighth 

2Un  ken?tilJl''J  """f  ^^^  ""  ^^  '•"*•    Hens  have 

of  miTkL  S^i  !^'  *~*"'  ****y  want  grass  or  something 

SaS^thevCir""*.  ^^  ^^  •»*»*^  f«^-    Tb«  ffw^ 
ocsire  they  have  to  gel  somelhmg  as  a  sabatitute  for  ^, 


was  strikingly  shown  by  their  having  piekft]  off  and 
swallowed  every  leaf  and  bu<l  of  the  trees,  so  that  they 
were  left  totally  destitute  of  foliage  and  nearly  deail. 

In  addition  to  his  farming,  Mr.  French  carries  on  con- 
siderable other  business.     He  has  a  mill,  lately  erpcted 
I  near  his  residence,  from  which  he  sails  about  two  ban- 
'dred  bushels  of  meal,  (mostly  com-meal,)  per  day.   Itii 
I  one  of  the  most  neat,  coni:enient  and  perfect  csiabiiih* 
'  ments  of  the  kind  we  hape  ever  seen. 
I'    Order  and  neatness  are  prominent  characteristic)  in  all 
Mr.  French's  arrangements  and  management.    Seliiom 
has  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  Ami  the  motto,  "i  plaee 
fpr  every  thing,  and  evesy  thing  in  its  place,"  so  prompt- 
ly Heed  up  to  as  here.    £very  implement  wanted  on  (be 
'farm,  or  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  is  pro?ided.   Tbej 
I  are  all  of  the  nao^l  approved  kind,  and  when  not  ia  ne, 
are  always  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  French  was  so  kind  as  to  aoeompapy  as  on  t  viat 
to  the  note<i  granite  quarriee,  whieh  are  in  Quiocy,  qdi 
part  of  a  range  of  highlands  called  the  Blae  hill<  A 
vast  quantity  of  stone  haa  been  taken  from  here  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  first  operations,  we  beliere, 
were  commenced  by  the  Knnker  Hill  Monnmwt  Anoci- 
ation — the  stone  of  whieh  that  noble  work  is  eooitraeH 
having  been  obtained  here.  A  rail-road  mde  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  conveying  tb*  alone  from  the  qparry  to  tJd^ 
water,  a  distance  of  threo  miles,  was  the  fiistnadsftakiag 
of  this  kind  commenced  fas  the  United  fllates.  fioopi(<fr 
its  completion,  wre  took  oar  first  railnroad  ride  os^Ki 
which  we  shall  never  forget.  This  wss  in  1823.  IIm 
granite  of  which  Bftuzy  of  our  large  puUie  boildiiigf  wm 
Dttdei  the  2xehange  at  New-York,  the  CnstOM-hosNil 
Boston,  lie.  was  obtained  at  these  qnarties.  For  Ibecai- 
tom>  house,  there  were  26  pillait,  each  32  feet  ia  \ta^ 
andfonrandahalffoetindluneler.  WewersiBTorswl 
by  Mr.  Willard,  the  ai«hitect  and  ■Bporia(eodcst«of  (be 
worir,  that  theea  hnmeMe  blocks  of  stone  were  ^oit 
and  finished  here,  carried  oa  a  masuveffaatseoaMnietal 
for  the  purpose,  nearly  three  mUes^  lo  the  water,  nJ 
thence  to  Bosloa»  without  the  slightest  seeidesl,  ud 
without  defacing  the  pUlara  to  the  valee  of  a  ccBt  The 
qoarry  where  these  elonaa  were  obtained,  wss  aotaGcn- 
siUe  by  railToaid»  wod  tho  tmnait  ttom  the  qosny  to  wa- 
ter navigation,  had  to  be  cfleeled  by  teams-etch  pilitf 
requiring,  when  plaoed  en  the  frames  atooot  fifty  oxn  to 
dfhw  it. 

The  town  of  Qalne>  is  likewise  notsd  as  havisr  ^^ 
the  birth-nlace  and  resMenee  of  two  cf  the  Preiidcoli  of 
the  UnifoJrstatee-^oha  Adana,  awl  his  son  Joha  Quis- 
cy  Adams.  Mr.  Freaeh  pointed  out  tons  the  dwelUsgi 
where  both  of  theee  diotisiguiAed  man  were  1k»«.  Tbqr 
are  aianple  old  foihioned  Ncw-ik^land  wood  houses,  asd 
are  hi  so  good  a  state  of  pr«aervatioa,Uiat(beyBiayitind 
long  enough  for  several  more  Preaideats  to  be  hon  a 
them.  The  preoent  residence  of  the  Hon.  John  Quincr 
Adams,  is  not  for  from  thoae  jost  mentioned.  Tiiis  a  al- 
so an  unassuming  wood  buildinc:,  of  a  style  whieh  «« 
quite  common  in  this  part  of  the  country  leVea^-AT* 
yeanaiace. 

Salt  Foa  FairiT  Taxn ^A  writer  in  the  Boston  Cn]* 

tivator  says  a  pear  tree  was  killed  by  a  quantity  of  nit 
having  been  left  in  an  okl  flour  barrel  near  the  body  of 
the  tree.  A  heavy  rain  dissolved  the  salt  snd  forced  » 
into  the  ground  among  the  rooU.  The  free  loon  exhi- 
bited signs  of  blast  or  decay,  and  on  cutting  off  aad  exa- 
mining the  branches,  he  «  found  the  leaves  not  oaiy 
highly  impregnated,  but  encrusted  with  a  visible  sal im 
matter."  During  the  summer,  the.  tree  died.  ToomiH^ 
salt  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  smau 
quantity  has  been  recommended  to  be  put  roood  trees '^ 
the  destrueUon  of  inaects.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Col- 
tivator  says  two  quaiis  is  enough  for  a  tree  of  <<  middliitg 
8ixe.»» 

Thi  AaK,  AND  Opd  Fbixows*  Westewc  Monthlt 
Magazine,  «levoted  to  the  cause  of  Odd  FelJowahip. 
From  what  we  haveaeen,  we  thmk  it  a  well  roanagw 
work.  It  is  a  neaUy  printed  octavo,  iwWished  roonui^ 
at  ColumbwH  Ohio,  by  John  T.  Blain  and  Alex.  £•  Oioa* 
One  tloUar  a  year  ia  advance. 
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M&.  COLMANIS  £UKOPEAN    AGRICULTURE. 

Hie  Mcond  purt  of  this  work  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  ^eat  diflScalty  of  procuring  the  information  sought, 
bi  an  exact  ami  authentic  form,  amidst  the  embarrassments 
snl  inconveniences  which  surround  &  stranger,  are  men- 
tioned ss  reasons  why  this  portion  of  the  work  has  b^en 
10  long  delayed,  "bit,  Colman  says  he  cannot  promise 
hji  tbml  and  fourth  numbers  at  any  particular  time,  but 
assures  us  that  no  unreasonable  delay  shall  be  permitted. 
He  hss  yet  to  visit  Ireland,  some  of  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  the  dairy  portions  of  England,  and  the  flax  and 
hop  districts.  In  the  spring  he  intends  to  visit  the  con- 
tineot,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to  this  coontry  in 
the  sutomn. 

tbe  first  division  of  (he  ntiraber  before  us,  is  devoted 
-to  s  cootinnatiott  of  remarks  on  the  AlMntent  sygtem. 
Under  this  head,  many  osefnl  bets  are  given,  showing 
file  large  amovnt  of  sustenance  which  the  soil,  under  pro- 
per tnanagement,  it  capable  of  yielding — though,  as  Mr. 
C.  kys,  It  ia  probable  that  the  "iOtmost  productive  capa- 
city of  an  aere  of  land,  in  any  crop  has  not  yet  been  fully 
drtennined." 

An  iastanee  it  mentioned  where  a  man  had  supported 
kintfeH;  wife  and  ton,  from  ti#o  acres  of  land,  for  which 
ke  pstd  a  rent  of  $49,60;  and  in  the  eoorse  of  7  years  sa- 
ved enoegh  front  the  prodnee  of  hit  two  acres  to  pur- 
chase two  aeret  at  $144  to  $192  per  acre.  In  another 
ease,  6  aeret  under  tpade  coltlvatiouy  is  stated  to  have 
given  an  average  of  52  buAelt  of  wheal  per  acre.  An- 
other witnev  brought  before  the  Parliamentary  commil- 
le»,  testified  that  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Howard,  Barbot 
HaH,  Yorlnhirey  twcnty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  had  been 
obtained  from  a  quarter  of  an  aere;  being  at  the  rate  of 
112  btib^  per  aere.  Mr.  Colman  thijs]cSi»  however,  that 
the  aeeoney  of  this  ttatement  may  be  considered  doubt- 
fid. 

At  Honham  fai  8aMex,  tone  teed  wheats  bronght  from 
Amtralia,  wit  eown  in  rows  9  iaebet  apart,  and  hillt  6 
iDehca  t|)ei^  only  one  teed  in  a  place.  At  thit  rate  it 
took  9|  Ibt.  teed  per  aere— at  63  Iba.  per  bnshel,  one 
btsbei  of  seed  woold  plant  more  than  6  aer«a.  Theyield 
ofihif  wheat  wM  at  the  fate  of  71  botlMlt  per  aere.  Some 
of  &e  sliaw  was  6  feet  high. 

A  laborer,  John  Harrity  la  ^nnn,  pzodooed  the  Ibl- 
towing  eropt  from  hit  allotment*  <<  Qna  aere  and  12 
lod^  wheat,  53  bnthels  half  an  aere  of  oats,  61  buthelt 
-30  lodt  of  barief»  13^  hnaheie— flO  xodt  of  peat,  4 j 
ktrtals  uim  acre  potatoes,  404  buthelt  half  an  acre  of 
Imept,  IfiO  bntbeto— li  rodt  earrota,  3|  toot— 16  rodt 
mngel-wnrtswl,  3  tons.  The  rettof  hit  land  waa  oecn- 
pied  at  green  food  for  hit  eowt,  toeh  at  cabbaget,  rye, 
dover,  tara^  fio.  Be  kept  twe  oowt*  He  bad  from  8 
to  12  pigs  all  winter,  and  they  eonaomed  all  hit  potatoes, 
and  hit  iiiniepa^  mangel-wnrtael,  and  earrott,  were  given 
to  hit  eowt.  He  fattened  20  stone,  or  960  lbs*  pork, 
which  he  told,  to  the  bnteher.  He  told  6  shoato  at  3  months 
oid,  iar  ttoret,  and  one  pig  for  roasting;  he  alto  sold  2 
tows  m  pig  far  $12,25." 

Am  y*»f*w»*i>  it  mentioned  where  a  man  in  Snttez,  John 
Piper,  who  occupied  four  aoret,  and  kept  two  cows, 


ses  of  this  opposition,  it  is  alleged  that  the  farmers  are 
not  willing  to  lessen  the  dependance  bf  the  laborers  on 
them  for  supporr — that  the  great  crops  obtained  under 
such  nice  cultivation,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  farmer, 
tend  to  throw  the  latter  into  the  shade,  or  by  proving 
what  the  land  is  capable  of  producing,  may  induce  the 
landlords  to  raise  their  rents.  Besides,  it  is  said  the  far 
mers  are  unwilling  to  see  the  laborers  appear  in  the  mar 
kets  in  competition  with  themselves,  Mr.  Colman  oh« 
serves,  that  whether  these  reasons  actually  exist  or  not, 
the  *<  motives  named  are  but  too  consistent  with  the 
weakness  and  too  often  unrestmioed  selfishness  of  human 
nature.  Every  man  certainly  has  a  fair  right  <  to  live,* 
and  the  duty  of  every  just  nutn,  is  to  Met  him  live.' 
Blessed  be  tlie  day,  if  come  it  ever  should,  when  every 
man  will  learn  that  his  own  true  prosperity  ia  essentia^ 
concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbor,  and  that  no 
gratification  on  earth,  to  a  good  mind,  is  more  delicious 
than  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  happiness  of  anoth- 
er, to  which  he  has  been  himself  instrumentaU'' 

Some  of  the  allotments  are  managed  by  men  who  act 
in  the  capacity  of  school-teachers,  and  tlie  scholars,  who 
are  boys  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  perform  the 
labor  of  cultivating  the  crops — working  on  the  farm  a 
given  number  of  hours  each  day  in  return  for  their  in* 
struction.  The  system  works  well,  both  for  the  boys, 
and  the.condition.and  product  of  the  grounds.  Yet  Mr* 
Colman  feels  constrained  to  add  his  *'  strong  conviction 
that  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes  is  not  viewed 
wilh  favor  by  those  who  move  in  a  higher  condition  of 
life."  <<  Every  approach,  therefore,"  he  continues,  '<  In 
this  direction,  is  likely  to  be  resisted;  and  this  feeling  of 
superiority  pervadet,  with  an  almost  equal  intensity, 
every  class  in  society,  above  the  lowest,  from  the  master 
of  the  household  to  the  most  menial  beneath  whom  there 
is  any  lower  depth.  Education  is  the  great  leveler  of  all 
artificial  distinctions,  and  may  therefore  be  well  looked 
upon  with  jealousy." 

Quantity  or  Ssbd  vem  Acms. — ^Under  this  head  we 
find  alto  many  utefnl  facta  upd  experimentt  The  Eng- 
lish farmers  generally  practice  very  thick  towing,  ami  it 
it  the  opinion  of  tome  very  judieioos  coitivators,  that  ft 
large  portion  of  the  seed  may  be  saved,  and  quite  as 
large,  if  not  larger  eropt  be  obtained,  as  there  are  now* 
Some  experiments  itrongly  tnpport  this  opinion.  Tho 
practice  in  BIngland  it  to  tow  from  2^  to  3  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  One  man  hat  redaced  his  quantity  U^ 
only  thru  p€dei  per  acre.  He  however,  drills  and  hand- 
hoet  every  thing,  clover  seed  excepted.  He  sows  on# 
and  a  half  bushel  rye,  two  bushels  of  oafs,  seven  pecki 
barley,  and  two  bushels  peas,  per  acre.  In  cultivating 
cabbages,  he  allows  .one  to  three  square  feet.  He  hat 
produced  40  bushels  wheat,  104  bushels  of  oats,  and  40 
boshels  barley,  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
substituting  the  drill,  for  the  broadcast  mode  of  sowing, 
a  large  portion  of  seed  might  be  saved. 

STKsnNG  SxSDt.— ^Considerable  hat  been  said,  during 
(he  past  year,  of  a  mode  of  steeping  seeds,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Colman  introduces  one 
or  two  letters  from  Mr.  Campbell,  in  reference  to  thit 
tubject.    The  steeps  he  employs,  are  mlphate,  nitrate. 


aanoal  mving  of  $24.  Notwithstandmg  the  cow  is  work- 
ed, («she  makes  Hgfii  pound»  of  hotter  a  week,  besides 
inraikhiag  some  milk  for  the  family.*' 

Great  paint  are  taken  in  all  cases  to  save  the  manure. 
Kothing  is  wasted.  The  animals  are  stall-fed,  and  only 
birned  into  a  yard  a  few  hours  a  day  for  exercise.  Brick 
or  done  tanks,  well  cementeil,  are  suiyk  near  the  cow-sta- 
blcs  and  pig-sties,  for  Ilie  reception  ef  all  the  liquid  ma- 
nure. <<  The  contents  of  these  tanks,  on  becoming  full, 
are  pumped  into  a  small  caK  with  a  sprinkling  box  at- 
tichfd  to  it,  like  that  used  for  watering  streets  in  cities, 
and  distributed  over  the  crops,  always  with  the,greatest 
advantage,  and  with  effecU*  immediately  perceptible." 
All  which  Mr.  Colman  saw,  convinced  him  that  there  is 
BO  necessity  of  impoverishing  the  soil,  but  (hat  under  the 
right  management,  it  will  keep  itself  in  condition,  and 
be  ever  improving.  The  allotment  system,  though  so 
evidently  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes,  is  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  farmers  In  general.    In  relation  to  the  can- 


worked  one  of  the  cows  in  a  cart,  by  which  he  makes  an  <  ^nd  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potass,  and 


combinations  of  these.  One  experiment  given,  is  in  sub- 
tance,  the  following.  Some  earth  was  dug  up  6  feet  be- 
low the  sHrface,  which  was  totally  destitute  of  organio 
matter.  It  was  sown  with  seeds  which  had  been  soaked 
in  these  solutions,  and  produced  plants  with  7  or  8  stems 
each,  while  plants  from  the  unprepareil  seeds  produced 
no  more  than  three  stems  each.  They  had  not  reached 
maturity  when  this  statement  was  given,  and  of  course^ 
the  relative  yield  of  grain  could  not  be  told. 

Spade  HtJSBANORT. — ^This  mode  of  cultivation  seema 
to  be  extending  itself  in  Great  BriUin,  and  under  the 
cheapness  of  hand  labor  which  there  prevails,  is  found 
fully  remunerating.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
of  subsoil  plowing.  The  best  tool  for  the  work,  it  n 
three  pronged  fork,  14  baches  deep,  and  7^  inches  wide. 
This  works  easier  than  a  spade,  and  pulverizes  the  gronnd 
better.  ThoSgh,  as  Mr.  Colman  observes,  spade  husband- 
ry cannot  be  generally  introduced  into  the  United  Statet 
with  advantage,  yet  he  sayt  there  are  tome  eaaet  III 
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which  it  might  be  found  proAuble,  such  as  on  farms 
Where  the  poor  are  kept.  In  England^  no  farm  is  ever 
eonnected  with  a  pauper  establishment,  and  some  caution 
is  there  used,  lest  those  establislimenUi  be  found  too  com- 
fortable and  attractive.  Mr.  Colman  cites  the  example 
of  a  man  in  New-England,  who  from  only  seven  acres 
of  land,  sells  annually  $2,500  worth  of  produce. 

Condition  of  Labobebs. — ^Mr.  Colman  says  <^it  is 
with  England  a  question  of  tremendous  importance,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  vast  aoeumulations  of  people,  which 
are  continually  increasing  here  at  the  nOe  of  flrom  seven 
hundred  to  a  thoos&nd  per  day.  •  •  •  The  subject, 
it  appears  to  me,  and  perhaps  wholly  from  my  beiqg  un- 
accustomed to  a  condition  of  things  in  any  degree  resem- 
bling-it,  is  dally  assuming  a  fearful  aspect;  I  do  not  mean 
o^danger  to  the  government,  for  the  government  seems 
never  to  have  been  stronger,  but  fearful  in  its  bearings 
vpon  the  public  peace,  the  public  morale  the  security 
of  property,  and  the  state  of  crime."  Mr.  C.  does  not 
pretend  tp  offer  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  but 
teems  to  think  the  allotment  system  the  best  which  has 
yet  been  devised,  as  if  is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  impro- 
▼ing,  to  some  extent,  the  laborer's  condition. 

Pbogbess  or  AoKicuLTUBE.~Under  this  head,  Mr. 
Colman  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  great  im- 
pTOvemenU  which  have  been  made  and  are  still  going 
forward  in  England,  by  means  of  draining,  irrigation,  &c. 
Of  the  Uve  stock,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  but  does 
not  go  minutely  into  this  subject,  intending  to  take  it  up 
by  itself  hereafier.  He  speaks  not  of  the  catUe  as  seen 
at  the  cattle  shows,  but  as  they  are  seen  every  Monday  in 
the  SmithfieJd  market,  and  at  the  other  smaller  markets 
and  fairs  in  various  jiarts  of  tlie  kingilom.  He  says — 
•«  here  are  cattle  and  sheep  of  several  distinct  breeds,  and 
all  of-remarkable  excellence  of  their  kind;  I  do  not  say 
perfect,  for  that,  in  almost  alL  cases,  would  be  assuming 
too  much,  but  leaving  very  little  to  be  desired  beyond 
what  has  been  attained.  Their  condition  and  form,  their 
symmetry,  their  fatness,  are  ad.nirable;  and  each  breed  is 
seen  retaining  its  distinct  properties;  anif  what  is  most 
remarkable,  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  human 
an  and  skill,  in  improving  the  animal  formanU  condition, 
and  bringing  it  to  a  desired  moilel.»> 

Application  or  Steam  to  Aoricui.ture. — The  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  the  plow,  so  far  as  Mr.  Colman  has 
heard,  has  not  been  attended  with  much  success.  Steam 
•engines  are  extensively  used  in  some  sections,  for  thresh- 
ing grain.  In  the  Loth  fans  of  Scotland,  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  sieam  power  for  this  and  other  purposes,  saves  one 
quarter  of  the  horse  power  required  on  the  farm.  A  very 
important  item,  as  the  keeping  of  horse  teams  is  the 
greatest  single  source  of  expense  to  the  British  farmer. 
A  six  hoi-se  steam  power,  usually  threshes  from  30  to 
40  bushels  of  grain  per  hour.  Mr.  C.  suggests  that  in 
the  prairie  districto  of  our  westeni  country,  wherever 
coal  can  be  had,  steam  power  might  be  advantageously 
vseil  for  many  farm  purposes. 

A  very  important  use  of  steam  power  in  Britain,  is  the 
conveying  of  live  stock  to  market  by  means  of  steam- 
boats and  rail-roads.  CatUe  are  brought  in  immense  num- 
bers to  Smiihfleld  market  by  these  conveyances,  without 
loss  of  condition— sometimes  Uie  distance  of  «»even  hun- 
dred  miles.  Mr.  C.  thinks  no  parties  have  suffered  injury 
from  rail-roads.  Contrary  as  it  may  be  to  all  theories, 
the  farmer  near  market  is  not  iiyured,  though  the  disUnt 
one  IS  largely  benefitted. 

The  Increase  or  Agricultural  Products  in  Brit- 
am,  IS  shown  in  a  very  striking  light.     The  average  im- 
.portaiion  of  wheat  into  England   from    1801    to   18l0 
when  the  population  was  set  down  at  17,442,911,  would 

From  1811  to  1820,  when  the  population  was  19,870,589. 
the  quantity  imported  would  have  given  less  than  a  gal' 
ion  ami  a  half  to  each  person.  From  1881  to  1835,  the 
population    was  25.000,000,  and  the  quantity  imported 

vi«     .K   -Tu   ^'^*"   ^  ^**^^   >^«"«»  «>"•  gallon.     Ta- 
king   the   three  years  1833-4-5,  the  Importation  would 
W  »Jlowed  only  one  pint  and  one  flflh  to  each  consu 
mer.     This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  protiuc 


«;«,»  »^  t  —  o--~  -w«„  .,.c«  VI  Clio  jmmense  prottuc- 

lion  and  resources  of  that  litUe  island.    Under  a  fast  in- 


creasing  population,  as  before  mentioned,  the  depe&daoee 
on  foreign  supply,  has  been  constantly  growing  \m. 

Among  the  means  of  improvement,  Mr.  Colman  re- 
marks  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  an  etBcicnl 
organ.  It  was  instituted  in  1837.  It  has  bcgnn  the  w- 
tabllshment  of  an  agricultural  library  and  mosenm,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  exhibit  specimens  oragricuUural 
productions  which  are  'capable  of  preservation,  seeds, 
plants,  grasses,  samples  of  wool,  mineral  mannrei,  nod. 
els  and  drawings  of  implements,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Colmu 
remarks  that  he  has  often  urged  the  esiabliihment  of  it- 
ricultural  museums  in  the  United  SUtes,  especially  in  the 
capitals  of  the  States,  where  the  different  legislatures  as. 
semble.  The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one.  Cannot  oor 
New- York  State  Ag.  Society  profit  by  it  I 

The  management  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society  at  its  exhi. 
bitiODS,  is  spoken  of  as  admirable  in  many  req>ects.  Mr. 
C.  says — "  every  pofsi^e  effort  is  made  to  secure  an  in- 
partial  decision  among  the  comjietitors;  for  besklei  thtl 
they  are  not  sufiered  by  theur  presence  to  influence  the 
examiners,  the  examiners  themseh^es  are  selected  fron 
among  persons  as  lar  aT  possible  disinterested,  and  not 
likely  to  be  influenced.  They  are  chosen,  likewiie,  wifli 
a  special  reference  to  their  characters  andqualificatiooi,  to 
the  nature  of  the  aulgaeta  submitted,  and  every  pain  ii 
taken  in  this  way,  to  secure  the  greatest  sptnen  and  ta- 
lents.  The  name  of  the  competitor  is  not  given  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  but  only  the  number  of  the  article  presented. 
The  rules  of  admission  and  competition,  are  stringent  and 
absolute,  and  no  exceptioiis  are  on  any  account  allowed." 

The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  Uie 
Royal  Ag.  Society  of  Ireland,  are  both  spoken  of  as  ex- 
cellent institutions,  similar  in  their  objects  and  manage- 
ment to  the  Royal  Ag.  Society  of  England. 

MoDBL  Farms — Mr.  Colman  notices  some  of  these. 
He  has  visited  that  at  Glajinevin,  near  Dublin,  and  fur- 
nishes some  highly  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  it. 
In  connexion  with  this  establishment  there  is  also  an  ag- 
rictillural  school,  where  young  men  receive  such  ao  ei'- 
Hcation,  theoretical  and  practical,  as  fits  Ihem  to  porsoc 
the. occupation  of  farming  to  the  best  adrantape.  The 
young  men  work  in  the  field  about  6  hours  s  day.  Mr. 
C.  had  the  gratification  of  listening  to  aa  examination  of 
fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  out  of  the  field 
from  their  labor,  and  declares  that  "  it  was  emincnUy 
successful,  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  bo!h  to 
niaster  and  pupil. »»  The  products  of  this  model  farm,  ai 
given  by  the  superintendant  and  teacher,  are  quite  re- 
markable. Seven  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  potafoei 
per  acre,  are  given  as  an  average  crop.  The  soperinlen- 
dent  states  that  the  largest  crop  he  ever  obtained,  was  in 
a  field  where  the  sets  were  three  feel  apart  each  wy. 
Medium  sized  potatoes,*  planted  whole,  arc  preferred  to 
cut  ones.  The  experiment  had  been  made,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  whole  potatoes  and  cuttings  was  marif- 
ed  and  obvious  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  cattle  on  the 
farm  are  soiled.  Italian  rye  grass  is  mentioned  a?  one  of 
the  best  articles  for  feeding.  It  is  cut  four  times  in  a 
season,  yielding  at  each  cutting  a  good  crop.  Loceme  is 
sometimes  cut  five  times.  The  Scotch  |>otatoe  oat,  and 
the  Hopetown  oat,  are  the  varieties  of  this  grain  here 
raised.  They  yield  an  average  of  80  busheli  per  acre, 
and  weigh  about  44  lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  second  Part  of  Mr. 
Colman's  work,  is  very  perfect,  and  though  the  matter  ij 
somewhat  miscellaneous,  it  is  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
interest  not  only  the  agricultural,  but  general  reaticr. 
The  style  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  agreeable,  andaroorf 
beautiful  moral  tone  pervades  the  whole.  His  re- 
marks on  the  condition  of  tlie  laboring  claases  in  Eng- 
land, show  how  vastly  superior  are  the*  ailvantages  of 
that  class  in  this  country. 


Ameaicajj  Masomc  Register. — This  work  has  joat 
commenced  its  sixth  volume.  The  form  has  been  chan- 
ged from  a  quarto  to  a  royal  octavo  of  sixteen  pages, each 
number.  It  is  neatly  printeit,  and  is  well  filled  wi'Ji  mat- 
ter which  we  doubt  not  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
«  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie.»»  Publisheil  monthly,  al  Al- 
bany, by  L.  G.  Hoffman.    One  dollar  a  year  ia  advaoee. 
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Whiat.— •This  great  staple  product,  has  yielded  tB' 
riootly  in  diflerenl  aectiona  of  the  country;  but  in 
1  territory  embracing  so  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  poncssing  so  varied  a  climate,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  same  crop  will  succeed  equally  welt 
ia  all  parts,  the  same  season.  In  Maine,  New^Hainp- 
•hire,  and  Vermont,  Spring-wheat  is  generally  cul- 
tivated, as  it  is  considered  better  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate than  the  winter  wheat.  The  worm  in  the  hcaii 
(Ctddomyia  trUid,)  improperly  calleil  weevil,  has  pre- 
Talled  there  to  such  an  extent  for  several  years,  that  this 
crop  has  been  considered  quite  uncertain.  The  insect 
hai^  however,  been  less  destructive  during  the  two  last 
yeais,  and  from  all  the  accounts  we  have  seen,  the  yield 
of  irheat  in  that  section  has  been  generally  good  the  past 
season.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  State,  (New- York,) 
the  insect  above  mentioned  injured  the  winter  wheat  to 
some  extent,  but  in  the  Genesee  Vatlfy  and  the  great 
wheat  districts  of  the  State,  the  crop  was  good.  In 
sorthem  Indiana,  northern  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
eoBtin,  the^  (Ceddomyia  destnutor,)  did  much  injury 
to  the  crt>p — in  many  instances  occasioning  almost  a  total 
Mlore— aiid  we  are  informed  that  this  enemy  has  already 
Biade  its  appearance  in  great  force  in  the  early  fall -sown 
wheat  In  the  sou:herIy  part  of  *Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, wheat  in  many  cases  did  not  All  well.  The  growth 
of  straw  was  ver>'  great,  bat  the  prevalence  of  warm,  wet 
weather  occasioned  much  of  it  to  fall  down  or  rust.  This 
was  quite  generally  the  case  on  rich  land.  On  the  up* 
landi  of  not  so  rich  a  quality,  the  crop  was  better  and  the 
^n  plumper  and  heavier.  Taking  the  western  States 
together,  however,  we  think  the  wheat  crop  did  not  give 
SB  avera^  yield  per  acre,  though  from  the  large  quanti- 
tf  of  ground  sown,  the  aggregate  product  was  not  proba- 
bly less  than  ii>  any  previous  year.  So  of  the  country  at 
large;  there  was,  probably,  as  much  wheat  produced  the 
pa«  lesfon  as  in  any  former  one. 

iKDXiN  COMT. — Althoagh  this  crop  did  not  appear  to 
pronbiag  ia  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  owing  to  the 
eoldness  and  backwardness  of  the  spring,  yet  the  mild 
and  iavorsbto  w^fither  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sammer  so 
well  BMlored  the  plant,  that  the  yield  has  generally  been 
SB  ODeonmiooly  good  one.  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
Sttfes,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  we  feel  justified  in  staling, 
that  w  good  a  crop  has  not  been  generally  got  for  seve- 
lal  yesft.  This  is  a  crop  of  very  great  consequence  to 
ail  teetions  of  the  connt^y,  and  for  home  eonawn^um,  is 
■adoahtedly  of  more  valtte,  every  thing  considered,  than 
auj  other  kind  of  grain.  Well  has  it  been  said  by  a  dis- 
ti^gaiahed  agricultural  writer,  that  it  ia  "  nieal^  meatMb, 
ctd  mmmn."  The  grain  affords  a  most  wholesome  and 
■Dtritire  food  for  man  and  beast,  the  stalk  and  leaf  afibrd, 
when  pfoperly  cured,  a  most  excellent  fodder  for  cattle ; 
in  fact,  from  no  grain  erop  can  so  great  an  amount  of 
■Htenance  be  raiMd  per  acre,  and  from  none  c^m  so  good 
a  reiara  be  given  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  manure* 

Oats. — ^This,  as  a  grain  crop,  may  be  considered  as 
SBtiiled  to  rank  next  t^  the  preceding  in  importance.  As 
liDOtl  for  hocaea,  especially  those  which  are  employed  in 
quick  work,  oats  are  preferable  .to  any  other  grain,  and 
eoaalitnle  the  most  coovehienl  food  which  can  be  given. 
The  yield  this  year  is  generally  good,  in  most  sections, 

Rts  ajvd  Barley. — These  are  leas  cultivated  than  any 
other  grain.  In  aome  neighborhoods,  barley  might  be 
CQlUraied  more  largely  to  good  advantage.  On  soils  to 
which  it  is  well  ackpted,  it  will  protluce  from  forty  to 
fttty  bushels  per  acre.  The  straw  is  excellent  fodder  for 
■beep  and  cattle. 

Hat. — In  the  easterly  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  some 
other  sections,  we  have  complaints  that  the  crop  of  hay 
va  much  cut  off  by  drouth,  but  taking  the  country  to- 
{ether,  we  think  the  erop  was  at  least  an  average  one, 
though  the  quality  may  not  be  so  good. 

PoTATon. — This  crop  has  suffered  much  in  many  dis- 
tricts from  the  epidemic  which  seems  to  be  ovei-spread- 
iag  this  country,  as  well  as  the  old  world.  Considerable 
ihrm  is  Justly  excited  from  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
tue.  To  tlie  northern  portion  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  a  large  portion  of  £urope,  the  potatoe  crop  dtnnot  be  [ 


considered  of  less  value  than  any  other.  It  has  become 
an  important  article  of  human  sustenance  among  all 
classes.  By  the  rich  it  is  prizcil  as  a  wholesome  and  pa- 
latable article  of  diet,  while  to  the  poor  it  is  indispensi- 
ble — aflb:*ding  more  sustenance  in  prbportion  to  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  or  to  a  given  extent  of  land^  than- 
any  other  crop.  Where  it  has  not  been  affected  by  dis. 
ease,  the  erop  of  the  past  season,  has  been  generally  a 
good  one. 

Fbuit. — ^Wedo  notrecoUeet  any  year  in  which  the 
different  fruits  have  been  so  abundant  and  of  so  line  a 
quality,  as  the  last.  The  various  stone  fruiis,  particularly 
plums,  have  been  uncommonly  plenty  and  goo<l.  This 
may  be  in  a  great  degree  Owing  to  the  disappearence  of 
the  ourculio,  which  for  several  years  has  been  so  deadly 
an  enemy  to  this  description  of  fruits.  Apples  are  gene** 
rally  plenty.  From  Maine  and  New-Hampshire,  we 
hear  that  best  kinds  are  almost  a  drug.  We  should  sup- 
pose they  might  be'  exported  to  good  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve the  apples  of  that  region  are  generally  found  to 
keep  better  than  most  others,  and  are  well  lilced  in  the 
southern  markets.  What  better  tfrticle  can  the  farmera 
of  Maine  turn  their  attention  to,  than  good  winter  apples 
for  exportation  7 


THE  POTATOE  PLAGUE. 


The  disease  which  has  largely  affected  the  potatoe 
crop  in  Europe  and  America  during  the  last  two  or  three 
yesM,  (though  in  this  country  chiefly  during  the  totf  sea- 
son,) is  exciting  anxious  inquiry  among  the  community^ 
and  close  observation  among  scientiAc  men.  Mr.  Tesch- 
macher  of  Boston  has  published  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions; and  we  now  add  the  opinions  of  another  gentle- 
man of  New-England,  Prof.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who 
left  the  following  hasty  note,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made 
while  he  was  passing  through  this  city : 

Albanyy  Skpt,  23, 1844. 

Dear  Sir — ^While  passing  through  the  western  part  of 
New- York,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  peculiar  disease* 
which  affects  the  potatoe  plant  this  year,  ami  having 
heard  something  about  it  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  1 
was  anxious  to  examine  the  first  potatoe  field  where  the 
disease  could  be  witnessed.  This  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing'  in  or  near  the  village  of  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  where 
a  very  intelligent  farmer  exhibited  to  me  the  ravages 
which  had  been  effected  by  it  in  his  fields.  The  diseasa 
was  first  indicated  by  numerous  small  drops  of  honey 
dew  on  the  stems  of  the  potatoe  plant,  about  a  month  ago. 
Then  followed  a  rust,  with  death  of  the  stemsK,  and  the 
disease  was  found  to  extend  along  the  bark  to  the  potatoe 
tuber,  which  is  a  subterranean  stem,  and  not  a  root  M 
some  have  supposed.  I  observed  that  the  potatoe  began 
to  rot  next  to,  the  skin,  and  the  disease  penetrated  inward 
in  many  cases  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  No  fruit  or 
potatoe  balls  formed  on  any  of  the  diseased  plants,  and 
the  vines  looked  parched  and  blackened  as  if  they  had 
been  killed  by  frost. 

I  l^kmed  that  where  lime  had  been  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  a  table  spoonful  to  the  hill,  that  there' no 
disease  has  appeared.  Also,  that  after  vines  had  become 
affected,  the  best  remedy  was  to  cut  the  stems  off  close  to 
the  gn)und.  The  good  fiirmer  in  Trenton  said  that  his 
crop  had  suffered  very  severely ;  and  that  where  h^  had 
formerly  raised  average  crops  of  300  bushels  to  the  acre* 
he  shall  this  year  realize  but  50  bushels.  The  German 
population  who  depend  on  digging  potatoes  on  shares* 
will  severely  suffer  this  season.  I  would  invite  yon,  sir, 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  honey  dew.  I  find  vari- 
ous theories  offered,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory.  I 
have  heard  the  disease  of  the  potatoe  ascribeil  to  the  age 
of  the  plant,  reproituced  continually  from  tubers,  but  this 
cannot  be  the  fact,  for  no  such  distinction  can  be  found  in 
the  potatoes  of  various  ages  and  kinds.  The  Yellow* 
Red,  Pink  Eye  and  Chenangoes,  have  all  equally  suffered 
this  year.  No  peculiarities  of  soils  or  of  manures,  appear 
to  aiVbrd  any  explanation,  for  the  plant  appears  to  have 
been  affected  in  one  as  much  as  another. 

The  potatoe  crop  in  Wisconsin,  as  I  learned  from  % 
farmer  just  from  there,  has  suffered  severely,  as  have 
those  of  minois  and  Michigan.  C.  T.  Jacuon. 
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THE  PEA  AlfD  THE  BUG. 


A  gentleman  in  Penntyh-ania  lent  aonie  peatySapposed 
to  be  wild,  to  J.  S.  Skinneb,  Esiq.,  who  Iforwanled  them 
to  Dr.  O.  B.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  for  inspection*  Dr.  S., 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner,  aays  :-**<  I  liave  no  doubt  the 
pea  you  kimlly  tent  me»  !•  a  variety  or  the  common  gar- 
den pea,  acclimated,  If  it  be  acclimated,  accidentally,  by 
the  seed  being  diatributed  by  birils,  &c.  The* bug  is  the 
genuine  <  pea-bug,'  Bntekua  piti,  of  Linnsos,  antl  in 
fully  described  by  Harris,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  54  of  his  Treatise  on  Insects.  I  shall  have  the  peas 
earefully  raisetl  next  spring  by  some  careful  hand.  Its 
appearance  is  the  same  every  way,  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon brown  pea  that  wetised  to  have  in  the  north  when 
I  was  a  boy.  It  is  a  tolerable  good  pea,  nothing  very 
extraordinary  one  way  or  the  other. 

<'  Yon  hatched  the  bugs  by  wearing  the  peas  in  your 
tireeches  pocket.  You  can  hatch  the  Iwgs  rat  of  any  peas 
that  were  grown  in  this  country,  in  the  same  way.  We 
call  it  a  bug — it  is  a  weevil;  what  we  call  weevils,  how- 
ever, are  not  weevils-llook  into  Harris.  Is  it  not  euri- 
oos,  that  the  pea-bug  or  pea  weevil,  does  not  affect  peas 
grown  in  Europe  7  They  have  not  that  insect  there.  It 
does  not  generally  hurt  the  germinating  principle  of  the 
pea.'' 


SALT  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 


Statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  salt,  when  applleil 
to  the  wil,  are  quite  various,  and  sometimes  <  ontradlcto- 
ry.  Some  accounts  wpuld  lead  us  to  suppose  that  its  op- 
oration  is  highly  benefleial,  while  others  seem  to  show 
that  its  elfects  have  been  of  an  opposite  nature. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  N.  Y.  Farmer^s  Club,  by  F. 
Mortimer  Bdtler,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  which  we  ftnd  in 
the  Farmer  anc^Mechanic,  is  some  interesting  suggestions 
Which  tend  to  reconcile  former  discrepancies,  and  perhaps 
Show  the  true  theory  on* this  subject 

Mr.  Butler  entertains  the  idea,  that  for  salt  to  act  ben- 
eficially, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  combined  with 
lime,  or  calcareous  earth — that  "  whenever  salt  and  lime 
have  been  used  together,  the  efTect  has  been  good:  while 
1M1  the  other  hand,  where  either  is  used  alone,-  there  is 
lieed  of  some  other  governing  material,  or  (he  effect  is 
not  good."  Mr.  Butler  supports  this  conclus1op-by  rea- 
soning on  the  chemical  properties  of  salt  and  lime~by 
reference  to  several  writers  who  speak  of  Uie  beneficial 
effects  of  the  two  substances  when  mixed  together — and 
by  some  facts  which  have  fallen  umler  his  own  observa- 
tion. From  an  investigation  of  this  subject^  he  was 
prompted  «to  use  salt  upon  a  field  which  hail  been  ren- 
dered  caustic  by  an  injudicious  application  of  lime. 
Buckwheat,  sown  upon  this  fleltl,  had  Its  roots  so  scorch- 
ed  that  the  three  acres  yielded  but  four  bushels  of  seed." 
Grass  seeds  were  sown  three  several  times  on  the  field, 
but,  he  observes,  "did  not  take  well,  excepting  in  one 
•pot,  where  a  single  load  of  yard  manure  had  been 
•trbwn;  this  governed  the  lime;  the  Timothy  grass  came 
u,  and  grew  full  five  feet  high." 

«f  At  this  period,"  (says  Mr.  BuQer,)  •'coming  into 
eharge  of  the  field,  I  sowed  it  with  about  one  bushel  of 
line  salt  to  the  acre;  in  less  than  two  weeks  time  the  clo- 
ser and  timothy  came  in  plentifully^  and  did  well,  field 
pastured." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Butler  says — «'  the  agricultural  facts 
tfiat  have  come. to  my  knowledge  have  shown  me,  that 
aalt  has  succeeded  best  upon  lands  oaiuraily  calcareous, 
lands  previously  limed,  or  upon  Ittnds  limed  at  the  time 
of  Its  application.  Salt,  even  when  accompanied  with 
lime  or  the  carbonate  of  lime,  must  not  be  depended  up- 
on for  a  crop  m  the  absence  of  a  due  supply  of  organic 
natter.  Salt  is  but  a  corrective  when  decomposed  in  the 
earih,  it  then  arts  as  an  alkali,  or  in  other  wonls,  the  be- 
neficial results  that  follow  iu  decomposition,  depend  up- 
on  the  action  that  the  liberated  alkali  (sodiO  exercises  up- 
on  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil." 


|JS>^  Ira  turnkey  by  birth,  and  an  executioner  by  pro- 


NATURE  OF  FOOD,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  VAL. 
UE  OF  YEGE TABLES  AS  FOOD. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  at  the  ift-eseiit  time, 
that  the  principal  value  of  any  food  for  the  purpote  of 
nutrition,  is  depending  on  the  azote  or  nitrogen  it  eon* 
tains.     This,  Prof.  Liebig,  Mr.  Madden,  Prof.  Johnston, 
and  others,  in  the  main  agree  on  this  point,  as  do  Bodi- 
siiigault  and  Bechsteim.     Prof.  Liebi;  says,  "  the  8ub> 
stances  of  which  the  food  of  man  is  coir  posed,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes;  into  nUrogenized  and  nos-stfro. 
genized.     The  former  are  cajMible  of  conversion  into 
blood,  the  latter  incapable  of  this  transformation.   The 
former  may  be  called  the  elenunU  qf  ntif ri/toa,  the  laUer, 
elements  ^  rttpiration. "     Parts  of  the  former  sre  (^erired 
from  vegetables,  and  are  as  follows:  vegetable  fibrioe, 
vegetable  albumen,  and  vegetable  casine;  to  these  sre  to 
be  a«ided  animal  fleah,  and  animal  blood.    Parts  of  the 
latter,  or  the  elements'  of  reepiration,  are  derived  from 
t>otK  animals  and  vegetables,  and  are  as  folio wi:  ftt, 
starch,  gum,  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  sngar  of  milk,  ud 
some  few  other  products.     Liebig  has  demonstrated  that 
the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable  food,  hare  a 
composition  identical  with  that  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood;  and  that  no  nitrogenized  compound,  the  compou- 
lion  of  which  is  different  from  fi brine,  albumen,  and  ca- 
seine,  can  support  the  vital  process  of  animaJt.    At  a 
matter  of  practical  utility  to  every  farmer  who  keepi  an* 
imals,  we  give  from  Boussingault,  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food 
calculated  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain,  or  in 
other  words,  on  the  quantity  of  vegetable  fibrine,  albu- 
men, and  cascioe  they  will  furnish  to  the  circulation. 

Article.                     Am't  per  cent  of   Am'i  per  cent  VaLcom- 

Mlidmaiter.  of  nitrogen,  pu'dwi'Ji 

hay  as  m 

ITay  fmm  Red  ctover  In  ftower,  83.4  1.71  60 

liny  of  Vetches, 89.  1^  74 

I.uceni  IlaTf 63.4  l.o3  73 

I  'ommon  Ilay, 8&.8  1.01  lOO 

Orecn  Clover, JO  208 

I^tatoee^ 7.7  JN  asi 

tireea  Lucerne,    .....  J30l  <%gj 

Cnnot, 12.4  .301 

NVhrat  Straw,    -.--..  80.7  .90?  en 

Barlry  8irAW, 89.  •  .  .aO\ 

Oat  Htraw,    ........  79.  •  .19  Si 

»yei?traw, 87.8  .17  611 

Tunipjis, ft2  .17  €B 

Beans, 92.6  Ml  fl> 

Vetches, 86.4  4J|  21 

Kl.lney  Beans, 96.  44)8  2 

LenlilB, 91.  44)0  « 

VrHow  Peas, 8813  3.40  » 

Wheat  Flour, 87.7  B.27  48 

Wheal  Grain,    .--*.,  89.5  2.13  49 

Ryf, -    -  891  a04  81 

Oata, .  87.6  1.96  M 

Barley  Floor, 87.  1.90  6> 

Oarlry  Grain, 66^  1.76  » 

In  this  table  Boussingault  has  taken  good  common  luqf 
at  100  as  the  standard.  Thus  60  lbs.  of  good  hay  froa 
red  clover  in  flower,  is  equal  in  nutriment  to  lOO  lbs.  of 
CDmmon  hay,  281  of  potatoes,  or  620  of  wheat  or  barley 
straw.  The  leguminous  plants,  snch  as  the  beans,  Celeb- 
es, lentils  and  peas,  afibrtl  the  npst  nitrogen,  antl  ereiy 
farmer  knows  they  rank  deservedly  high  in  the  Male  (A 
nutrition;  still,  as  (hey  are  tlestitutc,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
Ithosphates  required  for  the  formation  of  bone,  experience 
proves  they  are  the  most  useful  when  fed  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  cerealia,  or  grains.  We  believe  (bal 
most  farmers  will  find  that  their  experience  in  feeding 
animals,  agrees  very  well  with  the  estimates  of  the  ta- 
ble. I'hus  in  soiling,  208  lbs.  of  green  clover,  or  347  of 
green  Iticeme  will  be  fouml  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  bsy,  a  re- 
sult which  few  will  doubt  who  have  msde  experiments 
in  this  mode  of  feeding.  46  lbs.  of  wheat  flour  sre  equal 
in  notr))nent  to  281  of  potatoes;  but  the  animal  woold 
fare  better  on  the  potatoes  than  the  floor,  as  there  woolJ 
be  more  bulk  for  the  proper  distcntfon  of  the  stonach. 

The  Oatei^  devovbd  to  Odd  Fkllowshif  ahi>  Ge- 
neral LiTEXATUKB/  Three  numbers  of  this  work  have 
been  iamied.  It  is  a  well  filled  octavo  of  twenty-eight 
pages.  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  O.  Burr.  Published  moothlr 
at  Albyiy,  by  John.THuier^  ftC  one  deUltr  a  year  in  «1- 
vanee. 
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DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 


We  6M  by  the  N.  E.  Farmer  that  Mr,  Tetchemacher 
eontinaei  his  ezperimenta  with  a  view  fo  ascertain  the 
ense  or  the  potatoe-malai!  j.  We  have  before  stated  that 
hehasdiseovered  a  fungus  attached  to  the  potatoe.  He 
is  nov  of  the  opinion  that  the  fang^s  is  the  caase  of  the 
dnease.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  «the 
foBgin  appears  on  the  skin  of  the  potatoe,  and  can  be 
tr«eed  by  its  dark  color  penetrating^  from  the  outside  by 
de^es  into  the  sound  inside,  the  outside  fungus  deve- 
]ot>ing;  itself  first,  and  producing  slime  and  rottenness, 
while  the  inside  yet  remains  Arm  and  sound.  If  the  fun- 
gw  resulted  from  the  potatoes  first  becoming  rotten  and 
thus  forming  favorable  cjpcumstances  for  its  vegetation, 
then  the  presumption  is  that  we  should  sometimes,  al- 
tfaoogh  perliaps  rarel} ,  find  parts  of  the  potatoe  rotten 
without  the  fungus,  which,  I,  at  least,  have  not  seen.'* 
Bfr.  T.  observes  that  he  has  often  seen  heaps  of  rotten 
potatoes,  without  having  noticed  this  peculiar  fungus, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
mell.  He  thinks  if  it  was  a  disease  merely  affecting  the 
rotten  potatoe,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  observed. 
Is  regard  to  the  propagation  of  this  fungus,  Mr.  Tesch- 
meher  is  induced  to  think,'  from  the  tact  that  the  tops  of 
potatoes  have  generally  died  down  and  thos  indicated  the 
diiease,  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  the  seeds  or  spores 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  attaching  themselves  to 
the  stalk  of  tbe  potatoe,  on  that  vegetating,  and  extending 
downward  to  the  point  of  junction  with  .the  tuber,  there 
prodnciog  decay  and  the  death  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tegetable,  and  afterwanis  the  decomposition  of  the  tu- 
ber. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  imeets  have  caused  the  defect 
la  potatoes,  Mr.  Teschmacher  observes,  first,  that  the 
worms  which  have  been  found  in  them  <<are  the  same 
which  are  foun^  in  all  rotten  potatoes  from  whatever 
eauae  the  decay  may  arise,"  and  second  that  "  the  pota- 
toe decays  previous  to  the  worms  appearing,  for  the 
worms  are  never  found  in  the  sound  part  of  the  potatoe 
eatiog  their  way  in  or  depositing  their  eggs,  and  it  is  on- 
ly in  the  most  rotten  part  that  the  worms  exist,  after  the 
fungus  has  caused  this  decay." 

HoiTRT  Dew. — We  would  call  attention  to  the  rcmacks 
of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Botd,  in  this  number,  relative 
to  tbe  defect  in  potatoes  having  been  occasioned  by  «  ho- 
Bcy  dew.*'  The  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
otihe  potatoes,  over  which  a  carpet  was  spread,  remain- 
ing green  and  healthy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  field 
was  destroyed  or  much  Injured,  is  worthy  of  particular 
rsmark. 

Ropeeting  the  nature  or  cause  of  <<  honey  dew,'*  we 
believe  neither  philosophers  nor  agriculturists  are  entire- 
ly agreed.  It  has  been  said  that  this  substance,  is  the  ex- 
vdatioos  of  insects  called  Aphides,  or  plant  lice.  That 
the  sweet  substance  which  is  known  to  exude  from  these 
iasects  has  been  sometimes  called  <<  honey  dew,"  Is  no 
doobta  fact;  but  that  the  '<  honey  dew"  is  always  deriv- 
ed (rom  the  insects,  we  cannot  believe.*  Fields  of  rye 
sad  other  grain,  are  sometimes  struck  with  the  "honey 
dew/*  when  no  signs  of  insects  can  be  discovered. 

Several  theories  have  formerly  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  the  most  generally 
received  one  at  the  present  time  is,  ihat  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere  occasions  the  bursting  of  the  sap-ves- 
Mb  of  the  plant,  by  which  the  sap  is  exuded  to  the  out- 
lide  of  the  stalk  and  leaf.  The  sap  there  becoming  acrid 
together  with  the  derangement  In  the  functions  of  the 
plant,  is  supposed  to  occasion  the  blight  or  rust  in  grain. 
And  hence  the  prevalent  idea  that  a  «  honey  dew"  always 
precedes  blight. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
Ibe  bunting  of  sap  vessels,  8ic. — our  own  opinion  is  that 
tbe  matter  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  we  would  re- 
commend continued  investigation  snd  observation,  and 
Ittre  no  donbt  adilitional  light  will  be  obtained. 

Tbe  communication  of' the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  a  late 
nmber  of  the  N.  £«  Farmer,  seems  to  support  the  theo- 
ry Bentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Boyd.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott thinks  that  the  wet  and  warm  weather  produeed  an 
^vttfiow  of  Mp.    He  foimd  tbe  stalki  md  leaves  of  oata 


were  burst  open,  and  a  gummy  substance  had  oozed  out. 
He  thinks  a  similar  effect  was  produced  on  the  potatoes^ 
and  that  the  disease  which  has  affected  them  is  «  similar 
to  rust  or  blight  in  grain. "• 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  met  with  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  mildew  and  htmey-dew,  in  a  report  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Hey  wood  before  a  Farmer^ 
Club  in  England : — «  The  former  he  statett  to  be  caused 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves  of  plants 
after  a  wet  spring,  when  the  salts  the  water  contained 
were  left  on  the  sur€sce  of  such  plants  as  were  already 
nearly  matured,  while  others  which  were  in  a  growing 
state,  appropriated  them  to  their  use.«;  hence  this  eflbet 
on  late  sweeties  and  not  on  early  ones.  Honey-dew  was 
caused  by  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  phint,  which  could 
only  occur  in  dry  weather,  when  the  other  ingredients 
could  not  be  furnished  for  it  to  combine  with." 


COMPOUND  FOR  FATTEIfING  CATTLE. 


Flax-seed  and  oiNcake  have  long  been  considered  very 
valuable  for  fattening  cattle.  The  English  farmers  prize 
these  articles  highly,  and  great  quantities  are  imported 
and  used  in  the  British  Islands.  Oil -cake  Is  even  carried 
from  this  country  to  fatten  English  beef.  One  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  English  farmer  thinks  he  derives  from 
the  use  of  It,  is  the  improved  quantity  of  the  manure, 
and  this  is  considered  of  such  consequence  as  to*  balance 
a  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  cake.  Flax-seed 
or  linseed  oil,  has  likewise  been  sometimes  nsetl,  mixed 
with  bran,  fcc,  for  fattening  animals,  and  the  effect  has 
been  a  very  rapid  gain.  We  have  occasionally  used  flax- 
seed for  cattle  with  good  advantage,  by  boiling  it  and 
mixing  with  meal,  cut  hay,  &c.  We  recollect  the  prac- 
tice of  one  man  in  particular,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  ag;o,  was  consideretl  to  have  great  success  in  fatten- 
ing cattle.  He  boiled  a  quantity  of  ground  fiax-seeil,  or 
instead  of  that,  pulverized  oil-cake,  with  potatoes,  and 
scalded  in  meal,  (either  from  barley  or  corn,)  in  such 
quantity  that  when  the  mixture  was  cold  it  could  be  cut 
out  in  pieces,  and  in  tliat  shape  was  given  to  the  cattle 
while  they  were  in  their  stalls. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  is  ans^r- 
ticle  by  Nathan  Landon,  of  Litchfiehl,  Conn.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  feeding  cattle  with  cut  straw,  oil-cake  and  flax- 
seed. He  says  he  fattened  an  ox  and  a  three  year  old 
heifer,  with  less  expense,  even,  than  that  of  common 
keeping,  by  the  following  process.  He  says — « I  boiled 
about  two  quarts  of  flax-seed  and  sprinkled  on  to  cut 
straw,  which  had  been  previously  scaMed  and  seasoned 
with  salt,  together  with  some  oil-cake  and  oat-mealy 
working  them  together  in  a  tub  with  a  short  pitch  fork, 
till  the  whole  became  an  oily  mush.  I  fattened  the  heifer 
first — she  was  of  ordinary  size,  and  in  good  order  to  win- 
ter. I  gave  her  about  three  pecks,  [of  the  mixture] 
which  she  ate  voraciously,  and  in  the  course  of  four  days, 
when  the  seed  was  gone,  she  was  visibly  altered.  I  fed 
her  regularly  in  that  way  about  two  months,  in  which 
time  she' had  eaten  about  one  bushel  of  boiled  flax-seed, 
with  the  other  ingretlients  in  proportion, — when  8he«vas 
butchered,  she  weigned  5S4  pounils,  84  pounds  of  which 
was  tallow.  She  would  not  have  sold  before  fattening 
for  more  than  $16.  I  sold  two  quarters  of  her  beef  for 
$18,13.  She  cost  me  not  more  than  $]0,  exclusive  of  the 
hay  and  straw  she  ale,  which  was  chiefly  scalded  as  above. 
On  the  first  of  February  I  began  with  the  ox.  I  fed  him 
about  three  months,  but  not  altogether  so  well  as  I  did 
the  heifer.  He  digested  about  one  pint  of  boileil  flax- 
seed a  day,  prepared  as  above,  which  I  suppose  formed 
half  the  fat  in  these  two  cattle.  The  ox  was  short,  mea- 
sured [girthed]  seven  feel  two  inches,  and  when  killed, 
weighed  ]t)82  pounds,  and  hail  182  pounds  of  tallow.  He 
cost  me  while  fattening,  twenty-five  cents  a  day;  he  had 
previously  cost  me  thirty-five  cents.  My  nett  gain  in 
fattening  these  two  cattle,  was  more  than  all  I  have  cleared 
before  in  fattening  oxen  and  cows  in  fifteen  years;  and 
this,  is  owing,  I  think,  chiefly  to  the  use  of  flax-teed. 
I  never  fattened  cattle  that  appeared  so  calm,  so  hearty, 
and  digested  all  their  food  with  so  much  natural  ease  and 
regularity  as  these.    I  kept  my  cows  in  the  same  way  in 
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Ih«  month  of  Moreh  for  one-thini  the  ezpeiiM  of  hay. 
It  makes  excellent  millc  ami  butter.** 

We  have  lately  teen  frequent  recommendatioht  of  an 
article  used  in  Eng^land  fpr  fiitlenin^  cattle,  called 
'<  Wames*  Compound."  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  in  a  letter 
imblished  in  the  Farmers'  Journal,  gives  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  making  this  celebrated  compound,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following.  It  is  said  to  be  a  ver>' 
economical  and  efficacious  food. 

Ist.  Let  a  quantity  of  linseed  be  reduced  to  fine  meal, 
that  is  to  say,  let  every  seed  be^  tlioroughly  broken.  2d. 
Put  about  156  pounds  of  water'  into  a  copper,  and  let  it 
boil.  3d.  Stir  into  the  water  quickly  2  lbs.  of  the  linseed 
.  meal,  and  let  it  boil  for  about  five  minutes.  4th.  Let 
63  lbs.  of  barley  or  bean  meal  be  sprinkled  upon  the 
boiling  mucilage  by  the  hand  of  one  person,  while  ano- 
ther as  rapidly  as  possible  stirs  and  works  it  in.  The 
whole  will  now  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  thick  mess 
or  pudding.  The  Are  should  be  put  out,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  food  may  be  given  to  the  cattle.  When  cold, 
the  compound  should  be  perfectly  stilT.  Many  farmeis 
put  it  into  moulds  like  those  used  for  bricks  while  hot 
The  compound  is  generally  given,  in  small  quantities  at 
first,  and  increased  at  pleasure — for  the  first  week,  6  lbs. 
or  Tibs,  per  itey,  when  according  to  the  sise  of  the  ani- 
mal and  quality  of  other  food  given,  the  quantity  may  be 
increased  to  14  lbs,  21  lbs,  or  28  lbs  per  day.  To  make 
cattle  eontpound  with  potatoes  or  white  carrots,  nothing 
more  is  required  than,  after  having  been  properly  steamed 
or  boiled,  to  remove  them  from  the  vessels,  a$  hotaspoi- 
«iUs,  irUo  a  trough^  then  sprinkle  some  linseed  meal  upon 
them,  and  knead  the  whole  into  a  mass  with  the  rammer. 
The  compound  may  be  put  hot  into  the  mouUIs  and  made 
into  cakes,  or  use4i  ft-om  the  trough.  Less  labor  will  be 
required,  if  the  roots  are  removed  from  the  cooking  ves- 
sels in  small  quantities,  and  incorporated  with  the  meal. 
The  proportions  must  be  left  to  circumstances  and  to  the 
cost  at  which  cattle  arfe  intemled  to  be  fed.  The  efiect 
of  giving  only  one  pound  of  linseeil  meal  per  day  to  a 
bullock,  when  incorporated  %vith  potatoes  or  carrots,  will 
soon  become  visible;  but  if  a'pound  or  two  more  were 
added,  the  animal  would  taiten  at  a  rate  which  those  alone 
who  watched  the  proceedings  could  believe. 
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CURING  MEAT. 


The  difference  between  doing  a  thing  right,  or  doing 
it  wrong,  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  obviously  shown 
than  in  curing  salted  provisions.  There  are  few  people 
who  do  not  relisliia  slice  of  nice  ham,  or  corned  beef; 
and  many  a  good  housewife  can  speak  of  the  various  ail- 
vantages^  in  the  mysteries  of  cookery,  which  belong  to 
well-cured,  clear,  pickled  pork.  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  have  all  these  things  of  good  quality,  yet  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  we  find  them  put  up  or  managed  in  so 
careless  a  manner,  that  they  are  either  actually  unwhol- 
tome,  or  in  such  condition  that  they  can  only  be  eaten  by 
persons  of  the  strongest  appetites. 

HAM8.~The  following  mode  of  preparing  hams,  we 
luivy>racticed  for  several  years,  and  can  witli  confi- 
den<A  recommend  it  to  others. 

For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  take  five  pints 
of  good  molasses,  (or  five. pounds  brown  sugar,)  five 
ounces  saltpetre,  and  eight  pounds  rock  salt—add  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gentle 
fire,  skimming  off*  the  froUr  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  the  salt,  &c.  is  dissolved.  Have  the 
hams  nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks  with  the 
shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in  better. 
When  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above,  is  sufficiently  cool, 
pour  it  over  the  hams.  They  may  lie  in  pickle  from  two 
to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces,  or  the 
stale  of  the  weather— more  time  being  required  in  cold, 
than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or  mutton-hams,  intended 
for  smoking  and  drying,  may  be  cured  according  to  this 
mode,  and  will  be  found  excellent. 

Much  of  the  goodness  of  hams  depends  on  smoking. 
They  should  be  hung  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire,'  as 
not  to  be  heated.  They  should  also  be  hung  Up  with  the 
■hank  eml  downwanl,  aw  this  will  prevent  the  escape  of 
lh«ir  juices  by  dripping.    SmaU  hams,  wanted  for  imme- 


iliate  use,  will  answer  wifli  two  weeks'  smoking,  bat 
larger  ones,  and  those  wanted  for  keepings  shooldbeamo^ 
ked  four  weeks  or  more. 

Different  articles  are  used  for  smoking.  Perfaapinv. 
dust  from  haril  wood,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  had, 
is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred.  Corncobs  sfe  fint  rite, 
and  are  said  by  some  to  make  the  «  sweetest**  smoke  of 
anything.  Chips  of  maple  and  hickory,  or  the  imall 
twigs  and  branches  of  those  kinds  of  wood,  do  well. 

Hams  are  sometimes  cured  by  adding  pyroligneooiacid 
to  the  pickle,  but  having  had  no  experience  with  this 
moile ,  we  cannot  speak  of  its  advantages.  Another  mode, 
which  we  have  seen  practiced,  is  to  itnoke  tke  harrtU  or 
ca$ka  in  which  the  hams  are  to  be  kept,  and  left  them  re- 
main in  pickle  till  wanted— only  taking  them  oat  &  niffi- 
ciently  long  time  before  using,  to  allow  th^m  to  dnia 
properly.  The  barrels  are  smoked  by  being  pisccd  over 
small  fires  of  chips  cobs,  &c.  for  several  hours.  The 
essence  of  smoke  which  is  thns  imbibed  by  the  barrel,  is 
imparted  to  the  pickle  and  thence  to  the  meat. 

Beef. — The  best  pieces  for  coming,  are  the  plates, 
ribs  and  briskets.  Pack  the  pieces  in  casks,  i^iriof  a 
very  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each  piece.  Thea 
cover  the  meat  with  a  pickle  made  by  boiling  together, 
in  4  gallons  of  water,  8  lbs.  salt,  3  lbs.  brown  nigar,  3 
oz.  saltpetre,  1  os.  pearlash,  for  100  lbs.  meat.  Keep  a 
heavy  flat  stone  on  the  meat,  that  it  may  be  well  immers- 
ed in  the  pickle.  Beef  packed  in  this  manner  will  keep 
a  year,  and  will  rather  improve  than  grow  worse. 

Another  mode  recommended  by  a  gentleman  of  long 
experience  in  the  packing  of  beef  and  pork,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: F  jr  100  lbs.  beef  take  4  lbs.  brown  sugar,  4  ox. 
saltpetre,  and  4  quarts  of  fine  Liverpool  salt— mix  all  in- 
timately together,  and  in  packing,  sprinkle  it  evenly  orer 
the  meat.  Add  no  pickle,  the  dissolving  of  the  salt,  fce. 
with  the  juices  of  the  meat,  will  be  sufficient.  Keep  the 
meat  closely  pressed  together  by  a  good  weight.  We  are 
assured  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  packing  beef  that  is 
intendeil  for  keeping  over  the  summer,  and  that  the  qai- 
lity  of  the  meat  is  unexceptionably  fine. 

Clear  pork. — For  this  we  prefer  clear  salt  and  water. 
After  having  divided  the  hog,  Uke  off  the  shoolders  ind 
hams,  and  all  the  lean  meat,  cut  the  sides  crosswise  into 
strips,  four  or  five  inches  wiile,  and  after  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  cask  with  salt,  pack  the  strips  in  layers  set 
edgewise  as  closely  as  possible  round  the  cask,  with  plen- 
ty of  salt  between  each  layer.  When  the  cask  Ib  full  sod 
has  settled  for  a  day  or  two,  put  in  cold  water  enooghto 
fairly  cover  the  pork.  There  is  no  danger  of  using  too 
much  salt  for  clear  pork— no  more  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  meat  than  is  needed,  and  the  remainder  is  safely  left 
and  may  be  used  in  packing  a  new  parcel. 

BEEr  AND  Pork  for  the  English  Markzt8.--A 
great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  our  beef  and  pork  in- 
to England,  has  formerly  been  the  bad  condition  in  which 
these  articles  have  been  put  up.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  table  of  exports  from  the  port  of  New-York,  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  both  l)eef  and  pork  during  the  present  year— -there  ha- 
ving been  sent  out  from  that  port  alone,  30,015  bbls.  more 
of  beef,  and  37,903  bbls.  more  of  pork,  than  in  1«43. 
This  increase  of  exports  is  thought  to  be  mainly  atlributs- 
ble  to  the  introduction  of  our  provisions  in  England- 
The  improved  condition  of  our  beef  in  particular,  it  w 
said,  has  caused  it  to  be  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the 
English  consumer.  And  as  we  pay  more  attention  to 
packing  and  become  better  acquainted  wiib  the  English 
mode,  the  trade  will  no  doubt  become  every  yearof  more 
consequence.  Our  Cheese  is  also  becoming  an  article  of 
considerable  importance  for  exportation  to  Eingland,  and 
when  our  dairymen  can  be  induced  to  pay  that  attention 
to  its  manufacture,  which  is  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  tn« 
English  market,  the  exporU  will  probably  grcaUy  in- 
crease. « 


CoNNKCTicuT  FARMER. — A  ncw  scrics  of  this  papwj 
published  at  New-HaTCO,  was  commenced  on  the  1« 
Nov.  It  it  well  printed,  on  new  type,  and  published  se- 
mi-monthly, at  $1.00  a  year,  by  J.  M.  Patten. 

Bury  not  your  fiusultiee  la  the  sepulchre . of  idlenett- 
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TsrumscE  of  water  on  the  tempera- 

TURE  OF  SOILS. 


It  is  well  known  that  a  really  wet  soil,  as  well  as  a 
Tsry  dry  one,  is  aoproductiTe.  The  rarious  operations 
of  so  excess  of  water  in  eheekinp  regetation,  are  not  all, 
perhaps,  easily  told,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
iBOst  important  of  its  injurious  effects,  is  the  low  tempe- 
ntture  which  it  induces  in  the  soil.  It  is  very  common, 
when  speaking  of  soils,  to  couple  the  term  wet  vrith>eold, 
tt  nch  a  soil  is  '<  wet  aifd  cold."  Now  the  popular  idea 
expressed  in  this  case,- is  undoubtedly  correct — that  is,  a 
wet  soil,  is  of  eourse  a  cold  one.  Several  reasons  why 
this  is  so,  night  be  ^ven;  one  of  which  is,*  that  the  de- 
gree of  temperature  which  would  otherwise  communi- 
csle  best  to  the  soil,  produces  evaporation,  by  which  the 
best  is  abstracted  from  the  soil  and  dissipated  in  the  air. 
There  are  other  causes  for  the  deleterious  action  of  an 
excess  of  water  in  soils,  Ipt  whatever  they  may  be,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  a  removal  of  the  evil  by 
thortMigh  draining^,  is  expedient.  In  an  essay  by  Josiah 
Fsrkes,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrieultu- 
nl  Society-,  we  And  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  illus- 
tnteU  in  a  manner  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  than  we 
hare  before  met  with.    Mr.  Parlces  observes— 

«As  heat  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  impondera- 
blebody,  we  are  without  the  means  of  ascertaining  di- 
rectly by  weight  or  measure,  the  quantity  of  heat  absorb- 
ed from  soil  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  The  follow- 
ing illustration  of  it  will,  however,  be  familiar  enough  to 
the  mini!  of  the  engineer,  and  will  also,  I  think,  enable 
intelligent  farmers  to  fQrm  an  idea  of  its  immense 
amoant.*' 

"If  we  suppose  the  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of  an 
acre  of  land  in  a  year  to  be  30  inches  in  perpend  Icular 
t'«pai,  it  wouUI  amount  to  108,900  cubic  feet— 3,038  tons; 
which,  spread  over  a  twelve-raonth,  gives  an  average  of 
»3  cubic  ftet--^^  tons,  or  I8,C47  lbs.  per  diem.  Tliis 
vtightof  water  woultl  require  for  its  diurnal  evaporation 
—supposing  it  were  all  carried  olT  by  that  means — ^Ihe 
combosiion  of  24  cwt.  of  coals,  as  ordinarily  used  under 
Jhe  .«teain  boiler,  or  one  cxct,  per  hour  per  acre,  throughout 
the  year!  Ws  (bus  obtain  uome  idea  of  the  abstraction 
of  beat  from  land  under  the  circumstances  of  perfect  aque- 
001  repletion  and  stagnation,  and  there  are  too  many  soils 
approaching  them.  IVe  may  also  imagine  the  depression 
of  the  terrestrial  temperature  consequent  on  the  abstrac- 
tioD  of  so  much  heat  from  the  mass  of  Uie  soil — a  depres- 
•icB  which  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of 
^(er  present  in  the  soil,  over  and  above  the  due  comple- 
Bwnt  required  for  the  supply  of  vegetation.  Soils  in  that 
stale  must  necessarily  be  very  cold  in  the  spring  months, 
and  much  colder  at  the  time  of  (he  commencement  of  vc- 
getatioD,  and  throughout  the  summer,  than  well  drained 
or  oauirally  drier  lands.  If  we  Iniew  the  capacity  for 
iiestofany  given  soil,  and  the  weight  of  water  mixed 
with  it  in  excess,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine,  very- 
Marly,  the  depression  of  temperature  caused  by  its  eva- 
poration. We  know  that  tlieheat  of  a  ]tound  of  water  in 
iu  gaieous  state,  that  is  steam, would  keep  down  the  tem- 
peniure  of  1,000  lbs.  of  earth  one  degree ;  of  500  lbs.  two 
•Agrees,  and  so  on." 

"  Secondly,  excess  of  humidity  obstructs  the  absorp- 
tion of  beat  by  the  solid  matter  of  the  soil.  Water  in  a 
quiescent  state,  is  one  of  the  worst  qonductors  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  If  it  be  warmed  on  the  sur- 
£tte— and  it  derives,  when  mixed  with  soil,  nearly  all  its 
h«at  from  the  sun's  lays — water  transmits  little  or  no  heat 
downwaids.'* 

"If  a^nass  of  water  be  heated  from  below,  the  whole 
ipiickly  attains  ao  uniform  temperature  by  reason  of  mo- 
tion excited  amongst  its  particles.  The  lowest  stratum, 
*heQ  heated,  becomes  of  less  specific  gravity  than  that 
re«ting  niK)n  if,  and  the  heavier  superincumbent  portions 
jjrtcend  and  push  that  which  has  been  warmed,  upwards. 
Wuch  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  is,  therefore  prevent- 
<J  by  excessof  water  from  entering  into,  and  being  trans- 
ttittetl  through,  the  mass  of  the  8oil.»> 

*•  Thinlly,  water  is  a  powerful  radiator  of  heat,  that  is 
It  cools  quickly.  AH  bodies,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  pos- 
«c«peeoliar  powers  of  emitting  or  radiating  heat,  and 


water  is  esteemed  by  the  late  Professor  Leslie— in  which 

opinion  he  has  been  Joined  by  other  philotophan to 

stand  at  the  head  of  radiating  substances.'* 

«  The  phenomena  of  the  production  of  .cold  by  radia- 
tion and  evaporation,  are  essentially  exemplified  by  the 
well  known  experiment  of  exposing  water,  warm  enough 
to  give  off  visible  vapor,  in  one  saucer,  and  an  equal 
bulk  drawn  fh>m  a  well  in  another  saucer*  The  former 
on  a  sharp  frosty  morning,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  soon 
est.  Boiling  water  thrown  on  the  ground,  will  freexe 
sooner  than  cold  water.  Tlie  cooling  powers  of  evapo- 
ration and  radiation  combined,  and  if  radiation  chiefly,  or 
solely,  are  represented  in  this  experiment  by  the  order 
of  congelation  in  the  two  vessels  in  time;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  heat  omitted  frOm  each  of  then, 
is  immense,  as  appears  from  what  is  stated  above  with 
reference  to  the  constituent  heat  of  vapor.'' 

''  Fourthly,  as  the  temperature  of  water  diminishes  da- 
ring the  night,  or  in  the  day  time,  according  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  its  heat  to 
the  heavens,  its  specific  gravity  increases;  and  the  super- 
ficial stratum  which  is  first  cooled,  immediately  descends 
by  reason  of  its  augmented  density.  This  film  of  cooled 
and  heavier  water  is  as  quickly  replaced  by  relatively 
warmer  and  lighter  portions  which  become  cooled  in  turn 
and  successively  sink.  Water,  therefore,  though  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  downwartls,  when  warmed  on  the  sur- 
face, becomes  a  ready  vehicle  of  cold  in  that  direction, 
when  cooled  on  the  surface;  and  this  cooling  process  may 
even  continue,  under  fitting  circumstances,  until  the 
whole  of  a  given  mass  is  reduced  to  the  low  temperature 
of  42  deg.,  at  which  point,  water  attains  its  maximum 
density.  The  further  descent  of  cold  through  this  pro- 
cess, would  then  cease;  but  the  refrigeration  occasioned 
by  it  must  effect  all  soils,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
which  hold  water  in  excess,  tliat  is,  when  in  a  state  of 
stagnancy  near  to  the  surface.  Those  soils  only  can  be 
exempt  from  this  chilling  influence  which  are  not  natu- 
rally retentive  of  water,  or  which  are  artificially  and 
deeply  ilrained.  Thus  excess  of  water  conduces  to  tlie 
production  of  add  in  soil  by  means  of  several  independ- 
ent, vigorous,  and  ever  active  properties." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  soil  is  naturally  so  po- 
rous, or  is  brought  into  such  condition  by  art,  that  rain- 
water can  sink  down  into  the  earth,  it  becomes  a  carrier, 
an  alert  purveyor,  instead  of  a  robber  of  heat ;  and  tends 
to  raise,  permanently,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  of  use- 
ful soil;  and  this  more  particularly  and  beneficially,  du- 
ring the  vegetative  season.  Rain-water,  at.  that  time, 
conveys  downwartls  the  more  elevated  superficial  heat 
of  the  soil,  and  imparts  it  to  the  subsoil  in  its  course  to 
the  drains;  it  leaves  the  soil  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  fresh 
doses  of  r»in,  dew,  and  air,  and  in  a  better  condition  to 
absorb  and  retain  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes, 
in  other  ways,  its  fertility  and  productiveness;  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  chemical  effects  attributable  to  the  con- 
tinual circulation  and  renewal  of  water  and  air  is  foreign 
to  the  present  discussion." 

<'  In  order  to  render  the  change  of  water  perfect,  and 
its  action  uniform  throughout  a  field,  all  drains  should  be 
deeper  than  the  active  or  worked  soil,  and  covered^  Su- 
perficial drainage  is  comparatively  of  little  value.  If 
drains  are  open,  much  of  the  rain  precipitated  on  the  sur- 
face necessarily  passes  into  thembefore  it  has  permeated 
ihe  whole  mass;  consequently  it  carries  off  with  it  heat, 
which  would  have  been  usefully  employed  in  warming 
the  lower  strata.  If  drains  are  not  deeper  than  the  work- 
ed bed,  water  remains  before  in  a  slaghont  state,  which 
must  chill  the  roots  of  plants  and  diminish  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  superincumbent  mass." 

Caoi*s  IN  Illinois. — ^Extract  of  a  letter  from  H.  A. 
Cyrus,  Esq.  dated  Houston,  Oct.  17—"  In  Adam«  coun- 
ty, the  past  season,  the  cro[>8  have  been,  of  wheat,  about 
an  average;  oats,  good;  com  and  potatoes,  poor,  say 
two-thirds  of  an  ordinary  crop;  these  last,  in  part  of  this 
and  the  ai^joining  counties,  are  very  inferior — had  well 
nigh  proved  a  failure;  but  in  other  places  are  very  fine. 
It  has  snowed  more  or  less,  for  three  days  past,  and  th« 
ground  is  now -covered  from  3  to  4  inches.  This  -is  an 
early  start  for  winter,  in  middle  Illinois."  * 
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B.  WOODCOCK'S  SELF-SHARPENIWO  PLOW— (fig.  99.) 

Id  NfCTMca  to  thii  plow,  Ibe  nuuiubctiireri  aiHimcnle  the  bUowins  ai]viuiUs<*: 

*■  IM.  toJiviiltUli  who  have  uteil  It,  say  i(>  draught  ii  about  one-third  leu  than  other ^lowt— two  bonc*  doint 
tba  woik  of  three.  2d.  It  i>  eonitrucled  ki  u  to  lum  a  tbnow  IgaioM  >  moderate  hill  ^nally  a*  veil  *>  on  lent 
groaiid,  or  down  hill,  anil  carapelenl  judgn  uy  it  it  luperior  to  either  the  Cme,  Ilonicl,  Bull,  Crockett,  rrukliii, 
Faacoek,  Patent -terer,  or  any  other  plows  they  have  aieil,  as  it  perrarm*  with  more  eaia  to  nun  and  hont.ind 
dbJfh  belter  wcrlr.  II  tnms  the  furrow  round  on  the  lop  and  hollow  below,  thus  leaving-  the  plowed  lurrue  nwt 
expoMd  to  the  action  of  the  harrow,  thun  other  plows,  and  gives  the  ve^lable  maltor  a  better  chance  to  decoDpote 
Uiui  If  turned  Bat  or  irregular.  3il.  It  ii  caDi|*ratively  free  Tram  choking  or  carrying  dirt,  aod  is  said  to  sukc  tl)s 
groimd  more  prmluctivo  than  other  plows.  4th.  U  adtaiK  ot  three  kinds  of  points  and  two  bindi  of  sharn,  (tol 
ODS  point  and  one  ibai«  being  used  on  It  at  the  same  time,)  of  which  (he  following'  ii  ■  deKription  i  FinI,  the  «- 

nsalets,  and  thus  repeated  until  worn  out.  The  second  (tlr.  £,)'  ia.a  renewable  point,  made  of  cast  or  wronehtim, 
■nd  is  formed  to  receive  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  an  Ihe  eaif  secureil  by  a  rivet.  The  Ihini  (flg.  3,}  i>  aUu  nnewa- 
ble,  ud  made  of  wrought  or  oast  iron,  with  a  T  formed  piece  of  iron  or  steel  on  the  end  fastened  with  a  rireL 
These  ean  be  renewed  with  liLUa  expense.  The  first  share  (tig.  4,)  has  two  Hlges,and  turns  laterally.  Whenlke 
outer  edge  WMrs  dull,  the  inner  edge  may  be  tarned  out.  '  The  second  share,  (Hg.  5,)  is  self-sharpening,  with  ose 
edge,  which,  ivhen  beveled  below,  can  be  turned  end  for  end  and  Ihui  throw  the  beveled  aide  up.  One  mrlil  poiit 
aod  than  costing  25  cents,  can  plow  40  Or  50  acres  of  good  ground,  to  which  fact  hundreils  ean  testify.  Sill.  The 
Cittler,  (Ag.5,)  is  made  in  ■  triangular  form  wiLli  three  sharp  edges;  when  the  trrmt  edge  wears  dull,  the  BOdcrnlt* 
mar  be  tamail  in  front,  then  the  thirdj  until  worn  out.  Thus  the  friction  parts  of  (he  plow  are  rtneweil  with  lilll* 
eapanse,  as  II  is  la  detsichrd  pieces."     These  plows  are  manufactured  by  B.  Wooitrocli  b  Co,  Wheeling,  Ya. 


INDDCBHEiriB  TO  EMIORATION   TO  VIRGINIA. 

To  THI  Sditob  or  ma  CulTtVaToji — Having  obaer- 
Y*d  In  lb*  newspapers  that  (here  Is  a  growing  disposition 
among  oor  northern  blends,  who  are  inclined  to  emi- 
yiUs,  lo  tarn  their  attention  to  MaryUml  and  Virginia,  1 
Mr*  Ihonghl  It  might  be  acceptable  to  tome  of  your  ou. 
MtarooB  raadars,  to  have  laid  before  them  deeeriplioDS  of 
loeUiona  in  Virginia,  that  hold  oat  iadncemenia  to  ami. 
gnnu.  I  shnll  Iherefore,  in  this  communication,  ewlea. 
Tor  lo  tor  bcfoFB  Iham  a  brief  description  of  a  re^on  la 
TirginJa,  with  which  I  am  well  aoqoalnted,  and  alto 
point  otrt  nme  Of  the  Inducementt  it  oArs  lo  emigranlt. 
I«t.  TU  region  lo  b§  dsecrikwi.— Its  aaulh-weslsm 
bOnDdarr  lias  abonl  five  miles  N.  H.  E.  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia;  its  oorlh  and  aorth-easlem  boundary, 
afacut  toarteen  miles  from  Ihe  same  place,  exleDding  from 
PiXmbwi  Creek  lo  Aquia  Creek,  aboot  nine-  miles  in  a 
aortham  direction,  and  stretching  westerly  from  Polo- 
id.  T*s  liMtoMinsntt  offsrei  to  «aiigrm(r.— In  Ihii  re- 
gion an  found  nearly  all  the  varietict  of  soil,  that  are 
commonly  fonnd  in  Virginia.  Hare  are  tame  ten  lo  Ar- 
laen  Ihoumnd  acres  of  lanil  (hat  might  be  purchased,  at 
prieea  varying  from  two  to  sic  ilollan  per  acre,  and  some 
good  sihuliont  that  might  be  procured  on  Itag,  ami  in 
other  respeeti,  very  fovorable  leases.  Near  (he  m' '  " 
Of  this  district,  aa  we  proceeil  from  Ihe  Potoraae  wi 
ly.  are  fonnil  inexhansliblo  depositet  of  the  best 
marl  and  green  aasd,  Ibe  efficacy  of  which,  aa  a  mai 
baa  been  leiteil,  and  ila  ferlilliing  etTects  may  be  tee 
any  who  would  visit  this  region  in  Ibe  months  orMay 
and  June.  By  the  use  of  thta  ma"'  " " "  "  ' 
for  manure,  that  are  found  here  ir 
Mwled  by  ticill  and  indmlry,  these  : 
!f°"''  ^"■.■A'"''  '.'•E""  of  fertility, 

,  ,.  J  n,,(„^anj  many  of  the 
..>.  ..  .,«,i„y  MS  nny  in  Virginia,  and  most  of 
B  healthy  tlun  those  usually  selected  by  emi- 


ever  failing  springs  of  ext 
locations ■-     •■■ 

gnuiti  lo  the  west. 

I'hB  Riehmonil,    Freilerichsbnrr   and  Poloi 
bSiiiiJ^'i!"  ,'!'«"«''    *•   "i'l'll"  Of  this   dittricl,  lhu« 


bringing  it  within  e< 


pid  eommtmieation.  with 


the  markets  of  BichBiond,  Fredericksburg,  and  (be  Ht- 

tricl  of  Columbia.     To  our  northern  friends,  then,  stio 

contemplate  emigrating  to  the   weal,  we  wndd  ay— 

Come  hither,  and  seel"  A. 

,  Nm.,  1844. 


W8EA8E  OP  THE  POTATOE. 

Hb.  L.  Tucker — Among  Ihe  varjons  specnlatioiii  it' 
lecliog  the  disease  of  the  late  potaloe  crop,  I  have  n- 
intly  heard  a  cause  aitlgned,  which  appears  (0  me  nxm 
satisfactory  than  any  I  have  aeen  in  print.  I(  tff tni  (M 
e  nigh(  of  the  I51h  ofAugnst  last,  there  srass  "bo- 
lew,"  aa  it  is  called,  a  glutinous  exhalation  witli  a 
( taate,  which  tetlleil  on  Ihe  herbage  aod  letvei  oC 
(he  trees  throughout  thU  region  of  oouotty. 

'   neighbor  of  mine  informs  me  thai  a  rtmter  of  tit 

acquaintance  in  Hartford  county,  on  the  aDcnoon  befwe 

Ihe  falling  of  this.dew,  removed  a  ean'el  which  hii  h- 

lilr  had  apread  out  on  his  grsis,  and  spreaii  Kon  apsil 

Fan  ai(joining  poUloe  patch,  where  it  remained tbronsli 

the  following  night  and  morning,  and  (ha(  after  the  (!>[• 

of  the  potatoes  in  the  reat  of  the  |iBtch  hidl  entirely  decsj- 

ed,  the  tops  which  had  been  covercil  by  the  cariwt,  cih- 

"nueil  green  until  fall;  and  that  while  the  rest  of  thecmp 

most  wholly  rotleil,  the  part  under  the  carpet  |ate  a 

lund  and  abundant  yield.  Another  neighbor  inrormi  ms 

lat  on  tliB  morning  wlicn  the  "  honey  dew"  app(ar(d, 

he  heard  a  farmer  say  that  i(  would  kill  the  pAlatoei. 

Now  this  "  honey  dew"  is  a  phenomenon  of  vliieb  I 

!Ver  brfore  heard,  but  to  you  and  most  of  your  mden, 

is  pmbnbly  familiar.     It  seems  at  all  events,  if  it  pre 

illed  over  the  eastern  and  middle  Statesat  theliDiemtii- 

lioneil,  to  aflbrd  a  rational  and  tatisbclory  solution  nf  Uie 

3h  veied  question.     A  glulioous  substance  coienng 

potatoe  lops  at  llie  period  of  (heir  roott  luxurianl  "■ 

potation,  would  slop  the  |>ores  and  dute  widen  •Ittll'- 

The  disease  and  death  of  the  lops;  would  came  Ibe  tubtfS 

to  decay  in  the  precise  manner  they  have  done.    Plw" 

jive  your  views  on  this  aubjecl.  aod  oblige 

Vouri,  John  Boid, 

iria<iU>t«r,  Ct.,  Sbr.  8,  IS44. 
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TAPLIN'S  HORSE  POWER— (Pi;.  JOO.} 

IlvillbewCDbythtreportoriheCoininiKMorthaSAle  AgricullunlSocIclr,  that  the  abore  horsepower,  ttao 
pilnlcc  of  which  rfeeived  Ifae  firat  premium  »I  llie  Agriculliiral  Fair  Hi  Pooghlieepjie,  cm  be  propflle.l  by  two  ■ 
bsnn  nitb  Hifflcicnt  pow«r,  uiil  afforil  ■ufScienl  speed,  for  threshing  unitcr  all  ordinary  eircumBlancei.  There  ira 
bowerer,  ilx  ipacet  in  which  horwi  may  operate;  ao  ihal  almoit  any  amounl  of  power  may  bo  genetaleil,  anil  Ihii 
power  is  applied  directly  lo  the  Cricliun  roriert,  in  (he  pinion  which  carriea  Ihe  ipeed  wheel,  wilhoui  a  oomjilica- 
(iDBorBuchinery.     Another  ileoiileJ  ailvanlaes  which  thii  hone  power  poueues  over  moilothera,  Li  lb*  ease  wilh 

tor  oiieralinj  in  fifteen  minulea;  ail  repaira  can  be  ilone  with  trifling  eipenie,  by  any  common  blackimilh.  Theie 
bone  poven  have  been  thorouehly  leileii,  and  good  juiign  of  machinery  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  Ihe  principle 
ii  Uie  Uitt  in  operation.  Theie  horre  powen  are  made  by  Hull  b  Co.,  Tribe'i  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.  N.  Y,,  who 
'  o  right  of  Ihe  Caunlie*  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Montgomery  andGreene,  and  will  . 
ben  OD  abort  notice.  C.  D. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  AG.  SOCIETY. 

Ha.  TircEEB_Onr  third  annual  Fair  ant]  CalUe  Sho^ 
vuhekl  in  Ihe  village  of  Jamaica  on  Ihe  )Oih  inil.  A 
IbrilliBt:  inlereat  was  evinced  by  the  thouiandi  of  enligb- 
Incil  Bsrieulturiali  aawrabled  on  Ihe  oecaaion,  by  ■  moil 
admirable  and  graliiying  diaplay  of  fine  ilock,  of  whicli 
ftc  ihow  of  bnKid  marea  and  thorough  bred  cowa,  wa< 
BMMcxlenaiTe — aome  of  Ihem  were  of  aoperior  aymme- 
try  and  Sfwneaa,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  farman  of 
flieecvatj.eqiialliDg  in  many  re>pecla,the  exhibition  at  Ihe 
lateFairajPoughbeep*ie,where,  had  Ihey  been  exhibited, 
IkerwoulddaoblleHlMTelalientheflnl  premium!.  A  si- 
■itaroppoctiiniCyl  tiuatwillDOtbepermiUedagain  topaaa 
Bheeded,  yet  to  oretcone  which,  we  hare  tiro  obata- 
ela  to  ■nrmOBnt — one  ii,  many  of  oiir  beat  agrieultu rials 
are  Qaaker%  who  hold  lo  Ihe  belief  that  all  competition 
kr  Etaney,  b  gambling — another  ii,  a  hapiiy  conacioua- 
aen,  ehaiaetariatie  of  the  inhabitant!  of  the  county,  ttial 
they  aie  well  cmlenl  with  their  situation,  and  that  they 
hie  (be  only  or  bett  plaee  of  existence  within  the 
boBuh  of  ihair  datly  OecupatioD.  Such  local  feelings,  I 
ma  aoon  will  give  place  to  a  detire  to  promote  Ihe  ge- 
Mtal  goOil,  and  all  endeavor  by  their  individual  eier- 
tigat  lo  make  futare  eihibitiona  aa  great  as  possible, 
vlure  Ihe  yoong  can  view  Ihe  best  stock,  sgriculhiral 
podocts,  fcc,  from  the  no^h,  Ihe  soAh,  Ihe  middle  nnd 
Hi*  wta,  aoemhlej  at  one  common  meeting.  The  re- 
■Kaf  which,  must  be  to  those  having  the  best,  a  grali- 
4>ng  consolatien  to  themselves,  and  aSbnl  to  others  Ihe 
*«  opportunity  for  impmvenient.  The  aliow  of  choice 
'iculiural  products,: 


eihibi 


3  plea 


t  ^Millions.  The  shoiv  of  flowers  was  most 
tlunsiagi  >»'l  ""'C  arrangement  callol  forih  loud  and 
bony  pniiMstoihe  "Fair,"  among  which  wan  a  Cornu- 
tojia,  tulefully  arranged  of  Dahliaa,  Roses,  and  other 
<ADice  ami  beaDtiful  Rowers.  The  hnrn  was  well  tilled, 
<nl  or  which  was  pouring  an  abundant  siream  of.Calawba 
"hlliabetla  grapea,  peai^hea,  Scckel  pears,  slrawberriea, 

Tbe  display  of  fancy  prodnrlioQS  was  of  exceeding 
■We  and  skill,  conferring  exalted  credit  on  the  ladycon- 

IrilMlon. 

The  Adilresi,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  (Jabriel  Furman, 
DfKb^Co.,  was  replete  with  interest.  He  spoke  of 
^ericuhore  as  of  the  most  disnifieil,  laudable,  and  impor- 
lux  penuli  of  man.  The  uniform  harmony  and  good  or- 
tti  -mbitb  prevailed  Ibrooghoui  Ihe  day,  evinced  an  in- 


creaaing  prosperity  for  nor  County  Soeiely.    The  premi- 

-  Fii  awarded  for  the  year  will  amount  to  abonl  fSOO. 

Oiiltr  Bay,  Oct.  19,  1844.  8.   Y. 


BOOK  FARMING— A  FACT. 

nt  to  know  if  yon  beliei 
ighbor,  as  he  walked  ii 
reading  the  Cultivator. 
"  Be  sure  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 
Well,  I  doni;  I  never  took  an  agricnlliml  paper  fal 

,  lilV.    There  is  B.  6.  ofW ,  who  eame  into  Iki* 

counlry,  Stteen  yeara  ago,  and  had  to  buy  fifty  aeree  «( 
land  OD  credit.  He  has  cleared  that  np,  and  mhleil  fltna 
time  to  time,  tilth 


e  for  m 


with 


While  his  iteigtibor  E.  W.  I 
I  mors  than  ttetn  bashels  of  wheat  to  tbe  aere,  and 
of  his  other  crnps  he  never  harvests.     I  would  giv* 
for  the  experience  of  B.  S.  than  for  all  [be  boiok- 
farmlng  and  farming  by  rule  in  the  world." 

''  Very  well,  sir,  now  let  me  have  a  worn.     This  'ex- 

■ience'  of  B.  B.  of  which  you  speak,  (i.  e.  Ihe  malhoil 

adapts  10  raise  twenty-live  where  his  neighbor  raise*' 

en  bushels  of  wheat,  end  other  crops  in  proportioa,) 

written  out  and  published,   would  be  the  very  chsbm 

of  book-farming,  which  you  n  much  deqiise,  and  migU 

'lenefll  others  as   well   as  you.     And  then,   secondly,  I 

:now  this  B.  8.  also,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  Inform 

you  that  he  is  a  regular  aubicriber  to,  anil  constant  read- 

Of'll'**  standard  agricultutil  papers — the  'Cultivator,' 

...s  <  New  Genesee  Farmer,'  and  the  '  Western  Farmer,' 

while  thia  same  E.  W.  will  not  have  an  agrleulmral  pa. 

house,  partly  Uecaute  he  does  not  '  believe  in 

book-farmiagi'  and  parity  because  he  cannot  afford  to  taka 

Here  (he  man  suddenly  remembered  his  errand,  which 
'as  to  borrow  an  improved  harrow,  a  plan  of  which  1 
ad  found  in  my  paper,  and  which  be  wasplaawdto  Mf, 
did  Ihe  work  so  much  belter  than  mine,"  (hia)— so  Ihe 
subject  waa  dropped.     I  intend  lo  speak  lo  him  again, 

Ohio,  Od.  1S44. 


Ldcbf.B  Jiw  IK  HoRsrJ. — II  is  said  Ihat^ouring 
.,r  along  the  back  from  a  watering-pot,  for  a  cc 
ble  time  wilbout  iDlermlsalDD,  will  eSkcl  a  cure. 
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PEDIGREES  OF  COL.  RANDALL'S  SHEEP. 


Ms.  L.  Ti7CKBH.~I  enclOM  you  tlie  peJigreet  of  (he 
Merino  sheep  on  which  I  drew  the  first  premiums  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  Fair  ii  Pottghkeep- 
■ie. 

My  object  is,  incidentally,  to  save  myself  the  trouble 
of  answering  almost  daily  Inquiries  on  the  subject,  bu(, 
mainly,  to  throw  light  on  an  important,  and  among  those 
who  have  not  particularly  investigated  it,  a  mooted  sub- 
jecty  viz.  whether  there  are  or  are  not  now  in  the  United 
States,  pure  blooded  descendants  of  the  early  importations 
of  Spanish  Merinoes.  Some  have  supposed  there  were 
none  remaining;  others,  that  the  whole  number  reooain- 
ing  are  confined  to  the  flock  of  Hon.  Wi^.  Jar  vis.  That 
Consul  Jarvis  has  them,  cannot  be  denied,  unices  we 
would  put  bare  coigectures  a^inst  the  direajMtimany  of 
a  man  who  concededly  stanils  before  the  public  wssulli- 
eil  in  every  relation  of  life.  That  others  also  have  them 
I  will  proceed  to  show  by  the  positive  testimony  of  va- 
rious gentlemen,  a  portion  of  whom  are  well  known  to 
the  public,  and  whose  character  and  standing  is  not  infe- 
rior to  ihil  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

I  have,  for  brevity,  confined  myself  to  the  representa- 
tives of  but  a  single  family  in  my  flock;  though  I  have 
other  strains  of  blood,  the  purity  of  which  is  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  and  which  I  know  to  be  accompanied 
with  equal  value  in  the  individual. 

Andrew  Cock  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  purchased  im- 
ported Merino  sheep  of  Richard  Crowninshield,  and  va- 
rious other  importers.  In  1823,  he  sold  his  flock  to  Hon. 
Charles  Rich,  whom  many  will  recollect  as  a  former 
member  of  Congress,  from  Vermont,  and  Leonard  Be* 
dell,  both  of  Shoreham  of  that  State.  John  T.  and  Charles 
Rich,  sons  of  Charles  Rich,  senior,  inherited  their  father's 
flock.  John  T.  has  kept  his  portion  of  it  pure  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Charles  kept  his  pure  for  a  perioil,  but  wheth- 
er he  has  to  the  present  day,  or  whether  he  retains  them 
at  all,  I  am  not  informed.  Boilell  kept  his  flock  pure  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  at  and  shorily  previous  to*  which 
time,  portions  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  "various  breed- 
ers, several  of  whom  have  preserved  it  pure  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  John  T.  Rich,  S.  W.  Jcwetf,  Gen.  Jasper 
Bamum,  M.  C.  W.  Wright,  and  some  other  individuals 
own  descendants  ol  the  Cock  flock,  which  have  been  pre- 
served pure  and  unmixed,  a  portion  of  them  from  any 
other  btood^-ai  portion  of  them  fi-om  any  other  blood  ex- 
cepting that  of  Consul  Jarvis's  importation^  by  the  use  of 
rams  regularly  attesteil  by  Consul  Jarvis  to  be  pure  de- 
scendants of  his  imported  Spanish  sheep.  The  ewes  of 
mine  which  received  the  Stale  Society's  first  and  second 
premiums  at  Poughkcepsie,  were  got  by  "Fortune," 
dams  pure  b.ed  ewes  of  the  Rich  or  Cock  stock,  owned 
by  S.  W.  Jewett. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Hon.  EOlngham  Law- 
rence, of  Long  Island,  (who  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
fine  wooled  sheep  committee  at  the  2d  State  Fair  at  Al- 
^ny— who  has  owned,  bred  and  sold  more  pure  bred 
Merinoes,  and  possesses  a  grearer  knowledge  of  the  early 
imporUtion  of  them,  than  almost  any  other  individual  in 
the  Uniteil  States,)  shows  the  kind  of  sheep  possessed  by 
Andrew  Cock,  his  skill  as  a  breeder,  and  his  intc*rily  as 
m  man. 

Jud^e  LatJDrence'9  Statement. 
Yours  bi(luly  received,  in  which  you  refer  to  a  conversation  we  had. 
wilhc  subject  of  Merino  nheep,  ami  part icularly  of  ihe  qnaliiy  and  pii- 
niy  or  the  nock  of  Andrew  Cock,  who  was  my  near  npi-^Jibor  W«» 
were  Ultimate  and  commei.ced  loving  the  foundafloni  of  our  Merino 
flock,  about  the  game  time.  I  was  present  wj.en  he  purclins«H'l  most 
of  his  Rhcep,  which  was  In  1811.  He  fim  rurciiast'd  two  rwea  at 
•1,100  per  head.  They  were  very  fine,  and  of  the  Escurial  Hock  im- 
portt'd  by  Kichard  Crowninshield. 

««?ll"^*'  purchaw  WM  30  of  the  Paular  breed  at  from  •.%  to  •lOQ 
Ilfli«  •..  *"  <^0"«n"i;^>  to  purchase  of  the  difTirenllmiiortaJioiis  un- 
*"J^  ™!?  *.''*^'n  "P  »^»boi?  eighty,  alv^ays  «eleciin«  them  with  ^reai 
Tliia  waR  Ihe  foundation  of  A.  Cock's  flock,  nor  did  he  ever 


Ing,  ronf  Island.  Accompanying  said  sheep,  Mr.  be<kU  braotht  a 
ceriiBcate  that  came  with  the  sheep  from  8^in  I  bare  i«Kd  nid 
certificate,  which  gave  a  fall  descnptkm  of  the  •.  «ep  purthaied  ia 
Spain,  with  guaraaaieti  of  their  polity  of  Uood,  wbich  was  nwutarh  n. 
tested  by  tlie  American  Consul  dien  in  the  Spanish  or  Portufeae  do.' 
minions  1  thereby  had  satisfactory  eWdence  that  they  were  til  <rf 
this  importation,  and  that  manyof  them  broachi  to  this  town,  wen 
the  idenUcal  sheep  impottefl.  The  certificate,  I  am  eonfideiit,  descri- 
bed ihem  as  from  tlie  Paular  flock.  The  ewe  that  was  the  dam  of 
Mr.  Jewctt's  buck  Fortune,  was  a  piue  descemlaot  of  thii  imported 
flock  above  described.  1  haf  e  preserved  this  flock  pure  lo  ibis  day, 
which  amounts'io  more  than  five  hundred,  fiome  o»  the  flock  hatt 
been  recently  crossed  by  bucks  of  the  importatiob  of  Comul  J^aniL 
which  said  bucks  were  purchased  from  the  flock  of,  and  nsularir  g, 
teMed  by  said  Jarrls,  as  being  pore  Spani;ih  Merinoes. 
Bhorchan,  1844.  JOHN  T.  RICH. 

Statement  of  Hon.  8.  H.  Jemuatm,  QaU  Governor  ^  Feniwtf .) 
I  certify  that  I  am  personally  and  intimately  acqoainted  wiih  John 
T.  A  ich  of  Bhpreham,  Vt ,  the  signer  of  the  abore  certiflcate,  lod  tlat 
his  statemenu  are  entitled  to  full  credit. 
1  further  certifT  diat  I^eonanl  Bedell,  late  of  8hofel«m,  deceased, 

. , . — .-    was  a  near  neighbor  to  me,  and  I  recoOect  leaming  from  him  oanjr 

That  others  also  have  them. ,  jc«n«nce  of  his  nurchase  of  the  flock  of  merino  sheep,  oo  Low  l^ 
R  nnsitivA  t^iifytntx^  nf  ^rJ.W^^^^^iyf^-^ic^'    I  have  SCTeisl  times  Seen  the  certifcale 

mentioned  by  Rich  in  the  possesskm  of  said  BedeO.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  portion  of  the  Long  Island  flock,  purchased  I7  the  bte 
Hon.  Charles  Rich,  and  now  kept  by  John  T,  Rich,  ha?e  been  pure  ai 
he  "tates.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  portkm  of  tlie  flock  ken  bj 
Bedell,  having  handled  them  on  severai  occaskMS  between  18-^  and 
1830.  Some  of  the  ewes  In  the  flock  were  pointed  out  to  bk-  as  impor- 
ted ones,  which  were  toothless  and  very  o*d,  b^ween  the  dates  abore 
named.  I  have  several  times  had  backs  from  the  flock,  and  never 
entertained  a  doubl  of  their,  betitf  pure  bred  Spanish  Ncrinoa  Mr. 
Bedell  caUed  Uiem,  and  I  think  the  certificate  named  them,  as  of  (he 
Paular  Breed.  g.  H.  JBNNBON. 

Shoreham,  1844.  

Chariee  A.  UurlberPo  Statement. 

I  certify  that  I  lived  near  neijthbor  to  Leonard*BedeII,  «n  the  town  of 
Stiorrham,  Vt.,  in  the  year  18523,  and  that  fluring  that  year  Mr.  D*^Jefi 
drove  a  lot  of  Bhet>p  from  Long  Island,  piircliased  of  Andrew  Cork. 

From  1823,  until  the  docrB.«e  of  Mr.  Bedell,  a  |N:r1o<l  of  fifipon  yean, 
I  livetl  in  his  family,  and  liad  Ihe  charge  or  Ma  sheep.  Mr.  H^Jett 
kept  none  otiier  but  full  bjowled  sheep  ol  the  Cock  flock,  and  I  was 
leifectly  familiar  with  a  number  of  them  always  asserted  by  htsi  to 
lave  boen  originally  importetL  TJjey  had  a  dt^inctive  mark  as.RUco, 
had  attested  marks  and  ring  of  copper  hi  their  ^rs,  and  were  nty 
.old. 

Mr.  Bedell  also  had  the  orifn'nal  Spanish  certificate  of  their  purify  of 
•bloo<l,  atie«tedT)y  the  American  Consul.  These  sheep  were  preser- 
ved by  Mr.  Betlell,  cmiroly  free  fmm  Mlmixture  with  ai|y  other  btoal 
Provjous  to  his  dorcase,  I  s«>lecfed  abom  eiahtv  of  his  owes,  winch  I 
aftrnvanls  drove  lo  Monklon,  and  finally  «lispos*Hl  of  to  S.  W.  Jewell 
of  \Veybri<l«e.  CHARLES  A.  IIUIILBEKT 

Monkton,  1344.  

Gen.  Bamuni'a  Siatement, 

I  hcrrby  certify  tliat  1  i^-as  born,  arnl  lived  in  the  ncijjhborhood  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Bedell,  duilnjf  liis  residence  in  this  town;  that  I  wHlrc- 
meml>or  the  flock  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep  which  he  diwe  from 
Lone  iB'antl  21  or  22  years  ag» ;  that  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
this  nock  of  shwp  until  Ms  decease  iu  1S38,  having  assis»c<l  in  slioar. 
•"^  them  every  yrar  during  that  time  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four.  Mr.  Bedell  hafi  a  certificate  of  the  lineage  01  die  sheep  from 
Spain,  cenifyinff  their  ptirity  of  blood,  wliicli  1  have  several  limes  rr»i; 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  dcscnbed  them  to  be  Paular,  from  tlie  flock 
of  "Don  Manuel  de  Godoy,  Prince  of  Prace,"  &c.  Mr.  Bedel  ihoush 
repeatedly  urged  to  sell  ewes,  utterly  refused,  though  repeateilly  olfrr- 
pd  hiffh  prices  by  myself  and  others;  nor  did  he  irart  with  any  uniii 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  I  now  live  <m  the  farm  formeriy  ownwl  ami 
occupied  by  him,  and  jiossess  a  larce  portion  of  the  above  doa:rib«l 
flock.  1  am  confltlenl  that  it  has  not  been  crosse<l  wifh  Saxons,  or 
any  othei-  breeds  of  sheep  in  this  country.       JASPER  BARNUN. 

Shoreham,  1444.  

Levi  Roekwood'o  StaleMcnt. 

^  I  moved  info  the  neiiAiborhood  of  Leonard  Bedell,  late  of  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  in  the  spring  of  1430,  and  soon  became  acquainteil  with  his  flock 
of  Merino  slieop.  1  have  frequently  heaixl  him  relate  rhe  hl«aory  of 
his  sheep.  I  k;  said  he  purchaf>ed  them  of  Andrew  Cock,  of  L^wr  !•■ 
hnd,  and  that  they  were  imported  from  the  flock  of  Godnv,lhe  Priiw* 
of  Peace.  In  Spain,  as  thetr  Spanish  |)edieree,  in  his  possesion.  w«ikl 
show,  lie  always  called  them  Paular  Merinoes,  and  frequently  boast- 
•'d  of  ihi8  as  bein?  fho  best  stock  ever  immrterl.  I  haVe  liearti  him 
ndviFed  to  cmas  the  blowl  of  his  flock  by  using  bucks  from  f<her  Spa- 
nish flocks,  but  he  insisted  on  keeping  his  pure,  preferring  as  he  had 
ilone.  to  breed  ih»»m  in  an<l  In.  1  have  seen  the  8pani^h  certltlcai* 
wliich  accomj.  mied  the  sheen,  but  never  rend  It. 
Monkton,  19  M.  LEVI  ROCKWOOD. 


care. 


purchase  any  but  pure  blooded  sheep  to  my  knowledjre  or  belief.  An- 
™«r.?niJ^"*,"  a'tentive  breeder;  saw  weU  to  his  business;  and 
^r/K.^"?'^'^*''.^'*  chamcter.    His  certificate  of  tlie  kind  and  uu 
te{.Ji.!i^tt«l^!l"'ri"''"^'"'y  '**^  °"    '  rcH-ollertof  his  selling  sheep 
FhShto^  Bedell  of  Vermont  EFFINGHAM  LAVVKENCE. 


"t»» 


Statement  of  John  T.  lUck,  E»q. 

-ASf.?5»J.?r^  *■?*''''  ^^^^  Rwh,  and  Leonarrl  Bedell,fonner  re- 
Jldentsoftiii8town,(now  decea^,)  did  im  or  about  the  year  Id^ 
pnrclittM  the  entire  flock  of  sheep  o^ncd  by  Aniew  Co^^^FI^: 


Siatement  ffJIon.  Ilarrnj  Muntill^  Jud^e  of  Probate. 

I  Ifereby  certify  that  1  am  penwnally  acquainted  with  the  above  na- 
med Levi  R(»ckwood,  and  have  been  for  a  great  number  of  veare.  I 
consider  him  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity,  and  belipve  hjm*  to  be  m, 
conj'idered  by  the  community  at  lari?e.         HARVEV  MUNSILI* 

Bristol,  1814.  1- 


Certificates  to  the  uane  g^eneral  effect  with  the  ahove, 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  the  above  would  be 
promptly  tvmtd  into  i\ffidacit»,  vrere  there  any  occasion 
for  such  a  step. 

It  will  be  obeenred  that  the  nhesp  sold  by  Cock  to 
Messrs.  Rich  and  Beilell,  were  imported  with  a  Spanish 
pedigrecj  attested  to  be  genuine  by  one  of  our  Consols  ia 
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the  &'paDish  or  Portuguese  ilominions.*  This  is  distinct- 
\j  asserted  or  confirmed  In  every  one  of  the  above  certifl- 
estes.  This  Spanish  pedigree  named  them  as  Paulars^  as 
sppesn  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  save  one, 
vhose  omission  to  mention  the  fact  was  doubtless  casual 
or  aceidentaJ,  and  Gen.  Barnum  distinctly  recollects  that 
fhfy  were  slated  to  be  from  the  flock  of  Manuel  (xodoy, 
Prince  of  Peace.  Rockwood  recollects  with  equal  dis- 
tinetness,  that  Bedell  was  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that 
the  Spanish  pedigree  described  them  as  from  the  flock  of 
Godoy,  at  a  time  when  that  pedigree  was  in  existence, 
awl  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one.  This  personage 
was,  until  his  effects  were  confiscated,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Paular  flock.  Gov.  Jennison  and  Mr.  Rockwood 
mention  t:!at  Mr.  Bedell  was  in  the  uniform  habit  of  call- 
ing his  sheep  Paulars,  and  this  was  at  a  time  when  this 
name  woald  probably  hare  attached  little,  if  any  addi- 
tional value  to  them,  in  the  mintis  of  sheep  breeders. 
Judge  Lawrence  di^inctly  reeollecu  that  Cock  purcha-^ 
Bed  tldrty  Paulars,  at  one  time,  of  the  importer— more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  imported  sheep  ever  purchased 
by  him. 

The  original  Spanish  pedigree  ujjybl  delivered  by  Cook 
to  Rich  and  Bedell,  as  tk€  pedigree  of  the  sheep  purchased 
ky  them.  That  certificate  described  marks  and  certain 
rings  in  tiie  ears,  &.c.,  which  corresponded  toUhthose  borne 
hi  the  iheep  delivered.  Now  if  the  sheep  so  delivered, 
vere  not  the  identical  sheep  described  in  the  Spanish  pe- 
dijiree,  and  their  descendants,  Andrew  Cock  must  have 
forged  their  distinctive  marks,  in  imitation  of  the  genu- 
ine Spanish  marks,  and  thus  been  guilty  not  only  of  gross 
fraud,  but  of  what  would  clearly  constitute  the  crime  of 
nriadfJAg.  Jndg^e  Lawrence's  statement  shows  how  far 
nch  a  supposition  is  reconcilable  to  his  character.  We 
bave  it  then  proved  by  the  best  testimony  which  the  case 
admits  of,  testinsony  which  is  entirely  conclusive,  that 
Cock  sold  and  delivered  to  Messrs.  Rich  and  Bedell,  not 
only  pure  Merino  sheep^  but  pure  Paular  Merino  sheep. 

The  certificate  of  John  T.  Rich  shows  that  the  part  of 
fits  tloek  inherited  by  him,  has  been  preserved  pure  from 
its  purehase  of  Cock  down  to  the  present  day,  (a  few  of 
tiiem  latterly  having  been  crossed  with  rams  of  Consul 
Jarris^s  importation,)  and  now  amounts  to  500.  It  would 
liave  been  an  insuU  to  this  gentleman's  high  and  unex*> 
ecptionable  character  to  have  published  the  endorsement 
ofitfOOBtained  in  the  certificate  of  his  intimate  friend 
Governor  Jennison,  were  it  not  that  his  statements  were 
to  be  read  tsr  firom  his  native  state  and  the  circle  of  his 
seqosmCance.  That  Bedell  also  preserved  his  flock  pure 
from  the  time  of  its  purchase  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  is 
proved  by  the  individual  who  had  charge  of  it  during 
tbat  entire  period;  by  Bedeirs  successor  on  the  farm, 
«bo  wu  constantly  acquainted  with  that  flock,  and  as- 
iiKed  in  shearing  it  12  out  of  the  Id  years  during  which 
ficdeJl  lived  after  he  purchased  it;  by  Rockwood,  and 
fioslly  by  his  near  neighbor  Gov.  Jennison,  who  fully 
conArms  the  testimony,  on  this  point,  of  all  the  other 
witnemes. 

Besides  the  purchase  of  80  ewes  of  the  Cock  stock  by 
S.  W.  Jewett,  alluded  to  in  C.  A.  Hurlbert*s  certificate,  I 
bare  lying  before  me  the  statements  of  various  other 
jnrehases,  by  the  same  gentleman,  from. both  the  Bedell 
umI  Rich  branch  of  the  same  stock,  which  it  is  not  neccs- 
Bry  to  publish.  Mr.  Jewett's  certificate  of  the  pedigree, 
fce.,  of  the  ewes  exhibited  by  me,  is  as  follows: 

I  hare  this  day  told  Hcni^  S.  Randall,  of  (  ortlandville,  ?}.  Y.,  iTor 
tte  nm  of  fiOO,  e'lfiht  ycarluig  pure  bred  Spanish  Merino  ewes,  l)eing 
«clKMc<of  my  eatire  flock.  S.dd  cwc8  were  i;ot  by  my  b«ick  For- 
J^,  4ams  ewey  of  the  Rich  8(ock|  and  they  have  a  halfpenny  taken 
WW  the  Qoder  iddc*  of  the  right  ear.  Their  fleeces  averaired  5  poum  a 
u  washed  wool,  and  the  four  aCAompauying  samplest  were  taken  from 
wwofibem.  8.  W.  JEWETT. 

The  pedigree  of  Fortune's  dam  has  been  given  in  Mr. 
Bicb  8  statement  above;  that  of  his  sire  is  thus  stated  by 
l>i«  breeder  4 

•"njlB  original  cerllficale  ia  not  now  probably  In  exiMence.    Bctleli 
*v«  the  habit  of  carrying  it  much  about  with  htm,  and  fiwiuently 
«JbWan«lc.    U  was  probabiv  worn  our,  or  lost 
Jf/J««  were  ^hown  with  iho  aheep  atthe  Stale  Fair,  and  I  shoald 
'^^^"vd  them,  accompanying  thu,  had  they  not  bet-n  acektentally 


StalemeiU  of  7\fUr  Stieknsy,  Esq. 

Tho  ram  which  waa  the  sire  of  Mr.  Jewett'3  buck  Fortone,  1  purcha- 
sed of  Conaul  Jarvia,  of  WeathenAeld,  ki  the  year  1836l  He  sold  the 
same  to  me  for  a  pure  Spanish  Merino  ram— ear  mnrk,  a  notch  under 
each  ear.  .  TYLER  STICKNEY. 

Middlebnry,  I814L 

No  authentication  of  this  statement  is  deemed  necessa* 
ry,  as  probably  the^e  is  not  a  sheep  breeder  within  fifty 
miles  of  Middlebury,  who  is  not  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  history  of  this  wonderful  ram. 

The  history  of  Consul  Jarvis'  im|>ortation,  and  his  for- 
mal attestations  of  the  purity  of  the  rams  sold  by  him,* 
would  unreasonably  extend  the  limits,  cf  this  communi- 
cation, and  probably  they  are  not  necessary,  to  the  full 
substantiation  of  the  pedigrees.  He  is  yet  alive;  and  the 
history  of  his  importations  will  be  found  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
N*.  T.  State  Agricultural  Society,  page  320. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  have  other  strains  of 
blood  in  my  flock,  some  entirely  distinct  from  the  above^ 
some  a  mixture  between  the  above  and  other  distinct 
strains.  Their  pedigrees  are  equally  susceptible .  of 
proof  with  the  above,  and  are  always  open  to  inspection-  « 
Yours  respectfully,        Henry  8.  Randall. 

CorUand  Village,  J9w,  1844. 


ORIGIN  OF  GUANO. 


^^j^'gggJyslsledlotheJan.  CohhrsCor  that  Foitnne  was 


bred 


Concerning  the  extraordinary  fertiliser  which  is  now 
exciting  wide-spread  interest  in  the  agricultural  world^ 
(and  we  may  add,  in  the  commercial  world  also,  seeing 
that  so  many  vessels  are  employed  in  the  traffic,)  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  James  Eights  of  Albany,  for  the  follow- 
ing memoranda.  The  opi>ortnnities  for  observation  pre- 
sented by  the  £xpedition--4he  JSrst  American  Exploring 
Expeditioi^p^in  which  he  was  employed  as  Naturalist^ 
certainly  furnished  ample  seope  for  Judgment  on  the  sab* 
ject  to  which  Dr.  Eights  refers : 

'<  Much  has  recently  been  said,''  observes  Dr.  Eights* 
*'  and  various  have  been  the  conjectures  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  justly  popular  manure  termed  <  Guano,' 
brought  in  such  vast  quantities  from  the  numerous  Is- 
lands and  headlands  of  tho  African  and  South  American 
coasts;  but  little  or  nothing  of  a  definite  nature  has  as  yet 
I  believe,  appeared  in  print.  All  writers  on  the  subject, 
however,  seem  to  agree  in  considering  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  piscivorous  bints. 

As  much  uncertainty  seems  yet  to  prevail,  permit  me 
to  cast  my  faggot  on  the  pile,  by  offering  to  such  of  your 
reailers  whom  it  may  concern,  the  substance  of  some  ex- 
tracts taken  from  my  notes  of  a  voyage,  made  several 
years  since  to  the  South  Atlantic,  Antartic  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  and  likewise,  some  remarks  from  personal  ob- 
servations of  at  lenst  one  of  the  birds  that  largely  contri- 
bute to  its  formation. 

Being  moored  at  the  Island  of  St.  Mary's  on  the  coast 
of  Chili,  (latitude  37  south,)  I  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  called  on  deck  to  witness  the  flight  of  '*  Shags,** 
(Phalacrocorax  graeulus)  on  one  of  their  fishing  excur- 
sions to  the  sea;  they  appeared  in  such  prodigious  num- 
bers, that  the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens  was  almost 
entirely  obliterateil  from  tlie  sight;  flying  in  irregularly 
formed  streams  from  the  main  land,  from  the  breadth  of 
but  a  few  feet  to  that  of  more  than  a  mile  the  whole 
way,  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  had  vision,  strikingly  bringing  to 
my  recollection  the  highly  interesting  descriptions  of 
Wilson  and  Audubon,  of  the  multitude  of  wild  pigeons  iR 
some  of  our  western  States.  They  continued  in  an  almost 
unceasing,  flight  from  tho  time  they  were  first  observed, 
until  we  were  summoned  to  our  mid-day  meal,  after 
which  time  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  their  progress. 

The  favorite  resting  places  of  these  binls,  were  the 
southern  headland  of  the  Island,  which  arose  in  a  preci- 
pitious  manner  from  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation 
of  about  ninety  feet  above  its  surface,  and  likewise  on  the 
summits  of  the  numerous  rocky  islets  which  were  every 
where  scatteredJiibout  in  its  vicinity.  Upon  examination, 
these  resting  places  were  found  to  be  entirely  covered  by 
well  characterized  Ghiano,  but  so  firmly  compact,  and  the 
sarfaee  of  Che  roek  so  completely  besmeared  with  (ho 
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tabsUnce  at  their  uniting  eilsrei,  that  it  was  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  lictermine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
,    its  relative  thickness. 

These  birtis  are  esteemed  as  a  palatable  food,  and  for 
the  period  of  three  weeks  that  we  remained  at  this  Island, 
they  were  daily  served  at  mess  Utr  both  officers  and  crew 
of  the  ship.  Upon  examining  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
machs of  several  of  these  birds,  we  almost  invariably 
found  them  distended  with  the  bones  and  partially  de- 
composed relics  of  a  small  species  of  Clupea  (Herring,) 
which  range  along  this  coast  in  immense  shoals  from  the 
cold  waters  in  the  regions  about  Cape  Horn  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  tropical  line.  These  cormorants 
dive  aniV  swim  wcll«  pursuing  and  securing  their  prey 
while  in  the  water;  ascending  in  the  afr  to  devour  it, 
which  they  do  with  the  greatest  facility,  tossing  it  up  and 
catching  it  again  as  it  liescends,  they  swallow  it  almost 
instantaneously  in  a  head  foremost  direction.  From  their 
prodigious  numbers,  their  voracious  appetite,  and  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  digestion,  a  very  large  amount  of  these 
ffshes  are  daily  consumed  by  them.  After  having  thus 
gorged  themselves  with  food,  they  retire  to  Uicir  usual 
*  resting  places  on  some  projecting  headland  or  rocky 
islet  in  the  sea,  where  they  remain  for  hours  together, 
with  outspread  wings,  until  digestion  has  completed  its 
course,  when  they  again  proceed  to  sea  to  renew  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  at  such  times  that  the  Guaoo  is  so  copiously 
deposited. 

This  s|)ecies  of  cormorant  has  a  great  geographical 
range,  being  found  along  both  continents,  from  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  the  north,  to  the  antartic  sea,  and  of  course 
are  not  ancommon  along  our  whole  Atlantic  board,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  copious  rains  which 
Call  in  these  latitudes,  the  guano  is  unable  to  accumulate, 
being  dissolved  and  washed  away  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  be  produced.  ^ 

Penguins  likewise,  have  frequently  been  mentioned  as 
contributing  largely  to  the  formation  of  guano,  but  from 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  various  species  of  these  binls 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  but  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  this  substance  can  justly  be  attributed  to  them.  In 
the  warm  climate  of  the  Peruvian  coast  where  this  ma- 
nure chiefly  abounds  and  where  rains  are  seldom,  if  ever 
known  to  fall|  thes^  birds  are  relatively  of 'rare  occur- 
rence, but  gradually  increase  in  number  in  proceding  to 
the  south,  until  the  antartic  seas  are  reached,  in  the  cold 
waters  of  which,  they  in  the  gpreatest  profusion  are  foumU 
being  not  unfraquently  observed,  covering  the  surfaces 
of  its  numerous  icebergs  which  ar^  every  where  to  be 
seen  drifting  klong  at  a  rapid  rate  by  the  power  of  the 
winds  and  the  velocity  of  the  currents. 

These  binls  are  also  of  an  aquatic  nature,  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  their  existence  in  the  open  sea,  visit- 
ing the  land  only  for  the  purposes  of  molting,  hatching 
and  rearing  their  young,  which  certainly  does  not  exceed 
three  months  in  the  year.-  In  the  high  latitudes  where 
Penguins  most  abound,  guano  is  exceeilingly  scarce. 

From  the  facts  here  stated,  and  the  circumstance  that 
no  piscivorous  birds  are  so  numerous  in  the  regions 
where  guano  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  the 
Phalaeroeorax  graevluff  I  consider  myself  fully  justified 
in  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  by  these  birtls  that  tliis  truly 
valuable  ntunure  is  almost  altogether  produced. 


then  fed  lightly,  and  appeared  to  be  fully  recovered;  in 
about  twelve  hours  after,  she  was  as  usual  turned  oul  to 
water,  when  she  refuseil  to  drink  and  appeareil  to  be  cold; 
trembled  very  much,  manifested  a  desire  to  go  into  the 
stable,  frothed  a  little,  and  discharged  a  good  deal  from 
the  nose;  her  eyes,  and  the  inside  of  her  mouth  were 
red.    She  vfscn  immediately  housed,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  suffering  from  a  cold,  she  was  kept  warm, 
and  treated  as  follows:  first,  about  half  a  pound  of  Ep- 
som salts  was  given,  followed  by  a  strong  decoction  of 
Cayenne  pepper  and  ginger,  well  sweetened  with  molas- 
ses.    This  failing  to  open  her  bowels,  about  one  quart 
of  melted  lard  with  one<4>itft  of  molasses,  were  giren;  oo 
effect;   two   quarts  of  soft  soap   were  then  given;  the 
above  were  all  given  as  drenchea,  as  also  one; half  pint 
of  castor  oil,  all  within  two  days;  at  the  same  time,  the 
syrenge  was  freely  us^d  with  warm  water  and  melted 
jlard,  and  alto  soap -audi,  but  all  with  very  little  effecL 
Ishe  passed  but  little  dung,  and  that  little  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance; passed  water  freely;  the  slabbering,  the  dii- 
charge  at  the  nose,  the  rednesa  of  the  eyes  ;jad  moath 
constantly  increasing,  and  also  a  great  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration,  with  an  uocommonly  offensive  breatli.    She  refa- 
sed  to  eat  anything  cfiVing  the  whole  time,  excepting  a 
little  bran  mash  well  salte<i,  and  drank  but  little;  as  no 
effect  was  produced,  but  lUtle  was  done  after  the  third 
day:  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  she  dieil;  when  she  vas 
opened,  her  lights  were  of  nearly  as  dark  a  color  as  her 
liver,  and  entirely  filled  with  a  bloody  froth;  the  maw 
was  quite  hard,  not  having  been  passed  by  any  of  the 
cathartics  administered. 

The  heifer  which  I  lost,  was  taken  sick  about  the  20th 
of  July  when  she  was  in  very  good  conalition;  her  pas- 
ture was  bottom  land  partly  inclined  to  be  boggy,  with  a 
stream  of  good  water  passing  through.  Her  first  symp- 
tom was  an  attempt  (as  I  thought,)  to  ptis  fsDces,  aUentl- 
ed  with  straining  and  great  pain;  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  £psom  salts  was  administered  in  gruel;  do  ef- 
fect; in  three  hours,  half  a  pound  more;  the  next  loom- 
ing appeared  rather  better;  the  straining  continued 
through  the  day,  when  half  a  pound  more  of  salts  was  ad- 
ministered; no  effect;  the  heifer  appeared  lively,  contin- 
ued to  feed  well  and  drank  freely  for  four  days,  when 
she  died.  When  she  was  opened,  her  maw  was  xtrj 
hard,  and  to  a|)pearance  had  passed  nothing  for  several 
days;  the  J>]adder  contained  no  water,  but  was  very  much 
swollen  and  the  inside  was  quit«  rotten,  as  also  were  the 
passages  connected  with  it.  Now  I  would  like  to  knov 
what  would  have  been  a  proper  course  of  treatment  in 
these  cases,  so  that  I  may  be  prepar^  for  similar  ones 
in  future.  Yours,  &c.  *  L.  HABTMAit. 


DISEASE  IN  CATTLE. 


Mh.  Tucker — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  or  some 
bf  your  correspondents  respecting  a  disease  by  Hhieh  I 
lost  a  cow  last  win  er,  and  also  of  another  by  which  I 
lost  a  heifer  this  summer. 

The  cow  at  the  time  she  was  taken  sick  was  nearly  fat 
enough  for  the  knife;  she  had  been  fed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  (say  almost  the  middle  of  Nov.) 
with  barley  meal,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  quarts  per 
clay,  the  remainder  of  the  time,  (one  month,)  with  plenty 
of  hay,  and  water  once  a  <lay  as  much  as  she  would  drink. 
She  was  kept  in  a  close  stable,  (excepting  when  out  to 
water,)  and  well  bedded  with  clean  dry  straw.  This  flrsi 
•ymptom  of  disease  manifested,  was  about  the  middle  of 
January.  She  first  refused  to  eat  her  Mual  meal;  her 
ibod  was  withdrawn,  exofptiaf  hay,  fbr  om  day ;  th«  was 


SORE  TEATS. 


Mr.  Tockbr — During  the  past  summer,  a  fi-iend  of 
mine  in  this  place,  who  by  the  way  is  a  practical  and 
observing  farmer,  received  reports  that  his  cow's  teatt 
were  very  sore,  to  which  he  applied  lard,  cream,  and 
'other  softening  applications,  none  of  which  affonled  re- 
lief; on  the  contrary,  the  soreness  increased.  He  then 
directed  his  laborers  to  mow  all  the  buslies,  weeils,  and 
grass,  in  and  about  the  fields  and  fences  of  his  pasture 
grounds,  that  wese  high  enough  to  reach  the  cows  teat^ 
premising  they  might  be  scj-atcheil  by  thorns,  or  poison- 
ed  by  noxious  weeds.  Still  no  success.  The.  teats  gro]^ 
ing  more  inflamed,  and  becoming  nearly  coveretl  with 
raw  sores,  he  then  went  through  his  fiehls  personally  to 
see  if  the  bushes  and  weeds  were  all  cut,  which  he  found 
done  to  his  satisfaction.  He  then  gave  up  the  case  as  be- 
yond his  knowledge.  Some  of  the  cows  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  milking.  Subsequently,  in  walking 
through  his  fields  during  a  warm  afternoon,  be  ohKrvvi 
his  cows  quietly  standing  in  a  pond,  wisping  their  taih at 
the  flies,  with  their  teaU  reaching  the  water,  upon  whicft 
ho  discovered  a  large  number  of  leeches,  (H:rudo,)  socft 
as  are  found  in  most  iJonds  of  standing  water.  The'mys- 
lery  was  at  once  solved,  and  the  pond  lowered  by  draw- 
ing; since  which,  there  have  been  no  complamU  of  wre 
teats.  .^^         *•  *• 

Oyster  Bay,  QuuM  Co.,  Odth$r  12, 1844. 
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SMITH'S  HORSE  POWER  CORH  BHSXLEB  AND  SEPAKATOE— (Fig.  lOl.) 

Thii  mubine,  piUnted  b)t  F.  H.  Btnitli,  ii  tecommpn,l«l  »  posMNing  Ihe  rollowing  aiWantafPl : 
"  I  Ii  ](  limpla  in  conumclion  uil  upible  (wilh  orilioury  learn  for  Ihrnhidg)  of  ahalliag  anil  teparalinf  ttttc- 
hiUy  from  ou  to  Uire*  hunJred  biisheli  of  eara  per  hour,  depositing  (he  Cob»  a  reatonable  diiinnce  from  Ibe 
Ailldl  corn,  which  ara  parfacUy  clean  from  com  sILki,  hmln,  lie,,  and  ntilher  the  com  or  oobi  are  broken,  so  a* 
M  be  iniiired  by  the  operation.  2,  It  may  be  fed  from  the  shorel  or  baaket,  or  feeil  ilaelf  by  drawing  the  com 
tnni  the  crib,  ia  eiUiar  c»k  operating  equally  well.  3.  Il  i<  durable  to  almoat  any  exlenl,  a>  il  improve!  by  iiae. 
4.  Il  n  u!9  in  ila  operation  against  accidents  of  any  itind  wbalwever.  6.  It  may  be  readily  attached  to  any  horae 
«olbWi>o«ar,  taking  thB  place  of  grain  lhre«her,  and  i»  equally  portable  w  I  lb  tlie  same.  6.  II  will  shell  large, 
will,  and  defoimeil  ear*  witli  the  aatoe  facility,  also  green  or  damp  eom  with  Ihe  ume  perfection  hs  when  dry, 
T.  Cora  aliellea  alter  Ibia  manner,  is  allowed  by  thoie  having  tried  the 
froraSlo  10  percent  more  than  horae  U-cading  or  11  '  ' 
tub,  the  cob  remaining  until  clean."  The  above  m: 
of  HuiKA  fc  Peaslex,  Kimlerhook,  Columbia  count 


INQUIRIES.  ABODT  CHARCOAL,  &c. 
IV  Za.  SrHoiiaond,  Etq.  tf  ^ntAenC  Co.,  Va.: 

H<r  Deab  Sib— As  I  Bml  your  name  in  Ihe  pagea  of 
IheCallivatof ,  I  lake  the  liberty  of  addreasidg  you  through 
tbb  BCdiam.  Ami  I  feel  gralidaJ  thai  the  IViendi  iifig- 
tiealiure,  no twilhi landing  their  living  IhousinJs  of  milea 
■put,  can  thus  inlercluiage  sealimenli,  and  be  benetlied 
bj-  neh  other'*  experience,  although  not  personally  ac- 
ijitiiatcJ.  Thanks  to  ihe  Cultivator,  I  have  been  bencSt- 
Bl  by  the  cominuni  cat  ions  of  yourself,  neighbnr  Robin- 

nluiral  joornal.  While  I  am  combailing  with  Ihe  vari- 
ominckleali  of  a  pioneer  life,  enjnying  its  tweela  as  well 
aoceaiionally  taatlng  it*  biltar,  you,  hundreds  of  jniles 
dnuni,  are  setting  under  your  own  vine  aad  Bg  tree  in 
the  soqny  fleliia  of  the  south. 

What  I  desire,  is,  to  be  further  informed  of  the  ferlili- 
iJBg  cITeeta  of  charcoal  ai  a  manure — ila  best  method  of 
spplkaliDa,  aail  In  wbal  soil  it  is  be*l  adapted;  whether 
cltytj  or  undy.  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  knowing 
vliat  was  the  remltof  the  experiment  you  made  (as  men - 
liMed  OH  the  48th  page  of  the  Cultivator,  vol.  10,}  of 
Kaliering  it,  after  being  poundail,  over  the  litter  of  your 
aUe  yuit.  Don  il  answer  yonr  expeelalioas  as  a  ma- 
Daw}  Will  it  pay  Ihe  expense  of  burning,  if  Ihe  wood 
cntt  nothing  more  than  Ihe  cutting? 

Hy  itlentlon  bai  been  more  particularly  called  (o  youi 
comiBBniealioae,  by  reading  an  article  in  the  lastnumbei 
of  Ihe  CultiTator,  from  A.  J.  P.  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  whc 
«!>  it  il  "  in  ilaelf,  almost  or  quite  viluelesi;"  and  "  il 
is  It  any  rale  doubtful  if  it  il  ever  converted  into  earth, 
or  of  itself,  fumithes  any  food  for  planls."  He  further 
mj'  that  "  when  used  in  the  compost  heap,  or  when  sal- 
anted  with  urine,  all  the  aubotanccs  il  comes  in  conlac' 
With,  ire  brought  under  its  influence,  and  when  appliei 
to  Ihe  soil,  aire  gradually  separated  by  the  rains  whicl- 
Ul  upon  them,  and  undergo  in  the  earth  the  decay  whii:!' 
kUiem  to  become  food  for  planls.  Used  in  Ihis  way, 
(hircoal  will  undoubfedly  he  found  very  useful,  mud- 
Bora  than  when  applied  alone."  In  your  letter  of  Jan. 
ISlh,  1S43,  ai  referred  to  above,  you  asked  the  opinior 
of  the  editors  On  this  auhjecl.  As  wa  may  benefit  by 
their  opinion,  u  wfll  as  by  the  theory  of  A.  J.  P.,  Ihi 
reailars  of  Ibe  Cultivatiir,  (one  in  pariicular,)  would  liki 
■o  imil  themselves  of  your  tiptritnct  an  Ihis  subject. 

On  Ibe  80th  page  of  the  lame  volume  In  Ihe  following 

Hareh,  yoa  itaUdlhUjau  should  "  t(7  it  on  eon,  wheat. 


oon  as  it  leaves  Ih* 
r  kept  conslanlly  on  hand  and  for  s^le  at  Ihe  foundry 
Price  MO— warranled. 

cabbage,  meadow  and  grazing  lanils,  and  report  the  re- 
■   "    We  hope,  friend  Druraroond,  that  you  will  give 
report  of  your  experiments,  whelher  they  are  favor- 
,  or  the  contrary.    And  whether  the  application  of 
charc^l  alone  or  in  Ihe  compos!  heap,  is  Ihe  mostailvan- 
lageous. 
I  suppose  you  and  the.  readers  of  the  CuUivalor,  think 
strange  that  a  western  man  should  think  of  manuring 
J  land— Ihat  the  fertile  flclds  of  the  wesl  need  no  ma- 
re, and  that  there  is  no  postibiliiy  of  their  repaying  Ihe 
isl  outlay  for  manure,  or  anything  Jariber  than  geltinf* 
Hie  seetl,  and  inclosing  the  whole  faim,  however  large, 
ith  the  fewest  number  of  miles  fencing  possible.      But 
t  hope  to  see  this  idea  scouted  some  day  or  other, 
onld  this  idea  continue  to  prevail,  and  our  farmers  act 
accordingly,  we  mii^t  soon  abandon  Ihe  raising  of  wheat 
lur  easlem  neighbors,  on  their  old  fields,  beating 
intiful  crops.  Do  not  evil  mean  ill  omened  btrdt 
true.    Where  nature  yielila  so  abundantly,  if  we 
ilurn  something  to  recruit  her  exhausting  ener- 
gies, wa  shall  soon  he  doomed  lo  the  sail  disa]>poialment 
oF  teeing  a  yearly  diminution  of  ber  products,  though 
small  al  tlrsl,  hut  a  diminution  ai  sure  and-sleady  as  the 
sands  of  the  hour  glass.    Our  farmers  act  like  Ihe  "  borse 
leech's  two  <laugliten,  crying  give,  give;"'  but  they  make 
no  return.  There  is  as  much  reason  in  working  our  hor- 
ses and  oxen  without  fceiiing,  as  thus  tasking  our  farm* 
without  giving  them  their  requisite  food;  and  Ihe  man 
who  should  refuse  lo  feed  his  working  team  because  U 
WHS  already  fat  and  sleek,  would  act  as  rational  aa  (he 
farmer  who  should  continue  to   work  Ihe  domain  Ciod 
has  given-bim,  without  feeding  II  with  those  fertilizing 
agents  and  manures  t^ich  are  si  necesiary  for  maintain- 
ing it  in  a  fat  and^uxuilanl  condition.  These  things  will 
not  always  last.     The  IViproved  system  of  husbandry, 
Willi  rolalion  of  crops,  and  a  libi^ral   use  of  fertilizing 
agents,    will  be  adopted  here.     From   fifieen   lo  thirty 


nl  w 


s  like  a  li- 


beral yield.  These  are  our  comm 
and  Hfiy  bushel*  to  the  acre,  is  as  common  in  EoglanJ, 
ai  thirty  to  thirty-five  is  with  us.  And  even  six'y  bush-  ' 
els  of  wheat  is  tometlmes  produced  from  asiogleicreof 
ground.  Now  Ihe  question  is,  ought  western  farmers  to 
sit  down  and  content  themselves  with  From  fifteen  to 
thirty  buiheli  of  wheat  from  an  acre  of  ground!  Assu- 
redly not.  Bui  rnme  say  when  wheat  ii  but  Afly  cenis 
per  bushel,  il  will  not  pay  lbs  outlay  of  ■  thorough  sys- 
tem of  manuring.    Our  crops,  I  do  not  mean  all  of  themf 
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bat  the  average,  might  be  doubled  by  thorough  tillage,  a 
juili6iou«  application  of  manures  anil  fertilizing  agents. 
If  fifleen  bushels  can  be  addeil  to  our  crops,  and  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  cannot,  I  do  know  that  the  last  fiT- 
teen  can  he  produced  with  as  little  expense  as  the  first. 
For  our  swamps  are  full  of  muck,  our  forests  full  of 
leaves,  and  many  of  our  bam -yards,  (I  shame  to  say  it,) 
unless  we  move  our  barns  and  yards,  are  full  from  year 
to  yearj  and  our  straw,  huge  piles,  sometimes  covering 
acres,  is  left  to  lie  and  bleach  and-  blow  away  by  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  if  it  does  not  sofler  a  more  speedy  dc- 
•truction  by  fire.  We  have  also  forests  that  must  be  fell- 
ed before  we  can  cultivate  the  soil;  these  (Urnish  ashes 
and  coal  to  our  heart's  content.  We  have  materials 
enough  for  manure;  all  we  want  is  a  little  extra  labor, 
and  time  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  our  soil,  as 
well  as  producing  as  good  soldiers  and  as  eminent  states- 
men, would  produce  as  good  crops  as  the  broad  domains 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren. 

Yours,  my  dear  8ir,  with  much  respect, 

Levi  H.  Habe. 
CtUrtviUe,  5^  Ji>$$ph  Co,,  Mich.,  Oct.  7,  1844. 


CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  &e. 

LUTHE?  TucKXB,  Esq.^In  your  very  interesting  pa- 
per. The  Cultivator,  Jan.  1844,  page  37,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  some  very  Judicious  remarks,  by  J.  J.  Tho- 
mas, on  the  culture  of  fruit  trees.  When  farmers  tram- 
plant  fruit  trees,  they  have  a  desire  to  seem  them  «  bring 
Ibrth  much  fruit.*'  I  will  say  to  them,  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  with  a  little  care  of  the  trees 
after  they  ere  set  out,  they  will  be  sure  to  have  an  ample 
supply  of  fruit.  I  hear  one  say,  «  I  have  so  much  com 
to  plant  anil  other  work  to  do,  I  cannot  spare  time,  neith- 
er do  I  think  it  will  make  a  very  great  dilference.  My 
grandfather  and  fiaither',  never  took  so  much  pains,  and 
their  trees  bear  wcll.»»  I  reply — "If  you  follow  the  di- 
rections Of  Mr.  Thomas,  you  will  have  much  better  fmit 
than  your  father  ever  had,  and  double  the  quantity.  If 
you  wish  to  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
your  labor,  plant  less  cora^  and  take  more  time  to  set  out 
your  trees." 

•  In  the  N.  E.  Farmer  of  May  11,  1842,  page  355,  there 
is  a  letter  I  wrote,  which  difiersa  trifle  from  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

Our  bland  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean;  it  is  21  miles 
long  and  5  wide.  But  little  fruit  has  ever  been  raised  on 
it,  and  that  little,  rery  Inferior.  It  has  often  been  said, 
«it  is  impossible  to  raise  good  fruit  on  this  island.** 
Eleven  years  ago,  I  hired  a  man  to  set  out  17  apple  trees. 
He  dug  very  small  holes,  and  set  them  out  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  spring  following,  I  set  out  one  apple  tree.  I 
dug  the  hole  10  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  The 
subsoil  (yellow  earth,)  was  carried  away,  and  the  hole 
filled  with  sods  inverted,  and  rich  earth.  That  tru  has 
home  more  apples  than  all  the  others.  Thi«  spring  it  mea- 
sured 34 J  inches  in  circumference  near  the  ground.  The 
largest  of  the  others,  it  23^  inches.  Hail  I  given  fen  dol- 
lars a  piece  to  have  hat!  them  set  out  as  they  should  have 
been,  instead  of  having  them  set  out  as  they  were,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  money  well  laid  out. 

One  of  my  trees  has  borne  no  fruit.  This  spring,  I  ex- 
amined it,  and  in8!ead  of  having  the  roots  to  extend  hor- 
izontally, or  nearly  so,  they  turned  directly 'down.  I 
have  thought  of  transplanting  it  this  fall.  Wijl  that  be 
best  7    If  not,  what  shall  I  do  ^th  it  ? 

In  whip  grai^ting,  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  tongueing.  I 
never  practice  it,  and  seldom  lose  one.  It  appears  to  m^ 
to  be  labor  lost.  I  never  have  more  than  two  buds  on  the 
scion.  I  cover  the  ends  with  composition.  If  boh  buds 
sprout,  I  cut  off*  the  weakest.  If  the  scion  should  need 
support,  I  tie  a  small  sdck  to  the  stock,  and  let  it  extend 
high  enough  to  tie  the  scion  to.  In  budding,  I  support 
the  scion  the  same  way.  In  the  'spring,  if  the  bud  has  ta- 
ken, I  cut  ofi'the  stock  as  smooth  as  possible,  the  healing 
process  commences  Immediately,  and  the  wound  soon 
closes. 

Peach  trees  do  not  thrive  wlih  us.  I  have  whitewash- 
ed them  and  washed  them  with  soft  soap.  Around  their 
trunks,  I  have  put  ashes,  lime,  bam  manure,  chip  dirt. 


sharcoal,  &c.  But  they  seldom  live  more  than  three  or 
four  years.  Their  leaves  expand  in  the  spring,  snd  for  s 
ftw  weeks  the  trees  look  well,  but  soon  the  leaves  turn 
red,  become  very  thick,  double  up  and  die.  Many  of  the 
limbs,  and  often  the  whole  tree  dies.  I  have  carefally 
examined  the  leaves,  and  I  have  pulled  up  many  of  the 
trees,  and  examined  the  roots,  to  see  if  the  worm  had  at- 
tacked them,  but  found  nothing.  I  therefore  think  it 
must  be  the  atmosphere  that  eflects  them. 

The  Canker  Worm  and  Borer  have  not  troubled  loe, 
but  we  have  a  plenty  of  worms  that  do  their  work  qaite 
as  well. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  so  poisonous  \o  insects  as  di- 
luted oil  soap.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  bucket  of  diluted 
soft  Boap,  Into  which- a  grasshopper  flew,  he  swam  about 
for  a  long  time  before  he  died.  I  had  another  bucket  of 
diluted  oil  soap,  a  grasshopper  hopped  into  it,  and  very 
soon  (almost  instantaneously,)  expired.  My  gooseberry 
bushes  have  been  attacked  by  small  green  wonns.  I 
Sprinkled  some  diluted  oil  soap  on  the  Wishes,  which  im- 
mediately cheeked  their  ravages.  When  Canker  Worms 
are  discovered  on  apple  ii^en,  would  it  not  be  well,  (if 
it  has  not  been  tried,)  with  a  good  syrenge,  to  spriakle 
your  trees  with  diluted  oil  soap  ? 

Will  whip  grafting  do  for  the  grape  Tine  7  If  so,  at 
what  time  must  it  be  done  ? 

An  ansmer  to  tlie  above  questions,  will  oblige  lome  of 
your  constant  readen.  Toun,  respectfully, 

Edgartown,  Oct,  16,  1844.  Alljeh  Corny. 


LABELS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 


EoiTom  or  the  Cultivator — ^I  noticed  in  a  recent 
number  of  your  paper,  a  mode  for  preparing  labels  for 
fruit  trees,  &c.  from  wood;  I  send  yon  another,  snd  think 
far  better  label.  Take  slips  jof  zinc,  of  size  suitable,  lay 
3  inches  long,  by  half  an  inch  in  width,  (any  tin  i>late 
worker  will  cut  them  out  of  the  size  desired)  drill  or 
punch  a  hole  near  the  end  of  each  slip;  then  write. upon 
them  the  name  of  the  fruit,  lie,  or  its  number  in  your 
fruit  list,  with  the  following  composition: 

COMPOSITION  FOm  WIUTINO    ON   ZINC  LABKLfl: 

Take  rerdicrls  In  powder,  one  part, 
sal  ammoniar^  one  put. 
lamp  black,  Iiatf  a  part, 
tvaler,  tea  parts. 

Mix  them  in  a  glass  or  wedgewood  mortar,  at  first  add- 
ing as  much  water  as  will  mix  the  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water;  when  pla- 
ced in  a  vessel,  let  it  be  well  shaken  up  from  time  to 
lime,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Shake 
well  before  using  it.  The  mixture  writes  about  u  eui- 
ly  as  common  writing  ink,  and  makes  a  permanent  black 
mark  upon  the  zinc.  I  have  used  this  composition  for 
labels  on  my  trees  for  a  number  of  years  puts  and  I  do 
not  And  fbat  the  exposure  to  the  weather  has  obliterated 
a  single  mark;  the  names  are  as  legible  now  as  on  the 
day  they  were  written;  painted  cedar  labels  marked  with 
a  black  lead  pencil,  put  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  sine 
labels,  have  ceased  to  bo  of  any  use,  the  wood  being 
mostly  worn  out,  and  the  writing  Illegible. 

The  foregoing  recipe  was  Aimished  me  by  a  gentleman 
some  yean  since;  he  said  he  believed  it  had  been  publish- 
ed in  sonic  agricultural  paper.  The  labels  are  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  limb  of  the  tree  by  copper  wire. 

My  plan  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  fruit,  &e..on  one 
side  of  the  label,  and  on  the  opposite  side  I  place  the 
number  which  I  have  afllxed  to  that  variety  in  my  fruit 
book;  thus  on  one  side,  "  Brocage  Bergamot," on  Iheop- 
I>osite  side  of  the  label  <'JVb.  100,"  No.  100  being  Broca'a 
Bergamot,  in  my  list.     Yours,  &c.         W.  N.  Ga££K. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Nw.  8,  1844. 

Native  Grape. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cnl- 
ti valor  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a  seedling  grape,  purcha- 
sed of  G.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  of  Boston.  The  size  of  the 
berry  is  said  to  be  about  that  of  an  ounce  bullet,  or  that 
of  the  Sweetwater  grape.  The  flavor  is  rich,  much  more 
so  than  the  Isabel  la.  It  has  no  pulp  or  foxy  taste.  U  » 
not  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost,  as  it  puts  out  abodt  ten 
days  later  than  the  Isabella,  and  ripens  a  month  earlier. 
It  was  in  eating  the  latter  part  of  August.  .The  vine  il 
perfectly  hardy. 
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SAHFORD-S  STRAW  COTTER— (nj.   102.) 


LtTTBii  TdckCk,  Esq. — Tb«  block  Bccorapanying  Iliii 
pUditnl  by  Mr.  Sanronl  of  Conneeticul.  Juilging  frODi  i 
bu  ntt,  it  a  Mlminbljr  caleplaleil  to  meet  the  vanls  or  fi 
oifniinj,  orivo  cylinilers,  armeJ  wilh  knivei,  ravolvir 

ihuUlc  ruteaeU  to  Ih 
ebbw.  Mr.  Sanfonl  j 
A^culluml  Ware  Hu 


TU£  LATE  STATE  FAIR. 

A  Irieml,  who  thinks  that  we  iliil  not  tlo  jiuticr,  in  om 
Kcouil  of  the  SiBia  Fair  at  Poughkcepgie,  lo  the  Horli- 
niitunl  Kihibilion,  requests  the  insertion  orthc  rnlloH' 
is;  more  delaileil  account  of  Floral  Hall  anil  its  con- 


for  culling  hay,  «1r»w  and  Slalki, 
ailr  aale  with  which  the  machin* 
in  by  reference  to  Iha 
f  cop>.  Thii 
propel  I eJ  t>y 
nj-  other  mR- 
amineil  at  the 


cast  iron  frRme,  by 
■,  for$i5.    They 


RIBPB. 


of  (he  prii 


iclions  al  the  lata  Sute  Fail 
at  Pougbkeepsie,  was  the  Floral  Hall,  under  tlie  supcrvi. 
lion  of  Alex.  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Lansingburgh.  Tbe  fol' 
lowing  will  give  aotoe  iiiea  of  the  arrangement. 

Fcuoooi  oferar^reeiiB  were  hung  in  various  direct iom 
uil  ia  oeh  gooil  laste,  that  tbe  rougtmess  nf  the  lempO' 
nr)  bsUiiing  was  lost  sight  of,  anil  you  looked,  as  yoi 
tDlued,  into  a  bower  where  the  Fresh  green  relieved  thi 
lirigblaess  of  the  (ruiti  and  flowers,  andyour  senses  wen 
nplcil  by  their  united  fragrance.  Along  Iba  walls  wen 
"ranjed  paint:ngs,  diawinga  and  engravings,  of  anlnuls, 
biil  ukI  OoweiK. 

IB  sppropriale  sign,  orar  (he  entrance,  mule  from  thi 
lesiei  of  the  evergreeiii  uhI  sprinkled  willi  dowers,  w«i 
u  iDdci  DM  only  of  the  anhibilion  within  the  building 
bWo(  the  good  taste  in  which  the  arrangements  wen 
Mole.    Art  giving  her  hand  lo  Nalura,  and  tlia  proiluels 

*hilt  earh  was  represented  and  neither  lost,  Ihouf^h  nei 
Unt  wsi  made  pre-eminent.  The  place  did  not  look  lili< 
swell  filial)  bsTD,  or  even  »  fruit  shop,  as  such  places 


u  Ursngement  and 
lliroaKh  the  bulldini 
lighlni  every  one,  i 
booqoeli  of  floi 


ray  (hat 


ihl  n 


e  heaps  of  frui 


tr  display  of  fruilt,  flowers  and  vegetables  has 
iwtbeen  wilnecied  in  this  country — not. even  in  the  Bos. 
tonHoriicnltiiratEjihibl[ion»,goile»erTeiilyce1eb™leilror 
tbtir  excellence.  The  peschea  were  of  (he  largest  si: 
■MtluKiouilr  ripe  anil  in  great  variety;  plumsandneei 
Tisnof  Dublemlsheil  skins;  pears  the  mosldcMca(e  and  the 
"•OK  hirty  looking,  of  the  deepest  green  and  the  most 
(oUea  bnes,  of  wnr  poasible  variety— Ibe  Beorree*,  the 


ug  unquesi 


inyo 


:,  thai 


high  degree  the  peculia 
which  each  ia  remarkable.  Throughout  the  whole  col- 
lection nolhing  dazzling  or  glowing.  I'hat  happy  com- 
bination w»»  produceil — the  triumph  of  Arl — which  cre- 
ates at  once  the  sensation  of  the  beauliful,  and  soothes  ra- 
ther than  excites  by  the  exquisite  lasle  which  has  placed 
every  thing  where  neither  thought  or  instinct  delecis  the 
falseness  of  its  position,  and  which,  the  longer  it  is  be- 
held, the  greater  is  Ihe  satisfaction,  for  alrict  and  minute 
examinalion,  discovering  (ha  abadei  of  arrangement  and 
coloring  which  give  so  beautiful  an  cBect  to  Ihe  whole. 

One  of  Ihe  moat  prominent  and  interesting  objects  in 
this  assemblage  of  Ihe  producli  of  the  American  soil  and 
brain,  was  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Agriculture  and  Ih* 
Arts,  under  Mr.  Walsh's  special  direction,  lo  whom  (he 
society  is  indebted  for  this  unique  ornament,  consisting 
of  three  arches  dcdica(ed  (o  three  of  the  most  producliv* 
classes  of  our  wide  spread  population. 

Tbe  cealrol  arch  was  dedicated  to  Agriculture,  Ihe  on« 
on  (he  right  to  Horticulture,  and  the  one   on  the  left  lo 
Uanuranturei.     They  are  severally  denominated  coats ot 
new  and  better  heraldry  — beWer,    well  may  we 


:e  their 


objec 


a  happin. 


blooil-thini}'  heraldry  clearly  preflg- 
ures  Its  origin  and  aim  by  the  devices  it  has  chosen.  We 
(rust,  however,  that  the  day  it  not  Tar  distant  when  Ihe  - 
haraldrie  device  of  the  brawny  arm  and  hammer  will  ba 
greeted  with  becoming  respect,  while  that  of  Ihe  bloody 
hanil  and  sword  wilt  meet  with  merited  contempt. 

Tlie  shortness  of  our  stay  and  Ihe  crowd  of  visilen 
pressing  around  this  Lion  of  the  Fair,  prevenled  the  pot- 
sihilily  of  our  giving  more  than  a  faint  impression  of  Ihe 
effects  it  left  upon  our  mind.'  II  aflVirded  us  the  greatest 
plcasnre  however  lo  observe  in  the  centra)  arch  a  tieaii- 
liful  engraving  of  the  late  Judge  Buel,  one  of  Ihe  early 
advocates  of  ai^ricultural  improvements,  and  an  eslecmHl 
friend  of  Ihe  originator  of  this  sttiielure.  Near  this  w»» 
10  be  leen  specimens  of  wool  raised  by   the  late  H.  D. 
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Grove,  £tq.9  the  inCrodiieer  of  Electoral  Smzon  Sheep  into 
our  country.  Stretched  tcroas  the  Ag^ricultural  arch  are 
beautiful  festoons  of  wheat,  rye,  broom  com,  oats,  lie. 
Ac,  partially  shatling  beautifully  executed  paintings  of 
the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  while  the  following  motto 
suspended  from  the  festoons,  showed  what  pleasing  re- 
sults may  be  expected  frum  attention  to  improving  our 
Agriculture: 

**  Thoiie  nations  which  have  been  most  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  husbandry,  whether  of  the  garden  or  the 
farm,  have  been  the  most  prosperous.'' 

There  were  also  specimens  of  rice,  hemp,  jnailder, 
cotton,  8lc.;  products  of  the  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
In  the  same  arch  are  to  be  seen  drawings  of  the  plow 
used  in  Egypt,  a  clumsy  wooilen  instrument,  drawn  by 
an  ass  and  a  mule,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  plow  of 
our  country,  combining  the  latest  improvements  and 
drawn  by  oxen,  clearly  showing  the  truth  of  the  motto: 

"The  improved  plow  and  its  accompaniments — the 
only  true  soui'ces  of  wealth  and  eviilencesofcivilization." 

The  Cornucopia  was  not  forgotten,  being  placed  on  the 
column  between  the  arches  dedicated  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  on  the  side  next  the  Agricultural  arch,  were 
earsof  corn,  highly  ornamented  with  vegetables;  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  various  fruits  and  flowers,  near  a  di 
minntive  but  highly  decorated  plow,  teeming  with  the 
rich  products  of  the  earth,  as  a  token  of  the  bountiful  har- 
vest vouchsafed  fo  us  by  the  Giverof  all  good.  It  seem- 
ed to  say  to  the  beholder,  «  Be  g^teftil  for  Divine  good- 
ness," and  for  all  the  calm  deli|;ht8  of  rural  life.  Near 
by  was  the  motto : — «  The  Farmer  vho  o9nvtrt§  *<  the 
»word  into  a  plo\c9har€t**  believes  with  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, that  "  Universal  and  permanent  Peace  belongs  t<^ 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  Ood." 

In  a  conspicuous  place  of  this  same  central  arch  was 
displayed  to  view  the  motto: — ^<  We  love  nature,  ftelds, 
flocks,  the  gram  gathering,  the  hay  making,  the  flowers, 
and  all  that  blooms  and  grows." 

This  was  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  engraving,  in  its 
flgure  and  scenery  most  appropriately  accordant  with  the 
aentiments  of  the  motto,  and  as  it  were  embodying. them 
to  the  sight,  and  also  surrounded  by  the  richest  and  rar- 
est products  of  our  soil. 

On  the  base  of  this  arch  was  a  collection  of  books  ap- 
propriate to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Among  these 
books  were  some  recent  volumes  of  the  Cultivator  and 
other  works,  the  lart  works  of  the  gifted  mind  of  Willis 
Gaylord,  Esq.,  whose  writings  have  conferred  lasting 
benefits  upon  the  farmer.    The  motto  is  in  keeping: — 

*'  The  rich  fruits  of  the  husbandman's  toil  are  Co  t>e- 
come  yet  richer  and  more  abundant  1 

«Tbe  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  are  prepa- 
ring for  this  result  by  their  recent  efforts  to  introduce 
agricultural  and  horticultural  works  Into  the  common 
aohools  and  district  libraries  throughout  the  Union." 

We  now  pass  to  the  Horticultural  arch — a  most  fitting 
ornament  to  grace  Flora's  Hall.  Tastefully  stretched 
across  this  portion  of  the  temple  were  festoons  of 
ailk  cocoons,  flowers,  fruits,  lie.  Its  right  column  was 
wreathed  and  encased  with  gorgeous  displays  of  Dahlias 
and  the  body  of  the  arch  decked  with  ornamental  anil 
classic  figures,  vases,  &c..  which  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  enkindling  the  desire  of  adding  to  our  li- 
terary attainments  a  knowledge  of  botany,  a  study  hither- 
to too  much  neglected — the  whole  forming  an  array  that 
could  not  fail  to  strike  every  beholder  with  admiration 
of  the  useful  and  beautiful.  In  the  midst  of  the  flowers 
was  the  following  charming  and  appropriate  motto: — 

'*  Not  iiBcless  arc  ye,  flowerp,  tho'  made  for  pleasure 
BInominK  o'er  fipldt  and  wood  by  dav  and  night, 
From  every  source  your  prosencc  bids  me  treasure 
llarmtew  delight.' 

surrounded  by  an  engraving  representing  a  beautiful  fe- 
male, herself  adoraed  as  to  her  head  and  form  with  clus- 
ters and  wreaths  of  native  and  exotic  flowers. 

On  the  left  of  the  column  was  appropriutely  placed  the 
motto : — > 

**  When  the  insoired  writer  sets  forth  the  ground  upon 
which  the  title  ot  King  Solomon  to  pre-eminent  wisiiom 
was  founded,  he  placed  the  knowledge  of  plants  foremost 
and  most  conspicuous  among  natural  objects." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Agi Cultural  arch>  an  hat  al- 


ready been  mentioned,  stood  the  structure  in  honor  of 
Manufactures,  entwining  the  products  of  hnnao  art  with 
those  of  nature — ^a  conception  alike  happy  and  ingenioin. 
The  arch  over  the  manufactures  was  neatly  plated  or  est- 
ed  with  variegated  beautiful  specimens  of  Amerieaa 
prints,  silks,  &c.  Many  of  the  silks  were  very  attrsetif e 
— some  of  them  spun  on  the  common  wheel  and  wove  oa 
the  old  hand  loom. 

While  looking  upon  the  substantial  cottons  snd  fabrici 
of  wool,  the  sources  of  comfort  to  the  laboring  man,  ao<l 
the  various  beautiful  silk  articles  before  tis,  we  were  ltd 
to  anticipate  that  our  silk  loutk  will  ere  long  attain  togi- 
ant  manhood.     In  the  midst  of -the  silks  was  the  motto: 

«  Silk,  soon  to  become  an  imp9rtant branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  national  wealth." 

The  former  importers  of  the  coarse  cottons  of  ladis, 
the  baftas,  gurraws,&c.,  would  scarcely  have  credited  the 
tale  of  the  astonishing  change  in  the  quality  and  price  of 
the  gooils  4lesiined  to  take  Uie  place  of'the  coarse  article, 
and  that  American  cotton  would  be  valued  and  sought  for, 
even  in  India  and  other  parts  of  (he  eastern  cootinent— 
a  change  now  witnessed  by  us,  and  so  speedily  brougbt 
about  by  the  magic  power  of  machinery'  and  (he  ingeon- 
ity  and  perseverance  of  American  workmen.  The  time 
was  when  out  Dntch  ancestors  thought  that  brick  moat 
be  imported  from  Germany  for  building  houses  ami  lav- 
ing side  walks,  our  clay  being,  as  they  thought,  an  infe- 
rior article;  but  "  truth  is  the  daughter  of  time"  that  dis- 
sipates delusions.  It  is  found  that  our  clay  will  make 
good  brick,  and  that  our  workmen  with  them  can  form 
magnificent  structures;  and  so  it  is  found  that  Ameriesn 
cottons  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  foreign  fiibries 
in  quality,  while  they  are  fursished  at  so  moderate  prices 
that  the  iat>orer  who  now  earns  his  six  shillings  per  diem 
can  dress  with  greater  neatness  and  comfort  than  msny 
who  in  former  days  were  reputeii  wealthy. 

The  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  American  pristi 
here  exhibited  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  beboMsr 
most  fiivorably  in  regard  (o  American  skill,  and  the  for- 
mer importers  Just  referred  to,  to  whom  the  stoiy  of  onr 
ootton  goods  seemed  as  a  dream,  must,  on  looking  sttheas 
prints,  be  almost  ready  lo  think  themselves  transjioitMl  to 
some  fairy  land.  The  beautiful  array  of  surgical  iastra- 
Ukents,  penknives,  &c.  reminded  ue>that  we  have  bow  s 
Sheflield  of  our  own,  and  need  not  run  across  the  ocean 
for  articles  of  hardware. 

In  the  judicious  arrangenMnt  of  hit  arches  Mr.  W. 
must  have  had  fresh  in  mimi  the  well  known  sentincat 
of  JeiCsrson,  who  inculcated  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist. 

Leaving  a  description  of  the  tout  ontemhU  to  flHNe 
whose  longer  stay  gives  them  ampler  means  of  doiag  it 
justice,  we  conclude  our  hasty  notice  of  this  portion  of 
it' by  giving  the  appropriate  motto: 

«  Few  things  are  more  cheering  to  the  real  friends  of 
agriculture  (ban  the  reports  which  are  thnmging  in  upca 
us  from  the  different  parts  of  our  wide  country— fhesue- 
cess  which  has  attended  the  numerous  Agrieuttnral  Ttxn, 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  exhibit  ip  the  great  canse  of 
Agriculture  and  domestic  industry,  must  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  &vorable  indications  that  the  eaase  is 
progressive,  and  the  courw  of  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment still  onward.  The  county  societies  geaersUy,  and 
in  particular  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  have  nsde 
evident  advances  in  the  public  favor,  and  consequently  ia 
their  wide  spreatl  tisefotness.*' 

But  without  extending  further  this  hasty  notice  of  die 
Agricultural  Temple  and  the  delightful  scenes  of  OUB 
Agricultural  festival  we  close,  availing  ourselves  of  cer- 
tain lines  of  Bean  Swift  altered  to  suit  our  purpose: 

The  PoughlceepiMc  Pair 

Will  ne*er  be  foiffoi. 
By  iboee  who  were  there, 

Or  those  w:  o  were  not 


Lusus  Nature There  was  bom  on  Wednesday  laiC, 

In  the  cow-yaixl  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Clevelawl,  a 
calf  with  two  distinct  heads  and  necks,  only  two  shou- 
ders,  and  two  hind  legs,  but  two  distinct  tails.  K  (li^ 
immeilia'ely  after  being  calved,  and  on  opening  it,  it  was 
foimd  to  contain  one  pair  of  lungs,  one  hearty  one  liver, 
and  the  intestines  of  one  beast  only. 
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Hb.  Tuccca — One  of  your  correspondents  wishes  the 
pltn  of  a  horn  bam — stable,  I  suppose,  with  carriage 
bouse,  &c.  He  calls  for  a  cheap  one.  Opinions  on  eco- 
nomy are  so  various,  T  scarcely  know  how  to  suit  him. 
Hail  he  said  log,  frame,  or  brick,  we  might  have  come 
nearer  pleasing  him.  I  have  supposed  it  frame,  to  s^ike 
a  mediufli,  and  have  supplied  (wo  plans,  a  square  and  a 
long  boiliiing,  to  choose  from.  The  square  one,  24  by 
24  feet,  main  building;  and  have  added  a  saddle  and  har- 
■esi  house;  knowing  it  (o  be  of  great  importance.  It 
liioiiM  be  ceiled  inside,  and  have  a  glass  .window,  if  it 
is  only  four  panes,  and  door,  which  opens  out  of  the  sta 
ble,  always  kept  shut.  It  may  be  further  improved  by 
asking  a  oloset  inside  to  lock  up  fine  bridles,  side  sad- 
dlfl%  fce*,  that  art  not  roquhred  for  •▼eiy  day  uae. 
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HOTM  Bam,  24  by  24  fut. 
Stable,  16  by  24  feet—A.  StalU—E.  Rack»— D.  Boxes 
— B.  Carriage  house,  8  by  16— C.  Saddle  room,  8  by  8. 

Tbe  boildiBg  U  sapposed  to  be 24  feet  inside;  the  stall 
polls 3  by  6,  if  it  is  intended  to  nail  the  plank  on;  the 
pbaksi  leaat  1|  ineh  thick,  with  upright  pieces  across 
tbe  ends,  nailed  with  20  penny  nails;  the  plank  9  feet 
iMt  !oBg,  (if  it  is  intende:!  to  tie  the  horses)  and  6  feet  6 
isdies  high  at  tbe  horae'*  heads,  and  5  feet  6  at  the  hind 
poiti.  If  it  is  intended  to  gutter  the  posts  and  drop  the 
pbnkin,  they  must  be  5  inches  square;  the  last  is  the 
belt,  if  well  done.  If  a  common  manger  i»  wanted,  it 
iboaldbe  madeoutof  plank  14  inches  wide,  and  1^  thick, 
and  Aottkl  be  at  least  4  inches  wider  at  the  top  than  bot- 
tom when  finished.  If  that  proves  any  too  large  when  in 
ON,  I  will  pay  for  the  lumber,  if  the  gentleman  will  oall 
OB  me.  The  upper  edge  of  the  manger  sho  ild  be  3  feel 
6  inebei  high,  that  the  horse  may  eal  with  ease. 

The  rack  ahouhl  be  placed  2  feet  above  the  manger, 
and  be  strongly  secured;  the  staves  put  in  with  an  inch 
and  a  qoarler  or  an  inch  and  a  half  auger,  and  be  3{  in- 
ches io  the  dear  between  each.  There  is  another  plan, 
bovever,  which  I  like  better — that  is  to  make  a  long 
iaii^e  box  in  place  of  a  manger,  say  2  feet  across  the  top, 
>nd  near  3  4leep,  to  catch  the  hay  or  fodder  that  falls 
fiom  tbe  racks;  a  Vinall  box  made  for  the  com  inside  the 
ivpe  one,  and  so  arranged  that  hay  will  not  fall  in  the 
finia  boxes.  No.  1  and  3  on  the  left  of  the  stalls,  and 
Nos.  2  and  4  on  the  right  sides.  Two  short  racks  to  be 
made  about  7  feet  long,  one  to  be  divide«i  between  stalls 
Roe.  1  and  2,  and  the  other  between  Nos.  3  and  4,  giving 
to  each  stall  about  3^  feet  of  rack.  The  box  underneath 
will  lave  your  hay  from  waste,  and  your  corn  boxes  are 
•Iways  free  from  trash.  I  prefer  a  dirt  floor  (every  one 
no  wit  themselves,)  9  or  10- feet  between  stable  and  loft 
won,  a  good  Joist  over  each  stall,  and  the  stall  posts 
iwrtieed  info  the  joists  at  top;  joisfs  6  feet  apart  from 
cantor  to  center  is  quite  sufflnient;  if  the  loft  is  laid  with 
mjek  plank,  say  1|  Inch,  your  stalls  will  be  about  6  feet 
vittohei  ia  th«  cImt,  a  la^e  hone  can  lay  down  ia  them 


comfortably.  The  door  of  a  stable  should  always  be 
strong,  and  open  outside;  the  smallest  size  for  a  door 
should  be  4  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high,  and  with  little  or 
no  sill  to  step  over.  If  a  dirt  floor  isprererred,  it  should 
:>e  9  inches  higher  inside  than  the  grounil  ouistde,  and 
always  kept  clean  and  level.  If  the  second  story  is  3 
feet  above  the  joists,  there  will  be  ample  room  fur  hay, 
&.C.  under  so  large  a  roof.  I  prefer  all  doors  in  the  end  of 
:he  stable,  to  avoid  eave  dripping  in  going  in  and  out.  A 
simple  platform  over  the  door  is  perhaps  best  to  unload  on, 
and  to  ascend  to  the  loft  by.  A  window  or  door  should  be 
placed  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  entrance  for  ventilation 
and  throwing  out  manure,  and  two  narrow  cracks  may  be 
left  overjhe  manger,  to  be  closed  in  winter.  A  cow  of 
strong  wt>oden  pins  18  inches  long,  in  the  wall  behind 
the  horses,  to  hang  harness,  &c.  on;  harness  should  not 
be  hung  to  the  stall  posts  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  have 
known  Ai^equent  instances  of  horses  getting  their  bind  legs 
entangled  and  remaining  so  all  night. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  finishing  inside  of  Uw 
long  plan,  except  that  of  the  window.  The  window! 
are  indicated  by  a  double  mark;  they  should  never  b^ 
made  so  large  that  a  horse  if  alarmed,  would  attempt  1 1 
jump  through. 
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Hor94  Bam,  16  by  25  feet. 

a  Stable,  16  by  24— .B.  Saddle  room,  5  by  Jfr-^A.  Car 
riage  house,  9  by  16. 

I  wish  Mr.  Mott  would  make  some  alteration  in  hit 
Agricultural  furnaces.  They  take  too  long  to  boil;  1 
take  out  the  boiler  and  place  it  between  two  logs  and  boU 
it  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  can  be  done  in  the  furnace 
The  stove  should  be  as  large  again.  Time  is  th«  most 
precious  with  us— wood  no  object.  R.  W. 

GreenvUU  C.  H.,  S.  C,  1844. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 


Tiii»K.-^Take  the  tripe  as  soon  as  practicable  after  it 
comes  from  the  animal,  rinse  it  well  in  cold  water,  and 
imme<1iately  sprinkle  a  thick  coating  of  air-slackcd  lime 
over  the  inside — roll  it  up,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  next  day. 
Then  cut  it  in  pieces  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  scra|ia 
it  and  put  it  in  soak  in  salt  and  water,  where  it  should 
remain  seven  or  eight  days,  or  till  the  strong  smell  is  en- 
tirely gone,  changing  the  salt  and  water  every  day. 
Then  boil  it  tender.  It  may  be  soused  like  pig's  feet,  or 
it  may  be  broiled,  fried  with  saufmges,  or  dipped  in  but- 
ter and  fried  alone. 

Souse. — Take  pig's  feet,  the  head,  &c.,  and  after  being 
well  cleansed,  boil  them  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  till 
the. meat  begins  to  drop  olT.  Then  slip  out  the  largest 
bones,  and  put  the  meat  in  a  stone  jar,  or  well-seasoned 
wood  firkin.  Make  a  liquor  sufficient  to  cover  them,  as 
follows:  Take  one  quart  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled 
io,  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  spiced  with  cloves,  allspice, 
pepper,  and  cinnamon.  While  the  meat  is  still  warm, 
pour  the  liquor,  boiling  hot,  upon  it.  In  a  few  days  it 
is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  either  rolled  in  flour  and  fried 
in  lard  or  sausage-fat,  or  warmed  in  a  little  of  the  liquor, 
or  eaten  cold. 

The  feet  and  shanks  of  cattU,  cleansed  in  the  same 
manner  as  pigs  feet,  are  excellent.  When  sufficiently 
boiled,  all  the  bones  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  meat 
immoiliately  chopped  fine,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pep^ 
per,  allspice,  summer  savory,  and  sage.  When  wanted 
for  use,  they  may  be  warmed  over  in  a  little  butter,  and 
are  nice,  delicate  eating-^scarcely  inferior  to  oysters, 
which  they  somewhat  resemble.  They  make  equally  as 
good  aouse  m  pig'o  feet.    Th«  Jelly  which  is  left  after 
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nt  Uanc  mange.     All  (heM 


HUSSEV'S  REAPING  MACHINE. 

To  THE  Editor  ov  the  Cultivator— Several  ™ 
of  my  Reaping  Machine  have  alreaily  apiiearFil  ii 
Culiivator,  and  I  wdulil  oat  now  in Iruitr  on  your  valuable 
pages,  dill  I  nol  believe  that  a  lari;e  number  of  your  rea- 
ders are  much  interealol  on  Ihe  Bubjecl  ofcutliDg  wheal 
by  raaohinery. 

It  is  now  ten  yeart  since  my  inrenliou  of  the  Reaper. 
I  have  been  eons'anay  cngageil  linco  Chat  lime  in  ils  im- 
pmvemenl.  Allhoiigh  (he  grand  principle  hu  never 
been  ile|iarleil  Trom,  it  ha>  undei^ionc  levaral  changea  in 

(lurabitiiy.  It  cannot  appear  tlrange  if  aome  of  Uiew 
change*  may  have  been  for  (he  worie,  ami  thereby  on- 
riancercd  its  gnoil  name.  With  Ihishazianl  in  full  view, 
I  have  followed  every  idea  which  promiaed  any  improi  e- 
menl;  the  result  ha*  been  the  proiliiclion  of  an  implc. 
mem  as  near  perfection,  I  apprehend,  ■■  any  thing  ot  the 
kind  can  well  be.  The  improved  lllachine  has  been  in 
uis  three  yean,  with  increaiias  repulalion. 

The  followinE  lelter  i»  from  Mr.  Waihington  of  J*f- 
feraon  oounly,  Virginia,  who  hai  cut  three  harveits  with 
ooe  or  my  Machineii 

Btll  Aii;  Jaly  B,  1S44. 

Mr.  Obeil  Huuey— Our  harvest  i*  over,  andhaiaObrd- 
ci  another  oppnrLunily  of  testing  the  Reaper*  of  your 
oonilnietioD.  Unlike  most  patent  farming  implemeDti, 
they  manifeel  their  utility  niore  evidently  with  each  lue- 
eeiiive  trial.  Owing  lo  rat'.,  the  straw  thi*  year  waa 
■pongy  and  difficult  to  cut  with  any  tooli  it  wasaln  much 
lallen.  Those  farmers  who  wilnesied  Ihc  operation  of 
my  machine  admitted  that  eradlca  could  nol  have  done 
the  work  fa  eOecliially.  L.  W.  ^Vashinotdm. 

Cautioui  farmers  at  the  present  day  place  Dllle  conli' 
dence  in  cerliUcale*.  I  will  only  add  lbs  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Watkin.  of  Va. 

Chciterfitld  CO.,   Va.,  July,  iMi. 

Mr.  Obed  Hiiasey — Having  never  Scenyoti  since  rocei- 
Ting  Ihe  wheal  culling  machine,  I  with  the  greatest  plea- 
lure  make  known  to  you  Hie  result  of  its  pcrfonnatKse,  in 
cutting  my  wheat.  It  ntr|iasscd  my  expeclalion.  In  ttut- 
ling  wheat  or  oats,  no  reiprr  can  surpass  it  as  to  quanti- 
ty, neatness  in  Oillting,  and  Ihe  laying  of  the  grain  to  the 
grealesi  nicety,  and  to  Advantage  for  the  bimlern.  The 
having  li  pick  II  up  as  fa*l  an  it  is  cut,  is  in  my  opinion 
one  great  recommendation,  because  every  operation  is 
Immeilialely  under  Ihe  manager's  eye,  consequently  much 
more  work  will  be  done,  anil  al  ni);tit  whenthe  Culling' 
is  done,  the  picking  is  of  course.  Numbers  have  li.  en 
to  see  ils  performance,  and  ail  left  ivith  dcllghl.  One  old 
gentleman,  a  James  river  farmer,  remarked,  had  he  Such 
a  farm  as  mine  he  would  not  be  without  your  reaper  for 
flrs  hundred  dollars.         John  Watkins,  of  Ampthm. 

Laat  summer  I  visited  IheMiasIsiiippi  Valley  to  inlroiluce 
the  Reaper  there  in  placui  where  it  had  not  been  known. 
Four  machines  were  sent  on  before  me  to  places  distani 
fromeach  other.  Every  machine  without  exeeiHion 
gave  the  highest  aatiariclii'n.  One  was  ase<l  in  Kentucky 
for  cutting  hemp  as  well  as  wheat.  Although  the  hemp 
was  cut  and  laid  completely;  yet  a  great  improvement  is 
in  contemplation  for  expediting  the  work,  and  saving  the 
labor  of  hands.  I  refer  for  information  Iq  James  An- 
derson &  Co.  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Another  machine  was 
sent  to  Lafayelle,  Indiana.  For  an  account  of  its  per- 
formance  I  refer  lo  Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  of  that 
phiee.  Another  machine  went  lo  Pekin,  Illinois,  where 
Ils  performance  was  equally  salisbctory.  I  refer  to  John 
Bennel,  John  Ciarmichaei,  and  Matthew  Brewer  of  Pelfln. 
Another  machine  was  sent  to  Mount  Morris,  near  Rock 
Bivec,  Illinois.  For  a  lUslntereated  account  of  it*  per- 
formance I  refer  to  Sam'l  L.  Hilt,  of  Mount  Morris,  and 
lo  Emmerl,  Halderman  k  Co.  of  Savannah,  111. 

My  large  machine  requires  four  horses,  and  is  warranl- 
•d  to  cut  from  IS  lo  20  acres  per  day— price  170  dollars. 
My  light  two  horse  mnehine  is  warranted  to  cut  froDi  1! 


rday— prici 


No  farther 


c  SIOO.  Either  of  (he  muhinti 
iiing  much  more  by  a  change  of  hona, 
I  trcd  a  portitm  of  the  time.  Uichiius 
will  be  furnished  at  JUO.  The  inull 
adapted  lo  ground  cultivated  in  coralanJs 
□n  Ihe  enMern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Uis 
bordering  on  Ihe  Chesapeake  Bay. 
provemeiil  is  contemplated  which  caa 
r  malerially  heller  than  it  now  is.  Fai- 
ners  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it  may  rest  assured  it 
a  no  humbug.  To  the  references  alreaily  given  I  will 
dd  the  names  of  tlie  Hon.  \Vm.  H.  Roane  of  Eichmoml, 
/a.,  Ihe  lion.  H.  L.  Ellaworih,  Commissioner  of  Pilenis 
cho  witnessed  ils  operation  last  summer  in  Indiana. 
Baltiraeri,  Md.,  Kov.  IS,  |84J.  Obeo  Uuisit. 

THEEd  GNAWED  BY  MICE. 

I  am  reminded  by  an  article  which  lately  met  my  eyci 

II  the  last  number  of  Ihe  CuUivalor,  that  now  is  die  sa- 
1  forguardingagainilthealtacksof  miceonyoun^fiuil 


DElable   b 


not 


greatest  d. 

attacks,  iiut  cy  lumuig  up 
■  circular  portion  of  Uis 
^'.  ground  aronnd  them,  as  re- 
..^  preauntcd  in  ths  anntied  fi- 
gure, (fig.  I ,}  and  raising  it 
al  the  same  time  a  few  incli- 

Ihe  common  surface,  the  danger  is  greally  lessened  if  not 
wholly  removed.  I'he  grass  aboul  the  Iruali  do  loagsr 
furnishes  a  hiding  place  tot  Ihe  mice ;  and  the  earth,  by 
being  raised,  prevents  the  snow  collecting  atmach  dtplii 
about  it,  being  blown  away  by  Ihe  wind.  By  elei-a'-ngi 
circular  bank  of  earth  ten  inches  or  a  foot  arouu..  lacli 
tree,  all  ilanger  is  wholly  removed. 

Another,  and  the  chief  reason  for  thus  inverting  Ihs 
soil,  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  Ihc  tree,  a*  a  few  api- 
dings  during  the  course  of  Iha  season  will  in  many  esses 
triple  the  growth  of  a  young  tree  in  grnss  ground;  indeed, 
wo  may  aboul  as  well  til  row  away  our  trees,  as  lo  ^l«st 
Ihem  in  grass,  wilhout  keeping  the  soil  for  soae  ftel 
about  them,  well  cultivated  for  several  years. 

When  trees  becowe  acts- 
ally  ginlleil  by  miee,  I  siie 
them  without  diSkuliy,  if 
they  sre  not  peach  oi 


i,.bya 

by  the  aaDcid) 
t,  (flg.  a,)  and  which  coa- 
ts  merely   in  coancctiDj 


ginlled  part,  are  eul  away 
-  ~    ■  -  with  a  knife,  so  a*  lo  leav* 

Flf.  2  smoolli  horiionlal  bcei,  ■> 

lown  at  fl.  0.  If  the  tree  is  large,  these  ara  best  cut  la 
ith  a  mallet  and  chisel.  Tlie  limb  of  a  tree  istheonnile 
111  long  enough  lo  fit  in  and  connect  these  two  cul  f«- 
M  together,  taking  care  that  the  line  of  separation  M 


n  ihei 
aclly  col 


wood  of  Ihe  tree  and  inierled  piM"i 
in  grafting.  This  inserted  pottioa 
id  piece  wilh  Ihe  bark  on,  ora  larger 
;  the  bark  on  the  outer  side.  The 
covered  wilh  grafiing  wax  or  othtf 
and,  if  low  ei        ""   — 


ibsnifd  with 
earth.  In  small  trees,  a  piece  may  ho  Ihus  i°'"^^_'? 
each  side— in  large  ones,  Mvenl  should  be  tmjiliTO 
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I^ctaeveial  incbes  .in  diameter,  may  be  saved  by  this 
ncant,  if  the  work  is  carefully  done;  and  the  whole  will 
rmw  over  in  a  few  years.  J.  J.  T. 

lOtk  mo.  1844. 


SALT  IN  CURING  CLOVER. 


qf  the  experiments  of  S.  W,  Pomet^,  Esq.,  by  F. 

MOBTIMKA    BUTLEB. 

These  experiments,  made  in  1804,  are  recorded  in 
TksnsactioDS  of  the  Mass.  Ag.  Society,  vol.  I,  p.  105. 

Experiment  **  No.  8,  July  J 3. — Cut  9  tons  clover,  one 
tMri  qf  tcfe  turned  hrovon,  [cut]  by  2  o'clock,  spreaii, 
toned,  cocked  by  6  o'clock. — 14th.  Cocks  turned  bottom 
ipwards,  began  to  cart  at  10  o'clock,  packed  in  a  bay  with 
eee  peek  cf  eaU  pet  ton,  very  liiUe  heat.  Result,  color 
eompletely  preserved." 

No.  7,  July  12. — [Ts  a  similar  experiment,]  <<  one 
fourth  of  the  tops  turned  brown.*' — 13th.  Taken  in  at  11 
o^ioek,  «  half  a  buehel  of  taU,  email  degree  of  heat.  Re- 
sslt,  very  excellent  hay." 

No.  6,  July  11. — "Weather  intensely  hot,  and  scoreh- 
lof  nm;  cut  4  tons  clover  by  1  o'clock;  tope  begun  to  turn 
Irovs;  spread^  tamed,  cockeil  by  5  o'clock. — 12th, 
Coeks  turned  bottom  up ;  carted  before  4  o^clock,  packed 
in  a  bay  with  half  a  bushel  of  salt  per  t<m ]3lh.  Consi- 
derable heat,  none  after.     Result,  well  cured/' 

FVora  the  remarks*  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  it  is  understood 
tbst  July  IKb,  12th  and  13th,  were  good  hay  liays.  This 
Bipht  have  be^  realised  from  the  fact  that  the  natural 
ripening  of  the  grass  was  progressing  npidly,  inasmuch 
aa  the  tops  on  the  1  Itb  "  began  to  turn  brown,"  on  the 
12th  were  "  one-lburth  brown,"  and  on  the  13th  were 
**  one-third  brown.**  In  the  same  ratio,  a  few  days  noiore 
voold  have  converted  the  grass  into  standing  hay. 

Please  observe  No.  8.  In  this  jpxperiment,  after  dne- 
Ihinl  of  the  tops  had  turned  brown,  there  has  been  some 
vilting  in  the  swalh ;  some  ripening,  through  exposure 
to  the  sun;  and  some  sweating  in  the  cock.  Can  it  then 
be  laid,  that  the  curing  of  the  grass  was  effected  by  the 
one  peek  of  salt  per  ton,  or  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  the 
vefy  litHe  heat.  But  little  reflection  is  needed  to  settle 
these  points.  The  grass  had  in  realitv  become  changed 
ioto  bay  before  being  carried  in.  But  one  thing,  there- 
fore, u&  the  absence  of  salt,  was  needed  for  its  preserva- 
ttoii,  visE.  thorough  drying.  Our  farmem  are  aware  of  the 
fittt,  thsfet  when  the  heating  action  is  nearly  over,  that  is 
wbeo  ttaie  sap  js  nearly  ripe,  hay  may  be  carried  in  damp, 
aikl  be  preserved,  provided  thatsulMs  used  to  take  up  the 
loose  moisture.  In  this  experiment,  the  cocks  were 
tnrned  bottom  upwards,  but  not  opened  to  become  tho^ 
roQgbly  dry.  Sftli  then  served  to  take  op  the  loose  mois- 
ture. 

No.  6  was  cot  in  a  greener  state,  received  similar 
treatment,  and  was  carried  in  at  4  o'clock,  consequently 
resttiaed  in  eoek  five  hours  longer  than  No.  7;  this  ex- 
tra tine  in  sweating  was  not  sufficient,  at  this  stage  ot 
frovth,  to  effect  the  ripening  of  the  sap  to  the  same  de- 
cree u  that  occurring  in  the  grass  left  standing  that  day; 
ooMcqnenfly,  we  notice  «  considerable  heat."  Our  far- 
mers say  that  it  is  best  for  hay  to  heat  a  little  in  the  mow. 
Is  this  experiment,  the  coring  not  being  sufficiently  com- 
pleted in  the  field,  was  finished  by  sweating  in  the  mow 
or  bay.  This  sweating,  however,  was  too  great,  and  the 
bay  would  In  all  probability  have  been  mow* burnt,  had 
not  salt  been  used  to  take  up  the  loose  moisture.  Had* 
the  hay  been  less  ripe,  neither  salt  nor  salt-petre  would 
bare  saved  it. 

Please  observe  the  progress  of  natural  ripening  from 
the  11th  to  the  13th  of  July  (in  No.  6,  7,  8,)  as  «  begun," 
^  one-ftmrth,"  and  **  one-third  turned  browni*  Compare 
it  with  the  artificial  ripening  effected  in  about  one  day's 
caring,  as  indicated  by  the  degrees  of  keat,  "  considera- 
ble," « small  degree,"  "very  little  heat."  Do  they  not 
contrast  well,  even  after  allowing  for  the  five  hours  ex- 
tra sweating  in  No.  6,  and  setting  aside  the  sopposed 
Htncy  of  salt  in  the  curing. 

**  No.  5,  July  10.  Four  tons  clover  cut  and  managcil  as 
No.  4 ;  [dotfer  infvU  bloom,  cut  by  1  o'clock,  spread,  turn- 
ed, cocked  by  5  o'clock.]  1  Uh,  remained  in  eoek.  I2(h, 
«ocki  turned  bottom  upwards,  carted  middle  of  (be  day. 


and  packed  in  a  bay  with  ?Mlf  a  buskel  of  salt  per  ton ; 
small  degree  of  heat.    Result,  well  cured." 

Between  Nos.  6  and  7,  there  is  a  difference  of  one  day's 
time  in  cutting,  consequently  one  day's  natural  ripening. 
Only  5  hours  extra  time  is  allowed  in  curing  that  earliest 
cut.  This  £  have  stated  to  have  been  too  small  an  allow- 
ance. Please  observe  that  between  Nos.  5  and  7  there  is 
a  difference  of  two  days  standing,  and  that  in  No.  5  there 
is  two  days  curing,  one  day  being  by  stceating  in  cock. 
Compare  the  degrees  of  heat  and  they  will  be  found  to 
correspond,  viz :  "  small  degree  of  heat."  Had  No.  5 
been  thrown  open  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  pack- 
ed away  with  one  peck  oT  salt  per  ton,  we  would  in  all 
probability,  had  the  return,  very  little  heat,  color  com- 
pletely preserved.  At  all  events,  it  is  curing  by  wilting 
and  sweating. 

No.  3,  is  four  tons  clover,  cut  on  the  9th  July,  «  re- 
mained in  eoek  the  lOM;"  carried  in  on  the  Uth;  '<  half  a 
bushel  of  salt."  Result,  well  cured,  of  a  good  color. 
This  is  another  specimen  of  wilting  and  sweating,  and  as 
Jsuch,  speaks  for  itself.  We  will  pass  to  other  experi- 
ments, showing  the  matter  more  clearly. 

'<  No.  4.  July  10th. — Cut  two  tons  clover  infuU  bloom, 
by  1  o'clock;  spread,  turned,  cocked  by  5  o'clock,  llth, 
cocks  turned  upside  down;  carted  in  forenoon,  very  green, 
packed  on  a  scaffold  with  theee  puks  of  salt  per  ton,  heal 
some  days.  Result,  <  Hack,  soma  of  it  mwddy,  smoked 
when  removed,  but  eaten  freely  by  hoi-ses.'  *'  That  is  to 
say,  the  horses  ate  a  black  carl>onaceou8  mass,  to  obtain 
the  salt  contained  in  it.  In  this  experiment  we  have 
green  grass,  it  being  only  in  full  bloom ;  with  one  day's 
curing,  and  yet  the  salt  could  not  save  it.  The  green 
state  of  the  grass  called  for  longer  time  in  sweating,  as 
will  be  seen. 

"  No.  2,  July  9th — Clover  in  full  bUoom,  second  year*! 
cutting,  with  a  small  portion  of  henls  grsiss,  y^ry  rank; 
mown  between  7  and  1  o'clock,  spread,  turnetl  and  cock- 
ed up  by  5  o'clock.  lOth,  cocks  turned  bottom  upwards; 
afternoon,  three  tons  carted  to  the  barn,  found  too  green; 
remained  on  carts  till  the  11th;  spreail  very  thick  on  an 
aiyoining  field,  turned,  exposed  three  hours;  carrie<l  in 
without  loss  of  head  or  leaves;  supposed ha^ made;  pack^ 
ed  in  a  bay  with  ha^  a  bushel  of  salt' per  ton;  next  day  a 
little  heat.    Result,  well  cured,  of  a  good  color." 

This  experiment  speaks  for  itself;  wilting  and  sweat- 
ing had  been  resorted  to.  The  remark,  "  supposed  half 
made,"  seems  to  rob  it  however,  of  its  true  merit.  There 
can  b^  green  hay,  as  well  as  green  grass.  In  the  former^ 
the  wonl  green  applies  to  the  color;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
succulent  state.  Well  cured  hay,  by  the  wilting  and 
sweating  process,  carries  a  pea  green  color, and  thus  is  lia- 
ble io  deceive  our  farmers,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  a 
greetiish  hazel  or  chocolate  tint.  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
wilting  and  sweating  method,  would  say  that  in  Nn.  2,  is 
presented  a  fair  though  not  perfect  specimen  of  curing  by 
that  method.  The  grass  having  been  dried  and  willed  on  the 
9th,  retained  in  cock  and  in  mass  (as  on  the  cans)  on  the 
10th  then  thickly  spreail  out  for  3  hours  on  ihe  llth,  with 
the  weather  Intensely  hot  and  a  scorching  sun  on  that 
chy,  would  naturally  look  for  but  little  after  heat  in 
the  bay.  The  remark,  <'  next  day  a  little  heat,"  Is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  was  cured  before  it  went  in.  The 
good  color  mtbt  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  Was 
but  half  cured. 

No.  1,  July  Tlh.  Is  <'  three  tons  fine  English  hay,^9vp- 
posed  to  require  one  good  hay  day  to  make  it;  packed 4  feet 
thick  on  a  scaffold,  witn  one  peck  of  salt  per  ton;  no 
heat;  very  damp  some  days  alter.  Result,  came  out 
bright,  sweet,  and  very  heavy;  cattle  fond  of  it.  This 
needs  no  remark.  [The  hay  weather  previous  to  the  llth 
of  Jul-y,  was  by  no  means  good.] 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  the  science  of  agriculture  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Pomery  for  the  precise  detail  of 
these  experiments;  they  are  a  good  pattern  for  those 
seeking  improvement  in  agriculture.     Respectfully, 

F.    MOBTIMER    BOTLSK. 

P.  S.  I  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
work,  page  106 : 

"  My  elover,  which  covered  two  acres,  was  beat  dow* 
by  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  preoeding  Che  234 
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of  June.  The  25th,  I  gave  directions  to  cut,  and  dry  (he 
water  from  it  as  soon  as  possible;  to  cart  it  into  my  barn 
the  same  day,  if  sufficiently  dried,  and  to  sprinkle  from 
three  pecks  to  one  bushel  of  salt  on  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  ton,  when  cured,  in  three  layers.  * 

These  directions  were  executed  with  care;  the  salt 
was  coarse  Liverpool.  Four  h«avy  loaiis  were  put  into 
the  bam  before  night;  the  remainder  before  the  morning 
of  the  26th.  It  was  perfectly  green,  and  in  a  perfect 
blow  of  flowers.  It  was  packetl  on  a  scaflbid  20  feet  by 
10.  /  btlievt  not  a  stalk  or  leaf  unu  %eiUed,  The  weath- 
er appeared  unsettled,  which  induced  me  to  have  it  hou- 
sed as  soon  as  it  was  dried. 

The  tliird  and  fourth  days  succeeding!  every  appear- 
ance was  favorable  to  its  preservation.  It  continued 
green,  and  the  flowers  as  fresh  as  when  first  cut.  From 
this  period  it  changreiL  color  rapidly  to  black,  with  a  con- 
siderable den^ree  of  heat  and  moisture,  from  a  solution  of 
the  salt  and  the  succulent  state  of  the  leaves  and  stalks.  It 
wet  the  floor,  and  in  many  places  droppetl  a  salt  colored 
liquor.  It  discharged  very  olTensive  eflluvia  for  several 
days,  after  which  the  hay  changed  to  a  dirty  white,  anil 
appeareil  rotten.  The  heat  subsided,  as  is  usual,  after  a 
completion  of  the  putrid  process.  In  the  last  describetl 
state  it  remained,  and  I  presume  is  of  no  value  except  for 
manure. 

A  Friend  to  Experiment  in  Aorxculture« 


GRASSES  FROM  BERMUDA. 


Editor  of  the  Cultivator — I  send  you  herewith 
some  samples  of  grass  forwarded  by  Gov.  Reid  from  Ber- 
muda, with  a  view  to  its  comparison  and  identification 
with  the  so  called  '<  Bermuda  grass*'  of  the  southern 
States, 'Samples  of  which  he  supposes  you  have  in  your 
possession.  The  laudable  zeal  and  enterprise  which  Col. 
Reid  has  shown  in  promoting  the  agriculttiral  and  other 
interests  of  the  colony  over  which  he  presides,  and  his 
generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  seienee,  and  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  our  race,  entitle  him  to  any  information 
which  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  impart.  You  have 
annexed  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  me,  which  aecom- 
panieil  the  grasses.        Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Redfield. 

Gov.  Reid  says:  ''In  the  Cultivator  I  have  more  than 
once  observed  allusion  made  to  Bermuda  grass  as  a  grass 
highly  prized  in  the  Southern  States.  As  specimens  have 
been  sent  from  Louisiana  to  the  EtUtor,  I  have  thought 
that  he  or  others  might  like  to  compare  them  with  Ber- 
muda specimens.  I  have  therefore  sent  three  specimens 
for  him,  and  although  we  suppose  that  No.  1  is  what  is 
called  Bermuda  grass  in  Louisiana,we  are  not  quite  certain 
of  it.  If  the  editors  wish  to  identify  this  grass  with  any 
one  of  our  native  grasses  here,  I  shall  with  great  pleas'ire 
assist  them  farther. 

«  I  also  enclose  a  fourth  grass,  which  we  call  Fox-tail 
grass.  I  have  watched  it  ever  since  I  have  been  here, 
and  think  it  a  valuable  grass.  It  had  previously  been  neg- 
lected and  almost  unknown.  The  Timothy  grass  of  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  been  brougtit  from  Carolina 
to  England  in  1780,  by  Timothy  Hudson,  and  from  him 
derived  its  name.  But  what  I  now  send  you  is  not  Ti- 
mothy. Yet  it  may  really  be  what  Timofliy  Hudsoi  took 
to  England;  for  it  agrees  better  with  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Bermuda  than  the  imivirted  Timothy  gi-ass." 

Description  accompanying  the  grasses, — "  No.  1,  called 
in  Bermuda,  Pond  grass,  from  fiking  moist  soil.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  what  is  called  Bermuda  grass  in  the  south- 
ern States  of  America.     It  is  a  very  valuable  grass." 

«  No.  2.  This  resembles  the  other  in  general  form  and 
habits,  but  looks  to  the  eye  much  coarser,  and  seems  to 
like  the  spray  of  the  sea  and  swampy  ground.  It  has 
been  but  little  noticed  in  Bermuila,  and  is  probably  much 
inferior  to  No.  1." 

«No.  3.  This  is  called  the  Crab  grass  in  Bermuda.    It 

is  prizcil  by  the  inhabitants;  and  as  it  mats  the  ground, 

and  subdues  almost  all  tt^e  others,  it  has  hitherto  received 

ithe  most  attention;  though  No.  1  will  probAbly  be  found 

to  be.  the  most  valuable." 

*'  No.  4.  A  specimen  of  the  Fox-tail  grsM  of  Bermu- 
da.*' 


Remarks. — We  are  much  obliged  to  Gov.  Reid  sad 
Mr.  Redfield,  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  forward- 
ing the  above  described  specimens  of  grasses.  Not.  ] 
and  2  evidently  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  "  Bermra- 
tla  grass*'  sent  us  from  Mississippi  by  Mr.  Affleck,  and 
the  first,  which  Mr.  Redfield  thinks  is  Paspohun  vagiss- 
turn,  bears  a  .strong  resemblance  to  it,  though  it  is  not 
identical.  Wo  have  several  species  here  of  similar  cha- 
racter, but  they  are  all  anmutls,  Loudon  enumerates 
twenty -six  species.  No.  3,  marked  (we  suppose  by  Mr. 
Redfield,)  as  Mottbtdlia  dtmtdiatoy  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  others,  though  still  resembling  them  in  several 
general  characters,  such  as  the  division  of  the  head,  the 
manner  of  producing  seed,  and  striking  root.  The  spe. 
cimen  marked  *<  Fox-tail,"  is  apparently  the  nme  as  the 
annual  Fox -tail,  Alopecurus  agrtstis,  and  ia  frequently 
troublesome  by  growing  among  com  ami  other  cultiva^ 
ted  crops  on  light  warm  soils,  near  bams,  &g.,  ami  is  of- 
ten called  <*  bam- grass.'*  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
quite  different  from  Timothy,  Phleun  pratsmse,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  perrennial  grass  of  a  different  genus.  Thoug:h 
none  of  the  tribes  of  grasses  to  which  the  specimem  lent 
belong,  are  considered  of  moch  value  with  us,  yet  the 
difference  is  so  great  in  our  location  and  eltnale  Irom 
that  of  Bermuda  or  the  West  India  Islands,  thai  they  may 
be  there  highly  valuable. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here,  that  the  deep 
interest  which  we  h|ive  repeatedly  seen  aumifesied  by 
Oov.  Reid,  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improven»en^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  people  of  ths 
Island  under  his  govemment.— Eim. 


APPLES  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Mr.  L.  Tucker^ I  jend  accompanying  this  letter,  a 
box  containing  the  following  varieties  of  Nova  Scotia  ap- 
ples, and  a  newspaper  eontaiuing  a  xeport  of  oor  CuunQr 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair: 

No.  1.  Name  unknown — Great  bearer;  good  for  eating 

No.  2.  Fall  Pippin— Middling  keeper,  and  good  for 
cooking. 

No.  3.  Cat  Head— Good  for  cooking. 

No.  4.  Unknown— Good  apple. 

•No.  5.  Calkins— Good  for  eating;  nay  be  used  ia  De- 
cember. 

No.'  6.  Gravenstein — ^Lately  introduead  from  England; 
one  of  the  best  apples  raised ;  good  brarec. 

No.  7.  Unknown-^^pposed  to  be  the  U.  S.  Spttzen- 

berg. 

'    No.  8.  Unknown — But  good  bearer. 

No.  9.  Nova  Scotia  Spitzenberg^-^ood  keeper  and  ihy 
bearer. 

No.  10.  Scotch  (called  the,)— Good  keeper  and  besr- 
er;  of  good  flavor. 

No.  11.  Ribston  Pippin— Good  flavor;  goodbesrer 

No.  12.  Ltmg  or  Bishop  Pippin— First  rate  apple. 

No.  13.  Sheep  Nose— Good  bearer;  good  eHiog  ia 

December.- 
No.  14— Fall  Pippin  (called)— Good  for  cooking;  good 

benrer. 

No.  15.  Greening— ^perb  keeper;  good  flavor. 

No.  16.  Pomroe  de  Graa — Fine  flavor. 

No.  17.  Iron  Apple — Good  keeper. 

No.  18.  Native  or  Wine— Good  bearer;  good  flavor 
in  November  and  December. 

No.  19.  Unknown— Good  flavor. 

No.  20,  Nonpariel— The  best  keeper  we  have.  I  hare 
kept  them  for  one  year^  and  I  have  known  them  to  be 
kept  two,  although  the  flavor  «  abaquatulates.*' 

I  could  not  make  a  general  selection  as  I  ioteodeU,  m 
consequence  of  the  vessel  sailing  sooner  than  I  expecieu, 
All  that  I  send,  with  th^  exception  of  the  mm  ApptCt 
are  varieties  introtluceil  from  the  United  Sfates  and  Eng- 
land, principaUy  by  the  Hon.  C.B.  Prescott,  who  must 
he  acknowledgeil  the  father  of  horticulture  in  Kings 
County.  The  Wine  Apple,  so  named,  was  planted  Dy 
the  French  before  the  colony  became  a  British  Provjoce. 
There  are  many  good  varieties  oT  native  fruit,  but  »• 
imported  are  so  much  better,  that  in  planting  an  orcham 
or  gfsdting,  they  aro  mosUy  telected.    I  hope  you  win 
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Kit  think  I  tend  them  presuming  them  superior  to  pro- 
dnetioas  of  your  fine  country,  but  simply  to  show  you 
that  we  ean  raise  fruit  and  of  a  fine  quality. 

Yours,  &c.        Chables  C.  Hamilton. 

ComeailUy  Oct.  l4,  1844. 

The  box  of  apples  spoken  of  above,  came  safely  to 
hind.  Several  of  the  specimens  are  quite  large — all  are 
offiae  shape,  and  some  of  them  of  superior  flavor.  In 
poiDl  of  quality,  we  think  the  GraveMUin,  No.  6,  sUmts 
St  tbs  head.  The  sample  sent  is  the  first  of  this  noted 
Ttriety  ve  have  seen.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  very  supe- 
rior apple— excellent  in  flavor,  and  beautiful  In  appear- 
tnce.  The  sample  marked  No.  10,  Scotch  Apple,  is  like- 
vite  a  highly  flavored  and  fine  apple.  The  Ribston  Pip- 
fin^  No.  1 1,  which  in  former  years  has  been  a  favorite 
apple  with  os,  is  a  good  sample,  and  fully  sustains  the 
character  of  the  variety.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
S^rpveil,  No.  20.  The  Natioe  or  WtM,  No.  J[8,  is  a 
good  flavored  apple,  and  would  probably  make  superior 
eider.  The  Pomme  dt  Gras,  No.  16,  we  should  think  a 
fins  fniit.  The  sample  marked  Greenint^  No.  15,  is  not 
the  apple  commonly  known  by  that  na.iie  in  the  United 
States.  The  sample  marked  No.  7,  «  supposed  to  be  the 
U.  S,  SpUzvUmrg,^*  is  not  that  apple.  The  Spitzenbdrg 
here  eoldvated,  has  a  yellowish  flesh  color,  is  crisp,  and 
iiof  a  brighter  red  color  than  the  sample  sent.  The 
Im§,  or  Biakop'r  Pippith  No.  12,  we  think  is  identical 
widi  our  Bill-flower. 

Considered  in  all  respects,  the  lot  of  apples  sent  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  shows  that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  have  no 
seed  to  send  abroad  for  that  description  of  fruit,  but  that 
oo  file  contrary,  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  country,  will 
admit  of  their  producing  fine  qualities  for  their  own  con- 
mmption  and  exportation. — Eds. 


SHADE  AND  TIMBER  TREES. 


I  was  glad  to  see  the  remarks  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Cult, 
on  « Trees  for  Shelter  and  Ornament,"  with  which  I  en- 
tire!) agreed,  with  one  exception.  This  is  in  attributing 
great  benefit  to  shade  for  cattle  in  pastures.  In  saying 
this,  I  vroald  be  the  last  to  foster  the  spirit  of  vandalism 
which  onrelentingly  sweeps  from  the  farm,  those  beauti- 
ful and  nsagniflecni  and  refreshing  objects  of  creation,  or- 
namental trees.  There  are  reasons  enough  to  induce  aiiy 
man  who  has  any  refinement  or  civilization  about  him, 
to  preserve  a  snflleient  plantation  of  trees  about  his  dwel- 
lia;  and  farm  yard,  without  urging  what  he  may  dotfbt 
as  tet,  and  which  indeed  may  be  incorrect.  We  often  lose 
as  mneh  by  urging  too  many  or  untenable  reasons,  as  by 
saying  too  little. 

I  very  much  question  the  propriety  of  allowing  trees  to 
stand  along  the  borders  of  cultivated  fields,  or  in  pastures 
where  the  land  is  smooth,  fertile,  and  dry  for  culture. 
The  dilBcaJty  t^ey  cans^  in  even  and  neat  cultivation,  is 
obvious  to  most  farmers;  and  the  loss  of  crops  they  occa-| 
aion  beneath  their  shade  is  much  greater  than  many  sop- 
poie.  But  besides  these,  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  do 
aot  often  prove  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  thrift  o^ 
eaflle,  rather  than  otherwise.  "  But  the  cattle  dread  the 
aeorehing  rays  of  the  sun !>  So  do  the  horse-flies,  and 
blood-snckers,  and  musquetoefi.  Hence  they  all  seek  the 
shade  together;  and  there  the  cattle  stand,  for  the  com- 
fort  of  the  shade,  and  fight  flies,  till  gnawing  hunger 
compels  them  to  seek  for  pasturage  in  the  sun. 

Experiment,  of  course,^  ought  to  settle  this  point;  I 
know  of  but  one,  however,  correctly  performed,  which 
permit  me  to  state,  as  it  first  appeared  in  the  New  Gene- 
see Fkrmer.  Arthur  F.  Bill  of  Indiana,  who  milked  fif- 
tj-five  cows,  had  two  pastures,  of  seventy-five  acres  each, 
both  seeded  with  the  same  kind  of  grass,  the  feed  equally 
good  and  both  weU  watered.  One  had  no  shoiler  in  it; 
the  oLher  had  scattered  trees,  and  a  small  piece  of  wood- 
land. The  cows  were  ^confined  to  each  pasture,  each  al- 
teraate  week.  When  {he  hot  weather  of  summer  came 
on,  the  proprietor  noticeil  that  when  the  cows  were  in 
the  sbaiiy  pasinre,  the  weight  *  of  the  daily  cheese  was 
from  15  to  20  lbs.  less  than  during  the  week  they  were 
in  the  other  pasture.  Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which 
Ibey  tooght  the  shade,  that  they  were  noticed  to  feedon- 


ly  half  as  many  hours  during  the  day  when  they  could 
find  it,  as  when  wholly  in  the  sun. 

But  if  trees  are  not  allowed  in  arable  fields,  where  then 
shall  wc  have  them?  I  answer,  first,  about  your  houses. 
Every  man  who  has  a  wife,  or  children,  is  bound  by  ev- 
ery reason,  selfish,  humane,  moral,  and  religious,  to  ren- 
der home  pleasant  to  the  former,  and  attractive  to  the 
latter.  How  many  young  men  might  thus  have  been  pre- 
served from  bad  company  and  dissipation  and  ruin. 

Secondly,  along  hiil-sides,  gulleys,  and  other  uneven 

pieces  of  groimd,  according  to  the  excellent  directions  in 

the  article  just  alluded  to,  anil  where  the  growth  of  valu- 

'able  and  well  selected  timber  might  in  a  few  years  prOve 

of  great  value. 

And  with  the  hope  of  answering,  in  part,  some  of  the 
inquiries  of  that  article,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  Larch. 

The  Europeafa  Larch  has  been  very  extensively  plant- 
ed in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  a  timber  tree,  its  great 
excellence  having  been  thoroughly  proved.  The  rapi- 
dity of  its  growth  is  remarkable.  Some  trees  planted  on 
the  fertile  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  grew  to  a 
height  of  120  feet  in  fifiy  years,  averaging  nearly  two 
feet  and  a  half  each  year.  Other  trees,  eighty  years  old, 
{produced  six  loails  (300  feet)  of  tfrnber,  each.  The  Duke 
of  Athol  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  British  frigate 
built  at  Woolwich  in  1819  and  1820,  of  timber  planted  by 
himself  and  his  predecessor.  The  durability  of  this  spe- 
cies is  very  great.  PosU  of  oak,  on  the  river  Thames, 
which  were  placed  so  as  to  be  alternately  covered  by 
water,  and  left  dry,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  were 
twice  renewed  from  decay  in  the  course  of  a  few  years; 
while  those  made  of  larch,  in  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, remained  wholly  unchanged. 

In  speaking  of  its  value  and  rapidity  of  growth,  (he 
Duke  of  Athol  said,  « It  may  vie  in  growth  and  profit 
with  the  Huntington  willow,  which  has  deen  said  to  buy 
the  horse,  before  any  other  tree  could  buy  the  saddle." 

It  has  been  renurked,  in  connexion  with  its  durability, 
that  while  the  heart  wood  is  not  formed  in  other  resin- 
ous trees  till  after  many  years,— the  larch  begins  to  m^e 
it  soon  after  it  is  planted;  branches  only  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter containing  as  great  a  proportion  of  heart  wood  as 
the  largest  trees  of  the  forest. 

This  is  not  the  ease  with  the  Amsrican  larch,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sap  wootl  existing  in  small  trees, 
which  soon  decays.  The  heart  wood  however  is  dura- 
ble; but  to  what  degree  I  do  not  know. 

The  European  larch  appears  to  be  a  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  of  course  succeeds  well  on  poor  and 
hilly  regions.  It  grows  well  when  planted  in  common 
soils  in  western  New- York,  but  to  what  size  or  with 
what  degree  of  rapidity,  more  and  longer  experiments 
are  required  to  determine.  There  can,  however,  be 
scarcely  a  question  of  the  propriety  of  its  introduction  as 
a  timber  tree,  provided  the  young  plants  can  be  easily 
obtained,  which  is  not  now  the  case.  For  ornamental 
beautr,  it  has  scarcely  a  rival  of  its  kind. 

The  American  larch  exists  in  great  abundance  inmanf 
swamps  in  the  northern  portion  of  western  New- York, 
where  it  is  commonly  called -Ttomarocfc,  perhaps  corrupt- 
ed  from  Tamarix,  which  it  slightly  resembles  externally, 
but  to  which  it  hasno  afllnity.  It  may  be  easily  trtosplanteil 
to  dry  upland  when  small,  where  it  flourishes,  especially 
if  care  is  taken  to  remove  with  it  a  portion  of  the  muck 
adhering  to  the  roots.  For  ornament,  it  bears  no  com- 
parison with  the  European.  For  durability,  as  fence 
posts,  timber,  &c.,  it  is  not  enough  examined  or  known, 
and  I  hope  those  who  have  tried  it,  will  commuunicate 
their  experiments,  for  I  see  I  have  not  given  much  in- 
formation, after  all,  on  the  subject.  J>  J*  T* 


GRAPE  VINES. 


Messrs.  Editoks^I  saw  an  article  in  the  10th  No*  of 
the  present  vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  stating  that  a  grape 
vine,  left  to  its  natural  habits,  will  bear  as  well  as  if  It 
were  tlressed  in  a  proper  manner.  No  doubt  it  will  fretfTp  i 
but  who  will  be  able  to  give  suflicient  proof  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology,  or  with  horticul- 
ture, that  a  grape  vine  or  any  fruit-tree,  left  to  itself,  will 
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bear  at  much  and  as  good  fruit,  as  those  dressed  in  a  judi- 
cioas  manner?  Let  tiie  enlightened  readers  of  the  Culti- 
vator look  at  th£  treatment  the  vine  receives  in  Maderia, 
the  Ionian  islands,  or  any  other  coantr>'  where  the  culti- 
vation or  the  vine  is  made  a  science,  and  they  will  soon 
•ee  the  abstirdity  of  trj'ing^  to  maintain  that  nature,  left  to 
herself,  will  in  this  case  perform  her  work  as  well  as  it] 
can  be  done  by  nature's  Joumeyfntn,  I  think  it  useless,  | 
for  the  present,  to  advert  to  further  proofs,  but  should 
your  readers  desire  it,  I  will,  in  a  future  number,  speak 
more  fully  of  the  utility  of  general  pnmtpg. 

Oreenbtah,  Nov,  1844.  Ttko. 

^ 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  APPLE. 


A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "  S.''  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  remarks  on  the  various  hum- 
bugs of  the  day.    We  are  are  well  aware  that  there  arc 
humbugs  enough  afloat  at  this  ilay,  to  satisfy  the  moi^t  cre- 
dulous wonder  seekers.    Amonjf  several  undoubted  cases 
of  this  character  he  alludes  to  the  apple,  said  to  be  pro- 
duced, part  sour  and  part  sweet.     The  writer  of  this  has 
within  a  few  days,  seen  and  tasted  an  apple,  one  side  of 
which  was  decideilly  sour,  and  the  opposite  side  as  deci- ; 
dedly  sweet,  noi  produced  by  placing  the  bud  «' upside  j 
down,"  but  by  fakiifig  parts  of  two  buds,  one  from  a  tree' 

producing  sour,  and  one  from  a  tree  producing  s weet  I  tQatton  seed  applied  liberally,  is  also  an  excellent  manure 
apples,  and  joining  them  nicely  together.  |As  soiling  is  the  principal  object,  the  spot  selected  for 

Can  you  inform  your  readers  where  grafts  of  the  «King|  barley  should  be  near,  and  convenient  to  the  siablcsaod 
apple"  can  be  obtaioe J  7  We  have  eaten  one  from  the  or- 
chard of  Mr.  George  Walker,  near  Ithaca,  Tompkias  co., 
and  consider  it  the  best*apple  produced  any  where.  The 
King  apple  is  red,  of  a  medium  size,  slightly  sour,  and 
ver)'  juicy  and  rich.  When  baked,  it  makes  a  delicious 
Jelly  that  nearly  fills  the  pan.  £.  R, 

We  do  not  know  the  "  King  Apple,"  nor  where  scions 


to  pasture,  it  should  invariably  be  put  Lndcrlng  the  month 
of  September;  it  will  then  be  fit  to  graze  in  Febniaiy,  at 
wfiich  time  it  will  be  particularly  valuable,  espcdallr  for 
ewes,  with  early  lamba. 

'<  Barley f  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  antiqul. 
ty,  and  was  much  in  use  among  the  Romans,  both  ai  food 
for  soldiers  and  horses.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  grain  crops,  ivhich  ve 
can  cultivate.  It  is  almost  invariably  a  certain  crop,  ai 
from  its  early  maturity  it  makes  itself  from  the  winter 
seasons.  For  soiling  cattle  and  horses  il  is  sapertor  to 
any  other  grain  that  we  can  have  recourse  to.  When 
soiling  is  the  principal  object,  it  is  advisable  to  low  at 
different  timet,  from  the  first  of  October  until  the  la«t  of 
November;  thus  fiiniikhing  it  in  succession  from  the  Ant 
of  March  until  May.  When  young,  it  should  be  cat  off 
carefully  with  a  keen  grass  acythe,  and  raked  neai  and 
careful,  and  if  the  soil  has  been  made  rich,  a  second  cut* 
ting'  can  be  obtained.  It  requires  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
where  this  cannot  be  readily  obtainetl,  the  ground  m»t 
be  made  rich  by  tuppi}  ing  the  necessary  quantity  of  sta- 
ble manure.  Ashes  is  important  to  this,  as  it  is  to  every 
other  grain  crop.  Unless  the  ground  is  made  rich,  yon 
can  never  expect  to  succeed  with  the  crop;  andasonljr 
a  few  acres  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  soiling,  even 
on  the  largest  farm,  the  ground  can  be  readily  manured. 


of  this  variety  can  be  obtained.    It  is  possible  it  may  be 
what  is  described  in  some  catalogues  as  the  ''King  of 


cattle  yard.  Sow  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  to 
the  acre.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  broken  up,  and 
the  seed  neatly  plowed  in;  the  whole  should  then  be 
well  harrowed,  so  that  the  ground  is  thoroughly  and  fine- 
ly pulverised." 


Rotation  op  Crops  ro»  Soitth  Cabousa.— We 
make  the  following  extract  from  an  address  deliveretl  be- 
fore the  Oreenvile  Ag.  Society  of  S.  C,  on  the  19(h  Oct. 


P.'ppin^"   which  Mr.   Kenrick,  in  his  New  American   ig^    by  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett.    He  says:-"  What- 


Orchardlst,  says  is  "a  first  rate  fruit,  which  no  garden 
■hould  be   without;  middle  sized;  oblong;  color,  clear 
golden  yellow,   fine  reil  next  the  sun;  rich  and  juicy.  | 
Autumn.    Productive." 


CULTIVATION  OF  SPAING  GRAIN  AT  THE  SOUTH 


It  appears  that  In  South  Caiolina,  oats  and  barley  may 
be  sown  in  tlie  fall,  and  the  froal  of  winter  is  not  hard 
enough  to  kill  theni.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Summer,  of 
Pomaria,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  recently  submitted  a  re»>ort  to  the  Newbury  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  on  the  cultivation  of  oala,  r}-^,  barley, 
and  buckwheat,  from  which  wo  gather  the  following 
lu:!3:<— For  oaia,  Xall  sowing  b  preferable, as  the  oats  are 
not  liable  to  be  ii\jura4l  hy  spring  drouth ;  the  yield  i« 
greater,  and  the  heail  much  bettor  than  if  sown  in  the 
spring.  If  not  sown  in  the  tail,  they  should  at  all 
evejjts  be  sown  during  the  month  of  February.  Cotton 
■eed,  if  applied  to  them,  is  of  more  importance  to  thls,than 
to  ^y  other  crop.  The  seed  should  be  carefully  ploweil 
in,  or  if  the  ground  has  just  been  brc»ken  up,  a  hea\'y  iron 
toothed  harrow  would  perhaps  answer  a  good  purpose  in 
putting  the  seed  to  a  proper  depth.  The  selection  of  | 
proper  seeil  is  also  a  subject  of  much  im|)ortanee.  There 
are  however,  some  excellent  varieties  of  oats  cultivateil 
among  us.  The  Bremeu  or  Potatoc  Oats,  is  preferred  by 
some,  while  others  prefer  the  Ruffled.  The  black  and 
while  Tartarian,  afthough  not  yet  cultivated  among  us, 
are  said  to  be  the  best  desci'iption  for  the  poorest  ex- 
hausted soils,  producing  more  on  those  sorts,  than  any 
other  variety. 

«  Ry  has  been  cultivated  perhaps  as  long  as  any  of  the 
varieties  of  small  grain,  and  its  cultivation  Is  becoming  a 
matter  of  increased  importance,  as  it  is  found  particular- 
ly adapted  for  grazing,  furnishing  the  best  early  spring 
pasture  we  can  have  recourse  to  for  lambs,  young  calves, 
antl  pigs.  Care  sho  'd  be  taken  not  to  graze  horses,  cat- 
tle and  hogs  upon  it  while  young,  and  particularly  while 
the  ground  is  wet.  It  is  not  so  easily  pulled  up  by  the 
TOO  s,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  grazing  hogs, 
than  any  other  variety  of  small  grain.    If  the  intention  is ' 


ever  system  may  be  adopted  muat  be  based  upon  the  mica 
laid  down  above.  Do  not  cultivate  grain  crops  on  the 
same  land  two  years  in  succession.  Do  not  repeat  the 
same  crop  at  too  short  intervals.  Change  the  seed  fre- 
quently. The  order  of  succession,  as  I  sat<l  before,  ii 
uf  little  consequence.  Cultivate  tumeps  in  drills,  and 
abundantly,  as  also  sweet  potatoes  and  peas;  all  of  these 
are  to  be  regar«led  as  fallow  crops,  fitting  the  land  to  re- 
ceive grain.  Raise  rye,  the  long^  straw  of  whkh  is  veiy 
uAful-  in  the  preparation  of  doog.  Manure  your  fieldt, 
and  cultivate  only  that  portion  of  land  which  yon  can 
manure  auflleiently.  I  will  ventore  to  suggest  a  lotalioo 
of  crops  for  four  years,  which  it  appears  to  me  woold 
suit  our  soil  and  climate: — 

/»  th€  U^  SoU9,  , 
First  year,  tumeps  and  potatoes. 
Second  year,  r}*e  and  oats  with  clover  seed. 
Third  year,  clover,  cut  once  and  plowed  in. 
Fourth  year,  wheat. 

On  Stronger  Lands. 

First  year,  Indian  com  with  peas  well  manured. 

Second  year,  rye  anti  oats  with  clover  seed. 

Third  year,  clover  cut  and  turned  in. 

Fourth  year,  wheat. 

These  rotations  are  founded  upon  the  principle  that  as 
much  land  as  can  be  spared  shall  be  cultivated  in  green 
crops,  and  a  portion  of  it  left  in  pasturage,  in  cnler  !o 
afford  sustenance  for  cattle,  and  thereby  furnish  manure 
for  the  corn  and  grain  crops.  It  is  vain  to  encourage  the 
farmer  to  raise  fine  cattle,  until  he  has  been  (aught  to  cul- 
tivate green  crops  to  feed  them.  Fine  cattle  fed  «» 
broom  seilge,  anil  left  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the 
woods,  will  soon  degenerate;  whereas,  the  common 
slock  of  this  District,  if  fetl  on  tiirneps,  potatoes,  pe» 
and  clover,  would  improve  and  beeome  an  excellent  race. 
The  heat  of  tlie  climate  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
our  neglect.  Lucerne  will  stand  our  sun  and  furnish  per- 
manent  pasture.  Clover  will  flourish  and  yield  abun- 
dantly the  first  and  second  year;  after  which  the  best  we 
that  can  be  made  of  it  is  to  turn  it  un4er,  to  prepare  Ihi 
land  for  wheat,  rye  and  oati.'* 
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POULTRY. 


Jakxs  L.  Child,  Esq.,  of  A.ug;usfa,  Maine,  gives  in 
(he  Maine  Fanner,  an  interesting  account  of  his  mode  of 
managing  hens.     He  keeps  several  varieties,  and  is  ma- 
kin*  some  crosses  by  way  of  experiment.     He  gives  the 
prererence,    ''considering   their  qualities,   foo<.l,   eggs, 
hardiness,  &c.,  to  the  Polantls,"  and  says  "they  have 
truly  been  denominated  everlasting  layers.     The  Poland 
Hens  Seldom  show  an  inclination  to  set,  and  the  Dorkings 
much  less  than  the  other  varieties.     My  Hens  laid  nearly 
as  well  during  the  winter  as  in  the  warm  weather.  THeir 
habifalion  was  warm,  and  so  constructed  as  to  bring  them 
to  the  ground,  where  they  found,  at  all  times,  a  good 
supply  of  old  plastering,  ashes,  pulverized  oyster  shells, 
charcoal,  fresh  water,  once  or  twice  a  week  beef  liver, 
or  some  other  kind  of  meat  or  grease  instead.    I  feed 
chiefly  upon  baked  or  boiled  potatoes,  giving  their  food 
to  them  warm  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  occasionally 
Ueiling  t()  them  a  little  com  or  oats,  and  giving  them  all 
the  crumbs,  and  skins,  and  fragments,   of   the  cooked 
vegetables.     To  prevent  their  being  infested  with  lice, 
sbout  once* a  fortnight  I  mixed  in  dough,  so  as  to  discolor 
it,  a  quantity  of  flower  of  brimstone,  which  is  the  sure 
preventive  as  well  as  remedy,  and  may  safely  be  given 
ID  small  quantities  to  young  chickens  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   It  will   be   seen  from   my  mode  of  keeping   my 
Hens,  whicfi  averaged  about  25  and  3  Roosters,  through 
the  winter,  that  I  cannot  give  the  precise  cost  of  keep* 
ing,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  potatoes   may  be  given  as 
the  general  food,  and  Fowls  kept  cheaper  in  this  mode 
than  in  any  other — and  they  will  always  be  ready  for  the 
spit,  if  not  stinteil  In  quantity.  ■   I  find  my  Fowls  fat  at 
all  seasons.    I  estimate  that  my  hens  afiford  me  from  their 
eggs,  witboat  regard  to  their  meat,  a  clear  profit  of  fifty 
per  cent.    I  confine  them  to  their  yard,  hen  house,  and 
barn  eellar  daring  gardening,  and  to  their  house  and  cel- 
lar in  the  winter,  and  think  with  that  degree  of  confine- 
ment, they  lay  better  than  when  allowed  to  wander  at 
large.    Hen  houses  and  roosts  should  be  kept  neat,  and 
often  whitewashed,  and  their  nests  should  always  have 
half  an  inch  or  more  of  ashes  or  lime  on  the  bottom,  un- 
der tiie  bay.    Broken  or  rotten  eggs  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  their  nests.    Dirty  water  should  not 
be  given  them.    To  do  well  they  require  pure  water, 
and  all  their  fooil  fresh  and  uninjured  from  taint  or  fer- 
mentatioii.    I  estimate  that  during  the  year,  (deducting 
the  time  of  their  molting,  and  inclination  to  set)  I  have 
got  daily  one  half  as  many  eggs  as  I  have  had  laying 
Heas.    JBvery  family  can,  with  a  very  little  trouble  with 
their  flock  of  a  dozen  Hens,  have  fresh  eggs  in  plenty 
daring  tbe  whole  year,  say  In  all,  2000,  and  100  full 
grown  Chickens;  and  of  all  the  animals  domesticated  for 
tbe  ate  of  man,  (if  such  be  the  fact)  the  hen  is  capable 
of  yielding  the  greatest  possible  profit  to  the  owner.   I 
have  slated  that  I  gave  my  Fowls  meat  or  grease;  tliis  is 
indispensable  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  large.    If 
eom  is  fe«l  ont,  it  shouUl  be  soaked,  and  15  bushels  is  a 
fair  yearly  allowance  for  12  Hens  and  a  Rooster.     But 
they  should  always  have  food  by  them,  and  after  they 
have  become  habituated  to  find  enough  at  all  times  in  the 
trough,  they  take  but  a  few  kernels  at  a  time,  except 
jost  before  retiring  to  roost,  when  they  will  take  nearly 
a  spoonful  into  their  crops — but  if  they  are  scantily  or 
irregularly  fed,  they  will  greedily  snatch  up  a  whole  crop 
foil  at  a  time,  and  stop  laying,  and  not  mifrequently  en- 
geoiier  eome  fatal  disease. 


To  make  half  a  peck  of  flour  into  bread,  a  quarter  of  a 


pint  of  the  above  mixture  will  be  needed. 


W». 


Soft  Costards. — Boil  one  quart  of  new  milk  and  with 
it  cinnamon,  mace,  or  lemon  peel.  Nine  eggs,  leaving 
out  five  whites,  beat  them  well  anifadd  them  to  the  milk, 
sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugars  Add  rose  water  if  you  like. 
Put  the  custard  into  a  pitcher,  place  it  in  a  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water,  stir  it  constantly.  Beat  the  reserved  whites  to 
a  stifif  froth  with  powilered  sugar,  add  a  litile  rose  waler, 
or  essence  of  lemon.  Lay  this  frost  on  the  top  of  the 
custards.  The  contrast  is  pretty,  and  more  cups  may  be 
^lled. 

Pennsylvania.  Apple  Butter. — To  make  this  accor. 
ding  to  German  law,  the  host  should,  in  the  Autumn,  in- 
vite  his  neighbors,  particularly  the  young  men  and  mai- 
dens) to  make  up  an  apple  butter  party.  Being  assem- 
bled, let  three  bushels  of  fair  sweet  apples  be  pareti, 
quartered  and  (hp  cores  removed.  Meanwhile,  let  two 
barrels  of  new  cider  be  boiled  down  to  one-half.  When 
this  isdone,  commit  the  prepared  apples  to  the  cider  and 
let  the  boiling  go  on  briskly  and  s>'stematically.  But  to 
accomplish  tlie  main  design,  the  party  must  take  turns  at 
stirring  the  coiflents  without  cessation  so  that  they  may 
not  become  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  bum. 
Let  the  stirring  go.  on  till  the  amalgamated  cider  and  ap- 
ples become  as  thick  as 'hasty  pudding,  then  throw  in 
powdered  allspice,  when  it  may  be  considered  as  finish- 
ed and  committed  to  the  pots  for  further  use.  This  is 
Apple  Butter;  and  it  will  keep  sweet  for  many  years.  It 
is  a  capital  article  for  the  table. 


THE  HOUSEICEEPER. 


From  the  <«  Houaekeeper^s  Annoar^  for  1845,  a  pretty 
little  work  issued  by  Carter  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  copy  the 
following  Recipes: 

To  MAKE  Yeast. — Boil  for  half  an  hour  two  quarts  of 
water,  thickeneil  with  about  three  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
and  sweetened  with  nearly  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
or  two  teacups  of  molasses.  When  almost  cold,  put  it 
into  a  jug  adding  foor  spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast.  Shake  it 
well  together,  let  it  stand  uncovered  near  the  fire  for  a 
day  to  ferment.  There  will  be  a  thin  liquor  on  the  top, 
poor  this  ofif  shake  the  remainder^  and  cork  it  np  for  use. 


COTTON  BEDS. 


We  have  received  from  J.  A.  Geurnset,  Esq.  a  copy 
of  the  "Southron,"  published  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  contain- 
ing some^emarks  on  the  advantages  of  cotton  for  bedding. 
These  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  It  is 
claimed  that  «  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  comfortable,  and 
most  healthy  material  for  bedding,  that  is  known  to  the 
civilized  world."  In  addition  to  these,  may  be  named 
^*  superior  cleanliness — vermin  will  not  abide  it — there  is 
no  grease  in  it,  as  in  hair  or  wool-^it  does  not  get  stale 
and  acquire  an  unpleasant  odor,  as  feathers  do — moths  do 
not  infest  it,  as  tbcy  do  wool — it  does  not  pack  and  be- 
come hard,  as  moss  does — nor  does  it  become  dry,  brit- 
tle and  dusty,  as  lio  straw  or  husks — and  it  is  in  many  ca- 
ses medicinal.*'  It  is  said  not  to  cause  that  lassitude  and 
inertia,  which  is  produced  by  sleeping  on  feathers.  Peo- 
ple not  acquainted  with  it,  have  supposed  they  had  been 
sleeping  on  the  best  feathers,  when  in  fact  their  beds  were 
maile  of  cotton.  The  relative  cost  of  cotton  compared 
with  feathers,  hair,  &c.  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement: 

'<  Cost  of  a  Hair  Matrass. — They  are  generally  sold  by 
the  lb.  and  eost  from  50  to  75  cents  per  lb.  30  or  40  lbs. 
will  cost  $15  or  $20. 

IKoof.— 30  lbs.  wool,  at  30  cents  per  lb.  $9;  12  yards 
ticking,  at  12^  cents  per  yard,  $1  50;  labor,  thcead,  ke.j 
2  75.    Total  $13  25.  ^ 

Fitalh4rs. — 40  lbs.  feathers  at  30  cents  per  lb.,  $12  00; 
15  yanls  ticking  at  12^  cents  per  yard,  1  874;  labor,  &c. 
$2  75.     Total  $16  62|. 

Cotton, — 30  lbs.  cotton  at  8  cents  per  lb.  $2  40;  12 
yards  ticking  at  12^  cents  per  yard,  $1  50;  labor,  thread, 
&c.,  $2  75.     Total  $6  65." 

It  is  recommended  to  run  the  cotton  through  a  <<  pick- 
er,*' where  one  can  conveniently  l)e  obtained,  before 
using.    This  gives  it  addi tional  cleanl iness  and  buoyancy. 

The  substitation  of  cotton  for  bedding  throughout  the 
United  States,  would  be  an  immense  saving,  besides  open- 
ing a  new  avenue  for  that  article  to  an  extent  according 
to  the  estimation  of  this  writer,  equal  «  to  more  than  two 
of  the  largest  crops  of  cotton  ever  proiluced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.*' 


Mr,  W.  Tumhill,  of  Braceboro',  near  Stamford,  hai 
now  in  his  yard  a  goose  which  has  been  on  the  same 
premises  for  50  years.  She  lately  laid  11  eggs,  has 
hatched,  and  is' bringing  up  11  fine  goslings. — Stanford 
Mercury, 
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FARM  IN  ILLINOIS. 

FOn  BAL8— A  lood  fitfm,  wtth  taluable  improvemetw.    Tbeiub- 
scriber  being  tboul  changing  his  business,  wiQ  sell  a  great  bargain* 
Also  has  la  immediate  vicinity,  2,000  acres  choice  land,  which  he  will 
Mil  at  a  discount  from  government  price.    Address  ISAAC  HINCK- 
LEY, P.  M.,  Audubon,  Montgomery  Co.,  llUaois. 
Dec  1, 1844— tf. 


PRINCE'S  LINN^AN   BOTANIC  GARDEN 

AND   NUKSERIES, 

f7u$kingf  L.  L,  n$ar  Nsw-York. 

WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE  k  CD'S  New  Descriptive  CataloauM  of 
Fniit  and  Ornamental  Tree*  and  Plante  (34tn  edition,)  withpri- 
cts  mmek  Moi»  tkote  tutitaUy  diargtA,  and  comprising  addHloBs  of 
above  600  select  varieties  of  Fndts,  and  1200  varieties  of  Umamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses,  not  in  any  other  American  Nursery,  will  be 
•ent  to  every  post  paid  applicant.  The  cost  of  the  present  edition,  is 
above  #700,  and  It  ts  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

Also,  Prince's  Treatise  on  Fruits,  tSfOO,  and  on  the  Vine,  •14S0,  and 
on  Rpiies,  60  cents.  Orders  will  be  executed  in  a  snperier  manner, 
and  forwarded  as  ordered.  WM.  1(.  PRuSCE  X  Co. 

Flushing,  December,  1814— 9t. 

N.  B.  The  public  are  cautioned  against  a  apurioiu  assnmptton  of  our 
title  and  name  by  Winter  h  Co. 

THE  CULTIVATOR, 

KEW  flEUESy   TOL.   11,  FOE    1845. 

GRATEFUL  for  the  liberal  patronage  hte  paper  continues  to  receive 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  the  proprietor  ha»detenni- 
ned  to  add  a  new  and  attractive  frature  to  the  volume  for  1846,  by  gtv- 
inf  two  or  more  beautlAil  STEEL  PLATES,  engraved  in  the  first 
style  of  the  art.  Various  other  immrovt  ments  are  also  contemplated, 
which,  with  the  constantly  {ncTeasing  list  of  correspondents,  will,  he 
Cnuts,  render'' THE  CULTIVATOR"  a  most  welcome  visitor  with 
every  fanner  andhortlculturtst. 

Each  number  of  the  Cultivator  contains  32  targe  octavo  pases,  and 
Is  published  at  the  low  price  o4  91.00*  year— Seven  copies  for  85— 
Flneen  copies  for  €10. 

<*  We  do  no  more,"  asys  Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  editor  af  the  Christian 
A^rncate  and  Journal , ''  than  strict  justice  when  we  say  we  believe 
the  Cultivator  is  conMdered  the  best  work  of  its  class  in  the  Unirrd 
IBtateie,  an  I  we  have  seen  nothing  eaual  to  it  from  Eumpe."— <*Thb 
Cultivator  Is,"  says  the  Aubnm  Journal.  **  by  all  compaiiaon  the 
best  ajtricuhural  paper  in  the  Union."—"  Wc  speak  advisedly,"  says 
the  Northern  Advocate,  ••  when  we  give  7'Ae  CultivcUor  U\e  pre-emi^ 
nence  in  point  of  maturity  of  agiicumiral  knowledge,  In  cve)7  thing 
which  appcnains  tothe  farmer  or  the  farming  interest  "— "  We  do  not 
bi'lieve,"  says  the  Albany  Alias,  *'that  in  ihe  present  range  of  periodi- 
cal literature  in  AmecJca.  there  is  a  work  so  valuable  as  like  CuUiva^ 
tor:* 

tCjT'  Any  person  wishing  to  obtain  th«  Ciiltlvotori  can  do  so  by 
handing  a  (lollar  to  his  Tostmaster,  who  is  authorixed  to  forward  ir, 
free  of  ixwtaxjc  to  the  proprietor. 

tx3r  Postmasters,  and  the  friends  of  agricultinv  generally,  are  In- 
vit<Ml  to  act  as  Agents  on  the  liberal  terms  above  specified.  0|>ecimen 
nim\bers  and  prospectuses  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  deposed  to  act 
as  Aitcnts,  on  applicaiion. 

All  ordors  mn.<n  be  accompanied  with  the  cash,  and  be  addressed 
to  umiER  TUCKER,  Ed.  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SHORT  HORN  DURHAMS  FOR  SALE, 

ONE  or  two  Ifeifers  three  years  okl,  in  calf  by  the  prlTse  bull  Me- 
teor, and  one  yearling  and  one  two  year  old  Ileifer.  TIjp  two  lat- 
ter w«TO!joi  by  the  ini))oi*!ed  bull,  Duke  of  WeUidgton-'-also  a  fine 
taillralf,  iiow  HbdU  6  months  old  got  by  Meteor.         GEO.  VAIL. 
.    Troy,  Oct.  35/*,  ISI4. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Alexandria,  D.  C,  Bell  «t  Entwis 

tie. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  W.  S.  Maynard 
Athens,  Geo.,  Albon  Chase. 
Augusta,  Geo.,  C.  A.  GreeuviUe  & 

Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith. 
Bangor,  Me.,  C.  K.  Miller,  p.  m. 
Benningion,  Vl.,  U.  Hicks. 
Benton, Missi.,  M.  A.  Jenkins, p.m 
Boston,  Mass.,    Eben  Wight,  4t 

Milk-street;  A.  D.  Phelps,  124 

Washington  st. 
Uridgeport,  CL,  S.  Shennan,  Jr 

p.  DL 

Brockvtile,  U.  C,  J.  G.  Rosth. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  T.  S.  Hawkes. 

Canamhdgua,  Oihrer  Pliel{ia. 

Chaiiestou,  S.  i\  A-  Iluger,  p.  m. 

Cleveland,  OlUo,  John  Stair. 

Cincinnati.  "  6.  C  Paikhursl, 
W.  11.  Moore  4c  Co. 

ComwalUs,  N.  s?-,  Dr.  C.  C.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  C.  S.  .Mauoon,  a. 
p.  m. 

Columbus,  Geo.,  O.  W.  E.  BedeO, 


p.  m. 
Ene,  Pa.,  T.  Mooifiead,  Jr. 
FsU  Uiver,Masi>.,  I:.  U.  Pish,  E«|. 
ParmmglDo,  Ctmn.,  G.  D.  Cowlw. 

p.  m* 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  John  II  King 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  James  Sloan. 
Greensboro,  Ga.,  J.  Cunningham. 
Halifos.  N.  8.,  C.  H.  Beldkor. 
Ilartfoid,  Ct.,  E.  W.  Bull 
Hudson,  J.  McKinstry,  p.  m.,  Alex 

Roks,  8.  B.  Vafl. 
Ithaea,  J.  MrCurmlck,  p.  oi. 
KingMon,  N.  Y.,  Jos.  S.  Smith. 
Lanslngbuigh,  A.  Walsh,  gratult< 

oua, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  C.  J.  Saanden. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Oeoive,  Lapping 

4c  Ca 
Loulsvtne,  Mlflsl. ,  Jas.  Ph«gan..p  m 
Lvnchbuigh,  Va.,  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
MickUebury,  Vt.,  C.  Bowesr,  p.  m. 
Mlddlefown,  Ct.,  A.  Coe. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  A  B,  Cowan 
Miiletlgeville,  Ga .  E  DiC  :•  tt,  pn 
MonU'eal)  L.  C.  B.  BrfAvtvr. 
MoRl^nnery,  .Ma^  N.  Blue,  p  m 
Mobile,  AJa ,  E.  G.  PnUL 
N<»wark,  N.  J ,  Gibson  a  Rikhie. 
Newborjfh,  J.  i'elknap,  p  m 
N*wrasU«»,  Del,  C.  P.  Uolcwnb. 
New-Haven,  Ct,  George  N.  &». 

gi»ve. 
New-Orleans,  ta.,  W.  McKc«a.A. 

Bofltfc,  Jr  Em. 
New- York  city,  M.  n.  Netnaao. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  K.  NonltiAftuu. 
Norwich,  Ct.,  John  Hjde,  Isaac 

Jolmson. 
Owego.  G.  J.  PomppUy,  Ttq. 
PalterMtt.  N.  J.,  W.  D.  Qmim.pffl 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  D.  iMM&ii  k 

D.  L.  Honn. 
poughkeepeiei  D.  B.  LeniJ.  Vaa 

Benlhuysen,  p  m 
Pltt^bui?,  Pa ,  J.  W.  Cook. 
Providence,  A.  If.  EttilweQ. 
Quebec,  L.  C  ,  J.  Wbcatify. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  T.  J.  Scott,  p  n 
Richmond,  Va..  R.  HUl  Jr.  A  Co. 
Kochesier,  D.  B.  Drwejr. 
Ronu>,  Comstock  L  Johnioo. 
Rutland,  Vt.,    D.  Kiitsldie,  K 

llawkea,  p  m 
Sl  Albans.  Vt.,  M.  F.  Palmrr 
Ht  Antftrencv,  N.  B.,  G.  F.  Ctaa^ 

beU,  pm 
St.  Johns,  N.  B.,T.  H.  Weotmilh. 
St.  l.ouis.  Mo.,  E.  P.  Peon. 
Saxes  Mills,  VL,  H.  J.  Ssxe. 
Sprtaigfiekl,  Mass ,  D.  C.  Brewer. 
Troy,  Mowiy  A  Vail 
ToKskiosa,  Aia.,  W.  D.Jbniit, 

pm 
Udca.  W.  BiWoL        _ 
Vergennes.  Vl,  W.  H.  WhUe. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  J.  F.  CallM 
WiUislon,  VL,  E.  S.  Bni«D«IL 
WBminglon.  Del.,  Jss.  L  Rocbf. 
Woreeter,  Msss.,  M.  L  FWwr,  p 

m.,  RogglM,  NoMW  kJUMi. 
Woodvitte.  Misii.,  C.  T.  Fottr. 
YpaUanti,  Mich.,  Frat.  Cbdu. 


FINQ  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

THOSE  very  superior  Farms  situated  near  Gslway  Comers,  ii 
lh«  county  of  Saratoga,  collectively  known  n*  the  wrl 
Stlmson  Farm,  will  be  sola  chenp  and  on  terms  roott  aeeoPHM- 
dating  to  the  purchasers  as  to  eredU.  Tbe  properlf  co«»<t«oi 
about  340  acrei?,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  divided  luo 
three  or  four  farms,  all  having  the  necessarr  bnildingSi  ami  vtu 
be  eold  together  or  tu  parvels,  to  aoit  purchasers.  Eicb  fam 
is  properly  divided  into  pasture,  tilled  and  wood  lawl,aD<t » in 
tbe  highest  state  of  cultivation,  fenced  in  tbe  best  naDOcr  ana 
with  the  most  durable  materials.  The  property  compnwi  a- 
mong  other  bolldings,  a  large  sod  ^ivenient  hotel,  which  it  a 
favorite  resort  of  famlliet  in  tbe  ««itt|ner  on  account  of  ibe  su- 
perior healthiness  and  beauty  of  the  country.  Tbe  f^rmvt 
httildings  of  all  kinds  are  most  extensive  and  convenieotfar  wi 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  the  raiAing  of  slock.  Tbe  pre- 
mises also  Include  a  country  store,  a  most  eligible  «ocsi'«[|«[ 
a  country  merchant,  having  been  occupied  as  such  m  sdok 
forty  years.  It  it  within  two  hours  drive  of  Ballston,  Ssraiofa, 
and  Schenectady.  Tbe  farm  is  well  known  among  J«"<'''*,J»,* 
riculturisis,  and  in  the  agricultural  periodicals,  '^\^S!vv 
Farm.    For  terms,  *c.,  apply  lo  J.  OAKLM , 

Oel.  l.-lf.  No.  7»  Nassau  street,  New-York 


SUPERIOR  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

TWO  superior  pmdtictivc  farms  In  Rensselaer  connty,2milwfren 
Hoosic  Falls.    Tlie  farms  are  about  one  tmndred  acira  eacn,j»' 
90  situated  as  io  be  convenifntly  worked  as  two  or  one  f«rm 


wfh 


present  State  of  culUvaiion  would  bear  a  good  companson  wnn -<. 
land  in  the  county.    Tlieac  Farms  will  be  sold  tocrtber  or  soptfarc, 

on  terms  most  accommodatins  aa  to  P"*'*' a^.^J/fJ^l^ilr-'^"' - '-^ 
Laauingbnrgh^  July  16, 1844.  * '  "^  *  """^ 


re  ann  c  renir.    aii":  ■•• 
ALEXANDER  WALMI 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

T  IT  W  farm  lies  In  Alexandria  Connty,  D.  C„  ^^  ,^]'^'^  ^^^^. 
Washington  Market  House,  and  three  and  a  half  imm  Gfon^ 
U»wn.  II  contains  two  hundred  and  tlurty-nine  acres ;  »)}"  ^^|;:i 
to  eighty  in  low  laml  meadow,  and  from  eichly  tn  ninety  m  **[^"' 
tinibt^r,  with  a  comfonable  dwelUng,  good  bam,  if e ^^^^^V'^nrtiS-i 
Ume.  which  haj«  been  used  already  with  floe  eifecU  can  VX?^Sti 

verv  cheap  within  three  mllep.    It  can  b* -^ «n^<^»^«"y  ;1  „J!I  «d 
I W  fanns  and  wlU  be  sow  upon  accoromodatinf  te™  »« '« i:*^^^ 
crcdir.    Apt)Iv  to  T.  L.  RLXCCOLW. 

IF«iAih^f0fi  0»y,  A  G  Ocf.  IBM  It  • 
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NEW  SERIES— VOL  IL 


ALBANY;  NEW- 


rCTBIiBraSD  B¥  LUTHER  TUCEEB,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRtBTOR. 


OmCX  Uf  MZW-TOBX  CITT,  AT 

M.  H.  IIXWBiAN«  BOOKSTORE,  JXo.  J99  BROADWAY, 
When  aiSBte  aiimlMtt  or  eomplete  sets  of  Am  back  toIiibm  eaa  alwrnyi  ba 


VROIf  TRB  BTBAlff  PRESS  OF  O.  TAN  BBNTHUYSP 

1845. 


»  * 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  U. 


(new   8SEIB8.) 


[EzPLAKiiTioN. — In  making  out  the  annexed  Index,  we  haTe  placed  eTery  thing  relating  to 
JLufuBEs  under  that  head — so  with  Cattle,  Hobses,  Shbbp,  Swine,  Poultey,  Domestic  Econo- 
my, Books,  Periodicals,  &c..  Every  article  referring  in  any  wise  to  these  subjects,  will  be 
found  arranged  under  these  several  heads 


iekaowWgnents,  10,  41, 7S,  105,  15S,  184, 
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-  Mr.  DdUdd**,  at  Waterloo, 59 
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-Gov.  JeniMu's,  Venn  ont, 108 

-C<il.M'Donald>s,£iiraUa, 816 

-Dr.Lee't,CortUuid,.. 946 

-Boa.  Z.  Pratt'i,  Greene, 345 

AilTertisemeiU»<-Nolicee  of, . .  163, 817, 319 
Agnctlnnl  faMtmction  in  acbooU,  18,  345« 

361 

-  Edimtion,  remarks  on, 101 

-CoUttc,  in  Tttineeae, 79 

in  EofUnd  and  Ireland, .  953, 887,  301 

— Exhibttiaiii,BOticea  of, 355 

-  Pain,  adrantifea  of, 385 

— IjMtimieatAarora, 110 

-  Lecturer  appointea, 73 

-  Meetings  in  Albany, 51, 100 

-  Pfepcfi,  beneto  of,  S3,  70, 94, 196, 975,999, 

310,346,380 

— obgeetioDsta, 115 

-SdioolsiD  Eorope, 191 

-  for  the  United  Slitea, 199 

-Societies,  dotiesof, ^. . . .  153 

— beneteof,. 378 

Afitcoltare  and  mral  eeowMny  of  the 

South. 98 

-iiMQf  thcCherokecs, 980 

-Beaineuisoi'advancinf, 100 

-  Direclor  of,  in  Heidelberg, 935, 967 

-Dmauontnaidof, 969 

EBeo(ngeaKnt  to,  in  Cuba, 49 

-  of  Soaih  Carolina, 157 

-oftheUand  of  Jersey, 179 

-wGteMenand  Bttden, 935 

-Report on,  by  Dr.  Lee, 158,163 

Alsbuns,  Cotton  enltare  in, 87,143 

-crops  in, 151,917,858,887 

-GraMesfor. 810 

AftuiyAf.Wareboaae, 344 

AUer^iodettroy, 195,945,308 

AloaDBc,  Coltiyalor, 855 

-PiiBily, 985,862 

AlpKss,  to  be  imported  in  Kentocky,...  373 

AiiOB,m.,no(ieeao(;  185 

AaeneaulMtitBte, 800,318,346 

AaslyMofKeatuekysoila, 88 

-IValsAea, 96 

-Vvioas  plants, 50 

-•■peilbraMd  in  Edinburgh, 181 

'-ofpsientmanoree, 130,171 

-Ossnos, 140,171 

-Silieaieoflme, 171 

-  barreo,  fertile,  and  Tery  fertile  soils,  179 

-<if«Nls,otiUtyof, 108 

-uiUfroB  Wisconiin, 815 

^-ofdaiea, 833 

TJS^  *^«Ti  ««>it  Ite.'t! — 

ANlMAL8,caieof,  in  winter, 13 

-fe«4iii(,  and  pvrposes  served  by  food,    33 

-oreoCiaipriag, 78 

-DDaesiie.of  NovaSooda, 186 

— ofNxth.4:arolina, 848 

*~"-<rfFianee, , 990 

— off^ooibCarolina.^ 870 

-viatcr  food  for, 106 

...» 


Animals,  on  fattening, 350 

Ants,  to  destroy, 30,333 

Apples,  without  seed  or  core, 19,  106 

—  sweet  and  sour, 90, 108,  106. 153 

—  Northern  Spy.  and  Jewell's  Best,.  41,  56 

—  prices  of,  in  Liverpool, 54,180 

— descri|>tion  of  varieties, 66,  943 

—  worm  in. 70 

—  Comstock's  Garden,  figure  of, 370 

—  origin  or 841 

—  Golden  Russet, 375 

—  samples  of, 344, 374 

—  for  swine, 337 

Apple  trees,  profits  of,  18, 115,  868,  347, 384 

management  of 807 

transplanting, 385 

Apricot  trees,  productive, H*'^ 

Aphis  or  plant  louse, 76 

Arsenic,how  detected, 999 

Art.choke,  Jerusalem,  cnlture  of, 67 

—  how  to  feed, 969 

Asparagus,  culture  of, 79,  997 

—  salt  tor, 87 

—  how  to  cook, 160 

Ashes,  on  meadows, 87 

—  in  composts  for  com  and  potatoes, . .      80 

—  and  plaster  for  com, 130 

—  on  light  land, 343 

Anrom  Hort.  Society. OT' 

Australia,  climate  ana  productions, . . . .  8S 
Authority  for  names  of  frait,  87 


Boneif  and  fiflh  for  manure, 157 

Bones  used  on  Lonr  Island, 348 

—  dissolved  in  snlpihuric  acid, 904, 966 

Bog  cutter  described, 337 

Book  farming,  successAiI, 94 

BOOKS— Agricultnral  Catechism,  •  94,  86. 

—  American  Herd  Book, 63,947 

—  Arago^s  Astronomy. • 156 

—  American  8hephera,*»*>- 898 

—  Balance  of  Organic  Nature, 64 

—  Colman*s  Tour,  part  III., 1 .  58, 191 

partFV.,. 341 

—  Catalogue  of  Camelias, 94S 

—  tyanada  and  the  C<Jonists, 323 

—  Every  man  his  own  Farrier, 104 

.T- Elocution  made  easy,* • 104 

—  Econsomy  of  waste  manures, 211 

—  Fruits  and  Frait  Trees  of  America,*  '155, 

926,346 

—  Geological  Survey  of  South  Carolina,  155 

—  Herd  Book,  vol.  v., 94 

—  Law  of  Storms, • ••••  105 

—  Landscape  Gardening. 80 

—  Lardner's  Lectures, 194,  24i?,  394 

—  Narrative  of  Exploring  Expedition,  193. 

220,  965 

—  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures,  • 


—  Transactions  of  State  Ag. 


Bacon,  to  cure, 

Bath,  shower,  described, 306 

Bark,  basswood,  how  prepared  for  use,    116 

Barber's  Itch,  cure  for, 978 

Barley,  premium  crops, 50 

—  kemebina  bnriiel, 117 

—  EgypuanorBmir, 315,345 

Bam<door  fastenings, 133 

Bam-yards,  how  inade, 60, 902 

Bania,  Mr.  Newhall's, 93 

—  Mr.  Pwntice's. 44 

—  Flremium  for  dseep, 51,993 

—  German, 209 

—  cheap,  for  new  settlers, 143 

-intended for  hay, 815 

—  and  bam-yards, 280 

^  plans  of, 391 

—  for  horses  and  carriages, 337 

Berkshire  Ag.  Society, 71 

Beef  curing  tor  British  markets, 370 

—  howto  salt, 380 

Bees,  habits  of, 118 

— cure  for  sting  of, 155 

—  honey  made  by,  in  ten  days, 344 

Bee-hivea,  Mulhoiiand  &  Crane's, 831 

Mr  .Whites,  860— Russian, 339 

—  —  Book-case  and  bee-house, 356 

Bee-moth,  to  destroy, 140 

"  Be  Definite,'*  writers  should,.. . .  813, 379 

Beet  sugar  made  in  England, 190 

Beets,  premifUB  oropB,.. 50 

—sugar,  for  cattle, fll6 

Belgium,  neies  on, 187 

Bermada  and  Crab  grasses, 95 

Birds  not  to  be  spared, 3U( 

...77. s^f- 


—  pM.  insects, 

Blight  in  Pear  trees, 51,96,2f^1|Carnag«forUanura, • 

Blithewood,  noUce  of, 940j— house  and  stable,  plan  of, 


33 

Society,  104, 
916 

—  —  — replT  to  attacks  on,**  973,  394,  377 

—  UniTerau  Pronouncing  Gasetteer,..  323 

—  Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture,  296 

Botanical  T^. 141,  212,  274, 330 

Broom  corn,  cultnre  of,. 330,383 

Buckle,  improved  lever, 153,  291 

Budding,  to  prepare  strings  for,. 115 

Buildings— Ribbon  houses,. 49,  216 

—  plans  of  houses,. 43,66 

—  English  Farmery, 190 

—  German  Farmery, 209 

—  Mr.  Donaldson's,  at  Blithewood,  •  •  •  940 

—  Mr.  Prentice's,  Mount  Hope, 49 

—  Mr.  Gowen's. 290 

—  Col  .'Sherwood's,  Auburn, 133 

—  location,  construction,  &c.,.>«««>*'«  161 

—  for  pUuitntion  laborers,.* •  144 

—  sanburot  brkk  for, * 306 

—  Carriage  house  and  stable, ••••  337 

Buminc  day.  how  performed, 991 

BurdocBS,  to  aestroy, •••■  908 

Batter,  from  six  cows  in  thirty  days,**    50 
-quantity  per  eow^* 80,168 

—  made  In  Vermont, 107 

—  — in  the  United  States, ••*    68 

—  exported  in  184»4, 60 

—  pnce  of,  in  Paris, 331 

—  casks  for  packinj^, SM 

—  to  sweeten  rancid. 55 

—  to  make  it  "come,'' 56 

—  preserved  two  years  in  a  well, 106 

Battoowood  tree,  cause  of  death  of,****  308 

C* 

Cabbage  lice,  to  destroy, 194 

Canada  fimnug  and  its  products,*  •  •311, 398 

—thistles  to  destroy, 987,306 

Caledonia  Ag.  Society,  ••• ••  169 

—  County,  pixidttcts  of, 180 

California  pleats, 389 


1 
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vTatidles,  how  lo  mak^, '. 

C'nrr( Hii,  culture  of, 

—  premium  uiid  targe  cro^  •• 

—  for  horfl««, •••• 

—  lo  preiterve  through  winter, 
(/ii«tor  Oil  bean,  culture  ofy»'» 


i'Hitsrnillcrst,  to  destroy, 
( '  ATT  r  .E— Ay  rshi  re«, 


Mr.  Prentice '• 


...   ea 

•>•  154 

50,74 

••  9Si 

•  •  30J» 

99,389 

...     70 

44 


—  —  im|iortcd  by  Maaa.  Society, 357 

—  dairies  ofin  Scotland,  •  •  •  •  53, 236,  206 

—  at  liie  model  farm,  Dubhu, 300 

—  breeds  best  adapted  to  New>York,  •  *  100 
-.-  Bak<9 well  or  Long-homed, .  >  • 953 

—  Calf  from  a  heifer  of  15  months,  •  • .  •    2GS 

—  CcUves,  on  rearing,".   *  78, 143,  102,  209 

large, 100, 143,  337 

black  leg  in,  cure  for,.**  185,  210,  902 

—  —  how  reared  in  Jersey,  . ••• 173 

water  for,  necessary', •  396 

—  Cows^  of  the  Island  ot  Jersey, 173 

Kerry, 173 

—  —  to  prevent  sucking  themselves,  .*•  350 

feeding  box  for,. 4S 

conti  nuance  of  milk  in, •  •  •  •  •    70 

spaying, 71 

care  of  in  spring,  ••••• 78 

average  product  of, 60,  ITU 

management  of  dairy,. 00 

garget  in,  remedy  for,. 984,  371 

productive, ........  108,  117,  180,  948 


-.-  —  to  protect  from  flies, 

aid  to,  in  parturition,   

warts  on  teats,  cure  for,.  .- 

—  —  remarkable  fecundity  of,>- 

—  —  gestation  of, ■ 

—  CcHUiecticut,  notices  of, •.•.** 

—  —  working  oxen,  •..•.•• 

—  Cream-pots,  Col.  Jaque's,  &c 

—  Devons,  Mr.  Patterson's, 


149 
....  140 
■...  301 
....  104 
....  907 
390,340 
117,  147 

75 

....  205 


391 

70 


>—  —  imported  by  Mass.  Society, 357 

—  —  Messrs.  Hurlburt^s, - 

•  Death  of,  from  com  fodder,  < 

—  English,  notices  ol", 

—  fastenings  for, ,■ 

—  fat,   

—  grade,  valuable, • 

—  German,  and  how  fed. 

—  Herefords.  sales  of, 


..  .  76 

....  112 

181, 915 
>••.  909 
319 
133 
75 
141 
105 


Wt 


— .  —  Corning  &  Soiharo's,** 

—  how  kept  hy  Col.  Jaques,-. 

—  horn  succemfully  replacedf 
-~  hoven  or  blown,  cure  for,. 
•^  improvement  of,  necessity  for,.*  148, 169 

—  markets  of  Li verpo<rf, 33,    00 

of  Dublin, 966 

—  Mr.  Merrifield's...* 77 

—  north  side  of  a  bam  not  the  place 

for, 06 

—  proper  form  of, • • 16 

—  Relief  for  choked, 105,  319 

—  Scotch, 106,936 

—  Short-homed— Mr.  Lenox's,  >.*>  11,  988 


—  —  Mr.  Prentice's,  history  of,  43— 


Chenango  coiuiiy ,  soils  of, 

Chemistry  of  vegetation, 

Chimnie«,  smokey,  remedy  for, 

Cisterns,  water  lime  Cor, •••• 

Clinton  Co.  Ag.  Society, 

Clover  seed  from  three  acres. 

—  Sweet  scented,  not  valuable, 

—  in  MisSiiwippi, 

Clearing  new  laud, 

Composts,  how  to  make, 13,  60, 

—  for  corn,  &c., 

—  of  lime,  plaster,  Ifcc, 

—  chemical,  effects  of, 

Cotton,  too  mtich  produced, • 

—  East  India,  in  Alabama, «.••• 

—  culture  in  Alabama, 87, 

—  —  in  South  Carolina, 

—  beds,.". • 

—  scraper  described, 

Corn  stalk  sugar  in  Mexico, •• 

made  in  Indiaita, 30, 

and  molasses  in  Tennessee, 

Com  mill,  Sinclair's  patent, 

CoaJ.<pit  dnst  for  fruit  trees, 

for  manure, • 

Comiecticut  farming, 

—  cattle. U7,147,390, 

—  sheep. 117,213,310, 

Com  and  cob  cutter,  Pills', 948. 

Crasher,  Hussey's, 901, 

meal,  value  of, 

Cotlegea— studies  not  what  they  should 

be, 

Cooking  food  for  stock,  330, 

Cortlaira  Academy,  Ag.  Chemistry 

Class  in, 

Cream  Hill  School, 

Crows,  to  frighten, 

CropSj  average  oroduct  of, 84 

—  estimate  of,  K>r  1844,.  ••••••••• 

—  notices  of,  m  Ohio, 917, 

in  Alabama, 917,959, 

in  New- York, 951,  953,  987, 

—  —  in  Illinois  and  Indiana, 

in  Virginia, 953, 

in  South  Carolilu^ 95.3, 

in  Pennsylvania, 953, 

in  Connecticut  and  Mass.,"  953, 

—  —  in  New- Hampshire,. 

in  Canada, ••• 

in  Kentucky, 

Cutting  fodder,  advantages  of,*  13,  381, 
Cuba,  encouragement  of  agriculture  in, 
Currants,  grafting  recommended,  ***••• 


949 
960 
360 
140 
102 

SO 
201 

70 
302 
115 

80 
164 
104 

87 
143 
157 
162 
304 

32 
3HS 


Drills,  Seward's, 

Dublin  markeu, 

Ducks  fed  with  celeryi 


1« 

m 


Esterville,  56— Pedigrees  of, 
Sale  of,.< 

Col. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


li^ 


Sherwood's,' 
Donaldson's,  * 


133, 


Oowen's, 


390, 


951 
941 
990 
340 
904 


Dairymg,  districts  ior,"*» 

Dairies,  products  of, ••  68,89, 

—  in  Chenango  county, 

Death  of  Lord  Weatera, ••" 

—  of  Fellenberg, 

—  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akeriy, 

—  of  Earl  Spencer, 

Delaware  Af.  Society, 

Definitenesi  m  writers  necesMiry,*  918, 

Distilleries  of  Germany, •  ** • 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— Apple  jally, 


—  —  in  Connecticut,  *«*•*« 

*-.  —  Sales  of,  in  England, 

—  —  Sales  or  in  this  State*.*  * 

153,990,319,  345 

—  Soiling— see  "  Soi/tng." 

—  Vermoin,  notices  of, 168,  956,  957 

—  DiflTerent  breeds  of,  ••*.• 380 

—  Vermin  on,  to  kill, • • 65 

—  wintering,  best  mode  of. * ***•  381 

Cattle  Shows,  times  of  holding, 157 


940, 


47 

lis 

140 
338 
16 
68 
60 
84 
80 


Geanothus,  an  ornamental  sbrab, 
Cement,  for  earthen  pipes, 

—  for  cisterns,.."  •• 

—  for  water  pipes, 

Cheese,  to  improve  quality  of,** 

—  made  in  the  United  States,  *  • 

—  exportation  in  1843-4, 

—  manufacture  of  in  Herkimer, 

—  quantity  per  cow, ^^ 

—  Shelves  for  drying. • 118 

—  on  making, • 995 

—  dairies  of  Conneoticnt. fiS3 

—  fine  old,  from  Connecticut, 314 

Chess — see  Tramsmuiatiam. 

Chemical  Association  of  Scotland,  191,  908 
Charcoal,  preparation  and  use  of, 31 

—  dnst,  experiment  with,.***  ■   196 

€!hum.  Crowell's  ThenBometsr, 980 

—  dash.  Van  Amberg's, • 339 

Chestnuts,  how  to  plant, 

Cherry,  the  Mayduke..*** 319 

Chemical  Science,  value  of, 198 

Cbili,  agriculture  of, ••••  190 


Econom,  German,. •*••*. 3B 

Eggs,  to  preserve, 149. 2r2 

—  how  long  will  they  retain  life, W 

—  Large, 150.  ii: 

—  for  pickles, 

consumed  in  the  U.  States, 

Electricity,  eff-cis  of  on  vegeiaiion.--- 

: sac,  353,  *4 

Ellsworth,  H.  L..  resignation  of , M 

Eniglish  farming, 

54,1901 133,  965, 207,  300,311 

-Markeu, 53, 99,  9W,  341 

Entomology,  killing  worms, 2a 

Experimental  farm,  necessity  for,*-  35.  tf 
Expenmenis  in  planting  com  and  po- 
tatoes,     9 

45  Europe,  crops  in, •* 3* 

17  F, 

30  Fairsaf  GennaBy,— • • ® 

154  —  of  Great  Britain, ll^.W 

913  —  Benefits  of, » 

340  Fallows,  mauagenem  of. 1^ 

390  Farm  School,  donation  for, 9 

394  Farms,  improvement  of  worn  oat,  •••• 

311  13;  95,  60,  88,  04,  105.  204,  251,  » 

3«J0 — Productive  one, • "" 

—  Accounts,  impartaace  of,  *•.*•*- 

101  —  —  form  (or,  wanted " 

350  —  Buildings,  plans. ^xwiiion,  &c.. . 

Fanners'  trouUea, 

388  —.  interesting  anggestiona  to, 

184  — children,  how  to  be  trained,  *••* 

969  —  conference  meetiuf, 

00  —duties  to  their  children, 

116  —  intellectnal  in^proveneiit  of,.". 
349  Famiiiig,  statistics  of  good  and  bad, 

*^  —  experience  wanlad,-**** 

34*2-- successful, HiW 

9.52  —  Vermont,  nolieea  of, W 

999— German, 2<H.'^ 

2m7  — inScoUaiid, aO  «» 

2i*7  — ill  Maryland,  ••••• 3M 

395  FARMS— notice*  of. 

987  —  Cheevcr  Newball's, « 

395  —  E.  P.  Prentice's, « 

349  _  Col.  Jaques', "»a 

3W  —  in  Ayrshire.  Scotland, 2 

49- Mr.  Mierrificld's, " 

47  — Wm.Davis'  Prairie, « 

—  Qertliom  Flagg's, ^ 

—  Geo.  Patiersou's, ** 

—  Mr.  Calhoun's,  *  •  •  • 

—  Robert  Donaldaon'a, 

—  Col.  Sherwood's,  •• 

—  Henry  S.  Morsels,  •  • 

—  Mr.  Hudtman's,  •• 

—  J.T.  I^igh'a, 


—  —  Asparagus,  to  cook, 

—  — Ants,  to  destroy, ••  30, 

—  —  Buckwheat  caxes, 

—  —  Bacon,  to  cure,  **•••• 

—  —  Bees,  cure  for  sting  of, 

—  —  Butter,  not  to  be  worked  in  water, 

—  —  Beef,  salt-petre  for  curing, 

• on  curing, 

—  —  Corn  Cake, * 

—  Cotton  beds, 168, 

Candles,  to  make, 

—  — Em^s,  to  preserve, 140, 

tor  pickles, 998, 

—  —  Hams,  to  keep  in  summer, 

—  —  —  to  cure, 399, 

—  —  Itch,  Barber's,  cure  for, 

—  -.-  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  to  cook,  •  *  *  • 
Meat,  to  cure,-  113,  300,  353,  390, 

—  —  Soap  making, 

—  —  Tomatoes,  to  cook, • 

—  —  Yeast,  to  make, 

FloMrers,  cut,  to  preserve, 

Door-yards,  plauta  for,  &o., *  **  • 

Dogs,  the  whiffet, 

-Shepherd's, 908, 

Draining  on  farm  of  O.  C.  Rogers,  • "  * 

—  Blind  ditches,  how  made, 

—  in  Scotland, 53, 

—  in  England, •••• 

—  machine  for  making  tiles  for,*  •••*  •• 

— socceawful  in  Alabama, ••• 

—advantages  of,  •  *. 9Sfi^ 

—  Side-hill, 979, 

^  pcNidt  and  manhea, 
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180 
949 

16 

00 
959 
946 
980 
379 
903 

TO 
180 
333 

70 
953 

69 
391 
909 
370 

70 
909 

09 
959 
375 
399 
363 
978 
971 
380 
305 
391 

70 
375 
107 
903 
980 

13 

96 
903 
353 

09 
143 
375 
303 
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—  James  Lenox*, 


2S1 

sn 

278 

«9 
303 
357 
318 
35 


—  James  Goweii*a, 

—  Capt.  Egglestm's, 

—  Dudley  Chase*a, 

—  J.  F.  Sheafe'a, 

Farms,  experimental  needed,  •  •  •• 

—  model  and  experimeolal, 46. 1® 

of  Dublin, i«> 

Fanning  mills,  Orant'a, "  91, 87« 

Facu  in  farming, • ^ 

Fastenings  for  cattle, » 

—  for  bam  doors, * |« 

Fattening  animals,  raouurte  mi,  *•  990,  3SD 

Feeding  Doxes  for  cows, • 4» 

Fence,  rail,  laid  straight, 9> 

—  machine  for  making  picket, W 

-rules  far  bntktiiig, • 1^ 

—  remarks  on  building, ••  •  •  •  9W.  E* 

—  durable, **' 

—  Vermont. 

Pilbens,  culture  of, • 

Fish  for  manure, • 

—  ponds,  fish  for, 

Flax,  culture  of, — .-•» 

Flour,  quantity  in  bualiel  of  wheat, 

Flouring  mills  of  Giensen, 

Flowen,  preservation  of  cut, 

Flower  Cases.  Ward's, 


Fodder  ahould  be  cut, 

Fot^  of  animals,  remarks  on, 

—  of  ^antsand  animals,** 

—  ofuaiits,  '••• 

—  of  Wborars  in  Baglaiid, 

—  amowit  of  in  diflfereat  plants,  *" 

Forest  trees,  culture  of. 

— in  Germany, 

Foreign  CorrespondentSi  notice  of,  * 

—  luteUigeaca,  16,  M,  150,  185,  998 
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157 
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16,33 
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953, 


»!,  395,346,910 
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FraituiM,  Inifflit  of,  Ac, 7t 

FHuice,  agnciutar«  of, •  900,3GO 

Preukfort.  notice  of. •••••  169 

FtankUa  College,  Tean., •  79,  184 

FVofh.  early,  in  yalleya, 310 

~  dfecia  of  larj^e  bodiea  of  water  on,  •  384 
Fniu  fine  in  Ohio, 70 

—  |rownw  England, 341 

—  dunlion  of  varieties, « 310 

—  aatfaority  forname«  of • 87 

Frail  trees,  plantiiig,  mauagemelit.  Jkc,    14 

caltare  of, SJ07 

— in  Germkny,  S3S 

importaut, • 322 

in  Mississippi,  urged, 335 

coal-pit  dust  for, 30 

prantnfr,  remarks  on,* 177 

—  — tune  for  traiisplantiiig, 85 

salt  and  lye  for, 185 

->  —  lo  save  from  rabbits  and  mice, '  •  •    87 

management  of, 148 

wAsoapfor, 177 

—  —labels  for,  bow  made, 108, 150 

profitable, 115,301 

rare  of,  in  drouth,  •>< 9S3 

"  —  ttlt,  a  prerentive  of  iusecls  on, . .  347 
^  —  inflnence  of  the  stock  in  graAing,  368 


"  Honor  to  whom  honor,'*  • 
Hops  inspected  in  Albany,- 


"  Morg^an,  "  Black  Hawk/'-  184, 198,  958 
origin  of, **"* 

—  Mr.  Patterson's, 

—  Poll  evil,  cure  fon  •  ••• 

—  Ring  bone,  cure  for,  •  ■ 

—  "  Spectre,"  notice  of, 

—  Scratches  in, 

—  Vermont. • 

—  WindgaUs  on. 


nnd 


905 
104 
342 
380 


G«den,  Dr.  Thompson's,  Amt>ra,*< 

-> loots,  notice  of, ••« 

Gifdeiis,  market,  near  Loi^km,**-* 

—  Irrigation  of, 

6si  tar,  protection  from  rabbits 

ttiee,- 87 

Gsi««n  Baker's  patent, 906 

-ornamental, 276,309 

908 

355 

918 

357 

160 

Ac,  909,  935 

.-..  170 

...  ago 

...  77 
-•  151 
•••  153 
•  ••  368 
.••  118 
...  300 
...  9Q 

86,109 

•••  104 
...  847 

•••  342 

...  330 

—  138 

....  373 

....  854 

3»,344 

...  367 

....  96 

19!l,311 

...  187 

••-  910 

....  853 

193 

'  • • •  375 

290,958 

93 


—  self  shutting, 

—  rales  for  ha^q^ng, ■ 

Gccse,  wild,  descnrcd, ' 

-"Chinese,  described^,..*.*. 
Germany,  travelling  in.  •  •  ■  • 

—  urnuiw,  stock,  buildings, 
Gictten,  description  of, 

—  Lectures  in, ■ 

Gniw  catting  and  preserving, 
Grsiting  on  peach  stocks, • 

—  new  mode  of, ••.... 

—  influeace  of  stock  on, 

Gtaiis  machuies  for  drying,  ,•• 

—  rn»p«  of  Europe,. ■ 

Grapes,  the  Jack, 

—  on  fvuning, 

—  to  preserve  vines  from  bugs, 

—  caiiurcof, *••  •••• 

—  —  in  EIngland, 

ill  France, ••••• 

—  —  oil  ihe  Rhine,.  • 

—  in  Kentuck'v, 

'-  attacked  by  rose-bugs,.  >•.* 

—  several  kinds,  notices  of,  >  *  •  - 

—  select  varieties  of  native,  •* 
Orasses,  Bermuda  and  Crab,** 

—  orchard  for  pasmre,  •••••.•. 

—  Boitsfalefor  posture, 

^  for  the  soBth,  ••••  •...••••• 
^^ wuinese*  ■•.•  ••*.•...•• «... 
Grass  lands,  top  dressing,. 
-*  —  niecessfiu  seeding, 

of  Vermont,  •••..• 

Orass  seed,  time  to  sow, 


944 

74 

—  culture  of,  in  Eiiarland,. 130 

HORSES,  blind  bridles  injurious  to,.*.  311 

—  Clydcsoale,  described,...* 94 

—  Colu,  to  prevent  chewing  halters,  •*  30 

—  Fistula,  remedy  for, 152,  976 


—  Glanders^  cure  for, 

—  Oen.  Salisbury's  "  Diomede,"* 

—  Grinding  food  for, ••' 

—  Heaves  m,  to  prevent, 

Hooks,  remedy  for,***. 

—  Imported  "Consternation,"*** 

—  Improvement  of. 


19 
....  153 
....  374 
.*.*  116 
900,336 
916,980 
....  876 


353 
905 
976 
310 
67 
139 
956 
218 


Horse  rake,  revolving, .».••  343 


330 
46 
113 
306 
310 


Hot  air  furnaces, 

—  beds,  to  make, .*• 

—  water  for  heating  houses,  *  *  *  * 
of  unbumt  brick^ 

—  to  pravenl  dampness  m  walls, 

I. 

Ice-honaes,  how  constmetedj -  337 

Improrement  of  worn-out  soil,  95,  60, 

88,  04, 105,  904,  961,  999 

Industry  and  economy,  eofects  of, 307 

Indian  anti<iuities  in  Tennessee, 912 

INDIAN  CORN,  ashes  and  plaster  for,  130 

culttire  of, 89,919 

Diogram  of  kernel  of,  164 

—  —  —  for  sugar, 176 

eariy  variety  from  Canada, 74 

—  ->  experiments  in  culture  of,  *.*  17, 151 
in  planting  with  poutoes,  86, 

130, 906 
...    33 

....  818 
28,280 

....  859 
...  374 

...  341 

98,200 

50,  70, 102 


Larch,  Ihe  American,. 

—  Scotch,  valuable, 

—  Seeds  of,  not  to  be  had, 

Lead  mines  of  Missouri, 

Legislative  Report  on  Agriculture, 
remarks  on, 


....  70 
...  1*22 
....  2<)1 
142,  178 
.'.•.183 
•••   152 


Letters  from  J.  P.  Norton,  15,  53,  98, 

191, 130,  171,  903,  933,  964,  297.  329,  381 

—  D.  G.  ltfitehell,53, 96, 190, 13S,  172, 

201,  236,  268,  300,  330 

—  E.  N.  Horsfoid,  64,  118,  137,  160 

209, 235.  287,  29t» 

.-Jno.  Girwood, 172,  234,298 

—  Alex.  McDonald, 339 

—  to  Farmers, 278 

Lettuce,  to  grow  early, 146 

Level  for  draining,  to  make,.**.*. 303 

Liebig's  visit  to  England, 16 

—  first  impressions  of, *••.•  170 

—  Lectmes  at  Giessen,  236 

—  Essay  on  Artificial  Manures, 369 

l^ime,  application  of,  95,  26 

—  silicate  of, 171 

—  used  by  George  Patterson,.... 204 

—  permanence  of,  as  a  manure,  378 

liiverpool  markets,  * ••  53,00 

Locust  tree  ii^ored  by  borer, 19 

—  culture  of....... 108 

—  borer,  to  destroy, *••.  150,  343 

Logs,  to  dispose  of, 

Lucerne  in  Alabama,  « 

—  soil  for,. ' 

Magnetic  telegraph  at  Utiea, < 

Mangold  wurtzel,  premitun  crop,.*..< 
MANURES— applied  in  advance,  .•< 

—  Ashes  and  plaster  for  conu. 

Artificial,  Essay  on  by  Pror.  Liebig, 
Application  of, «». 

—  —  at  the  south,  ••* 

—  Best  mode  of  managing, 109,387 

—  Bones  and  fi^  for,  157 

—  Bommer's 230,305 


910 
3U 


315 
50 
199 
130 
398 
270 
270 


—  —  grown  in  Mexico, 

level  cultivation  ol^ 

—  —  new  varieties  of, •  •  • 

to  obtain  ,....***••.  ••*• 

—  —  samples  of, 

—  —  no  market  for,  in  England, 

—  —  prt^r. depth  to  jrfant, 

premium  crops,.".. 

.— ."sowu  broadcast, 113, 182j  108 

I seed  best  from  middle  of  the  ear,..  343 

Inquiry^necessity  for, 116 

INSECTS—  Aphis  or  plant  louse, 76 

—  Bee-mothfto  destroy, •«.  140 

—  bugsonvmes. 194,216 

—  Cucumber  ana  melon  bugs, 168 

—  Cabbage  lice,  to  destroy, 194 

—  Canker  worm,  remedy  for. 343 

—  Curculio  destroyed  by  salt, 364  . 

—  Grubs  and  wire  worms,  *.*.  31, 199, 158  ^1  —  <>*  Distilleries, 


... .v. .... .• 


........  * 


......  ..«( 


—  Injurious  to  wheat, 

—  LociMt  borer,  to  destroy, 

—  Orchard  caterpillar,  *  •  *  * 
♦—  Pea-bug, . 

—  Rose  moth,  to  destroy,  *  • 

—  —  CHI  grape  vines,  •.••• ••< 

—  Repelling,  by  odors, 

—  several  kinds  and  errors  noticed. 


!«••••••     ••••••••■ 


•  •••••     ■• 


---bow  deep  to  cover! 48  —  »lt,  destructive  to 


ihoBklnot  be  sown  with  oats,'.  *.    89 

-'— amount  per  acre, •  160 

—  — mode  of  saving, 921 

6reeo  House,  heat  by  water, 113 

Grabber,  how  made, * *•     19 

..  140,171,  340 
> 153,331 


9miw.  analyses  of,  -  - 
~  experimenti  with. 


—on  the  St.  Lawrence, 

^  eonsumplion  of,  in  Great  Britain,  • 
, cora,  notice  of, -*••• 


300 
375 
380 


to  keep  in  svmmer,*. 

—  oa  caring; 

Binows,  Pedder's • 

"•"Iron, 

Bey,  on  cmting^  and  cining, 
*~  spreading  raaehine, 

—  to  improve  coarse, 

Bed  ires,  Osage  orange  for,  > 

—  ia  Uie  Island  of  Jersey,  • 

—  •veec  briar  for, 

—  for  America, 

^w  wet  grounds, 

Wpkory  creek  settlement,  •■ 

Am*  for  September, 

niKieyasa  medicine,.  < 
— qvalitiesof, 

in  MB  dayt,' 


—  Tumepfly, 

—  Tobacco  insect, •« 

Ireland,  peasantry  of,  &c., 

—  notes  of  travel  in, 

Insli  markets, 

Irrigation,  importance  of,< 

—  ->  and  now  performed, 

—  of  gwdens, •*••« 

—  crops  beneficial  to, 

Iron,  injurious  effects  of,  in  soils, • 36 

—  Moimtain  of  Bliasouri, 178 


78 
993 
78 
254 
347 
222 
347 

150 

939 

901 

901,966,300 
...  201,968 

11 

91 

380 

199 


—  Cornwall  patent,  .•.•• 130 

~  Coal-pit  bottoms,  ••*•*• 154 

—  Carriage  for, 310 

—  Economical  way  of  making, .......  206 

—  Green,  Indian  com  for,  25 

—  German  bam-ryard, 209 

—  How  to  make,---.  23,  27,  63,  85,  69,  129 

—  How  made  in  the  West  Indies, ......     97 

—  How  much  is  a  load  ? 11? 

—  To  increase, 289,290 

—  Loss  of,  in  cities, l.'>n 

—  Liquid  saved  by  the  Chinese,  *J21 

—  Plaster,  uses  or, 3^7 

—  Poudrette,  to  make. 66 

experiments  witn, 114, 151,  306 

—  Peat  or  muck  for, 97 

—  Refuse  of  fur  factories,  110 

—  —  of  flax  mills, • 1.14 

171 

...  114,  lo4 
....  31,  158 
204 


•  •  •  •  •  •  « 


148r~*  ipent  tan  and  saw  dust, < 

1501 — rteepsfor  seeds, 

—  sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  .**•- 

—  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil, 
"^ soap-suds  for, ............ 

—  topMlressing  grass  lands,  

to  "fix"  the  gases, 

—  Whale  oil  for^ 

—  waste,  of  cities,  farms,  &c., 

—  Urin,  how  to  save,  

—  See  Composts,  LinUy  Chanoaiy  Aahts, 
Chutno  and  Muck. 

Maple,  time  for  transplanting, 

Markets,  finglish, 63,99,1:19 

-  ■ 268 

201, 


291 
269 
123 
211 
154 
211 
343 


153 


322,353 


... .... 


176 
910 
186 
100 
951 
117 
173 
217 
364 
382 
94 

91 
118 
344 


Jersey,  agriculture  of  Island  of, 179 

I  Johnston's  (Prof.)  Lectures  at  Ayr,  * .  *  *    15 


— >-  —  on  Mricnltural  instruction  in 

schools, 18,361 

Juliet,  town  of,  in  Illinois,  .* 09 


I  •  ■  •  •  ■ 


—  Paris, 

;t Irish,  ••• 

Maryland  farming, 

Mass.  Hort.  Society,  Festival  of, 

Mayence,  notice  of, 

Meat,  to  cure.  113,  309,3:»,  .353 

Medal  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society, •-. •  106 
Melons,  the  Citron,  

—  the  Pomegranate,  &c. 102. 

—  Water,  culture  of,  

—  seeds  of  several  kinds, 


286 
204 

169 


10 

iin 
iw 

15*i 


Kentucky  soils,  analyris  of,*  .• 
—  its  fanners  and  their  homes. 
Kernels  in  a  bushel  of  grain,** 


!•• 


88 

372 

17 


Labelling  seeds,  hint  abotit, 39 

—  fruittrees, 108,150 

Lamp  oil  saved, 345 

Landiicape  ffardenlng  in  Bnglaind,  .•**>*  55 
--  — Dowuttg'f  Treatise  OB, 80 


—  to  protect  from  bngs 1^*" 

Mexico,  agriculture    of, ."W 

Midlothians  of  Scotland. I/*} 

Milk  used  in  Rochester. J^l 

—  difference  in  qual  ity  of, *2 11 

—  sickness,  cause  of, 'i'J' 

Mississippi,  cn>pH  in. • 7*' 

—  mixed  husbandry  in •>" 

—  Roili  climatCf  See. '^<''.  '-^^ 

—  husbandry  of, ;PW 

.^—  weather  jn, ••.•.•••..*.*'  •••••.••••  :^'»-'' 
illiCssQuri, travels  in,. •■.••• I'*!-.  I'S 

—  mineral  districiA  oi, MS 

Model  fanm  needed, 46, 100 
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Mtxlel  furm  at  Dubliiif 3U0 

Mofiru«  Co.  Ag.  (society, 70,  350 

Moon  out-feneralled, 306 

—  iuflucuce  of, 343 

Mount  Hope,  noli ce«  of, 43,74 

Muck,  preparation  of. 00, 116, 154,  SOI 

Mustard,  culture  of, 67 

Mutton,  exceUeuce  of  Sonth  Down,*  •  376 

If. 

Natural  Science,  importance  of, 109 

New-J ersey,  agricul .  ad vantavet  of,  •  •  •  180 
iVn»-  York  Stau  AgrieuUunl  Sbetflf  : 

—  Annual  meeting  of, 00 

—  Award  of  Prizes  on  Etnys,, 86 

on  Field  Crops.  &c., 60,85 

— —of  Prizes  at  UUca, 316,396 

—  Corresponding  committees  of, 110 

—  Cattle  show  at  Utica, 313,345 

—  Executive  committee,  proceedings  of,  51, 

85.  110,  157,  180,  927,  MO,  981, 989,  340 

—  Funds  of; 60,316 

—  Judges  to  award  prenuuma, 981 

—  Letter  from  Russian  Eco.  Society,  ••  180 

—  Medal  of, 106,157 

—  Officers  of, 50 

—  Prize  Ust  for  1845, 100,167,950 

—  Places  suggested  for  next  Fair, 345 

—  Regulations  for  Cattle  Show, 981 

—  Receipto  at  Fair, 315 

North  Carolina,  agricultore  and  mines 

of,. • 949 

Notes  of  Travel  in  Indiaia  and  Dlinois,    09 

Illinois  and  Missouri,  ••  194,  149, 178 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ac.,»»  178,  930 

*—  —  Tennessee  and  Miaaiasippi,  930,  971, 

303,  334,365 

Nova  Scotia,  agriculture  of, 180 

Nurserymen,  frauds  of, 949 


Oak  tree,  very  large. •  994 

Oats,  skinless,  not  valuable, 41 

—  large  crops, —  60,903,343 

—  culture  of, 78 

—  kernels  in  a  bushel, • 117 

—  and  orchard  grass  iMsture, 192 

—  and  com  sown  for  fodder, 182 

•— musty,  poisonous, •••••  388 


Olive,  failure  of.  in  Mississippi, 

Oneida  Co.  Ag.  Society^ 109, 


Onions,  Potato,  to  cultivate 

—  average  crop  in  Essex,  Mass., 

Orchard  grass  pasture, 

Orchards,  Management  of, 

—  of  Vermont.. 

—  of  the  Island  of  Jersey, 

—  notice  of  Capt.  Allen's, 

Oregon,  soil,  eiimate,  &c., •••••• 

Ornamental  shrub,  new, 

Osage  orange  for  hedges 

—  -r-how  propagated 


IVriucliokl*— Boston  Cultivator,   42 

—  Britiiiii  American  Cultivator,   42 

—  Connecticut  Farmer,. 42 

—  Parmer's  Library, 156,954,323 

—  Indiana  Farmer  sjid  (hardener,  •  •  •  •  185 

—  Lowell  Offering,. 156 

—  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,* •••116,  323 

—  New  Genesee  Farmer, 42 

—  New- York  Fanner, •    42 

—  North  Carolina  Planter, 323 

—  Ohio  Cultivator,. 21 

—  Southern  Cultivator, 42 

—  Spirit  of  the  Times, 156 

—  The  Albion, 42 

—  Teacher's  Advocate,  346 

—  Western  Reserve  Marine, 177 

—  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 185 

Peru,  condition  of, 104 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 07 

Piggery,  references  to  plans  of, 380 

Pine,  white,  successAii  transplanting  ••  382 
Plants,  organic  and  inorganic  parts  of,    15 

—  specific  food  of, 382 

Planters,  important  suggestions  to,****    28 
Plowing,  deep,  important,  96,  97,  199,  394, 


—>  What  constitutes  good, 

—  in  the  Island  of  Jeney, 

—  Rules  for 

—  marshland, 

Plows,  improvement  in,  lustory  oT 


131 
173 
333 
343 
43 


28 
356 

37 
111 
199 
146 
957 
179 
388 
955 

47 
117 

—  ^ r— i-e—j 153 

Ottawa,  town  of,  in  Illinois, 03 

Oxen  or  Connecticut, 117, 147 

—  exhibited  at  Northampton, 375 

Paris  markets, • 968 

Pastures,  suitable  grasses  for, 187 

Paring  and  burning  soils, 10 

Pavements  of  Loudon, 137 

Paulonia  Imperialis, 310 

Peaches,  seedling,  notices  of,  304,  319,  344 
Peach  trees,  management  of,*  •  •  .38, 182, 270 

yellows  in, 60,160,343 

remarks  on  pruning, 147 

a  distinct  species, 243 

worm  to  destroy , 319,  343 

Pears,  eight  new  kinds  described,  •  •  •  •  174 

—  seedlings,  notices  of, 304,344 

—  varieties  of, 348 

—  notice  of  several  valuable  kinds,  •  •  *  •  340 
Pear  trees,  cause  of  blight  id,  ••  61,  06,  203 
management  of^ ..*.  207 

—  — old  and  productive, *. 347 

Peat  bogs  improved  i  n  Scotland, 53 

—  —in this  state, 97 

—  — how  reclaimed, 98 

•—  ashes,  analysis  of, gg 

«- and  pond  mud, 259 

—  and  marl,. 28O 

Peas,  culture  of, 7g 

—  proper  depth  to  cover, 115 

—  Cow, 970 

—  Indian,  sown  broadcast, 122 

—  bnesin. ,.  jqS 

PERIODICALS-Arkansas  Farmer,..  116 

—  American  Railroad  Journal,  •*••  49,  346 

—  —  Quarterty  Journal  of  Agrienltnre,  86, 

—  —  Jomal  of  InsiBity,  .••••• .'  '  " 


—  Center-draft, 917,300,311 

Report  on, 958 

—  used  in  Germany, 935,908 

—  of  France,    330 

—  of  Norfolk,  England, 965 

—  self.4harpening  or  Maryland, 974 

—  sub-soil, 311 

—  suit  on  Wood's  patent. 340 

—  inaccuracy  of  trial  or,  by  Dynamo- 
meter,    371 

Plum-tree,  profiuble  one, 347 

—  saltfor, 364 

POETRY— Winter, 140 

—  Hymn  for  the  Season, 156 

Ponds,  how  to  drain, 305 

Ponies,  Highland, 936 

Poppy,  on  culture  of, 901 

Pork,  how  to  salt, 300,330,380 

—  deficiency  in  supply  of, 117 

Posu,  bow  to  set, 900 

Postage  under  new  law, 228 

POTATOES— PerfectionisU  or  Kelsey- 

ites, 31 

—  for  fattening  bogs, 295,  920,  280 

—  samples  of, 374 

—  from  New  Brunswick 184 

—  culture  of 60,  80,  371 

—  —  in  Jersey, 173 

in  Scotland, 938,  298 

—  —  in  Virginia  and  Ohio, 29,  947 

—  sweet,  culture  of, 65 

—  —  preservation  of, 66,  178,  385 

—  in  hills  and  drills 74 

—  planted  with  com, 86,  130 

—  premium  and  large  crops, 102,  389 

—  to  prepare  for  fbe(lin|r, 390 

—  value  of  crop  in  Maine, 301 

—  uses  of, 320 

—  flour  from, 320 

—  English, 341 

—  Distau  f»,  remedy  for, 27 

notices  of,  31,  39,  58,  60,  63,  114,  150, 

151,  105,  217,  947,  255,  310,  3^8 
in  Ohio, 70 

—  —- lime  for.  useless, 77 

to  guara  against, 107 

not  caused  by  insects, 938 

in  Europe, 378,  383,  300 

caused  by  rust, 238 

in  Germany, 968 

views  of  Prof.  Morren, 351 

POULTRY— Crested  Fowls,  &c., ....    96 

—  House,  larg[e, 90 

—  Dyspepsia  in, 140 

—  exported  from  Dublin, 143 

—  profits  of, 149 

—  Dorkings,  where  to  be  had, 153 

—  Remarks  on  raising, 183,  946 

—  Gapes  in  chickens, 217,318 

—  kept  in  yards, 922 

—  remedy  for  vermin  on, 953 

—  exhibition  of,  in  London, 953 

—  largest  varieties, ^0 

Pondrettc,  to  make. 65 

—  experiments  with, 114,  151,  300 

Praine  grass,  value  of, 09 

—  Fanners, 09,191.195 

Produce  of  an  acre, 375 

Provisions,  price  of  in  Liverpool, 121 

—  packing  for  British  markets, 370 


Pnuung.  Root, m 

Pumpkins,  culture  of,* 339 

—  the  Cuba, 96 

—  injurious  to  com, isB 

Puppies  suckled  by  a  sheep, 10$ 

a. 

Rabbits,  on  rearing, 174 

Railroad  travelling  in  Belgium, t37 

Rat  trap,  novel  one 210 

Rattlesnake,  cure  for  bite  of, 3^ 

Rats,  how  to  destroy. lS9,m3f4 

Reaping  Machine,  Eklerly's, % 

Uussey's, 10,59,315 

—  —  Chapman's, 153 

M'Cormick's, m 

Rensselaer  Institme, 3tt 

—  Ag.  Society,  356 

Report  on  Agriculture, 152, 163 

Rhine,  vineyaids  of  the, 138 

—  travelling  on  the, 13B 

Ribbon  houses,  how  built, 41 

Rollers^  east  iron, W^tG 

Rootslicers, H 

—  puller, 311 

—  pruning,  use  of, 3n 

—  crops,  extensive  culture  of, 96 

—  claw,  description  of, 3B 

Roots,  depth  of  ,  \9 

Roses,  how  to  bud, • 47 

—  moths  on,  to  destroy, 71 

—  culture  of,  in  England, 39 

—  effect  of  guano  on, 331 

Rotation  of  crops  in  Kentucky, 9 

inEMl*nl, » 

in  Gemaiw,, SW 

—  —  necessity  for, 130 

in  Maryland, 304 

—  —  in  Vermont, W 

in  Midlothian,  Scotland,. ...  171 831 

theory  of, 178,  W 

at  the  sooth, SW 

Royal  Ag.  Society, «»,»* 

Rural  architecture ,  remarks  on 83 

Russian  Economical  Society, 19 

Ruta  bagas,  premium  crops, 96 

—  —  preparation  of  ground  for, 301 

Rye,  culture  of, M 


Saleratus,  constitueots  of, 10,113 

Salt  for  wireworms  and  grubs, 31 

—  to  pnri  fy , 31  * 

—  forpotatoes, 31ii 

—  efficacy  of,  asa  manure, 3S7 

Saltpetre  for  curing  beef, M 

Sawdust  for  manure, 114*  ^ 

Schools,  improvement  in, Ui 

Scientific  words, 87 

Scotland,  farming  in, S03.33I 

—  Mooriandsof, » 

Seed-sower.  Seward^s, W^Vl 

Season  in  Virginia. VM 

Seeds,  change  of,  beneficial, 1^ 

—  soaking,  sometimes  injurious, W 

—  «— in  ammonia, 311 

—  steeps  for, 31,158,254,311,30 
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PittsfieU,  R.  R.  Child 
pumeyi  P.  R.  Chandler,  p  m 
Plainfield,  L.  Marston 
PHtsford.  L.  D.  WinsloW,  p  m 
Plymonth,  N.  B.  Pimiey,  p  m 
Plainfield,  Justas  Khiney 
Peacham^  Schuyler  Merrill 
Queeehee  Village,  J.  Dimick 
Rochester,  Wm.  F  Gurusey 
Rockingham,  L.  M.  Oleott- 
Roxbnry,  Darins  Hatch 
Byegate,  Wm.  Gray 
Rutland,  D.  Kirkaldie 
Swanioa,  H.  B.  Farra^  p  m 
Stratton,  F.  Wyraan,  trm 
Sl  Johasbnry,  J.  P.  Fairsbanka 

Lather  Jewett 
Sheldon.  A.  Keith,  pm 
South  Hero,  O.  C.  wheeler,  pm 
8t  Albans,  L.  L.  Dotchy 
M.  F.  Palmer 
Stow,  N.  Robinson,  p  m 
Saxe's  Mills,  H.  J.  Saxe 
Shelbnm,  G;  B.  bhanu  p  m 
Salisbury,  James  Pitts 
Shoreham,  B.  B.  Hilli  p  m 
St.  George,  Colonel  Smith 
Sheffield,  J.  H.  Ingals 
Sutton,  David  Giffin 
Taftsvflle,  O.  TaA 
VecgemMs,  W.  R.  Bixby,  p  n^ 

W.  H.  White 
Vineyard,  L.  H.  Pike 
West  Arluigton,  J.  Baker,  Jr. 
West  Halifox,  8.  Swan,  p  m 
Windsor,  W.  R.  Gilkey,  p  m 
W.  Rutland,  S.  Sheldon,  p  m 
Weybrkhre,  S.  W.  JeweU 
West  Miuon,  B.  P  M.  Fletoher 
West  Berkshire,  James  Lee 
W.  Brattleboro%  R.  Goodeiiow 
Windhun,  W.  Harris,  Jr,  p  m 
Willianistown.  R.  Angott,  p  m 
Wait.«field.  J.  M.  Richardson 
Whiting,  S.  Taft,  p  m 
Warren,  F.  A.  Wright 

H.  D.  Morgan,  p  m 
Wesiftird,  L  G.  Merriam,  p  ra 
West  Hartford,  8.  G.  tHeele.  p  m 
Willisfon,  A.  B.  Holley,  pm 

C.  W.  Brownell 
Walliugford,  D.  Holden 
Wilmiu<T(>n,  E.  C.  Sergeant,  p  m 
Waterbury  A.  S.  Richardson 
Westminster,  L  Brooks 
Woodstock,  J.  A.  Pmtt 


WoodboT)  Aaapb  TowB 
Walden,  W.  Farringten 
WateiTord,  W.  Hovey 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Agawam,  L.  Whitman,  p  m 
Amher»t,H  B.  Ames. 
Alford,  N.  Bronson 
Adams,  George  A-  Laphan 
Boston,  A.  D.  Phelps,  94  Ww>h.  at 

*-    Dr.B  Wright,  7  Ctm*  B- 

"    Wm.Stiokney 
BlandTord,  O.  Sage,  p  m 
Beveriy.  L.  Baker,  p  m 
Baire,E  Ayrea 

pemajrdston,  H.  N.  Cudunanixm 
Brimfield,  J.  C.  Spring 
Chicopee  Falls,  D.  M  Bryant 
Concord,  J.  Stacey 
Charlemont,  L.  Rodman,  Jr ,  p  m 
Chelsea,  J.  Fenno 
Conway,  J.  S.  Whimey,  p  m 
Dighton,  C.  Talbot,  p  m 

R.  Vose 
Dedham.  A.  Thayer,  p  m 
Deerfieid,  C.  Williams,  p  m 
Easthampton,  E.  Terry-  p  m 
Beat  Dennis,  WL  Homer 
E.  Looff  Meadow,  W.  Lalhrop 
E.  Bradford,  W.  Greenou^ 

Pdgartown,  A.  CofBn 
almouth,  F.  Davis,  p  m 
Fairhaven,  C>  Drew,  p  m 
Franklin,  G.  Pond 
Fall  River,  H.  H.  Fish 
Framingham,  Saml  Warren, pm 
Oranby,  W.  Bassell,  p  m 
Great  Barringion.  S.  Newman 
Grecnfiekl,  R.  Hail,pm 
bill,  J.  W.  Coming 
Groton,  C-  Butler,  p  m 

gancock,  R.  G.  Pierce 
ubbardstoni  W.  B.  Goodnow 
Hingham,  R-  W.  Lincoln 
Hardwick  P.  W.  Delano,  p  m 
Berwick,  O.  Brooks,  p  m 
Hatfield,  A.  B.  Langler,  p  m 
Ipswich,  Benjamin 'Scott 

J.  L.  Shorey 
Lymi,  Samuel  Fsrrii^ton 
Lee,  Hubbard  Bartlett,  p  m 
Leominster,  C.  H.  Colbum,  p  m 
Long  MeadoW,  W.  White,  p  m 
Lynnfield,  J.  Newhall 
Leicester,  J.  Sergeant,  p  m 
Medford,  L.  Angier,  p  m 
Methuen,  F.  George,  p  m 
Manapeisen,  G.  Braley 
Middleborough,  A*  Shaw,  p  m 
Middlefield,  8.  Root,  p  m 
Nonkamplont  Harvey  Kirkland 
North  Adams,  A.  Rice,  p  m 
North  Btandford,  L.  Gibbs 
Northfield,  H.Dean 
Newburyport,  B  W.  Hale,  p  m 
Nonh  Easton,  J.  R.  Howard 
North  Oxford,  A.  Lawrence 
New  Bedford,  8.  Bailey,  p  m 
Norwich,  W.  Knight 
North  Andover,  J  Stevens,  p  m 
North  Middleboro'i  N.  Robinson 
North  Fairhaven,  E.  Clark,  p  m 
North  Beckot,  ( '•.  O.  Perkins 
Newton  t^wer  Falisi  A.  Allen 
Otford,  W.  Sigourney,  p  m 
Plymonth,  B.  Spencer,  p  m 
Palmer  Depot,  C-  Strong,  p  m 
Plainfield,  J.  Clarke  p  m 
Pitisfidd,  J   A  lien  I  p  m 
Priiioeion,  J  Ij.  Boylsion 
Petersham,  L.  Wbiluey 
Richmond,  E.  WiUiamff,  p  m 
Rockport,  II.  Clark,  p  m 
.Springfield,  D-  C-  Brewer 
E-  Savage 
W.  D  Brown 
Sottthwickf  S.  GiUett,  p  m 


Sooth  Tyrtngham,W.  c.  Langdo* 
Sturbridge,  A  M.  Merrick 
Sunderland,  W.  Delano,  p  m 
Sheffield,  £  T  Eivugn,  p  m 
Shclbum.  W.  Wells,  p  m 
Southhridge,  W.  Edwards,  p  m  . 
Stockbridge.  S.  Rockwell 
South  Lee.  W.  Merrill 
Saxonville,  Samuel  Woods 
South  Framingham,  E.  A.  Clark 
Savoy,  H.  Snow 
South  Attleborough,  J.  Newell 
Salem,  B.  H.  Derby 
S.  Hadiey  Palis,  J.  A.  L'Aaooo. 

reaus 
South  Willbraham,  W.  Back,  p  m 
Tyng»*>oro'f  L.  C.  Wibon,  p  m 
Uxbridge,  B.  T«A 
Worcester,  Rnggles,   Noun^  it- 
Mason 
Willbraham,  8.  Leach 
Whateley,  S.  Lesure 
Warren,  J.  B.  Lombard 
Whitiusville,  P.  Whiting,  p  m 
Wesiboro',  W.  L  G.  ifuut 
West  Sution,  R.  Waters,  p  m 
W.  Newton,  J.  Mead 
W.  Newbury,  J.  C.  Carr,  p  m 
Wenham,  A  J-  Dodge,  p  m 
Westfield,  M.  Rice 
W.  Brookfield,  E.  B  Taintor 
Wesiborough,  H.  B.  Leach 
W.  Roxbury,  F.  O.  Starr 
W.  Tisbury,  J.  Coiile 

CpNNECTICLT. 
Avon,  N.  Towner,  p  m 
Bridgeport.  J.  Sherman,  p  m 
Berlm.  E.  Wilcox,  p  m 
Bethel,  H.  Weed,  p  m 
Bristol,  G.  H.  Mitchell,  p  m 
Bloomfield,  W.  Hubbard 
Bethlehem,  li.  Skidmnre.  p  m 
Bridgewaier,  C.  G.  i>aut'6rd,  p  m 
Brookfield,  D.  Burr,  p  m 
Colchester,  T.  Htdl 
Canton,  W.  H.  Huwiey,  p  m 
Canaan,  W.  Watstiii,  p  m 
Colebrook,  R.  Rockwell,  pm 
Cheshire,  C.  Allen 
Columbia,  B.  Hanson,  p  m 
ChapinviUe,  C.  Ross 
Darieu,  H.  Bell 
Derby,  L.  Durand 
Danbur>',  J  R.  Wilder 

AV.  H.  Rid 
Durham,  R.  H.  Shelley,  p  m 
Essex,  A.  P  Whittemore,  p  m 
East  Haven,  R.  Andrews,  p  m 
Ellington,  J  Hall,  p  m 
East  Windsor  H.  WatMrn 
E.  Harldam,  D.  B.  WRrner.  pm 
Falls  Village.  H.  Ames 
Fair  Haven,  John  Kin^ir-'bury 
Fairfield,  E.  Hobart.  p  m 
Fariiace  Villa:(e,  J.  G-  Mitchell 
Farmington,  G.  D.  Cowles,  p  m 
Guilford,  A.  R.  Wildmun,  p  m 
Gales  Ferr>',  N-  B  Brown,  p  m 
Goshen.  J.  T.  Norton 
Gilead,  B-  Po«r,  p  m 
Gliuionhury,  B.  Taylor,  p  m 
Ga^hird's Bridge,  T.  GoylonI  p  n 
Grwwo'd,  A.  Sicwnrt,  p  m. 
Greenwich.  S  Close,  p  ni 
Hartfonl,  E.  W.  Bull 
flnmiiiglnn,  W.  II.  J,ewi« 
Hampton,  W.  Brown,  p  m 
Harwinton.  S.  G.  Cailin.  p  m 
HHmhurg,  S.  M    BnHrkway, pm 
Hamden,  J.  G.  SmiiU 
H»ddam,  H.  Bminr  rd 
Humphrey iville,  J.  D.  Smith,  pm 
Hadlj-me.  E.  P  Wells,  p  m 
Jewett  Ciiy,  W.  Greene 
Kent,  J.  H  St.  John,  p  m 
Kenaingtcm,  S.  Moore 
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Ketch  Mill«,  U  Shepard,  p  m 
Liichfieid.  (i.  t:   Hoodnitf,pm 
Meriden,  W.  Booih,  p  m 
Mansfield  Ceiiire,  D.  Banrowv 
Middletown.  A.  Coe 
Middie  Haddaro,  H.  Selden 
MancheMer,  H.  C.  WoodbridfTe 
Myblic,  H.  Harding,  p  m 
Mansfield,  J.  Woodward,  p  m 
Millbrook,  H.  W.  Piuney,  p  m 
New  Haven,  George  N.  Seagrave 
New  Fairfield,  8.  Bamunif  p  m 
New  Britain,  M.  Clark 
Norwichtowii,  H.  B.  Tracey 
New  Canaan,  E    Raymond,  p  m 
New  Pretton,  E.  P.  Lyman,  p  m 
New  MiJfonl,  S.  E.  Boetwick 

N  Ferry 
Noifulk,  N.  B.  Stevetw,  p  m 
Norwich,  Isuat:  Jotmson 
New    Hartford    Centre}    E.    J. 

Merrill 
Naugatuck  J.  A.  Peck,  p  m 
Norwalk,  J.  Benedict,  pm 
North  Bradford.  T.  R.  Palmer 
Newtown,  H.  V.  Glover 
New  London.  J.  H.  TumnTj  p  m 
Oxford,  H-  w .  Upson,  p  m 
Plymouth, 
PlainTille,  S.  Camp 
Proapect,  R.  H.  Piatt,  p  m 
Preston,  W.  T.  Browning 
Plymouth  Hollow,  8.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Portland,  G.  Stancliff 
Plainfield,  E.  C-  Eaton 
Rocky  Hill,  H.  Whilmore,  p  m 
Rockville,  r.  Tolcott 
Redding,  J.  Olmstead,  p  m 
Ridgefield, 

South  Britain,  A.  Bray,  p  m 
Sharon,  J.  St.  John 
Smflbrd,  E.  H.  Hyde 
ttuffiekli  G.  A.  Loomis  ad, 
Sherman,  D.  Fuller 
Stanwich,  C.  Halstead 
Stratford,  E.  Brooks 
Scotland,  W.  Davidson,  p  m 
Salemi  D.  M.  Jewett 
Soulhport,  W.  Sherwood,  p  n 
Stamford,  R.  Hoyt,  p  m 
Torringford,  N*  Smith,  p  m 
Tolland,  L.  Eaton,  p  m 
Thompson.  £.  H.  Bagbee 
Terryviliet  P.  Lewist  p  m 
t'ncasville,  C.  H.  Wheieler 
Vernon,  E.  H.  Brigham 
Volnntown,  H.  Gallup 
Winchester,  J.  Boyd 
Winchester  Centre,  H.  Ford 
Wordbury,  C.  M.  Webb,  p  m 
Winthrop,  J.  Denisou 
Willimantic,  L.  E.  Baldwini  p  m 
Watertown,  M.  A   Heminway 
Windsor  Locks,  S.  L  Hayden 
West  Granby,  E.  W.  Chaffee 
West  Killingly,  L.  Piatt,  p  m 
Washington,  D  B.  Brinsmade 
Windham,  J.  A  Perkins 
West  Hartford,  E.  Olmstead,  p  m 
Windsor,  G.  O.  Loonus,  p  m 
Wilton,  J.  P  Fitch,  p  m 
Warren,  E  R.  Swift,  p  m 
W.  Cornwall,  G.  Wheaton,  p  m 
Wallingford,  S.  H  Dutton,  p  m 
Westville.  J.  O.  Hotnhkiss,  p  m 
Welhersfield,  J.  Goodrich,  p  m 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Borrillville,  J  If  arris,  p  m 
Commons,  H.  T.  Brown  p  m 
Coventry,  R.  Briggs,  p  m 
Kingston,  P.  Helm 
Uppitt,  S.  R.  Hopkins,  p  m 
Lonsdale,  E.  H.  Clark,  p  m 
Newport,  J.  8.  Bayley 
Providence,  E.  T  Clark 

A.  H.  Stillwen 
Portsmouth,  O.  D.  Green 
Smithfiehl  Lime  Rock,  Bci^amin 

Lindsey 
Warwick,  W.  B.  Vanghn 
Wbonsocket,  J  Bunam,  p  m 

NEW.YORK. 
Allen's  Hill,  J  Garlinghoose,  Jr. 
Albion,  It.  Burroofrhs 
Accomodstion.  J.  Von  VIeeck 
Appling.  J.  L.  Rice 
Aurie«vjlle,  W.  A.  Jenkins 
Argyle,  A.  Gibsoti 
AoMuaviUe,  O.  W.  Coffin 


Antwerp)  A.  Drake,  p  m 
.-  rkville,  N.  Dimock,  p  m 
Adams,  James  M<  Cleave  and 
Amenia,  E.  G.  Freeman,  p  m 
Auburn.  J  C.  Derby  &  Co. 
Amenia  Union,  A.  Hitchcock 
Ames.  C.  G.  Robinson 
Aure lius,  A.  Parielow,  p  m 
Adriauce,  A-  B-  Stockholm,  p  m 
Amber,  L.  Deming,  p  m 
Aiutira,  J.  I*.  Cuyler,  p  m 
Alden,  J.  Harr 
Amsterdam,  H.  N.  Davis 
Accord,  M.  J.  Schooumaker 
Angelica,  D.  L.  Hall 
Adams'  Basin,  M.  Adamsi  p  m 
Avon,  J.  Wells,  p  m 
Austerlitz,  A.  Brown,  p  m 
Apalachin,  W.  8.  Pearsallf  pm 
Anaguascock,  J.  Thompson,  p  d 
Attica,  George  Adams,  Jr. 
Arthursburg,  D>  B.  Jones,  p  m 
Augusta,  P   J.  Norris,  p  m 
Bristol,  R.  A.  Andrews 
Bethlehem,  A.  McConniek 
Bainbridge,  J.  W.  Seely 
Biack  River,  H.  Scou 
Bemus  Heighbf,  0.  W.  Maarias 
Bramans  Corners,  O.  Hatch 
Barryville,  E.  Calkin 
Broadalbin,  P.  Carmiehad 
Bullville,  S.  Gillespie 
Berne,  Abram  Ostrom 
Braahers  Falls,  C.  T.  Hulbard 
Bath,  L.  C.  Whitiiig,  p  m 
Brooklyn,  George  Hafl,  p  m 
Brownsville,  Maj.  E.  Kirby 
Bridgewaier,  O.  R.  Babcock 
Boonville,  M.  P.  Jackson 
Blooming  Grove,  S.  B.  Breed 
Blooming:bur^  Js  E.  8.  Gardner 
Bmynswick.  E.  Bruyn,  p  m 
Bedford,  N.  S.  Bales 
Bouckville,  M.  Maynard,  p  m 
Big  Brook,  Robert  Nisbit 
Boiodino,  C.  H.  Dederick 
Burtouville,  W.  Buising 
Ballston  Centre,  V.  P.  Learned 
Buel,  R.  C.  Hibbard 
Bethel,  E  B.  Rosa,  p  m 
Buffalo,  T.  S.  Hawks 
Baiting  Hollow,  M.  Howell,  p  m 
Brockeit^A  Bridge,  S.  Brockett 
Benton  Centre,  J.  N-  Gage,  p  m 
Beekman,  J.  Peters,  p  m 
Ballston,  J.  W.  Horton,  p  m 
Burdett,  G.  Jackson,  jp  m 
Babcock  Hill,  J.  H.  Champion 
Baldwiusville,  D-  T.  Jones,  p  m 
Brockpcvt,  J.  Oreenleafi  p  m 
Barcelonai  J.  Shaw,  p  m 
Butternuts,  C.  Jarvis,  p  m 

R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer 
Bentcm,  D.  W.  c  Gage,  p  m 
Brid^hampton,  C  Tappey 
Berlm,  B.  H.  Streeter 
Burnt  Hills,  V.  Hollister 
Bell  Isle,  George  Kimberly,  p  m 
Batavia,  F.  Follet,  p  m 
Brighton,  J.  Moore 
Binghamploii,  T.  Robinson,  p  m 
Cofienhsgen.  H.  Davenport,  p  m 
Centrefieid,  O.  Crittenden 
Catherine,  E.  S.  Hiimon,  p  m 
Charleston,  J.  Butler 
Centre  Almond,  J.  Carr 
Chenango  Forks,  J.  WiUard 
Cossvile,  N.  Coss 
Chestnut  Ridge,  W.  HaTfland 
Chemimg,  J.  G.  McDowell 
Castleton,  J.  E.  Steams 
Cazenovia,  R.  Jackson 

S  H  Henry, pm 
Cobleskill,  J.  Miller,  Esq. 
Chatham,  Wm.  Phelps 
Oollinsville,  H.  Collins,  p  m 
Caroline,  J.  R.  Speed 
Clinton.  C.  C.  Cook 
Centre  Lisle,  H-  McCalt,  p  m 
Coopersville,  A.  Dunning 
Clockville,  S.  P.  Chnmberlin,  p  m 
Cornwall,  J  B  Sands 
CednrviUe,  S.  Brainard,  p  m 
CraigsvJIle,  S  C   Roe,  p  m 
Clifton  Park,  J.  N.  Morse,  p  ro 
Coming,  J  Par«cll 
(Carlton.  R.  M.  Bi-own,  p  ra 
Cape  Vinoenl,  T  Drillnrd 
<'nnibri(lj?e,  O  Cook,  p  m 
rimandaigua,  O.  Phelps 
H-Chapin 


ICnylerville:  S.  L.  Phelps 
Campbell,  L.  Balcomb,  p  m 
Caton,  E.  A.  Brown 
Castile,  J.  D.  HalMead.  p  m 
(ranesville,  J.  Groat,  p  m 
Clay,  A.  Dulbear 
Canastota,  6.  B  Rowe,  p  m 
Covert,  J.  B.  Prati,  p  m 
Conesus  Centre,  L.  Fuller,  p  m 
Colosse,  Thomas  Webb,  p  m 
1  berry  Valley,  Charles  McLean 
Carlton,  R.  M.  Brown,  p  m 
Camillus,  G.  N.  Sherwood,  p  m 
Cooperstown,  R.  Davis,  p  m 
Cayuga,  E.  H.  Whitney,  p  m 
CatiskUl,  W.  W.  Van  Loan,  p  m 
City.  W.  Dakin.  p  m 
Cortland  Village,  A.  Diekaoo,  p  m 
Ciarkstown,  J.  Wood,  p  m 
Clermont,  W.  H.  Wilson 
Champion  South    Roads,  C.  J. 

Johnson,  p  m 
Canterbury,  H.  P.  Cbndewmyne 
C<»esus,  6-  Arnold,  p  m 
Canisteo,  N.  C.  Taylorj  p  m 
Chittenango,  8.  Fuller,  p  m 
Cbamplain,  L.  Doolittle,  p  m 
Clyde.  J.  D.  Stone,  p  m 
Cold  Spring,  S.  Burdswell,  p  m 
Centre  Cambridge,  J.  H.  Hall 
Charlton,  J.  A.  Sweetman,  p  n 
Cozsackie,  G.  A.  Pierson,  p  ra 

R.  H.  Van  Barren 
Canaan  4  Comers,  W.  A.  Lord 
Canaan,  S.  Frisbie,  p  m 
Canaan'Centre,  David  Paisons 
Chatham  4  Comer*,  S.  Crandall 
CaniUoharie.  O.  Caldwell,  p  m 
Carroll,  J.  Hall,  p  m 
Chazy,  M.  Sievenson 
Conesville,  E.  Hammond 
Clayton,  E.  Burchell 
Champion,  L.  Ingraham,  p  m 
Carthage,  J.  Mix 
De  Witt,  Dr.  G.  S.  Loomia 
Deansville,  T.  E.  Lyman 
DayaavUle,  Tbcmias  Butts 
Dryden,  A.  Tanner,  p  m 
Dewittville,  P.  R.  Brownell 
Dunkirk,  L.  V.  Brown 
Delhi,  N.  Hathaway,  p  m 
Darien  Centre,  8.  King,  p  m 
Durham.  A.  Marks 
Donnsvitle,  8.  N.  Pike 
De  Kalb,  E.  Stacey 
Durhamville,  W.  Stillman 
Delphi,  E.  Litchfiekl,  p  m 
Dansville,  S.  Shannon,  p  m 
Deans  Corners,  G.  Wright,  Jr. 
De  Ruyter.  S.  G.  Sears,  p  m 
Danby,  J.  Judson 
Dover  Plain«,  J.  A>  White 
Delta,  M.  G.  Phillip* 
Danube,  T  Reed 
East  Rodman.  G.  W.  Smith 
Evans'  Mill,  W.  Palmer,  p  m 
Eaton,  A.  Morse,  p  m 
East  Durham,  A.  Cleareland 
East  Bloomfield,  M.  Adams 
Elmira,  L.  J.  Cooley,  p  m 
Ellisbnrg,  E.  Steams 
East  Chester.  George  Failo 
Esperance,  W.  R.  Davis,  p  m 
East  Avon,  E.  Wiard,  p  m 
Easthampton,  T.  J.  Parsons,  p  m 
Eagle  Mills.  E.  L.  Roberts 
Easton.  A.  Barker 
East  Pembroke,  W.  Hwiter 
EUicottsville.  J.  Day,  p  m 
Eatonville,  M.  8.  Vsn  Slyke 
East  Greene,  J.  Tiliotson 
East  Worcester,  E.  B.  Bigelow 
Enfield,  H.  Brewer 
East  Evans,  H  Bullock 
East  Oroveland,  R.  Johnson 
Earlville,  8.  B.  Webb,  p  m 
Elba,  J.  S.  Billings 
Egypt,  6.  H.  HoMen 
Kllensville.  D.  Hardenborg,  p  m 
Eaitt  Kill,  N.  W«  Beach,  p  m 
East  Guilford.  O  Wright,  p  m 
Kllinglon,  J.  D  Farman,  pm 
Ellery  Centre,  B.  H.  Brown 
East  Greenwich.  M.  F  Martin 
East  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Dnnbar 
F^ast  Hanibnrg,  L  Ferris,  p  m 
Earle,  O.  PhelpK.  p  m 
East  Schuyler.  C-  S.  Minott 
Elbridpe.  L  M-  Brower 
FahiuH.  E.  Ely.  p  m 
FttlKm.  H.  V.  R.  Stftfbrd 


Pnhon,  C.  L.  WbhneT 
Fairfield,  A.  Wood 
Frsukfort,  E.  Pahaer 
Preys  Bosh,  W.  G.  rrfteiiif 
PishkiU,  Suaael  BowS^ 
Farmer,  E.  Chciier,  p  m 

Port  Miller,  L.O.Taykr 
Fort  Edwaid  Centre,  J.  1I.V 

Doty 
Fultonvflle,  W.  Wheeler,  p  is 
Fowlcrville,  W.  Prasier  am 
Florida,  W.  V.  N.  Annttw 
Franklin,  W.  Waitcn,  p  ■ 
Fredonia,  J.  LenKn,pB 
Franklbrt  BiU,  G.  Cny 
Port  Hunter,  P.  Endeis 
Fayetieville,  D.  CoUiai 
Federal  Store,  M.  Csrpeaier 
Flatbwh,  R.  L.  Scboonmskw 
Five  Cornels,  A.  Pklmer,  dm 
Port  Plain,  A.  Cary 
Freedom  Phiiiis,  £.  While,  d  ■ 
Fisbkill  Landing,  J.  Croml 
Flushing,  F  Bk)odgood,pB 
Fonda,  J.  B.  Bont,  p  m 
Factoryville,  A.  Yates,  pa 
Fort  Hamilton,  T.  Q.  Bona 
Greene,  F.  Juliand 
Goshen,  F.  A  Hoytf  pa 
Gerry,  N.  Camp 
Gorham,  D.  Halsie^  pa 
Glen  Cove,  W.  M.  Htach,  pa 
Gilbertsville,  A.  Gilbert,  p  a 
GreenfieU  Centre,  C.  B.  Wii« 
Geneva  College,  J.  &  Kiihy 
Geneva,  G.  R.  Smith,  p  a 
G.  H.  Derby  k  Cn. 
Galesville.  A.  B.  Sbernan 
Grovelana  Centre,  SaDnd  Vsaa 
Geddes,  R.  N.Gere 
Gilboa,  J.  Reed 
Guilford  Centre,  C.  D.  Cobbi  pa 
Great  Bend,  D  Potter, pa 
Glenns  Falls,  C.  Casey 
Greenwich,  J.  K.  Horton,  p  a 
Greenville,  A.  M.  Bentty,  pa 
G.  L  Ruodell 
neseo,  D-  H.  Bisiell,  p  a 
Galwny,  E.  O.  Smith,  p  a 
Hyde  Park.  D<  Johnson,  p  a 
Havanna,  J.  Pine,  p  m 
HoUand  Patent,  P.  C,  I.  De  A» 

gelia 
Hanover,  W.  Colville,  Jr. 
Hamptonburgh,  D.  T.  Browa 
Hillsdale,  T.  Reed,  p  ra 
Haverstraw,  J  SienA'OQd,pB 
Hobart,  J.  Grii&n^  p  m 
Hudson,  J.  McKionry,  p  a 
Homer,  P.  Barber 
Henderson,  E.  Bunham,  p  a 
Roosick,  M.  Armstrong,  p  a 
Hartford,  W.  E.  Congdon 
Hanwick,  James  L.  Perkiw 
Hogansbo^,  M.  McMania 
Harpersville,  D.  Wilcox 
HarrisbttTg,  E  Gallup,  p  a 
Hmit's  Hollow,  S.  Hunt,  p  a 
Rigginsville,  G.  B.  Fitch,  p  a 
Hartwick,  L.  Harrington,  p  a 
Hamilton,  A.  F.  Chana 
Hooaick  Falls,  L.  C.  Ball 
Hannibal,  T.  Skelton,  p  a 
Henrietta,  E.  Kirby,  p  m 
Hempstead,  S.  C.  Snedecker,pB 
Herkimer,  L.  B.  Wakemsn 
Howlet  Hill,  J.  Case,  p  m 
Helelu^  D.  N^vin 
Hart's  Village,  J.  Raigfat,  Jr.pa 
Huntington,  S.  C  Rogen,  p  a 
'ihaca,  M.  McCormick,  p  a 
lion,  E.  D<  Devoe,  p  m 

J.  Ingersdl 
ordan,  W.  F.  Graves,  p  a 
amestown,  F.  H.  Waiie,  p  a 
onesville,  H>  H  Kennedy 
[ohnstown,  E.  Wells 
'amesport,  D  WiiUains(a,pa 
uniua,  A.  B-  Sherman 
ericho,  J.  Ellivon,  p  m 

A.  G.  Carii 
amesville,  J.  W.  Brewster,  p  a 
ohnsbnrg.  C.  Burdeit,  p  m 
acksonviUe.  C  H.  How,  p  a 
unction,  L  W.  Hawthorn 
Knox,  D.  Cary 
Knowlesville,  C.  J  Hood,  p  a 
Kingi4mry,  L  B.  Armstnag 
Kendall,  O.  Plocker 
Kingston,  J.  S.  Smith 
Kaicham's  Coniei%  O.  Wmim 


AGENTS   FOR   THE   CULTIVATOR, 


Kunepi  X  Roadsi  Robert  Wall 
lererick,  C.  D.  Alligcr 
Kirkbnd,  J.  M.  Kimball,  p  m 
I«eKrille»  A.  Macnmber 

Ikkaion,  R.  M.  LAwrenca,  p  m 
Kindrrfaook,  B.  Van  Ochaak,  p  m 

H.  Hoyaradt 
Lyons,  E.  Price,  jp  m 
Lafvgerilley  O.  Parauns,  p  m 
Lake  Hidge,  L.  A.  Morrull 
liTttaia*  A.  Beabe,  Jr.,  p  m 
Lowville.  Hiram  Mill*, 
Liale  Falls,  M.  Bettinffer,  p  m 
Leonaxvls^lie,  D.  Hanlin,  p  m 
Leeds,  J   H.  Person,  p  m 
Lureaa,  H.  Siroug,  p  m 
Lauds'ville,  Pomeroy  Jones 
Uuieaater,  E.  haflbrd 
/jofingbur^hi  Alexander  Walsh 
Lanenc,  J.  GUImgbam 
I^hfoiir,  F.  J.  SiMoni  p  m 
Lae,  D.  Bmwn 
LKkpoci,  H.  W.  Scorill,  p  m 
Lewis,  It  9herman,  p  m 
yrmrstonf  H.  Baker,  p  m 
LMhneld,  T.  R.  Harmon,  p  m 
bpRoj,  C.  Danforth,  pm 
l/ole  York,  G.  Curtis,  p  m 
Ijezin^um  Heights,  M.  Bayley 
Lewiston,  I«.  Baroenli  p  m 
Lnn^  J>  NiclKrison 
Lywoder,  N.  Hart 
Locka,  J.  H.  Wood 
Lcd}'ard,  A.  Avery 
Manllosy  J.  8-  Rboades,  p  m 
Marshan,  H.  L  Hawley 
Mabbetsville,  J  Mabbett,  p  m 

N.  Height 
NjddleTine.  V.  S  Kiuyon 
Me'JrnTille,  A.  A.  Jacoby,  p  m 
Mamaroneck,  J  J.  Marshalli  pm 
.Maiihasset,  R  H.  Titus,  p  m 
Maklen,  J.  Preston,  p  m 
MasnnviMe,  F.  B.  Clereland 
lUl<Hiei  G  S  AdamsM)  m 
HxkUe  Graaville.  O  W.  Potter 
MarceCtM,  S.  Dalliba,  p  m 
MorrUtownt  E.  W.  White,  p  m 
M  iiTwille,  D  Cady,  p  m 
M-  ."'.laniWTUle,  C-  Vernon 
M  !iDn.  W.  Soper.  p  m 
>I.tiiche4ier  Bridge,  A-  Graham, 

Jr .  p  m 
Mai«ena,  A.  H.  Andrews,  p  m 
Moom,  James  Humphreys 
Muraford,  T.  Faulkner 
Hitiiheim  Centre,  J-  Markell,  pm 
Mddle  It4aiid,  B.  T.  Hutchinson 
Marietta,  A   Hickj 
.Vscedon  Centre,  J.  Odell,  p  m 
Mi!an.  S.  Thorn,  p  m 
y\  idtMii,  L.  W*.  Curds 
M  lyr^Ue,  R.  Sackett,  p  m 
Mirvehes,  J.  M.  FaimiQg,  p  m 
Milfnrd.  L  Russell 
Morri«nQe.  H.  C.  Conis 
Varrelhxs  Falls,  R.  Lothridge 
Moscow,  D  H   Wright 
Maeedouy  H.  Reed,  p  m 
J  J.  Thomas 
Malu.ille,  J.  Tallmadge 
Morean,  I*.  Reynolds  pm 
Montgomery,  J.  W.  8ears,  p  m 
^raidleburgh.  A.  BorsI 
Mexico.  O.  S  Kerriss,  p  m 
Mount  M<MTis,  H.  Swan,  p  m 
Mariarilie.  N.  Wiggins,  p  m 
Moaden,  J  P.  Keller,  p  m 
MaUen  Bridge,  H  Van  Valken- 

berg 
Mar!bon>\  M.  Fletcher 
Maple  Grove,  O.  H.  Wheeler 
Merideu.  S.  A  La^i  P  m 
Middle  Hope,  J.  W.  Penton,  p  m 
Mount  Upion,  W.  Gregory,  p  m 
Mnnme,  O.  W.  MeGarrah,  p  m 
Moni eznma,  A.  W.  Bodlong,  p  m 
Midillefieid  Centre,  H.  Bowen 
Miio,  H.  W.  Dunn 
51  'ffiit'«  Store,  W.  Ray 
Nia^fara  Falls,  S.  Do  Veaox 
NsisiiTille,  A.  a.  Morse 
\rw  Paltz  Landing,  J.  C.  Dnboia 
^ionh  HarpersfieM,  R.  W.  Ham- 

Melon,  p  m 
New  Paltz,  W.  H.  Jndd 
Navarino.  A  J.  CuromingB,  p  m 
Manh  Port.  S.  E.  Bunee,p  m 
Nerway,  D.  Dubois,  p  m 
If  tmrille,  3.  Siaflbid 


North  Urbaua,  J.  Wood 
New  Baltimore,  R.  8.  Lay 
N.  Y.  MilU,  8.  Maltbie,  p  m 
New  Hartford.  Cyrus  lugalls 
New  Lebanon,  M.  Y.  Tildan 
New  Lebanon  Springs,  J.  Bull 
New  Lebanon    Centre,  F.   W. 

Everest,  p  m 
New  Concord,  O.  Palmer,  p  m 
Nelson,  J.  Dotuklaon,  p  m 
New  Rochelle,  J.  T.  Eells,  p  m 
North  Granville,  Dr.  Utter 
North  Blenheim,  N.  T.  Roviter 
North  Salem,  James  Scott 
New- York,  M.  H.  Newman 
Newark,  C.  S.  Button,  p  m 
Northeast  Centre,  J.  G.  Caulklin 
Newtown.  Charles  Cook,  p  m 
New  Berlm,  J.  T.  White 
Newburgb,  D.  L.  Proudfit 
North  Adams,  Mr.  Miick 
New  Windsor,  G.  L.  Sherwood 
Ninevah,  H.  Edganon 
North  Easton,  W  Corens,  p  nt 
North  Gage,  A.  F.  Rockwell,  p  m 
Norwich,  S.  Smith,  p  m 
Nunda  Valley,  G.  Wing 
Newport,  G.  B  Ramer 
N.  Sieventown,  H.  R.  Cranston 
North  Bainbridge,  C.  Kirby,  p  m 
New  Lisbon,  H.  Barrett 
Oswego,  J  M  Hart 
Orlo  Steel 
Oxford,  H.  Balcom,  p  m 
Oneonta,  8.  Sullivan 
Orange.  A-  Gaylord,  p  m 
Oyster  Bay,  S.  Young 
Orient,  T.  D.  Tuthill 
Oaks  Corners,  E.  F.  Cmndell 
Ogdensburg,  P.  B  FairchOd 

R.  W.  Bosh 
Ovid  Centre,  James  Barry 
Ovid,  C.  A.  Gibbs,  p  m 
OtegOi  L.  Heale 
Oneida  Castle,  H.  G.  Wetmoro 
Owego,  George  J.  Pumpelly 
Orlenns,  R.  Ring,  p  m 
Oxford  Depot,  J.  H.  Tuthill,  p  m 
Onondaga,  H.  P.  Shove,  p  m 
Onondaga  Hilt,  M.  J.  Potter 
Oriskany  Falls,  A.  M.  Hitchcock 
Oiisco,  H.  Smith,  p  m 
Otisville,  A>  Smith 
Oran.  W.  V.  William* 
Paine*8  Hollow,  C.  Filkiiv 
Palmyra.  J  O.  Vorse,  p  m 
Poolvilla,  O  B.  Lord 
Pottsdam,  J.  Smith,  p  m 
Paris,  J.  W.  Head 
Peoria,  J.  Gordon,  p  m 
Pleasant  Plains,  B.  J.  Van  Keu 

ren,  pm 
Peru,  W.  Keese 
Pamelia  4  Comers,  C.  G.  Harper 
Poughkeepsie.  D.  B.  Lent 
Perry,  E.  G.  Biilinn 
Pultneyville,  W.  H.  Rogers 
Pavillion,  w.  M.  Sprague,  p  m 
Perch  River.  C.  B.  Avory 
PlMsis,  J.  Clark 
Port  Chester.  G.  W  Smith 
Palatine  Bridge,  L.  Spraker 
Peekakill,  W.  B.  Howard,  p  m 
Parish,  B.  G.  Flaniiegan 
Perryville,  R.  Ransom 
Peterborough,  J.  Van  VIeeck 
Pained  Post,  E.  Townsend 
Parma,  L.  Talhnadge 
Piibford,  J.  D.  Adams 
Port  Orange,  A.  Crocker 
Polmey.  8.  G.  Smith 
Phelps,  J.  Watson,  p  m 
Persia,  J.  B.  Wilton 
Petersburg,  S.  Allen,  p  m 
Penn  Yan,  D*  A-  Oguen,  p  m 
Ptattsburgh,  L.  Plait,  p  m 
Pine  Plains,  R  W.  Bostwick 
Pawlings,  A.  Sill,  p  m 
Port  Jackson.  J.  G.  Hull,  p  m 
Pierrcpont   Manor,  S.  E.  Wil. 

liamson.  p  m 
Paris  Hill.  R.  Porter 
Pleasant  Valley.  M.  D.  L.  Phillips 
Pratu>burg,  H  Pratt 
Poland,  N.  Daniels 
Penfield,  R.  Emburgh 
Pekin,  S.  S.  SagOi  p  m 
Pines  Bridge,  8.  Wood 
Palentine  Church,  J.  H.  Markell 
Port  Jervis,  C  Hardenbnrgh 
Prattsville,  J*  O.  Smedhurg 


Quaker  Hill,  J.  TodTny,  p  m 
Quaker  Spriiigiv,  D.  Gnmu 
Rochester,  D.  M.  Dewey 

Samuel  Hanulioa 
Rodman,  Oliver  Stone 
Rexford  Flats,  L.  B.  SheUon 
Rushville,  P.  Voice,  p  m 
Root,  H.  Voorhees 
Richmond  Milb,  N  Garlinghonse 
Red  Hook,  P.  N.  Bonesteet 
RichEeld  Springs,  A  R-  Elwood 
Rock  Streum,  P-  McKey 
Richford,  C.  L  Rich 
Richfield,  J.  C.  Mimson,  p  m 
Rosffie,  Z.  Yates,  p  m 
Railand,  J.  G.  Tutile,  p  m 
Richland,  H.  N.  Wright,  p  m 
Rensselaervilla,  R.  L.  Mumford 
Rye,  B.  Strong,  p  m 
Rushford,  G,  Grimmard 
Rock  City,  J  A.  Stockenbwg 
Russia,  J.  Bettinger 
Red  Creek,  S  T.  Bomall 
Remsen,  J.  Jones 
Rhinebeck,  W.  B.  Ptutt,  p  m 
Rome,  A.  L.  Johnson 
Rose,  E.  N.  Thomas,  p  m 
Royalton,  C.  Butler 
Richmond,  J.  Johnson,  p  m 
Rosendale,  J.  A.  Snyder,  p  ra 
Rouses  Point,  J.  Pratt 
Red  Mills,  J.  Whiting,  p  m 
Rondout,  E.  Suydam,  p  m 
Salt  Point,  Wm.  Wild,  p  in 
Salubria,  J.  Thom 
Salisbury,  W.  Burrell 
Shnlixville,  D.  H.  Shultc 
St.  Johiuville,  R.  Failing 
Salisbury  Comers,  8.  Thompson 
Sammonsville,  Mr  Samroons 
South  Columbia,  E.  Sanfofd 
Schuyler,  L.  Burch 
Seneca  Falls,  Hou  G.  V.  Sackett 
Starkville,  S.  R.  Hall,  p  m 
Stephentown,  N.  Gardner,  p  m 
Stirling,  H.  Crockett,  p  m 
South  'iVenton,  E.  Thomas,  p  m 
Sweden,  R.  A.  GiUelt,  p  m 
Shrab  Oak,  L.  PuWIy 
Stone  Arabia,  J.  Cook 
Stillwater,  R.  Merchant 
Smoky  Hollow,  J.  Holsoj^e 
Schenectady,  W.  E.  Russell 
J.  C.  Barhydt 
D.  &  C.  Tonilinson 
ScottsviHe,  T.  Carpenter,  p  m 
Somerset,  J.  Mathers 
Sherman,  E.  Miller 
Sharon  Centre,  C.  Peters 
Stone  MilU,  W.  Rouse 
Siockbridge,  D.  H.  Frost 
South  Oxford,  W.  B.  Simons 
South  Rutland,  T.  Armstrong 
Somers,  F.  J.  Coffin 
Salisbury  Mills,  R.  Van  Ellen 
South  Middletown,  L.  VaU,  p  m 
Sherwood's  Comers,  A.  Thomas 
Sangerties,  E.  J.  McCany,  p  m 
South  Edmeston,  D.  H.  tfpnre 
South  Durham,  P.  P.  Grant 
South  Wesieiioo,  T.  Saxton,  p  m 
Scag^hticoke,  E.  Congdon,  p  m 
Sherjdau,  J.  J.  Eacher,  p  m 
Suaquehannah.  W.  Doolmie,  p  m 
Suffolk  C.  H  ,  A.  M.  Young 
Speedsville,  L.  W.  Kingman,  p  m 
Stoney  Brook,  J.  N.  Gould 
Sackett^s  Harbor,  E.  M.  Luff, 
Sauquoit.  D.  Denham 
Shawangunk,  G.  C.  Graham,  p  m 
Starky,  B.  Tuthill,  p  m 
Smithstown,  J.  Miles,  p  m 
Slaterville,  J.  Heath,  p  m 
SiamfordviUe,  W.  H.  Steward 
Salem  X.  Roods,  S.  Hall,  p  m 
Shawnee,  D-  Evans 
Stokes,  C.  T.  Albot 
Skaneateles,  L.  Cleveland 
Wm.  Fuller 
South  Onondasa,  J.  T.  Clark 
South  Cairo,  R.  Van  Dyke 
Smithsville,  Charles  Metcalf 
Schuyler  Falls,  D.  Johnson 
South  Dover,  L.  Hoog 
Success,  S.  Howell 
South  Kortriffht,  J.  McDonald 
Spencer,  A.  Vooris 
Science  vitle,  D.  B-  Strong 
Souih  New  Berlin,  L^  Harris 
Schoharie  C.  H.,  A.  Crallnp,  p  m 
tSummer  HiU,  H.  Baker,  p  m 


Sliandakin,  G.  W.  Tuthill 
Stockport,  P.  Van  Vaikeiibuigh 
Sing  Sing, J.  Lumeien 
Syracuse,  Stoddard  it  Bal*cock 
SjTacoiie,  L.  VV.  Hall 
South  Hartford.  M.  Ingalsbe 
Salem,  W.  B.  Hurkness 
Siow'a  Square,  B.  A.  Bennett 
Smyrna,  M.  Sutliff,  p  m 
Scotch  Town,  J.  Craiis,  p  m 
South  Hammond,  James  Lambie 
Speticertown,  0.  B.  Dutcher,pm 
South  Easton,  T.  D.  Bedle 
Stamford,  C.  Griffin,  p  m 
Scotland,  J.  F.  D.  Tolraan,  p  m 
Salisbury  Centre,  H  Hadley 
Southampton.  B.  H.  Foster 
Scott,  H.  S.  Rabcock,  p  m 
Troy.  L.  Willard 

B.  S   Boynton 
Tribes  Hill,  F.  Putnam,  p  m 
Tonawanda,  Charles  Whitney 
Truxtoii,  A-  Cotes,  p  ra 
Three  Mile  Bay,  H.  Cliiie,  p  m 
Trenton  Falls,  W.  Broadwell 
Trumansburg,  h  Strowb'idge 
Tarrytown,  J.  Odell,  p  m 
Tully  Valley,  J.  T.  Irish,  p  m 
Triangle.  E.  G.  Kinney,  p  m 
The  Purchase,  J.  T.  Carpenter 
Tyre,  J.  Smith,  p  m 
Ticonderoga,  J.  L.  Smith 
Towners,  J.  Towner,  p  m 
The  Glen.  C.  Whittaker,  p  m 
Tyrone,  S.  H.  Arnold,  p  m 
Townsendville,  J.  McLellan,  p  m 
Tully,  A.  F.  King,  p  m 
Trenton,  J.  Billhigs 
Tyler,  George  Geddes 
Upper  Red  Hook,  J.  Rowley 
Unadillti.  G.  W.  Noble,  p  m 
Upper  Lisle,  G.  Wheder.  p  m 
Union  Springs.  T.  B  Buflbm 
Union  Ellery.  J.  A.  Smith 
Uiica,  W.  Briittol 
Versailles,  Barker  &  Meail 
Van  Buren  Centre,  J.  Skinner 
Vernon,  J.  W.  Jenkins,  p  m 
Verona,  J.  T  Peckham,  p  m 
Volney,  A-  Moss 
Van  Hornsville,  J.  L.  Springer 
Veriwn  Centre.  I^\n  T.  Marshall 
Verbank,  J.  G-  Green 
Wnterford,  D.  B.  King 
Wurtsboro',  J  A  Morrison 
White  Store,  N.  Greene 
West  Dreeden.  W.  Holden,  p  m 
Whitehall,  C,  Hall,  p  m 
Wappijiger-s  Creek,  J.  Blackburn 
Westmoreland,  A.  H.  Phillips 
West  Win6eld,  D.  R.  Carrier 
Waddington,  H  N.  Pratt,  p  m 
West  Fayette,  G.  Ganger 
W.  Fannington,  A-  B.  Repalje 
Walton,  A.  N.  Wheeler,  p  m 
Washington  Hollow,  J.  S.  Sim- 
mons, p  m 
West  Lowville,  A.  Dodge,  p  m 
Watertown,  E.  S.  Macey 

J.  F.  Hutchinson 
Westfield,  O.  Nichols,  p  m 
Westchester,  S.  B.  Bowne,  p  m 
Windfiill,  D.  Preston 
Walden,  B.  Brooks 
W.  Schuyler,  H.  H.  Rnapp,  p  ai 
Watervale,  J.  Vanderburgh 
West  Galway  Church,  D.  Car- 

roinhael 
WalklU,  J.  C.  Wilbur 
Woodville,  E  W.  Scott 
White  Creek.  8.  Parker,  p  m 
Woleoii,  J.  C.  Watkins,  p  m 
WiUuik,  E.  Wallis,  p  m 
Wheeler.  E.  Aulls.  p  m 
Wmdsor,  B.  H.  Russell,  p  m 
Wright's  Comers.  S.  C  Wright 
Woodbourne,  J.  W  Buckmiustcr 
Waterioo,  F.  Gage 
West  Edmeston,  E.  Chamberlin, 
White  Plains,  W.  Hortou,  p  m 
W.  Martiiwburgh,  G.  W.  Henry 
Warwick,  J.  R.  Wilson 
Warren,  Z.  W.  Bingham,  pm 
Windham  Centre,  J.  Matthews 
Wheatland.  C.  Hall,  p  m 
West  Galway.  J.  Hayes,  p  m 
West  Hebron,  w.  J.  Bockes,  p  m 
West  Point,  R.  D  Aiden 
W.  Greenfield.  H.  Gaidner,  p  m 
Webster,  J.  Middleton 
Wvransbikrg,  P.  Richards 


AGENTS   FOR   THE   CULTIVATOIL 


Wen  LeydeOf  J.  Dewey 
WatCTviUe,  M.  BMbbitL  p  m 
Weill  Monah,  George  W.  Fair 
Waiarburg h,  S.  W.  Owen,  p  m 
W.  Bloomfield,  E.  A.  Hale,  p  m 
Youugslowii,  H.  W.  Phillips 
York,  N.  Steward 
Yaiet,  P.  Sttxe,  p  m 
Yaphank,  J.  H.  Weeks 
VoMkecs,  J.  Baahford,  p  m 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Aagvsta,  W.  H.  Roe,  p  m 
Alkniowiii  George  S.  rotta 
Bridgeioii,  J.  B.  Potter 
Burlington,  0>  Sterling,  p  m 
Blawenburffh.  J.  H.  Striker 
Bellevjlle,  J.  Duuglaa* 
Berkshire  Valiey   J.  Hardyt  p  m 
Carpenter*  Landiugj  W.  V.  Web- 
ster, p  m 
Camden,  J.  Eiwell,  p  m 
Cranberry,  T.  H.  Hoimes,  p  m 
CroMwicks,  R.  Yanderbeck,  p  m 
Chester,  D.  S.  D.  Camp,  p  m 
Columbus,  J.  W.  Wright,  p  m 
Deckertown)  J.  McCa^ 
Danville,  D.  Vap  Buskirky  p  m 
Dover,  J.  Losey.  p  m 
Elizabetaiown,  1 .  B-  C  Bateham 
Englishiowii,  A.  S.  McChesney 
Elizaheihport,  J.  Q.  Steams,  p  m 
Freehold,  W.  iioydi  p  m 
Flemington,  6.  VV.  Rivler,  pni 
Greenwich,  B  Shepard 
Griggstovvn,  H.  J.  Wilson,  p  ro 
Hamburg,  R.  A.  Linn 
Hackeiuiuwn,  J.  Smith,  p  m 
Heighlstown,  J.  C  'Ptirdy,  p  m 
Harliiigen,  C.  C.  Hoogland 
Hanover  Nock,  J.  El'/,  p  m 
Howell's  Works,  J  P.  Smith,  p  m 
LeedsWlle,  Charles  Sears 
Lawrenceville,  C.  8*  Green 
Middlotowu,  W.  W.  Murray,  p  m 
MillingtoR,  A.  Donn,  p  m 
MorristowiKJ.  J.  Ray 
Metncben,  W.  M  Ross 
Mendham,  J.  J.  Balentine 
New  Branswick,  J.  Simpson,  p  m 
Newton,  P.  C.  Moore,  p  m 
New  Yemon,  S.  Lindsley,  p  m 
Newark,  J  J.  Plume,  p  m 
Pnienson,  W.  D.  Quin,  p  ro 
Pnucetou,  W,  R.  Murphy,  p  m 
Pi>rili  Ambov,  M.  Bruen 
PembcrloMi  p.  White 
Plahtfield,  J.  W.  CrHig,  p  m 
Ruhway,  J.  Shann,  p  m 
RoMktown)  R.  Fiitiian 
Sbrew»bury,  II.  Finch 
South  River,  T.  B.  Washington 
Somerville,  E.  Sanderson 
Sidney,  E*  Phillips,  n  m 
Six  Mile  Run,  W.  ^f.  Baker,  pm 
Trenton.  J.  Justice,  p  m 
Toms  River,  W.  James,  p  m 
Woodbridge,  J.  Smith,  p  m 
Woodville,  P.  F.  Gaston,  p  m 
Weston,  J.  R.  Cornell,  p  m 
Wvvtfield,  W.  H.  Pierson,  p  m 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Alheai,  A.  D.  Saterlie,  p  m 
Allcntown,  R.  E.  Wright 
Asylum.  O.  D.  Chamberlain,  p  m 
Beaver  C.  H..  James  Allison 
Browiuville.  J.  Beinns,  Jr. 
Bocksvilk,  J.  Molar 
Beilefont,  F.  R.  Smith 
Blacklegs  A.  R.  Sluan,  p  m 
Bristol,  G.  Tomlinson 
Berwick.  J.  S  Bowman,  p  m 
Bethany,  R.  W.  Hamlin,  p  m 
Byl)^rrj',  C.  Pierce 
Btairsvitle,  W.  Moorehead 
Belleville.  D  Overhalser,  p  m 
Brown's  MilU.  Charles  Colfelt 
BuRileton,  James  Yerre,  Jr. 
Carlisle.  W.  M-  Porter,  p  m 
CurwiiiAville,  J  Miles 
ClHrkuviJIe,  W.  Morrison,  pm 
Coniiellsville.  J  Herbert,  p  m 
Cartx>ndale.  H.  Hackley,  p  m 
CattHwi^isa,  C.  A.  Brobst,  p  m 
l'linT>nville,  R.  Cross,  pm 
Chester,  J.  Flower 
Cnudericport.  W  McDongall,pm 
Columbia,  H.  Wi^tlee 
Ohamber^urg,  D.  D.  Daboras 
OwibfUNi,  JoMpk  Ifartia 


Dondaff.  J.  Alworth 
Ikd'by,  J.  Pierson,  p  m 
Easton,  6.  W.  Barnes 
Eldr«dville,  B.  A.  Eklred«  pm 
East  Pemi,  J.  Dinkey,  p  m 
Elizabethlown,  J.  Lynch 
Enon  Yallev,  G.  Robinson^  p  n 
East  SmitfafieM,  A.  Hale 
Erie,  Thomas  Moorhead,  Jr. 
Fallston,  A.  G  McCrary,  p  m 
Fleelsvillei  A.  Hobbs 
Friendsvtlle,  C.  C^rmalt 
Frankstown,  Joseph  SbaniKm 
Frajikford,  J.  Deal,  p  m 
FactoryviL'e,  L.  Wall 
Oum  Tree,  W.  Hughs 
Onir  Mills,  E.  M.  Hunter,  p  m 
Gttthrieville,  A.  W.  Willa 
Girard,  T.  W.  WaHl 
Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  £.  J 

Dirhrie 
Haroorton,  C.  Passmore,  pm 
Hollidaysburg,  E.  Baker,  p  m 
Hombeek,  Rev.  R.  Pitta 
Hoguestown,  J.  Sprout 
HerriottariUe,  J.  McEwen,  p  m 
Rarewood,  W.  Mam 
Honesdale,  J.  B.  Walton,  Jr. 

E.  Leighton 
Hamlinton,  B.  Hamlin 
Harbor  Creak,  C.  Leet 
Harrisbnrg.  J.  Peacoek 
HarrisviUe,  J.  P.  Crom 
Huntingdon,  D.  Snow,  p  ■ 
Indiana.  W.  Moorhead,  p  m 
Jersey  Shore,  J.  3.  Torbot,  p  m 
Kalpsville,  J.  W.  Wampole 
Lottsville,  O.  L.  Monroe 
Lancaster,  J.  Gish 
Lewistown,  W.  P.  Ellion  p  m 
Le  Raysville,  D.  Johnson 
Little  Meadowfl,  J.  Barnes,  p  m 
Lurabervilie,  W.  J.  Jewell 
Lewisburg,  W.  Marrav 
Lackawazen,  R.  Willtamfl 
IjBckawanns,  Z .  Knapp 
r^H  Grange,  J.  Jackson 
Meadville,  C.  L.  Rowend 
.Morrisville,  A.  Croser,  p  m 
Marietta,  J-  Goodman 
McWiiiianistown,  T.  T.  Strode 
Monroeton,  O.  N-  Salisbury 
Milesbnrg,  J.  Irvin 
Millport,  .1.  C.  Allen,  p  m 
Millersiown,  G>  Beaver 
Mount  Pleasant,  J.  Lippincoti 
MorriKlale.  S.  Warring,  p  m 
Maiden  Creek,  J.  Wright 
Muticy,  B-  M.  Ellis 
McKeaii,  M.  Pinney,  p  m 
New  Harmony,  H.  Roland,  p  m 
New  Castle,  Y.  Shafer,  p  m 
Newpurtville,  W.  R.  Olden 
Newville,  W.  Woodbuni,  p  m 
Newtown,  R.  C.  Nagle 
Newtown  Square,  W.  H.  Green 
New  Derry,  A.  Beamer,  p  m 
Norristown,  P.  Helm,  p  m 
Oakland  Mills,  L.  Wilaon,  p  m 
Pittsburg.  J.  W.  Cook 
Philadelphia,  G-  B.  Zetber  &  Co 
Pine  Grove,  J.  Kitznell 
Petersburg,  J  Mings,  p  m 
Pleawni  Valley,  J.  M.  Sands 
Parkerville.  N.  Temple 
Parkison,  A.  Wynn 
Providence,  T.  Briggs 
Pleasant  Unity,  J.  Latta,  p  m 
Paoli,  C.  Acker 
Pleasant  Mount,  B-  F.  Rogen 
Heading,  C.  Proxell 
Selzler^s  Store,  A>  Bosh 
Shcpherdstowu,  D.  Shefl*eri  p  m 
Stroudsbunr,  T  Stokes 
Sumneytown,  W.  M.  Jairoba 
Shiremanstown,  G.  t^herban 
Sharpsbnrg,  J.  O'Harra 
Sharon,  J.  B  Curtis 
Selins  Grove.  Col  W.  H.  Snyder 
Springville,  A.  Blakealee 
Hummerlon,  B.  Croasdale 
Shippembunr,  L.  R.  Doimvan 
Spread  Eagle,  S  Lewis 
Sunbury.  R.  B.  Packer,  p  m 
SteelvillP,  T.  Wood,  p  m 
Tyler,  Joel  Rogers 
Tunkhannock,  George  Leighton 
Thompsontnwn,  J.  Kurts,  p  m 
Tareninm.  L.  Peterson 
Upton,  G.  Cook 
Untaoioinii  JK  Smith,  p  m 


W.  Min  Creek,  O.  Nichokoo 
Westchester,  J.  Cope 
Wesley viUe,  C.  HuU,  p  m 
Wrightsiown,  W.  Dower,  p  m 
Wilhe^barre,  O.  CoUius 
Wayneabuig,  J.  HigintKXliam 
Waasville,  Robert  Green 
WeUsboio',  W.  Bncbe,  p  m 
West  Greenville  M.  Yamey.pm 
Wavne,  E.  N.  Horlhurt 
York,  George  Upp,  Jr. 
Zeliemipic,  C.  8.  PmmvBtj  p  m 

DELAWARE. 
BrUgeTjUe,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  p  m 
Comdeiii  T.  Simpson 
Dover,  Dr.  W.  W.  Morris 
Darlin^n,  G.  W.  Hatch 
Fredenca,  J.  O.  Price,  pm 
Georgetown,  E.  L.  WelW 
Horsey's  X  Rowls,  N.  G.  Bofaey 
LoveviUe,  S.  Springer 
New  Cattle,  C.  P.  Holcomb 
Seafonl,  P.  N.  Rnsi 
Wilmington,  James  L.  Roche 

MARYLAND. 
AUen*s  Fresh,  R.  W.  Rencher 
Ann^wlis,  Lient  S.  H  Dram 
Baltimore,  G.  B.  Smith 
Bnckeystown.  G.  Dnvall,  p  m 
Big  Mills,  F.  Hignna,  p  m 
Bladenabnrg ,  H.  Fenn 
Brick   Meeting   Home,   E.   G. 

Chandler 
Belair,  J.  M.  McCoffmick 
Boonsboro',  S.  Stephens,  p  m 
Centieville,  J.  Tilghman 
Charlotte  Hail^bert  Young 
Clear  Spring,  w.  Dodge 
Cambridge,  E.  A.  Marrimil,  p  m 
Darlington,  J.  Jewell,  p  m 
Damestown.  L-  W.  Candler,  p  m 
Elkton,  A.  Whami  p  m 
ElIieoii'sMiUs,  J.  &der 
Emmitubuig,  J.  McCloskey 
Friendship,  R.  S.  D.  Jones,  p  m 
Federalsbiuf,  W.  L.  Goslin,  p  m 
Frederick,  r.  A.  Rigney 
Georgetown    X   Boadsi    J.    T. 

Dunbar,  pm 
Head  of  SassapaB,  C.  T.  Lusher 
Hereford,  N.  R.  Merryroan,  p  m 
Hempstead,  A.  L.  Hover,  p  m 
Jjong  Green,  J*  N-  Henderson 
London  Bridge,  E.  Burroughs 
Marley,  T.  Robinson,  p  m 
Matthew's  Store,  J  B.  Matthews 
Middletown,  W.  Herring,  p  m 
New  Windsor,  D.  EngeT,  p  m 
Port  Deposit,  A-  AnderKm,  p  m 
Pikesville,  J.  Mettam,  p  m 
Port  Tobaeeo,  J.  S.  Key 
Princess  Ann,  J.  C.  Hyland,  p  m 
Petersville,  T.  WinietNp  m 
Queen  Anne,  W.  W.  W;  Bowie 
Reboboth,  L.  Tyler,  p  m 
Reistertown,  J.  Power, 
Royal  Oak,  R.  Benson,  p  m 
Sykesville,  J.  B.  Garrett,  p  m 
Sandjr  Spnng,  E.  Stabler 
St.  Michael,  S  Hambleton 
Shewan,  Capl.  T.  Lucas 
Smithburg,  H.  Lyday,  p  m 
Triadeiphia,  T.  lAWsdale 
Trappe,  M.  Ooldsboro*, 
Taneytown,  A.  McAlister 
Towson  Town,  H.  M.  Fit;dnigh 
Uuea  Mills,  W.  W.  Todd 
Upper  Hunting  Creek,  W.  Cork* 
Wisesburff,  P.  Hunter,  p  m 
Warren,  J.  Hageny 
Walkenrille,  J.  Jones 
West  River,  Chares  C.  Stewait 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Alexandria,  Bell  k.  Entwisle 
Reoriretown,  J.  H.  King 
WaHhington,  J.  F.  Callan 

VIRGINIA. 
Areola,  S.  A.  Buckiier 
Abingdon,  J.  K.  Gibson,  p  m 
Anandale,  W.  Garges,  p  m 
JBtna,  L.  H.  Minor,  p^m 
Buckingham,  C.  H.,  R.  Shore 
Bridgewater,  J.  Dinkcll,  Jr.,  pm 
Barter  Brook,  H.  O.  Guthrie,  pm 
Buffalo  Forge,  W-  Weai'er 
Bull  Creek,  W.  McKiimey,  p  m 
Bethlehem  X.  Sioadi,  O.  B.  Cuj 


BrandooviDe,  J.  H.  CDoBaenn 
BrentsriUe,  M.  &  Sincbir 
Bethany,  A.  Campbell  p  m 
Black  Rock,  J.  B.  Dowainf 
CedarviUe,  P.  Smith,  p  m 
Colvhis,  Tbomss  Ball,  Jr. 
CoalsmooihjJ.  Lewis 
Cirdeville,  Thomas  Nichols 
Curdsville,  A.  Baldvin,  p  ■ 
Coopers,  R.  H.  Early,  p  m 
Chariemont,  Dr.  W.  Davis 
ClaricBviUe,  H.  P.  Talisfero 
Capeville,  6.  P.  Filehell 
Clear  Branch,  L.  L.  WaienuB 
Clifton  Forge.  C.  U.  Re)-iioUi 
Coal  Mines,  W.  H.  Johnwa 
Chnckatnck,  J.  B-  Dsy,  p  m 
Culpepper  C.  H,  H.  HiU.  Jr. 
Cloverdale  Hotel,  A.  8.  Rbodei 
Christiansbiurg,  J.  Gardner,  p  ■ 
Campbell  C.  H^  E  C.  Jonkm 
Chaiiotie  C  H..  J.  Morton,  p  m 
CbarietlesvtUe,  T.  Wayt,  p  m 
Duncan,  J.  Reed,  pm 
Dupree's  OM  Store,  W.  Bawkia 
Davis'  Store,  R.  Davi»,  p  m 
Eik  Fumare.  J.  W.  TVynaa 
Farrowrville,  B.  T.  Bradford 
Finney  Blills,  B.  Bridgeforth,  p  » 
Fincastle,  C.  Aunspsogh,  p  m 
Fairfax  C  H.  R.  Allison,  p  n 
Fredericksburg,  B.  R.  Ruby,  p  n 
Fairmont,  E.  Newcomb 
Front  Royal,  G.  W.  Joiiei,  p  m 
Farley,  S.  M.  Ysss 
FalUng  Briftee.  W.  A.  Poors 
FranklinvJT  McCoy 
Guneys,  W.  Scott 
Gloucester  C.  B.,  T.  B.  Tslie 

fero,  p  m 
Grayson  C.  H«  J.  P.  Waugh,  pis 
Glade  Spring.  N.  Sm«ad.  p  m 
HsrgTove's  Tavern,  J.  Hargrove 
Hamilton.  Dr  D.  Genny 
Hope  Mills,  J.  W.  Almotid 
Hill  Grove.  R.  A.  Weibetion 
Hedgesville,  Dr.  A.  C.  Ilsrainond 
Hallsboro',  R.  W.  Floaniov 
Hardin's  Tavern,  R.  Nulsna 
Harrisonbunr,  J.  Hardc&iy 
Hampton,  W.  Msstttiburg.  p  & 
Jennmga  Ordinary,  T.  EUinpici 
Jefferson,  W.  Winfred 
Jerusalem,  W.  A.  Skwrkt 
Joneiville.  F.  S.  Miles 
Jeffries'  Store,  J.  L.  Bonce, pit 
King  George  C  H,  W.  Colton 
Kerr's  Creek,  J.  C.  Laird,  p  m 
Lecd's  Manor,  J.  K.  MsishsU 
Lyucbburg,  M.  Davis,  Jr 
Locust  Lane,  J.  H.  Patrick,  pn 
Lexington.  A.  Graham 
Liberty  Mills.  D  Howard 
Loretto,  J.  M.  Garnetl 
Liberty,  R.  Parker,  p  m 
Lovingston,  J.  H.  Loving,  p  ■ 
liocust  Dale,  R.  Gamett,  p  m 
Lewisbpi^,  S.  Buek 
Martinsburg,  Jsmes  E.  Stewart 
Middlebrook,  B>  Lowmsn 
MooreficM.  M.  W.  GamU 
Matthews  C.  H..  W.  Shillice 
Mount  Jackson,  Rev  A.  R-  B.nd 
Millviile,  J.  B.  Lewis 
Morgansrille,  R  Shore 
Mancbcatrr,  A.  B.  Bott,  p  m 
Middleborg,  J.  W.  Smith 
Meadsville,  Georae  Avrry 
Madison  C.  H  ,  T  H  Hill,  p  m 
Merry  mans  Shop,  R  W.  WbeeiS 
Newmarket,  Dr.  S  Heidcel 
Norfolk,  R.  Northington 
N^wbcm,  J.  H.  Veimillian 
Old  Poiirt  Comfort,  R.  Archer  p  a 
Orange  C.  H.,  D-  Hume  p  m 
Oak  Hill,  T.  B.  Turner 
Parcelk«  Store,  S.  B.  T.  taicwel 
Parkersburg,  Dr.  D.  Crow 
Princeu  Ann  C.  H.,  W.  H.  C 

Lovett.  p  m 
Petersburg,  E  H.  Osborne,  p  m 
Richmond,  R  Hill  Jr , 
Rose  Mills,  D.  Warwick 
Ruckmansville,  J.  H.  Rucknisn 
Romney,  T.  M.  Amwtnaiff.  p  m 
Rapid  Ann.  W.  N.  Rose,  p  m 
Roseland,  Paul  Msnde 
Raooons  Ford,  P.  P.  Nalle,  pm 
Rectorfown,  B.  F.  Carter 
Rectors*  X  RflMls,  Dr.  Thentf 

TMpton 
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Creek  Wareboiue,  A.  Al 
^idffe,  p  m 
Siaaey  Poua  MilU,  J.  R.  Palmore 
SiepbeiubulY,  W.  8.  Jones 
St.  Jame«  Church,  J.  P.  8tepioe« 
Suaaion,  W.  Ai.  Tata 
Si  ip{eioU|  W.  A.  Slaplet 
Siu.i(ifieki,  W.  H.  Jordan,  p  m 
Sad'jik,  A.  Smith,  p  m 
S-veeiz  Mill,  S.  Sheets,  p  m 
ScucJcenviile}  W.  iSradrbrd 

R.  Chew 
S^»a»yiviaiim  0.  H.,  J.  M.  Nalla 
Suae  Wall  BItlLs  A.  Plunket,  p  m 
^eweJl  JCooniaui  0.  Dixon,  p  m 
enmiaR  Point,  W.  A.  ThompbOQ 
auflbnt  C.  H.,  Miu.  t).  K  Brooke 
Slevvneborg^  Col.  J.  Thorn 
kftoo.  M.  fc  J  Shinn 
Mr.  Halsiead 
T%ami«otivillei  T.  S.  Cooper 
TkppoJuuuiock,  Geo.  H.  JDobyue:; 
UpperrtUe,  D.  Hilt 
Mr  est  Uberty,  J.  Steele,  p  m 
Wheelag,  R.  H.  WiUon,  p  m 
Wetisborg,  T  McCartv,  p  m 
^  arr«aloa,  A.  H.  SpifUnau,  p  m 
Wlltiamabttr^i  W.  £dloe»  p  m 
Wiiinin^tony  George  Stillman 
Vrainoi  Branch,  S.  Caitell,  p  m 
A  arren,  A.  M.  Appling,  p  m 
Wlaebeater,  J.  Wall,  p  m 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
^?M  Store,  S,  Neal,  p  m 
J.  Sherman,  p  m 
Beauie'a  Ford,  H.  C.  Hamttton 
Bedford,  6.  Stlla.  p  m 
Botanic  HiU,  O.  W.  Powell 
BrmUeyTiUe,  8.  Mellen 
Charlooe*  H.  B.  Williams,  p  m 
Cottage  Home.  R.  H.  Morrison 
Cane  Creek,  W.  lindsley,  p  m 
Concord,  T.  S.  Henderson 
Craxke's  Creek,  D.  McDagle 
Chapel  HiU,  Rer.  Prof.  Green 
demmcaantte,  E.  M-  Iver,  p  m 
DaTidaon  Collq^,  L.  B.  O.  >¥il. 

son 
Elxxabedi  (rar,  M.  Rntsell.  p  m 
Elizaheihiown,  H.  H.  Robmson 
Eoersoo's   Tto   Tard,    O.    W. 

Goldstone,  pm 
Payetientle,  B.  Robinson 
Port  Defiance*  T.  Lenoir,  p  m 
Fhnt  Rpcki  E.  Hettrick 
PrankiiuTiUe,  James  Johnson 
FaUston,  J.  Yoong.  p  m 
Oreensboro',  James  Sloan 
OraveUy  Hilly  J.  D.  Beatty,  p  m 
Grave,  S.  M-  Whittaker 
Graham's  Force,  S.  RndsiU 
aUaboro*,  T.  Ulaney 
BmmufHant  J.  M-  Lso,  p  m 
Hotel,  L.  Thompson   . 
Honlsrille,  J.  A.  Belkm,  p  m 
Haliiax,  S.  Marshall,  p  m 
Haywood,  J.  Haralson 
Jeiaey  Settlement,  T.  Fitzgerald 
KcBaanUC)  J.  J.  Ketley,  p  m 
Laaeofaiioa.  C.  C.  Henderson 
Leziagton.  M-  Rouaaville 
La  Grange,  D.  W.  C.  Johnson 
Lawreaeevine,  B.  Williams,  p  m 
Uadtey's  Storci  J-  NeMrlin,  p  m 
Littleton,  Charles  Skinner 
Umt  Stone.  Dr.  F-  Ratledge 
Mitton,  N.  J.  Palmer 
Martindale.  J.  W.  Martin,  p  m 
Morgsfliown.  R.  C.  Pierson.  p  m 
MacBsrflle,  T.  M.  Young 
Xooniain  Creek.  J.  L.  Sbuford 
Moom  Ulla.  J.  Cowan,  p  m 
New  Lebanon,  P.  W.  Hijiton 
Newbenii  G  L.  Attmore 
Oxfofd,  J.  C.  Cooper,  p  m 
Rnekittfham.  D  P  McDonaM 
Ridf eway.  T  T  Twitty,  p  m 
Raleigh,  W.  H.  Holleman 
J.  C.  Mather 
Tnmer  &  Hnghes 
Red  Plains,  T.  Glenn 
RfJcsriile,  S.  Jones 
RandaUville.  A  McLean 
SherrilPs  Ford,  M^j.  H.  W.  Can- 

son 
lauihfield,  H.  H.  Hobbs 
Sobih  MillM.  J  S  Proctor,  p  m 
SsJisborf.  R  Jolian,  p  m 
8l  Liwrence,  J.  G.  Maish|  p  m 
IWfaoro',  R.Norfleet 


Woodvillei  M.  O.  Jordan,  p  m 
WillianuviHe,  E.  D.  Button 
Weldon,  J.  Campbelli  p  m 
Woodlawu,  F.  L.  Hoffman,  p  m 
Washiiigioiii  W.  O.  Cain,  p  m 
Watson's  Bridge,  W.  Watson 
Wesibrooks.  J.  A.  Bobesou,  p  m 
Waterloo}  F.  R.  Gregory 
Wadesboro'i  Dr.  W.  G.  Jones 
Wind  Hill,  L.  B.  Birkhead 
Wakefield,  D  B.  Griffin 

bOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Anderson  C.  H.,  E.  Webb,  p  m 
Beanfori,  R.  Bythewood,  p  m 
Blofilou,  G.  Allen,  p  m 
Bennettsviiie,  J.  McCollum,  p  m 
Buckhead,  B  P.  Ravenal 
Charleston,  F.  A.  Huger,  p  m 
Cambridge,  Z.  W.  Carmilli  p  m 
Catourah,  J.  H.  Cleveland,  p  m 
Carmel  HiU,  J.  W.  Estes,  p  m 
Chesnui  Grove,  W.  8.  Gibbs,  pm 
Damascus,  H.  Hicks,  p  m 
Earlesville,  O.  P.  Earle,  p  m 
Edgefield  C.  H.,  M.  Frazier,  pm 
GowdysviUe,  B.  P.  Dorkms,  p  m 
Greenville  C.  H.,  S.  A.  Thurston 
Inniantown,  R.  Dick,  p  m 
Laurens  C.  H.,  E.  Anderson,  pm 
Maybuiton,  J.  Allen,  p  m 
Newberry  C.  H ,  Thomas  Johns 
Nation  Ford,  A.  Whyte,  p  m 
Pendleton.  J.  B  Litton,  p  m 
Phoenix,  W.  N.  Moore,  p  m 
Pomaria,  W.  M.  Summer 
Poplar  Gtrove,  Q.  W.  Glenn 
Rockville,  J.  Whites,  p  m 
Slabtown,  J.  M.  Kinney,  p  m 
Stoney  Point,  J.  Bailey 
St  Matthews  C.  H.,  D.  Slack 
Summerviile,  F  L.  Phelps,  p  m 
Vance's  Ferry,  W  Avinger,  p  m 
Winnsboro',  J.  M'Master 
YorkvUle,  8.  Mellon,  p  ra 


GEORGIA. 
Albany,  S.  S.  Mallory 
Angnst^C.  E.  Greenvillef  p  m 
Alheiw,  w.  Moore 
Bushville,  T.  8.  Sisson,  p  m 
Busbayville,  B.  Gunn,  p  m 
Bark  Camp,  James  A.  Minrphree 
Bainbridge,  J.  P.  Dickinson,  p  m 
Clinton,  C.  Hntchiiis,  n  m 
Columbus,  G.  W.  Bedell,  p  m 
Eden,  H.  Cassidy 
Eatotuon,  Hon.  James  A.  Merri- 

weather 
Fort  Gaines,  W.  Monk 
Fort  Mitchell,  Gen.  J.  Hamilton 
Forsyth,  A.  Morse,  p  m 
Flat  Shoals,  W.  D.  Alexander 
Greenville,  P.  G.  Singerfield 
Greensboro',  W.  L.  Strain,  p  m 
Hawkiu'Tville,  D'  R.  Matherson 
KnoxviUe,  F.  H.  Murdock,  p  m 
Lexington.  W.  McKinley 
Lebanon,  W.  H  Heneh 
La  Grange,  A  B.  Fannin 
Milledgevilte,  E.  Daggett,  p  m 
Mulberry  Grove,  W.  R.  Bfoore 
Marietta.  D.  Collina,  p  m 
Macon,  E-  A.  Ernest 
Mount  Zion,  J.  J.  Reeves,  p  m 
Madison,  F.  W.  ArnoM,  p  m 
Mayfield,  W-  Harris,  p  m 
Monroe,  Leroy  Patrillo,  p  m 
Oeonee,  W.  G.  McBride 
Petersburg.  J.  D.  Watkios 
Rome,  A  Patterson,  p  m 

J.  E.  Park 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Cgyicr 
Stark ville,  W.  G-  Macon,  p  m 
Sparta,  J.  H.  Burnett,  p  m 
Scull  Shoals.  T.  N  Rouillaid 
Thomaston.  M.  D-  Woodson,  p  m 
Upatoie,  T  H.  Kendall,  p  m 
Van  Wert,  D  Clopfon 
Warrenton,  J.  H  Roberts,  p  m 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  C.  J.  T. 

Sharp 
Washington.  J.  W.  Robinson 
Whitesvitle.  W.  M.  Cockran,  pm 
Zebulon,  W.  S.  Griffin 

AT<ABAMA. 
Alexandria,  J.  M.  Lirton-  p  m 
Allentown,  Dr.  D  J.  Fox 
Benton,  R.  W.  HiU,  p  m 
Coordand,  J.  C.  Muiphy,  p  n 


Canton,  W.  T.  Matlbewa 
Crawford,  P.  C.  Jouier 
CroM  Keysj  R.  Stratford,  p  m 
Dempolis,  J.  B  Cuok 
Eufalta,  A  McDonald 
Gainesville,  R.  8.  MoMahon 
Hunisviiie,  George  Cox,  p  m 
Lackland,  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud 
Lowndsboro\  P.  T.  Genres 
Marion,  H.  J.  Gadden,  p  m 
Mhcoii,  J.  Patterson 
Mount  Meifs,  J.  D.  Fury,  p  m 
Mobile,  M.  Bouliemet 

Dr.  Richard  North 
Montgomery,  N.  Bine,  p  m 
Nixbory,  H.  Lee     * 
R.  Corlbeii 
NorrisviUe,  W.  F.  Daniell 
Oswichee,  8.  W.  Milward 
Perry  C.  H.,  H.  S.  Gordon 
Plearant  Hill.  T.  tlnderwood,  p  m 
Pleasant  Valley,  R.  F.  Hazard 
RusselvUle,  W.  W.  Lucas 
Selroa,  J.  W.  Strong,  p  m 
St  Stephens,  J.  Mogoma 
Spring  Hill,  J.  A.  Glover 
Tuscnmbia,  A-  Pollock 
Tuscaloosa,  W.  D.  Marrast,  pm 
Union  Sprinig,  W.  H.  Waugh,  p  n 

BnSSISSIPP!. 
Benton,  M.  A.  Jenkins,  p  m 

W.  Battalia 
Canton,  James  Brown 
Cold  Spring,  J.  A.  Hamilton 
Gainesvilln,  J.  Burdette 
Holly  Springs,  A.  C.  McEwen 
Holmesville,  J.  T.  Lampkin 
Kosciusko,  8.  H.  Clark 
Livingston^.  Low 
I<amar,  J.  H.  Potter,  p  m 
Lexington,  W.  Boyle,  p  m 
Liberty,  Hon.  Jehu  Wall 
MiddJeton,  A.  L.  S  Newton 
Mississippi  City,  J  J.  McCaughii 
Natchez,  F.  k.  J.  Beaumont 
Ocachicama,  W.  B.  Wilbourn 
Pontotoc,  C.  B.  Coffin 
Richland,  A.  M.  Mayhew 
Ragsdale  Stand,  C.  W.  Cook 
Tackleechif  E.  F.  Fotts 
Vicksburg,  J.  W.  Cook 
Washington,  Thomas  Affleck 


LOUISIANA. 
Bordeaux,  R.  S  Cockran,  p  m 
Bedford,  J.  LeAwick 
New  Orleans,  W.  Kean 
New  River,  S.  TillolsOB 
Plaqueroine,  A.  Black 
Springfield,  T.  Gillespie 

TENNESSEE. 
Bolivar,  L.  drowning 
Colliersville,  8.  T  Buflert 
Clarksville,  J.  D.  Bradley,  p  m 
Durhamville,  J.  Chander,  p  m 
Fayetieville,  E  Hill 
Franklin,  J-  P.  Maury,  p  m 
Gostavins,  J.  Sevier 
Greenville,  W.  M.  Lowry,  p  m 
Gallatin,  Hon.  J.  S  Peyton 
Hardiman's  X  Roads,  J.  Bost- 

wick,  pm 
Henderson  Mills.  J.  D.  Pailon 
Jasper,  J.  P.  Ketley,  p  m 
KnoxviUe,  J.  W.  Campbell 
LiUle  Chncky,  J.  Rankin 
Lenoirs,  W.  B.  Lenoir,  p  m 
Leesbnrg,  Joseph  Brubaker 
MoryviUe,  L-  S.  Bieknell,  p  m 
Murfreesboro',  G.  T.  Henderson 
Nashinlle,  Cameron  &  Fall 
Paperville,  G.  Burichart 
Rogersville,  R.  G.  Fain,  p  m 
Rnssellvitle,  Dr.  L.  Brown 
Strawberry  Plains,  J.  A.Thoraum 
Somerville,  M.  W.  Nelson 
Winchester,  W.  Estell  p  m 

KENTUCKY. 
Bark^ville,  J.  Evring.  p  m 
Branilenburg,  J.  E.  Haines,  p  m 
Bowling  Green,  F.  Jones 
Bedford,  S  Gatewood,  p  m 
Covington,  H.  Martin,  p  m 
Cdbyville,  C  H-  Taylor,  p  m 

Dr.  S.  D  Martm 
Clinton,  W.  H  H.  Tayhir 
Frankfort,  A.  C.  Keenon 
Henderson,  P.  B.  HiUyer,  p  m 


Keene,  R.  Woods 

Lexington,  Sanders  k.  Davidson 

Louisville,George,  Lapping  tt  Co. 

Thomas  Daumont 
Mount  Washuigton;  J.  R.  BiM!b 
Milton,  Thomas  Spillmau 
MaysviUe,  J.  W.  Coburu 
Midway,  £.  D.  Cooper 
Nicholasvillc,  D.  S.  Watson 
North  Middletowii,  Dr.  G-  N.  Hall 
Oweiisljoro',  J.  Jobikton 
Perryvilln,  J.  Burton,  p  m 
Pikeion,  J.  S  Richardson,  p  m 
Richmond,  C.  Turner 
Shelbyviile,  H.  CoUiugwood,  p  m 
Smiiiiland,  J.  A.  Martin,  p  m 
Sharpsburg,  J.  C.  Carpenter 
Shawuees  Run,  J.  R.  Bryant 
Somerset,  James  Wright 
VeraaiUea,  R.  Kniknead 

Benjamin  P.  Gray 
Wesipon,  G-  Armstrong,  p  m 

OHIO. 
Ashtabula,  N.  Hubbard,  p  m 
Alexandria,  H-  V.  Owen,  p  m 
Aurora,  Prof.  A.  Thayer 
Aiidever,  A.  Russell,  p  m 
Auburn,  H.  Harrington 
Boston,  N.  Holmes 
Beverly,  J.  W.  Dana 
Bradford,  R.  Crain,  p  m 
BrookfieU,  A.  A.  Adams,  p  la 
Bowling  Green,  L.  Moose,  p  m 
Bloomiiigville,  I*.  B.  Carpenter 
Calcutta.  J.  Thompson,  p  m 
Chilicothe,  J.  R.  Anderson,  p  m 
ConueauL  H.  Setle,  p  m 
Canton,  E.  M.  Kraken,  p  m 


Cambridge,  W.  Smith,  p  m 
Cincinnati,  Ely  ft  Campbell 
Canfield,  J.  R.  Church,  p  n 
Columbus,  J.  T.  Blain 
Chester  X  Roads,  L  Packaid 
Cleveland,  B.  Andrews,  p  m 
Centre  Belpree,  J.  I^ewis,  p  m 
Clarks  Mills,  N.  Pi^ul 
Circle  ville,  W.  B  Brown,  p  m 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  H.  B.  Tutila 
Carthage,  J.  L.  Smith 
Chester,  J.  Cornell 
Coshocton,  Hon.  J.  Matthews 
Dry  Ridge,  A.  F  Carpenter 
Delaware,  E.  Griswukl,  p  m 
De  Kalb.  James  Caroihers 
Duncan's  Falls,  J.  H  Parmelee 
Dayrou,  T.  Blair,  p  m 
Easton,  C.  R.  Mosher,  p  m 
Ellsworth,  J.  Coit,  p  m 
Elyria,  G.  M.  Chapman,  p  m 
East  Claridon,  W.  Depew,  p  m 
Fredonia,  J.  S.  Dudeii,  p  m 
Freedom.  J.  C.  Hannon 
FitchvOle,  M.  White 
Oirard,  E.  Crandon,  p  m 
Genoa,  C-  Curtiss 
Grand  Prairie,  T.  C.  Fitzhn^ 
Guilford,  M.  Styles,  p  m 
Greene,  W.  B.  Delaney,  p  m 
Onstaviis,  G.  Hezlep,  p  m 
Granville,  A.  P.  Pnicbard,  p  m 
GaUipolis,  B  Cyrtis,  p  m 
Hillsboro't  J.  Kirby,  p  m 
Hudson,  w.  M-  Beebe,  p  m 
Hildreths.  H.  C.  Lockwood 
Hartland,  J.  C.  Ransom 
Hamilton,  J.  B  Thomas,  p  m 
Huron,  A-  P   ITbesIey,  p  m 
Httbbaid,  S  Hine,  p  m 
JeOeraon,  S.  Mcliityre 
Keiuedyville,  L.  F.  McCInre 
Kingston,  R  Armstrong 
Kinsman,  J.  Kinsman,  p  m 
Lennox,  L-  Plumb,  p  m 
Lancaster,  J  Cranroer,pm 
Lower  Sandusky,  W.  M.  Stair 
Le  Rov,  B  D.  Austin,  p  m 
Mnssilfon,  F.  Noble 
Monnt  Healthy,  C  Cheney,  p  m 
McGutcbensville,  M.  Brackles 
Montgt>mery,  D.  Mewhinney 
Mill  Dale  B.  B  Abell,  p  m 
Mantua,  H.  Canfield 
Marietta,  A  I«.  Ouittean 
Milan,  J.  H.  Kennedy,  p  m 
Morgan,  B.  C  Lattimer,  p  m 
Maumee  City,  E.  Mack,  p  m 
Monrievtlle,  A  Cheesebro,  p  m 
Monnt  Venion.  W.  H.  Whitton 
Moore's  SaU  Works,  J.  8.  Gm> 


AGENTS   FOR   THE   CULTIVATOR. 


pn 


pm 


Malta,  W.  Palmer,  p  m 
Marion,  W.  L.  Kejidrickj 
Menior,  U.  Parker,  p  m 
Medina,  R.  Chapel 
Morish,  W.  Heaton 
Mean'  Karin,  J.  D.  Stall, 
North  FairtiJld,  H.  L.  Moulton 
Newark,  ii.  L.  8prague,  p  m 
New  Huven,  E.  MeMrnn,  p  m 
'New  Lisbon,  B-  F.  Thompaou 
New  Albiuiy,  B-  Maeuii 
Newioii  FalU,  A.  Pheipc,  p  m 
North  Galway,  B  Allen 
Oberlin,  H.  C.  Taylor 
Ohio  Ciiy,  C.  Wiiutow,  p  m 
Orwell,  G.  A-  Howardi  p  m 
Oxford,  G.  G.  White,  pin 
Paiiirsville,  K.  H.  Day.  p  m 
Palermo,  N.  Shepherd 
Poland,  ii.  R.  Mor«e,  p  m 
Palmyra)  P.  Liewie,  p  in 
Port  Oiiuioii,  J.  Jiugham,  p  m 
Piqita.  J.  W.  Gordon,  p  in 
Quuker  Boiiom,  J.  Proctor,  p  m 
Rostivillu.  F.  \V.  Howell,  p  m 
Ruggks.  G.  W.  Haddocki  p  m 
UuMeil,  G.  C.  Whipple 
Rockport.  P.  Wright,  pro        • 
Kapidd,  James  WiiM>a.  p  m 
Randolph,  O.  C  DickiikMii,  p  m 
RoMeau,  J.  Gro^by  p  m 
Raveiiim,  [«.  Collin.'*,  p  m 
Rutland,  R.  Downing,  p  m 
Richmond.  J.  L.  Halloa 
Scott,  N.  Odboni 
Sylvajiia,  D-  L.  Weclcott 
Sprhigboro,  M.  Wright,  p  m 
8helby.  J.  Gamble,  p  m 
Springfield,  J.  A.  Grain,  p  m 
9leubeuville,  W.  Collins,  p  m 
Sharon  Centre,  i^.  W.  Johnson 
South  Ridge,  Thomaa  Gibdoii 
Salem,  J.  GottldlM>uriie,  p  m 
SanduAky,  K.  Brink,  p  m 
Hpriiigdale,  A.  A.  Nlullei,  p  m 
Snort  Creek.  J.  I^wie,  p  in 
Treroaiiisviile,  J.  W.  Collins,  p  m 
Talmajge,  E  V.  CaHer 
Tbomikfon.  W.  Broughtouy  p  m 
Toledo,  Andrew  Palmer, 
Tiffin,  G.  Kiin,ip.  p  m 
Twiii>barg)  E  T.  Richafdaon 
Tappeiitowu,  W.  Devoe,  p  n 
Urbaiu,  J.  Funk 
Vienna.  P.  Souire,  p  m 
Whiteside's  Corners,  E.  Pettit 
Willoutfhby,  D  Christy 
Waterford,  C.  Boweii,  p  m 
Windsor,  M.  Baniartl,  p  m 
Warrenton,  G.  Craig,  p  m 
W«dsworth,  G.  K  Pardie,  p  m 
Wakfttomica,  A  Slaughter,  p  m 
Westerville,  J>  B.  ('onnelly,  pm 
Warren.  T  J-  McLean,  p  m 
Xenia,  J.  H.  Purdy,  p  m 
Yorktown,  James  K.  Purdy 
Yellow  Creek,  P.  B.  Smith,  p  m 
Yellow  Spring*.  Z.  M  Phelps 
Zanesville.  J.  Townsend 


INDIANA. 
Abington,  D.  Weaver,  p  m 
Boon  Grove.  A   Utte,  p  m 
Bristol,  8.  Fowler,  p  m 
Bedford,  i  Clark,  p  m 
Centreville,  M  Seaton 
Canton^.  S  Hnrnedi  p  m 
CliAy,  H.  Dunlay 
Elkhart.  S.  Baldwin,  p  m 
Greencastle,  A  Talbot,  p  m 
Goshen,  J.  R.  McCord,  p  m  ■ 
Harmony  J*  Cooper 
Hammnndii,  W.  B  Hammond 
Kingsbury.  D  Shaw,  p  m 
IJberiy,  J  Yargan.  p  m 
Logansport  C  Carter,  p  m 
lAke  C  H..  Solon  Robinson 
Lima,  8  M-  Caller,  p  in 
La  Fnyeiie,  R.  S  Ford,  p  m 
Mistiawaka,  M.  H.  Smith,  p  n 


Muncietown,  B.  8  Kcasbey,  p  m 
Mount  Vernon,  U  Parka 
Mwlwou,  G  Fiishttgh 

TWood 
Monroe,  J.  KJllgore,  p  m 
Milan.  IV.  j.  Wood,  p  m 
Michigm  Cuy,  VV   iV.  Taylor   , 
New  Albany,  A  S.  Beiuielt,  p  m 
New  Harmony,  J.  Cooper,  p  m 
Peru,  A.  Cole,  p  m 
Plainfield,  J.  Osburn,  p  m 
Rockville,  M.  Noel,  p  m 
Romiiey,  J.  P  Ogleby,  p  m 
Richmoitd,  D.  D  Moaji,  p  m 
Sieobenvtilc,  A'  Wualsor,  p  m 
South  BeiMl,  D.  W.  VVillougbby 
Salcui,  B.  Bradley 
Terre  Haute,  R.  Greene 
Warsaw,  W.  C.  Graveai  p  m 

IIXINOIS. 
Atlas.  T.  Odiome 
ArenzWUe.  Charles  Coeimer 
Alton,  J.  Hatch,  p.m 
UruusWick,  Rev.  George  O.  Sill 
Bardstown,  T.  Wellboumet  p  m 
Belleville,  J.  .^itchiell,  p  m 
Bunker  Hill,  N.  Phillipsf  p  m 
Batavia,  J   McKee 
Canton,  Henry  Kipple,  p  m 
CircleviUe.  D.  Hanger,  p  m 
Cliicago,  W.  Stewart 
Dijcoii.  J.  McKiiuiey,  p  m 
DuysviUe,  W.  J.  Mix,  p  m 
Edwardsville,  T.  F.  Purcell,  p  m 
Hitesville,  J.  Hites 
Heimepin,  Aaron  Barlow 
Jordan's  Prairie,  A.  Andrews,  p  m 
Joiiesboro',  T.  Hillman,  p  m 
Lasalle,  H.  L>  Osborne^  p  m 
Lebautm,  H  R.  Ashley,  p  m 
(•ewisiown,  M.  Eiebelijerger,  pm 
Ltickport,  E.  B>  Kush.  p  m 
Marine  Settlement,  J.  Ellison 
North  Prairie,  N.  Coe,  p  m 
Napierville,  A.  U-  Howard,  p  m 
Oswego^  H.  A.  Gardner 
Pecalonica,  J.  Hyatt 
Peoria,  W.  H.  Fmseuden,  p  m 
PaleMine.  W.  Wil«on,  p  m 
Paddi^ck's  Qrove.  G.  Flagg,  p  m 
Pa;rsoa,  L.  Faxon,  p  m 
Princeton,  D.  G.  Salisbury 

Sttincy,  B.  Clifford,  p  m 
ock  Island.  J  Beaulbrt,  p  m 
Rockville,  H.  Todd 
Rockford,  C.  H  Spnflbrd,  p  m 
Sterling,  E.  B  Wnrthington 
StiUman,  N  Caihren.  p  ro 
'Ipringfiekl,  J.  R.  Diller,  p  m 
Thornton,  J>  (^ase,  p  m 
Woodbam,  J.  Higgins 
Yellow  Head  Grove,  P.  Hatha- 
away,  p  m 


MISSOURI. 
Benton,  W.  Haison 
Boonville  R.  Russell 
Columbia.  Fergnson  9t  Bell 
Danville,  B  J.  Darby,  p  m 
Franklin,  C.  W.  Bartholemew 
Farmington,  J.  (^obb 
Fee  Fee.  J-  S  Quisenbory,  p  m 
Oeorgetowii,  A  Feston 
Glenfinlus,  W.  Frissell 
HilPs  Point.  A.  Hill,  p  m 
Independence,  L.  N.  Kosa 
Jeffertbn  City,  W.  B.  Smith 
Middle  Fork.  O.  F  Cooke 
Mine  La  Motte.  J.  C.  Smith 
Fntoei.  J.  Evans 
Palmyra,  T.  L-  Andenonj  Esq. 
Richwoods,  P.  E.  Blow 
Rocky  Mount,  W.  Humes 
Sbelbyville,  H.  T.  Sheets 
Sappiiigton.  W.  L.  Long 
St.  I/mis,  B.  P.  Pettee 

iWestport.  C.  MikKsh 

JWesi  Ely,  Rev.  J.  Btatehford 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian,  A.  Wlutney.  p  m 
Ann  Arbor,  W.  a.  Mayiiard 
Albitin,  J.  Gardner 
Allegan  C.  H.,  D.  Emerson 
Bellevoe,  C.  Woodbury,  p  m 
Btitile  Creeks,  H.  B.  Dmmaa 
Cliiiion,  C.  Citaiidler 
Ceiiireviile,  G.  Tulboi 
Clarendon,  L.  Beuliam 
Coiidtaiiiine,  J.  B.  Briggs 
Columbus,  P.  G.  Wright 
Detroit  J.  H.  Herrick 

T.  RttwlHiid,  p  m 
Dexter,  H.  Sheiaml 
Dcarboniv'ille,  C.  Howard 
Erie.  S.  Thomas 
Kasi  Hartlbrd,  D.  L.  BidweU 
Elba,  B.  P.  Root 
Kaiou  Rapids,  R.  Ferris 
Etna,  Robert  Gourlay 
Fort  Gratiot,  J.  A.  Emerson,  p  m 
Flushing,  L.  Green,  p  m 
PIhi  R(H;k,  J    L.  Near 
Fredonia,  L.  Rollers,  p  m 
Franklin,  Robert  C.  Kyle 
GriiiMl  Rapids,  J.  F  Chubb 
Genesee,  C  N  Beecher,  p  m 
Gileiid,  D.  Wjison 
Gerrard,  David  Mum 
Hillsdale.  W   Wulden 
Highlojid,  J.  C.  M'irse 
Hudson,  W  Ba}cer,Jr. 
Ionia,  E.  S.  Johnson,  p  m 
Kalamazoo,  \.  Ransom,  p  m 
lAmlle,  S  M.  Bartleii,  p  m 
Marshal!,  J.  Parsoiiit.  p  m 
Maple,  T.  Loyd.  p  m 
Medina,  A.  Allen,  p  m 
Manchester,  B.  Cave,  p  m 
Mount  Clemens,  G.  Hublwnl 
Millbrd.  C   C.  Foot 
Niles.  J.  C.  Ijannon,  p  m 
Northfield,  N-  S.  Haileck,  pm 
New  Han  ford,  T.  Wads  worth 
Northville,  H  M-  Pierce,  p  m 
Poiitiac,  S.  Sherwood,  p  m 
Paw  Paw,  J  McKinne.  p  m 
Port  Huron,  J.  Wells,  p  m 
Palmyra,  B.  L   Westcoti 
PlainWell,  J  Anderson,  p  oi 
Romeo,  A.  B.  Rawles 
Romulua,  F.  King,  p  m 
Sherman,  R.  French 
SclioolcraA,  A.  H.  Scott,  p  n 
Sharon,  A-  Oi^boni 
Saline,  T.  L.  Humphreeville,pm 
Shiawaa«ee,  W   Newbury 
St.  ('lair,  Georgv  Carletou 
Sf.  Joseph,  D.  a   Rector 
Tecumseh,  J.  W.  Brown,  p  m 
Tn»y,  J  Nilcs,  p  m 
Union  District.  George  Dell 
Wat^hiiigtou.  B.  Cooley,  p  m 
York,  D.  Carpenter 
Ypsilanii,  Frans.  Clarke 

ARKANSAS. 
Beattie'e  Prairie.R.  B.  Daniel 
Bariield's  Poiiii.  W.  S.  Wanl,  p  ro 
Dover,  T.  Logan,  p  m 
Fort  Gihaon,  G   W.  Preston 
Fort  Smith.  J.  Rogers,  p  m 
Jasper,  J.  M.  Rosrf,  ,)  m 
Kidron.  J.  Hitchcock,  p  m 
Park  Hill,  Rev.  Sieph.  Foreman 
Sylvia,  Rev.  E  Jones 
Ultima  Thule.  L  (i.  Harris 
Van  Buren.  J.  W.  Waahhum,pm 
Wboelock,  H.  K.  Copelaud,  p  m 

FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola,  G-  F  Balizell.  p  m 
Garey*s  Ferry.  A   Coy,  p  m 
Key  Weat,  I.  B.  BroM'ne 
Marion,  J.  C.  Johnston 
Mandarin,  E.  Eveleth 
Micanopy.  H-  Merry,  p  m 
Mariaiina,  W  Chapman,  p  m 
Tsllahaasea,  M.  Nash,  p  m 


WISKONSAN 
Aztalaii.  Rev  W .  Ames 
Beloii.  J.  Bigelow 
Cotton  Wood  Hill,  John  Hill 
Fotx  Wjiuirbagii.  G.  H  .Merri 
Fidis  St.  Crouc,  \V.  Holcomb 
Green  hity.  O.  P.  Kuiipp 
Knposiu.  »v.  R.  Brown,  p  in 
Lake  MilU.  C.  T.  J.  UaripictaMl 
MukwMuagu,  A.  E.  ElUworik 
Mineral  P«»uii.  W.  PolkmgliOfa 
Mmiroe,  W.  Clwmbertju,  Jr. 
MilwHukie  ('.  S|ie|wrd 
Maiiiiuin,  S.  Uailiii,  p  m 
Neenale,  II.  Reed 
Oak  Lreek,  E.  D.  PiutlitM 
Pruinc  De  I^c.  W.  H  Hubbirt 
PHrii>.  J  H   Hall,  p  m 
Pau  It  Grove,  T.  P.  BumcU 
Pmirieviile.  A.  W.  RiuidaU,pB 
Souilipori,  J  Bond 
VVhne  Water,  W.  Karlc,  pm 
WKrreiis,  L.  Warren,  p  m 
Willie  Oak  Spraig*.  T.  Wait 

bum,  p  in 
Yorkville,  G.  EI.is 


IOWA. 

Bloomingion,  V.  Fay.  p 
BurluigiuiL  G.  Tem^e.  . 
Daveupon,  Jainei  Grant 
Dubuque,  J.  King,  p  m 


m 
pm 


CANADA. 
Amherst  burg.  James  Kerill 
Jiecuncttur,  A.  McDonald 
BruckviUe.  R.  Wb(4ou 
Bj-iown,  G    W.  Baker,  p  ■ 
Broome,  G.  B  RolIesloQ 
Baih.  L.  I^Msher 
Barry,  J-  Wiekeiis 
Colclu^ier,  Dr.  Hawkiiif 
Clarke,  H.  Hodge 
Chuiham.  Jamcii  A-  Pierce 
Carliou  Place,  R.  Bell,  p  a 
Druramoiidvi:ie,  R  N.  Waiu 
Framptoii.  M.  Quif^^^y 
Ganuuoqiie,  >.  L.  McDuoald 
Gueiph,  J.  IlarlHiid 
Goderich,  H.  Raun^foid 
HowanI,  H.  B.  Colliiu 
Kingston,  lliomas  Brirgs,Jr. 
L'Ongnal.  C-  P.  TreaJwell 
Lower  Horlou,  Jutues  Harrii 
Lacliine,  Thomas  Duws 
Murray  Bay,  J.  Narine 
Montreal,  J.  H.  ^oit 
MclCillop.  Jumes  Dickson 
Newcx<Ue,  M   Moses 
Nicolei.  S.  W.  Woodwanl 
Naniicoke*  J.  Moon: 
Oakland,  L   Whiiiiey 
Port  Ncuf,  A    McDtmald 
Port  Dover,  M.  C.  Nickersoa 
Port  Hope,  .Duvitl  Smart 

John  Wuide 
Paris.  R.  &  W  Gordon 
Qnebe*^.  J.  Wlieailey 
>'tHmfurd,  E  Jones 
Seymour,  Ge<M-ge  Tice 
St  Sianislaiia.  J.  Brasier 
Simcof,  H.  Groff*.  p  m 
Stanley *b  Mills,  J.  B.  Bsgwdl 
Saiidwich,  W    R.  Wood 
Terrebonne,  A.  Welwner 
Tucker  Smith.  A.  Oiler 
Vittonii,  G.  J.  Ryene 
Waterford,  H.  Barker 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Oomwallis,  Dr.  C.  C.  liamihoi 
Halifax,  C.  H.  Belcher 


NEW  BRUN?«WICK. 
Nictau,  J.  Woodbury.  Jr. 
St.  Andrew*.  G    F  Caoipbeil 
St.  John,  T.  II.  Wentworth 


CAPK  BftETr^.V 
Plaster  Cove,  N.  Clougii 
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THE  CULTIVATOR. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


CoMMTTNiCATiONB  bitve  bMn  received  since  oar  last, 
from  George  Oeddet,  Eaq.,  Dr.  Jamet  Batoi,  A  Farmer 
of  Weatem  New- York,  D.  Lee,  Richmond,  A  Practical 
I^mer,  P.  A.  Readin|r>  J*  B.  Cook,  W.  T.  Fannin,  O. 

B.  Smith,  J.  Townsend,  Nojes  Darling,  Thomas  Affleck, 
Za.  Drummond,  Oneida,  B.  P.  Johnson,  H.  S.  Randall, 
J.  N.  Smith,  S.  W.  Jewett,  C.  D.,  James  Pedder,  O.  W. 
Owen,  H.  J.  Powell,  A.  6.  Summer,  A  Subscriber,  W., 
L.  A.  Morrell,  Franklin,  D.  T.,  Spade  Labor,  Double- 
you,  D.  A.  Ogden.  W.  A.  Cowell,  C.  N.  fiement,  Cxe- 
kiel  Rich,  L.  B.  Langworthy,  N.  N.  P.,  J.  P.  Norton. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  list,  that  we  have  on  hand  a 
goodly  number  of  contributions,  all  of  which  will  be 
disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  our  limits  will  permit.  •  Several, 
in  type  for  this  No.,  are  necessarily  deferred  till  our  next. 

We  are  hidebted  to  J.  S.  Sexnnsr,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  Address  at  Wilmington — to  £.  Mack,  Esq.,  Ithaca, 
for  a  copy  of  his  Address  before  the  Tompkins  Qo.  Ag. 
Society — ^to  J.  W.  Proctob,  Essex,  for  his  Address  to  the 
£ssex  Co.  rMass.)  Ag.  Society — to  Jomr  Delaeikld, 
Esq.  Oaklands,  for  his  Address  to  the  Seneca  Co.  Ag. 
Society — to  T.  B.  WAKZMAii,Esq.,  for  Mr.  Talmadge's 
Addrees  to  the  American  Institute — ^to  D.  6.  Mitcueix, 
Fnglin^lfrr  a  copy  of  Mr.  Shepard's  treatise  on  Ouano 
— to  D.  XTOgdxk,  Em}.,  for  Mr.  Lawrence's  Address  be- 
fore th^ates  Co.  Ag.  Society — to  S.  Williams,  for  his 
Essay  oHManures,  prepared  for  the  Seneca  Co.  Ag.  So- 
ciety f  and  to  Messrs.  A.  Walsh,  Lansingburgh,  and  Eo- 
BKXT  CowLXS,  Fkrmington,  Ct.,  for  papers,  containing 
Reports  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

Jambs  Gowen,  Esq.,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
his  kind  letter  of  Dec.  2.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive an  article  on  the  sut({ect  he  mentions. 

AORICULTUBAL  AoDKESsEs.-^Notices  of  such  address- 
es as  we  have  been  Ikvored  with,  are  unavoidably  deferr- 
ed till  our  next. 

Pure  blood  Merino  Sheep. — ^We  saw  the  other  day 
tome  fine  Merino  sheep,  purchased  by  Col.  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood, of  Auburn,  ^N.  Y.)  of  Mr.  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee, 
of  Watertown,  Litcnfleld  county,  Connecticut.  We  have 
before  spoken  of  Mr.  Blakeslee's  sheep— in  last  volume, 
pages  315  and  338*  They  are  a  very  iraluable  stock,  and 
we  presume  will  lose  none  of  their  excellence  or  reputa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Col.  Sherwood. 

HnsBET'a  RsAriNO  Machine.^\^>  fake  pleasure  in 
inviting  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Husset, 
CO  our  last  page.  His  Reaping  Machine,  from  all  we 
hear  of  it,  has  fully  anjtwered  public  expectation,  and  we 
trust  he  will  be  abundantly  rewarded,  as  he  certainly 
ought  to  be,  for  the  time,  ingenuity  and  money  he  has 
expended  in  bringing  his  useful  invention  to  its  present 
Hate  of  perfection. 

Portable  Mills — ^We  would  refer  Mr.  W.  T.  Fan- 
nin  of  Georgia,  to  the  notice  and  representation  of  Sin- 
clair fc  Co's  Portable  Mill,  which  we  publish  in  this 
number.  We  possess  no  more  definite  information  in 
relation  to  this  mill,  or  Piatt's,  heretofore  published, 
than  we  have  given  to  the  public.  He  can  probably  as- 
eertain  any  farther  particulars  he  may  require,  by  ad- 
dressing the  manufacturers. 

Saleratus  as  a  Substitute  for  Saltpetre. — Our 
eorrespondent,  <'  C.  D.*'  it  seems,  made  a  mistake  in  his 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  in  our  Nov.  number,  p.  345, 
which  escaped  our  notice,  till  our  attention  was  calleil  to 
it  by  a  writer  in  the  Providence  Transcript,  and  since  by 
several  correspondents.  Saleratus,  instead  of  being  '<  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  potash  and  pearlash,*'  as  stated  by 

C.  D.,  "  is  not,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Providence  pa- 
per, '<  a  very  pure  bl-carbonate  of  potash.  As  usually 
found  in  the  shops,  it  may  contain  some  small  portion  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  of  pearlash,  together  with  cerUin 
impurities,  none  of  which  possesi*  any  remarkable  pre- 
servative qualities,  or  would  be  likely  to  produce  any 
Taluable  effect  upon  muscular  fibre.'' 

State  Ao.  Society. — We  would  remind  our  readeis 
in  this  State,  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag. 
Society  is  *o  be  held  at  the  old  State  Hall  in  this  e'lty,  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  inst. 


To  OUR  Friends  in  tbe  South-West.— CiremnitaB- 
ces  forbidding  us  to  visit,  as  we  have  longderiredto  do, 
the  numerous  friends  of  The  Cultivator,  ia  the  8oa(h> 
Western  States  of  the  Union,  we  have,  at  the  soi^atioB 
of  several  of  them,  engaged  that  old  and  Cuniliar  ac- 
quaintance of  the  readers  of  our  paper,  Solom  Robivsov 
of  Indiana,  to  undertake  an  Agricultural  Tour  through  se- 
veral of  the  south-western  states,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curiqg  information  and  promoting  tbe  interest!  of  "  Tlie 
Cultivator,"  in  that  section  of  our  country.    Those  who 
have  read  the  numerous  articles  of  Mr.  BU)BIK8on  for  the 
last  ten  years  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  gratified  with  thli 
arrangement,  and  we  trust  that  his  correqxxideiiee  dorisK 
his  present  tour,  will  be  found  interesting  to  all  our  rea- 
ders.   We  bespeak  for  Mr.  R.  a  warm  receptioa  by  the 
readers  of  the  Cultivator  whom  he  msy  visit,  sad  hope 
we  shall  receive,  through  him,  a  large  addition  to  oar 
circulation,  assured  as  we  are  by  numerous  frieodstnthat 
quarter  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplbh  this  ob- 
ject, is  to  have  our  paper  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
planters  of  that  extensive  reg  ion .    Though  printed  so  hi 
north.  The  Cultivator  will  be  found  of  nearly  eqosl  inta- 
rest  to  the  Planter  of  the  South  as  to  the  Fanner  of  tbe 
opposite  section  of  the  country.    It  is  not  intended  as  a 
loctU  but  as  a  national  Journal ;  and  aside  from  the  tact 
that  the  general  principles  of  agriculture  are  eTerywbere 
the  same,  the  constantly  increasing  list  of  its  correspon- 
dents in  the  south  and  south-west,  with  the  Lelten  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  will  make  its  pages  as  valoable  to  those 
sections  of  our  country,  a^  to  any  other.    Indeed,  we 
think  the  communication  in  this  No.  from  oor  ?aloed 
friend  Affleck  of  Missiuippi,  well  worth  ten  times  oor 
annual  subscription  price,  to  amy  planter  who  will  nsd 
and  act  upon  such  of  his  suggestions  as  he  may  fiod  he 
can  adopt  to  his  advantage.     Mr.  R.  will  rcceire  sob* 
scriptions  for  our  current  vol.  and  onicrs  for  any  of  (be 
previous  volumes;  and  we  sliall  be  greatly  oblif^eJ  for 
any  aid  which  our  friends  may  be  able  to  render  him. 


99*  The   readers  of  '<  The    CvUioatorj;*  and  of  tbe 
"  Central  JNe\C'Yot%  Farmer,^  were  apprised  in  the  De- 
cember, number  of  both  papers,  that  the  latter  would,  at 
the  close  of  the  then  current  volume,  be  diseontiBuel, 
and  that  its  publishers  would  hereafter  labor  to  promoie 
the  circulation  of  «<  The  Cultivator.''    In  making  this  ar- 
rangement, we  were  aware  that  we  should  not  meet  tbe 
views  of  many  friends  who  lu^ve  been  very  desiroos  of 
continuing  a  paper  in  Central  New-York,  but  a  proper 
regartl  for  our  own  interests,  has,  among  other  things,  n- 
duced  us  to  make  the  present  arrangement.    S'mct  the 
amaouBcement  in  the  December  number  of  the  Fanner, 
we  have  received  ftrom  numeroos  individuals  in  differeot 
sections  of  this  ami  other  State*,  letters  exivessing  regret 
at  the  discontinuance  of  our  psper;  and  in  some  of  than 
tbe  writers  have  hinted  pretty  strongly  that  we  bare  done 
the  public  a  wrong  in  so  doing.     As  we  cannot  well  an- 
swer all  letters  of  this  character  without  eneroachiagtoo 
much  upon  our  other  labors,  and  as  we  have  no  dosbt 
that  all  who  thus  address  us  will  become  sobacribers  to 
the  Cultivator,  we  beg  leave  in  this  public  mannerto ten- 
der our  acknowleilgmenfs  for  the  manner  in  which  our 
labors  have  been  noticed,  and  to  aissnre  our  friends  that 
we  duly  appreciate  the  many  favors  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  friends  of  agriculture. 

We  trust  that  all  with  whom  we  have  formerly  held  con- 
verse through  llie  columns  of  the  "  Farmer,"  will  continue 
to  take  some  agricultural  paper,  and  it  will  give  ns  great 
pleasure  to  forwauxl  their  names  as  subscribers  to  the 
Cultivator.  We  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  believe  that 
those  who  have  during  the  severaf  years  that  tbe  "  F^- 
mer"  has  been  published,  been  its  constant  patrons  and 
renders,  will,  now  that  it  is  united  with  another,  and  we 
hope  more  valuable  journal,  forego  the  advantages  of  ai;- 
ricuUural  reading,  or  be  deprived  of  iotercourae  with 
their  brother  farmers  through  the  agricultural  press. 

COMSTOCK  &  JOHSZOJf' 

Intempekancs. — We  have  received  a  well  writtra 

article  on  this  .sul^jeot,  by  «« A  Fanner's  HVs,"  whkb. 

witli  the  present  press  of  msttcrs  relating  more  parties- 

larly  to  the  ot^octs  of  oor  paper,  it  will  be  imposaibie 

ifor  us  to  publiah. 
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OOR  PLATS 


DffPROYED  SHORT  HORNED  COW,  «•'  RED  LADY.>> 

Red  Ladt,  the  property  of  James  Lxnox,  JBtq.,  of 
Kew-Yorkj  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  New- York 
8tAte  Agriculturml  Society  for  the  best  cow  exhibited  at 
their  show  at  Pou^hkeepste,  Sept.  1844.  She  also  re- 
eeired  the  first  prise  at  the  Dutchess  County  Society's 
Show  in  1843.  Red  Lady  was  calved  in  1834,  and  bred 
by  J.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  of  Burleigh,  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  imported  by  Mr.  Lenox  in  1840.  Her  pedigree  is 
as  follows: 

•*  Red  Lady,  by  Hubback,  2142.  Dam  by  Don  Juan, 
1923.  Grand  Dam  and  G.  D.  Dam,  by  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
balls.  The  two  latter  names  are  not  registered,  but  the 
stock  has  been  good  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  from 
thia  herd.  Red  Lady's  ancestors  have  descended."  See 
Herd  Book,  vol.  5,  p.  841. 

Mr.  Lenox  has  at  his  beautiful  place  Netherwood, 
Dutchess  county,  a  small  but  splendid  herd  of  improved 
Short  Homed  Cattle,  consisting  of  imported  animals  and 
IheLr  progeny.  In  1840,  he  imported  two  cows,  Red  La- 
dy sumI  Daffodil,  the  latter  in  calf  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas  Fair&x  (5]96)^in  1841,  the  splendid  white  buU 
K'vkg  Charles  2d,  r4154)  exhibited  at  the  late  State  ITair, 
and  of  which  we  snail  hereafter  give  a  portrait.  In  1843 
Mr.  L.  iraporletl  another  cow  <'  Gayly,"  in  calf  by  Lord 
Henry  Fdrfax,  (6145.)  In  the  produce  of  these  importa* 
tion^  Mr.  L.  has  a  beautiful  lot  of  young  animals  of 
great  excellence.  For  pe<Ilgrce  of  Daffodil,  see  Herd 
Book,  Tol.  5,  p.  231— for  that  of  Gayly,  p.  425,  do. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 


fjf  presenting  yon  tlie  first  number  of  a  new  vol- 
ume, we  have  great  pleasure  in  tendering  you  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  and  at  the  same  time  invi- 
ting your  attention  to  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  paper  worthy  of  the  occasion.  By  the 
eontinued  liberality  of  our  correspondents,  to  whom  we 
and  the  public  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  interest  and 
spirit  imparted  to  our  pages,  and  whose  labors  have  given 
it  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind,  we  are  enabled  this 
month  to  present  our  readers  with.communicatioos  of 
unusual  interest  to  every  section  of  our  extended  countrj", 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  "  sunny  south."  In  the 
way  of  embellishment  also,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  something  new  and  beautiful,  in  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lccox's  very  superior  cow,  "  Rsd  Lady,^^  engnv^ 
ed  on  steel  in  a  style  altogether  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  issued  in  this  country,  and  equalling 
the  beautiful  plates  of  the  London  Farmer*s  Magazine. 
Though  this  plate  is  issued  at  an  expense  of  over  $200, 
it  Is  our  intention,  should  our  circulation  the  present  year 
wmrrant  it,  to  follow  it  with  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Indeed  no  efforts  or  expense  will  be  spared  on  our 
part,  to  sustain  and  increase  the  interest  of  our  pages 
each  fliaoeeeding  year.  In  return  for  these  exertions  to 
please,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  our  friends,  and  the  frienils 
of  agrteultnral  improvement  generally,  that  fhey  will  aid 
us  by  their  efforts  and  influence,  in  extending  the  cir- 
eulatioo  of  *<.The  Ccltivatoii?"  The  invitation  to  act 
as  Airents,  is  extemleil  to  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
may  deem  our  journal  worthy  of  this  mark  of  his  favor. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  clubbing  together,  the  cost  of  the 
pftper,  postage  and  all,  will  be  less  than  one  dollar  a  year, 
aad  we  would  suggest  to  such  gentlemen  ss  may  be  dis- 
posed to  aid  us  in  th  is  way,  the  example  afforded  by  several 
of  oar  frimids  last  year,  who  adopted  the  course  mention- 
ed la  the  following  extract  of  a  letter: 

•*  le  evderto  obrlftte  any  objection  to  th«  priee  of  the  aubccrlptfoiif  I 
dlwIilBd  the  #10  Ibr  fifteen  copieik  Into  AftaeD  Mita,  and  ineeeiTed  of 
etch  enhicriber  his  proportioD  of  tite  §10 ;  antl  ia  this  «r»y  I  uooa  ob- 
ed  the  ftAoen  nMcribere,  lor  which  I  send  jou  berewlih  9 10.  If 
fcteiida  of  •^rieoltaral  fmirroveinent  genoralj,  woold  adopt  this 
me,  1  think  your  sabsertpnon  might  Msily  be  doubled  or  trebled, 
am  fhers  an  few  netf  hbortKXxb  where  a  club  of  sereo  or  flfieen  sob- 
uliht  not  be  obtained,  wtth  but  little  trouble,  as  in  this  way 
r  and  postage  would  eoai  leas  than  a  dollar." 

writer  of  this  letter,  by  adopting  this  course,  pro- 
oirer  AAy  subscribers  to  our  last  toL  in  a  plaee 
we  had  aerer  before  ha4  a  dOMii*    flereral  other 


agents  who  adopted  this  pkin,  were  equally  successful. 
To  any  person  disposed  to  act  as  Agent,  we  shall  with 
pleasure  send  such  number  of  extra  copies  as  they  may 
order,  that  they  may  have  copies  on  hand  to  deliver  to 
those  who  become  subscribers. 


CONDEN'SED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ji 


Mexiito  Shxxp  of  Col.  Rakdaix  and  Hok.  Wv. 
Jaxvis. — We  hare  a  letter  from  Col.  Randall,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pedigrees  of  such  of  his  sheep  as  have  de- 
scended from  the  flock  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jabtm.  In  the 
commnnicatioB  of  Col.  R.  ia  our  last  No.  he  gave  no  de- 
tailed statement  in  relation  to  thia  portion  of  his  flock, 
supposing  it  would  be  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  had  preserved  a  portion  of  the  merinoes  originally 
imported  by  him,  free  from  all  alien  admixture.  **  Find- 
ing myself  mistaken  in  this  supposition,"  says  Col.  R. 
« I  addressed  the  following  inquiry  to  Mr.  Jarris  ;->IiaTe 
you  a  flock  of  merinos,  which  you  knov)  to  be  the  pure 
blooded  descendants  of  your  early  importations?''  In 
reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  Jarvis  details  minutely  the 
course  he  has  pursued  in  the  management  aad  care  of  his 
flocks.  We  make  but  a  brief  extract-^all,  certainly, 
that  can  be  necessary  to  establish  the  fiust  that  he  has  kept 
a  portion  of  his  flock  ss  free  from  all  foreign  admixtare 
as  at  the  time  of  their  importation.  Mr.  Janris  says:-^ 
<'  In  May,  1826,  I  purchased  52  or  63  at  the  sale  ia 
Brighton,  Mass.,  of  the  large  importation  ,of  Saxony 
sheep  by  Messrs,.  Searle  of  Boston;  and  the  following 
autumn  I  selected  and  separated  one  hundred  Merino  ewes 
from  my  flock,  and  the  rest  I  eromed  with  Saxony  bucks. 
Those  hundred  merinos  and  their  descendants  I  have  al- 
ways been  careful  to  keep  by  themselves,  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  have  been  very  particular  ia  the  choice 
of  pure  blood  Merino  bneks  to  put  to  them  for  breed- 
ing." Col.  Jarvis  farther  sayB>— "  My  flock  consists  oC 
about  a  thousand  sheep  of  all  kinds,  of  which  there  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty  merinos,  the  pure  blooded  descen- 
dants of  those  I  purchased  in  Spain  in  1809  and  *10,  aad 
exported  from  Lisbon ;  about  one  hundred  full  blood  Sax- 
ons; and  the  remainder  are  eromed  between  Saxony  aad 
Merino.  The  fleeces  of  the  latter,  from  the  attentioa  I 
have  paid  to  the  selectioa  of  bucks,  (as  before  mention- 
ed) are  much  heavier  than  in  1832.  The  average  of  the 
three  kinds,  taken  together,  is  now  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  3  lbs. 
4  oz.  per  head.*' 

Ir.r  lOATXoN,  &c. — ^We  make  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  P.  A..  Reading,  Esq.  of  Philadelk>hia  >— «  The 
application  of  manure  and  the  best  rotatibn  of  crops,!  deem 
to  be  at  this  time  a  question  of  great  importance  to  our 
farming  interest.  Next  in  order  of  importance,  is  the 
sutyject  of  Ixkxoatxon,  as  practicable  to  the  system  of 
(arming  in  the  United  States,  under  the  system  of  rota- 
tion in  crops,  when  each  fleld  becomes  tl^e  meadow  ia 
turn,  and  when  the  locality  is  such  as  to  render  a  small 
stream  or  spring  available  for  such  purposes.  The  time 
when,  and  how  long  a  period  should  the  water  be  tomed 
on,  in  order  that  the  coming  crop  of  grass  may  receive 
the  most  beneflt.  All  these  things,  and  nfany  more,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  discussed  ia  the  Cultivator." 

Fabmxxs'  TaovBLES. — ^We  hare  received  a  coaamu- 
nication  treating  of  the  peculiar  evils  to  which  the  form- 
er in  this  country  is  subjected,  and  pointing  out  for  some 
of  them  a  remedy,  signed  «  A  Farmer  of  WxsTBaN 
N£W-YoRX."  The  writer  thinks  there  is  <<ao  class  in 
the  community  which  are  so  poorly  paid  for  their  labor, 
as  farmers;  many  of  whom,"  he  mys,  « like  the  water- 
man who  is  rowing  against  the  current,  instead  of  ma- 
king headway,  are  actually  beating  down  stream."— 
Among  the  evils  and  hardships  with  which  the  farmer 
has  to  contend,  he  enumerates  the  smut,  rust  and  fly^  ia 
grain — weeds— the  rot  in  the  potatoe— low  prices  of  pro- 
duce— high  price  of  labor  in  proportioa  to  the  price  of 
produce— emigration  to  the  west — ^indebtedness—Jiigh 
rates  of  taxes,  Aus.  Aus.  He  thinks  farmers  »  rua  ia  debl 
at  the  stores  for  many  thhigs  they  might  do  without"— 
that  they  «  have  too  much  aped  the  fiishlons  of  the  preud 
and  vain— have  gone  beyond  their  means  for  fiae  carria- 
ges, elegaat  dwelliags,  costly  fiiraiture  and  apparel." 
This,  he  says,  they  *'  were  drawa  iato  ia  times  whea 
i^eenUtion  na  high»  aad  produce  bfooght  mopauom  pel* 
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e«i."  Ha  thinks  farmers  permit  (hemselyes  to  be  ruled 
too  much  in  pecuniary  and  political  matters  by  a  class  of 
men  whose  interest  it  is  to  '<  keep  down  tbe  price  of  ev- 
ery thing  they  consume,"  and  that  as  long  as  farmers  con- 
tinue to  be  «  ruled  and  trodden  down  by  them,  they  me- 
rit the  appellation  of  <foug4/aM«."  He  thinks  the  press- 
es and  the  banks  are  too  much  controlled  by  the  class  Just 
jaenlipnedy  and  oSlenres  that  "  if  a  farmer  has  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  in  debt,  and  wants  the  loan  of  a  lit- 
tle money  to  save  his  property  from  being  saeriAeed,  he 
cannot  obtain  a  dollar,  thongh  he  presents  a  note  cndor- 
Md  by  the  best  men  in  his  county ;  while  at  the  same  time 
if  ■  speculator  wants  money  to  bid  off  that  same  individ- 
nal's  property,  he  can  get  from  the  bank  as  moch  ss  he 
wants."  Unless  there  is  an  end  put  to  this  state  of  things, 
he  aays  it  is  his  <<  honest  conviction  that  the  time  is  not 
Itf  distant,  when  all  the  real  estate  will  be  owned  by  the 
wealthy  land  holden^  and  the  present  owners  and  their 
pcfterity  will  be  only  tenants  and  serfs."  He  proposes  as 
a  remedy  for  these  tnmbleSy  the  adoption  of  what  he  cells 
**  Ms  /u-msr'f  syjlsm,"  the  outlines  of  which  he  gives  as 
follows:— « Let  every  fiumer  provide  himself  with  a 
store-house  or  granary,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain 
the  proiluets  of  his  &rm,  and  there  secure  them  with  bolts 
and  bars,  until  he  can  obtain  fair  prices  for  them,  tict 
there  be  an  understanding  among  the  fiurmers  generally, 
duoughoot  the  country,  and  let  them  regulate  their  own 
prices.  Let  them  establish  n$wipapf9  at  different  points, 
which  shall  advocate  the  ikrmer^  cause,  and  let  them  be 
liberally  sustained.  Let  lecturers  be  appointed  to  go 
thiougfa  the  country,  and  arouse  the  energies  of  the  farm- 
ing population  on  subjects  connecte4i  with  agriculture  and 
ilieir  interests.**  <<  We  do  not,"  says  our  correspondent, 
**  wish  to  monopolise  or  tyrannize  over  other  classes  of 
the  community;  all  we  ask,  is  a  fair  compensation  for 
our  labor,  and  to  be  raised  to  our  proper  sphere  in  the 
stale  of  being.  We  do  not  want  to  be  conflnetl  to  unre- 
mitting toil,  like  a  Russian  serf,  or  a  galley  slave.  We 
want  some  leisure  to  read  and  reflect,  as  intelligence  is 
the  life  of  liberty ;  and  general  information  among  all 
elaases.  is  indispensable  to  qualify  them  for  the  difcbarge 
0#  the  important  duties  of  citizens  of  this  republic." 

'  P&oriTABLX  Apple  Trek.— We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Inoalsbb,  of  South  Hartford,  in  this  state,  that  Mr.  Seth 
Cooley  of  that  town,  gathered  forty  bushels  of  greening 
apples,  of  a  superior  quality,  from  a  single  tr^^o  the  past 
season^  worth  from  44  to  50  cents  a  bushel  un  the  pre- 
mises. The  tree  was  situated  in  rather  a  north-western 
exposure — loil,  a  deep  loose  gravel,  well  manured. 
"  There  is  many  a  two  acre  lot  in  this  town,"  says  our 
infbrmant,  **  that  yields  less  profit  than  the  thiee  square 
rods  occupied  by  this  tree." 

Rapid  FATTSKUva  or  a  Pio.—- W.  R.  Crilkey,  Esq.  of 
Windsor,  vt.,  informs  us  that  «Mr.  T.  B.  Otis,  of  that 
plaocy  bought  a  pig,  April  24th,  1844^-weight  9|  lbs*, 
(■aid  to  be  five  weeks  old.)  Ho  killed  the  same  on  the 
18th  of  Nov.  It  weii^ed,  dressed,  350  lbs. ;  making  an 
.  increase  of  fork,  deducting  the  weight  of  the  pig  when 
bought,  340|  lbs.  in  208  days,  it  beiqg  1  lb.  10  oz.  per 
day.  Blood  not  known.  Feed,  slops  from  the  house, 
and  con  meal.    Beat  this  who  can." 

Tobacco  for  OLANDEKS.-.-In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  Bfr.  Clark,  (vol.  I.,  p.  336,)  Mr.  Coox  of  Demopolis, 
(Ala.,)  mys — **  I  regret  to  state  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 
give  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  specific  di- 
rections as  to  quantity  or  manner  of  giving,  as  I  have  to 
rely  on  impressions  alone,  long  since  made  on  my  mind, 
and  that  too,  but  occasionally  spoken  of.  The  impres- 
sion ii,  the  quantity  giren  was  considerable,  and  once  a 
day  for  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  days,  and  given  in  the 
eoBunon  form  of  a  drench.  My  impressions'as  to  quan- 
tity, strength,  &c.,  result  from  what  I  have  distinct  re- 
collection of  hearing  my  father  say  in  relation  to  the 
case,  that  he  treated  him  as  a  dead  horse;  having  at  the 
time,  no  thought  of  a  cure;  he  gave  something  else  at 
the  time,  but  always  spoke  of  tobacco,  in  his  opinion,  as 
the  sole  agent  in  the  cure.  The  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  horse  I  think  was  purely  southern,  com  and  fodder, 
running  on  a  poor  gntn  pasture.'' 

Tobacco  fob  COKsvMPTzoif,— Mr.  Cook  fkrther  says«- 


"  I  would  submit  it  as  a  matter  worthy  of  seriom  iaqoi. 
ry,  whether  an  habitual  tobacco  cheneror  smoker,  has 
ever  been  known  to  die  of  pulmonary  consumption." 

Apples  without  Seed  ob  Cobe. — ^Mr.  O.  W.  Own 
of  Buffelo,  says — « I  find  in  a  late  number  of  tbe  CuItiTa^ 
tor,  an  article  on  the  absurdity  of  the  existence  of  apple 
or  pear  trees  bearing  fruit  without  seeds  or  core.  WDl 
you  please  to  state  fo  your  readers  that  the  fruit  eas  be 
produced  perfectly  free  of  seed  or  core,  by  the  following 
process:  Where  the  tree  is  snfliciently  young  to  admit  of 
bending  or  twisting  without  breaking,  take  the  extreme 
top  of  a  limb,  or  small  tree,  and  bring  it  to  the  earth,  bs- 
ry  it,  and  when  it  shall  have  taken  root,  cut  off  the  other 
end  of  the  limb  or  tree,  and  you  will  have  thus  revencd 
the  order  of  things,  the  body  or  heavy  part  of  tbe  limb 
being  uppermost.  New  limbs,  leaves  and  blossoms,  wHl 
put  forth  in  due  season,  and  the  fruit  will  be  free  of  seeds 
or  core.  The  process  was  made  known  to  me  by  a  ^• 
tleman  belonging  to  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  presentinf^  me 
with  a  specimen  of  the  above  fruit,  which  be  raised  ss 
stated.  I  was  also  told  that  this  transformation  could  not 
be  produced  in  other  than  the  apple  or  pear  fruit.'* 

INQUIRIES. 

NiOHT  Soil. — «  Franklin"  is  referred  to  pp.  174, 266 
and  38],  of  our  last  vol.  for  an  answer  to  his  iaipiiry  ss 
to  the  best  mode  of  using  this  valuable  msnnre. 

Steeping  Seeds. — The  same  oorresp<»dent  will  find 
the  information  he  asks  for,  on  this  subject,  in  the  com- 
munication of  Dr.  Smith,  p.  28 1  of  our  last  vol.,  where 
it  is  given  in  a  more  simple  form  than  in  any  other  pa- 
per, which  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  Tbe  other  ssat- 
ters  in  Franklin-s  letter  shall  be  attended  to  hercarter. 

Cayuga  Bf aeshes. — In  reference  to  the  ioqoiry  of 
Mr.  Jason  Smith  of  Tyre,  relative  to  the  quality  of  the 
muck  from  the  Cayuga  marshes,  &c.,  we  reply  that  we 
have  conversed  with  Prof.  Emikons,  and  also  with  Prof. 
Hall,  on  the  subject.  They  both  agree  ia  the  opinion 
that  these  marshes  would  become  very  prodoctire,  if 
they  could  be  drained.  If  Mr.  Smith  wiU  send  a  sample 
of  the  muck.  Prof.  Emmons  will  make  an  analytis  of  it 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  send  in  connexion  with  it,a 
specimen  of  the  marl  which  it  is  understood  is  to  be 
found  below  the  muck.  A  few  pounds  of  each  will  as- 
swer  the  purpose. 

Locust  Trees — A  writer  with  the  signature  <<  M.,»  ia 
the  Providence  Transcript,  inquires  of  us  whether  (he 
locust  intt  when  set  in  wooil  lots,  &c.,  as  mentioned  in 
an  article  in  our  Nov.  number,  escapes  the  attack  of  the 
borer.  To  which  we  reply,  that  in  western  New-York, 
and  we  believe  in  the  west  generally,  the  ravages  of  the 
bbrer  are  mostly  confined  to  locusts  which  are  cultivat»l 
by  themselves,  or  such  as  stand  singly,  in  rows,  or  small 
clumps;  and  we  have  generally  noticed  that  those  were 
most  attacked,  which  stand  in  villages  or  towns.  We 
know  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Ohio, 
though  in  the  countr)'  or  in  forests,  the  tree  is  entire]/ 
free  from  the  insect.  Why  the  borer  should  confine  it- 
self in  this  manner  to  trees  in  towns  or  open  grouads,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  No  successful  mode  of  preventing  its 
attacks,  has  yet  been  discovered,  so  &r  as  we  have  leaned. 

Melons. — A  correspondent,  *<  W.''  at  Troy,  inqaiies 
whether  there  is  a  species  or  variety  of  the  Mosk-neloo, 
adapted  to  this  climate,  called  *<  pomsgrenefs'*— 4Uk1  also 
if  citron  melons  are  valuable  for  amy  other  purpose  tlma 
preserving.  We  do  not  know  of  any  melon  by  tbeasme 
of  iiomegranate — ^If  any  of  our  subscribers  know  sochan 
one,  we  would  thank  them  to  inform  us.  The  common 
citron  melon,  of  the  water-melon  tribe,  is  not,  that  we 
are  aware,  useful  for  anything  but  making  sweet-mnlB; 
but  we  have  seen  a  fruit  of  the  mtrs^-melon  tribe  ealled 
a  citron,  which  is  very  good  to  eat.  There  is  an  iocon- 
sistency  in  giving  the  same  name  to  two  fruits  of  difltocnt 
species,  and  so  opposite  in  their  qualities. 

iNquiRT.-^We  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  oar  cor- 
respondents will  answer  the  following  inquiry,  propose<l 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Powell,  of  MarshaU,  MiehigaB.    »Oaf 
opening  lands,  which  are  a  rich  gravel  loan,  aad  are  s^ 
ImirabUf  adaptid  to  tKe  grovth  of  vh$ot  ond  othtr  gr^ 
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wUl  not  raiie  more  than  hd^  a  crop  of  ernn;  notwith- 
ftanduif ,  clover  and  timothy  are  very  tenacious  and  next 
to  impoasible  to  remove  from  the  ]and»  after  becoming 
ooee  well  toded.  Whatj*in  your  opinion^  would  be  th^ 
proper  course  of  treatment,  to  make  them  yield  a  good 
tmrden  of  %nM  V* 


CARE  OF  ANIMALS  IN  WINTER. 


In  tlM  wcitern  aection  •f  the  couitry,  where  large 
hflnk  ar«  ke|»C»  thelteruig  and  feeding  under  cover  it 
aHnn^ffi  with  more  inoooveaieBCe;  but  we  are  tatiiAed 
that  tb«  extentioo  of  the  pnietice  even  there,  ^wou Id  be 
fbilowed  by  advantages  more  than  oounterbalancing  the 
treoblet  "niere  is  a  great  diiftrenp^  in  (he  management 
off  ftmenkla  that  reg ion-*the  contrfist  between  good  ami 
bttl  fivmiag  boiaf  as  iteikingl  j  shown  there  as  any  where 
ilso  tint  it  is.olUn  the  case  thai  the  Steele  ia permitted  to 
raiise  at  will  over  the  whole  Ihrm.  The  Ion  which  is 
firOM  fb«  WMt«  of  foo4  the  injury  done  to  the 


In  the  oold  ellmale  of  the  northern  section  of  our 
eouitry,  baildiags,  off  some  kind,  are  required  for  shel- 
ttfing  all  domestic  animals,  and  in  general  we  think  all 
Aoold  be  fed  under  cover,  or  in  yards  attached  to  bams 
and  shods.  TiMre  is  much  less  waste  in  this  way, 
and  the  animals  are  much  more  quiet  and  oomibrtable 
ftan  wken  the  food  is  thrown  out  in  the  dirt,  and  they  are 
forecd  to  eat  under  the  exposure  of  wind  and  storm.  In 
(by,  eold  weather,  when  the  air  is  still,  sheep  may  be 
SOI— f ties  tbddered  on  clean,  hard  snow  to  good  advan- 
tage— they  will  e«t  Ibdder  here  which  they  would  reiViae 
any  where  else.  But  ic  is  only  in  dry  weather  that  they 
ean  be  fed  in  this  way-*«s  soon  as  the  snow  softens,  or 
the  wealher  becomes  moiri,  (hey  will  not  eat  their  fodder 
eleas,  oat  of  doors,  and  they  must  be  fed  from  raeks  or 
iBsafpers  in  the  house.  Sheep  do  not  like  «ra^ — they  al- 
waye  prefer  to  keep  both  their  food  and  their  bodies  d^. 

LsLige  flocks  off  sheep  should  be  divided,  putting  the 
bucks  end  wethers  together,  the  ewes  in  another  lot,  and 
the  lembe  and  weak  sheep  in  another*  Subdivisions  of 
theee  may  1m  necessary,  Ibr  too  many  must  not  be  kept 
togeCher.  Some  very  good  sheep-farmers  think  not  more 
than  a  hundred  should  be  allowed  to  run  together— otheis 
allow  aaore— but  much  depends  on  the  room  given  them, 
(he  fiKilities  for  feeding,  sheltering,  kc.  A  ko$pUal 
should  lie  provided— -self-interest,  as  well  as  humanity, 
demand  it — and  attention  to  the  sick  and  feeble  will  be 
well  repaid.  A  little  nursing  at  the  proper  time  often 
has  ssMh  a  magical  eifect  on  the  invalid,  that  he  comes 
out  in  tlw  spring  as  brisk  and  hale  as  the  best  of  the  flock 
—a  ■Bocfa  more  gratifying  sight,  truly,  than  to  see  his 
csicaas  liangiog  on  a  tree  for  the  crows  to  pick. 

If  it  is  dcsigaod  to  raise  early  lambs  for  market,  the 
swee  should  be  at  once  provided  with  warm,  dry  shelter, 
sad  fed  witb  a  little  grain,  and  some  roots,  such  as  pota- 
toes^ Anmeps,  or  beets.  This  will  ensure  a  strong,  heal- 
thy la»b»  with  plenty  of  milk  to  feed  him. 

Cofcl  weather  ^ves  cattle  and  other  stock  sharp  appe- 
and  thif  is  (he  best  time  in  the  winter  to  feed  out 
fodder.  Give  it  to  the  stock  in  small  quantities  at  a 
repleniabing  the  mangers  as  often  as  they  are  clean- 
ed, tiU  the  animals  get  their  fill.  It  is  not  good  policy 
lo  Bite  sitffk  tow9  cat  too  much  poor  fodder— it  had  bet- 
ter be  fed  inoetly  to  the  young  cattle  such  as  steers  ami 
two-year-old  heifers. 

Comriderable  advantage  is  sometimes  derived  from  cut- 
ting fodder  with  a  machine.  Clover  hay  and  stmw,  cut 
flne  and  mixed  together,  may  be  fed  in  this  way  with- 
out waste.  Gam-fodder,  if  the  stalks  are  small  and  well 
cved,  will  all  be  eaten  if  it  is  cut  pretty  fine.  But  it  is 
aot  so  with  forgs  stalks,  which  are  very  coarse  and  fib- 
loos,  and  the  sap  of  which  becomes  sottr  before  they  can 
be  cured  raffltt  will  not  eat  such  much  sooner  than  they 
would  eat  Qieir  hooft.  It  is  of  but  litUe  use  to  cut  stufi" 
for  cattle  to  eat  which  is  absolutely  n/i^BotabU^  It  is  true 
font  f»Sr****  will  sometimes  rc;Ject  long  fodder  which  is 
realty  imlricion%  and  which  would  be  eaten  if  passed 
Ihroagh  a  cotter;  but  the  idea  shool^l  never  be  taken 
fhms  thisi,  that  cutting  substances  which  are  little  else 
woody  fibre,  will  convert  them  into  proper  food  for 


Und  by  the  treading  of  the  cattle  when  it  is  wet  and  sof^ 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  great  waste  of  flesh  in  the 
animals,  is  incalculable.  The  practice  of  feeiUng  ca^e 
almost  entirely  on  corn-fodder,  which  in  that  country  is 
very  long  and  coarse,  is  quite  an  obstacle  to  barn  or  yard 
feeding;  but  where  this  camiot  be  adopted,  the  stock 
should  be  fed  on  dry  lands,  with,  if  possible,  a  strojiig, 
blue-grass  sod,  and  by  all  means  sheltered  from  the  bleak 
and  cutting  winds,  by  a  forest  or  belt  of  trees. 


IMPROVEBIENT  OF  FARMS. 


\ 


Trs  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  awarded  the  first 
premium  for  the  best  managed  farm  to  Olivtf  C.  Rogers, 
of  Wobum.  It  appears  from  the  account  ^vea  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Nahnm  Hardy,  Esq.,  appoint- 
ed to  examine  (krms,  that  when  Mr.  Rogers  came  into 
possessioD  of  his  farm,  about  seven  years  ago,  it  Was 
much  out  of  order— the  fields  were  unproductive^  and  in 
many  places  so  wet  that  they  could  not  be  plowed 'in 
spring  early  enough  fw  planting.  He  dug^  deep  ditches 
to  drain  the  land,  stoned  them  up,  and  covered  over  witB 
flat  stones — leaving  the  covering  from  sixteen  to  eight- 
een inches  below  the  suHace.  He  has  dug,  stoned,  and 
covered  over  360  rods  of  these  <<  blind"  ditches.  The 
committee  say — <'  (he  crops  speak  well  for  the  improve- 
ments in  these  fields."  In  most  of  this  swampy  land, 
there  if  a  hard  subsoil,  in  others  a  deep  mud.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  reclaimed  within  seven  years,  more  than  fbrty  acres, 
which  was  very  rough  and  unproductive,  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  farm.  He  hsA  also  built  morethaanine 
hundred  rods  of  stone  wall,  sixty  rods  of  which  is  heavy 
faced  wall,  <'  beautifully  pointed  with  cement.^'  He  haa  . 
made  various  improvements  In  his  buildings,  and  tlie ' 
committee  add,  '<  has  constructed  a  good  cellar  under  his 
barn  for  the  manufacture  of  compost  manure,  beingf 
convinced  that  no  good  farmer  should  be  without  one.'' 
Besides  these  improvements,  Mr.  Rogers  has  set  out 
peach  and  apple  orchards,  and  has  carried  from  his  fields 
and  buried  in  low  places  and  mud  holes,  about  two  thou- 
sand loads  of  stone,  within  the  seven  years. 

Compost  Maxino.— -The  same  committee  which 
made  the  above  award,  made  a  report  in  relation  to  the 
manufacture  of  compost  manures.  They  mention  that 
one  of  the  competitors,  Mr.  Fay  of  Marlborough,  bums 
hussocks  from  bog  meadows,  and  mixes  the  ashes  with 
loam  and  tMun-yaxd  manure.  Another  m^,  Mr.  ChaiBn, 
of  Acton,  Is  in  the  habit,  every  morning  in  summer, 
of  throwing  a  mixture  of  sand  and  muck,  over  the  ma- 
nure dropped  by  t^e  cattle  the  preceding  night. 

Mr.  Moore,  to  whom  the  oommlttee  awarded  the  pre* 
minm  for  the  best  mode  of  manufacturing  composts^  sta- 
ted that  his  attention  was  first  particulariy  called  to  this 
subject  about  five  years  sihce.  About  that  time  he  built 
a  banij  80  by  40  feet,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole  off 
it,  and  began  making  compost.  He  keeps  seven  cows, 
one  bull,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  horses,  which  kre 
tied  up  in  the  bam  every  night  to  wve  the  manure.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  he  winters  from  twenty  to  twenty* 
flve  head  of  young  and  fat  cattle.  He  keeps  hogs  is  his 
bam  cellar.  The  method  which  he  prefers,  is,  to  keep 
always  at  hand  plenty  of  good  loam  and  peat  mud,  bc»th 
in  the  cellar  and  bam-yard.  This  is  placed  in  the  cellar 
under  (he  holes  where  the  manure  from  the  cattle  is  put 
down,  and  after  remaining  there  about  a  week,  it  is 
spread  over  the  hog-sties  m  (he  cellar,  which  are  80-foet 
long  by  24  feet  wide.  Before  spreading  the  loam  or 
mud,  com  is  sown  over  it,  which  induces  the  hogv  to 
root  and  turn  the  whole  over.  Mr.  Moore  thinks  the 
urine  of  cattle  is  as  valuable,  when  properly  applied,  as 
(heir  dung.  He  thinks  urine  of  so  much  consequence 
that  he  places  barrels  in  his  sheds  to  receive  that  from 
the  house,  which  is  afterwards  emptied  on  the  mannre 
heaps.  Plank  (roughs,  set  on  runners,  ace  placed  under 
the  privies,  and  when  they  are  partly  full,  are  drawn 
away  and  mixed  with  loam  and  mud. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  suggest  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  going  to  France  for  poudrette,  or  to  the  Pa- 
cific for  gnano,  as  fiurmers  can  manufacture  thesct  <^ 
their  equivalents,  at  less  (han  half  (he  cost  of.  impojia* 

tiOQ* 
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INQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

A  correspondent  makef  the  following  inquiries: — 
"  Awuming  that  a  proper  soil  has  been  selected,  acconU 
iDg  to  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  Cultivator,  1844,  p.  37,  on 
which  to  raise  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  quince,  I  would  inquire, 

1st.  What  is  a  g^od  method  of 'preserving  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  seeds  for  planting  7 

2d.  MThat  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  7 

3d.  "Aie  proper  depth  for  covering  7 

4th.  How  near  each  other  may  trees  stand  until  bud- 
ded, or  grafted  7 

5th.  Smallest  size  proper  for  budding  or  grafting  7 

6tfa.  Do  any  of  the  above  varieties  ordinarily  require 
protection  in  winter  7 

7th.  If  after  suitable  care  in  the  selection  of  the  hardi- 
est buds  for  insertion,  any  fail,  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  stocks  next  season  7 

8th.  ir  any  of  those  failing  are  cut  or  headed  down, 
when  shall  it  be  done  ? — that  is  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  the  tree  and  season  of  the  year  7 

9th.  Proper  time  for  transplanting  seetllings  7 

lOth.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  tap  root  7" 

Answers. 

1.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  seeds  of  fruit  trees,  h 
to  mix  them  with  pure  or  clean  sand,  as  this  prevents 
their  drying  if  it  is  kept  moist,  and  also  prevents  their 
moulding  or  fermenting,  which  often  takes  place  when 
moist  seed  lie  some  time  in  actual  contact  witli  each  oth- 
er. The  seeds  of  stone  fruit  should  not  become  much 
dried  internally — the  outside  should  only  be  exposed 
long  enough  to  the  air  to  evaporate  external  moisture 
and  prevent  moulding,  when  they  should  be  packed  in 
sand. 

2.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  autumn  and  spring.  If 
tfaey  are  well  packed  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  su  that 
their  external  coats  may  be  split  with  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, spring  is  as  good  as  autumn,  and  sometimes  better, 
as  the  seeds  if  planted  in  autumn  are  sometimes  destroyed 
by  mice  or  otherwise,  from  which  they  are  more  easily 
protected  if  remaining  in  a  mass,  unplanted,  till  spring. 

3.  The  depth  of  covering,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
■eeds  must  be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  seeds, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Small  seeds,  as  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  may  be  an  inch  or  less  deep  in  a  heavy  soil, 
and  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  deep  in  a  very  light  soil. 
Peach  stones,  (which,  if  uncracked,  come  up  mostly  the 
second  year  from  planting,)  may  be  from  two  to  four 
inches  deep,  varying  with  the  soil,  and  cherries  and 
plums,  one  or  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 

4.  Where  land  is  plenty,  and  trees  scarce,  they  may 
gtand  nearer  than  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Before 
buddmg  or  grafting,  as  well  as  afterwards,  they  will  grow 
faster  and  make  finer  trees,  if  not  crowded  in  the  row%. 
If  not  budded  or  grafted  till  the  second  year,  they  may 
stand  an  inch  or  two  apart,  to  be  set  out  to  six  or  eight 
inches  or  more  after  the  first  season's  growth ;  but  if  bud- 
ded the  first  summer  or  grafted  the  next  spring,  they 
should  be  six  inches  apart  at  first.  The  rows,  if  only 
hoed  between,  may  be  one  to  two  feet  apart  the  first  sea- 
800}  if  plowed,  they  should  be  three  or  four  feet  aparL 

5.  The  smallest  size  of  the  stock  for  budding  must  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  shoots  whence  the  buds 
are  taken.  Buds  fh>m  very  large  shoots  cannot  be  well 
inserted  into  stocks  smaller  than  themselves.  As  a  gen- 
enl  rule,  however,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  a 
▼ery  good  size  for  budding.  For  root  (whip)  gcafUng, 
trees  may  be  one-quarfer  of  an  Inch  in  diameter.  For 
eleft-graining,  they  are  convenient,  if  from  three-quar- 
ten  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

6.  The  above  named  kinds  of  fruit  are  generally  hardy 
throughout  the  northern  States,  except  the  peach.  Some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  Utter,  especially  of  the  earliest,  are 
tender.  The  best  protection  in  winter,  is  to  plant  them 
on  soils  least  liable  to  frost.  In  parts  of  the  country  in- 
elining  to  be  hilly,  other  things  being  equal,  the  hill-tops 
are  best  and  the  vaUeys  worst,  as  the  latter  become  soon- 
est  warmetl  by  the  hot  sun,  and  the  trees  are  driven  for- 
ward earlier  in  spring,  and  continue  to  grow  later  la  au- 


tumn; while  the  shari)er  frosts  to  which  such  vslleyiue 
liable,  still  increase  the  difficult}-.  A  wet  subsoil  is  alio 
detrimental.  Mucky  land,  also,  by  radiating  beat  more 
rapidly,  is  more  liable  to  firsts,  than  dry  compact  loili. 
Deep  lakes,  which  do  not  fiveze  in  winter,  aflbrd^reit 
protection  to  tender  fruits,  by  softening  the  serer«  cold 
of  the  winter's  air.  All  these  things  are  to  be  tiken 
into  consideration  in  setting  out  tender  fhiit  trees. 

7.  When  buds  fail,  the  stocks  may  be  le-badded. 
Peach  stocks,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  that  fresh  and  vigorous  shoots  may  spring  np,  all 
but  the  largest  of  which  from  each  root,  should  be  csie- 
fully  removetU 

8.  The  best  time  for  thus  heading  down,  isesrlyinthe 
spring  of  the  year.  II  should  be  «kMie  when  the  tree  b 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old. 

9.  Seedlings  may  t»e  transplanted  both  io  aprin;  and 
autumn. 

10.  The  tap  root  should  in  all  eases  be  est  off  a  few 
inches  l>elow  the  surface,  so  as  to  throw  cot  ^iiooU 
roots  only. 

Our  correspondent  also  inquires  if  '<  it  ii  a  good  phs 
to  stop  the  growth  of  trees  in  autumn  in  moist  pheeii 
where  frosts  are  expected  7**  We  do  not  undentand  tbii 
question.  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  efibets  of  frosli  on 
tender  trees,  is  to  plant  the  trees  where  the  froati  are 
lesat  severe,  and  where  the  trees,  from  expoaure  to 
winds,  &c.,  and  by  growing  in  a  moderately  fertile  sotli 
will  cease  growing  and  harden  ^eir  wood  early  in  aa- 
tnmn. 

He  also  inquires  if  the  sraidl  crook  in  trees  at  Die  sir- 
faco  of  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the  sprouting  of  tlic 
seeds  before  planting,  will  seriously  affect  the  value  of 
the  tree  7  It  will  not;  especially^  if  m  tiaQsplstttiAg,the 
crook  is  placed  beneath  the  surface. 


WINTER  EVENINGS. 


The  favorable  opportunity  for  reading  snd  study,  af- 
forded by  the  lone  evenings  of  this  season  of  tbe  yeu ,  it 
is  hoped  will  be  duly  improved  by  farmers.  Tbe  aebool 
libraries  which  have  been  provided  in  several  of  tiie 
states,  furnish  to  all  an  excellent  means  of  aoqnirin;  use- 
ful information.  As  the  agriculturists  consUtntetlte  most 
numerous  class  in  comBounity,  we  think  each  of  theie  li- 
braries should  contain  some  books  particularly  applica- 
ble to  their  profession.  It  is  important  that  the  toaer 
should  acquaint  himself,  as  thorongfaly  as  posaible,  with 
the  natural  laws  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  art  by 
which  he  obtains  his  livelihooil;  and  the  morehiapnc- 
tice  is  made  to  conform  to  these  unerring  laws,  tbe  ^* 
er  will  t>e  his  success.  Besides  studying  the  princlplei 
of  his  art,  the  farmer  should  keep  himself  constantly  ad- 
vised of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  ia  erery  de- 
partment of  rural  economy,  which  are  from  time  to  time 
made.  The  readiest,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  medi- 
um of  acquiring  this  information,  is  Aoucvltcsal  Pa- 
PEFS.  They  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  oppoitu- 
nity  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  on  tbe  vsrion  nb- 
jects  of  practical  husbandry.  They  present  in  fiict,  to 
every  farmer  a  medium  for  cofirerttsg  with  the  noit  in- 
telligent and  successfkil  of  those  engaged  in  the  sane  oc- 
cupation, in  aU  parts  o(the  country.  Tbe  views  of  all 
may  be  obtained,  compared,  examined,  and  modified,  to 
suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  indiridaal— an 
opportunity  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  making  s  per- 
sonal visit  to  each  correspondent.  What  an  cztensiTe 
fielti,  for  Distance,  for  this  interchange  of  opinioD,  and  the 
acquirement  of  information,  is  presented  through  the 
medium  of  the  CiTLTiVATom,  with  its  THass  hthdied 
correspondents,  (which  it  actually  had  daring  the  Itit 
volume)  scattered  over  every  state  in  the  Union,  betidei 
several  from  the  Britiah  North  American  Provinces,  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  number  of  regular  contributors  from 
Europ%!  And  fo^  the  sum  of  only  ess  dsSer,  sU  the  va- 
luable knowledge  thus  collected  for  one  year,  is  to  be 
obtained!  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Uiers  is  aai^* 
farmer  in  the  country,  who^  being  foUy  a^sreof  tbein- 
portanoe  of  the  sutdeot,  and  llie  advantages  to  be  thus  de< 
rived,  would  lose  a  momenta  tine  in  becomings  ndiwn 
ber  to  The  Cvltit AToa. 
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PRODUCTS  OP  THE  DAIRY. 


We  tniat  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  ca]finy  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  this  sabject. 
The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  farmers  alone  are  interested,  but  one  which  con- 
cerns •▼erj  individual  almost  without  exception,  in 
whatcrer  section  of  country  they  may  reside,  or  in  what- 
•rer  occupation  (hey  may  be  engag^ed;  for  of  the  entire 
population  of  this  country,  very  few  can  be  found  who 
are  not  either  producers  or  consumers  of  these  articles. 
True,  there  is  occasionally  to  be  found  a  person  who  has 
so  little  taste  lor  good  things  as  not  to  appreciate  the  lux- 
ury of  a  btf  of  good  cheese,  or  the  almost  indispensable 
aeeompaniment  of  every  meal,*  a  nice  ball  of  butter,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  larger  towns,  families  might 
be  ioond  who  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  these  arti- 
cles. The  poor  man  in  the  country,  however  limited  his 
neens^  and  to  whatever  extent  he  may  be  deprived  of 
the  delicacies  and  reflnements  of  life,  nevertheless  l^eeps 
his  cow  and  usually  his  pig  also;  thus  providing  himself 
with  that  which  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  even  the 
wealthy  in  oar  large  cities,  pure  milk  and  good  twut  but- 
Ur,  while  with  the  addition  of  a  little  meal  or  a  few  po- 
tatoes, the  pig  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to  the  more 
nbstantial  provision  of  the  laborer.  No  wonder  then 
thai  that  observing  and  shrewd  writer,  Colman,  should 
descant  so  agreeably  on  the  pleasures  to  the  poor  man, 
of  keeping  his  cow  and  his  pig. 

llie  &riner  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  classes, 
he  can  appropriate  the  choicest  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  dairy  for  his  own  consumption,  thus  ena- 
bliac^  himself  and  family  to  ei^y  the  first  and  best  fruits 
of  honest  fabor,  aml^well  directed  industry  and  skill.  To 
no  branch  of  agriculture  does  this  remark  apply  with 
greater  force  than  to  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  Un- 
&voniUe  circumstances  may  injure  the  quality  of  the  but- 
ter or  cheese  sent  to  market,  but  nothing  need  prevent 
the  farmer  from  partaking  of  the  best  which  the  skill  and 
care  of  the  dairy  woman  can  furnish.  We  design  in  this 
article  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  some  remarks  in  a  future  paper;  when 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  to  farmers  the  importance, 
the  necessity  indeed,  of  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  dairy  products,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  a  very 
great  inerssse  in  the  average  quantity  per  cow  can  pro- 
ilUhly  be  effected.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  great 
defects  which  exist  in  the  qaality  of  much  of  the  butter 
and  dieese  now  maautactared,  ami  the  comparatively 
snail  quantity  from  each  cow  which  is  made  in  many  of 
the  dairies;,  we  are  forced  io  the  conclusion  that  in  few 
biaiiebes  of  agrieultnral  or  household  duties,  is  there 
Bsore  need  of  improvement.. 

There  seems  to  be  bat  a  comparatively,  small  portion 
of  the  country  which  is  well  adapted  to  lUirying.  A  soil 
suitable  for  the  proiluction  of  the  proper  grasses;  a  cli- 
mate of  (he  proper  kind  for  the  manufacture  and  preser- 
vation of  the  butter  and  cheese;  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water;  cool  and  dry  cellars  in  which  io  preselrve  the 
hotter  in  gootl  condition;  all  these,  and  many  other 
things,  must  combine  to  constitute  a  good  dairy  district. 
Several  counties  bortlering  on  the  Hudson  river,  would 
seem  well  adapted  to  this  object;  and  the  high  reputation 
of  mnch  of  the  butter  matte  in  those  counties,  proves 
tfaeir  adaptation  to  this  business.  This  limited  extent  of 
territory,  is  however,  no  more  than  is  needed  to  supply 
New-Tork  and  other  large  cities  with  milk,  and  to  some 
extent,  with  butler  for  family  use  in  the  summer  months. 
The  same  remark  will  also  apply  to  that  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  no  great  jdistance  from  Philadelphia.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  family  use,  the 
counties  contiguous  to  large  cities  must  give  the  finish 
to  the  fattening  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  cattle  which 
are  required  for  supplying  the  city  with  fresh  beef. 
Kew-IInglan'd,  with  her  numerous  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  the  employment  of  her  citizens  in  the  va- 
rious mechanical  occupations,  consumes  vastly  more  but- 
ter and  cheese  than  she  produces.  Western  New-York 
must  always  be  a  wheat  growing  region;  (unless  the 
owners  of  the  soil  exhaust  It  by  severe  cropping))  and 
so  to  a  great  extent  are  the  western  Stfttet. 


The  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  must  therefore  constitute  the  dairy  dUtrid,  flrom 
whence  must  be  derived  a  very  great  proportion  of  ttie 
butter  and  cheese  used  in  our  large  cities,  and  which  is 
needed  for  shipment  to  Europe*  The  demand  for  cheese  ' 
for  this  latter  purppse,  is  now  considerable,  and  vrlU, 
doubtless,  greatly  increase,  if  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  manufacture;  but  it  is  idle  to  expect  a  foreign  de- 
mand for  a  poor  article.  It  is  then  to  the  dairymen  in 
the  district  referred  to,  that  this  subject  presents  itself 
with  the  greatest  force;  and  we  deem  it  one  of  sufllcient 
moment  to  demand  attention  from  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals. We  propose  in  our  next,  to  give  some  statistics 
relating  to  .the  products  of  the  (hdry  in  difTerent  sections 
of  the  country,  and  also  the  quantity  exported,  as  far  as 
such  information  is  within  our  reach.  These  facts  will 
no^  it  is  hoped,  prove  entirely  uninteresting  to  any  dass 
of  readersj,  whether  producers  or  consumers. 

£.  OOHSTOCX* 

MR.  NORTON^  LETT£R8~No.  YI. 


Lab.  of  A«.  Chemlstxy  AMociation,  f 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  30, 1844.     \ 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Since  the  date  of  my  last  let- 
ter, I  have  made  an  excursion  into  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire. I  accompanied  Prof.  Johnston,  who  went 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  four  lectures  in  Ayr.  He 
has,  on  at  least  one  occasion  before,  addressed  the  Ayr- 
shire farmers,  and  so  pleased  and  benefited  wore  they^ 
that  they  invited  him  to  come  again  and  give  them  a 
somewhat  more  extendett  view  of  the  great  subject  of 
the  application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture.  In  compli-  . 
ance  with  this  invitation,  was  the  present  visit.  I  will 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  and  subjects  of  the  Lec- 
tures. ' 

The  first  wac  upon  the  organic  part  of  plants.  This 
organic  portion  of  all  vegetable  bodies  is  separable  into 
starch,  gluten,  woody  fibre,  gum,  sugar,  &c.  By  the 
simple  experiment  of  burning  sugar,  one  of  these  bod- 
ies, it  is  shown  that  it  resolves  itself  into  carbon  or  char- 
coal and  water;  the  same  is  true  of  woody  fibre,  starch, 
and  a  great^proportion  of  vegetable  bodies.  The  pro- 
perties of  charcoal  were  explained,  and  the  two  gases 
of  which  water  is  composed,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  were 
exhibited  through  their  more  striking  phenomena.  In  • 
gluten  and  other  vegetable  bodies,  we  have  a  fourth  in- 
gredient, nitrogen ;  this  was  also  shown,  and  the  method 
of  its  formation  explained.  We  see  then  that  the  orgfn- 
ic,  which  is  far  the  larger  portion  of  plants,  consists  of 
four  substances,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  uid  nitrogen. 
Pliints  collect  these  indispensable  nuderials  in  various  . 
ways;  the  carbon  chiefly  through  the  leaves  in  the  fornk 
of  clirbonic  acid  gas;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  through  Uie 
roots,  a  great  proportion  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the 
nitrogen  through  the  roots,  also  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
or  other  compountls.  The  decay  of  various  substances^ 
and  the  vegetable  acids  present  in  the  soil,  also  supply  a 
certain  amount  of  all  these  bodies. 

Lecture  2d,  was  upon  the  inorganic  part  of  plants  and 
soils.  When  we  burn  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  &r  . 
I  the  greater  proportion  is  driven  away,  but  something  al- 
I  ways  rediains.  This,  though  a  small  p'art  of  the  whole, 
is  indispensable ;  it  is  as  absolutely  essential  as  the  glue 
or  nails  of  the  carpenter,  or  mortar  of  the  mason; 
plants  cannot  live  long  entirely  without  some,  though  the 
proporti6n8  in  which  they  require  it,  vary.  This  inor- 
ganic portion  consists  of  eleven  substances:  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, silica,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chid* 
rine;  other  things  are  rarely  present*  The  organic  por-  ' 
tion  is  deriveil  chiefly  from  the  air,  but  parUy  from  the 
soil ;  but  this  comes  wholly  from  the  soil.  Every  fertile 
soil  then  must  possess  the  above  constituents,  and  a  soil 
which  does  not,  will  not  grow  good  crops.  If  rich  in  all 
of  the  others,  but  deficient  in  one,  lime  for  instance,  it 
will  not  nourish  a  healthy  grain  or  root  crop.  Thus  we 
may  have  a  soil  that  may  at  once  be  made  fertile,  by  the 
addition  of  lome  one  absent  ingredient.    Here  chemical 
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analyns  eomei  to  (he  iarmer*fl  aid,  and  is  abia  to  tell  him 
the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  improvement. 

Lecture  3d,  pointed  out  the  ways  by  which  the  soil  is 
to  be  imprOYedl  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  some  soils 
only  require  the  addition  of  a  special  ingredient  to  bring 
them  at  once  into  a  state  of  fertility,  oUiers  are  in  need 
of  many  things.  In  many  instances  a  soil  contains  ever}' 
ihiug  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  plants;  but  will 
not: grow  them  on  account  of  its  physical  condition;  there 
may  be  a  superabundance  of  water — this  is  to  be  removed 
by  means  of  the  drain ;  there  may  be  sonae  excess  of  acid  or 
noxiouft  mineral  substance-^hese  too  are  to  be  removed 
by  drains,  put  in,  not  because  of  wetness,  but  that  the  rain 
may  descend  quickly  into  them,  and  carry  these  subsfan- 
ees  away  with  it.  Great  benefit  is  also  to  be  derived  from 
thorough  stirring  and  pulverization  of  the  soil,  to  the 
gi^ealest  possible  depth.  Sometimes  the  subsoil  is  more 
fertile  tlian  the  upper,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  surface 
with  much  advantage.  Green  cropping,  is  another  most 
▼aluable  and  economical  means  of  improvement.  Vege- 
table matter  is  thus  suppliett  at  the  ^pense  of  the  atmos- 
phere; and  the  long  roots  bring  up  inorganic  substances 
from  the  subsoil.  If  we  do  not  return  to  the  soil,  both 
the  liquid  and  solid  manure  from  animals,  we  do  not  re- 
turn all  tliat  we  have  taken  away,  and  it  will  sooner  or 
later  show  a  deficiency. 

Lecture  4th,  treated  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  crops 
raised  are  applied,  that  is,  to  the  food  and  sustenance  of 
animals.  We  find  that  the  muscle,  blood,  and  bones  of  ani- 
mals also  consist  of  an  organic  and  inorganic  part.  This 
organic  and  this  inorganic  part,  respectively  contain  the 
tame  constituents  as  &e  corresponding  parts  of  the  food, 
and  not  only  of  the  food,  bnt  of  the  soil :  here,  then,  we 
hg9t  a  complete  and  beautiful  chain.  The  soil  and  the 
ftir  build  up  the  plant,  tlie  )>lant  builds  up  the  animal 
frame.  The  Ibod  having  fulfilled  its  purpose  in  the 
nouriahment  of  the  animal,  is  rejected,  returns  to  the 
eajrth  again,  and  commences  its  round  anwv.  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  animal,  we  are 
'  mble,  having  the  same  knowledge  of  the  vegetable,  to 
ft^pt  our  food  to  the  purpose  required.  To  the  growing 
sm'lmal  we  would  give  food,  rich  in  phosphates,  to  build 
up  bones,  in  gluten  to  form  muscle;  to  the  fattening  an- 
imal, we  would  give  hi  addition,  something  rich  in  oil 
•nd  UlU  These  things  are  all  ready  formed  in  the  plant; 
in  fiict,  it  is  a  workshop  to  prepare  materials  for  rearing 
and  supporting  the  body;  our  part  is  the  selection  alone. 

The  above  necessarily  imperfect  outlines  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  these  lectures.  The  room 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  was  each  day  well  filled; 
and  on  the  last  day,  some  persons  were  compelled  to 
stand.  Sir  Charles  Ferguson  of  Kilkewan,  presided  at 
the  two  first  lectures,  tbe  Lord  Justice  General,  at  the 
3d,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Craigie,  at  the  4th.  The  ex- 
pression of  gratification  wu  universal.  In  his  conclusion. 
Prof.  Johnston  made  some  most  excellent  remarks  upon 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  our  advances.  Many  men  of 
adence  even,  have  launched  off  into  wild  theories,  and 
greater  injurjr  results  from  those,  who  with  an  imperfect 
'knowledge  of  the  subject,  boldly  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  office  of  teachers,  and  by  erroneous  results  and  con- 
clusions, not  only  lead  others  astray,  but  throw  discredit 
upon  the  whole  science.  Our  consolation  is,  that  truth 
-will  outlive  these  wounds  of  pivblind  friends,  and  will 
prevail  at  last. 

Daring  my  journey,  I  was  favored  with  opportunities 
to  visit  several  of  the  fine  Ayrshire  farms;  and  propose 
to  give  some  account  of  them  in  my  next. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  P.  Nobtgn. 


\ 


IX>R£IGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


By  the  Ilibemia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  21st  ul!.,  we 
have  received  our  usual  files  of  foreign  periodicals  to  the 
3d  alt.;  but  have  bnt  little  time  to  examine  them  before 
©or  paper  goes  to  press.  We  notice  that  great  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  great  show  of  fat  slock  at 
Smitbfield,  which  was  to  commence  on  the  1 1th  Decem- 
ber. We  shall  probably  obtain  fiUl  accounts  of  it  for  our 
nairt  number.  The  subject  of  allotments,  and  of  the  re- 
peal, or  modification  of  the  outrageous  game  laws,  are 
WW  ereatiog  much  discussioa  in  Skighmd.  and  progrets 


seems  to  be  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  both 
these  objects^ 

The  English  |>ap«rs  anooonce  the  death  of  Lord  Wes- 
tern, of  Felix  Hall,  Essex.  He  was  in  his  78th  year. 
He  was  a  devoted  patron  of  agriculmre,  and  as  such,  hii 
name  will  long  rank  with  those  of  Speneer,  Colce,  and 
others  of  his  country.  Hit  farm  has  for  several  yean 
been  a  leading  object  of  curiosity  with  the  agricDltunl 
tourist;  and  a  welcome  and  ready  hospilalily  vat alwayt 
extended  to  those  who  called  to  inspect  either  the  (arm 
or  the  mansion.  He  was  never  married,  has  no  brotben, 
and  the  title  is  said  to  be  now  extinct. 

PRINCK   ALBXBT'S    AiriWAL  SALE    OV  LXVE  SnOCK.— 

This  great  sale,  which  lately  took  place  at  Windsor,  at- 
tracted, as  on  former  occasions,  great  numbers  of  botelMit 
and  salesmen.  From  the  prices  obtained,  we  shoold  sup- 
pose the  bailiff  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  itaalnietioss 
which  it  is  said  were  given  by  his  Royal  Highness  wlwa 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  farms,  viz.  to  "te 
sure  and  make  them  pay.'* 

HERErono  Cattle. — Mr.  John  Walker,  of  BurtfMi,tiic 
famous  breeder  of  Herefords,  who  is  just  removing  to  an- 
other farm,  recently  sold  a  portion  of  hisstoek.  The  ak 
began  with  the  cows  and  two  year  old  heifers,  some  wilk 
calves  and  some  in  calf.  These  realised  hi8:b  pricM, 
ranging  from  20«  to  581  each;  the  yearling  heifers  wM 
equally  wcU,  fetching  from  18<  to  35/  each,  and  veaoiog 
calves  from  lOf  to  27  each. 

Gaazing  Stock. — At  the  late  exhibition  of  tbe  Eut 
Cumberland  (Eng.)  Agricnltural  Society,  Mr.  EUisOB, 
one  of  the  judges  of  stock,  made  some  good  praetiol  xc- 
marke  on  the  proper  form  and  qualities  of  doaestic  so- 
imals.  He  said  he  had  been  a  graaier  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  result  of  his  experieneo  was,  that  a  short 
backed,  short  legged  animal,  and  one  that  wookldo  with 
a  short  bite,  was  best,  and  would  be  found  soonest  fat  for 
the  butcher.  There  had  been  a  very  great  improTCSHBt 
in  the  breed  of  sheep  within  the  last  forty  years.  Lei- 
cesters  were  now  mueh  run  upon,  and  the  reason  fib, 
that  they  were  a  short,  compact  animal  that  would  rait 
any  bite,  and  be  made  fit  for  the  butcher  in  a  short  tine. 
The  great  otiject  in  rearing  stock  as  weU  as  crops,  vai 
that  the  capital  laid  out  shoald  be  returned  as  speedily  as 
possible.  In  respect  to  pigs,  there  were  certahdyMms 
good  animals  shown,  but  in  his  opinion,  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  in  raising  improved  breeds  of  piga^  was  to  sive 
them  smaller  bones  and  larger  carcases. 

Visit  or  Paofessor  Liebio  to  Ekglaito  and  Scot- 
land.— Tbe  di«ting;ui8he«l  chemist  and  phystologist  Lie- 
big  has  lately  visited  Great  BriUui.  A  publie  dinner  wai 
given  him  at  Glasgow,  at  which  the  Earl  of  EgUatoa 
presided.  The  chairman,  in  r  compliaenlaiy  speech, 
proiioscd  the  health  of  Professor  Liebig,  to  which  Uw 
Professor  replieil  in  an  appropriate  speech,  that  was  re- 
ecived  with  much  approbation.  Professor  L.  received 
several  other  invitations  to  public  dinners,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  short  stay,  he  was  obliged  to  decline.  In 
his  speech  at  Glasgow,  the  Professor,  spealciog  of  the 
advantage  of  science  with  practice  in  agriculture,  obser- 
ved—'* Practical  experience  possesses  unquestionable  ra- 
lue;  but  it  is  like  a  vessel,  to  which,  in  the  form  of  au- 
ence,  tbe  compass,  or  the  pilot,  is  wanting— it  is  a  trea- 
sure which  cannot  be  inherited.  Science  enables  as  to 
liequeath  tliis  treasure  to  our  children,  and  it  enables  our 
children  to  increase  the  store.  Science  gives  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  strength,  >n^  thus  inqiires  us  to  recog- 
nize the  food  of  plants,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  a 
derived.  This  knowledge  alone  makes  us  the  true  mas- 
ters of  the  soil— the  lords  of  our  capital.  Wc  can  now 
see  where  we  are  guilty  of  waste,  and  where  we  are  too 
sparing.  The  great  truth  that  animarmanures  are  not- 
ing else  but  the  ashes  of  the  food  produced  from  our 
fields,  consumed  or  burned  in  Uie  bodies  of  animalSi  bai 
given  the  chief  direction  to  all  modem  improvemento  m 
agriculture.  The  mineral  food  of  the  plants  of  aU  coon  ^ 
tries  must  be  ascertained  by  analysis  of  their  ashes.*' 

a^  Some  experienced  cheese-makers  m  Nottinghin- 
shire,  are  adopting  the  pmetioe  of  adding  chained  miix 
to  (lie  usual  cheese  milk,  which  is  said  to  very  much  in- 
prove  the  qualit}-  and  ta«t»  of  etaeeM,  Aod  prereato  m  ri- 
sing after  it  is  oMde. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


«n«  Out  ft  piled  op  a  grEtt  deal  b*fora  tha  luurow. 

IS  hllli  hii)  >  hoe  full  of  the  best  of  the  manuto  clrawn 

bj^lhe  pluler,  and  the  corn  Uroppeil  into  it.  It  wu 
hood  Iwice,  anJ  a  cultiTator  wu  run  once  along  each  row 
Mh  iMSi,  at  cut  hatias.  The  accounlorthe  cost  of  cnl- 
ti*atioD,  ia  u  fidlowa,  tIe: 

ToplawlnraadhaTrovldt  one  acif , tl-M     '. 

uloBd«afinini»a,Hn<rJiKaBil  ipirtadingi W-W 

cuUnallni  for.bolh  hoeuiif,---' M 


The  proiluct  wat  TOj  boihela— tt  4t=S33.25— S0.8S 
=414.37,  for  the  uM  of  the  land;  or  the  com  ooM,  ba- 
lUeitha  nMorthBlud,fO.S9,6perbiiiheI. 

EXFEXIMXHT    No.    11. 

The  othtr  aen  wm  ooltinled  al  follow*— One-ten(k 
wai  ptaoted  io  hill*  three  feet  by  Iwo  feet  apart,  lix  ker- 

lU  in  a  hill,  and  vUhaat  any  mawre.  The  account  of 
the  ooM  of  cultiTation  i>  aa  follow*,  ndnced  to  acre*. 

To  plowlntand  hanawint  one  acie, 41 'M 

plM""--' —  - 


I.  mCUn  Jb.  I:  GO'S  PITENT  COON  IILL— (Pig.  1.) 

Tbc  machine  repnaented  bf  the  kbove  cat,  ii  ailmii 
blfidqited  to  planlatioa  uh.  It  malic*  coarae  or  0 
ami  with  equal  faeilitr,  at  the  rale  of  two  and  a  half 
Ibrte  buheli  per  hour.     When  Uie  screen  ii  attactii 

(*•  ahown  In  thu  centre  of  the  cut,) 

and  fine  meal  i*  required  to  bo  grooDil, 

^  it  will  be  neceuary  (o  drive  the  mil] 

Bb;    hona   power,    taj    (to  honea. 

Bcoano    meal    for  hone*,    may  be 

■  ground  by  two  men  with  good  luc- 

F  cea.    The  grinding  plalei  are  made 

of  the  hardest  composition  metal,  and 

will  lait  about  Iwo  yean.    A  feeder 

ttf.  4.  ia  atlaeheil  to  the  axle,  which  i 

leaded  to  pas  the  gr«in  into  the  plalea  at  regular  i 

■  rat*.  Thii  feeder  i«  important,  and  obvialei  the 
objection  to  ca*l  iron  mill*  generally.  The 
Teeiler  and  grinding  plate  are  reprnenlwl  ae- 
paialely  from  the  mill,  in  flg*.  3  and  4.  Price 
of  Itae  mill  with  a  *et  of  extra  plate*,  £40.  Ma- 
ni- *-   nufactured  by  E.  BixcLAiB  Jb.Ji,  Co.,  Baltimore. 


The  product  wu  ibity  and  one-qnarler  bnibel*  to  flia 
T«,  at  4»=$30.I2-9.ia=*2l.OO  for  the  u*e  of  the 
ad ;  or  tlie  com  coat,  bcaUte*  the  irae  of  lb*  land,  90.16,1 
per  buihel. 

BXPEBIMEHT  No.   III. 

Another  tenth  wa*  planted  the  nme  diitance  apart,  and 

e  aama  number  of  bemeig  In  the  hill  a*  the  last — and 

IS  manured,  by  titling  each  furrow,  aa  it  wai  ptowcd, 

full  of  bam-yard  manure,  un/ermentof — the  amonnl  u*ed 

baingal  the  rate  oflSO  loada  Io  the  acre.    The  eo«t  of 

proiluelioD  wa*  ■■  Ibllow*,  reduced  to  acre* : 

.W1D(  01 


nPEKUIEItTS  IN  IBB  CULTURE  OP  INDIiN  CORN. 


past  leuon,  in  the  culhire  of  Indian  Com.  They 
read  wilh  interest,  and  our  readers  wili  be  glad  to  team 
thai  these  experimenis  will  be  continued  wilh  the  same 
eueUm*  the  ensuing  season.     Mr.  Gehdes  sayii 

The  Soil  i*  a  deposit  of  gravel  mixed  with  sand  and 
Clay,  resting  upon  a  gypseous  ahalc.  The  previou.< 
coBneofcallirationhasbeen  ss  follows,  viz;— In  1H3T, 
a  crop  of  com  was  raised  on  a  heavy  sod  turned  uoilei 
that  spring,  anil  sllghlly  manured  with  barn-yard  manure. 
The  yield  was  estimated  at  63  bufhels  to  the  acre.  In 
1S33,  com  was  again  raiseil,  and  without  any  manure; 
cstinuled  to  yield  50  bushels  to  [ho  acre.  In  1839,  it  wai 
sown  with  oats,  and  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop.  Grau 
seed  was  sown  with  the  oats,  which  succeeded  well.  The 
next  four  years  it  was  pastured.  Plaster  was  puton  bolh 
eom  enips,  and  on  Ihc  oali,  and  once  or  twice  on  the 


The  ground  was  plowed  abaol  the  first  clay  of  Ma) 
*ix  inches  deep,  and  planted  on  the  third  and  fourth  da] 
otihat  month. 

The  variety  of  com  was  the  improved  Dutlon;  that  i: 
Dntton  that  hail  been  selected  from  the  earliest  e»[i  for 

EXFEKIMEMT    No.    I. 

One  acre  was  planted  in  hilt*  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  six  heraets  in  the  hill.  Fifty  looils  of  half  rotted 
Buniue,  was  put  on  this  acre,  after  it  was  ploweil,  and 
harrvwed  io  as  well  a*  it  could  be  done;  it  being  so 


Ulap, 


MH'Ti 


ng  Jdays,. 


in 


■.0  oil  the  IMrrc 


with  n 


I'fl 


41  d»' 


«tt-n 
nty  bnabcl*  to  the  aere^    at 
3  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or 
)  use  of  the  laud,  90.43  pu 


the  eom  coal, 

ExniiiMiNT  No.  IV. 
'Another  t«ith  was  the  same  distance  apart,  and  tha 
inw  numbar  of  kerael*  In  the  hill  ai  the  last,  and  maatt- 
k1  with  coarse  manure  in  the  same  way,  and  had  besitle, 
lop  dressing  of  half  rotted  mansre,  ai  the  rale  of  tw«n- 
/-flve  loads  to  the  acre.  Tha_eoal  of  prodnction  was  a* 
IbllOwB,  reduoad  to  acres : 

To  plowing  and  hsirowing  one  acre, fl'iO 

ISO  loads  of  coarsr  nsnuTs, i»-1» 


4  days  baivestiac, '  ■ 


Tha  product  was  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4t=a 
10.00—36.37^^.63  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  Iba 
}rn  cost  $0.4fi,5  per  bushel,  besides  the  use  oTlheland. 

E^FIKIHENT    Ho.     V. 

Another  faith  was  planted  in  drills,  three  liset  apart, 

the  com  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.     It  was  maniwed 

with  25  load*  of  half  rolled  manure,  to  the  acre,  pnt  on 

the  plowing.     The  oo«  of  produotion  wu  u  fol 

lows,  redocnl  to  acrui 

owing  one  acre, (I-** 


UlOB 


IS 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


The  prodaot  wm  fifty-live  buahels  to  the  acre,  At 
4f==427.50— 18.75=$8.75  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the 
com  cost  $0.34  per  bushel,  besides  the  use  of  the  land. 

EXFERIMKNT  No.    VI. 

The  remainder  of  the  ground  was  planted  in  hills  three 
feet  by  two  feet,  six  kernels  in  the  hiU,  with  a  top  dress- 
ing of  twenty-five  loads  of  half  rotted  manure  to  the  acre. 
.The  cost  of  proiluction  was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres. 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acrej • $l-bO 

36  loads  of  manure, 6-36 

9  days  work  planting, 1-60 

4|  days  hoeing, 8«S7 

cultivating, fiO 

JSI  days  harvestingi 3-44 


916-56 

The  pKOduct  was  sixty-five  and  one-half  buahels  to 
the  acre,  at  4«=432.75— 15.56=$17. 19,  for  the  use  of 
the  lapd  ^  or  the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of  the  land, 
$0.23/7  per  bushel. 

It  la  proper  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  labor  for  such  small 
parcels,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy. 

The  stalks  being  of  such  equal  value  upon  each  piece, 
I  have  supposed  it  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  separate 
measurement;  neither  have  1  kept  any  separate  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  seed,  for  the  same  reason.  The  whole 
was  plastered,  but  the  expense  being  so  slight,  and  costing 
the  same  for  each  piece,  no  account  has  been  made  of  it. 
The  manure  is  charged  at  its  full  value  in  each  case, 
though  the  land  is  greatly  benefited  for  future  purposes. 
Hardly  a  quarter  of  its  cost  is  justly  chargeable  to  this 
crop.  In  No.  2,  we  have  an  example,  in  which  the  ef- 
fects of  the  manure  are  easily  traced  through  many 
years.  The  last  manuring  this  piece  had  was  in  1837 — 
and  it  now  produced  60  j  bushels  to  the  acre.  No  charge 
being  made  against  it  for  manure,  it  appears  to  be  profit- 
able above  every  other  experiment.  But  if  the  account 
could  be  stated  for  a  period  of  years  for  each  piece  of 
land  as  we  have  it  for  this  year,  I  doubt  not  the  manure 
would  be  found  to  pay  fully  all  its  costs. 

These  experiments  were  made  chiefly  to  determine 
hew  thick  corn  should  be  planted — what  is  the  m&Bt  con- 
.  vetUent  form  to  place  the  fiatUs — and  whether  the  manure 
should  be  rotted  and  applied  to  the  surface,  or  plowed 
under  unfermented.  The  conclusion  that  now  appears 
likely  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  hills  three  feet  by  three  feet 
apart,  put  in  rows,  so  that  a  cultivator  can  be  used  both 
.ways,  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  cultivation,  and 
that  six  kernels  put  into  each  bill,  will  make  the  corn 
thick  enough.  I  counted,  and  made  examinations  that 
satisfied  me,  that  at  harvest  my  hills  averaged  five  st»lks 
to  the  hill — ^no  thinning  was  done,  except  by  insects  and 
accidents.  That. this  is  not  too  thick,  is  proven  by  ex- 
periment No.  6,  where  the  hills  were  three  feet  by  two 
feet,  the  product  being  65^  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with 
one-half  the  manure  that  was  put  on  No.  1,  which  was 
three  feet  by  three  feet  apart,  and  the  product  only  five 
bushels  more  to  the  acre.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  more 
bushels  with  the  same  manuring  would  have  been  raised 
with  the  hills  two  by  three  feet,  than  three  by  three  feet, 
but  the  extra  labor  of  planting,  hoeing  and  harvesting, 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  gain. 

The  labor  required  to  plow  under  urtfermented  manure 
In  any  considerable  quantity,  is  so  great,  anil  its  great 
bulk  compared  with  its  value,  making  it  so  expensive  to 
draw,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  felt  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son— and  that  the  next  plowing  must  be  deeper,  in  onier 
to  bring  it  all  up  and  mix  it  with  the  soil— ^are  great  ob- 
jections to  its  use.  That  the  next  plowing  must  be  deep- 
er, in  order  to  bring  up  all  the  manure,  is  evident  from 
the  consideration  that  every  time  the  soil  is  saturated 
with  water  it  must  sink  deeper,  unless  it  is  held  up  by 
some  stratum  that  Is  impervious  to  water.  If  the  contents 
of  the  barn-yard  are  piled  up  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out,  and  covered  with  gypsum  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  of  its  gases,  and  turned  and  re-piled  at 
midsummer,  and  again  covered  with  gypsum,  the  seeds 
of  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  manure  will  be  en- 
tirely rotted  in  time  to  put  on  the  corn  the  next  spring. 
The  manure  used  in  these  experiments  was  but  half  rot- 
ted in  consequence  of  neglecting  to  turn  and  re-pile  it. 


From  the  decrease  of  the  bulk,  the  expeue  of  hsndliog 
and  mixing  the  manure  with  the  earth,  will  be  so  much 
lessened  as  fully  to  compensate  for  all  the  expense  of 
piling  and  rotting  it. 

The  cost  of  the  gypsum,  too,  will  be  but  slight,  ss  but 
little  is  required;  merely  enough  to  whiten  the  heap. 
The  com  will  then  have  its  stimulus  at  the  time  it  neetli 
it  most;  and  but  few  weeds  will  spring  up  from  the  ma- 
nure. All  these  considerations  lead  me  to  prefer  fine  ma- 
nure to  coarse. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  No.  2,  where  no  msnnre 
was  used,  tliat  the  yield  was  60|  bushels — in  No.  3, 
where  150  loads  of  unfermented  manure  were  used,  the 
yield  was  70  bushels — a  gain  of  9J  bushels  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  manure ;  in  No.  4,  with  the  like  amount  of  unfer- 
mented manure,  and  25  loads  of  fine  manure,  the  product 
was  80  bushels — a  gain  of  10  bushels  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fine  manure — showing  that  one  load  of  fine  ii 
worth  more  than  six  loads  of  coarse  manure.  While 
No.  6,  which  was  manured  with  (he  fine  only,  yielded 
65 1  bushels — a  gain  of  5^  bushels  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  amount  of  fine  mapure.  Showing  that  one  load  of 
fine  is  worth  about  three  and  a  quarter  of  coarse  maBare. 
But  the  land  on  which  No.  6  was  raised,  was  not  as  rich 
as  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so  litaa* 
ted  in  the  field  that  it  had  not  been  as  highly  manured  is 
those  years  gone  by,  when  manure  was  only  drawn  out 
of  the  barn-yard  <*  to  get  rid  of  it"  Nos.  2, 3  and  4, 
were  nearer  the  gate,  and  had  been  served  about  alike, 
and  furnish  the  fairebt  (est  of  (he  value  of  the  diiferuit 
kinds  of  manure. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  experiments  were 
unexpected.  The  highest  yield  is  very  far  below  the 
great  crops  that  have  been  reported.  I  know  not  why  i 
hundred  jor  more  bushels  to  the  acre  were  not  raised  on 
No.  4,  with  manure  both  on  (op  and  under  the  farrow, 
amounting  to  150  loads  of  coarse  and  25  loads  of  fine  to 
the  acre;  and  that  too,  along  eide  of  land  that  tri/AMl  ass 
nutavre,  yielded  more  than  GO  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  purpose  the  n^xt  year  to  plant  all  of  this  ground  with 
com,  and  carefully  measure  the  product  of  each  piecf, 
with  a  view  of  learning  the  efifects  of  this  manuring  for 
the  second  year.  Geo.  Geddes. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 


We  have  seen  several  notices  in  our  foreign  papers, 
of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Professor  Johnston  be- 
fore a  convention  of  school-teachers  and  other*,  on  the 
sulyect  of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  instruction  into 
the  elementary  schools  of  ScoUand.  As  this  subject  has 
of  late  attracted  much  attention  in  tliis  country,  a  portion 
of  the  remarks  of  Prof.  J.,  who  is  deservedly  considered 
one  of  the  most  practical  among  the  distinguished  scien* 
tific  men  of  the  age,  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Prof.  Johnston  observed 
that  he  had  previously  had  some  doubts  of  the  expedien- 
cy of  introducing  this  kind  of  instruction  into  these 
schools;  but  after  hearing,  at  Glasgow,  the  examination 
of  some  boys  from  the  Irish  National  SchooJs,  all  bis 
scruples  had  been  removed. 

In  relation  to  what  should  be  taught,  the  Professor  re- 
marked, that 

•  «  Agriculture  divided  itself  strictly  into  three  branch- 
es; 1st,  the  culture  and  improvement  of  (he  soil;  %  ^^ 
rearing  and  improvement  of  stock;  and  3d,  the  u«an<l 
improvement  of  agricultural  implements.  Now,  their 
leaching,  that  might  be  of  two  kinds— theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, or  both.  He  would  come  to  the  consideration  of 
both.  He  thought  that  in  elementary  schools,  they  migW 
easily  inculcate  and  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  youth 
under  their  care,  the  principles  upon  which  the  culture 
of  the  sc^il  ought  to  be  based.  Of  the  sciences  on  which 
these  principles  depended,  chemistry  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  before  tliey  couW 
teach  the  young  mind,  that  they  should  give  a  Jraowleuje 
of  so  much  elementary  chemistry  as  to  make  him  onder* 
stand  the  wortls  used  by  chemists.  It  was  not  enoujn 
that  he  should  know  such  names  as  soda  and  potash—he 
should  also  know  the  difference  between  them.  They 
must  not  teach  any  one  science  for  its  own  sake,  butassa 
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imparlaat  branch  of  national  industry.  They  were  to 
make  their  jHipila — ^not  chemists — not  botanists,  but  sci- 
eotific  farmers,  for  in  that  the  public  were  interested  and 
woiiJd  support  them.  As  (o  the  experiments  they  wouhl 
find  it  necessary  to  make,  they  were  few  and  very  simple. 
For  instance,  here  was  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  one  glass 
Tessel,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  another — take  and  pour 
spirits  of  salt  on  them,  and  they  would  observe  carbonic 
acid  gas  arise,  which  extinguished  a  lighted  taper  when 
pat  into  the  vessel.  They  would  also  perceive  that  the 
imoke  of  the  extinguished  taper  floated  on  the  top  of  the 
gas,  thereby  showing  bow  much  was  in  t)ie  vessel.  This 
gas,  they  were  aware,  performed  most  important  func- 
tions; bat  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  .the  boy  more  in-- 
formation  than  was  requisite  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  name 
and  property  of  the  gas.  Then  as  to  phosphoric  acid — 
here  was  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  which  they  would  ob- 
serre,  when  he  burned  it  under  a  glass,  sent  up  white 
flomea;  all  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  tell  the  boy 
that  those  white  fumes  were  phosphoric  acid;  that  the 
■anae  was  in  his  bones,  and  in  the  food  which  he  eats — 
and  he  would  then  easily  remember  what  phosphoric  acid 
was.  If  they  did  not  happen  to  have  phosphorus  by 
them,  they  might  use  lucifer  matches,  which  were  easily 
proeored,  and  which  on  friction  being  applied  to  them, 
scnl  ap  tlie  same  sort  of  white  vapor  as  did  the  phospho- 
ms  which  the  boy  had  seen  burned.  They  could  also 
connect  carbonic  acid  with  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil,  by 
telling  him  that  what  was  produced  when  charcoal  was 
burned,  was  what  he  breathed.  He  would  then  go  and 
tell  his  father  tliat  this  same  substance  which  he  throws 
off  from  his  lungs,  was  what  the  leaves  of  plants  sucked 
in;  that  plants  took  it  to  form  starch,  and  that  animals  eat 
the  starch  to  form  it.  After  making  an  experiment  to 
show  that  liquid  manure  was  an  important  substance  if 
applied  to  plants,  as  it  greatly  promoted  their  growth,  the 
Professor  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  more  simple  the 
teacher  could  make  his  experiments,  the  better — ^they 
should  teach  no  more  philosophy  than  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  strictly  cor- 
rect. He  would  advise  them  to  confine  themselves  to 
facts,  not  to  announce  the  principles.  He  would  also 
press  upon  them,  in  endeavoring  to  fix  facts  on  the  boy's 
mind,  to  call  forth  all  his  senses — his  sense  of  sight  for 
instance.  Then  as  to  smell,  ammonia  might  be  used ;  and 
for  taste>  common  salt,  alum  and  soda,  which  were  per- 
fectly harmless.  As  to  touch,  sal  ammoniac  would  be  of 
use.  They  would  observe  that  tbe  little  piece  which  he 
hid  jQst  broken  off,  bent;  and  he  kne'w  of  no  other  sub- 
stance which  a  boy  was  likely  to  meet  with  that  would 
bend  in  like  manner. 

As  to  the  expense  of  making  the  experiments,  it  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  five  shillings  a  year,  as  the  ma- 
terials could  be  procured  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  With  re- 
gard to  the  apparatus,  all  that  is  necessary  could  be  got 
for  thirty  shillings  from  Messrs.  Griflln  of  Olasglow,  who 
lad,  at  hit  request,  prepared  a  set  of  apparatus.  Then, 
as  to  tlie  time  it  would  occupy  to  teach  the  science ;  why, 
(hat  was  a  point  on  which  some  misapprehension  might 
readily  arise.  The  boys  who  attended  school  generally 
did  BO  for  three  or  four  years.  Now  all  that  he  asked 
was  oae  hour  a  week — that  was  enough  to  learn  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  taught  on  the  subject;  but  if  they 
could  ^ive  him  two  hours  he  should  like  it  the  better,  as 
then  tbere  would  be  time  to  spare.  The  children  also 
would  learn  much  without  teaching,  from  seeing  the  ta- 
bles he  had  alluded  to,  and  also  from  experiments.  He 
did  not  wish  that  this  one  hour  a  week  should  interfere 
with  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  although  it  might 
not  necessarily  be  new  or  additional  time  to  what  was 
now  given  to  teaching.  In  fact,  he  did  not  wish  any  of 
them  to  teach  in  one  particular  way  or  another — ^he  left 
that  to  Ihemselves,  merely  taking  the  liberty  of  giving 
his  opinion  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  practicitl  teaching 
of  the  science,  that  could  be  done  in  various  ways.^  For 
instance,  they  might  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  go  with  the 
boys  to  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  and  describe  the  op- 
erations of  the  farmer.  After  telling  them  all  about  the 
rotation  of  crops — that  a  green  crop  followed  after  grain 
and  so  forth,  the  teacher  might  then  say  let  us  go  now 
and  see  how  the  iarmer  works.  This,  be  thooght*  might 
be  of  great  beqefit  to  the  scholars." 


SUMMER  FALLOWS. 


If  ancient  usage  were  in  all  cases  to  be  considered  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  propriety  of  a  practice,  the  ex- 
pediency of  FALLOWING  wouUl  not  uow  be  questioned. 
The  custom,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  the  Romans,  it 
is  Certain  was  introduced  by  them  wherever  they  exten- 
ded their  conquests.  The  practice  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  an  idea  that  the  land,  after  several  years  crop* 
ping,  required  rest,  and  that  by  lemaining  for  one  or 
more  seasons  without  any  crop  being  taken,  its  exhausted 
energies  would  become  so  far  renovated  that  SDOcessiro 
harvests  might  again  be  taken. 

In  England,  there  are  several  kinds  of  fallows,  as 
"  naked  fallows,''  and  "  green  fallows."  Naked  fallow- 
ing, as  now  widerstood,  implies  the  plowing  and  clean- 
ing of  the  land  through  one  season,  with  a  view  of  bet- 
ter preparing  it  to  produce  crops. 

By  green  fallows,  is  merely  meant  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  in  some  hoed  crop.  In  England,  turnep^,  man- 
gel wurzel,  or  some  other  root-crop,  usually  oonstitiite 
the  green  fallow.  The  effect  of  the  latter,  is  in  one  respect» 
that  of  cleaning  the  land,  the  same  as  the  other  kind*  la 
the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables,  the  soil  undergoes  a 
thorough  working,  and  is  deeply  perforated  and  di- 
vided by  the  roots;  the  tops  and -leaves  thickly  shade  the  . 
ground,  so  that  the  combined  effect  is  to  pulverize  th« 
land  and  clear  it  from  weeds  and  fowl  growth. 

In  England,  the  chief  advantage  of  naked  fallows,  it 
thought  to  be  for  stiff  clay  soils,  or  those  which  have  be- 
come foul.  The  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  sun,  by 
which  it  receives  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
otherwise  would,  is  by  some  in  tliat  country  urged  as  one 
of  the  greatest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  practice.  The 
course  there  recommended,  is  to  begin  in  the  fall,  as  soon 
as  the  crop  for  the  season  is  removed ;  first  throwing  the 
ground  into  ridges  in  such  a. manner  as  to  turn  off  the 
water  as  quickly  as  possible;  in  which  state  it  is  left  for 
the  action  of  the  winter  frosts.  The  next  spring  it  is 
crossed  plowed,  and  subsequently  worked  over  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  pulveri- 
zation and  mellowness,  and  the  entire  extirpation  of  grasa  - 
and  weeds. 

The  growth  of  weeds  and  grass — ^particularly  couch 
grass,  (Trt/ktfmrepsfw)T-i8  frequently  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops;  and  where  the  root- 
culture,  as  it  is  called,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  other  cause,  cannot  be  practiced,  the  only  effectnal  re- 
medy seems  to  be  in  a  well-managed  munmer  fiidlow.  One  ■ 
mode  which  is  recommended  in  some  cases  for  dearini^ 
lands  of  foul  growth,  and  which  has  also  been  practiced  . 
wHh  much  advantage,  is  to  pare  off,  with  an  implement 
called  a  <' breast  plow,"  about  two  inches  of  the  surface; 
which  after  being  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  is  burnt  in 
heaps  on  the  gpround.  The  operation  of  the  fire  destroys 
all  vegetable  life — seeds,  roots,  &.C.— and  the  heaps  of 
sods  are  reduced  to  ashes  and  calcined  earth,  which  are 
spread  evenly  over  the  ground.  If  the  soil  is  much  fill-  , 
ed  with  couch  grass,  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  roots,  even  after  two  inches  of  the  top 
have  been  taken  off  and  burnt.  To  eradicate  these  roots, 
the  next  step  should  be  to  plow  the  land  thoroughly,  by 
fine,  narrow  furrows.  If  the  conch  roots  appear  very 
numerous,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  root 
crops,  it  will  be  hardly  advisable  to  put  in  any  crop  till 
the  ground  is  well  cleaned.  In  accomplishing  this,  an 
implement  called  a  '<  grubber,"  is  found  useful  and  effect- 
ive. It  is  made  something  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
harrow,  with  long  curved  teeth.  It  has  wheels  to  regu- 
late the  depth,  and  handles  by  which  it  is  guided.  By 
the  use  of  this  implement,  in  connection  with  the  plow, 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  state  of  dryness,  the 
couch  roots  aredrawn  to  the  surface,  and  Siay  be  raked 
together  and  burnt.  This  course  constitutes  an  excellent 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  any  crop;  though  it  ia 
thought  more  beneficial  for  stiff  clayey  soils,  thjin  for 
light  ones.  It  has  been  practiced  some  by  Mr.  Rotham, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ck)rnuig:,  near  this  city.  We  shall 
probably  describe  it  more  at  length,  and  speak  more  ftil- 
ly  of  its  advantages,  in  a  future  number. 

It  is  well  to  observe,  that  tbere  is  a  wide  difference 
betweena  proper  fallow,  and  leaving  the  land  as  it  often 
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!■  left  under  that  neme.  VUlowing,  m  often  practiced  in 
some  lectiona  of  thit  country,  is  quite  a  diiferent  opera- 
tioB»  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  is  quite  difEBrent  in 
its  effects,  from  what  isrecooMnended  by  (he  Cnglish  au- 
thorities. Though  the  old  idea  of  griFing  the  land  rut 
by  abandoningr  itscnltiTation  for  a  lime,  is  now  exploded 
>rith  intelli^nt  farmers^  yet  we  have  seen  fallowing, 
^or  what  was  called  such,)  practiced  and  defended  from 
no  more  ronect  idea  of  its  benefits.  In  grain-growing 
districts,  we  have  sometimes  seen  fields  half  covered  with 
wseds,  mulleins,  and  thistles,  and  on  inquiring  the  object 
of  thai  mode  of  fnis -management,  have  been  told  it  was 
« Hallow  ground,"  or  else  that  it  was  « thrown  by  to 
rest.''  It  is  diiBcult  to  perceive  the  advantage  that  can 
result  from  a  "  fallow"  which  not  only  exhausts  the  soil 
aa  much  as  would  a  crop  of  grain,  but  what  is  worse, 
instead  of  eUaning  the  land,  is  actually  encouraging  the 
growth  of  every  noxious  plant 

A  Tery  common  praetioe  in  some  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, with  those  who  are  considered  good  farmers,  is  to 
plow  thsir  grass  or  sod  lands  intended  for  wheat,  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June,  and  let  them  lie,  sometimes  witl^ 
and  sometimes  without  harrowing,  till  September,  or 
near  the  time  for  patting  in  the  crop,  when  they  are 
cross^plowed,  harrowed  and  sowed.  This  is  done  with- 
out any  particular  regard  4o  the  nature  of  the  sod  turned 
down-^whether  a  crop  of  clover  was  turned  in,  or  it  was 
the  tough  sod  of  a  sheep  pasture,  the  future  course  is  ge- 
nerally the  same.  The  expediency  of  this  mode  of  fal- 
lowing, may  well  be  questioned  in  some  respects.  The 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it,  are,  that 
whatever  gases  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  matter  turned  in  at  the  first  plowing,  are  by 
the  second  plowing  brought  to  the  surface,  and  dissipa- 
ted in  the  air;  instead  of  remaining,  as  they  should,  to 
be  taken  up  as  food  by  the  growing  wheat.  Another 
ot(fection  is,  if  the  sward  is  not  entirely  dead,  bringing 
it  to  the  surface  will  cause  the  grass  to  grow  and  inter- 
fere with  the  wheat.  In  reference  to  obviating  these 
objections,  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  implement 
might  be  used  for  cultivating  the  ground,  after  it  was 
once  well  plowed,  which  would  properly  prepare  it  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  without  again  bringing  the  sod 
to  the  surface.  An  excellent  farmer  in  Ohio,  lately  men- 
tioned to  us  his  intention  of  preparing  a  set  of  very  small 
plows,  to  be  set  in  a  frame,  and  so  regulated  as  to  work 
the  ilirrow  just  deep  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
seeding,  and  not  to  disturb  the  old  sod.  Mr.  Wiard's 
*' plowing  machine,"  or  set  of  gang  pUna,  described  in 
the  Nov.  number  of  the  Cultivator,  is  in  some  degree 
designed  to  answer  this  purpose.  .    . 

Again,  it  has  been  suggesteil  that  4oWSng  the  ground 
designed  for  wheat,  with  some  leguminous  crop — as  peas, 
beans,  or  retches,  which  from  the  broadness  of  their 
leaves  are  known  to  draw  most  of  their  support  from  the 
air,  and  consequently  do  not  much  exhaust  the  soil — 
would  secure  the  objects  of  clean  tilth  and  friableness, 
equally  as  well  as  is  done  by  the  naked  fallow,  and 
give  the  crop  as  so  much  clear  gain  over  that  mode.  In 
Biany  situations,  we  have  no  doubt  a  crop  of  peas,  or 
eArly  beans,  inight  be  taken  off  sufficiently  early  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of 
those  crops  is  rather  to  ameliorate  than  impoverish  the 
■oil. 

Where  land  is  occupied  by  clover,  and  is  clear  of 
Weeds,  plowing  has  been  sometimes  deferred  till  the 
time  of  sowing  the  wheat — giving  (he  benefit  of  the 
growth  of  clover,  either  for  pasture,  or  to  be  plowed  in, 
for  nearly  the  whole  season,  and  obviating  the  necessity 
of  a  summer  fallow.  On  loamy  soils,  or  those  of  not  too 
heavy  a  nature,  we  think  this  course  might  be  safely  fol- 
lowed. Excellent  crops  of  wheat  have  often  been  ob- 
tained by  it.*  Of  the  many  examples  wlTich  might  be 
given  showing  this  fact,  we  select  the  following  given 
on  unquestionable  authority.  On  the  farm  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co., 
(N.  Y.)  a  field  of  fifteen  acres  In  clover,  was  turned  over 
in  the  month  of  October  and  sown  with  wheat.  This 
proved  the  best  on  the  farm— averaging  35  bushels  per 
acre.  Another  instance  was  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dicken- 
lon,  Onondaga  Valley,  where  the  wheat  was  sown  on  a 


clover  sod  after  a  single  plowmg,  and  the  flueamred  yield 
(h>m  one  acre  was  fifty-two  bushels  and  eight  qnsiii*,  and 
on  several  other  acres  the  yield  would  not  have  &lla 
much  if  any  short  of  the  measured  one. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  an  immense  diflbrenee 
in  the  profits  of  cultivation  where  no  htterval  is  allowed 
in  the  rotation,  and  where  the  ground  is  every  third  or 
fourth  year  imoccupied  by  any  crop :  and,  excepting  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  such  as  have  already  htva 
mentioned,  we  see  no  good  reason  for  the  samBBerfidloir. 
But,  as  we  have  remarked,  there  are  some  esses  where, 
from  the  foulness  of  the  ground,  &c.,  the  tallow  must  be 
adopted.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  in  oomideralion 
of  Uie  whole  matter,  we  cannot  present  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  correct  view,  than  by  adopting  the  lao^nage- 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  in  that  sterling  woik,  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Farm : — "  The  advice  we  woold  m- 
press  on  the  minds  of  cultivators,  is— Avoid  &Uowi,  if 
you  can  keep  your  land  dean;  but  when  yon  fidlow,  do 
it  effectually.  Do  not  spare  either  plows  or  hsrrowi  is 
ilry  weather." 

«<  SWEBT  AND  SOUR  APPLE." 


I  have  seen  apples  called  half  sweet  and  half  soar,  said 
to  liave  been  produced  l>y  innoculating  or  graftia;  tog^e- 
ther  two  half  buds;  but  I  became  satisfietl  that  tkt  vsm- 
ty  vos  natttral,  and  not  produced  by  such  means.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  ridg€9  either  ripenstl  before  the 
hoUawMt  and  hence  the  former  became  sweeter  than  the 
latter,— or  else  there  was  a  defect  or  disease  ha  the  for- 
mer which  rendered  them  insipid.  Indeed  thsie  wai  a 
deaUness  of  flavor  which  I  have  found  in  no  other  apple. 

Now  if  two  half  b|^ds  can  be  made  to  grow  and  coa- 
lesce, it  is  very  strange  that  such  artists  only  select  ncect 
and  tour  apples  for  a  trial  of  their  skill,  when  a  difler- 
ence  of  color,  of  ftz<,  and  of  earliu€S$,  would  be  so  much 
more  strking  and  extraordinary.  For  instance— why 
have  they  not  exhibited  an  apple  which  shall  be  on  one 
side  the  littU  early  juneating,  and  on  the  other  the  larg/t 
rail  pippin?  or  tlie  yellow  harvest  and  the  red  spitzes- 
burgh?  or  the  early  bough  and  the  late  Roxbury  nwetl 
Lf  they  would  take  such  kinds  as  should  be  tigneA  oo, 
and  achieve  what  they  pretend  has  been  done,  all  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  might  be  terminatedatoncc,  snda^^ 
number  of  splendid  apples  nuinufactured  profitable  to  both 
the  nurseryman  and  the  orchardist 

Its  not  having  been  done,  however,  when  it  was  quite 
as  easy  to  do,  is  rather  a  suspicious  circumslasce;  and  it 
is  not  less  remarkable  that  the  color  on  both  sides  of  the 
fruit  which  I  have  seen,  should  differ  so  little;  that  both 
sides  should  l>e  so  nearly  of  a  Hze;  and  that  both  lidei 
should  be  so  nearly  mature  at  the  same  time,  not  like  the 
disparity  between  summer  and  winter  apples.  Another 
reason  for  doubting  the  reality  of  such  manu/aetwrt  may 
be  found  in  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which  iti 
-advocates  have  expressed  their  opinions.  If  the  half  of 
two  blossom  buds  indeed,  could  be  made  to  grow  together, 
we  might  have  an  apple  half  twett  and  half  sour,  or  half 
red  and  half  ichite^  from  those  two  buds,  but  nothing  fur- 
ther; for  if  the  grafter  should  Uke  the  half  of  two  lesf 
buds,  the  result  would  be  yery  different.  He  would  then 
have  a  stem  consisting  of  two  distinct  kinds,  soldered  or 
cemented  as  it  were  together — but  not  mixed,  and  each 
kind  occupying  its  own  side  of  the  tree.  Hence  each 
side  wquld  have  its  own  kind  of  fruit,  and  there  would 
be  no  partnership  business  between  them.  The  idea  that 
each  limb  would  be  composed  of  the  twokioils,  isaltogC' 
ther  preposterous. 

Such  are  my  views  of  this  matter.  If  I  am  wron& 
however,  I  shall  be  willing  to  make  proper  acknowl- 
edgments whenever  the  advocates  of  such  smalgamation 
shall  exhibit  the  necessary  proofs  of  their  skill. 

Caivga  CO.  12  mo.  15,  1844.  J>.  T. 


Tirmifxp  CUTTIKO  Machin b. — A  man  by  the  name  of 
Saul,  in  England,  has  invented  a  tumep  cutting  machine 
which  may  be  manufactured  by  the  farmer's  own  work- 
men,  at  a  cost  of  from  not  more  than  $2  to  $4,  tbst  will 
cut  tunieps  from  two  to  three  bushels  per  mhiuts,  say 
size  that  may  be  required. 
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IBSIGATION. 


Thx  benefita  of  tboroagh  drainiog  are  becomini^  well 
onderstood  by  f^ood  farmen;  but  the  mode  of  improving^ 
eropt  by  irrigiitioii}  or  watering  soils  by  artificl^  chan- 
DelB,  remaiiM  as  yet  almost  unknown  among  them.  With 
Hm  hope  of  throwing  some  light  and  awakening  some 
ifilncet,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  chief  adrantages  of  irrigation  are  of  coarse  to  be 
looked  for  oo  grass  lands.  Erery  farmer  must  have  no- 
tk«d  the  greatly  increased  product  of  meadows  where 
Mnams  hare  pa.«sed  across  them.  This  may  be  in  some 
decree  owing  to  the  greater  richness  of  the  soil  in  those 
lov  places,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  chief  reason.  The 
lev  experiments  which  have  been  made^  most  conclu- 
sirely  ahow  that  dry  upland,  when  watered  by  such 
sCrcaBa  as  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  soil  eilriched 
by  flueh  matters  as  they  deposit,  is  improved  in  fertility 
to  a  rery  high  degree.  A  few  instances  of  such  beneA- 
cial  results  may  be  mentioned.  ^ 

S.  Williams  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  states  mat  in  the  year 
1840,  during  a  season  of  severe  drouth,  he  admitted  wa- 
ter is  small  gutters  between  the  hills  and  rows  of  vegeta- 
bles in  his  garden.  '<  In  ten  dayn,  early  potatoes  grew 
two-thirds  in  size.-'  In  fact,  he  had  never  obtained  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes  before.  Other  vegetables  were 
greatly  benefited. 

£.  Wilbur,  now  a  resident  of  Macedon,  IV.  Y.,  tried  an 
experiment  many  years  ago  in  Yates  county,  as  follows : 
A  field  of  seven  acres  lay  on  each  side  of  a  ffmall  valley 
tfaipogh  which  a  stream  passed.  This  field  was  so  un- 
proilacUve,  that  to  use  the  owner's  own  expression,  <'  it 
wis  as  dry  and  barren  almost  as  a  road."  It  was  plow- 
ed sad  seeded.  Channels  were  ploweil  from  the  stream, 
to  carry  the  water  on  either  side  to  the  dry  portioni»  of 
the  field.  Successive  furrows  below,  spreait  the  water 
erenly  over  the  surface  as  it  escaped  from  the  sides  of 
the  upper  to  the  next  below.  Channels  were  also  made 
from  the  side  ditches  of  a  road  which  crossed  this  valley, 
to  cury  the  wash  from  them  to  the  meadow.  About  a 
day's  work  was  needed  for  the  whole.  And  what  was 
the. result  7  «*The  effect  was  such,"  said  he,  <Mhat  it 
paid  me  a  hundred  fold  for  tlie  seven  acres  after  the  first 
year.  It  produced  for  several  years  while  I  owned  it, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre ;  and 
the  man  I  sold  it  to,  told  me  last  year  that  he  hardly  ever 
mw  such  grass — there  was  hardly  room  on  the  ground  to 
make  the  hay  after  it  was  mowed."* 

S.D.  Andrews,  of  Plttsfortl,  N.  Y.,  states,  <an  the 
hilly  eoontry  of  Vermont,  X  owned  a  farm,  over  which  I 
carried  the  water  of  a  small  stream,  in  artificial  channels, 
more  than  a  mile.  Lands  that  did  not  yield  half  a  ton  to 
theatre,  were  thus  made  at  once  to  yield  two  tons;  by 
which  means  I  added  to  my  crop  six  or  eight  tons.  A 
little  experience  taught  me  1  could  carry  water  where  I 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  it  could  be  carried.  Every 
streua  that  runs  with  any  rapidity,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.''^ 

Some  Carmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  have 
loQg  be«B  in  the  practice  of  irrigation,  by  selecting  per- 
maoent  meadows  on  the  sloping  lands  on  each  side  of  a 
stream,  from  which  the  water  is  diverted  by  channels, 
canyiag  it  as  high  up  the  sides  of  the  valley  as  the  head 
of  water  will  admit.  Two  tons  and  a  half  of  hay  are  a 
coamoo  crop  on  such  meadows. 

In  the  soathem  portions  of  England,  where  irrigation 
is  extensively  and  very  successfully  practiced,  and  in  a 
moeh  raoister  climate  than  our  own,  the  chief  benefits  of 
the  operation  appear  to  be  the  deposition  of  fertilizing 
natters  held  in  solution  or  suspension  by  the  water. 
Some  striking  illustrations  of  this  Cact  are  given.  A  gen- 
tleman who  owns  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
which  passes  through  Winchester,  has  observed  the  great 
mperiority  of  the  waters  below  the  city  which  hgve  re- 
ceived the  drainage  of  the  sewers;  and  has  also  found 
that  waters  once  used  for  irrigation,  have  their  value 
greafly  reduced  by  the  deposit  of  the  materials  they  con- 
tain. On  one  occasion,  having  long  enjoyed  the  exdu- 
sive  use  of  a  stream^  his  neighbor,  higher  up,  imitated 
his  exanple,  and  the  water  became  so  deterioralec^  that 

*  qcnwsee  Farmer,  vols.  3  and  f .  tt    t  Q.  W. 


be  thought  of  disputing  the  right  with  him.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  excellence  of  this 
mode  of  manuring,  is  furnished  by  the  meadows  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray  and  others  near  Edinburgh*  The  spring 
water,  which  supplies  that  city,  before  it  flows  off,  be- 
comes saturated  with  all  the  enriching  matters  which  the 
city  affords.  Such  are  the  wonderful  efiects  which  after 
many  years,  these  waters  have  had  upon  the  meadows, 
that  the  grass  which  is  cut  and  given  green  to  cows,  is 
mowed  sometimes  six  times  a  year;  it  is  sold  by  the  quar- 
ter acre  and  upwards,  and  generally  brings  fi'om  X24  to 
£30  per  acre  per  annum,  or  from  $120  to  $150.  A  part 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray's  meadow  brought  £57  per  acre,  or 
about  $280.t 

It  is  true  that  such  are  rare  instances,  and  that  the  com- 
mand of  such  water  is  not  very  often  obtained.  But  near- 
ly all  water  of  running  streams  contains  fertilizing  ma- 
nures. Several  analyses  have  shown  that  most  of  them 
contain  considerable  portions  of  ^carbonate  of  lime  and 
gypsum;  hard  waters  esi^ecially,  containing  the  latter. 
Supposhig  then,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  one  part  of  g^- 
sum  is  contained  in  every  two  thousand  parts  of  river  wa- 
ter, and  that  every  square  yard  of  dry  meadow  soil  ab- 
sorbs only  eight  gallons  of  water,  (many  soils  absorh 
more)  then  more  than  a  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of 
gypsum  per  acre  is  diffused  through  the  soil  by  the  wa- 
ler.:^  The  same  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  seve- 
ral other  enriching  materials, 

Ejquai  success  has  not  always  attended  irrigation;  some 
waters  are  doubtless  much  preferable  to  others;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  some  soils  are  vastly  more  benefited  than 
others  by  the  same  stream,  from  a  difference  of  composi- 
tion. It  has  been  found  in  some  cases,  thai  even  heavy 
deposits  from  turbid  streams  have  been  of  less  utility^ 
than  the  application  of  clear  water  in  other  cases,  when 
that  deposit  consisted  merely  of  sand  and  clay  without  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  and  salts,  and 
when,  too,  such  clear  water  contained  the  latter  substan- 
ces in  solution.  But  such,  are  rather  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

Heavy  clays  are  generally  least  benefited,  and  sand 
and  porous  gravels  most  benefited  by  irrigation.  On  the 
latter,  the  water  finds  freer  passage  through  the  soil  in 
depositing  )ts  impurities. 

Two  modes  of 
watering  the  Sur- 
face of  lands  i«re 
adopted,  one   for 
flat  &  nearly  level 
land,  and  the  oth- 
er for  land  pos- 
sessing considera- 
ble slope  or  steep 
acclivities.      The 
annexed      figure, 
(fig.  5)  represents 
both  these  modes^ 
where  A  B  is  the 
stream,    and    the 
side  C  is  supposed 
to  be  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  the  side  D  much  steeper. 
A  dam  is  made  at  A,  and  the  water  carried  by  a  mahi 
conductor  to  C,  and  from  which  it  is  distributed  over  the 
surface  descending  from  it,  by  the  feeders  s.  «.  s.    But  it 
is  important  that  the  water  should  not  collect  nor  become 
stagnant  on  any  part;  hence  the  main  drain  F  is  teade  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  field,  and  from  it  lesser  drains  g.  g. 
pass  upwards  between  the  feeders,  and  carry  off  the  sur- 
plus water.    But  where  the  slope  is  more  steep,  as  on  the 
side  D,  feeders  are  made  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the 
water  escaping  from  the  upper  one  to  each  successive 
feeder  below,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.    &n^l 
pieces  of  boards  placed  in  the  lower  sides  of  these  feed- 
ers with  holes  bored  through  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 
water,  is  the  most  perfect  way  of  distributmg  it  over  th« 

surthce. 

It  is  obvious  that  irrigation  is  chiefly  useful  on  pemMp 
nent  pastures  and  meadows;  but  it  may  sometimej be  em- 
ployed OD  lands  saluted  to  regular  rotation  whmh  He 
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Ib  gran  a  short  term  of  y^art'  This  is  best  effected  by 
plowing  the  land  in  such  a  manner  that  the  feeders  may 
be  made  u\)oa  the  ridges  at  the  center  of  each  « land/' 
the  dead  fUrrows  forming  the  drains  for  caiTying  off  the 

surplus  water. 

p        .im^  n        — J^        j^    A   section  of 

''/■////////v///fv///^r/////v//////¥>f///m^^^^^^  this  method  is 

'  -^^-'^v^/^Bhown  in  fig. 
Fig.  6.  6,  F.  F.  being 

the  feeders,  and  D.  D.  the  drains. 

Laying  out  the  ground,  before  striking  the  furrows,  by 
meani  of  a  level,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work,  and 

render  it  much  more  accu- 
rate and  perfect.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  instru- 
ments for  this  purpose,  is 
the  triangular  level,  repre- 
sented by  fig.  7.  It  is  so 
made  that  the  plumb  line 
intersects  the  middle  of  the 
cross  bar,  when  the  extre- 
mities of  the  legs  are  pre- 
yif*?*  sisely  on  a  level.    It  is 

QMd  in  the  following  manner : — One  foot  of  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  at  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  the  other  at  such  a  spot  that  the  plumb  will  hang  ex- 
actly at  the  middle  of  the  cross  bar;  then  bring  round 
the  other  leg  again  to  a  level  point  as  before,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  mark  off  the  direction  of  the  channel  across  the 
field.  But  it*is  necessary  that  the  channel  should  have 
some  descent;  this  is  easily  given,  by  suffering  the  plum 
to  fall  a  little  from  the  center  towards  the  intended  fall. 
If  this  distance  from  the  center  be  half  an  inch,  the  de- 
scent from  one  leg  to  the  other  will  be  about  one  inch. 
This  level  should  be  made  of  light  but  stiff  spars,  and 
with  ten  or  twelve  feet  span ;  and  the  exact  course  of  the 
intended  feeder  or  drain  may  be  conspicuously  indicated 
by  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground  at  each  point  marked  by 
the  foot  of  the  level.  The  general  slope  of  the  land  may 
be  previously  determined  by  the  two  sights  at  the  extre- 
meties  of  the  cross  bar. 

An  objection  has  been  brought  to  the  practice  of  wa- 
tering meadows,  that  the  grass  though  greatly  increased 
in  quantity  is  much  inferior  in  quality.  This  is  indeed 
the  case,  but  not  more  so  than  results  from  increased 
growth  by  the  use  of  stable  manure.  The  slight  inferi- 
ority in  this  respect  has  been  found  by  careful  and  accu- 
rate experiments  to  be  vastly  overbalanced  by  the  in- 
crease of  bulk. 

Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  not  overdoing  the  busi- 
ness by  sufferfng  the  water  to  remain  on  too  longt  Two 
or  three  weeks,  with  a  short  intermission,  are  admissible 
in  dry  seasons,  or  in  autunm ;  but  in  spring,  when  the 
growth  of  the  grass  is  rapid,  much  less  time  is  sufllcient. 
The  appearance  of  scum  upon  the  grass  is  regardeil  as  an 
indication  for  the  immediate  witlidrawal  of  the  water. 
Autumn  floodings  are  considered  as  the  most  permanently 
beneficial,  as  the  waters  are  then  charged  with  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  which  have  accumulated  du- 
ring summer.  This  season  of  the  year  will  also  be  gen- 
erally found  most  convenient  for  laying  out  and  plowing 
the  furrows  for  the  channels. 

• 

When  it  is  remembered  that  manure  is  spread  in  this 
way  without  the  labor  of  drawing  and  shoveling — that 
the  practice  would  probably  be  even  more  beneficial  in 
cor  hot  and  dry  summers,  than  in  the  moist  climate  of 
England — ^that  it  is  in  fact,  not  the  transferring  merely  of 
manure  from  one  spot  to  another,  but  the  actual  recovery 
of  an  immense  amount  of  enriching  material  now  swept 
through  rivers  to  the  sea, — the  importance  of  a  greater 
attention  to  the  subject  must  force  itself  at  once  upon  the 
mind. 

Calculating  thz  velocitt  of  water  in  channels. 
— It  often  becomes  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  not  on- 
ly in  cutting  channels  for  irrigation,  but  for  surface  drains 
in  reclaiming  wet  lands,  to  know  the  exact  amount  of 
water  which  may  be  carried  with  a  given  descent  in  the 
stream.  To  enable  any  person  to  calculate  this  readily, 
the  following  rule  is  given,  and  may  be  readily  used  by 
any  boy  who  understands  common  arithmetic. 

T\>  uscertain  the  m$an  velocity  <tf  vsUer  Ui  a  eoiurf  or  rUf€r 


Jl<ncing  through  a  straigU  ehaniuil  pf  eqiud  size  tkr<m§kotl; 
Let/ 3=  the  fall  in  one  English  mile  in  inchss; 
Let  d  B=  the  hydraulic  mean  depth ; 
Let  9  sa  the  velocify  in  inches  per  second,  tbea 

rr=1.23V37 

The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  a  quantity,  which  wh«n 
multiplied  by  the  perimeter  of  the  channel  in  contaet 
with  the  water,  gives  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
section. 

Example :  Suppose  a  furrow  is  cut  6  inches  wide  sad 
4  inches  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  that  it  de- 
scends one  inch  in  a  rotl ;  to  find  the  quantity  of  water 
that  will  flow  in  it.  It  wUl  fall  320  inches  in  a  mile;  tbs 
perimeter  in  contact  with  the  water  will  be,  6  incheioo 
the  bottom  and  four  inches  at  each  side  »  14  inchei;  the 
area  of  the  section  will  be  6  times  4  s  24, — wfaieh  diW- 
ded  by  14,  tlie  perimeter,  gives  1.7  b  the  hydrsnlie 
mean  depth .     Then  by  applying  the  alwve  rale, 


1.23V320  X^7«rl.23  X  7.4»9.1  mches,tbeTeloei. 
ty  per  second,  or  about  one  gall,  per  second,  or  one  hogs- 
head per  minute. 

In  practice,  considerable  allowance  most  be  node  for 
rough  and  uneven  sides  and  bottom,  which  would  tend  to 
retard  the  current.  In  larger  channels,  the  esleolstioa, 
would  be  more  accurate. 


FARMING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  farm  of  Cheever  Newhall,  Esq.,  in  Dorcheiler, 
six  miles  from  Boston,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  productive  husbandry,  we  have  any  where  siet 
with.  It  consists  of  sixty  acres,  a  few  of  which  areitiJl 
in  wood.  Several  acres  are  taken  up  by  the  groondi 
about  the  house,  in  garden,  shrubbery,  &e.,  and  there  are 
eight  or  ten  acres  in  orcharding;  yet  the  farm  sapporti 
twenty-five  cows,  one  bull,  four  oxen,  and  three  horses. 
All  this  stock  is  supported  entirely  from  the  farm,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  oats  occaaionally  for  the  carria^- 
horses,  and  some  wheat  bran  for  the  cows. 

The  soil  was  originally  very  strong  and  some  of  it 
wet. 

Soiling. — Mr.  Newhall  keeps  his  stock  altogether  on 
the  soiling  system.  They  are  fed  mostly  in  the  bam,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  cows  are  turned  oat  for  a 
few  hours  in  each  day,  when  the  weather  will  admit 
of  it,  and  are  driven  for  exorcise  to  a  small,  shaded  sn- 
closure,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ban.  They 
are  perfectly  healthy,  and  Mr.  N.  thinks  gire  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  mUk,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
as  they  would  do  if  grazed  in  summer  in  the  ordiaary 
way.  The  cows  average  420  gallons  per  year,  and  the 
milk  is  sold  at  the  fiarm  at  an  average  of  about  foortsea 
cents  per  gallon. 

The^  principal  articles  for  feeding,  in  the  summer  sea- 
aon,  ate  rye  and  Indian  com,  cut  green.  The  former  is 
sown  in  the  fkU,  and  is  the  first  thing  that  is  fit  to  cut  ia 
the  spring.  It  may  be  commenced  on  as  soon  as  it  is 
high  enough  to  mow,  and  will  continue  to  grow  till  the 
usual  time  that  rye  matures,  by  which  time,  the  corn, 
which  is  most  relied  on,  is  fit  to  use.  Cora  is  the  most 
productive  of  fodder  of  any  crop  which  can  be  grown. 
The  past  season,  Mr,  N.  kept  twinty-three  cowt  forftgtt 
xoseks,  wholly  from  tvo  acres  and  a  ha{fof  cora.  He  is 
confident  that  one  acre  of  rich  land  is  more  than  sniBcient 
to  keep  a  cow  the  year  round— that  is,  it  will  aflbrd  suf- 
ficient green  food  in  summer,  and  leave  enough  to  be 
dried  to  keep  the  cow  through  the  winter.  In  1843,  Mr. 
Newhall  measured  a  square  rod,  being  part  of  a  lot  of 
cora  sown  for  fall  and  winter  use,  and  carefully  weighed 
the  produce,  which  he  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  thirty-two  tons  per  acre.  It  was  then  carefully  dried 
when  it  weighed  160  lbs.  to  the  rod,  or  nearly  tkirtti* 
tons  to  the  acre.  He  prefers  planting  in  the  drill  "O^ 
three  feet  apart,  and  uses  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed 
(of  the  southera  corn)  per  acre.  Large  quantities  of 
carrots,  poUloes,  and  beets  are  grown  for  winter  feed- 
ing. The  white  carrot  is  the  kind  itoost  culUfated— it  Is 
easier  raised  than  other  sorts,  and  generally  yields  bet- 
ter-~giving  from  800  to  1000  bushels  per  acre.  »ch 
cow  is  fed  during  winter,  with  from  a  peek  toa  hau>. 
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bmtel  of  roofs  per  day,  with  a  litUe  wheat  bran,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  dry  fodder. 

Makikg  Manubx.— Moch  attention  ia  ^iven  to  this 
branch  of  fiuming  operations.  The  manure  from  the 
cattle  and  horses  is  pushed  throug^h  scuttles  into  the  cel- 
lar muler  the  bam,  and  a  layer  of  peat  muck  thrown 
OTsr  it  three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  barn-yaid  is  so 
formed  that  none  of  the  manure  is  wasted.  Much  ma- 
Bore  is  also  made  from  hogs,  eighteen  or  twenty  of  which 
are  kept  principally  for  this  purpose.  They  are  fed  with 
the  waste  of  public  houses,  &c.,  brought  from  Boston — 
on  which  food  (hey  get  very  fat.  The  pork  covers  all 
the  expense  of  keeping,  leaving  the  manure  clear  gain. 
The  hog^  are  kept  with  a  full  supply  of  marsh  mud,  peat, 
Itc.,  which  being  rooted  over  and  mixed  with  their  ex- 
crements, becomes  good  manure.  The  pens  are  mostly 
■nder  roofing.  We  noticed  a  contrivance  about  the  sties 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  except 
on  the  larm  of  J.  W.  Haines,  in  Hallowell,  Maine.  The 
sty  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  story,  and  the  hogs 
teaort  to  either  as  they  find  most  conducive  to  their  com- 
fort and  convenience,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane, 
anoss  which  deata  are  fastened  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
iteps  and  to  keep  the  hogs  from  slipping  down.  The  up- 
per stoc7,  which  is  always  dry,  is  generally  used  by  the 
hogs  for  a  bsd-chamber — ^their  work  is  done  below,  and  in 
very  hot  weather,  they  go  there  to  cool  their  bodies  in 
the  moist  earth. 

Besides  availing  himself  of  all  the  means  of  making 
manure  frona  his  stock,  Mr .  Newhall  has  another  manu- 
fiKlory  which  is  of  great  importance.  From  some  large 
vats  which  have  been  provided  at  several  of  the  large 
hotela  in  Boston,  he  obtains  annually  about  sixty  hogs- 
heads of  urine.  The  mode  of  using  this,  is  to  make  it  into 
compost  w^ith  peat-muck.  The  muck  is  kept  in  the  barn 
ecUar,  and  the  vehicle  in  which  the  urine  is  brought  is 
driven  into  the  bam,  and  the  liquid  is  conducted  by  means 
of  pipes  to  the  muck  below.  Each  hogshead  of  urine  is 
auAcient  to  saturate  a  cord  of  muck,  which  is  Ihns  made 
-7-as  experience  has  amply  proved — of  mor)  value  than 
the  same  quantity  of  any  other  manure  used  on  the  farm. 

BuiLDUVOs. — All  the  buildings  are  convenient  and*well 
and  substantially  made.  The  barn,  (of  which  we  hope 
(o  give  a  cut  hereafter,)  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 
It  is  120  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  The  floor  run* 
through  the  whole  length,  leaving  the  bay  on  one  side 
and  the  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  other.  The 
cattle  staind  on  a  platform  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
floor,  andalighlly  sloping  backwards,  and  of  such  a  length 
that  the  manure  drops  off  behind  it;  by  which  means  the 
cattle  are  kept  clean  and  dry.  Between  the  manger  from 
which  tlie  cattle  eat,  and  the  platform  on  which  they 
stand,  is  the  watering-trough,  which  runs  through  all 
the  stalls.  Here  the  slock,  whenever  it  is  desired,  are 
watered  from  a  pump  which  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
hara.  "We  omitted  to  mention,  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Frenches  farm  last  month,  that  his  cattle  are  also  watered 
in  the  ssame  manner. 

There  is  a  deep  cellar  under  the  whole  bam,  a  portion 
of  whidi  serves  for  the  safe-keeping  and  manufacture 
of  msnnre  as  already  described,  and  the  remainder  as  a 
store-house  for  vegetables.  The  space  assigned  for  ve- 
getables is  divided  into  stalls  or  bins,  arranged  along  one 
side  of  an  alley,  for  the  convenience  of  ^taking  out  the 
roota.  There  are  scuttles  in  the  bam  floor,  through 
which  the  vegetables  are  dropped  directly  from  carts  in- 
to the  bins.  The  bam  doors  are  made  to  slide 'on  iron 
rails,  instead  of  being  hung  on  hinges.  This  is  a  plan 
which  has  prevailed  considerably  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
few  years  past,  and  we  think  preferable  to  any  we  have 
seen.  The  door  rests  on  cast-iron  wheels,  which  run  on 
the  rail.  The  rails  are  cast  with  a  small  ridge  in  the 
centre,  and  the  wheels  with  a  corresponding  groove. 
Thus  the  door  keeps  its  exact  place  without  any  trouble, 
and  mns  very  easily. 

FsaccES. — From  the  system  pursued  with  his  stock, 
(soiling)  Mr.  Newhall  has  need  of  but  few  interior  fen- 
ces. Those  required  are  heavy  walls — the  stones  for 
which  are  found  on  the  farm,  and  they  were  formerly  in 
so  gre^  abundance  that  it  was  neeetsary  to  dig  them  out 
hdore  m  Irad  could  be  tUled. 


Sowing  Grass -seed. — ^Mr.  Newhall  decidedly  prefcn 
the  fall  for  sowing  gra88-see<l.  He  thinks  August  too 
early  for  sowing  on  his  farm,  as  there  is  sometimes  a 
drouth  after  this  time  in  the  year  which  kills  the  young 
grass.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  late  sowing.  He 
showed  us  a  beautiful  piece  of  sward  which  was  sowed 
down  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1843 ;  and  the  past  year 
he  has  sown  %till  later.  We  think  so  late  sowing  suc- 
ceeds better  on  his  gravelly  soil,  than  it  would  do  on 
clay  land,  or  that  which  is  more  liable  to  be  thrown  by 
frost. 

FRUir-THEEs. — Fruit,  particularly  apples  and  pears, 
is  a  considerable  object  pn  this  farm.  Besides  having 
an  abundance  for  home. consumption,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  were  sold  the  pasf  year,  among  which  were 
eight  barrels  of  Bartlett  pears,  which  brought  fifty  dol- 
lar9.  Mr.  Newhall  has  a  large  collection  of  cherriesj, 
plums,  grapes,  and  the  smaller  fruits.  He  showed  as 
some  of  the  finest  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  we  hare 
met  with  in  this  latitude.  Several  of  his  pears  are  also 
very  fine.  We  were  shown  specimens  of  Beurr^  Diel, 
Seckel,  St,  Germain,  Napoleon,  &c.,  which  were  excel-  . 
lent. 

Mr.  Newhall  showed  us  a  lot  .of  pear  trees  importiid 
from  France  and  Germany,  grafted  on  quince  stocks,  and 
cultivated  at  the  distance  of  only  four  by  five  feet  apart. 
The  trees  are  kept  trimmed  in  the  shape  of  a  distaff — 
what  is  called  in  France  the  QuenouilU  form — a  mods 
which  we  are  told  succeeds  well  with  these  dwarf  stocks. 
The  trees  are  brought  very  early  to  bearing,  and  it  is 
said  as  much,  and  as  good  fruit  is  obtained  in  this  way 
for  a  given  extent  of  land,  as  by  standard  planting: 
though  none  of  the  dwarf  trees  are  as  long  lived  as  those 
grafted  in  their  own  species  and  cultivated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Remarks. — Comment  on  the  above  facts  seems  scarce- 
ly necessary,  yet  we  cannot  omit  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  amount  of  products  which  Mr.  Newhall  obtains 
compared  with  many  farms  containing  hundreds  'of  acres 
each.  Here  is  a  iarm  of  only  sixty  acres,  which,  besides 
affording  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  fruit  annually, 
and  leaving  a  large  portion  of  it  for  merely  ornamental 
grounds,  supports  more  stock  than  most  farms  of  twice 
or  thrice  its  extent.  A  striking  example  is  here  furnish- 
ed of  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  agriculture  cannot  be 
prosecuted  to  any  extent  or  advantage  without  a  largt 
farm* 


SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 


Col.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  made  use  of  the  sabsoil 
plow  the  past  season  on  fifteen  acres.  A  part  of  the  sub- 
soiled  land  was  planted  to  com,  and  a  part  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  fall.  The  soil  was  loamy,  and  the  subsoil 
hard  clay  and 'gravel.  He  used  the  subsoil  plow  of  Hag- 
gles, Nourse  &  Mason.  It  required  four  oxen  to  draw  it, 
and  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  depth  it  was  mn 
in  this  case,  which  was  one  foot.  Col.  Sherwood  -thinks 
there  ought  to  be  six  oxen.  The  team  worked  over 
from  an  acre,  to  an  acre  and  a  quarter  per  day.  The 
ground  had  not  t>een  plowed  for  thirty  years.  It  was  na- 
turally wet,  so  much  so  that  in  a  wet  time,  the  water 
would  stand  on  it  to  the  ii^ury  of  the  grass.  The  effect 
I  of  the  subsoiling  was  to  render  the  soil  and  subsoil  so  fri- 
'able,  that  the  water  immediately  found  its  way  through, 
and  though  a  portion  of  the  past  season  was  very  wet,  the 
water  at  no  time  remained  on  or  so  near  the  surface  as  to 
do  the  least  damage  to  the  crop.  That  part  which  was 
put  to  com,  was  flrst  planted  on  the  20th  of  May,  but  the 
se^d  failed,  and  it  was  planted  again  on  the  last  day  of 
May  and  first  day  of  June,  and  grew  so  vigorously  that  it 
got  ripe  as  soon  as  other  corn  in  the  neighborhood.  Se- 
veral strips  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  were  left 
through  the  field,  not  subsoiled.  The  difference  in  favor 
of  the  subsoiled  portion,  was  very  obvious  in  the  ranker 
growth  and  larger  size  of  the  com  on  that  part — it  was  so 
plain  that  it  might  be  seen  to  a  row.  The  different  por- 
tions were  not  measured  separately  at  harvest  time.  The 
effect  of  subsoiling  on  the  wheat  crop,  cannot  be  told  at 
present 
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THE  CLYDESDALE    HOUSE.— (FIj.  S.l 


AHona  Die  rxrioui  dNuripIioni  of  honct  pobliihed 
lb»  CalCtTator,  I  hav«  no  rMOIJeclion  of  hiTiiiK  noliced 
B  (iMCrlplion  of  the  ClyilMilale  bretH.  The  tbora  poi 
mat  ii  copied  from  Mc.  Slejihen'i  "  Book  of  the  Farm.' 
Ib  tfaa  Complete  Oniier  Ihejr  ore  deKribeJ  u  bsin 
"itrODg,  ictire,  hanty  initiiata,  of  the  midtlto  aiie,  n 
MBTkeblr  elMuIr,  tnie  pullera,  of  eaand  coaitilDlioD,  u 
WoH  aikptrd  to  all  the  pnrpoHt  of  hoibuidrr.  The 
are,  therefore,  dtjrrvedly  in  eiceem  amoDf  the  northerii 
^natr;  particularly  on  heavy  Milij  they  are  not,  how- 
WTBT,  lo  aetiTc,  nor,  coinequeDtly,  so  well  ailgpled  for 
fight  land,  as  the  OleaTslaudi)  neither  are  they  lO  bani 
tome.  They  are  uid  to  hare  been  <le«:end(J  from 
eroM,  made  by  tra*  of  (be  DmUo*  of  Hamilton,  between 
•onw  Flemlih  rialliooa.  Imported  many  yean  a^o,  with 
the  lAUUtffcahire  maret,  and  they  dtrive  their  appellation 
Imm  the  dUtrici  on  the  Clyde  where  they  are  ohielly 
iowid.  They  have  already  made  their  way  into  Ihi 
bOfdnln^  cooDtiei  of  EoKlaod,  and  there  can  be  litUt 
douU  that,  aa  their  good  qualitiei  become  mora  appreci- 
ated, Ihay  will  yet  IniTel  itill  furthu  toi^h." 

Thia  TaJiHbla  breed  of  borui,  ii  deuribad  by  Mr. 
Ailon  aa  "  iMng  ft«m  14  to  16  handa  in  height :  if  be- 
joaa-  that,  they  an  reneraliy  mahapety  mongreli,  and 
frtally  defleient  in  iptril,  theaffecta  of  crovinB  unatl 
'>ded  narae  with  onrtrowa  MaUIona.  They  are  eouod, 
flMhy,  weU-propordoned,  ttTonf,  and  h«a»y,  without 
»«tartoo«oaneorolamay.  The  head  ii  in  due  prmwr- 
tloi)  to  the  body;  nthar  aakU  Ibao  large,  and  not  ao  full 
•Dd  pramlnml  below  the  eyea  u  aome  of  the  Engl 
tMada  I  the  noitrila  are  wide,  the  aye*  ftill  and  anlmali 
Md  the  ear*  erect.  The  neok  i«  neither  long  nor  ilt_ 
ller,  but  Btrong,  thick  and  fleihy,  with  a  good  cur* ature, 
md  the  mane  atrong  aod  buihy.  They  are  broail  in  the 
bt«a«(  and  thick  in  the  ahoBldera,  the  blades  being  nearly 
•ihlghaa  Che  chine,  and  not  aa  much  atrelched  bacli- 
ward  aa  thoae  of  road  hone*.  The  arm  laperi  lo  tht 
knee  i  the  leg  rather  ehori,  bona  oval  and  ttrong,  but  so- 
lid and  clean.  The  hoof  roimd,  of  a  black  color,  touih 
and  Ann,  with  the  heeli  wide,  and  no  long  hair  on  the 
leg*  except  a  tnft  at  the  fellocka.  The  body  round  and 
heavy;  the  belly  of  a  proportional  aiie,  noilher  amall 
nor  large,  and  the  flank  full.  The  back  .IrBiiht  and 
broad,  but  not  too  long;  the  loin  broad  and  raited  a  llt- 
Ue;  hooka  viaible  bat  not  prominent,  and  but  aabort  apace 

Srir.*^?..^?' ""'  '^'  "*"■  '^"  •"'"  '">•"  "">  •ho"!- 

Oen  to  the  hipa,  nearly  atiaighl.     Tie  ihight  thick  and 


lailelrong,  heavy  to  tin,  and  veil  haired."  "TheaM 
common  colors  of  the  Clydesdale  horae  an  blact,  or,iKin 
frequently,  grey." 
'Hiis  descriplion  combines  moat  of  the  beat  polib  pf 
illhr  to  a  perftat  draught  hone  lor  the  oait  or  phie; 
It  it  must  be  apparanl  that  they  are  not  oftK  lomi  ■!>■ 
d  in  one  animal.  c.  N.  BiHlvi. 

Aiba»f,D«cS,lSt4. 
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AOBicCTLTHHAL  Boos  roa  SCKooLi.— We  see  it  sUad 
in  our  foreign  papen,  that  "A  CaltcUimiff  AgriaXml 
Chtmiilry  and  Oeolofx,"  drawn  op  by  Prof.  JoKinDU, 
at  Ihe  reiinestortheBchootmaileraof  Ayrafalrcihilaliei- 
dy  pined  through  ten  or  twelve  editiom  in  Qreit  Bri- 
tain. From  the  higt)  terma  la  which  we  have  smd  ilal- 
tuded  to,  aa  well  aa  from  the  practical  and  commonHne 
lewa  which  the  author  take)  of  the  connection  of  dxat 
aelencta  with  the  practice  of  agriealture  in  hia  leetan^ 
-re  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  he  haa  prepatid  an  edtliai 
f  hisC^techiam  for  pnbtieation  in  thla  comtry,  by  Baa- 
ing auch  Blteralioos  aa  were  deemed  necessary  to  adipt 
lo  the  uac  of  our  acboola,  and  that  it  it  aoon  lo  be  pob. 
liahed,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  our  corraspon- 
denl,  Hr.  J.  P.  Norton,  who,  it  will  be  remenband; 
now  pnnuing  his  inveatlg^ons  in  agrienllorat  ciie- 
ialry,  with  Prof.  Johnston. 

TheHebd  Bock. — The  5th  vol.  of  this  work,  coos^bI. 

g  of  two  paHa  of  620  pager  each,  has  been  rtcenlly  ii- 

ed  in  T^gland,  anil  we   have  been  bvored  by  Gu. 

Vail,  Esq.  of  Troy,  with  a  copy  of  it.     It  ie  daroledex- 

clusivety  lo  Conra  and    their  progeny,  and  coslaini  Iti* 

l>e>ligrB#a  of  a  larp-e  number  of  animals  owned  and  bnd 

in  Ihia  country.     We  are  not  aware  that  any  copia  ofil 

for  sale  in  this  country. 

Ohio  Cultivator," — Mr.  Bjltcuam,  whose  relir*- 
it  from  the  New  Geoecee  Farmer,  we  noticed  in  our 
last,  has  remored  lo  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  whence  ka 
haa  aeut  iia  hia  proipeolus  for  "  Tita  Ohio  Cnltinlor," 
Ihe  publication  of  which  he  pro|Kwea  10  commenee  in 
"-  '  !ity  on  the  Drst  of  this  month.  It  will  be  publitliad 
monthly,  8  pages  quarto,  at  $1 .00  a  year.    SaeoM) 
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iSTERLVS  PATENT  nARVESTING  MACHINB— (Fig.  9.) 

Tm*  BitPhine  it  cslcnlalnl  Tor  ending  ihe  heaila  from  aruHlinfr  p^'in,  IrivIiik  1Ii«  itraw  behinil.  Where  gnin 
rtudi  Dp  well,  i(  a  wuranted  to  cut  the  heads  from  25  acres  Of  wheat  per  day — Ihe  power  emgiloyed  baini:  (hree 
bonc^  requiring  Itro  aieii  and  a  boy  to  nuuiase  Ihe  machide.  It  it  claimetl  thai  from  one  to  three  buibeli  more 
(nio  Ii  nxed  per  acre  bji  the  u«e  of  thii  machine,  than  !■  aared  in  the  usual  iraf.  As  the  faeada  of  the  gnin  are 
tat  0%  tbcy  are  receiTed  into  a  large  box,  or  "  receiver,"  and  when  Ihat  i>  fill«l,  the  headi  may  lie  conreyed  t« 
Iba  ban,  or  leeured  in  crlba— the  latter  being  connidered  preferable,  as  they  aObrd  the  grain  a  better  chance  lo  dry. 
Fitan  hair  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  wheal  (according  to  Iha  conililion  of  the  crop,)  may  be  cut  at  a  time,  without  un* 
loading  the  "  receiver."  The  operation  of  Ihreihing  i«  much  facilitated  by  thii  mode  of  culling  grain— msjilng  a 
MTlBg  in  thii  reaped  of  from  (Ifly  to  aeventy-flve  per  cent.  It  ii  conOdcnlly  believed  Ihat  this  machine  ii  detli- 
■ed  10  eAct  a  great  lmi>roFement  in  Ihe  laving  of  labor  and  ezpenie  in  harvetling  grain,  and  preparing  it  for  mar- 
kd.  By  the  nie  of  it,  the  farmer  ia  enabled  to  cut  and  aecnre,  at  the  proper  time  and  in  gooil  order,  hia  wheat 
enp,  wilh  only  the  ordinary  number  of  handt  emplnjeil  on  hia  brm,  beaiilea  aboliahing  the  aevera  labor  and 
dradgery  ofharvnting  in  the  uaual  moile.  The  machine  ia  manuraclured  by  the  patentee,  Qiobgi  E^steil*, 
B«uf-P^irie,  Wiaconiiii,  and  will  ihortly  be  fbr  sale  at  Chicago,  and  other  central  pointi  in  the  weeteni  ooimlTy. 


PRACTICAL  HOSBaNDRT. 

■t  qf  Wont  Out  and  naturally  Poor  Landi,  Old 
FUUi,  ^.,  i»  Iht  tlidiOt  Slala. 

I  intimalad  in  a  late  paper  in  Ihe  Cultivator,  (vol.  1, 
p.  344,)  tbat  I  would  ahorily  give  the  rcadera  of  that  ex- 
celleat  wotlt  an  aniwer  In  the  question  now  Ihe  ii 
proremcot  of  the  kinds  of  land  mealioned  in  the  heading 
of  Ihii  article,  coulJ  be  accomplished,  in  the  cheapest 
way.  I  BOW  proceed  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  promi 
I^ad  ia  poor  or  rich  from  variuui  cautet.  II  may  be 
poor  nUur^Uy,  from  being  deprived  of  the  accumulalion 
otdeoonpoaed  organized  mutter,  by  the  washinga  of  rain, 
the  OTerflowing  of  atreams,  lie,  and  by  ill  own  gravelly 
and  ponxu  twlore,  ailmilting  the  upward  flltering  of 
q»iiig  water,  aa  ia  the  case  in  low  gravelly  bottoma.  It 
May  11*0  be  poor  from  ihe  too  large  a  portion  of  iron  in 
in  cOBpoiition. ,  But  the  moH  univeraal  cause  of ; 
ty  ot  Mil,  ia  eihaustion,  from  over- cropping, 
■way  always,  and  returning  nothing  j  as  was  to  generally 
Ike  pnelics  in  old  times,  and  !■  too  much  the  praclic 
■Ow  hi  all  the  miildle  Slates.  In  a  former  paper  I  hav 
■ipiaaul  the  opinion  that  a  man  may  purchase  and  im 
piove  a  piece  of  this  poor  or  worn  out  land  cbeaper  Iba 
wiU  be  the  coat  of  removal  to,  and  purchase  o(  a  piee 
ottaDd  in  Ihe  weal,  especially  when  the  tacriflcea  inci 
dant  to  neb  removal  are  taken  into  the  account.  I  moi 
■iaoerety  believe  tn  the  truth  of  this  proposSlion.  Bui  li 
■■  proeaed  to  the  subject — the  huvt,  not  the  ir^,  thi 
land  aboidit  be  improved. 

The  tint  object  to  be  attended  lo  in  the  ii 
of  land,  it  lha  grubbing  up  and  clearing  olTev 
shrub  that  is  not  wanted.  Let  this  lie  ilone  a 
ning.  Allow  no  clumps  or  clusleis  of  bushi 
or  single  ones  either,  to  remain  in  Ihe  fleUI. 
thing  IB  ditching  and  draining  of  all  sunken  and  bo^gy 
Idaeea,  if  luch  eiiil.  Very  oflen  Ihe  iimple  plow  furtow 
will  aniwer,  but  tometimes  a  deep  ditch  must  be  dug.  II 
U  be  deep  enough,  a  blind  dilcli  siiouldalwaysbe  prefer- 
red,  10  thai  you  may  cultivate  Ihe  l!tn<l  over  the  ditch, ami 
alto  save  your  laud  the  incoovenience  of  open  dilchet. 
Having  grubbed  and  ditched,  and  thus  ilrained  Ihe  lanil, 
the  next  abjrel  is  lo  ascertain  Ihc  quality  of  the  aoil,  stl 
ptHsorit.  You  may  Und  that  ibe  low  places  you  have 
•tfaioed  are  composed  of  hard  clay.  Some  of  Ibe  upper 
01  higher  placet  may  be  loo  sanily.  You  will  in  such 
case,  employ  youi  earli  in  carrying  clay  lo  the  saody 


pails,  anil  relum  wilh  sand  to  the  clayey  parts;  and  ha 
veiy  liberal  in  your  exchanges,  t6o.  You  may  spread 
Ihe  clay  at  once,  or  allow  il  to  remain  a  winter  in  cart 
load  heapa,  and  apreoii  il  in  the  spring.  The  sand  may 
be  spread,  of  course,  at  once.  All  this  ia  merely  getting 
the  land  ready.  A  carpenter  builds  his  shop,  and  "fell 
out"  hia  Btuir,  before  he  thinks  of  "  going  10  work"  at  hia 
traile.  Bo  does  every  other  artisan  or  mechanic.  Why 
should  a  farmer  not,  alBo,  beforehe  gotslo  work  lo  make 
money  and  a  living,  flrtl  "pet  hit  shop  in  order  ?"  Hav- 
ing properly  grubbeil,  drained,  and  mixed  the  soil,  the 
next  thing  lo  be  done  is  to  aicerlain  the  q;uality  of  the 
whole.  It  most  probably  wanis  lime  lo  make  il  com- 
plete. Take  a  handful  here  and  there  Dom  the  whole 
field,  say  twenty  handiful  in  til;  mix  them  well  togeth- 
er; then  take  a  handful  trom  the  whole  mixture,  put  it 
upon  a  shovel  and  heal  il  reil  hot;  then  take  it  trom  the 
Ore  and  let  ilcool;'  when  cold,  pulverize  it  Into  a  line 
powder,  and  pour  upon  it  good  cider  vinegar;  diluted 
muriatia  acid  it  beat,  but  vinegar,  if  good,  will  do;  If  it 
foams  considerably,  you  want  no  lime  in  ihe  soil;  if  ililo 
not  foam,  you  muM  then  apply  lime.  Nearly  all  Ibe  land  in 
Ihe  middle  l^tales  wants  lime,  and  is  beneflteil  by  ila  appli- 
cation. If  it  wants  no  lime,  then  go  lo  work  as  follow*: 
plow  in  the  fall  with  the  deepest  working  plow  you  can 
aSiird.     In  Ihe  sprbg,  sow  corn  broadcast;  ami  as  toon 

ia  as  high  as  you  can  well  turn  under  wilh  a  good 
and  two  or  three  hone  team^  turn  il  under  well, 

mmediately  sow  coni  again  broadcast;  aa  aoon  aa 
Ihal  ig  high  enough  lo  turn  under,  turn  that  also  wilh  ■ 
de^  woiking  plow.  Generally  you  may  turn  nniler  IhrB* 
crops  in  the  same  season.  In  Ihe  (all  plow  deeply  in 
turning  Ihe  last  crop  of  com  under,  harrow  and  teed  wilh 
wheal.  However  poor  your  Innd  may  have  been,  you 
may  be  sure  of  a  gowl  crop  of  wheat  Ihe  enauing  harvest. 
In  sowing  Ihe  corn,  about  three  to  four  buahels  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre,  each  crop.  * 

If  by  the  trial  above  ilescribetl,  you  flml  your  land  re- 
quire! liine,  then,  before  the  flrst  plowing,  apply  twenty 
liuihels  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre,  broodcaal,  then  plow 
as  before  directe.1,  tow  Iho  corn,  and  proceeil  as  before, 
taking  care  lo  sow  twenty  bushels  of  lime  before  turning 
'   r  each  crop  of  com;  aiiw  (he  lime  on  Ihe  com  a»  il 

1,  and  turn  com  and   lime  all  in  logelher.     In  Ibia 

a  first  rate  soil  may  be  made  out  of  the  poorest  old 
field  ia  Uaryland  or  any  where  else;  and  il  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  only  cost  it  in  the  liming  and  value  of  the 
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seed  corn,  except  the  labor.  Those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to 
expend  ao  much  labor  and  money  the  first  waaoD,  can 
extend  the  time  over  several  seasons,  applying  say  twen- 
ty or  thirty  bushels  or  lime  to  the  acre,  and  turning  under 
but  one  crop  of  corn'each  year. 

The  above  may  be  considereil  a  brief  summary  of  the 
whole  argument;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  scarcely  requires 
elucidation.  Some  may  however  requira  explanations, 
and  I  therefore  proceed  to  give  them. 

A  day  soil  requires  only  sand  to  make  it  a  good  one, 
so  far  as  constitution  is  concerned;  a  sandy  soil  requires 
clay  to  make  U  good.  These  two  elements  of  a  good 
soil  generally  exist  on  all  farms;  and  wherever  the>'  do 
exist  in  separate  places,  they  should  be  combined  and 
mixed,  that  the  whole  may  be  made  fertile.  If  your  land 
be  too  clayey,  and  you  have  no  sand  on  vour  farm,  pro 
bably  some  neighbor  would  be  glad  to  exchange  some 
of  his  sand  Tor  some  of  your  clay,  doing  half  the  hauling, 
and  thus  both  farms  will  be  benefited  at  half  the  labor 
each.  Rely  upon  it,  there  is  more  to  be  obtained  in  the 
improvement  of  land  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  soils, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Manuring  cannot  supply  its 
place,  however  large  the  quantity  applied;  and  when 
once  made,  the  elfect  is  permanent,  the  benefit  perpetual, 
the  improvement  lasts/orst^r. 

Low  wet  places  are  not  only  unproductive,  but  they 
are  unheaiihy,  unseemly,  and  an  absolute  loss  of  all  the 
land'so  situated.  If  your  farm  consists  of  one  hundred 
acres,  and  twenty  acres  of  it  is  of  this  low  and  wet  kind, 
you  have  but  eighty  acres  of  land.  Therefore  drain,  by 
ditching  this  low  land,  make  it  productive,  by  adding 
sand,  &c.,  where  necessary,  and  you  will  in  effect  have 
added  twenty  acres  to  your  farm.  And  in  draining,  take 
care  to  avail  yourself  of  the  advantages  of  blind  ditches. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
them — ^the  way  may  be  found  in  almost  all  agricultural 
works,  and  they  are  very  simple.  A  summary  of  the  dif- 
fctent  plans  may  be  stated  as  follows.  Dig  the  trench  as 
in  the  usual  way  of  making  an  open  ditch,  of  the  proper 
depth  and  capacity,  to  carry  off  the  water.  Then  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  stones  loosely  packed^  so  that 
water  will  freely  pass  between  them,  about  a  foot  deep. 
Then  lay  upon  these  loose  stones,  larger  and  flat  ones,  to 
Keep  the  earth  from  filling  the  interstices,  and  then  re- 
turn the  earth  thrown  out,  leveling  the  whole  surface. 
Some,  instead  of  stone,  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
branches  and  limbs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  cover  tliese 
with  earth;  but  such  blind  ditches  are  obviously  subject 
to  obstruction  from  the  decay  of  the  wood,  and  thence 
from  the  caving  in  of  the  superincumbent  earth.  Others, 
in  Europe  especially,  use  an  arching  of  tiles  in  the  ditch 
instead  of  stones  or  brushwood;  but  this  is  too  expensive 
for  this  country  as  yet.  Where  stones  can  be  had,  a  good 
blind  ditch  may  be  made  permanently  effective  by  their 
use ;  next  to  stoift,  brushwood  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  a  woixl  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  grubbing  up  of  all  useless  growths  of  bushes, 
trees,  &c.  Never  allow  your  fences  to  be  sheltered  by 
bushes  or  trees  of  any  kind;  thoy  rot  the  timber,  and  you 
lose  all  the  land  they  occupy.  ''Head  lands,^'  as  they 
are  called,  are  just  so  much  deilucted  from  your  measure 
of  acres.  Clear  out  all  such.  If  you  have  no  other  clean 
pface  in  your  field,  let  the  head  lands  and  fence  corners 
be  clean. 

In  ascertaining  the  precise  quality  of  the  soil,  you  ac- 
complish precisely  what  every  other  artisan  does  when 
he  ascertains  his  ability  to  do  a  certain  job.  You  find  out 
what  the  materials  you  are  to  work  upon  are  capable  of 
producing.  If  in  tliat  examination,  you  find  your  mate- 
rials deficient  in  any  one  necessary  ingredient — lime,  for 
example — you,  as  other  artisans  would  necessarily  and 
instinctively  do,  apply  lime.  If  you  find  it  dclicient  in 
vegetable  fibre,  &c.,  you  apply  that  substance,  and  if  you 
find  it  deficient  in  clay  or  sand,  as  cither  of  these  pre- 
ponderate, you  apply  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  result 
of  the  examination  shall  indicate. 

Having  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  manure, 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  and  material  for 
supplying  nutritious  principles  to  the  soil,  is  the  next 
matter  for  consideration.  I  believe  that  corn  sown  broad- 
cast, as  above  directed,  is  the  cheapest,  most  efficient  and 


speediest  fertilizer.  8ome,  and  very  many,  sappoie  Oat 
the  old  plan  of  clover  laying  is  the  best  and  chnpeit  I 
differ  with  them.  You  can  only  turn  under  a  crop  of 
clover  once  in  two  years;  you  can  by  an  elTort  turn  ooder 
three  crops  of  com  in  one  year;  and  I  believe  that  eieh 
crop  of  corn  will  carry  as  much  nutriticos  matter  into  Ute 
soil  as  each  crop  of  clover  can  do. 

Now  in  this  system  of  improvement,  you  hare  only  to 
purchase  the  lime,  if  that  be  necessar}';  you  can  raise  the 
seed  corn  on  some  part  of  the  farm.  All  the  rest  of  the 
improvement  is  derived  from  labor. 

Never  undertake  the  improvement  of  more  land  thaa 
you  are  certain  you  can  manage.  If  you  ezpenil  yoor 
funds  upon  too  large  a  surface,  you  will  be  likely  to  loM 
the  whole  advantage  of  them.  Calculate  how  much  land 
you  can  work  veil,  and  confine  yourself  to  that  uJ  do 
more.  And  in  all  your  operations  in  agriculture,  take 
care  not  to  undertake  too  much.  Suppose  you  can  oolf 
work  ten  acres  well  in  one  year,  if  you  undertake  tves* 
ty  acres,  some  of  it  will  have  injustice  done  it,  and  the 
result  is  obvious. 

Deep  plowing  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the 
improvement  of  soils,  as  it  is  in  the  continoationof  good 
.soils.  Never  omit  it.  It  may  pay  you  scantily  for  a  jrear 
or  two;  but  it  will  ultimately  repay  you  an  hundred  fold. 
{Without  It  there  cannot  be  any  continued  sacceasfnl  fana- 
jing,  no  matter  what  the  original  soil  may  hare  been. 
'Discard  all  shallow  working  plows  from  your  iann,  ex- 
cept the  mere  seed  and  cultivator  plows. 

Some  lands  will  be  benefited  by  50  busheh  of  lime  to 
!the  acre,  and  by  it  be  rendered  sufficiently  calcareou; 
i others  may  require  100  bushels;  all  this  is  to  be  foond 
!out  only  by  proper  experiments,  as  above  indicated.  If 
,the  solution  of  the  soil  foams  freely  m  the  vinegar  or 
muriatic  acid,  it  wants  qo  lime;  if  but  partially,  it  wanti 
probably  50  bushels  to  the  acre;  if  not  at  all,  h  may  re- 
-quire  an  hundred  bushels.  If  it  be  a  red  clayey  soil,  it 
'wants  more  lime  than  if  it  be  white  or  blue  or  yellow. 

I  If  you  have  no  lime,  and  wood  ashes  arc  at  hand,  yoa 
may  accomplish  all  the  objects  you  aim  at  by  their  appli- 
cation. As  ashes  are  mostly  composed  of  diflTerent  kintli 
of  lime,  besides  their  more  soluble  potash,  from  50  to 
100  bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre,  applied  in  the  same  mao- 
ner  as  directed  for  lime,  will  have  the  same  effect  as  lime, 
besides  giving  you  the  advanUge  of  the  potash,  the  first 
year. 

Where  neither  lime  nor  ashes  are  fo  be  obtained,  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  applied  to  most  ludi 
with  advantage.  The  action  of  plaster  continues  to  be  a 
'subject  of  dispute.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  simply  serves 
I  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ammonia  floating  in  the  atmos- 
iphere,  and  that  evolved  from  decaying  animal  matters, 
and  thus  securing  it  to  the  uses  of  the  soil.  No  matter 
what  its  mode  of  action  is,  however,  it  certainly  is  are- 
r}'  efficient  agent  in  soils  generally,  and  in  the  absence  of 
lother  still  more  effective  agents,  it  should  always  be  ased, 
or  at  least  tried. 

1  have  said  nothing  of/5n«ng,  the  most  expensive  item 
of  farming,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mam 
object  of  this  paper,  and  because  the  cheapest  fence  ii 
(hat  which  each  locality  can  afford  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility. One  farmer  can  build  a  stone  fence  all  arotfnd  hii 
farm,  easier  than  he  can  a  rail  fence,  simply  becanse  he 
has  too  many  stones  on  his  land,  and  in  getting  rid  of  them 
ho  hauls  them  to  the  line  where  he  intends  to  make  hii 
fence,  and  in  the  seasons  when  he  cannot  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  he  erects  the  wall.  In  the  absence  oT 
stone,  and  where  timber  is  plenty,  the  rail  fence,  the  port 
and  rail,  &c.,  will  of  course  be  the  cheapest  fcnciog.  l 
have  no  favorable  opinion  of  hedges,  except  inthe  aD- 
solute  absence  of  both  slone  and  timber.  They  require  a 
long  time  to  grow;  and  in  this  country  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle kind  of  hedge  plant  that  has  succeeded  satisfacroril) . 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  good  hedges  being  made, 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  in  the  Lmteu 
Slates  that  can  be  imitated  profitably  as  to  cost,  time,  anu 
efficiency.  If  nothing  but  live  fences  had  ever  been  in 
•ise,  and  some  inventive  genius  had  discovered  the  we 
of  artificial  fencing  with  rails  and  stone,  he  would  hare 
been  considered  the  benefactor  of  his  age.  For  myseii, 
though  I  have  traveled  much,  and  have  extended  my  on- 
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tmlioDt  orer  flftaen  or  the  8til«  ol  the  Union,  I  hire 
DBTcr  *HD  a  good  dBcieat  badge  i>eenpyias  the  place  Of 
onlinary  Cm-ih  rences-  And  yet  the  altention  of  Taraiert 
hu  be«a  ilireclid  to  il  ever  dace  Itie  counb-y  nai  letilei' 
tlia  cKlrst  American  tvrilen  recammenil  Ihetn;  leeUi 
■ere  imported  to  plant  thcni  acenlury  agn;  andallthew 
tSbrti  hiLTc  been  continued  to  the  present  liay  nilb  jn- 
crrueil  force  each  je^r.  And  yet  there  ia  uol,  lo  furaal 
know,  a  lingle  farm  jn  Ihe  United  fitatea  prolecled  liy 
bcilgea,  in  all  ilt  parts,  or  in  any  coasiderable  portion  of 
tbrm.  The  economical  farmer,  therefore,  will  look  (o 
tome  other  mode  of  fencing  for  prolectioa;  an 
above,  that  which  ha  lanl  aflbrdi  molt  plenlifullf  and 
moit  eaiily  of  aceen,  ii  the  cheapeal  and  beat  for  him. 

1  mod  not  omit  a  few  wordi  more  upon  tUtp  ploaing. 
I  know  it  it  the  general  opinion  that  wg  iniut  not   plov 
•0  deep  a«  to   ttiru  up  the  "hard  pan"  of  elay,  or  tbi 
whit*  cTSTel,  fcc.  »e.     I  am  very  certain  thit  ii  a  verj 
ETcat  popular  error.    If  we  had  a  plow  thai  wouM  luri 
np  the  earth  two  feet  deep,  I  ilo  not  care  what  the  tub 
toil  majr  be,  in  five  yean  the  /trliit  toil  would  be  twt 
feet  deep.    I  admit,  that  geaerallr  a  very  ilinled  crop 
would  be  produced  for  ihe  Aral  two  or  three  m 
I  alao  aaaert,  (kat  the  third  or  fourth  ami  all  lutnequent 
■taaona,  will  pay*nol  only  for  all  (ha  deflcieneiea  of  Ihi 
Inl  two  or  three,  but  an  hunilred  folil  interest.     Where- 
efCr  •  deep  working  plow  hai  been  uaed,  the  droulhi  of 
a  dry  aeason  are  not  fell.    The  roota  of  planti  i 
ly  iDlo  the    earth,  ami    the  burning  suna  and  parching 
■imla  psM  orer  them  harmteialy.     The  Bubioit  plow 
a  good  (hmi*.     II  anablen  the  ftirmer  to  avail  himielf  < 
■wit  of  the  adTanlagea  ofdeep  plowing  without  any  sa 
rifiee  of  the  Qrat  atid  seconil  aeaaon'a  crop-,  but  (hen 
doea  not  torn  up  thia  aubioil — it  merely  looaena  it,  en 
blise  the  raofi  to  pan  deeply.     The  roota,  however,  g 
DO  other  advantage  in  thia  deep  tooling,  than  that  of 
proleclion  frOm    ilroiith;   they   get  no   Donrifhmcnt 
ihoie  ileplha.     The  protection  from  drouth,  however, 
an  important  coDiiileralion,  ami  iliould  alwaya  bo  avail 
of.     Bat  [  would  leeklhiiailvaotagealwayi  when  I  could 
by  (he  uie  of  the  deep  plow,  even  at  the  ucri&ce  of 
pDitioD  or  even  all  the  flrM  two  or  three  cropa. 

Tbe  Mviag  of  manure  it  the  next,  and  (hough  ht 
bere,  not  the  leatt  important  matter  for  eonsideralioi 
Every  thing  of  a  vegetable  or  animal   kind,  uaeleu  fc 
Other  purpoiea,  on  a  farm,  ahould  lie  gathered  anil  laveil 
Ibr  manare.     A  eonvenienl  compoM  yard  and   pit 
be  provided.     TTie  liors  from  Ihe  atablaa,  (he  w<*J*  from 
tbe  llelda,  the  chaff  and  oSal  atraw,  cornatalki,  be, 
kitehao  watera,   aml«nti  qf  chambtri,   and  all  of  a 
Ihbiga,  ihontd  be  caat  into  the  pit.     The  pi(  ahould  bi 
aitnatcd  that  the  drainingi  of  urine,  &.c.  from  Ihe  ala 
Aonld  paaa  into  it.     A   abed  should  be  built  over  i 
protect  it  from  ralna,  and  (he  effecU  of  the  lun'i  r  . 
Plaater  of  Pari*  ihould  be  aown  over  Ihe  surface  of  the 
Bamire  pit  once  a  week  during  warm  weather,  to  catch 
and  Ox  (he  vola(i1e  ammonia  that  will  be  continually 
peaaiag  off.     If  atch  a  thing  as  a  leiiure  day  happei 
(which,  by  tbe  way,  I  do  not  see  how  a  goad  farmer  ce 
aver  have  even  a  leianre  raomenl,)  the  leaves  from  lb 
woods  may  be  proHlably  gathered  and  thrown  into  Ih 
pit.     Twiee  a  year,  ny  in  April  and  October,  Ihe  cor 
tmlBofthe  pit  ahoald  be  taken  otit,  thoroughly  miic 
aad   piled  up  lo  digett  (or  a  week  or  two  or  even 
BODlb.     Informing  the  pilca,  if  yon  have  any  awam 
mu]  or  bog  earth,  you  may  very  properly  adil  two  i 
thrcs  loads  of  this  to  each  load  of  the  contenta  of  the  pit, 
taking  care  to  mix  them  well.     Atler  (be  pile  haa  atood 
a  ■nfflcient  length  of  time,  the  compoat  may  be  carried 
ool  aiMl  tprrad  over  Ihe  land,  eiUier  as  a  top  drening,  or 
to  be  plowed  in  before  seeding'. 

TlieM  are  my  viewa  of  the  improvement  of  won  out 
and  all  other  land,  t  lubmil  them  with  great  deference 
la  Ihe  farmers  of  my  country.  Should  titey  disagree  with 
Be  in  any  or  all  parliciilars,  I  truattbey  will  attribute  my 
errors  lo  at  least  goo<l  motirea,  I  desire  to  do  some  good 
in  my  day,  and  tbe  agricultural  intcreatia,  above  all  olh. 
era,  the  most  worthy  of  my  efforts  in  my  opinion,  lloer- 
tainly  baa  my  best  alfeclions  and  wishes. 

GibKOfl  B.  Bmitii. 
'■,  1844.  ' 


HALL'S  BTUMP  MACHINE— (Fig.  10.) 

LcTHEB  TccaER,  Esq. — I  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
iwering  your  inquiries  In  relation  lo  Hall's  Stump  Ml* 
shine,  the  moUel  of  which  yon  have  seen. 

Mr.  R.  Hairs  Slump  Machine,  to  which  the  State  Society 
■ecently  awarded  the  premium  iad  silver  medal,  hu 
Men  tiaed  on  my  farm  in  pulling  400  or  500  pine  stumps 
of  the  worst  description,  and  1  found  its  operation  supe- 
ior  in  all  respects  to  any  machine  I  have  used  or  seen. 

Mr.  Hall  has  spent  six  years,  and  near  ten  thousand 
dollars,  in  bringing  hi*  machine  lo  its  present  state  of  ei> 
cellence;  and  certainly  deserve*  great  credit  for  his  per- 

ivcrance  at  well  at  ingenuity. 

The  machliie  requires  three  men  and  a  l>oy,  witb  a 

nail  hone,  (o  work  it  to  advantage.  Its  cost,  with  alt* 
the  chains,  levert,  be.,  is  from  $300  (o  $400. 

Upon  some  of  Our  bet(  Unlit  in  the  southern  counties, 
Ihe  Stump  Machine  mutt  precede  all  agricultural  imple- 
ments but  (be  axe.  The  expense  is  considerable,  being 
from  15  to  25  Cents  per  atunip,  but  the  ground  ia  thereby 
ihoroughly  cleaned  lo  any  lieplh.  Tbe  tlumpi  are  either 
made  into  fence  or  burnt:  the  plow  anil  harrow  do  their 
work;  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  effect  Is  like  magic;  tha, 
intightly  slumps  are  gone,  and  the  whole  field  it  like  ■ 
garden. 

There  are  four  or  Ave  different  kinds  of  Stump  Ma- 
chines now  in  vie  in  th  Is  county,  and  some  of  them  work 
very  well)  but  Hall's  ia  the  most  powcrhil,  mosi  conve- 
nient in  Ihe  applicalion  of  jiower,  and  is  leatt  likely  to 
gel  out  of  repair. 

In  conclusion,  t  ought  to  state  lliat  this  machine  is  found 
if  great  service  in  moving  buildings  and  sunken  vensela, 
nd  in  other  similar  operations;  but  it  is  especially  at  on 
igriailtural  impkmtnt,  of  great  importance,  that  I  desir« 
(o  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  agricultu^^  through  your 
"icellenl  paper.  Very  respectfully,' 
OiregO,  rr.  Y.,  Ott.  19,  1844.      Geo.  3.  PuMFBLLr. 

KEHEDY  FOR  THE  ROT  IN  T^E   POTATOE. 

Ma.  Editok — I  notice  in  Ihe  November  number  of  Ihs 
Cultivator,  complainli  maile  about  (he  ■■  rot"  in  potatoes. 
1  was  troubled  with  it  for  many  years,  and  having;  found 
remeily,  give  it  for  the  Itenellt  of  yoor  readers. 
The  ml  in  polatoei  commenced  in  this  lection  of  (he 
Duntry  about  10  years  ago;  one-third  of  a  crop  was  fre- 
quently lost  by  it,  and  otita  \n  the  spring,  huadreUs  of 
'    ~    '  ive  been  thrown  from  (be  cellar  quite  nseleas- 
For  some  years  past,  I  have  used  slaked  lime,  whieh  I 
sprinkle  on  the  polaloet  as  si>on  aa  they  are  cut  for  scad, 
id  thovel  them  over  in  it,  and  plant  them  immediately. 
ince  I  have  ailapled  thit  plan,  I  have  not  lost  a  potaloe, 
itber  in  Ihe  ground,  or  after  (hey  were  put  In  the  cellar; 
Id  such  o[   my  neightmrt  at  follow   my  eiamplf,  are 
ike  fortunate,  and  in  no  way  troubled  with  tbe  rot. 
When  o(her  potatoes  were  troubled  with  the  rot— thre« 
irieliet  of  mine  were  exempt  from  it,  viz:  the  "  Capa," 
Black  Apple,"  and  "Red  Apple"  potatoes.     I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  of  your  correspondenta  can  explain  why  they, 
%ilh  the  same  treatment,  were  no(  subject  to  the  rot  like 
liber  kinds. 

I  And  it  best  to  ^lanl  each  kind  of  tK>laloes  separate, 
otherwise  Iflheaeeil  Is  mixed,  a  few  years  will  produce 
lite  a  different  kind  of  polatoea. 

I  have  ollen  raised  aeeil  from  tlie  polatoe  balls,  adopt- 
ing Ihe  mode  reeommenileil  in  the  November  numbar. 
The  po(B(oe  will  obtain  its  growth  In  (bur  years;  but  tbe 
second  year,  the  beat  variety  may  bo  selected  for  yield- 
ing and  for  the  table. 
About  seven  year*  siitee,  I  raited  f^om  tbe  ball  an  ex- 
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ceUent  kind  of  poUttoe,  reMmblini^  very  mueh  the 
«  While  blue  nOM,"  which  I  call  «  Howards;"  they  yiidd 
larg^ely,  and  are  of  fine  flaTori  and  preferred  here  to  the 
«  White  blue  nose.'' 

If  any  of  the  above  Tarietiei  of  potatoes  are  wanted  in 
your  neighborhood,  I  can  ship  them  to  Boston,  and  if 
you  will  aceept  a  barrel  as  samplei  I  will  forward  them 
as  you  may  direct.     Yours  truly,      Josspif  Walton. 

Saini  Andrevi,  New  Brwuvick,  19&v.  20,  1844. 

Remarxs. — We  thank  our  respected  correspondent  for 
the  above  statement.  The  mode  by  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing^  the  rot  in  his  potatoes,  ia  certainly 
worthy  of  a  trial  by  our  farmers.  The  experiment  will 
cost  but  a  trifle,  and  can  do  no  harm  if  it  should  tail  of 
success  on  our  soils.  A  barrel  of  samples  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Mr.  W.  may  deem  best,  will  be  very  acceptable. 
They  may  be  shipped  to  Boston  in  the  spring,  to  the  care 
of  A.  D.  Phelps,  124  Washing^ton-st. 


INDIAN  CORN— NEW  VARIETY— PLANTING. 


I  send  you  a  few  ears  of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  com, 
obtained  by  the  proceu  detailed  below: 

Ut  year.  I  had  a  very  early  yellow  com,  but  quite  di- 
minutive in  its  growth-~the  stalks  not  over  3  feet  in 
beight,  and  the  ears  not  over  4  inches  in  length.  Late 
in  the  season  I  planted  this  in  a  patch  of  sweet  or  shrl- 
velcd  corn,  then  considerably  grown.  As  soon  as  the 
tops  or  blossoms  of  the  yellow  corn  protruded,  they  were 
cut  off,  in  order  that  the  early  com  might  be  impregnated 
only  by  the  sweet  com.  The  result  this  year  was  yellow 
com  of  the  usual  size  and  appearance. 

2d  year.  The  last  year's  product  was  planted  by  itself, 
at  a  distance  from  all  other  com.  The  result  was,  a  corn 
growing  about  five  feet  in  height,  Iiaving  ears  7  to  8  in- 
ches in  length,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  am!  while 
smooth  corn  and  sweet  or  shriveled  corn  on  the  4ame 
cob — fit  to  eat  about  the  middle  of  July. 

3d  year.  I  separated  the  com  into  two  parts,  the 
smooth  by  itself,  and  the  shriveled  by  itself,  and  planted 
them  apart,  at  a  distance  from  other  com.  The  product 
this  year  corresponded  mostly  with  the  corn  plantecl,  on- 
ly there  was  a  slight  mixture  of  the  shriveled  upon  the 
smooth  corn,  and  of  tlie  smooth  upon  the  shriveled. 
The  smooth  was  fit  to  eat  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  shriveled  about  a  week  later. 

Ath  year.  I  again  planted  the  smooth  and  the  shriveled 
com  in  separate  patchcR.  The  smooth  was  fit  to  cat  ISih 
of  July,  and  the  8hriv«9od  the  24th.  The  height  of  the 
stalks  averaged  about  nve  fc^.  The  character  of  the  two 
kinds  seemed  now  to  be  permanently  established.  The 
smooth  corn  produced  its  like,  as  did  the  shriveled.  The 
latter  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  yellow,  but  is  ear- 
lier than  common  sweet  com  and  equally  palatable.  The 
smooth  corn  has  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  on  the 
same  cob. 

^k  year.  I  separated  the  white  and  yellow  smooth 
corn,  and  planted  them  apart  from  each  other.  The  re. 
suit  is  two  distinct  varieties  of  smooth  com — the  earliest 
lit  for  eating  l9th  of  July.  The  white  partakes  verj- 
much  of  the  tenderness  of  sweet  com.  Some  portion  of 
it  was  about  a  week  later  than  the  rest  and  grew  about 
a  foot  higher. 

6ih  year.  Having  separated  the  earliest  of  the  white 
com  from  the  latest,  I  planted  them  apart,  and  thus  pro- 
cured two  distinct  varieties  of  white  smooth  com — one 
fit  for  boiling  I8th  July,  the  other  about  a  week  later. 
Upon  the  ears  of  the  earliest  variety  of  last  year's  growth, 
I  noticed  a  few  scattering  kernels  of  white  sweet  corn. 
These  were  carefully  picked  out  and  planted  this  year  by 
themselves.  The  result  is  a  tDhUe  eweei  camJUfor  boil- 
ing ISth  qf  July,  corresponding  with  the  earliest  smooth 
com  in  size  of  stalk  and  ear. 

My  object  in  instituting  this  experiment  having  been 
to  obtain  a  com,  suitable  in  color  and  early  maturity  for 
marketing,  I  discarded  the  yellow  varieties,  closing  the 
experiment  in  possession — 

1st.  Of  a  while,  smooth,  eight  rowed  com,  with  ears 
7  to  8  inches  long,  approaching  the  common  sweet  com 
in  flavor,  and  fit  for  boiling  18th  of  July. 


2d.  Of  a  timilar  com,  bof  somewhat  larger  iaitalkiBd 
ear,  and  a  week  later. 

3d.  Of  an  eigU-roved  eweei  torn,  with  ears  6  to  7  io- 
ches  long,  and  At  for  boiling  I8lh  July,  (in  1844, 14tli.) 

The  last  variety,  proving  to  l>e  the  precise  srtiele  thit 
I  was  in  pursuit  of,  t  have  for  three  years  psst  liept  for 
cultivation  that  alone.    It  is  that  which  I  send  yov. 

A  word  upon  the  proper  depth  of  planting  Indisn  eon. 
A  small  patch  of  the  early  sweet  com  above  mentioned, 
was  planted  last  spring  three  inchee  deep.  It  came  op 
well  and  grew  thriftily  till  it  was  3  or  4  inches  fai^h,  bat 
then  came  to  a  stand.  It  remained  without  iacKaiiiipiti 
height  perceptibly,  a  full  fortnight,  while  another  pstdi 
of  the  same  kind  of  com  grew  rapidly.  On  examining  flu 
roots  of  the  non-growing  com,  it  was  fonnd  that  a  joint 
had  been  formed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  aborethe  ker< 
nel,  and  that  roots  had  sprouted  out  from  Ae  joint,  Ua$- 
\ing  all  beltw  to  perish.  In  other  words,  the  plant  had 
abandoned  the  lower  roots  at  3  inches  depth,  and  forsMd 
a  new  set  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  surfcee.  Whils 
the  process  of  changing  the  roots  was  going  on,  the  plant 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  grow  above  the  grooad.  Hie 
effect  was  to  retard  the  maturity  of  the  com  aboot  a  fort- 
night; but  I  do  not  know  that  its  size  and  prodnetiTeooi 
were  ultimately  impaired.  ^ 

The  inference  which  I  make  is,  that  con,  to  be  srfjfi 
ahould  not  be  planted  more  than  1|  inch  deep. 

Notes  Daiuxo. 

NcV'Haven,  Ct.,  November  18, 1844. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  TBS  SOUTiL 


Ingleside,  near  Waahingtoa,Misi.,  Not.  ifi,  im. 
7\)  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator:  « 

Dear  Sir — ^Press  of  business,  alone,  hu  preveited 
my  carrying  out  my  intention  of  addressing  you,  as  I 
promised  in  my  last,  on  various  subjects  of  interest  (o  u 
here;  and  in  particular  of  replying  to  Mr.Camak*i  call 
for  aid  in  introducing  the  olive  to  the  south.  He  does 
me  but  justice  in  supposing  that  no  effort  on  mypdirtjs 
within  my  power  to  make,  would  be  wantinjg:  iowaids 
the  introduction  of  any  plant  that  would  add  to  thsf^th 
of  my  adopted  countr}'.  Among  others  I  harje  oflen 
thought  and  spoken  of  the  olive;  but  felt  so  much  dis- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  my  father-in-law,  Bfr.  Isaac 
Dunbar  of  this  place,  has  repeatedly  introduced  varieties 
of  that  plant  without  success,  the  frol^t  destroying  them, 
that  I  entirely  overlooked  the  extract  in  Kenrick'i  work. 
Since  reading  Mr.  Camak's  article,  I  am  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  procure  the  Nikita  olive  and  give  it  a 
fair  trial  here.  The  difflcoltiet,  however,  which  a  prt> 
vate  individual  has  to  contend  with  in  such  an  effort,  u» 
very  groat.  In  my  own  case,  the  only  course  I  can  par- 
sue,  is  to  request  my  correspondents  in  Paris  to  make  ev- 
ery exertion  to  procure  some  plants  for  me.  If  some 
few  others  would  do  the  same,  we  might,  some  one  of 
us,  ultimately  succeed.  I  have  long  ceased  to  expect 
that  the  Gkneral  Government  will  give  any  such  aid  to 
the  farming  interest. 

That  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  south,  to  in- 
troduce other  staple  crops  than  cotton,  is  very  certain. 
The  over-production  Is  so  great  that  prices  cannot  im- 
prove; at  present  prices  this  troublesome  crop  cannot  be 
grown  with  profit — in  fact  not  without  loss  ~and  the  on- 
ly possible  means  of  lessening  thisover-proiluction,  iato 
intiuce  the  cotton  planter  to  turn  his  attention  to  and  employ 
a  portion  of  his  force  in  other  crops,  or  in  auxiliary 
branches  of  economical  husbandry,  if  even  these  pay  no 
better  than  cotton  does  now.  Here  it  is  that  a  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  and  farm,  liberally  supported  by  tb« 
state,  would  give  proof  of  their  value.  Those  experi- 
ments in  the  introduction  of  new  staple  crops  could  be 
tried  there,  which  cannot  well  be  done  by  individuals  to 
any  extent,  with  justice  to  themselves.  Any  planter  can 
however,  after  a  few  years,  carry  on  upqp  his  plantation 
many  practices  of  economical  good  management— to 
some  of  which  I  will  presently  advert. 

I  prepared  a  series  of  resolutions  some  weeks  ago, 
whieii  I  intended  submitting  to  our  Ag.  Society  at  itsbo- 
sVieas'  mee|Sn|^  after  our  last  TtiW.  Bui  so  great  was  the 
politi'esl  excHfement  ar'thU  time,  thai  I  regret  to  ssy  a 
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•iflteieat  number  of  the  membws  did  not  attend  on  that 
day  to  form  a  qaorum.  At  another  biuineta  meeting 
will  be  held  about  the  time  your  January  number  will 
have  reached  us,  when  I  intend  bringing^  the  matter  for- 
ward, I  wiU  irive  you  these  proposed  resolutions  here : 


branches  the  tops  of  which  are  17  feet  ih>m  the  ground, 
and  spread  to  a  .diameter  of  12  or  14  feet.  Where  the 
branches  spring  out>  a  spike  of  seeds  has  been  ripe  this 
three  months;  and  now  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  three 


,,„       ,      ,    _.    ^ ,. .   ,^  .  ,^.         .  ,      ^  ,   branches  is  a  very  heavily  laden  spike,  the  seeds  in 

''Resolved,  That  U  is  the  opmion  of  this  society,  thatUurhich  are  not  quite  ripe:  though  they  certainly  would 

L,?I^!^i  f?!^^l!?T.*??^?"!?..?.L^?i^"'  ^"^  almo8t|]have  been  had  the  stfed  been  planted  sufficienUy  early. 

The  beans  of  this  variety  are  very  large.  I  find  on  trial 
that  they  weigh  an  average  of  six  grains  each.  The 
stem  and  leaf-stems  have  a  reddish  tinge;  the  plant  al- 
together forming  quite  a  handsome  tree.  Last  winter 
was  so  mild  with  us  here  that  plants  of  this  variety  stood 
uninsured,  and  in  the  spr'mg  threw  out  multitudes  of 
flower  spikes.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a  plant  of  such 
gigantic  growth  would  be  illy  adapted  to  field  culture, 
as  a  crop  in  tich  land;  I  mention  it  merely  as  a  proof 
that  there  is  nothing  uncongenial  in  our  climate  to  the 
growth  of  the  Palma  Christi ;  and  because  I  think  that 
this  sort  would  do  well  as  an  aftercrop,  say  on  oat  stub- 
ble; and  would  then  have  abundance  of  time  to  ripen  its 
seed. 

The  Ben^  grows  vigorously,  and  proiluces  an  abun- 
dance of  seed;  so,  I  am  told,  does  the  Madia  sativa,  al- 
though I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself;  the  sunflower 
I  know  will  do  well — all  of  these  yield  a  very  large  pro- 
{>ortion  of  valuable  oil. 

I  have  grown  a  small  crop  of  Havanna  tobacco  this 
season,  which  is  said  to  be  of  fine  quality  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  judges.  When  properly  cured  and  made 
into  cigars  a  better  opinion  can  be  formed.  1  cut  this 
three  times,  and  each  cutting  was  good;  if  planted  early, 
and  a  handful  of  cotton  seed  or  some  other  equally  por- 
table and  effective  manure  hoed  in  round  the  plants  at  the 
secoml  cutting,  I  have  no  doubt  but  four  cuttings 
could  be  had  each  season — ^the  two  last  of  course  of  in- 
ferior tobacco. 

The  gentleman  before  spoken  of,  Mr.  Isaac  Dunbar, 
has  for  many  years  made  his  own  wine.  That  which  he 
exhibited  at  our  last  Fair  was  pronounced  decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  he  has  before  shown.  I  think  it  was  the 
best  native  wine  I  have  ever  met  with.  Mr.  D.  has  a 
vineyard  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  a  few  barrels  of 
wine,  and  leave  enough  of  grapes  to  give  even  his  ne- 
groes a  fair  share.  His  favorite  grape  is  the  Herbemont 
Madeira — as  being  perfectly  hardy  and  requiring  but  lit- 
llo  attention.  At  our  summer  Fair,  this  season,  one  gen- 
tleman exhibited  seven  varieties  of  grapes^  principally 
European  sorts.  The  variety  that  does  best  with  us,  is 
one  known  as  the  Jack  grofi^*  What  it  is  I  can  only 
guess  at.  The  vine  is  of  a  vigorous,  healthy  habit; 
young  wood  having  a  reddish  tinge,  resembling  Uie  cigar 
box  and  Norton-s  seedling;  the  bunches  quite  large  and 
shouldered ;  the  berries,  which  are  entirely  without  pulp, 
are  of  sizes  varying  from  that  of  an  eighty-to-the-pound 
rifle  bullet,  to  that  of  ordinary  sized  buckshot;  juice  a 
rich  claret  color  and  very  abundant;  the  flavor  fine,  with 


the 

wholly  from  Inordinate  over-production. 

<'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  formers  of  the  cotton-growing  region;  set- 
ting forth  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists  for  an  entire 
chan|re  In  the  system  of  farming  pursued  among  us,  so 
as  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced — ^to  employ 
a  coQsldeiable  proportion  of  the  labor  of  our  slaves  in 
the  production  of  other  staples;  and  of  all  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  plantation  which  can  be  so  produced, 
if  not  with  profit,  at  least  without  loss. 

'*  Thai  they  shall  include,  in  their  address,  all  the  in- 
formatioa  they  can  procure  as  to  the  staple  crops  which 
may  be  so  introduced;  with  short  notices  of  the  system 
of  eoliure  necessary  for  each ;  cost  of  production  com- 
pared with  cotton,  &c. 

"Thai  the  use  of  cotton  bagging,  in  baling,  be  partic- 
ularly considered ;  Information  acquired  as  to  the  cost,  in 
pIantali(M&  labor4  of  its  manulacture;  strength  requisite, 
&c.;  ami  the  particular  grounds  that  may  exist  for  ob- 
jeetion8>  if  any  there  be,  to  its  use. 

**Tbat  they  also  inquire,  whether  the  establishment 
of  cotton  iaetories  generally  within  the  cotton  growing 
stetes,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  the 
combinations  which  are  formed  in  the  foreign  markets 
to  keep  down  the  prices  of  the  staple. — Whether,  such  a 
demand  for  provisions  may  not  thus  be  created  at  home, 
as  to  render  their  production  at  least  as  profitable  as  that 
of  eotUMiy  and  thus  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
labor  now  employed  in  the  over-production  of  the  latter 
~And  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committeey  manufacto- 
ries within  the  cotton  region  would  produce  these  results, 
what  measures  can  be  best  adopted  to  encourage  their  in- 

^^dtictioQ. 

^^"^That  they  shall  submit  their  address  and  report  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  this  society." 

In  all  enlightened  gfovernments,  but  our  own,  agricid- 
tore  receives  powerCtil  aid  and  support;  not  so  much  by 
means  of  prc^ective  duties  and  imposts,  lb  by  the  wise 
measures  taken  for  its  relief  when  in  any  manner  op- 
pressed* Witness,  m  Great  Britain,  the  frequent  appouit- 
ments  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  causes  of  results  the  most  trivial  when 
coBpared  with' that  now  in  question,  and  with  power  to 
call  before  them  for  information,  individual  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Al- 
'  though  we  hi  this  country,  have  no  such  powerful  aid 
given  us,  we  might  do  mucli  good  by  such  a  plan  as  this 
here  proposed. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  had  some  inquiries  made  of  me  by 
a  gentleman  in  Natchez,  who  informed  me  that  he  was 
ooe  of  a  company  formed  with  the  view  of  shortly  erect- 
ing an  oil  mill  there;  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  making 
of  castor  oil.  I  assured  him,  at  once,  that  the  bean  can 
be  grown  with  profit  by  the  planter;  and  promised  to 
grow,  next  year,  an  acre  or  so,  each,  of  the  castor  oil 
bean,  sunflower,  and  Ben6;  also  to  try  the  Madia  sativa, 
of  which  I  have  a  small  quantity  of.  seed.  I  know  that 
all  these  plants  will  do  well  here.'*  In  Illinois  large 
qoantities  of  the  Palma  Christi  bean  are  grown,  and  the 
nanufitcfure  of  castor  oil  is  carried  on  with  much  profit. 
Tbe  formers,  there,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  found 
the  bean  a  very  remunerative  crop.  I  neither  remember 
the  average  yield  per  acre,  nor  the  usual  price,  but  have 
taken  measures  for  refreshing  my  memory.  Can  £0U  aid 
me?  If  you  have  files  of  the  (Chicago)  Union  Ag.  and 
P;airie  FSrmer,  I  think  you  will  there  find  all  the  infor- 
nation  wanted.  It  grows  spontaneously  along  our  road 
side,  producing,  I  think,  quite  as  good  crops  as  those  I 
have  seen  in  Illinois.  I  have  a  variety  of  it  in  my  gar- 
te  of  extraordinary  and  productive  growth.  A  plant  of 
it,  which  made  its  appearance  in  one  of  the  bonlers,  a 
volnnieer,  quite  late  in  this  present  season,  has  attained 
a  large  growth.  At  five  feet  from  the  ground  the  stem 
Is  15  inchss  in  eircumfisrenee;  there  it  throws  out  three 


a  delicious  admixture  of  sweet  and  sour;  and  forming 
altogether,  when  fUlly  ripe,  a  most  delicious  table  grape. 
If  Mr.  Camak  will  inform  me  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
how  to  forward  to  him,  I  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
sending  a  couple  of  plants,  that  he  may  test  this  fine  fruit 
in  his  region. 

When  I  have  again  leisuref  I  may  have  somewhat  to 
say  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  through  youis  or  some 
other  journal.  I  will  only  now  add,  that  excsssiss  deep 
planting  will  assuredly  prove  injurious.  Moderately 
deep  planting,  however,  tht  aoU  biing  of  a  proportionate 
depth,  is  by  all  means  advisable.  With  you  in  the  north, 
even  as  far  south  as  Cincinnati  and  Nashville,  ami  in  the 
colder  districts  of  Europe,  the  vine  is  trained  low  thafit 
may  benefit  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
earth ;  while  here,  and  even  in  latitudes  north  of  us,  to 
avoid  this,  and  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  shade  af- 
forded by  its  own  foliage,  and  all  tlie  air  possible,  the 
vine  requires  to  be  trained  high — over  a  ten  or  twelve 
feel  arbor,  if  possible. 

I  must  pass  over  the  subject  of  "  new  staple  crops,"  on 
which  a  lengthy  series  of  papers  might  be  written.    In- 
digo has  been  successfully  and  profitably  grown  here— 
the  sole  objection  to  it  being  the  difllculty  of  making 
{sale  of  the  entire  erop  withovt  hsTiog  to  seek  for  a  mar 
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ket.  Madder,  I  am  confldent,  would  find  its  most  con- 
l^enial  climate  and  soil  here.  It  is.a  native  of  a  southern 
clime,  and  requires  just  such  a  warm,  Ii|^ht  soil  as  we  can 
here  furnish  it  with. 

Bread,  meat  and  clothing,  every  cotton  plantation  ihould 
and  can  furnish  for  its  own  consumption,  and  even  for 
sale,  and  yet  grow  as  much  cotton  as  should  be  grown. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  doubt,  but  if  such  a  system  could 
be  generally  introduced,  cotton  would  again  command  a 
remunerative  price.  Other  items  should  be  included — 
comforts  instead  of  blankets;  leather  for  shoes  and  har- 
ness; tobacco  for  the  negroes;  bagging  made  at  home, 
of  cotton;  hay  grown  for  stock  and  for  sale;  all  the 
mules  and  horses  needed,  raised  at  home;  a  flock  of 
sheep  kept,  sufficient  not  only  to  clothe  the  negroes,  but 
to  afford  a  considerable  return  for  wool  and  mutton ;  but- 
ter made  for  sale,  the  buttermilk  being  decidedly  more 
wholesome  for  the  negroes,  young  and  old,  than  sweet 
milk,  especially  in  summer,  and  any  tidy  old  woman  can 
-easily  make  more  in  the  dairy  than  in  the  field ;  and  ma- 
ny other  ways  in  which  hands  can  be  employed  to  at  least 
a$  great  adoatUage  and  profit  as  in  the  cotton  crop->-with 
the  very  great  additional  advantage  of  thereby  lessening 
(he  ruinous  over-production  of  that  staple. 

I  have  already  written  you,  thus  far,  a  most  egotistical 
letter;  too  much  so;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  so 
well  sustain  my  assertion,  as  to  the  practicability  of  this 
change  in  our  system  of  farming,  as  by  giving  my  own 
experience.  True,  this  experience  has  not  been  great — 
but  it  has  th%  advantage,  that  though  but  of  three  years 
standing,  it  has  been  acquired  in  the  face  of  serious  dif- 
ficulties. I  had  every  thing  to  buy  but  com — and  even 
some  little  of  that.  So,  with  your  leave,  I  will  continue 
as  I  have  begun,  and  give  you  a  little  mote  of  Ego  I — 
premising,  that  in  good  and  economical  management,  I 
am  far,  far  behind  many  of  the  planters  of  this  region,  at 

ys^ 

Com  can  be  grown  here  quite  as  well  as  in  New-York, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  that  tnlichttntd  ioutiurn 
gentleman,  who  made  such  wonderful  discoveries  relative 
to  the  climate  of  the  south — see  tlie  garbled  edition  of 
Johnson's  Farmers'  Encyclopedia.  I  am  now  offering 
2,000  bu.  of  corn  for  sale,  being  my  surplus  of  this  year's 
crop,  over  the  requisite  supply  for  that  plantation. 
Wheat,  also,  will  do  well  at  least  two  seasons  in  three; 
if  we  had  a  sort  sufficiently  early  to  ripen  before  exces- 
sive warm  weather,  I  do  not  believe  this  crap  would  be 
any  more  subject  to  failure  than  with  you.  The  "  Val- 
paraiso," of  which  I  received  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
through  the  Patent  office,  was  entirely  destroyed,  this 
year,  by  rust.  It  tillered  well,  and  the  heads  when  com- 
ing in  bloom,  were  very  large.  I  mean  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  all  of  Mr.  Harmon's  sorts  against  another  season. 
Egyptian  or  winter  oats  do  remarkably  well*  They  are 
•own  in  September  or  October,  and  afford  capital  pasture 
all  winter,  and  a  fine  yield  of  grain,  ripe  early  in  May. 
Forty  bushels  is  spoken  of  as  a  good,  fair  crop ;  one  bu- 
shel sown  produced  me  twenty.  1  prefer  this  g^in  to 
rye.  It  commands  readily  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar, 
accortling  to  the  8upi>)y.  My  pea  crops,  with  the  glean- 
ings of  the  sweet  potatoo  lots,  will  fatten  my  hors  this 
year — a  trifiing  quantity  of  com  may  be  needeu.  Of 
sweet  potatoes,  tumeps,  IVish  potatoes,  white  beans,  rice, 
hay,  fodder,  pindars,  &c.,  I  have  hitherto  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  growing  in  abundance. 

Cattle,  unless  where  the  range  is  extensive  and  gooil, 
or  where  the  planter  has  formed  gooit  Bermuda  pastures, 
I  do  not  consider  profitable  stock  here — at  all  events,  by 
no  means  as  much  so  as  sheep,  hogs  or  mules.  To  raise 
one's  own  meat,  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  and  atten- 
tion— ^but  it  can  be  done  profitably  and  advantageouslv  on 
any  cotton  plantation.  A  little  over  two  years  ago,  I 
commenced  operations  with  eight  thorough  bred  Berk- 
shire sows,  as  many  good  common  ones,  and  two  or 
three  fine  boars,  of  different  families  of  Berkshires,  in- 
cluding Imported  Newberry.  This  fall  I  will  kill  a  fair 
supply  of  meat,  and  offer  some  thirty  or  forty  fine  young, 
in-pig  sows  for  sale,  being  unwilling  to  kill  them  while 
they  are  so  much  needed  in  the  south.  I  offer  them  at 
less  than  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  pork  each— $10.  I  loat, 
last  spring,  over  one  hundred  pigs  and  thoatiof  «4iMase 


in  the  throat,  caused,  I  believe,  by  their  eating  yoong 
cuckle-bur  plants.  Such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  my  over- 
seer  who  had  charge  of  them — Mr.  Hamilton— a  very  in- 
telligent, observing  man.  When  turned  oat  of  the  field 
where  these  grew,  the  hogs  ceased  dying  and  got  well- 
when  put  back  there  they  became  sick  again,  and  many 
died  off.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  lost,  in  spite  of  e7. 
ery  precaution,  a  good  many  through  my  own  and  my 
neighbors'  negroes — ^no  matter  how  much  meat  tbey  may 
get,  both  salt  and  fresh,  the  negroes  have  a  partlcolar 
liking  for  fresh  pig.  killed  and  cooked  on  thedSf  tt 
school-boys  say.  An  this,  however,  can  be  preyented. 
And  even  supposing  that  from  ten  good  sows,  one  haod 
devoting  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  them  and  their 
produce,  50  hogs  of  200  lbs.  each  can  be  killed  per  an- 
num, that  hand  is  doing  a  fourfold  better  bosineai  than  at 
growing  cotton.  Moreover,  the  hoge  being  daring  the 
picking  season  in  the  pea  field,  the  ser/ices  of  the  hand 
can  be  had  at  that  time,  when  they  are  most  valoable. 
I  think  I  can  have  two  hands  supply  the  slangbter  pen 
witli  three  hundred  fine  fat  hogs,  each  year,  and  attend 
to  the  breeding  and  stock  hogs  also.  I  feed  mneh  cot- 
ton seed,  thoroughly  cookeil,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
meal,  with  salt  and  ashes  added,  and  occasionally  pmnp- 
kins  and  tumeps,  boiled  with  it — and  with  decided  eeo- 
nomy  and  advantage.  For  sheep,  as  I  have  often  laeit' 
ed,  this  is  the  finest  country  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
think  myself  tolerably  good  authority  in  the  matter. 
This,  however,  may  very  fiurly-form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article. 

Clothing — this  too,  requires  time  and  attention;  bat 
there  is  nothing  else  needed  to  enable  any  force  of  se* 
groes  to  nuinufacture  the  material  for  their  own  clothing, 
vMh  profit  to  their  owners.  During  winter  the  women 
cannot  be  so  well  employed  in  any  way  as  in  spinning  np 
the  wool — ^particularly  where  a  carding  machine  ii  ac- 
cessible. One  woman,  keeping  a  spinning  machine  and 
a  loom  going  all  the  year,  would  spin  the  warp  and 
weave  the  cloth  for  a  very  large  place.  Those  spinning 
machines  are  a  great  convenience — ^they  spin  six  threacb 
at  a  time —the  gin  saws  taking  the  cotton  fh>m  the  seed 
— the  bmsh  placing  it  on  the  cards  when  ginned,  where 
it  is  carded,  and  then  spun  direct  from  the  csrda,  all  at 
one  operation.  Mine  was  made  by  Pearce  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  cost  $130.  We  have  now,  in  Natehez,  a 
very  excellent  manufactory  established,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  energetic  business  man — Mr.  McAUitfer, 
of  the  firm  of  McAllister  ft  Waison— who  is  proving 
that  such  a  concern  will  succeed  in  the  south,  slRird  a 
profit  to  the  manu&eturer,  and  be  a  great  source  of  con- 
venience and  economy  to  the  planter.  Linsey,  jetn%  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods,  including  bagging  and  sackittg} 
bale  rope  and  twine,  fte.  &c.  Also  birring  and  carding 
wool  at  so  much  per  pound.  Mr.  MeA.  began  by  pledg- 
ibg  himself  that  he  would  manufacture  for  the  piaater, 
from  his  own  cotton  and  wool,  fabrics  of  any  kiod  to 
cost  him,  at  least,  no  more  than  he  could  buy  it  for  of 
northern  manufacture,  allowing  a  fair  price  for  the  raw 
material.  The  cotton  bagghig,  made  for  Mr.  Isaac  Bon- 
bar,  out  of  most  indifferent  cotton,  worth  perhaps  one 
or  two  cents  per  pound,  is  a  very  superior  article— bet- 
ter, in  the  opinion  of  many,  than  the  hemp  article.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  cotton  shipped  from  Natehei 
will  be,  half  of  it,  put  up  next  year  in  baggmgof  eottour- 
if  the  planters  consult  their  own  interest  they  will  do  bo. 
If  all  the  cotton  made  in  the  Union  was  packed  in  Ait 
material,  we  would  have  tho  crop  lessened  or  consamptioo 
increased  rather,  to  the  amount  of  22,500,000  pounds,  or 
56,250  bales— being  five  yards  of  bagging,  weighing  9 
pounds,  for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  bales.  Bale  tope 
and  twine  would  swell  the  amount  to  over  70,000  bales. 

Mrs.  ~A.  is  just  finishing  off  a  lot  of  over  50  doobls 
and  single  comforts  for  the  negroes,  in  place  of  blanicetSy 
which  cost  an  average  of  about  $1 .  12  each— not  count- 
ing the  labor  of  making,  which  in  feet  may  be  so  modi 
wet  weather  time  of  the  women's  labor  saved,  and  it  i» 
well  repaid  in  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  blankets. 
Had  we  not  made  comforts,  I  would  have  required  oyer 
45  pairs  of  blankets— difference,  to  pay  for  the  m*>"2 
of  the  comforts,  at  least  $120.  This  has  been  our  flw 
experiment  in  oomforti^  though  some  pJaBten  here  have 
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osed  them  for  manj  yean.  The  uae  of  comforts  has  oth- 
er adrantai^ — see  the  extra  consumption  of  cotton — 
then  the  women  are  all  taught  to  seiv  better  than  they 
neoally  do. 

Many  other  items  of  economical  manag-ement  of  the 
plantation  might  be  mentioned,  each  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance for  a  separate  article;  but  I  must  now  close,  with 
(he  hope  that  every  planter  who  has  the  good  of  the 
souih  at  heart,  and  who  is  desirous  of  lessening  the  over- 
production of  our  main  staple,  will  never  cease  to  act,  to 
talk  and  (o  write  with  that  object  in  view,  until  public 
attention  is  drawn  effectually  to  it. 

Yours,  &c.      '    Thomas  Affleck. 


INDIAN  CORN  AND  POTATOES. 


8aU  D§struetit€  to  the  Gnib  and  Wire  Worm — Diseased 

Potatoes. 

LuTBBR  Ttxckeb,  Esq — Every  experiment  which  is 
made  by  the  farmer,  whether  successful  or  otherwi^, 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Among  the  enemies  of  the  com  crop,  especially  on  sward 
land,  the  grub  and  wire  worm  are  pre-eminent.  Many 
expedieQts  have  been  tried  for  their  destruction,  some 
of  which  have  proved  useful,  and  others  have  entirely 
&ileil. 

I  had  ahoot  three  acres  of  sward  land  which  had  been 
in  grass  for  seYersl  years,  which  I  plowed  in  tbe  spring 
for  com.  On  turning  the  sod  under,  I  found  the  worms 
ia  great  numbers,  and  fearful  that  my  crop  wouhl  be  se- 
riously injured  by  them,  I  sought  for  a  preventive  of 
their  ravages.  After  it  was  plowed,  I  sowed  broadcast 
about  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  fine  salt  to  the  acre,  and 
harrowed  and  rolled  the  land.  My  seed  was  prepai'ed  by 
soaking  In  warm  water  for  about  eighteen  hours — and  I 
dissolved  two  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  put  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  which  about  a  bushel  of  seed  was  preimred.  The 
com  was  planted  the  two  succeeding  days  after  the  salt 
was  sown.  The  seed  germinated  very  quick,  the  plants 
remarkably  vigorous,  and  grew  very  luxuriantly.  Not  a 
single  hill  during  the  season,  was  found  injured  by  the 
worms,  although  multitudes  of  them  were  in  the  ground. 
A  neighbor,  who  occupied  a  field  near  mine,  and  who 
plants!  his  seed  in  the  osdinary  way,  lost  at  least  one- 
Ihird  of  his  field  by  the  worms. 

I  have  no  doubt  my  corn  was  much  benefited  by  the 
sal  ammoniae,  in  bringing  it  forwanl  rapidly,  but  I  have 
supposed  that  its  preservation,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
worms,  resulted  from  the  application  of  the  salt.  The 
crop  was  an  unusually  good  one,  and  ripened  very  early. 
The  soil  was  a  gravelly  loam. 

In  a  field  near  by  the  one  in  which  the  corn  was  plant- 
ed, I  had  three  acres  of  potatoes.  This  was  sward 
groond,  but  rather  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The 
land  was  manured  with  a  good  top  dressing  of  bara-yard 
nsnnre,  previous  to  plowing.  I  planted  five  varieties 
of  potatoes.  The  Perfectionists  or  Kelseyites,  the  seed 
of  which  I  procured  of  Dr.  H.  Wendell  of  Albany,  two 
years  nnce,  and  which  has  proved  a  very  valuable  as 
well  as  prolific  variety.  The  Pink  Eyes,  Silver  liake 
or  Chcnangoes,  Black  Ohio  potatoe,  and  the  Rohan. 

The  seed  was  cut,  and  the  potatoes  planted  in  hills 
about  three  feet  apart.  The  potatoes  came  up  well,  and 
for  a  trme  advanced  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired.  The 
csri  or  ntst,  made  its  appearance  when  the  potatoes  were 
sbout  half  grown,  and  the  crop  from  that  cause  was  ver}' 
seriously  injured.  The  Pink  Eyes.  Silver  Lake  and 
Black  pota^toe,  were  also  affected  by  the  disease,  whicli 
has  prevailed  so  extensively  this  and  the  last  season,  and 
(he  crop  from  that  cause  diminished  full  one-third.  The 
Kelseyites  and  the  Rohans  escaped  the  disease.  In  look- 
ing over  an  agricultural  work,  containing  experiments  in 
agriculture,  made  in  Ireland,  under  the.  direction  of  the 
Dublin  Society  in  1773,  I  find  that  the  eurl  existed  at  that 
time  in  Ireland.  The  remedy  there  recommended,  is 
eSaage  of  seed  eoery  year,  Ad  planting  ichole  potatoes.  It 
is  there  said  to  have  been  successful. 

In  the  field  of  corn  alluded  to,  I  planted  four  rows  of 
potatoes,  same  kind  of  seed  as  the  olher«  These  grew 
finely,  were  not  injured  by  the  curl,  nor  were  they  dis- 
eased.   Their  growth  and  yield  equal  to  the  most  favor- 


-d  seasons.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  diflbrence  1  Had 
the  salt  any  influence  upon  the  potatoes,  and  were  they 
benctiled  by  it  ? 

The  fact  is  interesting;  and  I  give  it  in  hopes  it  may 
lead  to  further  investigation,  and  perhaps  to  some  useful 
result.  Yours,  B.  P.  Johnson. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,Dec.  7,  1844. 


PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  CHARCOAL. 


Age  and  business  both  thickening  upon  me,  I  had  cea- 
sed to  write  on  agricultural  subjects;  but  as  I  am  called 
on,  I  come  forth,  willingly,  cheerfully.  But  fint,  one 
word  to  my  9on  Levi,  and  others  of  my  sons.  Whenev- 
er you  may  write  me  again,  be  assured  I  shall  answer, 
but  remember  what  I  told  you  long  ago,  « it  is  hard  work 
for  an  old  man  to  gather  fruit  from  a  tree  with  so  much 
brash  about  it.*' 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1842,  I  made  and  applied 
several  thousand  bushels  of  coal,  mostly  combined  with 
the  covering  of  earth  and  ashes  of  the  pits;  not  doubt- 
ing that  coal,  lying  on  or  about  the  surface  of  tlie  earth, 
absorbs  ammonia  in  dry  weather,  and  gives  it  to  the 
earth  in  wet  weather.  I  would  not  have  it  finer  than  the 
ends  of  my  fingers,  and  unavoidably  down  to  dust;  for  it 
is  evident  that  in  proportion  to  the  pulverization,  so  are 
the  pores  destroyed.  Towards  the  close  of  my  opera- 
tions, my  preparation  of  the  coal  was  to  burn  two  or  three 
pits  on  the  same  grounti,  mixing  and  casting  back  the 
same  earth  ami  coal  for  covering;  by  which,  and  a  little 
extra  labor  with  a  shovel  or  hoc,  the  coal  was  pulverized 
to  my  liking.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  pure  coal  which  I 
pulverized  and  cast  into  my  cattle  yard,  I  cannot  speak, 
as  no  test  was  attempted,  but  never  expect  to  do  the  like 
again ;  for  why  should  I  use  coal  for  securing  my  already 
acquired  capital,  when  straw  or  leaves  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Better  use  the  coal  broadcast  to  extract 
and  secure  capital  from  the  universal  fund.  Remember 
that  in  my  operations,  the  coal,  the  covering  earth, 
(which  is  always  filled  with  valuable  salts,)  and  the  ash- 
es, were  mixed  together.  This  compound  was  carted  out 
and  cast  on  land  in  wheat,  corn  land,  oat  land,  meadow 
and  pasture  grounds.  The  efiiect  on  wheat  and  com,  ap- 
parent and  decisive,  say  improvement  15  to  20  per  cent; 
both  wheat  and  com  land  inclined  to  white  clay.  Effect 
on  oats  not  visible;  land,  white  clay.  Effect  on  mea- 
dow verj*  evident,  the  grass  being  lifted  thereby  front  5 
to  6  inches  on  l>oth  dry  and  wet  land.  The  grass  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  greensward,  alias  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  and  red  clover. 

The  pasture  ground  operated  on,  was  the  top  of  a  high 
poor  ridge,  which  has  ever  since  been  closely  grazed. 
On  this,  white  clover  and  other  permanent  natural  grass- 
es are  now  about  half  as  thick  as  I  could  desire,  and  sup- 
pose that  in  two  more  years,  the  ground  will  be  well 
sodded.  Be  it  known  that  this  hill  is  so  situated  that  it 
would  improve  without  the  coal,  &c.,  but  I  attribute 
about  one-half  the  improvement  to  this  source. 

The  earth  from  a  coal  pit  I  would  estimate  at  the  out- 
set, to  at  least  as  much  as  the  coal ;  but  as  the  coal  is  a 
permanent  actor  and  reactor,  it  may  ultimately  perhaps 
be  worth  100  per  cent,  or  even  1,000  per  cent  more  than 
the  earth. 

My  manner  of  spreading  this  manure,  is  by  casting  it 
from  the  cart  in  such  quantity  as  to  blacken  the  earth 
handsomely,  and  for  obvious  reasons  always  keeping  the 
cart  on  the  wind  side. 

If  Liebig^s  theory  as  to  the  action  of  coal  be  right,  then 
it  must  act  profitably  on  all  lands  wanting  manure,  except 
such  as  are  continually  wet;  but  on  clay  grounds,  when 
plowed  down,  it  has  the  additional  virtue  of  opening  the 
pores.  If  then  the  coal  be  used  as  manurb  separately,  I 
would  plow  it  into  clay  grounds;  and  if  burnt  earth  and 
ashes  be  used  separately,  I  would  cast  these  on  sandy 
grounds. 

{     He  who  spreads  manure  of  any  kind,  but  especially 
coal,  has  this  fund  out  at  interest.    It  behooves  us  then  to  ,  ^ 
inquire  what  fund  in  labor  or  money  we  can  afford  lo  iny^i 
vest  in  this  way.  Let  us  suppose  an  acre  of  groi^d  with- 
out improvement,  capable  of  yielding  20  l^ushels  of  com ; 
'which  corn  is  worth  $8;  suppose  $5  worth  of  cdal,  &c^>^ 
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ipread  on  the  acre,  by  which  the  crop  is  increMed  only 
124  per  cent,  that  creating^  an  annual  income  of  $9,  how 
now  stands  the  case.  If  you  liv^e  on  the  premises  twenty 
years  you  pocket  for  one  acre  a  profit  of  $15 — ten  acres, 
$150 — one  hundred  acres,  $1500.  My  son,  12^  per  cent 
profit  above  a  living^,  will  by  and  by  make  you  rich,  and 
whether  this  be  in  meal  or  malt,  no  lUflerence.  And  re- 
member  moreover,  the  additional  value  of  your  lands, 
and  the  sweat  you  have  saveil  by  the  diflerence  in  culti- 
vating hard  and  poor  ground,  and  that  which  is  impro- 
ved. 

I  would  say  to  A.  J.  P.  that  coal  and  all  other  vegeta- 
ble matter,  must  in  time  become  earth ;  but  I  wish  my 
coal  to  remain  coal  as  long  as  possible;  for  I  would  val- 
ue the  ammonia  which  the  coal  may  fiimish,  much  more 
than  the  carbon  which  it  would  Airnish  by  its  decompo- 
sition. This  winter  I  intend  again  to  make  and  spread 
several  thousand  bushels  of  coal.  But  after  all  this,  I 
tkmbt  whether  it  is  advisable  for  'my  son  Levi  to  do  so 
likewise;  for  if  his  lands  arc  by  nature  black  and  porous 
enough,  it  contauis  already  enough  charcoal,  or  that 
which  is  its  equivalent.  But  let  me  not  discourage  you, 
if  this  be  the  quality  of  your  lands.  I  tell  you  what  you 
can  do;  just  bum  your  wood,  not  so  much  for  the  coal 
IS  for  the  burnt  earth  and  ashes;  and  I  will  warrant  the 
application  equally  as  valuable  bn  such  lands,  as  on  that 
which  is  sandy.  To  bum  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  ashes,  with  a  given  quantity 
of  wood,  you  will  let  the  air  more  copiously  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  keep  a  goodly  quantity  of  earth  pack- 
ed on,  and  burn  the  greater  length  of  time.  For  agri- 
cultural purposes,  it  is  best  to  open  a  coal  pit  while  rain 
or  snow  is  falling;  or  if  water  be  convenient,  this  can  be 
eaet  on  the  coal,  by  which  it  Is  broken  or  pulverized. 

Za.  DauiUfOND. 

Amk^st  Co.,  Ka.,  Du.  1844. 


AGRICULTURE  in  MEXICO— CORN  STALK  SUGAR. 


The  following  extract  from  «  Preseott's  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  (vol  1,  p.  134,)  recently  published  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Cultivator : 

^  Agriculture  in  Mexico  was  in  the  same  advanced  state 
as  the  other  arts  of  social  life.  In  few  countries  inde<Hl, 
has  it  been  more  respected.  It  was  closely  interwoven 
with  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  nation. 
There  were  peculiar  deities  to  preside  over.it;  the 
names  of  the  months  and  of  the  religious  festivals  had 
more  or  less  reference  to  it.  The  public  taxes  as  we 
have  seen,  were  often  paid  In  agricultural  produce.  All, 
except  the  soldiers  and  great  nobles,  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  cultivated  the  soil.  The  work  was  chiefly 
done  by  the  men;  the  women  scattering  the  seed,  husk- 
ing the  com,  and  taking  part  only  in  the  lighter  labors 
of  the  field.  In  this  they  presented  an  honorable  contrast 
to  the  other  tribes  of  the  continent,  who  imposed  the  bur- 
den of  agr,iculture,  severe  as  it  is  in  the  north,  on  their 
women.  Indeed,  the  sex  was  as  tenderly  regarded  by 
the  Aztecs  In  this  matter,  as  it  is  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
at  tl^e  present  day." 

«  There  was  no  want  of  judgment  in  the  management  of 
their  ground.  When  somewhat  exhausted,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  recover  by  lying  fallow.  Its  extreme  drj'nest 
was  relieved  by  canals,  with  which  the  land  was  partial- 
ly irrigated ;  and  the  same  end  was  promoted  by  severe 
penalties  against  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  with  which 
tlie  country,  as  already  noticed,  was  well  covered  before 
the  conquest.  Lastly,  they  provided  for  their  harvests 
ample  granaries,  which  were  admitted  by  the  conquer- 
ors to  be  of  Admirable  construction.  In  this  provision, 
we  see  the  forecast  of  civilized  man. " 

"  Among  the  most  important  articles  of  husbandry,  we 
may  notice  the  banana,  whose  facility  of  cultivation  and 
exuberant  returns  are  so  fatal  to  habits  of  systematic  and 
hardy  industry.  Another  celebrated  plant  was  the  cacao, 
the  fruit  of  which  furnished  (he  chocolate — from  the 
Mexican  chocoiatt — now  so  common  a  beverage  through- 
out Europe.  The  vanilla,  confined  to  a  small  district  of 
the  sea-coasf,  was  used  for  the  same  purposes,  of  flavor- 
ing their  food  and  drink,  as  with  us." 


"  The  great  staple  of  the  country,  as  indeed  of  the 
American  continent,  was  maizt  or  iTufiaa  oors,  vbieb 
grew  freely  along  the  valleys,  and  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  Cordilleras  to  the  high  level  of  the  (able-knd.  Tbe 
Aztecs  were  as  curious  in  its  preparation,  and  as  well  in- 
stracted  in  its  manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New- 
England  housewife.  Us  gigantic  sUiik»,  m  theu  eqtiiMc- 
tial  regiont,  afford  a  iacckarine  matter,  not  found  to  tk 
same  extent  in  northern  latitudes,  and  supplied  tht  natUftt 
vith  sugar  little  inferior  to  that  qf  the  tone  ittdf;  vhkh 
was  not  introduced  amonz  thsm  till  after  the  oonqTutst^'*  (is 
1519.) 

In  perusing  Prescotfs  Mexico,  the  above  facts  itnek 
me  as  remarkable .  If  a  semi-civilized  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  more  than  three  hundred  yean  ago, 
made  sugar  from  the  stalks  of  Indian  con,  why  may  act 
the  more  civilized  races  of  the  present  day  in  Kortfa 
America,  with  the  aid  of  art  aad  science,  do  the  nine? 
There  i^  no  doabt  that  it  nay  b^  done;  it  has  been  done. 
But  we  have  yet  to  try  experiments,  to  improve  the  pro- 
oeas,  and  not  only  to  rend^  it  pmeticable,  bat  profitable. 
As  maize  was,  in  the  time  of  Itontenma,  MsgrMlite^ 
of  the  American  continent,  to  it  oontinoes  at  the  preKnt 
day  ia  its  nmOiera  portioo.  £very  State  snd  Territoiy 
in  these  U.  8.  raise  it  in  abondnoce.  In  Mr.  Ellsvoilfa*i  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  crop  of  Indian  com,for  the  year  1842, 
it  is  eetimaled  at  44 1,829,246  bushels.  This  great  ftopb 
will  increase  with  the  rapid  iaerease  of  our  popolalioo; 
ami  the  question  will  arise,  how  diall  we  dispose  of  onr 
surplus  T  We  can  export  but  small  portions  to  other 
countries,  and  must  therefbre  create  a  market  iu  hosie, 
or  diminish  its  cultivation.  How  we  can  provide  a  hone 
market  to  consume  the  superabundant  crop,  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  ia  difllcult  to  detecmiiic.  If 
maize  continues  to  be  as  extensively  planted  as  hereto- 
fore, it  will  become  as  it  were  a  valueless  druj,  mlcM 
we  cut  a  part  of  the  crop  when  fullest  of  lap,  and  eon- 
vert  the  expressed  Juice  into  sugar.  Th  is  efaanp  of  cul- 
tivation may  not  be  advisable  in  all  parts  of  the  eotatrjr. 
The  experimeou  (bat  have  been  nuule,  show  that  it  can 
be  done,  but  in  which. of  the  States  it  can  be  mosladfan- 
tageously  adopted,  remains  to  be  decided  by  other  expe- 
riments. I  feel  satisfied  that  before  long,  we  shall  Ke 
and  consume  com  stalk  tugnr  in  abondance.  I  remeoiber 
when  maple  sugar  could  only  be  obtahied  of  the  btockeit 
snd  coarsest  kind,  such  as  was  strmined  through  the  dutj 
blankets  of  the  aborigines,  and  sold  in  snail  ^^J' 
birch  baskets  as  a  rarity.  At  the  late  Fair  of  the  Stale 
Society  at  Poughkeepsie,  I  saw  beautifid  specisMfM  of 
refined  maple  sugar,  and  even  rock  candy,  which  bad  ne- 
ver before  been  made  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree. 
The  march  of  improvement  is  onward,  and  we  shall  see 
sugar  from  maize  graduaUy  introduced,  as  theproee«of 
granulation  and  refinement  Is  improved,  u  has  been  the 
case  with  maple  sugar. 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  husbandmen  of  ooreotrntryw 
know  that  there  was  a  time  when  cotton,  and  wool,  and 
silk,  and  sugar  from  the  cane,  were  not  raised  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  while  they  are  now  firmly  established.  MiP  e 
sugar  was  always  made  in  small  quantity,  but  of  m 
years,  a  large  amount  is  manufiMtwred,  and  refined  equal 
to  the  best  of  imported  sugar.  So  wiU  corn  stalk  aigtf 
be  gradually  improved  and  introduced.  In  some  coun- 
tries, sugar  is  a  mere  luxury,  but  with  most  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  necessary  article  of  oonsowp- 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  sugar  imported,  there  wai  ■»!• 
in  the  country  in  1842,  (as  by  Mr.  Ellsworth's  repor^^ 
142,445, 199  lbs.  Every  State  in  the  Union  e^^'l"^' 
ware,  makes  sugar;  the  southern  SUtes,  from  the  "ogar 
can**,  and  the  northem  and  western  States  from  the  m^- 
pie,  (Acer  saccharinum.)  To  supply  the  pUce  of  fore^J 
sugar,  let  us  persevere,  until  the  manufacture  of  wg« 
from  maize  shall  render  it  unnecessary  to  import  the  ar- 
llclc.  Richmond. 

Oakland  Farm,  Stolen  hland.  Kov,  25, 1844. 


Labeling  Seeds— The  Southern  Cultivator  furnisbw 
a  gootl  hint  to  seedsmen,  at  all  events  a  t»J""Y°;^ 
purchasers— that  it  would  be  better  to  put  upon  them  « 
date  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  raised,  uiiteau  01  w 
usual  "  hlar ranted  fresh,^* 
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STONE-BOAT  OK  BLED— (Pig.  H.) 

Ths  aeeompanying  figure  represents  a  simple  bul  very 
vscAii  inplemeat,  which  no  farmer  should  be  without. 
It  is  nothing  new,  except  the  tongue.  I  am  induced  to 
present  if  to  the  public,  by  seeing  its  usefulness  tested  in 
smoothiag-  down  roads  prerious  to  fr«exing.  If  eaek 
path  master  (or  road  supenisor)  wouM  procure  one  and 
go  OT«r  his  district,  just  before  freezing  up,  it  would  con- 
fer a  greater  public  benefit  than  the  same  amount  of  la- 
bor bestowed  in  any  other  way,  by  malcing  a  smooth 
•leigtfe  track  through  the  winter.  1  ha%*e  represented  it 
with  saddles  or  bolsters  for  drawing  logs,  which  can  be 
taken  oiT  when  it  is  wanted  for  any  other  use.  They  are 
used  by  the  sawyers  in  tliis  region  to  draw  logs  into  the 
mill  from  remote  parts  of  the  yard.  Large  saw  logs  are 
easily  loadeJ,  and  more  easily  removed  in  this  than  in 
say  odicr  way,  eren  on  bare  ground.  If  the  farmer  is 
oMigeH  «o  convey  any  thing  over  the  roads,  when  they 
are  pr  *-ia!ly  frozen,  this  will  draw  more  easily  than  any 
thing  f-Ise;  and  instead  of  being  lilre  the  iiagor,  detri- 
m«iitu  J  to  the  road,  is  actually  beneficial. 

It  i«  made  of  two  or  more  plank,  aceonltng  to  their 
width .  They  may  be  sawn  in  a  sawmill,  by  eutling  part 
one  w  tr,  and  then  reversing  the  ends  of  the  log  and  saw- 
ing l!i«%  oiher.  The  tongue  is  attache<l  by  means  of  eyes 
pass'  ^  tlirongh  the  fore  part,  secured  by  nuts;  these  are 
easily  taken  <^  when  wanted  for  summer  use  in  drawing 
s2ooe.  Jason  SaixTii. 

Tyre,  K.  Y„  1H44. 
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Uetures  on  tht  Application  qf  ChsmiHry  and  Geology  to 
AgriaUlmre,  13^'  J  as.  F.  W.  Johnston— Part  4  th,  S 
vo.  pp.  135.     Wiley  &  Putnam,  New-Ygrk. 

Tbib  valuable  work,  as  it  was  luaed  from  the  press 
of  this  eotmtrfy  has  been  noticed  in  preceding  pages  of 
the  Cultivator.  But  when  we  called  the  attention  of  the 
agrieulioral  community  to  the  two  volomes  published  in 
the  city  of  Kew-York  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  the  fourth 
part  was  atill  wantihg.  We  now  have  that  fourth  part 
given  to  the  public  by  the  same  publishers,  and  it  com- 
pletes the  work,  and  when  the  several  parts  are  put  to- 
gether ii  will  form  one  octavo  volume  of  620  pages. 

If  the  first,  aeccmd,  and  third  parts  were  valuable  and  in- 
terestingy  the  concluding  Iburth  part  is  still  more  so.  To 
the  fiLrmenof  New-Tork,  who  feed  stock  to  make  butter 
aad  eheeae,  the  twentieth  lecture,  On  MUk  and  it$  Pro- 
thd9f  is  worth  more  than  any  heretofore  published  work 
ou  these  mbjects.  It  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  un- 
der distinet  b^uls,  all  that  is  desirable  to  be  known  in  rc- 
latioo  to  batter  and  cheese  as  made  in  Europe.  And  al- 
tbdugh  it  may  not  be  practicable  in  this  country,  to  fol- 
low all  the  directions  given  in  this  Iceture,  yet  the  skill- 
fol  agricolturiat  will  find  much  information  by  which  het 
may  be  benefited.  To  those  who  make  cheese  for  ex- 
port to  England,  the  various  methods  of  preparing  it  in 
that  eooatry  will  give  him  hints  calculated  tomake.it 
suitable  to  the  tasto  of  his  customers. 

On  another  oeeasioa  we  stated  In  the  Cultivator,  the 
necessity  of  having  pure  salt  to  make  good  butter.  John- 
ston ia  the  above  mentioned  lecture  corroborates  our  for- 
mer expresaed  opinion  by  the  following  remarks : 

*<  The  aalt  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  as  free,  at 
least,  from  lime  and  magnesia  as  it  can  be  obtained, 
since  these  sulwtances  ar^  apt  to  give  it  a  bitter  or  other 
disagreeably  taste.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  purify  the 
eoBsmon  salt  of  the  ahops  from  those  impurities,  by 
pouring  a  couple  of  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  a  stone 
Of  two  of  aalt,  stirring  the  whole  well  abou^  now  and 
then,  for  a  eoaple  of  hours,  and  afterwards  stniniDg  it 
fivougli  a  ele«n  cloth.    The  water  which  runs  throagh 


is  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  and  contains  all  the  impu- 
rities, but  may  be  used  for  common  culinary  purposes, 
or  may  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  cattle.  The  salt 
which  remains  on  the  cloth  is  free  from  the  soluble  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  may  be  hang  up  in  the  cloth 
till  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  bat- 
ter or  with  cheese.*'    (p.  565.) 

Johnston^  work  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  Lectures 
as  they  were  delivercil  to  a  class  of  farmers  in  England. 
They  were  published  in  parts  as  the  lecturer  gave  them 
to  the  press  after  delivery.  The  fourth  now  be|6re  us 
completes  the  series,  anil  contains  three  lectures,  being 
the  19th,  20th,  and  2 1st  of  the  entire  course.^  These 
Xhree  treat  respectively— QT  the  Produce  of  the  Soil — Qf 
Milk  and  ite  Products ^Of  the  feeding  o/  Animals  and  the 
purposes  served  hy  the  Food/  Each  of  these  lectures  is  a 
treasure  to  the  farmer.  They  are  published  in  a  small 
octaTO  volume  by  themselves,  by  Wiley  ft  Putnam, 
(Broa<.1way,  New- York,  price  31  cents.)  The  entire  se- 
ries of  twenty -one  lectures  may  also  be  obtained  of  them 
and  other  booksellers,  in  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of 
620  pages  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  work  is 
the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  late  publications  on  ag- 
riculture. AVe  do  not  mean  by  this  commemlation  to 
depreciate  the  labors  of  Liebig.  He  pointed  out  many 
new  chemical  facts  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  ag- 
riculture, (some  of  which  however  were  more  theoreti- 
cal than  practical,)  and  he  led  the  way  for  Johnston  and 
others  to  profit  by  his  labors,  and  render  them  practically 
useful.  Johnston  has  done  so-  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
his  work  is  a  pearl  to  all  practical  farmers. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  21st  and  last  lecture  he 
treats  of  the  substances  of  which  the  parts  of  animals 
consist,  viz:  the  muscles,  the  fat,  the  bone%  hair,  horn, 
wool,  &c.  Ho  then  in  the  second  section  asks  Whence 
does  the  body  obtain  these  substancesT  Are  they  contained 
in  thefoodf    And  continues — 

«  Whence  does  the  body  derive  all  the  substances  of 
which  its  several  parts  consist?*' 

"  The  answer  to  this  question  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  easy.  They  must  be  obtained  from  the  food.  But 
when  the  inquiry  i«  further  considered,  a  reply  to  it  is 
not  so  readily  given. 

«  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  organic  part  of  the  fooil 
contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ami  nitrogen — the 
elements  of  which  the  organic  parts  of  the  body  are  com- 
posed. The  tnorganic  matter  also  which  exists  in  the 
food  contains  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  the  potash,  the  so- 
da, the  sulphur,  tlio  phosphorus,  and  the  iron  which  ex- 
ist in  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  animal  body— so  that  the 
question  seems  already  resolved.  The  body  obtains 
from  the  food  all  the  elements  of  which  it  consists,  and 
if  these  be  not  present  in  the  food,  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal cannot  be  properly  built  up  and  supported. 

«  But  to  the  chemist  and  physiologist  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  question  still  remains.  In  xehat  state  do 
these  elements  enter  into  the  body?  Are  tlie  substances  of 
which  the  food  consists  decomposed  after  they  are  taken 
into  the  stomach?  Are  fhcir  parts  first  torn  asunder  and 
then  reunited  in  a  diflcrent  way,  so  as  to  form  tlie  chem- 
ic«il  compounds  of  which  the  muscles,  bones  and  blood 
consist?  Arc  the  vital  powers  bound  to  labor,  as  it  were 
for  the  existence  and  support  of  the  body?  Do  they 
compound  or  build  up,  out  of  (heir  ultimate  elements,  the 
various  substances  of  which  the  body  is  composeil — or 
do  they  obtain  these  substances  ready  prepared  from  the 
vegetable  food  on  which  animals  in  general  are  fed? 
I'hc  answer  which  recent  chemical  researches  give  to 
this  second  ^question,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  to  animal  physiology 
in  our  time. 

«  We  have  seen  that  the  flour  of  wheat  and  other  cul- 
tivated grains  consists  in  part  of  gluten,  of  albumen,  or 
of  casein.  These  substances  all  contain  nitrogen,  and  are 
identical  in  constitution  witli  each  other,  and  with  the 
tlbrine  of  which  the  muscles  of  animals  chiefly  consist. 
The  substance  of  the  muscles  exists  ready  formed,  there  • 
fore,  in  the  food  which  the  animal  eats.  The  labor  of 
the  stomach  is  in  consequence  restricted  to  that  of  merely 
selecting  these  tubstaneet  from  the  food  and  dispatching 
them  to  the  several  parts  of  (he  body,  where  they  are 
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required.  Tbe  plant  compounila  uul  preparci 
ritl*  d[  the  miucl'B — the  itouucb  only  pick! 
brickBiU  it  were,  rrom  the  other  buililiog  Dulrriali,  anil 
■«Dd>  Ihem  forwaril  tn  be  placed  where  Ihcy  faijipen  (o 
tw  WRDlal."     (p.  589.} 

tlere  we  And  tlie  lutbor  □[  theee  leclurei  tgrceing 
with  DiimaB  aod  Bouuiagault  in  a  work  recently  pub- 
lisheil  in  Ihii  country  by  the  tiUe  of  "  The  Balance  of  Or- 
ganic Naluie," — but  Iheifl  opiniona  werealao  eutertained 
by  Liebig. 

The  animal  Trame  receive)  a  portion  or  iU  mibuance 
rrODi  the  B(nio>i>bera,  anil  eipelt  carbon  from  the  lungi. 
On  the  subject  ot  retpiration  Johiston  obaervn  (p.  5'H) 
as  folio  IF  • : 

"  Bat  for  what  purpose  essential  ta  life  ilc  uiimats  re- 
spire? If  the  March  and  tue>r  (as  previously  slaledj  be 
so  necessary  to  feed  Uie  respiration — the  brealliin;  IMoir 
muil  be  ot  vital  importance  (o  the  living  snimal. 

"  Some  doubts  still  exist  upon  this  poinl.  tl  ii  gene- 
rally believeil,  however,  thai  ciibon  is  coniuoieit  or  giv- 
en off  from  (he  lungs  for  (he  purpoui  ot  lustaining  the 
heat  of  the  living  bo<ly.  When  starch,  or  sugar,  or  gam, 
are  Inimeil  '      " 


icaeldai 


nuls,  and  (he  Graham  philosophers  may  read  a  Insa 
Ihat  trill  leach  them  how  to  lire. 

"  From  what  I  have  already  Haled,  you  see  thu  Hit 
regeUble  food  eaten  by  a  full  grown  animal  forlht  pur. 
loic  of  keeping  up  its  eonditioD,  shoulil  conlain: 

"Isl.  S(a«*orfBgnr,loBippl'y  the  carbon  given  off  ia 
respiration. 

•I  2d.  Fat  or /ally  oil,  to  supply  tbe  fatty  niaHetvbich 
i^ists  more  or  leu  abunOanlly  in  the  bodies  ol  ill  ui- 

"3il.  Ojatsii  nmljUrui,  to  make  up  ftir  the  ailonl 
vaite  of  Ibe  muscles  uul  cartilage. 
,"4(h.  Earlht  plmplialtt,  to  supply  whal  is  tnnoiBl 
from  the  bonet  Of  the  full    grown  aninnl  by  tbe  dtU) 

Ml.   Salim  nibilanees-^ulphatea  and  efalorid«i-M 
ice  what  is  ilaily  rejected  in  the  excretion. 
Eleaoe  the  foal  upon  which  any  animal  cso  tie  (ed 
the  hope  of  maintaining  il  in  a  healthy  Uale  mU 
mixed  food.     Starch  Or  sugar  alone,  or  pan  Gbrio 


heat.  It  is  suppoEeil  thai  in  the  boily  (he  same  ehange- 
Ihe  convenion  ot  starch  and  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  ai 
water — taking  place,  heat  must  in  like  manner  be  pn 
duceil.  A  slow  conibusiion,  in  ihort,  is  supposed  to  I 
going  on  in  the  interior  uf  (he  animal— the  heat  ot  (he 
body  being  greater,  in  )>roportioii  to  Ihc  quantity  iff: 
honic  acid  given  iilT  from  the  lung".     In  Skvor  of 

are  alto   ol^Jeclions  against  it   of  considerable    we 
iihieh  cannot  as  yei  be  satisfactorily  removeil." 

"Were  We  to  adopt  (lii«  opinion  in  regard  lo  then 
porpoies  servMl  by  respiration  as  the  true  one,  Il  wi 
aSbnl  a  very  distinct  reason  tor  the  large  amount  of  starch 
existing  in  all  our  ciillivaleii  crops.  Respiradon,  accor- 
ding to  (his  view,  i*  nec#<wry  to  supply  heal  to  (he  ani. 
mal,  anil  (hi>  respiration  is  mos(  simply  and  easily  fed  b] 
(be  starch  contained  in  (he  vegetable  tood.  The  lite  and 
labors  ot  the  plant  again  minister  (o  the  life  and  labors 
Ottheaninul." 

That  animal  hea(  was  ilcriveil  from  respi 
long  since  pointeitoulby  Livoiiierin  France, 
ley  in  Bnglanil,  but  ihey  were  not  so  certain  as    (o    the 
manner  ot  its  pn>diH;lloii.  | 

"  By  (he  separation  ot  carbonic  acid  (says  our  author,' 
p.  596,  nole)  wiiich  may  be  given  olT  by  (he  Inngs— of  ' 
water,  which  may  or  may  not  remain  in  the  system—] 
and  of  a  portion  ofonygcn  which  maybe  nseil  up  in  va- 
rious way*  in  (he  blooil,  the  slareh  or  sugar  of  (he  food 
may  be  convened  in(o  Gtt. 

"That  In  some  such  way  (liese  nilistancet  may  be 
changed  Into  the  /al  of  animals,  was  first  insisteil  upon  anil 
explained  by  Liebig,  ami  it  is  probable,  as  I  have  uid  in 
the  ttxt,  that  in  cases  otemergencj  fat  is  really  formed 
in  the  animal  body  from  such  kin.ls  of  torn!.  But  when 
Liebig  put  forth  his  views  on  this  subject,  it  w.-is  noi 
known  that  vegetable  siihstinces  naturally  GanlB>ne<l  so 
largo  a  proportion  of  fat  as  has  since  been  found  in  Ihem. 
The  neeeMity  for  the  eoiislanl  proiluclion  or  formation 
of  fat  in  the  body  ilsclf,  therefore,  io  not  now  so  appa- 
renl,  and  (he  soundest  opinion,  accrnling  lo  our  present 
knowledge,  seems  lo  be  (hat,  while  the  vegcfible  food 
unally  supplies  all  the  fat  ready  formed  which  the  ani- 
mal renniros,  yet  (hat  a  conversion  of  a  ccrluin  part  ot 
the  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  even  of  the  cellular  fibre 
of  the  food,  into  fat,  may  lake  place,  when  all  the  wants 
of  (he  body  are  not  sipplied  by  the  tat  which  (ho  food 
naturally  contains.  Of  course  this  opinion  applies  only 
lo  animals  in  perfect  health.  In  certain  diseased  staliia 
of  the  boily  a  larger  and  more  eonsUnl  production  of  fat 
from  the  food  may  take  place,  as  appears  lo  be  Ibe  case 
in  animals  which  no  diminution  of  tood  seems  to  pre- 
vent from  laying  on  tat." 

In  Ihe  seventh  aeelion  of  the  21st  lecture  (p.  500) 
Johnston  afflrms  Ihat  the  health  of  (he  animal  can  be  aus- 


!,  will  n 
s  these  tiibslances  ilo 
lild  up  all  its  parls,  or  lo  suppl 
Diing  respiration  and  in  the  eii 
!T,  Iherefbre,  will  not  attempt 
ny  kind  of  food  which  doea 
ly  of  every  one  of  the  kinds 
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I    There  is  much   in  thrM  three  lectures 

; scholar,  (he  man  of  leisure,  or  even  the  lal 

'who  may  read,  and  reed  again, 

Ipropriate  (he  informadon  Iherei 

|ihe  preceding  parts  before  published.     We  wilt  condoite 

|our  remarks  on  Johnston  liy  giving  his  eoncNding  wn- 

Imary,  which,  (o  tba«  who  have  not  read  hli  vorti  ■ill 

t  "5  18.  Concluding  section.''  (p.  519.) 
I  "  1  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  these  lecioresSji 
.close.  I  have  gone  over  tlie  whole  ground  wbidi  inUii; 
'outset  I  propoee.l  (o  (read.  It  is  the  first  lime,  I  bclitit. 
{that  much  of  it  ha)  been  trodden  by  sclenti&c  men,  and 
|l  have  endeavored  in  every  part  of  our  journey  to  1»J  Ik- 
Itore  yoQ,  as  e^rarly  as  I  could,  every  Ibing  we  buw  o' 
Ihe  country  u  c  pas*e>l  over,  in  an  far  as  il  bad  a  pnclinl 
I  bearing,  or  was  likely  to  be  susceptible  benallti  of  i 
"Tactical  application. 

In  (be  first  Part,  I  ilimcted  your  aLlenlion  to  Uif  cii- 
ic  portion  of  p]anls.:-showed  yon  of  what  subuinca 
luslsled— on  what  kind  of  brganlc  food  plaali  lite- 
by  what  chemical  changes  tlic  pecuiiar  organ iccon- 
poumli  of  which  they  consist,  are  formed  ool  of  Ibe  Di- 
ganie  food  on  which  they  live, 

-  •  1  the  second  Pari,  1  explained  in  a  similar  vty.lki 
>,  eomiHwilinn,  and  origin  of  (he  inorgmic  fiaflan 
jof  planlt.  1  dwel(  also,  upon  (he  nature,  origia  vul  >»- 
ilural  diflerenees  which  exist  among  the  soili  oa  sbicfa 
ourcn)ps  are  grown,  and  from  which  the  inorpoiccas- 
Kiments  of  plants  are  altogether  derived.  Tbii  led  "t 
10  explain  (he  connecdon  which  exists  between  agiictl- 
'tnro  and  geology,  am)  (lie  kind  of  light  which  tliii  isti- 
liesling  rcience  is  Sited  (o  throw  upon  Ibe  means  of  pnc- 
lically  improving. the  soil. 

'■  In  the  third  Fart,  I  dwell  upon  the  varioai  Dtsni 
which  may  be  ado|>ted  for  increasing  (he  genenl  ?">■ 
jducliveDCBS  ot  the  land — whether  these  means  btoli 
jmechataical  or  chemic^  nafm-e.  The  whole  doCtriK  of 
imanum  was  here  discussed,  and  many  suggtstiODS  lAr- 
led  lo  your  notice,  vcbich  have  already  led  U  ialenaise 
practical  results. 

"In  Ihe  fourth  Part,  I  have  explained  Ihe  ehemicil 
composition  of  Ihe  several  kimli  of  vegetable  jirodoc* 
which  are  usually  raised  for  foo.1— showed  upon  "tal 
consUtuents  their  nutritive  values  depend--and  hoir  wd, 
climale  and  manure,  aSect  their  compos ition icJ  tita 
value  as  food.  The  nature  and  composition  ofmiU'  >°" 
its  products,  buUer  and  cheese— the  theory  of  Iheir  ma- 
nufacture, and  (he  circumstances  upon  which  Iheir  le^- 
pecliyg  qoantities  and  qualities  depend — and  lisHy  "" 
way  in  which  food  acta  upon  and  Bi4>poils  tits  aBimal  bo- 
dy, and  how  (he  value  of  Ihe  muurea  (hey  make  is  "<- 
pendent  spou  the  purpose  for  which  Uw  iniaal  i*  ^^ 
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fhese  •objectB  hare  also  been  considered  and  discussed  in 
this  fourth  Part. 

*<  la  discussing  new  topics  I  have  had  occasion  to  bring 
before  you  many  new  views.  This,  however,  I  have  not 
dose  lightly  or  wilhoat  consideration,  and  I  feel  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  have  at> 
tended  the  periodical  form  in  which  these  lectures 'have 
brought  before  the  public,  that  it  has  allowed  me 
to  think,  to  inqaire,  and  to  make  experiments  in 
regard  to  poinfs  upon  which  it  was  difficult  at  first  to 
throw  any  satisfactory  light.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  the  general  difflision  which  these  lectures  have 
obtained,  has  already  done  some  service  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country." 

That  country  is  England,  and  if  the  husbandmen  of 
New- York,  or  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  should 
purcha&e  and  read  and  study  Johnston's  Lectures,  they 
would  be  amply  compensated,  as  believes  their  friend 
and  fellow  countryman, 

Nboember  12,  1844.  A  Psactical  Farmhr. 


AN  EXPERIMENT A.L  FARM^No.  I. 


is  this  gnat  state  there  are  not  far  from  eleven  mil- 
lions of  aeres  under  cultivation.  In  working  these  lands 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  labor — ^I  will  not  attempt  to  say 
how  DtMcli — annually  expended.  As  a  practical  question, 
and  one  of  great  moment,  allow  me  to  inquire :  On  what 
does  Mie  productive  value  of  all  this  land  and  labor  main- 
ly dei'A^d? 

For  xgrricultural  purposes,  land  without  labor  is  value - 
Itmu  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  utter  wortblessoess  of 
the  produets  of  the  one  thousand  millions  of  acres  in  our 
natioiial  domain.  Labor,  then,  is  (he  one  thing  valuable. 
But  tlie  question  still  returns:  Wherein  consists  the  value 
of  agricisltural  labor  7^Is  it  in  the .  mechanical  power  of 
human  bone  and  muscle;  or  in  the  intelligence  of  thodi- 
reetlng  mind?  ii  in  tlie  former,  as  many  seem  to  believe, 
then  the  labor  of  an  ox  is  worth  more  than  that  of  seven 
intelligent  men.  But  with  no  mind  to  direct  V,  what  is 
the  strength  of  a  thousand  oxen,  or  of  ten  thousand  de- 
mented persons*  worth?  This  is  a  practical  question,  af- 
fecting the  intrinsic  value  of  labor,  which  every  one, 
whether  he  have  labor  to  sell,  or  to  purchase,  should  stu- 
dy and  understand. 

There  are  at  least  a  million  of  persons  constantly  em- 
ployed in  rural  pursuits  in  the  empire  state.  ^  If  all  this 
honest  toil  can  be  made  far  more  productive  than  it  now 
is,  and  hence,  be  far  belter  rewarded,  who  willeomplain? 
Probably  no  human  being.  The  value  of  this  rural  in- 
dostry^  we  have  seen,  is  justly  measured  by  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  those  that  direct,  either  wisely,  or 
uttKitily,  all  its  operations.  To  increase  largely  the 
amount  of  this  professional  knowledge,  and  cheapen  its 
cost  to  every  practical  farmer  in  New- York,  there  should 
be  somewhere  in  the  state  a  well  conducted  Experimen- 
tal Farm,  in  connection  with  an  Agricultural  School. 

Agriculture  is  essentially  an  experimental  science.  Its 
experiments  and  complicated  details  require  much  skill 
to  decide  accurately  the  value  of  any  system  of  farming 
under  diflferent  circumstances.  That  great  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  that  greater  still  may  be  achieved, 
BO  one  can  doubt  who  has  investigated  the  subject. 
Every  practical  agriculturist  knows  that  a  single  grain  of 
wheat  wil^  often  send  up  ten  or  more  stems,  and  that  each 
stem  or  stalk  will  bear  an  ear  containing  100  or  more 
seeds.  This  gives  a  yield  of  lOOO  fold.  Twenty-five 
hundred  kernels  pf  good  wheat,  and  more  of  com,  luve 
been  harvested  from  one  of  either. 

By  planting  wheat  with  a  drilling  machine  that  drops 
one  seed  in  a  place,  and  at  a  proper  uniform  distance 
Bsonder,  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  through  the 
whole  field,  and  by  supplying  each  plant  with  all  the  in- 
gredients in  a  soluble  condition  at  its  roots,  necessary  to 
build  up  its  entire  structure,  it  is  believed  by  some  that 
100  bushels  may  be  profitably  grown  on  an  acre.  The 
nw  materials  required  by  nature  to  elaborate  100  bush- 
els of  wheat  are  not  expensive.  An  experimental  farm 
is  needed  to  demonstrate  practically  fh>m  what  sources 


these  ingredients  can  be  obtained  at  the  smallest  expense : 

md  how  they  ihodld  b«  combined  so  that  every  plant  liotert  of  Hew-YoEkj  Hhly  nsgl^  to  eheapeot  m  far  m 


may  have  its  productive  power  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  yet  the  farmer  lose  not  one  particle  of  the 
raw  material  not  transformed  into  grain. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  in  the 
production  of  any  organic  being,  not  a  particle  of  matter 
is  created.  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  leanness  or  fat- 
ness of  his  domestic  animals,  and  cultivated  plants,  de- 
pendSy  mainly,  on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  their 
food.  To  prepare  this  food  for  all  our  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  to  work  it  up  without  loss,  and  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  in  a  study  of  great  practical  importance. 
The  manufacture  of  breadstulfs,  provisions,  wool,  cotton, 
flax  and  hemp,  from  certain  raw  materials,  which  Ood 
has  provided  most  abundantly  in  the  air,  in  water  and  in 
the  soil,  ipust  ever  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
t>ranches  of  human  industry.  There  are,  however,  mii- 
lions  of  competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  all  these  arti- 
cles; and  it  is  saying  no  more  than  the  truth  to  remark 
that  their  numbers  and  their  zeal  are  alike  increasing 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Believe  it  who  may,  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  the  entire  profits  1[>f  agricultural  la- 
bor will  depend  on  one*8  knowledge  of  the  unerring 
laws  of  nature,  his  working  in  unison  therewith,  and 
never  in  opposition  thereto. 

Look  at  that  locomotive.  A  knowletlge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  enables  a  man  to  make  a  little  hot  wa- 
ter and  steam,  draw  a  load  for  200  horses,  and  travel  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  Tell  me,  gentle  reader, 
have  the  laws  of  nature  nothing  to  do  with  the  fertilizing 
of  the  earth?  Have  we  nothing  to  learn  in  relation  to  the 
multiplication  of  plants  and  animals? 

Exclusive  of  a  small  portion  of  earthy  matter,  all 
'plants  and  all  animals  are  nothing  more  than  consolida- 
ted AIR. 

Four  simple  aeriform  boilies,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen— the  two  latter  being  water — ^make  up 
the  whole  catalogue  of  organic  life,  including  man  him- 
self. Thanks  to  infinite  benevolence,  the  air  is  full  of 
bread,  of  meat,  of  clothing,  and  of  fire !  All  gratitude 
is  due  to  that  Creator,  who  has  made  it  impracticable  for 
anf  selfish  mortal  to  claim  an  exclusive  title  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  ever  moving  atmosphere,  or  to  the  rain  and 
sunshme  of  heaven.  The  whole  earth  too,  is  full  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  the 
other  minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plants,  and  of  animals.  With  all  these  materials  fur- 
nished to  our  hands,  with  mental  powers  that  derive 
their  highest  pleasure  and  dignity,  from  the  investigation 
of  the  works  of  Providence,  what  is  7old,  what  are 
deeded  acres,  to  that  knowledge  which  renders  a  ration- 
al being  so  nearly  imiependent  for  every  physical  and 
intellectual  comfort,  if  it  do  not  also  give  him  a  higher, 
stronger  hope  of  something  better  beyond  the  grave? 

The  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  scientific,  ex- 
perimental farming  has  added  more  to  the  population  of 
the  island  of  Oreat  Britain,  within  the  last  44  years,  than 
it  had  increased  during  the  423  years  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  18th  centdry.  Tliis  wonderful  and  sudden 
increase  of  the  human  family  has  occurred  in  spite  of 
the  wars  which  desolated  Europe  for  15  years  in  this  cen- 
tury, till  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  in  spite  of 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  English- 
men, who  have  emigrated  to  British  colonies,  to  dis- 
tant coasts  and  islands,  and  to  foreign  nations.  As  yet 
the  prolific  light  of  science  has  hardly  begun  to  shine  on 
the  cultivated  fields  of  "  old  England."  It  was  but  yes- 
terday that  the  governments  of  Europe  saw  the  folly  and 
madness  of  human  butchery,  and  wisely  resolved  **  to 
beat  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  their  swords 
into  plowshares.''  This  is  now  done,  and  with  the  in- 
creased means  for  the  support  of  our  race,  the  human  fa- 
mily are  multiplying  on  the  continent  with  a  rapidity  that 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Labor  sa- 
ving machinery  in  a  thousand  forms,  serves  to  keep  mil- 
lions from  mechanical  pursuits.  In  all  these  operations^ 
steam  perfbrms  the  labor  of  human  hands.  Hence,  ru- 
ral industry  is  very  cheap,  and  the  price  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  is  constantly  on  the  decline. 

Soon  to  be  excluded  from  all  foreign  markets,  with  oar 
vast  and  fertile  prairies  under eultlTation,  cantos,  the  Ihr- 
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prttCileable,  the  cost  of  raiun^  -whatever  we  have  to 
sell? 

Many  of  us  have  sons  whose  condition  in  life  and 
standing:  in  society,  will  depend  on  their  ability  to  nuke 
property  by  farminip;  and  I  will  add  their  ability  to  keep 
what  their  honest  labor  shall  command,  from  the  <*  itch- 
ing:  palms"  of  those  that  study  to  acquire,  not  produce, 
the  g^ood  things  of  this  world.  The  science  of  keeping 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  producing  it  by  the  success^ 
ful  cultivation  of  the  earth,  I  regard  as  a  matter  worthy 
to  be  taught  in  agricultural ''schools.  Indeed,  I  have  long 
eontended  that  instruction  in  this  useful  branch  of  know- 
ledge  is  too  much  overlooked  in  all  our  public  schools 
and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvementa  in  the  useful 
arts,  in  science,  and  in  labor  saving  machinery,  by  which 
one  man  performs  the  work  of  ten,  the  statistics  of  all 
civilized  nations  reveal  the  startling  facts  that  Pauperism, 
Crime,  and  Ihsanity,  increase  faster  than  population.  It 
is  known  that  steam  in  Great  Britain  does  the  work  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  yet  Mr.  Colman  states 
on  what  he  regards  as  good  authority,  that  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  a  million  and  seventy  thousand  pub- 
lic paupers!  In  our  own  state  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  poor  last  year,  if  I  mistake  not,  exceeded  $700,000. 
Over  $17,000  «poor  accounts,'' or  aecounls  for  taking 
care  of  the  poor,  have  just  been  allowed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  in  £rie  county :  nor  is  this  an  unusual 
sum.  As  God  has  given  to  each  person  but  one  pair  of 
hands  to  work  and  provide  food  for  one  stomach,  which 
must  be  fed  three  times  everyday — to  work,  and  provide 
clothing  for  one  naked  back,  a  shelter  for  one  houseless 
bead,  and  for  all  its  physical  wants  in  infancy,  sickness, 
and  olil  age,  it  is  plain  that,  if  one  person  shall  acquire  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  earnings  of  ten  pairs  of  hands, 
gome  of  the  mouths  attached  by  nature  to  these  ten  pairs  of 
hands  may  go  hungry.  They  may  lack  clothing  and  lack 
shelter,  simply  because  they  do  not  know  so  well  how  to 
keep  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  as  other 
members  of  the  society  in  which  they  live  know  <how 
to  exchange  their  shadows  for  the  laboring  man's  sub- 
stance. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  a  man  that  the  annnal  product  of 
his  labor  be  increased  fivefold,  if  he  despise  knowledge 
and  allow  his  joints  to  be  treated  like  gudgeons  running 
onder  water,  that  never  receive  one  drop  of  oilf 

Farmers  are  much  in  the  habit  of  changing  work  with 
merchants  and  professional  gentlemen.  The  exebange 
is  generally  made  after  this  fitafaion :  The  man  who  has 
ilevoted  his  life  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
gives  six  days  of  his  labor  for  .one  of  the  merchant  or 
of  the  dealer  in  law  or  medicine.  If  either  of  tb«  latter 
can  find  employment  at  this  rate  throughout  the  year,  he 
may  consume  the  entire  product  of  one  pair  of  hands, 
and  lay  up  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  earnings  of  Ave  til- 
lers of  the  soil.  Estimating  the  value  of  this  agricultu- 
ral labor  at  $200  per  hand,  or  at  $1,000  for  the  five,  in- 
stead of  paying  $70  a  year  to  the  laboring  man  who  cre- 
ated this  property,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  the  man  who 
has  acquired  it,  lends  it  to  the  very  men  tliat  produced 
it,  and  to  their  children  after  them,  as  a  fair  equivalent 
for  100  ilays  work  every  year  at  70  cents  a  day ! 

Let  me  suppose  there  was  property  sold  in  the  year 
1820,  at  150  millions  of  dollars,  in  this  great  state,  sub- 
ject to  an  interest  (less  than  7  per  cent)  which  would 
double  the  principle  in  12  years.  Call  the  population  of 
the  state  at  that  time  1,250,000,  which  is  not  &r  from  the 
truth.  Since  1820  the  population  has  ctoubled,  or  it  is 
now  2,500,000.  Look  now  after  the  property  of  $150,- 
000,000  at  interest.  In  1832  it  was  300  miUions,  in  1844 
600  millions.  While  this  deail  mattery  called  sometimes 
gold  and  silver,  at  others  something  else,  which  can  nei- 
ther move,  think,  nor  do  the  least  thing  whatever,  has 
increased  fourfold,  and  drawn  from  human  thought  and 
muscle  450  millions,  without  paying  the  debt,  the  num- 
ber of  laboring  hands  in  the  state  to  work  and  pay  the 
interest  on  600  millions  is  only  double  the  number  which 
bad  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  original  debt  of  150  mil- 
lions. If  the  tax  on  labor  increase  twice  as  fast  as  pop- 
ulation, what  but  increasing  poverty  and  crime  can  re- 
•ulC? 


I  have  stated  the  above  frets  to  demoottratefhe  reaiOB 
trAy,  pauperism  is  increasing  so  rapidly  m  the  Empin 
state.  In  this  free  and  civilized  land  we  esll  the  onssal 
Btrviu  of  $5,000  in  gold,  which  needs  no  food  nor  ni. 
ment,  and  which  wiU  last  a  thousand  years,  worth  f7  per 
cent,  or  $350.  To  pay  this,  in  the  plenitude  of  oar  kind- 
ness to  humanity,  which  unfortunately  must  be  fed  aad 
clothed,  we  usually  allow  for  lal>or  one  doUar  a  day.  Is 
England  they  lend  gold  at  3|  per  cent,  and  credit  labor 
fifty  cents  a  day.  In  France  and  Germany  gold  ii  loiaed 
at  2  per  cent  and  labor  credited  about  25  cents  a  daf . 

The  great  error  in  all  this  matter  is  committed  by  the 
borrower^  not  the  lender,  in  each  of  these  countries.  No 
maoy  as  a  general  rale,  is  compelled  to  ran  into  debt, 
when  he  begins  in  the  world.    If  all  interest  oa  Baoncy 
were  abolished,  it  would  not  prevent  in  the  least,  igno- 
rant or  foolish  men,  from  selling  their  labor,  or  iti  pro- 
ducts,  at  a  price  less  than  their  value.    Kwnckigi  it  the 
one  thing  indispensable,  not  less  to  keep,  than  to  prodsoe, 
the  comforts  of  life.     By  tradmg  and  gambling  a  bod 
may  draw  a  prize;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  boy 
a  blank.    When  every  human  intellect  shall  know  bow 
to  make  one  pair  of  hands  work  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  also  how  to  keep  and  enjoy  what  they  prmtaee,  to 
bless  himself  and  his  own  household,  pauperitB,  crine 
and  insanity  will  be  nearly  banished  from  the  world. 
When  no  man  can  obtain  wealth  except  by  the  iwot  of 
his  own  lace,  over  and  above  what  he  oonsamet,  be  will 
no  longer  cherish  that  morbid  « love  of  money*'  wbieb 
the   Bible  denounces  as  "  the  root  of  all  evil."   The 
equality  of  condition,  which  would  result  from  ereiy 
man's  keeping  the  fruit  of  his  labor  or  a  kir  cqoivalenl, 
would  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  much  of  the  pride, 
envy,  extravagance,  idleness,   vice  and  disease,  which 
now  afflict  those  that  needless!)*  violate  the  laws  of  tbtir 
being.    If  our  Maker  designed  that  one  rstkanl  beisg 
should  consume  the  entire  pro«tocts  of  three  hsadi,  ssd 
another  live  on  the  products  of  one  hand,  would  be  not 
have  given  three  hands  to  the  body  which  needed  their 
mechanical  service,  and  only  one  hand  to  the  body  which 
required  the  labor  of  one  onlyt 

By^fHOo,  Nov.  27,  1844.  D. 


INJURIOUS  EFFCCTS  OF  IRON  IN  SOILS. 


L.  TucKEK,  Esq. — ^Much  has  been  said  and  wrlttes, 
r.ot  only  on  the  source  whence  plants  derive  their  nib> 
stance,  but  on  their  ability  rinstinctive?)  to  select  tbeir 
appropriate  food  and  to  reject  aU  other. 

I  think  there  are  some  fiuUt  which  go  to  show  that 
plants  are  not  much  more  intelligent  than  animals  in  this 
respect.  We  have  lately  had  sUtements  in  relation  to 
the  eflTects  of  common  salt  on  fruit  trees,  good  orbsd  ac- 
cording to  quantity  or  other  circumstances,  and  in  one 
instance  it  has  been  averred  that  the  salt  went  into  and 
destroyed  the  flavor  of  the  (hiit. 

I  have  about  two  acres  on  one  side  of  my  ibm,  lyisf 
about  two  feet  below  the  general  level,  which,  wbenflnt 
cultivated,  had  a  dark  brown,  and  what  was  Ihoogbt  w 
extremely  rich  appearance.  But,  alas,  nothing  valvable 
would  grow  on  it.  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  sandy  loam 
contained  large  quantities  of  iron,  (perhaps  ndphnret  of 
iron  or  pyrites.)  Most  of  this  I  have  thrown  ioloridir- 
es,  and  drained  it  as  well  as  the  position  admits,  and  sup- 
plied it  pretty  liberally  with  quick  lime.  It  has  pro- 
duceil  a  good  crop  of  oats  and  peas,  and  the  clover  on  it 
looks  well. 

Now  for  a/flrf,  which  I  think  ts  a  proof  that  plants s^- 
sorb  by  their  spongioles  or  rootlets,  substances  wbxii 
are  not  only  poisonous,  but  which  they  can  neither  re- 
ject nor  expel.  My  cornfield  had  a  small  comer  project 
into  this  low  plat,  which  had  not  been  limed.  Until  the 
plants  were  some  inches  high,  no  difference  wssohserr- 
ed;  but  then  it  began  to  falter,  and  soon  the  leaves  were 
beautifully  striped  with  various  shades,  from  a  cri"J*^ 
to  a  corboo  or  reddish  brown  color.  In  another  spot, 
some  rods  distant,  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy  growth,  wu 
a  patch  of  about  a  square  rod,  in  which  the  appearMce 
was  the  same.  On  this,  the  plants  never  exceeded  It  or 
16  inches  in  height.  On  examining  the  roots,  they  jrere 
found  corroded  and  eaten  off  in  aU  direction^  sad  tM«- 
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tands  of  little  lateral  rooUeti  thrown  out  to  be  corroded 
in  their  tnro,  and  to  on  till  death  decided  the  struggle. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  the  coloring  matter  in  the  leaves 
was  not  oxyd  of  iron.  I  have-not  said  it  was,  and  as  I 
did  not  analyze  it,  I  shall  not  so  affirm ;  but  I  have  no 
more  doabt  in  my  mind  that  some  compound  of  that 
me:al  was  the  cause  of  both  the  color  and  death  of  the 
roofs,  than  I  should  have  with  any  proof  short  of  posi- 
tive. 

My  wish  is  to  make  this  subject,  not  only  one  to  sti- 
molale  investigation,  but,  as  I  know  many  hundred  pie- 
ces of  soeh  soil,  to  advise  those  who  have  it,  to  apply 
quick  lime  in  autumn,  and  mix  it  to  a  moderate  depth 
with  the  soil  in  the  spring.  Tours  truly, 

Abrndgeieocfe,  3fe.,  J^9.  25, 1844.       James  Bates. 

SUGAR  CAN£— ITS  CULTURE  IN  LOUISIANA. 


Ma.  L.  TucKEA — ^The  plants  we  cut  imd  matlay  in 
btdi,  dnrio^  the  autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to 
the  sugar  making  season,  and  before  the  canes  are  ii^ured 
by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops,  which  would  other- 
wise be  thrown  away,  are  winrow^d  for  plants.  The 
best  plant  cane  we  usually  save  for  plants }  because  (hey 
are  the  eaaiest  put  up,  ami  the  quickest  planted  *,  for  time 
lad  savins^  of  labor  are  money.  Besides,  by  planting 
the  whole  a!alk,  it  grows  more  vigorously  than  the  tops, 
especially  in  a  dry  season. 

Afler  ihe  sugar  making  season  is  over,  which  usually 
is  about  the  first  of  January,  we  prepare  our  land,  de- 
ligoed  for  cane,  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  breaking  it 
from  four  to  eight  inches  deep:  the  slifler  the  land,  the 
deeper  the  plowing  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  drouth.  {^ 
Thus  prepared,  the  ground  is  laid  off  in  rows,  with  a  two 
hone  plow,  about  6  feet  apart,  (some  plant  as  close  as 
four  feeC.)  In  these  furrows,  a  double  mould  board 
plow,  with  one  horse,  is  run ;  in  oiJer  to  clear  the  fur- 
rows of  lumps  and  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  farrows;  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  plants  several 
inches  below  the  suriace;  otherwise  the  cane  would  re- 
quire too  much  hilling,  especially  the  second  and  third 
years. 

The  pUnlfl  are  now  talcen  from  these  mats,  and  the 
leaves  stripped  ofl^  placed  in  carts,  carried  and  tipped  out 
00  the  prepared  land,  and  laid  lengthwise  in  the  furrows. 
We  plant  three  canes  side  by  side,  or  triple;  some  say 
one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The  closer  the  rows,  the  lev* 
each  woakl  require.  We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane 
knife,  and  cut  the  cane  in  pieces,  say  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  length,  in  order  that  the  canes  may  lay  more  lev- 
el, and  bei»iiM  more  eyes  will  vegetate.  Being  thus 
pheed,  they  are  covered  with  a  plow  to  the  depth  re- 
qaircd»  from  one  to  three  inches;  over  which,  a  light 
harrow  may  be  passed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with  the 
hoe.  Soon  as  the  freezes  are  over  in  February,  the  cane 
is  plowed;  ninntng  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and 
ihrowjnif  the  furrows  from  it;  ihe  cane,  beginning  to 
eoose  op,  is  seraped,  (so  called) ;  if  covered  too  deep, 
the  caKh  is  taken  oll^  nsoally  with  a  hoe,  sometimes 
with  a  harrow  or  other  machine,  and  cleaned  from  grass 
and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is  again  plowed  and 
hoed,  and  again  when  necessary,  a  little  earth  put  to  it 
when  requiied. 

The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the 
rows,  hat  nsoally  not  so  thick  but  that  the  stalks,  when 
aboet  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  send  out  many 
new  stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk;  and 
if  they  come  oat  early,  grow  and  mature  equal  to  the 
main  stalk.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  three  or  four  workings 
and  in  the  last  to  hill  the  cane  three  or  four  inches,  and 
saOciently  high  to  protect  the  lower  eyes  on  the  stalks 
from  freezing  during  the  winter.  Those  eyes  ve- 
getate next  season,  and  produce  nearly  equal  to  the  first 
season,  on  fresh  land,  and  so  again  the  third  year,  and 
often  longer.  Cane  is  injnreil  by  hilling  before  the  stools 
are  safflciently  high ;  and  should  receive  the  last  work- 
ing soon  after  it  is  about  three  feet  high ;  in  order  to  afford 
more  time  for  ripening.  After  this  period,  say  in  June, 
it  grows  very  rapidly;  the  joints  begin  to  appear,  and 
thm  lower  joints  begin  to  ripen,  to  sweeten;  and  by  the 
Middle  of  Oelober  awmlly  np;n  frt>m  two  to  four  feet 


from  the  bottom,  and  continue  to  ripen  about  a  Joint, 
or  six  inches,  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill ;  or 
till  the  freeze  conies;  or  till  they  are  cut  to  winrow,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  an  anticipated  freeze.  About 
the  middle  of  October  we  commence  making  sugar. 
Each  hand  takes  a  row,  first  cuts  the  tops  of  the  stalks  off 
just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground 
or  lays  them  in  winrow,  if  designed  for  plants;  then, 
with  the  knife,  (the  blade  oC  which  is  about  18  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth), the  dry  leaves  are  strip- 
ped from  the  stalks,  and  the  cane  is  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  the  left  hand  at  the  same  time  has  hold  of  the 
canes  thus  cut,  anil  places  them  in  small  heaps,  conve- 
nient for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or 
oxen.  Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the 
mill. 

The  cane  fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  ever)*  acre  in 
width,  with  cross  ditches  about  every  five  acres.  No 
water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  The  culti- 
vation is  as  simple  as  that  of  broom  com,  and  the  young 
shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

Cane  stalks  usually  grow  from  €  to  9  feet  high.  The 
(eaves  shoot  up  two  or  three  feet  higher.  Cane  ripens  in 
favorable  seasons  within  12  or  18  inches  of  the  top.  You 
will  perceive  we  plant  one-third  of  our  cane  land  or  crop 
yearly ;  two-thirds  coming  from  the  rattoons. 

Ikv  River,  La,,  Aug.  1844.  8.  Tillotsoic . 


POTATO  ONIONS. 


FaoM  some  remarks  upon  this  species  of  onion,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  « Cultivator,"  it  seems  that  far- 
mers generally  ai'e  not  much  acquainted  with  it.  A  brici' 
description  of  its  qualities  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it, 
may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Its  mode  of  propagation  is  peculiar.  A  large  onion, 
set  in  the  ground  early  in  spring,  breaks  into  several 
(5  to  l5)  seiMrate  onions,  which  grow  in  a  cluster  of  three 
or  four  good  sized  bulbs  at  the  bottom,  and  a  number  of 
small  ones  lying  on  the  top.  These  laist  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  a  small  Mbn^s  egg.  The  small 
ones  are  the  seed  for  the  nextyear*s  crop.  The  smallest 
will  grow  into  very  large,  single  bulbs;  while  the  lar- 
ger ones  will  grow  into  two  or  three  middling  sizeil  on- 
ions. The  average  annual  increase,  taking  large  and 
small  together,  is  about  tenfold. 

This  description  will  reailily  suggest  the  proper  mode 
of  cultivation — which  is  to  set  out  the  small  onions  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  large  ones,  for  table  use — 
and  to  set  out  a  sufficient  number  of  large  onions  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  small  ones  for  seed.  The  first 
should  have  a  moderately  rich  soil,  the  last  a  soil  rather 
barren. 

The  onions  should  be  put  into  the  groiud  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  season  will  admit.  After  Ihe  ground  is 
made  mellow,  set  the  onions  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  a  hoe  to.  pass  between  them.  They  may.  stand  3  to 
4  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Just  cover  them  with  eaith. 
They  may  be  stuck  into  the  ground  with  the  thumb  ami 
finger.  They  need  no  further  care,  but  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds. 

To  preserve  them,  they  are  gathered  with  a  potatoe 
hooky  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  dried,  and  then  spread 
for  a  few  days  on  tHS  barn  floor,  or  some  other  dry  place. 
I  formerly  kept  them  over  winter  on  a  scaffolding  in  my 
bam ;  but  having  lost  about  70  bushels  by  the  severe 
winter  of  1S34-5,*  (thermometer  23o  below  zero,)  I  have 
since  put  them  Into  my  cellar,  which  happens  to  be  a  ve- 
ry dry  one,  where  they  keep  perfectly  well,  on  a  crih 
with  a  bottom  of  laths  far  enough  apart  (^  of  an  inch> 
to  permit  a  circulation  of  air  tlurough  them.  Thus  nia- 
naged  they  keep  longer  than  any  other  species  of  onion. 
I  have  them  suitable  for  cooking  the  year  round. 

In  their  eating  qualities,  I  do  not  discover  any  differ- 
ence between  them  and  other  onions.     But  for  cheap- 


*  A  carious  fact  ia  physjirfogy  came  under  my  notice,  the  fprieg 

(bllowlQg^  that  deserreit  to  be  mentioned,  though  xt  Is  foreign  lo  my 

I  sabjeot.    Ttw  rotten  onioos  were  throv^n  out  In  the  sprini;  into  the  bam- 

yara,  where  soma  of  them  were  eaten  by  hens.    This  ntfaoge  food 

{aee  their  tggt  a  most  unimsgloaUe  taste— losdMome  and  nauseous 
eyond  ftUdescrfpUoB. 
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nese  of  cultivation,  certainty  of  crop  and  amount  of  pro- 
duce upon  a  given  apace  of  {ground,  they  surpass  all  oth- 
ers. 

There  is  a  sort  of  Eschalot,  that  has  been  culti rated  and 
sold  for  the  pouto  onion.  AVherever  this  fbaud  has  l>eeD 
praclieed  it  has  g^iven  the  onion  a  bad  name.  The  genu- 
ine article,  properly  cultivated,  has,  I  believe,  been  uni- 
versally approved  and  highly  valueil. 

No  YES  Darling. 

NSnO'JTaven,  Ct,,  Novmher  19,  1844. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE. 

Through  the  medium  of  thft  Cultivator— -which  my 
neighbor  Tyson  says,  '« finds  its  ivay  ev^ry  where,"  I 
wish  fo  make  known  a  new  theory  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  premature  decay  of  the  peach  tree;  sug- 
gesting a  mo<!c  for  the  prevention  of  a  malady  that  has 
l>eivaded  our  orclianla,  in  many  instances,  to  their  anni- 
hilation; the  evil  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  exhibhing 
an  invetorary  of  character,  that  bids  defiance  to  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  cur€8  that  have  been  guarantied  to  follow 
the  adoption  (»f  about  as  many  applications,  external  and, 
internal,  that  have  been  made  public.  I  Niy  it  down  as 
a  melancholy  fact,  then,  that  the  evil,  whatever  it  be,' 
and  proceeiling  from  whatever  cause,  has  never  yet  been' 
fully  understooil,  or  met  by  a  proper  antidote.  And  this! 
conclusion  will  be  more  readily  admitted,  than  the  no-' 
vel  doctrine,  "that  the  yellows  and  the  worm  proceed 
Irom  the  same  source,  both  being  tfccts  and  not  the  im- ! 
mediate  causes  of  disease;**  it  being  now  generally  con 


sap-vessels,   sufficient  to  engender  diseaw  la  ihe  pUnt 

which  might  then  be  compared  to  an  overgrown  voaai? 

If  so,  putricity  must  follow,  and  then  blight,  intheiJiMe 

of  /i/ii—the  worm;  and  the  yellows,  ofnecwityancliT 

cording  to  the  law  of  nature.    And  is  it  not  a  fiicl.  that 

the  trees  now  raised  by  our  nurserymen,  are  twice  as 

large  in  their  growth  as  formerly;  and  do  not  these  men 

pride  thems.lves  in  the  art  of  protlucing  them  of  eoor- 

mous  size,   purchasers  also,  generally  preferring  those 

that  are  BO  7    I  lately  saw  trees  from  the  nursery  of  a  per. 

son  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  measuring  more  than  8  feet  in 

.height,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  roots  nifl. 

jCient  in  growth  for  trees  of  ten  years  old,  one  year  only 

[ '  from  the  bud  I    Now,  of  what  advantage  is  all  this?  Nooe 

whatever,  but  a  decided  injury;  productive,  it  b  belier- 

|ed,  of  the  very  evU  so  much  complained  of.   I  know 

i  that  some  persons  do  not  covet  these  large  trees,  prefer- 

ing  those  of  a  smaller  size;  but  if  these  are  taken  from 

jthe  same  nursery,  they  are,  then,  those  that  hare  apraog 

(from  small  and  weak  seecl,  or  been  overgrown  by  larger 

:  plants,  and  are  to  be  rejected,  for  the  same  reason  tint 

small  ajiples,  from  among  those  of  larger  growth  oothi 

same  tree,  are  always  inferior,  being  generally  diseased, 

lor  immature;  so  the  evil  is  by  no  means  avoided,  or  ra. 

'■  iher  it  is  augmented. 

At  Manyunk,  on  the  Schuy IkiU,  I  saw,  some  lime  sum, 
a  small  nursery  of  peach  trees,  situated  on  an  eminecce; 
the  soil  thin,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  dislntepited  rock, 
but  dry  and  healthy.  Here  I  found  the  trees  about  four 
feet  in  height  from  the  bud,  close  and  vigorous  in  their 
form,  with  no  rampant  leader;  the  wood,  hanl,  wellri- 


the  same  period  of  time.  Here,  then,  is  one  step  gained.  H  ,  compacUy  formed  around  the  body  of  the  tree;  be- 
Then  comes  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  ,'"**^*  f.**'?*  ^^^  *''®  ^'"•*  ^'^"  disease,  and  woold  remain 
to  prevent  its  spreading,  ii  will  be  necessary  to  remove' I *°*  pointing  to  the  well-ripened  wood,  and  the  compact 
the  tree  the  moment  its  effects  are  visible;  as  also  that' I ^'^**^.'*'  ?^  '***  ^''**»  "  indicative  of  health  and  vigor  of 
a  cure  may  be  effected,  by  careful  culture'of  the  soil,  or'r®"'^**"^*°°'.  '^**®  following  course  of  treatment  is, 
a  lop-dressing  of  alkaline  subst:mces,  to  correct  the  aci-''***'"*^*^'^^'  with  much  confidence,  recommended  for  adop- 
dity  produced  by  tffe  putricity  of  the  juices  of  the  tree,*  **^°:    .       .     ,^     . 

It  being  admitted  that  oxygen  is  its  basis.  Bat  although  *»f*N  ™»w  the  trees  on  a  healthy  and  elevated  spot, 
this  treatment  might  be  beneficial  as  a  preventive  the'  ^^'^^'^  ^^^  *'^  of  manure  or  extra  culture  withlheriew 
expectation  of  n  radical  cure  would  be  hopeless.  '  I  °^  Arcing  their  growth ;  shortening  all  large  and  vigor- 
A  residence  in  this  peach-growing  district,  affords  in-  ®"*  •boots  that  maybe  thrown  out,  even  during  their  first 
«ident8  of  the  greatest  variety,  and  cases  for  "  practice  "I  *'*^!_*^???  se^on.  Theoperation  of  budding  is  too  w^U 
innumerable;  indeeil,  it  might  be  regarded  as  analagous  *  *  ■  - 
to  "walking  the  hospitals,"  by  the  medical  student; 
while  frequent  examination  of  the  orchards  of  the  large 
peach -growers  of  Delaware  and  elsewhere,  have  abun- 
dantly satisfied  me,  that  the  evil  is  progressing,  maugre 
all  the  care  and  industry  of  men,  superlatively  endowed 
by  knowleilge,  experience,  intelligence  and  untiring  per- 
severance, «to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/'  Now 
these  mdividuals  have  religiously  kept  the  i-  orchards 
under  constant  tillage,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  of  their  trees;  convinced,  that  w:(houl  such 
incessant  and  careful  culture,  they  could  not  bo  kept  in 
existence;  yet  they  find  the  disease  is  there,  and  with 
all  tlicir  marling,  manuring,  and  plowing  three  times  a 
year,  that  it  is  rapidly  progressing;  the  only  question  be- 
ing, how  long  has  the  death  of  the  trees  been  delayed  bj 


umterstood,  to  require  either  note  or  comment.  At  (he 
time  of  plan  Ing  out,  let  the  branches,  leaders  as  well  as 
side  shoots.  ■-(*  headed  down  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  body  ol  the  three,  removing  the  tap  root,  and  olhen 
of  overgrown  size;  taking  care  that  the  southerly  as- 
pect, which  it  bore  in  the  nursery,  is  given  to  it  in  iu 
new  location.  And  from  this  period,  let  a  rigid  system 
of  pruning  be  adopted,  without  fear  of  evil  conseqoen- 
CCS.  No  tree  bears  the  knife  so  well  as  the  peach;  and 
to  its  regular  and  systematic  use,  is  a  cure  of  its  diseases 
to  be  looked  for.  Let,  therefore,  every  overgrowing 
branch  be  shortened,  keeping  the  head  of  the  tree  of 
regular  dimensions.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we 
see  a  peach  tree  that  Is  not  top-heavy;  yet  the  order 
of  pruning  must  be  the  reverse  of  that  practiceil  on 
i  the  apple  tree,  where  it  is  customary  to  thin  out  the 
'middle  branches,  for  in  the  peach,  the  bearin*  wood 


V     . — i    —  —      **   ""-vj   "itrreiure,  permii 

one  Who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  to  suggest  a 
tnoda  of  treatment,  by  which  it  is  believed  the  evil  is 
to  be  met  and  overcome. 

In  late  visits  to  several  of  the  nurseries  of  peach  trees, 
both  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  I  have  obswed  with 
wonder  and  astonishment,  the  gigantic  size  to  which  the 
trees  are  forced  by  evcr>-  means  of  human  ingenuity,  ma- 
ny  acqu.rmg  the  height  of  8  feet  and  3  inches  in  cir- 
cumforencc,  from  the  bud  of  last  autumn.  And  if  to  this 
be  added  the  first  year's  shoot  from  the  seed— say  6  feet, 
which  18  amputated  in  the  spring,  we  have  the  enormous 
growth  of  14  feet  from  the  seed,  in  a  year  and  a  half! 
Now  I  would  ask,  does  not  this  extravagant  drainage 
from  the  root,  or  whence  so  erer  it  may  be  mpposed  to 
•proceed,  produce  a  laxity,  and  a  disorganization  of  the 


('icfvufccu,  4iini  (nuusanus  or  ine  nnesi  urei  do  ^^^ 
from  destruction— if  is  the  healthiest  trees  which  fall, 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  fruit  hanging  at  the  ends  of 
long  branches;  not  those  affected  by  the  yellows. 

The  perpetual  cultivation  of  the  peach-orchard  was 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tlie  evils  com- 
plained of,  but  would  those  who  have  pracliceil  it  the 
most  vigorously  say,  if  in  any  instance  it  has  been  found 
effectual?  To  those  who  still  advocate  such  a  course,  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees,  the  production 
of  fine  fruit,  the  eradication  of  the  weeds,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  worm,  ami  the  prevention  of  the  ycIlowS}  the 
following  facts,  fully  to  be  relied  upon,  speaa  volumes. 

Mi^or  Reybold,  of  Delawmre,  has  an  old  peach  orehani 
of  about  three  aeresj  that  Jim  not  boesi  eaJtirated  for  fi^a 
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or  tix  yean,  having  been  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick  sheep ; 
yet  from  Ihence,  for  several  yeirs  past,  the  finest  fruit 
sent  to  market  has  been  picked.  While  speaking  of  the 
oichard,  the  Blajor  said,  a  few  years  since  I  had  peaches 
here,  when  my  friends  had  none ;  my  family  ate  $300 
worth,  after  which  I  sold  the  remainder  for  $2,700. 

ftlr.  Caleb  Brinton,  of  Peqiiea,  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
has  an  orchard,  (me  half  of  which  has  been  kept  under 
constant  culture,  the  other  half  being  meadow.  While 
searching  for  worms  the  past  season,  full  20  for  1  were, 
foimd  OD  the  cultivated  half;  the  trees  sickly  and  dying 
of  the  yellows. 

Mr.  MahlOB  Kirkbride,  of  Morrisrille,  Pa.,  writes, 
by  constant  culture  and  laying  lime  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  he  has  been  able  to  keep  the  worms  at  bay ;  but, 
spite  of  all  his  care  and  attention,  the  yellows  have  car- 
ried them  all  ofl^  and  he  has  not  now  a  peach  tree  on  his 
whole  estate. 

But  none  of  these  gentlemen  have  tried  the  effect  of  a 
tboroQgta  system  of  pnming,  commencing  with  trees  in 
health,  youth  and  vigor,  and  that  hail  not  been  prema- 
tuiely  forced  in  the  nursery — a  system  which  is  advoca- 
ted as  likely  to  be  farmore  important  than  the  most  care- 
ful coltivation,  and  all  other  «  appliances  and  means  to 
boot."  If  at  any  time,  it  be  thought  advisable  to  refresh 
the  trees,  this  can  be  done  by  top-dressing,  far  more  be- 
neficially than  by  the  plow,  the  use  of  which,  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  who  adopt  it,  <<  gives  fresh  Vigor  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree" — the  very  thing  to  be  deprecated. 
The  peach  orchard  then,  will  become  a  sheep-walk  or  a 
hog-pasture,  affording  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss,  in  sea- 
sons when  fruit  tails :  the  sheep  performing  the  labor  of 
pnming  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  on  which  the 
fruit  is  always  inferior,  and  keeping  down  the  weeds  far 
more  eflectoally  than  can  be  done  by  the  plow;  while 
the  hogs  will  do  all  the  cuUivaiian  that  is  necessary,  ami 
clear  away  the  diseasecT  and  fallen  iVait;  all  stock  being 
removed  before  the  time  of  ripening.  I  lately  observed 
on  the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Bryan  Jackson,  of  Newcastle  coun- 
ty, Del.,  that  a  portion  of  the  peach  orcliard  had  been 
thrown  into  the  hog-pasture;  here  the  trees  were  most 
vigorous;  and  under  each,  the  tramping  of  the  hogs  had 
done,  in  the  way  of  cuiiivation,  as  much  as  was  deemed 
necesnry.  The  trees  are  four  or  five  years  old;  and  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  intelligent  owner  intends  at  once 
to  lay  down  the  whole  orchard  to  permanent  pasture,  for 
the  pmtKite  of  grazing  sheep  and  swine.        J.  C.  D. 

SaUm,  I^nBJer$ey,  l2thNov.  1844. 


A  VARIETY. 


LuTHCR  TucK£R,  Esq.— I  obtain  something  from  al- 
most every  number  of  your  paper  tliat  is  of  value  to  me, 
and  in  return,  cbuld  I  state  a  few  things  that  would  be 
serviceable  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  should  esteem  the 
reward  ample  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 

To  STOP  THE  Scours  in  Sheep  or  Lambs.— Give  them 
a  small  quantity  of  salt  pork ;  if  administered  soon  after 
they  are  attacked,  two  or  three  doses  will  generaly  effect 
a  cure.  I  have  given  it  to  neat  cattle  for  tlie  same  com- 
plaint and  with  good  effect. 

To  pREVliNT  Colts  ciiewino  their  Halters. — Take 
the  scab  from  the  wart  or  issue  on  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
rnb  the  halter  thoroughly  with  that,  and  they  will  not  be 
caught  chewing  their  halter  very  soon.  I  have  tried 
pepper,  tobacco,  &c.,  but  nothing  to  so  good  purpose  as 
their  own  or  kindred  mutk. 

To  Destroy  Ants  and  Prevent  their  BriLDiNO 
THEIR  M017ND8  UPON  MEADOWS..^!  take  a  bog-hoe  just 
as  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze  in  the  fall,  cut  the  mound 
off  even  with  the  ground,  then  sprinkle  on  the  spot  where 
the  mound  stood,  about  a  shovel  full  of  unleached  ashes. 
The  ants  having  burrowed  a  little  below  the  surface,  the 
lye  of  the  ashes  causes  their  utter  destruction.  The  part 
taken  off  should  then  be  removed  from  the  meadow  to 
the  compost  heap,  or  placed  In  some  ditch  or  hole  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  meadow  smooth  and  level. 

Coalpit  dust  I  think  has  proved  beneficial  to  my 
Fruit  Trees,  bj  placing  a  few  shovels  ftill  about  the 
roots  of  each  tree;  it  keeps  away  the  grass,  prevents  the 
borer  from  entering  the  bark,  and  withal  makes  an  ex- 


cellent manure.  I  am  trying  an  experiment  with  coal- 
pit dust  about  some  young  apple-trees  this  winter,  to  see 
what  effect  it  will  have  in  keeping  the  meadow  mice 
from  them,  which  are  very  plenty  here,  and  often  prove 
destructive  to  young  ti'ees,  during  our  long  winters  of 
deep  snow.  Last  winter  I  placed  ashes  about  the  roots 
and  body  of  the  young  trees;  they  were  not  ii^ured  by 
the  mice,  but  I  found  I  had  made  so  free  use  of  the  ash- 
es as  to  injure  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  Cause  of  Rot  in  the  Potato. — Accounts  of 
the  disease  of  the  potato  differ  in  different  sections  of 
the  countr>' ;  some  attribute  the  difficulty  to  wet  heavy 
soils — some  to  soils  light  and  porous — others  to  much 
wet,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season.  .  The  mouth  of 
September  in  this  vicinity,  was  both  warm  and  dry.  The 
farmers  here  think  their  potatoes  came  off  best  on  clay 
and  heavy  soils — many  that  harvested  early  and  put  them 
in  their  cellars  were  obliged  to  carry  them  out.  I  think 
those  left  in  the  ground  late,  generally  proved  best,  the 
weather  being  more  favoi-able  than  usual  for  such  expe- 
riments,  though  early  digging  did  not  prove  fatal  in  all 
cases.  I  dug  about  50  bushels  and  put  in  the  cellar  on 
the  ]9ih  Sept.  They  were  the  Jeopards,  grown  on  a 
heavy  sand  and  clay  soil;  there  was  not  a  dozen  infected 
ones  in  the  whole.  I  put  them  in  an  airy  cellar;  they 
kept  welln  About  the  same  time  I  was  passing  a  farmer 
who  was  harvesting  his  potatoes  In  a  neighboring  town. 
I  stopped  and  went  into  his  field.  I  found  him  digging 
on  a  beautiful  fine  sandy  soil.  They  were  a  mixture  of 
Leopard  and  Kidney  potatoes,  and  about  half  destroyed 
by  the  rot.  There  were  many  hills  that  had  not  a  sound 
potato  in  them.  About  two  miles  from  this  place  in  the 
same  town,  I  found  a  farmer  harvesting  potatoes  on  a 
limestone  ridge.  He  told  me  he  had  not  found  a  single 
rotten  potato.  His  were  the  Leopards.  About  the  10th 
of  Oct.  I  dug  the  remainder  of  my  Leopards.  They 
came  out  about  the  same  as  those  first  dug.  I  then  began 
digging  my  Mercers;  here  I  found  more  diseased  potatoes : 
about  one  bushel  in  thirty  were  lost.  They  grew  upon 
a  ridge;  the  soil  a  dry  gravel.  The  disease  in  this  case 
1  am  sure  could  not  be  occasioned  by  too  much  wet.  for 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  rain  here  from  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust to  tlie  29th  of  September,  to  half  wet  a  pot&toe  hill, 
hail  it  all  fallen  at  one  time.  They  appear  to  b<;  keeping 
well  in  the  cellar.  I  found  some  that  were  diseased,  that 
had  become  dry  and  somewhat  resembling  siarch.  From 
what  information  I  can  gather,  ami  from  what  1  bjive 
seen,  there  remains  much  mystery  with  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  J.N.  Smith 

Chimney  Point,  Vt,,  Dee,  1,  1844. 

CORN-STALK  SUGAR. 


In  our  May  number  of  the  volume  for  l844,  we  gave  a 
communication  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  John  Real,  of 
New  Harmony,  Indiana.  It  appears  that  Mr.  B.  has 
been  still  more  successful  the  present  year  than  he  was 
last.  We  arc  informed  that  he  has  made  three  hundred  and 
ninety -five  pounds  of  g^od  sug^ar  this  season,  from  the 
com  stalks  which  grew  on  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
which  is  at  the  rale  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  His 
plan  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — "  When  the  cars  begin  to 
form  they  are  pulled  off.  When  the  leaves  are  dead 
about  half  way  up,  the  stalk  is  strippeil  of  leaves,  cut  up 
at  the  root,  the  top  cut  off,  and  then  ground  in  a  sugar 
mill.  Twenty  stalks  will  yield  about  one  pound  and  a 
half,  and  of  this  three- fourths  is  grained  sugar.  Mr.  B. 
made  eighty  pounds  in  a  day,  with  a  simple  apparatus  ot 
his  own  construction.  Five  hundred  pounds,  at  four  cents 
per  pound,  is  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  It  would  have 
produced,  say  50  bushels  of  com,  at  25  cents,  or  $12.50. 

Thrifty  and  Unthrittt  Farmers. — The  grand 
difference  between  a  thriving  farmer,  and  one  who  does 
not  thrive,  is,  the  one  looks  out  for  the /roc/ Jonf,  the  oth- 
er does  not.  In  forming,  nothing  should  be  lost;  nothing 
should  be  neglected ;  every  thing  should  be  done  at  the 
proper  time;  every  thing  should  be  put  in  its  proper 
place;  every  thing  should  be  performed  by  its  proper 
implement.  When  these  rales  are  observed,  the  farmer 
will  surely  prosper — ^though  his  gains  may  be  slow,  Uiry 
will  be  eerlain  and  rare.— PrwfoTff  Addn$$* 
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FIHE  FARMS  lOB  BALE  AT  ACCTIOK. 

TFIBpnionylnDiTTi  udicfliDiiaD  Ftrm.  ^iiiurij  ii  Siini 
in  ilB  cmaiT  ol  HuMimi  uid  eau  of  Krw-Toli,  win  besU 
.1  .ui-<li.n,  u  ilu'  C«in  lluuH  In  ttalUoi  B(»,  w  tVaikaihr  Oir 
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SEED  AND  IVTPLKMENT  STORE, 
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liiiimm priipnfflDn  or Koodland, incl  llK-iiCNc4r  l«  of  Ibt b<«  qimirr 
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Fi1ii>di^  ice.,  and  U  tntAj  wali*rpi1.  APd  i 
vaij  rakiKn  tnirbam  anil  crwl«  caltJf ,  llaltPwpH  and 
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bainin.    Aim  has  in  iwmiHlljtt  ricbrflv,  *»»  acrw  flii*r(  fcnd. 
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Dn.  I,  ISIt-  If. 


THE  CULTIVATOR, 
New  Seciks,  Vdl.  II,  for  1M&. 

Gn  .^TirrUL  fw  IliP  llbiril  palmnaii?  Ills  p»pw  toMinn™  B  r*. 
crtif  inM(i7  atciiJii  o(ihi>i;ijii«l5tiaiai,I1ie  Bn>iirl«qirlw 
'klnvlnn11n«lilanp<iranil  «rrartiri>  rnanim  lolln  inlinmlv 
181G,b>  rivinjivmor  mmbeaulimi  PTEKL  Vf^TF.^,  <*iir- 
vcd  In  iba  (InoBiyleof  ihi'  an.  Va'.ioiHoit*ri^i|irDwmnimrf 
alB  uNUrNipliiFd.  »).l.-h,  «Uh  ihr  ronfljinil;  («rr?asini  Im  ol 
catrMiwiKh'RIi.  iriU,  hr  inuH  ■»>]«■>■  THE  CX'I.TIVATO:!"  i 
noMwrlnnB  .irMUc  wiUicTcfjeuiMrtiulhBnlciWiiiriii. 

Eachnnmbcrofllw  Culihitor  tmiabiaS^  lai|«  ncunipacH, 
■ndiaputilitfirdallltc  bmnilceut  (IM*  j-eir-.Sevcn  copct 
fiir  U^FiltMii  eoplH  Ibr  tlO, 

'■W<d0lwn«i:,"*^*llpT.  Dr.  nond.HUUrariheChtlitfvi 

line  the  Collnalor  la  cmuidiTnl  lhcb'4  aiiii-kof  Itacli'-x  InUie 

— '■TBaCri.TiraTO>ia,"Hralb«  Aithiim  Jounial,  "brill  iiwi- 
pariaw  ilw  brai  atrlciilniral  P^ft  bi  ihr  tnlnn."— "  Wr  crnk 
idiiaidly,"  aara  Ih-^  Nonlicrn  AdTocatf .  "  wbrn  w  giir  T^r  CW 
f^rafiir  IM  pn.«minencp  In  poiiilofmabirli^'DrniTtrulLml  kidn. 
ladre,  Inerny  thhif  wlileh  appenalJDtolAr  farTnerorEbe  Ami- 

t^r  An;  pannn  <ciafa\TV  lo  i^mId  lb*  Colbvuir. 
by  handlnf  a  doHar  in  hlJ  PomnWrr,  wb.    ' 
vardtt,  ftreorpDflaxp,  lathp  prviprlator, 

td  lo  Lin'H^  TllCIf  ER,  IV!.  CWUrWar,  Albui}, 


"  TO  USPBOTS  TUB  80IL  ABS  THEMOND.''    - 


ALBANY,  FEBRUARY^  1* 


No.  2. 


THK  CULTIVATOR  '" 

LDTHEB  TUCgEgl,  EDITO^WD  PROFRI  Ar. 
asB  DOUiAB  A  TfeAK        i 
Srw  copiei  for  KQH— Firmn  coplri  fot  tltF.OO— all  pay- 

|TCaB»1«WaauiirthB  Knt 


tcordtnd  throun  the  Akdii  of  the  paper  ttmugbout  ti 
Iry.  rriCB,  iliicfced,— to1>.  1,  a,  s  snd  «,  M  eeoli  each- 
»,(,  1,  e,  >  ud  10,  tl^OD  »ch—roT  Iha  whole  tei,  tS.DD- 


M.  H.  NEWMAN'S 


im  BROADWAY, 

-._, , uii  of  tbe  back  rolomci 

cap  alnayt  be  obuloed. 


THE    CULTIVATOR. 


MOItTHLT  NOTICES. 

tS^  We  bare  Ihfl  pleunre  ot  acknowl edging  Iha  re- 
eiipl  0/  over  ngU  liko«ian<i  lubseriben  diu-iug-  the  pajl 
mnlh,  eieaeding  tbe  reeelpta,  during  Ihe  wuda  time, 
hit  jtaz,  more  than  2,500.  For  thia  hunltome  lacruae 
wean  iodebled  aninlf  to  Ike  (liiinterealed  labors  of 
tkon  who  have  volnnlarlty,  and  in  moat  caiei  graluiloui- 
iftloSar  acted  m  ageoti  u  to  get  up  clanci  in  their 
knmaal  the  redueed  rateaU  which  the  paper  isfuraiihed 
H  Agaila.  Tiuly  grateful  ai  we  are  Ibr  Ibeae  cODtiauedi 
■UifaNatknia  of  approbation  tcom  the  trieiHli  of  agileul- ' 
Ian,  it  will  be  our  great  otject  to  render  onr  paper  mon 
aad  more  wottby  the  &var  with  which  it  ii  ra  liberally 

CoMMumcATtoNl  bare  be«n  received  lince  oar  laM, 
boa  John  ¥.  Danpber,  J.  P.,  Jamca  Ball,  Sllwangerb 
■mtt>  D.  O.  Hitebell,  L.  B.  lAngworth]',  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
W.  H.  Whiting,  L.  W.  Waihiagton,  E.  T.  W.  D<»,  8. 
Tillobui,  e.  ».  Martin,  O.  L.  Beckith,  A  Wiltae,  L.  F. 
AII*ii,  Rambler,  Wm.  Sununer,  E.  Conutocli,  P.,  M.  P., 
C,  E.  N.  Honfon],  B.  W.  Jawelt,  R.  L.  Pell,  J  " 
Harlan,  L.  Dnnuul,  E.  Hammond,  E.  R.,  C.  B 
Alex.  MeDoold.  H.  Hall.  L.  Smith: 

(^  Dr.  H&iiTlx's  excellent  paper,  tor  which  he  will 
pleue  accept  onr  ihanka,  will  be  given  in  our  next- 
alw  many  otber   fovora   of  correipondenti,  which 
oiaitled  thii  month  Tor  want  of  room. 

Onr  Ibanka  are  due  to  Col.  A.  Petbie,  for  his  Address 
II  Ihe  late  Fair  of  Ihe  Herkimer  Coanlf  Ag.  Bociely— to 
mne  unknown  friend  for  the  Adilreaa  of  F.  J.  Betts, 
Oq.  ofNewbargh,  before  the  Berkshire  Ag.  Sociely— to 
Bon.  H.  L.  Ellswobth,  Waihington,  for  Prof.  MoRsc'a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaiury  on  the  lubject  Of 
tbe  Magnetic  Telegraph — to  A.  Fitch,  See.  Wastiingtoo 
Co.  Ag.  Society,  for  an  ailmirable  Report  oF  the  Transac- 
tions of  that  Sociely— to  W.  R.  Phihce  b.  Co.  Flushing, 
br  Ibcir  new  '•  Deicriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Omi- 
■MBlal  Treea,  Planli,"  kc.,  an  inlereating  oclivo  pamph- 
let of  over  100  pages. 

D.  T.,  Schenectady— By  reference  lo  the  article  again, 
yon  will  lee  that  the  place, '  Boston,'  ii  given. 

H.  S.  W.— W«  da  not  know  Ihe  pcioe  of  Hay  PcMiei. 


Will  the  makers  of  this  article,  give  na  their  address,  and 
the  prices  of  their  nuchine*,  that  we  may  be  enabled  (o 
answer  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

W.  M.  wishes  further  information  respecting  the  ehqfn 
made  in  Saratoga,  nolioed  in  onr  last  vohime,  p.  170. 
Will  the  inventor  inform  ns  whaca  it  ii  made,  pilM,  ft«. 

O.  X.  ff.— The  Blcinleaa  Oats  have  not,  we  beliere, 
proved  valuable  in  this  country.  A  discount  of  33  pet 
cent  wIQ  1m  made  on  the  vols,  mentioaed.  Thanks  lot 
your  lavor. 

0^  Our  friend  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  who  inqaired  fbr  a 
remedy  for  scab  in  ^eep,  will  find  an  article  on  this  lob- 
ect  in  the  present  number. 

Capons. — ■'  S."  will  And  answers  to  hia  quettiom^  at 
p.  197,  vot.  9,  and  p.  67,  vol.  10,  of  the  fint  serie*  of 


E.  F.  C.,  Proriitance— The  2  bbls.  shall  be  scoured 
(or  you.    Thanks  for  your  efforts. 

Seedlino  Orafe. — We  have  had  seraral  appliealioai 
for  cuUiDga  of  Ihe  seedling  grape,  noticed  in  onr  Dee. 
number,  as  in  Iho  poaseesion  of  O.  B.  EmMSon,  Em].  of 
Boston,  which,  we  are  torry  to  lay  it  it  not  in  onr  pow- 
er to  comply  with,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  any  caa  ba 
procured  short  of  Boston.  • 

Apples. — We  have  received  from  Euwakoek  fc 
Babrv,  nursen-men,  Rochester,  ipecimmu  Of  the"  AMJk- 
(m  Spy"  and  otber  apples,  described  by  Oiera  in  this  pa- 
per. The  rforthern  Spy  is  probably  the  most  valoabla 
variety  added  lo  our  list  of  apples  fbr  some  years.  Tree* 
or  gsaft*  may  be  obtained  of  Hessrs.  EUwanger  A  Bany, 
Rochester,  N.  Y — We  have  also  samplec  from  S.  W. 
JlWETT,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  Vt.,  of  a  seedling  appla 
called  ■' JeicsJl'f*S««t," — of  metlium  sixa,  fine  Oavoied, 
nearly  red,  and  covered  with  light  specks — also,  from 
S.  B.  CusHiKQ,  E>q.  Ithaca,  specimens  of  the  "  King 
Apple." 

Cider. — We  acknowledge  tbe  reeelpl  of  a  sample  of 
cider  from  H.  &,  Geo.  U.  Rundle,  of  Greenvile,  Qrenoe 
county,  N.  Y.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  almost  eqnal  to 
ehampaigne.  Mr.  Rundle  made  the  last  aeason,  elevesi 
hundred  and  fifty-three  barrels.  We  are  to  receive  his 
mode  of  manufacture  for  publication. 

Maplx  BtTGAR. — We  have  received  from  our  old  friend 
HOBE9  Eames,  Eki.  of  Rutland,  V.  T.,  a  beaatlfnl 
sample  of  maple  sugar,  for  which  we  return  out  Ihenln. 
The  article  is  pronounced  by  all,  fully  equal  (o  the  belt 
loaf  sugar.  , 

Hn.  CoLMAN's  ToDR,  Part  HI.— We  learn  from  Mr. 
CoLMAN,  that  he  has  completed  his  Survey,  of  England, 
and  is  now  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  3d  Part  of 
his  Tour  for  the  pren.  II  will  contain  a  chapter  on  Gu- 
ano and  other  manures,  and  will  be  issued  in  Maieh. 
This  chapter  will  he  of  great  inlereil  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  much  Inquiry  is  awakened  on  the  subject  Of  Gu- 
ano in  this  country,  and  the  facts  and  eiperinienlt  detail. 
ed  by  Mr.  C.  will  enable  our  farmers  to  judge  as  to  the 
propriety  of  its  use  here. 

QCEBV. — A  friend  desires  us  to  insert  the  following. 
How  n-ould  the  following  compoeilion  answer  for  a  coat- 
ing for  buildings,  fences,  Ita.  1  Water-lime,  three-part*, 
sand  and  ashes,  one  part;  to  be  mixed  with  tratei  in 
Which  oil-cakM  iMve  bef  n  dissolved. 
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Thi  CoHifKCTicuT  Fakmbr. — Thii  pap«r,  hitherto 
published  at  New-Haven,  baa  been  Uiecontinued,  and  ita 
pn^prietor  haa  made  arrangementa  with  ua  to  aupply  aoch 
of  hifl  Bubacribera  aa  had  paid  him  in*  advance,  with  the 
Cultivator,  for  the  balance  due  (hem.  '^\»  paper  will 
accordiof^ly  be  aent  to  them  until  the  expiration  of  tbo 
time  for  which  they  had  paid,  w|ien  it  will  beUiacontin- 
ued,  aa  we  take  no  subacribera  without  payment  in  ad- 
vance. Mr.  J.  M.  Patton,  the/ormer  publisher  of  the 
Conn.  Farmer,  will  act  aa  Agent  for  the  «<^tivator  at 
Hew-Haven,  and  will  be  plad  to i^|yuaub|3y>tionaof 
such  of  bia  former  aubaeribert,  arW^^kisn  i?  become 
•ubacribera  to  the  Cultivator.  *  ^^r  ^ 

New  Oenesee  Faembr. — This  paper  commVReea  ita 
•Izth  volume  under  a  new  arrangement.  B.  F.  Smith  & 
Co.,  are  still  proprietors,  and  Dr.  D.  Lee,  of  Buffalo, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  agricultural  wri- 
ters of  the  day,  is  editor.  There  ia  a  horticultural  de- 
partment, conducted  by  P.  Barrt.  The  form  is  octavo, 
of  sixteen  pages  each  numben  It  is  hereafter  to  be  call- 
ed the  Obnbsbb  Fabmbb.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a  year  in 
Mlvance. 

The  Albion,  or  BrUith  Cdomal  and  ForHgn  WUkly 
Oaz9it§. — This  paper  commencea  the  year  with  an  Agri- 
cullaral  Department  under  the  charge  of  that  founder  of 
agricultural  papers  in  America,  John  S.  Bkinner,  Esq. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  veteran  in  agricultural  lilera- 
tore,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  new  department  will  great- 
ly increase  the  interest  and  value  of  thia  paper.  The 
number  for  Jan.  4(h,  haa  several  excellent  articles  under 
the  agricultural  head. 

New -York  Farmeb  9l  HxcHANtc. — Thia  paper  is 
hereafter  to  be  printed  in  the  newspaper  form,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  "  family  and  business  paper,  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Manufactures,  News,  Education, 
Temperance  and  Religion."  It  will  contain  authentic 
reporta  of  the  New- York  Farmer's  Club,  the  Conversa- 
tional Meetings  of  the  American  Institute,  the  Proceed- 
ing* of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  &c. — Published  by 
Fleet  h  Stabb,  135  Nanaa-atreet,  New- York, at  $2  per 
annum  In  advance. 

SovTHEBN  CvLTiVATOB. — This  monthly  paper,  pub- 
llahed  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  (at  $1  per  annum,)  has  Just 
enteretl  on  iu  third  volume.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  James  Camak,  Esq.,  of  Athens,  to  conduct 
the  editorial  department.  The  name  of  this  gentleman 
will  at  once  be  recognizetl  by  our  readers,  aa  associated 
with  several  excellent  articlcf  which  have  at  various 
times  appeared  in  our  own  Cultivator.  We  trust  he  will 
find  the  new  field  he  has  chosen,  in  all  respects  an  agree- 
Bble  one,  and  that  the  paper  which  is  placed  under  his 
charge,  will  receive  the  liberal  patronage  which  it  will 
undoubtedly  merit. 

The  Boston  Cultitatob  begina  the  year  with  quite 
an  ornamental  new  dress.  Besides  being  a  preUy  paper, 
it  ia  a  giood  one. 

British   American  Cttltivator.— This  publication 
comes  out  with  the  new  year  in  the  octavo  form.     It  is 
published  at  Toronto,  Canada  Weat,  monthly,  at  onedol 
lar  a  year.    It  is  a  useful  paper,  and  we  recommend  it 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Canadian  public. 

American  Rail-Road  Journal. — The  thirteenth  vo- 
lume of  this  valuable  publication  haa  just  closed.  The 
great  increase  of  rail-roads  within  a  few  yeara,  has  ren- 
dered such  a  jburnal  highly  interesting.  It  is  stated  that 
■ince  the  publication  of  this  work  commenced,  the  lail- 
road  system  has  grown  from  less  than  om  ktmdrid  miUi. 
either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  to  several  thoutwuU  in 
•aeh  country.  The  work  is  hereafter  to  be  publishe<i 
weekly  in  a  quarto  form  of  sixteen  pages,  at  $3  per  an- 
num. D.  K.  Minor,  editor.  Office,  23  Chambers-at., 
New-York. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  CUBA. 


RAFtD  obowth  or  A  Pra.— According  to  the  Maine 
Farmer,  Ephraim  Wood  of  Winthrop,  lately  killed  a  pig 
which  weighed  3fi7  pounda  at  only  the  age  of  8  monthK 
and  15  days.  Thia  ia  nearly  a  gain  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
»  dajr  fron  the  tima  of  Ita  bhrO^io  iti  daatli. 


Fboh  an  advertisement  which  we  find  in  the  LoDdoa 
papers,  signed  by  the  Spanish  Consul-General  inGrest 
Britain,  we  learn  that  the  Royal  Board  for  the  Eneoar- 
agement  of  Agriculture  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  have ofier- 
ed,  among  others,  the  following  liberal  premiumt.  Tbey 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  enterprising  coon- 
tr>'men,  whom  we  can  hardly  doubt  will  obtain  their 
•hare  ofihe  honors  and  emoluments  to  be  derived  from 
(he  highly  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  e£R>rttof  the  gov- 
emment  and  people  of  Cuba  for  the  improvement  of  sg- 
riculture.  The  officers  whose  names  are  attached  to  this 
document,  deaire  to  notify  all  penona  who  wish  to  com- 
pete for  these  premiums  that  they  may  do  so  with  the 
perfect |»i ranee  that  they  will  be  punctually  psid. 

On$  Wntsand  dol/art  to  the  person  who,  duriof  the 
month  of  December,  1845,  shall  sooneit  prepare,  and  pat 
into  the  ^at  perfect  state  of  tillage,  one  *'  eababellerit 
of  la|vl,. jpith  the  improvA  American  plow,  worked  by 
mules,*'and  managed  by  whitee.'*    Om  thoutond  doBort 
to  the  peraon  who  ahall,  on  the  flrat  of  December  1846, 
sh<yw  two  <<  cabellerias**  of  land  well  stocked  with  red 
clover  dtSix  months  growth.     Twenty  thoumad  ioUartt 
in  annual  inatalments  of  $2,000,  to  the  first  penoo  who, 
tluring  the  years  1845,  M6  and  *47,  shall  set  up  or  eitab- 
lish  a  sugar  eatate  or  plantation,  in  which  the  cuUirslioa 
of  the  cane  shall  be  performed  by  thirty  white  famlliei, 
consisting  of  a  married  couple  each  at  least.    Otu  tkn- 
sand  dollars  for  the  introduction  of  the  bean  used  in  Ibe 
sug^  estates  of  New-Orleans,  as  an  article  of  food.  Fovr 
thousand  doUars  to  the  person  who  shall  show  on  the  first 
of  December,  1848,  an  artificial  plantation  of  trees,  of 
three  years  growth.     Six  thousand  dollars  to  the  penoo 
who  shall  introchice  from  the  East  Imlies,  200  Utrivias 
and  luxuriant  stocks  of  sugar  canes,  &c.  Tvelm  tkonuad 
doUarSf  in  annual  instalments  of  $2^000  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  set  up,  during  the  years  1845  and  '46, 
a  permanent  establishment  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses — four  stallions,  viz:  one  of  each  of  the 
following  bree<l9,  to  be  kept  for  public  service,  at  prices 
to  be  fixed  by  the  owner-— one  Andalusian,  one  Arab,  one 
Norman,  and  one  English — each  to  be  of  the  genuine 
breed,  of  gootl  form,  size,  fcc.     Six  thousand  dollars,  in 
annual  instalments  of  $1,000,  to  the  person  who  sbtll  im- 
port direct  from  England,  one  bull  and  six  cows  <*ofthe 
finest  and  most  reputed  breed  of  that  country."    Tvo 
thousand  dollars  to  the  person  who,  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  shall  show  a  herd  of  the  «' largest  sized 
swine,"  introduced  from  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
any  other  country.     One  thousand  hard  doUars  to  the  per- 
son  who  shall,  on  the  first  of  December,  1846,  "present 
or  produce,  a  breeil  of  the  largest  domestic  or  barn-door 
fowls,  (g^Uinas,)  hatched  or  bom  on  the  Islsmi,  of  s 
breed  introduced  from  the  United  Statea  of  AacricSi  or 
any  other  country  .>* 


Great  product  of  Wiirrr. — Hon.  E.  Mack,  ia  hit 
address  before  the  Tompkins  county  Ag.  Society,  states 
that  Mr.  E.  J.  Ayers,  of  Ulysses,  raised  the  past  seasoo, 
Jifty-seven  bushiU  of  vheai  to  the  acre*  He  observes  that 
several  others,  as  he  has  been  informed,  have  raised  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  «  This  eqiuls,**  be  re- 
marks, «  the  improved  yield  in  Xhe  beat  portions  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  shows  what  the  soil  of  our  coon- 
try,  with  skillful  management,  is  capable  of  prodociag.'* 

Ribbon  Houses. — We  aee  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  a 
ilescription  of  a  new  mode  of  building  houses.  The  siUf 
are  laid  upon  a  wall.  The  boanis  or  ribbons  used  for  the 
superstructure  are  of  hemlock,  four  inches  wide  and  ons 
inch  thick,  laid  up  in  the  manner  of  brick  work,  taking 
care  to  break  joints.  The  partitions  ahould  be  carried  op 
and  worked  into  the  wall  with  the  main  body.  The  par- 
titions are  carried  up  to  the  roof  and  a  plate  dispensed 
with,  though  a  ridge-pole  ia  used.  The  boards  are  nail- 
ed with  8  penny  nails,  except  four  or  five  of  the  laM 
courses  whieh  are  nailed  with  10  penny.  The  pUtfterisg 
of  the  inaide  is  applied  directly  to  the  walls.  It  is  said 
to  make  a  very  warm  and  cheap  hoose,  and  the  oely  al- 
teration reoommendeil  from  the  plan  here  deaeribed,  is  ta 
QMboatdiMiiMhaodahalf,  iMtcMlofaiiiiiehthiek. 
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.       BfOVNT   HOPE, 

rt*    JtMU(R(«   (f  E.    p.    PaUiTK 


We  barf 


B  pleuure  of  prcieulln;  oiir  mden  this 
■ooth,  with  a  view  Of  tlount  Hope,  the  reiiilence  at  E. 
P.  Pbi.itice,  Esq.,  well  known  lo  tbs  farmen  of  Ihit 
Sum  tor  hii  «iiterpri»iDg;  anij  luceeMful  effort)  in  Ihs  in- 
troiliictioo  of  improved  breed!  of  cattle— eagraveil  on 
itaal  by  Joidah  of  Naw-Yorb,  from  a  itran-JDg  nuile  ex- 
pnnly  for  Tta«  CDltiralor. 

Ifowt  Hope  ii  ailualeU  onlhe  vat  bank  of  (be  riier, 
about  a  mil«  toalow  this  city.  It  ii  a  beaulifal  nalanJ  ni- 
taaUeB,^4]iie  of  tb«  flneit  iodeail  of  the  numeroua  beau- 
tiful liluatioiii  on  tha  Hudwo, — inuch  ambelliatied  by  art, 
biu  not  mluceil  lo  arliGoial  .ilitrnflH.  Id  front  of  (he 
heaw  ia  a  Dae  lawn  of  len  otfifle«a  acres,  ildcending 
froB  the  home  tQ  the  road,  iotervarwil  wUb  freet,  and 
faokcil  on  either  lija  by  senljy  riiiiiE  hilla  covered  with 
■otlered  ^roupi  of  [res*  aod  denu  copiee.  Id  froal,  aoil 
abort  thirty  rod*  below  the  houae,  ii  a  Boe  elliptical 


■beet  of  water,  ISO  bet  loag  by  100  wide,  bordered  bjr 
Iteea,  aad  aurroonded  by  a  neat  feooa,  asd  in  (he  center  at 
which  a  perpetual  fountain,  in  (he  form  of  *  Sue  deli- 
cale  lilTcry  jet,  thoula  upwuilt  fifteen  feet  or  iw>r*  ia 
height. 

The  view  froin  the  houae  la  of  aDcommoD  beanly, 
and  embracM  the  city  on  the  left,  and  the  Htiitim 
for  many  milei  below,  antll  lost  among  the  tiliM  btlls. 
Tlic  dislani  peak)  of  the  mountains  of  Vennont  and  Has- 
sicliusstlsarediitincUy  viaible.  Thsanrface  oftbe  rirer 
ia  cnnalanlly  apotted,  during  the  leaioa,  with  while  nllt 
moving  up  and  down  its  channel,  and  the  scene  epllvMed 
by  the  occaiional  airlTa!  and  departure  of  aleamboats, 
and  of  trains  on  the  Boaloo  nil'road,  which  it  aeea  for 
many  miles  from  displace. 
On  tnc  right  of  the  house  ia  a  well-amngad  flower 

Igardan,  and  in  the  rear  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  with 
a  brge  and  tins  natural  grove  beyond  on  a  greatly  nrled 

jsurfaec — the  whole    furuiihlng  a  moat  refreihin^aiid 

lovely  retd'eal  from  "  the  himult  and  amoke  of  the  city." 

In  Uie  anneied  Bgute,  a  tIbw  is  presented  of  the  first 

iDoor  of  the  bouse,  togeljiec  with  the  adjoining  |{iotlftJli. 


Firit  Fbmr—Setdc  4Bfttt 
Tha  turn  M  Mount  Hope,  coDsiala  of  137  acres,  2S  of  I 
which ar*  in  wood.'  Tbo  whole  of  the  cleaml  portion! 
has  been  brooght  lo  a  hig^h  stale  of  fertHily,  as  may  be  in-| 
ferred  from  the  fact  thai  it  niainlaina  on  tn  average  over: 
nfly  bead  of  neat  cattle,  (of  Various  agea,  from  calves  to 
full-grown  animalis)>iihorseB,  and  from  Urieen  lo  twea-' 
ly  iwine.  All  Ihii  I'ock  is  aclunlly  aappoKed  Itota  (he. 
farm .  Graiin  or  meal  has  sometime*  been  purchaaed,  bnt 
IfaeuaDunt  of  hay,&c.  lolil,  hag  been  more  than  luflc lent 
U>  balaiice  this.  In  addition  to  supporting  the  slock,  the 
farm  aod  garden  prodiif^e  grain,  regelablcs  and  fruits, 
amply  mSeicnt  for  home  consumption. 

The  soil  of  the  grealor  portion  of  the  ftrm  may  be  said 
to  have  been  natnrally  n(  not  more  Ihan  medium  quality, 
and  ib  eilraordioary  fertility  and  ptodoctircneas  have, 
been  caoseil  by  the  application  of  manures.  Besliles  thej 
■aanarc  made  from  tbe  stock  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Prentice 
make*  use  of  Ihe  animal  matters,  and  other  waste,  from, 
a  large  muofactory  of  various  articles  of  tUr.  Thej 
waste  from  Ihe  ftielorj  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and: 
beinf  mixed  with  earth,  the  scrapii^  of  the  dreefs,  he. 


la  tlu  inch— (Tig.  H.) 
Goiislitnles  a  valuable  dressing  tor  al 
yard  i%  well  calcuUIed  (br  preterring  the  i 
the  callle  are  kept  constantly  well  littered,  either  with 
adail',  or  flue  shavings  and  dual  made  by  a  ptaniag  ma- 
chine. The  lilier  absorb*  much  of  the  ttrlne,  wUch 
would  oUierwise  be  waated. 

Fig.  ID  exhibits  the  grDund  plan  am]  Iha  inlenwt  ar- 
rangement of  Mr.  Prentice's  baras,  and  tbe  apartBaaaW 
for  stock,  which  )[  will  be  seen  are  cooyenienl  andjadl- 
oualy  eonlrired. 

Among  Ihe  attractive  objects  about  Mount  Hope,  ia  tha 

taatifii]  herd  of  Improved  Bhort  Horn  cattle.    Many  In- 

viduala  of  this  herd  have  at  varlons  tim«s  received  Iba 

highest  premiums  of  Ihe  New-York  Stale  Agritmllmal 

Sociely,  and  porlniu  of  several  of  ibem  have  appeara)! 

in  former  volumes  of  the  Cultivator.     Tbe  fliat  ot  Mr. 

Prentice's  herd,  were  a  pair,  Leopard  and  Trim,  pnnAa- 

aed  of  Uie  late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rcnaselaer  In  1834.  Ti> 

me  were  added  Buaan,  imported  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Smith 

1S32,  Matilda,  out  of  Heart,  which  was  Imported  by 

ThoraM  Mollis,  Esq.,  and  Ihe  foltowinf  animala  impart* 
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MR.  FSEHTICE-S  Bt&N. 
SipIoiMlin. 


B,  ghed  witti 
40  feet. 

C.  Oklflwir  1 
il. 


O 


PUm  tf  ami,  yonl,  *c.— (Pij.  15.) 


luy  loft,  :i  br 

D.  Pun^  120  fMt  iMi;,  with 
29  callla  Ualli  on  Uie  n;tt,  acta 

:  ind  iliiiffif  rin; 
for  taMleaiag  lbs  lulLcn. 

E.  Puugcwith^aUlttnioiB 
for  calm,  he. 

F.  Shed  for  ibMp. 

a.  O.  Bbnp  ywli  »illi  bifli 
clow  board  fmee. 

H.  Bnlnnee  gate,  Uira'  pkM 
fence  12  reel  bigli  Ibr  conliiat: 


ed  mortl;  bj  Mr.  Preatice,  direct  from  Englind, 
AppolODUi*  and  Splendor,  imported  in  1838,  9— Princen, 
Min  BcotKm,  Floia,  Aurora,  and  Snydui,  in  1840 — and 
Mon  Rom,  Violinta,  EMerTJtle  and  Catharine,  in  1841. 
TheH  were  (elected  from  Ihe  noted  herili  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Sunael  Scolion,  Ean.  of  Toilelh  Park,  Meun. 
Whitaker,  and  R.  C.  Low ndei.  The  aniinili  abore  na- 
med, art  all  reslitered  in  the  Herd  Book,  and  they,  with 
Iheit  progwiy,  conatitute  the  pment  Short ^m  atoek  at 
Mount  Hope. 

At  the  flnl  CatUe  Show  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society 
at  BjTacOH  fn  tS4],  Mr.  Pfenliee  received  the  second 
premiami  on  bulli,  cowi,  two  year  old  heifen,  uiil  the  I 
Ant  preniiami  for  yearling  heifers  and  bull  calvei. 
the  Show  of  the  aame  Socicly  at  Albany,  in  1843, 
Aim  premium!  for  the  bent  bull,  two  year  old  bull,  bull 
eal£  and  heifer  calf,  anil  leeond  premium!  for,  cosa, 
yearling  heifen,  and  heifer  calvea,  were  alsoawarded  to 
He.  P.  At  the  tail  State  Bhow,  holden  at  Poughkeep- 
■le,  Mr.  Prentice  only  exhibited  from  hii  herd  three  hei- 
fen, for  two  of  which  ho  received  the  highetl  premi- 
luu  in  the  Claa.  Of  one  of  theie  heifen,  "Ectervitle," 
we  present  our  readen  with  a  very  accurate  portrait  at 
page  36  of  thii  number. 

Thii  herd  of  cattle  cannot  be  large  coniumen — after 
making  due  allowaace)  for  the  fertility  and  proiluclion 
of  the  land,  the  quantity  of  itDCk  kept  ii  certainly  re- 
markable. Though  no  particular  trials  have  been  made 
with  any  of  the  cow*  to  aicertain  the  quantity  of  butter 
they  wpuld  yield.  It  i)  known  that  several  of  theoi  are 
eitisordinRry  aa  milken.  AppoloHia  ia  one  of  the  beat 
dairy  cowl  we  have  ever  aeen.  She,  and  aeveral  otliera 
have  each  given  from  twsnly-flve   to  thirty  quaria  of 


imal  fnme,  il  ie  wortb  a  joaroey  fmm  KoclicitirU 
Albany  on  foot  to  aee  thia  atock.  It  ia  wortti  ilutHt  M 
much  to  see  Mr.  Prenlice'a  stable  anaDf;emeBli  isd  the 
tidy  manner  in  which  every  thing  it  kept,  Stme  few 
farmen  among  my  acquaintance,  in  going  there,  woiiU 
,  hardly  know  thatUiey  were  nut  in  their  own  pailon." 
!  Besides  the  Short  Horn  stock  above  loenlicBed,  Hr. 
Prentice  has  a  few  very  superior  Ayrshim.  Tlmem 
a  cow  imported  in  184S,  and  *  heiTer  which  ihc  ilropped 
on  the  pasugc,  with  one  or  two  olben  produeed  tiiKt. 
They  are  beautiful  animaJa,  and  have  evidently  npenor 
qualitiea  for  the  dairy. 

The  community  is  also  Indeblul  to  Mr.  Pmtice  (or 
the  importation  of  choice  flocks  of  South  Down  lai] 
Cotawold  sheep,  lliese  were  imported  in  IB37.  Ihe 
South  Downs  were  selected  from  the  flocki  of  Vesut. 
Riga  and  PullinJ,  Euraex,  and  the  Cotisoldi  fron  the 
nock  of  Mr.  Riga,  Croat-hands,  Wiluhire.  Fiudiog  tht 
breeding  of  shrep  in  connexion  with  cattle,  nlbtr incon- 
venienl,  Mr.  P.  disposed  of  the  former  to  Mr. ).  HcD. 
Mclnlyre,  in  1S4I. 


IMPROVED  PLOWS. 


milk  per  day,  for  aeveral  weeks  in  successioi 


_     IS  feed. 

In  1S42,  Hr.  Colman  gtv  the  fbllowing  account  of 
tit.  Prentice's  stock,  in  the  New  Genesee  Parmer,  of 
Which  paper  he  was  at  that  time  editor ; 

"  If  any  nun,  however,  chooses  to  see  this  stock  in 
perfection,  let  him  go  to  the  farm  of  E.  P.  Prentice  of 
Albany ;  and  if  he  bas  any  prejudices  of  any  kind  agaiust 
the  stock,  and  is  not  then  p refiared  to  yield  every  iine  of  | 
them,  loan  only  ssy  ha  ia  diflferently  conatituled  from 
what  I  am.  Mr.  Prentice  haa  about  forty  animsls  of  the 
Improved  Durham  Short  Kora,  of  pure  blood  anil  of  the 
bigheat  pedigree.  He  bas  one  cow  with  seven  heifers 
or  her  own  progeny  along  aide  of  her,  sii  of  which  were  I 
in  milk.  A  Block  of  larger  aize,  of  more  tymmetricat  form,  I 
of  equal  beauty,  of  flnar  feel,  of  more  thrift,  of  great- 1 
•r  productiveness,  I  never  have  seen  nor  never  expect  to 
•M)  nor  do  I  expect  to  see  a  herd  belter  kept,  ni»  better 
•irongementa  for  their  keeping.  To  an  amateur,  to  an 
inqtiisitlve  farmer,  Who  desires  to  see  what  skill,  intelli- 
gence and  cam  can  eflbd  in  moulding  and  Improving  the 


«««ias»r 


■hipped  ■  Ivsutiliilanrt  ulrbnied  co 


wtitch  unlbnunaiety 


lentt  in  agricullnral  jtapletnenttof'ui- 
Ihe  latt  twenty  or  thirty  yesn,  haiheea 
very  great.  In  the  plow,  particularly,  there  hs)  been 
almosl  an  entire  revolution,  both  in  the  kind  o(  inileHil 
used,  and  in  the  general  form  and  conelruclion.  Aiiorlo 
example  of  the  manner  in  which,  within  the  meraor;  of 
the  writer,  (thirty  years,)  the  operation  of  plowing  wu 
performed  in  a  New-£agl*ncl  neighborhood,  notbyaoT 
means  behind  the  ige  in  agricultural  advancement,  will 
serve  to  ahow  In  a  striking  light,  the  improTemeotirhich 
has  been  eOected  in  this  moel  imporlaDi  inpleiuest  Df 
husbandry.  In  plowing  "  green -sward,"  the  force  cok> 
monly  employed  was  three  yoke  of  oxen,  with  a.hDiie 
to  lead,  or  two  yc*e  of  oxen  and  a  pair  of  hoisM,  with 
two  driven,  one  man  at  the  plow.h«nilles,»nothera(  the 
beun  to '-bear  on  >  in  hard  places,  and,  if  Ihegroomlwu 
at  alt  rough,  a  man  10  follow  the  plow  with  a  stoat  hoe 
to  mend  ••  bautka,"  and  turn  oter  furrows.  An  acre  "» 
considered  a  good  ilay's  work.  Now  mark  the  conlfs>i. 
Un  the  <ame  farms,  the  aame  fields,  with  a  tougher 
award,  are  now  plowed  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  (tome- 
times  with  the  addition  of  a  horee,)  and  ofien  sjlti  oaly 
one  man,  who  ia  both  plowman  and  driver.  An  ttrt 
and  a  half  is  p1owe<l  in  a  day,  in  a  style  inflaitelj  npe- 
rior  to  the  former  moile.  Becides,  notwithstaDiIing  the 
superior  excellence  and  durability  of  the  new  implcmesl, 
its  cost  is  at  least  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the  old  «■«' 
This  modem  improvement  in  plows,  il  may  be  altiy 
averred,  originated  in  the  enoouragement  oflbreil  by  agri- 
cultural societies.  The  Masaacbuaetit  Society  tor  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  early  manifeated  *  drrp  inte- 
rest In  thif>  matter.    The  instilutioD  of  plowl^  malctaea 
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in  this  country,  the  credit  of  trhieh  belong^s  to  th»  Soci- 
ety, it  it  believed  gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  im- 
provement in  this  direction.  Their  first  plowing  match 
took  place  at  Brighton  in  October  18]  7.  The  offer  of 
premiums  for  the  best  plow,  by  this,  and  other  associa- 
tions, soon  followed;  and  by  the  competition  which  was 
thus  in  various  ways  created,  improvements  were  started 
and  pushed  on,  till  at  the  present  time  a  degree  of  per- 
fection has  been  reached  In  some  of  the  best  constructed 
plows,  to  which  it  seems  almost  impracticable  to  make 
any  fitfther  additions. 

Ab  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in  the  institution  of 
plowing-matches,  and  the  offering  of  premiums  for  the 
best  plows,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
nent  in  that  State,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

At  some. of  the  first  trials  of  plows  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  at  Brighton,  those  made  by  Jes- 
se Warren,  of  Dedham,  Charles  Howard,  of  Hingham, 
and  .— ^  Hall  of  Sutton,  attracted  particular  attention. 
The  first  premium  at  the  first  trial,  (1817,)  wati  awanled 
to  Mr.  Howard  and  his  partner.  At  this  trial,  the  once 
£uBOat  £nglbh  B€V€r$tone  plow,  was  brought  into 
competition  with  those  of  American  manufacture,  by 
the  late  John  Pbimce,  Esq.  of  Roxbury.  For  several 
ytut,  the  plows  used  at  these  trials,  were  made  of  wood, 
ironed  in  the  old  mode.  A  cast  iron  mold-board,  the 
share  and  other  parts  being  made  as  before,  was  after  a 
while  adopted  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  about  the  same  time,  ^ 
some  plows  wholly  of  cast-iron  were  introduced.  The  | 
latter  were  Tlce's  and  Wood's.  Some  cast  iron  plows  j 
were  also  imported  from  Scotland.  But  th6  iron  plows! 
were  alow  in  coming  into  use.  Those  of  the  Tice  and 
Wood  pattern^  were  frequently  used  at  the  Brighton  tri- 
als. They  were  admitted  to  run  with  less  resistance  than 
BOil  of  those  made  of  wood,  but  IVom  their  extreme 
shortness,  and  the  abrupt  position  of  the  mold-board,  they 
did  not  turn  a  sod-furrow  so  well  and  handsomely  as  was 
dcured,  and  on  this  account  were  not  very  successful  in 
obtaining  prizes.  The  castings  were  also  bad — the  plows 
broke  a  great  deal,  which  created  a  prejudice  against  cast 
iron  plows,  not  very  easy  to  be  overcome — and  various 
eircomslances  combined  to  throw  the  Wood  and  Tice 
plows  Into  disuse. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mechanical  principles  on  which 
the  plow  should  be  constructed,  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  of  the  strongest  minds.  The  late  Hon.  TiMr>THT 
PiouuuMO,  who^  after  his  retirement  from  an  important 
polUieal  post,  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Washington,  engaged  in  agricultural 
pofwits  with  great  zeal,  laid  down  the  following  rule  for 
the  coastmctlon  of  the  mold-board : 

"HaTing  fixed  a  straight  line,  by  one  cut  of  a  saw 
from  the  upper  comer  of  the  mold-board  behind,  to  its 
point  forward,  cnt  away  the  wood  above  and  below  that 
line  in  such  a  manner  that  when  finished,  if  you  carr)'  s 
straight  rule  from  the  fore  to  (he  hind  part,  keeping  it  all 
the  way  at  right  angles  with  the  straight  line,  it  shall 
touch  the  face  of  the  mold- board,  in  its  whole  breadth,  in 
straight  lines,  through  its  entire  v  inding,  so  that  its  up- 
per comer  behind  shall  overhang  the  lower  sufficiently 
to  efieet  a  complete  turning  of  the  furrow  slice." 

The  abore  rule  is  in  acconlance  with  the  principles 
aJvanced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  which  have  been  and  are  still  adhered  to,  in  all 
modern  improvements  of  the  plow. 

As  Ibe  trials  of  plows  by  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
annually  brought  the  various  competitors  together,  a  pro - 
gresHTe  improvement  was  every  year  observable.  Mr. 
Warren^  by  study  and  practice,  greatly  improved  the  con- 
struction of  his  plow.  It  made  beautiful  work— many 
preminmB  were  awarded  to  it  at  the  Brighton  plowing- 
malchesy  where  for  several  years  it  was  much  esteemed. 
Mr.  Warren  finally  got  out  patterns  for  iron  plows,  on 
the  general  principle  of  his  wooden  one.  Some  of  these 
we  bare  held  with  our  own  hands.  They  were  good 
plows,  tboagh  destined  soon  to  be  eclipseil  by  better  ones. 

Mr.  Howard  continued  to  add  improvements  to  his 
plow,  and  was  very  successflil  in  obtaining  prizes.  About 
the  year  1825,  Messrs.  Pboutt  and  Meabs,  with  various 
patterns  of  the  "  Hitchcock"  p1ow>  became  conspicuous 
amons  the  sooeesrfal  competitors.    The  Hitchcock  plow 


may  be  considered  the  basis  on  which  has  been  engrafted 
the  vai'ious  improvements  that  in  these  days  have  render- 
ed the  plows  of  Messrs.  P.  and  M.  famous  over  the  whole 
country. 

Other  competitors  also  appeared  in  the  field.  Promi- 
nent among  these,  were  Messrs.  Rugglss,  Noubse  and 
Mason,  who  were  not  long  in  securing  a  share  of  the 
honors  to  be  gained  in  the  contest.  For  several  years 
past,  it  may  be  said  that  the  competition  in  Massachusetts, 
has  been  between  the  plows  of  the  three  last  named 
firms — that  is,  between  those  of  Howard,  Prouty  & 
Mears,  and  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason. 

EZach  of  these  concerns  manufacture  a  large  number  of 
plows  of  various  patterns,  and  there  are  large  ware-hou- 
ses in  Boston,  where  all  of  them,  as  well  as  other  imple- 
ments, are  extensively  sold.  We  have  before  spokj^  of 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bbecjc  &  Co.,  (where  How- 
ard's plows  are  sold,)  and  that  of  Messrs.  Rugolss^ 
Nourse  &  Mason.  In  our  visit  to  Massachusetts  in  Oc- 
tober last,  we  visited  the  warehouse  and  manuCeictory  of 
Messrs.  D.  Prouty  &  Co.,  successors  to  Prouty  &  Mears. 
Their  store  is  in  Boston,  and  their  manufactory  in  South 
Boston.  The  latter  is  a  very  large  establishment.  The 
building  is  120  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  four  stories 
liigh.  They  manufacture  plows  of  various  patterns* 
tl)ough  they  are  mostly  on  what  is  called  tl^e  "  centre- 
draft*'  principle — that  is,  the  beam  is  placed  over  the 
center  of  tlie  weight  of  the  plow.  These  plows  have  ac- 
quired an  extensive  reputation,  and  orders  are  constantly 
received  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Messrs.  P.  &  Co.  also  make  many  subsoil  plows  of  dif- 
ferent kinds — also  harrows  of  very  superior  construction 
— sowing,  or  planting  machines— straw-cutters,  and  most 
other  fanning  implements.  Every  tool  is  made  of  the 
best  material,  and  in  the  most  finished  style  of  workmail- 
ship.  All  their  operations  seem  to  be  conducted  with 
much  system,  and  great  regularity  and  neatness  are  ob- 
served throughout. 


CORN-STALK  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 


Mr.  Wxluam  H.  Deadsrick,  of  Athens,  Tennessee* 
gives  a  communication  in  the  Tenn.  Agriculturist*  on 
the  manufacture  of  corn-stalk  sugar.  BIr.  Deaderick  has 
made  more  or  less  of  this  article  for  the  three  last  years. 
During  the  last  season  he  nuule  over  100  gallons,  or  one 
hogshead  of  sugar.  By^  planting  com  at  various  tirne^ 
the  molasses  season,  hs  observes,  can  be  prolonged  in 
that  State  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. He  directs  that  the  mill  for  grinding  the  stalks* 
be  made  with  three  rollers,  at  least  twenty  inches  in  di- 
amefer,  and  twenty-six  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
above  the  cogs.  The  cogs  four  inches  wide,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  below  the  cogs.  Tlie  nocks  about  three 
inches  long,  and  six  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth  inn 
band  fitted  on  to  prevent  their  wearing.  The  stem  of 
the  middle  roller,  should  be  twelve  or  Siirteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  the  neck  to  be  re- 
ceived in  a  corresponding  hole  in  a  transverse  beam 
resting  on  two  posts  about  twenty-five  feet  asunder. 
This  arrangement  will  cause  the  mill  to  run  more  equal- 
ly than  if  there  was  no  support  above.  There  should 
also  be  some  contrivance  of  wedges  and  keys,  with 
which  to  adjust  the  outside  to  the  middle  roller. 

Mr.  D.  remarks,  that  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it 
may  be  proper  to  assign  to  the  corn-stalk  two  stages  in 
its  growth,  as  the  most  snitable  for  making  molasses  and 
RUgar:  1st.  When  just  in  roasting,  or  boiling  ears.  2d« 
When  it  has  passed  out  of  the  roasting-ear  stage*  and 
become  too  hard  for  cooking.  The  syrup  made  during 
the  first  or  roasting-ear  stage,  if  boiled  moderately 
thick  will  very  much  resemble  honey,  both  in  appear- 
ance  and  taste.  In  the  second  stage,  which  Mr.  Deade- 
rick considers  on  the  whole  the  proper  one,  or  when  the 
corn  has  become  too  hard  for  cooking*  the  syrup  wiU 
more  nearly  resemble  that  made  from  the  sugar-cane* 
and  is  the  age  of  the  stalk  at  which  the  syrup  is  most 
disposed  to  granulate.  As  the  stalk  ripens,  the  molasses 
win  become  darker  and  not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste.  In 
the  roasting-ear  stage,  it' requires  ten  gallons  of  juice  to 
make  one  of  symp.    fn  the  second  stage*  or  two  weeks 
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Uler,  eight  (fallons  will  do  the  fame.  One  pJlon  of  tyrop, 
boiled  to  the  point  of  granulation— that  ia,  when  on 
taking  a  small  portion  (ai  warm  as  it  can  be  borne)  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  it  can  be  drawn  into  a 
thread  an  inch  and  a  half  long— is  equivalent  to  ten 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  that  article  is  commonly  used.  Stalks  from  which 
the  ears  have  been  pulled  in  their  embrj-o  state,  will  af- 
ford one-fourlh  more  syrup  than  those  on  which  the  ears 
have  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth. 
Large  stalks  are  preferable  to  small  ones,  as  it  takes 
nearly  as  much  time  to  strip  and  prepare  for  the  mill  the 
Utter  as  the  former.  ...  i 

The  same  difficulties  have  been  experienced  m  regard 
to  speedy  granulation,  as  heretofore.  It  is  evident  that 
•uperabundaot  mucilage  in  the  juice,  retards  the  granula- 
tion of  the  syrup,  but  it  is  hoped  more  mature  experience 
will  remove  this  and  all  other  obstacles  to  complete 
success.  It  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  If  the  syrup 
is  properly  made  and  placed  in  shallow  vessels,  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  situation,  it  will  granulate,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed  it  for  that  purpose.  Last  season  a 
small  portion  was  set  aside,  and  five  months  elapsed  be- 
fore the  chrystalization  was  completed,  leaving,  how- 
ever, at  last,  little  or  no  molasses.  Mr.  D.  has  several 
parcels  whh:h  until  August  last  have  been  slowly  under- 
going this  process,  some  of  which,  he  observes,  are 
ready  for  drawing,  and  that  doubtless  the  whole  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Deaderick  thinks  it  all  important  that  the  Juice  be 
pressed  out  and  set  to  boiling  as  speedily  as  possible  af- 
ter the  stalks  aie  cut;  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
should  elapse  before  this  is  done,  for  if  the  stalks  arc 
permitted  to  lie,  or  the  juice  to  stand  longer  than  the 
time  mentioned,  fermentation  will  commence  and  infal- 
libly mure  the  quality  of  the  molasses.  As  soon  as  a 
■offieient  quantity  of  juice  is  received  from  the  mill,  it 
■hould  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  for  the 
coarser  particles  to  settle,  and  then  be  strained  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  a  table-spoon  full  and  a  half  of  clear 
lime-water  added  to  each  gallon  of  juice,  and  then 
poured  into  the  kettle  and  carefully  watched  and  skim- 
med during  the  whole  process  of  boiling.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  iron  vessels  used  are  entirely  free  from 
rust. 

Mr.  D.  states  that  the  molasses  thus  produced  has  been 
pronounced  over  and  again,  by  persons  who  have  par- 
taken of  it,  superior  to  the  imported  article;  all,  without 
exception,  were  fond  of  it,  whilst  among  them  were  se- 
Teral  who  reject  the  use  of  cane  molasses  altogether. 

Mr.  Deaderick  thinks  the  manufacture  of  corn-stalk 
sugar  and  molasses,  is  susceptible  of  being  msde  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  Importance — that  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  a  few,  can  be  done  by  every  farmer  in 
the  State — and  that  « it  is  as  absurd  and  unnecessary  for  a 
farmer  to  purchase  his  sugar  and  molasses  as  it  would  be 
to  import  his  soft  soap,  candles,  or  any  other  article  of 
ordinary  domestic  production." 

HOT  BEDS. 


TiiosK  who  intend  i-aising  early  vegetables,  either  for 
domestic  use  or  for  market,  had  better  make  some  pre- 
parftlkons  for  the  business,  this  month.  Cabbages,  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  egg-plants,  &c.,  may  be  had  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier,  if  started  in  a  hot  bed  In  early  spring, 
and  put  out  after  the  weather  has  become  steadily  warm. 
In  making  i  hot-bed,  mark  out  the  ground  the  size  of 
the  frame  to  be  used,  and  make  an  excavation  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  or  if  the  ground  is  quite  dry,  eighteen 
inches;  put  in  g^od  horse  manure  to  the  thickness  of 
two  feet,  and  put  on  the  frame  and  glasses.  When  the 
lieat  is  sufficiently  raised,  put  on  six  or  eight  inches  of 
good  mould;  that  made  from  clean  grass-sods  which 
have  been  piled  and  become  entirely  rotted  the  year  be- 
fore, is  best;  and  when  this  is  warmed  to  the  proper  de- 
me,  which  can  easily  be  told  by  applying  the  hand  to 
It,  plant  the  seeds.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is 
not  too  much  heat,  especially  when  the  sun  ahines.  If 
there  is  too  much,  raise  the  glasses;  and  always  let  in 
M  much  air  as  practicable  wiUi  keeping  up  the  requisite 


degree  of  beat.  Hot-bed  planti  require  a  great  deal  of 
water,  which  should  be  supplied  from  a  watertn;-pot. 
if  the  weather  should  be  so  cold  as  to  render  it  necessary, 
the  bed  should  be  protected  by  mats  and  straw. 

Permanent  hot-bed  frames  may  be  made  of  bricks.  A 
false  bottom  is  laid  two  or  three  feet  from  the  tr^m^ 
made  of  cast-iron,  or  iron  bars,  laid  so  closely  together 
as  to  answer  the  purpose,  on  which  is  placed  t)ie  earth 
for  the  planU.  A  door  is  left  at  one  end  of  the  brick- 
work, under  the  floor,  to  throw  in  manure,  ami  another 
door  at  the  opposite  end,  for  taking  the  manure  oat. 
Thus  a  eonstant  and  regular  supply  of  heat  may  be  coa- 
venienUy  kept  op,  by  only  putting  m  fresh  manure  sithe 
tleoomposition  proceeds. 

MODEL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  FABM. 

Sevebal  newspapers  have  suggested  that  the  Smith- 
sonian BEQUEST,  which,  together  with  the  interest  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  is  said  amounts  to  six  hundred  ssd 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  should  be  appropriirtedtothsei- 
tablishment  of  a  Model  Fabm.  It  appears  that  s  bill 
was  inlro<luccd  by  Senator  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  towards  the 
close  of  (he  last  session  of  Congress,  for  the  parpoee  of 
effecting  this  object,  and  we  are  informed  that  petitions 
are  now  In  cii-culation  in  ^-arious  parts  of  the  coontry  for 
(he  passage  of  tliat  bill. 

The  design  of  the  benevolent  donor,  Mr.  Smithsoo,  is 
making  this  bequest,  was  the  founding  of  an  inrtitution  st 
Washington,  for  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge  among  men.»'  One  cause  of  the  delay  of  our  frov- 
crnment  in  acting  on  this  matter,  has  undoubtedly  bees 
the  difflcnlty  of  fixing  on  a  plan  of  an  institution  by 
which  the  original  design  of  the  donor  might  to  the  b«t 
manner  be  carried  out.  The  very  general  terms  in  which 
ihat  design  is  expressed,  seem  to  admit  of  considerable 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  a  plan.  The  particular  Hnd  of 
'["knowledge"  which  it  was  especially  designed  to"  in* 
jcreasc"  and  "diffuse,'*  is  not  mentioned.  It  may,  how- 
'ever,  he  safely  claimed  that  the  bestowment  of  the  grts/- 
est  good  on  the  human  family,  was  the  grand  aim  sad  la- 
tent of  Mr.  Smithson  in  this  disposition  of  his  properly. 
And  how,  we  ask,  can  this  philanthropic  and prai»e-iror« 
thy  object  be  better  accomplished,  than  by  the  endow- 
ment of  an  institution  for  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge''  in  relation  to  that  art  whieh  constitntes  the 
very  foundation  of  national  independence,  and  iodividml 
support  ? 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  s  copy 
of  Mr.  Tappan's  bill,  but  we  understand  that  the  propo- 
seil  Model  Farm  is  to  consist  of  <<  ten  acres  of  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol,'^  the  general  direction  iw! 
J  management  to  be  vested  in  twelve  citizens  appointed  by 
.Congress.  SUidenLs  to  be  instructed  in  the  institution 
gratuitously,  &c.  The  trial  of  plants,  and  tiis  distribu- 
tion of  such  fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables  as  shall  be  found 
useful  and  adapted  to  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
to  be  among  the  leading  objects  of  the  institution,  while 
other  means  of  usefulness  will  undoubtedly  be  improved. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  quantity  of  land,  ten  acres,  ii  le» 
than  would  be  expedient,  having  in  view  all  the  olyeets 
to  which  such  an  institution  should  be  devoted.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  there  are  many  important  questions 
which  it  is  desirable  to  setUe  by  practical  Jtests.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  trial  of  plants,  it  is  importaut  to  decide  the 
relative  value  of  manures,  and  their  particular  opeistion 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants  on  various  soils,  snd 
under  different  circumstances  as  to  heat,  moisture,  kc.-- 
the  comparative  expense  of  production  and  the  vslne  ol 
different  crops  for  feeding  animals,  whether  tor  slaughter, 
for  the  dairy,  or  for  labor.  Careful  and  long-coatinow 
experiments  are  requisite,  and  should  be  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  these  points.  The  most  careful 
trials  should  also  be  made  to  aseertnin  as  far  as  prachcs- 
ble,  the  comparative  advantages  of  different  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals  for  special  purposes,  and  their  ««J*!*'^* 
adaptation  to  different  modes  of  feeding,  &c.  A  sirificiem 
quantity  of  land  for  successfully  prosecuting  all  these  ana 
other  necessary  experiments,  it  seems  to  us  shoald  be  se- 
cured in  the  ouUet;  especiaUy  when  it  is  considered  tnsi 
from  the  cheapness  of  land  within  &  convenient  diil«w» 
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of  the  proposed  location,  the  aiUiition  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred acres  would  make  but  a  small  item  in  the  expense. 

The  subject  of  a  Pattern  or  Model  farm,  in  connexion 
with  an  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  the 
fitate  of  New- York,  has  been  at  different  times  considera- 
bly agitated,  and  two  or  more  bills  granting^  charters  for 
this  purpose,  have  been  passed  by  the  Leg^islature,  but 
different  circumstances  have  combined  to  prevent  any 
active  measures  being  taken  for  the  commencement  of 
the  enterprise.  The  difficulty  of  bringing  into  operation 
so  institution,  embracing  In  its  plan  and  design  all  that  it 
is  desired  to  eflTect,  has  induced  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
belter,  for  the  present,  to  attempt  something  on  a  less  ex- 
tended scale,  but  with  a  greater  certainty  of  its  practica- 
bility and  accomplishment.  We  allude  to  the  proposition 
of  porchasing  a  farm  for  making  experiments  and  decl- 
dii^;  dottbtfol  points  in  husbandry.  The  project  need  not 
involve  an  expensive  outlay — the  farm  may  consist  of 
sboat  fifty  acres — and  all  that  would  be  requisite  to  carry 
It  00,  after  the  first  expense  of  putting  it  in  order,  woultl 
be  the  bands  to  perform  the  labor,  and  a  competent  su- 
perintendent to  comhici  the  experiments  and  all  opera- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  a  suitable  board  of  officers. 

The  proper  object  of  all  inquiry,  is  the  establishment 
of  FACTS — such  only  being  of  practical  utility — and  by  no 
other  means  within  our  knowledge,  can  this  object  be  so 
well  promoted,  as  by  some  plan  like  what  is  here  propo- 
sed. It  is  certain  that  much  goo<l  has  alreaily  been  effec* 
ted  by  various  laudable  exertions  which  have  been  made 
in  behalf  of  agriculture;  but  there  are  questions  of  the 
most  important  consideration — questions  involving  points 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  actually  depend, 
that  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be  decided  by  any  thing 
riMsrt  of  systematic  and  careful  experiment.  By  the  aid 
of  an  establishment  like  this,  a  series  of  experiments 
might  be  instituted  that  could  be  rtiied  on — we  need  not 
be  left  to  gusts  at  the  results,  as  is  too  often  done  in  what 
are  eattsd  experiments.  The  operation  of  different  ma- 
nures, and  the  application  of  substances  for  the  preven- 
tion omT  diseases  in  plants,  or  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, would  here  be  tested  on  the  same  soil  and  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances.  Comparative  trials 
woold  be  made  with  plows  and  other  implements.  The 
mperiority  possessed  by  one  breed  of  animals  over  ano- 
ther, if  any  really  exists,  would  be  demonstrated  in  the 
the  actoal  profits  given  under  an  impartial  and  just  expe- 
riment. Free  from  the  bias  of  individual  selfishness,  or 
preconceived  and  favorite  theories,  the  trials  would  be 
iairly  eoadueted,  and  the  results  as  fairly  made  known. 
Tike  grand  object  being  the  acquirement  of  truth,  Ntt' 
ttrtj  in  every  operation  would  be  asked  a  question — her 
answer  would  be  promptly  noted  and  treasured  up  in  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge  for  the  ftiture  benefit  of  all. 

For  an  ot»}ect  like  this,  we  think  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  donbt  that  the  J.*egislature  would  grant  the  necessary 
sppropriation.  The  trifling  sum  required  would  certain- 
ly be  hot  a  small  reluni  for  the  liberal  aid  which  has  been 
received  from  the  agricultural  class,  in  support  of  insli- 
tations  from  which  they  have  derived  but  little  eompar- 
alive  advantage. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTICES. 


ALPINB  STRAWBERRIES. 
C.  M.  Hovey,  in  a  late  number  of  his  Magazine, 
speaks  of  the  abundant  supply  of  this  variety  of  strawber- 
ry, in  the  markets  of  Paris,  during  the  early  part  of  au- 
tumn* He  states  the  price  at  about  15  cents  per  basket; 
the  basket  containing  a  quart  or  more.  We  infer  from 
his  remarks  that  it  is  not  well  known  in  this  country;  its 
merits  as  a  free  grower  and  a  great  bearer,  should  make 
it  more  known.  As  with  the  Wood  strawberry,  there  is 
a  red  and  white  sub-variety,  which  it  also  strongly  re- 
sembles in  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  the  fruit,  too  much 
so  to  please  some  palates.  It  differs  from  the  Wood  in 
its  more  oblong  fruit,  and  by  its  long  continued  season 
of  bearing.  It  often  yields  but  little  during  the  heat  of 
ffimmer,  but  with  proper  culture,  bean  freely  during  a 
large  i>art  of  autunm.  We  have  seen  good  fruit  picked 
ia  a  rare  ease,  on  the  sixth  day  of  12  month,  /Dee.,)  and 
a  good  dlUtk  of  tbem  on  the  table  the  first  ot  the  lame 


month,  in  both  cases  from  a  garden  in  Western  New- 
York.  They  often  succeed  best  when  partially  sha(&d, 
as  under  a  high  fence,  or  fruit  trees.  Hovey  says,  '<  In 
the  gardens  of  Luxembourg,  we  saw  nearly  quarter  of  an 
acre,  planted  out  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  a  row  of 
dahlias  between  every  other  row,  the  alternate  spaces 
answering  for  walks.  The  dahlias  affordetl  some  shade, 
though  it  is  less  needed  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  the 
vines  [stalks]  were  loaded  with  fruit."  From  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  this  variety,  we  venture  to  reoomtaiend 
their  very  general  culture. 

NEW    ORNAMENTAL    SHRUB. 

A  new  and  handsome  shrub  is  noticed  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  anew  species  of  Ccanothus,  (Ceanothus  thyrH^ 
Jlarus,)  "a  perfectly  hardy  shrub  [or  small  tree]  with 
evergreen  foliage  of  a  beautiful  glossy  green,  and  dense 
panicles  of  bright  blue  flowers,"  from  California.  Though 
hanly  in  England,  it  might  not  be  wholly  so  here.  «  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  any  good  soil,  and  is  readily  increa- 
sed by  cuttings  [under  glass  7]  of  the  half  ripe  wood. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  common  native  ceano- 
thus, or  Ameriean  white  fringe  tree,  can  easily  conceive 
the  beauty  which  a  large  evergreen  species  with  dense 
panicles  of  bright  blue  flowers  would  present. 

GRAFTING    CURRANTS. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle  recommends,  for  the  pretty 
appearance  presented,  as  well  as  for  improved  flavor,  to 
graft  currants  of  different  colors,  as  the  red,  black,  and 
white,  varionsly  intermixed,  on  stocks  trimmed  up  to  a 
single  stem  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  tope  may  bo 
headed  down  to  a  dense  compact  head,  or  trained  as  e«« 
paliers  in  the  horizontal  or  fan  method,  the  two  latter 
modes  of  training,  by  the  free  exposure  to  sun  and  air« 
much  improving  the  quality  of  the  fmit.  The  impor- 
tance of  trimming  the  bushes  up  to  a  single  stem  to  im- 
prove the  fruit  and  facilitate  clean  culture,  instead  of  suf. 
fering  two  hundred  and  fifty  suckers  to  shoot  up  all  round 
into' a  dense  brush  heap,  is  very  obvious  to  those  who- 
have  tried  both.  1 

BUDDING     ROSES.  #* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  very 
successful  in  budding  roses,  by  <<  leaving  a  enuJl  piece  </ 
wood,  as  a  protection  to  the  bud. when  cut  from  the 
branch."  This  prevents  drying  before  adhesion.  He 
finds  white  worsted  the  best  ligature,  and  the  common 
Booi-sault  a  good  stock. 

BARREN    AND    PRODUCTIYE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Tlie  fact  that  many  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  without 
being  strictly  dicecious,  have,  from  imperfect  fmctiflca- 
tion,  distinct  barren  and  productive  plants,  is  more  or 
less  understood  among  cultivators.  Some  interesting 
facts,  relative  to  this  point,  are  given  by  S.  S.  Jackson  ot 
Ohio  in  a  late  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine. 

He  says,  **  the  first  that  I  planted  of  Hovey's  Seedling, 
I  put  no  male  [sta'minatc]  plants  with  them.  They  grew 
and  blossomed  very  fine,  and  I  thought  I  should  have 
some  mammoth  fruit;  but  there  was  not  a  perfect  berry 
on  them,  and  very  few  imperfect.  The  next  year  I  put 
male  plants  among  them,  and  they  bore  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation; and  I  now  think  Hovey's  Seedling  is  the  best 
market  strawberry  that  we  have;  but  they  would  not  be 
worth  growing  here  without  the  male  plants  among 
them.  Last  spring  I  had  about  one  hundred  Hovey's 
Seedling  in  a  border,  without  any  male  plants  near  them. 
They  flowered  as  fine  as  could  be  wished,  but  there  was 
only  three  perfect  fruit  on  them,  and  those  three  I  im- 
pregnated."  "  I  do  not  think  that  an  acre  of  ground, 

planted  with  Hovey^s  Seedling,  Keene^s  Seedling,  Hud- 
son, and  Elton,  without  male  plants  among  them,  would 
produce  a  bushel  of  fruit.  I  one  year  picked  thirty  bu$h* 
els  of  the  Hudson  strawberry  from  thirty  squars  rods  of 
grountl;  they  were  about  one-tenth  male  plants.'^ 

It  is  to  the  general  knowledge  of  this  property  of  flie 
strawberry  among  the  market  gardeners  of  Cincinnati/ 
according  to  the  same  writer,  that  they  are  there  indebted 
for  the  perfection,  abundance  and  cheapness  of  this  fmit 
in  the  markets  of  that  city.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  know- 
ledge and  practice  on  this  principle,  that  enables  one  of 
our  market  gardeners  to  bring  on*  Mmdr^  huktli  •  da§ 
\to  our  merfce^*'* 
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DEPTH  OF  SOWING  GRASS  SEED. 


No.  If  covered  |  inch  deep 


No.  2,  covered  0  (o  3  inches  deep. 


KIND   OF  PLANT   EXrERIMENTED  ON 


Lolkm  peremM,  (perennial  rye-grMS,) 
"       Uttlinmy  (Italian  rye-gnu,) 

i)aetyfa«  gfomeroto,  (Coclc*i-footorOrchanl>) 

IMuea  elatior,  (Larger  fetcue,) 
«<        praUntis,  (Meadow  do.,) 
«        hit$raphyUai,  (Yarioos  leaved  do.,) 
ft        dMuaculaf  (Hard  do.,) 

Aloptourui  pratentit,  (Meadow  fox -tail,) 

PhUiim  pratinu,  (Timothy,) 

Poa  nemoralU,  (Wood  meatlow  gran,) . 

PkuUago  lanuoUtta  (rib  gran  or  plantain  do.,) 

Tritium  pratmae,  (Red  Clover,) 
(<       reptu,  (White  Clover,) 

Mtdieago  lupulina,  (Yellow  Clover,) 


The  above  table,  showing  the  reniltt  of  an  experiment 
given  hi  the  Journal  of  Agricalture,  for  the  purpose  of 
l^roving  the  beet  depth  for  burying  the  diflTerent  kinds  of 
ggtm  seeil,  cannot  lail  to  be  interesting  and  valuable  to 
our  fiurmert.  It  waa  performed  as  follows: — Two  box- 
w,  each  one  foot  wide,  and  Ave  feet  ten  inches  long, 
were  filled  with  soil;  No.  1,  to  within  a  quarter  of  an 
ineh  of  the  top;  No.  2,  to  the  top  on  one  aide,  regularly 
sloping  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  on  the  other 
aide.  Both  boxes  were  then  divided  across  by  slips  of 
wood  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  broad,  so  as  to  leave 
fourteen  spaces  1  foot  long  in  each  box.  Fig.  16  will  show 
X  these  divisions,  box  No.  2  be- 

ing filled  to  the  top  on  the  side 
A,  and  three  inches  from  the 
top  on  the  side  B.  .  The  same 
weight  of  seed  was  sown  in 
'  each   box,   the  slips  of  wood 

^'  '*•  were  removed,  and  the  boxes 

filled  to  the  top  with  soil.  The  seed  in  box  No.  1,  would 
^01  be  alt  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep;  and  in  No. 
2  ttom  no  depth  to  three  inches.  They  were  placed  in 
a  green -house,  for  the  first  ten  dasrs,  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  heavy  rains,  which  would  have  crusted  the  surface. 
This  may  have  caused  the  seeds  to  spring  from  a  greater 
depth  than  under  other  circumstances. 

The  quantities  of  each  sown,  (except  Timothy,  which 


'  was  about  double  the  rest,)  were  such  as  would  Inrc  pro- 
'duced  about  the  same  number  of  plants  to  sn  equal  nr> 
,  face,  but  the  experiment  being  performed  in  smBBcr, 
,  (Aug.  ],)  the  diffbrent  kinds  had  variously  diminiibed  in 
I  vegetative  powers.  This  diminution  with  clover  ii  neh, 
(hat  the  experimenter,  S.  D.  Stirling,  remarks,  thslclo- 
I  ver  seed  «  kept  over  one  auramei,  would  be  dear  athslf 
I  price." 

I  The  whole  furnishes  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  lou 
sttstalneil  in  all  cases  by  harrowing  grass  seed  deeply  ic- 
(o  the  ground.  This  is  especially  the  ease  with  rery 
small  seeds,  as  Timothy  and  Wood  grass,  none  of  the  lat- 
ter vegetating  an  inch  beneath  the  surfitce,  thoogfa  tiiis 
remark  would  more  strongly  apply  to  a  heary  than  to 
'alight  soil. 

The  writer  also  makes  the  excellent  reoommendatiOB 
to  <<  all  who  would  avoid  disappointment,  (o  prove  cU 
their  grass,  clover,  and  tumep  seeds  before  sowing,  by 
sowing  a  small  weight  in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  counting  the  plants  which  cone  op,"  b^ 
which  they  will  often  find  that  30  pounds  in  some  cases 
will  be  cheaper  than  20  pouiads  in  others. 

The  scientific  names  of  the  plants  are  given  to  prevent 

mistake  where  different  eonanon  names  are  known  in 

.diiforent  districts,  and  which  have  enabled  ai  to  add  or 

J  substitute  some  common  names  in  place  of  those  wbicb 

lare  nearly  unknown  to  our  fanners. 


WELSH  WHE£L.DRAGi_(Fig.  17.) 

This  drag  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture; 
and  from  its  convenience,  simplicity,  and  ingenuity,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics.  It 
consists  of  a  sole  or  shoe,  a.  with  two  pairs  of  ears,  or 
projections,  6.  b.  to  hold  the  wheel  to  its  place  while  rest- 
ting  upon  the  shoe.  The  neck  c.  is  forked  at  its  extre- 
mity for  receiving  the  small  roller  or  wheel  d.  which  is 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  curvature  of  the 
neck  and  shoe  is  such  as  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  wagon 
wheel,  represented  by  the  dotted  line. 

Tlie  peculiar  convenience  of  this  drag  is,  that  it  re- 
quires no  chain  to  attach  it  to  the  forward  part  of  the  wa- 
gon, forming  a  distinct  and  independent  carriage  of  it- 
self. For  the  neck  c.  rising  a  foot  above  ground,  pre- 
vents the  wheel  of  the  wagon  running  over  it,  the  mo- 
ment the  wagon  wheel  begins  to  mount,  its  weight  is 
thrown  on  the  small  wheel  which  then  immediately  rolls 
forward.    The  wagon  wheel  is  thus  parQy  supported  by 


the  small  wheel  and  partly  upon  the  shoe  a.;  and  the  drag 
cannot  escape  from  it,  being  held  by  the  ears  (.  b.  When 
not  in  use,  it  may  be  thrown  into  the  wagon. 
The  wheels  cast  at  our  ftims»es  for  plow-wheels  would 

doubtless  answer  for  the  wheel  of  the  drag. 


FEEDING  BOXES  FOR  COWS— (Fig.  18.) 

Thx  annexed  figure  represents  a  cheap  and  good  feed- 
ing box  for  cows,  which  has  been  found  very  convenient 

in  foddering  them  with  hay, 
or  other  winter  food.  It  is 
six  or  seven  feet  square;  the 
height  is  about  two  feet  and 
nine  inches,  for  cows  of 
common  size — it  must  not 
be  too  high  for  thero  to 
reach  easily  over  the  sidf , 
and  not  so  low  that  they  can 
jump  into  it.  The  depth 
of  the  box  Is  about  fifteen 
Fig.  IB.  inches.     There  are  2  cros« 

pieces  only,  morticed  into  the  posts,  to  stiffen  the  xrhole 
and  to  support  the  bottom  boards.  Four  cow^  will  eai 
from  it  at  once;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  w 
tread  the  hay  under  feet  and  waste  it.  A  common  work- 
man will  make  one  in  two  or  three  hours. 
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ROOT  SLICEmS— (Fij.   19.) 

Pebsons  owning  large  Tirua,  and  having  many  calUr 

U>  ffctl  with  roQls,  will  duubllesi  fioil  it  cheappsl  to  hare 

l^oil  root-slicing  niachineg,  costing  from  leu  to 

twenly  dollara.     Bui  Tot  farming  on  a  more  nio- 

Jerale  wale,  the  owners  will  find  tliem  by  no 

means  nece&sary.      Kig.  19  reprcscnis  a  tool,  not 

coding  more  lliaa  a  ilollar,  which  by  a  bangle 

stroke  oo  a  turnep  or  potaloc,  will  chop  into  four 

pieecB;  and  if  the  root)  are  placeJ   in  a  square 

planlc  trough  or  t>o:t,  rapid  ctroltcs  with  this  lool 

will  cut  nearly  ai  fast  at  aomo  of  (he  mnit  costly 

machinef.     In  the  abwnce  of  this,  a  well  grounil 

ipaile,  or  whal  is  betler,  a  fleet  shore!,  will  cut 

^   npidly.     We  find  that  borsea  generally  prefer 

^'.  to  gnaw  down  ruta  bigaa  uncut,  and  cows  aeem 

jOg  to  care  very  liltle  abonl  having  (heir  food  (hui 

■^    prBYioiBly  carved  up.     At  all  events,  therefore, 

Hf.  19.  don't  be  in  loo  great  a  burry  to  buy  a  ilicln;  ma 

oiiiDe  b(  nrieen  or  (weiily   dollara — (ry  a  aubsoil   plow 

8CAB  IN  SH£EP. 

The  Kab  in  shcop,  the  mange  In  cattle,  horaes,  ilogs, 
Ju.,  and  (be  itch  in  man,  are  well  ascertained  lo  be  cau- 
sed by  paraiitic  inieela,  (though  of  a  different  class  fKim 
lice  or  (irks,)  belonging  lo  Ihe  Acari  or  mite  tribe— ex- 
eeedlDgly  minute  in  aiis,  and  living  in  (he  skin  orihean- 
imali  with  which  (hey  are  brought  in  contact.  The  ori- 
gin and  economy  of  this  claaa  of  Iniecta  have  attracted 
fhm  nattuatisla  considerable  attention.  Tbat  (heir  ori- 
intaoeouj,  owing  to  the  neglect  Or 
e  animal,  is  known;  yet  when  once 
brongbt  into  existence,  they  have  (he  aame  diOerenceof 
tex,  and  in  their  propagation  are  governed  by  the  same 
lawi,  as  animals  of  the  higher  orders.  Id  relation  to  the 
myileiioiiB  bnl  interesting  iiueatioD  aa  to  how  Ihase  ani- 
mal* AtH  have  exiatenoo,  Mr.  VooaCt  eloquenlly  observes: 
«  Pfayaioioglsli  are  fast  ai^nowleclging  the  work  of  a 
myrierjoni  hot  noble  principle — Qie  apringing  up  of  life 
mider  new  forms,  when  the  compon^t  principles  of  pre- 
vioos  beingi  are  decaying,  or  bave  seemingly  perisheiL 
Thm  it  we  macerate  any  vegetable  substance,  the  Raid 
*ill  teem  with  myriails  of  living  beings,  called  iolo 
iMence  by  the  pioeass  we  are  condnetiag;  or  rather 
that  power  ot  nature,  or  that  principle  beMoweil  by  (he 
Aatbor  of  Nature,  that  life,  ceaiing  in  one  form,  shall 
ipring  Dp  in  otheis,  and  this  whUe  the  creation  lasUI 
Thus  we  have  prtibably  the  hydatid  in  Ibe  brain  of  Ihe 
sheep,  ani)  the  fluke  in  its  liver — parailtioal  beings  which 
we  Tccogniae  In  no  other  form  and  In  no  other  j' 
TUj  ipsre  IJke  prodael  e^  tka  diittMtd  pari.  In  like 
ner,  tbe  aearus  of  the  scab  may  be  called  into  existence 


He  tlierefore  concluded  that  the  disease  can  be  commur 
from  slieep  to  sheep  only  by  mean!  of  the  con- 
tact of  llie  aound  animals  with  (he  diseased,  or,  a*  they 
others.  Impregnated  acari  traveling  from  the  in- 
fected to  the  sound  sheep.  The  itching  which  diseased 
animals  luOer,  induces  them  to  rub  themselves  much 
igainst  posts,  or  any  projecting  aubalanireB,  and  these  rub- 
bing places  become  undoubtedly  fruitful  aourcesof  infec- 

u  delineated  by  Walz, 


t,  may  have 


■  neglec  . 

made  in  the  skin  of  tl 


(he  skin,  obeys  the  laws  of  all  living  beings  aa  to  its  af- 
ter exiatenee  and  multiplication." 

Wall,  a  German  veterinarian,  made  some  ciirioua  ex- 
periments with  the  acari.  He  found  if  some  of  the  fe. 
males  are  placed  on  (he  wool  of  a  sound  sheep,  they 
<]iiickly  travel  lo  (h»  rOo[  of  it,  and  biiry  (hemselvea  In 
tbe  skin,  a  minute  red  point,  Bcaccely  visible,  dislin- 
enishing  Ihe  place  where  they  penetralnl.  The  tenth  oi 
(WelAh  day  af(erwards,  a  alifht  swelling  may  he  iliscnv. 
ered,  the  skin  changes  its  color,  anri  has  a  greenish  blvif 
tint.  The  pustule  forms  rapidly,  and  about  Ihe  sixteenth 
day  breaks — the  mothers  again  appearing,  with  their  lit- 
tle Ones  attached  to  their  feet,  and  covered  by  a  portion 
of  tbe  i^gfrom  which  they  have  just  escaped.  The  lit- 
tle one*  immediately  penetrate  Ihe  neighboring  skin,! 
And  their  proper  nourishment,  grow  and  propagale,  tillj 
(he  poor  animal,  under  the  torment  occaaioned  by  thei 
myriads  which  prey  on  bim,  rapidly  sinks  down,  and  at 
last  diei.  I 

W>I«  alM  placed  some  of  the  nmk  acari  on  (he  sound! 
skin  oTaiheep.  They  burrowed  into  (he  skin,  and  ini 
doe  time  the  pnalnle  arose ;  but  all  indications  of  the  scab 
■ooa  diaappwed  wl(h  the  employment  ot  any  remedy.! 
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From  whal  has  been  said  it  most  be  obvious  that  Dia 
cure  of  scab  lies  in  the  destruction  of  this  imwjt.  Waah- 
'  tobacco,  hellebore,  &c.,  ore  sometimes  used,  but  aa 
the  insect  lies  within  (be  akin,  we  can  never  be  certain 
of  reaching  it  with  these  remedies.  They  may  some- 
prove  successful,  but  in  general  they  only  mitigata 
iseose,  which,  though  11  may  be  thus  kept  for  some 
in  a  latent  stale,  will  at  length  break  out  to  the  dis- 
appointment and  vexation  of  Ihe  ahepherd. 

A  safer  method  is  the  application  of  some  substance 

>unded  according  to  'he  following  recipe,  haa  proved 

our  own  praclice,  endrely  efltcacjous. 

Let  one  pound  of  pure  quicksilver,  Venice  turpentine, 

id  common  oil,  of  each  half  a  pound,  and  four  pounds 

of  hog'B  lard,  l>e  triturated  in  a  mortar  till  the  quicksilver 

'a  thorouglily  incorporaled  with  the  various  ingreilients. 

In  using    ao    strong   a  preparation  of  mercury,  care 

ihould  be  taken  that  the  sheep  are    properly  protected. 

from  bad  weather.     It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 

very  cold  clicnate,  that  we  bad  occasion  to  use  this 

icnt.     Not  being  at  (hat  time  acquainteil  with  scab, 

Ihe  sheep  became  very  seriously  aflecled  before  the  dis- 

M  was  idcnliSed.     Some  of  the  flock  lost  nearly  all 

eir  wool,  and  (heir  l>odies,  nearly  covered  with  ulcers, 

esenled  a  moiit  disagreeable  appearance.     They  were 

put  into  a  bam,  kept  comfortably  warm,  and  not  allowed 

0  out,  except  for  a  short  time  in  tbe  middle  of  the 

santest  days.    In  using  (he  ointment,  a  lump  half  the 

of  a  hen'a  egg  was  uieit  to  asch  sheep,  and  paiticu- 
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lar  pains  were  Uken  to  rub  it  well  into  the  Urge  veins 
aboat  the  neck.  It  was  also  nib'bed  along  the  back*  and 
in  the  worst  eases  in  lines  down  the  sides.  Everj  sheep 
was  saved,  and  in  three  weeks  all  were  well;  while  somo 
of  our  neighbors,  who,  from  fear  of  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury, trusted  to  other  applications,  lost  many ;  and  after 
having  kept  the  disease  lingering  among  their  sheep  for 
more  than  a  year,  killed  them  and  burnt  up  the  carcases 
to  stop  the  infection. 

NEW- YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  old 
State  Hall  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  Janua- 
ry. The  meeting  was  welt  attended — a  general  and  spi- 
rited interest  was  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and  all  its  business  was  transacted  with  promptness  and 
unanimity.  The  President,  Hon.  J.  P.  Beesman,  was 
in  the  chair.  Reports  were  made  by  the  Corresponding 
and  Recording  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  several  Com- 
mittees. From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  last  year,  were 
as  follows: 

Interest  on  stock, $210,00 

Donation  from  John  Greig,    ...  50,00 

«        «      Geo.  Vail,      -     .     -  25,00 

«        «      Robert  Donaldson,   -  12,00 

<t        (f      J.  p.  Beekman,    .     -  50,00 

«(        tt      J.    McD.   Mclntyre,  20,00 

"        "      Joel  Rath  bone,    -     .  25,00 

«(        «      Wm.  H.  Seward,     -  60,00 

Reeeiptaat  Fair, 3,723,80 

Appropriation  Ci-ora  the  State,     .     .        700.00 

$4,865,80 

Premiums, '  -     -  $1,600,50 

Balance  due  former  Treasurer,    -     -  1 14,23 

':         Recording  Secretary,     -     -     -     -     -  550,00 

,         Expenses  at  Fair,     -     -     -     -     -     -  300,00 

Subscription  to  Colman*s    £ui*opean 

Agriculture, 100,00 

Design  for  Diploma, 60,00 

Binding, 3iiS,00 

Printing  and  advertising,  -     -    -     -  409,34 

Incidental, 481,84 

$3,933,91 
On  motion  of  H.  8.  Randall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries 
and  Treasurer,  for  the  valuable  services  they  have,  in 
their  several  capacities,  rendered  the  Society. 

Hon.  John  Greig,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of 
books  of  agriculture  into  primary  schools  and  school  li- 
braries, made  a  highly  interesting  and  elaborate  report, 
which  was  received  with  evident  approbation. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Denniston,  a  Committee  of 
three  from  each  Senatorial  District,  was  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  make  a  nomination  -of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  recommend  a  place  for  holding  the  next 
lair. 

Several  reports  on  various  grain  crops,  roots,  &c., 
were  made  to  the  Society,  of  which,  not  having  room  for 
them  in  detail,  we  give  the  following  abstract; 

Wheat. — First  premium  to  Matth.  Watson,  Canandai- 
gua,  he  having  raised  215  bushels  of  wheat  on  4  acres, 
12  poles  of  ground,  or  nearly  62^  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn. — The  first  premium  on  corn  was  not  awarded. 
The  committee  award  the  second  premium  on  corn  to  J. 
F.  Osborn,  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  county,  his  crop  being 
213  bushels  and  three-eighths  of  a  bushel,  on  two  acres 
of  land. 

Several  other  applications  for  wheat  and  corn  crops, 
were  rejected  from  defects  in  the  returns. 

Barlet. — First  premium  to  Stephen  B.  Dudley,  of 
£ast  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  his  crop,  being  69  bush- 
els per  acre,  on  a  lot  of  two  acres.  The  second  premium 
to  Wm.  Wright,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  his  crop  be- 
ing  60  bushels  and  47  lbs.  per  acre,  on  a  lot  of  two  acres. 
The  third  premium  to  Nathaniel  Wright  of  tlie  same 


place,  his  crop  being  47  bushels  25  lbs.  per  acre,  on  two 
acres  of  ground.  Bani  Bradley  stated  that  he  bad  railed 
55  bushels  3  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  rule  of  the  Society 
requiring  two  acres,  this  crop  was  excluded,  there  bein; 
only  one  acre  and  two  roods.  Some  other  crops  were 
not  entitled  to  premium  from  defects  in  the  returns. 

Oats. — The  first  premium  to  Seth  Lawton  of  Wsih- 
ington,  Dutchess  county,  his  crop  being  120^  bushels  per 
acre.  The  second  premium  to  J.  F.  Osborn,  of  Port 
Byron,  Cayuga  county,  his  crop  being  104  busheli  per 
acre,  on  a  lot  of  two  acres  and  nine  rods.  Several  state- 
ments were  necessarily  rejected  from  the  imperfectiooi 
of  the  returns.  There  are  no  competitors  for  the  preaii- 
ums  on  rye,  peas,  and  com  sown  broadcast. 

Butter Only  two  applications  were  made  for  pre- 
miums under  this  head.  The  committee  award  to  Geo. 
Vail,  Esq.  of  Troy,  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  Vail's  cows 
were  Durhams.  Six  of  them,  kept  on  grass  feed  oolj, 
produced  in  thirty  days,  262  lbs.  9  oz.  of  butter,  aven- 
ging for  each  cow,  43  lbs.  12  oz.  The  milk  of  one  of 
these  cows  was  kept  by  itself  for  thirty  days,  and  yieli 
ed  in  that  time  52  lbs.  9  oz.  of  butter. 

Clover  Seed. — A  volume  of  the  Transactions  for 
1844,  was  awarded  to  Henry  Brown,  of  Enfield.  Tea 
bushels  of  seed,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  one  bush- 
el and  eleven  pounds  weighing  52  lbs.  per  bosfaeJ,  snd 
half  a  bushel  of  tailings,  weighing  38  lbs.  per  biubel, 
were  produced  on  three  acres  and  ten  rods  of  ground. 

RuTA  Baoa. — First  premium  to  John  G.  Smedberg, 
of  OreeneCo.,  having  raised  1160  bushels  en  one  acr^ 
and  2173  bushels  on  two  acres. 

H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland,  the  second  premiam,  hii 
crop  being  820  bushels  per  acre. 

C.  B.  Meek,  of  Ontario  Co.,  the  third  premitun,  his 
crop  being  724  bushels  per  acre. 

Carrots. — First  premium  to  Wm.  Risley,  of  Chatao- 
que,  his  crop  being  1059  bushels  per  acre.  One  appli- 
cant only. 

Manoelwurtzel. — First  premium  toC.  B.  Meek,  his 
crop  being  1101  bushels  per  acre.     One  applicant  onljr. 

Sugar  Beets. — To  J.  F.  Osborn,  of  Cayaga  Co.,  the 
third  premium,  his  erop  being  657  bushels  per  acre. 
One  applicant  only# 

No  application  was  made  for  the  premium  on  potatoes 
or  cabbages. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers,  report 
eil  the  following  list,  which  'was  unanimously  adopted: 

B.  p.  Johnson,  of  Oneida,  President. 

James  Lennox,  of  New- York,  yice-President 

Thomas  L.  Daviee,  of  Dutchess,  V.  P. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Albany,  V.  P. 

H.  W.  Doolittle,  of  Herkimer,  V.  P. 

Benjamin  Enos,  of  Madison,  V.  P. 

O.  C.  Crocker,  of  Broome,  V.  B. 

Heniy  S.  Ranilall,  of  Cortland,  Y.  P. 

George  W.  Patterson,  of  Chatauque,  Y.  P. 

Daniel  Lee,  of  Enie,  Corresponding  SecreHOft 

Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  Rec.  Sec. 

Thomas  Hillhouse,  of  Albany,  Treasurer. 

Additional  Members.— T.  S.  Faxon,  of  Utica;  E.  Eir« 
by,  of  Brownville*,  Alex  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh;  Geo* 
Vail,  of  Troy;  J.  M.  D.  M»Intyre,  of  Albany. 

The  Committee  also  reported  in  favor  of  Utics,  ss  tha 
place  for  holding  the  next  fair.        « 

In  the  evening,  the  Society  met  in  the  Assembly  roott 
of  the  Capitol,  to  hear  the  address  of  President  Bekk- 
MAN.  This  was  a  valuabl*  production,  evincing  loosd 
judgment  and  practical  observation.  Its  leailini^  objects 
were,  a  description  of  tlie  past  operations  of  the  Socjetjr, 
and  its  influence  in  improving  the  condition  of  agricnl- 
lure,  embracing  also  some  excellent  observations  on  tlie 
advantages  of  a  proper  course  of  agricultural  education* 

On  motion  of  Judge  JoNxa,  a  vote  of  thanks  wai  ten- 
dered by  the  Society  to  Dr.  Bsreman,  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  preeidiog 
ofAcer,  and  requesting  for  publication  a  copy  of  his  sd- 
drees.  , 

On  retiring  from  the  chair,  Dr.  Bexkm Air  introduced 
the  President  elect,  Mr.  Johnson,  who,  on  Ukinf  bis 
seat,  addressed  the  Sooiely  in  a  neat  and  appropmts 
speech. 
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On  motioo  of  Oen.  Yiele,  of  Troy,  it  was 
tUiokred,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  Leg^islature  at  its  present  session,  for 
the  renewal  of  the  act  to  promote  Agriculture,  passed  in 
1841. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  considera- 
tlOQ  of  claims  for  premiums  on  Essays  and  Text- book, 
have  not  yet  reported  on  that  subject,  but  are  expected 
to  tDbmit  their  report  at  the  next  meeting*  of  the  Execu- 
tiye  Committee,  which  will  be  on  the  13th  of  February 

next  

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  new  board  of  officers  met  at  the  Society^s  room, 
Jan.  16,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Present,  Messrs. 
Prentice,  Walsh,  Kirby,  Randall,  Mclntyre,  Faxon,  Vail, 
Lee,  Bbos,  and  Tucker. 

On  motion  of  Msyor  Kirby, 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  16tb,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tucker, 

Aesolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  ar- 
nqgements  for  a  series  of  weekly  agricultural  meetings, 
to  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  also  to  take 
inch  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  relation 
to  the  room  assigned  to  the  Society  by  the  State  authori- 
tSes*  The  committee  appointed,  consists  of  Messrs. 
JoiinsoDx  Beekman,  and  Tucker. 

After  considerable  progress  in  making  out  the  Premi- 
um LisCy  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Pjresident,  Messrs.  Lee,  Prentice,  Mclntyre^  Hilihouse, 
and  Tucker,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  (he  board. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  held  at  (he  Society's  Room  in  the  old  State  Hall, 
OB  the  M§eond  Thursday  of  each  month. 


SOCIAL  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 


The  social  meetings  of  farmers,  Members  of  the  Leg- 
ialafore,  and  others  interested  in  Agriculture,  which  took 
place  in  this  city  last  winter,  and  in  which  so  much  in- 
fcrcflt  was  manifested,  have  been  resumed.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  01«1  State  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan. 
16th,  at  which  the  President  elect  of  the  State  Agricnltu- 
nX  Society!  B.  P.  Johnson,  presided,  and  an  organisa- 
tion was  effected  for  the  future.  This  organization  is  as 
foUowa:  Hon.  J.  P.  Bbekman,  (ex-president  of  the 
State  Ag,  Society,)  President— Robeht  Denniston,  £. 
P.  Pbkxtice,  and  Edwaed  8.  Salisburt,  Vice-Presi- 
iinls  P.  Lee,  Sanfoed  Howaed,  and  £.  Mack,  oom- 
Eiittce  to  prepare  subjects  for  discussion.  The  Editors 
of  the  Cultivator  were  appointed  to  act  as  Secretaries* 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Lee  made  some  interesting  re- 
jnarks  on  the  necessity  of,  and  the  ailvantages  which 
Nvonkl  be  derivetl  from,  a  system  of  thorough  scientific 
and  practical  education,  applicable  to  the  profession  of 
agrJcoltnre. 

At  Che  close  of  Dr.  Lee*s  remarks,  a  desultory  discuss- 
ion was  carried  on  for  the  remainder  of  the^  evening,  in 
which  Judge  Leland  of  Steuben  county,  Major  Kirby 
of  Brownvllle,  Messrs.  McYane  of  the  Assembly,  Stuart 
of  Rochester,  Howanl  of  Albany,  Comstock  of  Rome, 
and  the  President,  took  pai't.  Many  useful  facts  were 
elieited,  and  the  meeting  was  in  all  respects  highly  sat- 
jslactorj  to  those  present.  We  took  some  notes  of  the 
remarks  made,  but  are  obliged  for  the  present,  to  post- 
pone their  publication. 

llieae  meetings  will  be  continued  every  Thursday  eve- 
ning, during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  will  in 
lutare  be  held  in  the  Assembly  room  of  the  Capitol. 


PREMIUM  SHEEP  BARN. 


made  by  the  President  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society, 
and  two  members  of  the  Execntive  Committee. 

We  are  further  request eil  to  say  that  his  object  in  this 
is,  to  insert  the  same  in  the  work  ho  is  now  preparing  for 
publication  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  which  he  hopes  to  have 
in  readiness  for  the  printer  by  about  the  first  of  May  en- 
suing. 

FIRB  BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TREES. 


Wc  are  reqaeste<l  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Morrell  to  oflTer  apre- 
miom  of  ten  dollars,  for  the  best  plan  of  a  sheep  barn, 
adapted  to  feeding  within  doors,  with  drawings  of  the 
racka,  yards  attached,  fcc,  with  plans  of  deposit  for  roots, 
grain,  4tc.,  the  quantity  of  hay  it  will  hold,  and  a  parti- 
.colar  explanation  of  the  whole,  and  the  number  of  sheep 
it  will  su!commo4late;  to  be  forwarded  to  him,  addressed 
10  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.    The  award  will  be 


An  extended  and  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  read 
before  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  author, 
Henry  W.  Beech er,  appears  in  a  late  number  of  Ho- 
vey's  Magazine.  After  many  accurate  observations,  the 
writer  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  fire-blight  in  New-England,  which  he  does 
not  deny  may  be  caused  by  an  insect,  the  great  blight 
the  past  season  in  the  Western  States  was  produced  by 
the  weather  and  season.  The  high  source  whence  this 
paper  originates,  entitles  it  to  great  respect,  and  fh>m 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  a  particular  notice  is  de- 
manded. 

According  to  the  theory  laid  down,  the  blight  is  pro- 
duced by  a  warm,  moist  autumn,  inducing  late  and  suc- 
culent growth,  followed  by  early  and  cold  winter  weath- 
er. Thus  from  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  with  unripe 
wood,  the  trees  are  at  once  forced  as  by  a  shock,  to  a 
sudden  state  of  rest;  the  fluids  are  frozen,  the  tender  Tes- 
selsare  burst  or  lacerated,  and  a  succession  of  warm  suns 
and  severe  nights,  augments  the  disaster.  After  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  this  freezing, — lacerateil  passages,^ 
thickened  and  diseased  sap, — torpidity  of  parts, — and  ob- 
struction of  circulation, — he  remarks,  «  At  length,  the 
spring  approaches.  In  early  pruning  the  cultivator  will 
And  in  those  trees,  which  will  erelong  develope  blight, 
that  the  knife  is  followed  by  an  i^cluous  sap,  and  that 
the  liber  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  color.  These  will  be 
the  first  signs,  and  the  practiced  eye  will  detect  these 
long  before  a  leaf  is  put  forth."  He  further  adds,  **  the 
leaf  puis  out,  and  no  outward  signs  of  disease  appear 
nor  will  it  appear  until  the  leaf  prepares  the  downward 
current.  May,  June,  and  July,  are  the  months  when  the 
growth  is  most  rapid,  and  when  the  tree  requires  the 
most  elaborated  sap ;  and  in  these  months  the  blight  is 
fully  developed.  When  the  defending  fluid  reaches  the 
point  where,  the  previous  fall,  a  total  obstruction  had 
taken  place,  (from  causes  already  mentioned,)  it  is  as 
eflectoally  stopped  as  if  the  branch  were  girdled.  For 
the  sap  which  had  lo<Iged  there,  would,  by  the  winds 
and  sua,  be  entirely  dried.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  sap  was  good  and  the  vitality  of  the  tree  unimpaired; 
but  when  the  sap  and  vessels  are  both  diseased,  the  son 
affects  the  branch  on  the  tree,  just  as  it  would  if  severed 
and  lying  on  the  ground.  There  will  therefore  be  found 
on  the  tree,  branches  with  8iK)ts  where  the  bark  is  dead 
and  shrunk  away  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  bark; 
and  at  these  points  the  current  downwards  is  wholly 
stopped.'  Only  the  outxcard  part,  however  is  dead;  while 
the  tdbumum  or  sap  wood  is  but  partially  injured* 
Through  the  alburnum,  then,  the  sap  from  the  roots  passes 
up,  enters  the  leaf,  and  men  are  astonished  to  see  a 
branch  seemingly  dead  in  the  middle,  growing  thrifty  at 
its  extremity."  Thus  the  growth  may  in  some  cases 
continue  late  in  summer. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap. 
Is  only  partially,  and  not  wholly  obstructed,  the  down- 
ward current  takes  with  it  this  thickened,  diseased,  and 
poisonous  sap,  and  spreads  the  contagion  gradually  down- 
wards. 

Many  interesting  facts  arc  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The 
two  great  blight  years  in  the  Western  States,  1832  and 
1844,  were  preceded  by  just  such  weather  as  has  been 
spoken  of;  and  a  skillful  cultivator  predicted  six  months 
previously  by  an  examination  of  the  trees,  not  only  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  but  what  particular  trees  and  what 
individual  branches  would  first  perish.  In  one  case  giv- 
en, out  of  200  trees,  only /our  escaped.  These  four  had 
been  transplanted,  had  grown  but  little  during  summer 
and  fall,  and  consequently  the  wood  was  well  hardened. 
Bat  another  collection  of  trees,  also  transplanted,  though 
growing  but  little  in  summer,  made  a  Tigorous  gronj^ 
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.in  fitlly  and  inffbred  leyerely  from  bligrht.  In  these  cases 
names  and  dates  are  given.  Another  case  was  that  of 
Mr.  White,  a  nurseryman  near  Mooresville,  Morgan 
County,  la.,  in  an  orchard  of  from  150  to  200  trees,  who 
had  not  a  single  case  of  the  blight  in  the  year  1844  ;  al- 
though all  around  him  its  ravages  were  felt.  What  were 
the  facts  in  this  case?  His  orchard  is  planted  on  a  mound- 
like piece  of  ground ;  is  high,  of  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil; 
earlier  by  a  week  than  nursery  soils  in  this  county;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1843  his  trees  grew  through  the  sum- 
mer,— wound  up  and  shed  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  and 
during  the  warm  spell  made  no  second  growth,^* 

In  another  place,  he  says,  "  Sometimes  the  bark  bursts, 
the  sap  exudes,  and  runs  down,  turning  black;  and  its 
■acridity  will  destroy  vegetation,  on  which  it  may  drop ; 
and  shoots  at  a  distance  from  the  trunk,  upon  which  the 
rain  washes  this  ichor,  will  soon  perish."  This  must  be 
a  case  of  unusual  virulence,  as  we  have  never  witnessed  it. 

The  author  of  the  paper  points  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween blight,  and  mere  winter  kiUing  which  destroys  the 
tree  at  once. 

He  recommends,  to  prevent  the  evil,  to  select  warm, 
dry  soils,  so  as  to  ensure  early,  well  ripeneil  growth; 
to  select  such  varieties  as  ripen  (heir*wood  early;  and  to 
prevent  late  growth  where  necessary  by  root  pruning. 
When  blight  has  actually  taken  place,  excision  is  recom- 
mended as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  theory,  which  accords  with  the  views  we  have 
favorably  regarded  and  frequently  expressed  for  the  last 
ten  years,  so  far  as  most  of  the  cases  in  Western  New 
York  are  concerned,  is  supported  by  too  many  facts  to 
be  easily  overthrown.  In  case  of  apricot  trees,  we  have 
often  noticed  the  dried  and  dead  portions,  caused  evidently 
by  severe  weather  on  that  tender  tree,  and  the  subsequent 
heat  of  the  sun,  while  the  branches  above  were  in  a  state 
of  rapid  growth.  Bal  this  rapid  growth  soon  needed  a 
larger  supply  of  sap  Than  the  drying  stem  below  couU) 
Atmish,  and  sudden  wiUiering  and  death  followed.  We 
have  also  witnessetl  cases  of  the  poisoning  quality  of  such 
diseased  sap,  in  the  peach  tree:  For  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment, some  buds  were  started  after  being  set  in  summer, 
and  made  a  very  succulent,  unripened  growth  of  several 
inches.  Next  gpring  they  commenced  growing,  but 
soon  died  suddenly,  evidently  from  the  effect  of  the  win- 
ter on  the  tender  and  unripened  wood,  and  the  branch 
itself  not  '^ly  died,  but  the  poison  ran  down  to  the  very 
roots  wh/ch  in  every  case  of  this  experiment  turned 
brown  to  heir  extremeties,  showing  the  circulation  of 


bered  that  hUght  is  deaths  girdle  a  limb,  and  U  win  with. 
er  and  turn  black,  just  as  m  flre-blight;  and  no  one  theo- 
ry, nor  no  two,  may  explain  truly  all  the  cases  orclaiiei 
of  cases  which  occur.  In  the  nursery  of  the  writer,  the 
tops  of  several  thrifty  young  pear  trees,  m  a  low,  wann 
place,  were  observed  to  be  dying  last  summer  when  in 
leaf;  what  the  result  would  have  been  is  unknown,  ss 
they  were  all  immedietely  cut  off  and  bumed,  and  (he 
disaster  no  more  appeared.  Why  the  blig:ht  should  in 
some  cases  destroy  the  whole  tree;  in  others  only  a 
branch  and  proceed  no  further,  maybe  hard  to  exphm; 
but  may  possibly  depeml  on  differentdegreesof  vinilenee 
of  the  poisoned  sap,  or  various  states  of  hardineu  and 
vigor,  on  peculiarities  of  soil,  or  of  seasons,  or  oo  all 
these  more  or  less  combined.  Killing  the  tops  of  yoon^ 
p€tich  trees  by  cold,  does  not  usually  destroy  the  whole 
tree,  but  this  is  sometimes  done,  as  in  the  budded  trees 
before  mentioned.  Farther  and  accurate  obserratioos 
are  needed. 

SENECA  CO.  AG.  SOCIETY. 


j  We  are  indebted  to  John  Dzxareld,  Ea^%  of  G«< 
neva,  for  a  copy  of  his  aildress  before  this  Society.  It  is 
'a  spirited  ami  interesting  production,  containing  many 
I  \'aluable  historical  remarks,  as  well  as  a^icoltnral  facls. 
He  informs  us  that  in  1780,  the  soil  of  Seneca  connty^ 
was  first  trodden  by  the  white  man!  That  fifty  yean 
ago,  the  county  contained  only  seoenty-Jive  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  red-men — and  that  probably  atihattimcj 
not  more  than  twenty  acres  of  land  were  caltiTaled. 
"  What  a  contrast,*'  he  remarks,  '<  with  the  present  day! 
Then,  a  sun-beam  scarce  broke  the  forest's  floom,  nor 
did  a  Woodman's  axe  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of  na- 
ture. What  a  contrast  with  the  present  hour  and  place! 
The  land  now  pouring  forth  its  wealth  to  bless  and  re- 
ward the  farmer*s  toil — children  and  children*!  childreD, 
as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple,  gladdening  his 
heart  and  leading  him  with  happiness,  and  graiitade  in 
every  heart,  toward  the  end  of  his  most  useful  and  vir- 
tuous life/' 

In  relation  to  the  errors  of  cultivation,  Mr.  D.  re- 
marks— 

"  We  divide  our  labor  over  too  many  acres  to  afford 
sufficient  culture  to  each— and  we  neglect  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, which  teaches  us  to  concentrate  the  varied  means 
always  within  our  control,  and  their  economical  and  ap- 


propriate application.     Thia  will  perhaps  be  admitted^ 
the  polsonous'fermentea  sap.     The  iiarfc/einVpear,  which  l^***"  ^«  notice  the  small  average  proiluce  of  wheat  ptt 


is  remarkably  thrifty  in  its  growth,  as  well  as  succulent 
in  its  texture,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  blight,  nearly  all  the 
cases  which  hare  occurred  under  our  own  immediate  no- 
tice, being  on  this  variety ;  while  after  the  most  rigid 
examinations  we  have  never  found  the  insect.  The 
Seckelf  a  very  hardy  slow-growing  variety,  is  rarely  if 
ever  affected.  We  have  often  seen  discolored,  diseased, 
or  dead  strips  on  the  branches  extending  gradually  down- 
wants,  until  large  portions  of  the  tree  were  dead.  Hence 
the  importance  of  cutting  off  the  afibcted  limbs  without 
a  moment's  delay,  and  also  some  distance  below  any  in- 
dications of  disease, — as  the  poison  may  have  passed 
downwards,  and  not  as  yet  produced  any  visible  effect. 
With  this  care,  we  have  never  known  the  remedy  to 
iail,  if  vigorously  applied. 

Against  this  theory,  the  following  facts  are  stated  by 
P.  Barry  in  the  last  number  of  the  N.  G.  Farmer.  «In 
the  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  there  are  several  thousand  pear 
trees  of  various  ages,  from  1  to  8  years  old,  and  highly 
■usceptible  of  blight  from  this  new  cause,  yet  tliere  has 
never  appeared  the  slightest  indication  of  it,  while  the 
disease  has  been  committing  serious  depredations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  on  large  trees,  much  less  likely  to 
suffer,  because  less  excited  to  growth  by  high  cultiva- 
tion. We  have  seen  many  trees  killed  by  tliis  disease, 
that  liad  not  grown  a  foot  in  two  or  three  years."  Per- 
haps the  cases  of  early  and  late  ripening  already  given, 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  Grood,  healthy, 
and  vigorous  trees,  in  the  well  cultivated  nursery,  may 
mature  their  wood  early;  others,  though  growing  more 
slowly,  may  not  as  m  case  of  the  transp^nted  trees,  which 
commenced  growing  in  autumn.    But  it  must  be  remem- 1 


acre,  of  any  section  of  our  country,  and  compare  it,  with 
the  products  of  wheat  readily  obtained  from  well  culti- 
vated fields." 

The  benefits  of  agpricultural  papers,  in  giving  to  far- 
mers the  results  of  each  others'  experience,  are  thus 
strikingly  shown : — «  llie  agricultural  periodical!  of  thi% 
country,  bring  to  the  fire  side,  and  leisure  hour  of  ev- 
ery farmer,  the  tried  results  of  experiments  throughout 
the  world — they  give  to  him  the  practice  of  e?ery  sec- 
tion of  our  country~.they  open  to  him  the  science  of  hii 
profession — making  clear  and  intelligible  all  that  hereto- 
fore has  been  deemed  chance." 


Mr.  Lawrence'8  Address,  before  the  Yates  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  main  object  of  (his  address, 
appears  to  be  to  induce  farmers  to  qualify,  themselves  for 
taking  that  share  in  the  direction  of  political  at&irs, 
which,  from  their  numbers  and  the  proportion  they  con- 
tribute for  the  support  of  goverment,  justly  belongs  to 
them.     We  give  an  extract: 

*'  The  time  has  arrived  when  farmers  as  a  class  should 
understand  their  true  position,  and  should  arise  in  their 
might  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  their  profession.  We 
often  hear  farmers  complaining  that  their  class  is  not  fair- 
ly represented  in  our  national  councils,  and  thete  com- 
plaints are  often  well  founded,  and  who  are  to  blame  but 
themselves,  for  it  is  through  their  ignorance  and  apathy 
that  they  are  made  the  tools  and  dupes  of  demagogues  and 
politicians." 

Erratum. — On  the  second  column  of  page  327  of  last 
year's  volume,  for  «'  Musk,"  read  Musch,  the  name  of  the 
city  from  which  this  variety  of  the  Apricot  was  called. 
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MB.  NORTON'S  LETTERS— No.  Vn. 


Lab.  of  Ac.  Chemistxy  Asaoctatloni 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  28, 1844. 

LvTHUL  TucKERy  Esq. — In  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  re- 
port of  Prof.  Johnston^  Lectures  in  Ayr;  I  will  now 
notice  some  of  the  farms  in  that  region,  which  struck 
ne  as  worthy  of  attention.  The  country  in  the  immedi- 
ate Tieinity  of  Ayr,  is  generally  cultivated  with  much 
ikil]^  and  some  portions  of  it  would  compare  even  with 
the  Lothians. 

For  several  days  I  was  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Craigie,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  considerable  estate, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  who,  by  influence 
and  example,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  advanced 
condition  of  agriculture  in  his  district.  His  farm  is  in 
line  order,  and  there  are  numerous  experiments  in  pro- 
gress. In  one  field  the  effect  of  guano  upon  the  second 
year's  grass,  was  very  striking;  not  only  was  it  more 
Inznriant  than  parts  of  the  field  where  other  manures 
hail  been  applied,  but  sweeter,  for  the  cattle  evidently 
preferred  it,  and  kept  it  eaten  close  to  the  ground. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  John  Tennant  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ayr.  It  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  and  comprises  600  acres. 
Nearly  the  whole  is  laid  out  in  40  acre  fields.  This 
gives  the  fisrm  a  beautiful  appearance,  besides  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  both  in  working  of  the  land  and  in 
making  and  repairing  fences.  Mr.  Tennant  has  drained 
every  field,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine  respect- 
ing a  eertsdn  kind  of  land,  supposing  it  vndrained,  he 
said,  that  of  uudrained  land,  he  could  tell  me  nothing; 
with  him  draining  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
improvement.  He  has  a  fine  dairy  of  90  Ayrshire  cows, 
eoosidering  them  the  best  breed  for  milk.  He  hfts  s 
cross  with  the  Durhams,  but  it  is  only  for  fattening. 
The  grain  crops  were  all  in  the  stack  yard,  but  there 
;  were  about  20  acres  of  tumeps  in  one  field  that  would 
average  30  tons  to  the  acre.  They  were  raised  with 
guano  and  various  other  portable  manures,  in  most  in- 
stances combined  with  farm-yard  dung.  This  is  far  the 
best  method  of  applying  these  manures,  as  it  has  been 
foaad  to  unite  economy  with  actual  increase  of  effect. 

About  six  miles  from  Ayr,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr. 
BuuvETT  of  Gadgirth.  It  lies  high,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  rather  bleak  unproductive  tract  upon  which  the 
crops  looked  sickly  and  the  herbage  of  the  pasture  lands 
luseiably  scanty,  except  in  the  hollows  of  the  ridges, 
where  was  a  considerable  crop  of  rushes.  A  few  years 
siaee  Mr.  Burnett's  land  was  in  the  same  condition.  By 
the  jadicious  application  of  modem  science  and  practical 
skiiJ,  within  five  years  he  has  doubled  its  value,  and 
aade  a  fiirm  that  for  neatness  and  evidence  of  improve- 
Bcni  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  crops  remaining  in 
the  gnmnd  were  quite  heavy,  especially  the  tumeps.  Ip 
one  of  the  fields  is  a  kiln,  where  lime  is  burned  for  the 
fiuTBB,  and  in  another  a  tile  work,  for  the  manufacture  of 
draining  tiles,  which  can  easily  supply  the  neighboring 
proprietors  when  they  are  prepareil  to  follow  Mr.  Bur 
Bett*s  excellent  example.  ^  He  has  made  200  miles  of 
drains  on  his  own  farm,  having  laid  150,000  tiles  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  The  stock  as  usual,  in  that  district,  is  Ayr- 
sbire^  and  the  dairy  is  a  model  of  good  order  and  neat- 
ness. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  operation  of  clearing 
sway  a  portion  of  the  original  Caledonian  forests  was 
going  on,  and  the  ground  preparing  for  cultivation.  In- 
stead of  putting  in  the  plow  at  once,  and  running 
about  among  the  stumps,  as  I  fear  most  of  our  farmers 
would  have  done,  every  root  even,  was  dug  out  as  the 
work  proceeded.  The  whole  soil  was  thoroughly  bro- 
ken up  and  turned  over  by  the  spade  to  the  depth  of  two 
IseC,  and  drains  put  in  6  inches  lower.  This  field  at 
once,  therefore,  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, and  will  immediately  bear  remunerating  crops.  On 
this  Cum  is  also  a  coal  mine  worked  at  the  depth  of  200 
feet,  which  yields  coal  of  excellent  quality.  With  his 
own  lime  kiln,  tile  works  and  coal  mine,  Mr.  Burnett  is 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  Independent  of  foreign  aid, 
sad  » look  at  hit  tutm,  woold^  I  thinks  convince  the  moat 


sceptical,  that  book  fanning  may  with  advantage  be  com- 
bined with  practical  wisdom. 

On  visiting  the  fine  farm  of  Mr.  Alexander  of  Southbarr, 
near  Paisley,  my  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  diffl* 
culty  be  has  encountered  in  drainage.  The  subsoil,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  abounds  in  iron,  so  much  so  that  it 
actually  in  some  instances  has  choked  the  tiles.  He  has 
however,  contrived  in  the  worst  places,  to  obviate  this  by 
occasionally  letting  in  a  powerful  stream  of  water  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  drain  which  sweeps  it  clear.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  open  drains  are  thickly  incrusted 
with  iron.  It  is  certain  that  the  drains  will  in  a  few 
years  diminish  its  quantity,  but  at  present  it  is  a  most  se- 
rious evil.  Mr.  Alexander  pointed  out  to  me  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Southdown  buck  and  Cheviot  ewes,  which  he 
admires  much,  and  intends  raising  extensively.  This 
gentleman  has  another  farm  at  Muirkirk,  in  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Lanarkshire,  where  he.  has  made  great 
and  admirable  improvements.  At  some  future  time  I 
hope  to  visit  it. 

The  last  estate  which  I  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing of  Barochan,  also  neai'  Paisley.  Here  I  was  much 
interested  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
on  a  portion  of  a  large  peat  moss  or  bog,  150  acres  in 
extent.  The  limits' of  my  present  letter  forbid  my  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  excellent  and  economical  method 
pursued  i  suflice  it  to  say,  that  where  peat  was  once  20 
feet  in  thickness,  are  now  firm  beautiful  fields,  producing 
very  heavy  crops,  in  one  instance  nearly  80  bushels  oC 
oats  to  the  acre.  The  whole  moss  will  in  a  few  years  be 
converted  into  a  fertile  farm.  Mr.  Fleming  has  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  hence  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  experiments  conducted  under  his  su- 
perintendence, have  been  of  great  practical  value. 
Many  of  the  most  remarkable  results  are  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Were  it  not  that  I  fear  trespassing  on  the  patience  of 
your  readers,  my  remarks  upon  these  model  &rms,  as 
they  may  justly  be  termed,  might  extend  to  a  much 
greater  length.  In  the  hope  that  even  these  imperfect 
sketches  may  give  an  idea  of  some  features  of  improved 
Scottish  husbandry,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Nokton. 


L£TT£R8  FROM  MB.  MITCHELL —No.  H. 


Livet^poolj  EngUatdy  Dee.  3, 1844. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — I  walked  out  yesterday  to 
have  a  look  at  the  Liverpool  cattle  market,  held  every 
Monday  about  three  miles  from  town,  on  the  road  to 
West  Derby,  where  lie  the  seats  of  the  Earls  Seflton  and 
Derby,  which  at  some  future  time  I  will  take  occasion  to 
describe  to  you.  I  noticed  in  the  streets  the  first  ice  of 
the  season ;  the  air  was  fine,  cool  and  bracing  early,  buC 
clouded  as  usual,  and  was  dull  before  I  reached  the 
ground.  I  met  upon  my  way  numbers  of  butchers  re- 
turning to  town  with  their  purchases,  or  driving  them  to 
their  fields,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last.  The  market  is 
situated  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  great  <<  London 
Road,"  upon  level  paved  ground,  containing  pens  for 
about  3,000  catUe,  and  7,000  to  8,000  sheep.  The  beef 
cattle  were  mostly  from  3  to  5  years  old,  bullocks  and 
heifers,  varying  very  much  in  color,  form  and  weight. 
The  average  weight  of  a  3  year  old  bullock,  I  should 
judge  to  be  6  to  700  lbs.  dressed  (in  New  England  way, 
with  hide  and  tallow.)  The  best  of  the  cattle  were  from 
Ireland;  and  nine-tenths  of  all  there,  were  either  from 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  I  noticed  many  of  the  Galloway 
polled  cattle.  The  Herefords  and  Durhams  are  not 
known  in  this  market,  and  none  stand  so  high  as  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  black  cattle.  I  observed  to  a  drover 
that  the  Herefords  were  perhaps  the  first  in  the  Smithfield 
market.  «  Ah,  sir,"  said  he,  <'  we  wish  the  flesh  that's 
on  light  bone,  and  care  nothing  for  the  breed." 

«  And  pray,  sir,  what  may  such  heifers  be  worth  V* 
said  I,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  smooth,  black  polled  Scotch 
animals  just  then  driven  out.  ''Sure,  sir,  and  nothing 
short  of  £27  ($120)  could  buy  them."  They  would 
dress  perhaps  680  to  700  lbs.  each.  Difference  in  <<feel*> 
made  great  difference  in  sale  of  cattle  of  apparently 
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•qua]  w«ig1itt.  The  priM  of  thoM  lold  under  ny  ob- 
Mrrmtion,  would  range,  I  abould  think^  at  from  36  to  50*. 
a  ewt.  ($7  to  $9.50.)  There  were  no  poor  cattle,  and 
few  rwf  iat  ones;  indeed  it  is  not  the  leaaon  for  fat 
^f  yet.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  for  any  parti- 
enlar  droYCi  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the  roa&l,  where 
they  were  taken  in  charge  by  boys  and  dogs — admirably 
trained  (the  dogs  I  mean)  for  the  purpose,  selecting,  by 
direction  of  the  owner,  an  individual  from  a  herd  of 
Mttle,  and  keeping  a  tingle  one  or  more  to  the  t>eaten 
track.    They  sell  readily  at  from  £2  to  £10. 

The  sheep  are  wholly  Scotch  and  Irish.  The  Scotch, 
•mall;  most  of  theqi  a  black-fiieed,  shaggy,  long  wooled 
animal,  selling  from  15«.  to  25«.  ($3  to  $5.)  The  large 
Irish  sheep — elegant  mutton  they  were  too,  as  oor  dinner 
to-day  testiflea—sold  for  20t,  to  36f .  The  Southdowns 
are  not  appreciated  in  this  market.  There  were  on  the 
gromMl  about  2,000  cattle  and  7  to  8,000  sheep.  A  large 
part  is  bought  by  butchers,  in  small  droves,  flrom  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  this  being  the  great  receiving 
port  of  cattle  from  every  part  of  Ireland.  Still  there  are 
large  botchers  here  who  never  attend  the  market,  sup- 
plying themselvea  by  regular  engagements  with  their 
own  drovers.  No  veal  and  but  few  milch  cows  come  to 
tktim  market.  A  good  new  milch  cow  sells  at  (Vom  14  to 
£20.  Veal  is  plenty  in  the  town  market  at  about  7d,  the 
pound.  Borne  I  noticed  beautifully  dressed,  a  day  or  two 
■inee,  weighing  some  45  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  But  I  roust 
leave  the  town  markets,  their  number,  their  size,  their 
display,  their  throngs,  ftc,  for  another  letter. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  importation  of  live 
•lock  from  Ireland,  not  only  to  Liverpool,  but  also 
tfaroogh  Bristol  to  London,  there  have  been,  beside  shtp- 
nents  of  salted  beef  this  year,  thus  far,  to  amount  of 
8,000  tierces  and  600  barrels  to  this  port,  and  5,000 
tierces  and  282  brls.  to  London ;  beside  13,000  tierces  and 
20,000  brls.  of  pork  to  London,  and  as  much  more  here. 
No  wonder  ESngland  cherishes  her  close  relationship 
with  Ireland  f  Who  can  sneer  at  her  bogs  and  fens,  with 
•ach  evidence  of  her  agricultural  products? 

*  The  market  prices  for  the  past  week,  which  it  may 
perhaps  interest  you  to  know,  have  been:  For  po- 
tatoes (of  which  considerable  quantities  are  being  ship- 
ped,) 2t.  6d.  to  4#.  6d.  a  cwt.  Beef,  2t.  4ii.  to  3«.  6d. 
per  8  lbs.  Pork,  2ff.  lOtf.  to  4b,  Mutton,  2s,  Sd,  to  3a. 
id.  Hay,  coarse  meadow,  34.  15t.  to  41,  16«}  fine  up- 
lamt,  5/.  5«.  to  bl,  lOt. 

I  Hay  hat  been  imported  in  one  or  two  instances  from 
America,  bat  for  some  reason,  has  not  done  well.  The 
doty  is  16t.  per  load.  I  will  give  you  in  my  next  a  full 
•diedule  of  duties  and  port  charges  on  all  American  ag- 
fieultnral  products. 

Applea  have  of  late  come  in,  in  considerable  quant i- 
tiea— selling  with  duties  paid  (6d.  per  bush.)  at  f>om  12«. 
to  22a.  per  brl.  AH  depends  upon  the  packing.  A  brand 
known  to  open  well,  will  fetch  from  3  to  5  shillings  more 
than  a  new  brand.  Some  are  packed  in  sawdust,  some 
la  atimw.  Fuller  details  on  this  subject  in  future.  Salted 
iMef  has  sold  the  past  week,  American  mess,  from  1/. 
3t.  to  II.  18t.  per  brl.  Pork,  mess,  2/.  4«.  to  2/.  10. 
Xrfffd,  American,  sells  quick  at  U,  Ibi,  to  21.  Is. 

Imports  of  flour  past  week,  ftrom  America,  3,515  brls. 

You  may  expect  in  future  a  running  comment  on*the 
weekly  markets,  so  for  as  they  relate  to  American  pro- 
duce. Also  any  thing  that  may  come  in  my  way  of  in- 
terest to  an  American  farmer. 

I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  by  next  steamer  a  sketch 
oi  an  English  farm  house  and  out-buildings,  to  afford 
iome  presentment  to  the  eye  of  the  Mr  of  a  British  far- 
mer's home.  I  send  with  this  some  letters  of  Mr. 
Mechi,  and  drawings  of  his  buildings,  on  which  he  has 
expended  great  sums.  He  is  a  practical  man,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  matter  of  much  interest  in  the  letters. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  potatoe  crop 
kere,  as  well  as  with  us,  has  been  latterly  subject  to  dis- 
eaae,  called  the  "  dry  rot,"  attributable  by  many  to  the 
beating  of  potatoes  in  the  heap,  but  vulgarly,  and  I 
think  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  use  of  gtiaao. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D,  0»  MiTCBXtL* 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  HORSFORD— No.  L 


By  the  last  arrival  from  Havre,  we  received  the  Ibl- 
lowing  letter  from  our  friend  Prof.  Hoasroas,  whose 
departure  for  the  University  of  Giessen,  we  noticed  ia 
our  November  number.  Though  dated  at  London,  the 
letter  was  finished  at  Giessen,  wjiere  Mr.  H.  arrived  on 
the  25th  Nov. 

jLorAm,  Me.  13,  IMi  • 

Ma.  L.  Tdcksx — The  Packet  ShipSwitaerlandresdi. 
ed  the  Bill  of  Portland,  Wedneeday  evening,  the  6th  int 
after  an  unusually  long  eastward  passage  of  twenty  lereo 
days.  The  gale,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  venels 
in  the  British  Channel,  and  along  the  coast,  eame  upoa 
us,  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  previons;  but  having  abnn* 
daint  sea-room  and  a  staunch  ship,  it  was  the  ocessioo  on- 
ly of  a  fine  display  of  seamanship  among  the  offleen  and 
crew. 

The  passengers  were  landed  in  a  pilot  boat  at  Wey- 
mouth, one  of  the  favorite  watering  places  of  the  nobili- 
ty \  and  early  the  succeeding  morning  we  were  greeted 
with  English  scenery  and  English  life.  I  shallsttempt 
no  expression  of  the  feelings  with  which  I  looked  npos 
every  thing,  so  milike  what  I  had  been  accustomed  (o; 
for  I  should  fisil,  as  othere  have,  in  writing  what  I  hare 
read — to  give  a  just  idea  folly  appreciable  by  an  Ameri- 
can, and  besides,  at  the  best,  it  would  be  a  more  Snn 
thrice  told  tale.  Ever}'  thing  seems  eonstmeted  wiflithe 
motto  **  to  laat;"  every  thing  seems  so  old  anderti^iiifa- 
ed ;  and  every  body  seems  so  happy  and  contented,  that 
one  from  the  young,  enterprising,  progressing,  anxioos 
New  World,  feels  bewildered  in  the  contemplation  of 
objects  about  him. 

The  «  Bill*'  of  PorOand  ia  a  promootoiy  of  rock  jat- 
ting  two  or  three  miles,  I  ahould  jwtge,  into  the  channel. 
It  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  s  duelr. 
when  seen  from  some  distance  at  sea.  Weymonth  rests 
upon  the  outcrop  of  rocks  which  underlie  the  ebaJk  Im- 
sin;  and  the  inhabitants  have  taken  advantage  of  their  lo- 
cation to  erect  a  great  number  of  fine  blocks  of  bnildings 
overlooking  the  bay  and  harbor.  In  front  of  some  of  these 
edifices  are  garden  and  court-yani  walls  of  irregatarly 
shaped  sandstone  blocks,  to  which  a  very  fine  effect  is  im- 
parted by  laying  them  up  in  m  striped  mortar;  orpeihapi 
I  should  say  grooved  mortar.  After  looking  some  time 
at  the  stmctmre,  I  came  to  the  eonelusioo  that  m  the  cre- 
ation of  the  wall,  two  pots  of  mortar  were  employed,  one 
of  which  was  readily  decomposable,  or  sidTered  ready 
disintegration  from  atmospherie  exposure,  while  the  oth- 
er did  not.  Between  eaoh  two  layers  of  stone  there  were 
three  layers  of  mortar,  the  middle  one  of  them  being  of 
the  first  kind.  Upon  this  supposition  I  could  see,  how  to 
the  progress  of  a  few  months  after  the  erection  of  ths 
wall,  the  fine  grooved  effect  might  have  been  prodooed.^ 

From  Weymouth  we  proceeded  by  «  The  Magnet,'' sa 
English  coach,  over  the  undulations  of  thecbalkbssiato 
Salisbury,  five  and  forty  miles.  The  road  was  of  fiiat 
and  graded  with  such  care,  that  the  gallop  or  trot  of  the 
horses  was  uninterrupted  through  each  stage.  As  vs 
drove  from  Weymouth,  there  waa  nothing  in  Englisfa  ag- 
riculture or  husbandry  of  any  description  particularlf 
commending  itself  to  my  attention.  The  soil  upon  the 
chalk  was  so  shallow,  as  long  %ince  to  have  been  qoite 
exhausted.  Extensive  grass  plains,  mottled  here  and 
tliere  with  patches  of  furze,  and  flocks  of  South  Downs^ 
were  frequently  in  view. 

No  fences,  and  very  indifferent  hedges,  except  in  (he 
immediate  vicinity  of  villages,  were  seen,  separating 
larger  or  smaller  tracts  of  land.  Somewhere  on  oor  waf 
we  passed  the  county  line  of  Wilkshire,  altogether 
imique  in  character— a  ridge  of  earth  succeeded  by  a 
ditch.  The  height  of  the  ridge  must  originally  have  been 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  ' 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  ridge,  and  scattered  all  along  the 
road  from  Weymouth  to  Salisbury,  and  aboimding  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Stone  Henge,  are  circular  mounds 
and  amphitheatres  like  those  attributed  to  an  nnbnowa 
race,  before  the  Indians,  in  America.  I  learned  one  fact 
here,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  correspondence 
form,  may  serve  to  aid  antiquarian  investigations.  It  »r 
that  the  same  kiml  of  flint  an«>w-heads  or  airow-pomii^ 
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..^dike  in  form  mod  material,  are  found  in  these  mounds 
that  are  found  in  Western  New- York.  Nov  (here  have, 
at  yetf  no  chalk  beds  been  diacoTered  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  course,  no  flints.  Indeed, '  there  have  to 
my  knowletlg^e,  none  been  discovered  in  North  America. 
This  being  true^  and  the  arrow-points  beings  composed 
of  a  material  found  abundantly  in  £ng^Iand,  where,  also, 
similar  arrow-points  obviously  wrouj^ht  from  the  chalk 
cli&  near,  are  also  found,  it  furnishes  an  interesting  fact  for 
the  antiquarian,  one  that  without  much  effort  of  creduli- 
ty, would  induce  the  cor^eoture  that  these  two  systems  of 
mounds  and  two  suits  of  arrow-heads  had  a  common  ori- 

The  plowing  was  all  along  very  beautiful,  the  "  lands'' 
having  been  laid  out  with  such  mathematical  exactness, 
and  the  furrows  cut  of  such  uniform  width ;  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  coach,  however,  the  plows  seemed  less  skill - 
iiilly  oonsiructed  than  some  I  had  seen.  The  holding  of 
a  plow  was  shared  between  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  a  hol- 
der proper — while  the  driving  of  three  horses  or  one 
horse  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  was  entrusted  to  two  other  per- 
sons; in  some  instances  to  but  one.  Sowing  by  drills  had 
given  to  the  newiy  sprouting  grain,  the  finest  effect.  The 
crops  of  tumeps  were  tolerably  good  in  some  instances, 
bat  very  rarely  abundant.  I  was  told  in  view  of  this  fact, 
and  some  others  of  the  same  description,  that  our  tour  lay 
through  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of  English  agricul- 
tare.  This  I  fotmd  emphatically  true,  as  we  approached 
London,  where  the  surrounding  country  is  on  :he  Surrey 
sUe,  for  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  a  vast,  magnifi- 
cent garden. 

The  effects  of  landscape  gardening  were  illustrated  in 
two  or  three  instances  on  our  way,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Plats  of  larch  and  fir,  the  one  now  bril- 
liant yellow,  and  the  other  bright  green,  cover  a  hill  side 
here,  while  at  the  conclusion  of  a  lawn,  there  are  tall. 
Blender  oaks  of  uniform  height,  and  equal  intervals  be- 
tween, eneaseil  to  the  branches  with  ivy ;  and  here  again 
are  mounds  of  shrubbery  of  every  kind  of  branch  and  fo- 
liage, so  disposed  as  to  fill  the  eye,  when  viewed  from 
the  mansion  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  yonder,  while,  there 
again,  is  a  lone  evergreen  spreading  its  limbs  in  freedom 
on  every  side. 

Saiisbuiy  Plain,  is  a  series  of  broad  mounds  and  gently 
sloping  vales,  as  much  like  the  surface  of  country  be- 
tween Albany  and  Schenectady,  as  any  I  have  seen,  if 
those  sand  plains  were  freed  of  their  shrubbery.  It  is  a 
great  grass  field,  with  here  and  there  scanty  remains  of 
hedges.  It  appears  to  me  a  region,  the  soil  of  which  is 
no  longer  productive,  and  which  is  therefore  occupied 
only  by  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  Some  account  of 
fitaoe  Hange^  that  most  wonderful  Druidieal  relic,  and 
the  eonclusion  of  my  journey  to  London,  will  constitute 
the  introduction  to  my  next  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

£.  N.  HoasFomo. 


Foot  R?t.>-<?.  W.  S.  in  the  English  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette, directs  that  the  hoof  be  cut  away  sufllciently  at  the 
lower  part  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  matter  that  may  be 
confined,  and  that  the  diseased  part  be  touched,  by  means  of 
a  feather,  with  a  little  hydrocloric  acid,  which  may  be 
repeated  if  any  fungous  flesh  grows  on  the  part;  if  oth- 
erwise, the  sore  may  be  dressed  daily  with  a  i>owder 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  alum, 
fine  charcoal,  and  Armenian  bole.  The  sheep  must  be 
kept  in  a  clean  dry  place — dirt  and  moisture  are  prejudi- 
cial. 

To  8W1JETE27  Rakcid  Bottex. — A  foreigner,  says  an 
agricollurist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  has  snc- 
ceeded  in  removing  the  bad  smell  and  disagreeable  taste 
of  rancid  butter,  by  mixing  and  beating  with  it  chloride 
of  lime.  The  operation  is  said  to  consist  in  beating  the 
batter  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  into  which  is 
pat  2^  to  30  drops  of  chloride  to  2  pounds  of  butter.  Af- 
ter being  mixed  till  all  parts  are  in  contact  with  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  left  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  withdrawn  and 
washed  anew  in  fresh  water. 

0^  Putting  hot  water,  say  a  couple  of  gallons,  inio  a 
^bam,  and  shaking  it  about  a  while  before  using  it,  will, 
4t  IB  taidy  make  the  batter  <<oome^  in  a  short  that. 


VSRAIIN  IN  ANIMALS. 

FaoM  man,  down  to  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals^ 
such  as  bees,  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  almost  eveiy^ 
species  has  its  peculiar  parasite.  Each  kind  of  domestie 
animals,  including  poultry  of  all  sorts,  is  attacked  by  one 
or  more  species.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  lice  on  cat* 
tie  and  ticks  on  sheep,  **  don't  do  mveh  hurtf**  and  from 
the  myriads  of  those  insects  which  are  permitted  to  live» 
we  might  suppose  some  such  idea  was  quite  common. 
How  many  lice  or  ticks  it  takes  to  consume  an  ounce  of 
blood  in  a  given  time,  we  don't  know  that  any  body  has 
ever  ascertained ;  but  that  they  do  actually  support  them- 
selves from  the  bodies  of  tlie  animals  to  which  they  ai« 
attached,  is  certain.  Their  beaks  or  suckers  are  almost 
always  inserted  in  the  skin,  and  their  bodies  are  filled 
nearly  to  bursting  with  animal  juices.  By  their  attacks^ 
the  vermin  keep  the  animals  in  a  state  of  constant  fret- 
fulness  and  irritation;  the  consequence  of  all  which,  is» 
the  stock  become  poor  and  weak.  In  endeavoring  to 
relieve  themselves,  by  biting  and  rubbing,  from  the  in* 
tolerable  itching  which  ticks  occasion,  we  have  frequent- 
ly known  sheep  to  pull  out  and  and  lose  nearly  all  their 
wool,  and  lice  induce  cattle  to  rub  off  much  of  their 
hair.  Exposed  to  storms  and  inclement  weather,  in  this 
naked  and  feeble  condition,  both  cattle  and  sheep  often 
contract  diseases  which  carry  them  off^tbe  owner,  per- 
haps, satisfying  himself  by  attributing  the  loss  to  bad 
tvek. 

The  application  of  various  substances  will  kill  vermin. 
Tobacco -water,  strong  soap-suds,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
oil,  or  any  kind  of  grease,  will  kill  them  if  brought  ia 
contact  with  their  bodies.  Preparations  of  mercury, 
(such  as  unguentum.)  by  affecting  the  blood  and  being 
thus  carried  through  alt  parts  of  the  system,  are  more 
effective;  but  their  use  is  not  unattended  with  danger. 
Salivation  is  sometimes  produced,  and  if  the  animal  while 
under  its  operation  is  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  its  death 
is  frequently  the  consequence.  Sulphur  also  operates 
through  the  blood,  and  is  a  useful  and  perhai^s  harmless 
application.  Strong  decoctions  of  tobacco  are  sometimes 
injurious  by  making  the  animals  sick  and  weak  for  a  time. 

In  the  winter  season,  when  the  animals  are  clothed 
with  a  full  coat  of  hair  or  wool,  the  entire  liestruction  of 
vermin  is  attended  with  some  difiiculty.  If  cattle  are 
kept  under  cover,  or  are /viiy  prof scfed  in  bad  weather, 
we  see  no  objections  to  a  moderate  use  of  unguentum. 
We  have  often  used  it  under  such  circumstances,  with 
perfect  safety.  For  stock  that  are  kept  out  of  doors,  or 
are  much  exposed,  we  should  prefer  whale  oil  mixed 
with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

The  best  mode  of  killing  sheep  ticks,  when  the  wool 
is  long,  is  by  fumugation  with  tobacco.  TSke  a  cannis- 
ter,  of  copper  or  sheet  iron,  made  at  one  end  to  fit  the 
nose  of  a  bellows,  and  having  at  the  other  end  a  small 
pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Fill  the  cannister 
with  tobacco,  put  in  a  coal  of  fire,  and  fasten  the  cannis- 
ter to  the  bellows-pipe,  around  which  there  should  l>e 
wrapped  some  damp  tow,  to  make  it  fit  tight,  and  com- 
mence operations.  It  takes  two  men,  or  a  man  and  a 
boy,  to  work  to  good  advantage — one  to  hold  the  sheep 
and  open  the  wool,  and  the  other  to  blow  in  the  smoke 
with  the  bellows.  The  wool  should  be  opened  in  lineg 
or  furrows  around  the  body  from  six  to  eight  inches 
apart.  At  the  wool  is  opened  the  pipe  of  the  cannister 
should  be  applied  close  to  the  skin,  tlie  wool  immediate- 
ly closed  around,  and  slightly  compressed  at  the  surface 
with  the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  a  puff  given  with 
the  bellows.  This  will  keep  the  smoke  close  to  the  ani- 
mal's body.  The  work  may  be  done  very  expeditiously, 
and  nearly  every  tick  will  be  killed. 

This  is  the  best  course  when  sheep  get  over- run  with 
ticks  in  the  winter  season  ;  but  if  the  tom^s  are  properly 
attended  to,  after  the  sheep  are  sheared,  no  necessity  for 
smoking  will  ever  occur.  Three  or  four  days  after  shear- 
ing, tlie  ticks  being  deprived  of  protection  on  the  sheep^ 
resort  to  the  lambs,  whose  wool  is  then  generally  started 
enough  to  give  the  vermin  sufllcient  covering.  If,  at 
this  time,  the  Ismbs  are  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco^ 
the  ticks  may  be  exterminated  at  onoe.  The  decootioo 
need  not  be  so  strong  as  lo  hiut  the  Umbt. 
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Improved  short  horned  duriiam  heifer  esterville— (Kb-  i6-) 

EirnviLLX,  the  properly  of  E-  P.  Prentice  of  MounI  Hrpr,  received  the  flrct  priie  forlwo  rnr  Old  b^lM  It 
the  CUUe  Show  of  (he  N.  Y.  Blale  Ag.  Society  >(  FoueIi he rpsit,  1S44.  She  VM  tireil  in  EDglaw)  bT  ^  D'»l 
O'CosBell,  (3557J— Oun,  E«lerrill«.  by  Sir  Air^eU,  (6469)- g-d.  Amelhyil,  by  Prince  of  Norlhnmlteriud,  (IKS) 
—g.  g.  J.  Amuoa,  by  Cruiader,  (934)— g.  j.  g.  it.  Amoxon,  by  SulUu,  (1485)— R.  g.  g.  g.  d.  BelOM,  1^  Mm 
(411)— g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  a.  Rolla,  by  North  Siv,  (i^)  omi  brother  to  Cornel,  (old  for  £1,000.  Sir  AIM  n^  ia 
1S40,  Mid  to  the  King  or  the  French. 


:  CHOICE   APPLES. 

itateripHan  if  t>it  ••  NOHIitrn  Spy"  AppU,  and  aftv  atlur 
cMet  veritiUt  from   Wttltn  Nne-York.     By  Bll- 

No.  1.  NoaTHKRN  Sfy. — Thii  IVuit  it  Abovt  the  me- , 
diatn  tile,  fair  ipecimentmouuring  over  3J  inchei  in  Ji-I 
imaler.  Farm  tomewbat  conical,  regular  and  ilightlyi 
ribbed.  Stalk  of  medium  Ibiclmcn,  }  of  in  inch  long,  i 
iuerted  In  ■  large,  deep  anil  regular  cavity.  Celgi  ge- 1 
Barally  about  half  eloied,  deeply  let   in  a  large  regi ' 


ntble  for  limilai]  nrehudi  md  fruit  gvdeu;  and  il  ea- 
not  be  loo  highly  recomRwnded  lo  penooi  embuting  li 
the  CDlIiire  of  fruil  for  diilant  or  foreign  maABtii  Koa 
]0  or  12  barrel!  have  been  brongbl  inio  our  nukM  0* 
pall  fall,  aoi)  were  promptly  aold  at  $2.25  per  buni, 
white  ordinary  kinda  were  *el ling  for  fl.  InUHqiriBf 
tbeyull  readily  ford. 50  per  boihel,  even  ia  our  abia- 
.IidC  market. 

The  hiitory  of  thii  fruit,  a>  far  ai  kaom,  ialhii:  n* 
orchard  In  which  Ifae  original  tree  Mood,  (il  it  now  And) 
— ,~v  .™m.  ^.,.  w.u....,  ....»..)  .<;.  .u.  ...K"  fcguiari  the  properly  of  Ihe  lafe  Olirer  Ch»piB  of  BkJomlleli,  « 
buin,  ,SWn»nioolh,  ihiningamllhin,  ofa  dark  red  co-pl»n"'l.  »'  we  are  inFormed,  when  (he  coonOy  wu  Hi* 
lor  with  crimson  itreaki,  dotleii  with  pale  yellow  on  the  seliLed,  orer  40  year,  ago;  the  trcei  were  all  ttH-Bp, 
mnaj  till*— pale  green,  changing  to  a  rich  yellow  when '  »nd  when  they  came  inlo  a  bearing  tiale,  lbo«  thai  were 
ripe,  in  Ibe  thade— Ihote  that  are  fully  expoicd  to  the  bail  were  grafted  i  IhoH!  eoniidered  good  wen  Hn  " 
nm  with  a  good  aipecl,  are  coroplelely  covered  wiih  a  .Ibeir  natural  Hale.  Thit  variety  vrat  of  the  lalUr  iM- 
beantiful  deep  pink,  with  purple  streaks  and  niinnle  y«i.  Some  14  year*  ago,  a  person  came  into  ihe  neighborbDM 
lowish  tpeckt.  Flesh  yellowiih  while,  breaking  anrll  "bo  practicwl  grafting  in  the  ipring,  arottnd  'b'^"' 
tender,  very  juicy  and  fine  flavored,  with  Ju»t  enough'Iry'  He,  In  the  course  of  bit  reiMrchei,  ditcoterea  uit 
acidity  loiQitalmoitiny  latls.  It  postetset  a  strong  and'lsood  qualiliea  of  Ibis  frail,  awl  gave  il  (he  name  il  no* 
agreeable  perfume,  quite  peculiar  lo  U;  by  placing  your'  bears;  pei^eiving  that  lh«  old  tree  was  in  a  dM»yi»I 
head  over  an  open  barrel  of  (he  fruil,  j-ou  can  al  once ''condition,  he  dug  up  a  number  o f  aurkert  (hat  had frawn 
distinguiih  them,  in  (he  dork,  from  any  other.  It  it  ri(!l"P  ■wund  il,  and  told  them  to  a  few  perwus  in  the  1"- 
tor  mo  from  December  till  June.  We  tent  a  few  of  ii""!'-  O"*  '""'  "'•o  raises  fruil  for  inarkel,  purchuHl 
them  to  the  Masiacbuieds  Horllcullural  Society  on  |he'|some  of  Ihem,  and  (hey  bore  for  lheflr^(  (ime,tbr«eynr< 
23d  of  May  lari  as  sound  and  at  perfect  in  beiuly  and  fla.  i  'f'  »  quanlity  of  magnificent  apples,  which  he  carrJrf 
ToraB  il  was  pomiblo  for  the.-n  to  be;  In  this  retpecl,  "l"  m«rl'e(,  and  thus  the  fruit  was  iolroiluced  (o  DDU". 
they  fully  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  apple  we  know  of.  ^^'^  bave  taken  particular  pains  lo  examine  penomllyi 
The  Iree  it  of  rapid,  upright  and  beautiful  growth  and  all  the  particulars,  and  wo  are  fully  iitisfled  of  id  beiBf* 
a((ain.  a  large  tijo.  The  young  wood  is  of  a  reddl.h  seedling  varie(y.  We  have  notice.1  tnokert  g™«i|>I  "P 
brown  color,  quite  glossy,  and  covered  with  whitish  around  the  young  trees  we  have  alluded  to,  tod  Uie  tp- 
doti.  Young  trees  bear  immense  crops,  and  moderate  pearance  of  (he  wood,  in  every  poin(,  is  identical  wiUi 
ones,  alternately;  as  they  advance  in  age,  Ibey  become    the  tree. 

more  regular.  l]     go.  2.  Norton's  Melon  APPLC.-Thit  it  an  applt 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  and  ao  are  all  who  are  familiar  'entirely  now  (o  us;  and  which,  we  strongly  BHP«t,  its 
with  the  fruit,  that  i(  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinile'l'' naliv*]"  we  found  it  in  the  tame  neighborhood  wiitn 
■we  poateu,  either  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  Its  supe-!  the  "Spy"  originated.  We  have  been  informed  Ibtt  U 
tier  qualittet  at  a  (able  fruit,  together  wi(h  the  greall  haa  been  cultivated  In  thai  vicinity  for  a  greal  ooiab* 
len(th  of  uma  that  ilia  in  uie,  render  il  pMuliarly  desi-llof  yean,  bul  we  could  iMttne*  out  iborigintaUtbclon- 
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)y.  It  is  a  great  bearer^  and  is  esteemed  in  Bloomfield, 
one  of  th«  best  table  apples  they  have  for  &1I  and  winter 
use;  to  our  taste  it  is  a  first  rate  fruit,  and  eminently 
worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  called  the  "  Me- 
lon Apple,"  from  its  excessive  juiciness;  we  have  added 
<'  Norton's*'  to  designate  it  more  particularly,  having  re- 
ceived it  from  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  It  is  about 
neiliam  size.  Form  inclining  to  conical,  slightly 
ribbed.  Stem  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  in  a  pretty  deep  hollow.  Calyx  usually  closed 
and  set  in  a  smooth  regular  basin  of  considerable  depth. 
Skin  smooth  and  glossy,  and  exceedingly  thin,  of  a  light 
red  color,  with  stripes  and  blotches  of  crimson  next  the 
sun,  and  of  a  pale  delicate  flesh  color,  in  the  shade. 
Flesh  white  as  snow,  tender,  breaking,  fine  flavored  and 
sprightly ;  juice  very  abundant,  as  much  so  as  in  a  luscious 
peach.     In  use  from  November  to  April. 

No.  3.  Detroit  Atflz^  (Black  Apple,) — This  fruit  is 
partially  known  and  cultivated  in  several  sections  of  the 
coontiy ;  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  a  description 
of  it  particolarly,  or  any  account  of  its  origin.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  introduce<l  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Detroit  by  the  French,  and  thence  distributed  to 
other  places.  We  have  had  many  inquiries  made  recent- 
ly,  respecting  it,  and  are  therfore  induced  to  give  the 
following  description  from  samples  now  before  us,  grown 
here. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  three  to  three  and  a 
half  incbes  in  diameter.  Farm  round,  very  regular  and 
flattened.  StaOc  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  in  a  deep 
eavity.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  hollow  of  moderate 
depth,  and  considerably  wrinkled.  Skin  rather  thick, 
smooth  and  shining,  of  bright  scarlet,  changing  to  dark 
purple,  marbleil  and  dotted  with  yellow  in  the  sun — dull 
red,  with  an  occasional  blotch  of  gjeon  in  the  shade.. 
FUsh  white,  crisp,  very  juicy,  agreeable  flavor  and  per- 
fume; those  that  are  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
are  tinged  inside  with  red  almost  to  the  core.  This  ap- 
ple is  highly  prized  with  us.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  very 
scarce,  sad  s^om  seen  in  market.'  But  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  will  soon  be  widely  disseminated  as  it  de- 
serres  to  be.  tf  t  is  in  use  from  Nov.  till  March.  There 
is  an  apple  cultivated  in  this  vicinity  called  the  <<  Jersey 
Blue,"  very  much  resembling  the  «  Detroit;"  and  we  re- 
collect having  seen  one  quite  similar,  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Downing  in  1842,  at  Albany,  called  **  Grand  Sa- 
chem." 

No.  4.  Bjlush  Apple. — This  apple  we  recently  found 
in  Ontario  county,  where  it  is  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. We  can  say  nothing  with  regard  to  its  origin. 
It  is  not  known  by  any  one  we  have  seen,  how  it  came 
inio  the  neighborhood;  at  any  rate,  it  is  but  very  little 
known  or  cultivated,  and  is^  certainly  of  superior  excel- 
lence. It  is  of  large  size,  and  when  fiilly  ripe,  resem- 
blini^  considerably  in  form  and  appearance,  the  «  Sweet 
Bouf^h."  Stem  very  thick,  fleshy  and  short,  set  in  a 
sosaewhat  irregular  cavity  of  moderate  depth.  Calyx 
quite  open,  in  a  smooth  regular  basin  of  considerable 
depth.  Skin  smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  beautiful  blush  in 
the  sonny  side ;  green,  changing  to  yellow,  when  ripe  in 
the  shade.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  breaking,  jni^ 
ey  and  pleasantly  acid.  Fit  for  use  trom  October  till 
liareh. 

Ko.  5.  Wax  Apple. — This  apple  is  cultivated  by  Judge 
Strong  of  Rochester.  He  does  not  know  where  it  came 
from;  and  his  family,  who  prize  it  very  highly  as  a  des- 
sert ftuit,  on  account  of  its  flne  keeping  qualities  and 
beauty,  have  given  it  the  name  of  «  Wax  Apple,"  from 
its  clear,  delicate,  waxlike  appearance.  Size  medium. 
Form  oblong.  StcUk  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
iong,  inserted  in  a  minute  hollow^  nearly  even  with  the 
snrCice  of  the  fruit.  Calyx  closed,  quite  prominent,  even 
with  the  surface. '  Skin  smooth  and  glossy,  bright  red, 
with  small  yellow  dots,  on  the  sunny  side;  parting  ab- 
ruptly from  a  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  similar  to 
the  Lady  Apple.  Flesh  white.  Juicy,  and  of  agreeable 
flavor:  keeps  till  June;  retains  its  beauty  and  flavor  ad- 
mirably. 

King  Apple. ->One  of  your  correspondents  inquires 
where  grafts  of  this  spple  can  be  obtained ;  we  would 
Slate  for  his  information,  that  they  can  be  had  in  Roches- 


ter; we  have  a  large  number  of  the  trees  in  our  nursery^ 
propagated  from  fine  bearing  trees  of  Wm.  Pitkin,  Esq., 
who  cultivates  this  fruit  extensively.  He  thinks  it  unsur- 
passed. He  sent  all  his  crop  of  the  past  year  to  New- 
York  city,  we  believe.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  **  New 
Genesee  Farmer,"  vol.  3,  page  57.  « Fruit  large  or 
middle  sized,  roundish  or  conical,  inclining  to  flat.  Eye- 
small,  closed  in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  set  rather  deep,  in  a  wide  cavity.  Skin  a  light  yel- 
low on  tlic  shaded  side,  streaked  or  blotched  with  red 
next  the  sun,  and  where  much  exposed,  passing  into  a 
full  red,  sparsely  marked  with  brown  dots  near  the  stalk, 
but  more  thickly  dotted  near  the  eye.  Fleih  whitish 
yellow,  sub-acid,  but  more  sweet  than  tart;  of  a  fine  fla- 
vor." 
Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nursery,  Rochester^  Dec.  1844. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING  EWES  AND  LAMBS. 


Mr.  Tucker — ^Your  private  request  that  I  should  give 
you  my  experience  in  the  management  of  breeding  ewes, 
has  been  some  time  delayed.  A  full  account  would  re- 
quire too  long  a  chapter  for  your  paper.  The  accompa- 
nying notes  are  hastily  and  briefly  given. 

The  nature  and  combinations  of  the  various  points  and 
parts  of  the  ram,  should  of  course  be  well  considered^ 
and  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  breeder,  in  order  that 
he  may  always  rear  and  preserve  those  animals  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  build 
and  constitution,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  fleece. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  and  retain  all  of  the  following 
qualities  in  one  ram,  or  a  stock  of  sheep,  viz :  Round 
build,  wide  chest,  large  belly,  round  and  full  behind, 
wide  (ail  near  the  body,  large  .but  short  legs,  long  body, 
short  back,  large  but  short  neck ;  wool  flne,  very  thick, 
and  very  long  and  oily  ^  wool  thick  on  the  belly;  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  legs  mostly  covered,  and  run  quite  even 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  ham,  free  from  jarr  or  long 
coarse  hairs,  of  good  length  and  thickness  on  the  outer 
|)art  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  down  to  the  knees  and  gam- 
brel  joints;  short  head,  but  wide  between  the  eyes, 
which  should  be  full  and  bright.  In  my  judgment,  a 
stock  getter  of  this  description  is  worth  his  weight  in  sil- 
ver to  any  breeder  that  keeps  one  hundred  ewes. 

There  is  a  great  diflerence  in  the  disposition  of  the 
merino  race.  Some  of  them  are  naturally  more  tame  and 
docile  than  others.  It  is  quite  important  to  obtain  a 
stock  getter  of  a  gentle  and  quiet  disposition.  An  impro- 
ved disposition  indicates  an  aptitude  to  convert  their  food 
into  flesh  or  fat.  A  good  disposition  is  very  meritorious 
in  the  breeding  of  ewes  as  well  as  wethers;  those  most 
gentle  are  in  the  best  state  at  lambing  time.  There  are 
several  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  form  or  con- 
tribute to  this  goodness  of  disposition  in  these  animals. 
They  must  be  well  bred,  or  come  from  such  as  have  good 
properties;  breeding  in-and-in,  or  in  the  same  line, 
greatly  contributes  to  form  disposition.  Ewes  should  be 
carefully  selected  before  put  to  breeding.  Choose  such 
as  are  the  most  perfect,  and  that  possess  in  the  highest 
degVee  those  proi>erties  or  qualities  which  are  wanted. 
If  the  ewes  produce  wool  of  a  short  staple,  breed  from  a 
buck  of  a  different  character.  A  judicious  selection  as 
regards  build,  should  also  be  attended  to  at  the  time  they 
are  turned  to  the  ram,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before. 

Ewes  of  good  age,  and  the  best  milkers,  should  be  se- 
lected first  for  the  ram,  leaving  the  younger  ones  to  be 
placed  with  him  about  ten  days  later.  Sixty  ewes  are 
enough  for  a  young  ram,  and  150  to  200  may  be  put  to 
an  older  one.  It  is  best  to  throw  out  the  ewes  as  fast  as 
they  are  tupped.  The  ram  should  be  grained  some  time 
previous  and  during  service.  Early  lambing  is  mostly 
advantageous  where  the  circumstances  of  the  farm  will  ad- 
mit of  it.  In  Vermont,  the  month  of  May  is  considered 
the  best  month  for  the  lambs  to  drop.  Ewes  should  have 
the  wool  well  clipped  away  from  the  udders  previous  to 
the  dropping  of  the  lambs,  and  they  will  rear  their  lambs 
better  to  shear  them  as  early  in  June  as  practicable,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  It  has  a  tendency  to  dry  up  the 
milk,  carrying  their  fleeces  into  (he  hot  days.  Ewes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  range  in  long  pastures  while  the 
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lambs  are  youngs;  Torty  at  this  season  is  as  many  as  should 
be  kept  together,  and  if  the  flock  is  less,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  various  reasons.  Ewes  should  be  examined  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  and  see  that  the  lambs  just  dropped, 
are  capable  of  sucking,  which  is  commonly  readily  de- 
cided by  the  distention  of  the  belly.  When  the  lamb 
becomes  chilled,  it  may  be  resuscitated  by  placing  it  in 
warm  water,  and  next,  rub  it  with  cloths  till  dry;  give 
him  no  milk  until  he  calls  for  it,  and  then  he  may  have 
all  that  nature  requires  without  injury;  milk  from  a  far- 
row cow  is  not  suitable  to  feed  young  lambs.  Ewes  may 
give  too  little  milk,  especially  when  they  drop  (heir 
lambs  early  in  the  spring.  In  such  cases,  it  well  pays  to 
aid  the  lambs  by  milk  fed  from  a  bottle  a  few  days.  Their 
milk  may  be  greatly  increased  by  feeding  them  turneps, 
potatoes  or  similar  green  food.  Given  to  those  that  drop 
their  lambs  early,  (he  growth  of  the  lambu  is  greatly  pro- 
moted, which  is  of  much  future  importance,  for  when 
they  are  stunted  at  this  early  period  of  their  existence, 
they  never  turn  out  so  well  afterward.  With  the  root 
crops  may  bo  fed  prenerved  after-grass  or  rowen;  oats, 
corn  or  oil  meal  may  b€  made  use  of  for  the  winter  food 
of  breeding  ewes.  Red  and  white  clover  are  of  much 
consequence  as  spring  food  for  breeding  ewes;  no  sort 
of  pinching  sheep  stock  answers  any  good  purpose;  food 
in  abundance  should  always  be  provided,  and  good  water 
should  constantly  be  at  hand.  Those  ewes  that  first  take 
the  lam,  it  is  profitable  to  mark  oti^  that  thoy  may  be 
early  selected  and  extra  care  taken  with  the  early  lambs. 

Merino  ewes  in  good  order  are  apt  to  give  a  plenty  of 
milk,  and  will  lake  care  of  their  lambs.  In  case  she  does 
not  own  her  lambs,  shut  her  into  a  small  pen,  and  make  her 
etand  to  suckle  the  lamb  a  few  times,  which  will  gen- 
erally bring  her  to  natural  atfcclion.  Some  recommend 
tying  up  the  ewe  and  let  a  dog  bark  at  them,  which 
frightens  them  into 'obedience  and  aflection  for  their  oflf- 
•pring. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  ewes  with  an  abundance  of 
milk  lose  their  lambs.  It  may  be  protitable  to  provide 
her  with  another  that  does  not  fare  as  well;  to  effect  (his, 
place  the  skin  from  the  dead  lamb  over  the  body  of  the 
live  one,  and  the  unfortunate  mother  will  own  it.  The 
skin  need  not  remain  on  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

As  soon  as  a  lamb  becomes  smart,  his  (ail  should  be 
taken  off;  the  best  way  is  to  turn  the  animal  on  his  back 
and  hold  his  hind  legs.  The  operator  takes  hold  of  (he 
(ail  with  the  left  hand,  but  is  cautious  not  to  pull  it. 
Then  place  the  knife  across  the  tail  about  one  Inch  from 
(he  body,  nenr  the  intersection  of  the  two  cords  with  the 
tail;  then  with  the  edge  of  (he  knife,  shove  up  the  skin 
about  one-third  of  an  inch;  when  (he  edge  strikes  be- 
tween the  joint,  immediately  cut  it  off.  By  this  process, 
the  skin  will  project  beyond  the  bone,  and  of  course  heal 
much  sooner.  By  cutting  off  the  tail  as  the  lamb  stands 
on  his  feet,  the  wool  prevents  the  cutting  readily,  and  by 
pulling  the  tail  as  is  usual,  it  leaves  the  bone  to  project 
beyond  the  skin,  and  thus  prevents  the  healing  some  days. 
The  ewe  lambs  should  be  cut  shorter  than  Uie  wethers. 

In  respect  to  the  business  of  casti'ating  or  gelding  the 
lambs,  it  should  be  performed  early,  as  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  too  much  Inflammation  taking  place.  The  pqpch 
liiould  be  taken  off  pretty  close  to  the  body,  and  when 
the  operation  is  attended  to  early,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
application  to  the  wound. 

The  lambs  should  be  immersed  in  a  decoction  of  tobac  • 
CO  water,  say  five  pounds  of  {^ood  tobacco  steeped  in  a 
■ufilcient  quantity  to  dip  one  hundred.  This  should  be 
attended  to  about  one  week  after  the  ewes  are  clipped,  to 
destroy  all  the  ticks  which  have  by  this  time  found  shel- 
ter in  the  lamb's  fleece. 

Three  months  and  a  half  or  four  months  is  as  lon^  as  h 
profitable  for  the  lamb  to  drawmilk  from  the  ewe.  Turn 
them  Into  fresh  and  sweet  feed  reserved  for  (he  purpose, 
either  pasture  or  meadow,  at  a  distance  from  the  cwcs. 
out  of  hearing;  if  possible,  there  should  be  no  water  in 
the  lot,  as  they  may  over  satiafe  and  injure  themselres. 
In  order  that  (he  young  stock  suffer  no  check,  (hey  should 
bave  good  feed  and  a  plenty  of  it.  The  milk  should  be 
drawn  from  the  ewes  within  four  or  five  days  after  wean- 
ing, to  prevent  any  bad  consequence  by  the  udder  swell- 
ing 


The  best  way  (o  get  a  smart  and  even  lot  of  lambs  is  to 
put  out  (he  buck  only  i%  t/u  day  time  with  (be  ewes.  I 
sometimes  put  out  the  bucks  two  or  three  hours  each  day 
with  the  flock,  stabling  them  the  remainiog  part  of  tbs 
lime. 

The  method  of  turning  a  number  of  rams  into  oas 
flock  is  highly  exceptionable,  as  tending  to  prevent  the 
main  object  and  Injure  both  sexes. 

Sheep  are  very  sympathetic  animals,  and  have  monto 
do  in  making  their  progeny  than  any  other  species. 
Therefore  to  insure  the  lamb  to  be  struck  off  after  the 
fashion  of  (he  sire,  he -should  be  placed  with  them  in  (he 
day  time  only. 

By  placing  ewes  in  full  vigor  with  rams  deficient  in 
constitution,  you  will  produce  more  females  than  m&Iei. 
To  effect  the  contrary,  let  your  rams  be  of  full  s^e,  and 
robust,  placed  with  old  or  young  ewes  (hat  are  not  in  foU 
maturity,  and  bucks  will  be  multiplied  more  than  ewei. 

Merino  ewes  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed  antil  (be 
third  year.  Their  time  of  gestation  is  about  five  months, 
and  are  able  to  produce  three  births  within  (wo  yean. 
Those  that  are  backward  in  taking  the  ram,  the  beat 
means  to  be  employed,  are  those  of  good  stimulating 
keep. 

Covered  sheep  folds  are  often  of  very  great  advantage 
in  securing  and  protecting  both  ewes  and  their  Iambs. 
Lambs  should  by  no  means  be  winter  stocked  with  the 
ewes;  being  weaker,  they  cannot  have  an  equal  chance 
at  tlie  food. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  injury  of  the  sbeep  fyj 
which  is  more  troublesome  to  breeding  ewes,  msny 
breeders  in  this  vicinity,  make  use  of  Scotch  snolf, 
thrown  up  the  nose  by  a  common  syringe;  a  pomid  of 
snuff  is  mixed  with  eight  quarts  of  water;  one-half  gill 
is  sufficient  for  each  nostril.  It  requires  two  hands  to  op- 
erate expeditiously.  The  head  of  (he  sheep  partly  enters 
a  frame  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  secured  fait  to 
receive  the  injection.  The  time  selected  for  this  open- 
tion,  is  the  fall  season.  Those  sheep  that  are  affected 
with  (he  grub  in  the  head,  occasioned  by  this  fly,  may  be 
sought  out  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  They 
exhibit  a  general  stupidity  and  dullness;  stand  rather 
drooping.  The  viscid  matter  that  flows  from  the  nose 
is  sometimes  of  a  bloody  color.  Good  keeping  during 
the  summer  months  is  the  greatest  preventive  for  thii 
and  most  diseases  that  (rouble  tlie  sheep  f^ily* 

Respectfully  yours,        8.  W.  Jewstt. 

Wifbridg*,  FIT.,  Dee.  7,  1844. 


ROT  IN  THE  POTATOE. 


I  read  in  your  December  number,  page  371,  with 
much  interest,  the  letter  of  Prof.  Jackson  on  the  disesss 
in  the  potatoe.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  all  (he 
facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  should  be  correcUy  ststcd; 
I  therefore  trouble  you  with  this  note,  to  correct  one  er- 
ror in  the  Professor's  letter.  He  says— "No  ball*  sis 
formed  on  any  of  the  diseased  planta."  This  is  undooht- 
edly  true  of  those  that  ho  ezaminedj  but  on  my  plsnti 
many  tper«  formed. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  disease  is  attributable  (o  tbeho* 
ney  dew  exclusively,  because  we  have  those  dews  very 
frequently,  bu(  they  have  never  affected  potatoe  vinesbe- 
fore.  Perhaps  some  disease  existing  in  (he  growing po> 
tatoes  prediapoted  them  to  be  affected  by  the  honey  dew. 

There  are  two  fiacts  which  I  observed  in  my  fiel<)» 
which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  in  your  paper.  T^^  ^^ 
is,  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  tubers  nearest  to 
(he  surface;  (hose  lying  deep  were  unaffecle<l.  The  se- 
cond is,  tliat  the  rotten  potatoes  were  fiUl  of  long  white 
worms.  I  saw  nothing  which  looked  like  fuogit  wiln 
the  naked  eye,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  examine  then 
with  a  microscope.     The  odor  was  intolerably  fcetid. 

N.  N.  D. 


Land  being  capable  of  greater  cultivation,  and  gresl 
-luantities  lying  entirely  uncultivated,  the  idea  of  abun- 
Jancy  of  labor  is  erroneous. 

The  most  profitable  fiumingi*  the  highest  and  Ml 
farming. 
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FOOD  OP  PLAKTS— SALT  FOR  POTATOES. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY, 

OATt. 

KYE. 

PEAS.. 

'   POTATOES. 

25  bu.  per  acre. 

40  bu.  per  acre. 

70  bu.  per.  acre. 

25  bu.  per  acre. 

32  bu.  per  acre. 

332  bu.  per  aera* 
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Potash, 

3.9 

5.6 

4.5 

10.1 

3.7 

32.7 

36.4 

8.0 

J:o^4.3 

16.2 

12.2 

28.4 

80.5,327.3  407.8 

8oda, 

3.5 

0.9 

4.4 

5.8 

1.1 

6.9 

3.3 

3.3 

14.7 

14.7 

46.6i    0.3 

46.9 

Lime, 

1.5 

7.2 

8.7 

2.1 

12.9 

15.C 

2.5 

5.7 

8.2 

1.8 

7.3    9.1 

1.2 

163.2164.4 

6.6,517.0 

523.6 

M«|pnc<ia, . . . 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

3.6 

1.8 

5.4 

1.7 

0.8 

2.5 

0.7 

0.5,   1.21  2.7 

20.2   22.9 

6.5 

70.0 

76.6 

Alumina,  ... 

0.4 

2.7 

3.J 

^.5 

3.4 

3.9 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

1  0    2  J  ^'"^ 

3.6 

4.0 

1.0 

0.2 

1.2 

Ox.  of  iron,. 

0.3 

0,3 

1.0 

1.0 

o.a 

l.U    z,v 

0.2 

l.J^ 

1.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.4 

Oz.  manga.. 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.51 

0.5 

0.5 

BiUeia, 

6.0 

86.0 

92.C 

23.6 

90.0 

113.6 

50.0 

172.0 

222.0 

2.5192.0  94.51  8.2 

60.0 

68.^ 

1.7 

196.0 

197.7 

Solpk.  acid,. 

0.8 

1.0 

1.8 

1.2 

2.8 

4.C 

0.9 

3.0 

3.9 

0.4 

7.0,  7.41  1.0 

20.2 

21.2 

10.8 

16.8 

27.6 

Phot.  acid,.. 

0.6 

5.0 

5.€ 

4.2 

3.7 

7.S 

1.5 

0.5 

2.0 

0.7 

2.0    2.71  3.8 

14.2 

18.0 

8.0 

78.3 

86.3 

Chlorine,  ... 

0.2| 

0.9 

1.1 

0.4 

1.5 

1.^ 

0.2^ 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7   0.8 

1  0.8 

0.3 

1.1 

3.2 

2.0 

5.2 

L.  TvcKER,  Esq. — Above  is  a  table,  by  which  you 
aay  at  a  glance,  ascertain  what  materials  are  requisite 
far  the  production  of  such  crops  as  are  generally  cuUira- 
ted  in  this  region  of  country.  It  is  condensed  mostly 
fhm  *<Prof.  Johnston^s  Agricultural  Lectures.*'  His 
Analysis  gives  the  contents  in  a  hundred  or  thousand 
parts;  bot  in  order  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  refer- 
SBoe,  I  have  collected  the  facts  into  one  table,  and  adapt- 
ed Ihem,  according  (o  his  esli mates,  (o  a  single  acre, 
ghrtng  the  amount  of  each  requisite  material  in  pounds 
sad  its  decimal  parts. 

It  will  b«  seen  by  the  above  that  tlie  grain  crops  re- 
quire bat  a  small  quantity  of  material  for  perfecting  them, 
beside  the  vegetable  matter  with  which  the  soil  should 
sboond,  which  Is  doubtless  the  only  permanent  soarce 
from  whence  plants  derive  their  carbon— ^the  most,  in- 
deed the  whole  of  this  material  may  be  found  in  four 
sabsfanees,  very  common,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
(MM,  namely :  ashes,  salt,  lime  and  plaster. 

I  will  mention  one  experiment  with  salt,  which  it  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above,  is  very  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  potatoe.  Three  years  ago  I  had  a  field  in 
excellent  heart,  planted  with  potatoes,  which  gave  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  averaging  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
The  next  year  it  happened  that  it  became  necessary  to 
plsni  the  same  field  again  with  potatoes;  but  I  feared  lest 
the  worms  should  destroy  the  crop,  as  tliey  appeared  quite 
wsseitwis  at  the  first  digging;  but  I  proposed  to  remedy 
this  by  sowing  salt,  which  I  did  about  a  fortnight  before 
planting,  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  per  acre.  The  salt  I 
supposed  would  kill  the  worms,  nor  did  I  calculate  upon 
say  other  effect  from  it;  but  it  did  not  kill  the  vermin, 
Air  the  ground  was  as  thickly  infested  by  them  as  in  the 
prsvious  year;  and  upon  digging  the  potatoes,  the  crop 
exceeded  my  expectations,  and  to  my  surprise  gave  an 
average  of  420  bushels  per  acre  over  the  field.  The  po- 
litoe  Iseing  a  very  exhausting  crop,  I  did  not  then  know 
why  the  second  crop  should  be  the  largest  of  the  two ; 
bat  since  I  have  seen  an  analysis  of  the  potatoe  and  of 
salt,  the  wonder  is  easily  explained,  and  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  believe  that  had  I  put  on,  beside  the  salt,  20  bush- 
els of  unleached  ashes  per  acre,  the  crop  would  have 
been  increased  to  600  bushels  per  acre. 

Salt  is  not  so  dostnctive  of  vegetation  as  most  people 
imagine.  From  some  small  experiments  that  I  have 
audcy  I  should  judge  that  it  would  take  sixty  bushels  per 
acre,  of  our  common  fine  salt,  before  vegetation  would 
be  materially  injured.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  re- 
commend Professor  Johnston's  Agricultural  Lectures  to 
every  fiirmer,  as  a  book  particularly  interesting  to  him, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  library. 

P.  S.  Would  the  potash  in  leaves  and  twirsbe  availa- 
ble to  plantfl,  without  their  being  first  burned,  and  in 
what  time  7 

As  the  cause  of  the  potatoe  rot  has  created  considera- 
ble discussion  of  late,  I  will  state  a  fact  that  may  not  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice.    I  had  a  new  variety  rai- 


sed from  the  potatoe  ball,  two  years  ago,  that  was  worse 
affected  than  many  of  the  old  varieties.    Yours,  &c. 
La  Fayfitte,  Onon.  Co.,  Dec.  1844.    £.  Y.  W.  Dox. 


HUSSEY'S  REAPING  MACHINE. 


Ma.  Editor — I  believe  that  if  there  was  a  more  gea» 
eral  correspondence  between  the  farming  community 
through  the  medium  of  agricultural  journals,  and  their 
experience,  more  generally  imparted  to  each  other,  with 
reg^ard  to  seeds,  their  qualities,  varieties,  &c.,  we  shook! 
be  much  benefited  thereby.  There  is  nothing  perhaps^ 
from  which  greater  results  would  aocni'e,  than  a  general 
information  as  to  the  constaht  improvement  in  tools  and 
machinery  generally  applicable  to  agricultural  operations. 
We  here  abouts,  see  in  some  of  the  northern  papers, 
about  once  a  year,  that  they  have  had  a  plowing  match, 
and  that  some  maker  receives  the  premium  for  his  plow, 
possessing  many  advantages  over  others.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  last  we  hear  of  it. 

Of  all  the  agricultural  implements  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  for  some  years,  I  think  there  is  none 
more  worthy  of  special  notice  than  Hussey's  Orain  Rein- 
ing Machine.  I  have  used  one  for  two  years,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  competent  to  perform  what  Mr.  Huss^y 
sets  forth.  Since  his  improvement  in  adding  the  fore 
wheels,  it  can  cut  twenty  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  the 
work  is  perfectly  done.  Another  great  recommendation 
is,  that  the  machine  is  permanent  in  all  its  parts.  I  hare 
used  mine  for  two  years,  without  having  previously  prjS- 
pared  the  ground  by  removing  stone  and  other  obstacles, 
and  have  broken  no  part,  and  find  nothing  giving  way. 
Many  of  our  farmers  were  prevented  last  year  from  pro- 
curing machines  from  Mr.  Hussey  in  consequence  of  un- 
derstanding that  some  of  McCermick*s  would  be  sent  to 
the  county  on  trial.  They  were  sent,  and  as  readily  ta- 
ken*on  trial.  I  did  not  see  them  work,  but  inquired  of 
the  gentlemen  who  used  them  very  particularly  as  to 
their  operation,  feeling  interested  myself  in  the  result  of 
the  trial,  and  was  in  every  case  informed  that  McCor- 
mick-s  were  not  comparable  with  Hussey's.  One  very 
serious  objection  to  McCormick's  was,  that  the  hand  who 
pushed  ofi*the  grain,  follows  the  machine  on  foot;  neces- 
sarily the  machine  must  go  very  slow;  and  then,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  grain  falls  on  the  platform,  it  is 
much  tangled  when  it  is  pulled  off  in  the  sheaf.  This 
objection  does  not  apply  to  Hussey's;  the  raker  rides 
on  the  machine,  and  can  with  ease  do  very  good  work. 
I  am  ignorant  whether  it  has  been  tried  in  your  fine  Ge- 
nesee country.  If  not,  it  should  be  next  harvest,  and  I 
think  without  doubt,  it  would  give  general  satisfaction. 
Respectfully  yours,  L.  W.  Washington. 

HoUtowih  J<ffftrt<m  Co.,  Va.,  Dtc,  19,  1844. 


A  beneficent  Providence  has  so  ordered  the  affairs  of 
this  world  that  we  cannot  do  good  to  others  without  di 
reotly  or  indirectly  doing  good  to  ourselves. 
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TH£  <•  YEIiX.OWS'>  IN  {*£ACH  TREES. 


Mr.  Tuck£r:  Sir — About  (he  year  1795,  peach  trees, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  began  to  die  with- 
out any  apparent  cauie.  Soon  after,  they  began  to  per- 
ish in  like  manner  more  and  more  remotely  from  that 
city.  By  1810,  few  peach  trees  were  left  alive  in  the 
State  of  New-Jersey.  They  began  to  die  around  New- 
York  about  1801,  and  in  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  about 
1815.  The  unknown  cause  of  this  strange  death  of  trees, 
before  considered  as  hardy  as  other  fruit  trees,  has  been 
termed  the  «  YeUoica;**  and  has  been  called  a  disease,  in 
analogy  to  those  epidemics  which  at  times  lay  waste  hu- 
man life.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  (Irst  and  only  instance  of 
any  affection  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  can  he  called 
with  propriety,  disease.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing constitutional;  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  decline 
ami  decay  caused  by  bad  soil,  unsuitable  temperature,  or 
local  injuries. 

Hitherto,  all  efiforts  (o  discover  the  cause  of  this  fatal 
malady,  have  been  made  without  success.  What  produ- 
•ces  the  **  Yellows,*'  is  as  much  unknown  as  what  produ- 
ces the  cholera.  One  circumstance  has  doubtless  preven- 
ted a  verj'  general  and  thorough  search  for  the  cause  of 
the  Yellows.  Every  where  we  have  occasionally  seen 
an  insect  (wEgeria  exci(iosa)  that  eats  into  the  bark  of 
p^ach  trees,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Whenever 
a  person  discovers  this  insect  at  work,  he  imputes  the 
death  of  his  trees  to  that.  Most  persons  stop  here,  mere- 
ly looking  about  for  some  mode  of  keeping  out  or  de- 
stroying the  peach  worm.  Npw  the  effects  of  the  Yel- 
lows are  as  different  from  those  of  the  boring  of  the  peach 
worm,  as  the  small  pox  is  different  from  the  cut  of  a 
knife.  If  every  body  could  be  made  aware  of  this  dif- 
ference, research  would  be  universally  awakened,  and 
receive  a  direction  that  might  lead  to  the  most  valuable 
results.  A  great  step  will  be  grained,  if  a  hundred  thou- 
sand readers  of  the  *'  Cultivator"  would  all  understand 
alike  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Yellovs  in  peach  trees; 
would  all  understand  distinctly,  that  it  does  not  mean 
p6€ich  loorm.  For  (his  reason  I  deem  it  of  great  impor- 
tance to  present  in  the  Cultivator  a  clear,  unmistakeable 
description  of  this  fatal  disease. 

There  are  two  marks  or  symptoms,  by  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  disease  is  indicated.  One  is,  the  shooting 
out  from  the  body  or  limbs  of  the  tree  of  very  small, 
slender  shoots,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  quill.  The 
leaves  upon  these  shoots  are  commonly  destitute  of  green 
•color,  as  if  blanched,  or  as  if  grown  in  a  dark  cellar; 
and  like  the  shoots  which  bear  them,  are  of  diminutive 
growth-^rarely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  These 
shoots  do  not  usually  start  from  the  common,  visible 
buds  at  the  points  where  the  leaves  join  the  stem,  but 
from  unseen  latent  buds  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  large 
branches.  The  other  symptom  is,  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  two  to  four  weeks  before  its  natural  season  of  matu- 
rity. Most  generally  also,  the  fruit,  whatever  be  its  na- 
tural color,  is  more  or  less  spotted  with  purplish  red 
specks.  If  shoots,  such  tta  are  above  described,  appear 
upon  a  tree,  or  without  them,  if  the  fruit  upon  any  pan 
of  it  (not  wormy)  ripens  before  the  proper  time,  it  ma} 
be  certainly  known  that  the  tree  has  the  Yellows. 

These  are  not  the  only  marks  or  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease; but  they  are  those  which  are  the  most  readily  dis- 
covered. The  ordinary  leaves  of  the  tree,  or  at  least 
those  upon  the  diseased  portion  of  it,  commonly  undergo 
a  slight  change  of  color.  Instead  of  a  briprht  glossy 
greeny  they  take  on  a  dull  yellowish  tinge.  The  wood 
also,  when  the  disease  is  considerably  advanced,  becomes 
unelastic,  so  that  its  branches,  when  moved  by  the 
'wind,  instead^of  the  graceful  waving  of  health,  have  a 
stiff,  jerking  motion.  These  two  last  mentioned  symp- 
toms will  not  readily  be  seen  but  by  a  practiced  eye. 

What  I  have  further  to  say  concerning  this  disease,  may 
most  conveniently  be  staled  in  separate  sections. 

Sec.  1.  The  slender  shoots  spoken  of  above,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  ripen  their  wood  perfectly.  They  continue  in  a 
great  dejfree  herbaceous  till  frost  comes.  For  this  rea- 
son, or  because  no  buds  are  formed  on  them,  they  perish 
the  succeeding  winter. 

Sec.  2.  The  fruit  may  exhibit  marks  of  disease,  when 


the  other  symptom  (slender  shoots)  is  not  discoverable. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  seen  the  slender 
shoots  on  any  part  of  the  tree,  without  the  fruit,  if  there 
was  any,  being  affected. 

Sec.  3.  The  fruit,  the  first  season  of  attack,  asnally 
grows  to  its  proper  size.  The  second  season,  it  in  uni- 
formly  small — not  more  than  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  its 
proper  size. 

Sec.  4.  Whatever  be  (he  natural  color  of  the  fruit,  red, 
yellow,  white  or  green,  it  is  more  or  less,  when  diaeas. 
ed,  colored  with  purplish  red ;  generally  in  specks  or 
coarse  dots.  The  flesh,  quite  to  the  stone,  is  often  col- 
ored, and  most  deeply  around  the  stone.  By  the  colored 
specks,  a  person  may  easily  distinguish  by  (he  eye,  dis- 
eased from  healthy  fruit,  as  it  is  offered  in  market 

Sec.  5.  The  taste  of  diseased  fruit  cannot  be  exactly 
described,  for  want  of  appropriate  words.  The  word  in- 
sipid almost  describes  it.  There  is  an  absence  of  all 
agreeable  flavor,  and  there  is  not  much  that  is  disa^ree- 
ble.  A  few  sorts  retain,  in  spite  of  disease,  some  of  their 
exquisite  peach  flavor. 

See.  6.  In  the  first  summer  of  disease,  it  is  not  always 
that  the  whole  tree  appears  affected.  The  slender  shoots 
may  show  themselves  on  one  branch  only,  the  rest  of  the 
tree  having  every  appearance  of  health.  In  like  maimeri 
the  fruit  upon  one  branch  may  ripen  four  weeks  too  lOon, 
upon  another  two  weeks  too  soon,  and  upon  the  reit  of 
the  tree  at  the  natural  time.  The  second  season,  all  the 
fruit  will  ripen  three  or  four  weeks  too  soon. 

Sec.  7.  The  tree  sometimes  dies  the  nextyearafter  the 
apearance  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  linger*  along 
with  a  feeble  life  for  two  or  three  years.  Sooner  or  la- 
ter however,  it  is  overcome  by  the  disease.  I  have  ne- 
ver known,  nor  have  I  heard  authentically,  of  any  tree 
recovering  from  it. 

Sec.  8.  Soil,  whether  of  clay  or  sand,  whether  moist 
or  dry,  whether  cultivated  or  in  grass,  manured  or  on- 
manured,  docs  not  appear  to  me,  clearly,  either  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  liability  to  disease. 

Sec.  9.  Trees  standing  in  exposed  and  sheltered  siina- 
tions,  w^alled  and  in  open  ground,  on  hills  and  in  valleys, 
seem  alike  and  equally  liable  to  the  Yellows. 

Sec.  10.  Trees  standing  in  places  where  people  are 
passing  to  and  fro  very  often  near  them,  though  not  ex- 
empt from  the  disease,  appear  less  liable  to  it  than  oth- 
ers. This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  city  of  New- 
Haven,  where  trees  standing  close  by  the  sidewalks,  out- 
live all  others.  The  same  fact  I  have  observed  upon  my 
own  premises. 

Sec.  11.  Luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth  is  no  protec- 
tion against  the  disease.  Trees  have  grown  5  feet  in  the 
same  season  when  they  have  shown  in  the  body  and  fruit 
the  marks  of  the  Yellows.  On  the  contrary,  slow  prowlh 
is  perhaps ^  (I  cannot  speak  confidently)  fcvoiaWe  to 
health.  On  this  point  I  give  the  following  fact.  Five 
years  ago  this  fall,  I  dug  a  hale  in  my  meadow,  a  foot 
square  and  18  inches  deep,  threw  back  the  earth,  and 
planted  a  peach  stone.  It  came  up  next  spring,  and  bai 
grown  very  slowly.  It  is  now  only  45  inches  high,  but 
perfectly  healthy ;  while  every  other  tree  planted  at  the 
same  time  in  my  garden,  a  few  rods  off,  grew  vigoro«»- 
ly,  bore  fruit,  took  the  YelloYrs,  and  have  been  dug  up. 

Sec.  12.  When  the  disease  commences  in  a  garden  or 
orchard  containing  a  considerable  number  of  trees,  it 
does  not  attack  all  at  once.  It  breaks  out  in  P**^ 
which  are  progressively  enlarged,  till  eventually  si'  "*^ 
trees  become  victims  to  the  malady.  Thus  in  an  orchard 
of  two  and  a  half  acres,  all  the  trees  were  healthy  m 
1827.  The  next  year  2  trees  on  the  vest  side  of  the  or- 
chard,  within  a  rod  of  each  other,  took  the  Yellows.  In 
1S29,  six  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  orchard  were  at- 
tacked; five  of  them  standing  within  a  circle  of  four  rods 
iliameter.  In  1830,  fifteen  more  were  attacked;  fourte«i 
of  which  stood  within  a  circle  of  four  rods  diameter.  A 
similar  fact  is  now  apparent  in  my  neighborhood.  A 
line  lot  of  200  young  trees,  last  year  in  perfect  hcAlUii 
now  show  disease  in  two  spots,  near  the  opposite  ends  o 

he  lot,  having  exacUy  six  diseased  trees  in  each  ?•«*» 
contiguous  to  each  other;  while  all  the  other  trees  are 
free  from  any  marks  of  disease.  . .  . 

Sec.  13.  Young  trees,  even  in  the  first  summer  of  tfietf 
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l^rowth>  and  before  they  have  blossomed,  sometimei  take 
the  Yellows.  For  this  reason,  many  suppose  the  disease 
lo  be  hereditary.  Upon  this  point,  my  observation  has 
not  furnished  me  with  facts  that  seem  conclusive.  Young 
trees  from  a  diseased  parent  do  indeed  take  the  Yellows; 
80  do  those  from  a  healthy  parent;  and  one,  as  appears 
to  me,  is  as  liable  lo  do  so  as  the  other.  At  present,  it 
may  be  best  to  consider  this  point  not  settled. 

Sec.  14.  Whether  the  disease  is  communicated  from 
tree  to  tree  through  the  medium  of  the  blossoms,  as  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  is  also  an  unsettled  point.  I  have  not 
known  a  case  where  such  a  communication  of  disease 
was  clearly  proved.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  some  ne- 
gative evidence  that  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  supposition.  I  took  a  blossom  from  a  diseased 
tree,  ami  applied  the  dust  (pollen)  to  the  blossom  of  a 
yottog  tree  in  my  garden.  The  tree,  thus  exposed  to  in- 
fection, showed  no  mark  of  disease,  either  in  that  or  the 
Baec«eding  year. 

See.  15.  If  a  bud  from  a  diseased  tree  is  innooulated 
into  a  healthy  stock,  whether  peach,  apricot  or  almond, 
the  Block  will  become  diseased  and  die.  As  this  is  a  fact 
of  some  importance,  I  will  furnish  some  evidence  of  it.  I 
look  some  buds  from  a  tree,  having  symptoms  of  the 
Yellows,  and  inserted  part  into  peach,  part  into  apricot, 
and  part  into  almond  stocks.  Some  of  the  innoculations 
looi^  well,  but  all  showed  marks  of  disease  (he  next  sea- 
son. The  peach  and  almond  stocks,  with  their  buds,  died 
the  second  winter  after  innoculation.  One  apricot, stock 
lived  five  years,  but  its  peach  top  grew  in  that  time  to  be 
only  about  3  feet  high.  Further  proof  is  furnished  by  a 
eommonication  to  the  ^'  New-York  Farmer,*'  some  years 
ago  from  David  Thomas,  of  Western  New- York,  I  be- 
lieve Cayug^.  "  In  1823  I  procured,"  he  says,  "  a  box 
of  peach  trees  from  the  neighborhood  of  New-York.  I 
observed  iEom«  of  these  to  be  of  feeble  growth ;  and  fear- 
ful of  loaing  kinds  so  rare  and  so  high  priced,  I  budded 
some  into  a  mosi  thrifty  stock  in  the  nursery,  and  some 
into  thrift}/  tress  in  my  peach  orchard.  On  the  young 
slock,  two  bods  took,  but  never  sprouted ;  and  in  less  than 
a  year  it  dwindled  like  the  tree  lehence  the  Imds  were  taken, 
oMdxKedn  Every  tree  in  my  peach  orchard  so  budded,  has 
been  io%g  since  dead,  and  no  other  peach  trees  have  died 
in  that  orchard." 

See.  16.  In  an  orchard  or  garden,  containing  both  old 
and  yoong  trees,  the  young  trees  will  generally  be  diseas- 
ed first,  the  old  trees  last. 

See.  17.  From  the  very  limited  opportunity  which  I 
have  had,  to  compare  the  liability  to  disease  of  different 
varieties  of  peaches,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Connecticut  Retl  Rareripe  and  the  Early  Ann,  are  the  last 
to  lake  the  Yellows.  Dr.  Monson  of  this  city,  thinks  a 
White  Cling,  of  natural  growth,  <<  endures  the  longest  of 
any  in  a  healthy  state.'*  With  the  exception  of  those 
three  Tarietiea,  all,  whether  old  sorts  originated  in  times 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  or  new  ones  sprung  the  ve- 
ry  last  year  from  seed,  appear  equally  susceptible  of  the 


8ec.  18.  Peach  trees  budded  on  apricots,  plums,  and 
aweet  almonds,  are  liable  to  the  Yellows. 

Sec.  19.  Plum  trees  are  not  subject  to  any  disease  ana- 
logous to  the  Yellows.  But  the  apricot,  standing  in  the 
«eJgttorAood  ttf  diseased  peach  trees,  is  subject  to  a  sudden 
decline,  ending  in  death,  which  I  can  trace  to  no  visible 
eanse.  The  growth  of  the  branches  becomes  feeble ;  ma 
nuring,  digging,  pruning,  all  have  no  effect  upon  the  vi- 
gor of  the  tree.  Nothing  will  save  it.  Yet  I  have  not 
seen  upon  the  apricot,  the  slender  shoots  and  premature 
ripening  of  the' fruit,  which  mark  the  disease  of  the 
peach.  Nectarines  are  subject  to  the  disease,  and  show  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  peach. 

Sec.  20.  The  following  fact  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  commences  in  a  tree,  between  the  month 
of  September  and  July  following.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
4en»ber,  I  took  buds  from  a  tree  apparently  in  full  health. 
The  b'lds,  inserted  into  young  stocks,  grew  thriftily  and 
without  disease  for  three  years.  But  the  tree,  from 
which  they  were  taken,  showed  marks  of  disease  in  July 
following  the  time  they  were  taken. 

Sec.  21.  There  is  no  connection  tliat  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  between  the  Yeilows  and  the  ciwled  le^f,  ex- 


cept  that  the  leaves  of  trees,  much  diseased  by  the  Yel- 
lows, do  not  curl. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  development  of  the  Yel- 
lows as  detailed  above,  seems  *o  authorize  two  or  three 
inferences — to  be  made,  however  with  some  distrust. 
Mrs.  Marcet  (Conversations  on  Yegetable  Physiology,) 
thus  explains  the  formation  of  the  green  color  of  leaves. 
"  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  necessary  to  enable  plants 
to  decompose  carbonic  acid.    In  this  process,  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  by  the  leaves,  and  the 
carbon  deposited  in  the  plant:  now,  it  is  this  deposition 
tehich  produces  their  green  color.     Mr.  Sennebien  is  of 
opinion  that  carbon  is  not  positively  black,  but  of  a  dark 
blue  color.     The  cellular  tissue  of  plants  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish white;  consequently,  when  those  minute  blue  parti- 
cles are  loilged  within  the  yellow  cells,  the  combination 
rf  the  two  colors  produces  green,  in  which  the  blue  or 
yellow  tint  prevails,  in  proportion  as  the  carbon  or  cel- 
lular tissue  predominates."    Assuming  this  to  be  correct, 
and  taking  into  consideration  that  the  slender  shoots, 
which  are  the  marks  of  disease,  grow  without  forming 
solid  wood,  (Sec.  1,)  and  considering  that  their  leaves 
are  destitute  of  green  color,  though  exposed  to  the  light, 
we  conclude  that  they  do  not  decompose  carbonic  acid,  as 
healthy  shoots  and  leaves  do — their  particular  vital  power 
seems  to  be  prostrated  or  greatly  debilitated.     Then,  as  to 
the  fiuitj  according  to  Lindley,  (Theory  of  Horticulture) 
the  food,  upon  which  fruit  subsists  and  by  which  it  is 
perfected,  requires  to  be  elaborated,  tlrst  in  the  leave^ 
and  then  in  the  fruit.     As  far  as  I  have  observetl,  the 
leaves  of  the  terminal  branches  in  the  early  stages  of  disease 
perform  their  functions  regularly,  (Sec.  6.)     They  have 
a  healthy  color,  are  of  natural  size,  and  the  branches 
grow  with  unimpaired  vigor.     The  fruit  also  appears  to 
be  abundantly  supplieil  with  food,  (Sec.  3.)     Hence  it 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  elaboration  of  food  in  the 
diseased  fruit,  which   is   imperfect.      Lindley  says, — 
<<  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  peculiar  changes 
that  occur  in  the  secretions  of  fruits,  are  heat  and  light; 
without  which  the  peculiar  qualities  of  fruits  are  tmper- 
fectly  formed,^'    He  further  says,  that  fruits  owe  the  pro- 
duction of  their  sugar,  their  sweetness,  to  exposure  to 
bright  light,  decomposing  their  carbonic  acid  and  expelling 
their  oxygen.     Therefore,  as  the  fruit  of  diseased  trees  is 
exposed  to  the  usual  light  and  heat  of  our  climate,  and 
yet  has  an  unnatural  purplish  red  color  (Sec.  4,)  showing 
that  the  oxygen  is  not^properly  expelled;  and  forms  very 
little  sugar  or  flavor,  (Sec.  5,)  showing  that  it  does  not  de^ 
compose  carbonic  add,  as  it  should  do;  we  conclude  that 
the  particular  vital  power  of  the  fruit,  also,  is  prostrated 
or  debilitated,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  shoots. 
What  has  produced  this  prostration  or  debility  ?    For 
myself  I  must  answer,  I  do  not  know.    Whatever  it  be^ 
it  seems  not  to  pervade  the  whole  tree  at  once — to  be  lo- 
cal in  its  beginning,  and  to  become  general  by  degrees, 
(Sec.  6) — and  capable  of  passing  by  contact,  perhaps  in 
(hat  way  only,  (Sec  14,)  from  one  tree  to  another,  (Sec. 
15. )     Can  it  be  a  poison  ?    So  little  is  known  of  the  ac- 
tion of  poisons  upon  plants,  that  we  ean  hardly  be  justifi- 
etl  in  pronouncing  positively  this  unknoim  something  to 
he  poison.     But  there  is  some  analogy,  not  very  striking 
however,  between  the  action  of  this  something  upon  the 
vital  forces  of  the  peach  tree,  and  that  of  narcotic  poisons 
upon  the  functions  of  the  animal  s}'Stem.     On  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  a  poison,  whence  can  it  be  derived  ?    I 
think  not  from  the  soil,  (Sec.  8.)     I  think  not  from  the 
atmosphere,  (Sec.  12.)     This  breaking  out  of  the  disease 
in  patches,  seems  to  negative  the  idea  of  an  atmospheric 
origin.     I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  disease 
springs  from  contagion,  disseminated  by  blossoms,  (Sec. 
14.)     It  <*annot,  I  think,  be  owing  to  particnlar  sorts  of 
peaches  having  been  propagated  for  a  long  period,  and 
beyond  their  natural  term  of  existence,  (Sec.  13  and  17.) 
Tt  may  be  remarked  that  the   Early  Ann  mentioned  in 
Sec.  17,  is  one  of  our  oldest  sorts.     I' think  the  disease 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  defective  cultivation,  to  injudicious 
pruning,  or  injury  to  the  roots  of  trees;  for  there  was 
abundance  of  such  cultivation,  pruning  and  injury  to  rootSi 
long  before  the  « Yellows"  made  its  appearance.     The 
peach  worm,  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  justly  with  this 
mischief  i  for  thonsands  of  trees  have  bad  the  Yellowy 
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irliieh  were  untouched  by  the  peach  borer.  What  then, 
causes  this  disease — whence  conies  this  poison,  if  it  be 
Mch  ?  On  this  \H>\ai  I  will  hazard  a  conjtctur^j  that  it 
is  derived /rom  somt  unknown  insect.  My  reasons  for 
this  conjecture,  I  shall  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Animal  matter,  in  contact  with  living  portions  of  plants, 
causes,  under  some  circumstances,  a  modification  of  the 
vegetable  functions.  Thus  the  e^g  of  a  small  fly  (cjmips 
confluentus,)  deposited  in  the  leaf  of  the  oak,  causes  the 
leaf  to  grow  into  the  oak  apple.  In  like  manner  are  pro 
duced  numerous  excrescence?,  such  as  galls,  cetlar  ap- 
ples, honeysuckle  apples,  black  knots,  &c.  There  is  ano- 
ther effect  of  the  same  cause,  not  producing  an  excre- 
scence, but  hastening  the  maturity  of  fruit.  Thus  the  egg 
of  the  apple  moth  aiKl  the  worm  proceeding  from  it  (car- 
poeapsa  pomonella,)  cause  apples  and  pears  to  ripen 
prematurely ;  and  we  see  the  same  effect  in  the  cherry 
and  peach,  caused  by  the  plum  weevil.  So,  as  we  are 
informed,  the  ripening  of  figs  is  hastened  by  the  process 
of  caprification;  which  consists  in  exposing  the  young 
Iruit  to  small  insects  found  in  the  wild  flg.  Now  in  the 
base  of  the  Yellows,  something  operates  upon  the  vital 
functions  of  the  tree,  causing  latent  buds  to  start  and 
grow,  not,  it  is  true,  into  excrescences,  but  in  an  unnatu- 
ral manner — causing  the  fruit  to  ripen  3  or  4  weeks  too 
toon :  in  this  last  particular  being  quite  analogous  to  the 
effects  of  worms  in  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries. 
May  it  not  be  inferred  that  effects  so  similar,  have  a  sim- 
ilar cause  f  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  spreading 
Of  the  disease,  by  degrees,  from  Philadelphia  to  other 
parts  of  the  countiy ;  its  appearing  in  patches  (Sec.  12;) 
its  seizing  yoimg  and  thrifty  trees  in  preference  to  old 
and  unthrifly  ones  (Sec  11  and  16;)  the  escape  from  dis- 
ease of  trees  standing  where  persons  are  constantly  pass- 
ing (Sec.  10;)  the  appearance  of  disease  first  in  a  part 
of  the  tree  and  then  becoming  general  (Sec.  6;)  are  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  me  to  strengthen  the  sus])icion 
that  some  newy  unknown,  ahy  insect  has  been  gradually 
extending  itself  from  place  to  place,  over  the  country,  and 
poisoning  our  peach  trees. 

Hitherto  no  means  of  warding  off  or  curing  the  Yel- 
lows, has  come  to  my  knowledge.  Most  of  the  applica- 
tions for  the  core  of  the  disease,  have  been  made  on  the 
■upposition  that  it  was  caused  by  the  peach  worm.  Such 
are  ashes,  scalding  water,  charcoal,  lime,  salt,  saltpetre, 
fish  oil,  and  urine.  All  of  them  have  more  or  leas  agen- 
cy in  excluding  the  borer,  but  are  not  all  $ff§etual  even 
for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them  have  seemetl  to  pro- 
mote for  a  time,  the  growth  of  (he  trees,  and  to  give  a 
deeper  green  to  their  leaves;  but  none,  that  I  have  ever 
Observed,  have  at  all  checked  the  progress  of  the  Yel- 
lows. I  have  tried  some  applications  to  the  hark  of  dis- 
eased trees,  such  as  diluted  oil  of  ritriol,  aqua  fortis, 
strong  ley  of  potash,  and  chloride  of  lime — not  much  ex- 
pecting success;  for  it  is  probable  trees  absorb  nothing 
through  the  bark.  But  until  we  know,  as  we  never  shall 
know,  all  the  processes  of  nature,  we  cannot  be  sure  be- 
forehand, what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  any  application  to  a 
living  plant.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  infu- 
sing into  living  wood  various  substances,  calculated  (o 
preserve  it  from  decay  or  to  give  it  desirable  colors,  by 
placing  solutions  of  them  in  contact  with  the  sap  vessels, 
which  are  cut  across,  it  may  leail  to  a  useful  discovery^ 
if  diseased  peach  trees  should  be  made  to  absorb  a  varie- 
ty of  matters.  Some  one  may  be  found,  that  will  modify 
or  change  the  diseased  action  of  the  tree—decompose  the 
poison,  if  there  bo  any.  It  is  my  intention  next  summer, 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  upon  this  plan,  if  I 
can  find  a  sufflcient  number  of  suitable  mbjeets  to  operate 
upon.  Others  perhaps  may  find  it  convenient  and  be  dis- 
posed to  try  the  same  experiments.  If  they  ilo,  it  will 
be  gratifying,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  many  of  your  readers, 
to  see  the  result  in  the  CuUivator.      NoY£8  Daruno. 

JV^tr  Haven,  Ct.,  Dee.  2,  1844. 


INTERESTING  SUGGESTIONS  TO  FAfiMEBS. 


Make  tour  owx  Candles. — Take  2  lbs.  of  alum  for 
erery  10  lbs.  of  tallow,  dissolve  it  in  water  before  the 
tallow  is  put  in,  and  then  melt  the  tallow  in  the  alum  wa- 
ter, with  frequent  stirring,  and  it  will  clarify  and  hartlen 
the  tallow  so  as  to  make  a  most  beautiful  article  for 
•itber  winter  or  somuer  ose,  almott  as  good  as  sperm. 


Mr.  Editor — Since  yours  of  the  5(h  nit.,  I  bavf, 
much  to  my  regret,  been  unable  till  now  to  comply  wiih 
your  request,  for  an  article  interesting  especially  to  far- 
men  of  '<  (he  Granite  State."  And  I  must  now,  in  a  httr- 
ry,  write  just  what  comes  to  hand,  or  not  at  all. 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  dropping  an  apology  for  my  if. 
tention  to  agriculture,  when  the  business  of  a  Christlar. 
minister  and  a  general  educator,  embraces  the  chief  con- 
cerns of  my  life. 

Amidst  mountains  and  streams  in  ''the  old  Bay  State," 
I  was  raised  a  laborious  farmer,  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
one;  the  employment  has  always  interested  and  pleased 
me,  for  its  nature  and  Importance ;  and  I  have  needed  iti 
.lid  for  recreation,  health,  amd  my  support  in  my  two 
other  professions.  Hence  I  have  been,  a  large  porlioo 
of  my  time,  from  graduating  from  college  in  1808,  t 
practical,  experimental,  though  a  moderate  fanner,  till  1 
quit  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  practical  interest  to  New 
Hampshire  agriculturists,  common  to  all  in  the  nne  bo* 
siness.  I  will  just  name  some  of  these,  sometimes  drop- 
ping a  hint  or  two  as  I  pass  along,  and  dwelling  aome  on 
the  production  and  application  of  manures,  snd  then  aay 
a  little  on  some  things  more  appropriate  to  tlrisSiale,  and 
other  northern,  cold,  rocky,  mountainous  and  broken 
tracts  of  country,  hoping  that  each  item  will  be  m  due 
seasoji,  by  abler  hands,  taken  up  and  discassed  in  k[«> 
rate  articles. 

I.  Matters  of  general  concern. — These  are  many; 
some  of  them  are  greatly  important,  and  some,  though 
of  much  consequence,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  suita- 
bly noticed  amd  discussed  in  our  agrienltunl  p&pera.  As, 

1.  Economy  in  agricultural  expenses. — I  fomd  means 
to  get  along  comfortably  with,  I  think,  leas  than  tiro* 
thirds  of  the  outgoings  to  which  most  of  my  neig^hbors 
were  subject  for  the  same  income.  I  saved  mnch  in  ag- 
ricultural tools,  and  shoeing  oxen  and  horses.  Sncb  ia 
the  provision  of  nat^^re,  that  none,  except  for  Ion;  joor* 
neys,  and  for  slipperiness,  need  be  shod  at  all. 

2.  The  management  and  application  of  lsbor.^HereI 
probably  saved  as  much  more;  by  expending  suffieiest 
labor  in  proper  season,  by  strict  economy  in  thearrani^- 
ment  of  business,  that  time  and  labor  may  not  be  losti  or 
misapplied ;  by  using  children's  help  to  save  that  of  ma; 
and  by  laying  out  no  more  time  and  labor  than  necessary 
on  any  one  business.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. I  once  saw  one  of  our  first  rate  Cheshire  fiumen 
using  two  yoke  of  oxen,  a  horse,  two  men*,  and  a  {[Teat 
boy,  in  plowing,  where  /  atone  oonld  plow  ss  well  or 
better,  and  as  fast  or  faster,  with  one  good  yoke  of  fou 
year  old  cattle,  or  a  stout  horse !  Now  see  the  ditfercnce 
in  one  item ;  and  so  of  many  others. 

3.  The  seeding  department This  is  a  material  sCbir; 

including  th«  quality,  quantity,  and  acclimation  of  MStJi 
the  proper  season  of  seeding,  the  manner  of  planting,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  ground. 

4.  Due  attention  to  the  preservation  and  growth  of  all 
articles  between  planting  and  harvest.— Till  dry  groand 
flat;  but  not  wet  ground.  Prepare  against  drouth  and 
frost,  insects,  vermin,  and  cattle. 

5.  The  subject  of  enclosure  and  fencing,  of  green  foa- 
der  for  cattle  in  summer. 

6.  The  concerns  of  harvest.— Proper  time;  care  is 
saving.  The  same  produce  of  soil  will  avail  much  mow 
with  some  than  with  others,  by  savingness.  Save  ****^ 
potato,  pea  and  pumpkin  vines,  for  hay.  The  seed  of 
many  weeds  makes  gooil  meal  for  cattle.  Foxtail,  or 
bam  grass,  is  a  wild  miUet,  and  the  seeil  should  be  cared 
and  used. 

Allow  a  few  couplets  for  boys  to  learn  and  sing,  wd«» 
harvesting : 

In  harvest,  be'saving,  He  that  won't  stoop  for  bean  or  Pf^ 

Or  farewell  to  thriving.  Is  not  a  man  or  boy  for  ™*>,^ 

Save  evcrv  potato,  Whoso  Plights  a  small  ear ^^  com 

Nor  slUht'a  tomato;  Is  not  to  wealUi  or  honor  l»m. 

An  apple  or  pumpkin  The  man  who  care«  not  wr  "rj*' 

l«i  surely  worth  something ;  Must  rooo  b«5  or  etae  be  Kuym- 

Bven  ac^m  or  nut  It  in  always  foolish  to  f™^ 

ShouW  ne'er  bo  forgot.  When  idle  and  carclew  to  a^ 

7.  The  grand  affiurs  of  ttoring  safely,  snd  ia  gcod  or 
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dcr  for  domettic  use  or  future  disposal ;  of  selling^  or  bar- 
teriDf  raw  produce,  and  of  exchanging  it  into  other  arti- 
cles, by  manufacture  or  feeding,  call  for  much  attention. 

8.  The  appropriation  of  proper  articles  of  produce  to 
diifierent  soils.  This  subject  should  by  no  means  be  light- 
ly passed  over. 

9.  Winter  business  of  farmers,  appropriate  to  them  as 
each. 

10.  Personal  temperance,  and  temperance  in  agricultu- 
ral industr)'. 

11.  Suitable  work  a  suitable  portion  of  the  time  on  a 
farm,  for  children. 

12.  Redeeming  swamp  lands  and  worn  out  and  sterile 
soils.  A  man  near  the  Grand  Monadnock,  at  the  cost  of 
less  than  six  dollars  the  acre,  drained  swamp  land.,  before 
about  useless  and  rendered  it  arable  and  astonishingly 
productive,  worth  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  the  acre! 
Much  so  I  have  seen  <<  the  Yankees"  do  on  the  old  worn 
out  lands  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

13.  The  production  and  application  of  manures.  On 
this  subject  I  must  dwell  at  large.  This  is  a  matter  of 
chief  concern  with  husbandmen,  especially  of  this  State. 
This  is  the  means  by  which  you  may  be  always  crop- 
ping, and  yet  your  soil  will  be  forever  gaining. 

Farmers  of  New-Hampshire,  I  lay  it  to  your  charge, 
that  you  have  tilled  and  mowed  on  an  average,  full  twice 
as  much  ground  as  you  ought,  and  not  made  half  the  ma- 
nure you  might  and  should.  Now  I  hope  that  you,  my 
fellow -citizens,  will  examine  patiently  and  thoroughly 
into  the  merits  of  this  charge.  If  it  be  just,  then  confess 
and  forsake  your  agricultural  sins;  if  unjust,  then  defend 
your  practice  like  men.  In  either  case,  probably  both 
you  and  the  world  will  be  benefited.  Of  what  service 
for  us  to  be  writing  and  printing  on  this  old  subject,  un- 
less it  set  you  a  thinking  and  acting  7 

All  animal  manures  should  be  housed  from  the  weath- 
er and  never  be  frozen.  Its  fetor  should  be  all  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  gypsum,  or  other  fit  substances,  put  on  or 
about  it.  If  the  bad  smell,  as  you  call  it,  go  into  the  air 
and  be  driven  away  with  the  wind,  you  will  lose  the  best 
part  of  your  manure.  Just  so  of  the  urine  of  all  animals, 
man  among  the  rest.  One  pound  of  it,  saith  a  German 
chemist,  is  worth  more  for  manure  than  a  dozen  pounds 
of  tb«  other  excrescences.  Then  do  not  let  a  drop  be 
lost.  See  that  it  all  be  absorbed,  by  saturating  tiirf,  peat, 
oats,  straw,  leaves,  saw-dust,  rotten  wood,  shavings, 
fern?,  bogs,  swamp-mud,  pond -mud,  spent  tan,  any  dead 
or  decaying  vegetable  substances,  which  will  rot  before 
or  after  being  mixed  with  the  soil.  Let  your  pens,  your 
necessary,  your  sink-spout,  your  carrion  pit,  your  hen 
roost  and  clay  or  marl  pit,  above  all,  your  hog-stye  and 
yardf  as  well  as  your  bam  and  your  farm  yard,  have  a 
chance  to  help  greatly  to  increase  your  stock  of  manure. 
You  could  cause  eveiy  hog  to  work  enough,  in  making 
mamire,  to  pay  all  his  expenses!  Then  don't  allow  him 
to  be  idle. 

You  can  treble  your  manure, 

By  means  now  in  your  own  power. 

In  applying  your  manures  and  compost,  appropriate 
different  kincU  to  different  soils.  On  deep  wet  soils,  put 
coan«  and  long  manures;  on  light  sandy  soils,  put  those 
namzres  which  tend  to  gather  and  retain  moisture,  or 
inch  as  have  a  large  portion  of  swamp-mud,  clay  or  ash- 
es. Put  from  30  to  50  loads  on  an  acre,  where  you  ma- 
nure at  all,  and  plow  it  in  veiy  deep  on  dry  soil,  and  not 
so  deep  on  wet. 

A  farmer  not  far  from  me,  turned  barren  worthless  up- 
land into  first  rate  land,  by  applying  about  100  loads  of 
swamp-mud  to  the  acre. 

I  will  now  say  a  little  on  matters  some  more  appropri- 
ate to  New-Hampohire. 

The  first  object  of  the  independent  farmer^  is  the  sus- 
tenance, comfort  and  satisfaction  of  himself  and  familj*. 
With  this  object  in  view,  many  are  willing  to  use  endea- 
vors to  grow  on  their  own  soil  some  articles  for  tabic 
use,  at  an  expense  that  would  not  be  justifiable  for  other 
objects,  such  as  Indian  com,  beans,  rye,  wheat,  turneps 
anil  onions.  This  matter  of  fancy  and  pleasure,  I  by  no 
meaitt  condemn.  For  what  we  raise,  we  have;  and 
what  we  don't,  we  may  mist  of,  especially  that  of  good 
quality. 


But  if  increase  of  property,  and  laying  up  money,  be 
the  object  of  the  New-Hampshire  farmer,  then  he  should 
turn  his  attention  to  the  growing  and  proper  use  and  dis- 
posal of  grass,  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beets,  and 
comfrey,  a  new  article  of  agriculture,  and  of  domestic 
consumption;  for  these  suit  the  climate  and  soil. 

Barley  has  been  quite  too  much  neglected.  It  is  easily 
raised  on  our  highlands;  its  crop  is  very  sure  and  abun- 
dant; it  is  very  nutritious;  its  fattening  qualities  are 
good,  and  if  mixed  in  (kie  proportions  with  rye,  oatmeal, 
a  mixture  of  potato  and  beet  meal  or  comfrey  flour,  it 
would  make  excellent  bread,  puddings,  &c.  &c.,  and 
would  be  a  good  substitute  for  wheat,  if  not  equal  to  it. 
Then  turn  your  thoughts  more  on  barley. 

On  the  late  disease  of  the  potatoc,  I  state  just  two  facts 
and  one  opinion.  On  the  sea-shore  the  disease  was  not 
«o  bad  by  far,  as  back  in  the  country.  On  a  farm  in  Jaf- 
frey,  near  me,  on  upland  mixed  with  remains  of  black 
growth,  the  crop  was  perfect,  and  on  old  land  of  good 
tilth,  other  things  being  equal,  the  destruction  was  per- 
fect. My  opinion  is,  tlial  it  is  an  unaccountable  epidem- 
ic, prevented  by  some  causes  and  increased  by  others. 
Yours  respectfully,  Ezekiel  Rich. 

Troy,  JV.  H.,  Du,  7,  1844. 


TO  THE  BREEDERS  OP  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE  in  tlie  U.  S. 

• 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  I  proposed,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Cultivator  and  American  Agriculturist  in 
N.  Y.  to  publish  an  American  Herd  Book,  provided  a 
sufficient  demand  for  a  work  of  that  kind  should  be  made 
in  the  manner  there  indicated.  At  the  time  I  wrote  the 
proposition  I  had  little  confidence  that  it  would  be  met  with 
any  general  zeal,  or  approbation  even,  by  the  breeders  of 
short  horns  throughout  the  country:  and  in  this  I  have 
not  been  disappointed.  It  is  apparent  that  a  lethargy 
pervades  too  m.iny  of  our  once  spirited  cattle  breeders 
on  the  vitally  important  subject  of  preserving  in  an  en- 
during form  the  genealogies  of  their  individual  herds;  a 
course,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  ultimately  lead,  not 
only  to  their  destruction,  but  to  a  large  pecuniary  loss  to 
themselves,  and  awaken,  when  too  late,  deep  and  lasting 
regrets. 

But  the  zeal  of  our  American  breeders  is  not  altogether 
lost.  A  considerable  number  of  enlerprizing  and  spirit- 
ed gentlemen  have  manifested  strongly  their  desire  that 
the  work  shall  proceed;  and  wiUi  characteristic  liberali- 
ty proposed  such  a  patronage  as  shall  procure  its  publi- 
cation. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  commence  the  compilation  of 
the  Herd    Book  as  soon  as  sufficient  material  shall  be 
transmitted  to  me  for  a  commencement ;  and  I  now  re- 
quest all  those  gentlemen  who  wish  their  animals  regis- 
tered, to  make  out  plain  and  distinct  pedigrees  of  their 
stock,  with  all  necessary  references,  and  particulars  that 
may  be  important  touching  their  lineage;  and  if  foreign 
animals,  the  date  of  their   importation,   and  by   whom 
made,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  will  best  illus- 
trate their  history,  &c.     It  is  to.be  obserred  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  work  is  not  to  establish  pedigrees,  but  to  per^ 
pctuate  them;  and  it  may  at  once  be  remarked,  that  any 
animal  whose  purity  of  blood  is  not  properly  sustained, 
cannot  be  admitted  within  its  pages.     The  English  Herd 
Book  was  first  published  in  1822.    Previous  to  that  time, 
and  for  a  few  years  immediately  following,  many  valua- 
ble animals  from  among  the  best  families   of  well  de- 
scended short  horns  in   England  were   imported   into 
America,  whose  names  and  pedigrees  are  not  (o  be  found 
in  its  colufcns.     Many  breeders  in  England,  not  then  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  such  a  work,  neglected  to  regis- 
ter their  cattle;  and  these  remained  thus  unnoticed  in 
many  instances,  altogether,  and  in  others,  until  the  sup- 
plementary volumes  were  published.     The  descendantf 
of  those   importations,   preserved  in  their  purity,  and 
their  history   properly  authenticated,  will   be  admitted. 
But  in  all  cases  where  references  cannot  be  made  direct- 
ly to  the  English  Herd  Book,  such  facts  and  reference! 
as  will   place  the  lineage  of  the  animals  named  beyond 
dispute,  will  be  necessary  to  accompany  the  registry. 

In  one  particular  this  will  differ  from  the   English 
registry.  That  work  has  neither  note  nor  comment.    TO 
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all  but  the  Initiated  in  Short-horn-lore,  the  pages  of  the 
Herd  Book  are  as  a  sealed  volume  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  origin,  history,  and  present  condition.  Names  of 
animals  are  often  inserted  without  any  reference  what- 
ever, apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  (o  establish 
them  as  "  Herd  Book  CatUe.*'  It  will  be  otherwise  in 
this.  Interesting  facts  and  illustrations  will  accompany 
pedigrees  as  they  may  occur,  throwing  light  and  infor- 
mation, such  as  to  place  every  thing  relating  to  this  no- 
ble breed  of  cattle  in  the  most  attractive  form,  and  de- 
velop in  the  best  manner  their  advantages  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the 
subscriber,  either  personally,  or  by  correspondence,  they 
will  please  to  give  the  name  of  some  distinguished' 
breeder,  or  citizen  of  their  own,  or  a  neighboring 
State,  as  a  reference.  This  is  not  required  through  any ' 
suspicion  of  the  entire  integrity  of  any  gentleman  who 
may  offer  his  cattle  for  registry,  but  as  a  rule  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  each  one  who  desires  a  true  and 
unimpeachable  record  of  short  horns,  (as  far  as  it  goes,) 
in  America. 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  work  (in  pages,)  will  not  be 
known  till  the  materials  arc  all  collected,  the  price  can- 
not be  exactly  stated :  but  at  all  events  it  will  not  exceed 
three  dollars  per  copy,  as  noted  in  the  prospectus  last 
May,  deliterable  as  there  stated. 

All  pedigrees,  &c.,  are  requested  to  be  transmitted,  (if 
by  mail,  post  paid,)  to  me  at  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  or  if 
more  convenient  to  the  parties,  to  A.  B.  Allen,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  205  Broadway,  N.  Y.  city. 


air  In  proportion  aa  they  consume  or  apply  it  to  their 
purposes.'* 

<<  Green  vegetables  constitute  the  grand  laboratory  of 
organic  chemistry.  They  are  the  agents  which,  with 
carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  water  and  oxide  of  ammoniao, 
slowly  form  the  most  complex  organic  substances.'' 

<<  Under  the  form  of  heat,  or  of  chemical  rays,  they 
receive  from  the  sun  the  force  which  enables  them  to  ac. 
complish  this  great  work." 

"  Animals  assimilate  or  absorb  the  organic  nibstances 
which  plants  have  formed.  They  alter  them  by  degrees; 
they  destroy  or  decompound  them.  New  organic  lubstan. 
ces  may  arise  in  their  tissues,  in  their  vessels;  but  theie 
are  always  substances  of  greater  simplicity,  more  akin  to 
the  elementary  state  than  those  they  have  received.** 

«  They  decom|KMe  then,  by  degrees,  the  organic  nut- 
ters created  by  plants.  They  bring  them  back  by  de- 
grees  towards  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  azote  sod 
ammonia,  a  state  which  admits  of  their  ready  restoratios 
to  the  air." 

<<  In  burning  or  destroying  these  organic  sobstaiicei, 
animals  always  produce  caloric,  (heat)  which  radiating 
from  their  bodies  into  space,  goes  to  supply  that  which 
vegetables  had  absorbed  and  fixed." 

«  Thiu  all  thai  the  tUtnosphere  yidds  to  ptorff,  plcntt 
yield  to  animals,  animals  reetore  to  the  air.  Eternd  rowi^ 
in  which  death  is  quickened,  and  Ufe  appean,  bat  is  vMcA 
matter  merely  changes  its  place  and  its  forml^* 

*'  The  crude  and  formless  mass  of  the  air,  gradually 
organized  in  vegetables,  passes  without  change,  into  an- 
mals,  and  becomes  the   instrument  .of    senalioo  and 


or  to  Caleb  N.  Bement,  American  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  y.  1 1 thought;  then  vanquished  by  this  effort,  and  as  it  were 


who  will  duly  forward  them  to  me.  The  terms  for  re- 
gistry will  be  one  dollar  for  a  single  animal ;  and  fifty 
cents  each  for  any  larger  number;  to  persons  having  10 
or  more  animals,  with  simple  pedigrees,  a  liberal  deduc- 
tion will  be  made  fromtliis  last  price,  according  to  num- 
ber; the  money  to  be  enclosed  with  the  pedigrees.  Ac- 
companying the  pedigrees,  tlie  number  of  volumes  sub- 
scribed for  is  also  requested. 

All  papei-s  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible ;  at  all 
events,  before  the  first  of  April  next,  as  the  work  will 
be  put  to  press  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers  by  the  first 
day  of  June  ensuing. 

The  insertion  of  this  notice  is  respectfully  requested  in 
the  Agricultural  papers  generally,  one  of  which  to  be 
sent  to  me,  for  which  a  copy  of  the  t>ook  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  any  gentleman  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 
aubjoct  will  do  a  favor  by  giving  information  of  this  pro- 
posed publication  to  any  neighboring  breeder  of  short 
horns,  who  nay  not  otherwise  obtain  it. 

Lewis  F.  Allen. 

Black  Rock,  January,  1845. 
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BALANCE  OP  OROANIC  NATURE." 


The  Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  cf  Organic  Na- 
ture—an Etsay^  by  M.*  J.  Dumas  and  J.  B.  Boussin- 
OAULT,  members  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Edited  by 
D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  New-York.  Published  by  Saxton  &  Miles, 
1844—12  mo.  pp.  174. 

This  excellent  little  work  which  opens  new  fountains 
of  knowledge,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  appeam  to 
have  been  delivered  as  a  lecture  by  M.  Dumas,  on  con- 
cluding his  course  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  in  Paris.  It 
contains  the  opinions  and  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  Du- 
mas and  Boussingault  in  chemical  and  physiological  in- 
vestigations. What  is  meant  by  "  The  balance  (^  orKanic 
nature,*'  we  learn  fmm  page  61,  where  the  author  makes 
the  following  summary  of  his  doctrines: 

''  If  we  recapitulate  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  at- 
mosphere of  our  globe  has  formed  itself  into  three  great 
parts  or  masses;  one  constituting  the  atmospheric  air  of 
the  present  time;  a  second,  represented  by  plants;  a 
third  by  animals.'' 

*'  Between  these  three  masses  continual  changes  are 
effected;  matter  descends  from  the  air  into  vegetables,! 
penetrates  in  this  way  into  animals,  and  returns  to  the' 


broken,  it  returns  as  crude  matter  to  the  sonree  frosi 
whence  it  had  come.*'     (p.  61.) 

This  carries  us  back  to  the  Creation,  Ev  omv,  to  (he 
beginning,  when  «  God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light."  It  accounts  philosophically  for  (he  soeces- 
sion  of  events  as  relat  ed  by  Moses.  With  light  came  heat, 
and  heat  developed  vegetation,  and  vegetation  prepared 
the  way  for  the  subsistence,  and  the  after  creation  of  ani- 
mals. 

But  our  business  is  not  with  speculation,  but  with  piae- 
tical  affairs.  The  food  of  plants,  and  the  best  method  of 
giving  them  a  vigorous  growth,  are  the  subjects  which 
are  most  interesting  and  most  important  to  fvmen. 
«  Every  plant  (says  Dumas)  fixes  nitrogen  daring  its  life, 
whether  it  obtains  this  element  from  the  atmoipherc,  or 
from  manures  added  to  the  soil.'' 

And  again, 

«  One  of  the  first  problems  in  agriculture,  is  to  pro- 
cure supplies  of  nitrogen  at  a  cheap  rate.  With  n^ard 
to  carbon,  there  is  no  cause  for  solicitude;  nature  has 
provided  that  in  ample  abundance;  the  air,  and  every 
shower  of  rain  are  charged  with  it.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  reference  to  nitrogen;  the  azote  of  the  air  may  be 
unassimilable,  and  the  ammoniacal  and  nitrogenous  salts 
which  rain-water  contains  may  not  be  in  sufllcient  quan- 
tity. It  is  indispensable  therefore,  to  surround  the  roots 
of  almost  every  plant  whose  culture  is  of  importance  to 
mankind,  with  manures  rich  in  azote,  as  enduring  soar- 
ces  of  ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid,  which  the  plants  appro- 
priate in  proportion  as  they  are  proiiuced.  To  do  this, 
as  is  well  known  to  all,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  ex- 
pense in  agriculture,  one  of  the  grand  obstacles  to  its 
progress;  for  wc  are  generally  dependent  upon,  and  hare 
only  access  to,  the  manure  we  can  severally  produce. 
But  chemistry  is  so  far  advanced  in  this  direction,  that 
the  problem  requiring  the  production  of  a  purely  nitro- 
genous manure,  cannot  long  remain  unrcsolvetl."  (p.  43.) 

It  is  elsewhere  shown  by  our  author  that  plants  also 
j  fix  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  certain  earthy  psrti- 
cles  or  ashes,  ^p.  37)  as  well  as  nitrogen,  as  a  constituent 
element  in  their  composition.  It  is  therefore  doubtbd 
whether  a  "  purely  nitrogenous  manure**  be  necessary. 
All  compost  heaps  comi>osed  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  furnish  nitrogen,  and  other  ingredients  capa- 
ble of  promoting  vegetation.  It  would  be  better  there- 
fore to  give  to  our  cultivated  crops  a  composition  con- 
taining various  materials  congenial  to  plants,  than  io  of- 
fer them  one  only.  How  many  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  use  of  lime  alone,  or  salt,  or  saltpetre,  and  other 
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fJBgtft  fertilisert  7  These  mfd  other  nline  and  alkaline 
B^redienU  may  be  added  to  eompost  heaps  with  advan- 
tt^€,  and  increase  their  activity  as  fertilizing  agents.  We 
ire  tometimes  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  speculatiye 
viewi  in  farming  as  well  as  in  other  occupations^  and  to 
be  captivated  by  something  new,  while  we  neglect  the 
mora  common  and  useful  things.  Human  excretions 
form  a  powerfully  azotized  or  nitrogenous  manure,  and 
they  compose  the  fertilizing  ingredients  in  Pcudrettt, 
which  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  great  fertilizer. 
ThJi  is  .doubtless  so  when  it  is  not  too  much  diluted  or 
adolterated.  But  those  who  have  embarked  in  its  pro- 
dactioiiy  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
)if  tte  sale  of  it.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  losing  its 
ehancter^  because  it  is  too  much  diluted  with  peat,  or 
nw-dusty  or  coal  ashes>  rendering  it  feeble  or  compara- 
tively inert.  The  excretions  of  birds  from  the  coasts  of 
Peru  and  Africa,  are  now  imported  by  the  name  of  Qu- 
sso;  snd  those  interested  in  its  sale  give  glowing  ac- 
eomd  of  its  fertilizing  qualities.  Some  are  captivated 
hy  iti  recommendations  and  novelty,  and  are  buying  a 
dear  article,  (which  is  not  universally  applicable  like 
btni-ytrd  manure,)  and  which  may  be  cheaply  imitated 
by  chemical  combinations. 

Now  I  insist  upon  it,  that  &rmera  in  this  and  the  ad- 
joining States  where  manure  muit  be  used,  shouki  look 
to,  and  make  the  most  of,  their  domestic  supplies  before 
they  purchase  factitious  or  imported  manures.  If  a  lar- 
ner  raises  poultry,  his  hen  roost  will  furnish  materials 
limilar  to  guano.  He  may  have  the  temple  of  Cloacina 
emptied  and  its  contents  made  into  poodrette,  as  I  know 
vai  practiced  by  a  neighboring  farmer.  In  1843  he  had 
the  contents  of  his  sink  mixed  with  sand  and  chip  ma- 
nnre,  together  with  a  large  cask  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a 
qnutily  of  W0(»<1  ashes  which  he  had  saved.  These  in- 
gredients when  mixeil  together,  snd  dry  enough  to  sho- 
vel OTer,  made  20  or  more  ox -cart  loads  of  gocnl  manure. 
Agadn  in  the  spring  of  1844,  the  excretions  from  the 
nme  link  were  mixed  with  sand,  some  ox  manure,  chafi^ 
a  cask  of  plaster,  and  some  wood  ashes  as  before,  making 
24  loads  of  good  comiHMt.  In  1843  the  compost  was 
enployed  to  manure  potatoes  and  turneps,  and  in  1844, 
potatoes  alone,  causing  a  vigorous  growth  in  both  instan- 
ces.* 

We  cannot  raiise  hogs  with  advantage  in  this  part  of 
the  country  witbout  keeping  them  shut  up  in  pens  all  the 
tine,  and  well  supplied  with  straw  or  sea- weed,  ami  soil 
or  mock,  and  then  the  manure  made  is  part  of  the  profit. 
Here  swine  are  fed  both  with  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
itanees,  and  their  excretions  are  rich  in  nitrogen  or  azo- 
tixed  materials,  or  as  Dr.  Mitchill  would  have  said,  re- 
plete with  «<  8epton.'>  Hence  it  is  that  hog  manure  is 
BMVe  powerful  than  the  excretions  of  horses  or  cattle. 
^  when  we  mix  all  these  together  in  the  barn-yard 
compost,  we  have  wherewith  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
cultivated  plants  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  azote, 
^  Let  fiurmers  therefore  look  around  their  own  pre- 
nise^  eoUeet,  nix  and  manufacture  for  themselves  as 
nueh  as  they  caui  before  they  buy  any  manure. 


The  lecture  or  essay  of  M.  Dumas  occupies  but  64  pa- 
get  of  the  work  under  consideration.  The  remainder  is 
Bade  op  of  documents  illustrating  in  detail  the  subjects 
tottched  upon  in  the  essay.  There  is  also  an  appendix 
by  Br.  Gardner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  bringing 
before  the  American  public  the  lecture  of  M.  Dumas  as 
translated  from  the  Flrench.  We  had  marked  some  pas- 
*>ges  to  guide  the  reader,  but  must  refer  him  to  the  work 
itself  as  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  hoping  it  may  give 
him  as  much  satisfaction  as  it  did 

A  Pbactical  Farmeb. 
SUat%  lOandy  N&c,  23,  1844. 


We  do  not  pxe  th's  as  a  connect  rcclp«»  to  make  poudrctte.  nor  lf> 
an  iavanable  one  neceasary.  beraiutc  it  may  be  made  In  diffftrpnt 
way*.  Two  materiala  are  necessary  in  its  compi>si'ion ;  one  to  make 
uilk,  and  one  to  render  it  Inodorous.  The  bulky  articles  may  be  soil, 
or  mock  or  pcaf,  tanner's  bark,  saw-dust,  spent  wotfdanhcs,  coal  ash- 
es aad  other  thiiigs.  To  render  ntsht  soil  Inodorous,  diliUed  sulphu- 
ric ackl  may  be  used,  or  {(round  plaster  of  Paris,  wood  ashes,  fine 
cbaiToal  and  sulphate  of  iron.  My  neighbor,  among  other  thinss  used 
$and  to  make  balk,  because  ho  had  it  in  abundance,  and  his  soil  wasa 
stiff  clay.  ' 


PLAN  OF  A  HOUSE— (Fig.  22.) 

Mr.  Tuckcb— I  transmit  for  your  consideration,  the 
ahove  plan  of  a  boarding-house,  which  I  have  been  erec- 
ting, and  which  I  think  convenient,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  12  or  eighteen  boarders,  i.  e.  for  children  attend- 
ing school. 

It  is  one  story  and  a  half,  as  that  is  sufficiently  high  for 
the  placing  of  beds  aroiud  the  chambers  where  most  of 
the  beils  are  put  up,  and  which  makes  them  quite  plea- 
sant. The  sitting-room  (A.)  and  parlor  (C.)  have  a  «tone 
chimney  erected  between  them,  with  a  fire-place  to  each 
room — also  the  dining-room  (B.)  has  a  good  stone  chim- 
ney. That  room  answers  for  ti^e  piurpose  of  domestic 
labor,  such  as  carding,  spinning,  loiitting,  sewing,  &c. 
beside  being  occupied  for  a  dining-room.  Our  cooking 
is  mostly  done  by  a  cooking  stove.  Stairs  go  up  into  the 
chaipbers  from  the  sitting  and  dining  rooms.  The  cliam- 
ben  are  partitioned  off  into  sleeping  rooms,  just  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  occupant.  A.  Sitting  room  and 
library,  19  by  20  fl.— B.  Dining  room,  l4  by  33— €.  Par- 
lor, 18  by  20— D.  Kitchen,  12  by  14— £.  Bed  room,  10  by 
ll^F.  Piarza,  7  fl.  wide.  A  Sctbscribex. 

Chocta\»  iVoTton,  Die.  27,  1844. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  S^'EET  POTATOE. 


I 


The  Sweet  Potatoe,  {ConvUmihu  hataia»,)  was  intro- 
duced into  England  previous  to  the  Irish  potatoe,  and  was 
in  those  days  supposed  to  possess  the  qualities  of  resto- 
ring decayed  vigor  to  the  human  frame;  and  consequent- 
ly more  frequently  found  in  the  shop  of  the  confectioner, 
than  in  the  larder  of  the  cook.  It  is  a  native  both  of 
Spam  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  was,  as  an  edible,  in 
such  bud  repute,  that  the  renowned  Evyli^f  in  his  woik 
on  Gardening,  as  early  as  the  year  1099,  recommends  that 
potatoes  should  be  planted  in  the  worst  ground.  We  are 
gl^d  that  we  live  in  an  age  and  country,  where  we  can 
say,  plant  sweet  potatoes  in  your  best  land;  though  in  all 
probability,  in  the  da]rs  of  the  author  above  quoted,  the 
promise  of  this  root  was  such  that  it  held  forth  no  in- 
ducements to  the  cultivator;  and  certainly  time  has 
shown  that  England's  climate  and  soil,  has  proved  uncon- 
jgenial  to  its  Improvement.  There  are  many,  even  in 
our  southern  country,  at  this  day,  who  take  his  advice  and 
neglect  this  crop,  from  the  sole  fact  perhaps,'  that  they 
themselves  arc  not  fond  of  potatoes,  not  consulting  the 
tastes  of  voracious  hogs  and  cows,  who,  squealing  and 
lowing  for  com  and  hay,  would  be  happily  regaled  with 
a  satisfactory  meal  from  the  potatoe  pile. 

In  the  south,  we  regard  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
sweet  potatoe  as  an  easy  attainment.  Il  delights  in  a  san- 
dy, rather  light,  deep,  and  well  stirred  soil,  which  must 
be  located  on  a  dry  siibsoii,  though  in  some  instances  we 
have  seen  good  potatoes  ntised  on  clay  lands.  A  moist 
atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  is  warm,  appears 
most  conducive  to  the  early  growth  and  pleasant  flavor 
of  the  sweet  potatoe. 

From  its  great  use  in  culinary  concerns,  it  deserves 
more  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  southern  planters  than 
it  has  as  yet  received.  The  climate  south  of  36  degrees, 
has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth ;  and  no 
crop  can  be  planted  which  will  yield  more  to  the  acre. 
The  tine  effect  which  they  give  when  fed  to  milch  cows^ 
should  make  it  a  favorite  with  all  who  delight  in  good 
milk  and  butter.    When  dried  in  a  brick  oven,  they  fur- 
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niih  the  material  for  making  a  delightful  and  wholesome 
beverage  in  the  shape  ofpotatoe  beer.  The  sweet  pota- 
toe  aluo  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  the  rrgetable  food 
of  slaves  in  the  southern  States  during  the  winter  months, 
and  though  they  are  generally  cultivated  as  a  provision 
crop  by  most  planters  on  almost  every  plantation,  the  ne- 
groes cultivate  them  in  the  ground  which  is  allotted  to 
(hem  for  their  own  private  use.  Such  is  the  partiality  of 
the  plantation  negroes  for  potatoes,  as  an  article  of  food, 
that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  digging  arrives,  they  pre- 
fer an  allowance  of  this  root  to  any  of  the  cereal  grains. 
Indeed,  it  seems  they  were  relished  by  our  revolutionary 
ancestry,  for  when  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  British 
commander  at  Charleston,  to  Gen.  Marion  in  his  swamp 
encampment,  that  chivalrous  commander,  with  hit  cha- 
racteristic hospitality,  invited  the  Ro}'aliit  to  dine  with 
him;  the  table  was  arranged,  when  he  found  '*  flesh,  fish, 
and  fowl,"  to  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  alone.  He  straight- 
way retiirneit  to  the  British  quarters,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  conquer  men 
who  could  fight  for  lib4rty  on  tvch  far4  as  roasted  pota- 
to§8.  Mr.  John  B.  White,  a  talented  and  gifted  son  of 
Carolina,  has  made  this  scene  the  subject  of  a  national 
painting  which  stands  high  in  the  world  of  art.  In  this 
picture,  the  negro  seems  delighted,  more  at  the  style  in 
which  his  potatoes  were  roasted,  than  at  the  amaseil 
countenance  of  the  tory  officer. 

To  the  negro,  the  potatoe  is  a  blessing;  for,  to  the 
known  improvidence  and  carelessness  of  this  race,  it  is 
particularly  adapted,  as  it  requires  no  culinary  skill  to 
make  it  both  edible  and  palatable,  simple  roasting  in  the 
ashes  being  the  best  preparation  the  cook  can  give  them. 
It  is  frequently  prepared  for  the  table  by  baking,  and 
makes  gooil  custards,  puddings  and  pies;  the  latter  equal- 
ing rhubarb  pies,  and  made  much  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  previous  culture,  the 
land  should  be  manured.  My  father,  Mr.  John  Sumsies, 
who  has  always  been  successful  in  the  culture  of  pota- 
toes, observes  the  rule  to  manure  broadcast,  and  for  this 
purpose,  has  prepared  in  the  farm  yard  a  eompost,  made 
by  hauling  in  oak  leaves,  which  with  the  admixture  of 
the  manure  of  horses  and  cattle,  furnishes  the  proper  ma- 
terial, and  this,  when  sufficiently  rotted,  is  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  general  plan,  how- 
ever,  in  the  south,  and  that  which  is  considered  easiest, 
is  to  cow  pert  the  ground  intended  for  potatoes,  late  in  the 
summer.  When  the  latter  plan  is  followed,  it  should  be 
continued  during  the  early  parLof  the  winter,  and  follow- 
ed with  frequent  plowings,  so  that  the  manure  deposited 
may  not  evaporate,  or  be  washed  away  by  rains.  Plow 
op  the  land  very  deep  in  January,  to  which  we  would  re- 
commend a  subsoiling  to  those  who  have  the  proper  im- 
plement. Plow  again  in  February,  and  In  March  re- 
*peat  with  a  like  plowing,  immediately  after  which,  betl 
up  the  land  with  a  suitable  plow  four  ieet  wide;  upon 
these  beils  drop  the  potatoe  slips,  six  or  seven  inches 
apart,  covering  them  with  a  hoe,  one  and  a  half  inches 
deep,  with  good  mellow  soil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil,  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  future 
crop.  This  mode  of  planting  in  beds  is  usually  termed 
ridging,  and  simply  to  cross  the  beds  into  equal  squares 
with  their  width,  we  can  form  potatoe  hills  by  drawing 
op  the  corners  of  the  squares  with  a  hoe.  We  have  tri- 
ed both  hills  and  ridges,  and  have  no  preference,  though 
the  soil  when  planted  in  hills  is  most  likely  to  be  wash- 
ed away  by  heavy  rains.  From  three  to  four  slips  should 
be  planted  in  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  slips  begin  to 
sprout,  the  ridges  or  hills  should  be  scraped  off  with  the 
hoe,  wliich  will  enable  the  young  plants  to  come  up  res- 
dily,  and  immediately  after  they  have  appeared  above 
ground  the  beds  should  be  plowed  down  carefully,  and 
the  plowing  to  be  performed  as  close  to  tho  plants  as 
they  will  bear,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  parent  slip.  This 
will  yield  to  the  yonng  plants  that  warmth  which  is  so 
much  desired  in  this  culture,  and  potatoes  thus  cultivated 
will  stand  the  summer  drouths  l>etler  than  those  which 
have  been  cultivated  otherwise..  Frequent  plowing^s, 
with  a  few  times  hoeing,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  until  the 
vines  attain  a  length  which  interferes  with  the  plowing, 
«t  which  period  the  ridget  tnd  hilli  sbovid  be  Unwn  up 


with  the  hoe,  fuller  than  they  were  origiully,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  should  be  hollow  at  top.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  any  soil  on  the  vines, 
and  therefore  whilst  drawing  up  the  beds  they  should  be 
gently  raised  by  the  hands.  Just  before  the  vines  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  betls,  a  plow  should  be  run  twice 
through  the  rows  in  ortler  to  give  them  mellow  earth  to 
root  in.  This  will  serve  to  sustain  the  vines  in  extreme 
drouth;  and  as  the  leaves  are  almost  the  only  organs 
which  feed  tuberous  roots,  I  wouUl  earnestly  recommend 
an  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  topping  potatoes  or  of 
tearing  the  vines  with  a  plow,  and  particularly  the  prac- 
tice of  making  a  calf  pasture  of  the  potatoe  patch  late  in 
summer. 

Potatoes  for  planting  should  always  be  raised  from  cut- 
tings, as  they  are  generally  more  succulent,  and  vegetate 
better  in  the  spring  than  those  which  are  railed  from 
small  potatoes,  and  hence  large  potatoes  bringing  stoater 
plants,  are  preferable  to  very  small  slips. 

The  product  per  acre  may  be  variously  estimated. 
From  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  are  commonly  pro- 
duced. My  father  has  raised  upwards  of  five  hundred 
bushels  of  good  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  from  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels  has  been  an  average  crop  with  bini. 
They  were  of  the  dark  mottled  variety  usually  called  the 
Spanish  potatoe,  which  for  a  general  crop,  we  consiJer 
best,  though  any  and  every  sort  should  be  caltiTated, 
which  are  regarde<l  of  good  qualify,  and  as  there  are  per- 
haps more  than  twenty  approved  varieties,  we  are  not  ad- 
vocates of  any  particular  one.  The  yams  suit  a  sandy  lo- 
cation, whilst  the  dark  Spanish  would  succeed  better  oo 
clay  soils.  There  are  several  varieties  with  a  red  ikio, 
which  are  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  variety  known 
as  the  «  Bermuda,'*  are  perhaps  the  best  early  variety, 
and  for  this  reason,  a  portion  of  the  crop  should  be  plant- 
ed of  them,  or  some  other  favorite  early  variety.  There 
appears  to  be  only  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  yam,  the 
yellow  and  white.  Both  should  be  cultivated  by  patting 
the  slips  in  a  bed,  and  drawing  the  sprouts  as  they  ap- 
pear above  the  ground,  and  planting  them  in  ridgei.  In 
this  way,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  slips  are 
required  of  this  variety;  for  all  other  varieties  of  the 
sweet  potatoe,  we  would  advise  to  plant  the  root  itself. 
The  yam  is  easier  preserved  during  winter,  and  late  in 
spring;  is  of  better  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

My  frienD,  Col.  R.  F.  W.  Allstom  of  Georgetown, 
during  the  past  season,  tried  an  experiment,  which,uit 
is  new,  and  upon  the  whole,  has  succeeded  admirably,  I 
will  notice  here.  The  land  was  laid  ofl'in  beds  four  feet 
apart,  and  upon  these  the  seed  were  planted,  by  laying 
them  on  the  level  ground  eight  inches  apart,  and  covered 
over  with  "  tailings,"  (the  straw,  &c.  blown  off  in  win- 
nowing rice,)  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  In  consequence  of 
the  severe  drouth  of  the  past  spring,  the  stand  proved  a 
very  bad  one,  the  sprouts  appearing  at  the  distance  of 
one,  two,  and  three  feet  apart.  The  prospect,  he  sayi, 
for  a  crop,  was  very  meagre,  until  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  plants  which  were  standing,  grew  off  vvith  a 
vigor  quite  remarkable.  In  consequence  of  the  drouth, 
a  little  earth  was  drawn  upon  the  beds  once,  and  the  grasi 
which  showeil  itself  was  once  picked  off.  The  potatoes 
were  taken  up  the  second  week  in  November,  and  thef 
yielded  283  bushels  of  excellent  roots  to  the  acre,  se- 
veral of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Anniversary  meet* 
ing  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soctety,  weighing  from  4  to 
6  pounds.     They  were  yams. 

Our  plan  for  preserving  potatoes  is  simple.  A  circu- 
lar bed  is  formed  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter;  this  is  raisetl 
a  foot  above  the  surrounding  surface  to  ensure  its  being 
dry;  on  which  we  place  dry  pine  straw,  com  stalks,  or 
pine  bark;  in  the  centre  of  this,  we  set  upright  a  planlt 
tube  with  a  great  number  of  holes  bored  in  the  sides; 
around  this  tube  the  potatoes  are  pile<i  up  until  the  cone 
is  completed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube, 
when  they  arc  covered  up  with  com  stalks,  pine  strawi 
&e.,  and  lastly  with  earth  five  or  six  inches  thick.  The 
tube  may  be  closed  in  frosty  weather  by  a  wisp  of  sfr*^* 
During  mild  weather  it  should  be  openeil  in  order  to  al- 
low the  heated  air  arising  from  decayeil  or  bruised  pota- 
toes lo  escape.    With  this,  and  the  i^tioB  of  a  tempo- 
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nxj  iheU«r>  we  have  always  tuoceedcd  in  saving  poU- 
loct  during  the  winter. 

We  nnbesitatingly  recommend  (hat  (he  same  land  be 
plastsd  in  potatoes  each  succeeding  year,  believing  that 
the  collare  of  this  crop  adapts  the  soil  for  the  increased 
nprodaction  of  the  root,  and  that  the  covering  of  the 
riaes  when  potatoes  are  gathereil,  restores  to  the  soil  a 
Ur^  sapply  of  nntrition,  than  is  consumed  by  the  pro- 
dnetioD  of  the  crop.  Wu.  Summer. 

PomariOj  8,  C,  Dee.  18,  1844. 


THE  HOBSE  SPECTRE. 


Ma.  Eorrojt*-I  lore  a  good  Horse — ^in  fact,  I  lotte 
tUm  tktt  Iqvb  Hor9e8,  I  once  rode  fifty  miles  on  horse- 
bick  to  see  a  broken  down  Racer,  and  was  am])ly  repaid 
lor  my  labor.  Indeed,  he  was  a  remarkable  animal  on 
nsny  aecounta  ;  and  although  thorough  bred,  with  a 
pedigree  of  the  greatest  purity,  he  was  as  heavy  as  many 
a  wigOD  horse.  His  color  was  a  deep  chestnut;  border- 
isf  on  black,  with  eyes  of  light  brown,  that  seemed  to 
be  planted  in  the  cheek,  about  midway  between  (he  nose 
and  ears,  giving  him  an  appearance  quite  uneartlily  :  his 
aetioa  also,  quick  and  hurried,  and  of  the  most  eccentric 
cfaantcter,  was  cjilculated  to  in8|)ire  a  sort  of  terror  in 
the  beiiolder,  leading  him  to  be  careful  how  be  ventured 
isto  the  enclosure  where  he  was  confined.  And  yet, 
viUial,  he  was  perfectly  gentle  ami  manageable,  and  of 
the  most  generous  disposition.  At  tlie  lime  of  which  I 
write,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Badentram,  of 
Preateign,  Radnorshire,  Wales,  (England)  and  there  I 
aav  him.  Indeed,  his  history  throughout,  is  so  remark- 
able, that  I  feel  a  desire  to  relate  it,  with  your  permis- 
lioo,  for  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Cultivator  ;  true 
to  the  letter. 

One  day,  a  i4ranger  called  at  a  farm-house  in  that  part 
of  the  country  to  inquire  for  boards  Ho  was  a  citiaen  of 
LoadoD,  a  Jeweller,  and  had  been  ordered  into  the  coun- 
try by  his  physician,  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  a  mild  diet. 
The  firmer  obaerveil  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
lake  boarders,  but  thought  perhaps  he  might  as  well  re- 
main where  he  was,  and  try  how  he  liked  their  accom- 
modations. On  the  stranger  inquiring  the  terms,  the 
Cmaer  said  that  depended  upon  how  they  liked  each 
ether;  snd  at  the  end  of  a  month,  when  the  stranger  offer- 
ed to  pay,  (he  farmer  said  his  wife  and  he  had  not  yet 
4erermined  npoa  what  it  should  be.  In  another  month, 
(he  health  of  the  stranger  being  reinstated,  he  again  asked 
for  his  bill,  when  the  farmer  informed  him  that  he  and 
hit  wife  calculated  they  were  about  quits,  as  his  society 
and  conversation  had  been  to  them  of  quite  the  value  of 
what  he  had  received;  and  finding  that  nothing  he  could 
nj  would  alter  that  determination,  the  stranger  took  his 
leaxe,  promising,  that  he  would,  some  day,  send  him  a 
present  from  London. 

Not  long  after,  a  man  led  into  the  fiarm-yard,  an  old 
blind  mare  of  the  highest  blood  and  pedigree,  heavy  in 
foal  by  the  best  horse  in  England,  Phantom  ;  an  accom- 
panying letter  requesting  that  she  might  never  be  sold, 
bat  be  returned,  if  the  farmer  should  grow  weary  of  keep- 
in;  her;  hinting  also,  if  the  foal  should  prove  a  horse 
eolt,  that  his  name  be  called  Spectbe.  In  due  time  the 
nare  brought  a  horse  foal,  which,  with  the  extreme  care 
bestowed  upon -him,  grew  up  a  remaAibly  fine  animal, 
being  entered  to  run  for  a  plate  at  two  years  old,  which 
he  won  with  the  greatest  ease  to  himself.  Not  so  how- 
ever to  (he  rider,  who,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  could 
manage  to  keep  himself  on  his  back  by  holding  on  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle;  bridle,  whip  and  spurs,  being 
(otslly  useless  and  out  of  the  question;  for  with  nose  Uf 
(he  ground,  and  his  feet  at  every  stroke  appearing  above 
his  head,  the  back  a  semicircle  at  one  moment,  and  an 
inreited  ellipsis  at  the  next,  it  would  have  been  easier 
(0  sit  a  camel  in  full  trot!  no  other  person  being  able  to 
accomplish  the  feat  of  sitting  him — to  guide  him,  being 
a  rain  and  useless  attempt.  After  this,  he,  with  the  same 
rider,  won  ever)*  thing  he  started  for,  until  on  the  eve 
of  a  very  important  race,  in  which  he  was  backed  by  the 
whole  country  at  immense  odds,  a  stranger  offered  one  of 
his  owners  (there  were  two  persons  who  had  shares  in 
him)  a  reiy  Urge  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  permit  his 


hone  to  be  heated  The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be 
withstood,  although  the  man  knew  that  his  partner  had 
risked  his  all  upon  him»  as  also  many  more  of  his  per- 
sonal friends:  the  only  way  to  accomplish  it  being  to 
overweight  him.  This  was  accordingly  done^  and  on 
striving  against  a  saddle  full  of  shot,  the  generous  and 
noble  animal  sprained  his  shoulder  and  brr.ke  down,  his 
rider  afterward  declaring,  that  even  then,  he  had  more 
work  to  make  him  lose,  than  he  ever  bad  to  make  him 
win.  And  while  in  this  broken  down  condition,  he  won 
three  silver  cups  at  three  different  meetings;  the  last  at 
the  great  race  of  Worcester,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
thousands,  where  he  distanced  almost  the  whole  field. 

After  (his,  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf,  and  was 
kept  as  a  stud  horse ;  and  as  such  I  saw  him  with  his  blind 
dam,  in  an  adjoining  paddock  again  in  foal,  at  the  age  of 
28  years !  Many  noble  horses,  the  best  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  were  produced  from  this  stock,  the  owner 
making  an  annual  sale  by  auction,  chiefly  of  match  horsea 
for  the  carriages  of  the  nobility,  many  pairs  bringing 
from  $1500  to  $2000  at  three  years  old;  the  last  lot  put 
up  being  Spectre  himself,  with  (he  intent  however,  of 
buying  him  in  privately,  and  this  was  done  more  than 
once,  at  the  price  of  $5000. 

When  the  stranger  left  the  farm-house  for  London,  he 
desired  the  servant  girl  to  inform  him  when  she  should 
be  about  to  get  married :  this  she  did,  and  received  as  a 
present,  a  valuable  diamond  ring;  which,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  suppose  she  sold  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  stock  a  small  (arm,  upon  which  she  and  her  husband 
resided  for  piany  years  in  contentment  and  happiness^ 
you  will  then  have  a  finale  in  keeping  with  the  main 
story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  will  vouch.  J.  P. 

THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

ifhUant^us  Tubertman,  Idnn,) 

Mr.  L.  Tucker — My  attention  was  directed  to  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  this  plant,  in  consequence  of  flattering 
experiments  made  with  it  by  Mr.  Gunnell  and  others  in 
Greenville  in  this  State,  and  as  it  is  rapidly  obtaining  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  a  few  remarks  in  connection 
with  its  superior  advantages  as  a  root  crop,  may  not  be 
objectionable  to  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator.  Although 
it  is  called  so,  it  is  botanically,  in  no  way  allied  to  (he 
Artichoke,  but  is  of  the  sapie  genus  as  the  sun  flower, 
which  it  much  resembles.  The  term  Jerusalem,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  a  corruption  of  girasole,  the  Italian 
name  for  sun  flower;  and  it  derives  the  appellation  of 
Artichoke  from  some  fancied  similarity  in  the  taste  of  the 
tubers  with  the  artichoke  bottoms,  (t  is  a  native  of  Bra- 
zil, and  was  first  carried  to  England  about  the  year  1620, 
and  before  potatoes  were  so  generally  in  use,  was  ex- 
tremely popular  as  an  edible  root.  Mention  is  made  of 
it  in  old  agricultural  treatises,  as  the  Canada  potatae,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  common  potatoe,  and  it  was  some- 
times called  the  Mrginia  poiatoe.  It  was  regarded  as 
wholesome,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  though  it  is  ne- 
ver dry  and  mealy  like  the  potatoe,  being  rather  moist 
and  soft  in  i(8  texture,  and  is  nutritious.  Being  hardy 
and  perennial,  (hey  succeed  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soil. 
It  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  agriculture,  until  within  a 
few  years.  Latterly  it  is  obtaining  as  an  article  of  food 
for  domestic  animals. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  have  been  obtained 
from  an  acre,  when  properly  cultivated,  and  being  rel- 
ished by  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  it  Is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable  root  crop  which  can  be  planted  in  the 
south;  and  pethaps  it  might  succeed  in  more  nothen  re- 
gions. It  is  rich  in  farrinaceoas  substance,  and  aU  ani- 
mals do  well  and  improve  when  fed  upon  them.  Last 
spring  a  frieml  sent  me  aboot  a  quart  of  tubers.  I  did  not 
think  this  small  quantity  worth  planting,  as  they  were 
much  iqjured  and  dried  up  by  their  long  exposure.  On 
(he  3d  of  May,  fully  two  months  after  they  should  have 
been  planted,  I  had  a  small  space  of  ground,  about  a  rod, 
prepare<1,  and  put  them  in.  A  drouth  ensued,  and  they 
did  not  come  up  soon,  and  consequently  lost  a  great  deal 
by  their  being  so  late.  They  were  planted  in  drills  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  twenty  inches  in  the  drill;  but 
the  teed  being  so  badly  injured,  the  plants  were  reiy  ir« 
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regular.  They  were  plowed  once^  nh  tlie  grass  and 
weeds  afterwanis  removed  wilh  the  hoe.  In  November 
I  had  them  plowed  up,  and  upon  gathering  them,  found 
I  had  ten  bushels;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  they  had 
been  picked  clean  from  the  land,  the  yield  would  have 
reached  twelve  bushels.  The  tubers  filled  all  parts  of 
the  soil,  and  some  of  (hem  were  two  feet  long,  consisting 
of  small  bulbs  connected  by  succulent  roots.  The  roots 
are  white,  and  extremely  tender,  whilst  the  tubers  are 
■lightly  tinged  with  red.  The  roots  make  the  best  slips 
for  planting,  and  if  cut  up,  leaving  an  eye  to  each  slip, 
they  readily  vegetate.  When  it  is  intended  to  feed  this 
crop  to  hogs,  they  require  no  harvesting,  for  they  readily 
withstand  our  mild  winters;  and  if  the  hogs  are  turned 
in  on  them,  (hey  usually  provide  for  themselves.  For 
calves,  sheep  and  horses,  they  must  be  ga(hered  and 
washed,  bu(  unlike  other  roots,  they  require  no  cutting 
up.  They  might  be  fed  to  sheep,  by  merely  plowing 
up  a  few  daily,  and  letting  the  sheep  eat  them  immedi- 
ately from  the'  ground.  In  consuming  this  crop,  the 
hogs  give  the  ground  a  thorough  plowing,  and  by  turn- 
ing under  the  stalks  and  leaves,  they  add  much  to  the  soil. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  an  exhausting  erop,  but 
from  the  genus  of  the  plant,  I  infer  it  is  not.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  the  stalks  are  crowned  with  beautiful  yel- 
low  flowers. 

I  shall  plant  them  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the 
acre  next  year.  I  think  that  quantity  sufficient.  They 
erovr  here  on  all  dry  soils,  but  will  not  succeed  well  on 
uamp  locations.     Very  respectfully,      A.  G.  Summek. 

Pomaria,  S,  C,  Dec.  1,  1844. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DAIRY. 


Our  article  in  the  January  paper  having  introduced 
this  subject  to  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  some  statistics  relative  to  the  quantity 
manufactured,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  market 
which  is  now  opened  to  our  cheese  in  foreign  countries 
Offei-s  great  inducements  to  our  dairymen  not  only  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business,  but  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
article  until  it  will  besought  for  in  all  foreign  markets 
as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  The  census  of  1840 
gives  the  aggregate  value  of  butter  and  cheese  manufac- 
tuied  in  every  town  in  the  Uniteil  States.  From  the 
statistics  thus  gathered  much  valuable  information  may 
be  obtained,  although,  if  the  n\imber  of  pounds  of  each 
had  been  given,  we  might  have  arrived  much  neaier  to 
correctness,  as  the  price  in  different  parts  of  the  union 
differs  materially.  We  doubt  also  whether  entire  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  correctness  of  the  census,  al- 
though it  may  approtimate  as  near  correctness  as  any  in- 
formation within  our  reach.  The  amount  at  which  the 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  in  1839,  in  the  State  of 

J4ew* York,  was  $10,496,<h2l  New- Hampshire,  91,636,643 

Ohio,  l,Mf<,'^9  Massachiisetii*,  2,373,5^99 

Pennsylvania,  3,IX>,9^7  f'onnecllcut,  l,:i76,r>:ji 

Mainp,  1,490.902  Vermonr,  2,008.737 

NewJersey,  1,328,032 

The  quantity  made  in  the  southern  and  western  states 
is  comparatively  small.  Virginia  however  shows  an  ag- 
gregate of  $1,848,869.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  in  the  entire  union  is  put  down  at  the 
round  sum  of  $33,787,008.  The  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  made  in  Ohio  has  greatly  increased  since  1840. 
Indeed  wilhoot  any  evidence  before  us  we  should  pre- 
sume that  the  amount  sent  to  market  from  that  state  has 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  while  the  quality  has 
greatly  improved.  A  correspondent  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  largely  engaged  in  the  produce  business  and  well 
qualified  to  judge  upon  these  subjects,  says, — «  As  to  tlie 
quality  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  Ohio,  it  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  greatly  improving  in  quality,  and  I  think 
bids  fair  to  go  ahead  even  of  the  £mpire  State  in  quanti- 
ty manufactured.  It  will  not  be  long  before  (hey  will 
natch  us  in  quality.  A  large  amount  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  in  Ohio  goes  south  and  west,  which  is  so 
far  favorable  for  that  made  in  our  own  State."  That 
Ohio  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  States  in  the 
Union  in  her  dairy  products  as  well  as  in  every  thin^ 
else  which  pertains  to  the  agriculture  of  the  northern 
SUtes,  there  can  be  liUle  doubt. 


The  State  of  New- York  muat,  however,  continae  to 
furnish  immense  quantities  of  dairy  products,  and  as  we 
remarked  in  a  former  article,  "  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  this  State  must  constitute  the  dairy  dUtjid,  from 
whence  must  be  derived  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  but- 
ler and  cheese  used  in  otir  large  cities,  and  which  is 
neeiled  for  shipment  to  Europe.*' 

Of  the  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
dairy  products  in  the  State  of  New-York  in  1839,  more 
than  three  millions  worth  was  produced  in  the  eight 
counties  of  Oneida,  Jefferson,  Herkimer,  Oswego,  Ma^. 
son,  Otsego,  St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis.  Chenango,  Cort- 
land, Onondaga,  Steuben,  Ice.  also  produced  large  quui- 
(ities.  Oiange,  Duchess,  Delaware,  and  other  rirer 
counties  produce  large  quantities,  but  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  a  very  great  proportion  of  this  is  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  small  kegs,  pails,  &c.  to  supply  the  summer  de- 
mand. That  from  the  other  counties  named,  as  well  u 
from  the  western  States,  is  relied  on  for  a  winter  wpply. 

The  amount  of  butter,  lard  and  cheese  which  arrived 
at  tide  water  through  the  New- York  canals  in  the  aevenl 
years,  since  1841,  is  as  follows  :  The  butter  and  laid 
having  been  kept  in  the  same  account,  we  are  unable  to 
get  at  the  exact  amount  of  each. 

1811  1842  1843  18M. 

Batter  and  lanl,  Ibe.      16,157,653    I9,ia2,'930    94,216,700  2^700 
Cheese,  lbs.  14,171,061     19,004,613    24,336,260  ££,898,300 

This  table  shows  a  constant  increase  in  theqnaolity  of 
butter  and  lard  until  the  present  year.  This  year,  bow- 
ever  shows  a  falling  off  in  these  articles,  which  may  be 
.attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  great  increase  in  cheese 
has  caused  a  corresponding  decrease  in  butler,  and  in 
part  to  the  limited  amount  of  lard  sent  to  market  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  increase  in  cheese  is  very  great»  beini; 
nearly  double  the  amount  in  1844,  which  was  mdI  to 
market  in  1841 . 

To  show  the  increase  and   the  relative  proportions  of 

butter  and  cheese,  w<^ive  the  amount  of  each  shipped 

from  this  place  (Rome,  Oneida  co.)  in  four  years,  with 

the  average  price  in  each  yesu* 

Butter.  Oieese. 

*      1S41        1,411,266  lbs.  16  cte.  1,632,196  5  cts. 

1842  l,65»,OG9    ••  10  2,192,763  6J 

1843  l,4f«,044    "  9  2,795,4«  6 

1844  1,914,735    «  11  3,151,431  6 

At  Utica  the  amount  cleared  is  probably  about  equal  to 
the  amount  shipped  here,  and  at  LitUe  Falls  large  quaa- 
tities  are  also  shipped.  At  Sacket's  Harbor,  Oswc^, 
and  several  other  points  on  the  lakes,  and  also  at  many 
other  places  on  the  Erie  and  other  canals,  consideiable 
quantities  are  also  annually  shipped. 

It  will  be  noticeil  by  an  examination  of  the  above  ta- 
ble that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cheese  is  far 
greater  than  the  increase  of  butter.  This  is  sccounted 
for  by  the  foreign  demand  which  has  sprung  up  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  success  of  experiments  in  ship- 
ping to  Europe  has  directed  public  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
our  dairies,  and  more  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  especially  in  large  dairies.  Cir- 
culars, addressed  to  ilaio'men  by  shippers  and  other 
dealers,  giving  directions  for  the  modes  of  manufacture, 
and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cheese,  &c.,  had  the  effect 
to  arouse  attention  anil  encourage  investigation,  mil 
many  of  our  chee#  makers  now  are  as  familiar  wilhUie 
method  of  manufacture  required  for  the  English  markei 
as  our  own.  . . 

From  «  WUmer  &  Smithes  European  Time«,»'  (publisn- 
ed  in  Liverpool)  of  Dec.  4lh,  we  extract  the  following 
remarks :  «*  The  imports  of  cheese  have  been  large  dar- 
ing the  month,  and  both  as  regards  their  condition  on  ar- 
rival, and  the  general  quality  and  selecUonsof  »«  """P; 
men  to,  are  proving  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  u» 
season.  Their  sale  is  consequenUy  much  fecilifalca, »« 
we  have  every  prospect  of  a  large  and  steady  trade  luvae 
article  during  the  winter.  The  demand  in  the  past  monw 
was  large,  increasing  towards  the  close  in  «>n»*?"^"„ 
J  of  the  wlvanced  rates  obtained  at  the  Chester  sndoincr 
cheese  fairs;  a  corresponding  advance  cannot  be  secure 
in  America:  but  we  quote  the  market  ^^^J^'^^.^ 
higher  for  aU  qnalitics,  and  with  a  firm  tone  on  the  pa 
of  the  holders.  A  higher  range  of  prices  than  usual  isex 
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peeled  to  be  maintaiaed  throughout  the  season,  owins^  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  make  of  EUtg^Iish  cheese,  and  the  great 
advance  io  (he  value  of  butter."  The  same  paper  says : 
"  Batter  continoes  to  advance  in  price,  and  in  confirma- 
tioD  of  our  last  advice,  we  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend shipments  from  the  United  States,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  the  lower  priced  qualities  (if  fit  for  eating  or 
for  culinary  purposes)  would  be  the  safest  shipment.  In 
the  finer  and  milder  sorts  we  would  fear  such  a  deterio- 
nlion  in  qt&lity  on  the  passage  as  would  bring  them 
down  to  the  level  of  the  inferior." 

These  paragraphs  are  given  here  not  so  much  to  ad- 
vise our  readers  in  regard  to  price,  &c.,  as  to  show  what 
it  the  opinion  prevailing  in  England  in  relation  to  the 
quality  of  oar  dairy  products,  and  also  that  we  can  rea- 
tobably  expect  a  good  demand  for  these  articles  abroad. 

Our  New- York  correspondent,  from  whom  we  have 
before  quoted  (J.  E.  South  worth,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Soatbworth  &  Beach,  31  Water-st.  N.  Y.)  remarks  in 
relation  to  exports  as  follows:  « I  do  not  think  the  quanti- 
ty of  cheese  shipped  to  Europe  this  year  much  larger 
than  last,  although  the  shipments  were  made  earlier  last 
leason  than  they  have  been  this,  consequently  a  large 
amount  was  damaged  by  hot  weather.  This  has  learned 
■hippers  to  be  more  particular,  and  not  to  send  cheese  in 
vann  weather.  The  shipments  have  been  very  heavy 
during  NovenJber  and  December,  and  those  heard  from 
bare  all  paid  well.  The  cheese  sent  this  season  has 
been  of  much  better  quality  than  that  sent  last  season ;  in 
fiKtno  pmdent  shipper  will  now  purchase  any  but  the 
best  quality.  Thi  ahipmeiUs  are  not  half  as  large  da  they 
v09ld  he  if  wa  had  a  better  quality  of  cheese  to  send  to  John 
Bull.  This  ought  to  stimulate  our  farmers  to  make  a  bet- 
ter qaality." 

Thus  we  see  that  we  have  opened  to  us  a  foreign  mar- 
ket for  our  cheese,  which  may  be  increased  to  almost 
Uf  extent  if  the  Carmers  of  this  country  will  so  far  con- 
sult their  own  interest  as  to  make  a  good  article  and  one 
suited  to  the  English  market.    Without  expressing  any 
opinion  relative  to  the  question  of  a  tariff,  we  have  no, 
doubt  that  all  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  matter  of  no  { 
«mall  moment  to  American  farmers  to  have  a  reaily  andj 
remnneFaling  sale  for  their  surplus  proiluce  in  foreign , 
countries,  and  that  foreign  demand  for  American  provi- 
sions does  now,  and   will  continue  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  our  agriculture  in  all  its  departments. 

'  Ihe  following  table  will  show  the  amoimt  of  butter  and 
eheese  exported  from  the  port  of  New-York  in  the  years 

1843  and  1844. 

•  I&]3.  1844 

Buoer,  firkins,  4S,aM  28,761 

Cheisae,  caalu,  %.g&l  1 1^:^11 

do.       boxc^  62,112  77,ir3 

Showing  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  butter,  of  almost 
twenty  thousand  firkins,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of 
cheese,  of  not  far  from  one-fourth. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  the  manufacture,  exports,  &c.,  of  the  proilucts  of  the 
daily,  and  have  prolonged  this  article  to  a  great  length 
without  arriving  at  an  important  point  in  our  subject  viz. 
The  means  -which  should  be  adopted  to  ;»ecure  the 
greatest  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in  quality 
of  dairy  proilucts.  This  will  form  the  subject  for 
another  article,  when  wc  hope  to  prove  beyond  the  pos- 
«ibility  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  nearly  every 
dairyman  to  make  a  good  article,  and  also  that  an  increase 
of  one-fourth  in  the  average  per  cow  may  be  made  with- 
out any  thing  like  a  corresponding  increase  in  expense. 
This  wc  are  aware  is  a  bold  position,  but  it  is  neverlhe- 
lea  one  susceptible  of  proof,  and  we  shall  produce 
something  more  than  our  own  assertions  to  establish  the 
positions  assumed.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  beg  of  those 
dairymen  who  are  making  no  more  than  one  hundred 
rounds  of  poor  butter,  or  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty 
lbs.  of  poorer  cheese  per  cow,  to  investigate  the  subject/ 
and  see  if  they  cannot  discover  the  cause  of  their  want 
of  success.  £.  Comstock. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN  OUT  LANDS. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  Report  on  this  subject, 
made  to  Uie  Union  Ag.  Society,  Hartford  county,  Conn., 
by  Samuel  Camp.  Not  having  room  for  the  whole,  we 
give  the  following,  which  embraces  the  substance  of  the 
article. 

In  directing  the  mode  of  improvement  to  be  pursued, 
Mr.  Camp  thus  speaks : — <<  In  the  first  place  attend  to  the 
barn  yard.     This  should  be  of  sufficient  size  for  all  your 
cattle,  and  in  a  dry  place,  th^  water  from  the  eaves  of 
your  buildings  being  all  tui*ned  out  of  the  yard.     An  em- 
bankment should  be  made  around  the  buildings  and  yard, 
to  prevent  any  water  from  coming  in  which  is  without. 
And  as  special  care  should  be  had  to  the  liquid,  which  ia 
the  most  valuable  part,  let  your  yard  be  hollowed  in  the 
middle;  the  outside  twelve  feet  In  width,  lobe  raised 
high  enough  to  keep  your  cattle  dry.     This  twelve  feet 
at  least  should  be  covered  with  cow  houses.    Litter  this 
over  with  straw  or  some  vegetable  matter,  then  a  large 
supply  of  peat  or  muck,  and  litter  over  the  top,  to  keep 
your  cattle  clean;  turn  all  your  cattle   on  every  night 
through  the  summer,  having  brined  straw  or  hay  in  the 
racks  and  mangers,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  troughs, 
(as  a  good  well  of  water  is  essential.)  Turn  none  of  them 
off  day  or  night  in  the  winter.    Your  horse  stables  need 
no  floors;  level  them  ofl^  and  keep  them  well  littered; 
always  feeiling  grain  sufficient  to  induce  the  poultry  to 
scatter  the  droppings  among  the  litter  that  you  may  not 
stumble  over  them  when  frozen.    Pursue  the  above  men- 
tioned course  with  muck  and  litter,  until  spring;  then 
clear  all  out  applying  chiefly  to  corn.     Begin  then  anew 
— treat  your  hog  pen  in  the  same  way,  only  the  manure 
from  this  should  be  carried  out  late  in  the  fall  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  barn  yard,  and  littered  with  straw,  and 
if  you  have  put  in  weeds  with  ripe  seeds,  a  few  bushels 
of  salt  may  be  put  in  to  kill  them.     Near  your  out-house, 
place  some  loadft  of  muck  or  peat  with  a  few  bushels  of 
lime  or  ashes,  having  a  box  placed  under  the  building 
that  you  may  draw  it  out  often  and  mix  its  contents  with 
your  muck — thus  making  your  own  Poudrette.    If  these 
fall  short  of  being  enough,  take  a  supply  from  muck  or 
peat  swamps.    To  one  cart  load,  put  of  ashes  2  bushels, 
of  lime  1  bushel,  of  crushed  charcoal  4  bushels,  of  clay 
one-third  of  the  whole.     Always  see  that  your  land  is 
seeded  after  cropping.     Green  vegetables  draw  their  sup- 
port in  a  great  degree  from  the  atmosphere;  hold  the 
dews,  and  enrich  the  land,  until  the  seed  ripens;  they 
then  take  from  the  soil,  and  if  the  substances  are  not 
there  which  they  require,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the 
crop.    Wheat,  clover  and  millet,  require  lime  in  the  soil 
to  ripen  well." 

Mr.  Camp  recommends  plowing  in  green  crops,  the 
best  of  which  he  thinks  is  clover.  Wheat  and  rye  are 
also  mentione«l  as  suitable  to  stand  through  the  winter 
and  plow  in  in  the  spring.  He  says — "  If  land  has  noth- 
ing green  growing  upon  it,  keep  it  mellow  and  free  from 
crust,  that  it  may  drink  in  the  dews,  and  in  a  little  time 
it  will  produce  a  crop  without  manure.  Dry  stubble, 
where  there  is  nothing  green,  should  be  turned  under." 
Mr.  Cam])  closes  with  some  good  remarks  on  the  train- 
ing of  sons  and  daughters.  His  advice  to  farmers  on  thia 
subject  is  thus  given.  «  Train  all  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  habits  of  industry,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  kitchen; 
let  the  mind  and  hands  go  together  to  the  work,  and  both 
are  strengthened.  Give  the  mind  proper  food,  let  the 
thoughts  be  employed  in  something  noble,  benevolent, 
and  exalted.  Af  uch  has  already  been  learned,  and  the 
wise  man  regards  this  as  an  evidence  that  much  more 
knowledge  may  be  acquired.  Let  none  say  to  the  mind 
<  thus  far  shalt  thou  g^  and  no  farther' — it  is  a  little  spark 
from  Infinity,  which  knows  no  bound!" 


Famm  School. — The  late  John  PARKcm»  Esq.  of  Bee. 
ton,  among  other  monifieent  donations,  gave  $4,000  to 
Ike  Farm  School^  on  JUintford  Ittond. 


pRAiBiE  Gbass. — Among  things  which  are  '*  decidedhf 
Jlat,'^  the  Prairie  Farmer  mentions  the  following : — *  *  If 
a  man  has  got  him  a  dairy  of  a  dozen  cows,  calculating 
to  get  rich  in  making  butter,  without  having  made  any 
preparation  for  them  in  the  way  of  feed — bragging  loud- 
ly to  some  eastern  friend,  of  the  all-sufflciency  of  prairie 
grass^when  he  finds  that  grass  as  dry  as  stubble  from 
August  to  Dec. — ^we  thhik  he  will  Xetl  decidedly  futir***- 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE,  &c. 

Fine  Fbitit  in  Ohio. — We  learn  (hat  the  Hon.  James 
Matthews^  M.  C,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio>  has  been  for 
some  years  making  an  extensive  collection  of  choice 
fruits  from  every  section  of  otir  country,  and  from  abroad. 
He  has  now  growing^  about  six  hundred  varieties,  inclu- 
ding apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  plums,  beside  a 
great  variety  of 'noclarhies,  apricots,  grapes,  gooseber- 
ries, strawberries,  &e.  His  trees  are  all  young,  only 
about  fifty  of  the  varieties  having  produced  fruit  the  past 
season.  We  know  of  no  finer  climate  for  fruit  tlian  that 
of  Ohio,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  M.  is  making  such  ef- 
forts to  ascertain  what  varieties  are  best  suited  to  it.  He 
win,  by  these  eflTorts,  confer  a  benefit  upon  his  constitu- 
ents, which  will  entitle  him  to  their  lasting  gratitude.  In 
(he  culture  of  gooseberries,  of  which  Mr.  M.  lias  34 
kinds  of  the  large  English  varieties,  he  has  been  very 
successful  for  (wo  years  past,  having  entirely  escaped  the 
mildew  which  has  proved  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  delicious  and  healthy  fruit.  Should  his  fruif 
escape  the  blight  another  year,  he  will  be  more  inclined 
to  think  it  is  owing  to  his,  in  some  measure  peculiar 
treatment,  and  will  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

The  Aaikbican  Larch.— Kxiractof  a  letter  from  Mr. 


Our  cottpn  crop  this  last  season  was  very  light  in  maay 
places,  owing  to  the  worm;  aiid,  added  to  (hat,  the  low 
price  of  the  article,  makes  it  a  poor  business.  We  ihall 
be  obliged  to  alter  our  sj-atem  of  farming,  if  we  expect 
to  live  by  it.*' 

Spbead  of  the  Potatoe  M4LADT.~Mr.  John 
TowNSEND,  of  ZanesvUle  Ohio,  informs  as  that  the  dis- 
ease in  potatoes,  spoken  of  in  the  eastern  papen,  node 
its  apiiearance  ui  his  neighborhood  last  season.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  generally  confined  to  particular  varieties.  Mr. 
T.  says,  <^a  round  potatoe,  of  a  dull  red  color,  brouj^iit 
from  the  SUte  of  New- York  in  1833,  suffered  the  moit," 
so  far  as  his  observation  extended. 

Monroe  Co.  Ag,  Society — Great  Crop  of  Cork.— 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  11.  Hyatt,  Em}.,  dated  Roch- 
ester, Dec.  1 8 : — "  The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Honrok 
Coimty  Agricultural  and  Ilortieultural  Society,  for  the 
I  election  of  officers,  (he  awarding  of  premiums  on  field 
crops,  &c.,  was  held  in  this  city  on  the  11th  inst.  An 
interesting  and  elaborate  report  on  (arms,  the  best  modet 
of  farming,  &lc.,  was  made  by  Mr.  Langworthy,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  aad  award 
premiums  on  the  best  farms  in  this  county.  The  awards 
of  (he  committees  were  but  few.  The  most  remarkable 
crop  ofTercd,  was  by  Rufus  Beck  with  of  Henrietta,  beiog 
(hat  of  126  bushiU  qf  skefkd  com  per  acrtl  The  whole 
,  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  Uie  year,  afs  soon  to  ap- 


M.  Ingalsaf.  of  Washington  county  in  this  State,  to  (he 

Eilitor:— «  Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  the  Cultivator,  LP^af  »«  pamphlet  foim.  The  following  are  the  officer 
about  the  AnuTican  laich,  or  tamerack.  for  timber.  M>  | elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  John  H.  Robmson,  Henri- 
have  had  much  experience  in  this  bcction,  in  the  use  of  ,;«tta>  President  j  Elisha  lUrmon,  C.  K.  Robbie,  F.  F. 
it.  The  farm  upon  which  I  was  'brought  up,'  is  con-, ,J*oot,  V.  Presidents;  James  P.  Flogg,  Rochester,  Trea- 
nected  with  a  swamp,  4  or  5  miles  long  and  one  quarter  .surer;  II.  M.  Ward,  Recording,  and  Tlios.  H.  Hyatt,  Re 
to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  principal  timber  growing  on]  <^J^«*l«?r,  Corespondmg  Secretary." 
it  was  formerly  tamerack.  There  ajMi-ars  to  be  (wo;  Phejcdice. — A  correspondent  who  dates  at  Leoox, 
varieties  of  it;  one  is  nearly  all  sap  \\aud;  the  other  lias  N.  Y.,  and  signs  «  Rambler,"  gives  us  some  of  Iheob- 
but  little;  the  former  is  nearly  worthless  for  posts  or,  joctions  of  a  ver>*.narrow-mimled  and  prejudiceil  muto 
rails;  the  latter  is  considered  (j  be  the  best  timber  for!; agricultural  papers  and  to  all  improvements.  It  is  an 
l>08ts  that  can  be  found  in  this  region^  red  cedar  except- j' old  saying,  that  « it  taktM  all  sorts  qf  people  to  vukt  « 
ed.  I  have  heard  several  old  gentlemen  say  (hey  had  'tror/^/,'"  and  this  saying  furoishea  tlie  only  evidence  we 
posts  that  had  been  in  the  gi-ound  for  (hirty  yearaand  up-'  are  able  (o  give,  of  (he  advantage  which  some  men  are 
wards,  while  I  removed  a  piece  of  fence  that  had  stood  |  to  society  at  large.  The  man  who  opposes  improverorot, 
only  eleven  years,  and  the  posts,  many  of  them,  were!,  is  in  principle  and  fact  a  sapage— his  proper  place,  if  be 
rotted  nearly  off.  They  were  of  the  first  variety  I  men- ij  really  belongs  to  our  territory,  is  ««  west  of  the  MisiiBsip- 
(ioned.  This  worthless  variety  is  what  some  call  the'ipi^-^nof,  however,  among  the  Cherokees,  Choctawi,  or 
*  second  growth,*  a  term  which  I  do  not  precisely  under-,!  Wyandotte,  for  (hey  take  (he  Cvltivator,  and  are  rap- 
fltand.  This  limber  is  valuable  for  building;  it  grows  ritllV  advancing  in  agriculture  and  other  arts— bat  among 
fitraighf,  is  very  stifT,  and  will  hold  a  nail  equal  (o  whiten  the  Crows  and  Rlack-feet,  he  would  probably  find  con* 
oak.  The  rafters  to  most  of  the  buildings  in  this  section  {.genial  spirits.  \Ye  are  not  surprised  tlmta  man  of  the 
are  poles  of  this  wood.  A  gentleman  of  this  town  told  prejudice  and  obstinacy  of  the  one  described  by  "Bam' 
me  that  his  front  gate  post  had  stood  in  its  place  30  years,!  bier,"  should  lose  «^ro  thovsmnd  dotlan  by  fanning.^ 
aud  was  an  old  weather  beaten  pott  when  he  put  it  there;  |i  The  resolution  he  has  adopted  of  doing  all  bis  work  him- 
self, for  the  future,  is  no  doubtli  good  one.  Under  such 
I  narrow  policy,  the  less  that  is  done,  the  bctter-nnall 
'business  is  adapted  to  a  small  mind. 

,i     Tiir.  Apple  AVoRW,— We  give  the  following,  from  a 

Jas.  Grant,  JEIsq.  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  informs  us,  (hat  I  letter  from  R.  L.  Pell,  Ewi. — "I  have  for  yeanbeenala 
on  turning  his  cattle  into  the  com-flelds,  after  the  com 'loss  to  know  from  whence  the  worm  was  derived,  which 
waa  gathered  last  fall,  several  of  them  died  from  consti-j  is  always  found  in  fallen  fruit,  or  in  that  ripening  prema- 
pation.  The  St opi^age  took  place  UI  (he  many plu«,  (ma-l  turely;  by  accident,  last  spring,  when  my  fruit  trees 
nifolils)  or  tliinl  a(omach.  The  death  of  the  animals  was'  were  in  bloom,  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree  was  cut  olf,  I  ex- 
80  sudden  (ha(cows  which  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk  atjlamiuetl  the  blossoms,  and  discovered  numerous  ioili 
night,  were  dead  the  next  morning;  and  oxen  which  worms,  precisely  like  those  found  in  the  fruit,  at  a  later 
worked  as  well  as  ever  in  the  morning,  died  in  the  after-  {period;  even  many  of  the  buds  still  uno}»en,  conlamed  a 
noon.  After  having  lost  several  of  the  henl,  among 'worm.  I  observed  as  the  fruit  enlargetl,  the  worm  eat 
whichwasavaIuabIeDurhambull,Mr.  Grant  saved  the  re- j  I  its  way  into  it,  and  caused  it  to  fall.    The  season  was 

mainder  by  administering  hea\7  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  j  still  cold,  not  a  fly  of  any  description  had  yet  "PP**J*J' 

the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was,  that  (he  egg  had  been 

deposited  early  in  the  au(umn  in  (he  bud  »ntende(Mor 
fruit  the  ensuing  season.  Last  fall  I  noticed  my  trees 
frequently,  and  invariably  saw  numerous  winged  insec» 


I  examined  it,  and  it  was  quite  sound  at  the  time.  The 
wood  is  the  common  wild  black  cherry.  I  never  heard 
It  recommended  from  any  other  source."' 

Death    of  cattle    from    dry    corn-fodder. — 


and  following  generally  (he  treatment  recommended  in 
the  November  number  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, in  reference  to  a  disease  by  which  Mr.  Devereux  of 
North  Carolina  lost  a  Devon  bull.  Mr.  Grant  says  if  (he 
Cultivator  had  reached  him  a  week  sooner,  it  would  have 
saved  many  of  his  animals. 

Clover,  Crops,  &".  is  Mhsissippi Exti-act  of  a  let- 

ter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  from  A.  M.  Mayo, 
Esq.,  dated  Holmes  Co.,  Dec.  22:— «  I  am  this  year  try- 
ing an  experiment  with  red  clover;  and  so  far,  it  looks 
well.  I  think  it  will  do  well;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  our  countiy.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experi- 
ments with  it  having  been  tried  in  our  region  of  country. 
I  intend  making  an  experiment  with  corn  sown  bromd- 
cast,  for  fodder,  next  year.    MUlet  doe«  weU  with  us. 


flying  around  them,  and  alighting  on  the  buds,  but  cooia 
not  discover  to  what  family  (he  obnoxious  one  beiongea. 
Can  you  throw  any  light  on  (he  8ubjcc(?" 

CoNTiNFATioN  OF  MiLK  IN  Cows.—Extrsctof  8  letter 
from  Mr.  Calvin  Butler,  Plymouth,  Ct.,  ^oibetAmr. 
«  On  the  subject  of  keeping  cows  in  milk  from  year  w 
year,  I  have  had  some  experience.  It  ii  not  «ru«  "»^ 
cows  kept  constantly  in  milk,  will,  after  •J»l»*.^^ ,*2 
fall  of  their  milk.  Thii  depends  upon  (h*  %"*." 
disposiUon  of  the  cow  for  milk  or  ^^tt^n'SflJ^f?' Kff 
in  m^k  for  five  years  coostwiUy,  and  she  iKtwoawu 
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milk  every  year,  umI  it  was  almoit  impotsiblo  (o  dry  her 
when  I  tameiJ  her  (o  beef.  I  Am  now  milking  one  for 
the  third  year,  which  neither  gains  nor  fails  in  her  milk, 
tad  I  presume  would  nor,  should  she  be  milked  ten  years. 

I  am  milking  another  for  the  first  year,  which  I  pre- 
■une  will  continue  to  gain,  from  year  to  year.  My  cows 
hare  been  kept  from  the  bull — not  spayed.-' 

Spaying  Cows,  &c. — In  a  late  letter  to  the  Editor,  W. 
8.  GiBBES,  Esq.  of  Chester  District,  S.  C,  says: — "In 
year  Nov.  number,  p.  357,  notice  is  taken  of  spaying  cat- 
tle. Mr.  James  Knox,  an  active  and  enterprising  young 
farmer,  and  neighbor  of  mine,  has  been  in  the  successful 
practice  of  spaying  milch  cows  and  heifers  for  some 
years  past;  the  cows  do  not  seem  to  suflfer  much,  never 
lose  their  milk,  and  one  that  he  spay«l  three  years  ago, 

II  o-iving  yet  her  usual  quantity  of  milk.  He  has  never 
\M  one.  This  autumn  he  successfully  spayed  an  ewo  for 
me,  as  an  experi.iaent.'' 

Fly  in  Wheat.— Mr.  Wm.  Whiting  of  New- York, 
lent  OS  an  extract  from  the  Detroit  Advei-tiser,  recom- 
mending oats  to  be  sown  in  the  fall  with  wheat,  four 
({uarts  to  the  acre,  for  the  protection  of  the  wheat  against 
ths  fly.  The  argument  used  in  favor  of  the  practice,  is 
Qial  the  oats  come  up  first,  and  grow  the  most  luxuriant- 
ly, and  that  the  fly  will  deposit  its  eggs  on  them  instead 
of  the  wheat— that  the  winter  kills  the  oats,  and  the  eggs 
or  worms  in  the  plants,  perish.  We  have  heard  this 
practice  recommended  before,  but  cannot  say,  from  expe- 
rience, any  thing  in  reganl  to  its  efficacy. 
•  Mediterrancan  Wheat. — From  a  letter  of  N.  J. 
Palmes,  Esq.  Milton,  N.  C. — "I  have  been  trying  the 
Uediterranean  wheat  for  two  years;  the  seed  of  which,  I 
procured  from  Philadelphia.  It  succeeds  admirably,  has 
s  very  large  plump  grain,  and  makes  excellent  flour.  It 
will  grow  much  better  on  thin  land  than  our  May  wheat, 
will  ripen  as  early,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  injury  by  the 
fly,  or  affected  by  the  nisC.'* 


BERKSHIRE  AG.  SOCIETY. 


ADDRE39  or  Frederick  J.  Betts^  Esq.,  before  the 
Berkshire  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society.  This  address  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  its  author,  and  (he  ancient  and  respect- 
able society  to  which  it  was  delivered.  Mr.  BetU'  re- 
marks on  the  advantages  of  agricultural  associations,  aire 
well-timeil,  and  appropriate.  The  Berkshire  Society 
itself,  one  of  the  oldest  m  the  country,  furnishes  an  ex- 
eellent  example  of  the  kmd.  To  this  society  belongs 
the  honor  of  instituting  Cattle  Shoics  in  America— the 
first  of  which  was  hotden  at  Pittsfleld  in  1807.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  continued  annually;  each  suc- 
ceeding year  adding  new  interest  to  the  exhibitions,  and 
bcreased  usefulness  to  the  society. 

In  relation  to  the  duties  of  committees  at  Cattle  Shows, 
we  give  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Belts'  address,  which  we 
consider  particularly  worthy  attention : 

"  The  reports  of  the  Committu  of  Judges  may  be  made 
a  most  imporUnt  means  of  desacminaling  agricultural 
knowledge;  the  mere  awarding  premiums  is  a  most  un- 
important part  of  their  duties.  To  distinguish  the  nice 
shades  of  diflTerence  in  different  specimens  subjected  to 
their  inspection,  will  of  course  frequently  require  from 
them  close  observation  ;  and  the  exercise  of  a  discrim- 
inating judgment,  and  in  this  consists  their  great  duty  to 
competitors.  Their  duty  to  the  Society,  and  to  Agricul- 
ture, requires  that  they  should  accurately  note  and  speci- 
fy in  their  reports,  the  individual  merits  and  demerits,  of 
each  article  inspected  by  them,  and  clearly  describe  the 
points  in  which  the  preferred  article  surpasses  the  oth- 
ers. The  principles  too  upon  which  they  award  tlieir 
premiums  arc  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  best  farm,  the  best  animal,  or  the 
largest  crop  is  always  entitled  to  the  first,  or  even  to  any 
premium.  The  farmer,  of  all  other  men,  is  bound  to  act 
opOQ  the  leMon  taught  his  countrymen,  by  Americans 
great  philosopher,  ^<  not  to  pay  too  much  for  the  vhittle^" 
and  though  it  may  therefore  be  true,  that  « ths  man  is  a 
hmufador  of  hii  race  who  makee  tivo  blades  qf  grass  grow 
white  huionazrtw  ^/bri,'*  it  it  certainly  equally  true. 
Chat  he  it  BO  bonefmetor  t^  the  farmer  if  hit  two  blades 
triple  tiM  ezpeote  of  the  nmal  9K>de  of  nuiin^  om 


Award  then  your  premiums  to  him  who  does  the  best 
wUh  his  means,  whether  those  means  be  great  or  small; 
and  let  the  consciousness  of  doing  wonders  reward  (he 
ambitious  aspirant  for  fame,  who  works  upon  other  prin- 
ciples." 

Subsoil  Plowing. — The  committee  on  Root  Crops  for 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  states  that  one  of 
their  number  had  once  seen  a  demonstration  of  the  great 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  (he  more  com- 
mon use  of  the  subsoil  plow.  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Barbour  who 
Veceived  the  first  premium  for  a  crop  of  carrots,  had  two 
lots,  on  one  of  which  the  subsoil  plow  was  used,  and  on 
the  other,  only  the  common  plow.  The' difference  in 
the  appearence  of  the  crop  in  favor  of  the  subsoiled  por- 
tion, was  quite  evident. 


SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  STORE, 
At  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y, 

COMBTOCR  &  JOHNSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  store,  will  be 
happy  to  receive  ordeni  for  needs  of  any  kind,  and  also  for  all  the 
moA  approved  implements  Uiied  by  farmers. 
'  January^  194&— if 

FOR  SALE. 

THE  tiibacrlber  offers  fur  sale  bin  fine  Durham  bull  Osceola.    Ho 
is  now  two  Tears  and  a  half  old,  and  hastakon  the  1st  premium  at 
two  tticcessive  State  Fairs ;  for  pedigree  and  further  description,  see 
Cultivator,  Sept.  1843. 
Alw,  IiIh  thorough  bred  Rallion  Youns  Florizcl. 
WatervUet,  Dec.  16,  1844— tf.  CLARK30N  F.  CROSBY. 

PLOWS 

OF  the  ino«t  appmred  patterns  now  used  in  this  State,  will  be  coc^- 
sfantly  kept  tor  rale  either  at  wholesale  or  retail  at  Uie  Rome 
Plow  Facti)i7,  corner  of  l>ominick  awl  Washin([lon  sUveta.  The  Ih- 
ai7Km<f  P^oto,  which  received  the  Slate  Society's  first  premium  last 
fall,  is  made  by  us  in  good  style.  Farmen  in  want  of  Plows,  Cultiva- 
tors, Cnullcs,  Scrapers.  Sec.  are  invited  to  call. 
A  liberal  discount  to  thodc  who  buy  for  rctailinff. 
Jan.  l&15~lf.  BRAIN ARD,  COMSTOCK  k  CO 

FARM  IN  ILLINOIS. 
TTH>Tl  SALE— A  good  farm,  with  valuable  Improvements.  The  sab- 
1?  schber  being  about  chanzin^  his  busine.s^,  will  sell  a  ^eat  bari^ain. 
Also  has  in  immediate  vicinity,  '2^000  acres  choice  laind,  which  he  wllf 
sell  at  a  discount  from  t^oveniment  piice.  Address  ISAAC  HINt^K* 
LRY,  P.  M..  Audubon,  Montgomery  Co.,  Illinois. 
Dec  1, 18H— tf 

SPLENDID  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR  SALB. 

INOWOflTfrforsalc  my  farm,  consisfin.'j  of  170  acres  of  die  richest 
of  the  Mohawk  F  aUs  all  under  improv.'menl  and  In  a  hi?!ily  pro- 
ductive state,  together  with  the  subirtantKil  ;:'i  I  sup**!  hly  tinisi.ed  brick 
manftion  erocted  bv  the  lafe  Gen.  John  G.  Weav.  r,  v.i  an  expense  of 
about  ^10,000.  I(  ia  one  and  three-quarter  inilea  fr  »m  die  city  of  Uri- 
ca,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moiiawk,  over  a  Mc.Kdiun  road.  It  haa 
a  beautiful  orchani.  garden,  farmhouse,  bams,  stables,  shedii,  Ac., 
and  is  finely  watered,  and  now  stocked  with  choice  Durham  and  grade 
cattle,  Bakcwell  and  Boullulown  Sheep,  and  all  necessary  farm  im- 
plements:  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  a  preat  bargain  to  the  purcha- 
ker.  D.  SKINNER. 

Utica,  Jaaiuary  1, 18-15— 3l* 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  AT  AUCTION. 

THE  property  known  as  the  Stimson  Farm,  situated  at  Galwaji  In 
tfie  county  of  earato:;a  and  .State  of  New- York,  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, at  the  Court  llou.se  in  Ballston  Spa,  on  Wediieeday  the  second 
day  of  April  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  It  contains  injLhe  whole  about 
325  acres  and  is  so  divided  as  to  make  three  farms,  each  having  on 
it  the  nece8aai7  larmine  buildings.  The  roads  from  Schenectady  to 
the  Fish  House,  and  from  Saratoi^a  and  Ball^ton  to  Johnstown,  nm 
through  the  property  at  right  anglers  dividing  it  Into  four  parts.  The 
two  pieces  lying  north  of  the  road,  said  to  contain  about  IW  acre.%  will 
be  sold  together.  On  this  part  are,  a  lan^e  hotel,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating  one  hundred  boarders,  with  the  most  extensive  and  convenient 
building.**  for  aj^ricullural  purposes.  U  is  a  favorite  place  of  rcfqrx  for 
families  in  the  summer  season.  This  part  of  the  property  will  he  a 
most  deferable  investment  for  any  person  desiring  lo  connect  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  with  that  of  keeping  a  hotel  of  this  description. 

The  south  eastern  portion,  said  lo  contain  about  90  acres,  has  a  farm 
hou.«c  and  the  necessarv  out  buildings,  with  a  wi^on  maker's  and 
a  black«anlth's  shop,  ilie  soutli-westem  portion,  said  to  contain 
about  50  acres,  has  on  it  a  store  and  dwelling  house  attached,  farm 
house  and  bams,  and  is  a  mi  st  desirable  property  for  any  person 
wishing  a  small  farm.  Each  farm  has  on  it  the  proper  proportion 
of  wootlland,  and  the  whole  Is  of  the  best  quality  for  (arming,  there  be- 
ing no  waste  land,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  situa- 
tion Is  high,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  proqtect  in 
all  directions. 

The  sale  will  be  positive  and  without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bkkler, 
and  perfect  titles  will  be  given.  The  terms  will  be  5  per  cent  cash,  to 
be  paid  to  the  auctioneer  at  the  tUhe  of  sale :  GO  per  cent  may  remain 
on  bond  and  mortgage  for  five  rears,  or  a  longer  term,  at  6  per  cent  In- 
terest, payable  half  yearly  In  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  first  of  May 
and  November,  and  ttie  balance  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  the  dettverr  of 
the  deed.  For  further  particulam.  apply  to  JOHN  W.  THOMPSON, 
Esq.,Bs]lsloQ  Sps,  or  to  1  OAKLEY,  No.  77  Nssssu-strset,  New- York. 
N    Dttlad  New- York,  Dec.  9,  UM-^ 
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baqtwDllf  commaDiciiad  in  a  xlrls  not  the  noit  Ueonic 
or  beuiUAa.  Jiutice,  liowerer,  conipeli  di  lo  ny  th*!  - 
wa  IwTe  fooiid  Iha  otttectiom  of  our  correvoadeiit  In  re- 
giti  la  "  redimduit  expreitioin,"  aod  «  oirealtoai  ityl*," 
■at  feoenlly  more  >(>pl1cable  to  uoae  who  writa  bnl 
iitUe,  llian  to  Ihota  \ibo  mile  much.  Tbe  hinU  of  Am- 
bwil,  an  nerertlialeH  (pod,  uiil  we  will 


Q^  8*Tem  eoumniiiatioiM  in  trv>  f^f  ^'^  nxMO)* 
ue  crowded  oat  to  make  room  br  Uia  PtIm  I>U  of  lh» 
Stite  AgrlooUnral  Soeietr. 

ISt.  Hatha  WAT,  Eome,  will  b>Te  wea  Hut  Itaa  ax- 

tat  be  sent  »  was  ootioed  in  our  Isit  nnmber,  p.  71. 

Outifk.—Tlm  'KorllMni  Llthl,'  bu  baao  di)- 
d.    Wbot  riuU  we  do  witli  Ihe  CS  I— Sbdl  w* 
■drwtiM  ttw  Woek  yoa  wlrii  to  diipoM  of  T 

J.  P.— Toar  reqaaftahall  be  attended  to,  aod  ba  ■*• 
eaaaiy  preiauatioDa  nade  in  dna  aeaaon. 
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TO  OOKBESPOKDENTS. 

OoKKTJiiicA'tTOKi  h«Te  been  reeeiTed  rinea  oar  laM, 
rmaC.  D.,  B.  P.  Leaiaed,  B.  Waller,  P— ,  J.  P.  Hor- 
loa,D.G.UilcheU,  A  Lady.  BoionBoblnaon,  W.Oraani, 
iLfmAait,  TuTOW,  A.  8.  of  Onkwood  Fatm,  AmheiM, 
1  B.  BueUeTi-S.  W.  Jetretl,  B.,  8.,  Cbarlea  OoUbII, 
Hutjaia  Pumer,  A  Ccunlry  Typo,  B.  W.  S.  C,  Indl- 
alDr,  A  LAboting  Man,  A  Sabicribar,  C.  Otboina,  P. 
teiOi,  Jr.,  tlihktll  Lkadlog;,  8.  Caap,  A  Babaoriber,  D. 
g.Cur(u,  O.  N.  BUkedee,  H.  A.  Panoni,  Oibaon  k  Sltd). 
k,  A.  C.  fitevaiMOO,  U.  AduA. 

Wi  m  Bdar  •bligadaB*  la  the  Anerlean  laatltale, 
H*«-Tork,  far  a  l>andioiB«  paapklel  oopy  of  the  '■  Pro- 
CHdiEtiaf  die  National  Oanventioa  of  Farnan  aad  ^ " 
<nui  Md  at  llM  AMCrieu  InatUale,"  in  Oct.  laat- 
I.  L  Baiuet,  Ksir-Yoik,  fbr  the  •   ~    ' 
eoBluaiBc  rary  ftiU  aacoaaU  of  Ibei 


pKlBSei  of  TAriou  kindi  of  aeed*— To  Boo.  Wh.  L. 
toHn,  M.  C,  for  bia  AiMren  before  the  New  London 
(Ta)  kg.  Society— To  J.  W.  LiHcaut,  bq.  for 
TrMM  rliai  of  the  Woreeiter  Ceonty,  (Uan.)  Af. 
dMj-far  1S44— To  B.  B.  Pliaija,  &q.  for  Iha  Tnu 
tioeiariballattfenlCa.  (OC)  Af.  Society  for  1844— To 
IdiDtiQ  BuAA,  for  a  copy  of  tbe  beaatifvl  Diploma  of 
thiButfanlOa.  Ag.  Society,  and  Idr  copiea  of  tbe  Tran- 
wUoH  of  Ibe  MOM  Society  for  184S  and  1843'-To  Hn- 
»  Watioh,  for  a  copy  of  the  aame— 1^  Hon.  Lxri 
WooaaiTiT,  U.  &  SenUa,  for  hii  Addreai  iMfore  (he  Ha- 
liiMl  laatitnU  at  Waibi^itan,  on  tbe  lAtb  of  kMI  mpalh. 
To  Ajnnua  HAtj:,  Bri^^ewiler,  for  Beporl*  of  th«  Ply- 
mnUiCo.  kg.  Society— To  E.  H.  PnAas,  bookaaUar,  ot 
>bt<  E%,  lor  copiea  ot  JobnitOD'a  Acrieultaral  Oatechiim 
—To  F.  DwioKT,  for  a  copy  of  bii  I 
■oa  Sobooli  ot  Albany  Conaty. 
CimctiM. — Tbe  orilieinn  of  "Aaaherat'*  breeelTed. 


J.  H., 


If  ONTHLT  NOTlCiS. 


VKw-Tetx  St  ATX  AGBiciii.TDaAL  SociCTT.— Hic- 
BbceeaUvelTommitleemetODtht  ISlhand  tSib  Febraary, 
and  completed  tbe  premium  liat,  fco.,  which  will  be 
foand  l«  aiMther  part  of  thia  nombar.  The  next  ahow, 
It  wilt  be  bone  in  ^nd,  will  take  place  at  Utica,  on 
Ihe  leth,  nth  and  131b  dayi  of  September  next.  Ve 
would  eall  particular  aUention  to  tbe  premtnm  liil,  which 
inaoma  re^ieett,  w«  think,  iiimprored  on  that  of  former 
yeara.  The  eaalral  poaidon  of  0tiea  iaewtaialy  faTor- 
aUe  to  *  wide  coapetitioB  In  all  IIm  iliijailmMti.  and : 
we  are  conlldeM  the  pwipke  of  (hal  thrivlnr  elty  will 
omit  notbtef  on  Ikelr  part  ta  make  the  ihonr  In  all  ra-- 
^aela  worthy  of  oar  graal  Mate.  OtmeoOj 
asl  ftv*  m  (be  oppoManlty  ot  comparing 
of  yoar  fluna  al  (hi*  pawl  rural  JMIm. 

AanicttLTcrBALLxCTViiaK. — Wa  are  plea 
dM  pifcUe  dMt  (h»  CicaDtira  CoaaaiittM  af  the  HCW'. 
Tork  SIkIa  AploatncBl  Soeie^  hare  mad*  aa  anai^a- 
I  With  Hm  OonMiMmdlBS  Seeretary,  Dr.  D.  Laa,  to. 
a  lov  tkreogli  variona  portioaa^thaalate,  (bT'tka- 
parpoae  of  eoBaeUns  oaaM  InfomatiMi,  aad  ^iia^cc~ 
eaakmal  laawiua  an  agrienltntal  Hihfeeta.  Wa  ha*a«o 
dooM  bto  vMK  will  be  reeaind  by  the  fcrwaaa  wHh 
warm  approbation,  aad  that  doe  nodee  only  wiH  b»«e-' 
qatredWxl— rathe  altaBdaaea  of  la^a«ailiiBiiii(oJ>aar 
'  laatntaa.  Dr.  Laa  la  at  preaaat  a  naetaber  of-  the 
wbly,  and  dBrlag  Am  aamkm  mv  ha  addraiaad 


Tsa  CnuTTATon  ros  Pamitrif>.^-We  faararaeaMly 
racetred  oiden  flrom  the  tollowiv  BociaUaa  fbr  The 
OuMTBlor  to  be  dialilbaled  aa  Pm^na: 

Orab^ Co.  Ar- Soeletr,  If.  T., T«opt««. 

Cbaulanqne  Co.  Ag.  Society,  If.  T IT     " 

HIami  Co.  Ar- Society,  Ohlot 19-     » 

Ohio  and  BMofee  OMntlaa  fio^aty,  Va.,  H^    "  , 

Coabocton  A;.  Booiety,  Ohio, T    "  i 

Herkimer  Co.  Ag.  Society,  H.T., 38     «  I 

Cordawt  Cb.  Af.  Society,       «      91      " 

Sanaca  Co.  A«.  Boaiaty,         "      2S     « 

Wa  would  angf  eat  to  Oie  Mnafanof  Ceaaly  Ag.  SO- 
•tlaek  who  will  kmq  ecmen*  to  m^a  oat  their  Praau- 
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am  LisU  for  the  prMent  year,  whether  they  eouki  in  any 
way  hetter  promote  their  objecti,  than  by  including  in 
their  premium  lists  25  to  40  copies  of  The  Cultivator. 

LiBSBAL  SUBBCftlPTIOKS. — HOU.   J.  J.  McKAT,  M.  C 

from  North-Carolina,  has  renewed  his  subscription  for 
ene  handrtd  copies  of  «  The  Cultivator,"  for  grsluitous 
circulation  among^  his  constituents.  James  Sloan,  Esq. 
of  the  same  state,  is  also  a  subscriber  for  om  hundrtd 
copies. 

Soix>N  Robinson. — ^We  give  this  month,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Letters  from  this  veteran,  from  (he  South  and 
South  West,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  read  with  inte- 
rest in  all  sectlom  of  the  country.  This  jetter  was  inten- 
ded for  our  Feb.  number,  but  did  not  reach  us  in  seuon. 
We  have  a  second  letter,  dated  at  OlenOnlas,  Missouri, 
26th  Jan.,  which  will  appesr  in  our  next. 

SuiTOLK  PiQS.— In  our  notice  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  show  at  Worcester,  last  fall,  we  spoke  of  some 
Suifblk  swine,  imported  by  Mr.  Wiluam  Sticknst,  of 
Boston.  In  a  letter  lately  received  from  Mr.  S.,  he  in- 
forms us  that  they 'have  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
variety.  Some  of  the  half  blooils,  killed  the  past  winter, 
at  the  age  of  ten  to  eleven  months,  weighed  300  to  375 
lbs.  each.  We  notice  a  letter  of  Col.  Jaquss  i^  the 
Massachusetts  Plowman,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
Suffolk  pigs:  <<  They  are  of  good  promise,  and  if  Judi- 
ciously crossed  with  some  of  oar  varieties,  may  make 
great  improvements." 

Hon.— There  were  inspected  m  this  city  daring  the 
last  year,  by  Wiluam  Armsdell,  inspector,  1050  bales 
of  hops.  These  were  raised,  principally,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  the  counties  of  Otsego,  Oneida  and  Madison, 
in  this  State.  They  are  said  to  have  been  well  matured 
on  the  vine,  of  rich  flavor,  and  well  secured,  being  of  a 
quality  that  would  generally  pass  for  first  sort.  Ourdon 
Avery  and  Charles  D.  Palmer  of  Oneida,  Solomon  Root 
of  Madison,  OUbert  Conrad  and  William  Hinds  of  Otsego 
county,  are  mentioned  as  having  produced  a  superior 
article. 

Carxots.— Jn  our  notice  of  Mr.  Newhall's  fkrm  In  the 
Jan.  No.,  we  spoke  of  the  culture  of  carrots,  and  stated 
that  the  crop  we  saw  growing  in  October  would  probably 
amount  to  eight  or  ten  hundred'  bushels  per  acre.  By  a 
note  of  Mr.  Newhall's  in  the  New-England  Farmer,  Jan. 
29,  we  learn  that  the  crop  was  carefully  measured,  at  har- 
vesting, and  was  found  to  be  880  bushels  per  acre. 

CoBaKcnoN* — ^In  our  notice  of  Mr.  NewhaJPs  soiling 
system,  we  mentioned  that  rye,  which  was  the  first  thing 
cut  In  the  spring,  lasted  till  com,  sown  or  planted  for 
Ibdder,  would  answer  to  cut  and  foed.  In  his  note  to  the 
N.  £.  Farmer,  Mr.  N.  states  that  we  were  under  a  slight 
mistake.  There  is  usually  a  short  time  after  the  time  for 
using  rye  is  passed,  that  he  feeds  with  green  clover,  be- 
fore the  com  is  used. 

Eablt  Cobk.— ilztraot  of  a  letter  from  B.  Brewstsr, 
£Bq.  Montreal. — <<  Should  an  opportunity  offer»  I  shall 
send  yon  a  few  ears  of  Indian  com,  similar  to  your  Dut- 
ton,  but  much  earlier.  Time,  the  past  year,  94  days  from 
planting  to  harvesting — ^produce  96  bushels  to  the  acre." 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  if  Mr.  B.  will  send  us  half  a 
bushel  or  bushel  of  ears,  by  express,  and  49haige  expen- 
ses to  oar  account 

09*  1^^  Owmmdown  Ttiegraph  of  Jan.  29,  copies  an 
article  of  two  and  a  half  columns  from  the  Cultivator,  and 
invites  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  it,  without  inform- 
ing them  from  whence  it  was  copied.  It  appears,  in 
fiiet,  as  original  in  the  Telegraph,  and  will  probably  be 
copied  from  tliat  paper  and  credited  to  it,  as  several  of 
our  articles  have  heretofore  been,  which  appeared  in  that 
paper  leaded,  without  credit.  The  Telegraph  wiU  un* 
derstand  why  the  exchange  is  discontinued. 

Samples  or  Wool. — A.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.  Green  Cas- 
tle, la.  says-^*<I  would  like  to  have  samples  of  wool 
from  a  few  of  the  best  fine  wooled  floeks  in  your  vieini-; 
ty,  and  if  any  of  your  sheep  growers  will  send  me  urn- 
pies  and  prices,  I  will  take  some  pains  to  exhibit  them." 

Aoricultuxe  in  New- Brunswick.— JBy  the  St.  An- 
drews Standard,  we  have  the  twenty-filth  report  of  the 
Charloue  County  AgriouUuFii  Society,  vith  th«  list.oC 


officers,  &c.  for  the  present  year.  It  appears  thai  thii 
society  has  rendered  important  benefits  by  Che  introdne- 
tion  of  seeds,  implements,  and  rtock  of  variooi  kisdi; 
and  the  report  iofomifi  us  that  a  oommendable  siuritof 
improvement  is  observable  in  the  various  departsasnli  of 
agriculture.    We  r^ice  in  their  progress. 

Mount  Hove.— The  editor  of  the  Trwf  WUg,  in  no- 
ticing the  l^ebruary  number  of  the  Cultivator,  tnd  hi 
beautiful  view  of  «  Mount  Hope,'*  after  aUodtng  to  tbt 
proprietor  as  "  amoi^  the  most  diisting^ulshed  breedenof 
DiiflMHn  eattU  in  the  United  States,"  says:  «  Mr.  Pan. 
TicE  is  moreover  a  liberal  patron  of  tiie  fhie  arts.  Is 
the  hall  of  his  mansion  at  Mount  Hope  are  the  four  mir- 
ble  statues  of  the  Seasons  executed  for  Mr.  Prentice  by 
Henry  Kirke  Brown,  the  young  Americsn  seolptor  bov 
in  Italy,  and  several  marble  busts  by  the  aaaie  sitiiL  It 
is  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Prentice  that  Mr.  Brownels 
enabled  to  prosecute  the  stndy  of  his  profession  sbrouL" 

PotatobRot. — An  exchange  paper  suggssb  tiMt  Ike 
rot  in  potatoes  nay  t»e  *<oocaaioned  }ff  the  worm  flat 
destroys  cucumber  vines.'*  We  have  seen  do  ntitbdQrjr 
evidence  that  this  trouble  is  caused  by  eey  insect.  The 
most  minute  examinations  have  tailed  to  trace  the  rot  to 
animal  life  in  any  form. 

South  Carolina  WiNE.^-The  Savannah  Bepnblien 
states  that  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  ^  RoberUvllle,  8.  C,  iai 
lately  exhibited  eight  samplSb  of  wine  made  frontlte 
pure  juice  of  the  grape.  Dr.  Smith  has  800  gaUou  of 
these  wines,  which  are  pronounced  excellent,  particohr- 
ly  for  all  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes. 

Potatoes  in  Hills  and  nr  Dulls.— The  PlTOoath 
CO.  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  paid  premiums  hst  year  for  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  tiie  best  mode  of  plsntfaig  potafaw. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results: 

In  bilk,  in  diOb. 
P.  Bassett,  of  Bridgewater  raised  363    426  bo.periei«. 
Paul  Hathaway,  Middleboro*,    -  331    396       « 

B.  Hobart, 270    310       « 

Neither  the  relative  quantities  of  seed,  nor  flie  fife- 
enoe  in  the  expense  of  cultivation  for  each  BJile,  are 
mentioned.  ^ 


FOUNTAINS. 


Few  things  add  more  to  the  beauty  and  hitert^  of  gar- 
dens, than  a  diversity  in  the  play  of  waSer.  In  hot,  nl- 
try  weather,  especially,  it  contributes^o  cool  the  air,  is 
well  as  enliven  the  prospect.  V'lter  spooling  from  an 
^uUge,  never  attains  entirely'tL^  height  of  the  reienroir, , 
being  prevented  by  various  cotiCurriDg causes:— Jit,  bk- 
tion  in  the  tubes;  2d,  friction  a^^inst  the  circaDferem 
of  the  aperture;  3d,  the  resistance  of  the  air;  iti  weight 
obstructs  the  rismg  column.  Tba  the  Emperor  Fooe- 
tain,  lately  erected  at  Chatswortb,  with  a  fall  rf  381 
feet,  only  raised  a  Jet  267  feet  in  height  The  shore 
causes  aeeount  for  the  lose;  as  all  are  aware  if  s  pipc 
were  Uid  to  a  corresponding  height,  the  colonmof  uttr 
would  then  rise  to  the  height  of  the  place  from  wliesee 
it  was  supplied.  In  order  to  naire  large  jets  rise  higher 
than  small  ones,  the  condott  pipe  most  be  IsrgeenoQfb  to 
fomish  a  sufficient  quantity  Of  water  to  aupply  ^"^' 
Hietory  informs  us  fhat  the  ancients  were  lar  b«fo'*J'"| 
this  delightful  ornament  Greek  cities  were  adoned  vj 
them;  in  Corinth,  there  were  several;  in  Borne,  Froate- 
nus  was  employed  in  erecting  fountains;  Pompeii  m 
many,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  foaoun 
of  Trevi,  and  the  Pauline  fountain  at  San  Pletro,  in  Mob- 
tono,  are  Immense  pQes  of  archUeotare.  The  loodoa 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  from  which  we  have  condesiea 
the  above  remarirs,  gives  the  following  table  in  reference 
to  some  of  the  principal  fountains  in  Europe.  T^J^ 

paper  also  mentioM  an  Unproved  hydraulic  W.'J^.^ 
Mr.  Boe,  fak  which  water  ean  be  raised  with  s  M  of  tea 

feet,  to  the  height  of  300  ieet  without  labor. 
The  Bmpeior  Fountain  at  Chatsworth,  height 

ofjetr. ^^ 

WnhesahsBlM  Foantain,  in  Hesse  Casael,. . . 


Fountahi  St 

Old  .ChiUs«Qirth» 
VenaUleSi 


190 
160 


Clowd, J2 


94 
90 
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TSSK  HILLS  FABM. 


Tins  famiy  tha  residence  of  Col.  Sajauel  JAQUXSy  is 
in  Cbarlesiowo,  about  three  miles  from  Boston.  The  lo 
cation  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  ooontry.  The  Mystic 
river,  which  js  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class,  forms  the  northern  boundary^  and  the  Middlesex 
eanal  and  Medford  turnpike  pass  through  its  center. 
From  a  kind  of  promontory  which  embraces  the  northern 
part  of  the  £smi)  and  around  which  the  Mystic  makes  a 
graceful  curve^  there  rises,  with  genQe  aoclivity,  a  hill 
from  whose  top  is  presented  a  landscape  view  of  most 
exquisite  beauty  and  interest.  Here,  at  once  before  the 
eye,  is  Charlestown,  with  Bunker  Hill  and  its  towering 
monument — a  little  beyond,  is  the  city  of  Boston,  with 
ifti  harbor  and  shipping,  and  the  bay,  with  its  numerous 
green  islands^^scattered  around,  are  the  many  handsome 
towns  and  villages  which  constitute  the  suburbs  of  the 
New-Ckigland  metropolis;  the  highly  cultivated  country, 
with  all  its  varied  features  of  hill  and  dale,  forest  and 
field,  filling  up  the  picture  to  the  horizon  on  every  side. 
Bat  no  description  can  do  full  Justice  to  the  diversified 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

Contiguous  to  this  farm  is  Mount  Benedict,  on  which 
stood  the  Ursnline  convent  which  was  btunt  by  a  mob  on 
the  nth  August,  1834.  The  blackened  and  orumblhig 
walls,  with  a  scattered  remnant  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  objects  which  once  ad<»n- 
c«l  this  memorable  spot. 

Many  interesting  reminiscences  are  associated  with 
Ten  Hills.  The  first  vessel  constructed  in  Massachu- 
setts, caUed  «  7Ae  BUasing  tif  ikt  fay,"  was  built  Urt  in 
1^1,  and  a  part  of  the  wharf  at  which  she  was  moored, 
is  still  to  be  seen !  The  first  house  here,  was  built  by  an 
English  gentleman,  in  16 — y  and  a  door,  which  is  believed 
t9  have  belonged  to  this  house,  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
ball-doors  of  the  present  mansion!  The  latter  was  built 
by  the  late  Gen.  £.  Haakett  Derby,  who  resided  here 
for  several  years. 

€ol.  Jaques  has  long  been  extensively  known  as  a 
•killftil  breeder  of  various  kinds  of  stock.  Some  of  the 
llxat  preminms  of  the  Mass.  State  Ag.  Society  on  Merino 
sheep,  were  awarded  to  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  introducers  of  the  Leicesters  and  South  Downs — Sha- 
ving received  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  Lei- 
eester  bock  in  1822;  and  from  the  year  1816  to  1834,  he 
received  from  the  Mass.  Ag.  Society  in  premiums  on  Me- 
rino, Leicester,  and  South  Ik)wn  sheep,  the  handsome  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  He  was  also  the 
owner  of  some  of  the  first  of  the  improved  Short -horn  cat- 
tle that  were  brought  to  this  country.  Among  these  were 
the  buU  CMOthi  and  cow  FUyra^  imported  in  1819.  They 
were  derived  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Chilton^  Durham.  From  this  pair.  Col.  J.  bred  several 
animals  which  were  much  ailmired — some  of  them  re- 
ceited  the  highest  prizes  of  the  Mass.  State  Ag.  Society,* 
and  sold  at  prices  from  $300  to  $500  each,  which  at  that 
early  day  were  considered  very  high. 

In  1S23,  Col.  Jaques  sold  his  bull  EOip^e,  dien  two 
yesrs  old,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  ot  Montreal,  for 
$500.  The  Montreal  papers,  in  noticing  his  arrival  there, 
declare  him  to  have  been  superior  in  points  and  appear- 
ance, lo  Any  thmg  which  conid  have  been  anticipated. 
fSee  extract  from  the  Canadian  Courant,  in  the  New- 
E^lfland  Farmer,  vol.  1,  p.  360.] 

Aceonting  to  the  documents  which  accompanied  the 
imporlalion  of  Cmlebs  and  Flora,  (copies  of  which  have 
been  placed  in  our  hands,)  the  former  was  the  grandson 
OB  both  sides,  of  Mr.  CoUing's  bull  Comet,  which  was 
sidd  for  a  thousand  guineas.    Florals  dam  and  sire  were 

ri  both  by  Comet.  Her  dam  was  said  to  have  given 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Ccelebs  wis  a  very  popu- 
lar bull,  and  for  several  years  earned  his  owner  the  round 
nns  of  from  ^MK)  to  $€00  per  year}  and  during  flie 
time  Col.  J.  owned  him,  no  less  than  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thtety  dollars  were  racMved  for  his  services. 
Many  of  his  progeny  were  remaikaUe  as  milkers.  In  a 
letter  received  from  Gol.  Jaques»  dated  Jan.  16th,  last. 


he  says,— ''The  different  strains  of  Cosleb's  blood  are 
now  daily  talked  o^  and  are  eagerly  sought  after,  m  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  his  blood  has  been  spread — 
particularly  by  our  mUk-iMn;  and  I  am  frequenay  called 
upon  to  go  and  see  a  fine  -cow  whose  blood  can  be  traced 
back  through  several  generations,  to  CflsliAw;  and  not 
unfrequently  do  I  find  a  fine  animal  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
generation,  showing  points  almost  equal  to  a  full  blood- 
Mr.  Leonard  Stone,  of  Watertown,  one  of  our  best  and 
wealthiest  finmers,  says  he  had  two  oows  by  Joshua 
Coolidge*s  premium  bull,  [a  son  of  Ccelebs,  which  took 
a  premium  at  Brighton  in  1822,]  that  proved  the  best 
milkers  he  ever  had,  and  he  added  that  he  would  now  be 
very  glad  to  obtain  a  number  of  such  cows,  at  $100  each.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ccslebs  caused  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  stock  of  Massachusetts  and  other  sec- 
tions where  his  progeny  were  introduced.*  The  variety 
to  which  CoL  Jaques  has  given  the  name  of  '<  Cjub^m 
FOT  xaxxD,^  originated  from  a  cross  of  Calebs  wUh 
two  remarkable  cows  selected  from  what  is  called  the 
native  stock  of  the  country. 

The  Cream-pot  cows  are  distinguished  for  the  quantity 
and  particultrly  for  the  riehnesM  of  their  milk.  Particu- 
lar  trials  have  been  made  with  some  individuals  of  this 
stock,  and  they  have  given  at  the  rate  of  firom  seventeen 
to  twenty-one  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Col.  J.  has  a 
few  cows  of  this  breed  now  on  his  fiurm.  He  would  have 
had  more,  but  the  tempting  olfors  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
piece  for  his  heifer  calves,  have  faidnoed  him  to  part  with 
most  of  them  at  an  early  age*  We  were  shown  the  milk 
and  cream  ih>m  the  cow  Omih  and  one  or  two  others. 
The  cream  is  of  a  very  rich  yellow  color,  and  of  uncom- 
mon thickness  and  tenacity.  That  which  had  risen  on 
pans  of  milk  that  had  only  stood  eight  hours,  was  so  firm 
that  after  being  separated  from  the  edge  of  the  pan,  it 
would  almost  hold  together  to  be  lifted  by  a  fork. 

The  shap^  and  points  of  these  cows  are  remarlcably 
good.  Gem,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen 
ofthebestofthefiunily,  is  a  very  large  bodied  short- 
legged  cow,  with  long,  wide  and  deep  hind  quarters,  a 
rich  yellow  and  mellow  skin,  large  milk  vems  and  ud- 
der. Her  color  is  dark  red,  which  is  a  family  character- 
istic. Her  head  and  neck  have  not  quite  that  fineness  of 
some  of  the  pure  Durhams  or  Ayrshires,  but  her  body, 
especiaUy  the  hind  quarter,  is  viry  near  HgAt,  and  her 
AofidUfig  is  first  rate. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  should  say,  to 
sum  up  the  qualities  of  the  Cream-pots,  that  for  the  New 
England  climate,  lands  of  middling  quality,  and  the  com- 
bined jnirposes  of  the  dairy,  the  shambles,  and  the  yoke, 
they  are  not  probably  surpassed  by  any  other  stock. 

In  feeding  his  stock.  Col.  Jaques  practices  close  econ- 
omy. He  has  sometimes  kept  a  herd  of  cows  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  the  market.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  system  of  fbedmg  which  he  has  followed  with 
success.  For  30  cows,  cut  with  a  machine  30  bushels  for 
one  feed  J  one-third  common  or  English  hay,  one-third 
salt  hay,  and  one-third  lye  or  barley  straw;  aad30  quarts 
of  wheat-bran  or  shorts,  and  lO  quarts  of  oat  and  com 
meal  moistened  with  wafer.  One  bushel  of  this  mixture 
is  given  to  each  cow  in  the  moming^  and  the  same  quan- 
tity at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
peek  of  mangel  wurtael  is  given  to  each  cow  per  day. 
This  mode  of  feeding  has  been  found  to  produce  nearly 
as  much  milk  as  the  best  grass  feed  in  summer.  When 
no  wheat  bran  or  any  kind  of  meal  is  giveUf  the  hay  is 
fed  without  outting. 

Col*  Jaques  has  fevored  us  with  some  very  valuable 
papers  in  refisrence  to  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  stock  in  New-England,  and  other  matters,  from  which 
we  design  to  form  a  separate  article. 


fion,  and  their  descendaota.  firom  1819  to  1B36.    rioia  hfl  foortDen 
ifint  In  1819^  swi  the  test  In  1833.  i 


,.jss;s:^1i^s^^^?^^s^^^^  *2M^«*a^-£^.c!L5^^ 


*  The  tete  Han.  John  Lowell,  in  Ms  Report  oo  Bulls  and  Vat  eattk 
at  the  Msa.  0Mfe  Show  at  Bifahtoft  In  UM,  obaerree-**  On  m 
whole  it  miMt  bo  oMow  thatOoelebs  has  done  much  for  the  ameUo- 
ntion  of  our  stock.  Wm  progeny  are  certainly  fine."  [See  Han.  Af  • 
Repository  and  JonmaL  vol.  %  p.  221.1  The  same  gentleman,  In  aa 
aitlcle  oa  thelmpivrenient  of  thebceed  oTcaittle  by  the  impoctallon  of 
fomsn  stock,  (Haas.  Ag.  RepoSkorr  and  Amraal,  vol.  8,  p.  311,) 
mskos  the  following  remarks—*'  WhUe  CoL  Jaqoes,  the  moat  aoe- 
ceasfuL  and  the  moat  intelligent  of  our  breeders,  who,  imder  great  dia* 
advantages  of  kicadon,  eeetha  to  flral  the  eelel)rtfed  Bakewall,  in  ^'- 


ai  *300  for  an  eight  montba  old  b«ll-«alf|  there  canbeno  dooUlhat  tha 
expeilment  wfllbe  fairly  tiled:*' 
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TBE  ORCHARD  CATERPILLAR— tImklt  cauhok. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  reooUeeC  the  exteuiTe  Sd  ja- 
riet  committed  oo  the  Apple-frees  of  (his  eomitry,  seve. 
ral  jtm  ago,  by  tlie  common  orchard  caterpillar.  Either 
from  the  mfiivonible  seasons  or  firom  some  other  canse, 
thef  sabseqacDtly  disappeared  in  a  great  degree,  and  for 
a  few  years  past  we  have  been  very  litUe  tronbled  with 
them.  But  they  are  now  again  on  the  increase  $  Jn  the 
smnmer  of  1843  there  were  some  occasionally  to  be  seen ; 
last  year  they  had  multiplied  rery considerably;  and  pre- 
sent indications  promise  reiy  serere  damage  next  sum- 


What  are  those  indicalionfl  7  And  are  they  sore  f 
They  are  (l^e  nomeroos  nesis  of  eggs^  scattered  thickly 
orer  the  apple-trees,  in  aU  orchards,  at  least  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State,  and  doabtten  in  the  other  portions; 
and  unless  these  are  destroyed  either  aecidenlally  or  pur- 
posely,  before  next  spring,  the  owners  of  orehardt  may 
expect  trouble. 


Caterpiilar'a  Nest— <Flg.  83.) 
One  of  these  nests  of  eggs  is  accurately  repres  ;n'ed  by 
fig.  23,  encircling  the  branch.  The  eggs  are  Ant  laid 
closely  round  the  branch,  and  afterwards  coTered  oTer 
with  a  water-proof  varnish;  in  the  form  of  numerous 
small  yesieles  or  bubbles,  like  the  scum  on  boiling  mo« 
lasses,  the  numerous  air-cells  forming  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  effectually  protecting  the  eggs  from  the  great- 
est severities  of  winter.  Sometimes  they  only  extend 
partly  round  the  branch.  The  number  of  eggs,  each 
one  producing  m  caterpillar,  is  fh>m  about  three  to  five 
hundred  in  eadi  nest,  most  of  which  usually  hatch. 
They  are  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  early  in 
autumn.  They  remain  until  the  following  spring,  and 
the  young  caterpUlari  come  out  just  as  the  leaves  of  the 
^;>ple  are  bursting  from  the  buds.  At  this  time,  a  whole 
nest  of  five  hundred  are  not  so  large  in  \  ulk  as  a  single 
caterpillar  when  flilly  grown.  They  increase  rapidly  in 
sice  as  the  leaves  expand,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  one  nest 
of  them  will  completely  defoliate  a  large  branch.  The 
consequence  is,  that  neither  the  branch  itself,  nor  the 
fhiit  it  contains  can  grow  and  mature.  Where  there  are 
several  nests  on  a  tree,  the  crop  is  very  seriously  lessen- 
ed in  size  and  quality. 

The  number  of  remedies  are  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil.  The  usual  course  is,  first,  to  leave  them  I 
unharmed  until  they  become  large,  vigorous  and  hard  to 
kill,  and  until  they  have  already  done  considerable  mis- 
chief. They  are  then  beaten  off  by  whips;  threshed  off 
by  poles,  wound  upon  long  sticks  while  in  their  webs, 
and  crushed;  scoured  off  by  circular  brushes;  whitewash- 
ed with  lime;  anointed  with  soapsuds  or  strong  ley;  shot 
or  blown  off  with  gunpowder;  or  swept  off  clean  while 
young  by  aseendii^  a  ladder  and  grasping  them  with  both 
hands.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  most  eflhctual  of 
these  modes.  Many  would  prefer  first  covering  their 
hands  with  mittens,  though  we  know  a  disthiguished  cul- 
tivator who  fearlessly  takes  a  nest  at  any  age,  and  grinds 
it  in  his  ungloved  hands  till  all  are  destroyed. 

But  an  iiMOmfHff oNy  bett^  mods  is  to  take  a  basket  in 
one  hand;  a  long  and  light  pole,  with  a  pair  of  clipping 
shears  worked  by  a  cord  at  the  end,  in  the  other;  and 
pam  through  the  orchard  any  time  during  autumn  or  win- 
ter, dipphig  off  all  the  nests  of  egg%  throwing  them  into 
the  basket,  and  afterwards  burning  them.  In  the  absence 
of  shears,  a  flsry  $karp,  hooked  knife,  set  in  the  end  of 
the  pole,  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  A  day  when  no 
bright  clouds  are  overhead,  should  be  selected,  to  prevent 
pain  to  the  eyes.  A  litUe  practice  will  enable  (he  opera- 
tor to  see  them  at  a  glance,  as  they  are  generally  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  extremitlee  of  the  branchee.    Every 


oest  thus  removedi  done  in  two  or  three  teeonds,  dftdn* 
ally  prevents  a  nest  of  caterpillars  next  spring,  wiQiont 
the  danger  of  strag^ets  escaping,  which  is  ncariy  tlwayi 
the  case  after  they  are  hatched.  The  expedition  of  thii 
mode  is  another  chief  recommendation^ 

The  only  objection  to  this  mode  is,  that  it  giva  nch  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  prsnks  of  that  veXalioai  oU  thief 
f*  ProoraHinaUimJ*  For  it  may  be  done  "oey  tka^ 
through  autumn  and  winterj  and  hence  is  neglected  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  old  man  near  Niagara  falli  had 
never  seen  the  cataract,  because  he  could  go  and  see  (hen 
"  any  day." 

FASTEETINGS  FOR  STALL  CATTLE~(Fig.  24.) 

SoMB  of  our  readers  may  be  fiamiliar  with  the  foUow* 
ing  mode,  Imt  its  conveniencei  simplicity  and  cfeetiTe* 
nes%  render  it  worthy  of  more  general  adoption. 

Two  cows  will  occupy  om 
A  stall  six  feet  wide.    ABiipri{ht 

pole,  A«  is  placed  near  the  par* 
titlon  oo  each  nde«to  which  the 
animal  is  &staned«    Theenw* 
bar  C*  at  the  end  of  the  ehaisi 
hooln  into  one  of  (he  riagi  D* 
Dj  and  holds  the  animal— ioto 
b   tbm  outer  ring  for  a  htrge,  and 
J}        into  the  inner  ring,  for  a  nsall 
animal;  the  sUding  nog  fi.  las- 
tans  the  whole  to  the  nprifbt 
post,  and  while  it  pcmili  the 
Flf.  91.  eow  either  to  stand  op  or  lie 

down  f^edy,  it  prevents  her  from  making  war  oo  her 
neighbor,  standing  with  her  side  by  side. 

THE  APHIS,  OR  PLANT  LOUSE. 

A  friend  desires  us  to  give  some  information  io  regari 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  aphia  ftx>m  rose  plan(s,  kc  So- 
hitions  of  soap,  tobacco- water,  or  tobaoeo-water  sad  loap- 
suds  mixed  together,  have  been  used  with  success.  Ite 
sulphur  dusted  on  the  plants  with  a  swan-down  pol^  aad 
fomigatlotts  with  sulphur  and  with  tobacco,  have  beta 
found  effoctive.  Beroctions  of  elder  leaves  snd  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  are  likewise  useful.  When  the  insedi  fint 
make  their  appearance  on  the  plants,  they  we  moitly  oa 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  or  branches,  and  they  may  then  U 
easily  got  rid  of,  by  plucking  off  the  leaves  to  which  Ihej 
are  attached;  or  the  branches  may  be  bent  into  vcaicii 
containing  some  of  the  above  solutions,  snd  the  imeeii 
thus  killed.  In  using  the  liquids  on  the  plants,  some  lit* 
tie  force  is  necessaiy  to  insure  the  desired  eflhet  A  if- 
ringe,  with  a  nose  like  that  of  a  watering-pot,  is  theM 
contrivance  for  this  purpose.  Willis's  syringe,  .whidi  n 
for  sale  by  J.  Breck  k,  Co.  Boston,  is  wellreconneoded. 

Some  other  insects  are  troublesome  oa  roae-pttBtB. 
The  Rose  Scale,  {AtfUMuM  roB€h)  lives  on  the  rtemiasd 
old  twigs  of  rose-trees,  which  are  often  entirely  ooTercd 
with  then,  and  look  mouldy.  When  nnmerooa,  they  are 
very  destmetive.  Kollar  si^s  the  best  way  of  gettisf 
rid  of  them,  U  brushing  them  off  with  strong  brashea  be- 
fore the  pluits  sprout. 

The  rMs-s»o(h  is  also  a  troublesome  enemy  to  the  roae. 
From  its  smaUncm  and  peculiarity  of  form  it  it  ea^ 
overlooked.  Kollar  thus  describes  it :  "  If  the  newkai 
shoots  are  closely  examined,  a  little  brownish  scale  > 
found  here  and  there  attached  to  them;  and  on  nearer  is- 
spection,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  little  ca»,» 
which  a  worm,  the  larva  of  a  small  moth,  is  ooBceakd, 
which  gnaws  the  tender  shoots.  When  it  has  deTomtd 
one  shoot,  it  removes  with  its  howe,  andattackssnother, 
and  (has  ina  short  time,  one  of  these  larva  csn  itrip  t 
whole  brsnch  of  its  shoots.  The  larva  which  Uvea  a  tte 
little  case  is  only  a  few  lines  long;  yellow,  with  a  blaek 
hesd  snd  spotted  collar,"  &c.  To  preserve  rose-tieei 
from  this  enemy,  Kollar  directs  that  the  smsll  eases  u 
which  the  moth  is  enveloped,  be  looked  for  la  ear^ 
spring,  before  any  foliage  is  developed,  when  «  expen- 
eneed  eye  wiU  discover  the  faiseet.  They  shouldhe  li- 
ken off  and  crushed  immediately«fbr  If  left,  they  wiU  re- 
ascend  the  tree. 
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Nodiiag  it  more  tgrtatble  to  ns,  than  to  meet  with 
obmriiif^  pnetical  fiumen»  fk-om  whom  we  can  gather 
valoabie  facts.  One  day  in  January  lait.  we  called  on 
Ifr.  William  MsnunBLD,  wlio  lives  in  OaiJderlaad, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  this  city.  The  weather  being 
inclement,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  we  could 
noc  go  over  the  farm  to  examine  the  soil  and  mode  of 
management,  but  we  had  the  pleanure  of  seeing  his  cat- 
tle, sheep,  hogs  and  pooltry,  and  of  obtaining  from  him 
some  nsefol  hints  in  relation  to  ihrming  operations. 

Cattls.— Mr.  MerriHeld  is  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
£togland,  and  he  informs  ns  that  the  dairymen  in  that 
disCrlet  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  their  Devon  stock, 
ooeaaioaally,  with  the  Jersey-Island,  or  Aldeney  breed; 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
milking  and  batter  making  qualifties. 

Mr.  MeiTiAeld  states  that  about  thirty-five  yekn  ago, 
the  late  Ghanoelior  Livingston  had  some  imported  catae 
called  Devons,  Irat  whose  color,  points  and  qualities,  in- 
dicatad  that  tbisy  had  a  dash  of  the  Jersey  blood.  They 
were  excellent  for  the  dairy.  Mr.  M.  had  the  good  for- 
Imie  to  obtain  a  heifer  of  this  stock,  from  a  gentleman 
to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by  Chancellor  Livingston. 
She  proved  a  first  rate  butter  oow. 

Seven]  years  after  this.  Gen.  Solomon  Van  Rsnsse- 
LA£n,  of  this  city,  purchased  two  bulls  and  twelve  cows 
of  Gen,  Williamson,  of  Ontario  coonty.  One  of  these 
hulls  wss  called  a  Short-Horn,  and  the  other  a  Long- 
Horn;  but  Mr.  Merrifield  has  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was 
a  Bntford,  as  he  had  the  red  color,  white  foce,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  Hereford  race.  The  stock  bought 
of  Gen.  Williamson,  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
aaimals  imported  by  him  from  England.  Mr.  Merrifield 
crossed  the  stock  which  came  from  the  (so  called)  Devon 
heifer  with  two  bulls  frt>m  the  herd  of  Gen.  Williamson, 
and  has  kept  the  stock  thus  derived  to  this  day,  with  no 
other  mixture  than  a  slight  cross  with  the  short-horns  of 
the  late  Matthew  Bullock,  Eaq, 

Mr.  Merrifield  observes  that  the  blood  of  the  Hereford 
bull  (a»  he  calls  him)  above  mentioned,  mast  have  been 
very  ttromgy  as  his  descendants,  down  to  the  present  time, 
show  many  of  his  prominent  charj^cteristios,  though  they 
may  have  no  more  than  a  sixteenth  or  thlrly-Recond  part 
of  his  blood.  Mr.  M.'s  stock  look  well,  and  do  well  for 
the  daily,  and  have  generally  good  constitntioDS,  with  a 
foir  disposition  to  fotten.  A  three  year  old  heifer  of  bis, 
is  really  «<  hard  to  beat,"  for  a  combination  of  qualities 
that  constitute  a  profitable  animal.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  M.  had  four  cows,  all  four  years  old.  He  tried  the 
milk  of  the  four  cows  for  a  few  weeks,  while  they  were 
kept  entirely  on  pasture  feed,  and  they  made,  on  the 
average  eleven  pounds  of  tmtter  each,  per  week. 

Shsxt. — ^Mr.  Merrifield  has  a  small  flock  of  excellent 
long-wooled  sheep.  Thciy  were  originally  Leicesters, 
derived  from  the  fiook  of  Mr.  Dunn,  but  latterly  Mr.  M. 
has  worked  in  the  blood  of  the  Cotswold.  Last  season, 
he  sheared  sixteen  ewes,  (each  of  which  reared  a  laml^) 
fov  bueks^  two  wethers  and  four  yearlings,  and  .they 
gave  an  avenige  of  seven  pounds  of  perfectly  washed 
wool  por  head,  which  sold  at  thirty  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  making  the  vahi®  of  the  fleeces  two  dollars 
thirteen  and  a  half  cents  eseh.  One  yearling  bock  sheared 
eleven  and  a  half,  and  a  three  years  old  buck  ten  a  half 
pounds.  Mr.  M.  has  bad  a  bmdc  which  sheared  twelve 
pounds  per  fleece,  and  Mr.  Dunn  had  one  that  sheared 
fifteen  pounds^  of  one  year's  growth.  Mr.  M.  has  fre- 
qnently  Ihtted  wethers  of  his  fiock,  and  they  have  some- 
righed  as  high  as  forty-flve  pounds  per  quarter, 


tolerably  fattened,  has  been,  at  six  to  eight  months  old, 
176  to  200  lbs.,  and  at  eighteen  months  old,  400  lbs. 

PovLTJiT. — Mr.  Merrifield  showed  us  two  breeds  of 
hens— a  large  sort,  evidently  a  crow  of  the  Java  and 
Bfalay,  and  the  Game.  The  latter  are  as  handsome  in 
shape,  and  as  fierce  in  appearance,  as  any  we  have  seen. 

Spring  Wheat. — Mr.  Merrifield  has  for  many  years 
sowed  more  or  less  spring  wheat.  He  finds  it  a  rather 
more  sure  crop  on  his  land  than  winter  wbeaL  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  often  been  injured  by  the  worm, 
or  maggot,  in  the  bead,  {Ctddomnia  tritieiy)  improperly 
called  «  weevil."  Late  sowing,  for  spring  wheat,  is  the 
best  remedy  sgainst  this  enemy.  Mr.  M.  has  had  the 
Italian  spring  wheat  eighteen  years,  and  by  taking  great 
care  to  mve  the  plumpest  and  heaviest  for  seed,  it  has 
much  improved,  become  more  hardy,  &c.  He  has  now 
a  quantity  of  this  seed  wheat,  which  is  very  clean,  a 
few  bushels  of  which  he  would  spare. 

PoTATOB  Rot. — Mr.  Merrifield's  potaloe  crop  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  prevailing  malady  for  two  years, 
particularly  the  last.  He  has  as  yet  fowmd  no  remedy 
against  it.  He  has  made  fair  experiments  with  lime,  put 
on  the  seed  at  planting  time.  It  has  done  no  good  what- 
ever, so  far  as  could  be  seen.  Last  year  he  caused  some 
of  the  potatoes  to  be  thoroughly  rolled  in  lime,  just  be- 
fbre  planting  them.  The  whole  crop  rotted  without  any 
regard  to  tho  lime.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  It  hM 
been  by  some  supposed  that  lime  would  prevent  the  rot. 


CUTTDfO  GRAFTS. 


(sold  on  the  farm)  from  ten  to  flfleefi  dollars 


Swurs. — Mr.  Merrifield  has  a  first  rate  stock  of  swine. 
They  are  a  erom  of  the  Cheshire  (from  stock  imported 
by  Mr.  Coning)  and  the  Mocha.  They  have  small 
heads  and  legs,  with  very  large  bodies^  and  can  be  made 
hi.  at  any  age  with  small  expense.  He  was  feeding  his 
breeding  stock  almost  entirely  on  raw  carrots,  yet  they 
were  fist  to  a/oatf.  He  has  a  boar,  nineteen  months  old, 
whose  nperior,  every  thing  considered,  we  think  we 
have  BOTor  seen.    The  aremge  wel|^  of  these  hogs, 


Lord  Bacon  said  very  truly,  "  When  nations  arrive  at 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner 
than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection."  Tet  the  most  of  fermers  who  exp«Dd  one 
to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  or  more  on  a  fine  dwell- 
ing, think  it  extravagsnce  beyond  suiTerance,  to  expend 
one  or  two  hundred  dollars  to  have  a  good,  pleassnt, 
profitable  garden,  for  themselves,  wives  and  children. 
And  no  part  of  the  '*  greater  .perfection^  aforesaid,  is 
more  neglected,  than  that  appropriated  to  the  cnltivadon 
of  first  rate  fttiit.  EU>w  much  bettor  to  have  rich,  sweet 
and  superb  cherries  for  one  or  two  months  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  than  only  the  common  pie  cherry,  whose 
only  taste  is  its  intense  sourness;  and  apricots,  almoit 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  most  delicious  peaches,  and  ripening 
weeks  before  the  earliest  peaches  are  thought  of;  and 
melting  pears  before  harvest,  and  so  on  in  succession  till 
mid-winter;  and  the  finest  peaches  all  the  autumn;  and 
other  fruits  added,  the  whole  making  out  a  complete 
circle  of  succession  the  whole  year  round. 

Now,  those  who  have  worthless^  or  second  or  third 
rste  trees,  should  forthwith  prepare  to  graft  better  into 
them.  Now  is  the  time  to  cut  the  grafts,  which  may  be 
collected  any  time  during  whiter,  if  they  are  well  pre- 
served till  spring.  No  pafais  should  be  spared  hi  getting 
the  very  best  kinds ;  some  money  and  a  few  long  rides  wiU 
be  well  employ  ed  for  this  purpose.  If  the  fiuU  can  be  ex- 
ammed  before  the  kinds  are  ehosen,  it  nsay  be  done  much 
more  satisfectorily  ;--although  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  good  fruits  might  make  sosse  blunders.  We  have 
known  some  cultivators,  when  travelling  from  home,  and 
very  hungry,  select  as  delicious  some  very  contemptible 
sorts,  which  their  keen  appetites  led  them  to  pronounce 
)  delicious. 

To  preserve  grafts  till  spring,  the  following  mode  is 
peihaps  the  best,  as  it  is  uniformly  successful,  and  of 
very  easy  performance :  Procure  a  wooden  box,  of  a  size 
about  twice  as  large  as  will  contain  the  given  bundle  of 
grafts,  and  open  on  one  side;  put  the  grafts  into  it,  and 
festen  them  by  cross  sticks  as  for  as  possible  flrom  the  open 
side.  Then  dig  a  hole  into  the  ground  to  receive  the  box 
with  its  contents;  place  the  open  side  downwards,  snd 
cover  the  whole  with  eftth  till  wanted.  Two  or  three 
inches  of  earth  over  the  top  of  the  box  are  enough.  A 
diy  spot  of  ground  should  be  selected.  In  this  way  the 
grafts  are  kept  chunp  enough,  without  being  wet  by  actual 
contact  with  the  soU. 


Timber  and  com  cannot  be  grown  together  with  ad< 
vantage. 
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Excepting^  (he  liability  of  ipriiig  whett  to  be  attaeked 
by  the  insect  improperly  tenned  *<  weeril,"  we  believe 
it  may  be  aasumed  at  a  rule,  that  epring  gnAm  generally 
•ucceed  belt  when  town  as  early  in  the  leaion  aa  the 
ground  can  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  to  reeeire  the 
seed.  For  oats,  in  particular,  and  especially  on  light 
soils,  our  experience  leads  us  to  prefer  an  early  seed  time. 
In  this  latitude,  the  ground  frequently  becooies  so  far 
settled  during  this  month,  that  warm,  light  soils  may  be 
sown.  The  proper  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  is  a  matter  on 
which  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  From  one  and 
a  half  to  fio$  bushels  of  oats  are  sown  by  ditferent  farmers. 
In  our  opinion,  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be  varied  ae* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  tinM  of  sowing; 
so  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Of  the  grain  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  we  should  use  fh>m  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre,  in  Uie  ordinary  mode  of  aowing.  And 
we  would  here  remark,  that  our  experience  ha§  riiown 
that  Ut§  seed  is  required  on  rich  than  on  thin  soil.  The 
reason  is  this :  That  in  the  first  case  the  abundant  food 
the  plant  receives  induces  it  to  fUfir,  or  spread;  whereas 
in  the  latter  case  but  a  single  seed  stem,  perhaps,  is  thrown 
up.  It  should  therefore  t>e  made  an  object  to  sow  on  thin 
land  as  much  seed  as  wiil  be  sure  to  cover  the  gronnd  at 
once  with  a  sufficient  number  of  plants,  fbr  if  this  is  not 
done,  weeds,  6r  some  foul  growth,  wiU  be  sore  to  infest 
the  soil  to  the  injury  of  the  erop. 

As  regards  the  ptaetlee  of  sowing  four  or  five  bushels 
per  acre,  as  we  have  mentioned  is  sometimes  done,  we 
must  confess  we  have  seen  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
expediency. 

For  barley,  a  loamy  soil  is  considered  preferable}  we 
have>  however,  seen  good  crops  grown  on  quite  stiff' 
clays,  properly  drained  and  work^.  We  have  sown 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  per  acre. 

For  wheat,  loamy  soils,  which  eontain  some  lime,  are 
besL  We  priffer  sowing  about  two  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  We  remaiked  above,  however,  that  the  quantity 
of  seed  depended  somewhat  on  the  Mms  of  sowing— 4htts, 
enrty  sown  grain  has  more  tinse  lo  tiller,  and  it  actually 
wttl  spread  mnch  more  than  lale  sown.  In  our  remarks 
about  the  quantity  of  seed,  we  have  had  only  in  view  the 
ordinary  modes  of  sowing;  no  doubt  is  entertained  (hat 
by  the  adoption  of  other  modes,  mnch  seed  might  be 
saved.  Bowing  or  planting  in  drills,  by  machines,  has 
been  much  pnetieed  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  and  so  lar  as  we  have  known  with  success. 
DiMing,  or  planting  in  hill%  is  also  somewhat  practiced 
in  fiogland  under  the  liMmiU  system.  In  this  way  a 
few  quarts  only  of  seed  is  enough  for  an  acre,  and  the 
product  is  very  great,  making  an  average.  In  some  dis- 
'  tricts,  of  fbtty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  But  it  must  be 
reoolleeted  that  under  this  system  the  groond  is  hoed  and 
kept  elean  while  the  erop  is  growing— the  eheapness  of 
labor,  and  the  deamess  of  land,  justifying  the  course. 
Bat  the  American  Aunner  would  hardly  find'his  account 
in  beatowing  so  mnch  labor  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  ground  and  tiie  quantity  of  produce. 

We  have  said  that  spring  wheat  is  liable  to  be  hijured 
by  aa  insect.  We  think  thst  which  is  sown  early  is  most 
autrject  to  injury  from  this  cause.  If  the  sowing  is  de- 
ferred till  the  latter  part  of  May,  it  is  thought  the  ffoson 
of  the  worm  becomes  past  before  the  wheat  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  injured  by  it.  But  as  the  late  sown  wtieat 
is  more  liable  to  injury  from  rust,  flic.,  than  early  sown, 
the  farmer  must  make  his  calculations  as  he  best  can, 
which  enemy  is  most  formidable,  or  in  what  couiae  lies 
his  gTpatest  chance  of  success. 

Peas,  for  early  use,  cannot  be  sown  too  soon  after  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.  Select  a  warm  piece  of 
ground,  rather  sandy,  and  do  not  put  on  too  much  rank 
or  strong  manure,  a»  it  tends  to  throw  the  peas  too  much 
into  vines. 

The  pea  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one  iff  many  situations. 
Sown  on  a  sod  furrow,  it  ftimishes  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  or  any  other  crop.  Very  hot  weather 
seems  not  to  be  favorable  to  theJOHagof  peas;  therefore 
it  is  advisable  to  sow  them  so  early  that  they  may  get 


well  advanced  before  the  hottest  and  dtyest  part  of  Ow 
summer  comes  on. 

Peas  and  oats  are  soBMtfanet  sown  together,  and  9n 
considered  profitable.  Ground  into  meal,  they  fbmi  ai 
excellent  fbod  for  fattening  hogs  and  other  aniBMls,  and 
in  sections  whera  Indian  com  cannot  well  be  grawii,  sie 
highly  esteemed. 

CABE  OF  STOCK. 


Daring  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  the  begiuBin;  of 
spring,  stock  requires  more  attention  than  at  any  ether 
season.  There  is  usoally  mnrh  stormy  weather  sbosl  tiin 
time,  and  under  the  floctuatiOM  from  beat  to  cold,  isd 
IWmd  fhir  to  foul,  the  appetite  of  the  anisaal  leveiy  an- 
gular.  Cattle,  riieep  and  swine,  are  now  bringinf^  forth 
their  young,  and  nnlees  they  are  properly  sheltered,  pro- 
vided with  suitable  food,  aind  carefolly  watched  aod  at- 
tended, they  will  certainly  fldl  into  bad  condition.  The 
best  hay  should  have  been  reserved  for  leedlBg  the  cows 
and  ewes  at  this  period,  and  they  shoald  be  M,  bcsidei, 
with  s  little  grain  in  some  form,  and  sooM  potatoei,  tar- 
neps,  earrotn,  or  other  vegelablee.  They  shoald  be  M 
lightly  for  a  few  days  after  partnritioa,  became  in  the 
weakened  state  of  the  system  at  this  critical  time,  fliere 
is  danger  of  bringing  on  fever  and  Infiammation  by  over- 
loading the  digestive  organa.  Bat  after  the  systen  h» 
become  accommodated  lo  the  new  change  fa  the  moc- 
tions,  and  the  milk  l>eglns  to  flow  freely,  the  Ibodof  the 
mother  may  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dnft  snde 
on  her  by  the  Increaaing  growth  and  demandi  of  the 
yomig  animal.  This  shoald  be  borne  in  mied.  Una, 
a  cow  with  two  calves  to  support,  or  a  sheep  with  two 
lambs,  should  be  supplied  with  doable  the  qusatity  of 
food  which  is  necessary  to  aopport  but  one;  and  if  Ihje 
is  not  done,  the  oonstttution  of  the  another  will  be  veiy 
likely  to  be  injured,  or  else  the  young  will  not  have  mf- 
ficient  food.  To  enable  a  sow  with  tea  pigs  to  keep 
herself  in  as  good  condition  as  if  she  had  but  tire,  die 
must  receive  food  in  proportion  to  tbe  number;  sad  ai 
the  young  grow  in  size,  her  food  asust  also  be  propor- 
tionally increased  till  they  are  able  to  oMan  a  part  of 
their  support  flt>m  some  ofhrnr  source. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  cows  do  not  calve  while  (Jed 
to  the  stanchion,  or  confined  in  a  narrow  stall.  Seriou 
accidents  may  arise  from  inattention  to  this.  If  the  birth 
lakes  place  in  the  night  the  calf  may  get  covered  with 
the  filth  of  the  stall,  and  if  the  weather  is  severe,  he 
may  freeze  before  morning;  or  the  cow  may  be  throwa 
into  a  position  by  which  she  suffers  a  permaneot  ii^* 
Separate  apartments,  warm  aoKl  well  littered,  aboald  he 
provided,  in  which  the  cow  should  be  allowed  to  nm 
loose  for  a  few  days  preceding  the  birth  of  the  calf,  aod 
for  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

A  word  in  regard  to  calves.  If  9tpi  is  the  object,  feed 
the  cow  well,  let  the  calf  sock,  and  make  him  iatii 
quick  as  iKMsible.  If  milk  Is  of  most  consequence,  sad 
the  calf  is  not  to  be  reared,  it  Is  best  to  *«  knock  him  ia 
the  head  "  as  soon  as  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  fit  for  am. 
His  carcass  Is  worth  something  for  the  hogs,  and  his  hide 
may  pay  for  taking  off  for  the  tanner.  In  rtaring  calfcs, 
the  expediency  of  any  particular  mode  depends  on  etr- 
cnmstances.  In  the  interior,  e  where  cattle  are  resrcd 
almost  entirely  for  beef,  and  where  labor  is  scares,  it  ii 
hardly  worth  the  while  to  undertake  bringfag  up  eslrei 
«by  hand"*-it  Is  less  trouble  to  let  them  run  with  the 
cow  for  several  months,  and  this  is  probably  the  belt 
course  in  such  locations.  Bat  where  butter  and  ehceie 
are  valuable  the  case  Is  diflhrent,  and  we  should  prcfBr 
teaching  the  calves  to  drink  instead  of  allowing  tbemto 
suck  their  dams,  yflih  close  eare  and  sMentioa,  good 
stock  may  be  reared  without  giving  them  any  aew  milk 
after  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old.  Skimmed  milk, 
not  soar,  with  oil-cake  gruel,  or  oat-meal,  will  make  the 
calf  grow  very  well.  But  the  calf  must  be  kept  ilry  an 
warm,  the  food  given  warm,  and  the  slate  of  its  besni| 
till  it  becomes  weU  accustomed  to  the  diet,  coasnafly 
watched.  There  are  several  advantages  of  w«^*»^^!* 
in  this  way.  They  become  more  tame,  mors  reediiy 
learn  lo  eat  every  thfaig,  are  more  tractable,  aadare  b<« 
easUy  brought  lo  their  MHi^  aithaf  as  «owtoroxe%  nw 
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in  lome  locations,  as  we  have  mentioned^  Ihis  course  is 
most  economical. 

Oxen  and  horses,  which  have  worked  hard  during  the 
winter,  will  be  much  beneAtted  by  being  allowed  a  respite 
dnrinip  this  month  of  storm  and  mud ;  and  while  the  firmer 
and  his  hoys  are  engaged  in  catting  and  splitting  the  y^^'s 
stock  of  wood,  which  has  been  (of  course)  got  up  by 
good  sledding,  he  will  find  it  much  to  his  advantage  to 
let  his  oxen  quietly  chew  the  cud  ^'  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy"  in  the  comfortable  bam,  or  sunny  bam  yard. 

This  interval  of  rest  wiU  enable  the  animals  to  recover 
some  of  their  flesh  and  strength,  which  have  been  ez- 
hanated  fai  hauling  wood  and  logs,  or  in  carrymg  the  (arm 
procfaieta  to  market;  their  old  hair  becomes  loose  and  falls 
oH^  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  opened,  and  the  animals, 
reinvigorated,  are  fitted  to  withstand  the  heat  and  burden 
<d  the  spring's  labor. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ASPARAG08. 


Of  aU  vegetables,  treated  as  <<  gre#M,'*  the  asparagus  is 
considwed  by  most,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Coaspamtively  few,  liowever,  provide  themselves  pro- 
perly with  a  supply,  or  even  where  they  have  an  abun- 
dance, it  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  Perhaps  a  few  hints 
on  its  culture,  and  en  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  finest, 
may  be  acceptable  at  this  time. 

The  difference  between  large  and  small  asparagus,  de- 
pends very  much  on  cultivation;  a  deep  rich  soil,  and 
fUaty  9f  reoHi  ts^iMen  tAe  pfanft,  producing  the  largest 
growth.  Something  also  doubtless  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  variety^  as  by  a  successive  selection  of  seed  from  the 
thriftiest  plants,  an  ultimate  improvement  may  be  ob  • 
tained.  Hence,  in  making  a  bed,  seed  from  those  plants 
which  are  known  to  be  very  large,  are  to  be  preferred. 
If  good  plants,  one  or  two  years  old,  can  be  obtained  at 
hand,  the  bed  will  of  course  be  accelerated  one  year. 

A^eommon  and  a  good  practice  in  preparing  an  aspa- 
ragus bed,  is  to  trench  the  ground  two  spades  deep,  and 
then  retnm  the  earth  thus  removed,  mixed  with  alternate 
'  layers  of  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  stable  manure,  until 
\he  top  of  the  bed  is  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  But  a  great  improvement  on  one  part  of  this 
process  is — after  each  layer  of  soil  is  thrown  on  the  pre- 
ceding layer  of  manure,  to  i^trwist  U  very  thoroughly 
with  the  manure,  by  means  of  a  coarse  iron  rake,  potatoe 
hook,  or  other  suitable  tool.  This  thorough  admixture 
of  soil  and  manure,  though  scarcely  ever  practiced,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  large  lumps  of  pure  manure, 
and  of  earth,  without  being  finely  divided  and  interfused, 
form  but  a  poor  material  for  the  extension  of  the  fine 
end  delicate  fibres  of  the  growing  plants. 

The  bed  being  ready  for  the  reception  of  plants  from 
the  seed  bed,  which  should  be  removed  with  the  least 
possible  injury  to  the  roots,  proceed  to  lay  otlT  the  trenches 
for  the  rows.  One  of  the  greatest  errors  with  most  cul- 
tivaiote  Is  crowding  their  plants  too  closely  together; 
they  wish,  after  so  much  litboc  in  the  preparation  of  a 
ffaie  bed,  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  supply  from  it,  but 
defeat  their  own  purpose  by  the  slender  and  diminished 
growth  resulting  from  such  treatment.  The  nearest  pos- 
sible distance  which  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  in  an  aspa- 
fagos  bedf  is  one  fqot  apart  in  the  row,  and  eighteen  inches 
heiwtem  the  rows.  Thus,  if  the  trenched  bed  is  four  feet 
wide,  only  two  rows  can  be  admitted,  instead  of  four  or 
five  as  nanally  practised.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram,  the  dots  indicating  the  plants,   which 


are  placed,  not  opposite,  but  alternating  with  each  other, 
whi«h  gives  the  more  space  between  them.  If  there  are 
eigbtcMi  Inches  of  space  between  the  rows,  then  there 
will  be  fiAeen  laches  from  the  rows  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed*  which  is  none  loo  much  for  the  proper  extension  of 
the  roots*  The  trenches  for  the  plants  should  be  made 
six  iBcbee  deepy  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  roots 
ipimd  9m  h»rMionliHy»  whicl^  mmt  be  dcoe  with  the 


fingers.  The  depth  should  be  such  that  two  or  three 
inches  of  earth  may  be  spread  on  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 
The  beds  may  be  made  of  any  length  to  suit  cultivators. 
One  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  will 
supply  an  abundance  for  a  moderate  sized  fiimily. 

After  a  bed  is  transplanted,  it  should  remain  uncut  for 
two  seasodl.  Cutting  sooner  will  greatly  iaj[0XB  its 
subsequent  thriftiness. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  chief  requisites  for 
success,  are  jietUy  of  room  for  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  a  deep,f6rtU»  soiS,  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  fine  vegetable.  Good,  constant,  and 
cieanly  culture,  as  every  one  must  know,  is  Indispensable. 
These  requisites  are  of  vastly  greater  consequence  tiuui 
large  varieties  merely.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  witii  good 
cultivation  and  management,  no  plants  are  small,  and 
without  that  none  are  laige^  has  led  many  intelligent 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  dUTerenee  between  giant  and 
small  varieties  is  owing  entirely  to  these  circumstances, 
and  they  are  not  far  wrong. 

One  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  planting 
the  rows  more  distant  than  is  usual,  besides  large  growth,  is 
the  facility  of  keeping  the  ground  cultivated,  a  light  plow 
drawn  by  one  horse  being  passed  freely  between  them. 

With  such  distances,  and  the  facilities  a£R>rded  for  horse 
cultivation,  much  finer  plants  may  be  had  from  a  rich 
deeply  plowed  soil  only,  than  without  them  from  a 
trenched  bed  two  feet  d^Py  thongh  depth  and  diatttce 
combined  are  the  besL 
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Buckwheat  Cakes,  after  standing  to  rise  all  night, 
are  much  improved  by  adding,  just  before  baking,  sour 
cream  and  saleratus — say  a  teacup  full  for  two  quarts  of 
'he  batter.  This  treatment  improves  the  flavor,  and 
makes  them  richer  and  lighter.  It  was  discovered  this 
winter  by  a  notable  hous&eeper  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  where  fine  hot  buckwheat  cakes  and  keen  ap- 
petites, on  frosty  mornings,  often  go  together. 

Co&N  Cake. — Two  teacups  of  buttermilk,  one  of  sour 
cream  previously  sweetened  with  saleratus,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  molasses,  and  Indian  meal  to  make  it  nearly 
as  stiff  as  muffins.  Bake  half  an  hour.  Thoroughly  tried 
by  the  above  mentioned  housekeeper,  and  found  first  rate; 
and  also  eaten  with  good  gvsto  by  the  writer. 

Apple  Jexxt.— Slice  thirteen  large  apples  very  thin 
without  paring  them;  then  cover  them  with  water}  boil 
and  strain  them, — and  to  the  juice  add  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  as  much  lemon-Juice  as  your  taste  may 
direct.  Clarify  it  with  eggs,  and  boil  it  to  a  jelly.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  delicate,  palatable,  and  beautiful  diiah, 
fit  to  grace  any  wedding  table,  the  writer  having  partaken 
of  it  on  such  an  occasion,  the  housekeeper  above  named 
forming  the  center  of  attraction  at  the  time.  It  is  also 
very  fine  in  sickness. 

Domestic  Yeast. — The  following  is  copied  from  the 
London  Gardener's  Chronicle,  and  must  be  cheap  and 
easy.  Boil  one  pound  of  good  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  and  a  little  spdt,  [how  much  is  thatl]  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  for  an  hour.  When  milk  warm, 
bottle  it  and  cork  it  closely,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
twenty- four  hours.  One  pound  of  this  yeast  will  make 
eighteen  pounds  of  bread. 

FRANKLIN  OOLLEGE. 


From  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist,  we  leara  that  this 
institution  commenced  operations  on  the  first  of  January, 
with  about  fifty  students,  and  that  as  many  would  probably 
apply  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  as  can  be  accommo- 
dated. The  President,  T.  Fakitino,  Esq.,  sUtes  that  the 
prospects  were  favorable  to  success,  which  we  are  glad 
to  hear.  A  greater  number  of  mechanics  are  wanted, 
such  as  blacksmiths,  coach  makers,  hameas  makers,  and 
cabinet  workmen;  and  it  is  stated  that  <<a  young  man 
acquainted  with  any  of  these  trades,  and  who  is  willing 
to  devote  some  four  or  five  hours  a  day  to  honorable  in- 
dustry, may  be  sure  that  he  can  at  least  pay  for  his  board 
and  tuition  by  his  trade,  and  secure  as  good  an  education, 
in  as  short  a  time,  as  if  he  possessed  millions." 
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The  appcinnce  of  ■  tecond  «ndgr«*lly  improVed  odi- 
lioo  of  ibli  admin^lc  work,  miut  be  hailed  with  pla- 
■ore  by  ersT  friand  of  nira]  lmpro»eni8nt.  The  e»rly 
nccMi  wfakh  bu  ■llended  th«  lint  uid  only  vorlc  of 
Amerkan  oriEin,  dcTOted  entirelr  (o  Ihli  labject,  whEIe 
It  not  only  prorcs  the  ability  of  id  sxecutlon,  furniahei 
alM>  the  gniiTj'iBg  eTidenia  of  the  rapidly  Increaslttir 
viih  unong  our  eoandymeD,  for  the  Uitehil  embclliah-. 
mint  of  Ibcir  conntry  rMldancm.  To  Uifi  inercaacd  al- 
(cntioD  lo  lamhups  gtaiBoing,  tha  wOrh  brfbre  oi  haj^ 
contribntol  vary  oomiderably,  alUioilcta  but  Ihraeot  foar! 
yeati  bar*  alapitad  itnea  iti  flrM  appearance. 

Bedda  much  Taloable  matter  ailded  lo  tba  prnenl  edi- 
tiOD,  a  laige  poiltOB  of  the  Ant  part  of  It  bag  beta  re- 1 
written,  aome  tnoiUflcadoiM  of  Iha  princlplci  of  the  art' 
iutrodneed,  and  more  than  Iwtnty  aetr  vieiri  are  (iTenJ 
ebieHy  of  Anerlcao  rMldeneei  and  their  adjacent  Enmiida,  i 
ciecuted  in  the  beat  Myla,  ud  all  ezcelleni  lliiulratioot 
of  the  beaotitiil  and  pletnreaqoe  In  the  ait.    Deeertpliont , 
of  nuny  ne 
praetkal  hi 
Ai  but  few 
■halldotb< 


of  (be  uodern  >tyle.  The  <I*taili  of  Ilie  aR  aeit  torn 
in  Drderiand  Ihe  trealmml  of  woodi  and  pttntaltoM,  lk« 
grouping  and  amngencal  of  Ireei,  and  Dieir  ptcillv 
cbaractiriatic  eiprmionii  with  a  (obaaqnevt  fnlltrel- 
tiieon  Ihe  indiviitiul  ornamental  u-eeaadqxedlalhcell- 
male  of  the  CDuatry,  and  (he  placet  lo  be  anlpMllben 
in  ornamental  ground*,  follow  mcecniTcljr  La  count. 
Another  ipclion  ii  dcTnlnl  to  the  treatment  of  pOBOilul 
the  formation  of  walln:  another  to  the  fonnatiaB  ottKl- 
Belal  lalcea  and  the  management  of  bnnki,  eiKidn  ai 
waterfall);  and  another  to  rani  aichiteclDre,  witbUw 
lealurei  and  aaiociatlona  of  Ihe  dtSerenl  ilylH,  innantel 
by  man)-  TJewi.  The  work  conclndei  with  i  ehiplaOB 
rural  embelliifameota.     An  appcadiiconlaintmanypiK- 


dera  (tylol, 
origin  0*  U 
gencrtJ  adc 


general  prl 
light  ii  giv 


and  Indructive  deacriptioDi  by  J.  C.  LowIod,  of  a  m)- 

deratt,  but  very  beautiful  Kibnrbaji  naideno*  in  the  neijh- 

bortiooil  of  London,  an  excellent  ^lecioitn  of  the  BOiItii 

■lyle,  and  which  every  one,  wiihing  (o  become  well  ic- 

qiBtnted  with  il,  would  do  well  to  (<udy.     Fromlbii(F- 

naral  enumeiilion  of  the  aubjecti  of  (he  work,  our  rod- 

en  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  vait  fuml  of  nbg  uti 

inlerail  il  muit  contain,  eTcry  depanmenl  beiaj  bttUi 

t>f  In  a  manner  tminenlly  interealing  ID  a  petaoa  of  UT 

laMe.    Indeed,  we  foand  it  verydiOcuIl  to  tau- oonti't) 

away  from  iu  laacinationi,  during  the  fini  eianlatliai' 

The  worla  of  Loudon,  which  hare  been  iitiiwittlT 

read  in  America  with  ■  correapcoding  inflBeDC*  on  diH 

--*,  though  preeminent  for   their  plain,  practical,  CM- 

iMd  (lyle,  and  for  the  good  laiwr.  ftoeral  cotnd 

le,  and  idapledDen  of  principlea,  indicate  nenttbtlM 

a  ]tm  appreciation  of  the  pletureaqae  than  ii  eonani- 

in  the  work  before  om.     Tba  ftiTOT  with  which  Lm- 

1  reganled  the  old  or  geometric  ■(>  le  of  gardening  ivl 

nting,  we  cootider  a*  nearly  hia  only  ftiUnri  u>  <'■>' 

pect,  except  which,  hit  writinga  pocK«  i  prnMI 

ue  rarely  if  ever  •qnalled.     But  oa  the  other  band,  Ita 

rk  ofMr.  DowKiHQ  hu  been  eminciiUy  —.iiiiwfnlii 

ing  down  Ihe  prineiplea  of  ucranaioii,  Thatbu  of 

gle  treei  and  objecta,  or  aa  groaped  witboal  dinoni  >■ 

aried  and  exien  lire  landuape.    He  very  properly  u- 

lei   Ihe  abwrdity  of  the  geometric  ilylc^  when  "Ikt 

a(e«  care  wai  taken  to  aroid  any  appearance  of  im- 

arity.     A  tree  upon  one  aide  of  the  boip*,  wu  oppo- 

.  by  another  vU  a  vU,  and  a  row  of  tree*  al  the  ri|tt 

Ihe  nuDiion  had  Ita  alwayi  aooompanytng  nw  oa  tlit 

■  Pope  in  hia  latlre  baa  i  _-— t— n- 


dil— 

And  hair  Ibe': 


pEtUsnoJiMi 


■neybMluM 


rh*  Old  gardener  lo  the  B*rl  of  SelkM  wai  rnj 
mgly  imbord  with  Iha  old  riyla  mania,  wbal,  i*fm 
tl  up  a  thief  for  itealing  IVnIt,  la  one  aommer  boiK 
•  compelled,  for  the  aahe  of  lyiumetiy,  to  ecetat  ua 
n  aon  in  the  (ummer  hooie  oppoaila.  The  eiM*  ^ 
leh  thit  mania  waa  earrlad.  In  dWoctiw  n  ^-  "^ 
1  eoonalla,  with  litUe  at  no  exarBlM  of  M 


f  IMleftrbct 
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tnoiaa  bwEitfa,  li  rirfklnglir  axbibilml  in  an  extnc 

from  1  Mtir«  of  Pop«,  wbo,  in  eanunon  with  all  true  pO' 

to,  riinink  wllh  ivenion  IVom  the  aighl  at  trrem  ilrilleil 

nnk  and  Hie  into  tfraig-hl  Una'  anil  sheared  dona 

taaiik  ■od  itatuti  of  verdore : 

"ImnaH  on  Vntnoio  Gudubi.    AiIiinudEie 

Alun,  ■  lililc  itiilKnd  br  lbs  tree  or  koovLidiif 

inai  Koni;  Ere  and  itae  Hrprni,  nij  RontiibiD^ 

th'i  uk  In  Bellr ;  Ih*  ilbi  a  IhLla  duuiBd  for  wool  of 

bed. 

-^ice  loBg  snonab,  bnl  will 

■tick  tbedtatoD  br  ntit  ipilJ. 


Iqulck'ict  bo«,  •! 


■  pormp 


Ul  Ibew  eonlrlrineei,  and  flftr  olhan  ■ImiUr,  anil  Oia- 
omDar,  iDcIodinc  coDcealml  ptpei  for  luildeuly  ilouaing 
TNlon  wilh  cold  viler,  inii  iaeladin|;  alio  many  of  Ihe 
■aleee,  boali,  and  other  object*  loo  commoo  at  Ihe  pre- 
■iBl  lime,  were  reiy  correcll;  cbancleriied  by  Locil  Ba- 
ODB  where  be  nul,  "  ai  for  Itae  nuLring  of  kiioi«  or  flg- 
m  of  dlran  colored  ear^hi,  Ihal  Ihey  may  lie  under  the 
windawi  of  the  bonae,  they  be  but  loyi;  you  may  tee  aa 
lOod  ilghtn  many  lime*  ia  larti.  I,  for  my  part,  Uo  not 
like  fmafB*  cot  out  in  Juniper  anil  other  ginlen  •(nff;  they 
m  for  children."  Bow  much  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
MtiOB  of  an  ealiKhtcned  mioil,  ii  the  limpte  imltadou 
of  (be  beanlithl  and  piclnreaque,  by  a  hanibome  and  na- 
tonl  maugemenl  of  nuOeaUo  Iraei,  ailaptod  (o  the  cba- 
■aela  of  the  irroandi. 

[■  atfing  the  appIicalioD  of  the  prlnciplei  of  correct 
tMU,  ercn  fbr  very  (mall  placee,  the  author  hat  the  fol. 
lowini' Bieelleul  remarln: 

"  But  if  Ludicape  Oantening,  in  lit  proper  lente,  can- 
■M  be  applied  (o  the  •mbelliahment  of  Ihe  anuUeat  oot- 
tafe  rcMdeoeca  In  the  coonlry,  it>  prineiplei  may  be  ttu- 
^li  witti  ailvantage,  eren  by  him  who  haa  only  three 
trea  la  plant  Ibr  mnment;  and  we  hope  no  one  will 
lUnk  bit  n^nodi  loo  aoull  to  feel  willing  to  uld  tame- 
lUag  to  the  (eneni  ■mount  of  beauty  In  the  country.  If 
IbepotMMor  of  Iheeatbiga  acre,  wonlJ  embelliih  in  ac- 
riaiiwuju  with  propriety,  be  matt  not,  ti  we  hare  aone- 
tiBCi  teen,  rcniler  the  whole  rid Icalone  by  aimiocatam- 
biUna  lad  eoMly  enbelliihmeDl»;  trat  be  will  nlhcr 
••tkto  delight  m  by  the  good  tnte  eTinceil  in  the  tatti- 
fal  flwfliEily  of  the  whole  arrugement.  Andifthapro- 
ptieton  of  our  coobIit  riUat,  in  their  Iniprovemeali,  are 
woe  likely  to  ran  Into  any  one  error  than  another,  wi 


fear  it  will  be  that  of  too  great  ■  deiire  fbr  ditpUy-— loo 
many  Tuet,  lemplei  and  lenti — lad  loo  little  parity  asd 
timplicity  of  general  eAct." 

Again,  in  apeaking  of  the  aHlag*' oraft,  and  of  lajinf 
out  and  embelllibing  IlBiited  groundi,  he  layi : 

"  In  making  Ibeae  arnngemenl*,  eren  in  the  tmall  arcs 
of  a  fourth  of  in  acre,  we  ihould  itDdy  the  mno  priiwi- 
plei,  and  enilearor  lo  produce  the  tame  harmony  of  ef- 
fect), aa  if  we  were  improTiog  a  maniion  retideoee  of 
Ihe  llnl  clait.  The  eilcQt  of  Ihe  opcralioni,  and  tba 
laTithed,  are  not  by  any  meant  neeemrily  connect' 
ed  with  tuconahil  and  pleating  reiulla.  The  man  of 
correct  latte,  will,  by  (he  aid  of  xery  limited  meant,  and 
upon  a  tmall  iurlace,  be  able  lo  iffi>rd  the  mind  more 
>IeBBire,  than  the  improrer  who  liviibea  thooiandt 
lul  il,  creating  no  other  emotion  than  aurpriie  or 
pity  at  Ibe  uteleit  expenditure  incurred."  It  ii  in  accor- 
danee  with  (hete  prineiplei  that  the  author  ver;  properly 
ptaeei  (hi)  motto  upon  hit  lille-ptge : 

■■  Inantl  nol  nature  wHh  atiiDnl  upeDse, 
Nor  loja  bcr  itniphi  ehanna  by  vanipnteBce; 
WElffa  wed  Ihe  aubject,  be  wUi  caotai  Md, 
PTDWafl  of  (eohia,  not  pmAiae  ef fidd." 
The  wide  extent  of  manyof  die  Kiglialipuk* — tfaoogh 
Sbrding  aome  of  Ihe  tiBtii  apeclmen*  of  the  modem 
atyle  of  landtcape  gardening, — where  aometimaa  a  broad 
and  magniBcent  Janilacape  la  embraced  within  Ihe  limiti 
of  a  ainglepirk — we  hope  never  to  aae  imitated  in  Ihia 
country,  eapeeially  if  at  the  tame  coal  of  bnman  happineaa. 
For  we  eannol  n^ard  theae,  even  in  all  (hair  glory,  witt 
iheir  wide-qiread  nndnlatii^  lawnt,  Iheir  m«}et(ie  treei, 
marlfed  wilh  (tie  age  of  ceBldrie),  and  emballlahed  wilh 
all  the  beauty  of  oatsre,  and  all  (he  poetry  of  aaaociatlan 
— Irlthout  aecret  pain  and  averalon,  from  the  reeolleetlon 
of  the  thonianilt  Of  poor  laboren,  laaked  to  their  utaoat 
itrenglli  lo  aapport  their  alarving  and  aidhring  fknille^ 
while  alargethareof  their  toilagolotfceanpportofth*** 
cotlly  eatabliabmenta.  While,  on  the  other  band.  It  It  a 
lource  of  much  graliflcation  (bat  nieh  drawbacka  do  not 
tiiit  in  our  own  regton  of  the  conntiy,  we  hope  the  ^i- 
ril  of  republican  aimplieily  will  alwayt  to  prevail,  lliat 
t  it  taachet  ui  to  cultivate  a  taale  fbr  natural  and  rU' 
ral  beauty,  we  may  alwayi  thun  extravagant  prof^irion 
and  oilenltilloni  dlqilaji  and  nta  withonl  abodng  Ibe 
crealiona  of  the  toorce,  ''who  made  all  nature  beanly  to 
the  eye,  and  mutic  to  the  ear."  It  ia  with  great  jni^e 
Ihal  the  aulbor  remarhl, 

"Theowner  of  Kimall  cottage  retidenee,  may  baye 
ilmott  every  kind  of  beanly  and  eqfoyment  in  bia 
grounda,  that  the  la^eat  eatata  will  aflbrd,  ao  br  aa  rc- 
gardt  the  inlereit  of  Ireea  and  planta,  taatefnl  amage- 
ment,  recreation  and  oecnpation.  Indeed,  we  have  lit- 
Ha  doubl  that  br,  who  direct*  peraomUly,  Ibe  eorra  of 
every  walk,  selecta  and  plaala  mtaj  thrub  awl  tree,  and 
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mtchei  with  •olicibida  erarr  sTidisea  of  bauir  ind 
pTOgraH,  ncGesdi  in  extncting  from  hi)  taitahil  cronnJi' 
of  biir  ■  doien  went,  >  mora  tntente  dcpM  of  plsanire, ' 
tlwB  oa*  who  ii  only  ■>>1«  to  direct  *nd  enjoy.  Id  ■  g«n- 
enl  MDH,  Ihfl  uTU^menl  or  *  vait  aMale." 

Th«  followinc  extract  eoulalni  Much  is  litfle,  mad  cod- 
Teji  Tiliutble  hioti  to  the  penoa  of  lute  i 

"Id  Iha  cua  of  Iiri^a  Uniled  eilatct,  its  eapnbililin 
IBXf  b«  JlipUred  to  Ibair  riill  axteni,  u  IWim  Brtjr  to  fire 
boDilrad  wraa  nuf  b«  daroteil  to  ■  park  or  pleHore 
ffTOondi.    Hoat  of  ill  beauty,  uul  dl  it*  eharmi,  mif. 

Bat  tbcM  luituicei  ara  the  iplcndiU  few 


author  ramarki: 

iija  maaf  parli  of  the  Cnion,  wfaera 
MW  reaiilaDcaiarabeuig  formed,  DC  where 
old  ooea  an  to  be  improTed,  the  troanda 
wItt  onen  be  t6und,  partliUy,  or  to  a  oon- 
■iderable  extent,  clolbed  with  balti  or 
nuwea  of  wood,  either  pnTiomlr  planted, 
or  preaerTed  tma  the  woodman'i  axa. 
How  mOj  w«  wf  torn  Iheaa  to  advan- 
tage in  tba  nahnal  ityle  of  landieapa  gar- 
dHiinf;  ladbf  JnJtcioot  trimmtng  when 
too  VaiA,  or  additioni  whan  too  Hoeb 
•ealtered,  altcK  often  tM  happleat  eOkei* 
in  a  angkal  Dumiert  In  IhaacooDipaiir- 
ing  akaleb,  (llg.  2S,)  tte  reader  will  ra- 
cogniae  a  portimlt  of  a  hDndred  boiltitr 
examplei,  axietiBg  with  in,  of  (he  placet 
of  peitoM  of  eonaldcnble  meaui  and  in- 
lelUgenee,  where  the  bouie  ia  not  len  mea- 
gre (ban  the  itilT  approach  leading  to  il, 
bordered  with  a  formal  ball  of  treaa.  The 
aucoewliDg akeKfa,  (flg.  S6,)  eshibili  ihia 
place  aa  improved  agreeabtj'  to  the  prlnei- 
plea  of  Landwape  Gardening,  not  onlj-  In 
the  plantatloai,  but  In  the  houie— irbleh 
vfftait  taitatallj  allerad  ftam  a  plain,  nn- 
meaaing  paiallelegrMD,  to  a  atopic,  old 
Bttgliab  eottage  ■  *nd  !■  the  mora  gnea- 
Ad  appcoaeb.  ESbotalIke  theae,  are  within  ine  reaea  oi 
verr  moderate  Beam,  and  are  pccnllarlr  worth  attention 
io  thii  cODDtry,  where  to  maeb  haa  been  parttallj-,  and 
often  badly  anecated." 

The  fbllowing  dear,  JadleloiM,  uid  Intereiting  remark* 
on  the  Birangemaot  and  groaping  of  trees,  cannot  hil  to 
be  oMful  to  tvery  penoo  planting  bii  own  groond* '■ 

"The  only  rnlaa  which  we  can  Biiggnl  to  govern  the 

E enter  are  theee :  nnl.  If  a  certain  leading  aipreMion 
daiired  in  a  group  of  tree*,  logelhtr  with  aigreal  a  va- 
riety (1  po**ibta,  toeh  ipecie*  muit  be  ohoacn  aa  harmo- 
niaa  wilh  each  other  in  certain  leadingpolBli.  Ami,  ae- 
coodly,  in  ooraalonally  lolarBlngllng  tree*  of  oppoaUc 


however,  be  enjoyed  in  ten  or  twenty  acrei,  fortanalalj 

■itoatcd,  and  well  treated;  and  LandHspe  Gardeeiiig  u 

erica,  combined  aad  working  in  harmony  u  it  i*  wilb 

flue  scenery,  ii  already  beginning  to  give  oi  nailh 

acarcely  tern  beautiful  thin  thoae  produced  by  il*  floMtl- 
feclt  abroad.  The  lovely  villa  resldmee*  of  oar  aobl* 
river  and  lake  mai|;ina,  when  well  treated — area  in  i  Ctw 
aera*  of  UUefhl  Gire-gronnd, — aeen  ao  eoliiely  to  qiptO' 
priate  lb*  wbola  adjacenl  landicape,  and  to  laiii^*  n 
iweelly  In  their  ontUnea  wilh  Um  wooda  and  Ttlleys  ud 
ihoTM  around  (hem,  Ihat  the  ■Oheti  are  often  tnly  ca- 


Flaw  <f  «  CCoMtrn  BmUmcs  s*  fnfMif  *i 


Flaw  t^  th*  tniM  Ruidma  impn>Btd—(Tlg.  36.) 
-'    shaiaetan,  diaeordance  nay  be  prevented,  and  husoai 
expraiaion  promoted,  by  interpoalBg  other  Ir*"  "f 


aediauobar 


etot. 


In  the  ArM  eaae,  nvpoee  il  ii  dedred  to  fom  a  pW 
of  iraaa,  in  which  gracefidncea  mnl  be  Iha  l*f»"»  "; 
praasioa.  The  willow  ahme  woald  have  the  «»ci^'»" 
in  groopa,  willowi  alooe  prodac*  •amen*«r  in  iirt«i 
tberetbre,  to  give  variety,  we  PHat  choon  oilier  Irea 
wiiioh,  while  tbey  differ  from  the  willow  lO  «oiii«  po- 
(ioular*,  agr»e  in  other*.  The  elm  has  mocti  lir^r "° 
darker  Toliaga,  while  it  haa  alio  a  Uroopin|  •P")'i  "" 
weeping  bireh  diSera  in  ila  leaver  but  igraai  i"  '"'P 
(Ue  now  of  its  biMMhaa;  the  cemoiOB  bin-h  hu  f«»  P"' 
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dant  bottglii,  bat  reiembles  in  th« 
airy  lif^hteen  of  iti  leaves;  and  tiM 
three-Uionied  acaeia,  though  ka 
branches  are  horizontal,  as  delicate 
folia^  of  nearly  the  same  hue  and 
floating  lightness  as  the  willow. 
Here  we  have  a  g^oup  of  Ave  trees, 
which  is,  in  the  whole^  ftUI  of 
grsc^nlness  and  variety,  while  there 
is  nothing  in  the  composition  inhar- 
monious to  the  practiced  eye. 

«  To  illustrate  the  second  case,  let  us  suppose  a  longf 
sweeping  outline  of  maples,  birches,  and  other  light, 
niello  w-colored  trees,  which  the  improver  wishes  to  va- 
ry,  and  brealc  into  groups,  bj  spiry  topped,  evergreen 
trees.  It  is  evident,  tliat  if  these  trees  were  planted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  peer  abruptly  out  of  the  light  color- 
ed foliage  of  the  former  trees,  in  daric,  or  almost  black 
masses  of  tapering  verdure,  tne  effect  would  l>e  by  no 
means  so  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  as  if  there  were  a  par- 
tial transition  from  the  mellow,  pale  green  of  the  nu- 
ple%  etc,  to  the  darker  hues  of  the  oak,  ash,  or  beedi, 
and  finally  the  sombre  tint  of  the  evergreens.  Thus  much 
for  the  coloring;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  oblong  head- 
ed trees,  or  pyramidal  tree^  were  also  placed  near  aud 
partly  intermingled  with  the  spiiy-topped  ones,  the  uni- 
tj  of  the  whole  composition  would  be  still  more  com- 
plete.* ^ 

**  Contrasts,  again,  are  often  admissible  in  woody  see- 
najf  and  we  would  not  wish  to  lose  many  of  our  most 
superb  trees,  because  they  could  not  be  introduced  in  par- 
ticular portions  of  landscape.  Contrasts  in  trees  may  be 
so  violent  as  to  be  displeasing;  as  in  the  example  of  the 
gionps  of  the  three  trees,  the  willow,  poplar  and  oak : 
or  they  aAqr  be  sdbft  as  to  produce  spirited  and  pleasing 
cfibets.  This  must  be  effected  by  jdanthig  the  different 
divisions  of  trees,  first,  in  small  leading  groups,  and  then 
by  eflbeting  a  union  between  the  groups  of 'different  cha- 
racter, by  Intermiagling  those  of  the  nearest  similarity 
into  and  near  the  groups  t  in  this  way,  by  easy  transi- 
tions finom  tlie  drooping  to  the  round-headed,  and  from 
these  to  the  tapering  trees^  the  whole  ol  the  foliage  and 
forms,  harmonise  well." 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  while  the  natural  style 
of  landscape  gardening  is  well  adapted  to  old  countries, 
thickly  settled  districts,  and  the  vicinity  of  cities,  the  ge- 
OBsetrie  style  is  better  suited  to  new  countries  already 
alKNuidlng  with  natural  scenery.  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us  very  properly  exposes  the  error  of  this  opin- 
ion. If  the  geometric  style  is  a  distortion  of  nature,  then 
it  must  offend  a  correct  taste  wherever  it  is  to  be  fonnd, 
whether  in  the  city  square,  or  in  the  wilds  of  the  west. 
All  that  is  necessary,  in  employing  the  natural  metliod  in 
wild  reg^icms,  is  to  adopt  a  more  graceful  finish  on  every 
part  of  the  grounds,  by  closely  shorn  lawns,  highly  fin- 
ished gravel-walks,  and  by  planting  the  mora  rare  exo- 
tic trees  instead  of  those  of  native  growth — to  have  the 
ptaee  <<kept  in  high  and  polished  order,  instead  of  the 
tangled  wildness  of  general  nature.^'  Art  and  wealth  are 
BBore  strikingly  and  visibly  shown  to  the  hasty  observer 
by  the  geometric  style;  but  the  ferfBtHon  of  art  consists 
not  In  this  external  show :  but  merely  in  (he  pleasing  and 
admirable  effect,  while  the  art  that  produced  it  is  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  most  beauti- 
ful painting  is  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  fi- 
nest objects  of  nature,  and  where  the  stroke  of  the  pen- 
cQ  is  concealed;  and  not  openly  visible,  as  in  the  daub- 
iqgs  of  the  sign  |>ain(er. 

A  not  unfrequent  error,  with  those  who  aro  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  art,  is  to  suppose  that  the  modern  style 
eonsists  merely  in  irregularity.    But,  irregularity  without 


*  We  are  peraaaded  tlut  veiy  few  peraoos  an  aware  nf  die  beauty, 
varied  and  enllMS.  ihal  may  be  pioduced  by  anangiiv  tree^  with  re 
fud  Id  their  coloring:.  It  n-qoires  the  eye  and  genius  of  a  Claude,  or 
a  PMMin,  ro  devHope  all  these  hidd*«n  bpaatfesof  hamionioascombl- 
oalioa.  Oilpie  rightly  nyt.  in  speaUnit  of  the  dark  Scotch  flr,  **  wSh 
regard  to  color  in  gr^neral,  I  think  1  speak  the  lanpMge  of  paintinc, 
«neB  I  assert  that  the  piclaresque  eye  makes  little  dirtinction  in  this 
flttUer.  Jtha<  an  attachment  to  one  color  lo  preiierence  to  another, 
botecosidenthe  beanrj  of  ail  ecAoring  as  resohing,  not  frr  m  the  eo- 
lonibemselTea.  btit  almost  entirply  man  their  haimony  with  other  co- 
lon b  their  neisiiborhood.  Hn  that  as  the  Seoteh  fir  tree  is  combined 
«r  tfaHoaed,  it  forms  abeaaUiU  umbngeor  a  murky  spot" 


Kwnnpte  In  gnxiptog— Fig.  27. 

arrangement,  is  not  taste — confusion  is  not  the  beautiful 
in  nature.  The  scenery  which  the  art  produces  may  ap- 
pear the  accidental  arrangement  of  appropriate  parts;  but 
it  is  as  really  the  result  of  study,  as  the  roughly  dashed 
execution  of  a  skillful  painter,  where  every  touch,  rude 
and  accidental  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  is  found,  on 
a  view  of  the  whole  together,  to  combine  in  proitucing 
the  most  pleasmg  asseaiblage  of  the  different  portions. 
The  Biles  laid  down  by  the  author,  fbr  the  successful  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  parts  of  an  artificial  landscape, 
aro  given  with  grant  elearness  and  vigor,  and  aro  well 
worthy  of  attentive  study.  Few,  at  first  view,  would  be 
likely  to  form  even  a  remote  eoneeption  of  the  various 
points  to  take  into  consideration  in  laying  out  a  single 
acra  of  grounds  so  as  to  produce  the  iMst  effect,  combi- 
ned with  «  wmtif,  harmomy  and  variattf."  These  aro  even 
neeemaiy,  where  the  plonMng  qfnaiwre  already  exists,  to 
**  the  nice  peroeplioa,"  in  the  words  of  the  author,  <<  of « 
the  natural  expression,  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  a  re- 
sidence," and  in  whi^  <<  lies  the  secret  of  the  superior 
results  produced  by  the  improver,  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  Horace  Walpole,  **  is  proud  of  no  other  art  than  that 
of  softening  nature's  harshness,  and  copying  her  graeeftil 
touch." 

Our  limits  preclude  much  fiirther  extension  of  thii(  no- 
tice. But  we  cannot  pass  by  the  interesting  section  on 
Rural  Architecture  without  a  few  words  of  passing  com- 
mendation. It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readen,  and 
we  will  therefore  state  here,  what  is  well  known  by  ma- 
ny to  be  the  fact,  that  the  publication  of  this  section  of 
this  book  of  Mr.  Downing's,  has  done  and  it  doing  more 
to  impart  correct  notions  of  the  different  styles  of  tlomes- 
tic  arohitecture  among  our  cuiutry  gentlemen  than  all 
other  works  or  articles  on  the  subject,  that  have  ever 
been  read  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Before  its  appear- 
ance, (and  that  of  Mr.  Downing's  succeeding  volume  on 
<<  Cottage  Residences,")  there  was  generally  prevalent 
only  a  vague  and  distorted  notion  of  Oie  Grecian  and  Go- 
thic styles— the  former  was  exhibited  in  the  horrible 
form  of  a  heavy  wooden  portico,  stuck,  without  proprie- 
ty or  meaning,  against  a  simple  dapboarded  house.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  u^  boldly  attacked  the  falsely 
called  Grecian,  end  pointed  out  its  entire  unfitness  fbr  do- 
mestic purposes,  while  he  has  showed  the  superior  beau- 
ty of  more  simple  modes  of  building.  Any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  great  change  of  tsste  which  has  ta- 
ken place  in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  every  day  more 
fully  evinced,  wUl  not  bo  at  a  loss,  on  referring  to  Mr. 
Downing's  remarks  on  this  subject  to  trett^  the  revolu- 
tion of  feeling  in  these  matten  to  its  proper  cause. 

To  give  our  rendcry  some  faint  idea  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  work,  and  of  this  section  in  particular,  we  intro- 
duce here  the  view  of  the  princely  mansion  of  Wm.  P» 
Van  Rensselabh,  opposite  Albany,  an  extensive  and 
pleasing  example  in  the  Grecian  style,  (Fig.  28.)  Next 
an  example  in  the  Italian  style — the  seat  of  the  Hon« 
Theoporx  Ltman,  near  Boston,  (Fig.  30.)  (Tliis  is  ne- 
cessarily so  reduced  as  to  lose  much  of  the  beautiful  ef- 
fect of  the  irregular  front.)  For  an  example  of  the  Go- 
thic, we  borrow  a  view  of  the  fine  villa  of  Joel  Rath- 
bone,  near  Albany,  (Fig«  29.)  And  in  a  simpler  and 
more  cottage  like  Gothie — ^what  may  be  called  the  Eng- 
lish cottage  style,  (Fig.  31)— 4he  view  of  the  pretty  Gar- 
dener's Lodge  at  Blithewoodt,  Dutchess  ooun^,  the  seat 
of  Robert  Donaldson. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  extracts  we  have  giv- 
en, we  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  furnish  directions 
which  can  be  followed  in  laying  out  grounds.  They  aro 
entirely  too  meagre  for  this  purpose,  and  are  only  a 
glimpsfl  of  the  worh^  whleh  after  ail  la  bat  a  ftdnt  glimpso 
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■ne  Oudamr'i  Hour,  BlWiBwood-fFlf .  31.] 
oftbavtM  AiDdorinrormBtianiiid  bKrMt  eontaiiiad  fn 
,    Ihe  AOO  pigei,  gmbellUhed  with  more  than  i  hniidrwlap- 
propritle  uul  bMulifUl  Ulattratioin. 

If  It  were  poMiblc  in  uy  letptet  to  improve  the  wort. 
It  would  parluiii  ba  in  >  mora  Una  ud  Ticorotu  sIjIb, 
«Dd  oooatioiulljr  in  ■  Imi  itaditJ  uid  poliihed  mode  of 
exprSHiao.  And  to  reailara  Ilka  ni,  eduutod  belwMi 
the  plow-hudtM,  it  woBld  ba  plvMuif  to  luTe  the  v»rl- 
oiii<xCrae[ilnFretK:h,8puiiih,  Latin  ud  llalUui,  ran- 
Ucred  into  Engliih,  Oie  ooly  language  which,  haTinr  once 
leariMd,  we  have  aal  bMjoma  ■omewhal  nntr  In.  Bnl 
tbeae  detract  nothing  trom  Iba  merita  of  the  work  a*  ai 
excellent  Iraatiie  on  Landieapa  Oaidenlog,  which,  onliki 
lataj  work!  on  limilar  iubje«l>,  ii  alriclly  Amarican  ii 
i(a  character  and  adaptation;  and  for  gwienl  ntilily  it 
ilandi  wiUiont  a  rlral,  and  probaU}'  will  ooMiune 
•o  for  manyreara  to  come.* 


The  apread  of  africoltural  knowledg*  Vmn^  pariodi- 
cala,  and  in  olhec  way^  hai  BMinly  eoBOitalad  to  Dm 


oat,  lueloding  traUmatia  rotttioo,  QiebMl  h 

of  manorei,  lfa«  naa  of  good  implamasb,  ib<HWi(k  nads- 
dniniiv,  thaaalaatloaof  gDodanimal^otthabatf  Tiri- 
etiea  ofgiaSn,  and  general  food  m 


aw 


STATISTICS  OF  GOOD  AKD  BAD  FABUINO. 

ff^know  of  no  better  waj  orabowingaeeuratelf,  thi 
importance  of  the  difflulon  of  agricultural  knowledge 
Uian  by  a  comparlion  of  the  aggregate  proctucti  of  Ihi 
land  uthey  actually  eiia^  with  what  Ihey  might  probiblj- 
be  with  jmprared  cuUintion.  The  following  nunriien 
exhibit  Iha  whole  mount  ofaach  crop  in  tha  United  Statea, 
according  to  the  agricoltaral  eenini  a  few  yean  i' 

which  wai  by  many  aoppoaed  to  be  loo  low,  from 

nils  nmimtir,^,  •»  ih.  I;—.  |i  „„  taken,  and  certainly  leu 


miaalona  at  the  1 


than  at  preaent,  lioi 

population: 
^Vhaat,  91  millii 
Oati,.,    130        < 


Ry«... 


19 


of  ImproTed  huid  and 

I   Buckwheat,      7  million  hn. 
Com, 387         " 


12 


The  areraga  prodiwl  par  acre  wonld  have  been  rei; 
inlerMting,  could  It  have  bean  darirad  acenntaly  frDn 
focti)  iliaanppoaadlobanolftt&om  the  (bUowiog, 
king  Ifae  whole  country  and  all  leaiont  together: 
Wheal,...    ISbnahela.!   Bookwheal, . . .     IB  buiha 

Gala, 26        «         Com, 20        " 

Barley,. ...  20        "         Potatoaa, 100        " 

Rye, 20        "      I   Hay, I  ton. 

With  onr  beat  brmert,  or  with  many  which  might 
named,  tha  whole  of  thaaa  cropi  taken  together,  would 
average  about  double  theie  rates;  aome  would  more  th 
be  tripled,  ai  for  example,  com,  iuiUucea  being  frequL— 
where  the  general  crop  fOr  the  farm  logether,  and  for 
aucceailva  aeaioni,  hal  exceeded  eighty,  and  In  lomi 
rare  inilancea,  one  hundred  buihela.  Theae  Increaaed  re- 
MllahaTe  been  obtained  by  an  Improved  oonnethrongh- 


Tl>«  total  number  of  boahela  of  tba  abore  mtntioaid 

■opa,  raiaed  in  tha  United  Statea,  "«™l'-tg  U  Outm- 

ioa,  ii  764  mitliona.    If  Umm  would  avenge  eush  aae 

third  of  a  dollar  in  value,  the  total  product  of  Ibaaa  oopt 

would  be  253  million  dollan.    Tber*  i«  no  dooU,  tbm- 

ire,  that  if  the  beat  fuming  prevailed  But  lUi  iBor. 

moua  amount  would  be  donUMl;  and  berefix*  titt  at 

leu  Ihan  250  miUiona  of  doUanaMloM  to  the  comlrT, 

from  the  want  of  a  more  Ihorongh  diflbalon  of  agriealti' 

knowled|re  and  a  eorraapcmding  practice.    It  (rill  bt 

obaenred  that  the  preeedii^  aom  acaicety  jnfinilft  <>*• 

half  of  the  whole  proeeeda  of  larm  labor,  M  coaia,^. 

gar,  tobacco,  and  the  producta  of  domeitie  aaiwili,  in 

-  It  inclndn^  all  of  which  would  ba  incrwead  la  a  ew- 

aponding  ratio. 

II  haibaen  eatimatad,  that  all  the  money  paidMli]t 
ir  State  goverameal  in  the  ahape  of  agricnluinl  boaa. 
Ilea,  hai  been  much  more  than  retursed  to  the  Stite  Im- 
■ury  in  canal  lolli  on  the  reanltlag  increaaed  prodacliOM. 
It  would  be  an  inlereiliDg  &ct,  eould  it  be  knows,  haw 
I  much  the  treaniry  haa  been  enriched  by  the  ipreadafii;. 
rienltural  pnblicitioni  through  the  Stale  wiUiin  thcM 
ten  yean — reckoning  by  buDdrads  of  thoonodi  maU 
donbtlaaa  b«  exceedingly  moilerale. 


*  We  unnld  re^Mcifiilly  I  __  

i^nfdainonnoiapenadjilM  taitmlueika  of  tha  ilati'Mmli'tii 
i«y  rtcBudtaudKimeitiMialree,  iHlalaooriha  (UdnJjiCuaiF 

AfpecnlluehuacierendbHiUy.    W«o,lheqii»Bllijirfw»ierr— '-- 
Miaieiim,to*ip|ilrevu»naoaln  wmmar  Anm  aitlflebt  li 
(Iveaeaanl    The  Dole  Ihn  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Repoo.  iiHwara  i 
uu  eHoe  mWaks,  when  the  ■<  Mouaaama  BUkeTjefliwn.  Urun 

S*  eooilt  -Hit Ivge  l>uEt«i.ir<»d >nailed  U,  irni  at  Maoienmi In 
Out  lawiHlilpef  NvDU  bi  dM  Countr.  We  do  ut  nenthn  tbeae 
1bln(iMeihnili«nn,tirwa  know  of  acandv  aay  onk  oT  «u*J 
■iaai  and  embnebwaa  much  TiikQ- of  matter,  B  6m  ftoD  alaulea. 


CHEESE  MANUFACTURE  IK  HERKIMER  CO. 

ThC  Addreaa  of  Col.  A.  Pnux,  bebre  the  HMdwr 
County  Ag.  Society,  ia  a  aonnd,  common  mom  utidt) 
evincIaglbegoodJndgmentaBd  practical  obaamlkttrf 
ita  author.  We  give  an  extraet  ia  ralalioa  to  Ik*  Daai- 
hcture' of  cheeae,  which  from  the  bet*  il  eoUdM)  itat. 
pecially  worlhy  otpreaervaliont 

"  Some  {armer*  make  leaa  than  300  posA  Of  chaw 

per  cow  in  a  aeaion,  while  olheta  exceed  600.    PertV 

aome  of  (hit  diObrence  nuy  be  aecooaled  Cor  hy  (ha  lat- 

quallty  of  advantagea;  but  I  am  aaanred  bygMilleBeB> 

whoie  tklU  In  the  art  we  have  the  higheal  coolMmee, 

that  (here  ia  a  great  difference  in  the  prodod  per  Mw, 

when  all  advantage*  are  equal.    Ona  eaae  I  wUlnaa- 

tioa :  A  gentleman  who  haa  for  yaaia  made  moa  thu 

600  pounda  per  cow  in  a  aeaaoB,  from  a  dairy  of  33  con, 

let  out  hli  dairy  to  a  tenant,  wboea  repniitiaa  aa  a  cob- 

mou  eheeae-maker,  wai  of  the  hlgtaeat  order.    He  ob- 

acrved,  that  the  lenanfa  cheaaea  were  a^ler  and  lifhur 

than  Ihey  ahould  be,  and  luapectiDg  the  caiue,  walcbcd 

hii  mode  of  making  Ihem,  and  found  il  to  be  Ilka  that  of 

nearly  all  (be  cheace  maken  In  the  eonntiy,  by  gM*. 

Tha  milk  waa  tempered,  and  aat,  and  tha  card  aciliM 

widiout  a  thermonetor,  and  leaa  care  waa  taken  in  oUw 

parta  of  the  proceaa  than  he  waa  accuctomed  lo.    He  il- 

Icrapted  lo  leach  the  tenant,  who  waa  tatber  prcjodieed 

against "  book  taimlnit"— reminded  him  of  hii  repoUlioo. 

The  landlord,  however,  nude  s  few  cheeae*  hinael'',  ud 

the  (enanl  looked  on.     Theae  were  fbond  lo  be  luftt 

id  heavier  lhan  the  cheetei  made  by  the  tenant.   ."Bit 

oanl  then  adopted  the  impcaved  mode,  and  be  cosld 

maVa  as  large  a  cheeae  aa  his  friend,    fiolh  gaalleDtB 

iw  agree,  that  the  improved  mode  increased  Ihesnounl 

lOUt  10  per  cenl.     Now  the  tenant  was  evidenUy  awn 

an  an  ordinary  cheese  maker,  for  Iw  would  have  BWle 

'er  live  hundred  pounds  per  cow  during  (he  season,  bat 

by  the  improved  mode  he  made  over  six  hnudred." 

Col.  P.  remarks  that  the  aversige  rata  of  ct 

IW  in  Herkimer  county  ia  luppoaed  lo  be  leaa 

poumla  per  cow,  and  ttiat  a*  il  ia  nearly  all  made  tf 

paiM,  )l  ia  Mr  lo  soppoae  that  ■  esreftil,  eelantiSc  mode 

of  making  would  increase  the  amoonl  at  leaM  10  per  cent; 

which  would  amount  lo  i 

fin  that  eonly. 


S 


FniPoKE.— Mr.  Daniel  Brigga, of  HydaPa^IWcli- 
eaa  county,  bllened  six  aboata,  which  at  ei^  BOBlht 
old  were  killed  aitd  weighed  27S  ponnA  aadi. 
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NEW-YORK  STATE  AO.  80CIETT. 

Hie  re^lar  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bxeentire  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  February,  was 
held  at  the  Society's  Room  in  the  old  State  Hall  on  the 
13th.  The  Preaident,  B.  P.  JoHifsoN,  Eaq,  of  Oneida  in 
the  chair.  Preaent— Metm.  Pkznticb,  Hillhottse, 
M'Inttrx  and  Tucxxa  of  Albany— Mr.  Bkekman  of 
Colombia— Metsra.  Walsh  and  Tail  of  Rensselaer— Mr. 
Eiros  of  Bladiaon,  and  Mr.  Lsb  of  Erie. 

RSPOKTS  or  COMMriTEEfl. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  refier- 
red  the  applications  for  the  prize  for  the  best  managed 
Cheese  Dairy,  reported  that  (hey  had  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  to  Alonzo  L.  Fish  of  Cedarrille,  Herkimer  Co., 
and  three  vols.  Transactions  to  Ajbeaham  Hall  of  Hol- 
land Patent,  Oneida  eonnty. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  reported  that  the  committee  had 
awarded  the  prise  of  $25,  for  the  best  Experiment  in  the 
Colture  of  Indian  Com,  to  Giobob  Geddes  of  CamiUus, 
Onondagm  eoonty. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  reported  that  the  committee  on  that 
SQbjcet,  had  awarded  the  prize  of  $20,  ibr  the  best  Essay 
on  Farm  Management,  to  John  J.  Thomas  of  Macedon, 

Wayne  county. 

Mr.  BsEKMAN,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  Essays  on  the  importance  of  scientific  know- 
ledge in  prosecuting  successfoUy  the  ordinary  pursaits  of 
agricultore,  reported  that  the  committee  had  examined 
the  three  Eraays  submitted  to  them,  neither  of  which,  in 
their  opinion  were  written  with  sufficient  care  to  entitle 
U  to  the  premium;  and  they  recommend  that  the  same 
prize  be  offered  another  year. 

Mr-  Lsb,  from  the  coramiitee  to  whom  the  applica- 
tlona  ibr  the  prizelTor  the  best  Text  Book  on  Agriculture 
for  the  use  of  Schools  was  referred,  reported  that  two 
books  were  submitted  to  them,  nei^er  of  which  were 
suflleiently  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  entitle  it  to  the 
prize,  and  concluded  by  recommending  that  the  same  pre- 
mium be  again  offered. 

Mr.  M'iNTTBB,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  on  Ro- 
tation of  Crops,  reported  that  they  had  awarded  the  prize, 
$20,  to  the  writer  of  the  Essay  marked  A.,  the  author^s 
name  being  unknown  to  them,  fit  was  written  by  John 
J.  Thomas,  Macedon.] 

Mr.  B.  L.  Pbll,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  on  the 
Colture  of  the  Apple,  sent  in  a  written  report,  awarding 
the  prize,  ($20.)  to  the  Essay  sent  in  with  the  report. 
[This  Essay  was  written  by  John  J.  Thomas.] 

BIr.  Pbbntice,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  on  the 
preYBlent  disease  in  potatoes,  reported  that  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  neither  of  the  Essays  were  such  as 
would  warrant  them  in  awarding  the  premium. 

Mr.  Lbe,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  on  Manures, 
reported  against  awaidiag  the  premium  to  the  Essay 
sobmitted  to  them.  He  also  reported  that  the  committee 
hftl  awarded  a  Silrer  Medal  to  R.  L.  Pbll  of  Pelham, 
Ulster  County,  for  his  report  of  Experiments  to  show  the 
comparative  TUhie  of  different  kfaids  of  food  for  catUe. 

Mr.  Walsh,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  on  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  stated  that  but  one  Essay  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  that  eridently  not  intended  for  the 
premium,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  matters  required  in  the 
prize  Essay.  The  Essay  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  pohlication. 

The  committee  on  Wheat,  at  the  annual  Meetmg  re- 
eoninended  that  a  premium  of  $15  be  awarded  to  Mr.  £. 
J.  ATmBS  of  Tompkins,  provided  he  fhmished  certain  &r- 
ther  particulars,  whidb,  Mr.  Ayres  baring  fiimished,  a 
premium  of  $15  was  voted  him,  on  his  wheat  crop, 
amoonting  to  114  bushels  and  58  lbs.  on  two  acres. 

Mr.  Bbekman  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Institute,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  poblieation. 

Me«rs.  Walsh.  Lbvoz  and  Pbbnticb,  were  appomt- 
ed  a  committee  on  the  Library. 

The  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the  List  of  Premi- 
ums occupied  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  not  being  com- 
pleted, the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  15th. 
Feb.  ldth.~The  Preiideiit  In  the  chmhr.    Present- 


Messrs.  Vail,   HiUhouse,    M'Intyre,    Lee,  Eoos,   and 
Tucker. 

The  premium  List  was  taken  up,  and  afier  a  lew  tri-* 
fling  additions,  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  appointmettt  of 
County  Corresponding  Committees  in  each  County4  (We 
are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  this  list  of  com-* 
mittees  till  our  next.) 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  directing  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  County 
Committees,  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools,  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and.  especially  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  Agriculture  into  our  Schools  and  Aca- 
demies. 

Messrs.  Tvckbb,  Bbekman  and  Lbe,  were  appointed 
a  committee  of  publication. 

After  the  transaction  of  a  variety  of  other  busineBs,  the 
EoEccutive  Committee  a^ouraed  to  meet  again  on  the 
Sbcond  Thursday  of  March. 

A  room  has  been  fitted  up,  in  the  old  State  Hall,  ex- 
clusively fbr  the  use  of  the  State  Society,  where  the  meet- 
ings will  her«ifter  be  held.  Entrance  on  lAMige^  corner 
of  State-street. 

PATMBNT  or  PBEMIITMtj 


All  money  premiums  awarded  by  the  Soci^,  may  be 
obtained  on  appli(£ation  to  Thomas  HiLLfirousB,  Treasu- 
rer, or  to  Ldtheb  Tucbxb,  Kec^  Secretary,  Albany. 
99^  All  premiums  n^t  demanded  within  f<mr  monthi  af- 
ter the  award,  will  be  considered  as  donations  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

H.  Ambleb,  Bethel,  Conn.,  will  find  some  good  sug- 
gestions on  improving  worn-out  lands,  perhaps  appllca- 
cable  to  his  location,  in  our  Feb.  No .  page  69. 

A.  W.— Subsoil  Plows  can  be  had  of  Pruyn,  Wilson  ft 
Vosburgh  of  this  city — price,  from  $8.  to  $16. 

M.  B.— Black  Sea  Wheat  not  to  be  had  in  this  city  to 
our  knowledge. 

LucBBNE. — D.  E.,  Allegan,  Iflehigan.  The  price  of 
lucerne  is  37  cents  by  the  single  poui^.  If  sown  broad- 
cast, fifteen  pounds  are  required  for  an  acre.  It  can  be 
sent  to  Detroit  per  express. 

Salt  roa  Butteb. — ^We  cannot  particularly  answer 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Babton,  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
ascertaining  good  from  poor  salt.  The  best  salt  for  but- 
ter, we  believe  to  be  that  which  is  usually  sold  under  the 
name  of  rwk  salt.  It  is  sometimes  ground  for  dairy 
purposes.  It  may  also  be  rendered  fine  by  putting  it  fai 
a  kettle  or  boiler,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and 
heaUng  it  till  the  lumps  are  broken  down,  stirring  it 
while  the  proeess  of  heating  is  going  on.  When  it  has 
iMCome  fine  it  may  be  dipped  out  and  drained,  and  it  is 
in  a  suitable  state  to  use.  Any  impurities  that  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  water  while  the  salt  is  melting,  should  be 
skimmed  off.  The  Liverpool  blown,  or  bag  salt,  oflen 
contains  impurities,  and  does  not  answer  well  for  butter. 
The  table  salt,  so  called,  made  at  Salina,  in  this  state,  it 
is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it,  answers  very  well. 
Mr.  B.  will  find  at  page  318,  of  our  last  volume,  ample 
directions  ibr  purifying  salt  for  butler. 

Clovbb  Sbed. — ^A  Subscbibbb,"  at  Martindale, 
N.  C,  is  informed  that  we  know  of  no  way  of  cleaning 
clover  seed,  or  separating  it  from  the  head  or  chaff,  but 
by  a  hulling  machine.  It  may  be,  and  oflen  is,  sown  in 
the  €ht^;  but  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  quantity  per 
aere^as  every  thing  depends  on  the  quantity  of  seed  there 
is  in  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk. 

Soiling. — Our  Maryland  correspondent,  W.  Obcum, 
(if  we  read  the  name  right,)  will  find  the  exact  informa- 
tion he  asks  for  on  this  subject,  at  p.  22,  of  our  number 
for  Jan.  last,  where  he  will  see  that  Mr.  Newhall  keeps 
25  milch  cows  on  the  soiling  system.  He  is  also  refer- 
red to  pages  106,  182  and  250,  of  our  last  volume,  and  to 
page  48,  vol.  10,  where  he  will  find  a  detail  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Jas.  Oowen,  Esq. 

FBurr-TBEBS.— Mr.  Orcum  asks  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  trees.    The  &11»  imaaediately  after   the 
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iMTet  luiT6  laUen,  te  prefiurred  bj  muij,  and  oa  dry 
groimd,  perhapt  itii  better  than  ipring  planting.  I(, 
howeYer»  yon  want  trees,  and  did  not  get  then  laat  fkll, 
attend  to  it  in  the  iprin^ .  The  roota  of  trees  should  not 
be  allowed  to  ^ et  bound  by  a  tou^ h  grass  sward.  If  the 
orehard  is  not  plowed,  the  trees  may  be  dug  round  and 
manured,  with  compost,  muck,  &c.  On  the  Ohio  river, 
where  large  quantities  of  apples  are  raised  fbr  the  New- 
Orleans  market,  it  is  found  best  to  gather  them  before 
they  get  too  ripe,  and  they  are  picked  while  the  leaves 
are  fully  green. 

PRUNING  HARDY  GRAPES. 


There  are  many  of  our  readers,  who  cultivate  line  va 
rieties  of  hardy  grapes,  such  as  the  Catawba,  Bland,  Isa- 
bella, Black  Cluster  and  others,  who  obtain  very  inferior 
fruit  from  a  want  of  proper  pruning  and  culture.  Let 
this  work  not  be  passed  over  another  season.  They  may 
be  pruned  any  time  during  winter,  till  within  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  flowing  of  the  sap*  If 
put  off  too  long,  the  bleeding,  or  cflfhsion  of  sap  from  the 
wounds,  will  seriously  injure  them.  A  week  or  two  is 
in  general  nuf&cient  for  the  freshly  cut  faces  to  become 
dry  enough  to  close  the  sap  pores.  Sometimes  during  a 
long  cold  season  of  freezyig  weather  in  spring,  moderate 
pruning  may  be  given  with  safety,  which  in  milder  wea- 
ther would  be  highly  improper. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  special  directions  for 
pruning  hardy  grape  vines.  Thole  who  know  how  to 
turn  out  the  thick,  crooked,  and  superabundant  branches 
of  fruit  trees,  to  produce  thrifty  growth  of  the  remainder, 
and  let  in  the  air  and  sun,  osn  hudly  fail  In  applying  the 
same  rules  to  hardy  grapes. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Catschism  or  Aobicultural  Chemistbt  awd  Geo- 
L0OT~by  Jauxs  F.  W.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  author 
of  **  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology," 
Itc.  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Pitkin  Norton,  of 
Fkrmington,  Connecticut  From  the  eighth  English 
edition,  with  notes  and  additions  by  the  suthor,  prepared 
expressly  for  this  edition. 

In  this  little  work,  we  think  Professor  Johnston  has 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  question  whether  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  geology,  as  applicable  to  agriculture, 
can  be  properly  introduced  into  elementary  schools. 
The  subjects  are  arranged  in  a  connection  so  natural,  and 
treated  in  a  style  so  plain  and  simple,  that  any  child  who 
Is  capable  of  reading  and  understanding  the  English  lan- 
guage, may  readily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  book.  We  believe  the  introduction  of  this  work 
Into  the  schools  of  this  country,  is  destined  to  eiftct  an 
Incalculable  good.  From  its  pages  we  believe  the 
youth  will  receive  an  insight  into  Uie  amma  of  nature, 
which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  him  to  investigations  iW>m 
which  the  happiest  results  will  flow.  Habits  of  thought 
and  reflection  will  be  induced,  by  which  the  business  of 
agriculture  will  be  more  thoroughly  undersloot),  and  not 
only  pracUced  with  greater  pecuniary  advantage,  but  the 
mind  of  the  farmer  will  become  expanded,  and<his  labors 
at  once  lightened  and  rendered  pleasant,  by  the  aid  of 
philosophy. 

In  saying  that  this  book  is  adapted  to  children  and 
youth,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
people  of  mature  age  would  not  be-  largely  benefitted  by 
It.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.  Many  would  find  here  an  explanation 
of  important  soientiflo  terras  with  which  they  m^y  not 
be  familiar,  while  all  will  find  it  a  very  convenient  ma- 
nual of  reference. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  sul^Ject  next  month,  and  Ibmish 
more  extended  notice  of  the  work.  Published  by  Kmam- 
Tus  H.  Pease,  Albany.    Price  18J  cents. 


the  whole  of  the  contents  with  the  attention  whieh  wt 
intend  to  devote  to  them,  bat  are  nevertheless  sble  to  nj 
that  several  of  the  articles  are  of  a  highly  valoshk  ehsne- 
ter,  and  ably  written.  Candor,  however,  obliges  u  to  ilaie 
that  on  some  points  which  are  introduced  into  the  wotii, 
we  are  compelled  to  differ  in  opinion  ttom  the  respected 
editors.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  discooragemest 
of  "  root  culture,"  and  the  expression  of  <<  resret,''  bf 
the  editors,  that  this  branch  of  hosbandry  hsa  been  w 
much  encouraged  by  our  <*  agricnltursl  writers.'*  We 
mention  this  in  no  captions  spirit,  or  desire  to  find  bait, 
but  simply  because  we  deem  the  sul^feet  sn  iopoctast 
one  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  We  have  not  nov 
room  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  may  recur  to  it  sgain. 

The  Review,  we  are  glad  to  hear.  Is  well  ps^ooized, 
another  evidence  thai  a  spirit  of*  agricultural  faiqiiiiyii 
deeply  awakened;  and  we  trust  that  this  Jounal  will  be 
an  important  aid  in  dispensing  the  light  which  is  so  csr« 
nestly  sought  after.  Publish^  la  this  city,  by  the  editm^ 
at  $3  a  year. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 


We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  county  sad  town 
superintendents,  to  the  subject  of  the  Introduction  of  u 
agricultural  book  into  our  school  libraries.  The  OoUl* 
vator  for  the  year  1844,  containa  much  matter  which  we 
trust  will  prove  of  great  value  to  most  of  the  resdcn  of 
the  school  libraries  of  the  slate,  a  class  of  persons  pro- 
bably more  than  three-qusrters  of  whom  are  engiged  is 
agricultural  pursuits.  We  are  most  decidedly  of  (he 
opinion  that  a  larger  share  of  reading,  directly  relitis; 
to  the  occupation  which  employs  nearly  all  the  time  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  citizens,  would  be  In  thehlsbea 
degree  appropriate  and  beneficial. 

Among  the  contributois  to  the  vol.  we  speak  of,  there  ire 
more  than  thru  hundred  eorreipondeiiUj  almost  all  of  then 
practical  farmers,  end  a  large  share  residing  in  oar  ovb 
state,  many  of  them  distinguished  for  their  great  soeeen 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  matter  thns  furnished, 
not  only  possesses  great  practical  value,  but  embodiei  the 
latest  established  improvements,  and  is  peculiarly  tltted 
to  our  own  region  of  country.  In  addition  to  thi%  the 
amount  of  matter  fUrnisbed  for  the  price,  becomes  snother 
strong  inducement  for  the  general  introduction  of  this 
volume  into  school  libraries.  There  Is  six  times  as  mueb 
reading  as  in  one  volume  of  Harper's  School  Library,  of 
average  size,  and  illustrated  by  more  than  one  hundred 
handsomely  executed  wood  engravings.  The  volane  it 
furnished,  well  bound,  for  $1.25,  and  we  respectfultj  so- 
licit the  attention  of  all  concerned  or  in  any  wise  inter- 
ested in  these  libraries,  to  this  cheap  and  effecfiaal  messi 
of  imparting  agricultural  knowledge. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PLANTING. 


AHXniCAIf    QVAnTEELT    JOUXNAL  OF  AOEICTTLTtJXE 

AKD  ScixircE— conducted  by  Dr.  Ef  Emmons  and  Dr. 
A.  J.  Prime.  The  first  number  of  this  work  has  been 
imoed.  It  is  a  neatly  printed  octavo  of  184  pages,  con- 
sUting  mostly  of  original  articles.    We  have  not  read 


The  advantages  of  free  admission  of  light,  sad  frse  cir- 
culation of  air,  to  the  growth  of  plants,  are  hi  a  good  de- 
gree obvious  to  persons  of  any  experience  inagrieuUiDt. 
So  important  are  these  influences  to  Indian  com,  that  in 
advantage  is  known  to  result  from  giving  ths  widest 
space  to  rows  running  north  and  south.  This  more  rea- 
dily admits  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  than  rows  fan- 
ning in  a  contrary  Ujrection.  It  has  been  suggested  tbat 
I  planting  com  ami  potatoes  in  alternate  rows,  or  in  alter- 
nations of  two  rows  each,  would  give  a  greater  aggre- 
gate product  for  a  given  extent  of  land,  than  if  each  crop 
were  planted  entirely  by  itself.  Experiments  relative  to 
this  point  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts  for  a  few 
years  past,  under  the  direction  of  the  Plymouth  Comtj 
Ag.  Society,  and  the  results  so  &r,  indicate  considerable 
ailvantage  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  alternate  planling' 
Mr.  Nathan  Whitman,  who  received,  for  an  experimeBl 
of  this  kind,  made  last  season,  a  premium  of  $]5»  planted 
half  an  acre  with  corn  alone;  from  this  was  harvested 
42  43-75  bushels;  half  an  acre  with  potatoes;  from  this 
was  harvested  136  7-66  bushels;  and  half  an  acre  in  al- 
ternate i-ows  of  corn  and  potatoes;  from  this  was  harvest- 
ed 22  50-75  bushels  of  corn,  and  79  40-96  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. In  this  experiment  there  appears  to  have  heen  a 
gain  in  mixed  planting  often  bushels  of  com  to  the  sere, 
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swl  twmiCy-iix  boiheli  of  -potatoes.  Soma  experiments 
rsported  to  this  society  Da  former  years^  we  believe  show- 
ed about  the  same  Results.  ' 


Eftects  of  Ashbs.— Mr.  Pei^k  Cbisfell,  of  Hurley, 
Ulster  eoonty,  informs  us  that  he  raised  last  year,  on  one 
mere  of  land,  three  tons  twelve  hnndred  and  eighty  pounds 
of  hay,  at  one  crop.  The  hay  was  in  merchantable  con- 
dition and  of  i^ood  quality,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact 
Uiat  it  was  sold  at  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  was  all 
weighed  on  the  scales.  Tlie  soil  where  this  crop  grew, 
was  a  dry »  loamy  alluvion,  and  had  been  in  grass  many 
yean.  Last  spring  Mr.  C.  spread  on  a  hundred  bushels 
of  leached  ashes  to  the  acre,  which  cost  eight  cents  per 
bushel.  The  ashes  increased  the  quantity  of  hay  nearly 
one^hal^  and  from  former  experiments  in  the  use  of 
them,  it  is  known  th;it  their  effeclst continue  Ibr  several 


Mr.  Crispell  has  made  some  trials  with  both  leached 
and  onleached  ashes,  and  the  results,  in  his  case,  would 
■eem  to  show  that  the  onleached  are  not  more  valuable 
Oum  the  leached.  He  thinks  that  ashes  which  have  laid 
soase  time  after  being  leached,  are  much  more  valua- 
ble than  when  they  are  applied  immediately  after  leach - 
is^^.  He  informs  us  that  this  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  experieoee  of  several  of  the  Long  Island  farmers  with 
whom  he  has  conversed.  We  are  aware  that  results  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  uniform  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  aShMy  bat  we  have  heard  the  same  views  as  are  held 
by  Mr.  Crispell  frequently  given  by  other  fsrmers. 

CULTtJBE  or  MUSTARD. 


Several  snbseribers,  among  which  is  our  friend  C.  J. 
Savdebs,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  have  requested  an 
article  on  the  coltivation  of  mustsird.  Our  own  experi- 
ence in  its  culture  is  very  limited.  Several  years  ago  we 
raised  a  small  crop,  and  the  method  we  practiced  was  as 
follows :  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  The  seed  was  sown 
In  drills,  withatnmep  drill;  the  rows  about  sixteen 
inches  apart.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  were  kept 
clean  by  the  hoe.  This  was  the  white  mustard.  The 
Uack  variety  is  larger  and  requires  more  room. 

Mr.  James  H.  Parmelee,  of  Duncan's  Falls,  Ohio,  raised 
hat  year,  twenty-seven  acres  of  the  black  or  brown  mus- 
ted.  -We  gave  aa  aeeount  of  this  crop  in  our  last  vo- 
lame,  page  354.  If  appears  that  it  was  planted  in  hills 
one  foot  apart  one  way  and  two  feet  the  otlier,  the  crop 
being  w«U  worked  daring  the  season.  The  twenty -seven 
aeree  prodneed,  by  Mr.  P.*s  aocount,  457  bushels,  or  nearly 
seventeen  bushels  per  acre.  It  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
Iha  groond  is  In  proper  condition  to  work. 


COTTON  CTTLTUBE  IN  ALABAMA. 


East  Ixbia  Cotton. — ^We  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  of  oar  esteemed  correspondent,  Dr. 
CioiTD,  of  Macon  county :— ^<  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  small 
sample  of  a  variety  of  Eatt  ImUa  cotton,  which  grew  at 
my  place  the  past  season.  The  stalk  from  which  this  sample 
was  taken  attained  the  height  of  thirteen  and  a  half  feet, 
had  on  K  at  frost  sixty-two  bearing  limbs,  and  measured 
IHteen  Inches  fai  circumference  between  the  two  first 
limbs  firom  the  ground,  and  contained  at  one  time,  about 
the  firat  of  September,  upward  of  twelve  hundred  bolls, 
blooma  and  squares  1  My  opinion  is  that  this  variety  pro- 
mises to  make  a  great  piodace  In  our  climate.  The  stalk 
now  atends  in  my  yard  as  its  own  witness.  When  other 
eotton  wo  selling  at  four  and  half  to  five  cents  per  pound, 
Isst  fall  in  Montgomery,  I  was  offered  fifteen  cents  per 
poand  ftor  a  sample  of  this.  It  is  the  true  green  seed, 
the  natural  tendency  of  oar  climate  and  soil,  and  there- 
fore the  kind  apon  which  oar  improvements  should  be 
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Ax.EXA]n>SB  McDoif  ALD,  of  Eofalla,  Alabama,  writes 
« In  reference  to  the  anprofltableness  of  the  cotton  crop, 
as  follows:— ^<  Oar  most  valuable  and  important  southern 
slsple  has  gone  down  so  low  as  to  pay  but  poorly  for  its 
ealtivatiim  and  preparation  for  market;  but  the  present 
low  price  of  eotton  will  work  its  own  cure.  We  will, 
in  all  the  tooth  and  wouHiwtittt  be  tanght  that  most  im- 


portant and  useful  lesson,  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  cotton  growing  sections;,  to  raise 
a  full  supply  of  provisions,  and  after  they  have  done  that, 
to  divide  the  balance  of  the  labor  between  cotton  and 
other  valuable  articles.  I  will  mention  two  at  this  time, 
to  wit,  wool  and  silk.  There  will  no  doubt  be  great 
tailing  ctf  the  present  year,  1845,  in  the  amount  of  cotton 
planted,  as  it  is  the  greatest  folly  imaginable  to  make 
cotton  to  purchase  any  article  that  the  soil  and  the  climate 
afford,  to  say  nothing  of  the  imperious  necessity  as  well 
as  propriety  of  our  raising  our  own  provisions  of  every 
kind." 

Mr.  McDonald  takes  particular  note  of  all  his  farming 
operations,  and  informs  us  that  his  memoranda  for  1844, 
amounted  to  183  pages.  He  also  informs  us  that  he  has 
produced  a  good  supply  of  Aovisions,  in  addition  to  the 
cotton  crop,  which  latter  he  says  is  the  finest  article  he 
has  ever  seen. 

HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS. 
(Ck>DdeD8ed  from  th«  Gardener's  Chronicle.) 

Gas  Tab  vs.  Rabbits  and  Mice. — William  fiilay,  of 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  says  he  has  tried  this  substance  re- 
peatedly for  some  years  upon  the  fruit  trees  in  his  nurse- 
ry, and  in  all  cases  it  has  kept  off  hares  and  rabbits,  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  trees.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  it  in  winter  while  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant  state, 
as  at  any  other  season  it  destroys  them.  (Would  it  not 
be  a  simple  and  efficient  remedy  against  the  nibblings  of 
mice,  so  often  destructive  to  our  fine  young  trees  in  win- 
ter V* 

AuTHORiTT  FOB  Names. — During  some  discussion  in 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  Ganlener*s  Chronicle,  diction- 
aries having  been  cited  as  authority,  the  following  facts 
are  stated : — Melocoton  (the  name  of  a  peach,  generally 
written  Malacotoon)  is  evidently  from  Malum  coloneum 
of  Pliny,  which  was  our  quince;  it  has  hence  been  appli- 
ed to  certain  yellow  peaches,  from  their  resembhnce  in 
color  and  skin,  to  the  quince.  A  correspondent  of  the 
paper  says,  "  In  some  fruit  catalogues,  I  find  it  changed 
to  Melocoton  and  Mallacoton;  in  English  and  German 
dictionai'ies,  I  find  the  originid  pure  Melocoton,  but  for  an 
explanation  I  must  turn  over  to  Melicotony,  where  I  see 
it  translated  <'a  Quince,"  *'  a  Peach."  Not  satisfied  with 
this  information,  I  referred  to  a  Spanish  and  English  dic- 
tionary, where  in  the  mean  time,  it  had  grown  into  "  a 
peach  tree  ingrafted  In  a  quince  tree !"  (This  is  about 
equal  to  Yirgil  in  his  second  Georgic,  where,  leaving 
fact,  and  running  wild  into  imagination,  he  speaks  of 
walnuts  engrafted  on  arbutes,  apples  on  plums,  and  beech- 
es on  chestnuts;  adorns  the  wild  ash  with  the  white  blos- 
soms of  the  pear,  and  represents  swine  crunching  acorns 
under  elms.  In  keeping  with  the  whole  of  this,  he  final- 
ly gives  life  and  sense  to  his  engrafted  trees,  making 
them  wonder  at  the  unknown  leaves  and  fruits  with  which 
they  are  loaded.  Equally  sensible,  but  infinitely  less 
poetical,  are  the  stories  which  go  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers every  few  years,  of  budding  peaches  on  walnuts  and 
on  willows,  &c.) 

Covering  roR  Flower  Beds. — ^It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  cover  clumps  with  moss,  to  prevent  the  soil  get- 
ting dry  in  hot  weather,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be 
skinned  off  in  large  patches^  and  neatly  laid  down,  which 
gives  it  a  fine  appearance.  By  occasionally  watering  It 
in  dry  weather,  and  especially  shaded  by  shrubs  and  trees 
it  will  keep  fresh  for  the  season. 

Asparagus. — A  correspondent  says,  ''I  have  an  aspa- 
ragus bed,  30  feet  by  5  feet,  on  which  I  put  one  hundred 
weight  of  salt,  about  the  middle  of  March,  last  year,  and 
also  this  year.  The  increase  of  crop,  both  with  regard 
to  size  and  number,  is  most  extraordinary."  In  another 
place,  a  case  is  given  where  too  heavy  and  often  repeat- 
ed a  dressing  of  salt,  destroyed  the  asparagus,  (hough  tfaa 
precise  amount  of  this  over  dose  is  not  given. 

SciEKTiFic  Words. — The  terms  $por(tf  $porui<t,  $pori» 
diOf  &c.  have  either  been  applied  synonymously  or  vague- 
ly by  different  authors.  The  more  modem  practice  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  use  tponUa  for  the  ultimate  granules,  an* 
alogous  to  seeds;  tporidia,  for  the  cases  or  vessels  con- 
taining them;  and  sporm  for  an  additional  covering, 
which  sometimes  includes  several  sparidia. 
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.     .  -'i  tfa*bulI-e>UwhichreeaiTe<]lliaflntpraauiiB,CUMtnt,ofikeltaw-To« 

•  Afticu  (ur»l  SocKty,  M  U>«  azhibltlon  M  PoashlcMpiie,  ISM.  He  wu  bred  by  Uaan.  Cdwhug  ud  g». 
THAM,  and,  tc^elhar  wilh  a  raparior  baifer  calf  of  Iba  laina  bread,  hu  bMa  parDhaaaJ  by  A.  G.  StnMia,  bs.  tf 
POTOTW,  Boulh  Carolina.  tl«id«.  Ifaaia  Una  uOm.!.,  Mr.  8u>i>iBm  puachMedharTeiebt  SooU.  DomTwa/iid 
^ik"  I  ^  ■,7"?™*  !  biKk-Umb.  The  ihaap  ware  all  Tary  good-both  lodtbowmg  tb<  peculiu  aictUmcio 
^Ihrit  revaciiv,  bra«i..  The  Booth  Downa  *er«  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Buibit,  aaJ  (h.  Coeiwoldi  (roa.  Hm.. 
CoBHiNO  aad  SoTHAii.  Theaa  animali  left  bare  ia  NoTember  laU  for  Iheir  loutheni  detfiiutioa,  ud  *•  bm 
•wee  laarneJ  or  their  nfearriral.  Wa  h»TB  do  doabt  Ehaj  wiU  proTe  an  imporiaiil  and  Tmloable  acmiiiilicatt 
that  McLiOQ  of  cofinlrj,  ^^ 
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rirad  fWii  fom.  racMwr  to*«fa  OroM-JtotoHniy  Crop..  I 
To  THE  EDITOR  or  TBI  Cin,TivATo«. — I  analTtad 
maaTapeeimealofKeatuckrMilUMiprinK.  Thej  w< 
lakan  from  lanit  wortli  about  Bfty  doUan  per  acre,  .. 
Clu-ke  county,  fonrtaen  milea  wit  of  Lexinrton.  I  will 
~^d  yon  Ih ;— — - 


ITo.  1,  waa  (aken  from  luid  that  produoad  tha  &1]  r—- 
Tioua  ona  bondrad  and  forty-one  buafaab  of  ihalled  com 
tolha  acre.  Thii  Bcld  hai  bean  In  cnltlvatiou  abont 
fifty  yaart,  and  had  twtoe  bean  in  clover,  each  :ime  two 
yean.  The  lad  time  it  waa  in  clorer  I  had  hauled  upon 
it  about  fifty  ^ooehorae)  carl  loadiof  rotten  cbipimUed 
with  apent  aihen,  lo  the  acre,  from  (he  place  where  moat 
?  ^l*"**^  '""  family  Urea  had  been  obc^iMd  for  the 
Iwt  fifty  yeata.  The  aah  hoppw  etood  near,  and  after  the 
potaih  wai  extracted,  the  qtent  mihea  wen  thrown 
the  cbtp*. 

No.  2,  haa  been  enlUvated  about  the  maa  leasth  of 
time;  haa  been  once  in  olorer,  and  once  in  bine  rnu> 
and  clorer;  Utc  yean  aI1o(etber  in  grati;  had  cattle  *  ' 
all  winter  npoo  11  whilit  in  grain;  prodoced  about  . 
hundred  buikeU  of  ahelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

BoUileldi  were  plantnl  with  large  com,  three  feel 
nine  incbM  by  three  feet  lix  Inohea  apart  in  the  hlUa, 
•od  ware  tbianed  lo  four  rtalki  in  a  biU.  Tha  acuon 
WM  mMommonly  favorable  lo  tlia  prodaolion  of 

Ko,  3,  wa)  clay,  taken  bom  a  bole  ihiee  feet  below 


Ibeenrbce. 


No.  1.  No.  1.  Ho.  t. 


MijMilan  lime, «  ^  »■ 

FhoiFluie  of  lime, 1  a»  • 

U«o.(«|oiid«,.hoior*,  pavel) T  *  l» 

<)nanB,aUilaB<!>aBd,vaiTim>]l'rraiii-ta,    ao  41  u 

"**■ *  »i  t 

„         .                                                MM  leo  100 
Macoatla  eonUitolai  abcwl  ooa-ftflh  of  the  lime,  aad 


llha  clay  faaa  in  Height  per  cent  of  pota*.  ItiiifM- 
—I  impreaaion  hare  ihat  there  ia  no  land  ia  our  nil,  m1 
find  one-third  mwl  ia  truly  aaloauhi^.  I  coald  M 
believe  it  at  Bnt,  and  aiUed  polalh  to  lome  of  il,  nd 
>wpipe  mada  g-lan.  I  took,  niheaquuiljr,  tat 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  parte  of  the  mnd  that  bid  R-' 
liMed  nitric,  aolphurie  and  muriatic  acida,  and  maNaiil 
with  potaib,  and  aftcrwarda  found  thai  one  huadieclputi 
|of  it  wai  iron,  lime  and  magueiia,  lo  tbara  j<  DOtv 

iKb  nnd  aa  ny  tablee  ataow.* 

It  >•  truly  oaloatihiBg  bow  aoon  oni  old  fielda,  whH 
worn  down  by  long  ooatinned  mai  excaauve  en^iDf, 
regaintheirprimitiTefartilityvhanaowniDgtin.  nt 
-"  -  analyaii  ahowi  that  all  they  wani  ii  T^aUik 
And  even  on  hill  lidea,  where  all  the  uil  i> 
WBihed  off,  eo  aa  lo  expoae  the  day,  at  aooa  u  llien  ■ 
added  vegetable  maUar,  it  becomei  productive  apia,  Md 
the  tbov  anaJyiii  of  elay  ihom  Ibat  It  bw  all  Uu  •!*■ 
mcnti  of  larlility  except  vegeuble  aattcr. 

Mymoit  prodaDtivaflata,  No.  1,  did  not  produce  uDN 

an  thirty  buahali  of  ao»  to  the  acre  eleven  yeani(°i 
when  I  firat  got  pomaauon  of  it.  II  hai  been  iDpiOT*' 
'moKJy  by  clover  and  bauliiv  manure  upon  it.  No.  I, 
waa  likewiae  ezhaaHed  eo  Ihat  it  would  not  have  protkod 
more  tlian  thir^  boabela  of  com  lo  the  acre.  IthaibMi 
Improved  by  clover,  blua-grsn  and  femiiBf  ttock  W 
it,  M  thai  they  depoaU«l  their  manure  In  Ihe  field  wba< 

To  lealore  an  cxhamUd,  or  nlhar  tired  field,  U  riunld 
be  uwn  in  iraM,  and  atoek  fed  upon  it  doriiw  the  iriiui 
monlhi.  Hoga  bUaoad  npM  tired  laud  enrich  ii  ray 
nueb.  It  may  be  Irua  that  they  bttcn  balar  ia  ■  ciow 
pen,  but  when  they  an  fed  on  ground  that  ia  inteadol  to 
cultivation  (hey  will  greatly  iooreaie  iU  prodncdveiii*- 
Ona  hundred  hoga  Ikltenad  iqion  lu  >mw  of  won  Had 


aad  a  part  of  tUi  wai  infumhuitihli  vctetabte  na 
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will  JDCW e  the  prodaee  of  that  land  in  the  next  corn 
crop  mt  lenM  two  hundred  buheto.  This  behig  the  cue, 
how  Teiy  wtftefol  to  Caten  hogt  in  a  little  pen  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  branch  or  pond,  where  all  the  manure 
If  wuhed  into  the  water  and  is  watted.  I  do  not  speak 
of  thoee  who  scrape  op  their  manure  and  haul  it  Upon 
ikeir  fields.  Thej  do  not  live  about  here.  Very  few  of 
oar  Kentucky  limners  have  aa  yet  engaged  in  hauling  out 
manure.  And  why  should  they,  when  by  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  cfopsy  and  feeding  upon  the  fields  whilst  in  grass, 
they  may  make  their  manure  so  much  Easier  in  the  fields 
where  they  want  it?- 

When  a  field  is  much  exhausted  it  should  be  kept  In 
grass  four  or  five  years.  In  this  case  there  should  be 
sowed  three  quarts  of  clover  seed,  the  same  quantity  of 
timothy  (PhUum  praUnu)  seed,  and  half  a  bushel  (in 
the  chaff)  of  blue  grass  seed  to  the  acre.  If  the  field  is 
no(  much  exhausted,  two  years  will  be  a  sufllcient  time 
in  grass,  and  the  blue  grass  seed  may  be  omitted.  The 
graaa  may  either  be  fed  off  to  stock  or  mowed.  If  the 
latter,  the  hay  may  be  fed  with  other  food,  on  the  8anie|^  ^ 
ground,  to  stock  catUe.  The  soil  will  improve  much 
Cuter  where  stock  are  &ttened  than  where  they  are  only 
fed  so  aa  to  winter  them.  The  ground  is  enriched  in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  food  that  is  fed  thereon. 

When  the  grass  is  plowed  up,  two  crops  of  hemp  may 
be  taken,  a  crop  of  com,  oats  fed  down  to  hogs,  com 
sgain,  wheat  or  rye  followed  by  grass  sown  upon  it  in 
the  spring.  Thus  in  an  eight  year  course,  giving  two 
ciope  of  hemp,  two  of  com,  one  of  oats,  one  of  wheat 
or  rye,  and  two  of  grass.  Land  will  improve  under  this 
eoone  if  stock  are  fattened  upon  it  the  two  winters  it  is 
in  grass. 

Another  shorter  rotation  is  two  crops  of  com,  rye  fed 
down  by  hogs,  gram  seed  sown  upon  the  rye  in  the  spring 
after  it  ia  sown,  grass  two  years  with  stock  fed  or  lattened 
on  it  during  winter.  Land  will  also  improve  under  this 
coarse,  and  the  second  crop  of  com  will  be  better  than 
the  first,  in  yean  equally  good.  In  the  fintcase  also  the 
second  crop  of  hemp  will  be  better  than  the  first.  The 
soil  will  be  rotted  the  second  year,  and  there  will  be 
» much. less  labor  in  cultivating  the  ground  in  com. 

I  could  never  get  grass  to  come  well  when  sowed  with 
oals^  if  I  put  on  a  mflicient  quantity  of  oats  to  insure  a 
good  crop.  Wheat  is  often  injured  by  the  early  start  of 
the  grass  in  the  spring,  producing  the  rust  in  it.  There- 
fore I  prefer  putting  in  my  grass  seed  with  the  rye  crop. 
I  have  had  clover  come  very  well,  however,  when  I 
would  on}j  put  in  a  small  quantity  rhalf  a  bushel)  of  oats 
to  the  acre.  Saml.  D.  Mjlmtih* 


top  of  the  ear.  The  com  planted  watvthe  large  and 
small  yellow,  and  was  all  hanl.  Where  the  handlU 
of  compost  was  put,  was  the  best  com;  as  the  quantity 
was  diminished  the  difference  was  perceptible. 

I  have  tried  an  experiment  on  two  bushels  wheat  sowed. 
When  it  is  harvested,  I  will  communicate  to  you.  I  also 
tried  an  experiment  on  my  last  year^  wheat  to  prevent 
smut.  One  portion  I  washed  and  soaked  with  salt  brine, 
dried  with -quick  lime;  another  portion  I  washed  and 
dried  with  lime;  and  another  lot  spread  out,  matle  wet 
with  a  watering  can,  and  dried  with  lime.  The  former 
was  almost  clear  from  smut,  whilst  the  second  and  thinl 
lots  were  considerably  smutted — the  second  net  so  much 
as  the  last. 

I  put  ashes  and  plaster  on  my  potatoes  when  phmted, 
and  so  fiir  they  prove  good. 

Chablxs  Coltzlt. 

Eiut  ZishaeoquUku  VaXUy,  Pa,,  JdnutuT/f  1845. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DAlIRY— NO.  III. 


RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS 
Ai  tike  Cvttttrs  </ /iMttM  Gffrn,  W  ksat  and  Pptatou, 

Mn.  L.  TucKxa — Last  spring  I  made  an  experiment 

00  my  com  crop,  with  compost  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manners  Took  twenty-five  bushels  ieaohed  and  un- 
leaebed  aahes,  ten  bnsbels  plaster  of  Paris,  aixteen  bushels 
lime,  and  about  fifty  bushels  fine  sheep  manure,  mixed 
Am  whole  together  on  the  l>am  floor,  and  dissolved  the 
lime  with  beef  and  pork  brine.  After  thorough  mixing, 
the  compost  heap  had  the  appearance  of  the  grey  plaster. 

1  put  one  handful  in  a  hill  of  com  until  I  found  I  should 
not  have  enough  to  go  over  the  field,  which  was  about 
twelve  acres.  I  then  reduced  the  quantity  to  one  hand- 
ftil  to  twoy  and  even  to  three  hills. 

The  field  selected  was  the  poorest  on  the  place,  and  I 
lold  I  could  not  possibly  have  over  half  a  crop  of 
It  had  been  in  wheat  last,  and  laid  out  one  sum.- 
without  clover;  hence  the  prospect  was  not  very 
mraging.  Some  of  my  neighbora  rather  quizzed  me 
shout  the  compost;  but  when  husking  and  hauling- in 
time  came,  they  were  amazed.  The  com  grew  sur- 
prisingly. It  was  very  tall,  although  the  cut  and  grub 
worms  and  blackbirds  worked  on  it  to  such  a  deg^e  that 
I  replanted  at  least  one-thinl  of  the  field  about  the  20(h 
Iby.  The  crop  was  ss  good  aa  any  in  the  neighborhood, 
if  not  lietter — hauled  twenty-six  wagon  loads  of  seventy 
bushels  each.  Some  of  the  ears  were  so  high  upon  the 
stslks  thai  my  hired  man  of  six  feet  could  not  reach  the 


Wb  intimated,  in  closing  our  remarks  upon  this  subject 
last  month,  that  we  should  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
«the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
greatest  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in  quality 
of  dairy  products."  Before  attempting  this,  however^ 
let  ns  first  see  what  is  the  quantity  now  actually  made  In 
most  of  our  dahries.  Upon  this  point  we  have  very  little 
positive  information,  and  must  rely  mainly  on  the  opi- 
nions of  dealers  and  persona  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  dairy  busfaiessL  Our  intercourse  with  farmers 
and  dairymen  has  enabled  us  to  judge  perhaps  with  some 
degree  of  correctness,  especially  as  we  have  hundreds 
of  times  asimd  the  qneotion,  «  How  much  butter  or  cheese 
do  your  cows  average  in  the  season!"  To  this  question 
we  have  received  various  answers,  some  putting  the 
amount  aa  high  as  200  lbs. ;  others  at  150  lbs. ;  and  many 
nearly  or  quite  as  low  as  100  lbs.  of  butter.  We  suppose 
that  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  cheese  are  about  equivalent 
to  one  of  butter,  so  that  the  range  in  the  average  of  cheese 
dairies  would  be  from  250  to  500  pounds.  Our  own 
conviction,  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
dealers  in  dairy  producu  with  whom  we  have  consulted, 
is,  that  the  avenge  production  of  butter  cannot  exceed 
125  lbs.  per  cow.  The  average  product  of  cheese  can- 
not much  exceed  300  lbs.  It  is  not  asserted  that  these 
are  the  actual  average  products,  but  the  amount  here  aa- 
snmed  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  hiquiry,  very  nearly 
correct.  The  extremes^  as  before  stated,  are  fiur  above 
and  below  this  amount. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  done  with 
good  cows  and  good  management,  we  now  propose  to 
give  a  few  statements  which  have  come  under  our  notice, 
or  been  communicated  to  ns  by  persons  engaged  in  this 
business,  and  to  giVb  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judg* 
ing  correctly  in  the  premises,  we  shall  accompany  6ie 
statements,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  with  an  account  of  the 
measures  pursued  to  arrive  at  the  results  spoken  of. 

We  will  first  give  some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  cheese  dairies  to  the  New-Tork  State 
Agricultural  Society,  February  l3th,  1845.  From  that 
report  we  learo  that  Mr.  Abraham  Hall,  of  Floyd,  Oneida 
county,  has  made  the  past  season,  flrom  forty  cows,  23,427 
lbs.  of  cheese,  and  200  lbs.  of  butter.  Thte  is  an  average 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  five-eighths  pounds  of 
cheese  per  cow;  and  if  we  add  the  butter,  we  have 
equivalent  to  598  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow.  To  accomplish 
this,  Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  he  has  100  acres  of  pasture, 
(in  addition  to  the  cows,  four  horses  and  three  dry  cows 
are  kept,)  of  good  quality,  though  not  very  abundant, 
and  about  fifty-two  acres  of  meadow.  Cows  are  supposed 
to  consume  about  two  and  one-fourth  tons  of  hay  eseb» 
aa  they  are  fed  in  stormy  weather  In  summer  as  well  as 
a  full  supply  in  winter.  Has  not  fed  sixty  bushels  of 
grain  to  cows.  The  whey  waa  aU  fed  to  twenty  of  the 
oldest  cows,  and  Mr.  Hall  has  no  cfonbt  that  the  tjrenty 
cows  to  which  the  whey  was  fed  have  made  ftiU  700  Iba. 
each.  Cows  come  in  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first 
of  May.  They  have  access  to  salt  at  all  times,  which  ia 
considered  important  The  cows  are  well  selected,  re- 
gularly milked,  and  attended  to  in  every  respect.    The 
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cheese  is  made  with  great  care  and  attention,  and  brings 
the  highest  price  in  market,  baying  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia for  several  years  past,  but  the  last  year  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  was  shipped  to  England.  There 
will  hardly  be  spare  room  in  this  article  to  give  the  details 
of  the  process  of  manufacture.  We  hope  to  hear  more 
ttom  this  dairy  next  year. 

From  the  same  report  to  the  State  Society,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county, 
has  made  during  the  last  season,  previous  to  the  17th  of 
September,  an  average  of  592  lbs.  per  cow ;  and  Mr.  F. 
estimates  the  quantity  for  the  season  at  700  lbs.  The 
average,  the  last  three  yean,  from  twenty-flve  cows,  has 
been  590  lbs.  Mr.  Fish  also  feeds  the  whey  to  his  cows, 
and  about  the  first  of  August  commences  feeding  corn- 
stalks, raised  broadcast,  once  a  day,  to  keep  up  a  full 
flow  of  milk.  While  giving  milk  in  winter,  the  cows 
are  fed  four  quarts  of  shorts  or  one  peck  of  roots  per  day. 
The  dairy  furniture  and  fixtures,  buildings,  &c.  are  con- 
venient, and  all  well  attended  to.  Here  is  an  annual 
product  of  $41.40  cents  from  each  cow  for  three  years  in 
succession;  a  handsome  product  truly  in  these  times  of 
low  prices.  Mr.  Fish  received  the  first  premium  from 
the  State  Society  for  the  best  managed  cheese  dairy. 

Mr.  Elisha  Baker,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  made 
in  1843,  between  April  15th  and  December  1st,  10,000 
lbs.  of  cheese  and  1,000  lbs.  of  butter,  making  an  average 
of  500  lbs.  of  cheese  and  50  lbs.  of  butter  from  each 
cow.  In  addition  to  hay  and  grass,  the  cows  were  fed 
two  quarts  of  oat-meal  per  day,  mixed  with  the  whey  from 
the  dairy.  The  cheese  was  sold  at  five  cents  and  the 
butter  at  fourteen  cents,  making  thirty-two  dollars  per 
cow. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  large  ttoHet  from 
cheese  makers,  which  are  sometimes  doubted,  and  often 
pronounced  false  by  those  who  have  no  idea  that  any 
one  else  can  make  more  than  they  have  done,  and  are 
on  willing  themselves  to  make  even  an  eflbrt  to  go  beyond 
the  old  mark.  These  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent,  had  we  room.  Siid&ce  it,  however,  to  say, 
that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  that  the  amount  stated 
was  actually  made. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  causes  which 
have  produced  these  results:  results  so  different  from  those 
in  common  dairies.  In  toe  first  place  we  find  a  good 
aelection  of  cows,  every  one  of  which  is  capable  of 
making  as  much  as  .the  best  in  many  of  our  dairies. 
Where  is  the  dairyman  who  has  not  in  his  yard,  cows 
which  will  make  nearly  twice  as  much  as  others  kept  in 
the  same  manner,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
in  all  respects.  This  has  been  our  experience,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  almost  every  where.  Now, 
if  we  select  for  oar  full  number,  cows  of  this  character, 
the  product  will  be  at  once  greatly  increased,  without 
any  additional  allowance  of  feed.  But  where  are  these 
cows  to  be  hadt  All  farmers  cannot  have  the  best,  it  is 
tme,  but  nearly  all  may  have  better  animals  than  they 
do.  by  proper  selection,  if  purchased,  or  by  more  care 
iniireeding,  if  raised  by  themselves.  The  truth  is,  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  dairy 
cows,  and  too  many  dairymen  depend  on  keeping  their 
number  good  by  purchases  from  drov€S,  which  are  picked 
np  in  sections  where  little  attention  is  given  to  dairying, 
and  driven  into  the  dairy  districts  to  sell.  Many  of  these 
are  good  animals,  and  many  of  our  dairymen  are  good 
judges  of  cows,  but  we  often  hear  them  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  purchasing  good  cowt.  We  must  raise  more 
heifers  expressly  for  the  dairy,  with  direct  reference  to 
their  milking  qualities.  But  we  have  been  led  from  the 
legitimate  train  of  our  remarks,  to  glance  at  the  subject 
of  breeding  dairy  stock,  which  we  have  not  time  to 
pnrsue. 

Cows,  to  produce  large  qnantities  of  milk,  must  have 
warn),  well  ventilated  stables,  and  a  full  supply  of  suita- 
ble food.  So  important  is  the  first  point  considered,  that 
very  few  farmers  now  allow  their  cows  to  remain  in  the 
yard  in  cold  weather,  and  when  they  are  secured  in  gooil 
stables  at  the  first  approach  of  uncomfortable  weather, 
and  kept  warm  and  well  fed  until  they  get  a  full  bite  of 
grass  in  spring,  they  wlU  hardly  fail  to  remunerate  their 


owners  for  the  extra  expense.  There  can,  however,  bt 
no  extra  expense  in  pomt  of  fcct,  for  cattle  ke|it  warm 
will  consume  fiur  less  than  when  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  in  this  severe  dinate.  In  (he 
cases  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Fish,  above  referred  to,  very 
little  grain  or  roots  were  fed,  the  principal  addition  to 
the  usual  food  being  the  whey,  instead  of  feeding  it  to 
hogs  as  is  usually  practiced.  These  gentleoMB,  with 
many  others  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  are  d 
opinion  that  as  ma^y  pounds  of  cheese  may  be  made  from 
feeding  the  whey,  as  of  pork,  whUe  tbe  value  of  the 
former  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Baker  fed  about  two  cents  worth  of  oat-meal,  besidei  the 
whey.    For  this  he  doubtleas  was  well  paid. 

The  great  secret,  however,  in  managmgeows,  eoositti 
not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  food  given  u  hi  the  rqpi* 
larity  with  which  it  is  given,  and  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
should  of  course  be  fed  liberally  in  winter,  and  nore 
especially  in  fall  and  spring,  and  have,  during  sanimer, 
an  abundance  of  suiuble  pasture,  and  plenty  of  pare 
water  and  salt.  They  should  be  milked  regnhiiiy  ani 
quickly  by  the  same  person  every  day,  if  possible,  lad 
treated  with  genlI«MSff  and  civtftty,  (an  important  fetlnre 
in  dairy  management,  which  many  persons  have  not  yet 
learned,)  so  as  not  to  worry  and  distnrfo  them,  either  is 
driving  or  in  milking. 

We  have  given  the  product  of  several  cheese  dtrnes 
in  which  a  litUe  extra  feed  was  allowed,  and  for  flie 
purpose  of  showing  that  large  products  may  be  obtaiBed 
without  extra  feed.  We  now  propose  to  give  the  prodoet 
of  a  few  butter  dairies  within  our  acquaintance,  aaairiiij 
our  readers  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  individiali 
on  whose  statements  we  depend,  and  that  there  ctnaol 
be  the  slightest  doubt  about  their  correctness.  We  do 
not  intend  here  to  give  extravagant  accounts,  hot  soch  ai 
will  show  what  may  be  done  by  good  care  and  mode- 
rate  feed. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Western,  Oneida  county,  has  t  dury 
of  twelve  cows  and  three  heifers,  one  of  them  three 
years  old,  and  two  of  them  two  years  old.  From  this 
dairy  he  has  made  the  last  season,  2,600  lbs.  of  butter  for. 
market,  besides  supplying  a  ikmily  of  seven  to  did* 
persons  during  the  year.  Th  is,  it  will  be  seen,  is  173 1  -3 
lbs.,  and  if  we  add  the  amount  consumed  in  tiie  &milf, 
the  quantity  can  fall  very  litUe,  if  any,  short  of  200  Ibi. 
Mr.  P.  says — "We  winter  our  cows  on  hay  prweipslrf- 
After  they  come  in,  in  spring,  we  allow  them  three  qoarti 
of  oat-meal  each  per  day,  until  they  are  tamed  oat  to 
grass.  In  my  opinion  the  whole  secret  about  ""^J** 
large  quantity  of  butter  is  to  keep  the  cows  well  fhrosgn 
the  winter;  keep  them  in  warm  stables,  and  feed  a  hole 
grahi  in  spring.  They  must  of  eonrse  have  an  abuDdaat 
supply  of  paature,  ami  an  eye  mutt  be  had  to  the  nana^* 
ment  of  the  milk  and  bultar.*»  Thia  may  be  set  down  ai 
a  good  yield.  ,    .  ,       . 

Mr.  Timothy  Wilcox,  of  New-Hartfoid,  wSami» 
us  early  in  November  last,  thai  he  had  made,  "P  to  ual 
time,  from  five  cows,  1,136  Ibs^  of  biitter.  Mr.  WihsM 
expected  to  make  up  the  amouit  to  1,200  Ibt.  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  Besides  this,  milk  was  used  u  the 
flunily  when  wanted.  One  of  theee  cows  was  two  y««» 
old,  one  three  yean  old,  another  four,  and  the  otheit  oWe^ 
mhing  MhaiyMid  graai  wa$  fed  during  th»  fur.  Om 
remark  made  by  Mr.  W.  stmck  «  as  importanU  It  ^ 
this:  «I  have  milked  these  cowa  every  time  myswj; 
Here,  in  our  judgment,  lies  a  part  of  the  secret.  (Wt 
hope  when  Mr.  W.  sees  this,  that  be  wUl  go  at  once  » 
the  post-office  and  subaeribe  for  an  agrioultorsl  paper.; 

Mr.  Brainerd,  of  Western,  has  made  £«»  f»f^*" 
cows,  previous  to  the  16th  of  November,  2,Tai  ibfc  >« 
market,  besides  fupplying  a  conaiderable  fcmUy.  ««[• 
we  have  176  lbs.  from  each  cow.  This  dairy  was  «» 
kept  on  hay  and  grass  alone,  (except  aboot  160  pwf  I*™ 
in  the  fall,)  but  they  were  well  fed  and  weU  «««w«^7 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances,  but  we  wui  »^ 
in  addition,  that  our  friend  Lewis  Bames,  of  J^™ 
uniformly  made  from  IW  to  180  lbs.  for  market  annnaUy. 
The  dealers  in  butter  all  agree  that  where  such  WJ 
quantities  are  made  the  quality  is  nniformly  good;  better 
than  when  small  qnantltiai  are  made.    Good  attention  w 
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branch  Mcores,  In  «  gnat  defree,  moeeas  in  the 


The  remarks  made  in  regard  to  selection  of  cows,  and 
tbmir  management  for  cheese  dairies,  apply  equally  well 
here,  and  we  can  only  say  that  to  equal,  and  even  excel, 
th«  indiyiduals  we  have  named,  farmers  have  only  to 
procure  good  cows,  give  them  good  feed,  both  summer 
and  winter,  see  that  they  are  at  all  times  protected  from 
cold  and  stormy  weather,  have  plenty  of  pure  water  and 
free  access  to  salt,  are  regularly  milked  by  careful  hand«, 
and  finally  that  the  milk  and  the  cheese  or  butter,  as  the 
cane  may  be,  are  properly  managed.  These  constitute 
the  essentials  in  dairy  management — essentials  which 
■lajr  be  attained  in  almost  every  particular  by  all  dairy- 
meo.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  while,  in  the  usual  method 
of  managing  cows,  very  little  profit  can  be  realized,  the 
reaolta  arrived  at  by  the  individuals  named,  (and  there 
aie  scores  of  similar  cases,)  cannot  lail  to  afford  a  very 
hanrtscwne  profit  from  their  labor.  It  costs  scarcely  any 
more  to  keep  a  stock  of  cows  in  good  order  throughout 
the  year,  than  to  let  them  get  poor,  and  then  by  extra 
feed  raise  them  again  to  good  condition.  Now,  we  hold 
thai  three-fourths  of  the  dairymen  in  this  country  may, 
by  sinaply  having  warm  and  well  ventilated  stables, 
feeding*  and  milking  regularly,  and  treating  their  cows 
gently,  increase  their  products  considerably,  without  one 
dollar  of  additional  expense;  and  if  a  few  bushels  of 
grain  or  roots  be  added  in  the  winter  and  spring,  the 
prifit  will  be  greatly  increased.  Of  the  method  of  ma- 
naging the  milk  and  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
we  have  not  room  to  speak  in  this  article,  but  will  en- 
desTor  to  speak  o(  some  points  connected  with  that  subject 
hereafter.  The  cases  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  not 
extremes,  but  are  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  State; 
yet  not  one  in  one  hundred  reaches  the  amount  named  in 


The  season  for  commencing  dairy  operations  will  soon 
srrive;  indeed,  the  time  for  giving  increased  attention 
to  dairy  cows  is  now  at  hand,  and  we  appeal  to  all,  so 
fiar  lo  eoasolt  their  own  interest,  if  they  have  no  mercy 
for  their  animals,  as  to  look  well  to  the  care  of  their 
rfock  during  the  coming  spring.  We  also  respectfully 
saggest  to  our  agricultural  brethren,  the  propriety  of 
eodeaTortng  to  increase  the  products  of  their  dairy,  as 
well  as  of  all  crops  and  productions  of  the  turn,  the 
coming  season.  We  can  improve  in  these  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  Shall  we  not  say  that  we 
wiU  improve  in  these  things?  Let  us  not  be  disheartened 
by  the  assertion,  so  often  thrust  in  our  faces,  that  we  now 
iiise  more  than  we  need  of  agricultural  products.  Or  if 
this  is  really  so,  let  us  keep  fewer  cows,  and  make  from 
them  the  same  quantity  which  we  now  make  from  a 
greater  number.  And  so  with  our  crops;  let  our  motto 
be,  « the  greatest  amount  of  produce  at  the  least  ex- 
pease.**  Profit  is  our  object,  and  how  shall  we  secure 
it  except  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  production? 

E.  GoKSTocs:. 


KNOCKS  ON  A  FARM. 


Mb.  SDiTOBr— I  know  that  you  will  have  considered 
isc^  long  ere  this,  <<  slack  concerning  my  promises;" 
tet  each  day  has  ftimished  some  new  pledge  that  **  to- 
BM>Trow  "  you  should  have  some  account  of  my  success 
and  mishaps  in  my  new  vocation. 

The  first  of  May  last  found  me  in  possession  of  a  Ikrm 
ef  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  this 
^essant  fiuming  district,  with  about  as  much  knowledge 
of  my  new  calling  as  most  plowmen  have  of  a  special 
^esurrer.  Tet  my  former  experience  had  taught  me 
Ant  patience  and  perseverance  would  overcome  almost 
aoydiDenlty;  and  relying  on  these  supports  I  went  to 
work,  and,  as  you  might  expect,  received  many  "  knocks,** 
the  teachings  of  which  will  be  long  remembeied.  There 
was  growing  on  my  form,  when  I  took  possession  of  it, 
twelve  acres  of  wheat  and  six  acres  of  rye.  In  order 
that  the  crop  might  be  good,  the  seed  had  been  procured 
at  the  west,  and  at  a  high  price.  A  part  of  the  crop  was 
■own  00  rreensward  turned  under,  the  soil  being  low  and 
■loisL  The  result,  when  harvest  came,  Mras  forty-two 
bushels  of  onliaaiy  wheat  and  eighty -eight  bushels  of 


chess.  As  soon  as  the  half-bushel  had  shown  me  the 
quantity  of  each,  I  seated  myself  in  my  big  arm  chair, 
placed  my  feet  on  the  office  table  (attitude  h  everything) 
and  commenced  looking  over  the  list  of  premiums  for 
the  next  State  Fair  at  Poughkeepsie,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  my  chess  crop  would  entitle  me  to  number  one.  But 
finding  no  bounty  offered  for  my  crop  of  chess,  I  con- 
sulted the  back  numbers  of  the  CuUivator  (and  these  have 
been  my  indispensable  oracles)  to  find  some  information 
as  to  the  quality  of  my  abundant  harvest.  While,  how- 
ever, but  little  light  was  afforded  by  the  treatises,  much 
amusement  was  enjoyed  from  the  sharp  controversy 
which  has  been  carried  on  among  the  agricultural  com- 
munity on  the  "transmutation  of  wheat'* — the  "book 
men"*  claiming  the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  practical 
farmers  maintaining  that  the  severity  of  winter  changes 
wheat  into  chess.  One  thing  I  know,  my  predecessor 
sowed  good  wheat  and  I  harvested  good  chess ;  and  the  best 
explanation  is  found  in  the  Book  that  says :  <<  Thou  so  west 
not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain;  it  may  chance 
of  wheat  or  of  some  other  grain.**f 

I  cannot,  in  justice,  omit  here  to  recommend  a  £sn- 
mill  made  by  J.  T.  Grant  &  Co.,  of  Schaghticoke,  Rens- 
selaer county.  It  removed  all  the  chess  from  my  wheat, 
and  has  cleaned  thoroughly  rye,  peas,  timothy  and  clover 
seed;  in  short  all  the  grains  and  seed  ordinarily  produced 
on  a  fiirm  have  been  entirely  cleansed  from  their  impu- 
rities by  this  mill.  I  was  very  careful  to  examine  the. 
various  patterns  which  were  oifered  for  sale  in  your  city 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  witness  their  operation ;  and  I  have 
impartially  compared  the  work  of  my  mill  with  that  of 
the  mills  used  by  my  neighbors,  and  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Grant's  mill  is  superior  to  all  which  I  have  seen,  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  the  ease  of  its  revolutions, 
and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  performs  its  work.' 
It  is  the  most  finished  agricultural  implement  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  has  deservedly  taken  the  first  |Vre- 
mium  at  our  state  and  county  fairs. 

My  com  was  planted  early,  and  finding  that  it  did  not 
come  up,  I  examined  the  hins>>and  discovered  in  more 
than  half  of  them  two  or  three  small  white  worms  in 
each  kernel,  gnawing  at  the  very  chit.  A  second  plant- 
ing escaped  the  insect,  and  gave  an  ordinary  crop.  Much 
of  the  first  planting  in  this  section  of  country  failed,  and 
a  second  was  required. 

The  barley  harvest  has  yielded  the  best  returns,  being 
worth  six  shillings  per  bushel,  while  oats  were  quoted 
at  twenty-eight  cents,  corn  at  fifty  cents,  and  buckwheat 
at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 

I  have  made  many  efi!)rls  to  learn  to  plow,  but  all 
my  lots  had  a  slight  sprinkling  of  stones,  and  the  plow 
would  jump  out,  and  before  I  could  enter  it  again  the 
team  would  be  far  from  the  furrow.  But  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reply  which  the  boy  made  to  his  father 
when  reproved  for  making  irregular  furrows:  « Never 
mind,"  said  he,  "  it  has  all  got  to  be  plowed."  More 
practice  another  season  will  improve  my  skill,  they  say; 
at  all  events  it  riiall  have  a  fair  trial. 

Tours  respectfully, 

BaHUUm  C»fUff  Jan,  20,  1845.         B.  P.  Learned. 


HoNXT  is,  according  to  Mr.  Milton,  who  has  lately 
published  a  treatise  on  bees  in  England,  a  universal  spe- 
cific, and  among  its  other  valuable  properties,  he  declares 
that  it  prevents  consumption,  and  states  that  that  destroy- 
er of  human  life  is  not  known  in  countries  where  honey 
is  regularly  taken  as  an  article  of  food.  Those  who  have 
less  ftiith  in  the  specific,  may  perhaps  attribute  the  cause 
to  difierence  of  climate  rsther  than  to  honey.  The  Ital- 
ian singers,  it  is  also  affirmed,  are  greatly  indebted  to 
honey,  but  their  practice  is  to  sharpen  it  wiih  a  few  drops 
of  acid,  though  they  sometimes  take  it  in  a  |\urc  state. 

*  This  is  not  altofether  fair.  We  have  carefully  looked  over 
the  old  coniroversy  in  the  Cultivator  and  Genesee  Farmer,  and 
find  that  every  writer  on  the  negative  side  of  the  questiooj  waS| 
to  our  certain  knowledgei  strictly  a  practical /armer. 

\  Our  correspondent  should  have  bnished  his  quotation.  It 
reads  thus :  ''And  (hat  which  thoii  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
that  l)ody  that  shall  be,  but  bare  jtra-n,  it  may  chnnce  of  wheati 
or  some  other  grain :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
bim,  oMi  lo  <scry  m«4  %$•  eva  kody,"~-CqT,  zv.  S7,  89. 
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BT  lOLOir   BOBINSOir. 


jMNMrf  1.  1646— Mf  old  ■eqoaintuieeti  tb«  Editors  mnd  lead- 
ers or  the  CuUiT«tor»  I  hooe  will  be  pleased  to  see  iliat  1  liave 
risen  with  the  sod,  who  shines  forth  this  mominf  with  all  the 
beauty  and  mach  of  the  warmth  of  a  May  momlogt  not  onl?  to 
wish  them  a  single  '<  happv  new  year."  bat  with  the  intent  of 
devoting  many  weeksi  perhaps  monthsi  in  dallf  intercoorse. 
and  agreeable  conversation. 

In  my  card  introductory,  which  I  have  printed  for  the  ocea- 


ii  mm  t  proo 

__-  interesting ^->«..,. 

So  Ihr,  this  has  been  a  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant  winter 
almost  without  snow,  and  no  very  severe  cold  weather:  ann 
now  the  warm  sun  bids  fair  to  carry  off  the  little  ice  already 
formed.  Bad  weather  for  the  growing  wheat,  which  does  not 
loolc  so  well  as  it  did  last  year,  and  so  far  as  my  dbeervatlon 
extends,  there  are  not  as  many  acres  ciowinc. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  you  my  near  old  friends  who  haTe 
so  often  told  me  that  you  delighted  to  read  my  letters  trom  the 
West,  let  me  in  (kney  seat  you  by  my  side  in  my  buggy,  wtmp 
you  in  Buffalo  sliins  to  protect  yon  from  the  prairie  blast,  glre 
•  the  word  to  a  pair  of  excellent  mares,  (by  the  bye,  I  always 
prefer  mares  for  work,)  and  we  will  leave  the  home  of  your  old 
friend  upon  this  new  day  of  a  new  year,  and  in  the  oonrse  of 
oar  loDg  ride,  we  shall  see  many  things  that  will  be  new  and 
strange  to  you  as  well  as  me.  The  top  of  the  ground  is  slightly 
thawed,  and  has  thft  appearance  and  consistency  of  a  first  rate 
article  of  "  paste  blacking,''  ready  prepared  for  use;  and  al- 
though we  may  get  an  over  supply  on  coaU  as  well  as  boots, 
be  not  alarmed :  it  will  «  rub  on  when  it  sets  dry  \"  and  even  if 
it  dH  not,  It  will  not  give  us  a  very  singular  appearance,  for  in 
this  respect,  all  men  (travelers)  are  equal. 

The  first  object  of  importance  that  meets  our  view,  is  a  new 
ehurch,  crowned  with  the  cross,  that  tells  as  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  thriving  settlement  of  Prussian  Germans,  thousands 
of  whom  are  annually  occupying  the  tens  of  thousands  of  va- 
cant acres  of  land  in  this  country.  They  are  generally  men  of 
but  moderate  means,  and  content  themselves  with  second  rate 
land,  and  condnct  their  farming  operations  upon  a  small  and 
rude  plan,  and  adopt  the  improvements  in  agriculture  of  their 
fo-ahead  Yankee  neighbors  with  slow  caution.  Yet  there  are 
some  things  that  we  may  learn  of  them.  If  they  do  not  go  over 
as  much  ground,  they  generally  do  it  better.  They  almost  uni* 
veieailf  ui<e  oxen  instead  of  horses ;  and  what  is  more,  you  will 
find  their  rude  log  stables  plastered  up  with  mud,  so  thst  they 
are  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  their  own  dwellings,  and  com- 
paratively more  neat;  for  it  must  be  said  that  the  inside  of 
their  houses  often  presents  such  an  appearance  in  regard  to 
neatness  and  comfort,  as  would  be  **  shocking"  to  some  of  my 
down  East  lady  friends,  who  look  upon  a  log  cabin  at  best,  at  a 
name  synonymous  with  every  degree  of  discomfort. 

Eight  miles  from  home,  we  cross  the  western  line  of  Indiana, 
and  enter  upon  the  eastern  borders  of  the  great  prairie  State  of 
Illinois,  over  hills,  and  through  ravines  and  deep  dells,  that 
will  give  the  lie  to  that  preconceived  idea  that  the  dwellers  up- 
on our  broad  prairies,  inhabit  one  vast  level  plain.  This  part 
of  the  State  r  Will  county,)  is  thinly  timbered,  and  dotted  with 
farms,  all  of  whieh  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last 
ten  years,  at  which  time  1  knew  It  iis  one  vast  wilderness.  I 
spent  the  night  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
fals  postmaster  of  «<  Crete,"  but  who,  like  many  otliersofthe 
devoted  friends  of  agricultural  improvement,  who  never  abused 
the  franking  privilege,  but  sometimes  used  It  to  advance  that 
•cience,  has  been  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  a  more  active 

fplitician.  I  visited  the  Doctor  some  two  years  ago,  and  found 
Im  in  a  verv  small  log  cabin,  standing  upon  an  unenclosed 
waste  of  prairie ;  and  now  I  find  him  In  a  snug  frame  house, 
surrounded  by  a  large  well  enclosed  farm.    Most  of  his  fence  is 

v7  f^[*'S^''  ^^  *^*  o^  ^^^  rail"  fastened  by  short  blocks, 
which  he  prefers  as  a  saving  of  timber,  (a  very  important  item) 
to  the  common  worm  fence.  I  objected  to  this,  as  less  substan- 
tial than  worm  fence,  but  he  assures  me  that  when  well  staked, 
and  with  heavy  riders,  the  wind  has  no  effect  upon  it,  and  be- 
ing straight,  he  can  plow  closer,  and  thus  give  his  fields  a  bet- 
ter appearance.  His  lady-like  eastern  wife,  is  Just  such  an  one 
asisMlcnlated  tomake  the'*new  home  in  the  West"  com- 
fprtable.  I  found  the  whole  house  carpeted  with  tBe  most  beau- 
"ftl™^  CMpet  I  ever  saw.  all  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

The  9d  of  January,  like  the  day  previous,  was  another  lovely 
day,  for  which  I  wss  thankful,  as  I  had  a  doien  miles  across  an 
open  nnsettled  prairie,  which  must  Img  remain  unsettled,  un- 
less caltlvated  without  fence,  or  else  by  some  as  yet  nndiscov- 
ered  method  of  fencing;  for  the  settlements  are  already  as 
much  extended  from  the  groves  upon  each  side  as  cireumstan- 
ens  will  admit,  and  the  experiment  of  sod  fence,  I  look  upon  as 

"Hickory  Creek  Settlement."  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  possessiag  a  fine  body  of  timber,  good  mill  privileges 
excelleni  prairie,  and  many  well  improved  farms,  the  new  hou- 
ijs  and  bams  upon  which  show  a  thriving  Yanlcee  population ; 
lljere  are  but  few  orchards  coming  forward,  and  in  many  ca»es 
where  houses  are  situated  upon  the  bleak  prairie,  there  is  note 
tree  or  shrub  visible.  This  Is  a  neglect  that  I  cannoi  too  high- 
ly censure.  Neither  can  I  too  highly  censure  an  almost  eqinl 
neciect  to  make  good  roads  through  so  good  a  country. 
/  ''!irr''?".V?'^"  »■  »*lualed  upon  the  "  Riviere  des  Hanes," 
(agoedalaedmUl  stieam,)  «>  miiHi  •ootb.wetUriy  fimn  Chi- 


cago, and  eonulning  about  l|aoo  inhabitants,  many  of  whoa, 
are  to  all  appearance,  «  hanging  on"  to  the  long  deferred  hspe 
that  the  Illinois  canal  that  follows  the  bank  of  the  river,  aid 
divides  this  wide  spread  straggling  village,  wiUsooabeieeon- 
menced,  and  restore  them  to  that  prosperity  that  origiaallf 
built  up  the  place,  and  in  fancy  made  many  nch,  and  InTcaUtf 
made  more  poor.  The  village  is  situated  opoa  a  most  iterik 
limestone  rock,  covered  with  barely  soil  enondi  to  taataia  i 
little  grass,  and  every  thing  around  shows  evitoit  signs,  that 
through  this  mile  wide  valley,  onee  rolled  Niagtrs'i  m^ 
flood,  at  that  period  of  long  past  time  before  the  waieit  hid 
passed  the  northern  bonndary  at  the  heighu  of  QoeenstoB,  ssl 
the  thunders  of  the  great  falls  were  as  yet  unheard  and  oa- 
known. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  things  that  I  can  say  of  Juliet,  or 
of  her  half  and  half  dead  and  alive  population,  is  that  dariu 
the  last  summer  one  of  her  enterprising  citizens,  (the  Hob-T 
A.  ICattlson,)  lias  put  in  operation  a  small  woolea  naosfacto- 
ry,  containing  at  present  lour  sattinet  and  one  broadcloth  loon 
and  other  machinery,  Ml  finished  and  operated  in  the  beat  ma- 
ner.  By  the  way,  I  wonld  here  say  to  yon  that  this  gnod  fim. 
fine  homespun  suit  that  you  see  I  am  dressed  in,  was  eoM 
and  dressed  at  this  estabushment-  As  such  maaofactoriaaie 
real  blessings  to  this  "  to  be"  great  wool  country,  1  bofe  the 
proprittcr  will  be  greatly  bleaaed  in  his  ondertakiag. 

After  finishing  some  bnsinesa  tliat  deuined  meM  hounbnc, 
I  set  off  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sd,  to  visit  one  of  the  hrgea 
farms  that  I  know  of  in  this  part  of  the  Sute,  sitosled  sImqi  u 
miles  westerly,  most  of  the. way  across  open  prairie.  Ualite 
the  two  previous  pleasant  days,  this  was  one  thst  woald  pit 
us  an  idea  of  what  a  "  gentle  pvairie  breese"  was  like.  Tk 
Ant  two  or  three  miles  lay  between  the  river  and  "  blnlT,"  i 
high  bank  of  limestone  rock,  composed  of  fiat  laven  from  one 
inch  to  one  foot  thick,  and  affording  a  most  Inexnaostibte  ra^ 
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ly  of  materials  for  boilding  and  fencing,  hot  as  yet  little  vak 
n  th»  latter.  As  I  passed  up  a  ravine  tlirou^  this  blnf,  aad 
came  out  upon  the  hiigh  prairie,  with  the  wind  "  dead  ahead," 
and  blowing  most  beantiiully  strong  and  cool,  I  almost  wisM 
myself  agam  by  my  own  warm  hearth,  and  the  enterprise  that 
1  neve  nndertaken.  omnmitted  to  other  hands^  supported  by  i 
stronger  constitntion.  Here,  when  the  wind  Mew  alaiosi  strosi 
enoagh  to  start  tlie  liair  off  my  horses,  were  situated  seTenl 
Ikrms,  miles  away  from  timber,  treeless,  bamless,  sbedkssaod 
shelterless  for  cattle,  which  stood  drawn  up  into  the  toalleit 
possible  dimensions,  under  the  lee  side  of  a  rail  fence,  wUk 
the  owner  was  perhaps  complaining  that  <'  this  is  not  a  goad 
country  for  cattle." 

Passmg  a  little  grove,  and  less  village,  called  Flaiofield,  oa 
a  stream  called  the  Du  Page,  and  upon  whieh  there  are  maar 
fine  larms,  I  struck  out  again  upon  the  prairie,  wberslfooni 
a  variety  of  what  the  people  are  pleased  to  call  roads,  noae  of 
wliich  seemed  to  leaid  toward  that  point  of  compass  that  I 
thought  I  ought  te  go,  and  therefore  I  concluded  that  I  voald 
not  follow  either,  and  boldly  struck  off  upon  theirsekless  pii- 
rie  just  at  sundown,  for  a  fonr  miles  drive.  Taking,  as  I  un 
often  done  before,  the  wind  for  my  guide,  whieh  unlike  sone 
friends  at  some  other  time,  this  time  proved  unchangiDg,  aad 
conducted  me  safely  to  my  point,  without  accident,  eicept  a 
slight  harness  break,  while  performing  that  very  commos  mi 
in  this  country,  jumping  a  deep  creek,  before  the  era  of  roads 
and  bridges. 

After  my  cool  ride,  I  met  with  a  warm  reception  in  the  Twy 
comfortable  cabin  of^ Major  Wm.  Noble  Davis,  (Ansable-groft, 
Kendall  county,  Illinois,)  whose  farm  Is  situated  about  9ai)n 
from  that  beantifhl  stream,  the  well  known  and  oft  described 
Fox  river,  and  40  mjles  from  ihe  great  commercial  point  of  all 
this  country,  Chicago.  The  Major,  (I  insist  upon  givini  bin 
his  latlier  questionable  title,  as  he  as  well  as  every  bodrehe 
hereabouts.  Insist  upon  bestowing  npon  me  the  title  a 
"Judge,")  located  upon  this  lovely  spot  about  ten  yeartagBb 
and  by  the  parohase  of  an  '<  Indian  Keserve,"  secnred  aboat 
MO  acres  ortlmber,  that  is  now  worth  from  ffao  to  f SO  so  aere> 
To  this  he  has  added  about  IMO  acres  of  as  noe  roiling  pnine 
as  fancy  could  wish,  about  1100  acres  of  which  is  under  sob- 
suntial  rallf^ces,  mostly  divided  Into  lots  of  90  acres  oachi 
all  having  suitable  watering  places  for  stock,  which  is  tbe 
shape  of  horses,  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  the  latter. 
abound  In  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  farm.  Indeed,  I  believe 
he  intends  in  time  to  make  a  sheep  farm  that  will  produce  aa 
amount  of  wool  that  will  make  some  of  the  down  east  lOOacit 
farmers  look  with  wonder,  and  wond^  if  such  things  can  lie 
He  has  one  little  patch  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  of  160  acm 
He  has  as  yet  but  one  barn,  but  that  is  a  most  noble  one;  Int 
let  me  tell  you,  his  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  under  the  neeessitr 
of  laahing  themselves  to  the  fence  to  keep  from  blowing  awar, 
for  he  has  erected  *<  cheap  sheda"  enough  to  shelter  every  boof. 
He  intends  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  more  to  S^i^^ 
mainder  of  his  prairie  under  fence  and  in  cultivation  or  seeded 
down  to  grass,and  then  with  a  well  fenced  IflOOscre  farm-veil 
what  then  do  yon  think  he  intends  to  dot  why,  then  be  inttsdi 
to  ft««  4  a  Aouf  e  ami  get  marrtti.  For  be  it  known,  and  ye  don 
east  marriageable  girls  take  notice,  that  this  Illinois  grandee  to 
not  yet  a  very  old  haichelor,  only  86.  fine  looking,  fall  of  UB, 
and  as  soon  as  he  can  get  n  nice,  <'snug  little  farm"  ready, 
will  also  be  ready  to  give  you  a  csll.  But  not  till  after  "the 
new  house  advent.'*  For  be  It  known  to  his  thoitsand  and  one 
eastern  acquaintances,  that  he  now  lives  in  a  log  eabrn  (btt 
would  be  a  rare  show  to  some  of  his  Broadway  friends. 

Major  Davis  has  introdneed  some  fins  improved  horses,  est- 
tie  and  sheep,  the  benefits  to  the  country  from  which,  viu  se 
long  felt  by  others  as  well  as  himself.  He  has  also  set  aa  eno- 
pie  in  the  way  of  fralt  trees,  well  worthy  to  be  foUoved.  iM  i 
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teiividoalt  unnotlee,  I  cannot  of  connei  spend 
too  much  time  IndlTldnalitinc  ttock  and  improTements. 

On  Saturdaji  I  intended  to  haTe  gone  on  my  way  rejoicingi 
bat  who  erer  eteaped  flrom  the  Blajor  with  onlf  a  one  night  vl- 
rit,  (he  etndied  hoepiUUt?  in  a  eonthern  latitude.)  and  that, 
oonnocted  with  a  alight  indlapoaition,  hrooght  on  by  the  strong 
lime  water  o£  Joliet,  not  only  kept  me  oTez  Satorday,  but  there 
also  I  took  a  Sabbath's  qnlet  rest. 

On  Satorday  afternoon,  the  Maior  drore  me  np  to  Oswego, 
Si  and  Aniwray  7  milea,  two  floorishing  Tillages  on  Foi  river, 
at  both  of  wliich  the  rlver,as  well  as  at  nnmerous  other  places, 
atfbrds  the  test  of  water  power,  and  at  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
best  finished  floor  mills  or  4  ran  of  stone  in  the  State. 

Here  we  visited  a  picket  fence  making  machine.  The  pickets 
■ra  sawed  by  a  eiiitmlar  saw,  om  of  boards,  and  then  passed 
ihfongh  a  set  of  cutters  that  round  and  sharpen  them,  and  are 
pot  in  fixts  also  bored  by  a  maehinei  and  these  lengthi  are  set 
■p  crooked  like  worm  fence,  without  posts,  being  held  at  the 
cornats  hj  one  of  the  pickets  passing  through  each  girt,  and  as 
It  is  oold  «t  7ft  cents  a  rod,  will  answer  well  to  fence  praiiie, 
where  rails  cannot  be  had  for  a  less  cost.  But  as  it  takes  14 
rails  to  make  a  rod  of  as  good  fence,  It  is  easy  to  calculate 
which  kind  of  fence  will  be  the  cheapest.  At  present,  while  we 
eoltiTmte  ao  poorly,  and  do  not  average  10  bashels  or  wheat  to 
the  aeva  thrangh  a  series  of  years,  we  cannot  afiord  to  pay  76 
csttta  a  rod  for  fencing,  besideB  the  cost  of  hauling  and  potting 
up,  and  then  as  most  of  us  do,  carelessly  risk  Us  being  burnt  by 
the  annual  flres  that  destroy  thousands  alter  thousands  of  rails 


Many  of  yonr  Omage  county  readers  will  be  interested  to 
bear  that  I  visited  an  old  resident  of  that  county,  bv  the  name 
sf  Tovnsend.  who  with  several  of  his  children,  live  in  the  same 
pore  with  Major  Davit,  and  own  about  8,000  acres  of  ilne  land. 
rrom  Mr.  Townsend  V  first  learned  that  fowl  meadow  grass. 
wUch  la  one  of  the  most  vdluable  kinds  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  Ibr  wat  prairie,  is  indigenous  to  the  country.  By  conver- 
ntioQ  with  the  old  gentleman,  I  also  became  satisfied  of  what 
I  had  lone  believed,  that  what  we  call  *'b1ue  grass,''  is  a  dif- 
ferent article  from  what  Is  known  at  the  east  by  the  same  name. 
the  aastem  blue  arasa  he  thinks  mnch  the  best.  Neither  of  the 
kinds  are  pTofitable  to  cultivate  for  hav,  but  for  fall  and  winter 
feed,  paitieolarly  for  sheep,  exceedingly  valuable. 

lon^t  to  have  mentioned  before,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
are  banning  to  make  sheep  farms,  the  manner  which  Major 
Davis  constructs  "  cheap  8Md8"--two  rows  of  posts  about  10 
feet  apart  are  set  up  to  sustain  poles  laid  up  in  the  same  form 
of  a  lof  cahin  roofj  and  small  poles  or  brush  laid  on  to  sustain 
a  corerinf  of  hay  or  straw,  and  the  back  side  is  completely  fill* 
cd  with  rails  set  up  slanting  and  also  covered,  which  not  only 
makes  a  nearly  tight  roofi  but  a  complete  wind  breaker,  that 
will  pay  the  coat  m  one  wmter.  Be  fodders  his  sheep  without 
racks.  His  method  is  this.  The  ground  being  well  covered 
with  straw,  the  sheep  arejlriven  into  another  yard,  whilst  the 
wsgon.  loaded  with  nay,  is  driven  in  the  empty  yard,  and  the 
hay  laid  in  rows.  The  sheep  being  now  let  in,  commence  ta- 
king their  places  without  running  over  the  hay  or  wasting  more 
than  when  it  is  fed  in  racks  or  boses,  and  none  gets  in  the  wooL 
I  belieTe  It  promotes  the  health  of  sneep  to  allow  them  every 

C~  tasant  day  to  have  a  range  in  the  bushes.  I  have  no  doiibi 
t  that  many  who  hare  driven  sheep  to  this  country  daring 
the  last  summer,  will,find  it  a  bad  speculation  before  spring.  It 
was  the  wont  of  seasons  to  drive,  and  drore  sheep  never  get 
through  the  first  widt^r  without  great  care  and  some  loss  at 
bast;  while  there  are  tena  of  thousanda  brought  here  without 
any  hind  of  forethought  of ,  preparation  for  shelter  or  comfort, 
eicept  what  they  may  gather  from  a  poor  supply  of  prairie  hay 
and  snch  shelter  as  they  can  find  under  a*  rail  fence,  or  upon 
the  open  wild  waste.  Such  conduct  is  reprehensible,  as  not  on- 
ly cniel,  hat  as  a  wicked  waste  of  the  lives  ol  such  valuable  an- 
imals. This  is  a  good  sheep  country  I  shall  insist,  until  con- 
vinced by  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  they  cannot  live  upon  prai- 
rie wind,  and  sleep  in  knee  deep  prairie  mud. 

On  Monday,  I  passed  on  my  way  down  Fox  river,  crossing  at 
a  very  poor  county  town  of  a  very  good  county,  on  a  very  good 
kridce*  hot  one  that  Is  only  good  in  very  cold  weather,  as  I  wit- 
nessrd  higher  no  the  same  stream  last  week,  as  It  failed  on  a 
warm  day,  and  let  a  pair  of  horses  and  wagon  through;  but  by 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  get- 
horse  out  of  a  hole  in  the  Ice,  by  drawing  a  rope  tight 
tais  neck  antil  he  chohas  and  floats  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
__.  I  atopped  this  night  with  an  old  fanner  from  Lycoming 
countTf  Pennsylvania,  who  had  sold  a  comfortable  "  old  home- 
stead,'^' and  in  his  old  age  soosht  a  <*  new  home  in  the  west ;" 
aad  what  do  you  think  hie  has  iound  T  a  fac  siraile  of  his  moun- 
tain streamaand  clear  springs,  and  tall  trees  and  useful  rocks? 
Oh  no :  he  has  got  none  of  them.  But  he  h^s  bought  400  acres 
sf  land— rich  land—SOO  of  prairie,  and  900  that  Is  neither  tinfil)er 
or  prairie,  plow  land  or  meadow«  but  covered  with  a  growth  of 
email  oaks,  fit  only  for  fire  wood,  while  his  rails  must  be  haul- 
ed from  S  to  6  miles,  and  cost  #S,fl0  or  9t  a  hundred. 

The  whole  tract  cost  #8  an  sere.  flO  acres  nnder  improvement 
with  poor  buildings,  destitute  of  water,  and  several  attempts  to 
get  good  well  water,  have  failed  at  70  feet  deep  And  for  siieb 
a  home  as  this,  the  "old  homestead"  wns  parted  with.  I  men- 
tion thia  circumstance,  to  show  that  emifrrants  do  not  nlwsv s 
better  tlwlr  situation,  when  they  lenve  substnntinl  comfort  in 
the  east  to  pursue  a  vision  of  acq^oirlng  numberless  acres  of 
wild  land  in  the  west,  however  rtcn  the  soil  of  those  aiTresmay 
ha- 

Ten  miles  north  of  Ottawa,  Is  "  Tndlnn  creek,"  now  occupied 
bf  a  flourishing  settlement,  where.  In  1RS9,  the  few  inbabltanis 
then  there  were  the  vietima  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  war."    Bexe 


is  a  body  of  good  timber,  which  is  the  nearest  timber  to  the 
town.  The  space  between  this  settlement  and  Ottawa,  being 
unoccupied  prairie.  Four  miles  above  Ottawa,  there  is  about 
90  feet  fall  over  a  rocky  bed  of  the  Fox  river,  partially  occupied 
by  a  saw-mill  and  flouring  mill  of  five  run  of  stones,  and  a 
woolen  manufactory  of  4  satinet,  and  three  broad  looms,  kt. 
As  such  manufacturing  establishments  are  as  yet  so  rare,  al- 
though so  much  needed,  I  like  to  note  all  that  come  in  my  way. 
Here  too,  appears  to  be  the  northern  boondary  of  the  great  coal 
field  of  Illinois.  The  abundance  of  coal  that  exists  in  the  Illi- 
nois river  valley  is  of  immense  importance,  and  more  so  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood— coal  at  Ottawa  is  worth  about 
6c.  a  bushel,  but  it  is  not  of  first  rate  quality,  being  dug  near 
thesurfece  of  the  ground  in  the  river  bottom.  By  the  oye,  I 
wish  you  to  notice  that  this  phrase  '<  river  bottom,"  does  not 
mean  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  what  Eastern  readers  under- 
stand as  « interval." 

Ottawa  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river, 
and  head  of  steam  navigation  in  hiab  water,  and  having  been 
settled  and  built  up  during  the  canal  fever,  also  contains  many 
"hangers  on,"  and  from  present  appearances  in  the  legisla- 
ture, they  are  destined  to  hang  on  aome  time  longer,  before  the 
canal  is  completed.  And  I  would  also  here  caution  many  of 
your  down  east  readers,  who  have  purchased  land  along  the 
line  of  this  canal  at  high  prices  under  the  expectancy  of  its 
early  completion,  that  they  are  also  **  hanging  on"  to  a  very 
brittle  prospect--and  for  my  own  part,  until  I  see  some  vigor* 
ous  measures  taken  to  complete  this  important  work,  which 
when  done  will  relieve  the  state  from  one  portion  of  her  debt, 
I  shall  believe  that  she  doea  not  intend  ever  to  pay  any  part  of 
it.  There  is  a  Court  House  at  Ottawa,  built  when  the  whole 
country  were  buildine  castles  on  ereUt,  at  an  expense  of  fM,- 
000.  As  an  evidencAf  very  uncommon  taste  in  this  treeless 
country,  I  notice  the  yard  act  with  shade  trees.  As  usual  in 
all  western  towns,  where  land  was  so  dear  and  scarce,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  lots  small.  Even  the  principal  hotel, 
to  save  room  upon  the  surface  of  such  valuable  lots,  hak  its 
dining  room  below.  I  attended  a  thinly  attended  scientific  lec- 
ture at  a  neglected  looking  Mechanic's  hall;  at  which  I  did  not 
wonder,  as  all  interest  and  eonveraation  seems  to  be  centered 
upon  "  canal!  canal!  canal!" 

On  the  8th  of  Jan.  I  ferried  the  Illinois  in  a  most  violent 
snow  storm,  and  amid  floating  ice,  being  impelled  to  do  so  by 
the  prospect  that  in  an  hoar  more  all  chance  of  crossing  woula 
be  at  an  end,  except  upon  the  ice,  which  In  several  instancea 
had  already  caused  the  loss  of  several  teams  this  winter,  and 
of  the  two  dansers  I  chose  the  least  and  got  safe  over.  But 
not  so  at  an  unbridged  creek,  three  miles  along  the  river  road, 
where  the  Ice  gave  way  and  gave  me  an  upset  into  the  water, 
mnd  and  ice.  That  such  a  creek  on  such  a  road  so  near  such  a 
town,  should  remain  for  years  unbridged  is  not  singular,  for 
who  ever  knew  little  works  attended  to  where  great  ones,  like 
this  great  canal,  absorbed  all  minds.  But  for  my  consolation 
for  my  misfortune,  I  was  assured  that  hundreds  had  met  with 
worse  ones  at  the  aame  place.  The  great  neglect  of  roads  that 
manifests  itself  throughout  this  country,  goes  far  towards  crear 
ting  a  prejudice  with  strangers  against  any  new  country  they 
are  passing  through. 

I  spent  the  night  with  a  very  intelligent  farmer  by  the  nana 
of  Baldwin,  at  <*Farm  ridge"  on  the  Yermillioii.  Here  is  a 
settlement  cf  Connecticut  farmers,  who  hare  brought  abun- 
dance of  enterprise  and  industry  with  them,  as  is  manifest  by 
the  appearance  of  good  houses,  hams  and  orchards.  The  only 
thing  lacking  to  make  this  lovely  land  very  desirable.  Is  timber 
which  is  here,  as  everywhere,  too  scarce.  The  vtrmillion, 
however  aflbrds  excellent  mill  sites,  and  abounds  In  coal  of 
good  quality.  The  coal  is  in  three  beds,  the  lower  one  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  The  banks  are  high  olufl's  of  clay,  coal  and 
limestone.  Vermillion  villa  is  one  or  those  many  towns  In  the 
west  where  people  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  they  can- 
not live  upon  a  Uitle  "7  by  9"  town  lot.  Though  many  have 
moved  out,  there  are  some  enterprising  citixens  leA,  one  of 
whom  is  the  new  postmaster.  Dr.  Bullock. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  along  the  Termillion,  is  from  I  to  t  It. 
black  loam,  then  several  feet  clay,  then  s^nd,  in  which  is  found 
water.  Natural  curiosities  in  snch  a  country  are  scarce,  but 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  are  two— one,  the  <<  Deer- 
park,"  is  a  chasm  In  the  rocks  several  hundred  feet  deep,  a  few 
rods  In  width  and  half  a  mile  long,  having  an  opening  next  the 
stream,  Into  which  deer  used  to  wander  after  a  "  salt  lick," 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indians.  The  other  is  the  celebra- 
ted "  starved  rock"  on  the  Illinois,  noted  in  history  as  the  spot 
where  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  were  driven  by  anotner  tribe  and 
besieged  till  starvation  alone  conquered  the  bravest  of  the  red 
braves.  From  the  Vermillion  I  passed  over  a  dozen  miles  of 
beautiful  country  to  Granville,  a  flue  little  town  in  PotnsmeeL 
beautified  by  a  handsome  church  and  a  very  excellent  school. 
Smnt  the  night  with  a  Mr.  Ware  from  Massachusetts,  who  with 
his  brother  have  set  their  nelghbon  an  example  in  ihrmlngaad 
improved  stock  worthy  of  imitation. 

During  this  day's  ride  I  passed  a  '  *  long  ditch"  in  the  woods  at 
Cedar  point,  which  I  was  informed,  was  "  the  great  Central  Rail 
Road  of  Illinois,"  that  wot  to  lead  from  Oalenai  crossing  the 
Illinois  at  the  termination  of  the  canal  at  Peru,  to  the  great  ci- 
ty of  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Six  ml  lea  southeast  of 
Oranvilie,  is  "Mt.  Palatine,"  a  Baptist  settlement  and  school, 
four  miles  out  upon  the  wide  prairie,  solitary  and  alonCf  so  fer 
as  regards  timber. 

Near  Magnolls,  which  is  a  flourishing  new  town,  8  miles 
from  the  Illinois  river,  in  which  for  the  want  of  water  power, 
»team  Is  used,  I  spent  a  night  with  a  Mr.  Patterson  from  Plu; 
and  from  his  snglish  shepherd,  I  learnt  that  ha  esteems  bna 
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«lop«,  the  best  f««d  fn  aheep  dropping  lambt  In  winter;  and 
tlM  eonditioB  of  tboM  on  band  went  fir  to  prove  It.  As  some 
eriterion  of  ihc  priee  of  land  in  this  vieinityi  I  learnt  the  eale 
of  a  two  hoodred  aere  faroii  aloat  80  iroproTedt  00  timber  and 
balance  onencloeed  prairie}  wiUi  very  moderate  bnildinft  for 
^9600— the  seller  being  bound  for  that  new  "  Eldorado,"  oif  our 
restless  population,  ine  Oregon  territory. 

At  Ma|[nolia,  I  saw  the  first  sugar  maple;  the  timber  north- 
ward being  mostly  oak.  Upon  Mr.  Patterson's  land,  I  also  wit- 
nessed the  astonishing  increase  of  timber;  when  kept  from  fire 
—A  matter  not  sufficiently  thought  of  in  this  country—a  country 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  soU  can  never  be  fenc* 
ad  except  by  growing  the  materials. 

From  Magnolia  to  Washington!  I  passed  over  some  pooTi  nn- 
even,  barreoi  much  uncultivated  prairie}  few  and  poor  mill 
streams,  through  the  very  poor  county  town  of  Woodford  co. 
(so  named  perhaps  to  Indicate  that  the  couutv  is  nol  M  prai- 
rie) to  the  latter  town,  which  lies  about  10  miles  east  of  Feo- 
ria,  where  I  saw  a  large  steam  mill  in  operation,  and  a  very 
extensive  porit  house,  and  other  evidenoei  of  a  prosperous  state 
of  things.  Here  after  many  days  of  beautiful  winter  weather, 
I  encountered  in  the  afternoon  of  January  11th,  a  furious  snow 
atorm  with  a  head  wind  too  strong  to  beat  up  acalnst,  which 
drove  me  into  quarters  with  a  honiesick  Kentnckmn,  who  was 
longing  to  return  to  his  <*  own  native  land"*'«nd  here,  after 
onr  rambling  ride,  my  dear  readers,  we  will  rest  until  tlM  mor« 
row,  when  you  shall  again  "  go  ahead"  with  your  old  friend, 

80L0N  ROBINSON. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  AN  OLD  FABM. 


LuTHSE  TucnSy  Esq.^The  JaniAy  number  of  j<mr 
new  teriet  has  heen  recaiynd,  and  I  ihoald  bn  deficient 
in  gratitude  to  your  able  eontributon,  Were  I  to  omit  the 
opportunity  to  expren  the  obligation  I  owe  them  for  the 
ndunble  information  contained  in  thia  pubUontion.  A 
single  article  therein  has  benefited  me  now,  more  than 
the  cost  of  several  years  snbeeription.  Dnrinf  years  gone 
by,  when  your  publication  was  ioued  from  Rochester, 
ftiost  of  my  substantial  ideas  of  fiurming  were  acquired  by 
a  perusal  of  its  pages;  and  these  old  volumes  are  pre- 
served and  referred  to  yet,  on  many  occasions,  for  prso- 
tical  information  that  I  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

I  am  disposed  to  contribute  to  your  periodical  my  share 
of  observatioo  and  knowledge  of  agricultural  sul^jecto  as 
jfktXy  due  to  it,  but  the  ground  is  so  completely  occupied 
by  ibler  hands,  that  I  can  do  but  little  more  than  cor- 
roborate the  great  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  plans 
laid  down  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  improve 
the  manner  of  its  cultivation.  But  inasmuch  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  method  I  pursued  to  produce  the  nme  results 
(though  brief,  imperfect  and  a  repetition  of  that  which 
has  been  better  detailed)  may  be  an  encouragement  to 
soflse  of  your  new  subwribers  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
improvement  of  their  &rms,  I  will  endeavor  to  lay  it 
before  them. 

Beien  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  came  into  possession  of 
about  serenty  acres  of  land.  The  soil  naturally  would 
rank  as  second  quality  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
was  much  reduced  in  fertility,  and  sadly  out  of  order,  by 
bad  farming,  continued  during  a  series  of  years,  and  tfaie 
last  fourteen  in  the  hands  of  yearly  tenants,  the  last  of 
whom  paid  one  hundred  dolUrs  a  yeari  and  frequently 
claimed  an  abatement  of  that.  The  soil  generally  inclines 
to  a  yellow  or  reddish  clay,  with  occasional  stony  ridges 
of  sandy  loam,  the  whole  based  upon  a  subsoil  of  im- 
permeable red  day.  In  wet  weather  this  soil  becomes 
saturated  with  water,  and  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  mid-day  thaws  idtemate  with  freeaing 
nights,  clover  and  other  taprooted  planti  are  thrown  out 
of  the  groimd,  and  generally  perish. 

The  fences  on  this  proper^  were  in  a  decayed  state; 
not  one  good  panel  could  be  found,  but  briers,  elder, 
sasmfras,  cberry»  noxious  weeds  and  stones,  occupied 
both  sides  of  every  fence.  On  the  ridges,  red  sand  rocks, 
from  the  size  of  a  stove  to  a  bake-oven,  were  obstructions 
to  farming,  and  in  spots  small  stones  were  so  numerous  as 
to  throw  the  plow  out  when  In  the  best  hands.  Briers, 
garlic,  St.  Johnswort,  yarrow,  wild  carrot,  and  every 
other  noxious  weed  in  this  part  of  the  country  aboimded 
in  tlie  ilelds;  and  to  add  to  the  evils  of  this  bad  system  of 
larmiug,  the  water  flrom  the  public  road  and  the  at^ent 
higher  ground,  ran  through  the  dtmg  yard,  leaching  the 
Daaure  of  its  fertilising  principles,  and  carrying  its  best 
substance  to  waste  in  the  nearest  mill-dam,  leaving  fifty 
or  sixty  loads  of  light,  strawy  substance,  to  supply  the 
exhaustion  of  the  cropped  loil.    Ten  bushels  of  wheat, 


twelve  of  rye,  fifteen  of  com,  and  one  ton  of  nngh  field 
hay  per  acre,  may  be  set  down  as  its  prodoee  in  a  fiiror* 
able  seaioo. 

The  experienced  reader  will  believe  this  ptctnie  too 
highly  colored  until  I  mention  one  encouraging  feslsit 
on  this  farm,  which  alone  enabled  its  occupant  to  pty 
any  rent  at  all.  About  eight  acres  formed  a  vaUey, 
through  which  ran  a  small  but  conslant  streaai  of  water. 
Half  a  centniy  ago  artificial  channels  were  dag  at  Oe 
proper  level,  along  both  sides  of  its  banka,  for  thia  atrean 
to  0OW  in,  enclosing  about  that  quantity' of  grooad,  vhidi 
could  be  watered  at  pleasure,  and  with  due  stteatioa  eoold 
be  made  to  produce  tvro  tons  or  more  of  hay  to  theacn^ 
making  the  most  valuable  kind  of  provender  for  milek 
cows. 

On  taking  possemioo  of  this  lan^  my  partner  aiim- 
mentioned  and  I  aat  down  to  calculate  the  cost  of  makiBg 
the  necessary  improvement  to  bring  this  land  into  a  pro- 
fltable  condition.  We  borrowed  five  hundred  doljaii, 
and  commenced  working.  We  enlarged  our  gankato 
jan  ample  sixt,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  good  picket  feaoa. 
|I  enlarged  my  hog  pens  to  contain  thirty  or  forty  two 
horse  loads  of  manure;  had  many  loads  of  amaU  itoaci 
hauled  from  the  fields  into  the  roadie  and  breaks  Bide 
acrom  the  rood,  with  inlets  for  the  water  into  tke  nd 
fields,  and  open  ditches  or  covered  drains  to  cany  On 
excem  off;  plowed  the  road  down  betow  the  ban  umT 
filled  up  around  the  dung  yard,  so  as  to  turn  the  water  off 
the  manure;  next  cleared  the  meadow  of  all  obstruetiaal 
of  wood,  stone,  or  unsightly  heaps  of  earth,  banoved 
the  suriaoe  with  a  sharp  and  loaded  harrow,  aowed  tino* 
thy  seed,  opened  the  ditches  on  the  sides  and  the  middle 
of  the  meadow,  and  spread  the  water  evenly  over  ih 
surface ;  then  moved  the  fences,  grubbed  the  headbodi; 
chopped  level  with  the  ground  every  tree  not  uaefol  for 
fruit,  shade  or  ornament;  collected  the  bones  of  animili 
and  oyster  shells,  and  on  heaps  of  briers  or  bnab  redoeed 
them  to  cinders,  applied  this  as  a  top  dressing  to  poor 
spots  of  sward;  applied  thirty  or  for^  bushels  of.  freih 
slaked  lime  to  every  acre  of  arable  land,  and  about  oae- 
half  has  a  second  drening  of  the  same  amount  applied; 
have  taken  up,  split,  and  carted  to  convenient  placet /or 
building  wall,  every  rook  in  the  *way  of  farming;  have 
enclosed  the  land  and  divided  the  fields  with  aobataoiiel 
fencing,  and  planted  about  two  faimdred  and  fifty  giaitad 
fruit  trees;  amd  lastly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  I 
made  during  the  last  year  upwards  of  two  hundred  tvo 
horse  loads  of  good  manure. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  in  figures  of  this  lyitem 
of  &rming7  Book  Canning,  if  you  choose  to  ^1  it 
so.  Last  summer  fottened  six  steers  on  graas,  rtbill 
fed  the  previous  winter  on  straw  and  com  fodder,)  and 
sold  them  to  the  butcher  in  hay-making;  fattened  asd 
sold  fofty-three  sheep,  one-third  of  them  my  owo  nit- 
ing;  sold  one  fresh  cow,  also  my  own  raising;  sold  foor 
hundred  pounds  of  chickens,  besides  a  lot  of  other  pool- 
try;  sold  seven  barrels  of  vinegar;  butchered  four  ban* 
dred  and  fif(y  pounds  of  com  fed  beef,  and  one  tbousuH 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  porit,  slso  my  owa 
raising;  sold  fifi^  bushels  of  early  potatoes,  and  aeUaboot 

eight  pounds  of  butter  weekly  the  yeer  round;  raited 
one  two  year  old  and  one  three  year  old  colt;  inadetlM 
last  season,  though  a  diy  one,  one  ton  and  a  half  of 
clover  and  two  tons  of  clear  timothy  hay  to  the  sere,  aod 
raised  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty-eight  bosheltof 
oats,  and  thirty-three  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  each. 

In  presenting  this  statement  of  improvement  is  eoc- 
hausted  land,  I  claim  no  particular  merit;  it  hu  bea 
done  by  application  of  the  principles  again  aiid  again  laid 
down  in  your  valuable  paper;  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  fiarmer  greater  inprovesieBt 
wotild  have  been  aaade.  Enough  however  is  done,  to 
justify  me  to  present  it  to  your  readers,  as  proof  of  what 
may  be  done  to  renovate  impoverished  soil,  and  make  A 
profitable.  aoucolasis. 

Coeeafry,  CAssfsr  co.,  Pm.,  /on.  23»  1845. 


Mammoth  Hoo.— Hiram  Duell,  of  Hebron,  H.  T.,  it  i« 
said  has  gone  to  Boston  with  a  live  hog,  which  it  tvo 
and  a  half  years  old  and  weighs  1,548  ponada. 
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THE  flBX  BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TREBB,  fro. 

Mb.  £DiTOK-.8ome  time  tinee,  I  risited,  in  oompany 
with  SB  agiieoltiml  friend,  the  delightful  plaee  and  well 
oaltiTntad  turn  and  garden  of  Ifr.  Jabxz  JiKKiKSy  of 
Weit  Whiteland,  Pa.«  and  witneaed  his  modeof  preven- 
ting  the  fire  blii^ht  on  his  young  pear  trees,  as  also  the 
ours  of  the  eaasoy  from  whatever  sonree  proceeding,  of 
the  shedding  of  premature  fruit  It  was  nothing  more  or 
less,  than  paving  around  eaeh  tree  to  a  good  distance, 
with  stones,  which  he  assured  us  he  had  hitherto  found 
to  answer  flie  purpose,  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  re- 
medy proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  time  of  their 
blooming  is  thns  very  perceptibly  retarded.  Certain  it 
is,  at  the  tiase  of  which  I  speak,  a  good  crop  of  very 
hiealthy  fmit  was  found  on  every  tree. 

Bat  my  present  purpose  is,  respei^ftilly  to  request  Mr. 
Jenidna  to  inform  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor—whioh  I  presume  he  reads,  for,  judging  from  the 
r,  nealnem  sad  regularity  exhibited  around  him,  he 

It  be  held  obnoxious  io  the  charge  of  being  a  book 
r,  and  then  he  takee  the  Cultivator  as  a  matter  of 
-if  the  mode  he  had  adopted  for  thepurpos0  oon- 
tinues  to  allbrd  him  mtisfaetion,  uid  if  so,  whether,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  he  would  not  expect  the  saose  course 
to  work  the  same  effect  on  the  diseme  of  the  plum,  as  al- 
so that  of  the  Morello  cherry,  the  trees  of  which,  in  so 
many  places,  are  aiBicted  wltii  the  rheumatic  gout,  and 
of  consequence,  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the  curcnlio, 
according  to  the  new  doctrine  which  is  gaining  ground 
about  it,  that  <'  living  blight  is  the  effect,  and  not  a  cause 
of  disease."  Remarking  by  the  way,  however,  that  this 
plan  of  paving  around  the  trees,  militates  most  strongly 
against  the  perpetual  cultivating  system,  so  long  practi- 
ced by  our  large  peacb  growers,  for  (he  exprem  purpose 
of  protecting  their  trees  from  the  Yellows,  lie.  - 

I  remember  also,  that  the  soiling  of  cattle  in  their  stalls 
had  claimed  his  attention  |  and  the  result  was  manifest  in 
raounlaina  of  the  richest  manure,  thrown  up  in  the  stable 
yards  around.    I  recollect  too,  indistinctly  I  nuist  con- 
lesi^  that  he  informed  us,  he  had  made  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  crop  of  wheat,  sown  on  land  from  which  a 
erop  of  oats  had  been  cut  for  soiling,  which  exhibited 
ifilfereot  appearances  on  spots  that  hi^  been  mown  early, 
middling,  and  late,  as  also  on  that  part  where  they  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  until  ripe,  but  whether  they  had 
been  plowed  in,  or  cut  and  taken  to  the  bam,  I  cannot 
say;  however  that  may  be,  I  can  promise  your  readers  a 
very  interesting  account,  if  Mr.  Jenkins  will  oblige  us; 
sad  to  those   who  know  him,  I  need  not  add,  that 
■ay  be  depended  upon.    Am  I  right  in  the  idea,  that  the 
neks,  out  of  which  the  cattle  were  soiled,  had  the  staves 
placed  horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  by  which  they 
▼ere  enabled  to  pull  out  long  fodder  with  much  greater 
esse,  and  without  the  waste  attendant  on  the  practice  of 
feeding  in  troughs.    As  the  system  of  soiling  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  many  places,  BCr.  Jenkins  has  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  lasting  obligations  on  numerous  individ- 
aals,  who  are  only  desirous  of  knowing  the  ground  upon 
which  to  commence  operations,  and  their  probable  re- 
mits, before  starting,  and  although  myself,  not  quite  a 
ttranger  to  the  system,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  the 
esttle  are  supplied  in  their  stalls,  after  the  crops,  destined 
for  their  use,  have  become  sui&ciently  high  in  growth  to 
admit  of  a  good  bite,  but  not  to  allow  of  mowing,  which 
nmit  l>e  delayed,  else  the  productiveness  of  the  crop  is 
▼ay  much  reduced.    Where  few  cattle  are  kept,  they 
aught  be  tethered  on  the  crops  for  a  time,  but  on  a  sufficient 
Kale  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  this  plan  would  be 
found  impracticable,  and  could  not  be  denominated  sotf- 
tsg.    This,  therefore,  is  a  feature  in  the  system  that  re- 
hires to  be  brought  oui;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  prepared 
to  find,  that  the  addition  to  the  manure  heap  and  its  su- 
perior quality,  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  extra  expense  in- 
curred; particularly  if  the  attendant  knows  how  to  com- 
post the  heap;  and  by  pouring  on  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  cintem,  built  to  receive  it  from  the  cattle,  rendering 
it  of  more  importance  than  the  solid  portions,  according 
to  late  experiments,  by  which  it  was  foun^  that  one  pint 
of  urine  from  stalled  cattle  will  produce  an  extra  pound 
of  wheat.     CheMUr  Co.,  Pa.  M.  P. 


BERMUDA  AND  CRAB  ORAflS. 


EoiTOB  OF  TRx  CuLTivATOB— I  havc  read  an  article 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Cultivator,  in  which 
some  grasses  from  Bermuda  are  compared  with  others 
from  Missimippi.  The  botanical  name  of  the  Bermuda 
grass  is  Cynodon  daetylon,  or  JHgiioria  da€tylon  of  Elliott, 
who  places  it  in  the  same  genus  with  the  crab  gram 
(JHs!Uaria$angtt4naK9)  so  troublesome  to  planters  at  the 
south,  and  to  our  northern  gardeners.  Elliott,  in  his 
Botany  of  South-Carolina  and  Georg^,  remarks  that 
although  the  crab  gram  is  an  annual,  it  is  the  best  gram 
for  hay  at  present  known  in  our  low  country.  The  Ber- 
muda gram  is  perennial,  and  is  already  widely  diffused 
through  the  low  country  of  the  south.  I  have  seen  it 
fluently  in  sooth  Alabama;  have  received  specimens  of 
it  from  Prof.  Carpenter  of  LouisJana,  and  according  to 
Elliott,  it  is  common  in  the  lowcountnrof  Sooth-Carolina 
and  Ctoorgia,  particularly  in  loooe  soils. 

Elliott  mys:  <<We  have  two  varieties  of  this  plant, 
one  coarser  rperhaps  a  species)  growing  in  damp  soils 
and  native;  tne  other  said  to  be  imported,  a  lender,  de- 
licate grass,  growing  over  and  binding  the  most  arid  and 
loooe  lands  in  oar  eountry,  and  appairently  preferred  by 
stock  of  all  deaeriptiona  to  every  other  gram.  The  cul- 
tivation of  this  giasaoii  the  poor  and  expensive  sand-hills 
of  our  middle  oonntry,  would  probably  convert  them 
into  sheep  walks  of  great  value;  but  it  grows'  in  every 
soil,  and  no  gram  on  close  rich  land  is  more  formidable 
to  the  cultivator;  U  mast  tkor$foro  be  introduced  toith  cau- 
tion,'' 

The  crab  gram  of  Bermuda  (Rottboetta  dimidiaia)  is 
rare  in  the  southern  States,  and  apparently  confined  to 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  I  never  met  with  it 
but  once,  and  then  it  was  confined  to  a  small  spot  form- 
ing a  dense  mat.  This  was  opposite  Pilatka  on  the  St. 
Johns  river  in  florida.        Tours  truly, 

Saml.  B.  Buckley. 

Wiut  Dreodohy  Tatee  eo.,  N.  T. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 


Ma.  TucKXB — ^This  wheat  is  found  to  be  so  valuable  a 
variety  of  spring  grain  in  this  and  some  other  of  the 
New-England  States,  that  I  am  disposed  to  trouble  you 
with  another  letter  on  the  subject.  It  is  evidently  a  very 
hardy  grain,  and  not  liable  to  suffer  fh)m  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects.  It  will  grow  and  yield  a  fkir  crop,  on 
almost  every  variety  of  soil,  rich  or  poor;  on  very  rich 
land  it  fills  well,  even  where  it  is  inclined  to  lodge. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  in- 
troduce this  wheat  into  those  parts  of  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois, where  the  winter  variety  suffers  much  damage,  and 
yields  poorly  on  account  of  the  luxuriance  in  growth. 

Most  farmers  here  fail  by  letting  this  Black  sea  wheat 
stand  too  long.  It  produces  lees  bran,  and  the  bread  is 
whiter  and  sweeter,  where  the  crop  is  gathered  in  a 
greenish  state.  When  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  ground 
till  perfectly  ripe,  there  is  a  black  mould,  or  substance, 
which  frequently  may  be  seen  between  the  lobes  on  the 
belly  of  the  grain. 

I  believe  this  grain  was  first  shipped  to  Portland  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  it  proved  to  be  so  valuable  in  that 
State,  that  the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society 
have  recently  made  two  additional  importations  from  the 
Black  Sea,  both  of  which  have  proved  entire  failures.  In 

1841,  they  had  forwarded  through  the  agency  of  Thomas 
Cordis  of  Boston,  sixteen  bushels.  It  was  distributed, 
and  sown  by  different  individuals  in  that  county,  on  vari- 
ous soils  in  the  different  locations,  and  in  all  cases  it  mil- 
dewed.   Some  was  sown  again  with  no  better  succem  in 

1842.  In  that  year,  through  the  mme  agency,  they  pro- 
cured about  the  mme  quantity,  which  proved  to  be  the 
same  variety,  and  they  met  with  equal  bad  succem.  They 
were  in  hopes  to  have  obtained  some  of  the  Siberian 
wheat  in  the  last  attempt,  but  were  dimppointcil.  I  un- 
derstand they  are  about  to  try  again  their  succem  in  ano- 
ther importation.  We  have  proved  by  actual  experi- 
ment, that  not  only  this,  but  other  kinds  of  winter  and 
spring  wheat  will  produce  better  to  change  the  seed  back 
and  forth  every  year,  firom  east  to  west,  and  from  west  ta 
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the  eaiCy  between  Bfaine  and  Miehigsn.  I  ntidentand 
that  Mr.  Cordis  hat  a  nephew  at  Smyrna  who  it  happy  to 
oonfer  favors  on  such  as  are  striring^  to  improre  the  a^^- 
ricuKnre  of  the  country. 

I  sowed  this  season  on  about  two  acres,  near  3  bushels 
of  seed,  from  which  we  harvested  71 1  bushels  of  plump 
wheat.  I  took  to  Sprague's  mill  in  this  town,  some  of 
this  Blaclc  Sea  wheat,  which  was  cleaned  in  «  Bailey  & 
R(eh*s  Smut  Mill,"  (which,  by  the  way,  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  machine  to  clean  damp  grain,  that  has  ever  tieen 
introduced  among  us.)  There  carefully  measured  in  a 
sealed  measure,  seven  bushels,  which  weighed  on  the 
scales,  478  lbs.  and  3  ounces,  which  is  68  lbs.  5  ounces 
to  the  bushel,  after  it  was  manufactured  into  floor.  The 
yield  was  360  lbs.  8  ounces,  or  51  lbs.  7  ounces  of  flour 
to  the  bushel,  and  14  lbs.  and  10  ounces  of  bran  and  mid- 
dlings— waste,  2  lbs «  5  ounces.  To  every  60  ponnds  of 
wheat,  the  produce  is  45  pounds  of  flour. 

There  appears  to  be  two  kinds  cultivmted  here,  the 
white  and  red  chaff.  The  heads  of  both  varieties  are 
guarded  by  a  stout  and  long  beard.  The  red  chaff  is  ge-- 
nerally  preferred  to  the  white.  The  berry  of  this  wheal 
is  largte  and  of  a  dark  color,  very  hard,  and  not  sal^Jeet  to 
shed  in  the  gathering;  it  requires  a  threshing  nnehiaeto 
beat  out  the  grain;  it  also  requires  more  moiwtare  to  swell 
the  berry,  and  is  not  as  liable  to  grow  by  standing  out  in 
the  fleld  as  any  other  kind  enltivalad  here. 

WeybridgB,  H.,  /mi.  31,  1849.  8.  W.  Jbwbtt. 


SQUASHES—POULTRY. 


L.  TucKEft,  Esq. — Having  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters of  inquiry  respecting  some  statements  in  an  article 
of  mine  m  the  Cultivator  for  October  last,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  answering  some  of  them  through  your  paper. 

1.  The  Valparaiso  SquASH. — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any 
peculiar  diflknilty  in  raising  them.  They  require  a  warm, 
rich  soil,  a  good  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  an  ample  space 
for  the  vines.  They  should  also  be  planted  early,  so  as 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  season.  At  the  State 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair  at  Poug^keepsie  last  fall,  I  saw  a 
number  of  varieties  of  this  sqOash,  some  grey,  some 
yellow,  &c.,  but  generally  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the 
largest  was  said  to  weigh  200  lbs.  and  another  152  Ib«« 
The  feeds  can  doubtless  be  procured  at  the  principal  seed 
stores  through  the  country. 

The  Cuba  pumpkins,  of  which  eighteen,  as  the  product 
of  one  seed,  and  weighing  776|  lbs.  were  exhibited  at 
the  &ir,  appeared  to  have  many  qualities  to  recommend 
them  to  the  farmers;  but  when  told  that  they  were  sold 
for  nothing  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  seed,  I 
concluded  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  trying  them  for  the 
present. 

2.  The  Pbice  or  pure  Poland  and  I>orktnq 
Fowls. — ^When  cooped  and  sent  away,  the  price  is  $1.50 
per  pair,  or  five  for  $3;  and  letters  on  the  subject  should 
be  post  paid. 

3.  Crested  Fowls. — From  extensive  observation  and 
inquiry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Poland  is  the  only 
original  variety  of  crested  fowls,  and  that  all  others  ar^ 
a  cross  between  this  and  the  common  varieties.  Of  these 
cross  breeds  I  saw  several  lots  last  fall  in  Fulton  market. 
New- York,  which  were  sold  at  high  prices  under  the 
name  of  French  phea9ant$. 

4.  How    LONG    WILL   EOOS   KEEP  80    AS   TO   PRODUCE 

Chickens T— I  have  made  no  experiments  to  ascertain 
this,  but  believe  if  they  should  be  put  in  salt  immediately 
after  being  laid,  and  kept  from  the  air  and  frost,  that 
chickens  might  be  hatched  from  them  at  least  a  year 
afterwards.  Eggs  laid  in  Europe  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  and  hatched;  and  if  some  one  will  procure 
and  send  me  some  of  Victoria's  mahogany  colored  eggs 
from  her  China  fowls,  I  will  engage  to  try  the  experi- 
ment again. 

5.  How  DID  TOU  ASCERTAIN  THAT  A  HSN,  CHANGED 
TO  A  NEW  CoCK,  WOULD  CONTINUE  FOR  FOUR  OR  FIVE 
WEEKS  TO  PRODUCE  EGGS  IMPREGNATED  BT  THE  FORMER 

ONE? — Finding  nothing  in  any  poultry  book  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  I  substilnteii  a  white  cock  for  a  black  one, 
and  then  by  marking  and  hatching  all  the  eggs  a  hen  pro- 
duced in  six  weeks,  and  repeating  the  experiment  a 


number  of  tines,  I  came  to  the  eoneloBion  that  the  tine 
was  between  foar  and  five  weeks.  Other  experimenti 
have  convinced  me  that  the  notion  entertained  bj  mmbc, 
that  a  cock  running  with  a  lot  of  bens  for  a  few  days  will 
impregnate  their  eggs  for  a  whole  aeaaony  is  without  anj 
foandation  in  faet. 

6.  Poultry  House. — ^A  Mr.  Lyman  has  teeenlly  be- 
gun an  experiment  near  this  city,  of  keeping  fowls  oai 
large  scale.  He  has  erected  a  pooltry  hoose  sevens-two 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  hi^,  dindsd 
into  upper  and  lower  rooms  the  whole  length.  At  ose 
end  is  a  room  for  various  eonvenieoees  of  the  owscti 
and  over  it  a  room  for  storing  grain.  The  rsst  of  Am 
building  in  the  upper  story  is  flttod  up  ezelnsiTely  with 
roosting  perches  for  the  fowls,  and  the  room  below  it, 
connected  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  isfltfod  out  withnDiasiOQi 
feeding  hoppers  and  tiers  of  boxes  to  lay  in,  fee.  ▲  door 
from  this  room  opens  into  a  yard  of  some  half  an  sere, 
enclosed  with  paling  eight  fiset  high.  Mr.  L.  has  slresify 
1,200  fowls  in  his  esteblishment,  and  is  seekiiBg  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  2,000.  He  intends  to  keep  sa  se- 
curate  account  of  detiCor  and  credit,  and  will  be  able  to 
show  in  a  year  or  two  something  of  the  profits  of  watk 
an  enterprim.  Bfay  we  not  hope  that,  what  a  kiai^  of 
Franoe  wished  in  rc^pard  to  hie  snbjeets  a  fowl  in  ereij 
one's  txit— may  be  soon  enjoyed  by  every  fenufysuoogsk 

At/olo,  Mnmry,  1845.  H.  A.  Pabsohi. 


FABMINO  £XP£RIE]fCE. 


Mr.  Editor — ^In  farmhig,  as  well  as  in  other  opoi- 
tions,  mere  theory  and  speculation  is  worth  Iwt  little; 
praetical  axparUnea  is  what  is  wanted  to  iq>hoId  the  boii- 
ness.  The  results  of  experience  in  form  manacemeal, 
are  what  farmers  want  to  read  and  study.  Every  hiaa 
has  a  system  of  management,  which  to  his  own  mind 
seems  most  correct.  It  may  be  the -system  praetieed  by 
his  fother,  of  increasing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
his  number  of  acres.  Now  I  would  never  leave  the  oM 
way  for  a  new  one,  so  long  as  it  was  certain  that  the  old 
way  was  ^e  best,  nor  would  I  follow  the  old  trsck  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  old,  when  oonvinned,  ailer  eue- 
(Ul  examination,  that  a  new  one  was  to  be  preferred. 

Reading  agricultural  papers,  may  perhaps  be  sud  to 
constitute  the  flret  step  towsjtls  improvement.  l%ii 
reading  gives  an  opportunity  of  becomfav  acqoatoted 
with  the  practical  experience  of  formers.  It  Is  noeli  to 
be  desired  that  more  of  this  class  of  formers  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  their  views.  There  is  too  frequently  t re- 
luctance to  writing.  This  reluctance  should  be  over- 
come. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  plain  fonuers  should 
always  frame  sentences  in  the  style  of  Marary  writen, 
nor  is  this  necessary — give  us  tbe/scft  in  an  intelli^ble 
manner.  Any  man  that  can  give  his  ideas  to  his  neigh- 
bor in  conversation,  can  do  this|,  and  this  is  all  that  it  ne- 
cessary. L.  DURAXP. 

D9f^,  Ct.,  Jan.  1845. 


FATTEwnro  Cattle.— It  is  not  often  that  die  *'  rtdndk 
ad  ahaurdum^'  Is  used  as  a  mode  of  demonstration  in 
agriculture.  So  good  an  example  has  oocurred  to  me 
that  I  cannot  but  ofler  it.  I  had  directed  my  maasger,  a 
young  and  inexperienced  man,  to  fatten  ttiree  or  foor 
steers,  while  kept  up,  instead  of  permitting  them  to 
run  at  large  with  the  rest,  (had  management,  too;  I  hope 
to  ailopt  shortly  the  soiling  system.)  *'  What  are  these  P 
T  exclaimetl  in  astonishment,  at  seeing  the  lean  and  ill- 
favored  kine.  They  had  been  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  a  shelter,  were  fully  expo^  to  wind  and  rain,  nnd 
were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  which  the  overseer  hoped 
to  make  dry  anil  comfortable  by  drawing  in  leaves,  etrtw, 
&c.  t!!— and  hoped  to  fatten  them  by  fomishhig  abondsnee 
of  corn  I!  1  Enough  had  been  wasted  on  them  to  have 
fatted  a  herd,  while  he  could  not  conceive  why  they  re- 
mained so  poor  I  "  Turn  them  out,"  said  I,  "  till  ^•^ 
put  up  more  houses.*'  The  situation  had  been  selected 
for  convenience  of  watering.  ^ 

Mrtic ^It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  quarts  of  mitt 

are  annually  consumed  at  Rochester,  whieh>  atfour  ceoti 
per  quart,  would  amount  to  $80,000. 
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AocQBt  namber  of  tH.e  Coltitator  I  gaTe  fon  a  few  baa* 
Xf  notes  apon  ihe  subject  of  Phosphate  of  Line,  in  replr  to  the 
Inqiurles  of  <*  A  Pnetical  Farmtrt"  of  Staten  Island.  Although 
It  18  doubtless  true,  as  ihere  stated,  that  there  are  no  localities 
yet  known  in  the  state,  where  this  mineral  exists  in  sufficient 
qnantit^  for  agricoltural  purposes,  yet  I  indicated  its  existence 
-  —  Circumstances  which  doubtless  yield  an  unfailing  supply. 


Since  the  phosphates  are  linown  to  form  an  essential  part  of 
cnltiTated  grains,  and  this  supply  coming  from  no  other  tooree 
than  the  soil  and  what  Is  derfred  from  it,  it  follows  that  these 
•abstnnees  exist  there.  Now  there  is  no  otlier  source  for  its 
occQrrcnee  in  soils,  bat  from  the  decomposition  of  rook,  for  it 
xs  Ailly  acknowledged  that  all  soils  are  derived  from  this 
scarce.  Tlie  phosphates  must  exist  then,  in  the  rocks  original- 
If  y  either  visible  to  the  eye.  or  so  combined  as  to  be  inrisible.  I 
alladed  to  the  analyses  of  coral,  made  by  Mr.  Silliman,  Jr.i 
MOTing  the  existence  of  phospates  in  all  eases.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  nearly  all  our  limestones  contain  corals,  and  some 
of  them  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  broken'  and  com> 
DBtnated  skeletons  of  these  zoophytes;  consequently  the  phos- 
phates mast  be  as  widely  diffused  as  our  calcareous  rocks,  and 
CMallY  a  eonseqnence  is  the  limit  of  the  wheat  growing  rsgion. 

I  make  these  remarks  incidentally,  as  showing  the  wide  dif- 
ftiaioa  of  a  mineral  substance  essential  in  grain  crowing  soils. 
Now  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  tne  future  agrl- 
cnltare  of  the  tute,  that  a  full  analysis  be  made  of  all  the  cal* 
careoas  rociis  of  the  state^  both  limestones  and  shales.  And 
not  only  should  an  analysis  of  these  be  made  fh>m  single  spe- 
cimeBay  bot  of  sneoimens  f^om  numerous  and  distant  localities 
In  the  same  rock,  so  that  its  Talue  in  this  particular  may  be 
known  throughout  its  laoge.  This  h  equally  essential  with 
an  aaalyais  of  the  soils,  the  marls  and  muck,  and  every  agri- 
cultarist  should  endeavor  to  facilitate  an  object  so  much  to  be 
The  present  generation  may  not  require  this  know- 


ledge to  enable  them  to  raise  bread,  but  others  are  coming  up- 
on the  stane,  and  every  advance  made  by  us  enables  them  to  ad- 
vance still  another  step.  Therefore  as  a  foundation  for  agri- 
coltnre,  the  rocks,  and  especially  the  calcareous  rocks  which 
are  every  where  loaded  with  corals,  shells  and  other  organic 
tins,  should  receive  a  thorough  chemical  examination. 


1  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  incidentally  from  perceiv- 
ing the  ntteatioo  which  is  now  being  given  to  natural  fertili- 
sers of  all  descriptions.  Tlie  facts  here  stated  may  perhaps 
sicr  an  explanation  of  the  variable  effects,  as  stated,  of  lime. 
In  some  instanees  the  use  of  this  substance  is  said  to  produce 
no  beneficial  effects  upon  soils,  while  in  others  its  efiects  are 
aeknowMged  to  be  important  and  beneficial.  Might  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  aseertun  whether  lime  firom  the  same  rock  or 
same  locality,  is  uniform  in  its  effects!  And  also  in  other  ca- 
ses, where  no  benefit  is  derived,  may  it  not  be  desirable  to  in- 
quire if  the  limestone  originally  contained  corals  and  other  or- 
i^nic  remnias?  Perhaps  the  presence  or  alMence  of  these  may 
exert  nn  infinence  not  appreciated.  This  subject  Is  of  high  in- 
terest to  agrieultnral  chemists,  and  may  perhaps  have  remrived 
attention,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

That  some  limestones  are.  or  at  least  appear  to  be,  destitute 
of  organic  matter  is  true.  All  our  crrstalline  limestones  are 
appareatlv  destitute  of  organic  matter,  out  in  most  eases  of  this 
kind  they  have  been  obliterated  by  the  process  of  metamor- 
phism,  or  the  change  by  heat  f^om  an  ordinary  sedimentary  to 
a  crystalline  one.  Many  ol  these  limestones  contain  crystals 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  these  are  doubtless  derived  from  co- 
rsb  or  other  organic  matter  in  the  rocki  aud  segremted  and 
crystallised  by  the  same  process  whicn  resolved  the  whole 
mass  crystalline. 

The  Inqnirlevto  be  made,  therefore,  respecting  limestones 
ate,  whether  they  contain  oi^nic  matter— whether  crvstal- 
liae  or  not,  an4  if  so,  whether  containing  phosphate  or  lime 
disseminated.  The  effect  of  the  different  limes,  and  analyses 
of  the  original  rock,  would  be  a  subject  of  agricultural  interest 
sad  Importance.  / 

Tins  fruitful  subject  of  theory  and  investigation  has  led  me 
into  a  longer  digression  than  I  intended,  and  I  percdve  plainly 
that  with  a  few  more  facts  and  experiments,  an  interesting  pa- 
per coald  be  made.  This  however  is  not  my  design,  being  en- 
f&ged  in  other  pressing  avocations,  though  still  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  agrlenltural  subjects;  which  interest  induced  moi  in 
the  earlier  annnal  reports  to  give  some  space  to  the  subject.  I 
ihoald  have  done  more,  but  I  fancied  they  received  Uttle  atten- 
tion, and  therefore  in  the  Final  Report,  instead  of  gathering 
the  whole  matter  into  a  chapter,  left  it  for  the  agricultural  sur- 
vcvor. 

Mv  attention,  as  before  remarked,  was  called  to  the  subject 
by  tne  inquiries  of  a  **  Practical  Farmer^'  of  Staten  Island,  and 
I  perceive  the  same  gentleman  has  addressed  to  me  a  coromu- 
■leatioB,  In  the  November  namber  ol  the  Gu  tivator,  relating 
to  noek  or  peat. 

In  the  annnal  reports  of  the  Oeolosists  of  the  state,  name- 
n«o  loenlitleSf  and  almost  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  sut>- 
stanee  were  civen;  hot  in  a  few  instances  only  had  application 
been  made  or  its  properties  as  a  fertilizer.  One  example  of 
this  kind,  which  now  occurs  to  me  I  will  briefiy  notice.  Mr. 
Merry,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  whose  farm  embraced 
pan  of  a  large  marl  and  asvek  swamp,  drained  a  small  portion 
nsar  the  nmrgin,  and  seeded  it  with  Timothy,  sometime  in  June 
if  I  reeoUeet  aright.  He  cut  three  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre. 
Aboot  three  fourths  of  an  acre  of  the  same  ground  was  sowed 
with  onions,  and  the  produce  was  400  bushels. 

Bat  to  test  the  virtues  of  this  material  as  manure,  »  com- 
poat  of  mock  and  marl  was  made  with  some  stable  manure, 


and  thus  applied  to  a  h^avy  soil  which  produced  but  poor 
crops.  The  effect  was  a  large  crop  of  wheat  In  a  season 
when  much  of  the  countrv  around  produced  but  very  small 
crops.  The  same  field,  wnen  I  saw  it,  was  just  cleared  of  a 
crop  of  e&m  of  between  60  and  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
an  adjoining  field,  where  the  soil  was  in  its  natural  state, 
produced  only  16  bushels!  Such  were  the  effects ^a  compost 
of  marl  and  muck;  and  not  onlr  were  the  crops  ^Bs  improv- 
ed, but  from  a  stiff  clay  soil  it  had  become  friable  and 
pnlvarulent,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  cultivation. 

But  it  is  not  nocessary  to  .quote  examples  of  this  kind. 
Your  correspondent  of  Staten  Island,  has  shown  fall  well  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  use  of  mbck,  and  I  apprehend  if  used 
with  a  little  limci  even  more  benefit  might  result.*  At  least 
it  wo'ild  hasten  tne  decompositimi  of  vegetable  fibre,  neutral- 
ize any  aeids  that  might  exist,  and  decompose  sulphate  of  iron 
which  is  oAen  present  in  muck. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
localities  of  this  substance  in  the  state;  premising  that  from 
north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  there  appears  to  be  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  The  localities  cited  are  from  the  Annual 
Geological  Keports,  and  numerous  others  doubtless  exists 
which  from  circumstances  heyond  control;  could  not  be  exam- 
ined or  even  known  lo  the  Oeologhts. 

In  the  First  Oeologieal  District,  Mr.  Mather  remarks  that 
peat  is  so  abundant  that  it  would  be  superfiuons  to  mention 
localities,  and  that  it  occurs  on  nearly  every  square  milci  and. 
in  almost  every  marsh.  In  his  first  report,  Mr.  Blather  gives 
no  localities,  but  in  the  second  he  enumerates  a  laitse  number 
in  the  counties  of  Queens,  Kings,  Richmond,  Colombia  and 
Dutchess.  In  these  eonnties  about  60  loealities  are  enumera* 
ted,  which  is  doubtless  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  peat  estimated  to  be  contained  in 
these  marshes  at  that  time,  was  t,000,000  cords.  This  estimate 
was  for  peat  as  Ibel,  snd  there  would  probably  be  nearly  as 
much  more  which  would  be  equally  good  for  manure. 

The  principal  localities  enumerated  are  Klnderhook  pond 
containing  60  or  70  acres.  The  marshes  and  shallows  of  Kin- 
derhook.  A  marsh  of  6  acres  three  miles  north  of  Klnderhook, 
and  another  similar  one  in  the  north  part  of  Stoyvesant.  A 
marsh  of  80  seres  one  mile  southwest  of  Klnderhook.  Two  or 
three  localities  are  mentioned  in  New  Lebanon,  one  of  16  and 
another  of  80  acres.  iB  the  township  of  Canaan  alone,  Mr.  M. 
estimates  400,000  cords  of  peat.  There  is  a  small  marsh  near 
Upper  Red  Hook,  and  several  between  Fishkill  and  Hopewell, 
containing  altogether  about  40  acres,  and  estimated  to  contain 
40,000  cords  of  peat.  Another  marsh  extending  north  from 
Long  pond  is  estimated  to  contain  800,000  cords  of  peat.  Mar« 
shes  M  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  occor  in  the 
towns  of  Ghent,  Maiden,  Hillsdale  and  other  places.  In  the 
town  of  Amenia  there  is  an  extensive  bog  containing  about  160 
acres,  and  estimated  to  contain  160,000  cordsr  of  peat.  Others 
in  the  town  oi  Dover  contain  above  76,000  cords.  There  are 
also  several  peat  bogs  northeast  of  Dover;  near  Elbow  moun- 
tain, one  containiiia  40  and  another  60  acres.  Larae  quantities 
of  peat  occor  near  rine  Plains,  in  Copake  and  Taghkanic.  The 
marsh  in  the  valley  of  Stessing  pond  is  estimated  to  contain 
600,000  cords. 

A  marsh  three  miles  east  of  Pooghkeepsle  is  estimated  to 
contain  180,000  cords,  also  several  near  union  Comers,  one 
containing  60,000  ana  another  90,000  cords,  and  in  Staford  one 
about  60,000  cords. 

Numerous  other  localities  of  this  material  are  enumerated 
in  the  same  region  of  country,  but  It  doeusot  appear  neeessa* 
ry  to  swell  tlie  detail  in  this  commuoicanon.  The  immense 
amount  of  this  extremelv  valuable  substance  in  these  counties 
should  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  sttentlon  of  formers  to  the 
subject.  Here  is  presented  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
natural  manure,  and  a  prpduct  toOf  which  in  all  swamps  and 
waste  low  lands  is  constantly  accumulating.  In  a  lew  locsli- 
ties  only  has  any  attention  been  given  to  these  deposits  of  peat 
or  muck,  and  in  still  fewer  have  persevering  trials  been  made 
of  its  arolication  to  and  effects  upon  crops.  To  some  crops  It 
is  dottbtfess  more  applicable  than  to  others,  but  either  alone 
or  in  combinatinn  with  other  substances  it  is  unquestionablv 
of  great  importance  to  all  crops.  Carbonaceous  matter  Is  or 
the  first  importance  In  soils,  and  the  condition  of  this  matarial 
is  peculiarlir  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  mmsture  and  gases, 
and  mechanically  fitted  to  loosen  and  render  friable  the  closest 
soils. 

In  a  fhtore  number  we  shall  give  some  ftirther  notice  of  lo- 
calities of  this  substance,  with  some  remarks  upon  its  uses. 

Atbmy,  Fsftmary,  1846.  JAMBS  HALL. 


*  Perhaps  I  might  here  introduce  as  a  note  the  mode  of  ma- 
king manure  on  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  of  the  West  In- 
dies, as  detailed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Baihadoes.   Vegeta- 
ble matter  of  all  kinds,  leaves,  grass,  twigs  the  refuse  of  cane, 
and  in  fact  every  thing  of  vegetable  matter  with  stems  not 
larger  than  one's  little  finger.  Is  gathered  together;  a  pit  is 
made  of  snillcient  depth,  a  layer  of  the  vegetable  matter 
thrown  on,  then  a  layer  or  lime,  and  again  of  veoetabie  matter 
and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  filled.    The  place  is  then  enclosed, 
and  cattle  yarded  there  for  six  months,  when  the  whole  will 
be  foimd  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  fit  for  renuival.  This 
Is  one  of  the  best  manures.    What  a  lesson  to  those  Ihrmers 
who  bum  their  wheat  straw  in  view  of  limekilns,  and  suffer 
tons  of  leaves,  weeds  and  other  vegetable  matter  to  decay  up- 
on the  surface,  '*  wasting  its  sweetness  upon  the  desert  air," 
instead  of  yielding  it  to  the  crop  of  the  succeeding  year.  How 
many  thousand  tons  of  manure  could  be  made  In  this  way  an> 
anally  in  New- York,  and  as  a  consequence  how  many  thoo- 
sand  dollars  would  adwolly  be  added  to  her  wraltht 
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MK.  NORTON'S  LBTTEBS— No.  Vm. 


Lab.  ofAf .  Chemiftnr  Anoelalloo. 
^  Edinburf  h,  D«c.  31, 18M. 

L.  TuciKer,  Eaq.-~Iii  my  lut  letter,  I  allodad  lo  tome 
rmther  remarkable  impro?emento  of  peat  moo,  that  I  bad 
seen  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Flemini^  of  Baroeban,  near 
Paisley,  in  Renfrewshire.  These  improyements  are  as 
yet  but  of  small  extent,  embracini;  by  far  the  least  por- 
tion  of  a  moss  of  about  150  acres.  It  seemed  to  me  how- 
ever^ that  they  had  been  both  skillfkiUy  and  eeonomicalty 
conducted,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  accoimt  of 
Che  method  pursued. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation,  has 
been  reclaimed  by  a  tenant  named  Weddle,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  hard  worlcing,  shrewd,  practical  man.  making 
up  for  the  want  of  means,  by  industry  and  foresight.  His 
house  stamls  where  the  peat  was  once  SO  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hondred  yards  in  fiont, 
where  the  improvements  terminate,  it  yet  rises,  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  about  12  feet.  He  is  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  cutting  as  much  of  it  for  sale  as  he  chooses,  and 
all  spare  time  is  employed  in  this  business,  so  that  nearly 
an  acre  of  ground  was  dotted  with  large  stacks,  piled  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  improving  peatmoss  is  to  obtain 
a  good  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  peaL  In  this  case,  the 
clay  lying  immediately  underneath,  isof  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  yields  good  crops  when  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
aurCkce;  but  bringing  it  up  from  beneath  10  feet  and  up- 
wards of  solid  peat,  is  of  course  jiiot  to  be  thought  of. 
Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  reducing  the  thick- 
ness of  such  immense  masses;  a  proprietor  a  few  miles 
from  Barochan,  is  pursuing  a  method  which  has  found 
favor  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  He  has  erected  a  steam 
engine,  which  pumps  a  larg»  quantity  of  water  from  an 
ai^ining  river,  into  a  sloping  canal,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  opened  at  intervals,  and  masses  of  peat  thrown  into  it, 
are  swept  by  the  current  into  the  river,  and  finally  to  the 
sea.  This  method  is  painfully  slow,  and  the  capital  re- 
quired, forbids  its  employment  by  any  but  the  wealthy. 

Mr.  Weddle's  plan  is  &r  simpler  and  more  economi- 
cal. After  the  peat  is  dug  away  for  sale  to  within  from 
2 1  to  4  feet  of  the  underlying  clay,  he  makes  the  surface 
into  conical  piles,  each  containing  some  dry  peat  in  the 
center;  when  the  preparations  are  complete,  the  dry  por- 
tion |n  the  center  is  kindled  and  causes,  before  it  expires, 
a  slow  combusti^  of  the  surrounding  mass;  when  fairly 
started,  it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  on  from  time  to 
time,  the  wet  peat  dug  up  around  each  heap.  In  this  way 
several  feet  in  depth  ma^  be  bupied  away  in  a  season, 
with  comparatively  little  expense.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage.  Peat,  as  it  is  a  product  of  vegetable 
life,  contains  the  substances  necessary  to  sustain  that  life. 
In  the  state  of  peat,  however,  various  organic  acids  are 
present  in  injurious  excess,  and  it  is  otherwise  not  in  a 
condition  to  readily  give  up  its  valuable  constituents  as 
plants  require  them;  but  when  burned,  noxious  ingredi- 
ents are  driven  off,  and  the  ash  which  remains,  is  a  val- 
uable manure,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  largely  imported 
from  Holland  under  the  name  of  Dutch  ashes. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  peat  is  considered  sufllcient- 
ly  reduced,  the  whole  is  thoroughly  trenched,  and  a  foot 
of  the  subjacent  clay  brought  up  and  spread  upon  the 
surface.  This  clay,  in  itself  good,  is  further  improved 
by  mixing  with  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  burned  peat, 
and  the  two  together,  form  a  soil  scarcely  to  be  surpass- 
ed. Each  field  is  well  drained  at  the  same  time  that  the 
trenching  is  performed. 

It  is  obvious,  that  even  with  the  exercise  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  the  redeeming  of  this  land  must  be  ex- 
pensive. We  were  favored  with  a  statement  of  all  the 
various  expenses  incurred  in  subduing  an  area  of  one  and 
a  half  Scotch  acres;  the  Scotch  acre  is  about  one-fourth 
more  than  the  English  imperial  acre.  Draining,  trench- 
ing three  and  a  lialf  feet  and  bringing  up  12  inches  of 
day,  cost  for  the  whole,  £42,  or  ^00.  A  heavy  dress- 
ing of  manure  and  6  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre>  together  | 


with  the  operatioii  of  wheeling  on  by  barrows,  the  ^fomi 
being  still  soft,  cost  $270  more,  making  £97,  or  tboot 
$470,  before  a  crop. 

The  first  crop  was  potatoes,  and  the  tale  realized  £54, 
from  this  deduct  £9  for  seed  and  working,  and  £2  7i.  for 
rent,  there  remains  as  clear  profit  £42  15.  2.  Oat  crop, 
108  bushels,  brought  £15  10s.  deduct  for  seed  snd  labor, 
£3  and  £2  Os.  for  rent,  leaves  £8  5s.  3.  Oat  crop,  hr- 
ger  in  quantity  than  tfie  previous  year,  bat  the  price  lov- 
er, being  £8  8s.;  deduct  as  before  £5  5s.  for  seed,  labor, 
and  rent  and  £2  additional  for  grass  seed,  leaves  only  £l 
8s.  4.  Grass  being  the  present  year,  two  cuttinga,  woitb 
£12,  from  which  deduct  rent,  and  jE9  15s.  sre  left  He 
has  thus  from  four  crops,  made  £62  3s.,  from  which  mut 
still  be  deducted  interest,  and  there  remains  £49  15s.,  or 
$240,  being  $60  a  year,  or  more  than  12  per  cent  per  an* 
num,  or  the  original  capital. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  these  ititiitiei, 
because  I  think  they  show  in  a  striking  light,  thst  j8<- 
cioui  enterprise,  is  sure  to  be  profltaide.  andbecsme  they 
may  incite  some  of  our  fropriaton,  who  corapiaia  fbit 
they  cannot  afford  to  improve  their  land.  What  s  naall 
tenant  &rmer,  with  small  capital,  can  do,  may  at  leaa  be 
equaled  by  a  proprittor,  with  even  less  mesAs. 

I  have  said  that  the  peat  ash,  eontafaiing  the  ssbriioee 
of  dead  plants,  is  therefore  fitted  for  the  food  ofUrin; 
ones.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated,  as  by  chemio]  re> 
search,  many  praotical  points  are  here,  under  mj  tja 
daily,  by  an  analysis  of  the  ash  of  two  different  lajcn  of 
peat,  analyzed  lately  junder  the  direction  of  ProC  Jofas- 
ston,  the  results  of  which  I  am  permitisd  to  insert  in  cos* 
trast  with  an  analysis  of  Dnteh  ashes,  also  made  liere. 

Black  Peat 
White  Pest  Ashes  from 

Barochan.    Dutch  Mho. 


6.16 

2.78 

2.48 

11.19 

2L28 

16JS 

3.60 

1.21 

1&06 

trace. 

3J8 

o.« 

191 

4S.91 

37.21 

Onanic  matter  (chaired  tnrt;)   64.12  prct.     3.02  prct.  3^7?  P<^ 
SuT  and  ca«b.  of  potash  Jtaoda,  6.57  "* 

Alumina, 2.99 

Sulphate  of  lime,  (gypaum,)     •  10.419 
Carboiiate  of  lime,     ...    -    8.54 
Oxide  of  UoDi    ......    4.61 

Oxide  of  maogaoeae  A  magneata, 
Phosphate  of  lime,    ....    Ol90 

BUiceoua  matter, 10.88 

MJO  %M  99117 

With  a  few  observations  on  these  analyses,  I  wiU  doic 
It  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  ash  of  the  White  Peat,  wu 
very  imperfectly  burned,  more  than  half  of  iti  weight 
consisting  of  unbumed  organic  matter;  it  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  double  the  weight  of  its  other  conBtitneoti  >b 
order  to  compare  it  with  the  Black  Peat  (torn  the  same 
moss.  Compared  with  the  Black  Peat,  it  is  eipeeially 
rich  in  phosphates,  as  doubling^  the  per  centsge,  isakes 
them  1.80  per  cent  or  nearly  2  Um.  in  100.  The  White 
Peat  is  the  upper  layer  of  the  moss,  and  therefore  cob- 
sists  of  newer  plants.  A  striking  featnie  of  these  ubc^ 
is  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum  or  plaMv) 
which  they  contain,  amounting  in  the  two  first,  to  fnUy 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  weight.  The  sulphate  and  cartM- 
nate  of  potash,  too.  Is  worthy  of  special  notice  ss  a  Ttfjr 
important  IngredienL  On  the  whole,  we  have  is  me 
two  first  about  40,  and  in  the  third,  about  20  lbs.  la  100, 
of  substances  necessary  to  our  cultivated  crops,  *nd^^^ 
indispensable.  I  think  that  the  mere  presentstion  of  n^ 
faots»  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  ftvther  argament,  and 
I  am  ^uite  eonfldeni,  that  those  of  oor  fkrmeis  who  cos- 
sider  the  matter,  will  never  agahi  waste  so  vslosble « 
portion  of  their  possessions.    I  am,  yours  truly, 

JOHK  P.  No»T«. 


MR.  MITCHBLL'S  LSTTBBS— 90.  IH. 

/Liverpool,  2Qa  ZMeeaito',  1^ 
LUTBU  TtrcxsB,  Ss^— Bo  not  expect  too  mnci  oi 
these  letters.  All  I  hope  is  to  give  your  w^*",?*,  "t 
vantage  of  my  own  observation,  which,  though  Iubiwo, 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  make  discriminathig  sad  pnc^^ 
I  cannot  hope  to  possess  the  advantage  of  comaomcaiiflB 
with  high  authorities  which  some  eiyoy-still,  I  m*"" » 
keep  my  eyes  all  ttie  while  open,  and  shaU  not  l«t  Ptecaim 
or  "  spring  guns,»  or  fears  of  apprehension,  J«*'  "" 
from  occasional  rambles  through  the  grounds  o>  /«""•" 
men  farmen;  Day,  ihaU  even  prssnm^  wUh  yaairee  m- 
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icej  (when  I  visit  his  lordship's  estate,)  to  qaestion, 
•oMo  met,  £arl  Spencer's  chief  steward  or  onder  gardener. 
Xlie  grass  in  the  fields  is  still  green,  and  cattle,  fattened 
for  Christmas,  stHl  feeding  upon  the  herbage,  with  only 
mn,  occftsional  lock  of  hay.    The  frosts,  for  this  climate, 
Ita-ve  been  very  serere,  yet  there  has  been  no  snow.    The 
fiarmera   hereabouts  have  now  little  to  do.    Some  are 
earUog  manure  from  town,  or  heaping  it  in  their  yards, 
or  ■eraping  refuse  leaves  and  dirt  from  the  road  side. 
Otliera  mre  taking  the  dead  wood  from  hedges,  repairing 
their  fiuvi  buildings  and  implements,  or  possibly  break- 
ing in  young  horses.    Oreat  numbers  of  them  have  been 
attmcted  by  the  fat  cattle  shows  in  various  counties,  which 
•9  oflBal  preceded  the  Christmas  holidays.    That  of  the 
Smithfleld  Club  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  having^ 
been  rislted  by  ^ousands,  as  well  as  by  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  fcc.    Iliere  were  on  show  iOO  head  of  cattle, 
30O  of  abeep.    A  very  large  polled  Angus  ox  of  Prince 
AlbertTs^  was  particularly  remarked.    You  will  find  full 
aecKMiiits  In  the  Mark-Lane  Express. 

At  the  Christmas  market,  were  exhibited)  of  beasts 
ftyTISy  of  sheep  36,970,  being  an  increase  over  last  year's 
show  of  1,000  m  cattle,  and  over  10,000  m  sheep.  The 
comparative  prices  of  the  two  years  range  thuB,  per 
^■arter  of  eight  pounds: 

1843.  1844. 

Beef, U.6d,Xo4».ii.  It.  104.  to  4$.  M. 

Mutton, 91.  M  to  4«.  4J.  .  Sc  104.  to  4f.  44. 

Teal, ••-•    St.  44.  to  4«.  64.  St.  44.    to4t.  44. 

Fork, St.  to4t.  St.  to4t. 

Notwithstanding^  the  amazing  qutttity  of  meats  which 
are  ab  temptingly  displayed  in  all  the  oity  stalls  at  this 
holiday  time,  yet  there  are  many  poor  fellows  who  have 
to  reat  satlafled  with  the  sight  only.    Before  my  eyes  every 
(hy  a  dozen  cabmen,  who  stand  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
cat  their  two  meals  upon  the  stand,  consisting,  in  no  in- 
Kanee,  of  mora  than  four  slices  of  barley  teead  and  a 
cap  of  eofibe.    The  moot  efficient  workmen  can  be  hired 
for  Is.  said  M.  (38  cents)  a  day,  finding  themselves.    And 
the  cases  are  almost  numberless  cl  a  cabman  being 
obliged  to  support  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  upon 
wagee  of  seven  shillings  a  week,  out  o4  which  he  has  to 
pay  two  or  three  shillings  rent !    Do  some  of  your  readers 
want  to  emigrate,  where  they  may  find  so  cheap  labor? 
Hear  the  other  side  of'  the  story  first.    If  you  hire  land 
yoB  will  have  to  pay  from  jC3  to  X8  the  acre,  and  in  most 
instances  the  tsxes  beside,  which  are  enormous;  more- 
over, the  purchase  of  implements,  Ito.  (at  English  prices) 
would  require  an  investment  sufficient  to  buy  and  enclose 
a  hundred  acres  in  Illinois.    If  actual  purchase  is  oonsi-^ 
dered,  let  me  suggest  that  it  would  be  hard  to  buy  lancl] 
St  a  price  to  live  by,  from  thoM  who  are  content  to  hold 
it  while  paying  them  but  two  per  cent  under  high  im- 
provement.   It  requires  no  long  residence  here  to  dis- 
cover  that  money  is  a  cheaper  commodity  than  with  you, 
but  while  cheap,  confined  to  comparatively  a  few,  and 
those  few  the  landholders.  # 

The  St.  Johns'  market— 4he  largest  in  the  world— makes 
s  grand  show  as  Christmas  approaches.    Tlie  dressing  of 
(he  meats,  and  their  fatness,  in  themselves  a  show,  to  say 
nothiog  of  the  immense  displays  of  every  variety  of 
Ihdt  and  vegetable,  and  fiowers  and  evergreens,  stretch- 
ing down  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  tabling, 
sad  the  fimciful  festoons  and  holly  branches,  and  boughs 
of  the  mistletoe^  hung  over  every  stall,  and  the  thousands 
(hrongini^  the  stone  pave  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  at  night     The  rents  of  St.  Johns*  market,  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  6,978  pounds.    It  covers  an  area  of 
8,235  square  yards,  with  roof  supported  by  one  hundred 
sad  sixteen  cast  iron  pillars  twenty-five  feet  high.   There 
src  besides,  in  Liverpool,  three  other  markets  for  the  sale 
of  meatSy  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  each;  in 
addition  to  which  are  the  fish  market,  the  pedlar's  mar- 
ksl,  the  pig  maricet,  the  hay  market,  and  the  cattle  mar- 
ket.  Yeoders  of  butter  and  poultry  in  many  cases  bring 
fiieir  produce  directly  frt>m  the  country  to  the  doors  of 
dieir  customers,  in  a  bit  of  a  rough  cart,  drawn  by  as 
rosgh  a  donkey.    The  Irish  butter  comes  in  tubs,  with 
(he  several  balls  rolled  in  muslin;  some  of  it  is  very 
nice,  selling  from  KM.  to  144.  at  retail.    The  best  Eng- 
liih  fresh  made  butter  fetches  14J.  to  I8d.,  being  now 
nmnlly  high.    An  importer  told  me  a  day  or  two  since, 


that  a  lot  on  hand  would  turn  thirty  per  cent  over  the 
invoice  price  to  the  shipper.  This  was  from  the  Canadas, 
though  United  States  butter,  the  duty  on  that  imported 
direct  being  very  great  This  reminds  me  that  a  cor- 
rected scale  of  the  British  tariff  on  American  agricultural 
produce  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers.  I 
therefore  append  one,  which  I  have  submitted  to  inspec' 
tion  at  the  custom's  rooms,  antl  is  pronounced  correct. 
The  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  bread  stufA,  I  omit. 
Price  of  wheat  the  past  week,  has  averaged  45«.  a  quar- 
ter--*duty  20f . ;  that  being  the  duty  whenever  the  price 
is  under  5 It.  a  quarter.  Of  this  sliding  scale,  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  iu  advocates  and  opponents,  I 
will  speak  more  fully  in  a  future  communication. 

BriiUh  TarV. 
From  For'n  CowUria.    From  Britith  Fro^o. 

Apples}  raw,  bush. f  0  1 1  f  o  04 

Applet,  dried,  bu»h 46  46 

Bficon  and  hams,  cwt.***-  8  23  80 

Beef,  cwt. 9  04  46 

fimter,cwt. 4  78  lis 

Cheese,  cwt. S  41  87 

Cranberries,  gall.  •<••  ■*■•  3  9 

Fruit.  £100  value, 98  78  98  78 

Ray,  load, "  8  66  184 

Lard,  cwt. 46  II 

Pork,  cwt. 184  46 

Tallow,  cwt. 79  6 

Teasles,  1000,  • 6  6 

In  my  next  I  will  give  you  the  prices  of  all  marketable 
produce  as  retailed  in  the  market  bouses. 

Till  then,  yours,  &c. 

D.  Y.  Mitchell. 

FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

TiLXS  Foa  BRAiinifO.-— Gottam  and  Hallen  exhibited 
a  new  drain  tile  machine,  at  the  late  Smithfleld  show, 
said  to  be  cspable  of  making  10,000  tiles  per  day. 

A  NSW  KIND  OF  Roofing  is  coming  into  use  in  Eog-^ 
land.  It  is  called  the  Patent  Asphaltefelt.  lis  cost 
is  one  penny  per  square  foot.  The  felt  being  impervicxiS 
to  raiui  frost  and  snow,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
makes  a  warm  and  durable  covering,  and  from  its  light- 
ness, economy  and  portability,  is  particularly  well  suited 
for  cattle  and  sheep  sheds,  ant!  other  out  buildings. 

Death  of  Fellendero. — The  celebrated  M.  Fellen- 
berg,  founder  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Hofwyll,  in 
Switaerland,  died  on  the  2]  st  of  November  last. 

Allotments. — The  average  acreable  products  nndei 
the  allotment  system  in  England,  for  1842,  are  said  to 
have  been  as  follows:  Potatoes  413  bushels,  wheat  43| 
bushels,  barley  53^  bushels,  peas  45  bushels,  beans  56| 
bushels. 

99*  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into 
Canada  from  the  United  Slates,  from  the  11th  of  October, 
1843»  to  the  5th  of  July  last,  (to  which  day  the  retnins 
received  only  extend,)  was  by  sea  -634  quarters,  and  \ff 
inland  navigation  or  land  carriage  21,161  quarters. 

RAISING  EARLY  CUCUMBERS. 


H.  G.  DiCKEKSOK.  of  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.  one 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  garden  vegetables, 
adopts  the  following  mode  of  raising  early  cucumbers. 
He  makes  his  hot-bed  at  the  usual  time,  and  when  the 
soil  is  placed  upon  the  stack  of  manure,  pieces  of  turf 
are  placed  Just  below  the  surface,  on  which  the  seed  are 
planted.  If  the  grass  of  this  turf  is  alive,  it  is  to  be  put 
upside  downwards.  On  the  arrival  of  warm  weather, 
and  when  the  soil  in  the  open  air  becomes  flt  for  cultiva- 
tion, these  pieces  of  turf  are  removed  entire,  with  the 
young  plante  upon  them,  and  placed  in  highly  manured 
g^und  where  they  are  finally  to  grow.  In  this  way  the 
rooto  are  taken  up  without  the  least  mntitation,  conse- 
quently no  cheek  is  given  to  their  growth.  Afterwards, 
whenever  there  is  any  probability  of  a  night  frost,  each 
hill  is  covered  witii  a  bell  glass.  These  glasses  have  a 
small  opening  at  top,  which  preventa  the  sun  scorching 
the  planta  in  case  they  are  not  removed  in  time;  they  are 
obtained  at  the  glass-works  in  the  neighborhood,  for  four 
oente  a  piece;  Imt  where  they  cannot  be  had,  boxes  with 
panes  insoted,  will  answer  nearly  as  well. 

By  this  means,  cucumbers  flt  for  the  table,  were  raised 
the  past  season,  \ff  tifo  fint  of  sixth  month,  (June.) 
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Neto-Dock  State  Slgricnlttiral  Sonets. 

Cuith  SkM  and  Fair  for  1845,  tobehOdat  mca,  S$pt, 

16,  17  and  18. 

PREMIUM  UST  FOE  1845. 


ON  PABMS. 

For  th«  boat  cultiTated  fann,  of  not  \tm  than  50  acres,  exclusive 
of  woodland,  regard  bouig  had  to  the  qoantity  of  produce,  the  man- 
ner and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  actoal  profits  : 

Pint  Premium; SSO  |  Second  do $90 

Thirddo $20 

ITte  persons  making  application  for  these  premiums,  must  submit 
written  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  which  will  hereafter  be 

published.  

ON  ESSAYS. 

For  the  best  series  of  Essays  on  &e  importance  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  prosecuting  successAilly  the  ofdinary  pursuits 

of  Agriculture. $100 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Text  Book  for  Schools, 100 

For  the  best  Text  Book  on  Horticulture, 50 

For  the  best  essay  on  Subsoil  Plowing,  with  the  results  of  ac- 
tual experiments  in  tho  State  of  New- York,. 90 

For  the  test  essay  on  Draining,  with  details  of  the  results  of 
actual  experiments,  showing  the  expense  and  sunnsed  in- 
creased value  of  the  land, 10 

For  the  bestesuiy  on  Irrintion, 10 

For  the  best  essay  on  the  Culture  and  Manubcture  of  Silk,. . .      20 
For  the  best  essay  on  the  prevalent  Disease  in  Potalocs, 20 

CATTLE. 

CLASS  I.^-DORHAHS. 

Best  Bull,  over  Syean  old,  $15|  Swxmdbest, $10 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  Bus,  2  yean  old, $10  ( Second  best,. . .  .Colman*s  Tour. 

Third  best  Diploma. 
Best  yearling  bull, $10  f  Second  best,. . .  .Colman's  Tour. 

Third  beat,  Diploma. 

Best  bull  calf,...  CcAman's  Tour.  {Second  best, Diploma. 

Best  cow,  over  3  yean  oM,  $15  [Second  best, $10 

Third  best.  Diploma. 
Best  heifer,  3  yean  old_ . .  $10  [  Second  best, — Colman's  Tour. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 
Beat  yearling  heifer, $10  |  Second  best, — Colman's  Tour. 

Third  besL  Diploma. 
Best  heifer  calf,  .Colman's  Tour.  |  Second  best Diploma. 

CLASS  IL^HsHXiouM. 


Best  yoke, 


YEARUNG  8TEEB8. 

. . . .  r.. .  $8  I  Second  best, Cobnaa's  T(W 

Third  best,  vd.  Trans. 


FAT  CATTLE.       • 

Best  pair  fet  oxen, $15  |  Second  beat, fa 

Third  best,  Colman's  Tour. 

Best  ox,  cow,  orheiferj."*  ^10  i  Second  best, tS 

Third  best,  v<A.  Trans. 
A  fat  ox  taking  a  premium  as  one  of  a  pair,  cannot  compeie  m 
gly  fer  another  fveminm. 

HORSES. 


Best  bull,  over  3  yean  old,  $15 

Seoondbest, 10 

Best  bull,  between  1  and  3 

yean  old, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


Best  cow, $15 

Second  best. 10 

Best  heifer,  between  1  and  3 

3  yean  old, 10 

Second  bast, Diploma 


CLASS  in.— DsvoHs. 


Best  bull,  3  yean  old, $15 

Second  best, 10 

Best  bulL  between  1  and  3 

yeanold, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


Best  cow, $15 

Second  beat. 10 

Best  hsifer,  between  1  and  3 

yeanold, 10 

Second  beM, Diploma. 


CLASS  IV.— ATBSRimss. 


Best  bull,  over  3  yean  dd,.  $15 

Aeooadbeat, 10 

Best  buU.  between  1  and  3 

yeanold, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


$15 


Best  cow, 

Second  best.. 10 

Best  heifer,  between  1  and  3 

yeanold, 10 

Second  bast, Diploma. 


CLASS  v.— Caossis  of  Nativs  and  Improvsd. 


Beat  cow,  over  3  yean  old, .  $15 

Second  best, 10 

Third  best, vol.  Trans. 


Best  heifer,  2  yean  old,. . . .  $15 

Second  best, 10 

Third  beat, vol.  Trans. 


Best  cow,  over  3  yean  old, .  $15 

Second  beat, 10 

Third  beat, vol.  Trans. 


CLASS  VI.— Nativs  Cattu. 


Best  heifer,  3  yean  old,. . . .  $15 

Second  beat, 10 

Third  best, vol.  Trans. 


WORKING  OXEN. 


Best  10  yoke  of  oxen  from 

any  one  town, $20 

Second  best, 10 

Third  best, Colman's  Tour. 


Best  team  of  20  yoke  from 

any  one  countyi $25 

Second  best, 15 

Beat  yoke  at  oxen, 15 

Second  best, 10 

Third  best, vol.  Trans. 

In  awaraing  the  ^emiums  on  working  oxen,  the  single  teams  will 
be  subjected  to  a  trial  on  a  loaded  cart  or  wagon,  mraer  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee ;  and  particnlar  reference  will  be  had  to  the 
matching,  training  and  docuity  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  their  ge- 
neral appearance. 


THREE  YEAR  OLD  STEERS. 

Bast  yoke, $15  |  Second  best, . 

Third  best.  Diploma. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD  STBERa 

yoka, $10  i  Second  beic. . . 

Tliirdbaat,  voLTTana. 


^    *  ••■•    !*•••»    • 


$10 


.CoimaB's  Tour. 


Beat  staUioQ,  4  yeanold,...  $30 

Second  best, 10 

Third  best vol.  Trans. 

Fourth  beat, Dqiloaia. 

Best  stallion,  3  yean  oU,...  $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third  beA, .....Diploma. 

Beat  pair  matched  horses,  . .  $10 
Second  best, 2  vols.  Tirana. 


Third  beat, DipUn. 

Beat  gelding  hone, HO 

Secondbest, vol.  Tnu 


Seooodbest, U 

Third  best, Dijiofltt. 

Best  mare,  3yeai«oid,....  HO 

Secondbest, vol.  Tna 

Third  best, Di|ton. 


Hie  variety  of  horses  vriiich  pnasiissuo  sixe,  streagtk  sad  cadn. 
ranee  fer  fiekl  labor,  combiDed  with  thai  action  whkAquslifieitha 
for  the  carriage  or  saddle— in  short,  the  "horse  of  all  WQrk"-«  pro. 
babl^  the  most  profitable  class  which  our  feimen  can  now  engsgeia 
rearing ;  and  to  auch.  therefore,  will  Uie  prrfeieuee  of  the  ndof 
be  given.  Hones  taking  praminma  in  pain ,  cannot  oomiMie  as- 
gly  for  the  praminm  fer  galdingB. 

SHEEP. 
CLASS  L— Lo«n  WooLsn. 


Bast  bock, $10 

Socond  best, Colaoan's  Tour. 

llurdbest, Diploma. 


Beat  five  ewea, HO 

Second  best,. . .  .CohBan'i  Tcsr. 
Third  best, Diiikni, 


Best  pen  5  lamba,  $5. 

CLASS  H^— MxDSLB  WoouD. 

Best  bock, $101  Best  five  ewea, HI 

Second  beat, Colman's  Tour.    Seoond  bea^. ..  .Colnsn's  Toor. 

Third  beat, Diploma.!  Third  best, Dipioin. 

Best  pen  5  Isunbs,  $5. 

CLASS  in.— MiBiMoxa  avd  tsub  OmASBL 


buck, $10 

Second  beat,. . .  .Colman's  Toor. 
Thiidboa, Diploma 


Beat  five  ewes, 
Second  best,... 
Third  best,.... 


Beat  pen  5  lamba,  $5. 
CLASS  IV.— Saxons  aitd  tbxir  Obaios. 


W 

.Cobasn's  Tour. 
Siploaa- 


Beat  five  ewes, I» 

Second  best,. . .  .Cobnan's  Twr. 
Third  b€»t, Dqriooa. 


Best  bock, $10 

Second  beat,. . .  .Colman's  Tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  pen  five  Isunbs,  $5. 
Class  I,  is  dediped  to  include  the  Leicesten,  LincofaM,  CotsmUd^ 
and  all  the  varieties  of  aheep  which  famish  ihequlity  of  wool  nit 
able  for  combings— Claas  II,  includes  tiie  South-Down,  Norfbik,  Dor- 
set, Native,  Ac— and  Classes  III  and  IV,  all  those  geucrally  deao- 
minated  Merinoes  and  Saxons,  whether  of  pun  or  mixed  bloods- 


CLA88  v.— Fat  Si 

$J0  I  Second  best,.... Calmstt*iTo«. 

Third  besi,  vol.  Trans. 
Applicants  for  the  premiums  on  fet  oatde  and  sheea  mmt  (anoA 
statements  of  the  manner  of  feeding  Uie  nfm**«i  and  the  kind,  qnah 
tity  and  cost  of  die  food. 


SWINE. 


tM 


Best  sow, 

890ond  bcs^. . .  .Cohaan't  IVnr. 

Third  bea^ Dil*«» 

4  in  no.  Cd.  Tom 


Best  boar,  over  10  monfiia,.  $10 
Second  beat,. . .  .Colman's  Tour. 

Third  bast, Diploma. 

Best  lot  of  pigs  under  10  months,  sot  less  than 

Second  best.  Diploma. 
In  awarding  premiums  on  hogs,  reference  will  be  had  not  aatn 
to  size  or  present  condition,  but  to  that  praportian  between boaeafli 
meat  which  promisee  the  greatest  valaa  from  the  least  aiooiau  a 
feed.  


POULTRY. 


For  the  best  lot  of  Dorking 
fowls,  not  less  than  3,  one 
cock  and  two  hena, $3 

For  the  best  kn  of  Black  Po- 
landf  not  leas  than  3, 3 

For  the  best  lot  of  large  fowls 
notle8Sthan3) 3 


For  fhe  best  pair  of  dock^.  ■  • 
"         **       "      tnrkeja,. 

U  If  u 


s 

3 


For  the  best  ind  cmtcA  Ta- 
riety  of  fowls,  by  any  oae 
iz^vidual, » 


For  6  best  stalks  celery,. ...  $3 

3  best  heads  cauliflower,. . .  2 

3  best  heads  broccoli, 8 

12  best  V9]uxe  table  mmeps,.  1 

12  best  carrots, 1 

12  best  table  beeta, 1 

12  best  panneps, 1 

12  best  onions. 1 

3  best  heads  or  cabbage,. ...  1 


VEGETABLES. 


II 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
9 
J 

IS  best  tomatoes,...:......      1    Best  variety  •esdUBf"^  ^ 

Diicretionary  premioma  wOl  be  awarded  co  ehoica  g^oa  F^ 
dacts  not  cnumaratad  above. 


8  best  purple  efig  plants, ... . 
Best  half  peck  Lma  beans,. 
Best       '^     Wlndmrbesns, 
Best biroeh double  pnniey,.- 

3  best  squashes^ 

Largest  pnmplon, 

12  best  can  seed  com, 

Beat  half  peek  table  rw«i«»» 

Second  best      "      " 
Best  variety  ■esdbaf 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

ploiw, $15 1  Best  hrnae  power  raachiiie,.    10 

Seoood  bett, Silver  Medal  1  Best  cultivator,.  .Colman's  Tov. 

Tbiid  bestj Diplonia.  |  Second  best,. DipUma. 

'     -      .    .  ^  ->—    2^^  jj^  barrow,.. Cohnan's  T. 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  Sum  horse  cart,  .Col.  Tour. 

Best  ox  caxt,. . .  .Colman^s  Tour. 

Best  horse  rake, .  Colman's  Tour. 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  half  doz.  grass  scythes,  Dip. 

Best        "       cradle    '^^^Dip. 

Best        "       dUng  (brks, .  .Dip. 

Best  threshing  machine,....  $10 

Second  best, vol.Tlraiis. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  straw  cutter,.  .Silver  MedaL 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  oloyer  machine, $10 

SeccMid  best, Diploma. 

Besthoe, $B 

Best  flax  and  hemp  dresdng 

m^^li^^ $10 

Articles  not  presenting  any  new  and  valuable  improvements,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  fwemiums.  ImjrfementB  and  machmrs  must  be 
lasted  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

BUTTEK. 
For  ike  best  lot  made  fromfive  cows,  in  30 successive  day»-^q[iiali^ 
as  well  as  quantity  considered— £5  lbs.  of  the  butter  to  be  exhibi- 


flttbeoilplow, $10 

B«st  farm  wagon 10 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Beet  half  doK.  hand  rakes,  .  .Dip. 

Best  gmin  cradle, $3 

Second  best, Diploma. 

Beset  half  doz.  hay  forks,  Diploma. 
Beet   barrow, . . .  Colman's  Tour. 

Second  best, vol.  Trans. 

Tlurd  best, Diploma. 

Beat  f«»w«i»g  mill.  Silver  Medal. 

Second  bert, voL  Trans. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  improved  OK-yoke,.  (XA.  T. 
Second  best, Diploma. 

$2 

.......  10 

5 

catting 


Best  farm  harness,. 


dbine 


for 


best^ IS  I  Third  best, 10 

Compliaiice  with  the  following  rules  will  be  strictly  required  of 
those  who  compete  for  these  pemiums,  viz:  The  cows  to  be  fed  on 
psstore,  green  com-stalk  fodder,  or  pus  cut  for  the  purpose,  oidy. 
So  gram,  roots  or  slops  of  any  descnption,  to  be  fed  during  the  triu, 
aor  for  15  days  preoediog  the  triaL  The  cows  to  be  owned  by  the 
competiiors  previous  to  tne  1st  day  of  April,  1845.  The  milk  drawn 
bum  the  cows  on  s(»ne  one  day  during  the  trial,  to  be  accurately 
weighed  and  measured,  and  the  result  stated.  A  samide  of  at  least 
tt  lbs.  of  the  butter  so  made  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Fair  at  Utica, 
fiar  the  inspection  of  the  eramining  committee.  Hie  particular 
breed  of  the  cows  9>  be  stated,  if  known,  and  the  method  of  making 
sod  preserving  the  butter.  A  certificate  signed  by  die  owners  o? 
ihe  cows,  and  at  least  one  other  person  v^io  assisted  in  milking  and 
naidnf  the  butter,  detailing  the  above  particulttrs,  win  be  required. 
The  Executive  Committee  belieVe  that  few  if  any  premiums  of- 
lered  on  neat  cattle  will  result  in  greater  benefit  to  the  (hming  in- 
terest, than  those  on  the  products  of  the  dairy,  providing  fixed  rules, 
requiring  unifortnity  of  feed,  be  faithfully  enrorced.  The  increasea 
iaa  of  premiums  is  offered  with  the  hope  it  will  induce  extensive 
oompetitian  throughout  die  state.  L^  this  obgect  be  accompliBhed, 
•od  an  opinion  approximating  to  accuracy  may  be  formed  by  the 
pobUc  wnich  of  tne  several  breeds  of  cows  are  the  best  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  firom  those  that  prove  the  best,  Anther  improvemem 
Bay  be  made. 


Beat  85  lbs.  made  in  June,. .  $10 

Seeond  beat, Cotman's  Tour. 

Third  best, vol.  Trans. 

Best  SO  lis.  made  at  any  time,$lS 


Second  best, S&ver  MedaL 

Third  best, do. 

Fourth  best,..,....         do. 
Fifth  best, da 


The  claimants  for  premiums  must  state  in  writing  the  tune  when 
it  was  made ;  the  number  of  cows  k^  on  the  ftrm ;  the  mode  of 
_ ;  the  treatment  of  the  cream  and  milk  before  churning;  the 
o^choming,  winter  and  summer;  the  method  of  fireeingthe 
bmer  from  the  milk ;  the  quantitv  and  kind  of  salt  used;  whether 
ntoetre  or  any  other  substances  have  been  employed. 

The  butter  offered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  butter  tubs, 
JUS  or  firkins. 


B««, 

Scooodbesl,. 
lUid     do.  , 


CHEESE.— Not  lsss  than  100 

One  year  old  or  over. 

$15 1  Fourth  best, Silver  Medal. 

....Silver  MedaL    Fifth     do. 
do.  I 

Lesa  than  one  year  old. 


da 


Bert, $15 

8eeoad  and  Third,  Silver  Medab. 


Fourth  best, Silver  Medal. 

Fifth  best). .......         do. 


Those  who  present  cheese  for  the  premiums  dTered,  must  state  in 
vritiar  the  time  ^R^en  it  vrss  made  ;  the  number  or  cows  kept ; 
irtwther  the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two  or  more  ihilkings ; 
yiMha  aaj  addition  is  made  of  cream ;  the  quantity  and  hand  of 
iih  used ;  the  quantity  of  rennet  used,  and  the  mode  of  prraaring  it; 
^  node  of  preasure  and  the  treatment  of  cheese  afterwards. 


Beit  95  lbs.,. 
SwoDdbeat,. 


MAPLE 
....  $15 
10 


SUGAR. 

Third  best,. ..«. Caiman's  Tour. 
Fourth  best, Diploma. 


CORNSTALK  SUGAR. 

For  the  beat  experiment  in  the  manuflKtnre  of  sugar  from  oora- 
■do,  from  one  acre  of  northern  com  cultivated  for  me  purpose,  so 
« to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar,  $S5. 

The  nroeess  or  manufacture  and  elairi^^ng  must  be  particularly 
•eted  m  raferenee  to  the  maple  and  canistatk  sugar. 


Best 


JiurdbeM,. 
feoith  best,. 


mannihotn'd,  $15 

10 

, .  Colman*s  Toar. 

vol.  Trans. 

....  $10 


SILK. 


Second  bert,. . .  .Oobnan'is  Tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  half  bu.eooooas,  1845,.  $10 

Second  beatt, Colman*s  Tour. 

Third  best, .Dqilama. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 


Best  woollen  blankets,  $fr-Sec- 
ond,  4— Third  3. 

Best  ten  yards  flannel,  $5— Sec- 
ond, 4— Third,  & 

Best  10  yards  woolen  dolh,  $5— 
Second,  4— Third,  3. 

Best  woolen  carpet,  $5— Second, 
4-Third,3. 

Best  tow  doth,  15  yatds,  $1— 
Second,  diploma. 

Best  10  yards  linen,  $5— Second, 
4-Thiid,3. 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper,  $5— 
Second,  4— Third,  a    * 

Best  hearth  rug,  $5— Second,  4— 
Third,  3— Fourth,  9— Fifth,  1 
--Sixth,  Diploma, 
est  10  yards  kersey,  $3— Sec- 
ond best,  9— Third,  L 


Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards,  $3— 

Second,  9— Third,  1. 
Best  double  carpet  coyerlet,  $4^ 

Second,  3>-Third,  9— Fourth,  1 
Best  pair  woolen  knit  stoddngs, 

$9— Second,  1— Third,  Dipio- 


Best  wove  woolen  stockings,  $9 

— ^Second,  1— Third,  Diploma. 
Best  cotton  wove  stoddngs,  $9 

—Second.  1— Third,  DipToma. 
Best  lb.  of  linen  sewing  tliread, 

$9-Second,  1— Third,  Dip^ 

Beat  linen  woven  stockings,  $9 

,  —Second,  1— Third,  Diploma. 

Best  linen  knit  stockings,  $9— 

Second,  1— Third,  Di|doma. 
Best  knit  cotton  stockings,  $9-* 

Second,  1— Third,  Diploma. 


FRUITS. 
For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  apples,  $5 

For  the  second  greatest, $3 1  For  the  third  greatest,. .  vd. 

For  the  best  twdve  sorts,  not  less  than  three  of  each,  $a 

Best  new  seedling  apple,  $3. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  pears.  $3. 

For  the  second  greatest, Yd. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  winter  pears, 

For  the  best  twdve  (Quinces, 

For  the  best  twdve  peaches...... 

For  the  best  twenty-four  plums, 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  native  graves, 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  foreign  grapes,. . . . 


Tr. 


u 


II 


H 
l« 

U 
14 
U 


FLOWERS. 

For  the  gieatett  vsoriety  and  quantity,  Gdd  Medal. 

For  the  second  greatest, ....  |0 1  For  the  third  greatest,. .  .vd.  Tr. 

For  the  best  Fiord  ornament,  SitverMedd. 

Forthe  second  best, $3 1  For  the  best seedUng  Dahlia,  $3 

For  the  third  best,. .  .vd.  Trans.  |  For  the  second  besL 9 

For  the  best  twenty-five  varieties  of  Dahlias,  $6. 
For  the  second  best, $3 1  For  the  third  best,. .  .voL  Tirans 

FLOWING  BfATCH. 

First  premium,. $16  I  Third  premium, $10 

Second  do ISJFourthdo Cdman'%  Tour- 

rtfth,vd. 
For  boys  under  18  years  of  age. 

First  prenuom, $101  Second, $s 

.Third,  vd.  Transactions. 
Each  competitor  will  be  required  to  plow  one-fourth  of  an  acrt 
of  sward  land  in  75  minutes,  the  ftirrows  not  less  than  10  inches 
wide  and  0  deep— pkywman  to  drive  his  team. 

FIELD  CROPS.— At  Wums  BIsbtimo. 

Best  crop  of  wheat  not  less  than  two  acres,  $15. 

Second  best, $10  |  Third  best, 9  vols.  Tram 

Best  two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  $15. 

Second  best, $10  |  Third  best, 9  vds.  Tram. 

Best  cra|>  of  IndUm  com.  not  less  than  two  acres,  $15. 

Second  best, $10 1  Third  best, 9  vols.  Tnsm 

Bm  crop  of  iMurley,  not  less  than  two  acres,  $10. 

Second  best. $5  |  Third  best, voL  Trans. 

Best  crop  of  rye  not  less  than  two  acres,  $10. 

Second  best, $5 1  Third.best vd.  Trans. 

Best  crop  at  oats,  not  less  than  two  acres,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best, vd.  Trans. 

Best  crop  of  potatoes  for  table,  not  less  than  one  acre,  $10. 

Second  best. $6 1  Third  best, vd.  Tram. 

Best  crop  of  potatoes,  quantity  considered,  not  less  than  1  acre,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best, voL  Tram. 

Best  crop  of  sugar  beets,  not  leas  than  half  an  acre,  $10. 

Second  bcA, $5  i  Third  1]est, vd.  Tram 

Best  crop  of  Mangd  Wurzel,  not  less  than  half  an  acre.  $10. 

Second  beat, $5 1  Third  best, vd.  Tram. 

Best  crop  of  Ruta  Baga,  not  leas  than  one  acre,  $ia 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best, vd.  Tram 

Best  crop  of  carrots,  not  less  than  one  acre,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  I  Thud  best, vd.  Tram. 

Best  oiop  of  peas,  not  less  than  one  acre,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best, vd.  Tram. 

Best  acre  of  com  for  fodder,  $5. 

Best  half  acte  of  hq[)s, $51  Best  half  acre  of  tobacco,....  $6 

Beat    *'       "       flax, 5 1  Best  acre  of  cabbage, & 

Best  acre  of  broom  com,  $5. 
Best  acre  of  dover  seed,  $10. 

Second  best,....  Cdman's  Tbnr.  |  Third  best, vd.  Tram. 

*  Best  acre  of  grass  seed,  $10. 

Second  best, Cdman's  Tour.  |  TJiird  be«, ♦  ■  ■ . .  .Diploma. 

Those  vefao  present  claims  to  prenuums  for  farm  crops,  must  state 
in  writing  ^e  fdlowing  particulars:— The  condtion  of  this  soil  at  the 
commencement  of  cdttvation  for  the  crop;  the  previom  crop  and 
edtivation,  and  quantity  of  manure  used  upon  it ;  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  manure  the  present  season;  the  ^uanti^  and  sort  of  seed  used ; 
the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  cleaning  and  harvesting  the  crop ; 
the  amount  of  the  crop  determined  by  actnd  weight  or  measure- 
mem  ;  and  the  expense  of  edtivation.  The  land  shall  be  measured 
by  some  surveyor,  yrho  shal]  swear  to  the  correcmess  of  his  sur- 
vey, and  that  it  was  made  with  a  chain  and  compasB  and  the  dainv 
ant  of  the  premium,  with  two  other  persom  who  aansted  in 
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■unngi  ihall  certi/y  under  ooth  as  to  the  qnantiCy  produced  from  the 

piece  of  land  mentiooed  in  the  certificate  oT  the  anrveyer   md  a 

■ample  of  grain  shall  be  preaented  at  the  annoal  nBeetinc  with  the 

oath  of  the  applicant  that  that  the  aame  iea  Mr  ean^  or  the  ^ivhoie 

crop.  ■■"    ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wrought  Iron  Gate  with  east  iron  pillan, $10 

Be«t  iron  wheel  barrow, .Bilver  Medal. 

Ornamental  cast  iron  vaae  on  pedeetal, 8 

Best  iampte  drain  tile, » . .  .Stlrer  MedaL 

Be«t  quarter  of  an  acre  ozier  willew, 8 

DISCRETIONARY  PREAHUMS 
Will  be  awarded  for  such  unplementa,  products,  Ac,  not  enmne- 
rated,  as  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  or  encooragement 

REGULATIONS. 

The  premiums  for  Esaaya  and  Agricullural  Implements,  will  be 
open  to  citizens  of  other  states ;  all  others  will  be  oonfined  lo  resi. 
dents  of  this  state,  who  are  members  of  this  society,  or  who  may  be* 
come  so  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  on  entering  their  articles. 

The  trial  of  plows  wiU  take  place  at  Utioa,  on  Tuesday,  the  15ih 
day  of  September.  «^ 

No  premiums  will  be  paid  on  any  animals  or  articles  taken  away 
before  the  dose  of  the  Fair. 

Premiums  not  claimed  within  four  moniha  after  they  are  awaided 
will  be  considered  as  donations  to  the  Society. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  e^bit  Castle,  Horses,  Sheep  or  Swine, 
should  give  notice  to  Thxodoib  S.  Faxoh,  Utica,  or  Ltrma  Trca- 
BB,  Recording  Secretary,  Albany,  previova  to  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  the  necessary  arrangemeuM  may  be  made  for  their  accom- 
modation—and all  ammals  must  be  on  the  groond  by  0  o'clock,  A. 
M.  of  the  ITIh  September. 

All  those  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premitmis  on  agricultural 
implements,  butter  and  cheese,  sugar,  cocoons,  silk,  Ac.  should  have 
their  specimens  en  the  grouid  on  the  laih,  that  they  may  be  depo> 
sited  in  their  appropnaie  places,  and  the  rooaw  sottably  arranged  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  Fair. 

Applicants  for  premioms  are  roqoested  to  p^  particular  attention 
to  the  notes  attached  to  the  premiuma  oo  Fat  Cattle  and  Fat  Sheep, 
Butter  and  Cheeeae,  Field  Crops,  Biaple  Sugar,  Ac 

The  Biatemenis  required  from  those  who  conqiele  for  field  crops, 
must  be  sent  to  Ltrriixm  TtrCKBi.  Recording  Secretary,  Albany, 
previous  to  the  1st  oC  January,  16M,  and  the  premiums  will  be 
awarded  at  the  animal  meeting  « the  society,  on  die  third  Wednes- 
day of  January. 

Competitors  for  the  premiumi  on  Essaya,%mst  fbrward  their  ma. 
nuscripis  to  the  Rec.  Secretary,  Albany,  previooi  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. 1846,  free  of  postage. 

No  premium  will  be  awarded,  unless,  in  die  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Ctaas  in  which  it  is  odered,  the  ammal  or  article  is  inKirthy  of 
such  premium. 

Prize  animals  and  fanplements  at  the  previoos  eJdiibitions,  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes :  but  they  must  receive  a  higher 
prize,  or  in  a  diflferent  dass,  to  entide  them  to  a  premium.  Should 
the  same  premium  heretofore  given  them  be  awarded,  they  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  to  that  effecL  instead  of  the  prize. 

Animals  and  other  articles  offered  for  competition,  must  be  label- 
led with  the  names  and  residence  of  die  owners  at  rull  length. 

No  viewing  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  conEunittee  on 
Discretionary  Premiums,  diall  award  any  discretionary  premium, 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the  Eziecntive  Board,  ezpressoa 
through  the  PresidenL 

CONDENSED  CORRESPON  DENCB. 


YiROiiriA.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  our  correspondent 
Za.  Drummond,  Eaq.y  dated  Amhertt,  Jan.  22^—«  We 
have  had  but  three  mows  this  winter  |  one  abont  three 
inches  deep,  and  lying  about  three  days;  and  the  other 
two  abont  one  inch>  and  lying  a  few  hours.  Our  plows 
have  been  in  motion  nearly  all  winter.  Our  wheat  looks 
well,  and  grass  is  beginning  to  spring.  Good  land,  lying 
well,  four  to  fire  dollars.  Richest  kfaid  of  mountain  land 
one  dollar.  The  finest  sheep  walks  in  the  world.  What 
a  fortime  a  yankee  could  make  here.    Come  and  see." 

Items.— Mr.  Geo.  L.  Beckwith,  of  West  Henrietta, 
Monroe  county,  informs  vm  that  the  Wheat  crop  in  that 
neighborhood  last  year,  was  better  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty than  it  had  t>een  fbr  seyeral  previous  years.  The  pol*- 
tO€  rot  made  its  appearance  last  season,  and  effhcted  the 
erop  to  some  extend  but  did  not  do  much  damage. 

Svfeit  md  i<mr  ofipfe.— Mr.  B.  mys  he  has  two  t^ees 
which  produce  this  kind  of  fruit.  The  sour  fruit  resem- 
bles the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  lie. 

Otology— Mr,  B.  says — '<  Some  writers  speak  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  benefit  the  State  works  now  publishing 
are  to  the  farmer,  but  lean  hardly imderstandthis^  if  they 
are  not  placed  where  the  fturmer  can  obtain  them,  and  at 
prices  which  he  can  aflbrd  to  pay.  Would  not  the  State 
show  its  liberality,  by  placing  a  few  copies  in  regularly 
organized  public  libraries  in  the  diflbrent  counties,  or  at 
least,  deposit  a  few  copies  in  some  central  places  in  each 


county,  giving  due  notice  thereof,  that  &raien  nay  slIcMt 
see  what  they  are  V* 

Tmmmimo  Geafx  Tnrxs.— Mr.  Sidney  WeUer  oT 
Brinkley  ville,  North  Carolina,  has  a  Tiacyanl  of  five  or 
six  acres,  and  makes  eight  to  fen  barrels  of  wine  yeatlj. 
He  thinks  it  best,  for  his  location  not  to  trim  grape-vioa 
after  the  first  two  or  three  years.  He  pmeticei  on  this 
mode,  and  states  that  his  Tines  produce  abundantly.  He 
keeps  swine  in  his  rlneyard  to  eat  the  &Uea  fruit,  nd 
keep  the  grocmd  clear  of  weeds  and  giass.  He  says— « I 
keep  all  clear  ludenieath,  from  the  first  start  of  the  visa, 
so  as  to  leare  a  free  passage  for  the  wind,  as  well  ai  for 
persons,  and  for  the  team  used  in  scarifying  the  groasd." 

Subsoil  Plowdco — ^We  gire  the  (bUowing  fhm  i 
letter  of  H.  W.  8.  C,  Oatlands,  H.  J.—"  As  I  think  o. 
periments  which  do  not  sneeeed  are  as  deserving  of  r. 
cord  as  those  which  do — in  order  that  the  public  nay  lee 
both  sides  of  a  qnestion,  I  wish  to  inform  yon  thai  I  pro* 
cured  a  subsoil  plow  last  spring,  and  used  it  for  three  dif- 
ferent crops,  via:  corn,  potatoes  and  barley.  The  coio 
was  planted  on  a  light  sandy  loam,  the  potatoes  on  a  rid 
loam  inclining  to  be  clayey,  and  the  barley  on  a  rich 
mellow  loam.  One  half  of  each  field  wu  subaoiled  to 
the  depth  of  eight  hiches,  the  other  half  having  oolyn 
ordinary  plowing.  There  was  no  perceptible  dlffeicsea 
in  the  appearance  of  either  of  the  crops  dnriag  the  Ma- 
son of  growth,  and  as  the  difference  at  harvestiDg',  if  aaj, 
was  not  enough  for  lis  to  discover  It  by  careAil  obiem- 
tion  and  comparison  of  portions  of  the  field,  I  did  sot 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  an  accurate  meanre  of  the 
whole  of  each  division." 

Pomegranate  Msajoic. — ^A  correspondent  st  Bjnem 
who  signs  "  B,"  informs  na  that  he  obtained  fion  India- 
na last  year,  some  seeds  of  a  melon  with  thto  nane.  He 
gives  the  following  description  of  IL  He  hopea  lo  have 
seed  to  spare  another  year.  *'  The  seed  is  nearly  the 
shape  of  a  muskmelon,  but  smaller.  The  vines  are  wu* 
ly  like  the  muskmelon.  The  fruit  is  round  and  ahouitfat 
sise  of  a  large  orange,  and  is,  when  growingj  dark  and 
light  green;  when  ripe,  yellow,  with  irregalar  greeaiih 
spots  and  streaks  presenting  a  beautiful  iiuit.  The  UHe 
nearly  like  a  mudimelon.  I  think  them  a  very  good 
fruit,  but  not  particularly  delicious,  though  some  of  mj 
family  and  friends  who  tasted  them  liked  them  ray 
much." 

MsLows. — ^Mr.  L.  Durand,  remarks  in  refereBce  to 
the  inquiry  of  *'  W."  of  Troy,  given  in  a  former  nnmbcr, 
that  the  variety  of  the  muskmelon  called  the  « citron,'' 
or  as  Mr.  D.  thinks  it  should  more  properly  be  called,  Ike 
(( pine-apple  melon,"  is  one  of  the  richest  of  IhiiiSi  and 
is  thought  by  some  to  resemble  the  pine-apple  in  taite. 
He  says  they  grow  from  the  size  of  a  quart  lo  a  two- 
quart  measure.  Mr.  D.  kindly  promises  to  send  us  a  pa* 
per  of  seeds  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Rapid  Growth  of  Pigs. — ^Extract  of  a  letter  iron  8. 
Root,  Esq.,  Middlefield,  Mass.— «<  Worcester  Taylor  of 
this  town,  slaughtered  a  pig  Just  10  months  old,  wfaieh 
weighed  when  dressed,  410  lbs. ;  several  others  have 
been  killed,  which  weighed  over  360  lbs.,  from  9  to  10 
months  old." 

CuNToir  Go.  Ao.  flocivrr — At  the  winter  meetinir  o' 
this  Society,  as  we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  WillxtKedZ) 
there  were  applications  for  premiums  on  wheat  for  eropi 
varying  from  forty  to  forty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre^ 
one  of  com,  over  100  bushels— one  of  potatoes,  496 
bushels— which,  mys  Mr.  K.,  <' will  be  considered  not 
bad  for  this  cold  region." 

Cortland  Couhty  Agrxci7i.titral  8ocibtt.— Ert«* 
of  a  letter  from  P.  Barber,  Homer:— *»  Our  Agricollunl 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  last  week  for  the  electkw 
of  oflicen,  fte.  Ruftis  Boies  of  Gortlandville,  Preaident; 
George  Chamberlain,  Homer,  Rec.  Sec.}  Paris  Bubtr, 
Cor.  Sec. ;  Amos  Rice,  Treasurer." 

Oneida  Cotwty  AouciTLTirRAL  Societt.— At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  6tb  alt.,.the  fol- 
lowing genttemen  were  elected  oAeers  for  the  aoauaf 
year:  Elon  Comstoek,  Rome,  President.  Heniy Bhodei, 
Trenton;  John  Townsend,  Westmordand;  George  ^• 
Brigham,  Augusto;  Alanson  S.  Filer,  Florsnee;  Lewis 
Benedict  Vernon ;  Beidamin  F.  Jewett,  New-Bartfoitii 
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Honee  H.  Eastman^  Marshall;  Lewis  Eames,  Lee;  Ho- 
ratio N.  Cary,  Marcy;  and  Philo  Griswold,  Yemon,  V. 
Pr«st*s.  N.  8.  Wright,  Vernon  Centre,  Cor.,  and  B.  N. 
HaDtiogtoni  Rone,  Rec.  Sec'ys.  Wm.  Bristol,  Utica, 
Treiutarer.  JohnS.  Peckham,  Utica;  Hiram  6.  Everett, 
Kirkland;  Ira  Lillybridge,  Annsville;  A.  S.  Newberry, 
Sangerfleld;  and  Bphraim  Storrs,  Trenton,  Managers. 

CONNiX^TICUT  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO  SEED. 

TRB  Ime  bmul  and  narrow  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed,  selected 
ftnm  growth  of  1844,  for  aale  at  the  Seed  Store  of  the  Hartford 
Coanty  Aniciiltiiral  Society,  by  E  W.  BULL)  Seedaman. 

Fkb,  l-3t. 


LOUISVILLE  KY.  SEED  AND    AGRICULTURAL 

STORE. 

GEORQE,  LAPPING  it  Co.,  keep  conatantlj  on  hand 
KaotQclcy  Bine  Graaa.  extra  clean  Ibr  Lawos. 
Kentucky  do.     do.  tn  sblpsb 
HempaeiBd, 
Timothy, 
Clorer, 
Ovchaid  Gnss,  • 

Red  Top.  

AB  ordeis  promptly  attended  lOb        MUNN  ft  FBTTIBONE, 

206  Pearl  SL,  N.  Y.,  Agents. 


SPLUfDID  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR  SALE.    . 

INO  W  oflbr  for  aale  my  ftrm,  conalatiQg  of  170  acres  of  the  richest 
of  the  Mohawk  FJata,  all  onder  improrement  and  in  a  highly  {no- 
dectlve  atate,  toccther  with  the  substantial  and  saperbly  fintehed  brick 
amnaion  erected  by  the  late  Gen.  John  G.  Weaver,  at  an  expense  of 
about  910,000.  It  Is  one  and  three^iuaiter  milea  from  the  city  of  Uti- 
ca, on  the  nwth  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  over  «  McAdam  road.  It  has 
abeantifbl  orchard,  garden,  Cum-honae.  baraa,  atablea,  sheds,  ftc., 
•ad  la  Ibieiy  watered,  and  now  stocked  with  choice  Dorham  and  grade 
caiUe,  Bakewell  ana  Sonthdown  Sheep,  and  all  necessary  fana  im- 
I :  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  a  great  banaln  tothe  purcha- 

D.  SKINNER. 
Atnacary  1, 184B-a*  


HUSSEVS  REAPING  MACHINE. 

THE  Inbecriber  has  now  brvNuht  hia  Reaping  Machine  lo  th^ 
hictiesi  state  of  improvement  The  catting  of  four  harvests  has 
proved  the  last  improvementa  to  be  permanent  and  durable.  The 
ibar  horse  machine  is  warranted  to  cut  from  16  to  20  acres'  per  day 
—price.  tlTDi  The  light  two  horse  mactibie  ia  warranted  to  cut  lh)m 
1*2  10  15  acres  per  day— price  #100.  Medium  rise,  price,  #140. 
Fannera  wlio  Inlend  getting  machines  to  cut  their  next  harvest,  will 
pieaae  send  their  orders  soon.  References  are  given  in  the  Dec  num- 
ber df  the  Cultivator,  1844.  Also  for  sale,  my  com  and  cob  crusher, 
an  improved  article :  price  26  doUars.  OBEO  HUSSB  Y. 
Baltimare,  Ncv.  lfe--4f 

FOR  SALE. 

THE  splendid  two  years  old  BuU  "  Marios,"  belonging  to  Thomas 
Ottver  Esq.,  of  Riversdale.  Sing  Sing.  Marina  was  imported  in 
1813  from  the  &r  famed  stock  or  Earl  Spencer,  of  Wlseton,  Northamp- 
looshlre,  and  was  subsequentiy  exhibited  at  the  State  fair,  held  at 
IVkeepsie,  in  1844,  at  which  place  he  took  the  first  premium  of  the 
jreaiihigs  in  the  short-horned  claaa.  as  also  that  of  the  year  olds 
against  all  rlaHaes  then  exiiiliited.  Subsequently  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  last  autumn,  he  was  agab  awarded  the  first  prize 
far  the  yearlings  of  his  class.  He  is  a  Roan  Boll  of  the  most  com- 
pete symmeby,  and  although  only  two  years  old  on  the  5th  of  last 
Dec,  weighs  about  20  cwt. 
Pedigree— Mariua,  a  Roan  BuU— calved  December  6tb,  1842,  cot 


C*  t'  g.  g.g-  gr.  dam  by  Duke.    Signed,  Oeoige  Eari  Spencer. 
Leaua,  poet  paid,  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber. 
Smg-ahig,  nTy.  Jan,  28, 1846.-if.  JOHN  LUMSDEN. 


ISABELLA  GRAPES,  of  proper  age  for  forming  yinerards,  propa- 
gated ftx>m  and  containing  sill  the  good  qualities  which  the  most 
improved  cultivation  for  over  ten  vears  has  conferred  on  the  Vine- 
yarde  at  Croton  Point,  are  now  ofisred  to  the  public.  Thoee  who  may 
porchase  wiU  receive  such  instructions  as  will  enable  them  to  cum. 
fate  the  Grape  with  entijre  success,  (provided  their  location  is  not  too 
fiur  Nofftii.)  AD  communications,  poet  paid  addressed  to  R.  T.  UN- 
DERBILL, M.  D.,  400  Broadway,  New  York,  will  receive  attention. 
Be  ieelaqaiie  confident  that  he  has  so  Jar  melloiBted  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Grape  Vines  in  his  Vineyards  and  Nurseries,  by 
improved  eoltivBtlon,  prankig,  tcc.^  that  they  wOl  generally  ripen  weu 
md  proctaiee  good  frait  when  planted  bi  moetof  the  Northern)  and  all 
iiie  Weatern,  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
Jamurjf  20.— 2t 

AMERICAN  Farmers  Encyclopedia,  price  $4— Skinner^a  Cattle 
■  Doctor,  price  50  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  wwks,  for  sale  at 
tl«  ofice  of  **  The  Cnliivatar.*' 


BOMMER'S  METHOD  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

THE  cheapness  and  expedition,  by  which  manure. may  be  manutae- 
ttved  with  the  Bommer  process,  and  the  various  substances  to 
which  it  may  be  successfully  and  advantageously  appUed,  render  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  every  farmer  that  wtU  adopt  it.  To  fiicilitate  its 
general  introduction,  it  is  proposed  to  sell  the  method  uniformly  at  five 
doUars.  Any  individual  uiaU  he  promptly  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  method  without  charge  of  postage,  who  shall  remit  the  cash  by 
mail  to  the  general  agent.  It  is  intended  lo  employ  a  competent  cra- 
velllnc  agent,  as  soou  as  practicable,  in  each  cbimty.  My  gener&l  agen- 
cy incluaes  the  Statea  of  New*Yori^  New  Jersey,  Virgin^  Delaware, 
Connecficut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  Vermont. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Wanted  immediately,  100  active,  intelligent  and  enl«rp«i»ing  men  lo 
engage  as  tra,velliitf  agents  in  the  above  mentioned  States.  Unques* 
tionable  testimonials  will  be  required :  and  resQonaible  securities  will 
be  expected,  as  guarantees,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  appointment  Persons  of  Miitabie  qualifioalious,  will  find  this 
both  a  usefhl  and  lucrative  employment  Applications,  if  by  mail, 
shoukl  be  post  paid  and  directed  to  me,  at  WeslviUe,  New  Haven  Co. 
Connecticut.  ELI  HARNETT,  General  Agent 

We8tviUe,Mareh  1,1846. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  farm  in  West  Oroton,  known  as  eo  ecres  in  the  North 
East  comer  of  Lot  No.  68  Locke,  consisting  of  a  farm  house 
nearly  new,  barn,  and  about  -U)  acres  of  improvement  surroun- 
ded by  a  good  fence,  and  now  occupied  by  Robert  Armstrong. 
Pricei  ^1,600.  One  thousand  dollars  can  remain  on  mortgage 
for  ten  years,  at  legal  interest,  half  yearly. 

Also— The  f^rm  known  as  the  State  100  acres  in  the  South 
East  corner  of  Lot  No.  3,  Cicero,  about  a  mile  fVom  the  town 
of  Brewerton,  on  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake,  consisting  of  an 
improvement  of  40  acres  fenced,  with  log  buildings,  and  sixty 
acres  of  woodlands. 

Also— The  farm  known  as  the  State  100  acres  in  the  South 
East  corner  of  Lot  No.  M  Hannibal,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  Fulton,  on  ths  Oswego  river,  a  good  woodland,  with  a 
small  clearing. 

Also— The  woodftot  known  as  the  State  lOOacres  in  the  South 
East  comer  of  lot  No.  6  Manlius,  a  few  miles  from  Syracuse, 
and  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

Also, 
Wood  lot  known  as  the  S.  100  ac.  in  the  S.  E.  c.  of  lot  No.  7  Solon 
do         do          do       do         do  do        19    do 

do          do  Survey    00  acres   do  do.       35    do 

do         do   do         SO   do      do  do        99    do 

do  do  do  M  do  N,  W.  do  S6  do 
do  do  do  fiO  do  N.  B.  do  S9  do 
do  do  do  00  do  S.  B.  do  56  do 
do         do    Subl     83    do  of  lot  76   do 

do          do    do  7     SO    do  do       76    do 

do  do  Survey  50  do  N.  W.  do  98  do 
do          do  State     100    do       S.  B.  do        65  Virgil 

do          do  Survey    60   do       N.  £.        do         68    do 
do          do  Survey    60    do       N.  W.        do        69    do 
Apply  to  .   JAS,  L.  BRINCKERHOFF, 

March  1, 184fr-6t No.  82  Leight-street,  New- York. 


PINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  AT  AUCTION. 

THE  pn^rty  known  as  the  Stimson  Farm,  situated  at  Galway  m 
the  county  of  Saratocaand  Slate  of  New- York,  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, at  the  Court  House  m  Ballston  Spa.  on  Weonesday  the  second 
day  of  i^iril  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  It  contains  in  the  whole  about 
326  acres  and  is  so  divided  as  to  make  three  farms,  each  having  on 
it  the  necessary  farmtaK  boildioga  The  roads  from  Schenecta^  to 
the  Fish  House,  and  from  Saratoga  and  BaHston  to  Johnstown,  ran 
tiirough  the  property  atrigfat  angles,  dividing  it  into  four  parts.  The 
two  pieces  lying  norih  of  die  road,  said  to  contain  about  190  acres,  will 
be  sold  together.  On  this  part  are,  a  large  tiotel,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  boarders,  with  the  moat  extensive  and  convenient 
boiklinga  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for 
families  in  die  summer  season.  This  part  of  the  property  will  be  r 
most  desirable  investment  for  any  person  desirins  to  connect  titie  buai- 
ness  of  farming  with  tiiat  of  keeping  a  hotel  of  this  description. 

The  southreastem  portion,  said  to  contain  about  90  acres,  base  &im 
house  and  the  necessary  out  buildir^gs,  with  a  wagon  maker's  and 
a  blacksmith's  shop.  The  south-western  portion,  said  to  contain 
about  60  acres,  has  on  it  a  store  and  dwelling-house  attached,  farm 
house  and  banis,  and  is  a  most  desirable  propexQr  for  any  person 
wishing  a  small  iarm.  Each  farm  has  on  it  the  proper  proportfon 
of  woodland,  and  the  whole  is  of  the  best  quallQr  for  farming,  there  be- 
ing no  waste  land,  and  tai  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  situar 
tion  is  high,  commanding  a  moat  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  in 
all  directions. 

The  sale  wlU  be  posittve  and  without  reaerrsu  to  the  highest  bkkfer, 
and  perfect  tides  wlli  be  given.  The  tsmtf  will  be  6  per  cent  casfh,  to 
be  paid  to  the  auctfoneer  at  tho  time  of  sale;  60  per  cent  may  remain 
on  bondandmortngeforfiive  veais,  or  aksner  tenn,st6 per  ceat in- 
terest, payable  half  yearly  In  the  city  of  New-York,  on  tiie  fint  of  May 
and  November,  and  the  balance  to  be  pafcl  In  cash  on  the  delivery  of 
tiie  deed.  For  further  particularB,  apply  to  JOHN  W.  THOMPSON, 
E8q.,Ballaton  Spa,  or  to  J.  OAKLEY,  No.  77  Nassau-street,  New- York. 

Dated  New-Toric,  Dec.  9, 18M— 3L 


FARM  IN  ILLINOIS. 

FOR  BALB<— A  good  farm,  with  valuable  improvements.    The  snb* 
scrfber  being  about  changing  his  business,  wiQ  sell  agreat  baiigaln. 
Also  hss  In  immediate  vicinity,  2,000  acres  choice  tauid,  which  he  wiH 
seO  at  a  discount  firom  rovemmem  price.    Address  ISAAC  HINt  :K- 
LEY,  P.  M^Audubon,  Nontfomery  Co.,  Uinois. 
Deo.  1, 1M4   tf. 
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Fig.  93— CatterpiUar^sNeatonlimbofthe  Apple, 76 

Fig.  94— Fastenings  for  Casde  in  Stalls, 76 

Fig.  95— View  of  a  Country  Residence  as  freqnendy  seen,  ....  89 

Fig.  98— View  of  the  same  Residence  improved, 82 

Fig  97— Example  in  Grouping  Trees, 83 

Fig.  38— Beaverwick,  the  seat  of  Wm.  P.  Van  Rensselaer, ....  80 

Fig.  20— Residence  of  Joel  Rathbone,  near  Albany, 81 

Fig.  90— Villa  of  Theodore  Lyman,  near  Boston, 8S 

Fig.  31— Gardener's  House  at  Blithewood^.  ,.*. 83 

Fig.  39— Hereford  Priae  Bull  Calf  Pomana, 88 

rr  ADVERTISEMENTS  Inserted  in  the  Caltivator,  at  f  1,00 
per  100  words  for  each  intertion. 


AGRICULTTJRAL  AND  BUSINSSS  AGENCY. 

KNOWING  (he  convenlenee  that  such  an  Agency  win  be  to  hisciHs- 
tant  frienda,  the  sobaerlber  oflbrs  hia  services  for  tbe  purchase 
of  Match  and  Slnj^  Honea,  C^e,  Sheep,  dan. 

Wagons,  Csits,  and  Carriages. 

Pk>ws,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  RoUenL  CoRi48he11ers,  Com  and  Cob 
Grtnden,  Threshing  Machlnea,  GralntLei|)eni,  Horse  Power,  and  all 
other  aolcultnral  Implemenla. 

Seeds  and  Merchandise  of  eveiy  kind. 

jMamcres.— Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Gnmnd  FlaAer,  Ground 
Bones.  Oyster  Shell  and  Slooe  Lime. 

Agricultural  and  other  hooka. 

From  his  kmg  experience  as  a  fimner  and  atoek  breeder,  and  fcne- 
ral  acquaintance  wnh  baataieas,  the  anbacriber  trusts  that  he  shdl  be 
able  to  give  satla&etkm.  The  eommlarion  charged  for  his  serricea 
in  purchartig  or  aeUing.  will  be  moderate.  Caah  or  [nodnce  must  in- 
variably  be  In  hand,  bence  oitlen  can  be  executed. 

Feb.  18, 18«6-a        A.  B.  ALLEN, 906 Broadway, NewToit. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

CATECHISM  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  by 
James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.  F.  R.  8.  S.,  L.  dt  E.  with  an 
Introduction  by  John  Pitkin  Norton  of  Farmingtoui  Ct.,  ftvm 
the  8th  English  edition  with  notea  and  additions  by  the  author, 
pfepared  expressly  for  this  edition. 

N.  B.— The  abore  work,  first  pnbliahed  a  year  ago,  hat  alrea- 
dy gone  through  eight  large  editions,  and  is  now  used  in  SjOOO 
•dwols  in  Ireland,  and  nearly  all  the  schools  in  Scotland.  The 
pcasent  edition,  improved  from  the  eighth,  and  adapted  to  this 
country,  Is  now  ready— price  I8|  cenu.  A  liberal  discount  al- 
lowed to  the  trade.    All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

.,      ^  BRA8TUS  fl!  PEASE, 

AUNmy,  March  1, 1846.  Publlaher,  n  State-street. 


ALBANY  SEED  STORE 

THE  proprietor hinow  rocdvinc from  MsseednimenLafanaad 
complete  assortment  of  Amerfean  Garden  Seeds,  sB  of  wfakh  we 
selected  whb  care,  beuj^gnnra  from  the  bert  tariettesorvegBtsUBsa 
be  found  in  the  countnr :  also  European  seeds,  pbtts  and  frnm 
seeds  from  the  best  ealsiwahments  in  Europe  sna  America. 

Fruit  trees  ofall  the  choicest  kinds  ftsniilied  to  order  at  dw  Inrei 
market  pricea,  and  warranted  true  as  repnsealed.  Agrlcdhinl  asd 
horticultural  imfdemenls  of  American  and  Eonqiesn  mana&ctnR. 
Also,  Eool-SUcera,  CoroShellera,  Scraw-Cimen,  kc.  Those  eho 
wish  to  purchase  or  examine  are  lespectMly  hnrted  to  csfl. 

W.  THORBURN.SeediaDaaftnaii& 
Mareh  1, 1846— 3 1.  comerof  Broadwaj  aadHaklenLaoe. 


HEDGES. 

THE  snbscriben  offer  for  sale  30,000  Osage  Orange,  (Hachst,^ 
one  year  old.  strong  thrifty  plants,  admirably  adapicd  for  Mf- 
ing.    Price,  ten  ooUars  per  thousand.    Address  postpaid, 

D.  LANBRE'm  ft  FULTOS, 
Phfladelphia,  Mareh  1— It  Nnrserymeaand ITya 

SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

SIXTEEN  ounces  of  the  beat  Lombardy  silk  worm  601  on  dothi, 
received  laldy  fttnn  Italy,  in  good  oitler.    Anaofements  vffl  te 
made  for  sale  of  trie  whole  or  pa4,  by  applyinc  urtj  srhv  letter  poa- 


paid,  to 
New-Tofk,  March  1, 184ft. 


38  Beaver  street. 


O' 


SEED  STORB  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE-HOOSB. 
,VR  Sprii^  supplf  of  seeds  la  now  ready*  snd  we  shsHbe  iuppy  to 
receive  orden  for  Field  or  Garden  Seeds,  of  ewtrj  dcsEripika, 
Black  Sea,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  fiaiiey,  Peai,Ctov«r 
Seed,  Timothy  Seod,  Seed  Cora,  Shaker  and  other  Garden  8ecdii,te 
Also,  a  fhll  sMsoitment  of  forming  tools  adected  8RDm  the  be«  maae 
foetnren  in  the  country.  Hoesi  Scythes,  Foiks^^chettbT  the  <!»• 
m.  E*  coHsmiCK. 

Rome,  Oneida  county,  March  1, 1648.      ____^.______^__ 


SPRING  WHEAT. 

rpHE  subscriber  haa  for  sale,  an  excellent  saBq)le  of  Bslan  Sprt« 
J,  WhesL  The  original  aeetl  waaobtained  by  tafan  many  jan  «fD. 
It  haa  therefore  become  perfectly  accUmaled,  and  aeat  ears  faavtaf 
been  taken  to  always  save  the  beat  and  heaviest  lor  sowioi,  it  ba 
much  improvedi  both  in  weight  and  prodncttveness.  The  nice  to  |2 
per  bushel.  A  sample  may  oe  aeen  at  the  Culllralor  olBce: 
Guiideriand,  Fbb.  1846  WaUAM  MEKSIFIELD. 


ROME  PLOW  FACTORY. 

THE  DiAMOHnPu>w  which  received  the  first  premhun  at  tbe 
State  Fair  at  Ponghkeepaie,  aa  well  aa  at  eveiy  CowMy  FUr  wboc 
it  has  been  shown,  is  manufscuired  by  the  subsciiberB  la  the  to; 
best  style,  and  for  sale  akwboleaale  or  retail.  Alao,  some  ei^  orio 
pBtterDSofappn>vedpiana,a8  weUaa  Scrapers,  Coltivalan^  CnSn, 
BloU's  Agricultural  nimacea,  &c.  Orden  itom  abroad  prompdy  B- 
ed,  aad  a  liberal  discount  to  dealers. 
Mareh  L  1845.  BRADfEED  ft  COM8T0CL 

Rome,  Oneida  oonn^. 


WARREN'S  IMPROVf^D  PORTABLE  HOBSP  POW- 
ER AND  THRESHING  MAOBINSB. 

THE  principle  of  these  celebrated  BAchines  is  admitted  to  be  eer' 
rect  and  suoerior  to  an^*  oihere ;  unihitik  nnportant  'mpton* 
meiits  now  compleiod  iti  their  coilftruction,  entitles  thdtt  to  die  foB- 
est  confidence  <»  agrictdturists,  w1)ile  dieir  price  brings  ibem  wi^ 
the  means  of  all  farmers,  as  increadtig  demands  prove. 

Prices  of  one  horse  powered  threwer  togtther,  t86~twb  boor 
power  and  threaher  together,  ^TlM-fotff  Bone  power  and  tbredNr 
together,  #110.    Leather  bands,  #4  and  #5. 

Orders  for  any  number  wiU  pe  prom^y  met  ihit  season  on  ^ 
usual  terms-iiaymem  on  delivery  in  this  cjiy  in  cssb  or  i^ifvored 
paper.  B.  BaRTLETT  A  Co. 

Successors  to  Ji.  Bostwick  k  Co. 
Mareh  1— It. 146  Front-street,  New-Ycrt. 


FARM  AND  VILLA  AT  AUCTION. 

INTENDING  to  change  my  residence,  I  wilL  on  Tuesday  the  Uih 
day  of  March,  (unleaa  previously  diapoa^  of  at  private  8ile,)Ki*( 
public  auctfc>n  on  the  premisea,  my  presientmanaioo,  slinated  one  wk 
flrom  the  citv  of  Trey,  conalstiiQg  oia  new 'and  snbstsntiai  brick  cot- 
tage, oontaimng  eleven  rooma,  finished  in  adisalc  style,  bat  in  the  v^ 
ry  best  manner ;  stable  and  carriage-houae,  Ice-hoose,  Ac.,  wib  19 
acres  of  land;  anorchanJI  juM  beginning  to  bear,  and  a  lardeofonlib- 
ed  vrlth  choice  shrubbery  in  ftiH  besrtng^  Tbe  surroODdlnf  laodK^e 
Is  highly  pictnmque  and  beautiful. 

Also,  a  farm  adjoining,  conlshilng  87  acres  exceOent  hod,  vdi  «ir 
tered,  and  suitable  for  any  agricultural  puxpoee,  but  cspeciaay  te  the 
milk  business.  There  sre  on  it  3  dwelUi^a,  2  of  them  butt  la  IdRM 
bams,  with  stables  snd  sheds  far  stock.  , . 

Also,  the  stock  sod  fanning  utenaOa,  and  mosCflf  theftanftmoftbt 
houss.  ,     .  ,_ 

Thoee  vriahhic  to  parehase,  are  respectfully  Invited  to  ctB  snavKV 
tbe  premises,  vrhen  the  tetms  of  payment  and  other  tMittotthnorfbe 
sale  will  be  made  known.  A.  D.  SPOOK. 

Bransvrick  Place,  Maroh  h  1846— It* 


FOR  BALE. 

THE  subscriber  offrn  for  sale  his  fine  Buriism  bull  Osceoh.  Be 
Isnowtwoyesn  and  a  half  old,  and  has  taken  the  tat  prenionitf 
two  successive  State  Fsin ;  fbrpe<VgnBe  snd  Itarther  deser^ptioo,  sec 
Cultivator,  Sept.  1849. 
Alro,  his  thorough  bred  ftaOloii  Touiw  Koriiel.     _  _^«„ 
Watervtiet,  Dee.  16,  1844-tf.  CLAltlBON  F.  CROSBY. 


Printed  at  the  Steam  Pram  of  C.  Van  BeaifauyseB  A  Os. 


^XyrVM'XT^/?    '^    *M/* 


^A/^'-l^/ 


u  TO  nmoTB  THS  son.  axd  thb  unni." 
ALBANY,  APRIL,  1845. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 

I.DTHSB  TnCKSS,  EDITOR  AND  PBOPRIHTOK. 
ONE  DOLLAR  A  TBAH. 
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MONTHLY  NOT[CES. 

Com inrsicATioHS  rBB«l»*it,  line*  our  Inl,  from  J.  P. 
Norton,  D.  K.  Minor,  Chiu.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Wllliuni, 
1^.  W.,  C.  B«millon,  W.  Jeonlioa,  T.  H.  HfaO,  Zi. 
Dniniinoml,  J.  H.  B.,  B.  W  ,  B.  P.  Johmon,  H.  BoT<r, 
V.  Wadiworlh,  E.  V.  HonfonI,  E.  Oonutoek,  L.  Dii- 
rinil,  John  Crary,  J-  A.  Rhoilei,  Vina«x,  D.  O.  Mitch- 
til,  A.  L.  Bing-ham,  H.  Oanlntr,  H.  Font,  A  Farmer'! 
Son,  8.  W.  JeweK,  D.  K,  Young. 

Tmm  Mcsan.  Wilet  *  pDTHAK,  pnblishm,  Naw- 
Torb,  we  have  reeeiveil  No.  1  of  "  Tbe  Chtm'Mrf 
ntTcgelBbIc  anil  Animal  Phyiialnsy,"  tranalaled  from 
theDuWb  of  Dr.O.  T.  MOlder— "Ouano,iHoriBin, 
I«rtin  inJ  uwi,  with  ilircctioni  fbr  mint  ■<:'  ■"'I  "A 
Lcetore  on  the  Philoiophy  nf  Vegetation,  bj  W.  A.  SlZ- 

lET,  Eaq." »on  toma  unlinawD  t>ienil,  "  Tranuclions 

of  Clinton  Co.  Af.  Society  for  18M"— Catalofiue  of  Wi 
lim  RefeTTe  Ciiilege  for  1849— From  Hon.  H.  L.Eli 
vciTH,  hi*  Annual  Rpportrram  the  Palenl  Office— Fn 
(tie  Aolhorf,  an  Adilreti  before  the  Adilijon  Co.  (Vl.) 
A5.  Society,  by  S.  IL  Jenisow,  Eiq..  anit  an  Ail.lreis 
Mait  Iba  Lilchflelil   Co.  (CI.)  Af.  Society,  by  T.  8. 
GriLD,  Eliq. — From  the  pabliahen,  Meun.  Afflbton  & 
C»,  Hew -York,  Slewatl'i  "Stable  Economy,"  re  printeil 
frottUwIait  ^leiiih  eililion,  with  note*  uhI  BiUitioi 

^^Oar  reipeetfat  (cknowleilgmenli  are  due  to  Goi 
mot  Beid,  of  the  UlanJ  of  Bermuda,  for  a  copy  of  h 
worlc  rnlitled  ■'  An  attempt  to  derelop  the  Law  c 
EtiMai,  by  meana  of  Facia  arranjed  according'  to  Place 
ind Time;  and  hence  to  point  out  a  coune  forlhe  Vaki 
utiWisDS,  with  a  »iew(o  P«actical  use  w  Navi 
bi-TioH."  Tbe  volume  embracei  572  pafres,  and  i>  exe 
f3i(J  in  beautiful  style.  The  deiign  of  the  work  leem' 
iiibentber  to  embody  facli  anil  excite  inquiry,  than  to 
.'([(Oil  theories.  A  large  amount  of  inlerMiin^  and  ml 
Diiii-  nutter  seemi  to  be  here  collected  relalire  to  thi 
ciiwBormeteoroloKy.  and  the  work  is  eminently  wor 
liiilhc  attention  of  those  whose  taste  anil  opportunltlei 
niy  Itul  10  an  investigition  of  the  law*  of  aimospheric 
plKiomens. 


[hunWu.  Webb,  E«i. 
of  Wilmington,  (Del.)  on  the  propeiouUure  of  corn,  and 
the  proceu  of  making  augar  from  iu  stalk,  reached  lu  loo 
late  for  Ihii  number.  It  will  appear  in  our  next.  We 
ahall  be  ^lad  to  receive  the  satDple  of  sugar  ipokca  of, 
by  Express. 

ClHCULATIOK  OF  THE  COLTIVATOa. — We  have  the 
pleaaure  of  annonaeing  to  our  agents  and  fi-lenli,  that 
through  their  kind  and  efflcienl  exertions,  the  eiiCBlatina 
of  "The  Cultivator"  now  amounts  to  over  Thuiteeh 
THDCBAtiD  copies,  being  an  BTsrage  sceeeslon  of  one 
thousand  copies  a  weak  since  the  comm«icement  of  the 
present  volume.  This  is  a  mucb  larger  circulslion  Ibaa 
«ra  have  hail  far  Ihe  last  two  yeara  at  this  ir-tson  of  the  . 
year.  For  these  tokens  ot  the  public  approbation  of  our 
labors,  wears  by  no  means  ungrateful;  and  while  ten- 
dering our  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  efflcieolly  aidinl  , 
us  in  out  eHbris  to  "  improve  the  soil  and  the  mind/' 
both  by  their  contrlbofloni  to  our  page*  and  their  exer- 
tions to  extend  the  elrtmhttion  of  our  paper,  we  beg  to 
are  them  that  we  ah*T)  spare  no  exertiona  In  oar  pow- 
to  make  The  Cnlfivator  mor*  and  more  wonby  of 
their  regard. 

CoBKESPOHDENCa  OF  THE  OBLTtTATOE The    SXleD- 

ive  oorraspondence  of  our  publinlion,  we  presunae  is 

egardeil  with    interest   by    our   numerous   patrons.     It 

earcely  requires  an  argument  to  show  (bat  every  indi- 

'idual  is  more  or  less  concerned  with  the  doings  of  olh- 

ira,  especially  wilb  those  of  his  fellow  men,  who  are 

ngaged   in  the  same  occupalioo  wirh  himself.     Atiile 

from  the  innate  desire  for  the  acquirement  of  informa- 

in,  and  the  pleasure  which  every  one  feels  in  attaining 

we  con  easily  perceive  that  all  knowledge  mny  iti 

me  way  become  aubaervient  to  onr  tultreit.     All  fact* 

truths  sboulil  be  collected  and  preserveil- thus  consti- 

luting  a  treasure  from  which  we  may  draw  at  our  Hee.lj 

and  fr03i  which  we  may  derive  Dghl  to  tltamine  nany 

path  which  it  may  be  nur  Itirtitne  to  (read.    In  Ihii 

«w,  should  be  regardsi'  the  iriformatlon  brought  nut  by 

e  correspondence  of  men  of  enlig-htened  miixls  ami  ob- 

rving  habits,  in  various  parts  ot  tbe  world.     Onr  stock 

of  knowledge,  our  store  of  fadsofthe  most,  valuable  kind,  ' 


led. 


e  lellen  from  Ihree 
men  in  Europe,  viz; 
HELL  iaEnglaiHl,and 


highly  intelligent  American  genU( 

Mr.  Norton  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Mrrt 

Mr.  HoBsroan  in  Ger(nany.    In  a< 

lumn*  show  a  broad  correspondence  in  oar  own  country 
imbracing  communications,  as  will  be  seen,  from  no 

len  than  twelve  Stales,  from  Maine  to  Missouri.  Among 

these  will  be  found  the  lelten  of  our  traveling  corres- 
dent,  Solon  Robimbon,  which  we  cannot  doubt  will 
ead  with  Interest  and  advantage.  Mr.  R."*  narrative* 
descriptions  are  graphic  ami  tpirlted:  and  we  hare 
toubtihat  the  nalure  and  advantages  of  the  vBrion* 
ions  of  (he  coun(ry  through  which  he  passes,  aa  wall 

as  the  cnndillon  of  agricullnre,  &e.,  so  fir  a*  can  be 
'd,  are  generallr  faithfully  delineated.  It  is  poesi- 
at  there  may  be  occasionally  an  unnecessary  degree 

ofpangenfj  in  hii  remarlcs,  but  we  feel  confident  that 

'    re  is,  in  no  ease,  the  leaV  design  to  give  any  unfair 

oring-,  or  to  make  itatemenli  not  in  aceoniance  with 

public  good. 

Ik.  DoWKiNO'9  VoEk).— We  invite  the  altenllon  of 

all  lovers  of  rural  Improvement  to  tiie  advertiiement  of 


IOCS 
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Menrt.  Wilet  k,  Putnam,  booksellers.  New- York,  pub- 
lished in  this  number.  Every  man  of  Uste  should  pos- 
sess copies  of  these  books.  Should  any  of  onr  readers  at 
a  distance,  desire  our  agency  in  procuring  any  one  or 
more  of  them>  it.  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  attend  to  their 
orders. 

Great  sale  or  Impxoted  CATTLS.-^It  will  be  seen  by 
an  advertisement  in  (his  paper,  that  the  extennive  and 
well  known  herd  of  Improved  Short  Horn  Cattle,  the  pro- 
perly of  £.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Mount  Hope,  near  this 
city,  are  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  June  next.  This  sale  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  procure  pure 
bred  animals  of  this  breed,  as  the  public  may  rely  upon 
the  assurance  that  the  animals  will  all  be  offered,  and 
struck  off*  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  reserve.  The 
list  embraces  a  large  number  of  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  many  of  which  have  taken  prizes  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  If .  T.  State  Ag.  Society.  Gentlemen  at  a 
distance,  who  cannot  attend  the  sale,  may  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offier  of  our  assoei 
ate,  Mr.  Howard,  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle,  and  upon 
whose  Judgment  in  selecting  and  purchasing  such  animals 
as  they  may  wish  to  procure,  they  may  safely  rely. 

Norman  Horses.— We  would*  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Harris'  advertisement  in  this  •number,  for  the  sale  of  Nor- 
man horses.  From  what  we  can  learu)  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  a  valuable  slock,  and  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  i|rishing  to  purchase. 

Sweet,  Sour  and  Corelsss  Apples.— We  have  con- 
densed the  communications  of  several  correspondents  on 
these  subjects,  but  they  will  stilt  occupy-  too  much  room 
to  admit  of  their  publication  during  the  present  pressure 
on  our  pages.    We  may  make  room  for  them  hereafter. 

Samples  of  Wool. — ^We  have  received  from  J.  R. 
Speed,  Esq.  of  Caroline,  N.  Y.,  several  samples  of  wool. 
Blr.  Speed  has  a  flock  of  45  merino  sheep,  which  avera- 
ged 6  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  which  sold  for  50  cents  per 
pound.  The  samples  marketl  2,  4,  8,  9,  are  of  excellent 
quality.    They  must  be  a  valuable  flock. 

Seward's  Patent  Seed-Sower. — We  have  been 
shown  one  of  these  machines,  which  we  think*  from  its 
simplicity,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  performs 
its  work,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  manu- 
facturers are  M.  and  S.  L.  Seward,  Guilford,  Nbw-Haven 
eounty.  Conn.  The  machine  will  sow  onions,  tumeps 
of  all  kinds,  carrots,  beets,  peas,  Itc,  at  any  desired  dis- 
tance, from  3  to  16  inches.  Two  acres  of  onioni  may  be 
readily  sown  in  a  day,  by  one  man,  in  the  best  manner. 
Mr.  Thorbum  of  this  city,  will  shortly  have  the  machines 
for  sale. 

9^  We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  awakening  spirit 
of  improvement  in  the  South-west.  We  learn  from  the 
ShMd,  published  at  Euialla,  Ala.,  that  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Alexander  McDonald,  is  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Barbour  county  Agricultural  Society.  The 
eflbrts  of  this  association,  appear  judicious  and  effective. 

Butter  in  Wells — Our  correspondent  "  Indicator," 
thinks  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  our  last  vol.,  page  70,  of  Mrs. 
Bement^s  butter  having  been  kept  two  years  in  a  well  \ 
and  he  doubts  whether  butter  will  sink  in  water  at  all. 
The  case  we  mentioned  is  not  a  solitary  one.  As  long 
ago  as  1831,  a  correspondent  of  the  Genessee  Farmer 
gave  an  account  of  a  roll  of  butter  being  taken  from  a 
well,  which  had  been  dropped  in  tirenty-ons  years  be- 
fore. The  writer  says  a  piece  of  it  was  presented  him, 
which  '<  was  as  fine  and  sweet  as  the  day  it  was  churn- 
ed,'* and  for  aught  he  knew,  ''  better,  for  it  was  the  very 
cream  of  butter." 

Large  Calves. — The  Elmfra  Ri^publican  says,  a  Dur- 
ham bull-calf  owned  by  W.  W.  Ballard,  of  Southport, 
weighed  at  birth,  98  pounds;  at  the  age  of  four  months 
aitd  twenty -nine  days,  588  pounds:  and  at  11  months  and 
24  days,  1,141  pounds.  The  same  paper  also  slates,  that 
Mr.  Brower,  of  Moreau,  Saratoga  county,  has  a  bull- 
calf  iKhjch  weighed,  at  birth,  95  pounds  ;  and  at  six 
m<mths  and  one  day  old,  774  pounds* 


Bermuda  Grasses — Mr.  Redfleld  of  RewTork,  ia- 
forms  us  that  the  botanical  names  affixed  to  ibespecimeits 
of  Bermuda  grass,  noticed  in  our  Dee.  number  of  last 
vol.,  were  furnished  by  Prof.  ToRiiiXT  of  that  city. 

The  Medal  or  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Societt.^ 
The  dies  for  the  new  medal  of  this  Society,  cut  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  England,  have  been  receiveil, 
together  with  some  specimens  of  the  medals.  For 
the  emblematic  design  of  this  chaste  and  beautifiil  srti. 
ele,  the  society  is  indebteil  to  the  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  our  countryman,  F.  Rotch,  Esq.,  now  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  ftkce  of  the  medal  is  an  elegant  figure  of 
Ceres,  the  head  adorned  with  a  garland,  on  the  left  snn 
a  cornucopia,  in  the  right  hand  a  wreath}  in  the  back 
ground,  abcaves  of  wheat.  On  the  reverse,  a  cireolar 
wreath,  embracing  fruiu  and  heads  of  grains,  on  the  cater 
margin  of  which  are  the  words  "  New~Tork  Sute  Agri- 
cultural Society,''  the  space  in  the  centre  bemg  designed 
for  the  names,  lie.,  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  may  be 
awarded.  The  medal  is  in  every  respect  creditable  to 
the  society  and  to  the  individuals  by  whom  it  has  been 
executed. 

Largest  of  all  Pigs. — We  are  informed  thst  Sam*l 
Bobbins,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  lately  slaughtered  two 
pigs,  in  part  of  the  ByfieM  breed,  nine  moDlhs  anl 
seventeen  days  old,  one  of  which  weighed  388,  and  the 
other  432  pound. 

Howell's  Patent  Tanning  Machine — The  New 
York  Farmer  Sl  Mechanic  highly  recommends  this  ma- 
chine. It  is  said  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  time,  tabor> 
and  expense.  Calf-skins  tanned  in  a  week;  upper  leather 
in  a  week,  and  sole-leather  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  ilays. 
The  editor  says  he  has  examined  various  specimens  of 
the  leather  tanned  by  this  machine  in  the  above  spate 
of  time,  and  he  pronounces  them  excellent. 

Balls  of  wool  in  lamb's  stomachs. — Lambi  which 
are  dropped  in  the  winter^  frequently  exhibit  a  habit  of 
chewing  and  swallowing  locks  of  wool  which  they  pull 
from  their  mothers  and  other  sheep.  From  this  wool,  balls 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  lambs'  stomachs,  which  ii  is 
supposed  occasions  their  desith.  In  the  Maine  Fkniier, 
MaJ.  E.  Wood  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind  having  hap- 
pened in  the  flock  of  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Wood.  This  no- 
natural  habit  of  lambs  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  desire  to 
fill  the  stomach  with  some  bulky  substance  on  whieh  i( 
may  ruminate,  or  chew  the  cud;  and  not  finding  its  natu- 
ral food  for  this  purpose,  it  is  induced  to  swallow  the  in- 
digestible wool.  The  trouble  would  no  doubt  be  pre- 
vented by  giving  the  lambs  suitable  hay  with  tumeps  or 
potatoes,  and  feetling  the  ewe  with  those  substances 
which  would  prevent  the  milk  from  having  a  coFtire 
tendency.  We  have  frequently  reared  lambs  in  winter, 
but  have  been  careful  in  providing  suitable  and  abuniiant 
food,  and  never  had  them  troubled  with  wool  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

Scotch  Cattle. — In  the  report  of  the  oommissioner 
of  patents,  we  notice  a  letter  from  Stephenson  Scorr, 
on  the  subject  of  provisions  for  exportation,  by  whieh 
we  discover  that  that  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a  vain, 
able  series  of  letters  on  agricultural  subjects,  published 
twenty -five  years  since  in  the  American  Farmer,  with 
the  signature  of  <•  Albion.'*  We  read  those  letters  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  with  great  interest,  but  have 
never  been  able  till  now  to  learn  their  authorship.  Mr. 
Scott  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
properties  of  various  breeds  of  cattle,  and  though  be 
thinks  very  highly  of  the  Herefords  and  Durhams,  he 
observes  that  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
Scotch  cattle  are  better  adapted  to  a  large  portion  of  our 
country  than  any  of  the  English  breeds.  The  polled 
Galloways,  particularly,  he  thinks  would-be  very  useful, 
and  observes  that — **  They,  like  their  countrymen,  arc 
hardy  and  thrive  almost  everywhere,  and  are  large 
enough  for  all  purpoies  and  pastures. " 

Puppies  suckled  bt  a  sheep The  Prairie  Farmer 

says  that  Mr.  S.  S.  Crocker  has  a  pair  of  puppies,  s  cross 
of  the  bull  and  shephenl*8  dog,  which  are  suckled  by  s 
sheep.  The  ewe,  it  is  said,  manifests  great  kindoen  for 
them. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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POTATOES. 


Thx  malady  which  hat  prevailed  for  a  year  or  two, 
amooe^  potatoes,  may  operate  as  a  diBcouragement  to  plant- 
iikg  them  as  extensively  as  formerly.  We  venturanot  to 
g-iye  ao  opinion,  from  the  little  that  is  yet  known,  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  this  disease,  or  to  recommend  any 
q>eciAc  remeily;  bnl  from  what  we  have  seen,  should 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  following  rules  in  planting,  cul- 
tivatioki,  fcc.  1.  To  plant  on  loamy  soils,  of  medium 
dryness.  2.  If  stable  manure  is  used,  let  it  be  well  mix- 
ed with  the  soilf  and  not  left  ^especially  if  unfermented,) 
in  too  great  quantity  in  the  nill.  3.  Plant  good  sited, 
mmnd  potatoes,  cnttmg  only  the  largest  ones.  Yeiy  small 
potatoes,  or  small  pieces,  are  not  likely  to  sprout  so  vig- 
oronsly  as  large  ones.  The  first  food  of  the  young  plant 
la  the  substance  of  the  old  potatoe,  and  the  greater  the 
supply  of  this  food,  the  more  rapid,  of  course,  is  the  ear- 
ly growth  of  the  shoot.  It  is  true  that  under  entirely  fa- 
vorable circumstances  of  solI«  season,  &c.,  the  shoot  from 
a  small  potatoe  or  from  small  pieceS|  may  succeed,  and 
the  product  from  them  in  such  cases,  may  not  be  much 


less;  but  it  is  reasonable  that  the  shoot  from  a  good  si- 
ted and  sound  potatoe  would  be  stronger,  and  less  pre- 
disposed to  suffer  from  any  unfiivorable  mfluenoes  belong- 
ing either  to  the  soil  or  atmosphere.    4.  Plant  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  state.    Many  cases  might  be 
cited  where  early  plantea  potatoes  escaped  the  blight  or 
disease,  and  produced  a  good  crop,  when  the  same  vari- 
ety, planted  later  on  a  piece  immediately  adjoining,  were 
much  injured.    5.  Plant  only  varieties  of  known  hardi- 
ness.   Much  depends  on  this.    Some  kinds  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  healthy,  hardy  constitutions; 
at  the  same  time  producing  more  than  others  under  the 
ame  circumstances.    Of  the  feeble  sorts,  there  is  the 
Mercer,   called  also   Chenango,  Meshanic,   (corrupted 
from  Neahannock,)  which  from  its  supposed  or  acknow- 
ledged good  ({ualities  for  the  table,  has  been  widely  cul- 
tivated for  several  years  past;  but  which  has  always  been 
ittlgect  to  blight — more  so  than  most  other  kinds.    We 
are  not  aware  of  any  good  qualities  possessed  by  this  po- 
tatoe that  are  not  to  be  had  in  several  other  kindi,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  greater  hardiness  and  productive- 
ness as  well  as  soundness.    6.  In  cultivation,  keep  the 
crop  clean  from  the  «  first  start,"  but  avoid  plowing  or 
working  it  when  the  ground  is  so  wet  as  to  be  in  the  least 
rniMUy,  and  do  not  use  the  plow  or  cultivator  after  the 
blossoms  appear;  as  a  mutilation  of  the  roots  after  this, 
nay  damage  the  ss^fiag  of  (he  tubers.    Having  used  all 
these,  and  otl^^r  reasonable  precautions,  we  may  say  in 
the  language  of  a  witty  disciple  of  Esculapius, 

'*  If  after  that  th«y  choose  to  die, 
Why,  verily  I  let's  'em." 


MAKING  FENCE. 


Evert  man  knows  that  a  gooil,  strong,  neat  and  stndght 
fence  is  better  than  a  crooked,  ugly,  and  inefficient  one. 
We  hare  plenty  of  awkwardly  built  board  fence  all 
through  the  country;  a  little  more  pains,  and  some  know- 
ledge, would  have  made  them  better  in  every  respect, 
vith  the  same  or  less  material,  with  no  more  labor.  In- 
deed, working  by  rule,  is  not  only  nearer  and  better,  but 
ii  generally  much  faster  than  by  irregularity. 

In  digging  the  koief,  they  should  be  large  enough  to  al- 
low the  pounder  to  work  freely  all  round,  and  should  in 
Bo  case  be  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  If  less  in 
depth,  the  fence  will  be  in  danger  of  leaning  and  beoom- 
isg  twisted,  drawing  the  nails,  lessening  its  strength,  and 
destroying  its  good  appearance. 

To  set  th$  pnh  perfectly  straight,  stakes  should  first  be 
driven  on  the  line  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  two  posts 
levenl  rods  distant,  firmly  set,  perpendicularly,  and  pre- 
cisely on  the  line.  A  strong  cord,  with  a  length  twice 
is  great  as  the  distance  between  these  two  posts,  is  then 
to  be  very  tightly  stretched  from  one  post  to  the  other, 
hear  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  passing  back  again 
from  the  second  post  to  the  first,  near  the  top  of  each 
post.  The  face  of  each  post  is  then  to  be  set  against 
these  two  cords;  in  this  way,  the  workmen  form  a  true 
ri^ht  Tnc  7:th  them,  not  varying  half  an  inch,  with  the 


greatest  fiicility .  The  pounder,  for  beating  the  earth  firm- 
ly about  them,  should  l>e  shod  at  the  lower  end  with  a 
cast  iron  head.  One  hand  should  shovel  in  slowly,  while 
another  beats  the  successive  layers  firmly  with  the  poun- 
der ;  and  if  water  is  occasionally  poured  in,  to  soften  the 
earth  to  the  consistency  of  very  stiff  brick  clay,  it  will 
pack  more  closely,  and  the  post  stand  firmer  when  it  be- 
comes dry. 

This  mode  of  setting  by  two  stretched  cords,  will  ena- 
ble a  common  operator  to  set  nearly  twice  as  many  in  a 
day,  as  by  simply  ranging  with  stakes  without  a  line ;  and 
in  addition,  the  work  win  be  more  accurately  done.  The 
cord,  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  should  not  be  much  less 
than  common  bed-cord. 

In  fiaiHng  on  the  boards,  the  top  boiird  is  first  to  be  ve- 
ry acctirately  placed,  as  a  guide  for  the  rest  of  the  fence. 
Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  level,  the  top  of  this 
board  should  be  perfectly  straight,  which  may  be  done 
by  stretching  a  cord  tightly  across  the  face  of  the  line  of 
posts,  raising  it  from  the  slight  curve  it  falls  into,  by  a 
nail  ilriven  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  each  post.  A  little 
experience  will  enable  any  one  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  the  line,  driving  the  nails  in  an  exact  range.  Against 
this  line  of  nails,  die  top  board  is  to  be  placed  and  secu- 
red by  nailing. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven,  the  fence, 
to  suit  it,  should  not  be  broken  into  awkward  and  irregu- 
lar angles,  but  should  pass  over  it  by  a  succession  of 
graceftU  curves.  Such  ounces  are  easily  made  by  a  row 
of  nails  as  already  stated,  each  successive  nail  being  dri- 
ven a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less,  above  the  right  line,  in 
paasinjg  over  a  hollow,  and  below  the  right  line,  when 
rounding  over  a  hill.  These  successive  distances  are  ea- 
sily estimated  by  the  eye,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  with- 
out measuring.    The  annexed  tgurt,  strongly  represent- 


(Fig.  33.) 
ed,  to  exhibit  more  plainly,  will  show  how  this  is  done. 
An  experienced  hand  will  thus  lay  off  fifty  rods  in  half  a 
day.    Marking  the  height  of  the  fence  on  every  fifth  post 
with  chalk,  previously,  will  be  tisefbl. 

To  assist  in  nailing  on  the  other  boards,  accurately  and 
rapidly,  procure  two  pieces  of  boant,  the  length  of  which 
is  to  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fence,  or  a  little  more, 
and  saw  notches  hi  them,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  projections  thus  left,  sup- 
port the  boards  while  they  are  nailed  to  the  posts, 
these  pieces  of  board  being  hung,  by  the  upper 
prqjection,  upon  the  top  board,  already  in  its 
place.  All  the  distances  between  the  different 
boards  are  thus  measured  without  etror,  and  one 
hand  will  proceed  alone  with  the  work  as  fast  as 
two  could  do  without  this  contrivance. 

Then  nail  in  blocks,  made  of  square  pieces  of 
the  fence  board,  on  the  face  of  the  posts,  between 
the  boards;  and  over  the  whole  of  these,  nail  an 
upright  facing  board  against  each  post,  which  se- 
(Fig.  34.)  cures  the  whole  firmly  to  their  places.  These 
blocks  may  be  made  from  small  waste  pieces,  and  require 
very  little  time  to  fit  and  nail  them,  while  they  afford 
great  and  permanent  strength  to  the  rence,  as  it  is  impos- 
lible  to  tear  off  or  crowd  from  it^  position  a  single  board 
without  tearing  down  the  w;hole  fence.  As  but  a  single 
nail  is  thus  needed  fbr  a  board  at  each  post,  and  also  a 
single  nail  for  each  block,  a  less  quantity  of  nails  is  need- 
ed in  constructing  it 

A  neatly  made  fence,  with  narrow  horizontal  boards, 
has  a  mtich  better  appearance  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  dwelling,  and  among  trees,  than  a  picket  fence. 
Where  made  of  rough  boards,  as  common  farm  fences 
they  may  as  well  be  made  neatly  as  awkwardly;  and  a 
coat  of  lime  white- wash,  early  in  summer,  for  a  few  suc- 
cessive seasons,  will  render  these  rough  materiaUless  li- 
able to  decay  than  a  covering  of  oil  paint. 
I    A  proper  width  of  the  boardS|  and  of  the  distmot  be* 
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tWMn  them,  is  a  matter  of  some  importMice.  A  nest 
farm  fence  may  be  made  of  boards  four  inches^  five  inch- 
es, and  nine  inches  wide,  as  follows — (he  top  and  cap 
board,  four  inches  wide  each ;  the  three  next,  five  inch- 
es wide;  and  the  bottom  one  nine  inches.  The  distances 
asunder  may  be,  between  the  two  upper,  seven  inches; 
next  five  and  a  half  inches;  next,  four  inches,  and  the 
lowest,  two  and  a  half  inches.  A  lig^hter  and  more  ele- 
gant appearance  will  be  given  by  using  boards  one  inch 
narrower,  and  increasing  slightly  the  distances  asunder. 
For  a  finished  fence  near  a  dwelling,  five  boards  only, 
three  inches  wide,  should  be  used  besides  the  bottom 
board,  which  should  be  eleven  inches  wide;  and  the  dis- 
tances apart  should  be  five  inches,  four  and  a  half,  four, 
three  and  a  half,  and  three  inches.  The  posts  should  be 
square  and  cased  handsomely. 

Salt,  which  renders  posts  more  durable,  may  be  appli. 
ed  by  boring  an  inch  hole,  downwards.  Into  each  post, 
before  the  hole  is  quite  filled  with  earthy  putting  in  the 
saltj  and  plugging  it  in. 

FARMER'S  DUTIES  TO  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


HARTroxD  C^VNTT  (Ct.)  Ao.  SociSTT.— We  bare  re- 
eeiveil  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  1843  and  1844. 
They  contain  much  useful  matter.  A  «  Report  on  Blood 
Stock,"  by  Chaxijes  A.  Goodrich,  gives,  in  our  opin- 
Ion,  8  very  judicious  view  of  the  subject  of  improving 
our  neat  cattle. 

The  address  delivered  before  the  Society  in  October 
last,  by  Ralph  Rr  Pbelps^  Esq.,  is  really  one  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
Whether  we  regard  the  subject  matter,  or  the  point  and 
perspicuity  of  expression,  it  is,  we  might  say,  a  modd. 
We  regret  that  the  great  press  of  communications,  pre- 
vents our  giving  more  than  a  brief  notice.  We  must, 
however,  find  space  for  the  following  extract:  Mr. 
Phelps  observes — '*  It  has  been  a  source  of  complaint 
with  faroaers^  that  they  cannot  keep  their  boys  at  home; 
that  they  must  leave  the  farm  for  a  profession^  a  clerk- 
ship, a  trade,  or  even  a  pedler's  trunk  or  cart.  This  I 
consider  a  great  evil,  which  demands  a  remedy.** 

After  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  evil,  among  which 
he  enumerates  false  ideas  of  honor  and  respectability, 
"surly,  morose,  and  scolding  habits  of  parents,*'  and 
« the  rough,  uncouth,  and  comfortless  appearance  of  many 
iarmer's  houses  and  ont-buildings^"  Mr.  P.  proceeds  to 
.point  out  a  remedy  as  follows: 

"  Let  no  farmer's  wife  think  her  childrea  too  good  to  labor ;  bm, 
on  the  contrary,  let  her  Arive  early  to  fix  habits  of  iiidvstry.  Let 
eTery  mother  teach  her  eons,  that  while  labor  on  the  (kna  ie  honor- 
able, idleness,  ignorance  and  vice  alone  brin^  reproach.  And  when 
this  lesson  is  thoA)nghlv  impressed  on  the  mind  of  her  son,  and  cor- 
refponding  habits  are  termed,  that  son  will  be  likely  to  make  an  of- 
flcient  raAn  and  a  oseful  citizen,  whether  he  be  following  a  profes- 
sion, or  be  encaged  in  the  more  safe  and  more  pleasant  parsuit  of 
agriculture.  But  when  the  mother,  without  this  lesson,  and  without 
these  habits,  undertakes  to  make  her  son  a  gentleman,  she  is  la/ 
more  Ukely  to  make  hia  a  loafer. 

"  Let  parents  labor  to  give  aU  their  chfldren  a  good  education, 
I>et  the  absuid  notion^  that  a  farmer  needs  no  educatimi,  be  baaiah- 
ed.  from  every  dwelling.  There  is  no  piuvuit,  where  intelligence, 
and  a  well  cultivated,  and  a  well  discuAined  mind  is  more  necessa- 
ry, than  in  the  proper  manarement  of  the  form.  Let  the  mind  be 
enlarred  by  a  knowledge  of  history,  political  economy,  and  especi- 
ally the  sciences  connected  with  agriculture.  Let  the  young  farmer 
enrich  his  mind  by  general  reading.  Let  him  thoroughly  understand 
our  political  instituuons;  and  be  able  to  judge  of  his  political  rights 
and  duties,  without  the  aid  of  some  demagogue,  who  had  rather  de- 
vote his  time  to  watching  over  the  public  interests,  tbaa  to  the  pur' 
suit  of  honest  industry.  la  short,  let  the  farmer  be  able  to  reason,  to 
examine  and  to  judge  tbr  himself,  and  he  "will  soon  take  the  elevat^ 
rank  in  society  to  which  his  calling  entitles  him,  and  he  will  no  long. 
er  have  the  opportunity  of  complaining  that  professional  men  have 
too  much  influence.  This  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  attach  fkr< 
mer's  sons  to  their  homes  and  to  their  farms  " 


PRODUCTIVE  COWS. 


A  correspondent  at  Norwich  (Mass.)  informs  us  that 
«  Mr.  Joseph  Kirldand  of  that  town,  has  kept  on  his  farm 
the  last  year,  six  cows;  three  of  them  calved  near  the 
first  of  March,  the  others  the  last  of  May.  From  their 
milk  he  has  made  981  lbs«  of  butter:  at  14  cento  per  lb., 
the  price  at  which  the  most  of  it  was  sold,  it  would 
amount  to  $137,34.    To  which  add  the  value  of  the  skim 


milk,  at  $3,11  per  oow,  and  the  calves  which  were  sU 
raised,  at  $3  a-pieee,  at  the  time  of  weining,  and  it 
amounte  to  $174,00,  which  will  give  to  each  eow  on  in 
average  as  (he  value  of  her  product  for  one  yesr,  the  timt 
of  $29.  The  cows  were  raised  on  the  ftuin,  and  are  froa 
3  to  6  years  old;  their  keeping  has  been  grass  and  hay. 
One  cow  gave,  during  the  first  week  in  June,  on  one  dij:, 
40  lbs.  of  milk,  and  on  the  next  day  38  lbs.,  from  which 
was  made  4  lbs.  of  butterj  or  2  lbs.  each  diay;  her  sulk 
was  weighed  several  times  in  the  months  of  July  asd 
August,  and  was  found  to  weigh  Irom  35  to  37  lbs.  a  day." 


LABELS  FOR  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES. 


Tm  owners  of  fine  and  valoable  coDections  of  fhif, 

are  often  very  much  it  a  loss,  and  serious  ineonTenieace 

and  mistakes  otUan  arise,  from  the  want  of 

^^        permanent  names  atlached  to  the  trees.    In  onr 

JL^    last  volume,  two  modes  of  making  labeli,  ooe 

[       \    of  painted  wood,  the  other  of  zhic,  were  des- 

V     Jl    cribed  by  correspondents.     A  third,  a  vciy 

^IT      imt  and  permanent  label,  is  made  of  stamped 

"vl     lead  as  follows:    An  iron  plate,  A.  fi|;.  36, 

about  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  it 

screwed  on  another  plate,  B.  of  the  suae 

length,  and  twice  as  wide,  by  mesas  of  the 

screws  at  the  ends,  turned  by  their  bnttas- 

heads.    A  piece  of  sl^et  lead,  with  a  width 

equal  to  the  intended  length  of  (he  label,  ii 

inserted  between  these  two  iron  plates,  u 

shown  hi  the  figure,  and  secured  firmly  to  ilt 

place  by  means  of  the  screws.    The  letter- 

pimches  are  then  applied  to  the  lead  wcceii- 

ively,  the  edge  of  the  upper  plate,  which  shonliibe  thin, 

preserrmg  them  in  a  true  line.    Steel  punches  sre  beit, 

but  common  printmi^  typei 


O 

o 

•V 
> 

7^ 


Fig.  as. 


i 


B 


MOORPARK 


[0 


i® 


will  answer.  The  isftprint- 
ed  end  is  then  cut  off;  a  bole 
is  made  in  one  end,  whiebii 
neatly  and  quickly  done  bya 
shoemaker's  nipping-pinch; 
and  by  means  of  a  copper 
wire  a  litUe  larger  thaa  a 
common  pin,  it  is  attsebed  to 
one  of  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  The  copper  wire  sho'd 
form  a  loop  one  or  two  inch- 
Fir.  SA  es  In  diameter,  so  smot  to 
cut  the  branch  by  the  growth  of  the  latter.  Iron  wire 
will  do,  but  is  more  difllcult  to  bend  than  copper,  and  ii 
more  liable  to  break  ofT.  Fig.  35  represents  the  ]9be\  as 
finished.  The  wire  should  be  twisted  first  closely  at  the 
hole  in  the  label,  to  prevent  the  lead  becoming  wornb; 
ito  motion  in  the  wind,  and  agahi  twisted  at  the  endi  to 
form  the  loop  round  the  branch.  A  side  branch  should 
be  selected,  as  being  less  liable  to  out-grow  the  loop. 
The  leisure  of  the  winter  season,  is  a  good  time  for  tbt 
performance  of  this  work. 

SUCCESSFUL  CULTURE  OF  TURNEM. 

It  is  a  ftct,  familiar  to  most  fiirmers,  that  when  (he 
soil  is  heavy,  newly  cleared  land  is  finely  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  the  common  flat  tumep;  but  that  after  a  few 
years,  this  quality  seems  to  disappear,  owing  chieflji  a* 
is  generally  supposed,  to  the  ravages  of  the  tumep  fly. 

A  farmer  in  the  wesleni  part  of  this  Stote.  entirely  ob- 
viates this  difficulty  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  Hv» 
farm  is  a  heavy  fertile  soil,  and  though  well  adapted  «) 
most  form  crops,  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  unfitted  to  tfie 
tumep,  like  aU  others  of  a  similar  charscter.  The  we- 
cessful  mode  he  adopted,  is  as  follows-.— After  havinj 
plowed  and  harrowed  his  ground,and  reduced  ittoanne 
tUth,  he  spreads  over  the  surface  several  inches  of  oia 
straw,  which  is  suffered  to  lie  a  few  weeks.  Just  before 
sowing  time,  it  is  burned,  the  surface  is  harrowed,  uje 
seed  sown  and  brushed  in.  In  this  way,  he  nnrforini) 
obtoins  the  finest  crops.  He  ascribes  his  aucceaa  to  mt 
destruction  of  the  insecU  by  fire?  but  whaterer  nuy  w 
the  cause,  the  practice  is  well  worthy  of  trial  by  an  pos- 
sessing land  of  a  similar  ofaaractti 
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AGRICULTURAL  liEETINGS  IN  ALBANY. 


ifT  h«Te  b«en  continued  weekly  flpom  the  lint,  on  the 
Wen  J«n-  or  which  we  gmve  a  brief  notice  in  the  Feb.  number.  We 
ktTo  fnniiahed  full  reports  of  the  diKuaaiont  for  the  dailv  papen 
berc  ;  but  for  oar  own  pegee  we  are  under  the  ncceasity  or  greatly 
them,  in  order  to  find  room  for  a  sketch  of  ail  in  our  co- 


u 


lij 


At  the  aeeond  meeting,  Jan  SSd,  the  subject  for  discmsion  was 

Tkm  hett  msoHt  qf  tuUmneing  tk^  AfrUmUural  iniirut," 

HOWARD,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  aAer  speaking 
■ST  causes  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  and  suggesting 
for  ioiproTeraent,  remarked  that  the  prevalence  of  an  mvete- 
oT  carelessness  and  negligence  among  formers,  in  his 
tnted  a  very  great  obstacle  to  improvement.  Pass 
the  country,  and  we  too  plainly  see  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
lad  eoBseqaeaees  of  thb  habiu  We  see  this  in  the  neglect- 
ed fences,  badly  arranged  farm-buildings  and  barn-yard^— and  in  the 
utea  and  frnits  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  destroyed  by  the  cater- 
fiSar  aadcarculio. 

In  offering  a  remedy  Ibr  this,  Mr.  H.  wooU  proceed  as  he  should 
do  ja  axKeaBptnig  all  other  great  revolmions :  that  is,  he  wouM  begin 
with  Kfae  rimimM  gcaeroiton.    He  woukl  endeavor  to  enlist  the  feel- 


oTihe  boy,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  busiiiess  of  his  future  voca- 
'i  indocc  him  to  bruw  the  Mnrn  to  aid  the  hands  in  the 
of  hia  labors.    Teach  him  habits  of  observation  and  re- 
Eapocially  indnce  in  hia  the  obeervnace  of  systematic  rules 
layios^  ota  and  management  of  his  business.    Induce  him  to 
aa  a  motto,  the  advice  of  Feankur  to  his  young  friend :  **  Lay 
a  iicde  pxjor  for  yoorself,  aiMl  all  your  operations  will  become 
r«ei  hiiB  atodv  the  principles  of  his  art— trace  eflecu  to  their 
froat  wsll  establislied  truths  be  able  to  draw  correct  and 
socea.    Permit  him  not  m  imbibe  the  idea,  heretofore  too 
that  the  profession  of  agriculmre  is  a  menial  drudgery,  fit 
osty  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded ;  but  show  him  that  it  is'  a  noble 
oiiiBi^,  ^nrbere  the  powers  of  the  mind  may  find  rail  (>cope,  and  in  the 
sady  awl  practice  of  which,  the  mysterioui  and  raoel  beanti/ul  opt- 
nfiovM  oc  nsoare  are  unfolded  to  view. 
)lr.  H.  'Would  particularly  encourage  boys  in  reading  ho6kM  and 
p^er*  oa  sublets  connected  with  agrieuUural  pursuiu.    The  school 
Unries  may  furnish  to  all  our  youth  an  excellent  medium  for  ob- 
aaing  aaefal  reading  of  this  khid.    Excite  in  them,  if  possible,  a 
bbd  of  readiRff  books  on  natural  history.    Provide  suitable  rudimen- 
\vj  worka  oa  entomology  and  botany.    As  the  boy  studies  these, 
nnalate  hia  interest  by  permitting  him  to  combine  the  knowledge 
iere  obtained,  with  his  every  day  business.    When,  in  his  field  la- 
tov  he  meets  with  a  worm,  a  moth,  or  a  beetle,  let  him  put  it  in  a 
•  )ox  carried  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose.    On  returning  home,  he 
Til  &ad  oat  its  name  and  character,  and  give  it  its  propter  place  in 
■a  enioaological  cabinet. 

Mr.  H.  thoo^t  the  establiBhment  of  a  Modkl  and  ExPntmsNTAL 
FiSM,  under  judicious  management,  wouM  be  a  very  eflfeetual 
Beans  of  advaacing  tho  agriculmral  interest.  He  urged  this  matter 
voh  ranch  camesmeM,  and  advanced  various  arguments  in  favor  of 
mA  an  institotion.  Its  great  design  and  object  should  be  the  decis- 
Haof  doebtful  points  in  husbandry  and  rural  economy.  There,  the 
wioes  breeds  of  animals  might  be  subjected  to  an  impartial  test,  and 
their  rdaiiTe  value  for  specific  purposes,  fairly  made  known.  Theo- 
nes,  dedacible  from  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  are  being  every 
^  thrown  before  the  public.  These,  would  there  be  subjected  to 
He  test  of  field  culture — natur^t  laboratory— and  without  such 
teas  they  could  never  become  safe  jirmdes  to  the  farmer.  These 
pomis  win  never  be  deckled  by  individuals  acting  in  their  ordinary 
edacity.  Some  persoiu  are  incapable  of  conducting  experiments  in 
each  a  manner  that  correct  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
Others  cannot  afford  to  risk  time  and  money  upon  uncertain  results ; 
«ai  others  are  so  biassed  in  favor  of  somdnivorite  theory,  as  to  pre- 
dnde  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  the  true  result  of  an  experiment 
Aa  establishment  conducted  by  competent  persons,  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  development  of  tbutb,  wouU  be  liable  to  none  of  these  diffl- 
cahies  or  olyeetions. 

!%«  appomtment  of  an  africuitnral  mttstonary,  or  lecturer,  Air. 
H.  said,  would,  as  he  believed,  be  an  important  auxiliary,  in  con- 
aecooa  with  other  meani^f  advancmg  the  ;anse  of  agricultural  im- 
puveaieiiL  We  may  find  in  other  countries  an  example  in  point. 
Mi.  EDaeker  of  Ireland,  and  Prof.  Johnston  of  Scotland,  have  render- 
ed very  important  services  by  their  labors  of  this  kind.  It  viras  not 
10  he  expected,  perhaps,  that  an  individttal  could  be  found  for  this 
whose  opinions  were  in  all  respecu  so  perfectly  orthodox 
no  one  could  possibly  make  any  objections  to  them ;  nor  was  it 
essary  that  a  lecturer  of  infallibility  should  be  procured.  The 
great  benefit  which  would  accrue  from  his  mlfsion  and  exhortations 
WDeJd  be  the  stimulus  given  to  study  and  investigation.  Fanners 
weidd  be  aroused— they  would  devote  their  thoughts  to  their  busi- 
aess— an  examination  would  be  commenced,  to  ascertain  tho  truth 
•f  sny  new  doctrines  which  might  be  promidgated;  and  the  result 
SBola  not  foil  to  be  beneficial. 

IV.  D.  LEC  of  the  Assembly,  observed,  that  Sir  Humphrey  Da- 
vy kad  defined  Sctvhcx  to  be  "  refined  common  sense."    Dr.  L. 


n 


tkoBirkt  the  nse  of  this  "  science,"  or  this  form  of  common  sense, 
^ooU  greatly  advance  the  agricultural  interest.  He  thought  the  for- 
mer should  be  better  educated — especially,  that  he  should  hsA-e  more 
^that  kind  of  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  reap  a  better 
'emm  for  his  labor — would  enable  him  to  keep  more  of  what  he 
e«n».  Ten  days*  work  ef  the  farmer.  Dr.  L.  said,  frequently  did 
am  bring  him  more  than  one  day^s  work  brought  the  lawyer.  He 
iboorHt  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  the  ritht  kind,  would  tend  to 
iquiJise  the  value  of  Uibor — would  advance  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
er, as  wefl  aa  the  whole  community. 

vas  further  addressed  by  Mr.  BETTS,  member  of 
from  Baamclaag  county,  Jodga  LELAND,  of  Steu- 


ben county,  Mr.  McVEAN  and  Bir.  YOUNG  of  the  Amembty,  and 
by  Jadgo  CHEEVER.  '* 

Judge  C.  thought  the  benefiu  of  agricultural  societies  had  beea 
undervalued.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  agricultmtd  interest, 
that  farmen  did  not  act  sufficiently  in  concert  The  people  of  other 
classes  saw  the  benefits  of  association,  and  they  so  combmed  their 
forces  that  their  action  was  felt.  Their  influence  oa  the  policy  of 
government  was  obvious.  Now  he  would  arouM  farmers  to  the  iro> 
portance  of  protecting  their  mterests— he  would  have  them  tmited  and 
firm  in  claiming  of  govcnmient  their  rights — the  government  sV^nkl 
know  that  their  voice  is  not  to  be  tuiheeded. 

At  the  third  meeting,  Jan.  3lMh,  the  questioa  HM^na^  was 

«  What  Brud  or  Breeds  of  Cattle,  are  bett  adapted  to  tk$ 
^rpoees  qf  Farmere  in  the  State  qf  New- York  P* 

Mr.  SOTHAM  said  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  Herefoids.  H« 
believed  they  would  make  more  flesh  with  the  same  expeiwe  than 
any  breed  in  the  country— that  they  would  carry  themselves  to  mar- 
ket  with  less  loss ;  and  tnat  their  beef  woold,  from  its  superior  quak 
ity,  command  the  highest  price.  In  selectmg  these  cattle,  he  had 
done  so  from  a  conrlction  that  they  woold  prove  more  generally  tisa* 
All  here,  than  any  other  breed  in  England.  He'  had  had  frequent 
opportuniti^  of  examininr  all  the  breeds  there,  and  thought  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  each.  He  had  been  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Herefords  here ;  and  he  only  asked  a  foir  trial  foor 
them,  to  satisfy  others.  Ho  howis^er  considered  mere  opinions  as 
of  but  little  consequense  m  regard  to  cattle;  ha  therefore  proposed 
to  have  the  Herefords  tried  on  their  own  merits;  and  for  this  par« 
pose  was  willing  to  put  three  steers  and  three  cows,  to  a  trial  with 
the  same  number  owned  at  this  time  by  one  man,  of  any  other 
breed,  under  such  relations  as  impartial  individuals  ^ouM  deem 
proper.  He  made  this  public  offer  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  havo 
a  Aur  comparison  made  with  various  breeds. 

Mr.  DANFORTH,  of  Jefferson  county,  member  of  the  Assembly, 
said  he  began  breeding  with  what  is  called  the  native  stock.  Abovt 
sixteen  years  ago,  .he  purchased  a  Short-Honi  bull  of  the  late  Msl. 
ihew  Bullock,  of  Albany  county.  The  calves  produced  from  this 
animal  and  the  old  stock,  were  much  improved  for  dairy  purposes— 
they  were  also  better  for  fottening.  He  kept  them  as  he  had  for- 
merly kept  stock.  They  were  morr  tender  m  constitution— did  not 
winter  so  well— were  not  quite  so  good  for  labor— their  dispositions 
were  moro  sluggish ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  were  more  profitable 
by  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  than  the  old  stock.  Some  years  since, 
Mr.  D.  used  a  Devcm  bull  in  his  herd.  The  cross  from  liim  on  that 
of  the  Short-hom  bull,  had  proved  excellent.  They  are  more  har^ 
dy,  require  less  food,  fatten  easier,  are  better  for  work,  and  are  aa 
good  for  milk.  Their  superiority  for  labor  and  fattening  is  quite  ob- 
vioua— for  beef,  the  Devon  cross  is  better  at  three,  than  the  others 
are  at  four  years  of  age.  Both  Durfaams  and  Devons  had  improved 
his  native  stock ;  but  he  thought  the  Devon  had  benefitted  him  the 
most 

Mr.  BEMENT  saki,  within  the  last  eighteen  years  he  had  had 
more  or  less  experience  with  the  Darhams,  Dovous,  Herefords,  Ayr- 
shires,  and  natives,  as  they  are  called.  He  had  fouiid  both  good  luid 
bad  milkers  among  the  Darhams— generally  speaking,  the  higher 
bred  they  were,  the  less  valuable  they  were  as  milkers.  But  he  was 
satisfied  it  was  practicablo  to  select  from  certain  families  of  the 
Short-Horns,  those  from  which  a  very  superior  breed  of  milken 
miglit  be  reared — a  race  perhaps  superior  in  thi^  respect  to  all  oth- 
ers. Por  his  land,  hdvrever,  which  was  rather  sandy  and  light,  he 
liked  the  Ayrshires ;  and  so  for,  was  very  well  satisfied  witli  them. 
He  thought  Durhams  were  bener  workers  than  hail  generally  been 
allowed.    He  had  ^een  them  tried,  and  they  did  exceedingly  well. 

Judgre  LELAND,  of  Steuben  county,  said  they  had  tried  several 
breeds  in  his  section — ^the  ShortpHoms,  Herefords,  and  Devons,  had 
all  been  there.  Several  years  ago,  Mordocai  Hale,  Esq.,  who  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Navy,  sent  some  Herefords 
into  that  county ;  and  perhaps  he  ought,  in  justice  to  the  advocatea 
of  Herefords,  to  say  that  they  proved  the  most  generally  usefhl  of 
any  slock  they  had  tried.  They  were  very  hardy,  were  powerful  in 
the  yoke,  afid  a  decided  improvement  on  the  native  stock,  for  llie 
dairy.  Comparing  those  Herefords  with  the  herd  owned  at  this  time 
by  Messrs.  Coming  and  Sotham,  he  thought  the  latter  showed  that 
the  breed  hnd  been  improved  in  regard  to  a  disposition  to  accumu- 
late fat  on  the  most  valuable  parts— the  *'  fumlity  pieces,^'  as  Mr. 
Sotham  had  called  them ;  but  while  this  had  been  gained,  it  was  a 
question  in  his  mind,  whether  they  hod  not  lost  something  on  the 
score  of  muscular  strength  and  constitution. 

Judge  L.  remarked  that  his  experience  aixl  observation  had  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  native  stock  of  this  section  wonld  be  improved 
either  by  the  Durhams,  Herefords.  or  Devons — ^thal  is,  a  cross  from 
either  of  these  made  more  ftrofitahle  stock  for  reneral  purposes. 

The  discussion  was  contmued  by  Messrs.  BETT8,  HOWARD, 
STEVENS,  and  others. 
The  subject  of  discussion  at  the  fourth  meeting  was 

'*  The  beet  mode  of  managinf[  and  apptying  Vegetabte  and 

Animal  Afaniiret." 

No  report  of  this  meeting  was  made,  but  this  was  the  less  neces- 
sary, as  the  subject  was  continued  ror  the  fifth  and  sixth  meet- 
ing, Feb.  13th  and  SOlh. 

At  the  fifth  meeting 

Dr.  LEE  opened  the  discussion  by  remarking  that  by  the  term  ma 
nures,  was  understood  any  substance  that  might  serve  as  food  fin 
niants.  The  food  of  i^ants  was  derived  partly  fttmi  the  soU  and  part- 
ly from  the  atmosphere— from  the  soil  by  means  of  the  roots,  Arom 
the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves.  If  it  be  an  organised  substance,  it 
must  undergo  decomposition.  For  instance,  rtie  apin  of  grass  can- 
not enter  into  the  compoaition  of  anodier  spire— it  mast  be  dissolved 
It  is  most  important  in  the  preparation  of  manures,  that  while  this 
decomposition  ihonld  he  thoroughly  performed,  none  of  the  manurf 
ahoold  be  lost    It  is  for  this  puipose  that  com|)oat  heaps  are  made. 
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They  promote  fermentation  and  decomposition,  by  whicli  new  affin- 
itiee  are  formed.  In  the  ordinary  preparation  of  mannres,  large 
portions  are  dissolved  and  lost  in  the  shape  of  gases— in  consequence 
of  ezposarc  to  the  atmoephere.  Other  portions  are  lost  by  leaching 
— ^rom  want  of  shelter  from  rains  and  snows.  This  should  not  be 
so.  They  should  be  carefully  sheltered,  and  the  gases  absorbed  and 
retained  by  a  covering  of  charcoal,  peat,  or  other  absorbing  sob- 
stance.  In  regard  to  the  preparation,  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  and  practice*.  The  first  object,  however,  was  to  promote 
a  decomposition.  This  was  sometimes  d(Hie  by  putting  water  upon 
the  compost  heap  to  induce  fermentation ;  which  generates  much 
heat — especially  in  the  winter.  Compost  heaps  were  also  servicea- 
Ue  to  absorb  the  liqtdd  excretions  of  animah^  which  are  liable  \o  be 
washed  way. 

Mr.  J.  B.  NOTT  thought  the  fttrroer  must  rely  mainly  for  the  pre- 
sent and  probably  for  some  time  to  come,  on  the  manures  of  the 
bam-  nrd.  And  it  should  be  the  obgecl,  in  the  first  place,  so  to  man- 
■ge  these  manures  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  We  should  not  allow 
its  strength  to  be  taken  from  it  by  frost  and  snow,  to  be  drained  off 
by  rains,  or  dissipated  by  the  winds.  The  fermentation  of  manures 
is  often  allowed  to  take^ace  hi  such  a  manner  that  the  meet  valua- 
ble porti<m  is  carried  on,  and  it  becomes  nearly  worthless.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  no  fanner  ever  smelled  his  manure,  without  wit- 
nessing a  waste  of  his  property.  The  question  had  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  composting  manures.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Judgft  Buel,  and  also  of  some  other  distingniflhed  farmers, 
that  the  practice  was  useless.  It  was  argued  that  the  richness  of  the 
manure  ym%  lessened  by  fermentation.  But  there  was  one  great 
disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  long  manure,  and  that  was  the 
aeeds  of  weeds,  tec,  which  would  vegetate  in  the  land  and  aimoy 
the  fermer.  Fermentatiou  in  the  compost  heap  would  destroy  most 
of  these  seeds— ^and  cannot  this  fermentation  be  so  conducted  that  no 
loas  will  accrue  to  the  farmer?  The  "  best  method  of  applying  ma- 
nures," is  an  unportant  qnestion.  He  had  had  some  experience,  and 
had  endeavored  to  observe  the  effects  of  different  mode^.  He  had 
come  to  these  coiiclu8i(Mis--that  it  was  not  proper  to  bury  them  very 
deeply,  nor  to  leave  them  entirely  uncovered.  His  soil  was  rather 
•andy,  and  plowing  in  manures  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  inches  had  gc- 
•orally  been  attended  with  comparatively  little  benefit,  but  when 
they  had  been  covered  S  or  3  inches,  the  greatest  good  had  been 
produced. 

Mr.  SOTHAM  agreed  generally  with  Mr.  Nott  in  regard  to  the 
node  €Mf  ap^ying  manures.  But  perhaps  one  reason  why  that  gen- 
tleman had  sui^pMoeed  there  was  but  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
plowing  in  manures,  was,  that  he  did  not  wait  lon^  enough  for  the 
manure  to  be  decomposed.  He  thought  (dowlng  in  long  manures, 
for  a  tenacious  soil,  was  hirhly  beneficial.  Tlje  soil  is  thus  render- 
ed more  friable  ana  sdapted  to  the  circulation  of  tlie  roots  of  plants. 

Mr.  S.  would  briefly  state  his.mode  of  managing  barn-yard  ma- 
nures. He  mixed  various  kinds  together,  in  tlie  folloMring  manner : 
First,  he  put  down  a  layer  of  manure  from  the  cattle-stalls ;  next,  a 
layer  from  the  horse-stables,  and  next  a  layer  from  the  slaughter- 
houses—then the  kind  first  used,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  pile 
was  raised  as  high  as  convenienL  In  tliis  situation  it  underwent  a 
moderate  fermentation,  and  when  it  was  carted  away  for  use,  it  was 
so  cut  down  that  all  the  various  ingredients  were  mixed  well  togeth- 
er. He  thought  it  very  Important  that  all  animal  manures  should  be 
•aved,  for  the^  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  organic  alcments  of 
plants— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Mr.  NOTT  asked— '  When  is  it  best  to  apply  manure  to  a  corn- 
crop?" 

Dr.  LEE  answered— when  you  plant  the  com.  The  experiment 
apoken  of  at  one  of  our  meetings  last  winter,  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Mayor,  was  in  point.  He  planted  some  com  on  a  very  poor,  sandv 
•oil,  with  a  small  quantity  of  hom  shavings  in  the  hill.  The  result 
was  that  where  the  shavings  were  applied,  he  got  00  bushels  to  the 
•ere,  but  where  the  shavings  were  not  applied,  he  only  ffot  15  bush- 
•la.  He  |m>pOfled  to  a  firiend  of  his  last  winter  to  soak  his  corn  in 
muriate  of  ammonia.  He  did,  and  on  a  poor  chestnut  ridgo  he  got 
04  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  There  are  certain  salts  neoemary  to 
the  perfection  <^  plants.  Wheat  contams  phosphate  of  lime,  without 
which  it  is  imperfect.  This  substance  escapes  from  aninfhls  in  their 
urine.  Thix  sliould  be  preserved.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  state 
there  is  millions  of  pounds  of  this  pho«phBte  of  limo  taken  from  the 
land  anniially.  This  loss  must  be  made  good,  or  the  soil  will  grow 
poor.  Seeds.  Dr.  L.  said,  should  be  steeped  in  those  substances  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection  of  the  plant,  before  sowing. 

Prof.  EMMONS  sakl  he  could  not  altogether  agree  with  Dr.  Lee 
in  some  points  of  vegetable  economy.  He,  (Prof.  E.)  thought  plants 
derived  their  sustenance  almost  entirely  through  their  roots — ^the 
roots  were  evidently  designed  to  take  in  the  food  of  the  plant— their 
spongioles  were  extended  in  every  direction  for  this  purpose. 
Leaves  may  be  considered  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  where  the  food 
taken  through  the  roots  is  digested.  This  is  a  qnestion  of  practical 
importance,  for  if  plants  derive  their  nutriment  n'om  the  atmosphere, 
then  let  manures  be  applied  so  as  to  ascend.  It  was  possible  that 
plants  may  absorb  carbwoic  acid  by  their  leaves ;  but  was  this  their 
proper  function  ? 

Dr.  liEE  replied  that  he  thought  Prof.  Emmons  had  misnnder- 
alood  him — it  was  conceded  that  plants  derive  part  of  their  food  from 
.the  aoil.  The  question  was.  how  much  ?  If  we  could  know  this  ex- 
actly, we  should  knnw'Just  how  much  manure  to  apply.  It  is  clear 
that  we  muAt  restore  more  than  we  take  away.  We  were  at  pre- 
sent ui  the  dark  abont  diis,  but  it  was  his  impression  that  in  taking 
off  100  lbs.  in  crops,  90  of  the  quantity  comes  from  the  atmoephere, 
which  would  leave  90  to  l»e  restored. 

Professor  HALL  said  different  plants  possess  different  pow- 
ers. Some  absorb  more  from  the  atmosphere  ihon  others.  Take 
peas,  for  instonce :  the  tops  will  remain  green  and  flourishing,  while 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  stalk  near  the  gronnd  may  be  nearly  dried  up. 
This  shows  that  they  absorb  nutriment  from  the  atmoephere.  Be- 
iidea  it  was  known  that  plants  flourish  more  luxuriantly  in  the  vici- 


« 


nity  of  odors  arising  from  animal  and  vegetable  decoiaposiTkiB.  i 
vine  would  move  in  the  direction  of  a  dung-faili,  and  fioohih  beaer 
if  suffered  to  run  over  it  8ome  plants  will  flourish  m  pooodoi  6m 
watered  ouiy  wnh  distilled  water— others  will  grow  withoia  ihercos 
being  covered  at  all. 

The  President,  Mr.  PRENTICE,  being  called  en,  obMrredi^ 
the  call  had  been  unexpected,  and  he  was  not  prepared  viibaujdi. 
la  from  which  to  gi\e  the  information  asked.  He  would  suit.  Uv- 
ever,  that  the  peculiar  maimre  alluded  to,  was  the  refuse  of  a  ;&. 
factory,  and  was  composed  mostly  of  the  (atly  sahstanc«,  cr  b'si- 
ber,  adhering  to  the  skins  of  seab,  with  portions  of  the  tkmwi 
hair.  Of  this  refuse,  there  was  sometimes  as  moch  as  three  poLXf 
from  a  sin^e  skin.  Owing  to  the  trifling  estintuitioa  in  vhjcii  b- 
nures  had  formerly  teen  held  by  the  farmers  in  ihk  TiciahT,  U  ti- 
perienccd  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  this  refuse.  He  had  of?. 
ed  to  give  it  away,  and  afford  any  facilities  for  loading  n. ic.  bn 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  farmers  would  not  taks  the  uoiii^e  io 
cart  it  away,  and  he  was  actaally  under  the  necessity  <tf rsrclaux 
a  piece  of  laiid  on  which  to  deposit  it  Its  effects,  a«  ksii  been  n^ 
marked,  were  quite  remarkable.  He  had  never  seen  so  poveifUi 
manure.  He  had  applied  it,  with  resulu  astonishiiij^y  beaeka.  ■ 
a  top-dressing  to  hia  pasture  grounds,  but  the  effluvium  froia  ii  vbra 
applied  in  that  shi^ie,  was  exceedingly  offensive.  He  had  mixed  3 
with  the  sweepings  of  the  streets,  so  as  to  absorb  the  gann-,  uiLii 
cultivated  crops,  he  preferred  to  use  it  in  this  form,  worked  mic  'ie 
soil.  For  a  top-dressing  to  graan,  it  was  perhaps  ss  well  to  upm  a 
on  without  mixture.  Where  he  had  so  ^[^ied  it,  the  cn^h«!  bm 
increased  from  one  ton  to  three  tons  per  acre.  Care  wm  seeded  'at 
too  much  should  be  applied.  In  one  instance  where  it  had  ben  ip- 
plied  to  a  potatoe-crop,  an  eixmnuus  growth  of  vines  wu  pmixti. 
some  of  them  6  or  0  feet  long,  but  very  few  potatoes.  0&  corn  itiad 
done  well,  when  used  in  moderate  quantities— giving,  be  tfaoi.jibi.  a 
third  more  than  he  had  got  by  other  manures.  He  bwi  ooce  tpfbd 
it  to  his  orchard,  but  put  on  so  much  iliat  it  destroyed  abouioccciv 
his  trees.  He  was  unable  to  state,  from  recoUectioa,  the  pnt« 
quantity  he  had  used  per  acre  in  all  cases. 


NEW-YORK   8TAT£    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 


At  •  mcetinjf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  (he  Kev- 
York  State  Agrieultuna  Jociefy,  on  the  15th  Febroaij, 
1845,  (he  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 

COVNTT    COBBEBPONDIXQ    CCHHITTEES. 

ALBAirr--C.  N.  Bement,  Albany;  Joel  R  Nott,  CaiUcrbadt 
Amos  Crary,  Knox. 

Allkoany— Alvin  Burr,  Lanrens  Hull,  Angelica. 

Bbooms — Dr.  A.  Doubleday,  Binghamplon. 

Cavvoa— J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn;  David  Tbosiss,  kvm. 
Judge  Hollister,  Cato  4  Comers. 

CuAtTTAUQUK— T.  B.  Campbell,  Westfidd;  Samnel  ABrtnts. 
Jamestown ;  Wm.  Risley,  Fredonia. 

CirxMUNO— E.  C.  Frost.  Catherine. 

Clinton— Edwin  Benedict,  Plaitsburgh. 

CcLUMBTA— J.  P.  Beekman,  Kiiiderhook ;  John  S.  Gotiid,  Stoelt- 
port ;  Abm.  P.  Holdridge,  Austerlitz. 

CoaTLAKi>~nJedediah  Bm-ber,  Homer ;  Dan.  Hibbard.  Ci^as^ 

Chskanoo — Dr.  Mitchell,  Norwich  ;  Isaac  Foote,  SmjrruiL 

Cattabavgtts — Abraham  Searl,  Ellicottville. 

Delawarje— Cornelius  R.  Fitch,  Delhi. 

DirTCHKss-^Thomas  Swift,  Amenia;  Dudley  &  FnSer,  Hyff 
Park ;  J.  W.  Knecvels,  Fishkfll. 

Ekix— R.  L.  Allen,  Buffalo;  Augustus  Rayaor,  Clnrcnce;  Em 
Chnffey,  Boston. 

Grkkwx— A.  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie ;  A.  Marks,  Dtuham 

HxiKiMXK— A.  Xioomis,  Little  Falls;  A.  L.  Fish,  CedarriUe; Mr. 
'Crane,  Warren.  a 

I    Jeffkrsoii— Charles  E.xaarke,  Albert  P.  Bmytfwt,  Wstciw"; 
William  I\'es. 

Livingston— -Jas.  S.  Wndsworth,  C.  H.  Br]ran,  Gcnc3eo. 

Lxwis — Ela  Merriam,  Turin.  ^ 

Madison— Geo.  B.  Rowe,  Canaaiota:  8.  B.  Barcharf,  Hrir^ '■ " 

MoNROK—R.  Harmon,  Jr.  Wheatland ;  Tbos.  H.  Hyait,  Ri^  tf* 
ter ;  Abel  Baldwin,  Clorkson.  # 

MoNTGOMKRY— George  Goermer ;  John  Prey,  Palatine- 

Niagara— Wm.  Parsons.  Wm.  A.  Townaend,  Lorkport. 

Orleans— Charles  Lee,  Barre ;  B.  L.  Bessar,  Albion. 

Orange— F.  J.  Betts,  Newburgh ;  Robert  -Deniston,  Saliaar 
Mills;  J.  W.  Gott,  Goshen. 

Onondaga— Squire  M.  Brow^Ti,  Elbridge ;  James  M-  Elli*.  iw»- 
dago ;  Wm.  Fuller,  Skaneatcles :  Silas  Cliewbrough,  Dc  " j'J- 

Oneida— Elon  Comstock.  Ronie ;  N.  L.  Wright,  Vernon  Cetfer- 
Henry  Rhodes,  Trenton ;  H.  B.  Bartlett.  Paris.  _ 

Oswego— H.  E.  Sanford,  Vohiey ;  B.  E.  Bowen,  Mexico;  5.* 
Ludlow,  Oswego.  „  « 

OrsEGO-^oseph  Bennett;  Henry  Pbinney,  Coopentown;  e-d^ 
Van  Rensselaer.  Butternuts. 

QiTEBNs— A.  G.  Carll.  Jericho.  .     ,  ^    t  t,>i* 

Rensselaer— Wm.  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  Bath;  John  J.  view, 
Lanaingbuigh;  Samuel  Hoag,  Nassau;  Joseph  Hasunp,  Brus- 
wick. 

Richmond— Dr.  S.  Akerly,  Richmond  p 

Saratoga— David  Rogers,  Corinth;  Seth  Whalen,  Bmea^r. 
O. ;  Howell  Gardner,  Greenfiehl  e-^i-«- 

ScoHARiE-Jedediah  Mfller,  Cobleskifl ;  Wm.  W»™:,  ,?^fj. 

Seneca— John  Delafield,  Geneva  P.  O.;  Samnel  \\illianis,  Wa- 
terloo. 

SuFFOLE-John  G.  Floyd,  Mavtic.  «   -   ^  r.«oiM 

ToMPEiKs-L.  A.  Moniu,  Lake  Ridge;  J  E.  Spud,  Carotor 
E.  Mack,  Ithaca. 
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.  J.  PampeUy,  Owego ;  Chas.  T.  Johnson. 

■Lewu  Bevier,  RoehMter,  P.  O. ;  Joutph  Arnold,  King- 


Mr.AMMBMroK^J<Am  McDonald,  8«lem;  Am  Pitchy  Jr. ;  Henry 
Boliii««,  Greenwich.  , 

MrvsTcaunrkB—Tyler  Fountain,  Peelctkill. 
MTtomivo— James  C.  Ferria,  Wyoming ;  A.  W.  Yoong,  Wamw. 

Maxcr  13. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mUcee  this  day — present,  Messn.  Pbentice,  McIkttre, 
Hii^iMovaZj  Esos  and  Tucker — Mr.  Prsntice,  Vice 
Pres'ty  in  the  chair. 

The  RecordiDf  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  reeei* 
▼e<]  from  F.  RofCH,  Esq.  the  dies  for  Medals,  ordered 
•ome  time  last  jrear  j  tog:ether  with  samples  of  the  Me- 
(iala  in  gold,  silver,  gilt,  bronze  and  metal— the  account 
for  irliieh  was  audited  and  ordered  paid.  The  design 
uid  exeeation  of  the  medals  were  much  admired. 

A.  letter  from  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of 
Premiums  on  Horses,  was  read,  and  its  consideration  de- 
fierred  to  a  more  full  meeting  of  the  Board. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Adajcs,  relative  to  the  Premium  on 
Coni«t^k  Sugar,  liaving  been  read,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Tucker, 

llMMtlptd,  That  the  offer  of  a  premium  for  Comstallc 
Sofcau-y  be  amended  so  as  to  read — **  For  the  best  25  lbs. 
logar,  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  the  cornstalk,  $25 
— the  premium  not  to  be  awarded,  unless  the  samples 
olfipred,  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  it." 

The  Committee  on  Diplomas  were  directed  to  have 
(he  I>cs]gn  for  a  Diploma,  adopted  at  the  December 
Bieeling,  engraved  on  steel. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES* 


The  propagation  of   forest   trees  is  becoming  ever}' 
yesir  more  important.    In  some  sections  they  are  wanted 
for  oroameot  and  shade,  in  others  for  woo4l  and  timber. 
There   is  a  large  portion  of  the  western  country,   in 
which  the  natural  destitution  of  timber  constitutes  a  great 
o^)s'.acle  to  its  cultivation — indeed,  there  are  many  dis- 
tricts which  caa  never  be  much  improved,  until  some 
substitute  can  be  found  for  the  forest.    There  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  those  bleaic  prairies  might,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  if  proper  care  were  used,  be 
cai'cred  with  various  kinds  of  trees. 

Of  valuable  kinds  of  trees  which  may  be  readily  cul- 
tivated, there  are  the  various  species  of  maple,  ash,  oak, 
chestnut,  walnut,  pines,  larch,  &c. 

la  transplanting  from  the  wootis,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
choose  very  large  trees;  we  have  found  small  ones  pre- 
ferable, as  they  more  reailily  accommodate  themselves 
fo  the  change  from  a  protected  situation  to  the  open  air. 
Eeergreens  do  best  when  transplanted  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  just  so  much  frozen  that 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  will  adhere 
to  the  roots,  and  by  transferring  them  in  this  manner  to 
their  new  location,  there  is  much  more  certainty  of  their 
tacceedtng. 

But  the  best  mode  of  propagation  is  by  seed.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  difflcully  is  often  experienced  in 
caosing  the  seetls  or  nuts  to  vegetate.  The  principal 
canse  of  this  difficulty,  is  owing  to  the  nuts  becoming 
too  dry  before  they  are  put  in  the  ground.  The  best 
coarse  is,  to  plant  them  a5  soon  as  they  fall  from  Uie 
tree.  The  seeds  of  the  elu:,  and  the  white  and  red 
maples,  (Aur  datyearpum,  and  A,  mbrumy)  fall  early  in 
the  season.  The  blossoms  put  out  before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear, and  in  this  latitude  the  seeds  generally  fall  before 
the  middle  of  June.  Attached  to  the  pericarps  or  seed 
eoverings,  are  thin  fibrous  appendages,  (that  of  the  ma- 
ple bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  the  wing  of  an  in- 
ieet,)  by  which  the  wind  disperses  the  seeils  in  different 
dlreetious  till  they  come  in  contact  with  earth  or  some 
object  upon  its  ani'face,  where,  if  circumstances  are  fa- 
vorable, they  vegetate.  We  have  had  some  experience 
io  rearing  trees  of  these  varieties.  The  seeds  should 
be  gathered  as  soon. as  they  fall,  and  immediately  plant- 
ed. They  may  be  sown  as  thick  as  we  sow  peas,  io 
rows  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  as  they  will  occu- 
17  but  little  room  the  first  year.  The  next  spring  they 
ihoald  be  transplanted,  in  the  same  manner  as  apple- 
Utes  are,  from  the  seed-bed. 


The  rock  or  sugar  maple  (A,  ${ueharinum.)  does  not 
drop  its  seeds  as  early  as  the  white  and  red  kinds  do; 
they  do  not  fall  till  autumn,  and  seldom,  (perhaps  never) 
vegetate  till  the  succeeding  spring.  In  the  vicinity  of 
old  trees^  the  young  ones  may  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers^ just  as  they  appear  above-ground,  \f  hich  is  about 
the  time  the  trees  become  full  set  with  foliage.  They 
may  then  be  readily  taken  up  with  the  spade  and  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
to  get,  as  Cur  as  possible,  those  young  trees  which  have 
come  up  in  the  open  air,  as  those  taken  from  the  shade 
will  hardly  hear  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  in  their  new  lo- 
cation. Cattle  and  other  animals  greedily  eat  these 
young  trees,  and  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  find  them, 
long  after  they  first  come  up,  in  situations  where  stock 
range.  But  the  best  course  with  the  suger  maple,  ii 
that  recommended  for  the  other  kinds  and  for  elms :  that 
is,  to  gather  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and  plant 
them  in  the  seed-bed,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  vege- 
tate early  the  next  spring.  The  seeds  of  the  white  ash 
and  catalpa  may  be  managed  in  the  same  way.  If  ma- 
ples are  planted  in  good  moist  soil,  their  growth  is  rapid. 
We  have  bad  them  ten  feet  high  in  three  years,  from  the 
seed. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  thp  haws  of  thoma,  fcc,  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  or  else  should 
be  put  immediately  in  boxes  of  moist  earth,  and  there 
kept  till  spring. 

The  yellow  and  black  locust  are  easily  propagated 
from  seed.  They  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  when  not  at- 
tacked by  insects,  are  highly  valuable  for  timber.  The 
pods  containing  the  seeds  are  easily  gathered  when  ripe, 
and  the  seeds  may  either  be  planted  the  same  fall,  or 
kept  till  spring.  If  they  lay  in  the  ground  during  win- 
ter, they  will  vegetate  the  next  season.  If  the  seeds 
are  kept  dry,  they  will  retain  their  vegetating  powers  a 
long  time;  but  if  it  is  wished  to  have  them  come  up 
soon,  it  is  necessary,  just  as  they  are  planted,  to  pour 
hot  water  on  them,  to  soften  the  hard  skins  and  aJlow 
the  moisture  to  strike  to  the  germ.  The  honey  locust 
may  be  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  kinds, 
but  is  less  valuable  for  timber,  though  we  believe  ct  is 
never  attacked  by  the  borer,  and  is  sometimes  rec  >m  • 
mended  for  hedges. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  noticed  plf  sta- 
tions of  the  white  pine.  The  cultivation  of  the  pii  e  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance  in  those  districts.  In  <  irly 
times,  lands  were  in  many  instances  brought  into  cult  iva- 
tion  there,  which  from  their  natural  barrenness  l-Ave 
long  since  ceased  to  produce  crops  that  would  pay  the 
cost.  These  old  fields,  by  a  little  attention,  may  be 
brought  profitably  into  wood,  and  their  unseemly  naL  ed- 
ness  and  sterility  changed  for  ornamental  groves. 

We  believe  the  seed  of  the  pine  is  usually  sawn 
broad-cast,  in  the  cases  we  allude  to;  we  are  not,  hoir. 
ever,  much  acquainted  with  the  mode  pursued,  but  pre- 
sume it  is  necessary  to  gather  the  cones  containing  the 
seed  as  soon  as  (hey  fall,  lest  the  seeds  should  be  lost,  oi 
picked  out  and  carried  oiT  by  squirrels. 

Will  not  some  of  our  friends  in  the  '*'  old  Colony,"  or 
elsewhere,  give  us  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  pine 
ai\d  other  forest  trees  on  worn-out  lands  ? 

We  would  call  attention  to  an  able  and  very  interest- 
ing article — by  a  correspondent  from  whom  we  hope  to 
hear  again — on  the  culture  of  the  larch,  in  this  number. 


Onions. — The  average  yield  of  this  crop  (in  tlio  comi- 
ty of  Essex,  Mass.)  is  300  bushels  per  acre;  sometimes 
as  high  as  500  or  600  bushels.  The  ordinary  expense 
of  manure  and  labor  to  an  acre  may  l>e  estimated  at  tfos- 
Ms  that  required  for  Indian  com;  Uiis  estimate  is  belie- 
ved to  be  ample  to  cover  all  that  will  be  requisite  for  a 
series  of  years,  especially  when  it  is  taken  into  view  that 
much  of  the  labor  of  weeding  and  gardening  may  be 
done  by  children.  For  ten  years  past,  from  30,0(}0  to 
60,000  bushels  in  a  year  have  been  raised  in  the  single 
town  of  Danvers.  The  average  value  of  the  crop  when 
brought  to  market,  is  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  or  $160  per 
acre.  In  what  way  can  so  fair  a  profit  be  realized  from 
the  land  t—'Procton  Addresi. 
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REWARD  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  SKILL. 


Our  corrmpondent  '*  Indicatok,"  fives  tome  inte- 
restinj^  facts  in  regard  to  the  success  ^f  a  man,  r^ho,  un- 
der many  discouragements,  bought  a  farm  of  seventj-  four 
acres  near  BuflaIo>  about  twelve  years  since.  The  man 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  though  he  was  not  brought 
up  to  farming.  At  the  time  he  bought  the  fiii-mj  it  was 
thought  so  poor  that  while  commencing  operations,  and 
making  his  garden,  his  neighbors  told  him  he  was  throw- 
ing away  his  labor,  for  the  land  could  not  be  made  to 
produce  anything.  In  purchasing  and  paying  for  the 
land  he  was  forced  to  encounter  serious  diiAeulties  and  to 
forego  many  comforts.  We  are  informed  that  he  even 
had  to  trade  away  his  watch  to  get  a  wagon,  and  his 
cloak  or  over-coat  to  get  a  part  of  a  stack  o^  hay,  to 
feed  his  team  upon  before  grass  could  be  grown.  But 
under  all  these  discouraging  hardships,  he  persevere- 
ingly  continued  his  efibrts,  which  have  at  last  been  crown- 
ed with  success  equal  to  hi^  anticipations.  *'  He  har- 
vests" (it  is  said)  "  as  good  crops  as  any  one,  and  much 
better  than  many  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  &rms 
•ailed  the  test.*'  To  the  original  seventy- four  acres  for 
which  he  had  so  hard  a  struggle  to  pay,  he  has  added 
fifty  more,  giving  him  a  farm  of  124  acres,  which  we  are 
told  is  all  paid  for,  and  that  he  has  built  on  it  one  good 
frame  bam,  has  cleared  off  the  logs,  stumps,  and  stones. 
His  fences  are  said  to  be  better  than  on  most  farms,  and 
he  is  making  experiments  with  live  hedges.  He  has  a 
flock  of  two  hundred  sheep,  which  it  is  said  haye  been 
so  much  improved  by  a  buck  of  the  Leicestershire 
breed  which  he  bought  several  years  ago,  that  for  three 
years  in  succession  he  has  carried  the  first  prizes  for 
buclcs  of  that  kind,  at  the  county  show }  and  people  come 
from  a  great  distance  to  boy  his  young  bucks.  He  has 
"nine  head  of  cattle;  a  pair  of  fine  stout  mares)  pigs 
and  poultry:  more  and  better  tools  than  most  farmers 
around  him;  with  several  hundred  dollars  out  at  inte- 
rest!! 

"  Indicator*'  informs  us  that  his  neighbor,  besides  do- 
ing all  this,  '<has  always  kept  his  children  at  school, 
summer  and  winter.'* 

In  conclusion  "Indicator"  says— "  I  fancy  T  hear 
some  incredulous  one  say — <  You  tell  us  how  well  your 
neighbor  has  done^  but  you  do  not  tell  us  koie  he  has 
done  it!'  I  answer,  he  has  been  constantly  industrious 
and  careful,  and  has  observed  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, publisheii  in  his  ''Poor  Richard*'  almanac — •'Al- 
ways spend  something  less  than  thy  clear  gains!*'  Last- 
ly, we  are  informed,  that  '*he  haa  for  99U€ral  y$art  been 
a  tubeeriber  to  the  Ctdiivator,*'  . 


FAT  ANIMALS. 


We  noticed  the  carcasses  of  some  remarkable  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  exhibited  in  the  Centre  Market  in  this 
city,  on  the  22d  of  February.  There  was  the  Durham 
ox,  not  quite  six  years  old,  which  received  the  fin^t  pre- 
mium on  fat  oxen  at  tlie  Poughkeepsie  State  Show,  bred 
and  fatted  by  D.  D.  Camfukll,  Esq.,  of  Schenectady, 
which  weighed  as  follows: 

Live  weight, 2,546  lbs., 

Beef — four  quarters, , .   1 ,726    •« 

Hide, J21     " 

Loose  fat, , , .      255    •* 

2,102  lbs. 
A  spayed  heifer,  between  four  and  five  years  old,  bred 
and  fattened  by  P.  N.  Rust,  of  Syracuse,  weighed — 
Four  quarters, 1,226  lbs., 


Hide, 
Loose  fat, 
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This  remarkable  animal  was  laid  to  have  descended 
on  one  side  from  some  cattle  imported  from  Holland, 
several  years  since,  by  Mr.  Linklean,  of  Madison  coun- 
ty; but  her  fine  bone,  symmetry,  and  color,  strongly  in- 
dicated a  mixture  of  Durham  and  Devon  blood.  We 
believe  that  she  had  always  been  kept  in  the  stable;  and 
we  would  suggest  the  query,  whether  this  circumstance 


had  any  influence  in  lessening  the  weight  of  the  bidtT 
which  it  will  be  seen  was  of  uncommon  ligbtneu. 

A3iong  the  sheep,  we  noticed  the  carcass  of  a  croa. 
bred  South  Down  and  Leicester  wether,  bred  and  fed 
by  P.  N.  RvsT;  the  neat  weight  of  which  was  1S3  Ibi. 
^or  over  45  lbs.  per  quarter. 

All  the  above  animals  were  exhibited  at  the  stalls  of 

KlBKPATltlCK  &  Co. 

At  the  stall  of  McGviqan  h  Walsh,  we  observed  the 
carcass  of  a  Cots  wold  wether,  weighing  172  lbs.,  (attni 
by  Mr.  Knickebbackeb,  of  Schaghtieoke.  This  wua 
most  extraordinary  carcass  of  mutton,  exceeding  soy. 
thing  we  bad  before  seen  in  weight,  in  proporlioo  to 
bone. 

But  the  greatest  wonders  and  cnrioatties  were  in  the 
Pork  Department.  Mr.  6.  Swabtz  exhibited  the  ear* 
casses  of  three  hogs— one  of  which,  2  years  7  nontbs 
old,  weighed  975  lbs  I  Another — of  the  fierkshire 
breed,  a  well*  formed  and  symmetrical  animal,  2  yean  3 
months  old,  725  lbs.  Another,  ten  months  old,  thowinf 
much  China  blood,  400  Ibs«,  as  perfect  a  pig  ai  could 
well  be  imagined*  The  largest  hog  was  said  to  be  of 
the  "  Byfleld  breed/*  but  it  is  evident  that  the  bk)od  of 
some  larger  and  coarser  breed  must  have  predominateil. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  emnpare  the  weights  of  these 
animals  with  some  which  have  carried  prizes  at  ahovi 
in  ISngland.  The  London  Farmers'  Journal  gives  the 
weights  ol  lome  of  the  prize  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Smilhfield  Show.  Of 
the  cattle,  the  weight  of  the  beef  and  loose  fat  or  taliov 
only  is  given.    A  four  yrs.  old  Durham  ox— 

Quarters, 1,768 

Loose  fki, « 192 

1,960 
A  four  years  old  Hereford  ox — 

Quarters,  1,590 

Loose  fat, ]92 

1,782 
Another  Durham  ox  four  years  old,  weighed^ 

Quarters,  only— 1,840  lbs. 

The  weight  of  Mr.  Campbell's  ox— coroparetl  witS 

these — ^that  is,  the  beef  and  tallow  only— was  1,981  lbs. 

— bnl  there  was  a  difference  of  near  two  yean  is  iii* 

favor. 
The  weights  of  no  Cofswold  or  other  long-wooled 

sheep  are  mentioned.     A  South  Down  wether,  bred  bf 

the  Duke  of  BeitfonI,  weighed  172  lbs— or  49  pooiuto 

per  quarter. 


WHEAT  CULTURE. 


Mr.  W*  OiicVM  of  Maryland,  after  proposing  wme  m* 
qiiiriea  in  regard  to  the  best  mmle  of  manuring  the  land 
for  whea',  gives  the  following  as  his  own  oiaixa^emenl: 
♦•My  plan  has  been  to  break  my  fallow  fields  before  bar- 
veai\  stir  it  after  harvest;  spreail  manure,  and  barrow  ilr 
then  sow  two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  thenharrowaod 
cross  harrow.     I  use  three  horse  plows  and  three  borw 
harrow^  and  plow  about  ten  inches  deep.    Some  farmers 
spread  the  nuinure  flrsf,  and  plow  it  in,  and  ose  the  sbO' 
vel  plow  to  put  the  wheat  in.     I  have  trietl  this  plan,  bat 
■prefer  the  other.  As  to  my  pasture  fields,  Isow  in  March 
I  or  April,  1  {  bushels  ground  plaster  per  acre.    Some  per* 
'sons  consider  so  large  a  quantity  injurious  to  the  land;  but 
I  have  never  found  it  so.     But  on  the  contrary,  mjr  clo- 
ver crops  have  been  remarkably  fine,  and  I  have  attr»bo- 
Icd  it  entirely  to  the  plaster.     In  the  spring  of  lS43, 1 
sowed  in  "a  35  acre  field,"  ]{  bushels  plaster  per  acre, 
(which  had  been  pastured  for  two  years.)    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1843,  it  was  pastured  again,  and  aAer  harve«f)  I 
had  U  broken  up  with  a  three  horse  plow,  spreati  manure 
and  harrowed  it;  sowed  69^  bushes  wheat,  which  was 
harrowed  and  cross  harrowed.     This  was  seeileti  S«fpi' 
28,  1843,  and  harvested  July   Isl  and  &!,  1844.    H'c 
wheal  weighed  63^  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  Itliinktheretta* 
fiom  27  to  30  bushels  per  acre.    Whereas,  in  a  field  o' 
85  acres,  I  pursued  the  other  plan.    I  did  not  »ow  ai^ 
plaster,  but  manureil  with  bam  yard  manure,  «preaain? 
it  before  plowing,  and  plowing  it  under.   I  ^^*^  ^^^^ 
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wheat  put  in  with  ihovel  plowi;  and  althoui^h  the  loil 
better,  it  did  not  produce  more  than  20  bushek  per 
I  should  like  to  hare  the  opinion  of  others  upon 
the  sobjeet.'' 

HEATINO   CONSERYATORIES  BY  HOT  WATER. 

We  visited  in  February  last,  the  the  neatly-managed 
conservmtory  of  Mr.  JakSbs  Wilson,  near  this  city. 
Amonf^  other  objects  of  interest,  we  particulary  noticed 
a  mode  of  heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water.  A  boiler 
is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  a  copper  pipe, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  is  inserted  in  it;  carried  from 
thence  around  one  side  of  the  building,  connecting  at 
the  farther  end  with  a  vtt  or  reservoir.  From  this  re- 
servoir, another  pipe  of  the  same  size  as  the  first,  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  boiler,  and  inserted  into  it  about  six  or 
eight  inches  above  the  other.  The  two  pipes  are  placed 
vertically  to  eseh  other,  observing  the  same  distance  be- 
tween them  as  at  their  connexion  with  the  boiler.  As  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  heated,  it  rises,  the  colder  water 
of  the  pipe  flows  in  at  the  lower  insertion,  giving  place 
to  the  warmer,  which  flows  out  at  the  uppermost  inser- 
tion, thns  keeping  up  a  regular  circulation  till  the  whole 
is  heated-  The  smoke-flue  is  carried  round  the  room 
in  the  same  manner  ss  formerly ;  thus  using  to  the  best 
advantage,  all  the  heat  which  is  generated  1^  the  fire. 

The  largest  of  Mr.  Wilson's  houses  is  heated  by  one 
of  these  boilen  with  the  pipes  as  described.  The  house 
is  forty-three  by  twenty-seven  feet,  and  ]5|  feet  high, 
whh  span  roo^  lK>th  sides  of  which  are  of  glass.  Two 
boilers,  each  with  pipes,  were  first  provided,  but  one 
haa  been  found  amply  sufllcient,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  past  winter.  The  cost  of  >the  two  was 
$150,  but  as  one  has  proved  to  answer,  the  whole  cost 
of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  heating  the  house  is  actu- 
ally only  f75. 

OQllPOSOTIOH  OP  SJLLERlT(J8~<nJRIN6  HSAT. 


Wb  have  received  a  long  communication  from  **  C. 
D."  (on  which  fifty  cents  postage  was  charged  us,)  whose 
object  is  to  show  that  saleratns  eonsistP  largely  of  tiU- 
fifcifs  of  potesA,  with  bi-carbonate  of  potash.  He  quotes 
Thatcher's  Dispensatory,  who  states  that  pearlash,  (the 
basis  of  saleimtus,)  contains  **  a  considerable  proportion 
of  foreign  sails,"  which  C.  D.  aflirms  are  almost  entirely 
talpkate  cf  pattuhf  as  may  be  seen  from  his  prescription 
for  parifying  them — ^by  driving  off  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
(he  heat  of  a  crucible.'*  Now  it  happens  that  sulphate  of 
potash,  according  to  chemists^  decrepitates,  but  is  not  de- 
composed by  heat.  Hence  this  reasoning  (ails.  He  also 
Miys,  so  large  is  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
that  '*  the  poUuk  msker  invariably  uses  Ume  to  clarify  his 
ley  from  the  sulphuric  acid.'*  Now,  it  happens  again, 
that  anlphurie  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  potash  than 
for  lime;  henee  lime  cannot  decompose  it  And  hence, 
loo,  this  reasoning  fisils.  Our  eoirespondent  must  excuse 
ss  for  not  publishing  his  reasoning  at  length,  as  a  few 
aeeorate  analyses  of  saleratus^  which,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ence of  tue  sulphate  is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  simplest 
opentloas  in  chemistry,*  will  settle  all  disputed  points 
nnch  better  than  any  abstract  reasoning. 

Most  of  the  esses  which  C.  D.  gives  of  the  supposed 
cAcacy  of  snlphate  of  potash  in  eurig  meat,  are  from  the 
sse  of  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  wood  ashes,  the 
IsUcr  being  supposed  to  consist  largely  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  the  use  of  salt  at  the 
isme  time  destroys  the  distinctive  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. But  one  experiment  related  is  of  a  different  cha- 
laeter,  which  is  as  follows  *w — <<  Twenty- five  years  ago 
I  had  a  quantity  of  pure  sulphate  of  potash ;  I  gave  some 
to  a  friend,  who  cured  his  hams  with  it  to  his  most  per- 
fect satisfaction.  It'imparls  to  them  as  much  tenderness, 
ind  the  same  redish  appearsnce  which  saltpetre  does. 
b  fine,  the  sulphate  of  potash  has,  in  curing  meat,  all 
(he  good  effects  that  saltpetre  has,  without  its  bad  ones.'' 
(resulting  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  saltpetre.] 

H9HAW  Blood. — Iron  is  found  in  venous  blood  alone, 
snd  no  where  else  in  the  human  body 


*  flee  Dnper'ji  Kane,  p.  489;  sad  Macaevin's  Braade, 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Stbino  Halt—- .a  "  8ubscribeb»  at  Shoreham,  Vt., 
inquires  whether  there  is  such  a  disease  as  «  Spring  halt.*' 
We  presume  the  disease  in  question,  is  what  is  described 
in  British  works,  as  string  haU*  It  exhibits  itself  in  an 
involuntary  twitching  of  the  hind  leg.  Mr.  Youatt  says 
it  is  evidently  an  affection  of  some  of  the  nerves  which 
communicate  motion  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  '*  It  is,'' 
says  Mr.  Y.,  «<an  irregular  action  of  nervous  energy;  but 
what  particular  fibril  is  afl'ected,  or  what  muscle  is 
chiefiy  spasmed,  has  never  been  ascertained.  It  is  prin- 
cipally observed  when  the  horse  first  comes  from  the 
stable,  and  gradually  ceases  after  he  has  been  exercised 
awhile."  Mr.  Y.  observes  that  **  the  precise  nature  of 
the  defect  hss  never  been  determined,  nor  has  any  cure 
for  it  been  discovered." 

POMSORAKATfi  MSLONS. — ^McSSrS.  GiBSON  &  RiCHlE, 

Seedsmen,  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a  late  letter,  say— « In 
your  January  number  *  W.  of  Troy,'  inquires  *  whether 
there  is  a  species  of  the  Muskmelon,  called  Pomegran- 
ate.' There  is.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 
but  more  oval,  and  is  worthless  as  a  table  fruit.  It  has, 
however,  a  most  exquisite  perfume,  and  one  placed  in  a 
room,  scents  the  wlvole.air  like  a  collection  of  the  finest 
fruits.  We  never  heard  of  the  Citron  Wateiaseloo  being 
used  for  any  thing  but  preserves*" 

Tobacco— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Youmo^ 
of  Fallstown,  North  Carolina^  we  cannot  at  this  time  do 
better  than  to  refer  to  an  article  on  the  culture  of  tobac- 
co published  in  our  last  volume,  page  84. 

0(|^  We  esnnot  answer  the  inquiries  of  « Indicator*'  in 
regard  to  Wiard's  Gang-Plow.  He  had  better  address 
Mr.  Wiard,  at  East-Avon,  N.  Y. 

<<H0W  MT7CH  IS  A  '  LOAD'  OF  MANURE  T" — Africud  at 

the  south  asks  us  this  question,  and  though  it  is  a  perfect- 
ly proper  one,  it  is  rather  hard  to  answer.  The  term 
<*  load,"  is  probably  about  as  indefinite  as  <<  a  piece  of 
chalk."  The  oflicers  of  the  Mass.  Ag.  Society,  in  using 
the  term  **  load  of  manure,"  in  connexion  with  some  of 
their  premiums,  explain  it  as  *'  meaning  not  less  than  30 
bushels."  Perhaps  this  quantity  (30  bushels,)  may  be 
considered  as  good  a  criterion  as  can  be  given  of  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  word  load  when  applied  to 
manure  in  this  section.  Our  correspondent  suggests  that 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  express  by  bushels, 
what  is  always  meant  by  loads.  We  recommend  the 
suggestion,  being  satisfied  that  it  would  effect  an  impor- 
tant improvement. 

South  Down  Sheep. — ^In  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
South  Down  breed  of  sheep  *'  compared  with  the  Merino 
and  Bakewell,"  about  which  Mr.  Boyd  ingulres,  ail  de- 
pends on  the  purpose  for  which  the  sheep  are  wanted* 
The  flavor  of  the  South  Down  mutton  is  considered  very 
superior — the  wool  of  medium  quality,  for  short  wool-* 
average  three  to  four  pounds  per  fleece.  The  Bake  wells 
or  Leicesters,  fatten  very  easily,  and  at  an  earlier  ac^ 
than  others — wool  suitable  for  combing  or  the  manufac- 
ture of  worsteds —average  four  to  six  pounds  per  fleece. 
The  South  Downs  are  considered  more  hardy  than  ttie 
Leicesters  and  Merinos.  The  South  Downs  can  be 
bought  of  Messrs.  Bement  or  Mclntyre  of  this  city,  of 
Messrs.  S.  St  J.  Wait,  Orange  county.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  Bakewells  or  Leicesters  for  nle,  that  are  unmixed 
with  the  Cotswold,  and  it  is  the  impression  here,  we  be- 
lieve, that  they  are  benefited  by  the  cross.  The  Cots* 
wolds,  or  crosses  of  these  and  the  Leicesters,  may  be  had 
of  Messrs.  Coming  St  Sotham,  Mclntyre,  Merrifield,  and 
Dunn.  The  prices  are  from  $12  to  $30  per  bead,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

Wm.  Battaile,  Esq.  of  Benton,  Miss.,  asks  what 
grasses  are  best  adapted  to  bis  section  of  country,  and 
whether  clover  would  succeed  there.  Notbeing  person- 
ally  acquainted  with  that  region,  we  beg  to  refer  our  cor- 
respondent to  our  friend  Mr.  ArrLXCK,  of  Washington, 
Miss.,  who  IS  m  all  respects  well  qualified  to  give  the 
information  desired.  As  to  com  sown  broadcast  for  fod- 
der, we  should  think  it  would  do  well.  The  usual  lime 
of  planting,  is  proper  for  putting  In  the  crop  for  this  pur- 
pose.   From  two  to  three  bushels  seed  are  here  used  per 
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aere^  and  it  may  be  worked  in  with  a  cultivator^  or  what 
it  beUer,  turned  in  with  a  small  plow.  Some  prefer 
planting  it  thick  In  drills,  about  three  feet  apart,  in  order 
to  giv  a  chance  of  working;  among  it  and  keeping  down 
the  weeds  and  grass.  The  growth  is  thus  made  more  ra- 
pid, and  some  who  practice  it,  assure  n%  that  the  yield  is 
as  great,  and  on  some  soils  greater  than  when  sown 
broadcast.  The  best  mode  of  curing,  we  thfaik,  is  to  cut 
it  shortly  after  the  blossoms  fall,  bind  in  small  bundles 
close  to  the  top,  and  set  in  small  stocks  or  shocks,  as  open 
as  possible  at  the  butts,  and  so  tight  at  the  top  as  to  turn 
«ff  the  rain.  Let  them  remain  in  this  situation  till  tho- 
roughly dried,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  large 
ricks,  or  put  in  a  bam.  As  to  the  cheapest  and  best 
means  of  improving  lands  in  Mississippi,  stopping 
«  washes,**  fcc.  we  would  refer  to  Mr.  Affleck  or  to  Dr. 
Phillips.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  facilities  for  im- 
provement, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  wliat  course 
would  be  cheapest  or  most  expedient.  The  gullies  or 
«  washes,*'  may  be  stoppetl  by  throwing  in  smftU  stones, 
brush,  or  small  trees  with  the  limbs  on,  and  covering 
over  with  earth,  taking  care  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  water  from  entering  into  the  old  channels. 

Spsnt  tan  and  SAW-Dt78T. — ^lu  regard  to  the  inquiry 
of  Mr.  AifDEsw  Bush,  Coventry,  Pa.,  we  remark  that 
tan  has  been  found  useful  as  manure,  particularly  for 
trees  and  shrubbery,  after  it  has  become  well  decompo- 
sed. It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  a  fresher  state,  to  keep 
up  the  heat  in  hot  beds.  Saw-dust  has  been  found  very 
useful  in  amelioratiag  heavy  or  clayey  soils.  It  makes 
also  good  bedding  for  horses  or  cattle,  and  when  put  in 
thc^ir  stalls,  is  a  convenient  absorbent  of  urine. 

'WiNDMiix.^-^Mr.  William  Wadswomth  of  Middle- 
sex county,  Conn.,  inquires  for  a  windmill  that  would  be 
effective  for  threshing,  sawing,  &c.  In  our  last  volume 
page  202,  we  noticed  a  model  of  a  windmill  inventeil  by 
George  Parker,  of  Corinna,  Penobscot  county,  Maine, 
which  we  thought  simple  and  cheap.  Further  informa- 
tion in  regartl  to  it,  we  presume  could  be  had  by  address- 
ing Mr.  Parker. 

Mangel  Wurtzel.^H.  Botd,  Wilkinsburgh,  Pa., 
asks  some  information  in  regard  to  mangel  wurtzel.  The 
best  soil  for  this  root,  is  a  rich  light  loam.  The  usual 
time  for  planting  com  may  be  taken  as  proper  for  plant- 
ing this  crop.  It  is  frequently  sown  on  ridges,  two  to 
three  feet  apart,  and  (hinneil  to  a  foot  or  more  in  the  row. 
Jf  the  soil  is  likely  to  suffer  from  drouth,  it  is  best  not  to 
ridge  it.  The  roots  may  be  fed,  cut  in  proper  slices,  (o 
milch  cows,  st  the  rate  of  half  a  buibel  to  a  bushel  per 
day,  being  careful  to  allow  plenty  of  hay  or  other  dry 
fodder,  lest  the  roots  too  much  relax  the  cows. 

Virginia  Lands,  &c. — A  eoiTespondent,  signing 
<'  Franklin,*'  Washington,  D.  C,  Inquires  for  a  reme- 
dy against  the  worm  that  eats  the  ends  of  the  ears  of 
green  com,  or  **  roasting  ears."  He  describes  (he  worm 
as  of  a  «  green  or  grey  color,  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  long."  He  says  they  frequently  eat  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  ear — that  «  upon  examination,  there 
win  generally  be  found  a  litUe  hole  perforating  the 
husk,  through  which  the  worm  made  Its  ingrets,  or 
where  the  husk  was  punctured  by  a  bee  or  insect  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  an  egg  for  producing  the  worm." 

"  Franklin"  thinks  more  of  the  Northern  hartl- working 
farmers,  with  small  means,  might  go  to  Virginia  to  their 
advantage.  Land,  which  only  requires  good  manage- 
ment to  produce  abundant  crops,  he  says,  can  be  had  in 
Fairftix  county,  or  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
railroad,  for  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre,  according  to  the 
quality,  situation,  buildings,  Stc.  In  regard  to  the  state 
of  society,  he  observes — 

<«In  Virginia,  the  New  Englander  will  find  the  richer 
class  of  farmers  more  open-hearted,  more  courteous  and 
polfshed  In  manners;  and  the  poorer  class  more  igno- 
rant, and  more  coarse  in  all  respects,  than  those  he  left. 
He  will  find  less  schools,  less  churches,  and  lose  some- 
thing of  the  quietude  of  the  Sabbath ;  while  in  these  re- 
spects, he  will  probably  be  better  off,  than  by  removing 
to  the  West." 

Our  correspondent  at  West  Qreenfield,  *'  H.  Q."  will 
And  onr  views,  together  with  the  views  of  some  others, 
on  the  subject  about  which  he  inquirei^  in  this  paper* 


POTATOE  KOT 


We  give  the  following  from  a  letter  from  Hen.  Jobx 
Crart,  of  Salem,  in  thia  State.  His  suggestiou  ui 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  farmers: 

'<  The  Cause  of  Rot  dt  the  Potatox,  and  thi 
WAT  TO  prevent  tt. — The  rot  In  the  potatoe  oecun  in 
hot,  dry  seasons,  and  the  heat  and  drouth  prevent  the 
ripening  of  the  potatoe,  and  disease  and  dseomposition 
follows.  I  observed  during  the  last  summer  a  diflereoee  a 
the  potatoe  crop,  on  the  same  land.  Those  potatoes  Unt 
were  oovered  deep  were  good  as  usual;  those  the  cover- 
ing of  which  was  shallow  were  useless,  particularly  for 
the  table.  The  Jlrst  symptom  of  failure  is  in  the  stsUaof 
the  potatoe;  they  become  dry  and  the  leaves  tun  blvk, 
the  growth  then  ceases,  and  the  potatoe  becomes  rotleo 
before  it  ia  ripe.  The  At>ers  that  connect  the  stslk  wilb 
the  potatoe  quit  their  hold,  and  when  yon  grasp  theitaik 
and  pull  with  a  view  to  raise  the  potatoes  out  of  the  liill, 
the  roots  break  and  leave  the  potatoes,  or  latber  slip  ort 
of  the  hill  without  raiaing  the  potatoes." 

Mr.  Lsrot  Patillo,  Monroe,  Georgia,  writa  as  that 
he  thinks  the  roC  is  caused  l>y  small  insects,  and  tdrim 
rolling  the  seed -potatoes  in  sulphur  before  planting  them. 
He  informs  us  that  he  has  used  sulphur  with  good  efecti 
around  plum  trees  in  which  insects  had  perforated  tbt 
bark,  and  from  which  the  gum  oozed  out 

From  a  ^letter  received  from  Elisha  Hammoitd,  of 
Conesville,*N.  T. ,  we  extract  the  following  facts  io  rt- 
tation  to  the  rot  in  potatoes.  1.  «  On  dry,  cool  Isnd,  sot 
very  rich  by  putrescent  manures,  the  crops  almoit  en- 
tirely escaped."  2.  Defective  potatoes  f^  to  bogs,  ia 
connexion  with  sulphur  and  chsLrcoal,  have  produced  no 
injury.  3.  fn  a  field  of  potatoes,  some  of  the  rovi 
crossed  places  on  which  stumps  had  been  burned,  tnd 
other  rows  a  "Spot  where  potatoes  had  been  buried  the 
year  before,  and  the  straw  used  about  them  turned  under 
for  manure.  The  crop  was  much  more  rotted  on  (heae 
places,  especially  over  old  |>otatoe-holes,  than  elK- 
where.  4.  Linoe  has  been  said  to  be  a  prsveaUTe  of 
rot.  It  proved  nol  so  in  thia  case.  Some  cosne  line 
hail  been  spread  on  a  part  of  the  field.  Some  hillii 
where  the  lime  happened  to  be  scattered,  were  paitieo- 
larly  examined,  and  found  much  more  rotted  tbsa  wliere 
nothing  was  put.  5.  Plaster  waa  used  on  most  of  Um 
crop.  Two  rows  were  left  through  the  field  vithoot 
plasler-^no  difference  could  be  discovered  between  thcM 
and  other  rows,  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoes. 

£XP£RIMENTS   IN   THE  USE  OF  POUDIIETT& 


Mr.  Tocker^I  send  you  the  following  practical  ftcti 
in  relation  to  concentrated  manures;  a  subject  which  ii 
now  commanding  very  general  attention.  I  hsve  seled* 
ed  these  reports  from  distant  parU  of  the  coootiy)  ^,f 
may  be  seen  that  their  effecU  are  alike  beneficial  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  in  somewhat  different  clioates. 

The  first  statement  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  vriOco 
by  Augustus  Shriver,  Esq.,  of  Carroll  couaty,  Md.,  da- 
ted November  22,  1844. 

«  I  therefore  mixed  the  poudreUe  with  an  eqosl  qoia- 
tity  of  ashes,  and  a  little  plaster,  and  when  the  corn  wai 
cleverly  up,  applied  about  a  gill  to  each  bill,  leaTjqf 
twelve  rows  in  the  field,  to  which  I  gave  the  ■""'^'^ 
tity  of  ashes  and  plaster  oloiu,  as  hss  berelofore  wm 
my  custom.    The  com  all  grew  finely,  and  there  wa« 
no  perceptible  difference  in  that  on  which  the  poadretci 
had   been  applied,  until  the  month  of  Ulj,  when  iM 
experienced  a  very  severe   drouth,  lasting  about  •» 
weeks,  when  the  part  dressed  with  ashes  and  plaiur 
alone  suffered  somewhat  and  "  fired"  a  little;  but  the  »• 
lance  on  which  I  put  the  poudrette,  hth\  itsown«jlm««j 
bly,   and  did   not  «  fire"  a  single  blade,  «w  looKf" 
flourishing  and  filletl  finely.    I  candidly  believe  tl»at  ue 
poudretie,  though  so  small  a  quantity,  '"^"^JifL 
yield  at  least  ten  per  cent,  and  am  fo  welt  pleaist  in 
this  small  experiment,  that  I  will  go  '^^  ^^  ^  '  *^ 
scale  next  season.*'  .  ,•  , 

The  next  report  Is  fh)m  Mr.  Floyd  Howell,  reai  I'^s 
in  the  county  of  Onomlaga,  in  this  Stale-to  whom  nw^ 
teen  barrels,  or  76  bushels,  were  sent  Uts  m  ftore""^ 
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1843;  upon  which  a  tnighi  of  $1«37  per  barrel  was 
^ha^sed^  which  iDcreased  its  cost  to  $2,87  a  harr^l  on  the 
Sum.  In  reply  to  inquiries  made  in  relation  to  its  ef- 
reels,  the  folio winj^  answer  is  giren>  viz.: 

**  We  took  Ave  acres  of  wheat-stubble  which  we  sup- 
posed would  yield,  vnthout  any  manure,  from  35  to  40 
tohels  of  com  to  the  acre;  plowed  and  harrowed  it 
Mice,  the  fore>paal  of  May;  then  marked  it  out  in  row% 
four  feet  apart,  but  owing  to  the  cold  weather,  did  not 
plant  until  about  the  16(h  of  the  month,  when  we  drop- 
ped a  handftil  of  pondrette  in  each  hill— or  14  barrels  to 
the  fire  acres — then  planted  it.    After  it  came  up,  and  he- 
fore  tkefint  hoHng,  we  put  4  barrels  more  upon  about  one 
half  of  the  Held.     The  corn  was  hoed  three  times — and 
wss  ready  to  harvest  a  little  earlier  than  our  neighbors— 
bot  we  could  not  perceive  any  material  diiference  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  field  where  the  four  barrels  were 
applied  as  a  top  dressing,  and  the  part  where  it  was  ap- 
pUed  Miy  Oft  the  hiU,    There  was  no  other  manure  used 
Ikan  the  poudrette.    The  average  yield  upon  the  five 
aciei,  was  80  bushels  to  the  acre;  but  from  one  acre  se- 
l«cted,  we  gathered  99  bushels  and   18  pounds.    The 
(reVghl  on  the  40  barrels  sent  by  you  this  year,  will  not 
aeead  what   was  \md  last  year,  $26  on  19  barrels, 
oviag  to  its  being  shipped  near  the  close  of  navigation." 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  use  of  18  barrels 
of  72  bushels  of  poudrette  on  the  five  acres,  the  yield 
wu  increased  from  35  or  40  bushels,  to  eighty  bushels, 
per  acre,  or  over  200  bushels  on  the  field.      f 

Mr.  Robert  Henry,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  says^  under  the 
date  of  Dec.  27th,  1844,  that— 

^  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  used  poudrette 
with  UDifornf  success,  on  com;  and  find  it  to  answer  on 
(bai  crop,  l>etter  than  any  other  manure  that^  use.  The 
c«n,  where  it  is  used,  is  generally  of  a  better  color, 
and  comes  to  maturity  earlier,  than  where  other  manure 
ii  uwd.  My  mode  of  applying  it,  is  in  the  hill;  the 
gtott&d  being  previously  prepared  with  about  40  or  50 
boshela  of  lime  to  the  acre.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  have  used  it;  and  last  season  the  com  was  on  a 
^  loU— although  the  season  was  also  dry — the  crop  of 
eorn  was  good,  where  poudrette  was  used.  I  cotisider  it 
1  cheap  and  profitable  maiwre."  % 

Mr.  Peter  Hall,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  informs  me  that 
he  «used  poudrette  in  the  tall  of  1842,  with  ham-yard 
Banare,  on  a  field  of  wheat .  The  result  was  eztraordi- 
Baty^yielding  thirty-ttoo  and  a  ha]/  bushels,  weighing 
orer  64  lbs.  per  bushel — ^to  the  acre.  He  also  use<l  it  on 
com  the  past  year,  32  buibels,  or  8  barrels,  per  acre. 
Put  of  it  was  put  in  the  hill  at  planting,  and  the  balance 
vu  spread  on  the  surface  previous  to  the  second  hoeing. 
The  corn  was  planted  a  week  later  than  his  neighbors 
pbnted  theirs,  and  was  fit  to  harvest  nearly  two  weeks 
earlier;  and  it  was  believed  from  the  appearance,  the 
produce  was  greater  than  upon  any  other  field  in  the 
Mjghborhooil. 

Oo  potatoes,  also,  its  effects  were  remarked  by  every 
<^Be  who  saw  them.    Those  manured  with  poudrette 
^<">i(i  be  distinguished  from  those  treated  with  stable  ma- 
^'^>  ^  they  passed  along  the  road;  and  on  digging 
2?'  ^•'^  few,  if  any,  were  found  diseased.'* 
The  poudrette  used  by  the  gentleman  whose  reports 
*^  herewith  given,  was  obtained  from  the  New  Yobk 
mDaETTB  Company,  and  prepared  in  this  city,  by 
*«o  Foffc,  Pfeftnwify,  1845.  D.  K.  Mxnok. 


CmENT  roa  xabthen  Pipes. — A  mode  of  cementing 
•wthen  pipes  for  conveying  hot  water,  is  given  by  acor- 
'^nder.t  of  the  London  Oardener^s  Chronicle,  as  fol- 
»wt:  Take  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  nearly  two  pints  of 
^itermilk,  mix  the  milks,  and  put  them  on  a  slow  fire 
»^  they  turn  into  curd;  then  strain  them  and  save  the 
^nta.  Previously  get  some  good  roche  lime,  pound  it 
"•Wi  and  sift  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  lime  with 
^.^  v«ll>  until  it  is  tough,  and  then  dilute  the  joinU 
wutepipe  well  with  it;  the  pipes  should  be  dry  when 
^(^nent  ia  applied.    It  will  be  sufficiently  hard  in  a 

^r  ?? "'  *"^  *'  "  ■****  ^''^*  "*^*  ^*  affected  by  hot  wa- 

' ,  "J'^'*  cement  than  can  be  used  in  half  an  hour  ought 

^u>be  made  st  a  time,  as  it  will  get  so  hard  as  to  be 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


HoRTicvLTUBAL  Itfjiis ^Mr.  Crab.  Habulton,  of 

Canterbury  informs  us  that  a  Rhode  Island  greening  tree 
in  that  village,  produced  in  1843,  twenty  barrels  of  ap- 
ples— that  two  trees^  of  which  this  is  one,  have  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  produced  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  bar- 
rels suitable  for  market,  besides  what  previously  fell  off. 
Mr.  H.  also  informs  us  that  the  fruit  of  a  single  apricot 
tree,  belonging  to  William  T.  Titus,  of  that  village,  sold 
in  August  last,  for  $12,55 — being  one  cent  each.  The 
fruit  of  another  tree  belonging  to  Delaplain  Gaunt, 
brought  $17. 

Stringe  for  iylng  Jmd$,  tfc, — ^Mr.  Hamilton  gives  the 
following  directions  for  preparing  the  bark  of  the  Bass, 
or  Linn  tree,  for  this  purpose— *<  About  the  20th  of 
June,  cut  the  bark  in  strips  about  four  feet  long,  which 
will  make  three  lengths.  Tie  it  up  in  bundles,  and  place 
it  in  elear  running  water,  with  stones  on  it  to  keep  it 
down.  In  about  four  weeks,  from  six  to  ten  courses  of 
the  inside  bark  will  readily  strip  up  finely.  Having  ta- 
ken off  this,  put  the  rest  back,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks 
more,  it  will  again  peel.  The  finest  may  bo  used  for 
budding  trees,  and  the  coarser  for  tying  trees  to  stakes, 
&c.  The  bark  may  be  taken  from  the  trees  whenever 
they  will  peel." 

In  regard  to  the  « email  brownith  vorm,'*  which  Jtfr. 
Hamilton  speaks  of  having  eaten  the  buds  from  his  plum 
trses^  we  know  nothing,  and  without  seeing  the  inseelf 
or  obtaining  a  more  definite  description,  we  can  give  no 
information  in  regard  to  It. 

Pboper  DEPTH  OF  covEBiNG  FOR  Peas. — '<  Indicator** 
gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  throws  some 
light  on  this  point.  He  plowed  in  some  peas  with  a 
wheel  attached  to  the  plow,  so  regulated  that  the  furrow 
was  only  three  inches  deep.  Just  before  he  had  done 
plowing,  the  wheel  came  off,  which  permitted  the  plow 
to  run  the  usual  depth.  He  noticed  that  where  he  plow- 
ed after  (he  wheel  came  off,  the  peas  did  not  come  up 
well — in  some  instances  there  would  be  a  space  of  seve- 
ral yards  without  any. 

Correction — Preparation  or  Muck. — In  our  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Camp*s  method  of  improving  land,  in  the 
February  number,  it  seems  we  macle  a  mistake  in  substi- 
tuting the  word  « if"  for  ''of."  Thus  in  the  preparation 
of  peat  or  muck,  Mr.  Camp  is  made  to  say  he  would  ad- 
vise mixing  one  bushel  of  lime,  two  bushels  of  ashe^ 
four  bushels  of  crushed  charcoal,  &e.,  with  one  load  of 
peat:  whereas  it  was  only  intended  to  recommend  one  of 
these  articles  in  the  quantity  mentioned,  instead  of  the 
whole  of  them.  Mr.  Camp  says  he  does  not  suppose  that 
all  these  ingredients  would  *'hurt  a  load  of  muck,''  but  it 
was  his  aim  to  direct  to  a  cheap,  as  well  as  good  mode 
of  improvement;"  and  he  thinks  «  if  the  peat  or  muck  be 
thrown  from  the  bed  and  well  frozen  through  the  winter 
the  quantity  mentioned  of  either  of  these  ingredients  will 
serve  as  corrective  for  one  load."  In  the  note  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Camp,  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  "  char- 
red cobs"  as  follows: — « I  have,  for  years  made  use  of 
charred  cobs  and  find  them  to  be  one  of  the  best  absorb- 
ents, drinking  in  the  dews  and  other  liquids,  and  dispo- 
sing of  them  to  the  great  benefit  of  plants.  If  I  have 
oyster  shells  which  I  wish  to  char,  I  place  a  thick  coat 
over  the  cobs,  then  cover  well  with  dirt;  this  holds  the 
gas  while  burning,  and  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole.  My 
kilns  have  generally  been  made  partly  of  wood." 

Agricultural  Papers. — The  following  extract  front 
a  letter  reeeivetl  from  a  conespondcnt  at  East  Harlford, 
Conn.,  sufliciently  explains  itself,  and  needs  no  comment: 
"  In  perusing  the  December  number  of  the  Cultivator,  I 
saw  a  notice  requesting  subscribers  to  act  as  agents,  and 
being  desirous  to  extemi  the  circulation  of  so  valuable  a 
paper,  I  called  on  one  of  my  neighbors  and  asked  him  to 
subscribe.  He  said  "  no,  I  cannot  afford  it— I've  purcha- 
sed five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  land  this  year,  and  every 
cent  counts.'  Now  if  this  man  had  spent  his  five  hun- 
dreil  dollars  in  enriching  what  land  he  already  had,  I 
think  he  would  have  been  better  off.  I  next  called  on 
another  neighbor,  and  while  showing  him  the  size  and 
qoanttty  of  reading  matter  in  a  number,  I  heard  a  voice 
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from  another  room,  whieh  I  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
good  (7)  housewife,  saying  Mf  a  farmer  can't  take  care 
of  his  business  without  an  agricultural  paper  to  tell  him 
how,  I  think  he  had  better  give  up.'  Now  this  man 
takes  so  good  «eare  of  his  business,'  that  he  loses  half  a 
dozen  creatures  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  obtained  several  sub- 
scribers to  your  paper." 

Heaves  in  Horses. — **  A.  S.,"  Lebanon,  Cobb  coun- 
ty, Georgia,  gives  us  some  remarks  on  heaves  in  horses. 
The  article  which  he  speaks  of  having  seen  in  a  «  mis- 
cellaneous newspaper,  credited  to  the  Cultivator,"  we 
cannot  find,  though  it  may  have  been  in  some  of  our  pre- 
ceding volumes. 

<<  A.  S."  thinks  the  heaves  are  usually  brought  oa,  in 
bis  section  of  the  country,  by  confining  the  horses  too 
much  on  bulky  food,  such  as  corn-blades,  (cured  leaves,) 
straw,  &c.,  and,  especially  feeding  these  articles  in  a 
musty,  or  badly  cured  state.  After  haring  had  much 
experience  in  feeding  horses,  he  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing rule,  which  we  quote  in  his  own  words: 

*'  My  rule  is  now,  for  every  24  hours,  according  to 
work,  from  6  to  ten  quarts  of  com,  as  near  as  we  can 
come  to  it,  on  the  cob,  and  never  more  than  four  sheaves 
of  fodder,  areraging  2  lbs.  each;  and  when  I  am  pre- 
paring for,  or  on  a  ^omey,  on  whieh  I  expect  to  drive 
.  rapidly,  I  come  down  to  about  four  pounds  of  fodder  in 
24  hours,  and  as  much  com  as  the  horse  can  eat  clean; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  watering,  directly  from  the  plow, 
o«  the  hotest  day,  or  putting  to  his  feed  as  soon  as  I  stop 
on  a  Journey." 

«'A  Country  Ttfo,"  sayi— "One  of  your  correspon- 
dents in  your  January  number,  complainij^g  of  the  neg- 
lect of  farmer's  interests,  asserts  that  they  meet  too  lit- 
tle attention  and  support  from  the  country  press.  No 
doubt  the  local  papers  are  too  much  engrossed  by  poli- 
ties—but if  politicians  only  support  the  paper,  the  editor 
must  be  expected  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  their  ser- 
Tice.  Does  your  correspondent  himself  take  and  pay  for 
a  country  paper  ?  and  do  his  farming  neighbors  general- 
ly do  the  same  by  their  local  press  ?  If  not,  he  has  no 
cause  of  complaint.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  that 
when  thl^ditor  provis  nn&ithftil  to  the  great  mass  of  his 
patrons  and  neglectful  of  their  interests.  The  truth  is, 
that  farmers  are  to  blame  for  not  supporting  the  country 
press.  Let  every  man  who  owns  a  farm^  subscribe  and 
pay  for  the  nearest  Jooinal,  and  tbey  will  soon  have 
newspapers  able  and  ready  to  fumirii  matter  to  their 
tastes,  anti  advocate  their  interests." 

NxcEssmr  roR  Inquiry. — ^Extract  from  a  letter  recei- 
▼ed  from  A.  Wiltse,  Esq.  Adamsville : — "  The  farmer 
has  more  need  than  ever,  (under  the  present  times,)  to 
ascertain  the  best  means  of  enriching  his  soil — ^the  nature 
and  adaptation  of  the  different  manures  to  the  different 
soils — ^the  extent  to  whieh  labor  saving  machines  can  be 
introduced  into  his  business.  In  short,  to  learn  how  to 
produce  the  most  and  best  of  every  thing,  with  the  least 
possible  expense  or  labor.  How  mistaken  are  fanners 
in  their  notions  of  policy  and  pretended  economy !  There 
are  thousands  of  farmers  that  might  get  some  useful  hints 
to  store  their  minds  with,  these  long  winter  evenings,  if 
they  would  take  an  agricultural  paper.  Knowledge,  if 
pot  in  practice,  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  after  life, 
and  would  increase  their  power  and  means  of  success." 


Wages  in  Dsrbyshibe  in  the  14th  Century. — ^It 
is  sometimes  thought  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  England,  is  worse  in  motlern  times,  than  it  for- 
merly was.  The  following,  which  we  copy  from  a  late 
English  paper,  seems  to  teach  a  different  view  of  the 
esse : — "  By  an  act,  called  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  25th 
Edw.  III.,  passed  in  1351^  it  is  provided,  '  That  no  car- 
ter, plowman,  day  or  other  pervants,  shall  take  in  the 
time  of  sarding,  or  hay-making,  but  a  penny  the  day; 
and  mowers  of  meadows  for  the  acre  fire  pence,  or  by 
the  day  fivepence;  and  reapers  of  com  in  the  first  week 
of  August,  twopence,  and  the  xecond  threepence,  and  so 
till  the  end  of  August;  and  leas  in  the  country  where 
less  was  wont  to  be  giren,  without  meat  or  drink  or  oth- 
er courtesy." 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  PATEim ^We  in 

indebted  to  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  for  a  copy  of  hit 
annual  report  for  the  year  1844.  The  staliMical  inr<HTiia- 
tion  embraced  in  this  document  is  varied  and  extemire; 
but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  tho- 
rough  examination  of  all  the  articles.  From  the  labuiar 
^timate  of  the  crops  for  the  last  year,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing in  regard  to  the  total  products  of  the  V.  States. 
Whole  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  95,607,000;  barky, 
3,627,000;  oats,  172,247,000;  rye,  26,450,000;  Imek. 
wheat.  9,071,000;  Indian  com,  421,953,000;  potatoes, 
99,493,000;  hay,  (tons,)  17,715,000;  flax  and  heap, 
(tons,)  22,800;  tobacco,  (pounds,)  151,705,000;  eottoa, 
872,107,000;  rice,  111.759,000;  silk,  396,790;  wgar, 
201,107,000.  We  find  no  ettiaaate  of  the  amount  of  wool 
produced  last  year. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  the  Rgc,  the  CoBnittioser 
mentions  the  electro-mamclie  telegraph,  asoocof  the 
most  brilliant^-an  invention  which  he  thinks  is  destined, 
by  the  rapidity  of  transmitting  iAtelligeaee,  to  essentially 
affect  the  weliare  of  society. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  agrieultnre,  it  ii  oboerred 
thsU  it  has  now  become  a  science  and  stndy— that «  won 
out  lands  that  have  been  as  it  were,  abandoned,  are  pow 
being  reclaimed  under  scientific  treatment.  Goesa-work 
and  hereditary  notions  are  yielding  to  analsrsis,  and  the 
app]icationf>f  chemical  principles.  •  •  •  Hie  pre- 
judice against  bocA^fkrining,  is  happily  more  and  mora 
passing  away,  though  there  is  still  too  mueh  of  it  reaiaiB- 
ing;  but  compared  with  some  twenty  years  back,  there 
is  a  vast  deal  more  information  of  this  kind  poaieased, 
than  formerly.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  infomatioB 
is  more  diflbsedy  the  minds  of  the  farmers  are  set  in  ac- 
tion. Many  become  contributors  to  the  agncoltml 
journals;  and  the  value  of  theae  latter  is  much  hei^ten- 
ed  by  the  increased  practical  bearing  they  aasnne,  lad 
the  extent  and  variety  derived  from  these  sooices.  A 
comparison  of  these  papers  at  Che  present  day,  with  those 
publishecl  some  twenty  years  alnce,  will  show  how  the 
science  and  art  of  agrioalture  have  advanced  in  this  pe- 
riod." • 

In  regard  to  oem-sfeft  Mger,  the  Commisaioaer  ob- 
serves, « there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
difficulties  in  making  good  sugar  from  this  vegetable, 
will  be  removed,**  &c. 

Among  other  valuable  articles  in  the  appendix  to  the 
report,  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  Jackson  g'ly'mg  the 
results  of  an  analysis  of  several  varieties  of  Indian  con 
and  other  grains.  The  different  constituents  of  the  seve- 
ral kinds  is  quite  surprising — some  containing  a  moch 
larger  proportion  of  oil  than  others.  The  subject  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  has  been  long  known  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  fattening  tendency  of  difiereat 
kinds  of  com. 

Medico-Chirurgxcal  Review. — This  is  OBqneftioB- 
ably  the  most  valuable  journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgey 
published  in  this  country,  and  for  those  belonging  to  the 
faculty,  we  should  suppose  it  must  be  of  great  serriee; 
indeed,  every  one  whose  taste  inclines  them  to  stadf 
such  subjects,  could  not  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  iU  petv^ 
sal.    In  the  number  for  Jsmuary,  now  before  us.  toe 
publishers  inform  us  that  arrangements  hare  been  coBv 
pleted,  to  give  their  journal  a  development,  that  hasoot 
been  attempted  by  any  journal  in  Great  Britain  or  else- 
where.   «  £ach  number,**  say  they, «« will  contain  three 
hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  CrUieai  AwOi/tii  of  all 
the  best  works,  foreign  and  dk>mestie;  fbrming  a  qoir- 
terly  library  of  progressive  practicsl  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery.   1^  this  arrangement,  the  profession  in  ^^[^l 
try  will  be  pot  in  possession  of  the  tell  psrts  of  noet  oi 
the  works  on  Me<licflie,  and  the  collateral  branches,  m* 
auing  from  the  European  presses  **  m*!  o    r 

Publisheil  quarterly,  by  R.  ft  6.  8.  Wood,  »»I  *'«"" 
«»treet.  New  York.    Terms,  $5  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Still  Another ^We  have  received  (he  Askansii 

Farmer,  published  by  J.  Gish,  at  Little  Roci,  ArWD- 
ms,  monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year.  We  trust  it  wiii  w 
an  aid  in  advancing  agriculture  in  (hat  qwrter. 
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SHEEP  IN  OmO. 


It  !■  eompnted  that  the  eapital  ioTested  in  sheep-hns- 
teaiiy  in  the  8ttte  of  Ohio,  is  $]2,000,000*-tbe  number 
or  sheep  in  1844»  beincp  3,000,000,  tequirin;  600,000 
acres  of  land  for  their  support.  Greet  numbers  of  sheep 
tftare  l>een  tUughtered  in  this  Slate  durin^^  the  last  year. 
Besides  the  number  killed  for  market,  and  domestic  use, 
wliieh  is  estimated  at  200,000,  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
•Inng^htered  fiv  the  pelts,  hams  and  tallow  alone^  during 
ihm  last  season,  at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanesville,  and 
other  places,  100,000~makinff  the  whole  number  kiUed 
In  the  State  last  year,  300,000. 

If 'this  statement  is  correct,  and  Ohio  has  furnished  her 
quota  of  the  number  of  sheep  sent  during  the  past  year 
to  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  &c.,  we  presume  the  nati^ 
lal  laerease  would  not  be  equal  to  the  number  exported 
and  killed,  and  that  there  is  a  less  number  now  in  that 
Slate  than  tliere  was  a  year  ago. 

Aceording  to  the  returns  for  1840,  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  Slates  was  19,311,374,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  their  wool,  35,802,114 — givhig  an  average 
of  less  than  two  pounds  to  each  sheep.  The  average 
weif^ht  of  fleeces  in  England,  is  ores  jowr  pounds.  The 
increased  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  improvement 
of  their  breeds,  and  to  superior  attention  and  eaze  in 
theeiv-husbandiy. 


CHEA.P  MODE  OF  BEARING  HOGS. 

The  Maine  Farmer  contains  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  True  Remick  raised  six  hogs,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  attention.  It  is  stated  that  the  pigs  were  tkrrowed 
ui  May  or  Jane,  1843.  Four  of  them  belonged  to  one 
litter,  and  the  others  to  two  other  litters.  The  first  sum- 
mer they  were  kept  in  a  dose  pen,  and  fed  with  skimmed 
milk  and  boiled  potatoes.  In  the  fall  they  had  a  run  of 
an  acre  of  pasture  ground,  and  through  the  succeeding 
winter  they  were  kept  entirely  on  boiled  potatoes.  On 
the  first  of  May  last  they  were  turned  into  the  cow-pas- 
tnre,  with  rings  in  their  noses.  While  running  in  the 
pasture  they  had  forty  bushels  of  raw  potatoes  given  them, 
bat  had  no  other  food  till  put  up  to  fat.  Two  of  (he 
sows  raised  pigs — eleven  in  all.  The  last  of  September 
they  were  put  up,  and  fed  with  boiled  potatoes  and  a  lit- 
tle mllk^  but  nothing  more.  The  long,  red  potatoes 
were  the  kind  used,  and  it  is  well  Icnown  that  swine  are 
much  more  fond  of  these  Chan  any  others.  The  hogs 
were  killed  from  the  6th  to  the  28th  January  last,  and 
fheir  average  weight,  dressed,  398  pounds — the  largest 
weighed  513  poundk  The  account  states  that  \h^  whole 
six  never  ate  so  much  as  three  bushels  of  meal  of  any 
kind.  If  this  account  should  come  to  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  French  chemists  and  physiologists,  what  would 
they  afterwanls  say  about  there  being  none  of  the  tat- 
iiuiming  elements  in  potatoes? 


DEFICIENCY  IK  THE  SUPPLY  OF  PORK  FOR  1844. 


We  are  not  surprised  at  the  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  pork  alanghtered  in  the  west  last  season.  From  1838 
Co  184],  it  is  well  known  that  an  excitement,  amounting 
almost  to  a  siosiia,  prevailed  through  the  country  ih  re- 
tation  to  hogs.  Improved  breeds  were  sought  after  with 
great  avidity,  and  in  many  instances  very  high  prices 
were  paid,  particularly  for  Berkshires.  The  natural 
eonseqoenoe  of  this  excitement  was,  first,  that  unusual 
numbers  of  hogs  were  reared  and  fattened,  and  of  course 
the  pork-market  was  glutted.  The  unprecedently  low 
prices  of  pock  in  the  western  markets  for  the  years  1841 
to  '43,  proved  almost  ruinour  to  those  farmers  who  relied 
on  thai  article  for  their  chief  income.  Many  farmers 
were  forced  to  sell  their  hogs  for  no  more  tlian  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  ''dead  weight,"  and  in  some 
instances  for  less.  They  could  not  stand  such  low  pri- 
sts, and  hence  followed  the  second  result  of  the  former 
txcilement,  viz:  the  raising  of  but  a  small  number  or 
hogs,  and  the  falling  off*  in  the  quantity  of  pork  killed 
in  the  western  country  last  year.  We  see  it  stated  in  va- 
rioos  papers  that  the  amount  packed  at  Cincinnati  las^ 
yesr  was  less  by  ons-third  than  for  ths  year  previous^ 


At  St  Loois,  it  is  said,  the  decrease  is  still  greater;  and 
through  the  State  of  Illinois  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
falling  off*  of  from  one- third  to  one-half.  In  Ohio  the 
Cslling  off  was  much  greater,  as  we  are  informed,  at  the 
interior  slaughtering  places,  than  at  Cincinnati.  In  the 
Scioto  valley,  for  instance,  where  the  number  slaughtered 
at  nine  places,  in  1843,  was  121,800,  the  number  for  1844 
is  only  48,350. 

It  seems  probable,  from  present  prospects,  that  pork 
will  command,  at  least,  remunersting  prices  Uie  coming 
&11,  and  those  farmers  who  had  the  foresight  to  see  this, 
and  have  wisely  provided  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  a  good  breed  of  hogs,  will  be  likely  to  reap 
their  reward.     

« 

0NZO2f  (CoiTH.)  AG.  SociSTT.^-GooD  CoW8.^We  have 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  this  Society,  for  the  last  year.  It  contains  many 
interesting  fiscls.  The  committee  state  that  there  were 
at  the  last  exhibition,  104  yoke  of  oxen,  which  compe- 
ted for  the  several  awards.  In  reference  to  them,  the 
committee  say— '«'  The  exhibition  was  certainly  credita- 
ble to  their  owners,  from  the  appearance  and  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  word  of  their  driver,  without  a  resort  to  the 
cruel  Infliction  of  the  lash."  Among  the  cows  exhibit- 
ed, there  were  two  very  highly  conunended.  One  of 
these,  a  heifer  of  two  years  of  age,  five  months  in  milk 
with  ordinary  grass  feed  alone,  produced  13  lbs.  butter 
from  October  9  to  15th  inclusive,  besides  afibrding  to  the 
family  3  pints  of  new  milk  per  day — the  other  a  6  year 
old  cow,  two  months  in  milk,  with  grass  feed  alone,  pro- 
duced in  seven  days  in  the  month  of  October  11^  lbs.  of 
butter;  in  the  month  of  September,  the  same  cow  produ- 
ce<l  8  lbs.  6  oz^  in  four  days  in  better  feed.    ' 

Of  horses,  the  committee  speak  highly  of  one,  as  a 
farm  horse,  owned  by  J.  N.  Blakeslee,  of  .Watertown. 
Mr.  Blakeslee's  Merino  sheepare  likewise  spoken  of  as  a 
valuable  stock.  In  the  department  of  Farm  Products, 
Butter  and  Cheeese,  and  Domestic  Mannfkctures,  are  8po< 
ken  of  as  highly  creditable  and  encouraging. 


OsAOX  OxANOK. — ^This  tree  is  found  wiflf  in  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  &c.,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  the  height 
of  20  to  25  feet.  It  has  lately  received  considerable  at- 
tention as  a  plant  for  hedges.  It  readily  adapts  itself  to 
the  climate  of  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  and  though 
not  growing  so  large  as  in  its  natural  location,  it  is  one 
of  our  most  beautifhl  ornamental  shrubs.  The  American 
Farmer's  Encjclopedia  gives  the  following  description 
of  it:  '*It  is  very  branching;  each  branch  being  armed 
with  numerous  sharp  thorns.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
tough  and  solid.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on 
separate  trees.  The  fertile,  or  female  tree,  bears  firoit 
abundantly  in  a  very  few  years.  These  are  round,  rough, 
and  greenish-colored,  resembling  somewhat  an  orange, 
and  weighing  from  12  to  18  ounces,  containing  from  100 
to  250  seeds."  The  wood  is  said  to  be  very  elastic, 
being  preferred  for  bows  by  the  Indians  to  any  other. 
The  tree  is  said  to  be  readily  propagated  lh>m  seed,  and 
its  growth  is  so  rapid  that  it.  will  make  a  very  good  hedge 
in  from  three  to  five  years. 

NUMBXa  OF  EXRNELS  IN  A  BUSHXL  CF  GrAIK,  &C. — 

Our  friend  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  says  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  actual  counting,  that  a  bushel  of 
Wheat,    weighing  62    lbs.  contained  550,000  ker^s. 
Barley,  «*        521  '*  520,000      " 

Oala,  «        32  "         1,200,000      « 

£og.  Horse  Beans,  64  *«  87,000      « 

Poplar  Pea,  (Eng.)  64  «  110,000      «' 

Dr.  Holmes  suggests  that  if  we  were  rars  that  every 
kernel  of  wheat  which  we  put  into  the  earth  would 
grow  and  come  to  maturity,  we  could  so  place  them 
that  a  small  portion  of  a  bushel  would  be  sufficient  t6 
plant  it.  Taking  4^360  square  feet  for  an  acre,  and  di- 
viding each  fool  into  four  compartments,  and  placing  a 
kernel  of  wheat  in  the  centre  of  each,  Br.  H.  says  flie 
acre  will  only  require  fimr-fifthi  of  a  bushel.  This  i% 
in  efi*ect,  the  dibbling  system  of  ISngland;  and  where 
land  is  dear  and  labor  cheap,  it  has  iu  advantages. 
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MR.  HOBSFORD'S  LETTERS— No.  H. 


liOodoDf  NoTsmbcf  1 1814. 

Mft.  EoiTom— At  BUmford,!  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
apon  an  Eng^Iish  Fair.  The  ttreeti  were  crowded  with  liu 
tie  flocks  of  South  Down  lambs  and  yearlings,  and  flocks 
of  other  ages  and  breeils;  little  droves  of  swine,  crates 
of  poultry,  loads  of  rakes,  brooms,  sheep-neks,  groups  of 
eows  and  calves,  and  indeed  almost  every  kind  of  thing 
in  the  exchange  of  which,  farmers  could  be  engaged. 
Bach  pig  drover  kept  his  parcel  in  a  compact  group  by 
the  side  of  the  street,  and  each  shepherd,  with  the  aid  of 
a  dog,  kept  his  little  flock,  varying  from  a  dozen  to  fifty, 
distinct  from  ali  the  others.  The  sheep  were  moreover 
marked  and  branded,  so  that  they  could  readily  have  been 
separated. 

As  we  drove  on  from  Blanford,  gipsey  encampment! 
occasionally  met  our  view;  a  little  tent  was  pitched  by 
the  road  side,  and  near  it,  a  small  house,  upon  wheels, 
which  was  entered  by  a  ladder.  Upon  the  grass,  before 
the  tent,  the  group  of  children  and  older  persons,  were 
seated,  engaged  in  the  manuiaetnre  of  brooms,  sheep- 
racks,  Itc.  This  most  singular  people  have  a  physiogno- 
my of  their  own,  as  well  as  a  mode  of  life,  and  system 
of  laws. 

Stone-Henge,  to  which  I  think  I  alluded  in  my  first 
letter,  is  about  nine  miles  from  Salisbury,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fiaint,  and  very  near  a  number  of  mounds.  It  con- 
sists of  blocks  of  stone,  dispened  in  circular  form,  most 
of  which  are  now  thrown  down.  The  outer  circles  of 
eolumns  are  surmpunted  by  massive  coping,  and  must 
have  been  not  lesss  than  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The 
next  inner  circle  was  less  complete,  and  the  columns 
were  dispersed  upon  three  sides  in  pairs.  A  third  Inner 
circle  wss  of  colunms  much  less  in  height,  without  co- 
ping, and  far  less  regularly  arranged.  Within  this,  the 
so  called  attar  sfons,  projects  Just  abore  the  surrounding 
•oil.    I  subjohi  a  sketch  of  whst  I  fancied^  from  a  hasty 


(Pig.  «.) 
examination  Just  at  evening,  the  temple  once  was.  At 
what  period  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  fhis  ancient 
work  served  the  Druid ical  priests,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
'  tabled.  It  must  have  been  there  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  as  little  Imow. 
ledge  of  its  origin,  as  the  race  of  the  present  day.  Its 
history  is  not  more  obscure,  than  is  all  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  applying  mechanical  powers,  which  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  blocks  of 
Mooe.  Some  of  them  are  four  by  five  and  a  half  feet, 
and  not  lets  than  twenty-five  feet  long.  They  are  upon 
a  foundation  of  chalk,  which  extends  many  miles  in  eve- 
ry direction,  and  are  themselves  of  an  exceedingly  hard 
rock,  whose  original  site,  a  guide  aisured  me,  was  in  the 
extreme  west  of  England.  A  block  of  similar  form,  and 
identical  as  a  mineral,  lying  in  the  bed  of  an  intervening 
ttream,  favors  this  opinion.  My  coi\iecture  on  our  way 
thither,  from  what  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  vast  size 
and  weight  of  the  masses  of  stone,  was  that  the  temple 
had  been  resolved  from  a  gigantic  boulder,  floated  upon 
Salisbury  plain  by  an  iceberg;  but  not  a  boulder,  not 
eren  a  pebble,  did  I  see  in  all  the  region  about.  (The 
little  sketch  I  have  given,  is  fh>m  memory,  and  may  be 
defective  in  some  particulars,  though  it  gives  the  idea  of 
the  circular  form  that  I  had  not  received  from  engra- 
▼lugs.) 

While  in  London,  I  had  the  pYeanire  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  This  institution  has  for 
ooe  of  its  objects,  the  patronage  of  improvements  in  arts 
and  manufactures.  It  has  a  collection  of  paintings,  and 
a  museum  of  models,  implements  of  handicraft  of  nnme- 
rous  kinds— specimens  of  manufkctures,  &c.  fee.  On  the 
evening  of  my  visit,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
oyon  honey  and  the  habits  of  the  bee.    It  had  been  pre- 


pared by  a  gentleman,  who  I  should  think  was  a  dealer 
in  honey  as  well  as  an  apiarian,  for  there  had  beea 
brought  to  illustrate  the  paper»  some  twenty  varieties  of 
the  article,  from  aa  many  diflkreat  localities  and  about  as 
many  diflerent  latitudes.  Some  of  it  was  in  the  comb, 
and  in  little  hives,  boxes,  glass  veoels,  Itc.,  but  most  of 
it  was  in  earthen  jars*  Some  of  the  fused  varieties  were 
from  the  Islands  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  sad 
were  impregnated  with  aromatic  scents,  said  to  ineresn 
greatly  their  value.  The  most  expensive  Idnds  were 
from  Narbonne  and  Minorca.  All  the  jars  were  psnsd 
among  the  audience  of  ladles  and  geatlemen,  anil  tsitod 
by  all  who  cared  to  do  so. 

Besides  this  paper,  there  was  a  rertMl  deseriptioB  of 
two  instruments  for  keeping  wheat  and  other  grain  dry, 
and  for  exterminating  insects.  One  of  them  was  wlnt 
may  be  readily  understood,  if  to  illustrate  its  conatrae- 
tion,  two  wire  gauze  cylinders  of  equal  length,  but  of  as. 
equal  diameter,  be  placed  one  within  the  other,  and  par- 
titions extending  from  end  to  end,  be  arranged  so  ai  (o 
divide  the  space  between  into  eight  equal  parts.  Tlw 
ends  are  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  aper- 
ture at  one  end,  in  which  a  winnowing  or  exlumithig 
wheel  is  placed;  and  the  whole  is  mounted  upon  an  axis 
which  is  made  slowly  to  revolre.  The  model  wuaboot 
three  feet  long;  but  the  instrument  would  hold,  the  ges- 
tleman  who  described  it  said,  about  SOO  qrs.  The  cirea- 
latlon  of  air  through  the  grain,  was  produced  by  the  re- 
volutions of  the  winnowing  wheel,  exhausting  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cylinder,  and  the  motion  of  the  gnin  in  the 
diflerent  apartments  by  slow  revolutions  of  the  whole 
machine.  This  motion  dislodges  also  the  insecfi.  It  ii 
calleti  the  GaxNica  Mobile,  and  I  see  has  been  exhibi- 
ted since,  before  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    (The 

accompanying  little  dia- 
gram will  explain  the 
structure — a.  a.  grain  a- 
parfmenta  in  a  ganse 
enclosure,  supported  by 
(Pig.  4S.)  strong   frames.     B.  the 

opening  within  the  cylindf  r.) 

Another  instrument  for  the  same  purpose  was  also  ex- 
hibited and  explained.  It  consisted  of  two  cones  one 
within  the  other,  standing  upun  two  similarly  arraoged 
cylimlers.  Within  the  inner  one,  a  fire  could  be  plased, 
the  smoke  from  which  passes  out  through  an  escape 
pipci  while  the  heat  passed  through  myriads  of  minute 

apertures,  with  which  both 
cylinders  and  cones  sre  pier- 
ced Into  the  grain.  The  heat 
expelled  all  the  moisturei  and 
with  it,the  maggots,  ilisiaid. 
The  grain  is  introduced  at  the 
top,  and  discharged  m  a  cart 
at  the  bottom.  It  can  be  de- 
Uined  any  length  of  time  os 
its  psssage,  anil  subjected  to  ai 
thorough  drying  as  can  be  re- 
quired. (The  aecompanymi 
i>5— — — J  diagram  was  sketched  while 

'^^  -^  listening  to  the  explsnaUeWr 

^Vv  /  vadh  substantially  correct) 

-* -3LC  There   wss   exhibited  the 

same  evening,  a  flztore  toe 

drying    cheeses.     It   wss  a 

(Fig.  M.)  frame  filled  with  ahetves  at  a 

distance  asunder  exceeding  a  litUe  the  diameter  of  the 

cheeses;  and  was  supported  upon  an  axis.    On  one  side 

of  the  shelves,  perpendicular 


S 


strips  of  board  would  prevent 
the  cheeses  from  slipping  o& 
When  the  cheeses  wbieh  were 

disposed  alternately  on  ops 
side  and  the  other,  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium,'  had    remajsed 

^—  sufBcleotly  long  in  one  p»i- 

(Fig.  45.)  tion,    the    whole  iram*  o» 

shelves  was  turned  through  half  a  revolution,'  ssd  *" 
of  the  cheeses  were  bottom  side  upwards,  resting  np<w 
what  was  t>efore  the  upper  surface. 
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There  was  also  exhibited  a  "  Patent  for  freezing,  cool- 
BB^y  preserrio;  and  churninf^  apparatus." 

This  Society^  Mr.  Petty  Vaughan,*  whose  name  is  not 
oaknown  in  America,  assured  me,  bad  greatly  promoted 
In^rovements,  by  encouraging  tlirough  reports  from 
practical  men,  the  use  of  such  articles,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  new  suggestions  as  otherwise  might  never  have 
been  known. 

May  I  not  inquire  if  something  of  the  kind  can  be  in- 
corporated with  the  SUte  Agricultural  Society  7  Might 
not  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings about  to  assemble,  be  greatly  increased,  if  it  could 
be  announced  in  the  morning  papers,  that  such  and  such 
improvements,  or  new  inventions,  would  be  described,  or 
reports  upon  some  previously  examined,  be  read,  at  the 
meeting  of  that  evening  7  £,  N.  Hobsford. 


AURORA  AGRICULTURAL   INSTITUTE. 


Ms.  EoiToa — Agriculloral  schools  are  in  Europe  no 
long^  an  experiment  Their  success  has  more  ttum  re- 
nlized  public  expectation.  Their  great  utility  is  now 
there  unquestioned,  and  their  commuiding  public  impor- 
tance acknowledged.  In  this  country  public  opinion  in 
their  favor  has  been  for  some  years  gathering  strength. 
Their  utility  and  eventual  success  here  is,  by  the  well  in- 
formed generally,  not  doubted;  but  their  immediate  suc- 
cess may  not  be  so  certain.  Of  late  much  has  been  laid 
and  written  upon  the  subject.  The  late  Judge  Buel,  in 
one  of  his  last  public  addresses,  doses  some  spirited  re- 
marks upon  that  topic  by  saying:  <' They  should  be  es- 
tablished— they  will  be  established — and  the  sooner  they 
are  established  the  better  for  our  country."  The  same 
•eatiments  have  been  since  very  frequently  uttered  by 
other  distinguished  agriculturists.  All  seem  anxious 
to  have  them  established  here,  and  various  modes  have 
been  suggested.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
organize  an  hntilution  on  an  extensive  scale  and  requi- 
ring a  large  amount  of  capital.  These  have  all,  thus  far, 
fisiled,  as  all  like  attempts  will,  as  we  fear,  for  the  pres- 
ent certainly  foil— not  for  the  want  of  well  founded  claims 
to  pablic  lavor,  but  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
those  claims  which  personal  observation  and  experience 
alone  can  impart.  Such  schools  are  here  an  experiment, 
and  like  all  experiments  require  to  be  tried  with  as  small 
an  expenditure  of  funds  as  practicable.  On  such  a  scale 
the  experiment  is  within  the  power  of  individuals;  and 
it  now  seems  obvious  that  if  any  early  progress  is  milde 
in  their  establishment  in  our  State,  it  must  be  efRicted  by 
private  enterprise.  Some  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  for  a  private  institution  would  seem  to  be  fea- 
sible and  to  promise  success. 

The  undersigned,  with  his  associates  hereinafter  named, 
have  been  waiting  with  some  considerable  degree  of  pa- 
tience the  movement  of  others  in  the  matter.  They  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  early  establishment  of  professional 
schools  devoted  to  that  object.  They  would  not  know- 
ingly hazard  or  delay  the  future  triumph  of  the  enter- 
prise by  any  movement  they  might  make;  but  they  feel 
that  some  practical  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  executed 
too,  without  longer  delay.  Ami  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  similar  organization  by  others,  they  have  them- 
selves made  arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  a 
school  under  the  above  name  and  title. 

The  farm  upon  which  the  bistltule  is  located  is  situa- 
ted in  and  directly  ai^ining  the  village  of  Aurora,  on 
the  east  bank  of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  Cayuga  county,  New- 
Tork,  sixteen  miles  from  Auburn,  by  stage,  ami  twelve 
south  from  Cayuga  Bridge  and  the  Auburn  and  Rochester 
railroad,  by  steamboat  in  summer.  It  contains  212  acres, 
under  a  good  state  of  cultivation^  with  good  improvements. 
The  soil  is  various,  fruit  abundant,  and  the  buildings  are 
sufficiently  extensive  for  the  present — part  of  them  near- 
ly new.  The  farm  and  dwelling  houses  front  directly  on 
the  lake,  and  are  only  about  130  rods  from  the  church, 
academy,  and  steam-boat  landmg.  The  location  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  beautiful 
litoations  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  commanding  an  ex- 


tensive and  varied  prospect  of  its  waters  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  altogether  admirably  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  The  country  adjacent,  for  a  few  miles 
east  and  along  the  lake,  is  believed  to  be  unequalled  for 
beauty  and  fertility  by  any  section  of  the  same  extent  in 
the  State. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  and  his  associates 
that  this  institution  shall  afibrd  every  facility  for  young 
men  to  4nake  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  agricultural  science,  and  their  judicious  ap- 
plication to  practical  husban<lry;  and  particularly  to  af- 
fosd  young  men  from  our  large  towns  the-most  favorable 
opportunity  for  preparing  themselves  for  country  life  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  connection  with  lectures  and 
recitations  upon  the  different  branches  of  natural  science 
connected  with  agriculture  and  horticulture,  regular  la- 
bor in  the  field  will  be  required,  and  there  all  prineipiss 
involved  will  be  explained  and  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
It  is  also  their  intention  to  commence  a  course  of  expe- 
riments, in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  those  princi- 
ples in  agriculture  which  nilay  be  now  generally  received, 
but  are  not  yet  well  established. 

The  undersigned  will  have  the  general  superintendence 
and  management  of  the  institution.  'He  will  receive  Ks 
members  into  his  lamily,  and  keep  them  undei  his  im- 
mediate supervision  and  charge.  Particular  regard  will 
also  by  him  be  had  for  their  msntal  culture.  A  suitable 
person  and  competent  farmer  will  be  employed  to  super- 
intend the  field  operations  during  his  necessary  absence 
therefrom. 

Dr.  AuEXANDER  THOMPSON,  of  this  village,  (a  gen- 
tleman, in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  David  Thomas,  every 
way  competent,)  will  have  the  particular  charge  of  the 
scientific  department.  Instruction  in  botany,  geology, 
and  agricultural  chemistry  will  receive  his  particular  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  David  Thomas,  who  resides  in  the  vicinity,  will 
visit  the  institution  and  promote  its  object  and  design, 
by  such  advice  and  information  as  his  well  known  scien- 
tific attainments^  and  long  experience  in  practical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  will  enable  him  to  impart. 

Terms  $150  a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  No 
person  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will,  as  a  general 
rule,  will  be  received.  Charles  C.  Youmo. 

Aurora,  March  12,  1845. 

The  publication  of  the  above  from  Mr.  Young,  super- 
sedes the  neceasity  of  publishing,  at  length,  a  letter  we 
have  received  from  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Soc'y,  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  J.  says 
— «  From  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Young,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  he  is  fully  competent  to  manage  an  institution 
of  this  kind,  combining  scientific  with  practical  agricul- 
ture. The  gentlemen  associated  with  him  are  well  known 
to  the  public,  especially  Mr.  Thomas,  who  wjll  aid  and 
advise  the  principal  in  the  management  of  his  institution. 
I  am  much  gratified  that  an  experiment  is  about  to  be 
made  to  give  instruction  fo  our  young  men,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  ad<* 
vantages  of  this  institution.  Ten  or  twelve  young  men 
can  yet  be  received  at  the  institution  this  spring." 

CUTTING  TIMBER. 


*  Mr  Petty  Vaughan,  is  a  son  of  the  late  much  reapected  Benia- 
WB  Vaaghan,  B«i.  of  flaUpweD,  Maine^En.       ^^      ^^ 


In  cutting  timber  for  form  buildings  and  other  purpo- 
ses, it  often  becomes  requisite  to  know  the  height  of  the 
trees,  more  particularly  of  the  straight  part  of  the  trunks 
or  such  as  will  do  for  single  straight  sticks  of  timber. 
Take  a  ten  foot  pole,  (or  one  of  any  other  known  length,) 
and  measure  off  the  required  distance  from  the  tree,  and 
make  a  mark  on  the  ground.  Then  measure  back  the 
length  of  the  pole  towards  the  tree,  let  a  second  person 
hold  it  perpendicularly,  plsce  the  eye  at  the  mark  on  tbo 
ground,  and  ranging  with  the  top  of  the  pole  towards  the 
tree,  of  the  top  if  the  pole  strikes  above  the  straight  part 
of  the  trunk,  the  stick  of  timber  will  be  too  short;  if  at 
or  below  the  first  crook,  it  will  be  long  enough.  A  sim- 
pler, but  somewhat  less  accurate  way,  is  to  take  a  stick 
just  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ground  up  to  the  ob- 
server's eye,  who  then  paces  the  required  distance  from 
I  the  tree,  throws  himself  on  his  back,  looking  towards  tha 
tree,  while  a  second  person  holds  the  stick  upright  at  hif ' 
tlisati  and  be  makes  his  observatiODsai  jott  stated. 
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MB.  UITCIiEXLq  LBTTEAB— NO.  IT. 

LiMTposJ,  Sv,m  Jr»   18U.     I 

LcTHEk  Tcrcm,  Esq.— I  ttad  you  with  thii,  ■■  pro- 
miseil,  B  litUe  •hclch  which  nil]  glrc  yon  agenenl  idea 
of  an  Gnpliib  hita  tiouae  uiil  outbuilding!.  Ths  air  of 
tiMlneu  vhidh  provaili  about  every  country  houac  I  hive ' 
leeD,  anJ  which  travelen  univtrully  remu-k  upon,  cui-l 
not  be  rcpretrnled  in  such  ■  ikrlch,  much  lettbyio  poor 
■  ikalcher.  Yet  I  am  unured  that  the  farm  houaei  of  I 
Laneaihire  compaTB  unfaTorably  with  Ihoae  of  almoat' 
any  coontir  in  England.  SMll  there  ii  a  aobernen,  a  qui- 1 
etncM,  a  (anefuhieia,  a  runitSly,  and  a  home-look  about 
newly  alt  I  have  aeen,  which  once  grafted  upon  the 
country  houiea  in  America,  will  go  far  toward  making 
our  landicapei  equal  to  English  in  beauiy.  The  roof* 
are  In  moit  Instancet  in  thii  country,  ilatedi  lome  are  co- 
vered with  liiei  baked  in  the  tame  manner  with  brick, 
and  formed  with  a  lip  turning  down  upon  the  upper  and 
under  lide,  lO  aa  to  hang  upon  the  lalhea  which  run  hori- 
tontally.  Thui  the  whole  roof  i»  laiJ  williuut  nailinp. 
Othera  ilill  are  thatched;  the  thai ch  requiring  renewal 
every  flva  or  aix  yean.     The  exljenie  verge  of  the  ga- 
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clamped  to  each  othei 
ranged  for  permanence.     ( 
in  fence  building  and  in  dr 

made  wUli  a  view  not  of  one,  or  two  or  half  a  dozen 
yean,  but  of  a  cenlurj-.  The  bama  and  oulbuildingt 
inniriably  placed  near  the  dwellinga:  indeed,  not  unf 
qnently  the  rame  root  covera  both  the  former  and 
hanl.  Nor  ii  Ihia  conneclion,  frotn  the  peculiar  ilri 
lure  or  the  ilwelllng,  rendered  iliiagreeabla.  I  have  i 
yet  aeen  meh  •  diveraity  of  plana,  nor  lo  good  a  tyitem 
of  arrangement  ai  a  whole,  as  (o  wtih  lo  nuke  full 
Dimiicalion  oflha  order  obierved.  I  hope  yet  to  hi 
Jlimpae  of,  and  wandrr  among  the  beat  farmera  and 
of  England.  I  fira  you  Iha  general  course  of  cropping 
u  lb*  belt  regulated  farms  In  ihia  vicinily — Sandy  land, 
Dulry  Farm. 

I»t.  Oal$  on  grass  ley.  Plow  in  Febnury;  tow  Id 
March  i  heavy  harrowed— I igh I  do.  and  rolled  if  diy. 

2d.  WTUet— Plowed  in  Oclober. 

3d.  Sictdiih  TurtMfu  or  Potatott  in  drllla.  Drawn  Ir 
Hovembari  tops  fed  lo  milch  eowi;  roots  piUeil  for  hor' 

4th.  Whtal  or  Barlty,  with  cIOTer  or  rye  grass— ra 
■aina  in  grata  4  or  6  yeari. 

On  clayey  landi—Is(.  Whtal  aa  %n%*  \uj .  2d.  OaU. 
3d.  FaUovi.     41h.    HTitat.     6(h.   CloMr,  and  paatur»l  4 

The  eaflle  are  not  superior  in  this  region;  some  line 
,    wiviea  of  improved  short  boms.    Though  I  am  aaiurad. 


that  over  Ihe  river  in  Cheshire— the  great  ch*eie  cob- 
Ity— Short  Hona  are  not  tbongbt  well  of  for  miiktn; 
where  Uiey  have  Ayrahirea,  Derons,  Welsh  and  Iriit. 
ISeolcb,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  soma  Yorkriiire  ami  Bolda. 
.nets  are  fed  for  bttening.  For  iheep,  the  prevaili^ 
cMm  stock  ia  Soulh  Down  and  Leicester,  ewina  sn 
many  of  Iham  Iriah;  on  thn  Cheshire  side  are  aeroaiat 
I  the  old  long  bodied  with  Berkahira  and  Leicester,  w 
|Chiaa  snd  Nsapolilao.  The  latter  are  oonaidared  loo 
'light  and  dilicaia  for  general  bvor.  To  fallen,  Ibeyiis 
put  up  early  in  Ihe  spring;  12  monlhs  pigs,  lo  feed  oo 
u&al  of  dairy,  (one  10  flva  cows.)  Nothing  more  giien 
for  three  monlhii  after  thii,  polaloes  and  sone  bulcf 
meal.  Weight,  10  to  14  aeora.  Sowi  brrow  twice  s 
year,  in  February  and  August.  Young  Block  ii  niid 
(on  dairy  farms  in  Cheihire,)  0  to  20  cowa — those  inif- 
|ied  in  Marah.  The  food  tia  half  pound  of  loeil  in  a 
tub,  with  acalding  water,  or  whey  poured  lo  i(,well«ir. 
reil;  skimmed  esilk  added;  given  till  midsummer;  Ikei 
wesited,  well  pastured,  well  wintered  with  hay,  bruiaed 
oala  and  lumapi;  (umed  lo  feed  in  April.  ImplMBOlt 
are  variona;  perhaps  fewer  of  the  improved  kindi  ia 
thia,  than  ia  any  other  county.  I  son)  you  Iwo  or  IhrM 
■beets  of  cuts  with  price  attached.  Tiles  for  diaiaiiig  art 
in  moat  general  favor;  1,000,000  a  year  are  mule  spoa 
the  IMarquis  of  Westminsler's  estate  alone. 

Amerieu  apples  atill  have  ■  good  salei  yon  will  nolin 

in  rates  given  below,  their  value  aa  compared  wIUi  &(- 

llah.     The  English  apples,  auch  at  I  have  seen,  iresnall 

and  without  flavor.    Good  peart  are  in  the  market,  M 

all  from  over  sea.      The   "  Vndetliill"    apple  hia«l 

neriean)  appears  ts  be  the  hvorile  one  in  this  paK, 

ibtleas  from  the  good  stale  of  |iiiaanalliiii  in  wliicli 

they  open.    They  are,   I  thiata,  from  near  Sing-Sisg. 

American  cheese  is  plenty  in  the  aaaikets.    Every  ihip 

(h>m  New-York  or  Pbltadelpbia,  brings  i  qoanlity.    lb 

alment  upon  Ihe  docks  under  enslom  (Aeen,  ii  «■ 

rera.     The  tnxaa  or  caaki  in  which  Ihey  art  Boveii, 

ing  knocked  lo  pieees;  if  they  open  essily,  (paoken 

isl  lake  Ihe  hint)  well;  if  not,  the)  must  eoat  cpva- 

gross  weight  being  allowed.     A^ar  weighing— tax 

by  one— Ihey  ara  lurableU  spon  the  dirty  dock  froio  t^ 

scale,  for  the  carman  lo  replaoe  in  box  or  cask  sake  Ixri 

koowB  bow.     I  have  sean  many  flna  cheeses  rained  aailfr 

realmeiil.     Tba  aala  of  American  bsef  ia  in  tba  ciil- 

thia  cannot  ba  told  loo  often;  ipseially  ii  itst* '" 

the  London  market,  where  inapeolioa  ia  bkmI  itudiixF- 

I  ahoald  have  mentidned  in  my  last,  that  lbs  MJ  m  M' 

and  pork,  for  cask  snd  pickle,  is  aluoat  iivirisl'ly  «■'- 

third   part;  for  canvass  wrappers  otbama,  8  os.  <*»■- 

Tallow,  12  par  canL 

I  give  you  Ihs  ordinary  retail  pric«»ofjiroriHWU''w* 
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the  nuirket  bouiet  of  Liverpool)  that  farmert  at  homej 
majr  compare  notea  with  the  British  farmer.  In  some 
mbsequenl  letter  I  will  fl^ive  you  a  list  of  all  the  taxes  to 
which  the  English  farmer  m  subject,  that  so  the  compa- 
rison of  situations  may  be  more  completcj  and  a  still  high- 
er satisfaction^  as  I  do  not  doubt  it  must  rest  with  our 
eoantrymen.  The  duties  on  coffee  and  tea  are  enormous; 
on  the  first,  ]5  cents  a  pound!  on  tea,  45  cents!  The 
price  of 

A  goose  in  market,  -  88  to  SI  00 
FowU  per  pair,  lUght,]  00  to  80 

Turkey, Slto  $1.75 

Mare,  ( w*t  or2  rabbits)SO  to  81.00 
Beef,  per  pound,  -  -  -  14  to  20 
Matuni,    '*■         •  .  .  12  to  14 

Pork,        "  12  to  14 

Veal.         "  12  to  14 

Potatoes,  per  bnshel,  -  40  to  50 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  you  an  epitome  of  such  agri- 
cultural glimpses  as  can  be  taken  in  a  day*i  run  through 
England  from  Liverpool  to  Gravesend.  After  which, 
and  until  spring  opens  rwith  me,)  look  for  a  chapter 
or  two  about  the  pruning  hooks  and  vineyards  of 
France.    Yours,  &.c. 

D.  O.  Mitchell. 


Cabbage,  per  ■head,  -  02  to  04 
Celery,  per  ro<.>t,  -  -  -  04  to  08 
American  wild  ducks,  !?1  to  Sl,25 
Apples,  (Eng.)   30  for  22 
"       (Am.)     14  for  2S 
Cheese,  (Stiiton,)  lb.  -  25  to  30 
".  (CbesJiire,)"  -  20  to  28 
"    (American,)  lb.  14  to  16 
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Lab.  or  Ac.  Chemistry  Association,  ) 
Edinbuigb,  Jan.  21, 1845.     \ 

L.  TircKER,  Esq. — ^As  I  hkve  now  been  long  enough 
here  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  it  has  occurretl  to  me 
that  a  sketch  of  its  history,  constitution  and  present  pros- 
pects, may  interest  your  readers,  the  more  so  as  I  per- 
eeiye  that  the  American  papers  teem  with  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  object  of  connecting  science  with 
agriculture. 

Desirous,  as  an  American,  to  share  the  benefits  of  this 
AMociation,  even  more  fully  than  I  am  able  to  do  in  its 
Laboratory,  by  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  sub- 
scribers, I  hare  enrolled  my  name  among  its  list  of 
members,  and  a  few  days  since  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending Uie  second  semi-annual  meeting,  being  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

The  Association  took  its  rise*  and  this  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  in  its  flatvor,  from  tenant  farmers  chiefly; 
shrewd,  practical  men,  who  conceived  this  plan  as  most 
likely  to  promote,  in  its  direct  application  to  their  inte- 
rests, that  science  which  they  felt  had  become  necessary 
to  them. 

The  two  leading  objects  proposed,  were  the  diffusion 
of  existing  information,  theoretical  and  practical ;  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  present  knowledge.  For  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  designs.  Prof.  Johnston  was  selected, 
and  having  received  the  appointment  of  Chemist  to  the 
AsMciation,  has  been  for  eight  months  of  the  past  year 
actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  arduous  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  first  object,  he  has  delivered 
no  less  than  fifty-three  lectures  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Scotland,  some  of  which  I  have  sketched  in  previous  let- 
ters.   They  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  have 
airakened  much  interest  in  every  instance ;  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  agricultural  periodicals  have  sprimg  up  at 
various  points,  as  the  visible  first  fruits  of  success.     Pri- 
me lecturers  are  also  busy  in  many  places  following  up 
hk  teaching,  or  supplying  his  place  in  localities  which 
hm  has  not  yet  visited.    The  school-masters  too,  are 
^joueed,  and  are  many  of  them  actively  engaged  in  the 
^UDe  work,  so  that  the  effects  of  his  visits  are  likely  to  be 
I^ermanent, 

In  this  Laboratory,  three  assistants  hare  been  at  work, 
tk^arly  ten  hours  daily,  through  the  year.  Analyses  are 
t^erformed  for  subscribers,  at  certain  fixed  and  very  low 
t^^leSy  so  low  indeed  as  not  by  any  means  to  repay  the 
^:xpense  of  the  operations.  Of  the  great  privilege  thus 
r^ laced  within  their  reach,  the  Scottish  farmers  have  not 
^««B  backwani  in  availing  themselves.  The  report  lays, 
tftaat  no  fewer  than  334  analyses  have  been  Biade  during 
t^M  past  year;  the  subjects  as  follows: 


Soila, 134  Maris  and  Limtsttonep, 37 

Goanos, , 1S8  Potatoes  and  other  vegetable 

Ashes  of  Planti, 25     products, 0 

Oil  Cakes, 4  Miscellaneous, 37 

Waters, 26 

The  mere  reatling  of  this  list  shows  that  from  the  very' 
large  amount  of  work  performed,  much  information  and 
many  useful  results  must  have  been  obtained.  IVith 
most  of  the  analyses,  letters  of  advice  have  been  sent,  and 
with  some  of  them,  elaborate  reports.  Among  some  of 
the  more  strictly  practical  points  upon  which  light  has 
been  thrown,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  analysis  has 
shown  striking  difierences  in  the  chemical  consiitution 
of  turneps  raised  by  dung  ami  by  guano.  In  consequence 
of  this,  experiments  upon  their  feeding  properties  have 
been  made,  and  the  result  so  far,  seems  to  indicate  the 
superiority  of  those  raised  by  dung.  Oats  have  been 
found  to  yield  in  larger  quantity  than  any  grain  used  for 
food  in  this  country,  those  ingredients  which  furnish 
muscle  to  animals. 

The  quantity  of  these  ingredients  in  turneps,  is  under 
investigation,  and  it  has  been  already  ascertained,  that 
they  equal  in  this  respect,  l-30th  or  l-4th  of  their  weight 
of  wheat  or  barley.  A  variety  of  rocks  have  been  analy- 
sed, with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
lime  contained.  The  Trap  rocks  have  been  found  imi* 
formly  to  contain  a  very  considerable  proportion,  while 
the  clay  slates  scarcely  contain  any.  These  Oicts  show 
that  we  may  expect  a  decided  diffbrence  in  the  quality  of 
soil  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  two  rocks. 

These  instances  show  the  nature  and  utility  of  such  re- 
searches, and  they  will  I  think,  give  your  readers  an  idea 
of  the  sphere  embraced  by  the  labors  of  the  Association. 
But  analysis  Is  not  all;  a  very  onerous  portion  of  Prof. 
Johnston's  duties  has  been  the  answering  of  questions  up- 
on practical  and  scientific  points,  for  many  of  the  farm- 
ers have  commenced  thinking,  and  propound  queries 
which  often  touch  upon  the  very  verge  of  our  present 
knowledge,  and  sometimes  go  beyond  It,  opening  new 
fields  of  most  difllcult  investigation. 

I  think  that  this  instimtion  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
realised  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  They  were 
most  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Prof.  Johnston  for  the 
ofllce  which  he  has  filled  so  well,  and  to  which  his  ener- 
gies have  been  so  zealously  devoted.  By  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  scientific  researches  with  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  farmer,  great  advances  have  been  made  al- 
ready, and  a  spirit  awakened  which  will  bring  forth  in 
all  probability,  still  more  remarkable  results. 

The  Scottish  farmers,  thus  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  establish  an  institution  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  chemistry  to  their  profession;  so  far  it  has  been 
successful,  but  remarkable  as  that  success  has  been,  it  on- 
ly opens  the  way  to  vast  fields  for  research,  yet  untrod- 
den. It  has  shown  however,  what  may  be  done  by  uni- 
ted effort,  by  skill  and  perseverance,  and  I  would  in  that 
light,  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  my  coimtrymen,  not 
that  I  would  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
found  institutions  constituted  in  exactly  such  a  manner; 
the  form  is  comparatively  tmimportant,  it  is  the  coitric- 
tion  and  the  spirit,  that  are  indispensable. 

I  may  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  formation  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  on  an  extended  scale,  such  as  now  seem 
to  be  projected  in  our  country,  with  each  should  be  con- 
nected a  branch  for  the  pursuit  of  chemistry  as  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
on  that  sul^ect  Only  by  means  of  such  institutions  can 
rapid  progress  be  made,  and  until  they  are  established  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  will  be  unable  fully  to  profit  by 
the  knowledge  we  already  possess. 

Our  country  opens  a  noble  field  for  improvement,  and 
I  hope  that  we  begin  to  perceive  it.  Other  nations  hare 
commenced  the  work  before  us,  but  when  our  farmers 
arouse,  and  apply  that  American  enterprise  and  perse- 
verance which  has  outstripped  the  old  world  in  the  paths 
of  commerce,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  blush  at  our  de- 
ficiency, nor  at  the  share  that  we  shall  take  in  comple- 
ting one  of  the  leading  desiderata  of  our  time,  a  system 
of  scientific  agriculture.        Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Noetoh. 


I^ook  to  yo«r  bees  and  poultiy. 
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Sowing  Indian  Peas  bboadcast. — Several  (ime»  in 
my  life,  I  have  plowed  in  teed  peai,  broad  cast,  to  be 
uaed  either  for  crop,  manuring  or  sheep  pasture.  The 
quantity  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
firom  one  to  two  bushels.  One  who  has  surplus  peas, 
and  ground  too  poor  to  grow  clover,  may  do  well  to  sow 
them  for  improvement;  but  as  they  malce  superior  pas- 
turage for  sheep,  perhaps  one  may  afford  to  buy  seed  forj|     Manuhing  in  advance. — The  greater  portion  of  my 

~       Indian 


such  purpose,  even  on  poor  land.  The  inilian  pe^ 
yields  well  on  poor  land,  (cold  clays  excepted,)  and 
abundantly  on  ordinary;  but  on  rich  ground,  a  heavy 
crop  of  vines,  but  no  peas.  When  sowed  sufficiently 
thick,  broad  cast,  the  raising  kind  of  this  pea  stands  well 
for  mowing. 

Pt];mfkins  and  Cimlins  in  corn  field. — ^It  is  folly  to 
plant  either  pumpkins  or  cimlins  in  any  other  than  rich 
land,  and  such,  if  properly  seeded  with  com,  will  pro- 
duce with  us,  by  the  middle  of  July,  a  com  crop  suffi- 
ciently luxuriant  to  smother  every  vine,  pea,  turaep, 
weed  and  grass.  Whatever  a  corn  field,  properly  plant- 
ed, may  yield  in  addition  to  com,  is  just  so  much  sub- 
stracted  from  the  com. 

Oat  and  Oechabd  Grass  pasture. — Three  years 
past,  I  sowed  8  or  nine  acres  in  oats  and  orchard  grass. 
These  acres  lay  in  detached  spots,  and  all  within  a  pas- 
ture inclosure  of  about  200  acres;  and  which,  not  being 
fenced  separately,  was  grazed  closely  from  the  beginning 
to  this  present  time.  The  oats  made  an  excellent  pas- 
ture a  good  portion  of  the  first  year;  and  the  orchard 
grass,  where  the  land  is  rich,  has  made  a  good  pasture 
ever  since.  New  land  of  medium  quality,  will  produce 
orchard  grass  very  well,  provided  the  soil  is  retained  on 
the  surface,  to  do  which  the  coulter  should  be  used  to  put 
in  the  seed. 

Irrigation. — Seeing  the  many  and  great  advantages 
arising  from  casting  water  on  lands  or  crops,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  mortified  to  see  so  little  of  it  done  in  my 
neighborhood,  yea,  and  my  country. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  Travels  in  Spain,  says  that  « in 
the  midst  of  an  arid,  wretched  desert,  he  came  to  a 
spring  which  was  immediately  conducted  into  a  reser- 
voir, and  thence  used  to  irrigate  maize,  hemp,  cabbages, 
and  beans,  which  were  all  fine:  As  soon  as  the  land  is 
•own,  it  is  watered,  and  periodically  till  the  plants  are 
up;  moderately,  while  they  are  young,  but  every  day 
and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  when  full  grown.  The  ef- 
fect is  surprising,  and  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  rich- 
est manure  that  can  be  spread  on  any  land." 

I  can  turn  a  creek  on  a  portion  of  my  bottom  lands  at 
pleasure,  and  have  ascertained  its  effects  on  the  following 
vegetables.  Moderate  irrigation  improves  rye  at  any 
stage  of  its  growth,  but  there  is  danger  of  lis  rusting. 
When  com  is  in  silk  and  tassel,  it  will  grow  and  thrive 
wonderfully  in  mud  the  balance  of  its  days.  Irish  pota- 
toes and  cabbages  like  frequent  flashingn,  but  as  the  cab- 
bage should  be  worked  often  and  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, the  farmer  should  calculate  accordingly.  Red  clo- 
ver likes  a  wetting,  and  white  clover  likes  many.  Pro- 
fuse Irrigation  does  not  suit  oats,  peas,  artichokes,  pump- 
kins and  cimlins;  and  will  rot  all  the  lower  end  of  car- 
rots, parsneps,  beets,  radishes,  tumeps,  &c.  Irrigation  in 
the  slightest  degree  does  not  suit  tobacco  or  wheat,  and 
to  excess,  is  destructive. 

Every  person  will  of  conrse  know  that  easting  water 
on  a  crop  is  useless  labor  when  there  is  abundance  of 
rain  and  consequently,  the  hotter  and  dryer  the  climate, 
the  more  necessity  for  irrigation.  I  wish  some  one,  own- 
ing  a  few  hundred  acres  of  poor  sandy  land,  which  could 
command  water  sufficient  for  its  irrigation,  would  ex- 
change with  me  for  as  many  acres  of  the  richest  kind  of 
mountain  land.  Or  if  he  will  not  do  this,  I  wish  he 
would  go  about  its  improvement,  and  let  me  know  the 
result. 

To  KILL  WIRE  WORMS  AND  C17T  WORMS. — ^I  have  never 
been  pestered  with  worms  of  any  kind  in  my  com.  when 
the  land  has  been  thoroughly  plowetl  in  winter;  but  have 
always  suffered  on  rich  ground,  when  this  has  been  neg- 
lected. 

Early  planting  and  sowino.— The  •arlierw* plant 


or  sow  spring  crops,  (he  better,  provided  they  are  not  b 
danger  of  being  frosted :  and  the  earlier  we  sow  wheat 
and  rye,  the  better,  provided  they  are  not  in  danger  of 
premature  heading.  The  objects  and  advantages  of  early 
seeding  in  both  cases  are  the  same,  viz:  let,  len  labor 
and  risk-^^StT,  earlier  maturity — 3d,  fewer  weeds  lad 
grass  to  contend  with^4th,  lets  exhaustion  of  the  loilbj 
evaporation,  because  of  the  timely  shelter  afforded  the 
earth — 5th,  a  lower  and  stouter  vegetable. 


fioanures  are  Ipread  broad  cast  on  the  sur&ee  one  or  two 
years  in  advance  of  a  crop;  and  the  ground  generally  sot 
^azed.    If  any  person  can  do  better,  let  him  go  about iL 

Ditch  Mould. — I  am  now  engaged  carting  on  my 
meadow  about  200  loads  of  mould,  taken  from  a  reter- 
voir  about  15  months  past.  It  is  black,  rich  and  friable, 
and  perhaps  worth  as  much  as  so  many  loads  of  dun;; 
particularly  on  that  portion  of  my  meaiiow  on  whicb  it 
is  spread,  it  being  a  red  stiff  clay.  The  ditch  or  reser- 
voir is  now  filling  again  by  means  of  a  small  streaai, 
which  is  made  to  run  out  at  either  end  at  will. 

Amherst,  Fa.,  Fib,  1845.  Za.  Drvmmohi). 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SCOTCH  LARCH  IN  AMI. 
FICIAL  PLANTATIONS. 


Mr.  Editor— One  of  your  correspondents  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  your  interesting  journal,  seems  desiroas 
of  some  information  as  to  the  adaptation  of  this  valoable 
tree  to  our  country,  and  also  as  to  the  distinguishing  dif' 
ference  in  the  natural  habit  of  growth,  quality  of  wood, 
&c.  between  the  foreign  and  the  native  species,  mora 
commonly  known  as  the  «  Hackmatack." 

Having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Scotch  Larch, 
and  imported  some  thousancls  for  the  pur^Ktse  of  oraameo- 
tal  plantations,  I  am  happy  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
communicate  some  observations  respecting  this  compara- 
tively rare  tree,  that  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  oak  in  England,  from  the  vait 
inroads  made  in  these  once  noble  forests  for  the  purpoM 
of  ship-building,  the  Larch  may  now  be  considered  ai 
the  great  limber  tree  not  only  of  that  country,  but  of  Eu- 
rope; snd  if  it  does  not  entirely  and  eventually  npcr- 
sede  the  oak,  it  will  at  best  give  it  that  breathing  apaee 
that  it  so  much  requires  to  again  equal  those  specimeai 
of  which  so  few,  alas,  now  remain. 

The  European  Larch,  claims  its  birth  among  the  Alpi 
and  Appenines;  there  its  great  hardihood  causes  it  to 
flourish,  where  no  other  tree  can  survive ;  hanging  over 
rocks  and  precipices,  which  have  never  been  ▼isitedby 
mortal  foot,  it  assumes  that  wildness  that  renders  it  iara* 
luable  as  a  picturesque  tree.  Strabo  speaks  of  Larches  of 
a  very  great  size ;  many  of  them  he  says  would  mesautc 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  this  day  even,  masts  of 
larch  from  100  to  110  and  120  feet  in  length,  have  bees 
floated  down  the  Valois  through  the  lake  of  Geneva  and 
down  the  Rhone  to  Toulon  for  the  French  dock  yaids. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  RoyM  Society  of  Paris  for  the  year 
1787,  there  is  an  Essay  by  the  President,  M.  De  La 
Tom  D'Aigue,  on  the  culture  of  the  Larch,  in  which  it 
is  celebrateil  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  timber  trees;  bs 
tells  us  that  he  has  in  his  own  ganlen,  rails  thatwerepst 
up  partly  of  oak  and  partly  of  larch.  In  ]743.  The  for- 
mer he  says  have  yielded  to  time,  while  the  latter  ars 
uninjuretl.  Experiments  to  test  the  durability  of  tbii 
wooil,  have  also  been  made  within  a  more  recent  date  ia 
ihe  river  Thanies;  posts  of  equal  thickness  and  strength, 
some  of  oak  and  some  of  larch,  were  driven  down  in  the 
river,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  by  the  tide^ 
and  there  left  to  dry  by  Us  ftill;  this  species  of  slterna- 
tion  being  of  course  the  most  trying  to  timber,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  oak  posts  decayed,  and  were  twice  renew- 
ed during  a  few  years,  while  those  of  larch  remained  al- 
together unchanged ;  a  particular  advantage  this  tree  pos- 
sesses for  naval  architecture,  Is  that  the  wood  is  almcit 
indestructible  by  fire,  and  not  liable  to  splinter  in  engage- 
ments. It  is  al«o  valuable  to  the  cabinet  maker,  as  be- 
sides its  great  clearness  and  hardness,  it  is  susceptible  of 
so  fine  a  polish  as  to  be  almoat  transparent,  and  may  m 
this  slate  be  wrought  into  the  most  beautiful  wsioseoi. 
Before  the  use  of  eanvaas  became  general  by  (he  old  mas- 
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teriy  it  was  much  used  to  paint  on;  and  many 
phael*s  pictures  are  painted  on  pannels  of  larrh. 

The  superiority  of  the  foreign  over  our  native  varie- 
fie%  consists  principally  in  the  great  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  its  power  of  adaptation  to  the  poorest  soil ; 
while  the  American  larch  is  properly  a  swamp  tree,  and 
grows  but  indifferently  in  any  soil  not  naturally  moist 
and  hamidj  the  foreign,  on  the  contrary,  will  grow  in 
any  soil  or  situation,  no  matter  how  meagre  or  bleak, 
and  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  plant  upon  our 
nonntains  and  barren  lands  that  are  valueless  for  other 
purposes,  since,  in  addition  to  its  rapid  growth,  it  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  property  lilce  the  locust  of  manufac- 
turing a  soil  as  it  increases,  from  the  annual  decomposi- 
tion of  its  leaflets;  thus  we  find  in  the  extensive  larch 
plantatiottB  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  that  land  not  worth  one 
shilling  sterling  per  acre,  before  the  larch  was  planted, 
became  worth  eight  to  ten  shillings  sterling  per  acre  af- 
ter the  first  thirty  years,  when  all  the.  thinnings  were 
completed,  and  the  trees  left  for  naval  purposes,  at  the 
rate  of  6«.,  four  hundred  to  the  acre,  and  twelve  feet 
apart. 

The  larch,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  a  very  quick 
grower,  comparing,  and  in  fact  exceeding  the  poplar,  and 
om*  moat  rapid  growing  trees.  The  anecdote  is,  I  be- 
lieve well  known,  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  seeing  a  British 
frigate  built  in  1819,  at  Woolwich,  of  timber  planted  at 
Aair  and  Donkeld  by  himself  and  the  Duke,  his  prede- 
cessor. I  have  myself,  trees  that  eighteen  months  ago 
were  growing  in  England,  that  have  made  shoots  of  over 
five  feet  this  season. 

As  regards  the  difference  of  appearance  between  the 
two  species,  as  to  foliage,  habits,  &c.,  I  confess  that  to 
my  taste,  there  is  hardly  a  comparison;  the  foliage  of  the 
nstivc  sort  is  a  bluish  green,  and  though  perhaps  more 
delicate  than  the  foreign,  yet  this  is  more  than  compen 
sated  by  the  picturesque  and  infinitely  beautiful  manner 
in  which  full  g^own  trees  feather ^to  the  ground — the 
American  larch  being  more  rigid  and  stiff,  and  possess- 
ing  little  of  that  graceful  and  pendulous  manner  which  so 
ditfinguishes  the  foreign  tree. 

After  these  remarks,  I  cannot  too  warmly  recommend 
die  extensive  introduction  of  the  Scotch  larch  among  us 
both  for  ornament  and  profit;  when  judiciously  treated, 
Bothiog  adds  so  much  to  the  spirit  or  charm  of  artificial 
plantations,  as  this  striking  and  picturesque  tree,  and  for 
purposes  of  profit,  it  possesses  all  the  valuable  proper- 
ties of  the  locust,  while  it  exceeds  it  in  durability  and  ra- 
pidity of  growth,  besides  being  less  fastidious  in  the  soil 
it  requires,  and  I  caimot  therefore  suggest  a  better  ap- 
propriation of  the  many  acres  of  the  rocky,  mountainous 
ud  barren  land  which  exists  among  us,  than  plantations 
of  larch.  They  can  be  imported  into  this  country  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  two  cents  per  tree  of  three  feet  high ;  and 
for  extensive  plantations,  trees  of  one-thirtl  the  cost  and 
itxe  woald  do  better;  and  when  we  consider  the  light- 
ning rapidity  with  which  our  primeval  forests  are  disap- 
pearing under  the  axe  of  the  improver,  does  it  not  be- 
come the  duty  of  every  prudent  fanner  and  land-holder 
k>  asic  himself,  how  are  we  to  meet  hereafter  the  defi- 
ciency in  timber?  I  would  answer,  plant  larch.  You 
can  at  least  emulate  the  Long  Island  farmer,  who  portion- 
ed off  his  children  from  his  locust  grove,  planted  on  his 
loarriage. 

Yoa  may  even  do  more  with  the  larch,  than  he  did 
with  the  locust;  for  your  descendants  may,  in  course  of 
time,  verify  the  saying  of  the  Romans^  *<  That  a  post  of 
Isreh  will  outlive  a  pillar  of  iron.*' 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  value  for  ship  building, 
of  the  oak  and  larch,  made  in  the  government  plantations 
ia  England  it  would  appear  that  a  larch  of  50  years,  pro- 
duced as  much  available  timber,  as  an  oak  of  100. 
FithkiU  Landing,  Feb.  11,  1845. 


ever,  be  delayed  much  longer.  The  interest  of  the  pub- 
lishers will  lead  them  to  furnish  such  intelligence  as  the 
public  require. 

I  was  much  pleased  in  reading  the  discussion  at  the 
sixth  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  manuru.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  top  dressing  grass  lands  with  animal 
manure,  and  as  the  results  were  different  from  the  views 
of  my  esteemed  friend  Benient,  I  will  give  you  a  brief 
statement.  A  few  years  since,  having  a  piece  of  meadow 
land  which  produced  very  light  grass,  and  being  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  not  plow  it  up,  I  determined  to  give  it  a 
good  top  dressing  of  stable  manure.  I  drew  on  and 
spread  early  in  the  spring,  about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre. 
My  workman  was  very  sceptical  as  to  the  experiment, 
and  said  that  there  would  be  no  grau.  The  same  man, 
when  the  piece  was  mowed,  became  a  convert  to  this 
method  of  Improving  the  meadow.  The  crop  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  effects  for  three  successive  years, 
were  most  manifest. 

We  want  many  carefully  made  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  application  of  manures,  especially  those 
from  the  yanl  of  the  farmer.  Upon  these,  we  are  main- 
ly in  this  country  to  rely,  and  the  investigations  which 
are  making,  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
some  general  principies,  that  will  materially  aid  in  the 
application  of  manures. 

I  am  preparing  another  piece  of  land  the  present  sea- 
son, in  the  same  manner  as  the  onealludetl  to,  and  should 
my  life  be  spared,  I  shall  give  the  result  to  the  readers 
of  the  Cultivator.  B.  P.  Johnson. 

Rom0,  March,  1845. 


BARN-DOOR  FASTENINGS. 


Ma.  EniToa— I  have  some  barn>door  fastenings  of  my 
own  invention,  which  I  find  the  most  convenient  of  any 
I  have  seen,  a  description  oT  which  I  forward  you. 

A.,  (fig.  40,)  han- 
ole,  eighteen  inch- 
es long,  made  of 
one-horse  waggon 
tire,tapered  to  one* 
thinl  its  width, 
with  three  holes 
punched  through 
the  wide  end,  two 
inches  apart. 

B.  B.  two  bolts, 
of  three-quarter 
inch  round  iron, 
attached  to  the 
hamlle,  either  by 
splitting  the  en(^ 
or  by  a  rii-et. 

C.  C.  two  eyes, 
with  screws  or  sta- 
ples driven  thro' 
the  door  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  tliro* 
which  the  bolts 
pass  to  guide  them 


[Fig.  41,] 


AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 


Mb.  EnrroK — The  weekly  agricultural  meetings  at  the 
Capital,  are  attracting  much  attention  among  farmers. 
'^he  proceedings  are  read  with  great  interest,  anil  the  in- 
^ixy  is  often  made  why  the  editors  of  country  papers 
^  not  more  frequently  publish  them.    It  will  not  how- 


fFlg.  401 
to  their  proper  places. 

D.  screw-bolt,  which  fastens  the  whole  to  the  middle 
rail  of  the  door  frame,  and  passing  through  the  middle 
hole  of  the  handle;  which  I  find  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  middle,  without  any  guides  bat  the  ones  at  the  bot- 
tom and  top  of  the  door. 

The  opposite  door  I  fasten  by  a  boit  on  a  different 
principle  from  any  I  have  seen.  Annexed  you  have  a 
drawing,  (fig.  41,)  but  you  will  perceive  that  some  oth-. 
er  fastening  will  be  required  if  you  wish  to  open  the 
door  from  the  outside;  but  with  me  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  my  bam  locked;  but  with  those  who  use  a  latch,  I 
think  if  Uiey  will  try  my  double  bolt  fastenings,  they 
would  not  willingly  be  deprived  of  them. 

A.  (fig.  41,)  handle  fastened  to  the  middle  rail  of  the 
door,  by  a  screw-bolt  at  D. 

B.  Bolt,  one  foot  long,  of  half  inch  iron. 

C.  eye  or  staple,  through  which  the  bolt  passes. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  handle  when 

the  bolt  is  drawn.  Frankun  Coi;xtt. 
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NOTSS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  THE  WEST— No.  H. 


BT  toLoir  moBiKioir. 


Mt  Dbax  Rbadsm— "Hie  violent  oiow  ttonn  that  drove  os  into 
quanera  last  nig^t,  like  violence  of  all  kinda,  1000  ipent  hself,  and 
baviug  given  place  to  a  clear  cold  day,  seat  yoonelvea  by  my  side, 
and  we  will  roll  awav  to  the  sonth,*  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
wind  is  "  dead  ahead.''  and  blowiqg  a  fine  fredi  breeze,  we  shall 
beat  up  against  it  witn  ease,  though  not  with  so  much  comfort  as 

Jrott  might  desire.  The  first  dozen  miles,  yon  mav  observe,  after 
eaving  the  grove  of  fine  timber  on  our  right,  is  too  level  and  "  wet- 
tish"  to  be  desirable.  But  here  we  come  to  the  beaotiAil  village  of 
Tremont,  (the  county  seat  of  Tazewell,)  with  its  handsome  court- 
house and  church ;  but  what  interests  us  more^  is  to  see  that  the 
sons  of  New-Bnsland,  who  settled  and  still  flourish  here,  so  fiv  de- 
parted from  the  fashion  of  thii  country,  that  they  have  given  wide 
streets  and  large  building  lots,  many  of  the  occupants  of  which  have 
still  farther  departed  from  fashion,  as  we  can  plamly  see  by  the  mul- 
titude of  shade  and  fruit  trees  that  surround  and  beautify  their  dwell- 
inn.  We  will  not  call,  thouf  h  tempting  signs  haiw  out,  for  we  are 
told  that  notwithstanding  the  beautjr  of  the  place,  old  King  Alcohol, 
here  holds  undisputed  sway.  If  this,  "  an  o'er  true  tale"  should  be, 
I  hope  the  Tremontonians  will  rouse  themselvas  to  break  the  ty- 
rant's rule. 

In  the  valley  of  a  stream  called  Mackinaw,  that  winds  through 
broken  sandy  hills  of  stunted  timber  sroWth,  we  witness  the  finrt 
marks  of  that  jgreat  flood  that  desolatea  thousands  of  western  acres. 
T^e  little  eabm  is  alone  standing ;  all  else  is  swept  away.  As  we 
rise  again  upon  the  95  mile  wide  inrairie,  which  our  road  lies  acroos, 
we  see  five  miles  ahead,  a  most  enormous  frame  house,  which  was 
built,  (all  but  putting  together,)  in  Rhode  Island,  and  now  stands  a 
monument  of  a  bad  speculation,  towering  its  three  or  four  stories 
fkt  above  the  half  dozen  little  tenements  below,  that  rise  from  the 
townofDelavan,  a  name  that  aounds  familiar  in  tne  ears  of  all  teeto- 
talers. 

This  town  was  projected  for  a  "  colony  ;**  whether  it  was  a  pan 
of  the  project  that  the  colonists  should  live  without  wood,  I  am  not 
mibrmed,  but  certes  there  is  but  little  in  sight,  and  that  little  (kr 
away  to  the  west,  while  eastward  lies  untold  miles  of  prairie,  and 
aouthward  along  our  road  a  long  13  miles  will  bring  us  to  an  only 
house^  with  just  about  timber  enough  to  fill  an  old  fashicm  New-Eng- 
land fire-place,  but  for  eight  miles  more,  there  is  no  one  to  claim  a 
share  o(  this  poor  pittance  of  fuel  or  mterfere  vrith  this  ocean  of 
prairie.  To  day  we  cross  several  weeks  that  would  be  good  mill- 
streams,  but  unfortunately  there  ii  neither  Adl  or  good  banks.  The 
bridges  are  dilapidated  by  the  hich  water  and  natural  quick  decay 
of  timber  in  a  damp  climate,  ana  the  roads  snch  as  nature  made 
them,  with  but  little  labor  from  this  non-road- working  communitv. 
The  night  we'U  spend  at  what  is  somewhat  rare,  a  comfortable 
country  inn,  at  a  small  specimen  of  a  village  called  Middletown,  so 
called  perhaps  because  like  many  others,  it  is  In  the  middle  of  a  mid- 
dling sized  {Hvirie,  90  miles  north  of  Springfield,  the  camtol  of  the 
Sucker  State.  From  whatever  cause  this  name  for  the  State  origi- 
nated, I  doubt  not  that  man^  who  have  been  "  suckM  in"  by  the 
private  speculations  of  individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  wild  prpjects 
of  internal  improvement  that  have  suck'd  in  so  many  millions  of 
d<rflars,  will  thmk  the  name  an  appropriate  one. 

Indications  of  a  change  of  soil  are  visible  to  day.  The  timber  is 
such  as  js  commonly  found  on  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  the  west. 
Maple,  elm,  black- walnut,  ash  and  buckeye,  interspened  wkh  oak, 
the  prevailing  timber  Aulher  north.  And  a  still  greater  indication 
riiows  by  the  absence  of  bams  and  other  '*  yankee  fixings,"  that 
ihow  the  yankee  thrift  of  character,  that  a  population  of  com-grow- 
mgj  hog-feeding,  corn-bread  and  bacon-eatmg  southerners  are  in  the 
mmorii)r  in  this  latitude.  Our  eastern  buut  carriage,  with  two 
wheels  in  the  mt  upon  one  side,  while  the  other  tmw  are  jolting  up- 
on a  rough  ridge,  tolls  us  that  we  are  in  a  country  of"  wide  track 
wagons,"  driven  with  the  "  single  line"  as  we  see.  by  a  teamster 
seated  upcm  one  of  the  hones.  And  why  should  it  be  different  ? 
INd  not  their  father's  so  drive  before  them ! ! 

In  the  bluflf  of  the  Sangamon  river,  (5  miles  from  Springfield,) 
which  is  here  a  good  mill  stream,  and  so  used,  where  it  has  been  dug 
oat  to  form  a  road  to  a  fine  new  bridge,  we  see  the  rock  in  every 
state  of  formation,  between  soft  clay  and  hard  limestone.  From  the 
river  to  near  the  town,  the  road  lies  over  a  tract  of  very  poor  sandy 
hills,  full  of  gulleys  ana  covered  with  brush,  that  probably  never 
will  again  Im  -worth  as  much  money  as  it  was  valued  at  a  few  ^ears 
ago,  when  Springfield  was  "  ^ing  to  be"  a  London  or  Pekin,  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  that  in  counting  dollars,  discarded  all  figures  be- 
low millions. 

Now,  on  this  19ih  da^  of  January,  1845,  at  Springfield,  the  capital 
of  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  it  is  a  mild  sunny  day,  more  like  May  than 
midwinter,  and  a  drouth  prevailing  like  midsummer.  In  (hot,  it  was 
so  dry  last  Adl,  that  not  half  the  seed  sown  grew,  and  many  of  the 
wheat  fields  look  as  bare  as  naked  fallow,  whether  it  will  grow  in 
firing,  is  yet  to  be  proven.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  good 
jwlicy  to  sow  it  now  with  a  seeding  of  sprinf^  wheal  Many  of  the 
eom-fields  that  I  have  passed,  bear  ready  evidence  of  the  prevailing 
rains  of  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer.  In  some  of  the  fields, 
on  flat  prairie,  the  crop  was  not  worth  gathering,  while  in  others  of 
drier  soil  or  more  rolling  land,  the  crop  was  a  good  one  for  this 
ftountry  of  untold  richness  of  soil,  say  30  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and 
even  that  in  many  instances  we  see  still  in  the  fiekl,  for  such  is  woit- 
em  farming. 

Now  curiosity  may  perhaps  inquire  for  a  description  of  this  ca)ri- 
lol.  If  T  give  one.  it  must  be  of  briefer  space  than  the  aeattering 
town  of  3  or  4.000  inhabltanti,  who  mostly  occupy  poor  buildii^s, 
upon  small,  dirty,  treeless,  graasless,  gardenleai  lots,  open  long  unpa^ 
ved  level  streets,  which  are  never  very  muddy,  unless  more  than 
kiM6  deep;  which  h  is  not  improbable  tfaey  ahoidd  be,  as  the  town 


is  npon  a  wide  plain  of  soft  loamy  soiL  with  no  outlet  for  aectamds. 
ting  water,  unleas  sent  ofl* "  by  the  rail-ioad,"  winch  ii  so  thoroagk 
ly  out  of  repair  at  this  time,  that  that  wooU  prove  a  poariewer,  e»> 
cepi  of  the  pet^e's  pockets. 

This  rail-road,  from  hence  to  Meradooa  (05  mOes)  en  Hat  minoit 
river,  is  another  of  the  links  of  that  endless  chain  that  wss  to  bind 
the  State  in  love  together,  but  has  bound  them  in  debt  forever.  Ii  ii 
already  so  dilapidated  that  mules  have  been  substitoied  for  locomo- 
tives, and  as  it  (hils  to  pay  eqienaea,  it  must  shortly  go  evtof  niete 
want  of  repair. 

Another  monument  of  by^ne  niinoa  riches,  is  the  nnftniJwid  iB 
constructed  State-house,  bnin  of  col  sume,  of  a  aard  aandy  limertoae 
quality,  at  an  expense  of  a  quaiter  of  a  million  of  doOan.  Itiittbf 
ISO  feet,  of  two  extremely  high  slorica  above  the  baiement,  (wiiii^ 
is  useless  on  account  of  ^umpneas  ;)  and  cootsins  a  hall  to  th?  19 
members  that  represent  the  09  eounties  of  die  State,  s  Semie 
of  41  members,  and  a  Supreme  Court  cf  9  judges,  which  by  Moe 
is  thought  to  be  sopremeiy  ridiculous;  a  very  large  hbnry  not 
with  very  few  books,  except  Illinois  lows,  and  c&cc  rooms  for  Beo- 
retary  aiid  Treasurer  of  an  empty  treasury,  but  is  almoit  totally 
lacking  in  what  is  most  wanted,  rooms  for  eomnuttees.  The  maai 
es  of  stone  and  half  finished  eolnmns  that  lie  around,  themdnmg 
doors  and  unplastered  rooms,  show  that  the  woric  was  voddeair 
checked  at  a  point  that  shows  the  whole  work  was  done  upon  "bo- 
rowed  ci^ntaL" 

Of  the  memben  of  the  house  I  shaJl  say  nothing,  except  to  bcf 
Tou  as  you  look  upon  and  listen  to  them,  not  to  comider  them  ti  1 
body,  although  large,  a  fair  sample  of  tne  moral  worth  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  mhabitants  of  the  State.  The  appearance  of  the  Scoi- 
torial  bodv  is  hisMy  req>ectable,  and  is  presided  over  by  one  of  iks 
best  presiding  officen  I  ever  saw;  Col.  Mattinon,  a  Senator  froa 
Juliet,  yHhxme  woolen  frictory  I  mentioned,  I  met  with  here,  and  ove 
to  him  my  warmest  thanks  for  every  efibrt  in  his  power  extcfidid 
cordially  to  me  to  ftirther  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  also  ww  trea- 
ted with  great  reqwct  by  many  other  Senators  and  repreaeDtatiTa, 
who  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  benefits  that  wooU  acenie  to  tha 
agricultural  community,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  read  good  agii- 
cultnral  papers,  and  to  talk,  think  and  act  upon  the  bwsinws  of  tbeir 
every;  dav  life.  I  qient  three  days  amid  this  congregated  wiakn  of 
Illinois,  from  which  I  hope  some  good  may  arise}  and  ahoold  ban 
held  a  public  meeting  to  talk  to  the  fow  farmers  m  the  LegialatoK, 
but  I  found  that  self-mterest,  party  tactics,  and  Mormenisin,  aoeon- 
pletely  absorbed  every  other  mterest,  that  soeh  plain  eomnion  iom 
matter  as  imraovement  in  agricultural  porsuits,  had  no  poaaUa 
chance  in  such  an  excited  community.  Our  friend  Wrighi  of  iha 
Prairie  Farmer,  was  also  at  Springfield,  engaged  in  a  noble  efibrt  10 
get  an  improvement  in  tHb  present  very  defective  comroon  acfaool 
lawoflUmois.  An  uphill  bnsineas  reminds  me  aamething  abea 
casting  pearls  before  a  certain  kind  of  animate.  . 

There  are  a  few  good  buildings  in  the  "  city  "  one  of  which  a  tbi 
defunct  Slate  bank,  built  of  the  same  materiai  as  the  State  bone, 
from  a  quarry  about  8  miles  distant— salao  a  stone  chnreh.  There  s 
a  large  plow  manufoctory  here,  which  makes  about  9,000  a  701, 
with  wrought  iron  monld-boanls,  which  are  not  equal  howerer  10 
those  made  wholly  of  steel  at  Chicago.  There  are  two  ftimacei  nr 
small  castings,  that  use  iron  fhrni  Tennessee,  and  coal  to  mdt  it  wiu 
frtim  Philadelphia ;  the  coal  of  Illinois,  which  is  abundant  vnAa  a 
few  miles,  not  being  fit  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  an  old  and  rich  country,  with  good  soil  and  timber,  r^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncultivated  land.  There  are  aomc  orchana, 
but  as  the  country  has  not  been  settled  more  than  SO  or  95  jean, 
people  must  be  excused  for  not  having  fruit,  as  it  takes  a  great  ma- 
ny years  to  nt  that,  when  there  are  no  trees  set  out. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  thnber,  I  was  *oW  of  ojj 
80  acre  lot  that  was  cut  off"  nine  years  ago,  and  wfll  now  afford  » 
teen  cords  to  the  acre,  mostly  oak.  This  kind  of  wood  i«^"* 
about  91,95  a  cord  in  Springfiekl.  Wheat  here,  as  weU  sa  all  aloaff 
the  road  from  Ottawa,  is  worth  about  50  cts.,  core  90  ct&,  oaii  19 
ctt.  And  every  where  through  this  part  of  the  State,  there  11  cm 
universal  cry  of  no  money,  and  very  poor  crops  for  two  years  pa«, 
which  I  can  readily  believe,  and  will  also  add  that  they  wiU  beio 
for  twd  years  to  come ;  for  no  system  of  forming  like  thst  simest 
universally  foltowed  here,  will  ever  aflbrd  the  former  good  ov^ 
Although  he  may  raise  a  great  many  bushels  of  com,  snd  keep  a 
great  many  poor  hogs,  hones  and  cattle  to  eat  it  all  ^P  >"  ^'!f  ^ 
ter,  which  they  must  do  for  lack  of  any  other  knid  1^  reed,  he  wij 
still  cry  "  no  money ;'»  and  still  go  on  in  the  same  way,  for  be  «» 
not  inform  himself  of  a  better  syrtem.  His  rotation  of  cropa  m  cwa, 
weeds,  hogs,  mud  and  com.  His  reading,  if  Indeed  he  ^PP^^ 
one  who  reads  at  all,  consisu  of  a  very  brief  insight  of  ooe  bootj 
and  one  well  con'd  paper  of  the  one  party  in  whom  he  pwco  an 
ftuth.  In  such  a  community,  better  informed  men  are  out  of  p«gi 
and  all  their  innovations  looked  upon  with  jeakmsy,  and  their  benar 
success  from  better  management,  with  envy.  .  ^  u  ««« 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  lOth,  I  intended  to  leave  SpnngficW,  m 
was  detained  by  a  thunder  shower  till  evening,  when  » <J«'''*,ff .? 
the  St.  Louis  road  over  wet,  uncultivated  prafne,  6  miles  to  utf 
creek  timber,"  an  exceUent  body  of  good  land,  good  fonna  snd  fiM 
timber.  .    ^     ^.      ^. 

Notwithstanding  this  is  an  old  county,  that  ia  oH  fw  ftn  yooj 
country,  there  is  an  abundance  of  uncultivated  land,  and  tbai  k» 
within  gun  shot  of  the  capital.  On  most  of  the  creeks  and  «»™J 
coal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  streams  through  this  part  orm 
State  are  sunk  ia  deep  hoUows,  and  run  between  high,  aleep,  mw- 
dy  banks.  .       .        _.      .    .,|. . 

At  a  poor  deserted  looking  village  called  Auburn,  J  met  witt  a 

rare  sight— an  actual  live  nursery  of  weU  assorted  frort^fSf^!. 

vated  by  the  Rev.  Wm  C.  Oreenleaf,  a  venr  i^rortiy  J^hJ*™" 

minater,  whose  talenta  not  being  appraeiaied  soActently  »  »»![ 

his  declining  yean,  has  turned  Us  weD  euMvaied  mind  to  the  oaro- 

vation  of  trees,  and  for  which  he  finds  more  peisoos  "^^^ZSIi 
than  ha  does  for  pre«*ing,  which  they  prefer  10  have  of  a  clicaiw 
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quUtjr.  ICr.  G.Mtnring  a  Iwdira  of  native  thorn;  and  will  give  the 
result  when  aieertained.  like  all  weU  educated  geiulemen  of  his 
profesuon,  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  acricultoral  improvement, 
and  uses  his  influence  to  extend  the  circulation  of  aaricultaral  pa- 
pen.  By  his  advice,  I  called  upon  one  of  his  neigobors.  npon  a 
farm  upon  which  he  keeps  100  head  of  cattle,  and  a  "  right  smart 
fiance''  of  hogs,  but  they  are  dying  with  the  kidney  worm,  and  ho 
made  a  "  bad  crap ;  it  was  so  powerfU  wet  in  the  spring  that  the 
etap  got  right  smartly  in  the  ^praas !  and  then  again  ii  got  dreadful 
dry,*'  and  so  with  all  these  nusfortones,  he  felt  too  po(v  to  subscribe 
Ar  a  paper.  I  hmted  that  if  he  had  taken  one,  he  would  have  foond 
•  receipt  to  cure  the  kidney  worm,  and  thus  luive  saved  fifty  doUais 
w«irth  of  hoga.  Bat  ^  he  reokonea  these  ere  papers  told  a  heap  of 
ties  \"  and  so  to  save  the  poor  man's  conscience  as  well  as  hogs,  I 
loU  him  to  give  the  latter  sulphur,  ^n^uch  if  I  had  given  him  the  me- 
dioine  as  vnXL  as  advice,  perhaps  be  would  have  done. 

After  leaving  this  fair  specimen  of  a  large  majority  of  the  settlen 
coannj,  I  entered  just  at  sundown,  upon  a  SO  mile  prairie,  in- 
y^iwimg  to  dnvB  five  mile«  to  the  first  and  only  house,  and  ^wnd  the 
waglbti  but  as  I  approached,  one  nnaoquainted  with  such  scenes, 
miglit  have  ftmeied  that  instead  of  a  country  tavern,  he  was  nearing 
an  army  encampment ;  as  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  fimcy  to 
eonven  a  scofe  of  white  wa^^on  cover*  into  tents,  and  the  noise  of  a 
doaBen  Aunilies  of  emigrants,  into  that  of  a  small  detachment  of  "  la 
grand  armie.'*  Indeed,  socn  scenes  in  the  west  are  b^  no  means 
UMsomroon.  There  is  one  of  the  roads  that  enter  Chicago,  apon 
which  I  have  seen  300  wagons  pass  in  a  day,  and  that  not  a  rare 
ai^t,  bat  one  often  seen. 

rinding  in  the  present  case,  that  if  I  remained  I  must  content  my- 
self with  a  very  small  portion  of  a  bed.  and  my  harsee  with  a  birth 
by  the  side  of  a  rail  fence,  I  soon  concluded  to  "  pot  out**  and  brave 
the  terrors  of  a  threatening  snow  storm  upon  a  prairie  15  miles 
aeroasy  as  upon  the  other  side  lay  the  town  of  Cariuuville,  the  seat 
of  justice  in  Maconpin  county.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  that  fellow 
who  is  astonishing  the  "  down  easteis/'  fiddling  the  "  solitude  of  the 
prairie,"  had  been  with  me  this  evenmg,  that  ne  would  have  been 
able  to  play  the  tnne  in  much  greater  perfeetioiL    Perhaps  he  might 

"  Qh  soUtode,  where  are  the  channa 
That  eraigranls  see  in  this  place ; 
Better  stay  on  their  own  little  ferms. 
Than  own  all  this  honible  waste." 
And  he  m^ht  add  another  stanaa  to  a  lone  tree  standing  stditary 
and  alone  m  the  midst  of  this  ocean  of  land,  like  a  sentinel  watching 
ahma  over  the  solitude  of  the  prairici  which  is  more  profound  than 
IbB  solitude  of  the  darkest  forevt 

No  doubt  many  of  mv  eastern  readers  wonld  have  heahated  long, 
and  rather  pat  up  with  lodging  **  three  in  a  bed,"  sooner  than  under- 
take the  passage  of  aoch  a  prairie  in  the  ni^t.  But  we  soon  get 
wed  to  it,  and  as  in  the  present  instance,  get  tnrongfa  it  in  good  or- 
des,  and  by  oootraat  are  able  to  reap  double  engoyment  by  the  aide 
of  a  good  are  in  a  good  inn.  The  town  of  CaHuisville,  like  many 
ocben  in  the  west  mat  grew  op  like  Jonah's  gonrd^  when  men  fi»- 
aook  the  cultivation  of  the  aoQ  to  grow  suddenly  neh  in  town  lot 
apeoulation,  now  shows  in  the  dils^Mdated  appearance  of  tenantleas 
hooaea,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  many  if  they  had  been 
oontent  to  pnrsiM  a  atead^,  though  slow,  yet  certain  road  to  com- 
fbnable  independence  which  surely  attends  the  careftd  cultivation  of 
m  good  soil. 

Boring  this  dav's  drive,  after  leaving  CariinsviUef  I  witneaaed  the 
rapid  increaae  or  timber  that  is  every  where  taking  iilace  in  the 
prairie  coontry,  where  protected  from  fire,  'niough  during  the  past 
all,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  great  drouth  that  followed  the  great  flood, 
«— ***"^  damisge,  not  only  to  the  young  timber,  but  in  the  destmc- 
tioo  of  feneee,  tns  been  done  throughout  the  whole  of  my  journey. 
Aad  iku  drovrth  still  continues,  so  much  so  that  the  few  mills  that 
ate  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  toe  State,  are  almost  useless,  and  set- 
llara  oomplain  of  "  long  tripa  to  mill."  The  roads,  even  in  the  beds 
of  sdeams  that  are  sonytnnes  impassible,  (where  bridges  are  not, 
that  is  every  uriiere  when  it  is  possible  to  ^  get  along"  without 


a  coanliy  where  we  are  above  such  vulgar  business  as  working 
whan  we  are  not  obliged  to.  And  another  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
eritivBled  land  is  every  year  in  com,  and  much  of  that  is  not  yet 
gathered,  and  besides  the  stalk  fields  are  the  main  dependence  of 
half  the  tarmeis  in  the  country  fi>r  wintering  the  stock.  And  under 
oamstanees,  notwitfastandtng  the  favorable  natnre  of  the 
fer  plowing,  if  thev  even  had  a  disposition  to  do  it,  they 
avail  therasetvea  of  the  opportunity.    But  you  will  wy  they 


■ijgte  be  olherwiae  employed ;  getting  up  wood  for  instance.    Beg 
"»•*«  but  TOO  dont  know  ^^oor  mks,"— they  are  waiting  for 


yoa  dont  mow  "oor  R)t]cs,"— taey  are  waiting 
sledding. 

Bnt&ere  are  many  exeepliona  to  this  waiting  kind  of  population, 
ana  of  which  I  witoMsed  at  Chesterfield  in  this  county  of  Macoupin. 
There  were  not  only  orchards  and  bams,  but  beautiful  groves  orlo- 
eost  aronad  Ate  conifor table  honaes,  at  one  of  which  I  found  a  dairy 
ef  90  cows;  and  at  afanoat  every  house  a  file  of  the  Cultivator  or 
Prairie  Farmer,  a  paper  in  high  credit  ui  this  State.  And  reader, 
where  do  von  think  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  population  were 
Irom :  I  shall  not  tell,  but  if  yon  are  a  yankee,  yon  can  easily 
*  guess."  I  Ibmid  one  of  them  busily  engaged  building  a  new  bam, 
which  he  assured  me  he  was  incited  to  by  reading  my  remarks  up- 
on the  anbjeet  of  the  want  of  thii  indispensible  farm  building  in  the 
west.  I  hope  my  remarks,  and  the  contrast  that  I  sbal]  euibit  to 
them  between  good  aad  bad  fermers,  that  I  meet  with  upon  my  pre- 
aant  tour,  will  alao  excite  many  others  to  make  improvements. 

And  here  is  one  example  by  way  of  contrast— I  spent  the  ni^t  in 
the  cabin  of  one  who  had  become  fiunDiar  with  my  name  m  the 
Cuftivaior,  and  feh  great  pleasure  in  extending  a  warm  welcome  to 
iha  beat  he  had,  la  ooa  he  had  kmg  looked  upon  as  an  old  aeqaam- 


taace  and  fiiend.  He  is  a  physician,  whose  practice  required  him  l» 
keep  two  horses,  and  where  do  yon  think  he  kept  th«)m  duriitf  the 
inclemency  of  a  wintry  storm  ?  In  the  stable,  do  yon  say.  w3l,  it 
was  in  a  large  «ie,  then,  which  natnra  alone  had  any  hand  in  buil- 
ding. For  no  other  had  he,  and  therefere  in  the  motaing.  I  had  no 
scraples  of  conscience  against  brinnng  my  horses  out  ofme  comer 
of.  the  fence  where  they  had  spent  the  night,  and  hitching  on  to  the 
carriage  for  a  14  mile  (frive  over  a  bleak  prairie,  facing  a  south-east 
snow  storm,  to  a  litl^e  town  m  the  same  county  called  Woodbura, 
where  I  q>ent  the  balance  of  the  Sabbath  in  very  eomfertable  quar- 
ters for  IxMh  man  and  beast.  Now,  I  shall  not  mention  the  name 
ot  tins  really  good  man,  though  to  us  he  has  an  odd  way  of  showing 
his  jpoodness  to  the  good  creatures  created  ftw  lus  use,  but  that  vtm 
owmg  to  his  '*  brought'n  up"  in  a  section  of  the  United  States  that 
"  I  reckon"  you  wul  not  wish  me  to  tell  you  lies  south  of  that  eela> 
braied  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon. 

I  found  my  hoM,  (Dr.  Grimsted,)  a  very  mteOigent  Englishman, 
who,  together  with  many  of  his  conntr^en  ef  the  same  stampL 
have  senled  in  and  about  this  place,  which  is  located  iqion  gooa 
prairie,  scarce  of  timber,  inconvenient  to  mills,  and  possesses  rather 
too  great  a  share  of  that  kind  of  **  go-day,  come-^y"  population, 
which  fill  the  somhera  pan  of  Illinois  with  a  class  of  men  that  are 
eontem  to  live  not  only  without  stables,  but  without  many  of  the 
other  comferts  that  constantly  aorround  the  cabin  of  the  eastern  em- 
igrant; the  contrast  between  which  and  their  own,  will  do  more  la 
urge  them  ferward  to  do  Hkewise,  than  all  the  agricultural  papers  hi 
the  worid ;  for  them  Uiey  never  read. 

Iftree  miles  ftom  Woodbum,  is  the  village  or  raflier  aetdemeol 
of  **  Banker  hill ;"  where  I  found  a  monument  as  noble  and  endn- 
ring  as  that  which  overlooks  the  city  of  Boston.  It  ii  a  monument 
of  mdusiry,  enterprise  and  yankee  perseverence  that  has  within  a 
few  short  years  converted  a  wide  tract  of  rich  n^ing  prairie,  al- 
though not  very  ccmveniem  to  timber  or  miUs,  into  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  communities  and  highly  improved  farms  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  State.  The  location  ii  undoubtedly  a  healthy  one,  well  water 
conveniem  and  good,  but  atock  water  apon  die  surface,  I  judge  not 
so.  There  is  more  grass,  more  ftnit  trees,  more  bams,  more  good 
booses,  more  schcriais  at  school,  and  more  readers  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers in  thai  eight  year  old  aettlement,  than  there  is  m  some  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  State,  where  the  population  is  double. 

I  took  dinner  with  Moses  Trae,  who  is  a  worthy  (Slower  of  his 
great  namesake,  in  regard  to  perseverance,  and  whom  I  wish  I 
couM  induce  some  thousands  of  his  fellow-citiaeas  to  take  as  a  pat- 
tem  of  the  Txtrs  way  to  acquire  a  comfortable  independence  in  the 
cnltivBtion  of  the  soil.  He  showed  me  a  flock  of  900  wedder  sheep 
fattening  for  the  St  Louis  market,  40  miles  distant.  He  intends  fat- 
tening about  this  number  every  year,  as  he  finds  it  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  his  ftuining  operations.  His  flock  consists  of  about  600 
at  this  time.  I  have  also  noticed  several  other  flocks  to^ay,  and  al- 
so a  diiease  called  the  sore  month,  which  ii  affecting  several  flocks. 
If  yon  will  publish  a  core  if  known,  it  will  obli^  many  in  this  part 
of  the  coontry.  In  the  courae  of  a  two  hours  drive  after  leaving  this 
place,  where  every  thing  looked  as  though  created  but  yestmay, 
one  maht  suppose  that  hie  had  indulged  in  an  unconscious  nap,  and 
awaked  in  **  the  old  setdemeets^"  so  great  is  the  change.  For  here 
we  are  amid  old  buildings,  old  farms  and  orehaids  of  old  trees,  one 
of  which,  containing  ISOO  bearing  trees,  (owned  by  Oershom  Flagg, 
Esq.,  brother  of  your  Comptroller  of  State,)  upon  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent farm  in  MadiK>n  county,  90  miles  flrom  St  Louis,  where  he 
has  resided  S7  years.  95  of  wmch  in  the  same  1<^  cabins,  which  are 
his  castles  still,  and  in  which  I  met  a  kind  of  welcome  not  to  be 
measured  by  outride  appearances.  He  has  about  500  acres  in  culti- 
vation, and  IS  still  adding  more ;  and  keeps  about  100  head  of  cattle, 
with  horses  and  hogs  to  match.  Hii  orchard  of  excellent  arafted 
frait  brings  him  in  some  #9,000  a  year,  most  of  the  Aruit  of  which  he 
sends  to  New-Orleans.  He  keeps  10  or  15  yokes  of  steers  at  work, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  gets  well  broke,  are  offered  for  sale,  and  bring 
renranereting  prices.  He  ii  repntea  so,  and  ii  undoubtedly  ric^ 
and  I  will  also  add,  proud.  But  it  is  proud  of  living  so  long  in  a 
house  that  has  been  of  so  little  expense  to  him.  All  of  his  Mt-bnikl' 
in^,  and  they  are  very  extensive  and  convenient,  are  of  iSe  same 
pnmiiive  description.  Indeed,  he  says  that  he  has  never  used  a 
brick  or  shingle  upon  the  place,  but  if  I  may  iadgt  from  a|)pearan- 
ces,  he  is  now  preparing  to  do  so  shortly.  He  is  not  waiting  for 
sledding.  Every  thing  around  him  is  on  the  go-ahead  principle,  ex- 
cept the  house,  and  that  is  going  to  decay.  And  when  we  look 
abroad  over  the  towns,  cities  and  forms  extending  hundreds  of  miles 
away  to  the  north,  ana  think  that  this  very  house  when  buHt,  was 
the  ^  frontier  settlement,"  the  very  ontpgst  of  civilization,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  it  is  time  for  it  to  pass  away.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Flagg  settled  here,  he  was  looked  npon  by  his  neighbors  in  the 
"  thick  ^voods,"  as  little  better  than  a  enxy  man  to  undertake  to 
cultivate  the  prairie,  vriien  it  waa  evident  it  would  not  produce  crops, 
othenrise  it  would  nave  produced  timber. 

Over  a  rough  unctdtivated  tract,  mostly  timbered,  I  went  to  the 
somewhat  fomous  town  of  Alton,  or  rather  towns,  for  there  are  three 
of  them.  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower ;  and  all  covering  as  rough  and 
nneven  a  surfoce,  extending  up  mountain  sides,  snd  back  a  mUe  or 
more  over  other  mountain  sides,  from  the  river,  that  part  being  Up- 
per Alton.  Here  is  the  college,  severfd  aood  churehes  and  fine 
dwellings,  but  no  meroantfle  business.  Mlodle  town  is  a  collection 
of  good  dwenings,  mostly  occupied  by  men  doing  business  in  the 
lower  town.  Here  I  noticed  a  dwelling  surrounded  with  a  garden 
in  high  cultivation,  a  plain  indication  of  the  owner's  mind,  who  I* 
fotmd  on  acqnaintance,  though  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  highly  u»- 
terested  in  agricultural  improvement,  and  whose  name.  Moses  O. 
Atwood,  will  call  to  the  mmd  of  Mr.  Tucker,  reminiseences  of  die 
days  when  diey  were  both  sticking  type  away  down  in  New-Haaap 
shire. 

At  the  lower  town  ii  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  several  fine  chmrch- 
es,  one  busy  business  street— there  is  no  room  for  a  second  one— 
and  a  isvani,  llie  Frnddin  Honae,  that  ii  worthy  of  paiionafa 
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Alum  to  St  Look  is  95  mflflt,  down  the  far  ftmed  American  hot- 
loni--an  iinmftiwe  tract  of  land  that  was  covered,  and  in  soma  ptm- 
ees  greatly  ii^ured,  hj  the  great  flood.  Bat  it  never  was  nnder  that 
kind  of  a  state  of  coltiTation  which  wonki  satiifT  any  man  who  had 
an  aspiration  above  a  "  hoc  and  hominy"  kind  of  existencct  and 
was  willing  to  have  the  "  shakes*'  half  the  year,  for  penniasion  even 
to  eivoy  that  much.  I  believe  I  met  with  a  fair  sample  of  half  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  an  individual  who  had  lived  npon  the  same  farm  40 
Tears,  and  Has  not  an  acre  of  grass  or  frnit  tree^p  the  world,  bm  can 
brag  of  raismg  mora  and  bigger  com  than  all  the  rest  of  creation, 
"  Old  Kaintuck"  included. 

I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  raise  grass?  "  Well,  he  did  some- 
times think  ou't— and  he  tried  it  about  X  years  ago,  bm  it  did'nt  do 
welL"  And  why  don't  you  set  an  orchard  ?  "  WeU,  I  reckon  may 
be  I  will  some  day— did  set  out  a  few  trees  once,  and  they  grew 

Swerfully,  but  the  cattle  soon  destroyed  'em."  And  no  wonder, 
'  they  were  set  in  ^*  the  big  field,"  the  eternal  com  field.  Fences 
are  much  swept  away,  and  probably  the  bams  with  them,  for  they 
■re  not  to  be  seen  now,  although  the  little  old  miserable  dwellings, 
like  the  owners,  hang  on.  The  land  in  many  places  is  much  grown 
over  with  bushes,  mostly  crab-apple,  which  abound  by  the  Eoillion. 
The  bottom  is  nine  miles  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv  a  very 
high  clay  bluff,  that  bears  evident  marks  high  up  its  fkee,  that  here 
once  run  a  mighty  eurrent  There  are  also  many  mounds  upon  the 
bottom  that  show  the  same  appearance,  and  that  the  stream  gradu- 
ally wore  down  tliis  immense  mass  of  clay  to  the  present  level. 

During  the  flood,  the  ferry  was  mne  miles  wide ;  now  less  than  a 
ninth  of  that,  \iiiich  I  crossed  upon  the  29d  of  January,  1645.  on  a 
■team  ferry  boat,  and  upon  a  beautiAd  sunny  day  as  we  need  wish 
for  in  May.  The  two  boats  at  this  ferry  are  almost  constantlv 
crowded  with  produce  and  market  wagons  from  00  or  70  miles  back 
in  Illinois,  comuig  to  Sl  liouis.  The  old  part  of  this  eity  was  built 
npon  an  abmpt  rocky  bank,  and  in  additkMi  to  its  outward  wall, 
many  of  the  old  Spanish  houses  were  separately  walled  in  like  a 
strong  fortification.  Some  vestiges  of  these,  and  the  old  Spanish 
houses,  still  remain,  but  are  fast  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment,  every  Where  visible.  But  the  town  suffen  one  monstrous  in- 
eonvenience  in  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  Some  of  the  main 
business  streeti  being  barely  wide  enough  to  allow  two  wagons  to 
pass.  It  is  a  place  or  immense  busineiss,  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  lead  and  fur  traders  alone  employing  great  capital,  and  the  vast 
agricultural  country  above,  that  draws  its  supplies  through  this  place, 
create  a  vast  trade. 

The  land  around  the  city  is  not  under  rood  imorovement;  which 
is  probably  ovdng  to  the  want  of  good  title :  much  of  it  being  an  old 
Spanish  grant  for  a  public  common.  All  the  land  between  the  city 
and  Jefferson  Bairracks,  and  even  below,  is  in  the  same  conditjon, 
being  claimed  as  a  common  of  the  town  of  Carondalet,  a  little  mis- 
enbTe  collection  of  old  Spanish  or  older  French  houses,  a  few  miles 
below  Sl  Louis,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  French  towns  in  the  west 
This  common  land  remains  unsettled,  and  the  timber  having  been 
out  off,  is  now  grown  up  to  bushes ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a 
eity  has  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  the 
expenditure  or  a  few  wagon  loads  of  Uncle  Sam's  money,  has  been 
made  a  beautiAU  spot  amid  this  wilderness  of  Spanish  qmliation  and 
French  frivolity,  both  of  which  classes  had  rather  live  on  frogs  and 
tobacco,  and  spend  their  time  in  drinking  and  dancing,  than  in  grow- 
ing rich  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

T'he  old  Spanish  and  French  citizens  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  long  time 
soccessKiUy  resisted  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  ^mlls  down  to 
build  up;  and  the  old  grants  of  land  to  this  class  of  citizens,  some  of 
which  are  still  unsettled,  have  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  Merrimac  river,  18  miles,  the  road  lies  over 
a  succession  of  clayey  hills,  and  for  14  miles  aAer  leaving  the  city, 
scarcely  any  improvements,  and  them  but  poor.  Soon  aAer  croesinr 
this  stream,  we  begin  to  enter  the  great  mining  district  of  Miisoun, 
and  fi^id  ourselves  climbing  rocky  mountain  sides,  picking  our  way 
along  some  mountain  stream  that  winds  between  high  precipices  of 
perpendicular  rocks.  Oh  ^iriiat  a  change.  What  a  contrast  from 
the  bouilhesB  and  comparatively  level  prairie,  where  the  eye  found 
BO  limit  but  the  horizon,  to  this  pent  up  prison  of  roclcy  grandeur. 
Tlie  prairie  land  behind  me  lies. 

That  boundless  realm  of  grass  and  hay. 
The  mountain  rocks  before  me  rise, 
With  nought  10  cheer  my  toilsome  way. 

Yes,  I  have  something  to  cheer  me  on  my  way ;  and  that  is,  that 
what  I  see  and  take  note  of,  may  give  pleasure  to  those,  who  in  im- 
agination, accompany  on  his  tour,  their  old  ftiend, 

SoLOH  RoBiiraoH. 

SWAMP  WILLOW— BASKET  WILLOW, 
Sattx  diieohr-Salix  ffimimaUi,) 

"  Some  trees  their  birth  to  bounteous  natnra  owe ; 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting  grow. 
With  osiers  thus  the  banks  of  brooks  abotmd. 
Sprung  from  the  wat'ry  genius  of  the  ground; 
From  the  same  principles,  gray  willows  come, 
Herculean  poplars  and  the  tender  broom." 

[Dryden's  Virgil,  Oeorgic  9d.] 

Permit  me,  BCr.  Editor,  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  Willow,  eom- 
nenced  m  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator  (for  1844.  page  185.) 
My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wuliam  Par- 
tridge of  New- York,  one  of  ^ur  correspondents. 

In  my  former  communication,  it  was  shown  that  the  native  and 
foreign  willows  were  cultivated  and  manufactured  in  tliis  country  to 
a  considerable  extent  and  that  the  wild  and  uncultivated  article  was 
llfo  collected  and  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

Many  persons  are  employed  in  the  domestic  fabrication  of  willow- 
bMknti  and  other  wiUow-ware,  while  a  few  only  are  engaged  in 


enlltvBting  it  It  isabnsineesthat  maybeincreaaudtoaninflrfmis 
extent,  and  give  employment  to  many  an  mdustrious  persni.  Whca 
the  art  of  making  baskets  from  willow,  is  oooe  acquired,  hreqniisi 
but  a  small  capiml  to  commence  the  trade.  With  a  few  teds,  a  few 
bundles  of  willow,  and  a  small  space  to  work  in,  an  indiridasl  losy 
easily  undertake  to  work  on  his  own  accoont  The  most  ex^mivs 
apparatus  Mfould  probably  be  a  tight  box  to  soak  the  willow  m,  that 
it  may  be  easily  bem  and  twisted  in  the  manipalaDoB  of  the  srt,SDd 
another  box  with  a  tight  lid  or  cover  to  bleach  the  msnufectored  ar- 
ticles. The  bleaching  is  effected  by  sabiecting  them  to  the  fomM 
of  burning  sulphur,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  put  in  an  earthsn  pot 
and  (riaced  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  lid  closed  to  prevent  dM 
escape  of  the  sulphurous  aeid  trhich  is  formed  by  the  stow  CQmhii»> 
tion  of  the  sul|rf)ur,  and  vriiich  vdutens  the  willow. 

In  the  conversion  of  willow  into  articles  of  utility,  we  have  snsn, 
a  trade,  or  domestic  manulhcture,  which  deaerves  enoouragemcnt, 
because  it  may  be  carried  on  in  the  small  way,  and  becswe  wo 
have  abandance  of  the  raw  material  growing  wild,  whkh  uny  bt 
collected  at  little  expense,  or  may  be  propagated  by  cmtinn,  ia 
waste  swampy  lands,  withom  interfering  wim  any  other  traiSe  or 
eroploymem.  Tlat  the  art  of  basket-making  is  not  diflienh  to  se* 
qqire,  we  have  the  evidence  presented  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Stan 
Agricultural  Society  at  Poughkeepsie,  (Sept.  1844,)  when  a  nomber 
ofarticles  of  basket-work,  made  of  American  willow  by  the  pi^ 
of  the  New-York  lostimuon  for  the  Blind,  were  exhibhed.  Bad 
there  been  any  other  articles  of  the  kind  offered  for  a  premiam,  tboM 
made  by  the  Blind  would  have  advantageoosty  compared  with  then 
ill  beauty  of  finish  and  workmanship. 

They  were  emered  in  the  name  of  the  **  New-York  Instttutianlbr 
the  Blind,"  by  Mr.  George  Horn,  teacher  of  basket^making,  ap  te 
work  of  the  following  boys,  pupils  of  the  Insiitntioo : 

1  Fishing  basket, made  by  J- CoQma. 

IChair, "       CSiaa.  O'Ccmw. 

1  Nest  of  knife  baskets, )  u       !«««  iio«d. 

1  Nest  of  market  baskela, f  James  uowa. 

SClothea  baskets, "*       AlfredHolmea 

ipSidaKru-ii;::::::::::}    "   w«.d«i.^ 

1  Bandbox  basket, **       Thomas  Marphy. 

These  were  all  declared  by  Mr.  Horn,  to  have  been  made  aitirs> 
ly  by  blind  boys,  and  of  American  Willow.  We  are  infonaed  bf 
one  of  the  Committee  on  Diacretioaary  premiums,  that  the  srtidei 
arrived  towards  the  last  of  the  Fair,  and  when  the  Committee  wpn 
about  closing  their  report,  and  that  as  there  was  no  oompetitioii,  oas 
dollar  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  above  named  pupils  as  an  eneoor- 
agement  to  them,  to  persevere  in  an  emnloymcnt  which  promiws  to 
be  so  useAd  to  them,  and  is  so  creditable  to  the  Insiimtion  where 
they  are  taught 

Seeing  these  articles  at  the  Fair,  led  ns  to  make  aome  Anther  ia> 
quiries  about  willow  and  the  wiUow-baaket  boaineas  as  carried  oa 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  city  of  New-York.  We  wen 
informed  that  one  of  the  trustees  or  mana^rs  of  that  charity,  wai 
many  years  since  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  American  wil- 
low might  be  advantageously  employed  in  making  baskets  sad  oth* 
er  willow-ware.  In  August,  1834,  he  was  on  a  vait  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Smyvesant  of  Hyde  Park  in  Dnlcheas  county,  and  he  observed  s 
quantity  of  die  nadve  willow  growing  wild  in  apiece  of  wet  groead 
on  the  farm  of  that  gentleman.  He  amused  himaelf  by  cuttiitf  sad 
peeling  the  bark  of  Uie  long  and  alim  sprouts,  nntU  he  had  eoDeetcd 
two  bundles,  and  sent  them  as  a  presem  to  the  Blind  InstitolioB  ftr 
trial,  through  Mr.  Smveysant,  y/rbo  was  al  that  time  one  of  the  Bosfd 
of  Managers.  Two  large  baskets  were  made  of  the  said  wUlow  and 
sent  to  Poughkeepsie  to  show  that  we  had  the  raw  material  for  s 
new  aud  use  AU  employmenL  But  the  teacher  of  basket-work  at  Hist 
time  in  the  InstituUon,  (Wm.  Murray,  himaelf  blind,)  stated  that  lbs 
willow  was  good,  as  to  length,  smoothness,  and  nniformity  in  in  is> 
per,  but  brittle,  on  acoonm  of  being  cot  in  the  wrong  ume  of  tke 
year.  It  should  be  cut,  he  said,  in  March  or  April.  This  sgreai 
with  the  friet  as  stated  m  our  former  commqiuoation,  and  as  pmeti- 
ced  on  Staten  Island  by  Mr.  lleed,  Mr.  Leveridge  and  others  who 
cultivate  the  native  and  imported  varietiea. 

When  one  undertakes  to  investigate  a  aubiect,  one  feet  leadi  is 
another.  So  when  we  were  made  aoqnaiuted  with  the  above,  we 
were  presented  with  a  aeries  of  the  annna]  reports  of  the  New-York 
Tastiintion  for  the  Blind,  from  which,  and  one  of  the  managers,  we 
have  drawn  tha  following  informatica  in  relation  to  the  manafsetort 
of  vrillow. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  Institution,  tmder  the  anperintendence  of 
Dr.  John  D.  Ruas,  the  first  attempt  in  woridn^  with  willow,  wss^ 
covering  bottles  and  demijohns  withoat  aaaistance  or  prerioos  in* 
straction.  The  insennity  and  contrivance  of  the  soperimendent  «m 
partially snecessfnl,  hot  slow  ui  its  operation  A  basket mskerA 
the  suburbs  of  die  city  was  dien  eonsnited,  and  he  agreed  to  ^ve  tfas 
blind  inmates  of  the  Institution,  instruction  in  the  art,  a  portioo  of  s 
day  three  times  a  week.  He  came  at  the  appointed  thne,  bnt  de^ 
ned  die  umiertaking,  alledging  dmt  he  wooM  be  mobbed  by  the  trsde 
if  he  should  comply  with  die  proposition.  . 

Mr.  Windle  of  Makien-Lene  m  New-York,  who  deals  laiffdyn 
wooden-ware,  willow-baskets  and  booie  Airmshing  articlei,  mwia 
ed  Dr.  Russ,  that  his  onlj  chance  to  obtain  the  requisite  taiowledge, 
was  by  engaging  aome  roreign  aitisl  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  v^- 
fore  he  had  become  connected  with  others  of  die  trade. 

Such  a  person  was  subseqnendy  engaged,  togeiherwidi  ho  ™ 
They  were  adenis  in  making  fine  work  of  split  willow,  which  watM 
come  in  eompetition  widi  the  fine  baskets  unported  from  f^n^v*"! 
though  they  were  engaged  at  high  wages,  dicy  remahied  but  s  men 
time,  being  induced  to  quit  dieir  employment  and  insiroeiion  or  ws 
blind,  for  a  promise  of  still  higher  wagea  in  anodter  part  of  ise 
country.  They  aAerwards  returned  to  New-York,  and  WP^JJJ™ 
regret  at  having  relinquished  then-  firrt  engagement.  ••  **f.  ^ 
not  fairiy  dealt  with  by  those  who  enticed  them  away.:  b«  ihe  «- 
stitmion  was  odwrwise  soppUed  in  dM  art  of  b«iket^0aking,  aud  iftcr 
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•eoU  not  be  rtt-eofsfad.  'niiiinfonnatioii  isiiotiiiaiijoflhepab- 
lMiied  rq^rtt,  and  m  preliminarx  to  nndeniaiiding  some  of  the  fol- 
hnwing  extracts,  from,  which  we  shall  see  the  pro^eas  of  the  willow 
basket  manofkotory,  at  the  New-York  Blind  Insutution. 

Their  first  annual  report  to  the  Legis^ture  for  the  year  1836,  in- 
Ibnns  US  (p.  6,)  thai 

"  The  managers  finding  nroch  diffienlty  in  establishing  mechani- 
cal employments,  in  the  early  pert  of  the  year  wrote  to  Edinburgh, 
and  engaiied  a  competent  instructor,  who  arriTed  the  latter  part  of 
October  1833,  and  enabled  them  to  ujidertake.  the  manufacture  of 
1— Is.  mattresses  and  willow  baskets." 

In  December  following,  there  was  an  exhibition  and  exercises  by 
tfie  blind  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Broadway,  at  whioh  was  made  the 
ibUowing  statement : 

"  In  the  mechapical  department,  the  managers  aAer  trials  and  dif- 
fienltiee  of  various  kinds,  nave  the  jrieasure  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  well  suf^ied  with  a  conductor  in  the  efficient  services  of  Wm 
Murray,  a  yoimg  man  who  is  himself  blind,  and  who  knows  how  to 
bear  with  patience  the  awkwardness  of  beginners  in  acauiriog  those 
trades  to  which  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  scho<rf  for  the  Blind 
m  Edinburgh^  and  a  knowled^  of  which  he  can  impart  to  others  in 
his  own  condition.  This  acquisition  is  the  result  of  a  correqiondence 
with  the  directors  of  that  Institution  in  Scotland.  Murray  arrived  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  he  has  already  given  practical  demonstration 
of  hia  alnlity  in  making  baskets,  mati  and  mattresses,  specimens  of 
which  majr  here  (at  the  City  HoteU  New- York,  Doe.  1833,)  be  seen, 
■Mde  by  him,  and  the  pnirils  tuder  lus  direction."— <lst  Annual  Re- 
port, p.  7.) 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Insti- 
totioQ  for  the  Blind,  we  learn  that  the  articles  manufactured  and  sold 
tfiere  in  1830,  amounted  to  •1.205.58,  of  which  9444^}  were  for 
willow-baskets,  (Report,  p.  15,)  and  that  there  was  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  basket-work  finished,  to> 
father  with  190  bundles  of  forei^  willow,  which  cost  one  ddlar  per 
bundle. 

The  busbieas  of  basket-making  having  become  firmly  established 
at  the  Institution,  the  committee  on  manufhctures  reported  at  the 
cloaa  of  the  year  1838,  that  there  had  been  made  duruig  the  year. 
IIS  baskets,  and  nnmeroos  chain,  cradles,  band-boxes,  Ac,  ana 
that  they  had  on  hand  675^uiidles  of  willow  as  a  stock  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  ensuing  year.    The  committee  say,  that 

**  In  the  manuAieturing  of  these  articles,  the  oommHtee  have  been 
goided  Bolely  by  the  good  of  the  pupils  and  the  Institution,  as  they 
coal  leas  to  get  up,  and  when  done,  find  a  ready  sale.  The  pupils  are 
very  anxioos  to  become  proficient  in  thu'raanuAusture,  as  they  know 
when  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  leave  the  InstitAtion,  they  can,  if 
proficient,  start  the  willow-basket  business  with  only  a  (bw  bundles 
of  that  article,  and  can  make  for  themselvea  a  good  and  oomlbrtable 
Snag.  The  articles  manufiutmed  in  this  department  will  compete 
with  those  made  by  workmen  not  deprived  of  sight"— <3d  Report 

Id  the  sixth  annual  report  it  is  stated  (p.  18)  that,  **  Two  male  pn- 
pOa  lately  (that  is  in  the  latter  part  of  1841)  left  the  Institution  and 
removed  to  New-Orleans,  and  two  others  to  Chenango  county  in  this 
State,  with  the  intention  of  manufacmring  willow-work ;  they  under- 
stand die  business  thoroughly  and  will  be  enabled  to  earn  their  own 

la  oar  former  coinmtuiicatitm  on  this  sut^ject,  it  was  shown  that 
laige  quantities  of  willow  raised  in  France  and  Holland  were  impor- 
ted into  this  countrv.  while  we  have  it  growing  wild  in  abundance, 
that  it  may  be.  and  has  been  cultivated  by  a  few,  together  with  ae- 
wral  Tarieties  of  foreign  growth.  The  manuhcture  of  willow  was 
slated  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  made  of  fine  split  willow,  and  one 
le  of  the  willow  twigs  without  splittin^'-^that  the  fabrication  of 
-willow^ware  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign  artists  and  was  wholly 
imporied  ;  while  our  own  artizans  could  produce  as  good,  but  from 
labor  in  Europe,  and  defrauding  the  revenue  as  is  believed  on 
ting  the  articles,  our  countrymen  could  not  compete  with  them, 
that  accordingly  they  had  the  e<mtrol  of  tiie  market  ui  the  sale 
of  fine  and  fancy  willow- ware.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Americans 
have  the  domestic  market  to  themselves,  for  large  and  coarse  wil- 
low fabrics,  becanse  on  account  of  lighmess  and  balk,  they  cannot 


bainuiorted. 

la  this  essay  h  will  be  seen  that  the  blind  even,  can  be  taught  to 
work  oorrect!^  and  profitably  at  this  btisineas,  that  it  is  a  trade  of 
exiensiTe  nsenilness  and  great  magnitude,  that  the  raw  material  is 
abundant  and  may  be  improved  br  cultivation,  and  (brei^  varieties 
added  to  cor  native  stock,  and  while  we  are  cultivating  willow,  those 
so  engaged  are  benefitting  themselves  and  improving  the  country, 
becanse  swampy  lands  and  peat  bogs  when  drained,  are  the  places 
where  willows  grow  most  luxuriantly.     • 

Now  I  wouki  ask,  ought  our  oMm  countrymen  to  be  excluded  from 
iwir  own  markets  in  the  manufacture  of 'fine  split  willow?  For 
one,  I  should  be  for  impoaing  such  duties  as  to  five  them  protection 
^gamat  the  introduction  of  fine  vrillow-ware.  Independent  ofpoliti-t 
cal  considerations  thejr  oup:ht  to  have  it,  because  the  art  is  truly  a 
nannfhcture,  every  thing  is  done  by  hand,  and  cannot  be  dene  by 
■achinery,  and  the  burineas  must  be  pursued  by  individuals,  and 
taaaot  be  monopolised  hy  large  companies.  By  encoumging  the 
■Mmn&cture  of  wiUovrs^  we  invite  the  (krmer  to  a  new  article  of 
eultnre,  and  the  conversion  of  swamps  into  willow  groves,  which 
will  give  profits  equal  if  not  superior  to  uplands,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  and  render  faeahhAil  sneh  swamps  and  low  lands,  which  be- 
ftre  pmdai^  agues  and  fevers,  and  their  train  of  evils. 

In  omr  former  communication,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  great 
aorabcr«  of  nqoare  wlHuw  baskets  with  lids,  are  made  in  New-Jer- 
sey and  filled  with  bottles  of  fine  Newark  cider,  marked  and  sold  ui 
Ifew-York  as  foreign  eharafMign. 

if  any  person  should  be  desirous  of  commencing  a  plantation  of 
innDowa,  it  may  here  be  repealed  that  March  nr  April  would  be  the 
ti«e  to  transplant  ihem,  and  that  Mr.  John  Reed,  who  lives  in  the 
township  of  Southficld  on  Staten  Uand,  about  five  milea  south-west 


of  the  Quarantine  establishment,  can  famish  cuttings  of  the  best  for* 
eign  varieties,  or  those  of  indigenous  growth  improved  hy  cultiva- 
tion. RlCHMOlTD. 
Oakland  Farm,  Staten  Island,  Nov  4th,  1844. 


FLAX  CULTURE  FOR  THE  SEED, 

And  for  Bttd  andXint—itt  tfftd  on  the  80U  a$  preparatory 
for  a  vehMi  erop-^Flax  Mill — Flax  pulling  Machine,  4«. 

Editor  Cultivator— The  culture  of  flax  for  the  seed 
only,  hat  been  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  branch  of 
rural  economy  ia  Seneca  County.  Flax  culture  oo  our 
clay  loaniB,  has  the  effect  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  po- 
rous, so  that  after  the  flax  is  ^beretl,  the  stubble  needs 
only  half  the  working  necessary  to  fit  an  ordinary  fallow 
for  wheat  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  sensible  farmers^ 
who  do  not  on  that  account,  grow  flax,  that  a  flax  crop 
immediately  followetl  by  wheat,  is  too  exhatating  to  the 
soil  for  economical  husbandry;  per  eontraj  it  is  stoutly 
maintained  by  others  who  have  successfully  grown  wheat 
after  flax,  that  if  the  soil  has  not  been  previously  too 
much  worn,  wheat  will  succeed  better  after  flax,  than  on 
the  summer  fallow.  It  is  true  that  the  gluten  of  the 
stem  and  seed  of  flax,  presupposes  a  great  assimilation 
of  azotized  matter;  but  the  action  of  the  roots  of  the  flax 
plant  on  a  tenacious  soil,  seems  detigned  by  nature  to  fit 
thai  soil  for  the  reception  of  ammonia,  for  which  we  are 
told  allumina  has  a  great  afllnity ;  thus  nature  has  given 
to  that  plant  which  requires  much  nitrogen,  the  mechan- 
ical structure  of  root,  to  fit  the  soil  to  absorb  the  consti- 
tuents of  nitrogen  and  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
quantum  of  inorganic  matter  taken  by  flax  from  the  soil, 
(not  having  seen  the  analysis,)  I  im  unable  to  determine; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  of  all  the  cereal  grains,  wheat 
contains  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  these  substances, 
its  straw  alone  yielding  nearly  four  times  as  much  ashes 
as  the  straw  of  oats,  and  twice  as  much  as  that  of  barley. 
Hence,  may  we  not  infer  that  it  is  to  the  previous  exham- 
tion  ih  the  soil  of  its  wheat  forming  pabulum  by  previous 
wheat  crops,  and  not  to  the  alternation  of  an  oceasional 
flax  crop,  that  the  wheat  product  is  deteriorated. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  mill  for  breaking  and  drewing 
flax  was  erectetl  in  this  village,'(Waterloo.)  The  enter- 
prising proprietor,  Mr.  Gardner  Wood,  has  inducetl  ma- 
ny farmers  to  pull  their  flax,  and  to  dew  rot  and  save  the 
lint;  instead  of  pursuing  the  old  coarse  of  cutting  op  th« 
flax  with  the  scythe,  and  appropriating  the  seed  only. 
To  encourage  a  more  general  pulling  of  the  flax  in  w- 
der  to  save  the  lint,  Mr.  Wood  has  procured  from  the  pa- 
tentee in  New-Jersey,  a  flax  pulling  machine.  It  it  of 
wood  and  iron  on  low  wheels,  about  the  bulk  of  a  small 
wagon,  oost.$90,  with  the  right  to  use  it.  With  the  help 
o^thit  machine,  four  men  have  pulled  and  bunched  six- 
teen acres  of  flax  in  four  days;  but  at  the  machine  re- 
quires some  mechanical  tact,  and  can  only  be  used  on  a 
smooth  surfibce,  most  of  the  flax  intended  for  dressing^  ia 
still  pulled  by  hand. 

The  succeu  of  the  Seneca  county  fitrmeit  in  making  a 
flax  crop  a  sucl^edaneum  for  the  sun  stricken  fallow,  has 
induced  many  farmers  in  the  neighboring  counties  to 
adopt  its  culture.  In  the  town  of  Haimibal,  Oswego  Co. 
a  flax  dressing  mill  has  just  been  erecteil,  which  wUl 
dress  this  season  about  20,000  lbs.  of  clean  flax.  Mr.  C. 
Oiflbrd,  of  the  same  town,  has  grown  the  past  season  on 
five  acres  of  land,  58^  bushels  of  seed,  and  1,750  Ibe.  of 
dreueil  flax;  the  flax  netted  him  5  cti.  a  lb.,  the  seed  9 
shillings  a  bushel.  A.  Taber,  of  Ira,  Cayuga  Coimty,  hat 
harvested  the  past  season.  18^  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
on  nine  acres;  the  lint  of  the  same  yielded  about  2,500 
lbs.  of  clean  flax,  worth  at  tide  water,  nin4  cents  a  lb. 
The  land  on  which  the  above  crops  were  grown,  was  In- 
dian com  stubble,  plowed  once  in  the  spring,  harrowed 
and  sowed  late  in  April,  with  three  pecks  of  seetl  to  tfaf 
acre,  and  harvested  as  soon  as  the  balls  began  to  change 
color,  whioh,  last  season,  was  about  the  20th  of  July,  (wo 
weeks  earlier  than  in  onlinary  seasons.  The  field  of 
Mr.  Taber  had  never  received  any  animal  manures;  it 
was  on  one  of  those  all  fertile  alluvial  ridges  of  finely  di- 
vided matter,  so  common  to  the  gravelly  or  rather  peb. 
biy  loams  of  the  north  part  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  the 
south  division  of  Wayne  county.  8.  W. 

Waterloo^  Senua  Co.  JT.  F.,  #M.  81«  1845. 
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MERINO  BUCK  ' 


S  HAROT."— (Fi(.  39.) 


Mb.  EDiroR — Lillla  wu  dona  in  nganl  to  lb*  rn 
of  Ihatp  in  Ualne,  except  ■  hw  oC  lin  commou  branU, 
k*pl  bj  lonit  firmen  for  mutton,  uiil  to  aupplj  what 
wool  wt*  naediKJ  for  bouMholil  nuuiufactura,  unlil  rh 
war  bclween  finclind  uid  Iha  Unilad  SUlei,  which  lOO 
plus  in  1S12. 

It  wu,  however,  airlr  diworeretl  that  the  elitnati 
though  riKorout  in  the  winter,  wai  BeverllielcH  tavora 
ble  10  the  tireediDi;  and  multiplying  thii  uurul  anima 
Tb«  wu  of  ISI2  brought  about  a  nHlical  change  in  Ihi 
branch  of  farm  indualry  aroong  ua;  and  I  have  lometinM 
(bought  that  wtting  aiide  the  miicry  anil  aggnTsle 
wratehednen  which  war  alwayi  pro<loce«,  if  no  other  be 

wool- growing,  ami  the  more  general  iatroduetion  ot  M( 
rino  iheep  throughout  the  couoir}':  together  with  the  iir 


ilofm 


.mple  . 


all  Iha  treaiurei  expenilcd.  The  total  prohibition  of  thi 
iinportalioD  of  Eugliib  nanuracturn  which  it  effected, 
brought  sboul  in  Lha  ahorl  ijiace  or  three  yeara,  i 
ehangei  in  favor  of  our  than  infant  manufacturM, 
(liicoTereil  to  ourialrci  nnra  reaourcea,  both  natural  and 
■naotal,  than  oould  hare  baen  accompli  ah  a<l  by  any  other 
mean*.  It  ia  true  that  a  specuialing  nunla  in  Uerino 
•beep,  which  aprung  up  about  that  time  provail  lome- 
whal  diiaitioiM  to  many  who  were  lured  into  it  more  by 
the  hopa  of  realiaing.a  lartune  by  the  riie  of  pricaa  than 
from  any  diiire  of  the  multiplytog  of  floclra.  But  thii 
wu  only  one  o(  the  CTila  which  ofleD  aUanila  lha  inlro- 
(luctlon  of  valuable  imrrovementa,  when  the  true  objeeli 
are  perverted.  Thoae  who  purehaHHl  at  high  prleei, 
with  a  view  ot  going  Into  (he  buiinen  ai  a  pertnaneul 
pnnuil,  ultimately  realiieil  a  profit  Trom  lha  iavealmant, 
and  many  are  atlil  reipin);  the  bencfll  ot  their  im re hau). 
A  friend  of  oun  gave  forty  ilollara  for  a  buck  lamti  thai 
hadjuit  been  dropped,  brought  it  home  andreareit  itaii 
conet.  Umade  a  noble  lira  ofa  noble  flock.  A  farm- 
er, who  nAw  hu  an  excellent  fiock  of  Due  wool 


nbygiv 


r  head,  but  the 


old  (heap  that  had  hanlly  a  tooth  in 

lived,  by  extra  care,  long  enough  to      , 

of  an  excellent  flock,  which  hia  been  a  aoarca  of  profit 

to  him  tiir  many  yeara. 

Ai  early  al  lf)I3,  a  few  farmera  in  Winthrop,  among 
whom  were  Meun.  6.  h.  B.  Wood,  Mr.  Pullen  and  Dr. 
8nell,  met  together  lo  diieuai  the  quealioo  of  (he  intro- 
iluction  of  Merino  ihaep  into  Main*.  There  were  hui 
Info  queailona  to  telUe. 

lat.  WlU-the  climata  wit  them  t 


3d.  Will  it  be  a  profitable  invmtmcAt  T 

After  a  careful  dallberationp  Itaey  eoaolDdcil  to  ti7  Ite 

experiment,  and  accordingly  made,  what  at  that  day  'ru 

conildered  a  large  purchua  from  Ibe  dock  of  Cod)'iI  iu- 

via,  who  had  then  recently  lettle^  in  WaalhetiGtld,  VI 

The  flrtt  purehaie  waa  made  in  1813,  and  eoniiHeJ  ot 

forty  Iambi,  tor  which  they  paid  ficetre  daliartiaidittt^ 

bead.     The  next  purchaie  waa  made  in  1814,  ud 

liateJ  of  forty  lamba,  fbr  which  they  paid  twMy-fift 

irt   per  head,  ami  the  next  purchtae  wa>  tuadc  a 

i,  ami  coniialed  likewjee  oT  forty  latob',  tor  whidi 

liiey  paidjS/ty  lic^re  per  heail,  ahowing  a  pretty  neiJy 

increaae  of  pricea.     Wool   at   ihi*  time,  ot  the  qualiiy 

which  Ibeae  ihetp  affordeil,  brought  ftM  tioSart  per  lb. 

The  incrcaie  of  the  flockt,  and  the  peace  of  1815,  pal  la 

Fnd  lo  the  high  pricei;  and  many,  who,  at  I  before  wd, 

nail  entered  into  the  bueiDeH  merely  for  the  pnrpouiot 

ipeenlalioa,  gave  up  the  purniit,  and  alter  curling  (ht 

narmlen  Merino  at  the  cauie  of  their  miarortnnei,  Iiinwl 

and  example  of  Hr.  Jarvii,  wai  not  M 
n  wa  have  mnlioned.     Hii  and  llitit 
imnslrated  the  hcl,  that  the  ClimiK  oT 
inh  New- England  wu  auilabla  for  the  culliralibu  of 

The  eolil,  but  dry  and  bracing  air  of  our  wiolen,  >• 
found  much  more  congraial  to  Ihe  Merino,  than  the  men 
and  changeable  winlei-a  further  aouthi  andiiiiprfl- 
ly  actual  experience  that  ihey  do  vaally  belter  ia ikj> 
cold,  than  in  a  wet  Or  r«iny  ollmale. 

laa  peculiarly  lltualraled  here  during  Ihe  lul 
hich,  for  a  part  ot  iti  term,  wu  uiiparalleleil 
for  Ihe  acverily  of  ila  eolil — (he  tbermomeler  aonieliBMa 
ranging  ai  low  ai  37  'leg.  below  lero.  It  wai  eonpva- 
lively  a  dry  winter,  the  ilormi  being  principilTy  tnow- 
slurmi,  and  there  fell  but  little  rain.  In  Ihe  ipriDg,!!!* 
■now  went  olT  gradually  by  the  beat  ot  Ihe  lua.  Nol- 
wlthilanding  Ihe  arverily  of  Ihe  winter,  iheep,  and  e^M- 
dally  the  Merino,  leldom  have  done  better.  We  ooHtti 
very  particularly  the  leveral  flock*  which  we  patwd  il 
our  dritea  sboul  Ihe  cnualry  In  Ihe  apring,  and  were  Tot- 
cibiyalnKk  with  their  general  health  ami  good  condilioo. 
The  winlen  of  1S29  30-31,  were  what  might,  witli  pro- 
priety, be  called  -.......:- 


ipon  IhoiB  wht 


aliiy  a 


d  by  many  of  onr  farmen.  Sevenl  ol 
lintancea,  diacoursgail  by  their  loaea,  pve  op 
■growing  buaineH  entirely. 
me  (o  Hy  here,  by  way  of  digreoion,  (hat » 
think  our  brethren  of  Illinoii,  who  are  JuH  eoleriiig^ia 
tealonaly  into  the  wool-growing  eaterprlie, 
tbeir  open  nlsy  winten  the  graatett  enemy  lo  ' 


to  Uie  llockl 
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which  they  have  lately  introdncedy  and  I  would  resiiect- 
fiiHy  eantiOD  them  to  be  sure  and  have  sheltert  for  them 
to  flee  to  during  a  "  »tren  of  weather." 

Sheep  should  certainly  be  theltered  during  cold  rain- 
itormi^  as  these  are  found  to  be  much  more  deleterious  to 
(hem  than  snow-storms.  The  former  drenches  their 
wool  and  chills  them.  They  become  completely  .'*  wa- 
ter*Io^ged^'*  aa  a  sailor  would  say,  and  it  takes  them  a 
long  time  to  get  dry  again,  but  a  snow-storm  does  not  so 
efhet  them.  Drifting  snows  may  bury  them  up  and 
smother  them,  but  they  do  not  chill  them  so  thoroughly, 
nor  bring  on  so  many  diseases  of  different  kinds  as  oold 
rains  do. 

The  summers  in  Maine  are  generally-  clear  and  fine, 
lod  the  situation  and  fiice  of  the  country  are  such  that  the 
heat  of  our  longest  days  is  tempere<l  by  cooling  and  re- 
freshing breezes,  which  invigorate  insteatl  of  relaxing. 
No  better  pasturage  can  be  found  in  the  known  world  for 
sheep,  not  even  in  old  Spain  itself,  than  are  found  in  the 
highlands  of  the  interior  of  Maine.  The  ranges  of  hills 
and  roonntaia  tracks  which  traverse  the  State,  afford  cool 
ud  airy  walks  peculiarly  adapteil  to  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  and  they  seem  to  delight  in  climbing  over  their 
tops  anil  roaming  along  their  sides  in  pursuit  of  the  her- 
bage and  shrubbery  of  which  they  are  naturally  so  fond. 

Hence,  but  very  little  care  or  attention  is  bestowed  up- 
00  our  sheep  in  the  summer*  The  principal  object  being 
to  get  a  pasture  for  them  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  their 
satorea,  and  occasionally  giving  them  a  little  salt. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  the  peace  which  took 
place  in  1815,  put  an  end  to  the  great  profits  which  were 
realized  by  Merinoes  and  many  who  had  large  flocks, 
and  others  who  wore  commencing,  sold  them  to  the 
butchers,  and  relinquished  the  business.  A  few  however, 
knowing  the  iatrinsic  value  of  the  animal,  have  perse- 
vered in  the  breeding  of  them,  and  although  perhaps  no 
single  branch  of  husbandry  has  been  subject  to  so  many 
flaetnations  for  the  last  thirty  years,  yet  we  believe  that, 
bf  taking  an  average  of  costs  and  profit  during  that  peri- 
od, they  havo  been  full  as  profitable  (if  not  more  so,)  as 
any  other  species  of  farm  stock. 

The  breeds  iwhich  are  now  found  in  Maine,  are  the 
Merino,  including  the  Saxon  variety,  the  South  Down, 
the  Disfaley  and  the  Native.  While  making  this  enu- 
meration, truth  compels  me  to  say  that  there  are  but  few 
floeks  which  can  be  considered  really  of  pure  blood.  We 
vill  however  speak  of  them  in  the  order  we  have  named 
them. 

I.  Merino,  Tiie  Merinoes  first  introduced  were  princi- 
l^lly  of  the  Paiilar  variety,  though  some  of  the  other  va- 
rieties were  occasionally  found .  They  were  much  bet- 
ter in  form,  and  of  courae,  constitution,  than  many  that 
are  now  found  liere.  The  causes  of  (his  deterioration 
ftre— Ist.  A  want  of  attention  in  breeding.  Every  thing 
and  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  Merino  were  kept  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  long  course  of  t»  and  in  breeding,  redu- 
ced the  once  good  shape  to  a  thin  breasted,  fiat  ribbed, 
bump-backed  race.  2d.  An  unfortunate  cross  with  some 
inDsrior  Saxony  blood,  introduced  about  the  years  1825-6 
helped  to  deteriorate  many  flocks.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  Saxony  bucks  introduced  among  our  Meri- 
noes, were  ill-shapetl  animals,  and  instead  of  benefiting 
the  Merinoes,  they  very  much  Injured  them.  It  is  true 
they  made  the  staple  a  little  more  fine  and  soft,  but  they 
proved  to  be  poor  nurses  and  destitute  of  that  robust  con* 
•tilniion  which  insures  a  profitable  flock.  A  few  farm- 
ers, instead  of  adopting  the  haphazani  course,  have  pur- 
wctl  a  regular  system  and  avoided  the  evils  arising  from 
J*hat  may  be  called  an  incestuous  intercourse.  They 
have  taken  the  utmost  care  in  selecting  and  preserving 
the  best  of  their  sheep,  and  instead  of  condemning  the 
whole  Merino  race  as  weak  and  worthless,  unsuited  to 
oar  climate,  have  improved  them  very  much,  and  are  in 
possession  of  as  good  flocks  as  can  be  found  in  America. 
-Among  those  of  our  arquaintance  who  have  pursued  this 
JJtional  course,  I  would  mention  Elijah  Barrell,  Esq.  of 
Greene,  Elijah  Wood,  Esq.  Truxton  Wood,  Oaks  How- 
trd  and  Nathan  Foster  of  Winthrop,  Amasa  Tinkham, 
*aq.  of  Mooroontfa,  Capt.  Geo.  Williamson  of  Pittston, 
Jesse  Wadsworth,  of  E.  Livermore,  Moses  Tabcr  of 
'^assalboro.  Mr.  Rial  Oleaaon  of  Farmington,  has  a  large 


flock,  principally  of  Saxon  blood.  Hon.  Judge  Hayes 
of  S.  Berwick,  has  Saxonies  of  his  own  importation. 
Many  others  have  large  and  valuable  flocks,  but  the  fore- 
going I  am  more  or  less  acquainted  with. 

Messrs*  Wooil,  Foster,  Taberand  Williamson,  have  re- 
cently made  purchases  in  Vermont  of  Iambs  descended 
from  Mr.  Jewett's  ram  Fortune,  which,  though  mocked 
at  by  tome  as  nut  being  an  exactly  simon  pure  Paular, 
will  nevertheless  bear  the  ordeal  of  the  curious  and  crit- 
ical in  Hoek  heraldry.  He  is  certainly  a  remarkable  ani- 
mal himself,  And  transmits  his  good  poinui  and  qualities 
singularly  wfll  to  his  posterity. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Merino  fleece  in  Maine,  is 
thru  poundas  but  there  are  flocks  that  come  up  to  four 
pounds  and  more.    They  are  however,  not  very  plenty. 

Among  the  flocks  of  the  few  who  have  paid  proper  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  Merinoes,  are  to  be  found 
some  fine  specimens.  The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  a  portrait  of  «  Don  Hardy,"  a  full  blood  Merino  buck, 
six  years  old,  bred  by  Moses  Taber  of  Vassalboro.  He 
is  an  excellent  animal  and  combines  as  many  good  points 
as  any  other  buck.  He  weighed  on  the  first  of  June  last 
with  his  fleece  on,  140  pounds.  He  was  sheared  soon 
after,  and  yielded  ten  pounds  of  well  washed  wool.  The 
staple  is  long  and  of  excellent  qualify.  His  height  at  the 
time  he  was  weighed,  was  two  feet  three  inches.  Girth 
(wool  being  on,)  four  feet. 

The  cut  represents  him  sfraighter  under  the  belly  than 
he  actually  is,  and  his  muzzle  or  nose  Is  rather  too  large. 

We  have  seen  in  Mr.  Williamson's  fiock,  in  Pittston,  a 
variety  of  Merino,  that  were  polled  or  hornless,  and  had 
uncommonly  small  cars,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Sax- 
on origin,  the  fleece  of  very  fine  staple,  not  so  granniy 
as  the  common  variety,  and  the  form  excellent.  I  will 
obtain  a  more  particular  history  of  this  variety,  and  tell 
you  more  about  it' in  my  next.    Kespectfully  yours, 

Winthrop,  Feb.  1845.  £.  Holmes. 


A  PRODUCTIVE  FARM. 


Mr.  TtTCKXK~I  am  doing  a  little  in  the  way  of  farm- 
ing, my  time  being  occupied  almost  entirely  In  my  pro- 
fessional duties.  I  cultivate  25  acres  of  land,  keep  two 
horses  and  4  cows;  raise  all  my  beef  and  pork,  with  plen- 
ty of  poultry  and  eggs;  keep  the  variety  of  fowls  called 
the  Italian  or  perpetual  layers;  they  certainly  exceed 
any  thing  I  ever  had  for  eggs.  If  I  was  furnished  with 
a  cellar,  which  in  my  location  cannot  be  had,  I  believe 
ihey  would  lay  as  well  in  winter  as  summer.  I  feed  with 
all  kinils  of  grain,  with  animal  food  and  lime.  The  past 
year  I  raised  fiOO  bushels  ears  of  com,  with  a  snfllcient 
supply  of  broom  com  for  family  use— 70  bu.  oaf8->40  bn» 
wheat — 150  bu.  potatoes — 76  bu.  sugar  beet  and  turaeps 
—5  bu.  winter  beans— 4  bu.  clover  seed — aplenty  of  pro- 
vender for  my  stock,  and  3  or  4  tons  of  hay  for  sale; 
pumpkins,  squashes,  &c.  in  abundance.  My  practice  is 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  butter  all  the  year, 
winter  and  summer,  by  the  use  of  the  sugar  beet  in  win- 
ter; an  abtmdant  supply  of  apples  of  the  best  quality;  a 
large  garden  and  vegetable  patch,  supplying  abundance  of 
grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants^  and  garden 
vegetables,  with  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  &e. 

I  find  it  quite  important  to  attend  carefully  to  the  man- 
ufacturing of  manure,  llie  best  manner  I  have  found  is 
to  keep  my  yards  and  pens  well  supplied  with  muck, 
scraping  of  ditches,  sods  and  the  like,  to  catch  and  retain 
all  the  leach  and  urine. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  manufacture  of  pondrettc. 
My  practice  is  to  have  a  good  sink  under  my  privy,  with 
a  heap  of  muck  or  something  of  the  kind  laying  near; 
into  this  sink  I  cause  to  be  cast  all  the  soap  suds,  &c. 
from  the  house,  and  occasionally  throw  in  some  of  the 
dirt.  Qnce  a  year  clean  it  out,  with  no  inconvenience 
whatever.  In  this  way  I  have  8  or  ten  cart  loads  of  the 
l>est  material  for  top  dressing  for  any  crop.  My  coarse 
manure  from  the  horse  stable,  I  throw  into  the  pig  pen, 
thus  increasing  its  value  nearly  one-half*  I  stable  my 
cows  carefully  during  the  winter. 

You  will  perceive  my  doing  is  in  a  small  way,  but  I 
go  on  the  principle  of  doing  well  what  I  undertake.  I 
have  always  practiced  deep  plowing,  v.ith  decided  bene- 
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lit.  Many  yean  before  I  saw  an  agrJculUiral  paper^  I 
employed  one  of  my  neighbors  to  plow  the  tint  acre  I 
ever  owned,  and  miserably  poor  it  was.  I  urged  hrm  to 
|Mit  in  (he  plow.  Said  he,  «you  will  ruin  your  land.'- 
My  answer  was,  it  is  now  good  for  nothing  on  the  (op — 
if  it  is  any  belter  below,  I  will  have  it  up.  The  conse- 
quence is,  (hat  now,  witli  the  little  care  1  have  taken,  1 
have  a  loi  with  deep  soil,  tha!  will  grow  any  crop  I  put 
on  it.  [  have  done  much  at  blind  di(ches  filled  with 
•tones,  thus  reclaiming  many  spots  that  were  before  use- 
less. 1  i)ave  never  used  the  sub -soil  plow^but  have  a 
hifph  opinion  of  it;  I  intend  to  try  it  this  semn  if  I  can. 
Mine  is  a  hard  retentive  clay  subsoil^  which  doubtless 
would  be  much  benefited  by  being  broken  up. 

C.    OSBOKNS. 

JVCiftJieldy  Etjez  co,,  K  J.,  Feb,  b,  1845. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


Mr.  Edttor — T(  is  indeed  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
that  at  this  day  after  so  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  agriculture,  and  so  much  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  scientific  men  of  almost  every  country,  any 
should  be  found,  who  will  not  give  assent  to  the  doctrine 
of  rotation;  or  who  will  not  attniit  that  a  judicious  s)*s- 
lem  of  alternation  of  crops  bhould  be  adopted  by  every 
one  who  would  cultivate  the  earlh  with  success.  Yet  it 
is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  there  are  thousands  who 
s'lll  cling  to  the  old  way  of  cropping  their  fields  conti- 
nually with  the  same  kind  of  grain  or  plant,  until  they 
hanlly  make  a  return  of  the  seed  they  have  received.  To 
such  men,  farming  will  prove  to  be  a  sinking  business. 
The!ie  too,  are  the  very  men  whom  we  always  hear  find- 
iiig  fault  with  their  crops  and  almost  charging  the  Wise 
Dispenser  of  all  things,  as  being  less  favorable  with  them 
ilun  wich  some  of  their  more  wise  and  prmient  neigh- 
bv>i-8.  They  do  not  once  think,  that  they  have  violated 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  pUced  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  her  performing  her  kind  offices.  The  truth  is,  they 
have  tired  out  the  land.  It  has  become  exhausted  of  the 
sprcific  food  which  the  plant  requires,  and  utterly  refu- 
ses to  pro<{uce.  Such  farmers  may  sow,  but  they  cannot 
reap;  ami  if  they  persist  in  this  ruinous  course,  (hey 
must  sooner  or  later  feel  the  evils  of  an  empty  purse. 
No  man  ought  to  expect  a  return  for  his  labor,  unless  he 
give  back  to  the  soil,  in  some  form,  a  part  af  least,  of 
what  he  takes  from  it.  It  is  to  obviate  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  evils  consequent  upon  the  practice  of  taking  all, 
and  returning  nothing  to  the  land,  that  is  proposed  to  be 
cflTectcd  by  the  rotation  system.  We  do  not  say,  that  none 
of  those  who  follow  the  old  and  hackneyed  path,  have 
raised  large  crops,  or  been  in  a  degree  successful  in  the 
business  of  fanning;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  by 
heavy  manuring  and  high  cultivation,  land  may  be  maile 
to  produce  one  kind  of  grain,  perhaps  abundantly,  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession.  But  we  do  say,  that  the 
soil  cannot  without  great  expense  of  labor  and  manure, 
produce  two  or  three  crops  of  a  kind  without  a  percepti- 
ble falling  off  in  the  product.  Neither  is  it  con(ende<l 
that  manure  can  be  dispensed  with  In  the  rotation  sys- 
tem. But  one  manifest  advantage  which  this  system  has 
over  the  other  modes  of  cultivation  is,  it  enables  the  far- 
mer so  to  economise  in  the  management  and  use  of  his 
manure,  as  that  he  may  receive  a  two  fold  benefit  from 
it.  For  instance,  his  manure  may  be  applied  in  an  un- 
fermented  state  to  roots  and  other  hoed  crops,  and  they 
receive  their  supply  of  nourishment  from  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  remains  unimpaired  for  the  use  of  the  small 
grains  that  succeed.  We  will  now  proceed  to  state  a  few 
general  principles  on  which  this  system  is  founded.  And 
they  are  principles  that  are  established  by  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  experiments,  and  should  be  familiar  to 
every  one  engaged  in  this  most  laudable  pursuit. 

And  1st.  Soils,  however  fertile,  or  highly  cultivated, 
will  lose  their  productiveness,  if  continually  cropped  with 
the  same  kind  of  plant. 

2d.  The  degree  in  which  a  plant  impoverishes  the  soil , 
depends  much  on  the  amount  of  fooct  it  returns  to  it,  in 
Uie  decomposition  of  its  stalks  and  roots  that  remain. 

3d.  One  plant  draws  its  nourishment  Ixom  a  depth  in 
(he  ground,  another  from  the  surface. 


4th.  Some  plants  receive  nearly  all  of  their  food  from 
.he  earth,  while  others  are  fed  almost  wholly  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

5th.  The  cultivation  of  the  small  grsins,  renders  (lie 
land  foul ;  the  hoed  crops  tend  to  free  it  from  weeds. 

6th.  Those  planrs  that  are  permittetl  to  ripen  Uieir 
seeds,  are  great  exhausters  of  the  soil;  while  those ihat 
do  not  mature  their  seeds,  exhaust  it  comparatively  lit- 
tle. If  tiiese  principles  are  founded  in  truth,  they  will 
serve  us  as  a  guide  in  arrauging  our  difierent  crops  of 
grain,  roots  and  grasses  into  a  regular  system  of  rotation. 
In  making  choice  of  crops  to  altcrna:e  with,  care  should 
be  had  to  select  (hose  that  are  best  adapred  to  the  soil. 
In  (his,  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  will  enable  him  to  de- 
cide, as  he  is  best  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Isod 
that  he  cultivates.  It  will  also  be  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  determine  which  kind  of  plants  should,  and  which 
should  not  succeed  each  other. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  a  system,  whose  op- 
erations conform  so  completely  to  nature's  laws,  and  the 
effects  of  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  improve  the 
soil,  aud  tlie  condition  of  the  farmer,  commends  itself  to 
ihe  cons i<le ration  of  all.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbii 
subject  will  receive  that  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  A  SuBScmiB£B. 

LUfotUa,  N,  F.,  Feb.  1845. 


SHEEP'S  TAILS. 


Mr.  Editor— In  consequence  of  what  was  pnbljshfd 
in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  from  Messrs.  Mor- 
rell  and  Blifcs,  on  tlie  subject  of  sheep's  tail»,  I  deterroin- 
ctl  to  let  my  sheep  wear  theirs,  till  I  satisfied  myself 
whether  Mr.  Morreirs  objections  were  real,  or  only  ima- 
ginary. I  had  lived  io  see  (he  fashion  of  maiming  hor- 
ses, hogs  and  ilogs,  in  (hat  way,  become  almost  ohselete, 
and  was  not  sure  but  docking  sheep,  might  be  di«|)en- 
sed  with  also;  although  1  had  many  doubts  on  (hestib- 
jcct.  I  remembered  having  reatl  that  naturalists  insist 
that  the  works  of  (he  Creator  are  always  perfect  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  pur{>oses  tiiey  are  intended  to  sub- 
serve; still  I  could  hardly  believe,  but  that  a  long  taiip*! 
sheep  would  always  be  dirt}',  and  was  sure  they  wuuhl 
look  singular;  but  now  after  three  years  trial,  I  am  fully 
satisficil  that  all  the  objections  to  long  tails,  are  without 
foundation;  and  that  the  tail  is  not  only  useful,  as  it  pro- 
tects the  lender  parts  it  was  designed  to  cover,  from  ex- 
treme cold  or  heat,  but  also  ornamental,  the  animal  oot 
wanting  a  member,  designed  by  nature  for  its  comfort.  1 
must  say  that  although  Mr.  Bliss  wascalleil  eccentric,for 
supposing  a  sheep  should  wear  its  tail,  I  think  that  with- 
out one,  if  it  does  not  look  absolutely  vulgar,  it  does  very 
ungenteel.  I  have  now  about  three  hundred  long  (ailed 
ewes ;  and  shall  have  all  my  flock  so  after  my  old  slock 
is  gone.  If  the  tails  are  shorn  before  tlie  sheep  are  turn- 
ed to  grass,  there  will  be  no  more  dirty  ones,  than  if  they 
had  no  tails;  and  the  wool  of  course  will  pay  more  tbao 
four  fold  for  shearing.  Will  not  many  try  this  humsoe 
experiment  to  satisfy  themselves;  at  any  rate,  none  should 
condemn  it  without  a  fkir  trial.        Dakiel  S.  Curtis 

Canaan  Centre,  Feb.  10,  1845. 


ASHES—CORN  AND  POTATOES  IN  ALTERNATE  BOWS. 

Editor  Cultivator — I  have  the  past  season  msde 
some  experiments  with  ashes  and  plaster  on  com,  but 
they  were  not  conducted  with  sufficient  accurac)',  though 
they  enable  me  to  gcess,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  (hat  (be 
best  way  is  to  mix  one  part  plaster  to  five  of  leached  and 
unleached  ashes,  and  apply  a  handful  after  the  com  is 
above  ground.  On  dry  ground  it  produced  the  greatest 
effect.  , 

I  have  planted  com  and  potatoes  in  alternate  rows,  and 

have  guessed  that  I  oblaineil  almost  as  much  com  ss  if 

every  row  was  corn,  and  half  as  many  poutoes.    I  wi?n 

some  of  your  correspondents  would  try  it    I  have  ined 

it  in  hills  and  drills.     They  will  bear  to  be  nearer  lege- 

ther  than  if  every  row  was  corn.     Yours,  &c. 

HKNRTHrii. 

Ctaotrack,  Columbia  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Uf  mo.  8W,  IS45. 
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PLOWING. 


The  aeason  for  eommencing  active  operations  in  the 
field  having^  arrived,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  sub- 
mit a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  plowing^,  as  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  operation  in  fteld  culture, 
and  one  which  should  be  performed  with  most  care  and 
attention.  No  amount  of  extra  labor  in  the  after  culture 
can  compensate  for  a  defect  in  the  plowing  of  the  ground; 
and  he  is  most  certainly  an  improvident  and  unwise  far- 
mer who  will  allow  his  grounds  to  be  imperfectly  brolcen 
np  in  the  preparation  for  a  crop.  We  are  aware  that  in 
tobmitting  our  views  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  be  met 
by  the  reniarlc  so  often  made,  that  every  body  luows  how 
to  plow,  and  that  no  direclioniAre  needed  upon  this  point. 
While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  every  man  can  learn  to 
plow  well,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all  do  thus  per- 
form this  branch  of  their  farm  labor.  Should  we  make 
this  admission,  we  fear  that  in  our  rambfes  the  great 
number  of  poorly  plowed  fields  which  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  neighborhood,  would  be  constantly  re- 
proaching us  with  injustice,  while  we  should  get  no 
thanks  from  the  plowmen  whose  work  we  had  so  un 
jiistly  recommended.  There  has  evidently  been  great 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  &rming  in  the  last  five 
years,  more  indeed  than  in  ten  or  even  twenty  previous 
ones,  but  truth  requires  us  to  say  that  not  one  h^If  of  the 
land  in  this  country  is  well  plowed  even  in  this  age  of 
improvement,  and  when  public  attention  is  directed  to 
new  methods  in  cultivating  the  soil  as  well  as  to  im 
provements  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Were  we  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  improvement  in  plowing,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly l>e  led  in  our  investigations  to  the  plowing 
malches  which  have  in  the  last  five  years  been  held  un 
der  the  direction  of  diflf^rent  agricultural  associations  as 
the  apparent  cause  of  much  of  the  improvement  which 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  The  origin,  the  first 
cause  of  these  improvements,  may  doubtless  be  traced  to 
discussions  and  reflections  which  appeared  many  years 
ago  in  some  of  the  agricultural  Journals.  To  no  man 
ire  we  more  indebted  for  the  impetus  which  has  been 
giTen  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  than  to  Judge  Buel. 
In  this,  as  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  advances  towards  per- 
fection, and  the  skill  which  is  now  so  often  shown  in  the 
operations  of  the  plowman,  shows  that  the  subject  has 
gained  much  from  investigation. 

We  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great  aid  which 
agriculture  has  received  at  the  hands  of  mechanical  ge- 
nius, and  in  no  branch  of  farm  labor  has  science  contri- 
bated  in  a  greater  degree  to  relieve  both  man  and  team 
from  fiitijpxe  and  toil.  Had  nothing  more  been  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  agricultural  societies 
than  the  improvements  in  the  plow,  their  high  aim  would 
have  been  in  no  small  degree  accomplished,  and  farmers 
would  be  well  repaid  for  all  the  time  and  money  ex- 
pended in  their  support.  To  the  men  who  have  contri- 
buted in  so  great  a  degree  to  improve  farm  implements 
our  warmest  thanks  are  Justly  due,  and  it  is  really  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  some  of  thfse  men  are  receiving  a  pat- 
ronage proportionate  to  their  eflbrts  at  improvements. 

In  an  article  upon  this  subject,  which  was  published  in 
many  of  the  agricultural  papers  some  three  years  ago, 
we  remarked  that  '*  any  man  of  ordinary  strength  and 
good  common  sense  can  learn  to  plow  well,"  and  we  are 
happy  to  see  that  a  great  number  who  at  that  time  did 
not  perform  their  work  in  a  proper  manner,  are  now 
among  our  best  plowmen.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinion  then  expressed,  although  it  would 
hardly  do  to  reverse  the  proposition,  and  say  that  the 
taan  who  does  not  thus  perform  hi»  work  ii  destitute  of 
common  sense.  It  may,  however,  with  truth  be  said 
that  he  is  blind  to  his  own  interests,  and  very  little  hope 
can  be  entertained  that  he  will  ever  contribute  his  share 
to  the  common  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  invite  all  onr'.readers  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  field  where  we  can  witness  the  practical 
operations  of  the  plowman,  and  where,  unlike  the  mere 
theoretical  speculations  in  the  office  or  by  the  fire-side, 
we  can  learn  from  actual  demonstration  the  difiVsrence 
between  good  anal  bad  plowing.    Here  is  a  field  partly 


plowed  over,  but  it  is  not  done  exactly  according  to  our 
notion,'«nd  we  will  try  our  hand  at  the  work.  Those 
furrows  are  too  crooked,  the  soil  is  not  all  properly  turn- 
ed, and  then  you  see  one  end  of  the  land  is  finished  while 
the  other  is  a  rod  wide.  The  team  must  turn  several 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  land  before  the  work  will  be 
completed.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  do  the  work  better, 
but  we'll  try,  and  keep  trying  until  we  succeed.  First 
let  us  have  the  plow  in  good  order,  the  guage-whecl  pro- 
perly a(lju8ted,  the  mold-boanf  bright  and  smooth,  then 
give  us  thej'eins  and  set  a  stake  yonder  at  the  further  end 
of  the  land  and  see  if  we  don't  m9.ke  a  straight  furrow. 
There!  fifty  rods  long  and  as  straight  as  a  line;  no 
crooked  places  to  spoil  the  work  of  the  whole  land. 
Now,  we  will  turn  another  furrow,  not  on  the  first,  but 
so  the  edges  will  Just  meet  and  continue  to  <•  back  fur- 
row," until  our  land  is  about  half  done,  then  go  round  the 
land,  keeping  every  furrow  perfectly  straight,  and  straight, 
ening  all  the  crooketl  places,  so  that  one  furrow  will  fin- 
ish the  whole  length  without  turning.  How  much  better 
this  land  looks  than  the  one  poorly  done,  and  then  how 
much  more  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  Every  inch  of 
ground  is  broke,  and  ever}*  sod  is  turned,  and  the  whole 
land  presents  a  neat  and  workmanlike  appearance.  But 
we  had  forg^tton  to  strike  a  Airrow  across  each  end  of 
the  field,  about  a  rod  from  the  fence,  so  that  we  may  hare 
ample  room  for  the  team  to  turn,  while  the  ends  of  the 
furrows  are  even  and  uniform.  The  plow  must  not  be 
suffered  to  cross  this  line  until  turned  out  of  the  groimd. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  it  easier  to  give  diree« 
(ions  than  to  do  the  work.  To  such  we  can  only  say, 
call  on  us  any  day  in  plowing  time,  and  we  will  endea- 
vor to  satisfy  you  that  we  know  something  of  the  use  of 
the  plow^  and  that  we  have  silent  more  time  between  the 
plow -handles  than  in  writing  for  publication. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  propriety  of  deep  or  shal- 
low plowing,  but  as  there  is  not  room  in  this  article  we 
will  only  remark  that  in  our  Judgment  deep  plowing  on 
almost  all  soils  is  beneficial,  especially  afler  that  portion 
of  the  subsoil  turned  to  the  surface  has  been  some  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  and  to  the  meliorating 
influences  of  (he  light,  heat,  &c.  We  do  not  consi- 
der it  certain  that  the  first  crop  is  alwsys  benefited  by 
deep  plowing,  but  that  the  soil  is  permanently  improved 
by  such  process  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  subsoil  plow  is,  however,  the  article  best 
calculated  to  improve  all  our  heavy  and  retentive  soils, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
in  common  use  among  farmers  as  much  perhaps  as  the 
common  plow.  It  may  not,  and  probably  will  not,  be 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  ev- 
ery year,  but  as  often  once  in  every  course  of  crops,  or 
every  three  or  four  years,  great  benefits  would  be  derived 
from  this  operation. 

Neither  do  we  propose  to  discuss  now  to  any  extenf-  • 
the  merits  of  a  fiat  or  lapped  furrow,  although  mnch'  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  farmers  on  this  subject.  •  . 
It  seems  clear  that  on  all  wet  or  tenacious  lands  the  Ciir-  * 
row  slice  should  be  lapped;  and  we  suppose  the  opinion 
also  is  generally  held,  that  on  dry  and  porous  soils  fiat 
furrows  are  preferable.    Of  the  correctness  of  this  last 
proposition  our  own  convictions  are  not  very  clear,  and 
we  continue  on  nearly  all  soils  to  lap  the  furrow  slight- 
ly, thus  exposing  full  one  third  more  surface  and  leaving 
it  in  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  harrow  with  good 
effect. 

That  there  has  been  very  manifest  improvement  in  the 
practice  of  fanners  in  plowing  their  grounds  wc  have 
the  best  evidence  in  the  fields  every  where  presented  to  . 
our  view,  in  which  the  straight  and  handsomely  turned 
furrows,  the  smooth  and  unbroken  soil,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  skill  and  workmanship  all  prove  that  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  of  improvement  is  abroad,  and  that  a 
complete  change  in  this  departiyent  of  agriculture  is  now  * 
tfljcing  place.  •    '     f 

We  have  already  alluite^lD  Ihe  very  great  improve- 
ments  in  the  manufacture  ot^ows,  and  would  again  sajr 
that  without  this  a<l  vantage  Mir  present  state  of  cultiva- 
tion would  not  have  been  reached.  There  are  many 
good  plows  in  use  in  difi*erent  sections  of  the  country, 
but  the  farmers  are  slow  to  adopt  them  in  place  of  old 
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•nd  imperfect  implementi.  For  iUustratlon  of  this  fact 
the  writer  would  f  tate  that  in  the  county  where  he  re- 
sides there  are  probably  some  twelve  or  iineen,  or  even 
more,  different  kinds  of  plows  in  use,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  of  which  are  any  where  near  up  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  Of  this  latter  class  the  difference  in 
principles  of  construction  is  so  slight  that  there  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  to  be  no  more  than  three  kinds  in  use  which 
are  really  in  accordance  with  the  improved  principles  of 
construction.  Could  farmers  see  and  know  the  advanta- 
ges of  using  a  ff)od  plow,  in  place  of  the  poor  ones  so 
generally  in  use,  they  would  at  once  discard  four-fiflhs 
of  the  old  patterns,  and  endeavor  to  use  none  but  a  good 
article* 

The  plowing  matches  at  our  State  Fkirs  have  been  well 
attended,  and  much  good  work  done,  but  there  seems  to 
be  still  room  for  improvement.  I  think  I  speak  the  sen- 
timents of  many  plowmen  in  Oneida  when  I  invite  those 
who  desire  to  see  specimens  of  skill,  or  who  may  choose 
to  try  their  hand  with  our  Itoyt  at  the  plow,  to  attend  the 
plowing  match  at  Utica,  in  September  next. 

£L  roMSTocx. 

Aome,  Jfardk,  1845. 


TRANSMUTATIOlf  OF. GRAIN. 


Mr.  Editor — ^We  have  Allien  on  porientons  fines. 
Patriotism  and  paiatoet  are  threatened  with  extermina- 
tion. What  will  take  their  places  is  hard  to  tell;' and 
friend  Brecx,  in  the  leading  article  of  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer of  November  20th,  seems  to  entertain  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  the  probability  of  our  wheat  turning,  not 
into  eheatt  but  into  '<  oais$.'>  This,  though  it  would  be 
a  dreadful  calamity  with  us  western  farmers,  would  not 
be  quite  so  bail  as  utter  extermination,  especially  since 
the  "Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,"  at  the  request  of  his 
•*  Lordship,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,"  has  huadtd  Madame 
Nature,  and  obtained  <'  a  UttU  tphsai**  from  a  «  handftd  <f 
otUs.**  This  wonderful,  fortunate*  and  timely  discovery, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  possibly  prevent  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  whole  race  of  the  precious  grain. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  this  sutjject  of  the  "  transmutation 
of  grain,'*  with  anything  like  gravity;  but  to  be  as  seri- 
ous as  possible,  if  Mr.  Breck  will  look  at  his  Bible,  he 
will  And  the  very  first  chapter  demolishes  the  doctrine, 
and  blows  it  all  to  atoms. 

But  he  says,  «  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  9tniihle  iMn 
differ  in  opinion.'*  True,  it  is.  But  does  he  consider 
that  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  nntibU  met^y 
and  a  great  many  kinds  of  SSMS  in  the  world  7  Some 
men  are  very  sensible  on  some  subjects,  and  mere  dolts 
on  others.  Virgil,  whose  <<wordes"  Master  Gerarde 
quotes  to  substantiate  the  doctrine  of  the  *<transmu- 
Utlon  of  one  species  into  another  in  plants, *>  was  a 
•  Very  sensible  poet.  But  if  itnsibU  men  now-a-days  were 
\o  adopt  some  of  his  whims  respecting  agriculture,  the 
,  %iBfluenees  of  the  moon,  management  of  bees,  &c.;  if 
*they  should  escape  an  '<  indictment  for  heresy"  they 
would  certainly  have  to  enconnter  the  "world's  dread 
langh"  as  <' dreamers."  The  plain  deduction  from  Vir- 
gil's testimony  is,  that  there  were  agricultural  slovens  in 
Italy  then,  as  there  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world  now. 

Were  I  a  poet,  and  wished  to  immortalise  the  slovenly 
practices  of  many  of  our  would-be  Ikrmers  in  imperish 
Able  verse,  I  would  say, 

On  land  where  they  lome  choice  good  wheat  do  bow, 
Not  much  bat  tares  and  worthless  cheat  do  grow. 

And  I  would  account  for  the  fact,  in  humble  prose, 
without  calling  to  my  aid  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  the 
*"  transmutation  of  grain." 

But  Professor  Lindley  <'virtnally  admits  the  doc- 
trine moy  be  true,  by  recommending  that  experiments  be 
tried  to  settle  the  question  whether,  by  any  mtamSyWhMt^ 
'fU»^  barley  and  rye  can  hwnadt  to  change  into  each  other,'* 
5VelI,  this  is  xufflciently  tftilv^ro^s,  and  let  us  no  longer 
l^Aoder  that  bookfartniHg  'm  lapghed  at,  when  such  agri- 
ctitniral  journals  as  »he  •*  I^PnTon  Gartlener's  Chronicle," 
anil  such  men  as  Professor  tsiudley,  the  <<  learned  bota- 
nist/' seriously  recommenil  that  a  "  good  many  persons 
would  try  the  experiment,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try*." 


Now,  I  am  nothing  but  a  plain  fanner,  who  never  saw 
the  inside  of  a  college,  or  of  a  professor's  laboratory,  ia 
my  life,  but  if  I  were  a  learned  professor,  and  bad  never 
been  outside  of  a  college  or  laboratory,  and  felt  dispossd 
to  "  astonish  the  natives"  by  announcing  the  discovery  of 
some  wonderful  ragoriet,  aind  strange  freaks  of  nature,  in 
the  *'  transmutation  of  grain,"  I  would  procure  an  ear  of 
rye,  and  another  of  wheat,  for  example,  and  putting  oa 
a  very  wise  and  knowing  look,  I  woold  triumphuitly 
exhibit  them  to  obstinate  doubters,  as  excmpliflcatiom 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  doctrine  of  transmutation, 
and  of  what  the  «  worthy  Master  Gerarde"  saw  with  hii 
oiras  eyes,  in  the  years  1632.  excepting  that,  as  the  world 
grows  older  the  variation  from  natnre  is  a  little  more  re- 
markable and  striking,  for  in  the  case  of  the  rye,  iulead 
of  (« three  or  four  peifett  oatee  in  the  middle  thereof,"  I 
find,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  and  astonishing, 
three  or  four  perfect  vegetaiU  oyeter  eeedel  And  ia  the 
oApring  of  a  perfect  kernel  of  wheat  I  find,  0  mtroWf 
dictul  a  number  of  miniature  applee  qf  Sodom,  filled  with 
soot  and  ashes  i 

I  said  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  sensible  men  ia 
the  world.  Whether  Master  Gerarde,  Lord  Bristol,  Bct. 
Lord  Hervey,  Professor  Lindley,  or  ft  lend  Breck,  are 
illustrations  or  not,  I  can  refer  to  some,  both  dead  and 
living,  who  are.  The  Rev.  Mr.  T.,  of  A.,  Ct.  was  s 
good  preacher,  an  erudite  scholar,  a  seasiMs  man,  dis- 
tinguished for  urbanity  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  Be 
married  an  excellent  and  wealthy  lady.  With  ber  for- 
tune he  purchased  a  farm,  built  a  handsome  house  on  the 
Hartfortl  and  Norwich  turnpike.  He  built  also  a  good 
bam,  directly  over  a  ravine,  which  aerved  as  a  sewer  to 
let  off  the  filth  of  his  bam-yanl,  through  a  culvert  aeroM 
the  road,  and  into  Hop  river,  a  few  yards  below.  Thii 
was  a  specimen  of  one  kind  of  seneibte  men. 

When  I  lived  in  Connecticut,  in  addition  to  farming  I 
carried  on  the  eloth-dressing  business.  Mixed  colon 
were  becoming  fashionable.  Mr.  K.,  since  promoted  to 
the  bench,  as  associate  judge,  in  the  coanty  of  T  \, 

in  many  respects  a  shrewd  eeneibie  man,  brought  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  my  shop  to  be  dresMd,  and  wished  it  to  be 
dyed  a  mixed  cotorl 

These,  and  hundreds  of  other  examples  which  might 
be  adduced,  though  they  might  be  thought  fomewhat 
irrelevant  to  my  subject,  yet  ftebstantiate  my  position 
that  ssMtMe  men  so.nietimes  bltmder  into  the  most  ridi- 
culous absurdities,  as,  I  think,  they  always  do  when 
they  blunder  from  nature's  well  defiised  paths^  into  the 
wild,  theoretical,  ideal  road  of  tramemvlaiion. 

And  now  let  us  think  ourselves  fortunate,  since  the  ex- 
periments already  made  at  the  request  of  my  Lord  Bris- 
tol, and  those  likely  to  be  made  at  the  suggMtion  oi  Pro- 
fessor Lindley,  the  « learned  botanist,"  are  so  well  csl- 
culated  to  dissipate  our  fean  and  encoonge  our  hopes, 
that,  although  nature  may  be  fickle  and  mconstant,  and 
change  our  %rheat  into  oatee,  yet  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
shrewd  Germans  a  plan  has  been  hit  upon  by  which  ber 
wild  freaks  may  be  counteracted,  and  the  oate  dutngd 
back  into  vheat  again! !  J.  ToWNSOrn. 

ZaneeviUe,  Ohio,  December,  1844, 


ScKATCHES  IN  HoMES. — Custom,  the  Want  of  sofflcicot 
farm  buildings,  and  it  might  be  added,  bad  stable  dm- 
nagement,  have  caused  us  to  accumulate  our  manure  in 
the  stables,  cleaning  them  only  when  carrying  out  to  the 
fields  in  the  spring.  In  order  to  increase  the  vslne  <d 
the  manure,  I  directed  plaster  of  Paris  to  be  sprinkled 
frequently  upon  it.  «I>oes  plaster  hurt  the  hoitM' 
heelsf"  I  inquired  of  the  stable  boy,  on  visiting  the 
farm.  « No,  sir,  it  makes  'em  better."  <•'  How  sof 
"  They  does'nt  stomp  now,  sir."  <*  What  made  them  stomp 
before  T'  *'  I  used  to  have  to  grease  their  heels  two  or 
three  times  every  winter,  for  the  heels  was  always  raw; 
but  I  found  they  did'nt  stomp  so  much,  so  I  looked  at 
their  heels  and  fbnnd  they  war'nt  raw  now,  like  th«y 
used  to  be,  sir."  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  covering  for  the 
proper  preservation  of  manure,  but  meanwhile  must  con- 
tinue to  use  plaster.  8> 


It  is  stated  that  out  of  9,000  blind  persons  in  the  Uoi- 
t  ted  States,  only  400  are  eqjoy  ing  the  benefit  of  ii 
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B£REFOB])S— SHORT    HORNS— ELB6ANT 

TAOE  RESIDENCE. 


COT- 


BIft.  iiDiTo»— A  day  or  two  after  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany>  in  January, 
I  accepted  the  polite  invitation  of  the  proprietors  to  go 
ind  view  the  beautiful  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  belonging 
to  Meters.  Cosnino  and  SotHami  at  <' Hereford  Hall/' 
about  two  miles  out  of  Albany.  I  have  visited  this  ex 
traordinary  herd  several  times  before,  and  each  sucoes 
live  visit  has  been  attended  with  renewed  interest.  There 
are,  including  old  and  young,  about  nvwty  heail  of  cat 
tie;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  most  prominent  and 
valuable  herds  in  the  State,  (and  I  have  seen  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,)  to  say  that  I  have  seen  no- 
thing that  can  surpass  this  noble  stock  of  Herefords,  in 
appearance  at  least.  Their  rich  and  beautiful  color— -in 
Boat  caaee  a  deep  mahogany  red— their  pure  white  faces, 
and  remarkably  bright  and  expressive  eyes— the  mild 
expression  of  their  countenances-— their  handsomely 
carving  horns— their  elastic  and  sprightly  step  and  ma- 
jestic bearing,  must  at  once  strike  the  beholder  with 
pleasing  interest  and  enthusiastic  admiration;  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  their  form,  embracing  almost  ev- 
■y  point  of  a  fiiultless  animal— the  deep,  full  bosom, 
tbe  ronnd)  compact,  barrel  body,  the  broad  hip  and  full 
loinsy  tbe  short  and  sinewy  arm,  neatly  tapering  below 
tbe  knee,  the  brisket  boldly  prominent,  and  dewlap  well 
cat  up  under  the  throat,  the  graceful  neck,  even  with  the 
line  of  the  back,  and  In  some  instances  finely  arching, 
with  opright  and  delicately  turned  horns— and,  in  almost 
every  respect*  they  furnish  a  perfect  beau  ideal  of  aiii- 
aol  besuity,  such  as  it  must  do  any  msn  good  to  look  at. 
There  is  «<HatchIess*'  and  «<Aston  Beauty,"  and  <*6ay"— 
lU  truly  <<Oay»  and  "Matchless*'  "Beauties"  in  their  line. 
I  ought,  of  course,  to  think  well  of  "  Gay,"  for  she  is 
the  mother  of  my  favorite  Hereford  bull,  « Bon  Quix- 
otte.>'  which  I  brought  from  Albany,  with  my  little 
herd  of  improved  animals,  last  fall.  She  is  certainly  a 
noble  animal,  possessing  the  purest  of  the  '*  royal  blood" 
of  the  "  royal  family"  of  Herefords,  and  cost,  in  Eng- 
land, as  I  am  informed,  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
200  gatneas^  (or  $1,000.)  which,  added  to  the  iBXpense 
of  her  importation,  makes  her  stand  Atg^  at  least  in  the 
estimation  of  her  spirited  importer!,  and  is  a  pretty 
good  evidence  of  her  real  worth.  "  Mi^or,"  the  grand- 
sire  of  <*  Don  Quixotte,"  (and  of  which  animal  Mr.  T. 
C.  PcTEas,  writing  from  London,  said — «  There  is  no 
better  in  England;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  our 
best  breeders  to  say  that  he  has  not  his  superior  in  the 
Union")  was  purchased  in  England  in  1841,  by  Messrs. 
Coming  and  Sotham,  for  400  guineas,  (or  $2,000,)  but 
died  on  the  passage  to  this  country.  They  were  fortu- 
■ate,  however,  in  securing  one  of  his  progeny^"  Tro- 
jon^^  a  splendid  and  moat  perfect  animal,  which  they 
now  have  in  all  his  "  prime  and  glory*' — and  I  congra- 
tolate  myself  as  equally  fortunate  in  being  able  to  posaeas 
myself  of  one  of  **  Trojan's*'  "  most  promising  sons." 
"  Sir  George"  is  also  a  fine  bull,  and  his  progeny  will 
nm  «  neck-and-neck"  with  that  of  "  Trojan"  in  point 
of  excellence*  But  I  must  not  forget  to  notice  "  £Ii- 
ta,"  a  half  Hereford  and  half  short  horn  cow.  which 
Mesara.  C.  and  8.  are  feeding  for  the  butcher;  ahe  ia  al- 
ready one  of  the  flneat  apectmens  of  a  beef  creature  that 
I  have  ever  seen  walk  on  "all-fours" — ^not  excepting 
Kii8t*ri  celebrated  fat  ox.  It  would  make  an  Englishman's 
mouth  water  to  look  at  her. 

But  I  must  leave  the  iVvther  description  of  thia  nobYe 
herd  of  cattle  to  handa  more  competent  to  do  it  justice, 
with  the  single  remark,  that  the  Hon.  Exastus  Corning, 
to  whose  liberality  and  enterprise  (aided  by  the  personal 
exertions  and  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Sotham,  a 
thorough-bred  English  herdsman,)  this  country  is  so 
much  indebted  for  the  importation  of  thia  valuable  atock, 
is  deeerving  the  laating  gratitude,  not  only,  but  tbe  atill 
3Bore  tangible  reward  of  the^frienda  of  agricultural  im- 
lirovemenl  throughout  the  country;  and  I  doubt  not  they 
^ill  ere  long  be  awarded* 

On  my  way  home  from  Albany  I  stopped  over  a  day 

Auburn,  and,  in  company  with  my  friend  W.,  I  viaited 
nr  agricultural  friend,  J.  M.  Shexwood,  £sq.>  at  his 


beautiful  cottage  reaidence,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  lovely 
village;  and  before  proceeding  to  a  notice  of  bis  fine 
atock  of  Shorthorns,  I  must  speak  of  his  charming  cot* 
tage,  which  was  finished  the  last  autumn.  It  is  in  the 
rural  gothic  order— a  style  which,  above  all  others,  I 
most  admire  for  a  mral  residence.  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  regarded  this  with  the  more  Interest  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  commenced  building  on  my  farm,  just  before 
I  lellt  home,  my  "  Rural  home  cottage,"  which  ia  very 
aimUir  in  style,  though  somewhat  of  an  improvement, 
as  I  think,  upon  his,  in  some  of  its  outlines  as  well  as  de- 
ails,  and  yet  less  expensive  in  the  main.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  style  of  architecture  so  appropriate  in  form 
and  so  picturesque  in  expression,  when  blended  with  ru- 
ral scenery,  that  its  effects  must  always  be  exceed  ng.y 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  every  person  of  taste.  The  jut- 
ting gables,  with  their  ornamented  tracery  and  pointed 
flnials— the  expressive  dormer  windows,  breaking  out  of 
the  roof,  with  their  gothic-arch  finish— the  tall  cluster 
chimney-tops,  neatly  ornamented— 4he  pleasant  veranda, 
and  the  pretty  bay-window— ^11  blend  most  harmonious- 
ly with  the  varied  Ibrms  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  that  are  indispensable  in  completing  the 
beauty  and  comforts  of  a  rural  residence.  And  when 
these  latler  appendages  shall  have  more  fully  developed 
themselves  about  the  cottage  and  grounds  of  Col.  Sher- 
wood, his  residence  will  present  almost  a  perfect  bean 
ideal  of  rural  beauty  and  domestic  comfort* 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Colonel's  noble  herd  of 
Durhama  ?  They  have  so  often  been  extolled,  and  have 
carried  off  so  many  prises  at  our  State  shows,  that  any 
thing  I  can  say  about  them  may  seem  superfiuoua^  and 
yet  I  cannot  well  avoid  giving  them  a  passing  notice« 
The  noble  "  Archer"  stands  at  the  head  of  the  herd- 
still  unrivalled  in  beauty  of  form  and  majestic  bearing 
by  any  of  his  progeny;  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  at 
the  State  fair  at  Syracuse,  and  I  jiave  always  looked  upon 
him  as  almost  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  beauty ; 
and  when  I  have  alternately  compared  him  with  Mr. 
Vail's  "Wellington"  and  "Meteor,"  and  Mr.  Prentice's 
"  Fairfax"— so  equally  are  they  balanced  in  all  the  per- 
fections that  constitute  a  faultleas  animal,  that*  I  could 
only  make  up  my  mind  that  the  one  I  looked  at  Uut  ap- 
peared the  5Mf .  The  Colonel  has  also  some  most  beau- 
tiful cows— there  is  "Stella,"  and  "  Daisy,"  and  "  Pan- 
sey,"  each  vieing  with  the  other  in  claimhig  the  distinc- 
tion of  "  reigning  belle"  of  the  herd.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  other  fine  animals — some  very  superior  calves 
and  young  stock  among  the  rest.  Col.  S.  has  likewise 
some  handaome  Southdown  aheep,  and  aome  very  fine 
Merinos,  from  the  fiock  of  Mr.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecti- 
cut; they  are  handsomely  formed  animals,  and  their  wool 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality  and  flneneaa.  All  of  the 
fencea^  buildings,  flxturea  &c.,  about  the  Colonel'a  pre- 
miaea  show  him  to  be  a  systemriie  and  thorough  farmer. 
Would  that  we  had  many  more  such  in  the  State. 

T.  H.  H. 

«  Rural  Home  Farnh"  Eochut$r,  Feb.  2D,  1845. 

CULTURE  OF  WATER  MELONS. 

Ma.  T0CKXB — Last  season  I  raised  a  fine  lot  of  wa- 
ter mellons,  having  (with  others  about  here)  failed  for 
many  years.  Having  removed  the  soil  sufficiently  to 
receive  about  half  a  bushel  of  horae  atable  manure  and 
leached  ashea,  which  were  thrown  in  for  the  hill  and 
levelled;  about  the  aame  quantity  of  road  side  gravel, 
lodgetl  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  water,  was  also  thrown 
in,  and  some  of  the  soil  thrown  back,  in  which  the  seeds 
were  planted;  then  over  the  hill  a  small  quantity  «if  bro- 
ken charcoal  was  scattered.  The  plants  were  occasion- 
ally watered  with  wash  water,  or  from  the  sink.  The 
melons  were  fine  and  many  of  them  weighed  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  J.  A.  Rhodes. 

BridgewtUer^  Morek  10,  1845. 


"  By  rubbing  an  unripe  apple  upon  a  grater,  and  wash* 
ing  the  portion  which  is  rasped  off,  in  cold  waier,  starch 
will  alao  be  collected,  which  atarch,  hail  tbe  apple  been 
suffered  to  remain  dead  ripe,  would  have  been  converted 
into  augar,  forming  the  sweet  juice  of  the  fruit." 
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FARM  FOR  8ALE>.A  BAROAIK . 

ASPT^NDID  FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  AUCTION,  with  aU 
the  stock,  fartninc  atensiU,  furnitttre,  &c.  &.c.  The  beautifbl 
•lid  valuable  form  of  Violet  Bank,  (situated  in  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.,  seven  miles  from  Delhi  and  four  miles  from  Andes— one  mile 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cabin  Hill,  and  half  a  mile  from 
the  school,)  with  all  the  stock,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 

{>igs  aiid  young  cattle,  harnesses,  a  superior  iron  axle  wagon  but 
hUe  worn,  together  with  a  full  set  of  farming  utensils,  household 
Ainiiture,  bedd,  bedding,  bedsteads,  chain,  tables,  poilor  and  cook- 
ingstoves,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 

The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  almost  all  new,  and  consist  of 
a  frame  dwelling  house,  plastered  and  hard  finished,  wagon  house 
and  horse  stable  also  near,  large  barn,  cow  stable  and  wood-house  ; 
This  farm  w  well  watered,  and  measure*  190  acres,  two-thinls  of 
which  is  under  cultivation,  and  one-third  well  timbered,  and  wouk) 
prove  a  desirable  location  for  an  industrious  and  enterprising  farmer. 
Tlie  farm,  with  the  buildings,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  withoitt 
XKsxsvK,  at  Mr.  Edgarton's  Tavern  in  Delhi,  on  Wednesday,  the 
9lh  day  of  April  next,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  stock,  furniture,  he.  &c.  will  be  sdd  on  the  premises  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  of  April,  (the  following  day,)  where  the  whole 
can  be  examined  any  day  before  the  sale.  For  terms,  which  will 
be  liberal,  apply  to  Mr.  D.  CASB,  Delhi,  or  to  Bir.  John  IMRIE, 
Cahin  Hill. 
April  1,  1845^1t. 

LINNi£AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY. 

JUATX  FKINCX'S, 

FhuHng,  L,  L,  near  Kew^York, 

THE  new  proprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  Nursery,  late 
of  William  Pbinck,  deceased,  and  exclusively  desiffnated  b^ 
the  above  title  for  nearly  fifty  years,  offer  for  sale,  at  reduced  pri- 
ces, a  more  extensive  variety  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREE8,  Shbvbs,  Vinks,  Plants,  Jbc,  than  con  be  found  in  aiiv 
other  Nursery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  genuineness  of  which 
may  be  depended  upon :  and  they  will  imremittingly  endeavor  to 
merit  the  confidence  and  pationajge  of  the  public,  by  integrity  and 
liberality  ui  dealing,  and  moderation  in  charges. 

.  Dkscriptivx  Catalooites.  with  directions  for  plantini^  and  enl- 
uire,  furnished  gratis  on  iqiplication  to  the  New  Proprietors,  by 

mail,  post  pakl,  and  orders  promptly  executed.     

WINTER  dt  CO. 
Floiihing,  LI.,  AprU  1, 1845— It. Proprietors. 

AYRSHIRES. 

FOR  SALE,  an  imported  Ayrshire  bull  and  two  imported  Ayr- 
shire cows,  also  three  yomig  Ayrshire  bulls— they  were  select- 
ed in  Scotland,  and  their  superiors  are  not  in  this  country.  Apply, 
post-paid,  to  MARK  H.  NEWMAN, 

AprU  1, 184g--lt 109  Broadway,  New-York. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

THE  subscriber  wfll  keep  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  the  best  quality  of  genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 
Price  in  single  bags,  weighing  from  ISS  to  179  lbs.,  3|     cts.  per  lb. 

for  hiaf  a  ton  to  one  ton, S{       "      " 

over  one  ton  to  five  tons, 21-8  "      ** 

A.  B.  ALLEN, 
March  SO,  1845— -St. aOff,  Broadway,  New- York. 

WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  MAN  Mrith  a  fkmHy  wants  a  simatioii  as  farmer  or  gardener. 
He  was  brought  up  to  farming  in  Galloway,  Scotland,  and  con- 
aiders  himself  weU  acquainted  with  the  diflfereiit  branches  of  agri- 
enlture  practiced  both  in  that  coimtry  and  this.  He  has  been  seve- 
ral years  in  this  country,  and  can  give  satisfactory  references  in  this 
vicinity.  His  wife  is  well  acquainted  with  dairying.  Address  W. 
McRoberts,  care  of  D.  Latbxop,  Washington-street,  Albany. 
March  20, 1M5-It  • 


HORSE  POWERS  AND  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

THE  nnderaigned  takes  this  opportunity  to  give  notice  that  on  im- 
portant improvement  has  just  been  added  to  the  celebrated 
"^  Warren's  Portable  Horse  Power  Machines,"  which  secures  to 
these  valuable  inventions  a  continued  superiority  in  all  respects. 

Hie  particular  attention  of  Southern  and  Western  merchants,  as 
well  as  Planters  and  Farmers,  is  specially  invited.  Such  testimoni- 
als OS  follows,  ore  in  hand  receiveo  recently  in  ordinary  correspond- 
once,  viz : — "  The  machine  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  is  con- 
adored  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  the  best  they  have  ever  met  with 
fbr  threshing  fast  and  clean,  preserving  the  straw  whole,  and  from 
the  simi^icity  of  its  eonstraction,  being  little  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 
4tr." 

Old  prices  still  continued,  viz :— two  horsepower  and  thresher  to- 
gether, only  ^5— four  horse,  9110— one  horse,  #60— freshers 
alone,  f20,  925  and  930— Leather  bonds,  94  and  9^. 

Liberal  deductions  made  to  those  who  purchase  in  quantities,  for 
sole.  Terma— cosh,  produce,  or  amnroved  paper,  on  delivery  in  this 
dty.  H.  BARTLETT, 

Sttccessors  to  It.  Bostwick  &.  Co. 
146  Front-street,  New-York. 

N.  B.— Orders  for  Platt^s  celebrated  Portable  Mill,  for  hand,  horse 
or  other  power,  can  be  supplied  at  the  exclusive  agency  in  this  city. 
The  undersigned  offers  his  agency  also  to  procure  for  agriculturists 
and  others,  the  most  approved  machines  and  implements,  manures, 
seeds,  &c.  at  moderate  commission.  H.  BARTLETT. 

April  1,  lt^;5— It. 


QUINCY  HALL 
AGRICULTURAL  WARE-HOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

BOSTON, 

BT  RUOCLSS.  KOVSSS  &   XASOH, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  distinguisibed  Wosczsm  PLom, 
among  which,  are  a  variety  of  patterns  and  sizes,  adspied  id 
all  kinds  ana  conditions  of  soil  and  modes  of  culture  throtigfaoct  da 
several  States,  and  including  the  several  sizes  of  their  cetetmlcd 
Eaglz  pattern,  and  the  genuuie  Scotch  StJBsozL  Flows. 

They  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  with  lai^  additicm  to  dieir 
warehouse  and  stock,  they  now  offer  to  the  agncultural  pabiie  ui 
dealers,  a  much  greater  asaortmem  of  ogricnhuroi  and  hnticiittBnl 
imi^enients,  machines,  and  seeds,  tlian  can  be  found  at  any  home  is 
the  Union ;  all  of  which  are  selected  from  ^e  most  approved  Idmh 
found  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

All  commimications  and  ordeio  from  a  disoiDee,  will  reecife 
prompt  attention,  and  goods  safely  pocked. 

March  20,  184$->8t* 


WORCESTER  EAGLE  AND  SUB-SOIL  PLOWS. 

THE  subscribers  have  now  on  hand  a  ftill  assortment  of  tbt  above 
superior  Plows,  manufactured  by  RtrocLZS.  Nouasi  A  mta 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  It  is  ackniowledged  by  all  Who  have  msde  fte 
experimem,  that  the  "  Improved  Eagle,"  ia  the  best  Field  Plow  « 
present  in  use. 

The  advantage  of  Sub-ooO  plowing,  is  now  verr  generally  itei- 
ted,  and  the  plows  made  for  this  purpose  by  Rubles,  Noutk  s  iUr 
son,  are  constructed  upon  the  moat  approved  prmciples. 

Side  Hill  Plows.  Cultivatora,  Straw  and  Root  Cutters, QP^jr* 
eral  assortment  of  fanning  implementa,  for  sale  at  the  Hsrjwire 
store  of  PRUYN,  WILSON  k  VOSBURGH, 

Albany,  April  1, 1845-21.  »  State-street 


PREMIUM  EAGLE,  SUBSOIL,  AND  OTHER  PLOWS. 

THE  subscriber  having  been  appointed  aole  Agent  in  this  eiiy, 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Premium  Plows,  made  by  wg- 
gles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  of  Woree«er,  Massachusetts,  now  offen 
them  for  sale  at  the  manufocturer'a  home  prices.  They  are  cales' 
lated  alike  for  the  Northern  Farmer  and  Southern  Plajiier,  and  eQ^ 
brace  all  varieties.    Price  firora  #3,50  to  911,50. 

The  great  number  of  premixmis  which  theee  plows  hare  obtsffleo 
at  the  meet  important  plowing  mairiiea,  and  the  BiuverMl«8t» 
tion  they  have  given  wherever  introduced,  renders  it  nnnecamrw 
particular  iM  their  merits.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials,  tf» 
highly  finished,  and  combine  light  weight  and  easy  draft,  ^*  PJJ 
strength  and  durability.  Though  the  first  price  is  higher  tteBjM 
common  kinds,  they  do  their  work  in  ao  simerior  a  manner,  snflWB 
a<lraft«o  much  easier  for  the  team,  that  they  are  univcrssUy  P»^ 
fcrred  where  known.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  a  a^ 
pair  of  oxen,  horF^s,  or  good  mules  attached  to  the  Eagle  pov,  .w 
1,  in  any  reasonably  friable  soil,  will  easily  mm  a  furrow  of  6  inj 
es  deep  by  12  inches  wide.  In  addition  to  the  above  good  qoaliMj 
being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  highly  finished,  these  ijows"? 
much  longer  than  the  conmion  kind ;  they  are  consequenuy  rona 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  _.  ^ 

StTFKKioR  Hako  and  Ho«S5  CTLTiTATOKa.  Theso  are  mi«» 
the  same  manufactory.    Price  from  $3  to  $S,SO.  ,    ,  .^  a. 

A  New  Improved  Drilling  MACBim.  This  is  caJcoJated  w 
sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds.    Price,  9^0.  A.  R  Al-^^v 

March  30, 1845-2t  205  Broadway,  New-Yort 


PLOWS. 

AT  the  Svracnse  Agriculmral  Warehowo  and  Seed  Siw^^ 
be  obtained  Dclano^s  celebrated  Diamond  Plow  made  by  w 
Howard  Delano,  of  Mottville,  for  the  sole  of  '^'Wch,  we  are  »• 
agents  for  this  town.  Price,  9«  for  plain  plow,  and  tJJ  ftff  w 
wheel,  coulter  and  clevey.  Also,  a  ftill  «»«»rtmem of AeweUknown 
Massachusetts  Plow,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  4  »y*^"uiO 
caster.  300  bushete  seed  bariey,  So  do.  pore  Marrowfat  P«*  «J 
do.  Clover  seed,  160  do.  Timothy, and  a  general aa8ortineiitoiaii«j 
varieUes  of  seed  so-wti  by  the  tflleni  of  the  wil ;  <>»J'ir«;?^«J2» 
plows.  Wheel-barrows,  Chums,  Cheese  Tubs,  Cheese  CKnh,  Hoog 
and  Presses,  Hoes,  Manure,  Hay  and  Barley  Forks,  S^<^»  "J 
Spades ;  and  a  very  great  variety  of  articles  appertaining  lo  wc  m- 
tereat  of  the  husbandman.  Orders  promptly  e«ciited.  ^„-j, 
Syracuse,  Aprfl,  U*15.  FOSTER  ft  NORTH. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS,  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq. 

ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— A  Trcatiae  on  Landscape 
Gardeuing :  adapted  to  North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
proremeat  of  Country  Reaideucea.  Compriaing  hiatorical  notices, 
and  general  phnciplea  of  the  art ;  directions  for  laying  out  grounds, 
and  arranging  plantations;  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy 
trees ;  decorative  accompaniments  to  the  house  and  grounds ;  for- 
mation of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower-gardens,  etc. ;  with  re- 
narks  on  Rural  Architecture.  N^w  edition,  with  large  additions 
ud  improvements,  and  many  new  ond  beautiful  illuairationf  By 
A.  J.  Downing.    1  large  toI.  8  vo.    $3,50. 

-^  This  volume,  the  urst  American  Trcatiaa  on  this  subject,  will  at 
once  take  the  rank  of  thb  stajidard  work." — [Silliman's  Journal.] 

**  Downiug's  Landsc^  Gardening  is  a  masterly  work  of  its  Idnd 
—more  especially  considering  that  Die  art  is  yet  in  its  iuA:ncy  in 
Americ«."<— [London's  Gardener's  Magazine] 

COTTAGE  RESIDENCES.— Designs  for  Cottage  Reaidoacea, 
adapted  to  North  America,  including  Elevations  and  Plans  of  the 
BoudingB,  and  Designs  for  Laying  out  Grounds. '  By  A.  J.  Down- 
ing, Esq.  1  vd.  8  vo.  with  very  neat  illustrations.  Second  edition, 
revMcd.    #2,00. 

The  **  Coctsve  Residences"  seems  to  have  been  equally  well-ti- 
med and  happuy  done.  Coimtry  gentlemen,  no  longer  linuted  to  the 
meager  designs  of  uneducated  carpenten,  are  erecting  agreeable 
coaages  in  a  variety  of  styles  suited  to  the  location  or  accnery. 
Even  in  the  West  and  South  there  are  already  many  striking  cotta- 
ges and  villas  built  wholly,  or  in  part,  ttom  Mr.  Downing's  designs : 
aod  in  the  aaburba  of  some  of  the  cities,  most  of  the  new  residences 
an  modified  or  motilded  aHer  the  hints  thrown  out  in  this  work. 

FRUITS  OF  ABCERICA.— Hie  Fruits  and  Fmit  Trees  of  Ame- 
riea ;  or,  the  enhure,  propagation,  and  management^  in  the  garden 
ad  orchard,  of  fruit  trees  generally^  with  descripuons  of  all  the 
feest  varieties  of  fruit,  native  or  foreign,  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  and  outlines 
of  fmit.    By  A.  J.  Downing.    1  vol.  13  mo.,  (and  who  8  vo.) 

*•*  Tliia  will  be  the  most  complete  work  on  the  sulgect  ever 
pobli^ied,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  a  desideratum  long  felt  by 
aflttteura  and  cultivators. 

GARDE?nNO  FOR  LADIES.— Oardeninff  for  Ladies;  and  Com- 
panion to  the  Flower  Garden.  Being  an  Alphabetical  arrangement 
0^  nil  the  ornamental  Plants  usually  grown  in  gardens  and  rimibbe- 
nes ;  with  fhll  directions  for  their  culture.  By  Bf  rs.  Loudon.  First 
.\merican,  from  the  second  London  edition.  Revised  and  edited  by 
A.  J.  Downing.  1  thick  vol.  12  mo.,  with  engravings  representing 
Vir  processes  of  graAing,  budding,  layering,  &.c.  &c.    $1,50. 

*'  A  truly  charming  work,  written  with  simplicity  and  clearness. 
It  is  decidedlv  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mciMi  it  to  all  our  foir  coimtrywomen,  as  a  work  they  ought  not  to 
L«  without." — [N.  Y.  Courier.] 

ON  HORTICULTURE^-The  Theory  of  Horticulture  *,  or  an  at- 
:^Tnpi  to  explain  the  principal  operations  of  gardening  upon  physio- 
i^ffical  principles.  By  John  Lindler,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  with  notes 
and  additions  by  A.  J.  Downing,  and  Dr.  A.  Gray.  1  thick  vol.  12 
CIO.,  with  engravings.    #1  ;25. 

"  A  vast  ftind  of  horticultural  learning,  and  embraces,  it  is  hardiv 
loo  Tnoch  to  say,  nearly  all  that  an  intelligent  gardener  need  know." 
— (lyudon's  Magasine  of  Gardening.] 

The  above  works  are  published  by  Wilst  &  PtmcAM.  181  Broad- 
way, New- York,  and  may  be  ordered  through  an  Bookseller  in  the 
tDoniry.  March  20,  1845— It. 

MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  OARDEN  &  NURSERIES, 

n  aOCHBSTEK,  N.   T. 

THE  Proprietors  reapectfully  announce,  that  their  present  stock  of 
Fitirr  AHD  OKMAJUEirrAL  Tutxs,  SumtTBs  and  Plamts  is  tmu- 
ioally  fine. 

The  eoOection  of  fhiits  comprises  the  most  esteemed  American 
■id  Foreign  varieties ;  the  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty,  and  of  the 
D»*t  suitable  age  and  size  for  successftil  transplanting ;  and  being 
propagated  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  proprietors  them- 
■elves,  either  from  bearing  trees  in  their  own  gnmnds,  or  from  oth- 
ers of  undoubted  c(»Tectness,  can  with  confidence  be  recommended 
MGxxnxv. 

A  dioice  coDection  of  Pears,  comprising  the  most  esteemed  Euro- 
pean varieties,  selected  b^  one  of  the  proprietors  personally  in  the 
best  nurseries  of  France,  is  also  oflerco ;  they  are  on  quince  stocks, 
mtended  for  growing  in  the  pyramidical  form,  and  will  bear  the  year 
after  transplanting ;  they  may  be  planted  aix  feet  s^nrt,  and  are  con- 
aaquemly  admirably  ad^ed  for  garden  culture. 

Over  2.000  trees  of  the  valuable  native  apple  the  "  Northern  Spv" 
are  yet  on  hand ;  this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  tne 
bed  varieties  cultivated. 

The  collection  of  Roses  is  very  fine,  including  a  very  choice  as- 
vortment  of  Standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high ;  these  are  beau- 
t/ul  otgects  for  lawns  or  borders— most  of  them  are  perpetual,  or  ev- 
er-blooming. 

A  large  and  s^dendid  stock  of  Green-house  Plants,  including  the 
^e*i  new  varieties  of  Roses  and  Geraniums,  Ac,  are  on  hand,  and 
«re  offered  at  lowjra-ices. 

Trees.  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c  ,  securely  packed  for  transportation  to 
»fiv  part  of  the  country. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications. 
The  public  are  rcqiectfully  mvited  to  visit  the  establishment— loca- 
tion, neariy  opposite  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

All  orders  and  communications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

ELLWANGKR  k  BARRY. 
N.  B.  Fcions  of  the  "  Northern  Spy"  apple,  and  other  choice  va- 
■-ieties.  will  be  (bmished  in  small  quantities. 
Rochester,  April  1, 1845— It 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN- 

ED  CATTLE. 

HAVING  become  over-stocked.  I  find  myself  imder  the  necessi- 
ty, for  the  first  time,  of  publicly  oQering  my  cattle  for  sale ;  aiid 
that  tlie  opportunity  to  purchase  fine  animals  may  be  made  ilic  more 
iuviiing,  I  propose  to  put  in  my  Entibe  Herd — such  a  herd  of  Im- 
proved Short  Horns  as  has  never  before,  perhaps,  been  offered  by 
any  individual  in  this  country.  The  sale  will  embrace  about  fiAy 
animals.  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers ;  all,  either  imported,  or  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  those  which  w^ero  so,  and  of  perfect  pcdir ree. 
Those  imported.  Were  from  several  of  the  best  stocks  iu  England, 
selected  either  by  myself  or  my  (Victids. 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  at  sales  of  this  kind,  where  the  interest 
involved  is  considerable,  for  the  proprietor  to  protect  himself  by  buy 
bidders,  or  some  other  kind  of  managemelit,  or  for  the  owner  to  stop 
the  sale  if  ofl*ers  do  not  come  up  to  his  expectations  or  the  require- 
ments of  his  interest.  Such  practices  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
interest  in  public  sales  of  this  character,  especially  with  those  who 
cannot  attend  without  considerable  personal  inconvenience.  But  in 
this  case,  assurances  are  given  that  no  disappointment  shall  arise  to 
the  company  from  either  of  the  causes  mentioned,  and  a  good  degree 
of  confidence  is  felt  that  there  will  be  no  dissatisfaction  from  the  cha- 
racter <^  the  cattle  themselv^^.  They  shall  all  be  submitted  to  t)ie 
company,  and  sold  at  such  prices  as  they  choose  to  give,  without  any 
covert  machinery,  eflbrt,  or  miderstanding  with  any  persons ;  reser- 
ving to  myself  only  the  privilege  of  bidding  openly  on  three  or  four 
animals,  which  shall  first  be  oesignaled.  This  re«ervction  is  made 
that  I  may  not  ffet  entirely  out  of  the  stock  of  some  parUculor  fami- 
lies which  I  hignly  esteem,  and  that  could  not  probably  be  replaced. 

A  Adl  catalogue  wfli  be  prepared  and  inserted  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Cultivatrv. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  Motmt  Hope,  one  mile  south  of  the  citr 
of  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  day  of  June  next,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  E.  P.  PRENTICE. 

Mount  Hope,  near  Albany,  March  15, 184S. 

IC^  Gentlemen  from  a  distance,  who  wish  to  obtain  stock  at  tfas 
above  mentioned  sale,  and  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  in  per- 
son, are  informed  that  the  subscriber  will  make  purchases  for  those 
by  whom  he  may  be  authorized.  They  can  state  the  sum  at  which 
bids  should  be  limited,  and  if  convenient,  designate  the  animals  they 
would  prefer;  or  give  such  general  instructions  as  they  mav  deem 
proper,  under  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  strictly  adherea  to 

8ANFORD  HOWARD. 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  March  15, 1645. 


SALE  OF  FULL  BLOODED  NORMAN  HORSES. 

THE  subscriber  having  relinquished  farming,  wfll  offer  at  nublic 
vendue,  at  his  fum  in  Moorestown,  Burlmgton  couniv.  New. 
Jersey,  lune  miles  froin  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  the  80th  of  May 
next,  his  ent'-e  stock  of  NORMAN  HORSES,  consisting  of  two  Im- 
ported Si»*i  ons,  "  Diligence"  and  "  Buonaparte :"  two  Imported 
Mares'-fnrec  foil  blooded  Stud  Colts,  one,  two  ana  four  years  old- 
two  full  blooded  Fillies,  three  and  four  years  old— two  Fillies  by 
"  Diligence,"  from  a  half  blood  Canadian  Mare,  three  and  four  years 
old,  and  one  Filly  four  years  old,  by  "  Diligence,"  from  a  well  bred 
EM^idi  mare,  broke  and  kind  to  harness. 

Tlie  undersigned  deems  it  unnecessary  to  spoik  at  large  of  the 
qtudities  of  these  horses,  so  much  having  been  said  of  this  particular 
importation,  (which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  ever  made  to  the 
United  States,)  in  all  the  principal  agricultural  papers.  In  a  few 
words,  they  are  the  Canada  Horse,  on  a  larger  scale,  combining  the 
form,  activity  and  hardihood  of  that  well  known  race,  with  greater 
size  and  strength.  "  Diligence"  has  been  a  remarkably  successftil 
stallion ;  he  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  of  the  Penns^vania  and 
New- York  Agricultural  Societio,  where  he  was  not  entitied  to  com- 
pete for  the  premiums,  but  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the 
Committees.  At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  New- York 
city  in  October  last,  he  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the  colts  of  "  Diligence"  will 
be  on  the  groimd  on  the  day  of  sale,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  may 
be  purchased.  EDWARD  HARRIS. 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  15, 1845— 2t. 


DURHAM  BULL  AND  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  oOers  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  during  the 
present  month,  his  full  blood  4  years  old  Durham  billl,  Don  Pe- 
dro ;  bred  from  the  stock  of  Francis  Rotch,  (a  fine  animal,)  ai!d  a 
number  of  choice  heifers,  full  blood  and  grade,  one  and  two  years 
old.  Also,  a  good  second  hand  lumber  wagon,  cheap.  First  call, 
first  served.  Should  the  bull  not  be  sold,  I  would  exchange  him  foi 
another  of  the  same  breed,  having  now  had  him  with  my  cows  for 
three  years,  and  wishing  to  change.  DOLPHUS  SKINNER. 
Deerfield,  (near  Utica,)  April  1, 1845— It* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

POUDRETTE  of  the  best  quality,  prepared  bj  the  New-York 
Poudrette  Company,  may  be  liaa  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed, No.  23  Chamber-street,  New-York.  Poudrette  prepared  by 
this  company,  was  used  in  larger  quantities  in  1844  than  during  any 
previous  seaaon,  and  with  very  general  success,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  numerous  reports  in  relation  to  it  now  in  my  pes- 
<esBion,  a  few  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Cultivator  for  April. 
The  price  is,  as  last  year,  $fs  for  three  barrels,  and  $15  for  ten  bar- 
rels, or  thirty  cents  a  bushel  in  bulk  at  the  Factory.  IC7"  Orders  by 
mail,  enclosing  the  cash,  will  be  as  promptly  and  carefollv  attended 
to,  08  if  made  personally,  by  D.  K.  MINOR, 

April  1,  l&t6— 2t.  28  Chambeis-slreet,  New- York. 
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BOMMER'S  METHOD  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

THE  cheapnem  and  expedition,  by  which  manure  may  be  manuiac* 
tnred  with  (he  Bommer  process,  and  the  vaxloas  subjtfances  to 
which  It  may  be  fsncccssfally  and  adrantafeonsty  applied,  render  It  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  every  fanner  that  will  adopt  ft.  To  facilitate  fts 
general  IntiDdnction,  It  is  proposed  to  sellthe  method  uniformly  at  five 
dollal%.  Any  individual  shall  bo  promptly  fbmlshed  with  a  copy  of 
the  method  wtthout  chafge  of  postage,  who  ahsJl  remit  the  cash  by 
malt  to  the  general  agent.  It  it  Intended  to  employ  a  eompMent  tra* 
veUimr  tsenu  oa  soon  at  practicable,  In  each  county.  My  gen«Ta]  acen> 
cy  includep  the  States  of  new-York,  New  Jersey,  Viiguiia,  Dela^varB, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maasaehnsetts,  New  Hampehire,  Maine 
and  Vermont. 

ONE  HUKDRED  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Wanted fmmcdialely,  100 active,  intelligent  and  enterpHsingmen to 
engage  aa  traveUlnff  agents  in  the  above  mentioned  States,  unques- 
tionable testimonials  will  be  required ;  and  responsible  securities  will 
be  expected,  as  guaranleen,  for  the  faHhflil  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  appointment.  Person*?  of  suitable  qualiflcarions,  will  find  tbi* 
bothaumful  andlucntt'Tc  employment  Applicatlona,  If  by  mail, 
should  be  post  paid  and  directea  to  me,  at  Weatville,  New  Raven  Co. 
Oonnoctlrut.  ^    ELI  BaRNETT,  General  Agent. 

Wcatvllle,  March  1.  1«MB. 

AMERICAN  Farmers  'Enc}'clopedta,  price  94— Skinner's  Cattle 
D«iptnr.  pr=c«  .'50  cents,  nnd  a  variety  of  other  works,  for  sale  a 

I.C  riTt  e  of  '*  Tl  c  Cultivator." 


THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERY— BY  8.  MOULSON, 

CONTAINS  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit  trees,  the  Northern  Spf. 
St  Lawrmce  apples,  and  most  of  the  new  varieties  wotkj  « 
the  notice  of  comioisseurs,  together  with  the  most  approved  kinds  of 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  &c.,  aiso  hardy  shrubs,  evergreens,  kc^  or* 
dcrs  respectfully  solicited.  Trees  packed  soit^ile  fbr  Iqng  dinsacei, 
when  required.  Six  to  twelve  months  credit  given  for  spproTed 
notes  on  utterest  8.  MOULSON. 

Rocheelcr,  March  20, 1846— It 


PROUTY  It  M£ARS> 

.'DATENT  Centre  Draucht  Self  fSharpenIng  Pknghs,  tnm  $6  to 
mT  913  each-«*jb9o{|  Ploucha  at  ^8,  #10,  and  912  ftch-Can 
Planters  912  to  9 15— Straw  Cutters  In  variety— Me«£  Cttttns  and 
fltufTers— together  with  every  Implement  wanted  on  die  farm  or  ps- 
den.  Also  a  fldl  iisaonmem  of  Vegetable,  Flower  snd  Field  Seedi. 
crop  of  1844,  warramed  of  the  beat  quality  sod  true  to  nane;  among 
then  are  several  new  and  superior  kinda,  as  Seymour's  Oiaol  Cdeiy, 
Umoo  Head  Lemxcc.4o.  *c.  Fruit  Tree^  Bulbous  RoQii,kc. 
for  sale  at  the  Philadelphia  Acricultuial  Ware  House  and  Seed  ^n 
No.  194  1-2  Market  Street,  PhU'a,  by  P.  O.  PROUTY. 
January  2D— at 


SEED  STORE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR  Spring  suppW  of  seeds  to  now  ready,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  oniera  for  Field  or  Garden  Seeds,  of  every  descripjoa, 
Black  Sea,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat  Barley,  ?tut,Oant 
Seed,  Timothy  Seed,  Seed  Com,  Shaker  uid  other  Garden  seeds,  kc 
Also,  a  fUU  araortment  of  farming  tools  selected  from  the  best  idbiio- 
factur«n  la  the  country.  Hoes,  Scytbea,  Forks,  Ice.  cheap  br  tb»  4»i 
sen.  ^  B.  OOMSTOCt 

Rome,  OneMa  eoaoty,  March  l,  1941. 

ROME  PLOW  FACTORY. 

THEDtamoxp  PijOw  which  received  the  first  premiom  at  the 
State  Pair  at  Poughkeepsie.  a^  well  as  at  every  Coootj  Fair  where 
it  has  been  shown.  Is  manufaciarei  by  the  subscribers  in  the  joj 
t>est  style,  aii<I  ft>r  sale  at  wholesale  nr  retail.  Also,  some  right  orren 
Dattemsofapproved  plans,  as  ivellsa  Scrapers,  Caltivstore,  Cradltf, 
Mott's  Agrieukiual  Furnaces,  &c'.  Orders  from  abroad  pnnnptlj  fill* 
ed,  aad  a  libcni  disooimt  to  dnders. 
March  1.  1M6.  BRAINERD  dt  COMSTOCK 

Rome,  Oneida  coimty. 


ALBANY  SEES}  STORE. 

TRG  proprietor  is  now  recelvlnc  fhom  his  seed  growen.  a  M  iBd 
complete  assortment  of  American  Garden  Seeds,  all  or  vhich  irs 
selected  with  care,  being  grown  from  the  be  A  varieties  of  vecetaMnm 
be  found  in  the  cotmirv ;  also  European  seeds,  plants  and  flower 
seeds  fltm  the  beat  establishments  in  Eompa  ana  Ameifcs. 

Frutt  trees  of  all  the  choicest  kinda  fUmiahed  to  enltr  at  the  hwA 
market  prices,  and  warranted  true  as  repreaenled.  Agricukurd  and 
horticultural  iraplemants  of  American  and  European  manafocturr. 
Also,  RootSlicers,  Com-Shellers,  Btraw-Cutters,  Ac.  Those  wiio 
wish  Id  purchaae  or  ejomine  are  respertfully  Invited  to  call 

W.  THORBURN,  Seedsman  A  FhraL 
Marohl,  1646— 3t. corner  of  Broadway  and  Mai<len  Law. 


FOR  SALE. 

THE  splendid  two  yean  old  Bull «'  Marius,"  beloogingto  Tboraai 
Oliver  Esq.,  of  Uiveradale,  Sing  Sins.  Marius  was  Inpcaied  in 
1843  from  the  far  famed  stock  of  Eaii  Spencer,  of  Wisetoo,  NiKthamp- 
tonshirei  and  was  subsequently  cihfbited  at  the  State  fair,  heM  u 
Po'kcepsie,  in  1844,  at  which  place  }» took  the  first  pmnium  o#fy 
yearlings  in  the  shoit-homed  claaa.  as  alao  that  of  the  jrttr  ow 
agamataU  classes  then  exhibited.  Subsequently  at  the  Fkirof  tbr 
American  Instlmte  last  autumn,  he  was  asam  awarded  the  flrel  F* 
for  the  yearlings  of  hiacUsa.  He  is  a  Boan  Bull  of  the  most  cm- 
plete  symmetry,  and  although  only  two  yaais  okl  on  the  5(h  of  u^ 
Dec,  weighs  about  20  cwt.  <> 

Pedigree— Marius,  a  Koan  Bull— calved  December  6(b,  1»12.  in 
by  Roman,  dam  by  Waverly— gr.  dam  by  Saialite— mr.  f.  'ijan  ^ 
d^o— gr.  £.  g.  dam  by  St  John— gr.  g.  g.  g.  dam  by  Chitton— gr.  f.  p 
«.  g.  dam  by  the  White  Bull— gr.  g.  g.  g.  g.  P-  dam  by  Favoriic-p. 
g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  gr.  dam  by  Duke.    Signed,  Goofge  Earl  Speoctr. 

I  etters,  post  imid,  may  be  addressed  to  the  subertlber. 

Sirg-Sing,  N.  Y.  Jan.  26, 1S46.— tf.  JOHN  LUMSDE>. 

CONNECTICUT  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO  SEED. 

THE  true  broad  and  narrow  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed,  i«i^ 
fhmi  growth  of  1M4,  fbr  sale  at  the  S«ed  Store  of  the  Baitwo 
County  Agrlcultaifel  Society,  by  E  W.  BULL,  Seedgmtf. 

F>h.  1-31. 


AGRICULTURAX  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

CATECHISM  of  AgricoUurfltl  Chemiatrr  and  Oeolo^,  ^ 
James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.  F.  R.  8.  S.,  L.  &E.  with  ait 
Introduction  by  John  Pitkin  Norton*  of  F%rminBton,  CI.,  froiu 
the  mb  English  edition  with  notek  and  additions  by  the  aoibor, 
prepared  expressly  for  this  edition.  .       , 

N.  B.— The  above  work,  first  published  a  year  ago.  o«?*''JJJ: 
dy  gone  through  eight  large  editions,  and  is  now  tised  in  3^^^ 
schools  ih  Ireland,  and  nearly  all  the  schools  hi  Scotland,  in' 
present  edition,  improved  from  the  eighth,  and  adapted  to  tni' 
country,  is  now  ready— price  18^  cents.  A  liberal  diMOont  al- 
lowed to  the  trade.    All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

ERASTUS  H.  PEASE, 
Albany,  March  1, 184g.  Publisher,  W  State«street. 

Printed  at  the  Steam  Press  of  C  Vaif  Eenthuysen  ft  Co- 
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v.  H,  NEWMAN'S  BOOKSTORB,  No.  IM  BROADWAV, 

utere  BDflv  mcnibom,  or  oompJato  tea  of  Ibe  b«ak  ToJimuBf  c« 

CT"  TlUi  p«p«  i>  nilijMl  1o  MviiKiwr  poMige  only,  beiw  on 
ma  vriiUa  iLs  sua,  or  wilbiD  100  milH  or  AJbW)',  uid  1(  ceullb 


Smn^n  (farrcspantreiue. 


KB.  HOBSFOBS^  LKTTEBfl— No.  DI. 


Gieaen.  OcmMBy,  Dec.  IMI. 
Mk.  TuckeS — In  Oxford  itml,  Clreipilile,  uid  ictc- 
nl  oUwr  ilreeU  of  London,  Uia  wood  pHvisg-  <i  lo  ti- 
ecUent  thAt  I  knqnirad  (he  iwture  of  (he  maleriala  uied, 
•ad  KITS  K  little  time  to  ueerUiniDg  tba  manner  in  which 
the  block*  ire  prepared  and  laid  down.  Deal  it  nawed 
Bto  liz  iDch  •qoArs  BcanUiog,  and  than  the  leant*' 
■*eil  diagonally  inlo  block*.  Theie  are  then  pli 
Ugelher  in  parcels  about  a  ;ard  iqaare,  and  additiuna! 
■fran^  f'lvta  hj  a  lyntem  of  little  ilaptei.  The  larger 
parcel!  are  then  Uid  down  and  alio  flnnlj  bound  logelh- 
«r.  Altematg  rowi  are  ioclined  in  oppoiila  direction!, 
aod  Ibe  block!  are  let  diagonallr  acroM  the  itreel.  The 
bed  npon  which  Ihe  pavemant  reati,  ii  rendered  exceed- 
tagly  lirEB  by  excavBtion  to  iha  depth  of  three  or  four 
tta,  and  (hea  ailing  with  atone  Aral  and  Ihan  aaixl. 


(Fig,  «.] 
Tig.  47  ihowi  the  ptTemeal,  and  (he  fonndatlon. 
bresenla  also  the  blind  KiOtars,  a  cut  Iiod  trough,  a  en 
MMioM  of  wbidi  b  giren  !■  if.  49. 


■  m^  iiixtcDdiDglhRxigli  thei^reatlhoToflilfarel, 
j(^  ^fc  and  I  w»  told,  would  probably  rephce  lb* 
^n^C^  tfODC  fron  the  Bmak  lo  B«getlt>s  PaHt,  in  B 
[Pig.  M.]  few  yeara.  It  diffkn  from  the  paremenl  in 
Naw-Tork  ia  tliree  paiticnlan  which  I  now  remember. 
The  blocks  are  imaller,  of  a  dUbrent  shape,  and  dilTer- 
enllr  diqwied.  They  are  iaelined,  nitila  the  blocks  of 
Ibe  paTemsoI  in  Naaaaii  riTMt,  and  genenUy  all  (hat  I 
liad  before  aaen,  an  Terlieal.  This  allamate  leaning  b 
one  diraclion  and  Ibe  Other,  would  preTiol  dispUoenen^ 
while  it  would  pennil  tha  rain,  do(  detcemling  to  Om' 
gutlen,  an  ■aiiel'  paSMge  between  tbem. 

The  stone  pavements  are  generallr  better  than  thoee 
of  New-Tork  and  -most  American  eitiei,  in  that  the 
blocks  are  rectangnUr,  presenting  a  more  onifonB  and 
flat  lurfaee,  than  can  Im  made  with  round  itonai. 

From   London  bridge,  1  embarked  in  Her  Mtie^'t 
iteamer  Earl  Liverpool,  for  Oiteode,  at  three  o'clock  in 
Iha  morning,    A  paavge  of  thirteen  hoon  brought  me 
to  Ihe  Belgian  wharf,  and  I  vol  on  (he  continent.     The 
'  nd  it  just  allow  the  lurtiLce  of  (he  sea,  and  it  wa*  BO 
ly  task  to  distinguish  in  (he  miit  of  the  eveuing,  the 
lUine  of  the  ooast  from  a  tbonsand  phaaes  the  sky  near 
e  horizon  aoniatlme*  annraea.     Ten  dayi  in  England, 
id  extinguiihad  (he  capacity  of  being  surprised  al  any 
log  novel.    Hereirarelheh)ghpoln(ednx)<sof  which   . 
are  remain  a  few  humble  repreieolaltans  in  Broadway, 
Ibsny.     Soldiery  in  uniform  at  every  Hep;  the  botelst 
bat  a  chasm  between  them  and  those  we  had  just  )eR. 
bole  congregations  of  people  going  from  morning  scr- 
ee in  church,  lo  pats  the  day  in  flibing  and  their  Tari- 
savocalioni;  femilei  engaged  in  almost  every  kind 
□fmanual  labor,  with  ipades  and  hoes  and  batkelt,  ax 
well  as  Ibe  less  levere  kinda  ^eervice;  all  these  teemed 
|uite  aia  matter  of  couna,  and  it  ii  diSlcuU  lo  recall  Ibe 
mpreiiions  produced  by  (hem  at  lint  iigbl. 

The  rail-road  irrangementi  for  Ihe  lafety  of  baggage, 
irare  good;  a  ticket  waa  pasted  On  the  (rank,  and  a  du- 
plicate given  lo  Ihe  owner  of  the  baggage;  and  as  with 
the  "check"  plan  with  ui,  no  farther  care  was  required. 
The  can  do  not  compare  with  those  recently  introduced 

I,  between  Boston  ojid  Altuny,  and  between 

T(«w-Tork  and  Philadelphia.  At  every  crossing  place 
'  highway,  we  found  a  man  in  uniform  and  in  wood- 
en shoes,  behind  whom  a  cnns-bar  shut  up  the  road. 
Long  rows  of  low  trees  teemed  to  divids  the  fielda  and 
Ihnu  each  other.  Windmilla  for  grinding  com, 
r  pumping  lurplos  water  beyond  the  dykes,  were 
conntanUy  in  view.  I  Counled  siz[een  al  one  time  In  the 
of  vision  from  one  side  -of  Ihe  car.  Here  and 
.  a  great  pile  of  brlcka  Id  the  form  of  a  manalon, 
from  which  avenuea,  through  rowi  of  (reel,  lead  in  vnrl- 
on*  dIrec(ioni,  seemed  (ha  residence  of  a  Belgian  noble- 
'iva(ion  with  mde  plowt  and  tpadei,  ap- 
ilty  thorough,  though  I  cocld  tell  liOie 
about  it,  from  (he  rapidity  ofonr  movement,  and  partiCQ- 
Urly  from  Ihe  lateness  of  Ihe  season,  (Nov.J 

In  approaching  Bruatelt,  at  (he  condution  of  a  fonr 
hour's  ride,  {  law  (he  flnt  conllderable  bill  on  (be  con- 
tinenl.  Ghent,  which  we  passed  lomewhcre  about  half 
way  from  Oatende,  it  upon  a  knoll,  elevated  a  few  feet 
Itbova  tlia  (onoimdiBC  piiln.    BrsfMli  rewud*d  t«t 
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richly,  the  day  we  wen  able  to  %iw  it    The  beaaty  of 
the  park,  near  which 


k  a  locnA  of  fowvby  by  njcbti 
And  Belfhun's  capital  bid  g«lb«redUMi«, 
H«r  beantjr  and  ber  chivaly  {  and  biiabt 
Tkd  lamp9  ■boo*  o'er  tair  vmrnaa  aaa  brav^  man. 


ft 


Is  exceeded  by  nothing  I  had  prerioiMly  aeea.  Its  sta- 
laes,  bowers,  walks,  and  lofty  trees^  were  perfeeUy  in 
keepin(p  with  the  rows  of  beautiful  buildings  all  round. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  white,  being  covered  with  a  kind 
of  stucco,  which  gives  to  them  an  exprenion  of  great 
neatness*  The  Cathedral  ii  a  stupendous  pile,  upon 
which  every  body  remarks  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Town  Hall  is  equally  an  olgcct  of  attrsction.  The  man- 
ufactories from  which  the  famed  Brussels  lace  is  derived, 
are  open  to  strangers;  and  the  poor  girls,  whose  tkill  in 
the  production  of  the  exquisitely  fine  articles,  is  attained 
by-  working  in  rooms  from  which  nearly  all  light  is  ex- 
cluded, may  be  seen  at  their  toil. 

Froigj^he  capital  of  Belgium  for  many  miles  toward 
Liege^e  country  is  very  similar  to  that  between  Ostende 
and  Brussels->low,  plam,  well  tilled,  irregularly  sha- 
ped flekls  of  yellowish  loam.  Liege  occupies  the  indi- 
■atione  about  a  grand  amphitheatre,  and  is  the  com- 
mencemenl  of  a  section  of  the  Yervier  railway,  upon 
which  are  most  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  in 
bridgee,  tunnels,  extended  embankments,  Itc.  I  am  safe 
In  saying  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  tun- 
nelSi  and  some  of  them  a  full  mile  in  length,  in  the  sec- 
tion between  Liege  and  the  Prussian  frontier  at  Aix  La 
Ghapelle.  The  viaducts  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  were 
massive  and  tasteful  in  the  highest  degree.  It  served  to 
remind  me  of  the  "cut**  through  Mt.  Washington,  east- 
ward from  PIttstleld,  though  the  Yervier  railway  has 
been  constiucted  at  a  fkr  i^reater  expense. 

The  crossing  of  the  confinee  of  Prussia  at  Aix  La  Gha- 
pelle, is  characterized  by  the  examination  of  luggage  and 
9UHng  of  passports.  Charlemagne's  resting  place,  we 
had  no  time  to  see,  and  we  were  denied  a  visit  to  the  in- 
teresting points  about  this  town,  as  well  as  Waterloo  and 
Cologne,  by  the  fact  that  the  fiill  course  in  Chemistry  at 
Oiessen,  had  alreaily  been  in  progress  a  fortnight. 

At  Cologne,  a  most  strongly  fortified  town,  I  looked 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  Rhine  f  a  stream  with  low 
banks,  and  about  as  wide  as  the  Hudson  at  Cattskill. 
From  Cologne  to  Bonn,  the  banks  are  skirteil  through 
much  of  the  distance  with  trees,  and  the  scenery  is  about 
as  interestini^  as  that  along  a  bayou  in  Texas,  or  a  canal 
in  a  prairie.  On  one  side,  a  tow  path,  along  which,  hor- 
see  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  (eleven  in  one  in- 
stance,) are  walking  with  a  long  t>oat  in  train.  The  ves- 
sels are  laden  with  all  k4nds  of  merchandise,  coal,  &e., 
and  are  on  their  way  fronMhe  lower  towns  on  the  Rhine 
to  Coblents,  Mayence,  and  fne  intervening  villages.  Be- 
sides these,  freight  boats,  (which  are  supplied  with  masts 
and  sails,)  there  are  skiffs  and  barges,  long  and  narrow, 
which  seat  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women  and 
children,  in  addition  to  provisions  and  luggage  for  a  long 
voyage.  Of  the  rafts  of  timber  on  the  Rhine,  every  body 
has  heard,  and  many  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  re- 
presentations. Several  that  I  kaw  were  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions,  that  I  almost  fear  to  name  them.  On  one, 
there  were  about  fifty  men,  whose  labors  consistetl  in  di- 
recting the  course  of  the  raft.  Dwellings,  in  which  the 
relief  watch  ate  and  slept,  were  erected  at  four  different 
places  on  the  raft,  and  its  whole  area  must  have  been 
three  hundred  by  four  hundred  and  flfly  feet.  The  guide 
books  mention  them  as  being  manned  by  from  400  to 
500  men,  but  I  saw  nothing  like  so  many.  The  number 
is  probably  augmented  to  this  extent  when  the  raft  reach- 
es the  lower  lUiine,  and  is  rowed  instead  of  being  float- 
ed and  merely  guided.  Pigs  and  poultry,  with  the  slock 
of  provisions,  are  kept  on  board.  The  timber  is  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine.  It  consists  of  straight  trunks  like 
masts,  and  is  cut  on  the  tops  of  mountains  about  these  tri- 
butaries, where  it  is  made  to  slide  down,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  log  and  board  slides  on  the  Alleghany  snd  Ge- 
nesee. In  ad«lition  to  the  tow  path,  there  is  on  the  left 
bank,  a  fine  McAdam  road,  commenced  by  the  Romans. 
•  At  Bonn,  the  vineyards  first  appear.  This  is  a  vrailed 
tow%  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  first  Univtrsities  on  the| 


continent.  Here  Schlegel  was  a  professor ;  snd  here  boW| 
is  Godfreys,  the  writer  upon  organic  remains,  whose  cea. 
peer  in  America,  has  the  Palsontology  of  Ncw-Yoit  is 
charge.  There  are  here  other  agricultural  prottaetiom 
more  numerous  than  the  vines,  but  as  the  river  is  ascend- 
ed, the  proportion  of  land  appropriated  to  the  grovth 
of  the  grape  increaaes.  The  vines  are  parmitted  to  grmr 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  are  each  tied  lo  t 
rod  of  the  same  altitude.  The  rows  are  net  asora  thaa 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  individual  grape  vines  in  eaeh 
row,  much  nearer.  All  the  leaves  were  quite  yellow  ia 
the  advanced  season,  and  the  fruit  had  been  gathered 
about  a  month  previous.  Borne  of  the  grapes  which  I 
procured,  and  (jrom  which  much  of  the  light  wine  aborf 
Bingen  is  expressed,  were  very  like  the  Summer  8wnI 
Water  in  flavor,  though  less  in  siio.  From  a  few  mik^ 
above  Bonn,  all  the  way  to  Mayence,  about  a  basdrsd 
and  twenty  miles,  the  hills  and  mountains  are  tvaj 
where  overspread  with  vineyards.  Where  the  hilk  an 
very  steep,  the  declivity  is  terraced ;  and  I  counted  m  ost 
place  thirty-six  stone  wall  terraces,  one  above  anofhcr. 
There  are  indeed  few  hill-sides  not  terraced.  Ia  ions 
places,  the  grape  vines  are  grown  in  baskets,  which  an 
filled  with  muck  and  lodg^l  in  aome  niche  of  a  diC 
Zigzag  pathways  extend  from  bottom  lo  top,  and  aloai 
these,  I  aaw  numbera  of  the  peasantry  carrying  the  euih 
with  which  to  sustain  the  vines.  This  labor  I  undtf- 
stand  must  be  frequently  repeated^  or  the  grapes  sra  as- 
produotive. 

Will  your  readers  fancy  a  wider  and  deeper  river  this 
the  Hudson,  fiowing  through  continuous  JifgWosdi,  fort 
hundred  miles.  Then  all  these  Highlands  from  the  bate  lo 
the  aummit,  and  as  far  up  the  lateral  ravines  as  the  eya  eu 
resch;  notiiing  but  rows  of  grape  vines  and  walled  (cr* 
races;  then  these  rows  of  vinee  having  a  directios  cor- 
responding Co  the  most  direct  line  of  deaeent,  in  order,  I 
auppose,  that  the  rain  may  readily  flow  away;  then  adii- 
tinct  limit  to  every  five  or  six  or  twenty  aqnare  rodi^ 
marking  the  posaeasions  of  a  single  individual,  and  pf- 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  garden  without  bonodi, 
and  they  may  have  aome  idea  of  the  vintage  of  the  lUiiae. 
I  atood  with  my  friend,  all  absorbed  with  these  featant 
of  the  scenery,  but  subdued^  with  the  associatiom  thil 
crowded  upon  me,  I  looked  upon  others,  as  inunortalixcd 
in  Childe  Harold,  and  renowned  in  history  from  befon 
the  Christian  era  to  the  close  of  Napolwm's  career.  Tbi 
passes,  the  castles,  towers,  fortresses^  the  ancient  towm 
so  numerous  as  to  scarcely  afibrd  time  for  enuneratioa 
as  you  pass  them— cannot  be  described.  Here  ii  a  for- 
tress from  which  a  robber  compelled  vessels  aaeendiB| 
(he  Rhine,  to  pay  tribute,  heaps  and  fianka amoimtaio, 
aa  if  Anthony 'a  Noae,  near  West  Point,  were  tunneled  aad 
#alled  and  crowned  with  stupendous  masonry.  Here  ii 
the  place  where  Constantino  saw  the  cross;  here  tbt 
convents  of  the  timee  of  the  Crusades;  here  tbecaiOci 
and  towers  of  the  feudal  ages;  here  the  road  that  Ccor 
and  his  legions  trod;  and  here  an  abutment  of  his  fanoia 
bridge;  and  here— but  I  cannot  write  of  then.  Ihtr* 
determined  upon  passing  a  part  at  least  of  my  next  nn* 
mer*a  vacation  among  the  vineyarda  and  wonders  of  tbi 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Switaerland,  when  I  dnU 
hope  to  learn  among  other  things,  the  secret  of  the  Tine 
culture.        Truly  yours,  £.  M.  HoBsroio* 


MR.  MITCHELL'S  LETTERS— No.  Y. 


Trip  from  Lip§rpool  to  Jsrssy— TAs  MoiMo^Ei^ 
Fitrmiriet — Food  ^  Laborors,  4*. 

St.  HHien,  Jeney,  Feb.  1, 191& 
LvTHxn  TuCKsn,  Esq.— In  my  last,  for  Liverpool  to 
Gravesend  in  cloaing  paragraph,  read  "  Liverpool  to 
Plymouth ;"  and  for '  'vines  and  pruning  hooks  of  Tnacti'* 
read  «  orchards  and  dairies  of  Jersey.*'  The  change  of 
arrangement  was  made  after  diapatch  of  letter.  The  road 
to  Birmingham,  was  gone  over  mostly  in  the  dark  of  the 
morning;  it  not  being  fairly  light  in  that  latitude,  tiJl  af- 
ter eight.  The  grass,  I  could  see,  was  yielding  lo  tba 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  and  assuming  the  yellow 
tinge  of  ours  in  October.  Nor  were  there  wanting,  alos^ 
the  way,  evidences  of  bad  nuuugemeat,  soch  as  fo« 
grass  bmds,  straggling  hedg es|  and  imperfect  tilia^t 
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aostratting  very  •trangely  with  the  riehnett  and  order 
ttttt  eneompaw  it.  Sheep,  feeding  upon  tumepe,  check- 
ed off  by  li|^ht  wooden  hanlles,  in(o  patches  of  a  few 
roda  aqnare,  were  frequently  seen  throughout  the  eoun- 
Ifj.  Perhaiw  20  confined  to  a  patch ;  the  fat  iheep  being 
tanied  on  first,  the  store  sheep  following,  and  the  re- 
gaining bottoms  grabbed  up  with  the  hoe.  Your  read- 
ers moat  remember,  that  there  is  scarce  a  day  in  thirty  of 
a  British  winter,  in  which  the  ground  is  not  as  soft  as  in 
May ;  and  cabb^^e  beds  are  made  np,  and  brocoli  trans- 
planted under  the  winter  solstice.  I  saw  **  Prime  Ohio 
Cheese,  just  arrived,"  placarded  in  a  shop  window  in  the 
center  of  Birmingham!  The  market  was  well  stocked 
with  meats  and  with  fish  in  abundance.  From  Birming- 
ham to  Worcester,  was  gone  over  in  the  evening,  but 
next  morning,  had  (for  a  wonder  in  Englaml,)  a  clear 
sky,  and  an  April  air,  to  look  about  the  market. 

Every  man  who  sells  meat  in  England,  pays  for  a  H 
eense,  and  he  who  seHs  meat,  has  no  authority  ex  <ffficU> 
to  sell  Ash.  Hence,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  porkman 
has  no  veal,  and  the  poulterer  no  beef,  and  the  vegetable 
vender  none  of  either.  Each  has  his  own  stall,  number- 
ed and  ticketed,  and  wares  displayed  before  him  in  most 
•educing  shapes;  from  a  single  chop  for  3d,  to  the  leg 
for  twice  as  many  shillings,  from  a  penny-worth  of  beef 
to  the  red  and  golden  quarter,  from  a  two -penny  bunch 
of  celery,  to  the  bunch  for  half  a  crown.  So  I  found 
them  on  that  Saturday  morning,  (market  day)  at  Worces- 
tcr.  Every  avenue  about  the  market  house,  and  the 
tfreets  in  the  neighborhood,  were  lined  with  country 
people,  (most  of  them  women,)  who  had  come  in  upon 
tbeir  donkeys,  or  in  horse  carts;  gome  with  eggs,  some 
with  cabbage;  all  clamorous  for  the  sale  of  their  com- 
modities. That  effected,  the  shop-keepers,  or  the  stall 
women,  who  display  all  sorts  of  finery  under  a  range  of 
iheds  near  by,  would  relieve  them  of  the  few  pennies  re- 
nlting  from  their  sales,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, the  donkeys  and  the  horse- carts  are  pouring  in  ev- 
ery direction,  home.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  pecu- 
liarly white  appearance  of  the  poultry,  of  which  there 
was  a  profusion;  the  heads  were  left  on,  and  passed  un- 
der the  wing;  the  feet  also  remaining,  and  trussed  ready 
for  the  spit.  The  butter  was  rich  to  the  eye,  and  the 
prettily  stamped  half  pound  cake,  on  my  breakfast  table, 
rich  to  the  taste.  The  Herefordshire  beef  is  preferred  in 
the  market,  and  the  Yorkshire  cows,  I  was  told,  were 
held  in  most  esteem  for  the  dairy. 

Worcestershire  is  famous  for  its  hop  culture;  4,000 
acres  in  the  county  being  annually  devoted  to  that  crop. 
The  "  Hop  market"  is  a  large  area,  enclosed  by  high 
brick  walls  in  the  center  of  the  city.  On  the  way  to  Glou- 
eester,  the  road  passed  through  some  of  the  plantations. 
Nothing  was  at  that  season  to  be  seen  but  the  poles  com- 
iiaetly  arranged  in  stacks^  about  the  fields,  and  thatched 
ever.  The  farm  houses  and  cottages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Worcester,  are  of  every  conceivable  shape,  all 
thatched,  and  presenting  every  variety  of  peak,  window, 
sod  chimney  top. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  walked  through  Spetchley  Park,  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  took  occasion  to  look  about  a  qui- 
et farmery  stowed  away  in  one  of  its  comers.  The  buil- 
dings screened  on  three  of  their  sides  by  thickets  of  ev- 
ergreens, and  arranged  in  very  picturesque,  though  as  it 
appeared,  very  serviceable  disorder.  The  more  recently 
erected  of  them,  were  of  brick  or  stone,  and  slated,  the 
others  thatched;  all  in  trim  order.  The  farm  house 
would  have  been  a  model  in  America  for  fkncy  town  cot- 
tages; though  its  shape  sat  most  gracefully  upon  its  own 
green  plat,  (which  lies  before  the  door  of  every  cottage 
in  England^  and  wa<«  separated  by  a  light  wood  paling, 
from  the  broad  park  beyond.  I  approached  the  build- 
tags  through  the  rick  yard,  where  were  some  dozen  of 
fatfge  stacks  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  &e.  set  up  two  feet 
from  the  ground  upon  stone  pillars;  underneath,  the 
poultry  were  scratching  after  the  dropping  kernels.  In 
the  ham,  two  laborers  were  threshing  wheat  upon  a  slate 
floor,  with  flails  similar  to  those  in  use  with  us.  Before 
I  left,  the  threshers  suspended  labor  for  dinner;  and  what 
was  it  7  Half  a  barley  loaf,  and  a  bit  of  cheese  1— this 
eaten,  squat  opon  the  straw,  and  moistened  with  a  jug  of 
water,  aiMl  eut  in  pieces  with  their  pocket  clasp  knives. 


This  is  no  joke;  it,  was  their  disner;  and  yet  a  stoneli 
throw  away,  lay  the  three  hundred  acre  park  Ibr  old  oaks 
to  fatten  on,  and  herds  of  deer  to  dance  over,  and  scores 
of  hares  to  trip  about,  and  breed,  and  die  upon.  Let  oar 
farmers  and  farm  laborers,  thank  Heaven  that  they  are 
not  set  down  within  the  range  of  such  odious  contrasts. 
And  yet,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  every  man  in  America,  who 
has  a  spot  of  land  and  a  soul^-these  same  laborers,  dining 
on  barley  bread^  will  save  enough  of  time  and  of  meum, 
to  put  out  the  sweet  brier  at  their  cottage  window,  to 
train  the  ivy  up  their  chimney  side,  ami  to  keep  the 
errass  green  and  velvety  at  their  door.  What  for  ?  Do 
you  say  what  for  t  *'  Out  of  tk$  ground,  mad€  tk$  Lord 
Ood  to  grow  wry  tru  that  is  pl$asant  to  the  iight»»  Bol 
I  must  make  another  letter  regarding  stall  arrangements, 
drainage,  &c.,  at  this  fkrm  of  Mr.  Bierkeley's,  and  half  a 
dozen,  I  fear,  out  of  a  week  spent  in  Devonshire.  Mf 
next,  however,  shall  be  of  Jersey. 

Yonrs  truly,  D.  O.  BCitchsll. 


MB.  NORTON'S  LETTEBS-..NO.  X. 

MuUiptkaUom  omd   Anaiyeei  qT  ^^^   Mamureo    Qmum' 

from  a  new  loealUy. 
Lab.  of  Ag.  Chem.  Awoeiation,  Edkiburgh,  Feb.  17, 18«S. 

Ma.  Editob — ^As  the  mind  of  the  agrionltural  eoai- 
munily  is  becoming  fiiUy  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
employing  every  available  means  for  producing  and  sat* 
taining  a  high  state  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  natnral 
consequence  that  the  varieties  of  manures  ^onld  increase 
with  the  demand;  and  that  as  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  attempts  should  be  made  to  imitate  na- 
ture by  artificial  mixtures.  More  especially  has  siieli 
been  the  ease  in  this  country  since  the  discovery  of  gva* 
no  and  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  saline 
substances.  The  fiumers  certainly  cannot  fail  for  lack  of 
a  variety  from  which  to  choose.  Advertisements  of  ar- 
tificial guanos  better  than  the  natural,  of  patent  inorgan- 
ic manures,  of  admirable  seed  steeps,  meet  him  on  every 
side.  Judging  from  these  highly  colored  pictures,  no 
land  can  much  longer  remain  barren.  A  few  hundred 
weight  per  acre  will  rAnedy  the  worst  evils* 

Fortunately  for  the  farmer,  he  is  not  now  obliged  to 
trust  wholly  to  the  professions  of  interested  parties;  for 
in  chemical  analysis  rightly  applied,  he  has  a  weapon  fa- 
tal to  imposition.  I  may  as  an  illustration,  give  an  In- 
stance which  has  lately  fallen  under  my  observation  la 
this  Laboratory.  A  manure  entitled  the  '<  Cornwall  Pa- 
tent Manure,*'  has  attracted  much  attention  for  somo 
months  past,  and  circulars  have  been  distributed,  setting 
forth  its  virtues  in  unmeasured  terms.  One  of  then  It 
before  me,  in  which  it  is  said  **  to  have  an  admirable  •!« 
feet  upon  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  po- 
latoes,  tumeps,  carrots,  &c ;  to  be  an  excellent  top  dress* 
ing  for  grass,  and  with  the  rain  water,  to  form  a  solutioa 
destructive  to  animal  life,  destroying  grubs  and  worms, 
to  poness  all  the  essential  qualities  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  the  advantage  of  exerting  a  powerful  chemical  ac- 
tion in  decomposing  the  rocks  and  soil,  thereby  aflbrdlag 
potash  and  soluble  silicates." 

These  are  only  a  part  of  its  alleged  virtues,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  make  a  goodly  show.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  credibility  of  such  statements  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  a  sample  of  the  manure  was  seat 
by  a  gentleman  not  connected  with  its  manulhcture,  to 
this  Laboratory  for  analysis.    The  result  was  as  follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime, QB.Wpsret. 

Hydrate  oflinw, 9.37 

Stilphatt  of  hme, 0.43 

Comrooo  salt, 0.34 

Oxide  of  ifoo, 1.67 

Ahunina,. I.ID 

Water, O.W 

Iiuoluble  ailiceotts  matter, 16.4t 

W  6t 
What  a  falling  off  is  here.  We  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  a  fair  aver^^e  specimen;  if  eo,  this 
boasteil  manure  is  seen  to  be  no  better  than  some  of  tba 
best  marls.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  probably  diell  saad, 
and  it  will  be  especially  noticed  after  the  abova  puff,  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  pteepMss .    Tha  whole  baaf» 
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eyidence  of  having^  been  subjected  to  heat,  and  in  the  in- 
•olttble  part,  there  were  some  imall  white  lumps  of  fused 
substances  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  little  silicate 
of  1  ime  or  soda,  had  been  added.  An  analysis  of  this  ma- 
nure has  been  made  fur  the  company  by  some  chemists 
at  Liverpool,  and  their  report  is  quite  faTorable.  They 
especially  mention  the  ftivorable  effects  fo  be  expected 
from  the  soluble  silicates;  now  it  happens  (hat  there  are 
no  tolttbh  tilieatm.  They  probably  obtained  silica  by  fu- 
sing the  insoluble  portion,  but  that  silica  existing  as  sili- 
cats  of  lime  in  the  manure,  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  up  by  plants.  Without  in  the  least  de- 
gree impugning  the  skill  of  these  gentlemoi  as  chemists, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  any  knowledge  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  The  science  often  suffers  in  this 
way  from  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  not  sufficient- 
ly studied  its  laws.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  artificial 
manures  may  be  made  e<t«al  to  the  natural ;  and  when  the 
farmer  learns  to  guard  himself  by  the  light  of  well  di- 
rected science,  the  dealer  will  be  forced  into  honesty. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  silicate  of  lime.  This  is  a 
combination  of  silica  (or  quartz,)  with  lime.  It  is  in 
some  rocks  present  in  large  quantity,  and  slowly  decom- 
'posing,  (iimishes  a  constant,  though  not  abundant  supply 
of  both  silica  and  lime.  Prof.  Johnston  in  his  Lectures, 
p.  608,  speaks  of  the  first  slag  which  is  obtained  at  the 
iron  smelting  furnaces;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  sili- 
cate of  lime.  He  recommends  that  this  be  broken  up  and 
spread  0T«r  the  soil  where  lime  is  scarce.  In  a  peaty  or 
boggy  soil,  where  Tegetable  acids  abound,  it  would  de- 
compose more  speedily. 

As  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  manures,  I  may  give  the 
analysis  of  a  guano  ttom  a  new  locality,  Saldanha  Bay, 
within  the  British  poMessions  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  contains 

Water, > S.Mperct 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  aalts, M.70 

Common  salt  and  aolphale  and  phoq)hate  of 

•odaand  potash, 8.77 

Phosfriiatei  of  lime  and  magnesia...... 61  15 

loioluble  liliceotts  mattery 1.97 

W.81 
This  guano  is  light  in  color  and  dry,  like  the  PerUTian, 
but  differs  greatly  both  from  that  and  the  Ichaboe,  in  its 
composition.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  is  small,  but 
there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  phosphates.  Its  ac- 
tion would  not  be  so  immediately  perceptible  as  that  of 
the  other  kinds,  but  might  be  expected  to  continue  long- 
er. It  is  said  |to  cover  7  or  8  acres  of  ground,  to  the 
depth  of  several  yards.  The  papers  state  that  Vessels  of 
all  nations  are  permitted  to  load  there  after  obtaining  a 
license  at  the  Cape.    Yours,  &c.       John  P.  Noxton. 


IDomesttc  tforrtsponbttue. 


ITEMS  OF  AORICULTURAL  8URGERT. 


1.  Dtspspsia  in  a  xoostjbk.— Some  yean  past  I  ob- 
served my  children  playing  with  a  large  rooster,  that 
with  other  poultry  had  been  removed  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  and  became  a  pampered  animal,  like  many 
other  bipeds  who  take  little  exercise,  feed  high,  and  live 
without  work.  Upon  approaching  the  group  of  children 
who  had  possession  of  the  bird,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
could  not  stand  although  his  crop  was  full.  On  attempt- 
ing to  place  him  on  his  feet,  he  repeatedly  fell  forward 
with  the  weight  of  his  crop,  which  was  distended  and 
hard  from  the  amount  of  its  contents.  Presuming  that 
his  stomach  wanted  relief  from  indigestion,  and  not  know- 
ing  how  an  emetic  would  work,  I  took  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  crop  and  emptied  it  of  its  contents.  It  was 
then  washed  out  with  clean  water,  and  the  incision  sew- 
ed up.  The  fowl  behig  placed  upon  its  feet,  immediate- 
ly flapped  its  wings  and  walked  away.  The  materials 
removed  from  the  crop  measured  a  quart  or  more,  con- 
sisting of  whole  grains  of  Indian  com,  oats  and  water 
melon  seeds,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  putre- 
factive fermentation,  smelled  very  offensive.  This  state 
of  the  crop  earned  me  to  wash  it  out  clean  before  sowing 
it  np. 


2.  A  cow  SAVES. — On  the  2d  of  March  1842, 1  wu 
called  up  early  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  men,  who 
stated  that  we  were  about  to  lose  a  cow.    On  repairisi 
to  the  bsm,  and  the  enclosure  where  the  animslwaseon- 
'fined,  a  three  years  old  heifer,  appeared  to  be  in  the  ag- 
{onies  of  death,  from  her  efforts  to  expel  her  fintcalf, 
Iwhich  presented  breech  foremost.    She  lay  on  lieriidc 
i  with  her  feet  extended  as  if  exhausted  with  the  exertioni 
'of  the  preceding  night.    She  raised  her  head,  and  gare 
I  such  a  look  as  I  never  before  saw  in  a  dumb  besit.   li 
'was  expressive,  penetrating  and  imploring,  and  I  inter- 
preted it  into  the  words, «  do  Aefp me."  What's  to  be  done  ? 
said  my  man.    Why  help  her  to  be  sure.    The  eow  bad 
'evidently  been  struggling  all  night,  and  nothing  bnt  the 
I  tail  of  the  calf  had  yet  appeared.    How  will  yoo  pro- 
ceed, said  the  assistant.    Thus,  was  the  reply.    Bo  joa 
Itake  hold  of  the  tail,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  get  one  or 
both  hands  between  the  thigh  and  body  of  the  calf,  and 
when  the  cow  makes  an  effort,  we  must  draw  genUj 
downwards.    The  animal  was  so  mnch  exhausted  that  her 
pains  were  feeble,  and  at  long  intervals,  but  by  patience 
and  perseverance,  we  succeeded  after  two  hours  attention, 
in  relieving  the  cow,  but  the  calf  was  strangled  by  re- 
maining so  long  in  the  birth.    The  poor  creature  wu 
now  prostrate  and  overcome,  and  there  were  no  after- 
pains  to  expel  the  secnndinet.     After  waiting  a  reaioaa- 
ble  time  to  give  her  rest,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  their 
expulsion,  I  introduced  the  hand  and  extracted  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  found  that  the  animal  coold 
not  stand  or  use  her  legs,  and  lest  they  should  become 
stiff  as  she  lay,  we  trussed  her  np  by  means  of  an  old 
sacking-bottom  under  her  body  as  oxen  are  tnused  op 
when  being  shod.  Her  feet  were  left  touching  the  groood 
but  she  did  not  use  them  until  the  fifth  of  March,  three 
days  after  her  delivery.  The  nnnsual  presentation  in 
this  case,  weakened  the  loins  of  the  cow,  and  altered  her 
walk,  fkt>m  which  she  gradually  recovered.  I  still  pos- 
sess the  creature,  and  she  has  since  had  a  living  calf. 

I  have  been  informed  of  a  similar  case  which  occaned 
on  another  farm,  in  which  the  owner  fixed  an  iron  hook 
between  the  body  and  thigh  of  the  calf,  then  tied  a  rop« 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  three  men  by  main  force  pQlliof 
upon  it,  delivered  the  animal,  but  killed  both  cow  toii 
calf.  This  occurrence,  which  was  known  to  my  ass:$i- 
ant,  caused  him  to  think  at  first  that  my  cow  was  also  to 
be  sacrificed. 

3.  Prolapsus  ani,  ob  coming  down  of  the  ihtes- 
TINS  IN  HOGS. — ^In  the  month  of  January  1844,  my  asis- 
tant  in  the  case  of  the  cow,  informed  me  that  we  should 
lose  two  of  our  best  store  hogs,  out  of  a  litter  of  ei|:hi, 
being  three  quarter  Berkshire  shoats,  between  four  &nd 
five  months  old.  The  intestine  in  both  cases  had  descen- 
ded and  bulged  out  of  the  body  as  large  as  a  mans  fia. 
They  were  immediately  removed  to  a  small  out  biiilding 
where  they  could  be  shut  up  and  kept  warm  by  theip- 
selves.  The  first  operation  was  to  hold  up  their  hind 
feet,  and  wash  with  warm  water  the  protruded  iotestioe, 
and  then  to  grease  it  with  warm  tollow.  A  man  contin- 
uing to  hold  the  animal  by  its  hind  feet  with  the  head 
down,  my  two  thumbs  were  gently  pressed  upon  thegst 
until  It  began  to  yield,  and  in  two  or  three  mioufet  itini 
returned  huto  the  body.  The  creature  struggled  v» 
stiviined  so  hard  that  it  came  down  again  several  times, 
and  waa  as  often  returned  in  the  same  manner,  sometimes 
requiring  an  additional  thnmb  or  finger  of  a  third  person 
to  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  the  straining  of  Um 
hog.  External  pressure  was  then  made  with  a  roll  of  ngi. 
confined  to  the  part  by  a  bandage  around  its  body  and 
between  its  legs.  It  was  then  shut  up  in  the  dark  ind 
supplied  with  clean  dry  straw  to  lie  upon.  This  proce« 
was  applied  to  both. 

On  looking  in  upon  the  patients  two  hours  afler,  th«7 
infbrmed  me,  that  the  pledget  and  bandages  were  uacom- 
fortable,  and  that  they  had  taken  the  liberty  of  iiiM>i^ 
against  the  building,  and  had  got  them  off.  I  ^^^^ 
scold  at  the  unruly  animals  whose  sensibilities  are  sbotf 
as  acute  as  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  So  as  the  mttf- 
tuies  had  come  down  again,  I  called  my  assistants,  sna 
tieing  together  the  hind  feet  of  the  young  poriiers,  we  se- 
cured them  to  the  side  of  the  building  in  an  «1«^^^ 
siUon,  so  that  theyoonld  toach  the  gromid  with  the  ton 
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feet,  and  after  returning  the  guts  once  more,  left  them  in 
that  poaition.  My  two  men  had  now  become  so  aceus- 
tomcKl  to  the  operation,  that  they  acted  without  my  aid. 
We  left  the  ihoata  itanding  heads  down,  an  hour  or  more 
mitil  they  were  perfectly  tame  from  fatigue  in  standing 
in  such  an  unusual  position.  And  when  they  were  re- 
leased, they  nestled  in  the  straw  and  went  to  sleep. 
Nothing  was  given  to  them  the  first  day  but  a  little  drink, 
and  next  day  some  Indian  meal  gruel.  They  recovered, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  made  heavy  pork. 

4.  Cow  LOSING  HER  HCRN. — On  New- Year's  day, 
1845,  one  of  my  cows  in  fighting  another  with  a  fence 
between  them,  caught  the  horn  in  the  rail  and  complete- 
ly separated  it  from  the  pith.  I  was  absent  at  the  time, 
but  my  man  who  acted  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  cases 
of  the  cow  and  the  shoats,  and  who  thought  he  had  lear- 
ned something  from  a  book  farmw,  undertook  to  practice 
oo.hif  Qwn  account.  He  concluded  by  reasoning  on  the 
nature  of  thing^s,  that  as  the  horn  was  made  to  cover  the 
pith,  the  pith  ought  to  be  covered,  especially  in  winter. 
He  accordingly  shut  up  the  cow  by  herself,  and  looking 
around,  found  the  horn  beside  the  fence  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  as  cold  as  a  stone.  It  was  replaced,  and  he 
went  to  my  farm  medicine-che«i^  and  taking  therefrom  a 
roll  of  sticking  plaster,  spread  long  strips  of  muslin  with 
it,  and  wound  the  strips  around  the  base  of  the  horn. 
The  result  was,  that  next  day  the  horn  became  warm  at 
the  base^  and  gradually  extended  upwards  until  the  whole 
assumed  its  natural  temperature.  The  plaster  adhered 
more  than  a  week,  and  upon  examination  at  that  time,  the 
horn  was  found  to  be  united.  It  is  now  three  months 
since  the  accident,  the  horn  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  natural 
position,  and  the  cow  is  well,  and  running  at  large  with 
the  others. 

If  these  &cts  and  observations  will  be  useful  to  any  one 
of  the  agricultural  community,  please  to  accept  them 
from  your  friend,  Richmond. 

Slatmi  lOandf  March  28,  1845. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELER— No.  I. 


Botanieat  Notices — TJke  best  country  for  Sheep. 

Mn.  EniTon— -In  March  1842, 1  left  the  southern  part 
of  Alabama  with  a  horse  and  buggy  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  botanical  tour  among  the  mountains  of  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina.  Already  many  flowers  were  in 
bloom;  the  woods  and  trees  were  green,  and  all  nature 
looked  gay  and  smiling.  Among  the  flowers,  the  yel- 
low Jasmine,  (CMsemium  eeynpervirens,)  Bignonia  cap- 
riotatOf  the  dwarf  horse  chestnut  or  small  buckeye, 
(JEscttlue  pavia,)  Carolina  allspice,  (Calycanthus  fori- 
du3,)  many  species  of  Phlox,  SUene  Pewntylvanite,  and 
munerous  others,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain  south  of  HuntsvlUe,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  Tennessee  river,  were  numerous  small 
trees  in  flower,  and  among  them  the  JZAvs  cotinoidee  of 
Nuttall.  This  beautiful  tree  is  scarcely  distinct  from  the  11 
JUkus  etUnus  of  Europe,  so  frequent  in  cultivation  at  the" 
north.  Its  leaves  are  larger,  and  it  often  attains  a  greater 
size  than  the  cultivated  species,  some  trees  being  from 
30  to  40  feet  high.  It  was  originally  found  by  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  on  the  high  rocky  banks  of  the  Grand  river  In  Ar- 
kansas, and  these  two  localities  are  all  that  are  known  to 
botanists.  It  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  owing  to 
its  elevated  situation  it  would  be  apt  to  succeed  well  in 
our  climate.  In  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville,  i;  first  saw 
fields  of  red  clover;  neither  this  or  timothy  flourish  well 
much  sooth  of  (hat  latitude;  they  being  unable  to  with- 
stand the  long  dry  summers  of  the  low  southern  country. 
Here  I  met  with  an  old  northern  friend,  the  Dandelion, 
(Leontodon  taraxaewm,)  which  gave  ris«  to  sweet  recol- 
lections of  home,  and  the  scenes  of  childhood.  The 
common  locust,  (RobifUa  pseudaeacia,)  is  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  near  Huntsville,  and  is  also  frequently  met 
among  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  On  passing  into  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
bay  was  offered  for  the  first  time  to  my  horse;  he  being 
a  native  of  Sooth  Alabama,  had  never  seen  the  article 
before,  and  showed  his  displeasure  by  throwing  back  his 
ears  and  shaking  his  head,  but  finally  ventured  to  eat  spa- 
ringly of  itf  thoogh  ever  afl<er  he  preferred  com  fodder. 


Tennessee  is  so  remote  from  market,  and  provisions 
are  so  abundant,  that  the  price  of  produce  is  perhaps  low- 
er here  than  in  any  other  State  in  (he Union,  consequent- 
ly traveling  expenses  through  this  State  are  cheap  indeed; 
there  are  few  sections  of  the  United  States  through  which 
the  traveler  who  has  his  own  conveyance,  can  go  with 
so  little  expense.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  middle  and 
eastern  Tennessee. raise  hors  s,  mules  and  hogs,  for  the 
southern  market,  which  are  generally  driven  into  the 
cotton  growing  States  during  the  month  of  December,  and 
sold  to  the  planters.  I  passed  through  middle  Tennessee 
to  Sparta,  near  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  on 
the  stage  road  leading  from  Nashville  to  Knoxville. 
Here  I  ascended  the  mountains  and  drove  along  a  table 
land  until  I  descended  the  mountain  ag^in  at  Kingston,  it 
being  more  than  30  miles  across.  This  table  land  aboimds 
in  streams  of  pure  water,  and  is  clothed  with  grass  and 
weeds,  among  scattering  trees  and  shrubs  resembling  the 
oak  openings  at  the  west  These  mountains,  as  well  as 
those  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  well  calcula- 
ted for  the  summer  pasturage  of  sheep,  and  as  such,  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  wool  growers.  On  the  ele- 
vated table  lands  of  the  mountains  of  these  States,  sheep 
would  have  a  healthy  range,  abounding  in  pasture,  and 
never  failing  springs  of  pure  water.  They  could  be  win* 
tered  in  the  low  country  near  the  mountains,  at  compa- 
ratively little  expense  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  be  summered  on  the  mountains  at  a  cost  not 
much  exceeding  the  wages  psid  a  shepherd,  since  the 
price  of  mountain  land  is  trifling,  and  it  can  often  be  had 
for  the  mere  expense  of  surveying.  There  the  pure 
mountain  air  and  water,  and  change  of  scene,  would  cause 
the  animals  to  be  strong  and  healthy.  Sheep  delight  in 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  where  they  are  not  op- 
pressed by  the  scorching  rays  which  the  sun  pours  upon 
the  plains.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  sheep,  we  will 
find  that  they  have  always  flourished  best  in  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts;  therefore  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  wool  growing  business  will  be  profitable  on  the  wes- 
tern prairies,  because  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the 
scenery,  and  often  the  want  of  pure  water  and  air,  besides 
during  the  summer  season,  the  prairies  are  often  parched 
by  drouth,  when  the  grass  becomes  dry,  aflbrding  little 
nutriment,  and  then  it  stands  ready  to  be,  and  is  some- 
times consumed  by  fire.  At  such  seasons^  every  one 
Imows  that  sheep  would  not  have  a  sufficiency  of  shade, 
food  and  water.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  middle 
and  southern  portions  of  Illinois,  and  I  speak  from  im- 
pressions made  in  a  tour  through  that  region  in  the  dry 
summer  of  1838.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  middle 
and  eastern  portion  of  Tennessee,  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina,  and  northern  part  of  Georgia,  has  great- 
er natural  advantages  for  the  raising  of  sheep  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.  I  spent  the  summer 
season  exploring  the  mountains  of  those  States,  and  may 
give  you  some  ftirther  account  of  them  in  future  letters. 
Yours  truly,  S.  B.  Bucklev. 

Wett  Dresden^  Yaiee  co.,  N.  K.,  March  22,  1845. 


SCOURS  IN  SHEEP. 


This  malady  is  one  of  the  worst  complaints  that  attack 
the  flock;  as  soon  as  discovered,  the  diseased  animals 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  kept  fasting  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  without  any  food.  Then  com- 
mence by  feeding  them  in  small  quantities,  ripe  hay; 
coarse  timothy  is  as  good  as  any;  keep  them  up  on  ripe 
hay  until  you  are  satisfied  the  disease  has  abated.  This 
is  the  most  simple  and  surest  method  I  ever  tried. 

Flresh  feed,  grass  or  hay,  may  cause  this  complaint,  and 
when  thoroughly  commenced  among  the  flock,  it  may 
spread  by  contagion;  therefore  a  shift  of  place  and  feed 
is  obviously  necessary. 

If  the  hay  be  brined  once  or  twice  each  week  through 
the  foddering  season,  say,  dissolve  one  pint  of  salt  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  for  a  flock  of  fifty,  it  will  prevent 
the  scours,  and  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  winter  ma- 
nagement, if  fed  in  mild  weather,  that  can  be  recommen- 
ded for  sheep.  S.  W.  Jewett. 

W^ylnidE^,  FT.,  1845. 
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BT  80L0N   KOBIKSOir. 


At  the  cloM  of  mjr  last  eommnnicatioii,  I  think  w«  had  just  began 
10  (ret  amoDg  the  mineral  hilU  of  MifMMiri.  And  what  cun  we  find 
inuus  rugged,  uncultivated,  and  almost  oncultivatable  district,  to 
interest  the  readers  of  an  agricultural  paper,  when  the  only  staple  is 
that  same  heavy  commodity  with  which  guns  and  brains  are  some- 
times alike  loaded  ?  I  have  to  hope  that  my  present  leaden  article, 
nay  not  be  thought  to  emanate  from  a  brain  overfilled  with  that  sub- 
stauce,  or  that  I  shall  infbse  such  a  quantity  of  the  arMnical  vapor 
thai  arises  from  the  smelting  ftimaces,  into  this  letter,  that  I  shall 
kill  off  my  friends  who  have  traveled  with  me  thus  nr.  But  we 
must  proceed.  These  rocky  hills  and  mountain  sides  have  to  be 
climbed,  before  we  can  reach  that  rich  and  sunny  southern  clime 
where  we  hope  to  find  more  matter  of  a  practical  kmd  to  interest  the 
agricultural  reader.  I  wish  I  had  been  nvored  with  that  branch  of 
education  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  I  would  give 
yoo  here  an  interesting  view  of  an  "  old  Spanish  house"  that  I  pass- 
ed this  day^  January  SMth.  There  are  many  of  these  old  houses  yet 
to  be  seen  m  this  country,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing.  This  one 
was  only  different  from  manv  others,  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
one  of  the  aristocracy  of  olclen  times.  It  was  perhaps  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  one  story  high,  elevated  upon  high  stone  pillars, 
a  wide  portico  the  whole  length,  under  which  were  the  several  en- 
trances to  the  different  apartments ;  that  into  the  center  hall,  being 
fitted  with  very  wide,  massive  paneled  doors,  the  windows  smalT, 
roof  steep  and  ornamented  by  three  high  peaked  projections  or  tur- 
rets, in  the  face  of  which  were  small  windows  or  loop-holes,  that 
look  as  though  designed  to  reconnoitre  for  savage  foes  uiai  might  be 
lurking  in  the  romantic  valley  of  this  location.  The  vallies  of  this 
region  are  all  fertile,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  while  the  lime 
stone  hills  continue  to  disintegrate  and  send  down  the  best  of  ma 
nun.  C<A.  Snowden,  a  ffentleman  whom  I  met  with  to^y  upon 
one  of  these  rich  bottom  larms,  tells  me  that  he  raises  as  fine  hemp 
as  he  ever  raised  in  Kentucky.  I  also  was  infinrmed  by  Dr.  Codey, 
(with  whom  I  dmed,)  another  gentleman  in  the  same  valley,  who 
Kves  upon  an  "  old  grant,"  that  the  long  and  ctmtinued  croppiiur  of 
this  land  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  it  In  buying  an  "  old 
grant.'*  a  man  has  a  nreat  advantage  over  one  who  enters  land  sur- 
veyed by  the  United  States,  because  the  <^  settiers  having  no  rigid 
rules  to  confine  them  to  straight  lines,  have  run  them  in  all  kinds  of 
curious  angles  so  as  to  make  up  the  amoam  of  their  daim  entirely 
•f  the  best  lands  contiguous. 

At  Hillsboro,  the  County  seat  of  Jefferson  county,  I  very  unex- 
pectedly met  with  a  warm  friend  of  agricultural  imMovement,  who 
not  only  reads  himself,  but  induces  others  to  subscnbe  for  such  pa- 
pers ,-  and  yet  this  man  iinot  a  cultivator  hin»e1f,  but  as  is  often  the 
ease,  ii  a  much  more  efficient  friend  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  that  class  than  they  themselves  are.  The 
reason  is  soon  told.  Hs  reads— and  what  is  all  imporiant,  he 
knows  just  enough  to  know  that  he  yet  can  learn  more.  The  most 
difficult  clam  to  contend  with,  being  those  that  already  kiiow  so 
nnch  that  they  cannot  be  taught  any  more.  This  gentleman,  John 
8.  Matthews,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  county,  has  a  very  fine  cabinet  of 
minerals,  nearly  all  of  which  he  has  collected  himself.  It  was  here 
that  I  saw  some  beautiful  specimens  of  shell  marble,  quantities  of 
which  exist  in  the  neighboring  hills,  and  which  might  be  profitably 
worked.  He  also  showed  me  some  specimens  of  cannel  coal  of 
excellent  quality,  from  the  Osage  river,  where  it  has  lately  been 
discovered^  and  will  prove  (^  great  vidue  to  the  prairie  region  of  the 
west,  it  being  much  lighter  for  transportation,  and  answering  in  the 
place  of  charcoal  tor  mechanical  purposes. 

Mr.  Matthews  informs  me  that  the  oak  ridges  of  this  country, 
ivhich  are  at  present  but  little  cultivated,  are  very  fertile,  and  the 
north  sides  uivariably  the  most  so ;  and  that  they  (Koduce  as  great  a 
burthen  of  blue  grass  as  any  land  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  Here 
then  is  another  "  good  country  for  sheep."  Yet  none  are  here,  for 
no  one  has  money  to  buy  sheep  in  a  coontry  where  silver  turns  to 
lead ;  and  often  stays  turned.  For  although  fortunes  are  aoroetimes 
made  by  mining,  yet  taken  as  a  class,  the  miners  are  not  as  well  off 
in  the  world,  as  those  who  fellow  the  slow  and  sure  mad  to  com- 
fortable independence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Jan.  95th,  I 
viaiied  one  of  the  largest  mining  establishments  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  at  present  yielding  probably  the  most  lead  for  the  amount 
of  labor  employed,  of  any  one  in  the  iJnited  States.  It  is  known  as 
the  *'  Mammoth  Dinrings,"  and  ii  situated  in  Jefferson  county,  65 
miles  south-west  of  St  Louis.  The  method  of  hunting  for  mineral 
is  this :  a  man  eoes  upon  any  land  where  the  external  appearances 
indicate  raiiierel;  m  fact  it  is  often  found  in  small  quantities  npon 
the  surfhce,  and  commences  "  pron>ecting,"  that  is,  diggin|[  holes  3 
or  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  or  less  deep  as  the  prospect  induces, 
and  if  he  discovers  l^ad,  then  he  goes  on^*  proving'*  until  he  finds 
whether  it  is  worth  following,  or  till  the  l^ad  give  out.  The  whole 
country  is  Aill  of  these  prospect  holes,  some  of  which  prove  barren, 
and  in  others,  the  miner  discovers  mineral  enough  to  pay  him  for 
his  labor,  but  the  ^*  prospect  is  too  poor"  to  induce  him  to  penetrate 
into  the  solid  rock  below  the  earth  and  loose  sTones  near  the  snrfluse, 
and  he  abandons  that  spot  and  goes  to  another,  m  the  hope  of  even- 
mally  making  a  *^  discovery,"  which  ^l  lead  to  quick  and  certain 
fortune. 

But  in  this,  as  I  will  soon  illustrate,  as  in  ajpicnhnre,  ft  often  hap- 
pens that  a  steady  and  nntiring  perseverance  in  the  "  old  diggings," 
continually  turning  up  the  earth  a  little  deeper,  would  lead  to  mora 
certain  fortune  than  an  abandonment  of  the  old  and  familiar  ground, 
for  a  new  beginning  npon  an  untried  soil,  when  like  the  denoerate 
gambler,  we  place  all  npon  the  cast  of  a  single  die.  At  this  "  Mam- 
moth  Diirging,^*  some  poor  fellow  about  16  years  ago,  was  within  a 
foot  of  his  formne :  but  he  wa^  a  snrfliee  irinmmer,  and  knew  not  the 
value  of  subsoiling;  and  so  he  missed  the  crop  tlut  smce  has  been 


made.    But  to  explain.    Soeae  18  monlhs  aace,  a  boy  in  the  nc^ 
borhood,  who  was  out  ^'  prospectmg"  among  the  ragged  UUs,  begus 
digging  out  one  of  these  old  holes,  and  in  a  Dtlle  time  discovered  tbo 
**  blow  out"  of  the  mine  beneath.    Ttu%  liad  being  followed  vf^nd 
the  earth  and  rocks  removed  a  few  feet  Authcr,  opened  into  a  an 
lined  all  around  the  aides  and  arch  with  immense  mssses  of  ore,  to 
thi  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  so  pure  ihat  it  yield* 
ed  75  to  80  per  cent  of  pure  lead.    And  here  agam  is  a  Icsiod  toea- 
courage  peneveraiice ,-  for  after  this  cave  was  exhansted,  the  «od[ 
was  suspended  for  some  time,  till  at  length  a  small  Mad  was  diseor- 
ered,  that  lead  into  a  second  cave  of  equal  size  and  richiie«,  and 
from  that  to  a  third  one  still  better,  and  when  I  nsied  the  digpoi.  i 
single  blast  of  powder  had  thrown  open  a  poenge  into  a  fooitJi  ctn 
which  by  wme,  Mras  supposed  to  contain  S60,000  ponads,  bet  1  ibok 
that  amount  may  be  diviidod  by  two,  which  still  lieavcs  aa  immeaM 
mass  to  be  exposed  to  one  view.    The  c^iening  of  the  cave  is  is  thi 
side  of  a  hill,  and  the  descent  so  gradual,  that  the  ore  is  brought  » 
the  surface  in  wheel  barrows,  where  it  is  cleared  of  the  adhenns 
rock,  called  by  the  miners  "  tiff,"  a  white  metallic  rabttsacc  vliidi 
I  am  unable  to  name  correctly.    It  is  probably  a  eorrnpiioa  of  id6. 
It  is  then  hauled  to  the  furnace,  where  the  operation  of  sovltiiig  hat 
been  so  simplified  within  a  few  years,  Ihat  I  believe  I  can  *'  tote'* 
fuel  enough  to  melt  a  thousand  pounds  of  lead.     The  fuel  is  dry  ce- 
dar chips  and  charcoal,  which  is  mixed  with  the  broken  mineral  is 
a  furnace  holdmg  a  bushel  or  two^  and  the  fire  kept  ia  bissi  by  a 
Uow-pape,  driven  by  a  (4eam  en^ue.    In  other  locations,  vata 
power  ia  used.    The  extent  this  digging  has  penetrated  mto  tlw  hiE, 
u  about  900  feet,  and  there  is  no  teUing  how  long  they  will  contiBK 
to  discover  other  caves.    At  other  diggings,  caves  have  been  fooad 
in  larger  numben,  bm  leaser  size,  and  much  tother  from  the  sar< 
foce. 

Some  diggings  are  dry,  others  so  wet  as  to  require  a  steam  cogiat 

to  pump  out  the  water.    I#argc  {Quantities  of  mineral  hsve  beat 

found  in  different  placen  in  "  clay  diggins"  near  the  snribce .  Tai 

minend  clay  is  almost  red.  very  unctuous  and  very  prodoetive.  Ite 

ore  in  the  day  is  in  detached  cubalar  maasesw    la  the  eaves,  ia  ^ 

bular  form->in  the  rocks,  in  sheets,  varying  from  the  thickn«»a 

this  paper,  to  two  feet,  and  these  veins  are  sometimes  followirf 

down  uito  the  rocks  by  blasting  an  hundred  feet  deep,  ahraya  with 

the  exciting  hope  of  finding  a  mass.    Many  of  these  mines  bare 

been  worked  for  a  long  time.    Those  at  a  place  called  **  old  mioei,' 

for  forty  years,  by  the  French  residents  who  still  occupy  the  place, 

and  from  the  appearance,  in  the  same  \og  cabins  they  &i  at  fini 

But  thoee  at  "  Riviere  La  Mofte"  in  Madison  county,  sir  the  oW- 

est.  there  being  still  an  unsettled  daim  npon  the  tract,  by  the  beiri 

of  Rino,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  here  in  the  enmloy  of  the  bug  of 

France  in  17^  but  as  is  now  supposed,  k)oking  for  silver  instead  Y 

lead.    There  ia  a  large  amount  m  business  done  at  these  mines  by  a 

poor  kicking  population  who  work  without  the  hope  that  animaiis 

the  claas  in  other  places,  as  here  they  are  all  tenants,  snd  hare  I9 

give  the  proprietors  of  the  tract  of  lauid,  which  ia  I  believe  3  mM 

by  fl,  one-tenth  of  all  their  earnings.    There  is  now  here  ten  fmen- 

ing  tumaces  for  lead,  and  one  or  two  for  copper  are  building.  Co- 

but,  nickel,  and  manganese  ores  are  also  found  here.   The  loaib- 

western  part  of  Missouri  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  but  riicwk  fev 

examples  nf  agricultural  wealth ;  and  the  miniag  popttiatkm  met 

that  class  that  every  thing  that  comes  light  goes  lighter,  and  ftey 

live  to  day,  and  live  poor  too,  with  no  thought  of  the  monow.  \oe 

although  BBoney  may  be  sometimes  easier  made  by  >^w^  ttes 

fhrming,  it  is  an  uncertain  biuiness,  and  does  not  seem  to  1"^°°^^ 

good  a  state  of  society  as  that  old  fashioned  mode  of  making  a  fot^ 

living  at  least,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.    Bat  the  botf*f 

withdraws  an  immense  amount  of  labor  from  cultivatmo,  and  proM* 

ably  employs  a  large  amount  (^capital,  and  ftunikbes  a  market  tor 

all  the  surpins  produce  of  the  few  farms  in  the  mining  rcffioo   i 

must  not  forget  to  mention  one  of  this  class  who  I  found  in  the  vtck 

nity  of  the  Mammoth  Diggings,  Willard  FrisseU.  Esq.  whoae  nca 

and  well  ctdiivated  farm  has  enabled  him  to  live  free  from  th«|*JJ 

tatioa  of  mimng  some  of  the  rich  mineral  hills  which  skirt  the  tot 

bottom  land  that  he  has  in  cultivation.    Having  long  been  a  rexw 

of  the  Cultivator,  I  found  myself  waimlv  welcomed  «*  ""^P"  J^ 

quaintance,  and  rested  with  him  over  a  lovely  sunny  day.  'f*'^ 

Sabbath  in  this  month.    But  I  have  to  charge  this  man,  sndiyw 

not  the  charge  will  fit  many  other  readers,  with  a  ftihue  to  pr(»)  >? 

what  he  has  read.    His  only  water  is  ''  toted"  up  a  long  steep  bill  o 

the  house  from  a  spring  at  the  foot,  when  right  b^  the  >ide  of  rat 

spring  runs  a  stream  or  water,  that  if  uiplied  as  directed bvMr  p^ 

raent,  would  bring  a  constant  supply  from  the  spring  to  w  booM 

and  as  "  time  is  money,"  would  save  enon^  every  year  to  W  "* 

expense.  Reader— I  mean  you,  don't  apply  it  to  your  nBighbor-«« 

you  profited  by  what  you  have  read,  any  better  ?   If  not,  no^y  w 

right  time  to  do  so.    If  you  have  no  spring  to  make  run  op  hiH ;  J^ 

bet  a  bucket  of  cool  water  you  have  a  weD  as  haid  •*  ""*  S 

make  it,  and  no  cistern  to  make  your  wife  kwk  so  good  nstBrN 

"washday."  _^  „  . 

Jan.  17ih.    A  warm  spring-like  rwn  detained  me  nearir  aB  "J 

forenoon.    This  is  the  first "  fl^rinkle"  smce  I  left  home,  ^i";*  IJl 

ved  rather  a  hard  one  m  the  coarse  of  the  day ;  ftir  ta'**'^  w  K 

pearances,  I  undertook  to  drive  a  doaen  miles  over  aroad  t^» 

very  thoughts  of  is  enough  to  make  the  bones  ache,  of  one  «bo  ■ 

accustomed  only  to  the  smooth  prairie  roeds.    But  patience  ana  pa> 

severance  accomplished  the  task  and  before  the  next  w^p^ii  m 

ram  turned  to  snow,  and  for  the  first  thne  this  winter,  «*!ir  Jr 

tnre  in  a  white  mantle  about  two  inches  deep,  ^batsoonn««M  »»* 

monung  sun,  making  as  fine  a  oompoond  oC  snow  aad  mod  snow 

ter  as  ever  was  mixed  together.    At  Old  mines,  I  «^s8  i^ 

yonng  apple  orehard  as  ever  grew,  proving  what  imght  "^t  ^ 

proved  long  before,  that  the  country  is  wrfl  aABiHed  »««««« 

as  wen  asTend.    The  owner  aho  showed  me  the  haDrf»of»W 

as  well  as  Ume,  «pon  this  li^MKmf  Mnl*  B|r  ^  K^ZT't^it 
nest  crops  of  grass  can  be  raised,  and  many  of  the  bill|>d»  o<^" 
set  with  fruit  trees,  that  nt  waA  for  cdtiTation. 
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Pmob  is  the  county  teat  of  Wmhiiigton  coonty,  built  of  course 
like  wSl  other  towm,  upon  amven  hilla:  for  here  there  is  not  leTel 
groaml  enoogh  to  build  scarcely  one  oonse,  much  more  a  town  np- 
e».  At  this  place  I  was  shown  a  well  dug  through  a  bed  of  lead 
ere,  and  was  asnu-ed  that  this  mineral  never  iuiures  t)ie  water,  all 
«f  which  mut  come  more  or  less  in  contact  with  it  Near  Potosi,  I 
TMited  the  farm  of  John  Evans,  a  good  Engliiai  furmer,  who  has 
prmred  that  fruit  trees,  grass  and  sheep,  will  fluurish  in  this  part  of 
MiasDori,  if  they  can  have  a  chance.  At  a  Frenchman's  where  I 
•laid  over  night,  I  learned  a  new  vrsy  to  build  a  bom  in  a  country 
where  saw  mills  are  few  and  venr  flur  between^  as  is  the  case  here. 
I  wfll  describe  it  for  the  benefit  or  new  settlers  in  general,  and  some 
folks  in  particular. 

A  row  of  cedar  Dosts,  being  first  grooved  on  each  side,  are  set  in 
the  ground  about  five  feet  apart,  and  in  these  grooves  an  fitted  pun- 
eheoos  of  any  convenient  width,  the  edges  resting  upon  each  other, 
which  forms  the  sides  of  the  bam.  Upon  the  top  of  these  posts,  the 
plates  and  roof  are  put.  The  partitions  are  all  made  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  there  is  no  sawed  stuff  and  no  naUs  except  in  roof  and 
doors,  and  it  nnkes  a  very  good  cheap  building.  The  grooves  are 
vat  in  the  posts  by  a  tool  made  on  purpose,  8hi4>ed  like  an  adze.  The 
plan  is  worthy  the  attenliou  of  new  settlers  in  many  situations  that  I 
know  oC  It  will  answer  very  well  for  making  *'  cheap  sheds'*  for 
some  of  the  prairie  flocks  and  herds.  And  now,  my  near  friends, 
while  I  take  another  rest,  let  me  beg  you  to  have  pauence.  we  tra- 
vel slow,  but  we  have  much  to  see,  and  life  I  hope  will  be  long 
ewHuh  to  see  it  alL  So  once  more,  I  am  affectionately  your  ola 
<neiid|  SoLoif  Robuwor. 
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EDiTom  or  THC  CuLTiVATom— It  aflbrds  me  great 
pleasure  to  infona  yoo  that  I  have  aooceeded  in  reelaim- 
ing  my  swamp  laiida  by  drainiogy  which  has  rendered 
them  Dot  only  safe  for  fine  crops,  but  their  value  I  now 
rate  veiy  high.  I  am  now  engaged  in  repairing  and 
deepeniai^  the  ditches  I  cut  last  winter,  and  locating  a 
fiew  smaller  ones  required.  The  work  has  been  ezecn- 
ttd  by  my  own  laborers  under  my  directions,  and  the 
ditches  will  compare  with  any  dug  by  Irishmen.  The 
time  employed,  I  conceive  the  most  advantageously  spent 
of  aay  work  bestowed  on  my  plantation.  True,  the  last 
summer  was  very  dry,  but  notwithstanding  we  had  a  ver)* 
heavy  nun  in  April,  and  one  in  AugufC  which  would 
have  left  a  sufficiency  of  surface  water  to  have  injured  the 
growing  crop,  had  not  the  wate^  been  conducted  off  by 
my  ditchei.  Our  winter  rayis  prove  their  efflcacy,  as  the 
fields  are  rid  of  waters  which  heretofore  stood  on  the 
lands.  I  have  accurate  and  well  finished  plates  of  all  my 
swamp  fields,  with  their  ditches  and  ponds  thereon, 
which  I  would  forward  on  to  you,  was  it  not  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mail,  which  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
utility  and  correctness  of  the  work.  My  stiff  swamp 
laails,  that  I  was  apprehensive  would  not  be  mateiially 
benefited  by  draining,  owing  to  their  tenacity  of  absorb- 
ing  water,  have  by  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  My 
ditches,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  water  furrows,  have  ren- 
dered such  lands,  as  I  heretofore  despaired  of,  in  my  opi- 
nion, sifter  a  few  good  plowings,  the  most  productive,  and 
Che  best  quality  of  cotton  is  being  made  on  them,  if  our 
treatise  on  draining  in  your  Augivrt  number  for  1844,  I 
examined  with  great  delight,  in  comparing  its  instruct- 
ions with  the  work  executed ;  and  the  plan  fig.  68,  page 
24],  mme  number^  is  an  instructive  lesson  of  what  I  am 
to  ludertake,  in  rechtiming  a  piece  of  low  land  surroim- 
ded  by  high,  for  the  season  of  1846.  I  made  one  attempt 
IB  cutting  off  a  spring  on  a  hill  side,  which  partially  an- 
swered the  desired  ptirpose.  My  mistake  was  in  placing 
Che  ditch  a  little  too  high.  Experience  in  this  case, 
shows  that  where  the  wet  land  commences,  occasioned 
by  meh  springs,  the  ditch  should  be  located  a  few  feet 
below  where  the  spring  emerges,  so  as  to  absorb  the  first 
springsi,  and  by  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  it  cuts  off  the  low- 
er springs.  Had  I  proceeded  in  the  work  accordingly, 
entire  aatisfitction  would  have  been  the  result  In  exa- 
ofetning  (he  ditches  of  most  planters,  and  such  heretofore 
has  been  my  own  mistake,  the  ditches  are  all  too  small, 
for  after  a  few  heavy  rains,  fiiey  become  so  filled  up,  as 
10  render  very  little  benefit;  but  where  a  ditch  is  sufll- 
^ently  large,  it  not  only  keeps  itself  clear,  but  drains 
more  rapidly  and  effectually,  and  requires  less  attention 
in  keeping  them  in  order. 

So  mneh  towards  ditching— now  for  cotton.  It  is  an 
arfide  at  present  nearly  worthless;  but  as  regards  its  cul- 
ture, we  may  say  something.  Two  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  experimented  on  Dr.  Cloud's  method — good 


I  am  sorry  to  my  I  was  greatly  dimppointed  in  the  re- 
sult. These  gentlemen  who  tried  that  s}*stem,  are  good 
planters,  energetic,  and  indefatigable;  and  they  left  no 
stone  unturned,  in  giving  it  a  (air  trial.  They  intend  the 
coming  crop^  to  try  it  again.  One  perhaps  reached  2000 
lbs.  to  the  acre;  the  other  hardly  reached  that  amount.  I 
planted  against  the  former,  on  the  old  drill  system,  and  I 
beat  him.  His  trial  was  on  ten  acres,  according  to  Dr. 
Cloud's  method;  I  placed  eighty  acres  against  it,  on  the 
old  system,  sere  for  acre,  or  an  average  against  the  ten. 
By  this  statement^  nothing  is  intended  against  Dr. 
Cloud's  system,  for  I  am  of  the  impression,  it  must  in- 
crease the  product  of  land,  and  1  candidly  believe  the 
season  of  last  summer  in  this  section  was  unfavorable  to 
manured  cottons,  owing  to  the  drouth  it  experienced.  I 
manin^ed  some  fifteen  ac/es  of  my  own  in  the  drill  cul* 
tare,  which  was  by  far  the  most  inferior  cotton  I  had,  and 
no  doubt  the  drouth  in  a  measure  caused  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  above  crops.  One  great  difficulty  they  had 
to  contend  against,  was  in  procuring  a  stand,  which  in 
the  end  could  not  be  obtained  with  no  lem  than  four  se- 
parate plantings,  which  was  against  their  crop. 

Owing  to  the  very  low  price  of  cotton,  there  is  soma 
talk  among  the  planters  of  trying  tobacco,  as  our  neigh- 
bors, (he  Floridians,  have  made  (he  last  season  a  small 
test  of  its  product,  and  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, that  the  present  year  they  are  going  into  it  on  a 
large  scale.  Something  must  be  done,  for  at  present  rates, 
the  cotton  planter  is  not  remunerated  for  his  labor  and 
plantation  expenses.  The  evil  I  presume  will  work  tti 
own  cure.  Jko.  H.  Dikt. 

EufinOa,  Ma.,  FiA.  1,  1845. 


FEEDING  CALVES. 


Mr.  Editoe— I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  the 
Cultivator  upon  rearing  calves.  I  will  just  give  yon  my 
plan,  with  results. 

Feed  and  growth  ^  a  Cal/.-^-Ctdyed  Jan.  19th,  1843— 
weaned  at  six  weeks  old,  and  weighed  220  potmds.  One 
quart  of  Indian  meal,  and  one  quart  of  middlings  were 
boiled  together  and  mixed  with  eight, quarts  skimmed 
milk,  with  which  he  was  fed  morning  and  evening,  with 
as  much  hay  and  carrots  as  he  would  eat  for  three  weeks 
and  five  days,  when  he  weighed  276  poupds — gain  2 1-13 
pounds  per  day.  He  was'  then  fed  with  2|  quarts  Indian 
meal  boiled,  without  the  middlings,  for  18  days;  weigh- 
ed 326  pounds;  gain  per  day,  2  7-9  pounds.  Meal  in- 
creased to  3  quarts;  fed  22  days;  weight  377  potmds; 
gain  61,  or  2  7-22  pounds  per  day.  I  do  not  writ^  this 
boastingly,  for  it  may  be  beaten ;  but  if  any  of  my  broth- 
er formers  have  a  mind  to  try  the  process,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assure  them  in  advance,  they  will  not  find  it  as 
great  a  hombng  as  manuring  poUtoes  with  4  banels  of 
poudrette  to  the  acre,  or  using  a  penknife  blade  instead 
of  a  shove]  to  put  the  manure  in  their  corn  hills.    . 

Oytiar  Boff,  L.  /.,  March,  1846.        D.  K.  Totmos. 


TO  PREPARE  SHEEP  FOR  SHIPPING. 


Sheep  should  be  fed  on  hay  a  day  or  two  before  they 
are  shipped,  to  change  the  nature  of  the  dung,  and  thus 
prevent  their  becoming  filthy  when  confined  in  small 
quarters.  They  should  also  be  fed  with  grain  one  week 
at  least  before  they  are  shipped,  and  also  on  the  route, 
oats  or  other  grain,  regular  twice  each  day. 

The  best  kind  of  hay  should  be  selected,  and  after  it 
has  been  moistened  a  little,  twist  it  into  a  rope  as  hard  as 
it  conveniently  can  be  made,  and  wind  it  up  into  tight 
balls  or  bundles  snd  pack  it  away  at  a  litUe  distance  from 
the  pen  of  animals. 

By  this  method,  the  hay  not  only  occupies  the  least 
possible  space  on  the  boat  or  cars,  and  is  easily  handled, 
but  it  is  kept  as  fresh  as  possible,  a  very  important  thing 
in  feeding.  A  small  rack  or  box  should  be  prepared  fot 
feeding,  and  cut  off  the  hay  rope  for  them  as  occasion 
requires.  8.  W.  Jswett. 


The  quantity  of  poultry  exported  from  Dublin  to  Eng- 
land during  the  Christmas  week,  smoimted  to  five  hun- 
lamls,  well  prepared,  and  well  managed  throo|^oiit|  andXdred  tons,  and  Wo  worth  SOI  per  ton. 
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ECONOMICAL  DWELLINOB  FOR  PLAKTATION  LABORERS— (flf.  SO.) 


'I'D  THi  Hon.  J.  S.  Skinkeb  :* 

My  DEAK  8iB~I  have  availed  mrtalf  of  the  earlieil 
npportunity,  which  a  prcnure  or  biuloeN  would  allow, 
16  prepare  a  brief  deKriplion  of  Ihe  buildingi  ereotnl  in 
IB43,  by  my  father- io -law,  the  late  Viaoii.  Hait,  £^. 
at  qnarten  for  the  fleld  hudi  oad  their  laniiliei,  em- 
ployed on  hii  farm)  at  Wait  River,  Harrland,  which  I 
promiied  lo  furaiili  yon  with   whea  I  Iat(  had  the  pli 
mre  o(  leeinc  you  in  Wuhing^ton;  and  I  dow  have  I 
honor  lo  Iniumil  lo  you,  at  the  nme  lime,  ilrawingi 
one  or  theie  baildingi,  riha  two  beius  •MentiaJly  alilii 
cifaiblting  It  in  ]iUii,iiUB  and  fnuil  elevation,  and  in  pi 
■peciifc.    For  Dieie  very  attiMical  drawinp,  I  am  i . 
debled  lo  Mr.  J.  O.  BrutT,  ofltae  Topi^nphical  Bureau, 
Wulilasloc.    ney  are  la  Mime  reipecti  inaccurate,  ai 
will  be  wen  from  the  text. 

The  penpecllTe  view  preaenl*  a  very  e»Bct  picture  of 
one  oflheie  houiea,  and  the  plana  I  tniit  will  be  readily 
undenlood.  Oce  of  (he  buildinga  it  lurraunded  by 
poupi  oflaree  and  venerable  locuM  treea,  with  a  pump 
of  pare  water  near  the  front  door.  The  other  tlaaili  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  betulifiil  grove,  and  Dumeroui  young 
treet  have  been  receoUy  planted  around  it,  at  well  for  or- 
nament aa  for  protection  from  •ummer'i  heal  and  winter>* 
cold;  while  a  copiout  and  never  failing-  tprinf  of  cool 
and  ilalicioui  water  guihei  oul  o(  a  ravine  hard  by.  Bolh 
at  the  down  Call  water  draliti  from 


Orooml  Plan— [Pi(.  61.] 
CxTLiia^TKia^^KErereiice  10  Onnuid  Plan  and  Second  Floo 
A.  hitcKen — B.  livini?  man — C-  coohinr  itore — tX  PranUin  stcvf 
E.  B'  B  -  dnrniliono»— E'  uxl  E"  fkmjy  room    F.  dram— a.  i 


Beetnd  Ftoor-^CPi^-  91] 
The  hoota  (to  which  the  drawing  refif}  it  Ultt 
inare,  on  ttte  ground  plan,  from  oultida  to  outiidej  ul 
from  the  liollom  of  Ihe  tilli  to  the  top  of  the  plalei,  ii  lO 
feet  high.  Tt)e  ailli  real  on«aiie  wallt,  (laid  In ccnaU 
Mmk  2  f^el  below  the  tuHice  of  the  (Rnnd,  and  riiiif 
ne  toot  above  i|.  The  rooma  on  the  groand  Boer  bin 
pitch  of  10  feel  including  Ike  Joitit— the  spptt  r«»i 
re  tbarerore  6  feet  high  lolheeavei  oi  lop  of  Ihe  plita, 
nd  riae  to  the  height  of  10  feet  aJODg  the  rDof-  At 
large  room  E-  and  the  open  qiace  ad)olniiig  it,  biie  • 
'"rm  pitch  of  10  feel.  AU  the  rooma  on  the  imobI 
■re  lathed  and  plaitered  orer  head,  lliote  m  Of 
ground  floor  have  iki  cellioga,  below  joiata. 

The  liJla  and  pottt  are  ot  white  oak— flie  tbnner,  1! 
inehei  iquare,  the  laller,  8  by  7  inchet.  The  plilei  •" 
of  white  pine,  8  by  7,  and  Ihe  rafter*  of  the  nme  imli- 
Tha  frame  hat  no  bracet,  the  eiterioi  eufoat 
ring  them  nnneceiaary,  and  at  the  tame  liai*  ia- 
parting  to  it  jreal  alreDglh  and  rigidity,  nii  contiDf 
pr  aiding  coniiiti  otZ  inch  while  pine  plank,  (comai^ 
called  ark-tlutr,  and  coUing  at  Port  Deport,  aboul  )> 
per  M.)  jointed  and  ipikedvertically  to  the  btme.  Ttt 
Joiib  an  covered  on  the  exterior  with  narrow  dW  « 
bauona  of  the  tame  materiala.  Tlie  roof  ia  nlber  til, 
covered  with  white  pine  thinglet,  and  prqjadi  btmt^ 
walla  about  30  inchea  all  round.  II  it  alto  provided,  at 
lit  be  teen  from  the  drawinga,  with  a  nmplt  kind  of 
barge-board,  cul  in  a  rough  way  from  pineplantt. 
The  gronnd  Boor  ii  formed  of  cfttMrf.  ThB^W*"*; 
I  the  tills  and  foun.lalion  walll  U  flUed  with  City,  *Br< 
miiMd,  to  within  aboul!  iDcbei of  UmUV of  >'>**'''*' 
On  Ihii  tub-atralum,  the  ceneol  it  depoaiud.  It  «■- 
of  a  nixmre  ol  lO  parli^  insular  Ukk  fr*fBai>^ 
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nfher  Um  (in  the  average)  in  cubic  contentB,  thaa  black 
walnats,  5  puts  of  dean  sharp  sand,  and  3  parts  of  the 
best  hydraulic  lime.  If  the  cement  is  not  of  the  best 
qoality,  the  fragments  should  be  reduced  to  8  parts;  oys- 
ter shells,  when  conrenienty  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
itituted  for  brick-bats. 

The  cement  and  sand  are  first  thoroughly  mixed,  care 
being  taken  that  no  more  water  is  used  than  if  just  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  slight  cohesion;  the  great  mistake  is 
often  made  of  employing  too  much  water.  After  the 
mixture  luui  been  well  worked,  the  fragments  are  added, 
with  a  little  more  water  if  thought  necessary,  and  tho- 
raugfdy  incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients.  When 
fit  for  nse,  the  mass  mugt  present  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
appearance.  This  condition  of  things  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  then  to  be  immediately  removed  before  it  has 
time  to  9d,  to  the  place  which  it  is  to  occupy,  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  layer  sufficiently  thick  for  the  purpose  de- 
signed, and  hsird  rammed  with  quick  short  strokes,  until 
it  is  quite  solid,  and  gives  no  more  under  the  rammer. 
This  operation  will  bring  a  good  deal  of  water  to  the 
surface,  from  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  materials 
bat  slightly  moistened.  After  the  whole  floor  has  been 
formed  in  this  manner,  and  before  it  has  time  to  dry,  it  is 
dit»c4d  with  water,  covered  with  dean  straw,  to  retard 
evaporation,  and  at  least  twice  a  day  for  12  or  14  suc- 
cessive days,  deluged  with  water.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  straw  is  removed,  and  the  floor  is  permitted 
to  dry,  when,  if  the  cement  has  been  of  good  quality,  and 
all  the  operations  have  been  properly  performed,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  as  hard  and  as  firm  as  a  solid  rock,  which  no 
moisture  can  eflbct,  no  vermin  penetrate,  and  that  will 
wear  as  well  as  the  best  mica-slate  pavement.  To  give 
it  a  smooth  surface,  it  will  be  expedient  to  plaster  it  with 
a  thin  coating  of  eoal'gai4ar  sprinkled  with  sand.  When 
this  is  quite  hard  and  dry,  the  bouse  may  be  occupied. 

I  have  recently  employed  cement  manufactured  in  the 
manner  just  described,  for  the  floor  of  a  meat  house  much 
infested  with  rats,  with  complete  success. 

A  barrel  of  cement  costs  in  Baltimore,  $2,25,  and  is 
sofDeient  with  the  other  materials,  to  make  about  168 
square  feet  of  floor,  2  inches  thick.*  It  would,  however, 
I  Ihink^  be  better  to  form  the  floor  3  inches  thick,  which 
would  make  the  barrel  equivalent  to  about  112  square 
feet. 

There  is  but  one  entrance  to  the  house,  which  leads 
into  a  room  16  feet  square  in  which  is  placed  a  large 
cooking  stove.  This  apartment  serves  as  a  kitchen,  and 
communicates  with  a  back  room  of  the  same  dimensions, 
in  which  is  fitted  a  Franlclin  stove  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
CordlDg  an  open  and  cheerful  Are.  This  may  be  called 
the  living  room,  to  which  the  people  generally  retire  on 
eoming  in  from  labor,  and  to  dry  themselves  in  wet 
weather;  but  when  not  at  work,  they  usually  occupy 
both  rooms  indiflTerently.  They  have  each  two  windows 
of  6  by  10  glass. 

Ob  the  ground  floor  are  eight  dormitories,  opening  in- 
to the  large  rooms,  each  8  feet  square.  They  are  light- 
ed bj  windows  of  4  panes  of  glan,  m>  arranged  that  they 
may  be  opened  by  moving  the  Mshes  asiile. 

An  easy  flight  of  stain  leads  from  the  back  room  to  the 
secood  floor*— under  the  stain  is  a  bsck  closet  for  the 
eonvenieoce  of  the  cook.  The  landing  place  on  the  se- 
cond floor  is  in  an  open  space  18  by  12  feet.  Into  this 
space,  the  rooms  of  this  story  open.  Thay  are  appro- 
priated to  married  people  and  children.  The  four  small- 
er rooms  are  8  by  10  feet — the  two  marked  £'  are  16  by 
10  respectively,  and  the  one  marked  E^  is  15  by  12.  The 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  kept  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  by  a  large  sheet  iron 
drum,  heated  from  the  cooking  stove.  Fn>m  the  drum, 
a  pipe  is  carried  to  the  chimney  through  the  room  I«". 
In  each  partition,  separating  the  dormitories,  on  both 
floors,  a  lattice  is  fitted,  ranging  with  the  gable  windows, 
and  over  each  door  is  left  a  space  6  inches  square  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  nearly  uniform  and  agreeable 
degree  of  warmth  throughout  the  building,  in  wet  and 
cold  weather,  and  a  free  circulation  of  pure  and  dry  air 

t  Cook,  lime,  Ac,  are  nnuJIy  told  by  imiRrial  hetg)ed  measure, 
which  raaket  the  buebel  eqnal  to  2,815  1-2  cubic  Inches  nearly,  and 
1  ifamk  the  band  comaiDS  about  3  bushels,  or  4  8-0  cubic  feet  nearly. 


whenever  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  permit  the 
windows  to  be  open.  The  vacant  space  in  the  2d  story 
is  occupied  by  ''.he  children  as  a  play  room  and  for  diy- 
ing  clothes  in  wet  weather,  and  in  summer,  some  of  the 
boys  prefer  to  sleep  in  it  As  soon  as  the  hot  season  sets 
in,  the  cooking  stove  is  removed  to  a  detached  building, 
and  is  not  brought  back  to  its  place  till  the  return  of  cold 
weather.  In  the  mean  while,  when  necessary,  a  fire  is 
burnt  in  the  Franklin  stove. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that 
in  planning  this  house,  the  leading  objects  have  been 
comfort,  economy,  and  the  saving  of  fuel,  in  the  accom- 
modation of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  rather 
than  the  study  of  architecttural  efi'ect;  and  yet,  as  the  per- 
spective drawing  shows,  the  tout  enterrible  is  quite  sgree- 
able  to  the  eye.  This  is  owing  to  the  good  proportions 
of  the  building,  the  flat  and  projecting  roof,  and  a  slight 
degpree  of  simple  ornament.  It  still  wants  what  may  be 
cheaply  supplied,  a  rustic  porch  at  the  entrance.  This 
might  be  formed  by  entwining  the  boughs  of  cedar  trees, 
inserted  in  the  ground  for  the  pillan,  and  covering  them 
with  creeping  vines.  These  quartan  aflTord  more  room 
for  their  occupants,  in  proportion  to  numben,  than  the 
best  permaneut  barracks  usually  extend  to  the  soldien 
of  an  army;  while  on  the  score  of  privacy,  warmth,  ven- 
tilation and  general  comforts,  they  are  also  superior. 

Two  objections  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  urged 
to  these  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  labor- 
en:  1st,  the  risk  of  fire — ^2d,  the  greater  danger  from 
contagiotis  end  infections  diseases.  To  the  Ant,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  there  are  but  two  fires  in  a  house,  and 
both  of  them  on  an  incombustible  floor.  And  to  the  se- 
cond, that  from  the  dryness  and  cleanly  nature  of  the 
floors,  and  the  carefhl  ventilation  which  may  be  always 
attained  with  little  trouble,  there  will  be  less  liability  to 
contract  sickness,  especially  typhus  fever,  than  if  they 
occupied  (as  they  too  often  do)  small  and  badly  construct- 
ed houses;  and  that  if  a  contsgious  disease  should  break 
#ut  on  a  plantation,  it  woidd  be  as  likely  to  spread  among 
the  people,  ftt>m  the  fiust  of  their  working  so  much  to- 
gether, in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  about  $700  each,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  similar  structures  might  be  erected  in 
any  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  far  that. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob^  servH, 

Oeo.  W.  Huohss. 


GROWING  LETTUCE  EARLY. 


Mr.  TircKxn — Those  who  are  fond  of  lettuce,  usually 
desire  to  have  it  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
before  other  products  of  tlie  garden  are  ready  for  the  ta- 
ble. An  obvious  means  of  procuring  the  article  early,  is 
the  hot  bed;  but  that  is  not  convenient  for  every  one; 
though  materials  for  constructing  the  hot  bed  should  be 
at  command,  the  attention  and  watching  which  it  requires 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  readily  spared.  This  considera- 
tion led  me,  some  yean  ago,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial inquiry,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  have  early 
lettuce  without  the  hot  bed. 

Lettuce,  it  was  noticed,  will  besr  uninjured,  a  bard 
frost;  under  some  circumstances,  that  which  comes  up  in 
the  fall,  will  live  over  winter;  in  which  case  it  will  grow 
to  a  proper  size  for  eating  much  sooner  than  the  spring 
sown  plants.  It  seemed  natural  therefore  to  conclude 
that  we  had  only  to  protect  it  fromrvery  severe  and  long 
continued  frost,  in  order  to  preserve  it  alive  till  spring. 
With  this  view,  I  tried  covering  it  with  straw,  corn- 
stalks, stable  litter,  leaves,  boards,  mats,  but  Invariably 
without  success;  it  would  all  perish.  This  result  was 
unexpected.  What  killed  the  lettuce  thus  protected  7  It 
could  not  be  frost,  for  care  was  taken  in  each  case  to  co- 
ver the  lettuce  so  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  greater 
cold  than  it  endures  without  the  least  injury.  Perhaps  it 
was  smothered :  that  is,  deprived  of  a  stifficient  supply  of 
air.  But  I  had  taken  care,  in  one  instance,  to  cover  it 
with  a  box  large  enough  to  enclose  an  ample  store  of 
air.  Yet  here  the  lettuce  died.  While  reflecting  upon 
this  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  death  of  the  let- 
tuce might  be  owing  to  its  secltision  from  the  light; 
which  we  know  to  be  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
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ftll  plants.  Upon  this,  I  made  a  frame  with  niches  to  fit; 
•owed  lettuce  in  it  in  September;  put  on  the  glass,  the 
latter  part  of  November,  and  let  It  remain  till  March, 
when  I  had  the  salisfiMStion  to  find  all  the  lettuce  alive 
and  flourishing.  Whether  mj  theory  was  correct  or  not, 
I  thus  ascertained  the  fisct,  that  lettuce  may  be  preserved 
over  winter  merely  by  a  simple  covering  of  glass.  In  the 
spring,  the  lettuce  grew  luxuriantly,  and  was  fit  for  (he 
table  as  early  as  it  would  be  if  grown  in  a  hot  bed.  The 
plan  of  growing  lettuce,  suggested  by  the  foregoing  fact, 
I  have  followed  for  several  years  with  invariable  suc- 
cess. If  you  please,  your  readers  may  have  the  benefit 
of  my  experience,  which  I  will  give  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  the  construction  of  the  frame,  in  which  the  lettuce 
IS  to  be  grown,  I  do  not  know  that  any  particular  size  is 
material.    In  the  climate  of  New  Haven,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  frame  should  be  at  least  6  inches  thick;  mine  is 
made  of  cedar  scantling,  laid  up  like  a  log  house,  with  a 
slope  towards  the  south  of  one  foot  in  five.    A  board  is 
nailed  over  and  on  the  outside  of  the  scantling.     The 
sashes  should  be  made  like  those  of  a  hot  bed,  with  glass 
lapping,  so  that  the  water  may  run  off.    Common  win- 
dow sashes  will  be  broke,  by  water  standing  on  the  panes 
and  freezing.      The  glass  should  be  thick,  to  prevent 
breaking  by  the  weight  of  snow.    For  the  same  reason, 
the  frame  should  be  set  where  the  snow  will  not  drift  in- 
to it.    When  the  sashes  are  on,  they  should  lie  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  which  should  have  the  same  slope 
as  the  sashes.    There  must  be  a  contrivance  to  fasten  the 
■ashes,  so  that- they  shall  not  be  blown  off  by  high  winds, 
and  also  to  prevent  their  sliding  when  the  upper  end  is  rai- 
sed.   The  manure  used  in  the  frame  should  be  well  rot- 
ted and  well  mixed  with  the  soil.    The  same  soil  will 
not  answer  well,  for  more  than  four  years.    As  often  as 
that,  either  the  fk«me  should  be  moved,  or  the  soil  taken 
out  and  replaced  by   fresh  earth.    The  kind  of  lettuce 
which  I  think  best  for  cultivation  in  this  manner,  is  one 
of  the  cabbage  varieties— the  irAt/s  Asatf.    It  forms  a  so- 
lid head  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.    The  time  of  sowii^ 
is  the  middle  of  September.    It  is  sowed  broadcast  and 
raked  in.    The  frame  is  left  open  till  the  setting  in  of 
winter — till  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  hard.  The  sash- 
es are  then  laid  on  the  frame,  and  remain  undisturbed  till 
the  opening  of  spring.    No  watering  is  required  during 
winter;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  admit  the  external  air. 
The  glass  must  not  be  covered.    Snow  may  fall  upon  it, 
but  it  will  not  (in  New  Haven,}  continue  long  enough  to 
do  injury.    When  spring  opens,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
clear  warm  days,  to  raise  the  upper  end  of  the  sasbea  6 
or  8  inches.    When  there  comes  a  warm  rain,  the  sashes 
should  be  taken  off.    If  a  suitable  rain  does  not  occur 
often  enough,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  water  in  some 
other  way.    As  the  ground  during  winter,  will  have  dri- 
ed to  a  considerable  depth,  there  must  be,  early  in  spring, 
at  least  one  thorough  watering,  by  rain  or  otherwise, 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  moist  earth  below.    As  soon 
as  the  open  ground  is  thawed,  lettuce  may  be  transplant- 
ed from  the  frame  to  any  warm  place.    That  in  the 
f^ame  must  be  thinned,  if  heads  are  wished,  to  9  inches 
apart    If  the  frame  is  small,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  the 
plants  about  4  inches  apart,  and  depend  upon  heads  in  the 
open  ground.    There  the  plants  should  be  set  12  inches 
apart.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  pick  off  for  use  the 
lower  leaves.    This  will  infallibly  prevent  the  heading 
of  the  lettuce.    In  gathering  the  lettuce  from  the  frame, 
It  is  better  to  cut  it  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  than 
to  pull  it  up.    The  stumps  will  throw  up  sprouts,  which 
produce  the  best  of  seed.    Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  procure  seed,  otherwise.    If  the  head  is  left  on,  the 
seed  stalk  is  so  wrapped  up  by  the  leaves,  that  it  com 
monly  decays  before  it  breaks  through.    Some  of  these 
directions  may  appear  minute;  but  whoever  attempts  to 
cultivate  lettuce  in  the  manner  here  described,  will  find 
them  important  to  his  success. 

The  eating  of  the  lettuce  may  be  performed  without 
any  special  instruction.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  a  little  sugar  with  vinegar,  forms  a  palatable  dress- 
ing, for  those  who  do  not  crave  egg  and  mustard. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  principle  of  tupplifing  light 
in  iHfifer,  may  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  case  of 
other  herbaceous  plants,  ud  to  half  tender  flowers,  and 


even  to  cabbages.  In  respect  to  the  last  nsntionedscti- 
de,  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  old  window  imIi- 
cs,  to  try  the  experiment  by  making  Iheir  ceMofi  Mi 
with  wMowt  that  will  admit  the  sun  to  the  cablncei 
within.  Roses  and  fig  trees  are  weU  preserved  vUtt 
glass,  in  the  same  manner  aslettoce,  only  the  ssshcs  Bat 
be  higher  from  the  ground.  NoTSS  Daeuiio. 

Ntw  HavsA,  Conn.,  F^.  15,  1845. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  TH£  ORCHARD. 


'  Mm.  Editor — Your  correspondent's  article  on  the  m- 
nagement  of  the  Peach  orchard,  (see  Cultivator  for  Jm. 
p.  38,)  has  a  strong  advocate  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
John  Btason,  tenant  of  John  Oil],  Em}.  of  HsddonfleU, 
New  Jersey,  who  cultivates  a  noble  farm  of  SOO  tern, 
upon  which  is  an  extensive  orchard  of  apple  trees  of  the 
finest  kinds.  •  In  a  late  conversation  with  Mr.  Mssod,  wb» 
is  a  native  of  one  of  the  eastern  States,  and  a  very  intd- 
ligcnt  man,  bred  originally  to  a  mercantile  profeBioB,)» 
remarked, 

«  When  I  came  here,  I  found  that  the  orchard  had  il- 
ways  been  kept  umler  careful  tillage,  such  Bsnaf^inesl 
being  considered  essential  to  its  well  being,  aceonliD;  to 
the  generally  received  opinion ;  but  I  observed,  that  al- 
though the  blossoming  of  the  trees  was  abnndaiit.  Am 
trees  themselves  soon  become  covered  with  the  neitt  of 
caten>iUar8  so  thick  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  hm 
frost;  while  the  fruit  soon  af^er  be^an  to  drop  off  in  im- 
mense quantities;  what  remained,  being  cankered,  isd 
almost  worthless.  I  therefore  determined  to  ehang^e (bi 
plan,  and  immediately  laid  the  orchard  down  to  gran, 
convertin;^  it  into  a  hog  pasture;  only  mowing  thetril 
weeds  that  spring  up  during  the  summer,  and  turninf^  is 
young  catlle  to  graze  occasionally.  The  next  year  there 
were  Rcarcoly  any  caterpillars*  nests  to  be  seen,  the  bop 
picking  up  the  fallen  fruit,  and  destroying  the  malady  ii 
the  bud.  The  year  following,  the  evil  was  totally  erad- 
icated, the  yield  of  fruit  being  of  the  finest  qmliiy,  wd 
enormous  in  quantity ;  and  at  present,  I  know  no  orchaid 
so  vigorous,  or  that  promisee  so  fair  a  prospect,  whether 
for  grass  or  fruit." 

On  accompanying  him  to  the  spot,  I  wss  stiuek  with 
the  neatness  of  the  husbandry  and  the  vtvidnen  of  ^ 
pasturage;  the  thrifiy  state  of  the  trees  affording abuad- 
ant  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  theory  practiced  by  my 
friend.  The  grasses  were  of  the  finest  kinds,  chiefly  is- 
digenous  to  the  soil,  the  grazing  and  tramping  of  the 
hogs  and  young  cattle  having  proilnced  a  close  and  rieh 
carpet  of  the  greenest  verdure,  and  remarkably  early  tt 
its  growth  also,  for  although  but  the  27th  of  Februaty, 
the  herd  were  already  pasturing  in  it;  while  nota  we« 
of  last  yearns  growth  was  to  be  seen,  or  any  thing  to  im- 
pede the  springing  of  the  young  crop.  Upon  thii  or- 
chard, ft-om  sixty  to  eighty  hogs,  besides  young  catfle, 
were  pastured  the  last  year  during  the  whole  summtfi 
which  took  good  care  of  the  fallen  fruit;  after  which, 
more  than  3,000  bushels  of  the  choicest  apples  were  w 
to  the  former  in  the  way  of  fattening,  and  for  which  thty 
proved  most  valuable,  saving  a  vn^t  amount  of  com. 

Here  I  witnessed  the  Justness  of  your  correspondenn 
remarks.  The  orchard  has  become  a  hog  pasture,  when 
the  weeds  are  kept  down,  and  the  necessary  cnltivatioj 
by  tramping,  has  been  performed  far  more  profitably  »m 
economically  than  by  the  use  of  the  pkiw;  while  m 
source  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  borer  has  been  dearw 
away  by  the  aid  of  a  class  of  laborers  whose  wages  haw 
been  paid  in  a  measure  by  the  food  thus  collected,  m 
great  profit  and  the  most  lasting  benefit.  In  concIasloBi 
and  injustice  to  Mr.  Mason's  very  neat  and  w^ful  ma- 
nagement displayed  in  this  experiment,  I  must  sdd,  inao 
part  of  the  orchanl  or  elsewhere,  did  I  observe  a  singw 
instance  of  the  rooting  of  the  hogs  while  at  P*»^°^5j: 
was  level  as  a  bowling  green  or  a  well  trimmed  laws, 
with  not  a  weed  or  a  bush,  even  In  the  fence  rovrh 
What  has  been  saii),  however,  does  not  by  sny  mem 
militate  against  the  mode  every  where  adopted  and  pur- 
sued in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  cultivating  sntl  crop- 
ping the  orchard  while  the  trees  are  young  ^"T-y 
this  is  a  system  differing  in  tolo  from  that  m  fl"«»"rj 
1  which  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pwewwi 
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^iiease,  bat  which  it  i«  ftispected,  hai  proved  the  cause 
of  Dioch  of  the  evil  eomplaioetl  of.  Nor  is  the  laying 
dbwD  jumI  sowing  the  orchard,  to  be  too  long  delayed,  the 
erop  being  far  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  mowing  for 
ftay,  or  grain. 

I  find  that  the  system  of  «  rigid  pruning  of  the  peach 
tree'*  has  been  ailopted  by  tlie  Messrs.  Downing  at  their 
extensive  nurseries  at  Newburgh,  and  nodoubt.it  will  be 
dtendeil  with  success;  the  fact  that  «no  tree  bears  the 
knife  so  well  as  the  peach,^'  having  long  siace  been  as- 
eertained  and  verified  by  universal  practice  in  England. 
And  to  ]irove  my  faith  by  my  works,  I  have  taken  ofi* 
man)'  leading  branches  the  prcseut  spring,  and  find  the 
trees  much  improved  in  appearance  by  (ho  operation. 
The  experiment  bas  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether,  as  it  is 
proposed  io  keep  the  orchard  in  grass  as  a  hog  pasture, 
the  moile  propost^d  %vould  not  admit  of  the  trees  being 
plante<1  thictcer  Or  nearer  together,  depending  on  the  sys- 
tem of"  rigid  prunin*;"  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds 
and  with  upright  heads,  airording  a  proper  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  atmosphersc  influence,  and  a  due  and  equal 
j^portioo  of  sunshine  7  Tlie  question  is  an  interesting 
ooe;  would  your  correspondent  lake  it  up  ? 

Your  subscriber,  J.  L. 

apringjleld,  N,  J.,  1845. 


ON  BREEDING  SHEEP. 


Iffx.  Editor — After  looking  over  the  pedigree  of  my 
iheep  in  tlie  November  number  of  (her  CuUJvalory  and 
some  of  tbe^remarks  at  the  close,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
give  a  fuller  explanation  of  my  views  and  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  It  is  the  du(y  of  wool  growers  to 
have  three  objec!s  in  view  in  breeding  sheep — 1st,  they 
iboaid  breed  that  kind  of  sheep  whose  Aeeces  will  be 
large  enough  to  nett  tliem  a  handsome  income  from  the 
p^w*h  oC  their  wool — 2d,  a  kind  thuL  will  protluce  a 
fine,  long,  and  silky  s'aple,  which  \v\i\  be  profitable  to 
the  manufacturer — 3d,  a  kirn!  wliich  will,  when  manu- 
bcfnred,  make  a  heavy  boily,  ami  a  durable  goods  for  the 
consumer.  I  woulil  here  ask,  is  there  any  one  distinct 
breed  which  will  answer  all  these  purposes  7  I  know 
that  the  Saxon  sheep  produce  fine  wool,  but  not  enough 
in  weight  to  make  it  profitable  to  the  wool  grower.*  It 
may  be  a  profitable  wool  for  the  manufacturer,  but  I  very 
much  donbt  theduiabiliiy  of  the  gooiis  for  the  lal>oring 
and  business  part  of  community.  The  Paular  Merinoes 
are  heavy  fieeced,  and  when  well  fed,  have  more  native 
mJ,  than  can  pass  through  the  harl  of  (he  wool  in  a  pro- 
per manner — it  is  common  for  it  to  form  a  sticky  sub- 
stance among  the  wool,  which  makes  it  heavy  and  un- 
profitable for  the  manufacturer — (hey  are  somewhat 
wrinklecl  about  the  neck,  and  are  apt  to  have  hairs  in 
those  wrinkles,  and  not  uncommon  to  have  hairs  on  the 
body  so  as  to  prevent  it  being  manufactured  into  fine 
goods,  so  that  this  kind  of  sheep  will  not  answer  our  full 
purpose.  It  is  more  for  our  interest  to  grow  jine  wool  in 
the  Elastern  States  than  it  has  been.  We  cannot  expect 
to  compete  with  the  west  on  coarse  wool.  How  can  we 
grow  a  large  fleece,  of  long  staple,  fine  wool  f  I  will 
lell  you  how  it  has  been  done,  viz:  by  crossing  three  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  pure  Spanish  Merinos.  The  most  per- 
fect of  the  three  was  the  Escurial,  and  I  believe  the  most 
perfect  breed  that  was  ever  imported  into  America  when 
importeil  by  David  Humphrey  in  1802;  in  their  pure 
state,  their  wool  was  more  compact  at  the  outer  end  than 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  possession  of  stronger 
fclting  properties.  The  one  wh  ich  was  imported  in  181 1 , 
was  a  larger  fleece  and  a  little  darker  at  the  out  end  of 
the  wool.  In  selecting  my  bucks  to  breed  from,  I  have 
even  taken  great  pains  to  select  those  which  partook 
most  of  the  Escnrial  bloml.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  in  breeding  animals,  the  offspring  partake  stronger 
m  their  outward  coat  and  appearance  of  the  male,  in 
their  temper  and  disposition  of  the  female;  in  this  way  I 
have  managed  ray  sheep,  until  many  of  them  resemble 
the  Eseuri^  sheep  when  in  their  pure  state.    In  select- 

*  The  remark  in  regard  to  the  Saxon  sheep  not  producing  wool 
«noagh  lo  make  them  proGtable,  we  think  is  rather  too  neening. 
We  coald  name  flocks  of  Saxons,  which  have  imdoubtedly  aflorded 


ing  bucks  to  breed  from,  we  should  take  those  that  ara 
of  handsome  form,  large  fleece,  and  long  staple,  in  which 
the  native  oil  circulates  freely  through  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  wool,  leaving  the  wool  within,  white,  like  cotton. 
This  kind  of  wool  is  free  from  dead  end^  cleanses  easy, 
and  is  soft  and  silky  when  cleansed.  That  kind  of  wool 
which  has  a  great  deal  of  yolk  lodged  about  in  the  wool 
wastes  too  much  in  scouring,  and  is  very  harsh  and  wiry 
and  not  easily  manufactured  itato  fine  goo(Is.  Some  gen- 
tleman in  the  Nor.  number  of  the  Cultivator,  mentioned 
the  Escuriai  Saxon  Sheep,  I  have  never  seen  any  that 
were  imported  from  Saxony,  that  bore  any  resemblance 
to  those  importetl  by  David  Humphrey.  In  Mr.  Orove*B 
letter  to  Mr.  Col  man,  he  states  that  there  was  an  impor* 
tation  of  Escurial  sheep  from  Spain  to  Saxony  ha  1764, 
and  another  importation  in  1777,  of  different  breeds. 
This  was  47  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  Saxony 
sheep  to  this  country.  I  think  it  quite  Improbable  at 
least  that  we  have  any  of  the  pure  Escurials  from  SaxonyJ 
Where  are  the  200  that  Wm.  Jarvis  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  1809,  or  their  offspring  7  I  know  of  no  trace  of 
the  Escurial  blood  but  what  has  been  preserved  from  the 
importation  of  General  Humphrey,  and  the  one  imported 
in  1811. 

In  looking  over  a  communication  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Mor- 
rell,  in  the  April  no.  of  the  Cultivator,  1844,  he  assigns  a 
number  of  reasons  why  wool  of  the  same  fineness  would 
be  some  of  it  dry  and  harsh  and  some  sdi't  and  silky.  I 
think  if  he  had  raised  the  same  breed  of  sheep  that  I  have, 
he  would  have  assigned  a  different  reason.  I  will  here 
repeal  some  of  my  remarks,  and  speak  a  little  more  par« 
ticulariy  of  the  kind  of  sheep  and  wool  which  I  have  rai- 
sed. The  complexion  of  the  wool  is  dark  at  the  outer 
end,  white  within,  is  always  soft,  and  after  being  cleans- 
ed for  use,  remains  soft  and  oily.  The  reason  I  give,  is 
this;  it  has  been  ascertained,  snd  acknowledged  I  believe, 
(hat  every  harl  of  wool  is  a  hollow  tube;  when  the  per- 
spiration is  open,  the  native  oil  passes  through  these 
tubes.  This  native  oil  preserves  the  life  of  the  wool, 
renders  it  free  from  dead  end,  and  leaves  it  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  felting  properties;  and  I  very  much  doubt, 
when  cleansed  for  use,  whether  this  oil  in  the  centre  of 
the  harl  is  ever  all  extracted,  for  it  always  feels  oily,  and 
(he  goods  made  from  it  are  soft  and  silky.  This  native 
oil  has  its  desired  effect.  It  preserves  the  health  of  the 
sheep,  the  life  of  the  wool,  and  adds  to  the  strength  and 
durabiliiy  of  the  goo<l8. 

Manufacturing  men  have  sometimes  found  fault  with 
this  kind  of  wool  because  they  are  large  fleeces;  would 
it  not  be  honorable  in  (hem  to  keep  both  debt  and  credit  t 
If  the  wool  wastes  a  little  more  in  washing,  and  is  a  more 
perfect  and  valuable  article  wh^n  washed,  the  account  is 
balanced.  I  am  satisfied  so  far  as  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  sheep  as  profitable, 
uniting  the  interests  of. the  wool  grower  and  manufactu- 
rer. Some  gentlemen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Saxony 
breed  of  sheep  should  be  kept  pure,  and  not  crossed  with 
any  other  kind;  but  I  think  that  a  mistaken  idea.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  great  benefit  derived  from  crossing  differ- 
ent breeds.  But  we  must  have  pure  blood  male  animals 
to  breed  from.  It  is  our  duty  as  farmers  to  make  all  the 
improvementa  in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture 
which  we  are  capable  of.  The  agricultural  and  manufactu- 
ring mteresta  are  closely  linked  together;  whatever  af- 
fects the  one,  affects  the  other  more  or  less.  We  should 
endeavor  to  di^w  together,  and  work  for  each  others  in- 
teresta.  The  wool  grower  must  breed  a  kind  of  sheep 
whose  fleeces  will  yield  him  a  living  profit;  we  cannot 
live  from  (he  two  pound  fleeces;  and  while  our  manu- 
facturers ask  for  a  protective  tariff,  which  they  really 
need,  and  which  we  wish  them  to  have,  we  wish  them 
to  remember  that  the  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  need 
protection  to.  I  will  here  leave  my  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent for  my  worthy  friends  to  correct. 

WaterUiumt  Utdifietd  co,,  Ct.     Jacob  N.  Blakxslbs* 


WoBKiNO  OxzN.— At  the  last  Fair  of  the  Middlesex 
(Ct.)  Ag.  Society,  four  ox  teams,  attached  to  deoorated 
carta  were  present,  numbering  2l4  yoke,  vis:  Team 
from  Middlefield  and  Long  Hill,  96  ydke--South  fiarms, 
84— Westfleld,  2fl~ Joel  Blatehley's,  of  Durhami  8  yoke. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  FABM  STOCK. 


Mil,  Editok^— In  a  communicatioii  published  in  the 
June  no.  of  the  CuUiyator,  1844,  pa^e  189, 1  endeavored  to 
brings  this  subject  before  your  readers,  in  the  hope  it 
might  attract  the  notice  and  engage  the  attention  of  some 
of  your  corresoondents,  who  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  its  bearing  on  the  great  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  It  is  bellered  that  if  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  careful  and  crit- 
ical examination,  the  result  would  prove  that  few  even 
of  those  who  are  most  interested  have  considered  the 
magnitude  of  its  importance.  Entertaining  this  opinion, 
permit  me  again  to  present  some  remarks,  having  the 
same  object  In  view,  with  the  hope  that  others  may  take 
up  the  subject,  and  present  arguments  and  facts,  illustra- 
ting its  importance. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to  make,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  dai' 
ry  ttoek.  The  question  then  is,  how  can  this  improve- 
ment be  successfully  accomplished  7  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  which 
should  be  met  and  overcome  before  any  considerable 
progress  can  be  attained. 

One  of  these  difficulties  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  in 
a  lamentable  want  of  interest,  and  an  indisposition  among 
the  great  mass  of  our  agriculturists  to  fix  their  minds  up- 
on the  subject,  and  engage  in  persevering  and  untiring 
action.  Another  obstacle,  I  apprehend,  is  a  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  many  well  meaning  men,  against  what  is 
termed  « improved  stock,*'  without  ever  having  really 
tested  its  merits.  Formidable  as  these  and  other  obsta- 
cles are  in  the  way  of  improvement,  yet  when  the  mind 
contemplates  the  American  character,  its  accurate  dis- 
cernment, its  enterprise  and  its  perseverance,  when  fully 
engaged  in  any  pursuit  worthy  of  its  consideration,  and 
when  the  understanding  has  become  convinced  of  its 
practicability,  who  can  doubt  of  ultimate  and  entire  suc- 
cess? 

With  a  view  if  possible,  of  directing  public  attention 
to  this  subiJect,  and  engaging  others  in  active  co-opera- 
tion, I  have  recently  cast  my  eye  over  the  official  statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  Uken  in  1840.  By  this  public 
document,  it  appears  that  there  was  in  the  County  of 
Rensselaer  that  year,  a  (hustion  of  over  66,000  neat  cattle ; 
and  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  suppose  one  in  ten  of  this 
number  to  be  appropriated  to  dairy  purposes,  then  the 
number  would  be  six  thousand  six  hundred.  From  the 
inquiry  I  have  instituted,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dairy  cows  now  in  use  in  this  State,  do  not  average 
more  thsn  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  for 
seventeen  weeks,  say  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  ] 7th  of 
August*  Call  it  five  pounds,  and  the  average  product  for 
17  weeks  of  each  cow,  would  be  85  pounds,  and  the  to- 
tal product  from  (he  6,600  would  amount  to  561,000  lbs. 
which  at  12^  ets.  a  pound,  would  amount  to  $73,320. 

Asa  still  further  illustration,  by  a  reference  to  the 
same  official  document,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the 
State  of  New. York  in  1840,  1,911,244  neat  cattle.  By 
applying  the  same  rule  as  above,  (one  In  ten  for  dairy 
purposes,)  there  would  be  in  the  State  191,124  dairy 
cows.  Suppose  the  product  in  butter  to  be  an  average 
of  85  lbs.  for  each  cow  for  the  17  weeks,  the  total  quan- 
tity produced  from  the  191,124  cows  would  be  16,234,- 
540  lbs.,  which  at  12|  cents  a  pound,  would  amount  to 
$2,029,692. 

Now  if  the  milking  qualities  of  the  dairy  stock  of  the 
county  of  Rensselaer  should  be  improved  so  as  to  pro- 
duce 10  lbs.  of  butter  a  week,  for  the  period  above  sta- 
ted, the  product  from  the  same  number  of  cows  would  be 
1,122,000  lbs.  which  at  12|  cents  a  pound,  would  amount 
to  $134,640,  creating  an  increased  amount  of  proiluct  of 
$67,320  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer  alone  (or  the  profit 
of  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

,  By  an  application  of  the  same  rule  of  calculation  to  the 
dairy  stock  of  the  State  of  New-York,  the  result  would 
stand  thus.  The  product  in  buUer  would  be  32,469,080 
lbs.,  which  at  12|  cents  a  pound  would  amount  to  $4,- 
059,385,  exhibiting  an  increased  product  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry  in  the  State  of  $2,029,692.50  for  the  17 
weeks,  and  a  considerably  larger  amount  per  annum*    It 


will  be  seen  thaf  if  these  calcnlations  appmxisutc  to  se- 
•curacy,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance  lo  the  sgrioil- 
turists  of  this  country,  and  can  hardly  lail  to  force  ilieir 
at  once  upon  every  reflecting  mind. 

The  question  then  is,  have  we  a  breed  of  catUe  among 
us  which  wiU  produce  10  lbs.  of  batter  a  week  ibr  17 
weeks  of  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  on  pas- 
ture alone.  My  belief  is,  we  have  now  in  this  eouDtrf, 
dairy  stock,  among  the  improved  breeds,  which  may  be 
relied  on  to  produce  nearly  or  quite  that  remit,  anU  bj 
careful,  systematic  breeding,  it  may  be  stUl  further  in- 
proved. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  It  becomta  an  importSBA  is- 
quiry,  how  is  it  to  be  made  avaiUble  1  And  what  suaas 
should  be  instituted  to  promote  and  insure  anccsss  to  the 
undertaking. 

From  the  reflection  I  hare  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  mueb  ssay  be 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  Slate  and  Com- 
ty  agricultural  societies;  and  the  fiaet  should  not  be  kMt 
sight  of,  that  the  boumy  of  the  State  is  contributed  to  pro- 
mote this,  among  other  kindred  objects. 

Should  the  SUte  Society  appropriate  $300  of  its  fondt 
to  premiums,  fixing  the  highest  at  $75,  and  gtadoate 
down  to  $10,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  made  from 
a  given  number  of  cows,  to  be  kept  on  poJtwe  osii,  for 
a  |»erid  of  30  or  60  days,  it  is  believed  such  preaunms 
would  stimulate  numerous  dairymen  thronghoot  the 
State,  to  competition,  as  the  premiums  would  be  a  cob- 
pensatioii  for  the*  extra  trouble  attending  the  trial.  It 
may  be  objected  by  some,  that  so  large  an  amount  coald 
not  well  be  appropriated  to  this  single  object;  in  sntwer 
to  such  objections,  it  may  be  said,  the  State  extendi  ils 
bounty  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  it  will  be 
expected  that  this  bounty  will  be  so  appropriated  ai  to 
effect  the  greatest  amount  of  improveoaent 

Time  will  not  aUow  me  to  say  aU  I  intended  to  bare 
done,  but  in  a  fiiture  number  may  resume  the  subject,  b 
conclusion,  permit  me  to  reaoark,  that  to  inaore  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  to  this  branch  of  hnsbandiy,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  better  plan  than  the  one  indicated 
above,  as  it  will  attbrd  a  wide  field  for  competiUon,  and 
the  owners  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  will  bare  an 
ample  opportunity  to  test  their  real  merits,  and  then  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  will  be  able  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  the  Durhams,  Herefords,  Defoni,  Ajr- 
shires,  or  Natives,  possess  the  best  dairy  qualities,  ai  thn 
information  would  be  spread  out  in  the  reports  of  the 
irannctionsof  the  State  Society.  This  being  faithfnUf 
done,  each  Individual  could  not  fail  to  be  able  to  decide 
which  is  the  best  dairy  stock;  he  could  then  make  hiiee- 
lection  understand ingly,  and  improvement  could  not  nu 
to  be  extensively  promoted  through  the  State  and  the  en- 
tire Union.  ^ 

Troy,  JamMfy  5,  1845. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Tucker— During  the  summers  of  1843-44,  the 
wheat  in  this  neighborhood  had  suiXered  coosideraUy 
from  the  depredations  committed  by  a  small  green  worn 
about  an  inch  in  length;  iU  head  is  brownish  green,  with 
two  brown  spoU  upon  it.  The  worm  aaeeadi  the  ■■» 
of  wheat  soon  after  it  has  put  out  in  head,  cuts  off  the 
heail  and  feeds  upon  the  top  of  the  standing  part. 

If  the  evil  increases  as  rapidly  in  future  as  it  did  ha 
year  compared  with  the  year  before,  there  wiU  be  bula 
small  chance  for  any  wheat  in  thia  section  of  eountiy.  i 
do  not  know  of  any  person  having  seen  any  other  oop 
ii^ured  by  the  worm,  neither  did  any  one  obser?e  them 
before  the  heads  of  wheat  hail  fallen,  nor  know  what  they 
had  previously  fed  upon.  Some  think  they  are  what  baw 
been  called  the  army  worm,  but  I  have  been  unable  lo 
find  any  deacription  of  that  species  in  either  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  Cultivator  or  Farmer's  Cabinet  If  you  «• 
acquainted  with  such  a  mischief-maker  as  I  have  some- 
what describeil,  will  you  please  favor  us  with  sny  mW- 
mation  or  any  remedy,  if  there  is  one.  • 

In  some  fields,  one-fifth  of  the  heads  of  ''"^T" 
eaten  off;  and  the  Mediterranean  was  more  ugured  man 
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Other  kindf .    The  lavages  at  Ikr  at  I  hare  heard,  are 
eonilned  to  a  few  miles  of  this  place.  P.  C. 

PeM'«  Manor,  Budu  Co.  Pa.,  AprU  6,  1844. 

NoTK. — The  worm  described  above,  is  new  to  as.  As 
lo  its  beiBf^  the  **  Army  worm/'  we  would  observe  thai 
the  common  names  of  insects  are  so  various  that  nothing 
definite  can  be  learned  from  them.  We  are  unable  to 
find  a  description  of  the  Army  worm  in  any  entomologi- 
cal works;  but  have  heard  that  name  applied  only  to  a 
species  of  the  'AgrotididtB,  or  cut-^worm  famHy,  between 
which  and  the  insect  described  by  *•¥.  C*  there  would 
to  be  but  little  similarity. 


CONDENSED  PARAGRAPHS. 


Km.  EoiToa— Under  this  head,  I  send  a  few  articles 
for  your  paper. 

P&EVKifTioN  or  THB  BEE-MOTH. — Col.  Nathan  Beck- 
with,  an  old  and  experienced  agriculturist  of  this  town, 
informs  me  that  the  bee-mothmay  be  effectually  destroy- 
ed by  placing,  during  their  active  season,  near  the  hives, 
a  few  basins  of  honey  and  water  (made  weak,)  after 
night- fall,  and  removing  early  in  the  morning.  Theys 
sre  attracted  to  it  and  drowned. 

CiSTBKifS. — Those  who  design  putting  down  a  new 
cistern,  (and  no  house  should  be  without  one,)  will  find 
it  mncb  to  their  advantage  to  use  water  cement.  Take  a 
dry  time  in  the  summer,  and  dig  a  hole  with  sloping  sides, 
soflciently  large  and  deep  to  contain  the  desired  quantity 
of  water,  below  the  frost.  Then  mix  the  cement  with 
equal  parts  of  washed  sand  and  spread  it  upon  the  ground 
two  inches  thick— carefully  exclude  the  water  for  ten 
days,  when  it  may  be  covered  in  the  usual  way,  and  is 
ready  for  the  rains.  Remember  about  the  frost,  and  it 
will  last  forever. 

Protection  or  Cows  aoautst  ruES. — As  the  ^  fly 
season"  is  approaching,  I  am  reminded  of  a  discovery  I 
have  made,  (which  should  have  been  made  public  be- 
fore,) to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  cows  by  flies  while 
milking.  It  is  simply,  blanketing.  A  blanket  should  be 
provided  for  each  milker,  of  such  ample  dimensions  that 
H  will  oover  the  whole  animal,  falling  down  as  low  as 
the  knees,  with  the  right  comer  scolloped  out  for  the 
milker.  Make  a  loop  for  the  horns.  It  may  be  made 
of  any  material,  but  coarse  cottons  being  the  cheapest 
and  lightest,  recommend  themselves.  Animals  unused  to 
btamketlng,  will  of  course  at  first  demur,  but  by  gentle- 
ness or  slight  coercion,  they  soon  become  as  gentle  to  the 
spreading  of  the  blanket,  as  they  are  to  the  approach  of 
the  milker.    Try  it— « it  works  like  a  cham." 

TiooH,  N.  T.,  1S46.  O.  Cooke. 


TRIMMING  GRAPE  VINES. 


Coreection. — ^Mr.  Sidney  Wsller,  of  Halifax, 
North  Carolina,  informs  us  that  we  made  a  mistake  in 
condensing  his  article  on  grape  vines,  hi  our  March  num- 
ber. The  produce  of  his  vineyard  is  there  stated  at 
'<  eight  to  ten  barrels  of  wine  yearly."  Mr.  Waller  says 
it  abottld  have  been  that  the  annual  inereaf  is  eight  to 
ten  barrels,  fcc,  the  whole  product  of  the  vintage  being 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  barrels  of  wine.  «He  would 
hare  made  more  last  season,  but  for  a  long  drouth,  and  a 
high  wind  which  occurred  at  a  critical  time  and  ii^ureil 
the  crop.  He  thinks  the  vine  "  will  stand  a  severe  spell 
of  dry  weather,  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  other  sort 
of  £arm  product;  but  the  effect  of  a  very  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather,  causes  some  of  the  grapes  to  dry  up 
and  others  to  fall  off  the  vines  prematurely  ripe.'*  Mr. 
Weller  is  a  pioneer  in  the  grape  culture  in  North  CaroU- 
sa,  and  we  think  his  practice  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  others,  and  would  therefore  invite  the  peniwl  of  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  the  course  pursued  with  his 
vinery.  He  says — '*  first,  it  is  very  important  to  have  the 
right  kinds  of  vines,  or  such  as  not  only  bear  well,  but 
are  not  subject  to  tantalise  the  cultivator  by  rotting.  The 
Seuppemong,  Norton's  Virginia  seedling,  my  Halifax 
isedling,  lus.,  are  of  those  kinds,  and  are  all  large  fruit, 
and  excellent  for  the  table  or  wine. 

**  I  plant  the  rooted  vme  as  a  finlt  tree;  say  10  feet 
apart  each  way;  or  if  Seuppenoogi  20  or  30>  and  put  a 


high  stake  to  the  north  side.  I  trim  2  or  3  years,  to 
prevent  the  vines  from  becoming  bushy,  and  give  all  the 
strength  to  one  or  two  main  stems,  llien  take  out  the 
stake  and  insert  a  post  8  or  10  feet  high,  square  at  top, 
with  two  cleats  on  each  side  to  secure  a  rail  or  piece  of 
timber  to  lay  from  post  to  post,  to  help  support  the  scant- 
ling, and  form  the  scaflblding.  After  this,  I  suffer  the 
vines  to  take  their  own  course  pretty  much  in  ramifying 
over  the  support  above;  and  scarce  ever  trim  any  more; 
and  if  I  do,  I  simply  cut  off  a  branch  and  let  it  remain  to 
decay  and  fall  away  of  itself.  Any  part  decaying  or  giv- 
ing way  is  easily  replaced  by  propping  up,  and  another 
inserted.  Instead  of  digging  holes,  I  make  them  by  what 
I  call  a  jabber,  or  a  large  pointed  .piece  of  hard  wood, 
with  a  peg  inserted  across  towards  the  top,  by  which 
with  a  crow  bar  or  stake,  the  jabber  is  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  after  being  pounded  in,  at  a  wet  time,  by  a  maul 
or  beetle.  In  this  way,  it  is  much  less  trouble  to  keep 
up  a  vineyard  and  manage  it,  than  might  be  supposed. 
And- as  to  trimming,  or  saving  all  or  most  of  the  perpet- 
ual -European  labor,  in  that  matter,  I  believe  it  the  true 
**  American  plan,*'  and  I  see  others  of  your  correspond- 
ents stating  also  to  this  amount.  In  short,  I  believe  to 
entirely  succeed  in  grape  culture  and  wine  making;  the 
kind  of  grapes,  manner  of  managing  vineyards,  and  pro- 
cess  of  wine  making  must  be  our  own,  or  Anuriean 
tkroughoutf  or  the  Euraptan  will  not  do  in  our  country." 

PROFITS  OF  POULTRY— KEEPING  EGGS. 


Me.  Editor — ^I  ask  your  attention,  while  I  give  you  a 
statement  of  my  attempt  to  profit,  in  rearing  of  poultry. 
I  am  a  mechanic,  hire  a  house  and  lot;  and  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  benefit  of  others  in  similar  circumstances, 
the  results  of  attempting  to  profit  by  poultry.  I  saw  in 
the  Central  New-York  Farmer,  a  statement  of  Master 
Geo.  Bement,  upon  the  subiect  in  question,  and  that  has 
induced  me  to  ask  a  place  in  your  invaluable  paper  fbr 
this  article. 

The  result  is  for  one  year,  ending  the  1st  of  Dec.  1844, 
as  fi>llows: 

Dr.  PouUry  Ettdblitkmmii.  Cr. 

35Hens, $4^    88Heii», fUiM 

1  Top  Knot  cock  and  hen,..     1,00    ITopKnoteoclc  A  hen,      t,0O 

Grain  tbr  feedioff, 18,07    3,115  Eggs, 32,45 

Rentof  yard  and  bam,....   15.00 


Cost,. 


#30,05 


#44,43 
30,06 


#5,40 


Thus  yon  will  see  that  I  have  a  clear  gain  of  $5,40, 
after  paying  the  enormous  rent  for  the  use  of  the  bam 
and  yard.  My  own  labors  I  coiut  as  nothing,  because 
they  were  given  before  and  after  each  day-s  labor. 

The  yard  in  which  the  poultry  were  kept,  is  a  trian- 
gular area,  surrounded  by  a  high  picket  fence;  through 
the  center  of  this  yanl,  a  stream  of  water  passess,  afford- 
ing the  poultry  all  the  drink  they  needed;  and  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  yard,  there  is  a  bed  of  coal-dust;  and  what  is 
riot  a  little  novel,  each  hen  had  her  particular  place  in 
which  she  rolled. 

I  will  however,  state  that  the  stock  hens  had  Increas- 
ed from  35  to  88,  and  that  the  increase  is  53.  I  hope 
this  efibrt  will  spur  on  others  who  think  they  will  tby 
to  do  something  to  live,  to  make  their  way  through  the 
world  in  the  best  mrnner  possible  for  the  convenience  of 
themselves  and  fhmilies.  Much  can  be  done  to  render 
less  the  sufferings  incident  to  man;  and  we  are  hereby 
admonished  of  the  truth  of  the  adage 

He  that  bjr  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Most  either  hold  hiaaaelf,  or  drive. 

Pressrvino  £o6«. — My  manner  of  keeping  eggs  so 
that  they  will  be  fresh,  is  as  follows :  I  place  a  layer  of 
law-dust  in  a  keg,  then  pack  the  egg^  closely  to  each 
other  with  the  tmaO  snd  down,  to  prevent  the  yolk  past- 
ing through  the  white  of  the  egg^  over  this,  place  ano- 
ther layer  of  saw-dust,  packing  closely  to  and  between 
the  eggs,  where  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  so  oo 
to  filling  the  keg;  then  head  it  tight,  and  change  it  end 
for  end  every  24  hours.  In  this  manner,  eggs  will  keep 
a  year,  and  be  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid. 

W$itm»ril«ad,  FItb.  10, 1845.       Phiuf  8iutH|  Jr. 


IfiO 


THE  CULnVATOK. 


BOOS  WHOSE  CHEMICAL   COMPOSfTIOH  GIVES 
THEM  PERPETUAL  FERTILITY. 


Mb.  EDiTOit^-^There  are  •ome  very  ehoiee  pieeet  of 
land  whieh  I  will  call  lake  JnlarvolM,  ditpened  hera  and 
there  aloof^  the  ahorei  of  the  middle  aad  northern  por 
tiona  of  the  Cajrnga  and  Seneca  I^aket.    A.  Darkee>  hat 
a  ftrm  half  a  mile  tooth  of  the  village  of  Union  Springs, 
on  the  eaftem  ihore  of  the  lake,  seven  miles  sonth  of 
Oaynga  Bridge,  which  embraces  a  strip  of  this  all  endu- 
ring soil,  of  many  acres,  next  to  the  lake  shore;  its  sub- 
soil is  a  calcareous  soft  grarelly  shale,  the  surface  a  dark 
friable  loam.    This  intervale  has  been  under  eultivation 
more  than  forty  years;  for  the  last  thirty  yean  it  hat 
heme  alternate  crops  of  com,  oals,  wheat,  and  latterly 
wheat  and  clover,  without  any  other  manure  than  plas-, 
ter ;  all  the  animal  manures  of  the  tkrm  being  distributetl 
on  the  higher  land.    As  there  has  never  been  any  per- 
septible  diminution  of  crop,  Mr.  Durkee  takes  no  paint 
to  increase  his  organic  manures;  as  soon  as  his  wbeat  it 
threshed,  the  straw  is  committed  to  the  flames;  little 
pafais  is  taken  to  ssvcl  even  the  ashes  of  the  straw;  yet  so 
hr  from  being  a  carelett  improvident  farmer,  Mr.  D.  it 
one  of  the  nestest,  most  thriving,  industrious  fiirmers,  in 
a  eounty  proverbial  for  good  farming.    The  land  bound- 
ed by  those  lakes,  is  invariably  first  rate,  unless  it  is  in 
some  places  towards  their  southern  extremities,  where  it 
rises  with  too  great  precipitancy  to  be  strictly  arable; 
but  it  is  only  here  and  there,  on  a  low  narrow  intervale 
of  aluminous  schist,  underlaid  by  soft  shales,  and  the 
limestone  ledge,  that  a  semper  fertile  soil  is  found.    A 
saull  portion  of  the  toil  bordering  those  Iskes,  is  a  heavy 
sandy  loam,  originally  covered  with  beech,  maple,  bass 
wood,  &e.;  another  portiiHi  is  a  stiff  day  loam,  intermix- 
ed with  pebbles,  covered  originally  with  oak  and  hicko- 
ry trees;  in  other  places,  particularly  near  the  Cayuga 
lake  shore,  in  Fayetteville  and  Springport,  the  soil  is  a 
greasy  oak  bearing  clay,  rich  in  lime,  marl,  &c.  without 
stone  or  gravel.    More  money  hat  been  made  by  John 
Dysinger  in  raising  wheat  and  clover  seed  on  this  soil, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  would  obtain  belief, 
should  I  name  the  amount.    Yet  for  all  the  purposes  of 
sommer  cropping,  this  soil  is  next  to  impracticable,  re- 
ipsiring  the  aid  of  long  manure,  and  Ikll  or  winter  plow- 
ing, the  frost  alone  can  render  it  permeable,  and  the  long 
manure  ameliorates  its  subsequent  adhesiveness. 

I  consider  that  the  experiment  on  the  toil  of  Mr.  Dur- 
kee, goes  far  to  disprove  the  Berzilian  theory,  that  hu- 
mus in  the  soil  is  the  main  source  of  vegetable  nutrition; 
and  to  establish  the  theory  of  Liebig,  that  plants  derive 
their  sustenance  mainly  from  the  atmosphere,  poikitively 
requiring  little  more  from  the  soil  than  their  inorganic  ba- 
see.  We  are  told  by  David  Thomas,  that  on  a  dry  prai- 
rie near  Yincennes,  Ind.,  Indian,  corn  had  been  annually 
grown  more  than  sixty  years,  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
uMtion  of  crop,  although  no  kind  of  manure,  animal  or 
mineral,  had  ever  been  applied  to  the  soil.  Such  a  soil 
must  be  rich  indeed  in  available  salts,  and  the  metallic 
bases.  The  analysis  of  various  soils  by  Prof.  Sprengel, 
cTearly  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  roost  enduring  soil 
contains  the  smallest  portion  of  soluble  humus,  while  the 
barren  heath  containt  the  largest  portion  of  vegetable  hu- 
mus, both  soluble  and  insoluble.  8.  W. 


Farm  Accounts.^Wc  make  the  following  extract 
tram  the  excellent  Address  of  J.  W.  Peoctor,  Esq. — 
<*  In  the  agricultural,  as  in  the  trading  community,  pro- 
perty will  not  adhere  that  is  not  cemented  by  labor.  The 
young  man,  therefore,  who  seu  out  to  be  a  farmer,  mutt 
look  about  him  and  tee  how  farming  can  be  tupported, 
what  kind  of  crept  there  are  that  will  pay  for  themtelvet 
and  yield  something.  He  must  so  manage  as  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  accurate  minutes  of  what  he  does,  ami 
of  making  exact  estimates  of  the  result  of  his  labors  and 
experiments.  Nothing*  is  more  detrimental  to  good  hus- 
bandry than  uncertain  conjectures.  Though  the  result 
of  our  operations  may  not  correspond  with  our  wishes  or 
expectations,  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  upon  the  facts. 
Truth,  exact  truth,  will  aver  support  itself,  and  him  who 
aberishaa  ».» 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mixed  HvtBAiVDET  ur  Mi8stt8rni.^We  give  the  tbl- 
lowing  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  a  tubtcriber  m 
Amite  Co. — « I  reside  in  what  is  here  called  the  Fiu 
Woods,  and  follow  a  mixed  husbandry,  being  content  to 
raiie  four  balet  cotton  to  the  hand,  kf  7  farm  baa,  bow- 
ever,  afforded  me  a  belter  profit  the  past  year,  than  many 
farms  where  8  to  10  bales  to  the  hand,  have  been  niaed. 
I  find  a  ready  market  for  all  the  pork,  beef  and  grain  that 
I  have  to  spare,  and  find  no  difllculty  in  ditpoting  of  ill 
my  surplus  stock  to  my  more  wealthy  neighbors  weit  of 
me.»» 

Locust  Boree  dxsteoted— Spirits  of  TuRPEirmrt. 
— Mr.  Z.  P.  Mason,  of  Jordan,  tays-^<'My  locatt  treei 
last  spring,  for  the  first  time,  were  attacked  by  the  borer 
->on  examination,  I  found  from  20  to  50  in  a  tree.  Willi 
a  knife  I  cut  off  the  bark  direetly  over  the  place  Ihcf 
were  at  work  in  the  wood  and  applied  spiritt  of  tnrpea- 
tine  to  the  place,  Inierting  it  when  neceatary,  into  (ht 
holei  with  a  feather.  This  was  effectual,  as  no  more  Vo- 
rers  made  their  appearance  during  the  summer.  Tbe 
trees  did  remarkably  well  after  the  application  of  tlw 
turpentine,  the  incisions  entirely  closing  up  durinfc  (lis 
summer.  Now  it  is  barely  possible  that  I  found  aO  that 
were  on  the  trees— if  so — aU  were  killed — but  it  is  retp 
sonable  to  suppose  some  escaped  the  <fireef  application- 
did  not  the  turpentine  circulating  with  the  tap  drire  and 
keep  them  away  T ' 

Early  Blossoms.— Mr.  N.  Parker  of  Trimble  com* 
ty,  Ky.,  writes  that  he  had  Peach  and  soA  shelled  Al- 
mond trees  in  bloom  on  the  22d  Feb.  last. 

Laeoe  Eogs. — A  correspondent  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
informs  us  that  Mr.  D.  Chase  has  a  Poland  hen,  that  ia 
one  week  laid  three  egg^  weighing  3^  ounces  each,  ba- 
side  one  or  two  others  about  the  common  sise." 

MAEEiiffo'FROiT  Tebbs. — ^In  a  late  letter  to  us,  Cd. 
Randall  of  Cortland,  says~«  I  can  tell  you  a  cheaper 
and  handier  way  of  marking  apple  trees  than  the  one 
published  in  your  last;  which  yon  can  publiah  in  yoar 
correspondence,  if  yon  see  fit.  On  a  leaf  of  hit  farm- 
book,  let  the  farmer  put  down  a  map  of  hisorchard  that, 
every  dot  standing  for  an  apple  tree. 

BB  pj  BB  no 

R.  I.  Greening.      Strait.    SpitEonburg.    Gillifiower. 


Golden  Pippin 


Tillman  Sweeting. 


Fall  Pipphi. 

The  upper  part  of  every  map  is  north.  Then  by  cosb- 
ting  rows,  and  the  number  of  the  tree  in  the  row,  the  tret 
represented  by  each  dot  can  be  readily  idmtified,  and  (he 
name  of  the  fruit  shoidd  be  put  down  under  eseii  m 
above." 

PotatobRot. — ^We  have  received  from  **G,  8.,"i 
respected  correspondent  at  Pendleton,  8.  C,  a  well  writ- 
ten article  on  this  subject,  whieh  nothing  but  the  great 
press  of  communications,  prevents  us  from  pablishia| 
entire.  The  conclusion  to  which  <<G.  S."  haiarrire^ 
after  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  is,  that  «awper- 
abundance  of  water,  or  sap  in  the  potatoe,  is  the  insie- 
diate  or  proximate  cause  of  its  premature  decay.**  b 
reference  to  a  remedy,  he  nys— «  it  is  dtplcfion,  which 
in  many  instances  must  follow  repltfion,  to'  tave  life.  Ia 
other  wonts,  I  would  suggest  (whenever  it  is  discovertd 
that  the  rot  has  commenced,)  the  propriety  of  cutting  off 
the  tops  just  above  the  sorfaee  of  the  bed,  and  in  one  or 
two  days  afterwards,  to  dig  the  potatoes.  It  will  bs 
found  on  the  day  following  the  cutting,  that  much  water 
has  been  discharged  from  the  standing  stnmpt,  snd  thai 
the  potatoes  have  been  effectually  drained  of  their  eng^r* 
ged  tap.  This  operation,  I  feel  well  assured,  will  v^ery 
much  improve  the  quality  of  the  potatoe  for  inmeiliatt 
table  use,  and  I  do  believe  ensure  its  preservation^ 
We  have  heard  before,  the  suggestion  in  reference  te 
cutting  off  the  tops.  We  are  not  certain  that  doing  th» 
itftf  the  Uight  had  ttrudc  th§  I9ps,  would  ii^art  the  to- 
bers~we  rather  think  it  would  not,  and  heaoe  we  ace  00 
objeeaoB  to  tiying  the  remody  of  '^Q.SJ*    But  It  my 
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•ot  b«  snuB  lo  remark  that  we  believe  euttiag  the  tope 
from  ksaUhy  potatoei  while  the  tubemare  gtowiag,  it  in- 
lorloiu.  This  hat  been  proved  by  our  own  experience. 
It  will  be  noticed  that «  G.  8."  advitet  digging  the  pota- 
toet  in  a  day  or  two  after  cutting  off  the  tops.  He  may 
not  perhapt  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  blight  In  many 
caaes  has  attacked  crops  before  the  tubers  were  half 
grown.  Am  to  the  propriety  of  digging,  under  such  cir- 
Aunstancet,  we  are  undecided.  In  some  cases,  we  have 
heard  of  the  potatoes  being  dug  as  soon  as  the  tops  had 
iieeome  blackened  1^  the  disease;  in  others,  they  have 
been  left  in  the  ground  till  late  in  the  season;  but  the  re- 
tails of  either  practice  have  not  been  so  uniform  as  to 
Joslify  OS  in  saying  which  should  be  recommended. 

BoT  IN  PoTATou. — J.  Stillmak,  of  Schencctady^  in  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  informs  us  that  he  has  been  famil- 
iar with  the  phenomenon  of  honey  dew,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  feels  conAdeut  that  it  has  no  connexion 
wiUi  disease  in  the  potatoe.  Since  reading  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  Nov.  number  of  our  last  vol.  Mr. 
8b  says  he  has  made  many  inquiries  of  observing  farm- 
ers, but  has  found  only  one  that  had  noticed  the  hooey 
dew ;  and  though  this  man  has  frequently  seen  it  on  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  vegetables,  he  has  never  witnessed 
any  of  the  blighting  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  Dr.  Jackson 
and  Mr,  Boyd.  ^r.  Stillmsn  thinks  that  after  all  the 
diseuaeion  on  the  potatoe  disease,  <<  we  are  probably  as  far 
from  the  troth  as  when  we  first  started. >'  He  has  no 
fiuth  in  obviating  the  disease  by  raising  new  varieties 
from  the  Inll,  because  it  is  not  the  oUist  kinds  that  are 
most  affected — for  example,  the  ■<  old  fhshioned  reds," 
he  says,  are  the  least  affected  of  any  kind  he  has  known. 
Bat  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  Mr.  6. 
advises  early  planting  as  much  safest — this  he  has  proved 
by  several  experiments,  and  it  will  be  seen  agrees  with 
oar  recommendations  in  the  April  number. 

BoT  IK  THS  Potatoe. — Mr.  D.  K.  Yomros  of  Oyster 
Bay,  (L.  I.)  says — '*  The  earliest  planted  on  dry  grounil 
were  not  much  injured — the  late  ones,<and  those  on  low 
groand,  were  worthless,  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
quality  or  kind  of  seed."  Mr.  Y.  will  have  seen  our 
opinion  on  this  subject,  which  he  asks  for,  in  the  April 
number. 

A  CHALLBfOX.—^' Will  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  have 
the  goodness  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  cattle 
growing  community,  that  the  Empire  8tate  is  challenged 
to  produce  a  better  pair  of  five  years  old  cattle  than  is 
now  owned  by  Daniel  C.  Mason  of  New  Hartford,  Onei- 
da €k>.,  to  be  shown  at  the  next  State  Fair.*' 

Cuxx  or  ScouES  in  8hkkp. — Mr.  N.  B.  Pinnt,  of 
Plymoathy  Windsor  Co.  Vt,  informs  us  that  he  and  his 
neightK>rs  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Jewett't  mode 
of  treating  sheep  for  tcours — (see  another  part  of  this 
■nmber.)  In  connection  with  this,  he  relates  an  Inci- 
dent. Some  years  ago,  his  neighbor  subscribed  for  the 
Cultivator,  but  took  It  only  one  year,  th  inking  that  as  it 
was  published  "  out  of  his  own  State,"  it  could  hardly 
eontain  a  dollar*s  worth  of  information  adapted  to  his 
wants.  In  the  course  of  the  past  winter,  bis  neighbor 
oUled  one  day  to  inquire  for  a  remedy  for  the  «  scours," 
liy  which  he  had  lost  several  sheep  and  was  in  a  lair  way 
to  lose  more.  Mr.  Pinney  lent  him  a  number  of  the 
Cultivator  containing  directiona  in  the  ease.  He  pursu- 
ed the  course  recommended,  saved  his  sheep — became 
aatiafled  of  his  mi^udged  economy  in  not  taking  the  Cul- 
tivator, and  has  accordingly  again  subscribed  for  it. 

SHEODIJfG  or  WOOL  BT  Shekp. — Mr.  £.  B.  BXOWN^ 
of  Mystic,  Conn.,  informs  us  that  his  sheep  were  found, 
daring  the  past  winter,  to  shed  their  wool,  which  he  at- 
trikxited  to  their  having  eaten  freely  of  some  species  of 
Janiper  on  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  browse.  On 
keeping  theiiheep  from  the  Juniper,  the  wool  ceased  to 
CUl  off. 

Thx  tKAtov  ur  ALABAiiA.-*-A.  McDonALD,  BJsq.  of 
Ettfalla,  Ala.,  writes  onder  date  of  28lh  March,  that  the 
winter  had  been  favorable  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grooad  for  the  reception  of  seed,  in  that  section,  and  that 
the  spring  had  also  been  warm  and  pleasant  till  within 
m  <bys  of  the  time  of  writing,  when  the  weather  had 
Iwaed  soddenly  cold,  andiovoial  frosts  oceurrod  that  eat 


down  the  com.  The  planting  of  com  on  Mr.  McD.^ 
farm,  was  commenced  on  the  26th  Feb^  and  flnithed  on 
the  12th  March.  He  says  the  com  that  was  bitten  down, 
will  not  be  materially  ii^red,  as  it  is  only  the  blade  that 
is-aflfeeted.  Mr.  McD.'s  oat  crop  was  sown  the  last  of 
November,  stood  the  winter  well,  and  will  be  fit  to  cat 
the  early  part  of  May. ^Cotton  planting  waa  commenced 
in  April.  ^ 

09^  Mr.  McDonald  wiaheaaome  oorretpondent  of  tfao 
Cultivator  would  give  the  proper  management  of  the  tn- 
gar  cane — the  time  of  planting,  quantity  of  cane  per  acre, 
mode  of  cultivation,  grinding,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
syrap,  &e.  Also  directions  for  cultivating  coffee,  the 
olive  and  madder-^^where  seed  can  be  obtained,  &c. 

ORArriNO  ON  PsACH&rocics.— SiXtract  of  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  dated  Feb.  27,  1845. 
« There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity  who  cnltivatee 
and  raises  fruit  trees  for  market;  he  engrafts  all  his  vari- 
eties of  plums,  almonds,  apricots  and  peaches,  into  the 
peach,  with  complete  success,  in  getting  them  to  live; 
his  plan  is  to  graft  every  thing— has  never  followed  tho 
system  of  budding.  All  the  communications  that  I  hove 
seen  on  the  subject  of  grafting  into  the  peach,  represent 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  the  .trial. 
The  success  of  this  gentleman  does  not  arise  from  any 
thing  new  in  the  execution  of  the  work;  he  does  that  in 
the  usual  way;  inserts  the  entting  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  draws  np  tome  loose  earth  around  it.  My 
opinion  it,  that  his  success  depends  on  the  time  of  graft- 
ing, which  is  at  the  time  of  the  first  moving  of  the  sap, 
before  the  tree  has  commenced  to  pot  forth  its  leaves. 
This  woj^k  has  been  done  by  him  some  days  since.  The 
peach,  and  some  kindt  of  plum,  apricot  and  almond  trees, 
are  now  in  full  bloom;  oats  have  been  planted,  and  In 
some  instances,  corn,  in  our  county.  Winter  has  been 
mild  and  pleasant;  no  cold  weather,  and  but  litUe  rain.** 

Mr.  GESDES'    EXPEUMENTt  WITH  CORN. — **  A  SCR- 

scRiBER,"  at  Northampton,  Matt.,  says  he  <*  would  tng- 
gett  to  Mr.  Geddet  to  cultivate  the  ground  upon  which  he 
experimented  with  com  last  season,  for  a  series  of  years 
without  manuring,  or  until  that  which  waas  manured^ 
would  produce  no  more  than  that  which  was  not  mana- 
red,  as  he  will  thereby  not  only  test  the  relative  value 
but  the  r§al  value  of  manure.  I  have  never  seen  an  ex- 
periment where  the  real  value  of  manure  baa  been  as- 
certained." 

Warm  bath  for  ukHBS. — ^At  one  of  the  agricultural 
meetings  held  here  last  winter,  several  gentlemen  spoke 
of  the  adrantage  of  the  warm  bath  for  resu«ifating 
young  lambs  that  had  become  chilled.  Mr.  8.  W.  Jewett 
also  recommended  the  practice  in  our  February  number. 
A  correspondent  at  Northampton,  informs  that  he  hat 
practiced  it  for  several  years.  He  says,  his  **  manner  it 
to  immerse  the  lamb  in  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  roll  it  in  a  wollen  cloth  and  put  in  a  warm  place 
till  it  becomes  dry  and  shows  signs  of  hunger.  It  will 
generally  get  along  without  any  further  nursing.  Should 
the  extremities  be  frozen,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  ft*OBt  must  be  taken  out  with  cold  water.  I  prefer 
absorbing  the  water  with  flannel  to  robbing  it  ofl^  as  k 
is  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of  ctsamwig."  He  states 
that  the  mode  has  been  successful  with  him,  and  he  aan 
therefore  recommend  it  to  othera. 

Poudeette. — ^H.  B.  Glover,  Esq.  of  Newtown,  Ct, 
informs  us  that  he  has  tried  Poudrette  two  years  in  soe- 
cession  on  com,  a  gill  to  a  hill,  put  in  the  hill  on  top  of 
the  com  at  planting  time,  and  h^  found  at  gathering  the 
com,  in  the  fall,  no  difference  either  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, from  that  which  was  along  side  of  it,  and  treated 
equally  the  same  except  the  poudrette.  It  is  true,  be 
says,  « there  was  a  slight  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  when  i^rst  came  up,  and  the  poudrette  rows 
started  a  little  the  most  vigorously  at  first,  but  the  other 
rows  in  one  month  had  overtaken  them,  and  no  ditbrenoe 
could  be  perceived.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  profit- 
able manure,  (at  present  prices,)  for  ma  or  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  to  buy,  when  stable,  gypsum,  aahes,  lime 
and  other  manures,  can  be  bought  at  at  preaent.** 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received  during^  the  put 
month,  from  S.  B.  Bockley .  A  Subieriber,  G.  Cooke>  8. 
Weller,  £.  B.  Brown,  N.  Darlincf,  Mnu  N.  Darlinf  ,  Z. 
P.  Mason,  J.  StUman,  H.  B.  Glover,  L.  Feutcbtwanger, 
D.  Oriflhi,  N.  P.  Atkinson,  J.  L.,  J.  P.,  Richmond,  Wm. 
Makinster,  Alex.  McDonald,  E.  M.  Chapman,  D.  G. 
MItcheU,  J.  A.  Jdnes,  L.  F.  A.,  F.  C,  O.  8.,  D.  F.  Bar- 
ker, Publius,  A  Delawarian,  Thomas  Collins,  J.  P. 
Norton,  Jno.  Oirdwood,  (of  Featherhall,  MitUotfaian, 
Scotland,)  M.  W.  H.,  A.  L.  Blnf^ham. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bitrling,  for  a 
copy  of  bis  Address  before  the  Ontario  Agricultural  So- 
ciety—To A.  O.  SUMMSR,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "The  South 
Carolinian,''  Columbia,  for  Tuomey's  Report  on  the  Ge- 
ological and  Ag.  Survey  of  8.  Carolina — To  Wm. 
Mackenster,  for  the  reports  of  the  Viewing  Commit- 
tees of  the  Midelesex  (Ct.)  Ag.  Society,  for  1844,  to- 
gether with  the  Address  of  £.  A.  Elliot,  Estif  I'o  Wm. 
Bacon,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Mass.,  for  the  8th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mamachusetts—To 
Greelet  &  M'ElratBi  the  publishers,  New-Yoric,  for 
•<  PoptUar  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  by  M.  Arago,  with 
extensive  additions  and  corrections,  by  Dr.  Lardner — 
To  Elwanoer  and  Barrt,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nursery, 
Rochester,  for  grafts  of  the  Northern  Spy — To  Hon. 
N.  Darling,  New-Haven,  Ct.,  for  some  ears  of  the  ear- 
ly sweet  com,  described  in  our  paper  of  Jan.  last—* 
To  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  St.  Johsbury,  Vt.,  for  nos. 
of  the  Caledonian  newspaper — To  Col.  A.  M'Donald, 
Bufalla^  Ala.,  for  nos.  of  the  Southern  Shield,  containing 
proceedings  of  Barbour  county  Ag.  Society — To  Hon. 
J.  A.  Dix,  U.  8.  Senate,  for  "Report  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, on  American  Coals,  by  W.  R.  Johnson,"  a  val- 
uable volume  of  600  pages,  and  for  Mr.  Ellsworth's  last 
Report — To  C.  H.  Brtan,  Esq.,  for  the  prize  List  of 
the  Livingston  Ag.  Society,  for  1845— To  '  for 
Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  State  Ag.  Convention,  at 
which  a  State  Ag.  Society  was  organized  under  circum- 
stances promising  much  for  its  usefulness — To  A.  Ran- 
dall, Ed.  Plow  Boy,  Cincinnati,  for  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Ag.  Society — To  Mr.  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham, Cornwall,  Vt.,  for  beautiful  samples  of  wool  from 
his  flock  of  Merino»—To  Greelet  &  M'Elrath,  pub- 
Ushers,  for  Part  I.  of  «  Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and 
Art,"  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

J.  P.  N.,  (Edinburgh)— .We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Norton,  for  the  "series  of  practical  papers,  he 
has  procured  for  the  Cultivator,  from  one  of  the  best  Csr- 
mers  of  the  Lothiant,  a  body  of  men  confessedly  surpass- 
ed by  none  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Mr.  Girdwood's 
first  communication  will  appear  in  our  next  number,  and 
we  need  not  say  that  we  heartily  second  our  friend  Nor- 
ton's request  for  a  continuance  of  his  favors. 

S.  W.  J.— .The  drawings  of  «  Black  Hawk,"  and  the 
Leicester  Sheep,  are  in  Mr.  Pease's  hands.  The  draw- 
ing of  Mr.  Bingham's  Ram,  will  be  engraved  at  soon  as 
the  others  are  finished. 

N.  P.  of  Bedford — ^Your  paper  was  sent  March  19,  as 
soon  as  ordered. 

{(^  A  large  portion  of  our  MarelL  number  were, 
through  the  oversight  of  the  printer,  pBited  with  seve- 
ral of  the  pages  transposed,  very  much  to  the  annoyance 
as  well  as  to  the  injury  of  the  volume. 

Z.  P.  M. — The  specimens  of  Marl  have  not  been  re- 
ceived. 

A.  C.  S. — ^W«  cannot  make  room  for  the  subject  to 
which  your  article  is  devoted,  with  the  present  press  of 
matters  of  more  immediate  and  practical  interest,  upon 
our  psgM*    It  "li^  ^  girea  at  some  future  time,  if  we 


can  make  room  for  it.    Hie  same  remarks  wHl  spply  to 
the  eommmiicatioiis  of  "  J.  A.  Jonca." 

Clearing  Land. — ^We  should  feel  obliged  if  some  oos 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  sulisject,  would  give  as  an  u- 
tidf  on  the  best  mode  of  clearing  land  from  the  foreR. 
Information  is  particularly  desired  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pediency  of  burning  a  large  portion  of  the  growth  onOic 
land.  On  what  kind  of  soil  is  that  practice  most  hentt- 
cial  f  And  is  it  injurious  on  soils  of  any  description  7 
Does  burning  oi|t  the  organic  or  vegetable  matters,  loine- 
times  leave  soils,  after  the  action  of  the  alkalies  hu  sob- 
sided,  too  heavy  and  inert  ?  If  so,  what  couise  of  clear- 
ing should  be  adopted  instead  f 
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Mr.  Colkan's  Bcropean  Aoricuxture.— Part  in 
of  this  work  is  now  in  press  at  Boston,  and  will  be  isned 
early  in  the  present  month.  In  this  number,  Mr.  Col- 
BiAN  treats  Urgely  on  the  subject  of  Agricultnnl  Bdiiea- 
tion,  embracing  notices  of  the  Schools  at  Glasgow,  Tcm- 
plemoyle,  Brookfield,  Lame  and  Ealing,  and  conelodei 
this  subject  with  a  **  Plan  for  an  Agricultural  Institatios 
for  the  United  States."  Among  the  other  contents  of  tliii 
part,  are  articles  on  the  Elevation  of  Agriculture  as  a  pur- 
suit and  profession — Rural  Manners  in  England— A  Pm- 
cil  Sketeh~-Life  in  the  Country — Veterinary  College^ 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology — Goanoi  &c.  Itc. 

Dr.  Lee's  Report. — ^We  give  in  this  paper,  the  Be- 
port  recently  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this 
State,  and  invite  for  it  the  serions  consideration  of  ow 
readers.  Its  facts  and  suggestions  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  are  well  calculated  to  induce  reflection  bf 
those  who  obtain  their  living  by  manual  labor.  Tht 
weight  which  presses  with  so  much  force,  and  binds  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  rural  population  to  contioaal  and 
unmitigated  toil,  is  set  forth  in  a  strong  and  eifectire 
light.  The  necessity  of  teaching  our  young  mva  how  to 
produce  a  good  living,  and  how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the 
proceeds  of  their  labor,  rather  than  how  to  acquire  &e 
earnings  of  others  by  speculation  or  other  means,  is  for- 
cibly illustrated;  and  the  remarks  on  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  the 
laborers,  commend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  everf 
one. 

We  have  seen  with  regret  that  this  document  has  bees 
denounced  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  of  ^agrarian  tendes- 
cy,»  for  we  are  sure  that  nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  the  intention  of  the  writer,  smd  also  that  he  has  used 
no  language  which  can  properly  be  so  construed.  Dr. 
Lee's  object  was  to  show  the  difference  between  the  yaloe 
of  the  labor  of  the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent,  andto  im- 
press upon  the  Legislature  their  obligations  to  dispense 
their  bounty,  so  far  as  in  their  power,  so  that  it  may, 
like  the  bounties  of  Him  who  has  provided  for  seedtime 
and  harvest,  reach  every  one  who  will  avail  himself  of 
its  benefits.  To  make  the  contrast  more  impressirsi  be 
cites  the  difference  in  the  rewards  which  are  bestowed 
on  th e  cul tivated  and  uncultivated  mind.  Whatever  opio- 
ions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  espedVeaey  of  pottin; 
forth  prominently  some  of  the  positions  of  the  Report, 
we  imagine  there  are  few  persons  who  will  undertake 
to  show  that  these  positions  are  untrue.  It  is  much  ea- 
sier to  denounce  an  article,  than  to  shdw  by  £air  ressoo- 
ing  that  it  is  false  or  unsound. 

Melons  and  SquASBBS.— We  are  indebted  to  Gbobox 
H.  Patrick,  Emi.,  P.  M.,  Locust  Lane,  Va.,  for  seeds 
of  a  Watermelon,  produced  by  himself,  which  be  thinks 
the  best  he  has  ever  seen — also  for  seeds  of  the  Nutmeg 
and  Canteleupe  Melons,  and  Cnahaw  Squash.  Of  these, 
Mr.  P.  says— «  The  Nutmeg  is  a  small  round  fruit,  from 

to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  Cantaleupe  is  a  little  itr- 
ger,  and  in  shape  more  like  the  common  mnskmeioo. 
Both  should  be  taken  from  the  vines  when  they  bare  the 
appearance  of  being  green,  just  as  the  stem  begins  to 
crack  or  separate  fh>m  the  melon,  which  it  will  do  when 
the  melon  has  that  fine  perfume  peculiar  to  itself.  Thej 
should  be  put  in  a  cool  room  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
ithey  wiU  be  fit  ibr  use.    One  of  the  Nutmeg  Melons  will 
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peffkmie  a  large  room.  The  Coshaw  or  Kenfueky  Squash 
aatores  early,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  pumpkin, 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  or  in  much  leM  time,  with  as 
litUe  water  as  possible— or  cut  open  and  baked  in  an  oven 
with  the  rind  on,  and  served  with  butter.*' 

O&AFTiNO. — ^We  have  received  from  Mr.  Pond,  of 
Backsport,  Maine,  a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  grafting 
practiced  by  him  and  others  in  his  neighborhood,  with 
success.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  other 
mode  we  have  seen,  though  it  is  somewhat  similar  to 
tongus  grafting.  Mr.  Pond  thinks  it  has  advantages  over 
any  other  mode  for  stocks  not  more  than  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. The  chief  difference  in  this  and  tongue  graft- 
ing, is  that  the  stock  is  not  split. 

Scions  of  the  <<  Sweet  and  Sour"  Apple. — ^We  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Hamilton.  Clifton  Park,  N. 
Y.,  a  parcel  of  scions  from  a  tree  which  produces  this 
kind  of  apple.  The  same  gentleman  also  sent  us  samples 
from  the  same  tree,  last  &11,  which  were  tasted  by  many, 
and  the  strange  peculiarity  acknowledged  by  all.  Mr. 
H.  states  that  for^  years  ago,  two  scions  were  brought  to 
that  place  from  Horse-Neck.  The  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  variety,  which  is  oAly  tradUianalf  as  we  under- 
stand* is  that  which  has  been  often  given,  of  a  union  of 
two  scions  of  opposite  kinds.  *'  For  several  years," 
(says  Mr.  H.)  « the  fruit  from  these  scions  was  almost 
entirely  sweet;  then  a  small  spot  on  one  side,  of  greener 
color,  and  sour  as  a  greening,  showed  itself.  The  tree 
is  still  living  and  now  bears  grt^nSngi  only.  It  has  some 
years  proilnced  20  bushels,  though  diey  are  less  sour,  and 
more  pleasant  than  the  ordinary  greening^.  The  tree 
fitim  which  those  I  gave  you  were  teken,  produces  green- 
ings also,  and  the  two  varieties  are  found  growing  side 
by  side,  on  the  same  twig." 

Imfkoved  harness-buckle. — One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble improvements  which  we  have  met  with  for  some 
time,  is  the  "  Cmnpound  Leper  Buckle,^'  invented  by  Hen- 
ry Lawrence,  of  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  The  article 
m  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  trace  or  tug  in  har- 
nesses, and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  heaviest  or  light- 
est draft.  Iti  peculiar  advantages  are,  that  it  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  the  tongue,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  catting  holes  in  the  trace,  and  giving  to  it  greater 
strength  and  durability.  Every  one  has  noticed  that  a 
trace  breaks  first  where  the  tongue  of  the  buckle  goes 
through;  this  is  owing  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  draft 
coming  on  but  a  small  portion  of  the  trace,  and  to  the 
leather  t>ecoming  rotten  and  weakened  by  the  holes  let- 
ting in  weL  With  this  buckle,  the  trace  can  be  taken 
op  or  altered  to  any  required  position,  and  is  instantly 
(kstened  with  the  utmost  exactness,  to  a  bairns  breadth. 
It  is  an  vticle  of  great  simplicity,  neatness  and  durability, 
«nd  we  have  no  doubt  is  destined  to  come  into  general 
use.  The  patentee  has  left  one  of  these  buckles  at  this 
office,  where  it  may  be  seen  by  those  interested  in  such 
improvements. 

09*  '^^^  beautiful  and  high  bred  Durham  bull  «  Mari- 
us,"  shown  at  Poughkeepsie,  liy  Mr.  Oliver  of  Sing- 
Sing,  has,  we  learn,  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Morris  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 

Harvesting  Machine. — ^We  have  received  from  Ze- 
RAH  M.  Chapman,  of  Illinois,  a  sketch  of  a  harvesting 
machine  invented  by  him.  He  must  excuse  us  for  not 
giving  a  cut  of  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get,  from  the  draft 
sent,  such  an  idea  of  its  construction  as  is  necessary  to 
make  a  proper  drawing  and  description. 

Guano. — ^We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  Edward  Stabler,  Esq.  of  Sandy  Spring, 
Maryland : — '<  Why  do  none  of  your  correspondents  com. 
mnnicate  on  the  subject  of  guano  f    I  have  used  it  to  con- 
siderable extent  on  my  wheat  crop,  sown  last  fall;  the 
present  appearance  of  the  crop  is  most  promising  indeed. 
Mine  was  the  Peruvian  guano,  Orpheus*  cargo,  imported 
into  Baltimore  by  8.  K .  George,  Esq.    With  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  side  by  side,   of  25  ox -cart  loads, 
(about  30  bushels  to  the  load,)  of  barn  yard  manure,  there 
is  a  difference  of  60  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  guanoed 
wheat.     Nearly  half  of  the  field  has  12  bushels  of  ground 
bones  to  the  acre ;  but  the  difference  in  fkvor  of  the  gua- 
no, is  about  the  same  as  over  the  manure.    If  the  guano 


only  proves  durable  in  its  fertilizing  effects,  it  is  by  fiir 
the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  article  I  have  used  as  a 
manuro.  I  intend  using  about  a  ton  on  my  corn  crop  this 
season." 

Sanpord's  Straw  Cutter. — ^In  the  Dec.  number  of 
our  last  YOlame,  we  gave  a  cut  and  description  of  this 
machine.  We  have  lately  witnessed  its  operation,  and 
think  it  a  good  implement  for  cutting  hay  or  straw.  It 
cuts  in  lengths  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  with 
ease  and  rapidity.     The  price  is  $15. 

Advertisements. — A  variety  of  Information  of  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  department 
this  month.  The  breeders  of  Short  Horns  will  pereeive 
that  Mr.  Allen  proposes  to  delay  the  publication  of  his 
Herd  Book,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  insert 
their  calves  of  this  year. — Those  having  business  to  tran- 
sact at  Washington  City,  or  wishing  to  emigrate  to  the 
South,  are  referred  to  the  notice  of  Messrs.  Skinner  k, 
O'Reillt. — Those  wishing  to  purchase  Short  Horns,  to 
the  advertisements  of  Mr.  Prentice  and  Mr.  Vail,  and 
those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  grazing  and  wool-grow- 
ing business  our  large  scale,  to  the  notice  "  To  Sports- 
men." 

Duties  of  gomidttees  for  Ao.  Societies. — ^Among 
the  regulations  of  the  Franklin  county  (Vt.)  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  we  notice  the  following  article,  to  which  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  strikes  us  as 
a  very  proper  regulation :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
committees  as  shall  be  appointed  to  inspect  agricultural 
productions — in  making  their  reports  on  the  same,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  skill,  industry  and  economy, 
with  which  the  same  was  produced,  and  accurately  note 
and  specify  the  individual  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
principal  animals  and  articles  inspected  by  them,  and 
clearly  describe  the  points  in  which  the  preferred  animal 
or  article  surpasses  the  others." 

Improvement  of  Horses. — We  invite  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  Gen.  Salisbury's  horse  Diomede,  in  this 
number.  We  thought  highly  of  this  animal  when  we 
saw  him  at  the  State  Show  last  tkll,  and  our  opinion 
seems  to  have  correspondeil  with  that  of  a  committee  of 
acknowledged  good  judgment,  which  awarded  to  him  the 
first  premium  on  horses.  We  have  no  doubt  he  is  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  stock  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  by  Gen.  Salisbury.  It  will  be  seen 
that  accommodations  are  offered  to  mares  sent  from  a 
distance. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

T.  P.  E.— Ton  can  obtain  the  first  series  of  «The 
Cultivator,"  10  vols.,  handMmcly  bound — also  the  first 
vol.  of  the  new  series,  of  Wm.  K ran,  bookseller,  New- 
Orleans,  who  keeps  them  constantly  on  hand. 

M.  V.  B. — For  drawing  and  description,  from  which 
any  carpenter  can  make  a  good  Roller,  see  Cultivator  for 
1843,  p.  09. 

Dorkings. — F.  C.  and  P.  C. — Do  not  know  of  any  in 
the  vicinity  you  speak  of.  We  believe  they  may  be  had 
of  Mr.  H.  T.  Chapman  or  Dr.  Field,  New- York,  at  $3 
per  pair. 

Gapes  in  Chickens. — T.  G.,  (Springfield,  La.) — See 
last  vol.  Cultivator,  page  305. 

OsAOB  Orange.— «ii  Delavoarian** — The  most  ready 
way  of  propagating  this  shrub,  is  by  enttwge,  which  are 
advertised  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Landreth  and  Fulton,  Phil- 
adelphia. Price  $10  per  1,000.  (See  advertisement  in 
March  No.  of  the  Cultivator.) 

Transplanting  THE  Sugar  Maple. — The  best  time 
is  either  in  the  fall,  just  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  See  aa 
article  in  last  Cultivator. 

Foot  Rot.— N.  P.  A.  (Wheeling,  Va.)— If  sheep  ha- 
ving this  disease,  are  kept  in  a  small  space,  the  ground, 
particularly  if  it  be  wet,  is  believed  to  become  so  infect- 
ed with  the  virus,  that  other  sheep  may  take  the  conta- 
gion by  coming  into  the  enclosure.  The  same  sheep 
might  also  re-take  the  disease,  unless  the  remedy  used 
counteracted  this  influence  in  the  ground  till  it  might  be 
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diMipated  by  the  air.  To  make  sure,  however,  we 
.should  prefer  removing  the  sheep  to  a  perfectly  clean 
lot,  after  having  applied  the  remedy,  and  would  not  let 
any  go  on  the  infected  ground  for  some  time. 

Refuse  of  Flax  Mills.— P.  B.,  (Homer,  N.  Y.) — 
This  Aubstanoe  is  not  worth  your  attention  as  long  as  you 
can  obtain  stable  manure  at  the  price  you  mention — that 
is,  J2^  to  25  ets.  per  load.  The  flax  refuse  rots  slowly 
~^n  this  account  we  have  seen  it  put  round  fruit  trees  to 
keep  the  grass  from  growing,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
IMefuJ. 

Fistula,  (not  '<  thjslelo.»0— D*  O.  (Quaker  Springs, 
K.  Y.)~-If  the  sore  is  so  far  advanced  that  matter  is  dis- 
eibarged,  Mr.  Yonatt  direcU,  (Treatise  on  the  Horse,  p. 
153,  163,)  to  iosei't  a  seton  so  that  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter may  run  out,  and  continue  to  run  out  as  fast  as  it  is 
•  formed.  He  says,  '<  the  neeiile  should  enter  at  the  top 
of  the  tumor,  penetrate  through  its  bottom  and  be  brought 
out  below  the  abscess."  Some  recommend  cleansing  the 
;Sore  after  the  insertion  of  the  seton,  with  vitriolic  solu- 
tions, but  frequent  fomentations  with  warm  8oap«suds, 
will  probably  answer,  and  as  Mr.  Youatt  says,  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  abscess,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Whale  Ou..— E.  B.  B.,  (Mystic,  Ct.)— There  is  no 
4onbt  that  the  oil  and  «  filth"  from  whale  ships  would 
juake  good  manure,  if  properly  managed.  A  gentleman 
in  this  neighborhood,  has  used  the  blubber  of  sse/t  to 
.good  advantage  as  manure.  His  mode  of  using  it,  which 
would  probably  do  well  also  for  whale  oil,  is  to  mix  it 
largely  with  loam  or  street  manure,  and  let  it  lie  till  a 
pretty  thorough  decomposition  has  taken  place  in  the 
mass.  It  is  recorded  that  the  late  Lord  Somerville  used 
whale  oil  at  his  farm  in  Surrey.  It  was  mixed  with  sandy 
earth,  and  afterwards  applied  to  crops,  and  Im  said  to  have 
produced  great  results.  All  animal  oils  are  very  powerful 
in  their  effect  on  vegetation,  and  it  hence  becomes  neces- 
jary  that  they  should  be  ao  incorporated  with  other  sub- 
stances that  they  reach  the  plant  in  very  small  quantities 
only. 

Saw-dust — swamp-muck — old  coal-fxt  bottoms-^ 
LEACHED  A9HES,  &c — J.  A.  B.  (B.  M.  House,  Md.)— . 
^w-duat  is  useful  in  breaking  up  the  tenacity  of  clay 
Mils.  It  may  be  spread  and  plowed  in.  When  it  has 
thoroughly  decomposed,  it  appears  to  aflRird  some  food  to 
plants.  That  made  from  hard  wooi|,  is  thought  best — 
though  oak  saw-dust  sometimes  contains  considerable 
acid,  and  ashes,  or  lime,  are  recommended  to  be  mixed 
with  it  on  this  account  before  it  is  used  as  manure.  It 
makes  goo4l  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle^absorbs  the 
urine,  and  keeps  the  animals  clean.  Swamp-muck  varies 
much  in  quality,  but  is  generally  more  or  less  valuable 
for  uplands.  You  had  better  try  it.  Put  some  on  your 
wheat  and  rye  lands  next  fall,  and  harrow  in.  Expose 
some  of  it  to  frosts  next  winter,  and  in  spring  put  it  on 
l^our  corn  land.  Note  the  result  in  nil  eases — it  may  be 
its  effects  will  be  better  the  second  year-^it  often  is  so. 
You  may  find  out  in  this  way,  whether  it  is  best  for  you 
lO  use  it  to  any  extent.  The  boUoms  of  coal-pits  are  use- 
ful to  mix  ^i:h  stable  manures,  and  to  absorb  urine it 

prevents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  escape  of  ammo- 
nia, and  it  is  a  good  top-dress' ng  for  moist  grass  lands. 
The  effects  of  leached  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  and  bones,  on 
your  soil,  cun  best  be  determined  by  experiment.  They 
may  be  trietl  on  a  small  scale,  so  as  not  to  run  much  risk. 
but  with  such  care  that  the  result  may  be  taken  as  a 
gui.le. 

Carrots.— H.  B,  G.,  (Newtown,  C!.)— The  seed  may 
be  sown  with  a  machine.  We  noticed  one  in  our  last, 
page  106,  (SewanPs)  which  »ve  have  no  doubt  may 
do  well.  There  were  formerly  machines  sold  at  the 
ware-houses  in  Boston  at  five  dollars  each,  with  which 
carrots,  turnepS)  &c.,  could  be  sown  better  than  they 
generally  are  by  hand.  From  an  acre,  to  two  acres 
per  day,  according  to  the  space  between  the  rows,  may 
be  sown  by  one  man  with  a  good  machine.  Before  sow- 
ing, the  seed  should  be  well  dried  and  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  take  off  the  burrs  and 
vmke  it  so  smooth  that  it  will  not  clog  the  machine. 
A  light  soil  is  considered  preferable.  About  sixteen 
inches   is  considered   the  propef  distance  batween  the 


rows,  and  they  are  commonly  thinned  to  two  iaehss  is 
the  row.  If  the  ground  is  quite  moist,  the  seed  is  sons. 
times  sown  on  ridges,  maile  by  turning  two  furrovi 
together  by  the  plow.  Two  rows  at  the  distance  of 
three  inches  or  so,  are  sometimes  sown  on  a  rid^  (o 
make  up  for  the  greater  space  which  this  mode  sllovi 
between  the  alternate  rows.  The  iHraetice  of  sowing  two 
rows  together,  as  described,  is  sometimes,  also,  adopMd 
in  level  cultivation,  in  onler  to  give  opportunity  for  thi 
use  of  the  harrow  or  cultivator,  in  working  the  crop. 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  seed  is  sometisssioM 
broadcast,  and  that  very  Urge  crops  have  been  bbtaisd 
by  this  mode.  The  argument  in  lavor  of  it  is,  that  si 
the  carrot  makes  but  a  small  top,  the  roots  will  bear  to 
stand  very  dose,  so  as  almost  to  cover  the  gioond,  ssd 
this  can  be  effected  more  completely  by  the  brosd-cut, 
than  by  the  drill  moile.  From  experience  we  kiunr 
nothing  of  the  broad-cast  mode — it  appears  probable  il 
might  have  advantages  over  the  others  on  soils  not  aib- 
ject  to  weeds,  but  where  these  prevail  the  additional  U- 
bor  required  to  clean  the  crop,  might  overbalanos  Dm 
extra  yield. 


MB.  PRENTIC£>8  8AL£  OF  SHORT  HORMB. 


We  very  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  cosi- 
munication,  which  has  been  sent  us  by  one  of  the  bat 
judges  and  most  distinguished  breeders  of  calUe  in  o« 
country,  and  one  who  can  have  no  other  interest  in  Hm 
sale  than  that  which  should  actuate  every  individsal  wte 
desires  to  promote  the  best  interesU  of  the  fimning  cob. 
munity.  We  doubted  very  much  the  propriety  of  (hi 
step  taken  by  Mr.  P.  in  offering  his  whole  stock  at  psb- 
lie  sale,  without  reservation,  because  such  sales  hen- 
tofore  have  generally  failed  to  excite  that  attention  which 
they  deserved,  and  because  we  feared  he  wonld  not  is 
this  way  realize  any  thing  like  fair  prices  for  hii  valm. 
ble  herd.  Mr.  Prentice  has,  however,  offered  neh  n- 
ducements  for  an  attendance  at  his  sale,  as  have  never  be- 
fore been  offered,  by  pledging  himaelf  that  his  csttk 
shall  be  actually  sold  to  the  hie^hest  bidder,  without  ssjr 
bye -bidding  or  reserve.  That  they  will  therefore  be 
sold,  and  at  such  prices  as  the  public  are  pleased  to  pn, 
is  a  matter  of  certainty;  and  we  should  hope  that  this  if- 
surance  would  inqiire  suiBcient  confidence  to  induce  soch 
an  attendance  at  the  sale  as  will  prevent  their  beia; 
struck  off  at  half  their  value.  A  list  of  the  animali  to  be 
offereil,  together  with  their  pedigrees,  will  be  fomd  is 
the  advertising  department  of  thia  paper. 

Mr.  Tucker— I  observe  in  the  last  Cultivator,  that  Mr. 
Prentice  of  your  city,  has  advertised  his  numerous  herd 
of  cattle  for  sale.  The  entire  frankness  and  absence  of 
all  reservation  whatever,  with  which  they  are  offeredi  ii 
not  only  characteristic  of  the  man,  but  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee to  the  public  that  a  competition  will  here  be  offer- 
ed greater  than  ever  before  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to 
possess  some  of  the  choicest  speeimens  of  this  noble  nee 
of  cattle. 

This  step  of  Mr.  P.  at  this  time,  has  probably  bees 
maturely  considered,  and  his  reasons  for  thus  offerisf 
them,  are  no  doubt  a  sufflcient  Justification  for  the  kU- 
nest  of  thus  inviting  a  public  sale,  when  the  spirit  of  isi- 
proving  our  native  herds  has  so  long  slumbtfed,  and  a  re- 
newed energy  is  hartlly  yet  awakened  in  our  agricultoral 
community.  Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  attentioB 
will  be  aroused  by  this  decisive  measure,  and  that  oor 
practical  farmers,  stock  breeders,  and  retired  countrx 
gentlemen,  will  avail  themselves  of  an  opportonity  laeh 
as  has  never  yet  occurred,  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
animals  offered,  to  renovate  and  Improve  the  neat  stock 
of  their  estates. 


After  an  experience  of  near  thirty  years  that  the  Short 
Horns  have  been  bred  in  the  United  Slates,  it  bsi  bees 
too  well  settled  by  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  that  thejr 
are,  individually  in  themselves,  ami  as  improved  by  the 
infusion  of  their  blood  with  our  native  stocky  an  invalfl- 
able  acquisition  to  pur  country,  to  be  now  denied.  It 
would  therefore  be  the  height  of  mortification  that  one 
who  has  made  unwearied  efforts,  both  in  time  and  in  ex- 
pense!, mkI  with  motives  far  above  all  pecuniary  eoneide* 
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ntioiis,  ihonld  be  left  anremnnentteil,  in  part,  at  least, 
Ibt  hit  invaluable  services. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  discriminating 
pnblte  will  recognize  such  eflbrts,  by  attending  this  sale, 
and  purchasing  the  animals  offered  at  any  thing  like  fair 
prices,  or  by  a  culpable  listlessness  and  want  of  true  self 
interest,  permit,  in  their  sacrifice,  a  public  disgrace. 
Were  this  herd  of  cattle  in  England,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  twice  the  sum  at  public  sale,  that  their 
proprietor  would  ask  for  them  at  private  contract,  if  he 
were  now  at  liberty  to  do  so;  and  fo  such  gentlemen  as 
propose  to  send  to  England  direct  for  fine  animals,  at 
saoruioos  prices,  as  is  almost  every  year  the  case,  and 
then  obtain  those  of  no  better  quality,  and  perhaps  infe- 
rior to  those  now  offered,  this  presents  an  opportunity  of 
which  they  should  wisely  avail  themselves. 

To  breeders^  this  sale  is  of  Vital  interest.  It  must,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  fix  the  BeUing  value  of  American  Short 
Boms.  The  number  and  the  quality  of  this  herd,  and 
the  prices  they  will  bring,  are  tax  too  prominent  to  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  by  the  subsequent  purchasers 
idr  some  time  to  come;  and  although  the  writer  of  this 
is  a  breeder  to  a  moderate  extent  himself,  yet  having  not 
the  remotest  pecuniary  interest  in  this  herd,  or  in  the  re- 
mit of  the  sale,  he  has  a  deep  feeling  that  the  integrity 
and  high  character  which  this  noble  breed  of  cattle  pos- 
sess in  the  estimation  of  our.  most  intelligent  farmers, 
shall  be  sustained  by  prices  that  will  continue  to  render 
IhMB  an  objeet  of  attention  for  all  future  time. 

Let  (here  then  be  a  rally  at  this  sale,  and  a  iubttantial 
dispositson  eyineed  to  sustain  one  who  has  made  such 
important  aequisitions  to  the  true  welfare  of  our  agricul- 
ture as  has  Mr.  Prentice,  in  the  importation  and  rearing 
of  his  beautiful  herd  of  cattle.  Pubuus. 


WHITE-WASHINO. 


This  is  the  the  season  of  the  year  for  white-washing. 
TiMre  is  no  doubt  that  a  coating  of  lime-wash,  or  some 
oOier  application,  tends  greatly  to  preseve  buildings, 
~  s.,  that  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  in- 
of  our  dwellings,  also,  is  greatly  improved  in  ap- 
,  as  well  as  rendered  more  conducive  to  health, 
by  washes  of  lime.  We  have  in  former  volumes  given 
varioas  receipts  for  making  white-wash;  and  would 
refer  our  readers  to  the  vol.  for  1843,  p.  88. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1844, 
we  And  the  following  directions  for  making  washes,  and 
which  are  there  recommended  with  much  confidence. 
The  superiority  of  this  wash  said  to  depend  upon  white 
vitriol,  sometimes  called  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  rep- 
reeented  as  a  powerful  mordant  to  harden  and  fix  the 
paint. 

For  hriek  or  ifoM. — One  barrel  of  stone  lime,  (fr^h 
bomt  is  best,)  slake  it,  and  then  add  two  barrels  of  hy- 
diaalic  cement  or  water-lime,  stir  them  together  until 
aboat  the  thickness  of  paint  suitable  to  be  laid  with  a 
bnmb;  then  add  twelve  pounds  of  white  vitriol,  (sul- 
phate of  zinc,)  stir  same  for  an  hour,  or  till  thoroughly 
mixed;  let  it  remain  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  and  it 
is  fit  for  use.  When  you  commence  nsing  it,  take  for 
every  four  gallons,  one  quart  of  fine  dry  sand,  and  stir 
them  together;  put  it  on  the  wall  with  a  large  paint- 
brash  ;  if  too  thick  add  a  litOe  water.  This  mixture  pro- 
dnces  a  pale  yellow  ;  after  which,  (when  dry,)  to  pro- 
dnee  a  pure  white,  go  over  the  same  with  whitewash, 
as  follows  :  one  bushel  of  lime,  with  one  pound  of  sul- 
phate zinc. 

Fdr  tBOod-work, — One  bushel  lime;  one  pouml  white 
vitriol,  (sulphate  of  sine;)  one  quart  of  salt;  one  peck 
of  white  sand. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  can  be  formed  by  taking  one  part  sul- 
phuric acid,  four  parts  water,  and  adding  as  much  zinc 
as  it  will  take  up. 


JXotutB  of  NetD  |loblication$. 


FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  FmUi  and  FruU  Tru9  (^  AmerUa;  or  the  Cvlim'O, 
Propagation,  and  Manag$moni,  in  the  Qardtn  and  Or^ 
chard,  of  Frwit  Treee  generaUy;  ftiih  Deseriptiono  if 
aU  the  Fineet  Varietiee  of  FruU,  noHve  or  foreign,  eal- 
Hooted  in  the  gardone  <f  tMs  country.  lUuetrated  wUM 
numeroue  Engravinge  and  Outlinee  of  FrvU,  By  A.  3. 
Downing.  1  voL  12  mo.,  (and  aleoB  oo.)  New-Yoritf 
Wiley  if  Putnam, 

It  is  with  feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  gratification, 
that  we  announce  the  appearance  of  this  invaluable  work. 
We  are  sure  that  none  of  our  readers  will  be  in  the  least 
disappointed  with  its  contents,  notwithstanding  the  high 
expectations  which  have  been  raised  by  the  known  abili- 
ties of  its  author.  A  deliberate  examination  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  work,  enables  us  to  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  acquisition  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  American  cultivators  of  fruit,  which  has 
ever  yet  appeared. 

Nearly  sixty  pages  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  are  de- 
voted to  the  general  principles  and  practices  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. The  greater  part  of  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
author's  own  extensive  experience,  combinetl  with  that 
of  the  experience  of  others;  ami  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  perspicuous  and  admirable  digest  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  difierent  kinds  of 
fruit,  their  management,  diseases  and  enemies,  and  full 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  numerous  varieties,  of  a 
large  part  of  which  excellent  ouUlne  figures  of  the  natu- 
ral size  are  given. 

The  pre-occupied  state  of  our  pages,  prevents  our  en- 
tering upon  an  analysis  of  the  work  at  this  time:  but  we 
shall  next  monpi  take  up  the  subject  and  favor  our  read- 
ers with  extracts  from  several  portions  of  the  work. 
The  clear  and  neat  style  of  the  author,  his  exten- 
sive and  long  continued  experience,  and  the  unwea- 
ried labor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  work,  have 
rendered  it  nearly  all  tliat  could  be  desired  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  New  and  repeated  sul- 
ditions  to  the  sfock  must  of  course  be  continually  made: 
and  in  promoting  and  facilitating  these  additions,  this 
work  must  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary. 

There  are  occasionally  incidental  remarks  made,  and 
opinions  advanced,  with  which  we  do  not  fully  agree,  or 
which  may  partake  of  a  conjectural  cbsracter;  but  they 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  can  scarcely  affect  the  value 
of  the  work  even  in  a  trifling  degree.  The  amount  of 
matter  afforded  in  a  clear  and  condensed  work  as  this  is^ 
of  no  less  than  500  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  engra- 
vings, illustrating  the  processes  of  Grafting,  Budding, 
Training,  &c.  and  outline  figures  of  fruits,  at  the  low 
price  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  should  induce  a\erf 
one  who  cultivates  a  single  cherry  tree  or  currant  bush, 
to  possess  it  at  once,  and  avail  himself  of  the  ample  in- 
structions and  interesting  facts  with  which  it  abounds. 


Thx  sting  or  A  Beb,  it  Is  asserted,  owes  its  poison- 
nature  to  its  being  an  add;  and  therefore  liquor  po- 
hMsia,  by  neutralizing  the  acid,  becomes  one  of  the  best 
remedies.  As  it  is  very  caustic,  and  corrosive  to  the 
skin,  it  roust  be  applied  at  the  precise  spot,  on  the  point 
of  a  pin  or  on  the  tip  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 


Heport  on  the  Oeologteal  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  South 
Carolina,  for  1844,  by  M.  TuouKV—pp.  64. 

We  are  indebfetl  to  Col.  A.  6.  Summek,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  for  a  copy  of  this  work.  The  Report  consists  of 
three  general  divisions,  or  chapters,  viz:  Primary  Rocks, 
Metals,  and  Economical  Geology — to  which  is  added  tm 
Appendix  embracing  the  "  Prize  Report  of  Experiments, 
submitted  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, Nov.  1844,"  by  FaiiKcis  S.  Holmes. 

We  find  in  this  Report,  some  interesting  facts,  partic- 
ularly under  the  thini  division,  or  Economical  Geology; 
we  cannot,  however,  do  more  for  the  present  than  brief- 
ly advert  to  them.  Speaking  of  Oneiee,  the  writer  states 
that  it  occupies,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  mountain- 
ous portion  of  the  State,  and  that  he 

"  Wm  not  a  little  mirpriaed  to  find  oil  the  v«ry  nimroit  of  Glssiy 
mountain,  and  on  one  of  the  higheat  of  the  Saluda  mouniaina,  crcn 
that  would  have  done  no  discretlit  to  more  farorrd  localities.  On  taa 
most  ragired  iidea  of  ihese  mountain*,  particolarly  in  the  moitu  deUa. 
the  luxuriance  with  which  the  naloral  graaaes  grow,  ahow  bow  well 
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Ihey  arc  adapted  to  thecp- walks,  and  it  is  strange  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  this  branch  of  agricultural  economy*' 

The  writer  again  remarks,  in  reference  to  a  hilly  re> 
l^ion  in  the  county  of  Pickens,  the  soil  of  which  is  con- 
siderably derived  from  Mica  slate,  that  the  hills  were  co- 
vered with  verdure,  when  he  saw  them,  while  a  few 
miles  lower  down,  the  contrast  was  striking,  every  thing 
being  parched  by  drouth,  and  that  *'  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  fancy  from  picturing  these  beautiful  hills  cover- 
ed with  clover,  and  alive  with  a  thousand  flocks  and 
herds — for  there  is  lime  in  their  very  midst.  Both  the 
climate,  and  the  geological  character  of  this  region,  mark 
it  as  the  grazing  country  of  (he  State.'* 

Under  (he  head  of  the  u8€m  and  action  qf  time,  the  wri- 
ter observes — 

"  A  knowledgo  of  the  action  of  Kme  on  vcfjretable  matter,  ought 
to  prevent  the  mistakes  committed  in  putting  it  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  plant,  the  delicate  fibres  of  which  it  must  attack,  if  there  be 
not  a  superabundance  of  other  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  As  lime 
acts  cliiutiy  by  briiigii^  iiuo  action  ingredients  that  were  inert  in  the 
soil,  and  us  every  crop  carries  offa  certain  quantity  of  soda,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  it  follows  that  unless  tliene  be  added,  in  the 
various  forms  of  manures  in  which  they  exist,  that  a  soil  mav  be 
vnproduciive,  though  having  lime  in  abuiklance.  I  now  speak  of 
lime,  not  marl,  for  m  marling,  many  other  substances  are  added  as 
with  lime." 

The  Appendix  relates  chiefly  to  experiments  with 
marl,  on  various  crops.  The  action  of  this  substance  is 
shown  to  be  highly  beneftcial,  and  from  the  quantities  in 
certain  portions  of  the  State,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that 
it  furnishes  a  source  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  the  value  of 
which  is  incalculable. 

We  give  (he  result  of  an  experiment  of  the  marl  on 
corn.     Its  effects  on  cotton  and  potatoes  were  similar: 

Half  an  acre,  without  marl  or  manure,  produced  8^ 
barrels  cars  of  com — with  eight  cart-loads  compost  in 
1843,  10|  do.— with  6^  bushels  marl^  broad  cast^  II4 
barrels.  

Report  of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  qf 
Patents,  showing  the  operatione  0/  the  Patent  Clffice,  du- 
ring the  year  1844. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  edition  of  this  valuable 
Report,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  has  been 
published  for  sale,  by  our  Agent  in  New-York.  M.  H. 
Newman,  bookseller,  199  Broadway.  It  can  also  be  ob- 
tained of  Little  9l  Brown,  Boston — O.  B.  Zieber  9l 
Co.,  Philadelphia — Geo.  Jones  of  this  city,  and  we  pre- 
sume of  booksellers  generally.    Price  75  cts. 

Lowell  Offering. — This  publication,  supported  as  it 
is  entirely  by  the  intellectual  talent  of  the  female  labor- 
ers in  manufactories,  is  not  only  highly  creditable  to  the 
editors  and  contributors,  but  is  even  a  subject  of  just  pride 
to  the  country.  It  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the  eleva- 
ted condition  and  character  of  this  class  of  our  popula- 
tion, when  compared  with  descriptions  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe.  Though  it  is  truly  the  «  Factory  Oirls'  >' 
OfTering.  many  of  the  articles  would  do  no  discredit  to 
literary  writers  of  acknowledged  merit.  Edited  by  Miss- 
es CuRi  IS  and  FarlET — published  monthly,  at  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  t 

The  Farmer's  Library,  and  Monthly  Journal  of 
Agriculture — Messrs.  Greeley  &  McElrath,  New- 
York,  have  issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing  a  work 
under  this  title,  for  the  editorial  i^anagement  of  which 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq., 
the  founder  and  former  e<litorof  that  pioneer  of  Agricul- 
tural publications  in  this  country,  the  American  Farmer. 
The  plan  of  the  proposed  work  is  as  follows:  Bkch 
number  will  consist  of  two  distinct  parts — I.  The 
Farmer^s  Library,  in  which  will  be  published  continu- 
ously, the  best  standard  works  on  Agriculture,  begin- 
ning w  if  h  Stephens' fioofc  q^^Ae  Farm,  a  recent  Scotch 
publication  of  high  character.  This  division  of  the 
work  will  embrace  600  pages  a  year.  II.  The  Monthly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  which  will  contain  about  50 
pages  per  month,  and  will  comprise,  1.  Foreign  selec- 
tions from  the  higher  class  of  British,  French,  and  Ger- 
man  periodicals  of  Agriculture,  with  extracts  from  new 
books  which  may  not  be  published  in  the  Library.  2. 
American  Editorials,  communicated  selected  accounts 
of  experiments,  &c.  E^ch  number  to  be  illuslraled  with 
numerous  engravings.    Its  price  will  be  Jive  dollars  a 


year  in  advance,  for  two  royal  octavo  volumes  of  600 
pages  each.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  very  vals- 
ble  work,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public. 

Useful  Works  for  the  People. — Messrs.  Greslt 
&  McEleath,  of  New-York,  having  lost  by  fire  their 
stock  of  books,  plates,  and  engravings  of  their  series  of 
«  Useful  Books  for  the  People,''  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  new  series,  the  first  in  order  of  which  b 
the  work  on  Astronomy  by  M.  Arago,  with  additioos 
and  corrections  by  Dr.  Lardner.  The  works  of  then 
philosophers  are  distinguished  for  combining  sccnniis 
scientific  information,  with  much  that  is  pleasing  and  st- 
tractive,  and  on  the  subject  of  Astronomy,  in  particolar, 
their  writings  are  looked  upon  with  great  confidence. 
We  venture  to  say  that  no  opportunity  has  before  been 
offered  to  the  American  public  of  procuring  so  large  an 
amount  of  valuable  scientific  information  at  so  small  an 
expense.  The  number,  comprising  the  lectures  on  As- 
tronomy, contains  96  pages  large  octavo,  small  print, 
with  numerous  diagi:ams  and  illustrations.  This  publica- 
tion is  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a  like  useiul  charac- 
ter— each  series  being  complete  in  itself — andofaiiie 
so  uniform  that  the  whole  may  be  bound  together.  The 
price  of  the  number  on  Astronomy,  is  25  cents,  which 
will  also  be  the  price  of  each  of  the  series  of  Usefiil 
Books.  — : 

Spirit  of  the  Times^A  Chronicle  of  the  Turf,  Ag- 
riculture, Field  sports.  Literature,  and  the  Stage.— As  a 
sporting  chronicle,  this  publication  has  long  been  distin- 
guished and  unrivalled.  Though  we  are  accostomed  to 
estimate  things  by  an  utilitarian  scale,  we  must allov  the 
**  Spirit"  an  eminent  character  even  in  this  respect.  If 
the  old  adage  of  « laugh  and  be  fat,"  is  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  cause  and  ^ect,  there  i^  no  knowing  hov 
much /of  nets  the  witty  sayings  and  fimny  stories  there 
given  may  have  produced,  or  from  how  many  hypochon- 
driacs the  **  blues"  may  have  been  banished,  sod  the  dys- 
pepsia cured  I  And  what  labors  can  be  considered  more 
useful  than  those  which  promote  health,  and  save  doctor^ 
fees  ?  This  old  favorite  commences  the  fifleenth  volume 
with  new  type  and  other  improvements,  which  render 
its  appearance  even  more  attractive  than  ever,  and  to- 
gether with  the  style  and  chairacter  of  its  contentd 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  all  seeking  any  thin^ 
in  that  line.  It  is  issued  weekly,  each  number  con- 
taining twelve  large  quarto  paf^es,  at  five  doUsis  pcr 
annum.  Three  or  four  elegant  steel  engravings  of 
celebrated  horses,  are  given  in  the  course  of  a  volnne, 
without  extra  charge  to  subscribers.  Published  by  JoiiN 
Richards,  No.  1,  Barclay -street^  New-York— Wm.  T. 
Porter,  editor. 


Mr.  Tuckeb — ^I  am  aware  you  have  no  "  poet's  cor- 
ner'' in  your  strictly  vtilitarian  paper,  but  presuming  700 
are  in  favor  of  whatever  is  designed  to  elevate  the  feel- 
ings, even  though  expressed  in  rhyme,  I  have  ventored 
to  send  you  the  following 

HYMN  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Bounteous  Father !  Lord  on  high ! 
Who  bear'si  the  raveu*s  feeble  cry,     , 
With  thy  protecting  goodness,  rife, 
Long-clumbVing  nature  wake*  to  life ! 

Earth's  kin^  may  rear  the  fowling  spire. 
And  feed  with  gold  the  altar  fire — 
Not  from  the  organ'*  peal  alone, 
Anthems  arise  before  thy  throne. 

Those  holier  temples,  large  and  wide. 
The  glen,  the  grove,  the  monnisin-sidio, 
Reaound  with  choral  songs  of  praise 
To  that  blest  Pow'r  who  tunes  their  lays- 
Each  bud  and  flow'ret,  leaf  and  tree, 
Breathes  orisons,  O  God !  to  thee. 
Whence  emanates  unchanging  love,  , 

Embracing  all,  aromid,  above. 

Revolving  seasons  now  have  brought 
Sweet  Spring  with  cheering  beauty  franghl— 
8eed-time  again  to  us  i«  giv'n ; 
We  trust  to  earth,  and  hope  in  Heav'a. 


Send  thou  the  late  and  early  raia 
To  vivify  the  springing  grain — 
And  when  the  harvest  home  we  bear, 
Let  grateful  peaos  fill  the  air ! 


M.W.H 
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N£W.YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeliog^  of  the  BhEecutive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y. 
8.  Agricultaral  Society,  held  at  their  room  on  the  17th 
April,  the  Preiident  in  the  ebair,  there  were  present, 
Messrs.  Prentice,  M'lntyre,  Enos,  Vail,  L.  Tucker, 
Nott,  Cheever,  Emmons>  Howard,  and  Sotham. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from  Col.  A.  G.  Sum- 
M£it,  Esq.  of  Columbia,  8.  C,  expressing  his  warm  inte- 
rest in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  informing  the  Pres- 
ident that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  State  Ag.  Society 
of  South  Carolina,  to  forward  to  our  Society,  the  Reports 
of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  that  State,  together  with 
several  documents  emanating  from  that  Society. 

A  letter  from  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq.  having  been  read,  in 
relation  to  the  Premiums  on  Horses,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  following  addUiojuU  prizes  be  offered : 

Best "  blood*'  stallion,  4  years  old, $20. 

Second  best,        do.  do.  10. 

Best ''Draught'' stallion,    do 20. 

Second  best,        do.  do 10. 

Additions  were  also  made  to  the  prizes  for  Fat  Cattle, 
by  adding  a  class  for  fat  cows  and  heifers,  separate  from 
oxen  or  steeit— First,  $10— Second,  $5.>-Third,  vol.  Tran- 
•actions. 

L.  A.  MoBXXLL,  Esq.  of  Tompkins  county,  was  pres- 
ent, and  presented  the  copy  of  his  «  American  Shep- 
herd," in  manuscript,  most  of  which  was  examined  by 
the  Committee,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, highly  approving  of  the  work,  which  is  soon  to  be 
pBblished. 

The  following  letter,  with  the  accompanying  package 
of  seeds,  was  presented  by  the  President: 

« JVsi0.Yorfc,  AprU  17,  1845. 
'*  Six — The  accompanying  parcel  of  see«ls  was  handed  to 
me,  in  Washington  city  by  Gov.  Marcy,  with  a  request 
that  I  would  transmit  it  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  New- York. 

**  It  contains  a  portion  of  a  package  of  seeds  received 
at  the  War  Department,  for  distribution,  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Patent  Office. 

**  May  I  ask  that  the  proper  officer  of  your  society  will 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  parcel  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  Washington. 

<«  Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  ob't 
servant  Pxosfex  M.  Wctmoxe." 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Hon.  Wm.  L. 
Marct,  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  package  of  seeds, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  members. 

A  letter  having  been  received  from  Francis  Rotch, 
Esq.  now  in  London,  together  with  dies  ordered  by 
the  Society  for  Medals,  executed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  of  Birmingham,  after  subjects  and  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Rotch,  the  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered 
te  Mr.  Rotch  for  his  attention  to  the  request  of  the  Soci- 
ety; and  the  Executive  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in 
expressing  their  unqualified  approval  of  the  designs  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  medals,  which,  in  their  estimation, 
are  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Reeolved,  That  Air.  Rotch  be  desired  to  present  to 
Mr.  Tatlob,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  superior 
manner  in  which  the  dies  have  been  executed,  and  which 
reflect  the  highest  credit  u]K>n  him  as  a  Medallist. 

A  circular  addressed  by  the  Cor.  Secretary  to  the 
County  Cor.  Committees,  was  read  and  approved,  and  or* 
dered  printed. 


County  Ao.  Societies. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  quite 
a  number  of  the  County  Societies  of  this  State,  have  al- 
ready issued  their  Prize  Lists  for  the  coming  autumn 
shows.  We  have  received  the  Prize  Lists  from  Queent, 
to  be  awarded  in  October — Rsnssetoer,  show  to  be  at 
Troy,  Sept.  24,  25 — Orange,  to  be  held  at  Goshen,  Oct. 
8,  9;  all  the  premiums  to  be  paid  in  silver  spoons-^Xiv- 
MigsfOfi,  to  be  held  at  Oeneseo,  Oct.  2 — Ontario^  to  be 
held  at  Canandaigna,  Oct.  14,  15;  among  the  premiums 
are  20  copies  of  <*  The  Cultivator"— C/ififon,  to  be  held 
at  Plattsbnrgh,  Sept.  16,  17. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Mb.  Roper's  Address — The  author  will  please  re- 
ceive our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  address,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  of  Souih  Carolina, 
Nov.  28,  1844.  It  is  a  well  written  document;  and  con- 
tains much  valuable  statistical  information.  The  writer 
endeavors,  in  a  very  earnest  and  striking  manner,  to  in- 
duce the  people  of  his  State  to  adopt  some  course  of  op- 
erations by  which  they  may  relieve  themselves  from  their 
present  burdens.  He  shows  that  they  (as  a  State,)  now 
spend  more  than  they  make,  «and  consequently  the 
State  languishes  under  an  incubus,  which  will  require  a 
strong  moral  force,  independent  of  activity  and  industry, 
to  remove.''  He  sayi — "  we  allow  the  negroes  to  be- 
come an  expense  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  millioTis 
of  dollars  for  clothing,  com,  bacon  and  tobacco,  and  their 
plantation  implements.'*  Mr.  Roper  shows  the  necessity 
of  diversifying  the  objects  of  industry.  The  production 
of  cotton  in  South  Carolina,  cannot  be  depended  on  as  a 
source  of  profit.  In  relation  to  this  article,  he  rays, 
« though  it  was  once  our  wealth  and  pride,  it  can  conti- 
nue so  no  longer;  a  fairer  bloom  opens  on  other  lands, 
and  every  day  imparts  a  more  ominous  warning  that  the 
sceptre  has  departed."  He  reganls  it  as  "  pernicious 
that  so  pervading  a  propensity  exists  to  investments  in 
lands  and  negroes,  to  grow  rice  and  cotton." 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  the  adoption  of 
which  Mr.  Roper  urges,  is  the  introduction  of  a  more 
varied  system  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  sums  now  sent 
out  of  the  State  for  beef,  pork,  bread-stufia,  butter,  cheese, 
&c.,  shall  be  saved  at  home;  and  also  tne  introduction 
of  numufactures,  several  successful  examples  of  which, 
existing  in  that  State,  he  brings  forward.  Of  the  influ- 
ence which  manufacturing  establishments  have  exerci- 
sed, so  far  as  they  have  been  tried  in  South  Carolina,  he 
thus  speaks:  «  The  efiiect  of  this  diversity  of  labor,  has 
been  to  extend  competence  among  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple, to  improve  their  moraUf  intelligence  and  education, 
and  establish  a  more  reepedabU  order  of  socic/y." 


BONES  AND  FISH  FOR  MANURE. 


We  have  recived  from  Mr.  Wm.  Makinster,  an  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Middlesex  (Ct.)  Ag.  Soc.,  by 
£.  A.  Elliott,  Esq.  In  this  address,Mr.  £•  speaks  of  the 
effects  of  banee  and  of  Jiih  as  manure.  He  states  that  bone- 
dust  has  been  applied  in  his  neighborhood  with  good  re- 
sults, to  com,  rye,  ruta  baga,  and  other  crops.  'An  ap- 
plication of  twenty  bushels  per  acre  to  a  portion  of  a  rye- 
field,  produced  a  difierence  of  nearly  one*  half  in  the  yield, 
the  field  being  alike  in  other  respects. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  E.'s  residence,  large  quan- 
tities of  "  white  fish"  are  taken,  and  frequently  used  as 
manure.  This  application  of  fish  was  commenced,  he 
says,  in  that  neighborhood,  about  the  year  1790.  The 
effects  were  great — «  barren  plains,  which  had  been  long 
unproductive,  were  converted  into  the  most  fraitful  fields. 
Their  beneficial  effects  were  manifest  upon  all  soils,  and 
for  a  number  of  years;  while  they  were  taken  In  large 
quantities,  they  were  relied  upon  for  the  rye,  com,  and 
particularly  the  potatoe  and  turnep  crops,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  all  other  kinds  of  manure.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  their  effect  upon  a  second  application,  was 
not  as  great  as  upon  the  tint,  and  still  less  upon  a  third, 
and  this  led  many  to  doubt  tlieir  utility  as  a  constant 
dressing  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  especially  upon  sandy 
soils,  without  an  intervening  application  of  bam  yard  ma- 
nure, as  they  are  found  to  exhaust  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  soil,  and  leave  it  in  a  compact  and  unproductive 
state.  Their  effect  has  continued  to  be  great  upon  strong 
rocky  loam  and  clay  or  moist  lands;  upon  such  lands  they 
produce  as  large  crops  as  can  be  found  in  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  our  westem  country.  Their  effect  is  visible  on 
sandy  soils  for  two  or  three  years,  and  longer  upon  loam 
and  day.  The  usual  mode  of  applying  them,  is  to  spread 
them,  and  after  a  few  days  harrow  and  plow  them  in 
with  a  light  furrow.  Some  persons  stack  them  with  yard 
manure,  or  earth  and  turf,  and  think  their  effect  sufllcient- 
ly  Increased  to  compensate  for  the  extra  labor  of  stacking 
and  carting  out." 
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STEEPING  SEEDS. 


For  (he  purpose  of  stinulatiDg^  the  growth  of  plants, 
vmrioos  lolutions  have  been  employed  for  steeping  the 
•eedt.  The  subslanccs  thus  employed  have  been  nitrate 
of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  or  salt-petre,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  &c.  Salt-petre  has 
long  been  used,  in  some  form,  as  a  fertilizer,  and  nitrate 
of  soda  has  within  a  few  years  been  recommended  as 
a  subs' Kute,  in  some  respects  preferable.  So  fiir  as  we 
have  learned,  however,  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  to  proiluce  vegetable  fibre  or  straw, 
than  grain  or  seed ;  ami  hence  it  has  latterly  given  place 
to  muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  preparation  of  solutions. 
Many  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  Europe, 
show  that  wheal,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  have  been 
considerably  Increased  in  yield  by  the  seed  having  been 
soaked  in  solutions  of  the  last  named  substance.  The 
trials  which  have  been  made  in  this  country,  have  as  yet 
been  comparatively  few,  though  some  results  which 
were  niaile  known  by  experiments  last  year,  have  indi- 
cated an  important  benefit  from  the  application  of  the 
article  to  Indian  com. 

One  of  the  best  examples  which  occurs  to  us  of  the 
benefits  derived  fi*om  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  S.  Webber  of  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  reported  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer.  Dr.  W. 
osed  8  solution  for  soaking  com  as  follows :  He  distolv- 
6d  a  small  piece  of  the  it:uriate  of  ammonia,  estimated  at 
four  or  five  grains,  in  about  half  a  coffee  cup  of  water, 
and  threw  into  the  solution  a  handful  of  corn,  which, 
after  having  remained  four  or  five  hours,  was  planted. 
He  planted  this  soaked  corn  in  hills,  side  by  side  with 
that  which  was  not  soaked.  In  four  different  eases 
which  are  reported,  the  soaked  seed  produced  much  the 
largest  yield — generally  full  one  third  more.  Tlie  land 
was  light  and  dry,  and  for  several  of  the  experiments, 
the  poorest  spots  were  purposely  taken.  The  com  suf- 
fered from  drouth,  but  in  all  cases  that  from  the  soaked 
teed  manifested  a  decided  superiority,  and  frequmitly 
attracted  the  attention  of  strangers  who  knew  nothmg 
of  the  cause. 

Ammoniaoal  liquor,  which  is  produced  by  (he  dlstilla- 
Uon  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  is  thought  to  be 
a  valusble  manure.  Mr.  Hannam,  in  his  Essay  on  Waste 
Manures,  describes  this  liquid  as  being  «  an  impure  so- 
lution of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  the  very  gis 
which  is  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  animal 
•abstancrs,  and  which  escapes  from  our  manure-heaps 
during  fermentation.  <*It  is,*'  (he  continiles,)  "  highly 
necessary  to  vegetstion — (he  plant  extracting  the  carbon 
of  its  structure  from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its  nitrogen 
from  the  ammonia  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
gas  liquor  holds  in  solution  acotate,  sulphate,  or  muriate,  as 
well  as  carbonate  of  ammonia;  in  all  of  which  states  it 
ia  fitted  to  promote  the  giowth  of  plants.  The  general 
average  of  its  ammonia,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms 
of  combination,  according  to  Professor  Johnston,  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds  per  one  huntireil  gallons.'* 

Judge  Kooif  of  this  city  made  some  trials  with  theam- 
tfioniacal  liquid  last  season.  He  inrorms  us  that  its  ef- 
fects were  in  all  cases  highly  beneficial.  Cora  and  oats 
soaked  in  the  liquid  for  thirty  hours  before  planting, 
•bowed  a  broader  and  greener  leaf,  produced  larger 
heads  and  ears,  and  yielded,  he  thinks,  at  least  twenty 
per  cent  more  than  that  without  the  liquid — the  treat- 
ment being  in  all  other  respects,  similar. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Scotland,  has  become  distinguished 
for  the  preparations  of  steeps  for  seed  grain,  tvhich  in 
iome  cases  appear  to  produce  remarkable  effects.  The 
salts  he  uses  are  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia; nitrates  of  soda  and  potash,  and  combinations  of 
these.  Mr.  Colman  gives,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
European  Agriculture,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
Reference  to  the  advantage  of  using  these  steeps.  He 
mentions  the  following  experiments  in  illustration  of  the 
comparative  productiveness  of  prepared  and  unprepared 
ieed.  Some  seed-whcaf,  soaked  in  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
was  sown  on  the  5th  of  July,  which,  by  the  lOlh  of  Au- 
gusf,  he  says,  presented  the  following  resulU : "  The  pre- 
pared seeds  had  tillered  into  nine,  ten,  and  eUven  stems; 


the  unprepared  into  only  ftro,  fJkrec,and  four;  and  both 
were  from  the  same  sample  of  seed,  and  sown  in  the  ssns 
soil,  side  by  side.  The  time  of  sleeping  varied  from 
fifty  to  ninety,  four  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit."  The  yield  of  grata  from  these 
plants,  was  not  known  at  the  lime  Mr.  Colman  sent  the 
account  for  publication,  but  we  may  expect  to  hear  fur- 
ther particulars  hereafter. 

A  year  ago,  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  a  Gemuta 
chemist  named  Bickes,  in  which  it  was  declared  thai 
seeds  may  be  so  treated  as  to  render  unnecessary  say 
manuring  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  sown,  sod 
that  even  from  the  most  barren  sands,  luxuriant  cropi 
may  be  gathereil.  Indeed  the  wonderful  virtue  of  thti 
newly  discovered  process  seemed  hardly  less,  from  the 
representations  given,  than  were  formerly  attributed  to 
the  "  philosopher's  stone."  It  can,  however,  serve  hot 
little  purpose  to  occupy  space,  or  spend  time  in  readio^ 
the  accounts  of  this  supposed  discovery,  as  the  sulhor 
only  imparts  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  constitaeols 
to  such  as  poyybr  U,  Professor  Johnston,  in  a  notice  of 
the  pamphlet  of  M.  Bickes,  in  the  Edinburgh  QaaKerly 
Journal  of  Agricullure,  observes  that — "  He  is  one  of 
that  clan  of  discoverers  who  wish  to  sell  their  secrets, 
and  by  magnifying  their  importance,  hope  to  derive  s 
larger  profit  by  divulging  them.  With  such  men  the 
true  friends  of  agriculture  can  have  no  sympathy." 

As  a  steep  for  Indian  com,  we  should  prefer  muriate 
of  ammonia,  which  we  would  use  in  the  following  nas- 
ner:  An  ounee  of  the  article,  (costing  two  cents,)  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  quart  of  com.  It  should  be  di»> 
solved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  fiurly  covertbe 
seed,  which  may  remain  in  the  solution  twenty-fbv 
hottrs>  in  a  temperature  of  sixty  to  seventy  degrees,  b 
order  to  demonstrate  as  clearly  as  possible  the  efieets  of 
the  solution,  the  trial  should  be  conducted  widi  the 
strictest  eare  and  precision.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
mode  than  to  plant  alternately  two  rows  with  seed  froB 
the  solution,  and  the  same  number  with  seed  without  say 
preparation — extending  the  experiment  to  ten,  twelve,  or 
more  rows  of  each — ^the  soil  and  the  management  to  be 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  over  tlie  whole.  Let  the 
product  of  the  rows  to  which  the  solution  was  applicil, 
as  well  as  the  other  rows,  be  carefully  weighed  and 
compared,  and  the  result  will  indicate  the  value  of  the 
solution  to  the  crop. 

Solutions,  and  the  application  of  rariont  substances  to 
seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  insect^ 
have  been  recommended  and  used.  The  success  of  nort 
of  the  experiments  of  this  kind,  seems  rather  dnubtfo). 
So  far  as  relates  to  insects  which  feed  on  the  bladt  only, 
we  have  never  witnessed  the  least  effect  from  applica- 
tions of  any  kind  to  the  seed,  though  we  have  seen  many 
substances  used.  The  most  formidable  enemy  to  gnio 
crops  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  is  the  wire- worm, 
(a  species  of  Elater,)  This  worm  bores  into  the  seed, 
eats  out  its  substance,  and  frequently  destroys  the  pltst 
by  eating  off  the  radicle  as  soon  as  it  protrudes  from  the 
kernel.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  some  sab- 
stance  to  the  seed  which  would  render  it  disagreeable  to 
the  worm.  It  has  been  soaked  in  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  (copperas,)  &c.,  and  coated  with  cempositiooi 
of  Ur  and  arsenic.  To  us,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  substances  would  tend  to  make  the  ker- 
nel unpalatable  food  for  the  worm,  though  if  seentf  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  tar  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  substances  used  to  prevent  the  attack 
of  worms,  are  likewise  used  to  prevent  the  grain  from 
being  pulled  up  by  birds  snd  squirrels.  Those  who  have 
tried  them,  sUte  that  after  a  few  plants  have  been  palled 
up,  the  birds,  finding  the  kemel  in  an  uneatable  staf^ 
abandon  the  attempt  to  find  food  in  that  way. 

As  regards  the  prevention  of  the  wire-worm,  howev- 
er, other  means  have  been  recommended,  which  »n  wme 
instances  at  least,  seem  to  have  had  the  desired  effect.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  wire- worm  will  feed  on  pieces 
of  corn  cobs,  and  this  has  led  to  the  practice  of  drop- 
ping pieces  of  cobs  with  the  com.  The  worms  borrow 
into  the  cobs  instead  of  the  com.  We  have  seen  inwn- 
ces  where  this  remedy  succeeded  to  considerableextai^ 
las  was  ascertained  by  digging  up  the  pieces  of  cobspoi 
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la  the  corn-hill — the  cobs  being  founil,  with  the  wormi 
feedinf  on  them.  Pieces  of  potatoes  have  sometimes 
heen  used  instead  of  cobs,  and  are  said  to  answer  quite  as 
good  a  purpose. 

The  remedies  above  mentioned,  are  sometimes  recom- 
mended a«  beings  also  effectual  against  the  ravages  of  the 
•'  white  worm,"  or  "  white  grub,*' — Mtlalontha  vulgarU. 
It  voMj  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  habits  of  this  insect 
and  its  modes  of  feeding,  are  such  that  none  of  the  means 
alluded  (o,  would  in  the  least  obviate  its  attacks.  It  does 
.BOt  eat  the  seed  itself,  but  generally  commences  feeding 
on  the  roots  at  some  distance  from  the  seed  or  center, 
and  thus  cuts  off  from  the  plant  its  supply  of  nourishment. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  J08IAH  HoLBRooK  has  recently  Tisited  this  city, 
hi  behalf  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New- York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  some  speci- 
mens of  the  results  of  improvements  introduced  into  those 
achools,  and  of  explaining  the  methods  of  instruction 
which  he  has  so  long  advocated.  Mr.  H.  maintains  that 
a  system  of  instruction  should  be  introduced  which  will 
attract  the  attention  and  interest  and  call  into  action  the 
minds  of  the  children,  instead  of  the  mechanical  course 
now  pursued.  Instead  of  confining  the  child  to  the  irk- 
some and  monotonous  employment  of  learning  the  ridic- 
akHie  and  unmeaning  tables  of  syllables  and  words  which 
oeeupy  so  large  a  portion  of  our  "  spelling  books,'*  he 
would  at  once  present  to  the  child  an  object  which  should 
awaken  its  attention  and  excite  its  curiosity,  and  thus 
learn  it  the  names  and  uses  of  things  even  before  it  un- 
derstands the  formation  of  words,  thus  learning  the 
«se  of  language  before  it  is  compelled  to  learn  by 
rote  its  construction.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  be  has  prepared  a  variety  of  school  apparatus, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  many  schools  to  very  great 
advaniai^e.  In  learning  children  to  write,instead  of  the  old 
Siyslem  of  setting  them  to  make  marks,  he  presents  them 
with  a  definite  object  to  accomplish,  by  directing  them  to 
draw  some  object — a  square  for  Instance.  The  child's 
ambition  is  at  once  excited,  and  those  who  have  not  no- 
ticed Che  attraction  which  such  pursuits  afford  children, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  avidity  with  which  they  will  follow 
them.  As  the  child's  mind  is  developed,  he  presents  it 
with  the  objects  before  him,  explaining  the  names  and 
oeet  of  tHngty  and  from  these,  proceeds  to  the  works  of 
God— and  sets  forth  the  great  principles  which  govern  all 
the  works  of  creation,  which  are  open  to  the  vision  of 
the  child,  leaving  the  minuter  divisions  and  rules  to  be 
learned  as  the  child  himself  feels  the  necessity  for  them, 
when  they  will  be  sought  for,  instead  of  having  to  be 
pressed  upon  them.  Thus  the  mind  is  constantly  brought 
iato  activity — habits  of  thought  and  observation  are  in  • 
dneed,  and  the  child  led  on  by  its  own  desires  for  farther 
acquirements,  only  needs  the  direction  and  kindly  influ- 
coce  of  the  parent  or  teacher,  to  induce  it  to  go  on  from 
step  lo  step  in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
IMrepare  him  for  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Several  meeting^  have  been  held  at  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  on  the  subject,  at  the  last  of  which,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  deputy 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  chairman  of  the 
Assembly's  education  committee,  and  others,  was  appoint- 
ed to  take  into  consideration  this  great  subject,  who  have 
prepared  a  report  (published  in  the  Dist.  School  Journal 
for  this  month,)  expressing  their  entire  approbation  of 
the  views  and  plans  presented  for  their  consideration. 
Of  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  this  system,  which 
ean  hardly  fail  to  receive  the  approbation  of  those  who 
will  give  it  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  examination,  we 
ean  speak  from  several  years  experience  in  our  own  fa- 
mily, and  can  state  that  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement, obedience  and  happiness  of  children,  it  very 
greatly  diminishes  the  expense  of  their  early  education; 
and  while  it  furnishes  a  source  of  never-failing  happiness 
to  children  when  young,  it  fixes  in  them  such  a  habit  and 
love  for  improvement  and  industry  as  to  secure  their  fu- 
ture progress  in  improving  and  useful  pursuits* 


FOREIGN  ITEMS. 


Our  Euglish  papers  speak  of  the  weather  during  the 
month  of  March  having  been  uncommonly  cold.  From 
the  Ist  to  the  21st,  snow  fell  daily  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  accompanied  by  piercingly  cold  easterly  winds. 
The  ground  was  generally  so  much  frozen  as  to  prevent 
its  being  plowed.  Great  fears  had  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  but  on  the 
frost  breaking  up  it  appeared  that  but  little  injury  had 
been  done,  and  our  latest  accounts  say  that  the  prospects 
of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  crops,  are  cheering. 

The  provisions  of  the  British  tariff  m  regard  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  live  stock,  are  much  complained 
of,  and  it  is  said  that  the  exertions  making  on  the  conti* 
nent  for  the  supply  of  the  English  markets,  are  opera- 
ting to  the  decided  injury  of  the  English  farmer. 

It  is  stated  that  one  nineteenth  part  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  bread-stufik  in  the  kingdom  was  last  year 
imported  from  Canada,  and  the  exclamation  is  added — 
'( whaZ  wonder fvl  cropt  these  CanadioM  mu$t  have  had,  te 
spare  so  much  for  the  mother  country !"  The  low  prices 
of  produce  are  said  to  have  thrown  many  English  labor- 
ers out  of  employment,  and  in  some  neighborhoods  pub« 
lie  meetings  had  been  called  lo  consider  measures  of 
relief. 

Loss  OF  Manubx  in  Towns. — The  Ag.  Gazette  re- 
marks, "  every  shower  of  rain  washes  much  valuable  ma- 
nure down  our  public  sewers  and  drains,  and  thence  into 
the  rive^  and  sea;  and  thus  while  we  employ  ships  in 
fetching  guano  some  thousands  of  miles  to  enrich  this 
country,  we  will  not  pick  up  that  which  lies  under  our 
feet  The  streets  are  swept  indeed,  but  little  more  than 
gravel,  sand  and  litter  is  saved;  the  finest  and  richest 
parts  are  taken  away  by  the  rain.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  forming  reservoirs  into  which  all  this  might 
flow,  and  from  which  it  might  be  transferred  to  enrich 
the  ground."  But  the  facts,  showing  the  influence  of 
good  drainage  and  cleansing  of  streets,  on  the  health  of 
towns,  are  very  striking.  In  the  best  streets  in  Preston^ 
the  number  of  deaths  above  five  years  of  age,  were  about 
double  those  under  five ;  in  the  moderately  drained  streets 
about  equal;  but  in  the  '<  ill-conditioned"  parts  of  the 
town,  the  deaths  under  five  were  two-a!hd-a-half  times  as 
numerous  as  those  above.  That  is,  live  times  as  many 
children  die  under  five  in  proportion  to  those  older,  than 
in  the  cleanly  streets;  the  death  of  older  persons  with 
whom  they  are  compared,  being  also  much  more  numer- 
ous in  the  bad  streets,  which  renders  the  disparity  still 
more  appalling. 

DsFTM  OF  Roots. — In  light  subsoils,  the  roots  of  trees 
have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet — ^roots  of  ths 
Canada  thistle  have  been  traced  6  or  7  feet  below  the 
surface.  Wheat,  in  a  rich  mellow  soil^  will  strike  roots 
3  feet  downwards,  and  much  further  horizontally.  The 
roots  of  oats  have  been  discovered  ]S  inches  from  tl^i 
stem,  and  the  long  thread«like  roots  of  grass,  still  further. 
The  fine  roots  of  the  onion,  being  while,  and  easily  tra- 
ced in  black  soil,  have  in  trenched  soil  been  followed 
two  feet  deep.  The  importance  of  a  mellow  soil  for 
these  fine  roots  to  penetrate,  is  obvious. 

KiLUNG  Rats. — The  following  poisonous  mixture 
was  recommended  by  Humphrey  Davy,  as  being  cheap 
snd  tasteless,  odorless  and  impalpable,  and  hence  may  bf 
put  with  any  substance  which  rats  devour,  without  exci- 
ting their  suspicion.  It  is  merely  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
ate of  barytes,  with  eight*  or  ten  times  its  weight  of 
grease.  It  produces  great  thirst,  and  death  immediately 
after  drinkmg,  thus  preventing  the  animals  going  back  tQ 
their  holes.  To  prevent  accidents  to  dogs,  cats  and  poul- 
try, it  is  spread  inside  of  an  iron  vessel,  hung  with  wire^ 
bottom  upwards,  over  a  beam,  just  high  enough  for  a  rat 
to  pass  under  easily.  The  writer  says  he  has  proved  its 
efficacy  many  years. 

TuRNSF  Flt. — A  correspondent  mys,  that  repeated 
and  varied  experiments  have  proved,  that  half  an  ounot 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  a  pound  of  turnep  seed,  will  con- 
plstcljr  prevent  the  ravages  of  Uie  fly.  [7  Q 
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YELLOWS  IN  THE  PEACH. 


We  have  received  an  extended  communication  from 
«I.  M.  B."  on  this  subject,  consisting^  chiefly  of  surges* 
tions,  and  not  of  the  results  of  experiments,  and  which 
the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  precludes  publishing 
at  length. 

Our  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of 
cnlture  given  to  the  peach  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  spealcs  of  the  superior  management  in  the  lat- 
ter country,  by  selection  of  soil,  situation,  and  stock; 
and  by  pruning,  training,  and  thinning  the  leaves,  flow- 
ers, and  fruit,  and  where  the  yelknot  is  unknown. 

He  next  proceeds  to  show,  by  the  composition  of  the 
peach  tree  and  its  products,  that  a  large  share  of  nitro- 
gen is  required  in  its  growth.  **  One  of  the  distinguish- 
ing products  of  the  seeds  and  leaves,  and  doubtless  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  peach,  is  Prussic  or  Hy- 
droganic  acid,  a  highly  nitrogenized  substance.  The 
constituents  of  this  acid  are  as  follows : — 
Cyanogen,  (by  weight,)  1.8054 
Hydrogen,  "  0.0694 

Cyanogen  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Nitrogen,  (by  weight,)    29.652 
Carbon,  "  25.418 

«  Although  nitrogen  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  not  in  a  form  well  adapted  for  the  food 
of  plants,  and  yet  in  a  form  that  can  be  so  used,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance.  The  proportion  to  be  sure^  is 
small,  but  if  it  fail  it  must  be  replaced  by  artificial  means. 
If  we  look  at  the  economy  of  the  peach,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  probably,  double  the  quantity  o^  nitrogen 
will  be  required  to  sustain  it  in  a  healthy  ancr  vigorous 
state,  than  that  of  wheat,  which  we  hnow  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  many  years  on  the  same  field,  without 
an  artificial  supply  of  this  kind  of  food.  If  wheat  can 
exhaust  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  in  eight  or  ten 
years,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  peach 
will  do  it  in  less  time.  If  we  consider  one  moment  we 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  necessaiy  principle  is  na- 
turally returneil  to  the  peach  orchard  in  very  limited 
quantities  ;  the  seeds  being  carried  off  entirely,  and 
nearly  all  the  leaves  being  scattered  by  the  winds,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  roots.  As  one  of  the  universal  laws 
of  nature  is  the  propagation  of  the  species,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  Wtality  of  the  individual ;  so  when  this 
elementary  food  becomes  exhausted  in  the  soil,  the  seed 
draws  so  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves,  that  they  become  bankrupt  of  this  fructifying 
principle,  and  of  course,  if  there  is  no  further  supply  to 
be  obtained  from  the  soil,  the  tree  must  necessarily 
perish.  When  we  see  then,  what  large  quantities  of 
highly  nitrogenized  materUl  the  healthy  fuuctions  of  the 
peach  require,  can  we  wonder  that  when  the  resources 
lail,  the  tree  should  take  the  «  yellows,'^  and  die?" 

We  make  this  quotation  from  the  remarks  of  our  cor- 
respondent, with  the  view  of  inviting  attention  to  (he 
comparatively  short  life  of  the  peach  tree  when  not 
affected  by  disease,  which  may  possibly  be  influenced  in 
part  by  the  nature  of  the  food  it  requires.  The  pear  is 
known  to  grow  and  flourish  for  centuries;  we  have  never 
known  a  peach  tree  older  than  50  or  60  years;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  But  that  the  exhaust- 
ion of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  yellows,  seems  to  be 
conclusively  disproved  by  numerous  facts.  8ome  of 
these  are  stated  in  the  excellent  article  of  N.  Darling,  in 
the  second  number  of  the  Cultivator,  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent alludes.  Numerous  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. We  liave  known  young  and  vigorous  trees, 
growing  on  the  strongest  and  richest  wheat  lands  of  Cay- 
uga county,  which  had  never  been  occupied  before  by 
any  fruit  trees,  take  the  disease  and  die.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  yellows  have  never  yet  extended,  (with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  limited  patches,  infected  from 
abroad,)  we  have  known  trees,  growing  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, on  rich  and  on  poor  land,  on  clay  and  on 
sand,  in  new  and  in  worn  soil,  the  trees  thrifty  and  stunt- 
ed, all  perfectly  free  from  the  yellows;  and  in  all 
cases  where  we  have  witnessed  it,  it  has  evidently  been 


brought  from  a  distance  by  the  importations  of  trees,  or 
communicated  by  infection  from  them.  Ezhauition  by 
crops  of  fruit  cannot  cause  it,  for  we  could  cite  many 
cases  in  trees  which  never  bore  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  known  trees  which  continued  to  bear  for  more 
than  forty  years  which  continued  healthy  and  vigorom. 
We  may  be  asked,  in  what  way  is  the  disease  comma- 
nicated,  above  spoken  of.  The  infection  appears  to  be 
given  in  all  cases  where  the  bud  of  a  diseased  tree  ii  in- 
serted into  a  healthy  stock.  Doubtless  there  would  be 
great  danger,  in  pruning  a  healthy  tree  with  a  knife  pre- 
viously used  on  a  diseased  one.  It  is  evidently  comma, 
nicated  either  by  the  roots,  or  by  the  pollen,  perhaps  by 
both  ;  as  we  have  known  it  to  extend  from  tree  to  tree 
from  one  side  of  the  orchard  gradually  to  the  other.  A 
tree  which  bad  it  one  year,  was  observed  to  have  commO' 
nicated  the  disease  to  the  trees  standing  next  to  it,  but  only 
to  the  nearest  bratuhes  first,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  contact  of  the  roots,  as  the  horizontal  pores  of  the  sip 
vesels  would  spread  the  poisonous  sap  through  all  the 
branches  during  its  ascent.  The  failure  of  N.  Darling;, 
in  a  single  experiment  to  inoculate  artificially  by  the 
pollen,  only  shows  that  the  disease  is  not  thus  universal- 
ly communicated.  That  infection  may  result  fromstoDN 
of  diseased  fhiit,  seems  probable  from  repeated  caiei 
where  young  imported  trees,  in  perfectly  healthy  dii- 
tricts,  are  taken  with  the  malady,  and  sprrad  it  to  olhen. 
But  we  must  close  these  remarltt^  already  extended  much 
farther  than  we  intended. 


COOKING  ASPAJtAGUS. 


We  present  our  thanks  to  Mrs.  N.  Da  rung,  of  New- 
Haven,  Ct,,  for  the  following  communication,  and  woald 
assure  her  that  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  for- 
ther  contributions  she  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  oar  pa- 
ges. We  would  also  say  to  all  our  lady  readers,  that  they 
would  confer  a  favor  on  ourselves  and  the  public  by  far- 
nishing  us  with  communications  on  any  subject  pertain- 
ing to  the  duties  of  Farmer-s  Wives  and  Daughters. 

«Mr.  Editor — Not  having  teen  any  recipe  for  cook- 
ing asparagus  in  the  mode  which  I  practice,  and  havisg 
met  with  very  little  abroad  that  to  me  has  seemed  fit  lo 
eat,  I  am  induced  to  send  yon  an  account  of  my  manner 
of  dressing  it  for  the  table. 

To  be  first  rate,  the  stalks  should  be  grown  from  4  to 
6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fresh  cut.  Wash  the  stalks 
clean,  and  cut  them  in  bits  about  half  an  inch  long.   If 
the  stalks  are  of  different  sizes,  cut  the  large  ones  short- 
er than  the  small  ones,  so  as  to  give  them  an  equal  chance 
to  boil  and  get  seasoned.    The  cook  should  throw  aside 
the  stalk  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cut  tough ;  that  is,  she  is 
to  use  only  the  tender  part,  unless  the  asparagus  is  rery 
scarce,  when  she  can  divide  the  tougher  from  the  tender 
portions,  and  put  the  tougher  to  boil  about  ten  minntes 
first.    Salt  the  water  in  proportion  to  a  table  spoonful  of 
salt  to  two  quarts  of  water,  which  is  sufllcient  to  boil  one 
quart  of  the  pieces  in.    Have  the  water  boiling  when  the 
asparagus  is  put  in,  and  keep  it  boiling  fast  for  about  half 
an  hour.    The  best  way  to  know  when  it  is  cooked 
enough,  is  to  take  up  one  or  two  pieces  and  taste,  for  it 
sometimes  cooks  quicker  than  at  others,  according  as  it 
has  grown  quick  or  slow.    While  it  is  boiling,  get  rea- 
dy, say  for  a  quart  of  the  asparagus,  2  slices  of  bread,  cot 
half  an  inch  tliick  from  a  common  sized  wheat  loaf,  toss- 
ted  a  light  brown,  and  a  large  gill  of  melted  hotter. 
When  the  asparagus  is  done,  take  it  up  with  a  skimmer, 
and  lay  it  on  a  colander  or  sieve  to  drain,  dip  the  slices 
of  bread  one  at  a  time,  first  in  the  hot  asparagus  liquor, 
and  then  in  the  melted  butter.    Then  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  dish  that  it  is  to  be  served  on.    When  (his  is  done, 
pour  the  asparagus  over  and  around  the  toast,  and  strev 
the  rest  of  the  butter  as  evenly  over  it  as  possible,  ^hen 
it  is  ready  for  the  table.    If  however,  the  rest  of  the  din- 
ner should  not  be  ready,  let  the  asparagus  be  kept  bot 
until  it  is;  for  if  the  cook  does  not  serve  her  asparagus 
hot,  she  will  lose  much  of  her  labor  and  credit.^ 

"  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  In  killing  weeds,  re- 
member  this  ailage,  which  is  as  important  here  ai  Jfl 
darning  stookings. 
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FARM  HOUSES. 


Ohx  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  ean  arrest  the 
attenUoD  of  our  fiirmers,  especially  such  as  have  yet  to 
provide  their  farm  buildingSj  is  the  position,  plan,  and 
construction  of  their  houses,  &c.  If  every  man  about  to 
build,  could  have  the  privilege,  or  be  induced  to  read 
Mr.  DoWNUfO's  excellent  work  on  « Cottage  Residen- 
cee,"  we  should  feel  that  there  would  be  much  less  ne- 
cessity for  urging  the  subject  of  farm  buildings  upon  the 
notlee  of  our  readers.  As  it  is,  we  hope  every  one  who 
is  intending  to  build  will  look  over  the  matter  carefully, 
and  consider  well  what  kind  of  a  house  his  farm,  family, 
location,  Ice.  demand.  / 

The  p08Ui<m  of'the  buildings  on  the  fsrm,  with  refer- 
esce  to  roads,  convenience,  or  health,  is  a  matter  of  much 
Bioment  to  the  farmer.  The  fashion  so  prevalent  of  for- 
cing all  the  buildings  into  the  road,  or  as  near  if  as  pos- 
aible,  without  reference  to  the  condition,  or  the  wants  of 
fhe  farm,  is  a  very  great  error,  and  shows  a  deplorable 
want  of  taste  and  judgment.  The  less  a  farmer  or  his  fa- 
mily  hap  to  do  with  the  road,  except  for  necessary  pur- 
poses, the  better  for  all  concerned.  It  is  impossible  to 
impart  the  least  degree  of  elegance,  or  convey  that  idea 
of  rural  retirement  so  desirable  in  farm  establishments, 
and  so  easily  given  where  judgment  and  taste  preside 
over  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  to  a  place  where  the 
houses,  bams,  &c.,  are  on  the  margin  of  the  highway,  or 
the  space  in  front  does  not  amount  to  a  yard,  but  only  35 
inches.  There  should  be  convenient  and  essy  access  to 
the  road;  but  farther  than  this,  the  roads  are  of  little  ac- 
count in  determhiing  the  position  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Another  point  should  always  be  well  considered  in  fix- 
ing the  location  of  the  buildings  for  the  fkrm;  and  that 
is  the  arrangement  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  farm 
labor  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  farm  is  large,  the  ex- 
tra travel  of  men  and  teams,  in  hauling  manures,  grain, 
fcc,  going  to  and  returning  from  labor,  will  be  very 
much  greater  where  the  buildings  are  fixed  at  one  ex- 
tremity, or  one  comer  perhaps,  than  where  their  posi- 
tion is  central,  and  access  from  all  parts  of  the  farm  direct. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  buildings  are  fixed 
not  only  at  the  extremity,  but  also  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  farm.  How  often  do  we  see  farmers,  for  the  sake  of 
having  their  houses  so  near  the  road  that  they  can  hail, 
and  have  a  chat  with  every  passer  by,  draw  all  their  hay 
and  grain  to  the  highest  part  of  their  farms,  the  most 
bleak  and  uncomfortable  point  on  the  premises,  summer 
or  winter,  when  perhaps  there  are  positions  eligible  in 
every  respect,  and  well  adapted  to  the  convenience  of 
the  whole  farm.  In  all  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
labor  of  hauling  to  and  from  the  farm  buildings,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  quantity  drawn  to,  will  exceed 
in  quantity  or  bulk,  and  consequently  in  labor,  that  drawn 
from  the  buildings,  by  nearly  two-thirds. 

Health  is  another  thing  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
to  the  location  or  construction  of  farm  buildings.  All 
low,  sunken,  swampy  places  should  be  carefully  shun- 
ned. They  are  the  sources  of  malaria,  and  if  not  vira- 
lent  enough  to  produce  fevers  and  other  diseases  at  once, 
the  constitution  is  not  the  less  surely  undermined,  and 
predisposed  to  maladies  of  every  kind.  Oood,  pure  wa- 
ter, here,  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  no  expense 
should  be  considered  too  great  to  ensure  a  permanent  and 
ample  supply.  It  should  of  course  have  great  influence 
in  determining  the  position  of  the  farm  buildings;  and 
cannot  be  overlooked  without  subtjecting  the  operations 
of  the  farm  to  great  inconvenience,  and  the  health  of  the 
family  to  the  most  serious  danger. 

The  PLAN  of  a  farm  house  is  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
quence. Convenience  and  comfort  are  fhe  prime  requi- 
sites, and  should  never  be  overlooked;  with  these  should 
be  combined  the  elegance  and  taste,  so  desirable  in  every 
£uin  establishment.  A  large  house  is  not  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses n^essary ;  a  high  house,  never.  If  the  house  is  well 
arranged,  much  less  space  is  necessary  than  most  seem 
tS  consider,  and  it  is  here  that  a  gpood  plan  operates  most 
beneficially.  A  parlor,  sitting,  or  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  bed  rooms  are  necessary  on  the  ground  floor;  above, 
tod  rooms  should  occupy  the  principal  space.    Public 


opinion  is  fast  banishing  the  huge  two  story  «<  shingle 
palaces,"  that  once  were  so  fistshionable  as  farm  houses, 
and  the  far  neater,  compact,  and  comfortable  cottage  style 
of  buildings,  is  fast  taking  their  places  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  indications 
that  those  who  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  more  correct 
notions  on  the  subject  of  farm  buildings,  have  not  labored 
in  vain.  Those  who  wish  to  consult  plans,  drawn  with 
particular  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  will 
find  many  of  them  in  the  past  volumes  of  the  Cultivator, 
or  in  the  beautiful  volumes  of  Mr.  Downing  on  <'  Land- 
scape Gardening,"  and  « Cottage  Residences.''  There 
are  few  if  any  plans,  however,  into  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  particular  location,  position,  size  of  family, 
&c.,  changes  in  some  respects,  may  not  be  advantageous- 
ly introduced;  but  the  study  of  such  plans,  where  they 
are  combined  with  the  elevation  of  the  building,  and  ar 
rangement  of  the  grounds,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  use- 
ful, as  correcting  false  notions,  and  aiding  the  arrival  at 
correct  decisions.  We  may  here  remark  that  but  few 
builders  have  any  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  tolerable 
farm  house.  Those  in  the  city,  form  their  plans  for  the 
city  rather  than  the  farm;  and  those  in  the  country,  have 
in  general  too  little  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
the  art,  or  are  not  sufficiently  fomiliar  with  the  great  im« 
provements  made  in  the  construction  of  farm  residences, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire 
houses  in  which  utility  and  elegance  are  united.  There 
are,  however,  some  honorable  exceptions,  as  the  farm 
buildings  in  some  districts  prove;  and  when  once  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  is  directed  to  this  point,  where  they 
are  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  buildings 
they  need,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  builders  competent 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  their  plans  will  be  found. 

In  the  conttructian  of  farm  houses,  it  is  important  that 
the  best  materials  be  selected,  and  that  strength,  firmness, 
and  durability  be  consulted  in  all  proceedings.  Where 
stone  or  brick  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  houses  built 
of  these  materials  are  doubtless  to  be  preferred.  Their 
advantages  over  those  constructed  of  wood  in  the  ordina- 
ry manner  are  very  great.  They  are  not  only  more  du- 
rable, but  the  equality  of  temperature  they  afford  at  all 
seasons,  as  compared  with  structures  of  wood,  is  favora- 
ble  to  health.  In  a  well  constructed  house  of  stone  or 
brick,  the  saving  of  fuel  is  very  great,  an  object  of  no 
small  consequence,  where  fires  of  some  kind  are  neces- 
sary in  our  rooms  two-thirds  of  the  year.  There  is  one 
serious  objection  against  stone  or  brick  houses,  which 
is,  their  liability  to  accumulate  dampness  in  the  walls, 
thus  destroying  or  discoloring  the  plaster  or  paper,  and 
rendering  them  in  some  instances  decidedly  damp  and 
unwholesome.  This  objection  is  however,  easily  obvia- 
ted, and  the  evil  prevented,  by  what  is  called /erring,  in 
which  the  walls  are  in  effect,  made  double,  a  space  of 
an  inch  being  left  between  the  lath  and  plaster  and  the 
brick  wall,  through  which  air  circulates,  rendering  the 
interior  part,  or  the  plastering,  perfectly  dry.  Convehi- 
ence  is  the  great  point  to  which  other  things  must  be 
made  subservient  in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings; 
show  is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  In  our  climate 
too,  reference  must  be  had  to  preserving  a  comfortable 
temperature  during  our  severe  winters;  a  result  to  be 
obtained  by  a  choice  of  location  for  the  buildings,  by  a 
proper  arrangement  and  position  of  the  rooms  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  family,  and  by  such  a  construction  as  shall 
exclude  the  direct  admission  of  the  external  atmosphere- 
Experience  abundantly  proves  that  so  far  as  the  conifort 
and  the  health  of  the  family  is  concerned,  no  room  occu- 
pied by  them^  should  open  directly  upon  the  outer  air. 
By  connecting  them  with  halls,  abrupt  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  are  avoided,  and  consequent 
illness  frequently  prevented.  Ample  means  for  ventila- 
tion, and  the  free  circulation  of  air,  should  always  be 
provided,  a  precaution  necessary  to  health,  and  indispen- 
sable in  the  sultry  months  of  an  American  summer.  We 
hope  that  every  farmer  who  intends  building,  will  look 
at  the  matter  carefully,  consult  the  wants  and  capabilities 
of  his  farm,  and  while  he  avoids  sll  ridiculous  specula- 
tions or  imitations,  see  that  his  plans  combine  as  far  as 
possible,  elegance  with  utility,  and  simplicity  of  structure 
with  correctness  of  taste,  in  the  design. 
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VERMONT  FARMING. 


Ws  tre  indebted  to  Mr.  J»  P.  FAfKRANn  for  a  eopy 
of  the  CaUd^nian^  containing  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, who  obtained  the  second  premium  for  the  beet  man- 
ai^ed  farm,  from  the  Caledonia  county  (Vt.)  Agricultu- 
ral Society.  Mr.  Fuller'i  chief  attention  is  given  to  gra- 
cing and  the  dairy,  his  farm  not  being,  as  he  says,  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  He  appean  to  be  a  good  farmer, 
and  hit  course  of  management  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  imitation  by  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

What  land  he  tills,  is  broken  up  from  the  sward  In  au- 
tumn, and  sowed  the  next  spring  with  oats;  the  stubble 
plowed  in  soon  after  taking  off  the  crop,  the  next  spring 
manured  and  planted  with  potatoes.  The  third  season  it 
is  sowed  to  wheat,  and  seeded  down  with  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  clover-seed,  and  four  to  six  quarts  herds  grass, 
rTimothy  f)  to  the  acre.  He  states  that  within  two  or 
three  years,  he  has  found  the  furrows  of  green  sward 
which  laid  one  against  the  other  at  an  angle  of  forty-flve 
degrees,  produce  a  much  better  crop  of  oats  than  when 
turned  over  flat.  He  does  not  particularly  inform  us  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  his  soil,  but  from  the  remark  that 
it  w  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  cultivation,  we  snp 
pose  that  it  is  rather  moist  and  heavy.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the  advantage  of  the 
mode  of  laying  the  furrows  which  is  spoken  of. 

Brttding  itoek^^-Jn  regard  to  the  question  whether  cat- 
tle can  t>e  best  improved  by  foreign  blood,  or  by  atten- 
tion in  selecting  from  the  native  breed,  Mr.  Fuller  gives 
m  decided  preference  to  the  latter  mode ;  and  observes 
that  were  two  or  three  farmers  in  each  town  in  the  coun- 
ty to  turn  their  attention  to  the  matter,  the  object  would 
soon  be  accomplished ;  whereas  by  the  other  'course,  he 
thinks  «<half  a  century  may  elapse  before  any  think  like 
m  general  improvement  is  effected.*'  The  grounds  for 
the  opinion  thus  so  positively  expressed,  Mr.  Fuller  does 
not  give  us;  but  we  should  think  a  very  extensive  expe- 
rience and  observation  were  necessary  to  Justify  so  broad 
an  assumption.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  trials  he  has 
made,  or  has  seen  made,  with  particular  breeds,  or  their 
crosses,  which  it  is  important  to  know  before  we  can 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  An  experiment 
with  a  single  animal,  or  with  two  or  three  animals,  by 
no  means  proves  the  character  of  a  whole  race  or  breed; 
much  lets  does  an  experiment  with  one  *'  imported 
breed,*'  prove  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  character  or  use> 
fulness  of  other  breeds.  As  to  the  lapse  of  «  half  a  cen- 
tury" being  required  « before  any  thing  like  a  general 
improvement  is  eflf^cte<1,"  we  will  just  remark  that  we 
could  point  to  hundreds  of  cases  where  a  great  and  ack- 
nowledged improvement  has  been  made  in  a  single  gen- 
eration of  rtock;  and  what  is  the  insuperable  obstacle  to 
such  improvement  becoming  "  general*'  InfiDt  years  in- 
ste«^  of  fifty  t  Let  all  the  best  bulls  in  the  country  be  so 
disposed  of  that  they  may  be  used  to  the  t>est  advantage, 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  a  "  general  improvement** 
is  not  effected  and  admUtid  in  the  time  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  saying  this,  we  would  by  no  means  discourage  im- 
provements by  selections  from  the  best  of  the  common 
stock,  especially  where  better  animals  can  be  had  than 
are  offered  by  the  imported  breeds.  Mr.  Fuller's  course 
for  example,  has  been  attended  with  advantages,  though 
we  can  perceive  no  evidence  that  he  has  effected  greater 
Improvement  than  could  have  been  attained  by  proper 
crosses  with  some  imported  breeds.  His  principlesi,  so 
far  as  any  are  given,  for  breeding  dairy  stock,  are  un- 
doubtedly  good.  He  says,  "  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  mother  of  the  bull  should  possess  all  the  qoaliflca- 
tions  of  a  good  cow."  He  gives  his  mode  of  rearing 
calves,  which  appears  to  us  to  l>e  economical;  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  results  show  that  his  stock  are  not  on- 
ly well  managed  and  cared  for,  but  from  the  size  they  at- 
tain at  an  early  age,  and  the  butter  obtained  fh)m  the 
cows,  they  must  also  be  of  good  blood.  His  calves  are 
taught  to  drink  when  two  days  old,  and  for  eight  weeks 
are  allowed  seven  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  For  two  or 
three  we^s  afterward,  they  are  allowed  a  leu  quantity, 
when  they  are  weaned  and  turned  into  goodpastiire^  with 


salt  always  by  them.  When  the  potatoes  are  being  gsih. 
ered  in  the  following  fall,  the  calves  are  let  into  the  lot, 
where  they  soon  learn  to  eat  this  vegetable.  The  fol- 
lowing  winter  they  are  each  fetl  with  a  quart  of  potaUM 
per  day  till  spring.  By  this  method  be  says  be  lus  ''iic. 
ver  failed  of  having  2  year  old  steers  that  would  girt 
from  6  to  6{  feet  the  fiUI  after  they  were  two  ycait  okL 
Live  weight  from  20  to  23  cwt." 

We  cannot  avoid  calling  particular  attention  to  the  di' 
mensions  and  weight  of  these  steers.  The  girth,  thovgfa 
not  extraordinary,  shows  good  steers  for  that  age;  bat  the 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  girth  is  wondofol!  We 
know  not  what  may  be  the  peculiar  shape  or  proportiooi 
of  these  cattle,  but  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  ii  u 
great  a  live  weight  as  we  ever  heani  of  in  animals  of  the 
girth  given.  Again,  what  would  t>e  the  dressed  weiflit 
of  such  cattle  f  Ordinarily,  the  dead  weight  of  csttle  of 
the  girth  he  mentions,  would  not  exceed  675  to  875  lbs., 
hide  and  tallow  included.  But  the  usual  dead  weight 
from  as  great  live  weight  as  he  mentions,  « 20  to  23 
cwt.,"  Is  not  less  than  1350  to  1550  pounds.  Mr.  Csnp- 
bell'B  prize  ox,  whieh  was  slaughtered  in  this  eity  is 
Feb.  last,  weighed  alive  only  2M6  pounds,  yet  he  (ir(b- 
ed,  by  our  own  measurement,  nin4  feet,  and  weighed,  as 
we  stated  in  our  last,  2102  Ibe.  in  beef,  hide,  and  tallov. 
Is  there  not  some  mistake  in  Mr.  iSillcr^  calcolatiOB 
about  the  weight  of  his  two  year  old  steers  f 

ProAiM  €f  dvtisr  par  cow,  4^.— Mr.  FliUer  stales  tfast 
he  has  never  given  his  cows  meal  or  roots,  «  worth  um- 
ing,"  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  past,  they  have  &▼• 
eraged  2U0  pounds  of  butter  from  each  cow.  Has  bad 
cows  which  in  the  month  of  June  would  give  52  ponuh 
of  milk  per  day  for  one  week,  but  considers  30  pounds  a 
good  yield.  He  has  made  from  one  cow,  in  the  month 
of  July,  sixteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  per  week— 
the  cow  being  fed  only  on  grass,  and  allowed  salt.  Be 
milks  his  hows  early  in  the  morning,  and  between  firs 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  mftemoon»  they  are  milked  sfais. 
In  summer,  he  never  3rards  his  cows.  Much  of'his  pu- 
ture  has  never  been  plowed,  and  he  doubts  whether 
plowing  would  improve  it. 

Address  to  the  Addison  county  (Tt.)  Ag.  Society,  bjr 
the  President,  8.  H.  Jknxsok.  This  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, containing  sound  practical  remarks,  and  much  ita- 
tistical  information  in  reference  to  the  agriculture  of  that 
section.  We  have  not  room  for  an  extended  notice,  or 
for  long  extracts,  but  would  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
important  facts  mentioned  in  reference  to  stock.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  excellent  grazing  qualities  of  the  toil  of 
Addison  county^  have  been  long  known.  It  would  seen 
from  what  is  state«l,  that  the  herbage  was  believed  to 
possess  some  peculiar  qualities,  for  Mr.  J.  states  be  hai 
«  heard  it  remarked  that  the  butchers  of  Brightun  cookl 
distinguish  by  the  appearance  and  feel,  the  fat  cattle  frov 
this  part  of  Vermont,  from  those  in  market  ftt)m  other 
places,  and  that  cattle  fkt>m  this  part  of  the  State,  of  tbe 
same  apparent  flesh,  had  always  the  preference,  openjaf 
better,  having  a  greater  quantity  of  tallow,  and  beef  of 
superior  quality  and  flavor."  If  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  superiority  of  these  cattle  having  been  as  obri- 
ous  as  represented,  was  it  not  attributable  In  a  good  de- 
gree to  the  breed  7  This  seems  probable,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Jenison,  that  about  the  period  alluded  to, 
« improved  breeds  of  cattle  were  introduced  into  variooi 
parts  of  the  county  by  public  spirited  individuals."  And 
in  reference  to  the  benefits  of  the  introduction  of  tbif 
stock,  he  observes  *<  every  neighborhood  cad  even  now 
fumiah  a  trace  of  it.  I  am  aware,"  (he  continuei,) 
« that  some  are  strongly  biased  agninst  improved  slock; 
but  I  venture  the  assertion  that,  where  a  favorite  individ- 
ual is  found,  could  the  pedigree  be  traced,  in  most  uiitaB- 
ces  you  would  not  go  many  removes  back  before  yon 
would  run  against  some  one  of  the  imported,  improred 
breeds.'' 

CoTTOw  BxDS.~In  relstlon  to  the  article  on  cotton 
beds,  which  appeared  in  the  Dee.  Cultivator,  the  Louis- 
ville Journal  says— "Cotton  beds  are  btcomagj^^ 
mudi  used  in  steam-boats  on  the  western  rivers,  sad  aif 
considered  superior  to  any  bot  liair.*' 
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DR.  LEE'S  REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURE. 


Tlie  MHaw'mg  report  from  the  Committoe  on  Agrieattnre,  to  whom 
referred  eo  much  of  the  QoTemor's  Message  u  relates  to  that 


■Bisect,  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  State,  by 
Mr.  IX  Lxs,  on  the  dOth  March : 

Speaking  of  agriculture,  the  Oorernor  says :  "  Tlie  interest  in- 
▼olred  is  not  merely  the  miMt  important  committed  to  our  charge, 
but  more  important  than  all  others." 

This  is  no  more  than  a  just  appeciation  of  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic interests  committed  by  the  House  lo  the  charge  of  vour  commit- 
tee. Happy  shall  we  be  if  any  thing  we  can  sav  or  oo  shall  serve 
10  leasen  the  hard  work  now  expended  in  producing  a  pound  of 
wool,  a  firkin  of  butter,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

Agriculture  is  a  subject  that  paUic  men  are  far  more  inclined  to 
praiso  than  to  aid  by  any  legislative  enactments.  However  oihen 
may  rmrd  the  interest  of  rural  industry,  your  committee  believe 
that,  while  legidaiing  for  half  a  million  of  fturmers,  we  owe  them 
•omethins  mgn  than  empty  commendation,  something  better  than  a 
heartless  lip  service. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  no  class  in  the  commtmity  give  so  much 
mascular  toil  for  9100.  as  do  the  common  field  laborers  in  the  State 
of  New- York.  Tho  hard  work  of  skillftil  farmers  is  bought  and 
sold  at  nine  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  twelve  hours*  toil  is  cheer- 
hUf  performed  each  day.  But  the  mechanic,  the  banker,  the  mer- 
duuit,  the  broker,  or  the  professional  gentleman,  thinks  his  service 
v«ry  poorly  rewarded  if  he  do  not  receive  three  or  four  times  that 


If  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
— rth,  does  not  and  cannot  earn  so  much  as  the  merchant,  the  physi- 
ctan  or  the  lawyer,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  pray  tell  us  what  is  the 
SMiac  of  this  inability,  that  wise  legislation  may  remove  it.  And  if 
the  agneillturist  does  earn  as  much  as  anv  non-producer  in  the  State, 
then  please  inform  us  how  it  happens  that  an  experienced  farmer 
OMMl  seU  his  labor  at  $190  a  year,  when  he  cannot  hire  one  experi- 
enced in  the  mysteries  of  the  law  or  medicine  for  less  than  $1,000  a 


Surely  the  toiling  husbandman  neadr,  if  he  does  not  deserve,  as 
■any  good  meals,  as  much  good  clothing,  and  as  fine  a  house  as  one 
that  merely  studies  to  acquire,  not  to  produce,  the  good  things  of  this 
worid.  Neverthelea*,  the  fact  is  notorious  that  the  great  body  of  our 
fval  population  somehow  contrive  to  work  a  little  harder  and  fare  a 
litde  poorer  than  any  oUior  class  in  the  coromunityi 

We  learn  from  reliable  statistics  that  paupers  increase  among  iu 
OMKh  laster  than  population.  The  number  that  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  only  one  step  from  the  poor-houw,  is  increasing  with  fear- 
ful rapidiiy.  There  arc  already  more  than  500.000  people  in  this 
Smie  wh<^ly  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread. 

No  govenmient  can  exceed  us  in  bestowing  idle  pmise  on  honest 
pradoctive  industry.    8ut  what  has  this  Legislature  ever  done  to  se 
cure  from  the  gTan>  of  avarice,  to  each  hungry  mouth  and  nakec^ 
hack,  a  foir  equivalent  for  ail  the  food  and  raiment  called  into  exist- 
by  the  mind  and  hands  which  God  has  given  to  each  person  ? 

In  oar  fierce  scramble  to  exchange  with  the  common  farmer  ten 
1^  work  for  ten  days*  work,  are  we  sure  that  we  do  not  tram- 
ple under  our  feet  every  principle  of  justice,  and  every  right  of  hu- 
manity? 

What  great  public  good  is  there  in  a  system  of  legislation,  which 
operates  practically  in  a  \ny  that  gives  to  one  family  ten  tiroes  more 
Ihan  it  really  needs,  and  compels  twenty  families  to  live  on  half  al- 
lowance ?  How  long  shall  we  foster  in  the  breasts  of  a  favored 
few,  that  morbid  "  love  of  money"  which  is  the  "  root  of  all  evfl  T ' 

Never  till  this  unnatural  appeute  for  needless  wealth  shall  be  abor 
led  as  a  public  nuisance,  by  removmg  from  the  masses  the  ignorance 
ikat  f««i«  iti  will  agricultural  labor  be  as  well  rewarded  as  the  mis- 
employed intellect,  which  now  reaps  where  it  has  never  sown.  The 
mcreaJsing  pauperism,  sufletmg  and  crime,  so  common  in  the  land, 
aaring  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  as 
oom  their  unequal  and  unjust  distribution. 

K  the  legislature  will  do  as  much  to  instruct  the  producing  classes 
hpw  to  keep  and  ei^oy  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  honest  toil,  as  it 
dues  to  teach  all  non-producers  how  to  exchange  their  shadows  for 
<he  warkingman's  substance,  nine-tenths  of  our  growing  taxes  for 
Ihe  mtppait  of  the  poor,  and  the  punisliment  of  crimp,  will  cease  for- 
ever. On  the  coiitrary,  so  long  as  three-fourths  of  any  community, 
glive  the  products  of  three,  four,  or  six  hands,  for  the  little  earnings 
ofosMhand,  just  so  long  will  hungry  mouths,  naked  hacks,  aad 
hooaeleas  heads,  claim  assistance  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  those 
fhat  are  better  oC  According  to  the  official  repent,  the  direct  tax  in 
ihie  Sute  for  the  year  1B44.  ww  $4,S43.10a  This  will  soon  be 
^AfXOyQOO,  unless  we  ceape  to  nunufactnre  panpeis,  criminals,  and 
■eedleas  btigaiion. 

In  the  common  bmloess  tranmctions  of  society,  men  submit  to  be 
phmdcred  an  hundred  times,  ftom  a  aeeming  necessity.  This  neees- 
aiiy  wfll  always  occur,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  be  content  with  a  sum 
equal  to  the  products  of  one  pair  of  hands.    We  violate  a  law  of  our 


being,  when  we  strive  to  obtain  a  sum  equal  to  the  earnings  of  two 
aaleUecta.  and  of  four  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  should  one-half  the 
comaiuBi^r  soooeed  in  acquiring  a  sum  equal  to  the  produots  of 
three  hands  to  one  hnman  being,  the  other  moiety  miMt  of  necessity 
limit  an  their  food,  eloihing,  homes,  forms  aad  other  property,  to  an 
average  product  of  one  hand  to  each  person.  Such  is  the  presem  la- 
mentable reeok  of  our  past  unwim  legislation.  If  the  alarming  evils 
ef  this  system  be  not  corrected,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  it  will 
m  no  remom  parioil^  call  down  the  tcirifaJe  but  jut  ponishmsnt  of 
IlOTven  ? 
^sfoie  wa  presBiibe  a  lamedy,  lei  ns  view  the  malady  in  another 

ourselves  dKKoseel,  is  half  our  cure.'*  Onr  intense  anx- 
yeHrtfWithgmynMlmimi^iai  eating 
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the  body  politic ;  and  he  is  no  patriot,  who  is  unwilling  to  ha\'e  tba 
sore  jprcbed  to  the  bottom. 

There  are  in  this  State,  at  least  ten  thousand  persons,  that  eqjoy 
incomes,  on  an  average,  of  $2,000  each,  derived  from  interest  on 
money,  rents,  and  for  personal  services.  This  secures  to  tliem  aa 
aggregate  annual  income  of  f  20,000,000.  Estimating  the  average 
value  of  rural  labor  at  $S0O  per  head,  and  it  will  be  seen  tliat  these 
10,000  rich  men,  draw  from  human  muscle  and  thought,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  entire  products  of  100,000  fanners. 

Of  this  large  sum,  they  may  consume  as  much  u  50,000  laboria§ 
men  produce,  and  then  lay  up  annually  $10,000,000.  Let  us  suppow 
this  money  is  re-loaned,  at  an  annual  uitercst  which  will  double  the 
principal  m  twelve  years.  In  that  length  of  time  the  income  of  one 
year  will  become  W,000,000,  and  in  twenty-four  years  it  will  be- 
come $40,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  while  interest  augments  the  principal  four  fok)  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  increase  of  laboring  people  to  work  and  pay 
this  interest,  is  only  100  per  cent,  in  the  some  length  of  time.  Now, 
is  it  not  clearly  demonstrated  that,  by  increasing  our  tax  on  produe- 
tive  uidustry  four  times  foster  than  the  human  family  increase  ¥> 
work  and  pay  such  tax,  that  pauperism  must  also  increase  miMli 
foster  than  the  population  ? 

Had  not  the  productive  power  of  man's  physical  strength  been 
largely  expanded  by  the  aid  of  lavor-saviM  machinery,  propelled  by 
steam  and  water,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  number  or 
paupers  in  this  State,  and  of  those  just  above  public  charity,  woold 
be  oottble  what  it  now  is. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  fonning 
community  is  their  extreme  proneness  to  incur  liabilities^  and  under* 
take  the  payment  of  interest.  Th^se  people  do  not  sufi^ciently  study 
the  relation  that  capital  bears  to  humanity.  They  forget  that  a  hn- 
man being,  who  must  have  more  than  1,000  meals,  to  say  nolhu^ 
ot  clothes,  in  965  days,  cannot  safely  oflset  his  productive  labor 
against  the  eerviee  of  dead  matter. 

He  should  freely  give  for  the  use  of  coital,  all  it  can  earn  with- 
out the  aid  of  human  muscle  and  thought,  but  no  more.  The  poor 
farmer  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  foct  that  no  amount  of  silver 
can  possibly  produce  one  kernel  of  wheat ;  and  if  he  ofliwt  his  indus- 
try against  the  uw  of  3,000  silver  doQars,  he  must  either  eat  what  he 
had  before  earned,  or  what  some  other  man  produces,  or  he  must 
starve. 

How  cruelly  have  thousands  snflered,  because  they  foiled  to  re- 
member that  a  debt  on  land  wiU  last  for  100  generations,  and  extort 
from  poor,  toiling  humanity,  an  annual  tribute  more  remorseless  than 
the  grave.  Beware,  then,  how  you  degrade  the  human  intellect, 
and  nnman  flesh  ana  blood.  These  greatly  need,  for  their  full  de- 
velopment and  comfortable  supjwrt  in  infancy,  manhood,  sacknees 
and  protracted  old  age,  the  entire  proceeds  of  one  pair  of  honest 
hanos.  Never  forget  that  whatever  you  give  to  mert  matter,  is  so 
much  stolen  from  a  living  soul  and  living  body.  This  great  truth 
should  be  known,  that  no  man  can  make  a  beast  of  bniihen  c^  his 
^ysieal  frame,  and  not  inflict  infinite  wrong  on  his  immortal  mind. 
To  supply  our  natural  physical  wants,  no  one  need  labor  beyon^ 
what  IS  necessary  to  impart  health  and  vigor  to  his  body  and  hw 
mental  foculties.  Why,  then,  degrade  a  human  being  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  ox  that  he  drives,  by  compelling  him,  like  the  patient 
ox,  to  give  to  the  Avorld  twice  as  much  m  he  receives  in  return  ?  It 
b  thus  that  we  create  that  rebellion  against  oiu-  unwise  and  uiunsi 
laws,  which  calls  for  the  brute  force  of  military  power.  It  is  thvp 
that  we  are  so  successM  in  filling  onr  poor-houses  with  paupers,  and 
our  jails  and  |Mrisons  with  criminals. 

Suppose  a  paternal  government,  Acting  on  the  principle  of  eqtial 
and  exact  justice,  were  lo  credit  every  member  of  the  conununity, 
every  famdy  in  the  State,  with  all  the  good  things  produced  by  the 
same,  and  lUiould  debit  each  person  and  each  family,  with  all  they 
have  ever  consumed,  how  fow  could  show  a  bahmce  in  their  favor 
of  10.000?  Under  a  system  of  just  debit  and  credit  with  every 
mouth,  back,  and  pair  of  hands,  how  many  who  are  now  rich  would 
be  bfudcrupts  for  toousands  ?  How  many,  now  really  poor,  would 
r^loice  in  their  comfortable  circumstances  ? 

Suppose  every  man  that  hm  $3,000  at  interest,  were  compelled  lo 
work  at  75  cents  a  day,  to  pay  his  own  interest  ?  Who  then  would 
care  to  oveneach  his  neighbors,  and  acquire  $3,000  which  rightfully 
belong  to  the  families  that  gave  them  existence  ? 

It  is  because  $3,000  will  draw  for  its  holder,  from  hnman  bone 
and  muscle,  200  days'  work  a  year,  for  ten  generations,  that  we  am 
all  so  anxious  to  acquire  the  means  thus  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  other  men's  foces,  rather  than  by  the  sweat  of  our  own.  Human- 
ity gains  nothing  by  the  chcumstance  that  capital  so  often  changes 
owners.  To  the  producing  classes,  who  work  100  days  at  70  cents 
a  day,  for  the  service  of  $1,000  a  year,  it  matters  not  whether  this 
moaay  bm  shifted  oMmers  a  thousand  times,  or  only  once. 

Having  thm  lyiefly  noticed  a  few  of  the  evils  whieh  aflect 
iqinrioiaSy  the  great  agricnimral  intere^  of  New- York,  your  i 
raittea  regard  it  m  a  part  of  their  legitimata  daty  to  suggest  a  m- 
medy. 

Hie  olisects  soDght  to  be  attained  are  them : 

Fisst,  to  mcreow  the  prodactiveaem  of  rural  labor. 

Secondly,  to  secure  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  the  entire  pre- 
eeeds  of  his  better  directed  and  more  oroductive  industry. 

On  what  dom  the  praduetivencm  of  the  former's  labor  mainly  de- 
pend T  Surely  not  on  his  meremnscnlar  strength,  for  in  that  cam 
the  mechanical  power  of  a  cart-horse  will  exceed  five  fold  in  valne 
the  labor  of  an  agriculturist.  It  is  the  sound  judpicnt,  expericnoe 
and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  directing  Mind,  that  imparts  prodoa- 
tive  value  to  the  labor  of  human  hands.  And  it  is  mainly  becanm 
the  intellect  employed  in  rural  pnrsuhs  is  lem  developed  than  the 
mind  devoted  to  other  and  more  professional  occnpatiom,  that  agri- 
euhnral  labor  is  so  poorly  reward.  The  truth  is  that  pamne  intel- 
lectual  foculties  are  utterly  valueless.  They  produce  nothing. 
~       ,wihaaiJndofahnaBibainglaelBiiaieaw  orknowledga, 
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rhe  market  Tslue  of  his  mere  phyucal  force  depreoifttes  in  price. 
Without  going  into  en  eUboraie  argument,  yoar  committee  ai^at 
to  ihe  ten  thoosaud  improvementt  of  the  mge  in  which  we  live,  as 
turimhiii^  conclusive  evidouce  that  there  is  no  power  on  eartli  so 
productive  of  great  and  beneficent  results  as  the  power  of  highly 
cuitivaied  ijitellect. 

Tho«e  that  follow  the  plow,  and  swing  the  axe,  and  gather  the 
harvest,  have  not,  as  a  class,  been  instmcted  in  the  sciences  which 
reveal  nature's  process  (br  changing  earth,  air  and  water,  into 
bread,  meat  and  clothing.  Hence,  to  manufacture  a  barrel  of  pork, 
or  flour,  a  firkin  of  butter,  or  100  j)Ounds  of  wool,  from  the  ingredi- 
enia  nocessary  to  form  those  agricultural  stajdes,  ihe  farmer  loses 
one-thinl  or  one-half  of  his  labor  by  its  misapplication.  TNd  make 
oiie  ripe  wheat  plant,  nature  requires  no  fewer  than  fourteen  simple 
and  distinct  elementary  bodies.  Each  one  of  the^e  substances  has 
peculiar  properties,  and  not  one  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  another. 

The  laws  csiablished  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  go- 
vern all  the  changes  in  the  form  and  propcnies  of  roaiter,  whether 
in  a  crude  mineral  or  ui  an  organized  condition,  making  the  living 
tissues  of  planu  and  animals,  are  as  tuiiform  and  unerring  as  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  By  studying 
the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  practical  agriculturist  is  often  able 
to  eflect  a  result  in  a  dav,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  in  a  week, 
while  working  against  the  purposes  of  nature. 

1 1  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  400,000  of  the  700,000  chil- 
dren now  attending  our  common  schools,  are  destined  to  become 
practical  operatives  in  the  great  art  of  making  umething  into  grain, 
grass,  roou,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  ftt,  lean  meat,  bone  or  some 
of  the  otlier  numerooi  producu  of  rural  labor.  Wtven  that  aome- 
thing  can  be  found,  and  Aoio  the  raw  materials  of  all  cultivated  plants 
should  be  combined,  so  as  to  give  the  largest  return  for  any  given 
amount  of  capital  and  manual  toil,  are  problems  in  practical  hus- 
bandry, which  science  alone  can  solve. 

If  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  a  ripe  Kidieat,  rye,  oat,  com,  bar- 
ley or  timothy  plant,  be  analysed,  not  fhr  from  80  per  cent  will  be 
found  to  be  stlica,  or  common  flint  sand.  This  silica  is  an  indiapen- 
sable  ingredient  in  the  above  named  crops :  and  yet,  not  one  parti- 
cle of  this  mineral  can  enter  the  root  of  any  plant  except  it  be  dissol- 
ved in  water.  Now,  of  all  earthy  substances,  flint  sand  is  the  most 
insoluble.  Indeed,  you  ma^  boil  it  for  hours  in  aquafortis,  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid,  without  dissolving  it.  How.  then,  b  the  practical 
farmer  to  dissolve  this  mineral,  which,  more  than  all  other,  forms  the 
boTie  necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  stems  of  his  grain,  that  they 
may  hold  up,  without  falling,  the  load  of  ripe  seed  in  the  ears? 

Chemically  speaking,  silica  is  an  acid,  and  will  unite  with  a  large 
dose  of  the  two  alkalis,  potaah  and  soda,  and  (brm  a  soluble  silicate 
of  those  bases. 

This  explanation  reveals  the  reason  why  the  alkalis  in  wood  ashes 
are  so  valuable  as  ferUlizers  on  sandy  soUs.  On  comparing  the  ana- 
lysei  of  maple,  beech  and  oak  ashes,  with  those  obtained  from  ce- 
real plants,  there  will  be  Ibond  a  striking  similarity  in  their  respect- 
ive constituents. 

Next  to  clay,  sand  and  potash,  lime,  soda,  phosphoms,  solphor, 
chlorine  and  iron,  are  the  most  important  minerals  found  in  cultiva- 
ted plants.  To  prepare  these  ingradienu  for  use,  the  following  is  a 
cheap  and  easy  process. 

Take  ten  bushels  of  newly  slaked  Ifane,  i.  e.  ten  before  it  is  daked, 
and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  twenty  bushels  of  "^loam  or  vegetable 
mold.  Add  to  the  heap  five  bushels  of  common  salt  and  an  equal 
amount  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  moisten  till  the  mass  is  like  damp  earth. 
The  plaster  will  furnish  sulphur,  and  the  common  salt  will  yield 
both  soda  and  chlorine.  The  latter  will  leave  the  sodium  and  imitc 
with  the  caustic  lime,  forminr  a  soluble  salt,  called  the  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  sodium  being  first  converted  into  soda,  will  then  com- 
bine with  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  organized  matter  in  the 
vegetable  mold,  and  form  a  precious  alkaline  salt,  which  will  dis- 
solve common  sand.  This  compound  still  lacks  phosphorous  and 
iron.  Ground  bones  furnish  the  (ormer  and  eoi^ras  the  latter  min- 
eral If  one  can  get  the  liquid  excretions  of  domestic  animals,  or  of 
the  human  species,  and  saturate  the  compost  heap  with  this  com- 
pound of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  other  valuable  matters 
derived  from  plants,  the  fertilizing  properties  of  this  artificial  manure 
will  be  greatly  increased 

There  is  no  branch  of  business  in  which  the  sciences  of  geolocy, 
chemistry,  and  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  are  so  usefnlto 
roan,  as  they  are  to  the  practical  husbandman.  Ttit  term  science, 
is  but  another  name  for  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  usually  limited 
m  connection  with  natural  phenomena,  to  the  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.  Of  all  men^  the  practical  farmer  is  most 
interested  in  understanding  and  obeymg  these  wise  sjid  salutary 
laws. 

The  fact  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  from  a  general  igno- 
rance of  these  laws,  we  have  wasted  in  the  State  or  New- York, 
within  the  last  twentr-five  years,  the  indispensablQ  ingredients  that 
go  to  form  both  bread  and  miik  for  our  children,  which,  if  placed  in 
New-York  and  Boston  markets,  would  sell  for  one  hiudred  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  guano  imported  mto  Great  Briliaa  last  year,  sold  for  94.000,- 
000.  It  is  retailM  in  Western  New* York  by  an  exchange  of  four 
pounds  of  flour  for  one  of  guano. 

To  make  an  acre  of  wheat  that  will  yield  90  bushels,  the  plants 
must  have  twelve  iwunds  of  phosphoms.  To  purchase  that  amount 
df  a  substance,  which  forms  one  cf  the  constituents  of  the  human 
brain,  at  a  dmg^t*s  shop,  will  cost  $iM. 

The  fkct  is  notorious  that  there  are  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
acres  in  this  State  which  once  bore  90  bushels  of  good  wheat  per 
acre,  thai  now  yield  not  more  than  ten  bushels.  To  make  our 
twelve  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  we  annually  consume 
about  7,000.000  pounds  of  pho^orus.  It  is  the  |4iosphate  of  lime 
contained  in  gnns  and  hay,  derived  from  the  earth,  out  of  which  all 
oar  domestic  animals  form  the  solid,  eardiy  portion  of  their  bones. 
At  present  prieas  the  piiosplioitNu  nd  — 'n'*'**?.  annttally  thiowii' 


away  in  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  man  and  hk 
mals,  are  worth  some  W,000,000. 

A  cargo  ofguano— phosphorous  and  concentrated  nitrogen  <kri- 
ved  from  the  fi«h  on  which*  sea-fowls  feed— arrived  in  New- York  a 
few  days  since,  which  will  sell  at  some  $00,000 !  What  coimis- 
mate  folly  to  throw  away  Ihe  raw  materials  which  form  our  dsiiy 
bread! 

In  a  work  just  published  in  this  country.  M.  Bonsnngaolt  Mue« 
that  he  has  seen  fields  on  the  table  lands  of  the  Andes,  which  haT« 
produced  excellent  crops  of  wheat  mrnuaUy^  for  90O  ycais.  Oqhm 
is  the  fertilizer  used  on  these  fiekis. 

Recent  experiments  in  Scotland  have  demonstrated  the  inctic»- 
bility  of  growing  44  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre  having  only  1)  per 
cent  of  organize  matter  in  the  soil.  It  must  contain,  bowerer,  to 
a  limited  extent,  each  of  the  14  simple  elementary  snbstancet  wjag 
form  a  wheat  plant 

The  organized  arrangement  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  msflK- 
sia,  in  an  embryo  com  plant,  and  the  locaiitv  of  the  saitBofinB, 
zeinc  and  starch,  are  worth  knowing.  The  foUowing  diagram  jSb. 
trates  the  section  of  a  grain  of  com : 


a.  The  ootj^adon  or  embrTO. 


V  Starch. 


c.  c 


d.  Salts  of  iron. 


In  the  cotyledon  or  .rt^rm,  is  deposited  the  plKisjiiiates  which  form  the 
bones  of  aniinals,  and  also  most  of  Ihe  glutinous  sotntance  wbiefa  s 
iiidiqiensible  in  the  fwmalion  of  lean  meat,  tendon,  tisne,  and  fte 
jelly  found  in  bones.  Hence,  when  the  mouse  eats  out  the  chit  oft 
kernel  of  com,  he  gets  the  raw  material  to  make  muscle,  bone,  sad 
brain ;  and  by  taking  into  its  stomach  the  inm  in  the  doaed  line  i. 
this  little  animaL  as  well  as  the  ox  and  man,  obtain  the  sobsutBce 
which  give  color  to  the  blood,  and  with  oxygen,  the  vital  hesi  d 
the  system. 

The  iron  in  venoos  blood,  is  in  a  state  of  protoxide,  lliii  floid  is 
loaded  with  carbon,  if  not  carbonic  acid.  From  these  caues  tcdooi 
blood  is  much  darker  colored  than  arterial  Uood.  In  the  latter  the 
iron  is  a  peroxide,  imparting  to  tiie  blood  a  light  vermillioo  hac. 
The  foct  us  oAen  been  demonstrated,  that  the  air  expeDed  fton 
the  lungs  ct  a  warm  blooded  animal  contains  100  times  more  carboe- 
ic  acid  man  the  air  taken  into  these  organs.  As  the  aiteriei  leadiofr 
from  the  heart  penetrate  every  part  of  the  living  fVame,  they  convey 
vital  gas— oxygen,  condensed  in  the  peroxide  Miron-io  every  por- 
tion of  the  svstera.  This  oxygen,  wlnie  the  blood  n  passing  ihnwiri 
the  tissues  from  the  arteries  into  the  Teins,  combines  with  that  por- 
tion of  carbon  which  has  performed  its  office  in  nourishing  the  Mr. 
and  carries  it,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  throi^  the  veim,  heal 
fund  lungs,  into  the  ever  moving  atmoqshere. 

In  thus  burning  the  waste  carbon  In  the  system,  oxnen  gives  ooi 
just  as  much  heat  to  the  surrounding  matter  as  it  woolj,  proridfd  u 
equal  quantity  of  vital  gas  had  burnt  an  eqoal  amount  of  ftiel  in  t 
stove. 

Every  body'  knows  that  active  exercise  wiD  warm  him  io  coM 
weather— that  a  horse  driven  forty  milen  a  dav  win  breathe  oftener, 
evolve  more  heat  and  c<nuume  more  food,  or  rad,  than  be  wfll  when 
standing  quietly  in  a  warm  stable.  The  waste  oxygen  and  hTdro- 
gen  win  escape  fVom  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  if  ^uiet,  in  the  Ana 
of  vapor ;  in  perspiration  also,  if  driven  hard,  l^is  sweat  will  car- 
ry with  it  some  mtrogen  and  saline  matter,  which  sometnnet  cm- 
talizes  on  a  horse  by  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the  liqaid  Aai 
escapes  through  his  skin.  But  most  of  the  valuable  salts  takes  rob 
the  earth  in  the  food  of  all  animals,  escapes  by  the  kidneys  sad  bow* 
els. 

As  the  demand  for  carbon  to  form  fot,  mnsele,  eelhdar  tiame,  b(M 
brain,  hair  and  wool,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  heat  dwr 
night  and  day,  is  very  great,  it  will  be  seen  why  stareA  ii  so  abas- 
dant,  not  only  in  com,  as  above  indicated,  but  in  all  ptants  used  si 
food  for  man  or  beast.    Starch  oontains  a  large  amount  of  carbo^ 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  bin  of  com  be  moistened,  h  wiD  hssi 
and  grow  or  rot.  In  the  process  of  sprouting,  a  seed  first  imbibe 
some  portion  of  the  vital  gas  that  surrounds  it.  w4ij<^h,  uniting  vith 
the  carbon  in  the  starch,  forms  carbonic  acid  and  evolves  heat 
When  starch  thus  loses  one  portion  of  its  carbon,  it  is  changed  into 
a  kind  ofmi^or,  making,  as  n  well  known,  sweetbread  from  wbetf 
a  little  grown.  If  a  gram  of  wheat  be  suirouuded  by  a  little  waxy 
clay,  only  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  it  wfll  not  sprout,  becanseoxyr* 
gas  cannot  penetrate  the  compact  eartii.  By  sowing  grain  io*^ 
weather,  so  that  the  harrow  covers  the  seed  with  mno,  thovsandior 
bushels  are  lost  ^^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  know  how  to  def^ 
lop  a  large,  vigorous  growth  of  roots.  On  a  poor  sofl  this  can  obiT 
be  done  bv  the  aid  or  science.  Deep  plowing  and  a  thorough  |w* 
verising  01  the  soil  are  indispensable  to  accomplish  this  o^V*^ 

If  it  cost  the  farmers  of  New-York  twice  as  much  land  >nl|>£ 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  grain  as  it  does  their  competiton  out  of  ot 
State,  bow  are  the  cultivators  of  die  earth  among  us  to  pro^r . 

All  the  farmera  in  the  Empire  State  should  rise  as  one  msn,  sv 
insist  that  the  science  of  keeping  property,  shall  be  taught  in  sll  ibeir 
common  schools.  , 

The  same  mental  cultivation  which  wffl  enable  an  hoMA  tiuer  a 
the  soil  to  double  the  products,  and  double  the  value  of  his  better  di- 
rected industry,  will  aJso  qualify  him  to  keep  and  ts^j  a  much  iv- 
ger  portion  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  lid^  labor.  .  ^ 

Your  committee  have  been  constrained  to  believe  (bst  mticli  « 
the  opposition  to  agriculmral  schoote  in  this  Sate,  has  ^raenWa 
the  well  grounded  appreheiMion  that  if  we  plaee  the  fonssn  of  New- 
York  «  a  puwidtprateaandmai,  in  point  of  I ^  *^ 
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wQl  cot  off  at  the  fountain  the  large  fortonea  which  now  flow  into 
the  hajMls  of  oidQ  who  really  jproduce  less  than  they  consume. 

These  educated  fanners  will  demand,  it  is  feared,  an  equal  share 
of  the  honors  that  accrue  to  our  executive,  Judicial  and  legislative 
officers,  and  hence  the  light  of  science  must  be  shut  out  from  their 
imdenrtandings. 

Ii  is  now  twenty-six  years  since  the  friends  of  agricnltnral  im- 
provement first  made  a  serious  eflbrt  to  establish  an  agriculttu'al  col- 
lef^<?  in  this  State.  Your  commiitee  have  before  them  an  essay  pub- 
hthed  in  this  city,  in  1810,  of  forty-two  pages,  advocating  such  auin- 
feUtatioo  with  unanswerable  arguments. 

At  a  later  period  the  lamented  Judge  Buel  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  naked  charter  for  such  a  school ;  but  not  a  sin^e  dollar  could  be 
obtamed  to  aid  private  enterprise  in  teaching  the  unerring  laws  of 
nstare  to  the  young  men  who  are  to  pursue  the  modern  artof  trans- 
formixkf  solid  rocla  into  fertile  soils,  and  these  again  into  human  food 
snd  raiment. 

Wise  legislators  conl\5rred  unlimited  authority  on  a  few  Canal 
Commissioners  to  expend  indefinite  milli<Mis  in  cutting  and  beautify- 
ing ittanimate  atone  along  the  line  of  the  enlarged  caiul ;  but  the  law 
making  power  refUsed  to  grant  one  dollar  to  teach  the  science  of  ru- 
ral economy  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  practical  farmers.  With- 
tn  the  last  twenty-six  years  there  has  been  ta^pn  from  the  public 
treasury  about  fdOO,000  lo  prepare  the  candidates  for  legal  honors  to 
•tody  suoceaifully  the  science  of  law.  We  have  also  four  well  en- 
dowed medical  colleges,  now  drawing  from  the  public  funds  ^,500 
a  year,  besides  #200,000  before  received. 

We  have  so  long  paid  a  large  bounty  on  aO  branches  of  unproduc- 
tive industry  that  no  young  man,  of  any  honorable  ambition,  will 
consent  to  toil,  and  sweat,  and  bum  in  the  son  on  a  farm,  for  #10  a 
month,  when  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  a  bank,  a  broker's  office^  or  as 
the  suidem  in  a  doctor's  or  lawyer's  o(Rce,  he  can  expect,  m  the 
eoone  of  twenty  yean,  to  command  five  dollars  to  one,  and  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  severe  bodily  labor  exacted  of  the  practical  agriculturist. 
Bat  can  all  our  ambitious  young  men  become  professional  gentle- 
men, without  rendering  these  professional  pursuits  utterly  valueless  ? 
If  teaming  and  science  are  the  great  highways  to  honorable  distinc- 
ooQ  uid  public  favor,  why  deny  these  advantages  to  those  that  do 
more  than  all  others  to  feed  and  clothe  the  wh<rfe  community  ? 

It  is  tnie  that  science  is  the  greatest  leveler  in  the  worid,  but,  im- 
bke  the  leveling  of  igiu>rance  and  brute  force,  it  ever  levels  upvrard. 
It  takes  the  highest  point  of  mental  attainment  already  achieved  for 
Its  standard ;  and  then  wisely  and  humanely  attempts  to  elevate  all 
bdow  np  to  that  standard. 

The  oiqaet  of  this  eflbrt  is  to  make  the  tritunph  of  ndnd  over  fflof- 
ter  universal  and  complete.  All  men,  blessed  wdtfa  a  common  share 
of  common  sense,  should  have,  m  their  every  day  business  opera- 
tions,  the  foil  benefit  of  the  best  lights  of  modem  science.  Science 
gives  to  the  poor  man  unknown  and  ever  inereasmg  power  over 
heat,  light,  eleetricity,  ehemical  attraction,  air,  water,  and  the  solid 
sobsianeea  whkh  form  the  surfibce  of  the  globe. 

AH  these  elemems  are  brought  into  requisition  by  nature,  m  cbang 
ing  crude  mineral  matter  into  living,  organized  beings—into  the  cul- 
uvated  plants  and  domestic  animus,  produced  by  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman.  To  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  producing  classes 
does  not  detract,  in  the  least,  from  the  attainments  of  any  class  that 
may  sumd,  or  think  they  stuid,  above  the  common  average  of  the 
oomnmnity  in  which  they  live. 

Why  shall  we  refuse  to  do  as  much  to  make  skillful  and  scientific 
farmeiB  as  we  do  to  make  sldllful  doctors  and  lawyers? 

There  are  11,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  this  State,  yielding 
an  average  product  worth  #7  per  acre.  Commimicate  to  the  half 
milUon  of  men  who  cultivate  these  lands  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  whinh  govern  all  the  results  of  rural  industry,  and  instead  of 
exhausting  the  soil  of  its  bread-forming  elements  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
bottft  ayear,  they  will  improve  the  land  and  harvest,  at  the  same  cost 
in  labor,  three  dcrilars  per  acre  more  than  they  now  do.  This  will 
«hl  to  the  productive  valoe  of  our  agricnhnral  mdustry  #33,000,000 
a  year,  ana  to  ihe  revenue  of  our  canals  more  than  one  million  of 
d<rilars.  For  a  large  portion  of  this  wfll  go  to  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board, ami  be  paid  for  in  goods  to  be  returned  through  otir  canals  to 
the  ecnsoners.  Thus  the  property  dug  firom  the  earth  will  coDtri- 
bote  a  double  toll  to  the  State.  • 

Who  eannot  see  that  commerce,  mantafhoturesL  and  all  other  pur- 
suits in  ehrilixed  society  will  be  largely  benefitted  by  increasing  the 
prodnetiveness  of  rural  labor  ?  Hence,  whatever  we  ^ve  to  agri- 
cidtnre  is  truly  given  to  all  classes.  By  imwise  cultivation  we  nave 
all  consumed  much  of  the  ccmsdtuents  of  human  food  and  clothing 
that  a  boontiral  Providence  spread  over  the  vinin  earth  in  the  Em- 
pire State.  Science  now  comes  to  our  aid,  and  teaches  us  how  to 
change  m  cold,  compact  satenZ,  into  a  loose,  fruble  and  most  pro- 
dttctive  sorfbee  soD.  It  reveals  to  us  toAy  it  is  that  a  good  soil  will 
produce  100  poimds  of  ripe  wheat  planis,  and  yet  lose  only  15  pounds 
of  its  weight  and  substance  by  the  operation,  eighty-five  poondi 
cncniag  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  combustion,  respiration,  and  by  fermenting  and  rotting,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  organized  matter  is  decomposed,  and  dissipated 
ifarough  the  air.  These  gases  are  all  soluble  m  water  Hence,  all 
the  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  and  the  am- 
monia formed  by  decomposing  organized  substances,  are  dissolved 
is  the  rains,  snowa,  and  dews  in  the  atmo^here,  which  foil  to  the 
esrth,  and  pass  into  the  roots  and  circulation  of  cultivated  plants. 
The  leaves  also  imbibe  from  the  air  a  very  consideTable  amount  of 
vegetable  food. 

There  are  a  theosand  reasons  why  the  laws  of  nature  should  be 
carefully  stndied,  and  as  carefolly  obeyed  by  our  whole  rural  popu- 
btion.  It  is  by  this  means  »lone  that  they  can  largely  increase  the 
products  of  their  honest  tofl,  and  keep  for  the  benefit  of  themselves, 
u^  their  belptess  offspring,  those  surplus  earaings  which  now  go  to 
form  the  immense  fortunes  of  capitalists.  England  and  Wales  nave 
imillian  and  a  half  of  pobUo  paupers.   DowedeaireaneqwdnOio, 


ss  compared  with  our  population  ?  If  not,  then  some  power  must 
protect  the  inalienable  rights  of  labor  and  humanity. 
^  To  make  a  beginning  in  this  great  cnlerprise  of  universal  educa- 
tion which  aims  to  unite  adenee  with  tabor,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  a  ycur, 
for  three  yean,  to  the  Fairfield  Medical  College,  on  condition  that 
the  institution  shall  be  connected  with  a  model  and  experimental 
form,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  both  Ae  science  and  the  practice 
of  agriculture.  This  college  was  chartered  in  1811.  and  htis  pecuhur 
and  strong  clahns  to  the  fovorable  consideration  m  the  Legislaiure 
(t  has  about  #15,000  invested  in  college  buildings,  which  arc  worth- 
less for  any  <Mher  than  educational  purposes.  The  experiment  then, 
if  any  choose  so  to  regard  it,  con  be  tried  at  this  institution  cheaper 
than  to  erect  a  now  estabiislimenL  The  trustees  are  eminently 
practical  men,  and  will  be  midcr  the  strongest  inducements  to  give 
success  to  the  undertaking.  The  college  has  a  library  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus  worth  about  #2,000,  and  many  conveniences  which 
will  be  valuable  to  an  agricultural  school. 

" -  r  ■  ■  I  _ 

THE  AMERICAN  HERD  BOOK. 

TO  accommodate  such  Short  Horn  breeders  as  wish  to  insert  pe 
digrees  of  the  increase  of  their  herds  this  qiring,  in  the  peges 
of  this  work,  it  will  be  kept  open  till  the  first  of  July  next ;  by  which 
time  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  wish  to  register  their  cattle,  will  for- 
ward their  respective  pedigrees.  The  Fists  are  fast  coming  in,  and 
it  will  be  a  source  of  [Measure  to  the  subscriber  to  make  them  as  nu- 
merous as  possible,  that  the  array  of  American  Short  Horns  shall  at 
least  show  some  sort  of  respeclability  to  their  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  L.  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Roek,  N.  T.,  April  1845. 


EXOTIC^  NURSERY,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

OARDENS, 

Fluihing,  L,  /.,  near  Ntw-Tork, 

THE  aubocribers  having  established  a  fiunery  with  the  above  ti- 
tfoi  with  the  determination  of  conducting  it  in  the  very  beat  man. 
ner  in  all  its  departments,  offer  for  sale,  ol  reaaonaUe  pnces,  a  aetect 
variety  of  FauiT  ajud  OxNAnirrAi.  Tasas^  Hardy  Snrubs,  Herba 
ceous  Hants,  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  best  kinds,  superior  Strawber- 
riea,  Fasiolf  Raspberry,  Gooseberries.  Ac.  Btnun  and  Tuasxs,  su- 
perb CAXNATiofis,  Dahlias,  &c.,  ana  a  most  extensive  and  choice 
c<^eetion  of  Gaixif-Hotras  and  Stovx  PLAirra,  embracing  every 
thing  fieie  and  beatttiftU  m  that  department,  personally  selected  in 
Europe  during  the  past  summer,  of  Rosbs  and  Cabixllias. 

We  have  a  very  choice  colloction  of  the  former,  fall  1,000  varie- 
ties, and  of  the  latter  nearly  300,  all  m  fine  order. 

Cataloffues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants,  poat- 
paitf,  and  every  order  promptly  execot^.  From  unknown  corres- 
pondients,  a  remittance,  draft,  or  satisfiictory  reference  expected. 

May  1, 1845-eom.  VALK  ft  Co. 

TO  LAWYERS,  MERCHANTS,  MECHANICS,  FAR. 
MERS,  PUBLIC  OFFICERS,  &c. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 

ON  retiring  from  his  oflScial  station  as  Assistant  Post  Master  Ge- 
neral, JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  devotes  himself  to  the  transaction 
of  GENERAL  AGENCY  BUSINESS,  particuhurly  in  connection 
with  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government— busmess 
in  which  he  is  henceforth  associated  with  HENRY  O'REILLY,  of 
the  State  of  New-York. 

Persons  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  who  have  business  to 
transact  with  either  Department  of  the  General  Goveramem  at 
Washhigton,  or  with  any  of  the  State  Governments,  or  who  require 
researches  to  be  made  in  the  Public  Records  any  yvhero  in  the  Un- 
ion, can  nave  their  requests  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing  the 
undersigned. 

Extensive  acqoaintanco  throughout  the  Union,  consequent  on  the 
long  continued  connection  of  both  the  undersigned  with  the  News- 
paper Press,  wdth  the  Post  Office  and  other  Public  Organizations, 
wul  gready  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  inqufaries  and  transaction  of 
busmess  through  their  Agency. 

Lawyers,  Public  Officers,  Contractars,  and  others  having  busfaiess 
ariaiiig  under  contracts,  or  under  the  Pension,  Poet  Office,  or  Patent 
Laws— MERCHANTS  desiring  remission  of  duties,  Ac— MECHA- 
NICS or  Inventors  requiring  Patents—and  FARMJSRS  havmg  bu- 
sUiess  with  the  General  Laiid  Office— may  find  this  Agenoy  condu- 
cive to  their  interest  in  the  way  of  promptness  and  economy. 
Chiims  under  treaties  with  the  Inuan  Nataons  or  Foreign  Govern- 
ments also  attended  to. 


Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  those  who  wirii  to  buy  or  sell 
LANDS  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States ;  and  UM^uirers  from 
the  North  or  South,  are  respectfully  referred  to  our  Circtilar  con- 
cerning "  Agricultural  Improvement  in  the  Southern  States,"  lately 
puhUsbod  in  the  Globe,  Intelligencer,  and  other  Journals. 

(t/*  Letters  must  be  poat-free^  to  insure  anention ;  and  may  be 
addressed  to  the  subscribers,  either  at  Albany.  New-York,  or  TvoaA- 
(ftffon— particularly  at  the  latter  place.       JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 

HENRY  O'REILLY. 

DT*  Seunble  of  the  manifold  courtesies  with  which  he  has  been 
honored  by  editors  of  all  parties,  from  the  tune  when  he  established 
the  first  Agricultural  Journal  in  America  more  than  a  quarter  centu- 
ry ago,  JOHN  S.  SKINNER  adds  this  note  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing tnal  it  will  affi>rd  him  great  pleasure  to  tn*infm  the  intercourse 
thus  long  eootinned,  and  to  reciin-ocate  the  services  of  editorial 
friends  who  may  now  fovor  him  with  a  t/rm  insertions  of  this  notice. 

May  1, 1846. 
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OATALOQUfi  OF 

IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNED  CATTLE, 

rA«  €iUir4  h$rd  9/  E.  P.  PRENTICE,  to  te  Sold  ai  Aite- 
iion^  at  Mount  Hopo,  near  AUMum,  on  Wedn$9day,  the 
iHtk  day  qf  Juno,  1845,  at  10  o^cioek,  A.  M. 

MR.  PRENTICE  ukM  leave  to  say,  that  if  be  eoald  hare  made 
the  tale  sufRcieniiy  inviting,  he  Mroald  much  haw  preferred  tu 
efler  but  about  half  this  etock.  But,  to  guard  against  the  impression 
that  the  best  have  been  selepted,  he  begs  to  assure  the  public,  that 
the  entire  herd  shall  \n  sold  without  reaervatlou ;  excej^,  as  provi- 
ded by  hie  published  advertisement,  in  order  to  retain  tfie  blood  of 
some  highly  valued  families,  which  have  been  secured  at  great  ex- 
pense aud  wliich  could  not  be  replaced,  he  will  ask  leave  to  bid, 
spen/y,  on  three  or  four  individuals  onljff  they  first  being  designated.) 

OCT"  The  open  numben  attached  to  the  pedigrees,  refer  to  Coate's 
Herd  Book.  Those  inclos<Ml  in  parenthesis,  to  this  Catalogue,  and 
the  letters  to  the  progenitors,  vrtiose  pedigrees  are  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

deverai  of  the  cows  and  heifers,  not  yet  calved,  will  come  in  be- 
fore the  sale,  and  at  that  time  it  will  be  made  known  when  others 
are  to  do  so,  and  by  what  bulls. 

The  cattle  muy  be  inspected  at  anv  time  previous  to  the  sale,  and 
any  information  relatuig  to  them  will  be  roost  cheerfully  given. 

CATALOGUE. 

I.  FIX)RA~Roan  cow,  calved  Juno,  1837,  and  imported  in  1839 
—got  by  Imperial  SlSl— d.  Sophia,  (Herd  Book,  vol.*  3,  p.  637,)  by 
Waverly  S(iao-g.  d.  No.  SI,  bred  by  Mr  Mason,  and  got  by  Satel- 
Uite  142J— g.  g.  d  by  Gato  11»— g.  g  g  d  by  Charles  IdT—g.  g.  g.  g. 
d.  by  8t.  Jolm  573.    This  cow  is  a  very  excellent  milker. 

%  CATY— White  heifer,  calved  July  17,  18i4-got  by  Fairfax 
(40)  3754— d.  Flora  (1.) 

3.  CALF  OF  FLORA,  (1)  by  Fairfkx  (49)  37M. 

4.  MOSS  R03B,  vol.  S,  p.  7D4~Roan  cow,  calved  January,  1837, 
and  imported  in  1841— got  by  Barden  1674—^.  Violet,  by  Young 
Coiling  lii4»— g.  d.  Violet  by  Remus  550— g.  g.  d  Pink  by  Sedbury 
14SM— g.  g.  g.  d.  Beauty  by  HoUii^js  3131— g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Luigcroaper 
by  Partner  M09,  &c.    See  Herd  Book. 

5.  COMELY— Liffht  roan  heifer,  calved  February  11, 1845,  got 
by  Young  Leopard,  (A.)— d.  Moss  Rose  (4)  704. 

6.  CATHERINE,  vol.  5,  p.  153— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  May 

17,  1839,  and  imported  in  1841— got  by  Mr.  Jobson^s  Sir  Robert  5181 
— d.  Clara,  by  Reformer  3519— g.  d.  Chilton,  by  Don  Juan  1033— g. 

Id.  by  Lindrick  1170— g.  g.  g.  a.  by  Sir  Alexander,  501— g.  g.  g.  g. 
by  North  Star.  450. 

7.  BLAIZE— Red  and  white  bull  calf,  calved  February  38, 1845 
—got  by  Young  Leopard,  (A)— d.  Catherine,  (6)  163. 

8.  MATILDA,  vol.  5,  p.  629— White,  calved  March  98, 1634— got 
by  White  Jacket  5647— d.  Heart,  bred  by  the  late  Thus.  UoUis,  Esq. 
at  filythe,  Eng.,  and  by  him  brought  to  this  countiy,  on  his  removal 
for  settlement  in  — . 

Heart  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  animal,  not  only 
in  symmetry  and  general  appearance,  but  in  union  of  valuable,  high 
bred  properties.  Mr.  H.  was  oflersd  and  rafused  $700  for  her,  on 
landing  in  New- York. 

Matilda  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Fair  of  the  Am.  Institute  in  ld4& 
She  has  now  in  the  yard  with  her,  eight  heifers  and  one  bull  calf 
with  fourteen  of  the  next  generations,  and  whether  considered  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  a  fhmily,  with  reference  to  form  or  quality,  they  are 
alike  rem'hrkable  for  combination  in  each,  and  sameness  in  all. 

0.  SNOWBALL,  vol.  5,  p.  030— White  cow,  calvsd  May  13, 
1936— got  by  Carlos,  (E.)  1787— d.  Matilda  (8[689,  &c. 

10.  NUN— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  April  6, 1843— got  by  Leo- 
pmd  (D.)  4313-d.  Snowball  (0>  639,  by  Carlos,  (B.)  &c. 

II.  MELISSA,  vol.  5,  p.  639— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  April 
04, 1897-^t  by  Carlos,  (E.)  1787-d.  MatUda,  (8)  699,  8t,c. 

13.  CAROUNB>^ed  and  white  cow,  calved  April  38, 1840— 
got  by  Leopard  (D )  43ia-d.  Melissa  (11)  68»-g.  d.  Matilda  (8,)  &c. 

13.  CORA— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  March  6,  1841— got  by 
Uopard  (D.)  43ia-d  Melissa  (11)  OSO-g.  d.  MaUlda  (8)  699,  &c. 

14.  MEG— Red  and  white  heifer,  calved  June  99,  1841— got  by 
Caio,  (ay-d.  Oora(13)  by  Leopard  (D.)  4313— g.  d.  Melissa  (11)— 
g.  g.  d.  Matilda  (8)  639,  Ac. 

13.  TYRO— Red  and  white  bull  calf,  calved  January  10, 1846— 

Cby  Young  Laopafd  (A.)-d.  Melissa  (11)-^.  d.  MalikU  (8) 
,  Ac. 

1&  DAISY,  vol.  5,  p.  OBO— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  March  18, 
ia38-got  by  Leopard  (D.)  4313— d.  Matilda,  (8)  690. 

17.  NELL— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  January  30;  1849— got  by 
Northumberland  (F.)  4596-d.  Daisy,  (16)  030-g.  d.  Matilda  (8) 
6W. 

At  the  Stale  Fair,  in  1843,  Nell  took  the  fint  pramium  in  her 
aUss,  and  again  did  so  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1844. 
•  la  CALF  of  Daisy,  (16)  oao-by  Fairfax  (40)  3764. 

19..  DIANA,  vol.  5.  p.  690-Red  and  white  e«w,  oalved  Mwch  16, 
1830-got  by  Leqnrd  (D) 4313-d,  Matilda  (8)  090. 

90.  TECUMSEH— White  bull,  calved  March  17,  1844— cot  by 
Cato  (B.)-d.  Diana  (19)  689-g.  d.  Matilda  (8)  639. 

91.  BETTY— Red  and  white  heifer  calf,  calved  Dec.  5, 1844— 
got  by  Sultan.  (C.)— d,  Diana  (lO)-^?.  d.  Matilda  (8)  630. 

33.  SAI^LY,  vol.  5,  p.  690— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  January 

18,  1940— got  by  Leopard,  (D)  4913~d  MatHda  (8)  690. 

93.  DUTCHESS— White  cow,  calved  May  11, 184»-golby  Pair- 
fax  (49)  3754— d.  Sally  (93)  639— g.  d.  Matddn  (8)  639. 

94.  CALF  OP  (9S)-^)y  O'Connell  (50)  vol.  5,  p.  704. 

95.  ROVER— Red  and  white  heifer,  calved  M«iy  30. 1844— got  by 
Yo«nfir  leopard,  (A.)— d.  Sally,  (23)  a39-g.  d.  MatiMa,  (8)  ffi». 

96.  CHARLOTTB— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  November  16. 
lR40-got  by  Leopaid,  (D.)  4913-d.  Matilda,  (8)  030. 


37.  CALF  OF  (96)— by  Fairfax,  (49)  3751 
9Bl  ADA,  vol.  5,  p.  699— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  Octoball 
1841— got  by  Leopard,  (D  )  4313-d.  MatiUa,  (8)  6». 

30.  CALF  OF  (38)— by  Fairi^,  (49)  3754. 
90.  JUDY— White  heifer,  calved  January  93,  lS44-«)t  br  Fis. 

fax,  (49)  3754— d  Matilda,  (8)  639. 

31.  DUKE— Red  and  white  bull,  calved  JaBMvy  4,  VMi-M  br 
Fairfax,  (49)  3754— d.  MatUda,  (8)  699.  ^ 

33.  APPOLONIA,  vol.  5,  p.  43— Red  and  while  cow,  eal^Jn. 
uary  36,  IbSS,  and  imported  in  183B— got  by  Albion,  SOe^-iL  by  Hod 
Star,  4911— g.  d.  by  Chance,  1806— g.  g.  d.  by  Shipperly,  3519. 

Appolooia  is%  very  extraofdinary  milker,  giving  from  31  ttl 
quarts  a  dav  for  months  in  succession,  and  never  drying  befim  pa- 
lurition  without  great  care  and  ettdn, 

33.  LOUISA— Roan  cow,  calved  January  33,  1840-gaibTlD»- 
pnrd,  (D.)  4313-d.  Anpolonia,  (33)  43. 

34.  BURLEY- Red  and  white  heifer,  calved  May  11,  I84H« 
by  Young  Leopard  ( A.)— d.  Appolonia,  (39)  43.  So  far  at  dia  ttd 
sire  are  cuncemed,  this  must  be  all  that  can  be  desved  to  the  do; 

35.  SPLENDOR— Roan  cow,  calved  May  7,  1836,  an!  inponcd 
in  1839,  vol  5,  p.  060— got  by  Symmetry,  3733--d.  Pobod%  (M 
by  Mr.  Cattley,)  by  Bedfonl  Junior,  1701— g.d.  by  Isaac,  llS»--g.| 
d.  by  Whitworth.  1584-«.  g.  g.  d.  by  White  CooMt,  lififi-g.  n 
g.  d.  by  a  SOB  of  Kit,  3170. 

Splendor  is  a  deep  milker,  giving  from  94  10  30  qosm  a  dn 
through  the  (avoraUe  season.  She  is  the  dam  of  Fairfiu,  (49,) 
3754. 

36.  PEGGY,  vol.  6,  p.  960— Roan  cow,  calved  April  4, 1642-|« 
by  Leopard,  (D.)  4913— d.  Splendor,  (35)  960. 

Peggy  is  now  with  her  first  calf,  (Peggy  9d)  and  ghrcs  gnal  ps- 
mise  of  milk. 

37.  PEGGY  9d— Roan  heifer  calf,  calved  Febroary  36, 184S-gM 
by  Fairfax  (49)  3754— d.  Peggy  (36)  050. 

38.  RAMBLE-Red  and  while  heifer,  calved  Maj  31, 1844-fii 
by  Young  Leopard.  (A.)— d.  Splendor  (35)  960. 

30.  CALF  o(  Splendor  (35,)  by  Fairfax  (40)  3794. 

40.  ESTERVILLB,  vol.  5,  p.  390— Roan  oow,  calved  Nofcate 
13, 1841— got  in  England  by  Daniel  O'Connell  3S57— d.  Eilemik 
a»,  (imported  in  1841,)  by  Alfred  3967,  (afierwaidisoldtotfaeKiir 
of  the  French,)— g.  d.  Amethyst,  by  Prince  of  Northumberlaad,  4M 
— g.  g.  d.  Young  Amazon,  by  Crusader.  934— g.  g.  g.  d.  AiBazoa,br 
Sidtan,  1485— g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Belona,  by  Mars,  411— «.  g-  g-  g-  g  i- 
RoUa,  by  North  Star,  45a    Bulled  by  Fairfox. 

41.  JENNY— Roan  cow,  calved  June  13, 1841— got  b]rRcdC«- 
met— d.  Miss  Scotson,  alias  Daisy,  (bred  by  Samuel  Scotaou, «: 
Toxtelh  Park,  in  England,  and  imported  ia  1810,)  by  Heawood, 
4019. 

Red  Comet  was  out  of  Red  Rose,  by  Young  Albrin,  (imported  kf 
Thos.  Addis  Emmet,  of  New- York,)  by  Hancm  Comet— g.  d.  ii 
Sir  Martin. 

43.  JILT— Roan  heifea,  calved  August  16,  1844-got  bySoIw 
(C.)-d.  Jenny  (41.) 

43.  Calf  of  Jenny  (41,)  by  Fairfex  (49)  3754. 

44.  AURORA,  vol.  3,  p.  358— Roan  cow,  calvod  BIsy9l.1Sa^ 
(imported  in  1839,)— got  by  WUliam,  9830-d.  Adelaide,  3»,  tv 
Young  Rockingham,  9540— g.  d.  by  Wellington,  983l-~g-  g  d.  kr 
M^or,  3359— g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Northumberiand,  464. 

Aurora  is  a  great  and  rich  milker. 

45.  TIMOUR— White  buU  calf,  calved  July  19,  lOU-^  ^ 
FaJrfex  (40)  3754— d.  Aurora  (44)  258. 

46.  Calf  of  Aurora  (44)— by  Fairfax  (40)  3754. 

47.  DORA— Red  and  white  cow,  calved  April  38, 1011-^  07 
Leopard  (D.)  4313— d.  the  imported  cow.  Princess,  (bred  ^  R- ^ 
Lounds,  E9q.)  by  Henry,  4006— g.  d.  Beauty,  by  Fits  Fom.  SOH- 
g.  g.d.  White  Princess,  (bred  by  Mr.  Hines,)  by  Capid,  «3Mr 
g.  d.  Young  Princess,  by  Lionel,  1171,  &c.  See  Heni  Book,  m^ 
p.  806. 

4a  MISS  SMITH- Red  and  white  cow,  calved  Angnt  iMf 
—got  by  Leopard  (D.)  4313— d.  the  imported  cow,  Sonii,  by  IwkJi 
man— g.  d.  Rosina,  by  Mr.  Wetlierell's  North  Star-f.  g.  d.  byW 
Gomel.    See  appendix  A. 

40.  FAIRFAX  875*-White  bull,  calved  May  10,  1«M«" 
England,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  5106-d.  Splendor  (35)  W,  J 
Symmetry  9733— g.  d.  by  Bedford,  Jun.,  1701— g.  g.d.  by  base,  iw 
— g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Whitworth,  1584— g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  White  Cooe^ 
1568— g.  g.  g  g.  g.  d.  by  a  son  of  Kit,  3170.  . 

Fairfax  look  the  first  nrise,  as  the  best  two  year  oU,  si  tM  iv 
of  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society  in  1849;  and  the  first,  ss  ibe  »■ 
bull  of  any  ags,  at  that  of  the  American  institute,  the  same  jtv- 


He  has  not  since  been  shown,  but  has  been  keirt  low,  "W  ■*•* 
vice.  His  dam,  Splendor  (35,)  is  a  very  superior  dairy  ^*-  *J* 
sire.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  got  by  Norfolk,  8a77-d  nmna^ 
fax,  p.  609,  vol.  3,  Herd  Book,  by  Fairfax,  10S3-g.  d.  LiHy.7 
Young  Warlahy,  3819>-g  g.  d.  by  Young  Dimple,  OH-g-  f  JJJ 
by  Snowball— g.  g.  g.  g.  d-  by  Layton,  a  son  of  Mr.  Charge  »  p^ 
bull,  873.  .        ._ 

"  Sir  Thomas  Fairfcx"  has  taken  the  fbnowmgpwmmiM."*;" 
e  best  year  old  bull,  -*  '^^  •"  *"-••  '"»  »»-**•  '^^  mwm, « 
tho  best  two  year  old, 


the  best  year  old  bull,  at  Otiey,  in  April,  1888,  three  (3)  g«'"f»' " 

I,  at  Lecdj..  in  1830,  tn-enty •ovsrsigoj :  («JJ 
same  time,  he  won  a  match  of  5  guineas,  agaiiul  Mr.  Tempw 


celebrated  bull,  "  Daniel  0»Conne«,'»  which  obtained  the  fiwip^ 
as  the  best  bull  of  any  age  at  the  above  meeting;)  t^*^  '* "" 


beaten. 


Most  of  the  cows  named  in  this  Catalogue,  are  bnllsd  by  Fsirfo. 
3754 

'  so!  O'CONNELTz-Rnaii  bull,  calwd  January  It,  J^Tj!;  ij 
704-got  in  Enfflnnd.  by  Sir  Peter,  517*-d.  Moss  R««. /"^iL  b, 
den,  1674— g.  d.  Violet,  bv  Yonnt  CoJUng,  l8«-g.  g  d.  vwJ«.  07 
Remw,  550-g  g.  g.  d.  PiiOc,  by  Sedbury,  1494-«.ff  ff-r  <l 
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IT,  by  HoOinp.  tl3I--f  g.  f .  g-  f .d.  LinferopMr,  by  Purtiier,  9409 
f  -  g-  g.  ff.  ff .  g.  d.  liuy,  by  HoUiiig't  buU,  814»^g.  g,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
4.  liflgopopper,  by  Mink,  418,  Ac. 

APPENIHX. 

A.— YOUNG  UBOPARD-Red  and  whiM,  ealyed  October  5, 
MM  guc  by  LeopBd,  (D  )  4813— d.  the  imported  eow,  Somui,  br 
Dmehmea  g.  d.  Boeiiie,  by  Mr.  Wotberell's  North  Star— g.  g.  d. 
by  Old  Comet. 

Simm  w«e  bred  by  Mr.  John  SinglctOD,  et  Elmnhorp,  England, 
and  inifMMted  in  1838,  with  the  boU  Oopeon.  She  waa  a  very  eztra- 
eedinaify  milkeri  giving  from  90  to36q«ani  a  day,  Ibr  aoTeral 
weefca  in  ttiit  t  liiim 

B-CATO-White  bvril,  calved  May  3, 1842-got  by  Fairfax  (49,) 
3IM*-d.  Diana  (19)  (B9,  by  Leopaitl,  (D)  4813,  &c. 

Caio  took  the  lint  premium  in  hie  daw,  at  the  State  Fair,  tn  1842, 
■nd  alfo  at  the  Amenoan  Institute,  the  aame  year.  He  haa  not  aince 
lacn  abowa.  Waa  ealved  aAer  ine  papeia  were  aent  fiirward  for 
8»  l«et  vohme  of  the  Herd  Book. 

C— SULTAN— Roan  boll,  calved  July  M,  184»-«ot  by  Aaloria, 
3M8-H1  Flofa  (1,)  (unporled  in  1839,)  by  Imperial,  8151-g.  d.  So- 
akia,  vol.  3.  p.  S87. 

I>-L£OPARO,  4913->Red  and  while  apoCled  boll,  calved  in  1838 ; 
teed  by  Geo.  atepkea  Van  Renawlaer-«ot  by  Ajax,  8944-hL  Beau- 
ty, by  Waahingion,  IMe-g.  d.  Rod  lAdy,  by  Waahington,  1566— 
g.  g  d  Puny,  by  Blaise,  76. 

E— CARIiOS,  1787— By  Chariea,  678-^.  Galatea,  by  Frederick, 
IOao--g.  d.  Gracelhl,  by  Major,  S268-g.  g.  d.  Graceful,  by  Comna 
«-g.  g.  g  d.  Graoefid,  by  Denton,  196. 

F— NORTHUMBERLAND,  4596— Red  and  white  buU,  calved  in 
l8a9-^ot  in  Englandi'by  Prince  of  Northumberland,  4896— d.  Ap> 
poloiiia  (Sq  43,  by  Albion,  8065,  a  son  of  Seipio,  1481— g.  d.  by  Red 
Slar-g.  g.  d.  by  Chance,  1806— g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Shipperly,  6190. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  HORSES. 

THE  entire  horae  Diokxds^  which  received  the  first  premium  of 
the  New- York  State  AgricuUural  Society,  at  the  Poughkeepaie 
8bow  in  1814,  will  atand  at  Uio  (hnn  of  the  aubacriber,  near  Leeds, 
in  the  town  of  Catddll,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  jpresem  aeaaon. 
Diomede  belongs  to  a  stock  particularly  calculated  for  the  carriage 
and  road.  Their  uniformity  in  sixe,  shape,  and  color,  (bay,)  renders 
them  readily  omlcbed ;  aiid  being  large  and  handsome,  with  fine 
qarit  and  eooatitalioo,  they  readily  command  the  higfaeet  prices. 

AH  neeeasary  care  and  attention  will  be  given  to  mares  sent  from 
at  very  reasonable  chargea.    Terms,  $10  the  season. 


Particnlais  of  Diomede's  pedigree,  4e.,  may  be  learned  by  applying 
ID  the  s«b«:nber.  WM.  8AUSBURY. 

GraeM  Coi,  N.  Y.,  Apnl,  1845. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.  ESPECIALLY  TO  FAR- 
MERS AND  HORTICULTURISTS— Sulphate  of  AmmoDia« 
Solphaie  of  Sodaf  and  Nitrate  of  Soda:— These  three  ingredients  are 
highly  oaeAil  for  foremg  the  croiM,  and  for  protecting  the  planted  seed 
agaln^  the  grub  worm.  Experience  has  ahown  thiu  a  formight  may 
be  gained  in  ripening  and  raising  the  grainr;  also,  tomatoes,  lumeps, 
eaamlowcn,  dto.,  may  be  brougni  to  perfoetion  by  using  the  above 
iaa  liqiud  eiaie. 

As  regards  the  Sidphale  of  Ammonia,  Profesrar  Johnston  says,  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  that  it  exhibits  a  more  marked  eflbct  upon  the  le- 

riinioos  than  eom  crops,  and  upon  the  produce  of  grain  than  on 
growth  of  the  leefves  and  stem,  inliich  is  owing  to  the  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  it,  and  that  it  promotea  the  general  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  makea  the  fields  luxuriant,  which  is  owing  to  the  Ammo- 


The  aaiae  nary  be  eakl  of  the  Sulphate  of  Soda'  and  Nftnte  of  So- 
d^  fliey  are  certainly  the  most  useful  of  manures,  and  may  be  em- 
idityrri  in  a  dry  or  liquid  state ;  if  the  seed  is  steeped  in  a  mixed  11- 
qoid,  the  worm  eamioi  attack  it  before  the  embryo  is  already  q)rottt- 
ing^;  and  by*  apriakliflg  once  in  24  hours  over  the  fields  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  leaves  of  the  plants  «re  nourished,  and  the  vegetable  stimu- 
laied  to  advancing  toperrection.  If  qiplied  hi  a  dry  state,  and  raix- 
od  in  the  piepoitieu  or  5  lbs*  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  8  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  3  Iba.  of  ammonia,  and  thrown  in  heaps  of  about  30  lbs 
la  the  acre,  wheal,  rye,  com,  potatoes,  cabbegee,  tomeps,  rice,  cot- 
MB,  and  nrnilar  fields^  the  crops  may  reasonurfy  be  expected  to  in- 
crease 50  per  cent. 

llie  foUowfaig  poimms  have  been  improved  and  are  confidently 
warranted  efieciual  hi  every  instance : 

1.  The  Patehottlty  Compound,  for  dispelling  mothe  and  destroying 
tfwir  egga  in  Sanaev,  furs,  hair  seating,  cari^la,  Ao. 

9.  Rat  PMsoB,  for  permanently  eradicating  rata  without  killing 
tfKm  on  tlie  apol,  fWmi  houses,  bams,  ships,  &c. 

3.  Bedbog  Poiaon.  m  povi'der  and  liquid,  the  one  as  a  preventive, 
and  tbe  other  aa  a  safe  desiroyer.  without  allowhig  them  to  return. 

4.  Fly  Paper— for  destroying  flies  and  musquetoea. 

5.  Coefcreaeh  Folson,  for  getiiiif  rid  of  this  obnoxioui  anddisgiirt- 
fag  vemun* 

6.  Coapomd  Chem.  Whale  Oil  Soap,  to  riiieM  rose  btahes,  grape 
trees,  Ac.,  from  the  wothh  and  other  insects: 


Hie  subseriber  will  confidently  say  that  he  can  warrant  all  his 
MM,  havfag  made  lately  decided  improvements,  and  that  he 
for  instaca,  surely  clear  rata  Arom  fieUa  and  baroi  with  the 
Me,  and  withonr  the  least  detrimeail. 

file  only  favor  he  asks,  is  to  follow  strictly  tbe  specific  dbectiona 
«f  the  ^ubacriber,  who  stands  ready  to  give  all  necessary  verbal  di< 
feeiiona,  and  to  apply  only  personally  to  him,  and  not  to  any  other 

Dr.  LEWIS  PEUCHTWANGER, 
Mayl,18IS-ll.  00  Makian  Lhm,  N««- Yeric 


AURORA  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

THIS  Institution,  recently  opened,  is  lacated  on  a  form  of  atm 
800  aeres,  'yiug  in  and  directly  vyoining  the  village  of  Aurora, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Cayuga  take,  in  Cayuga  county.  New- York,  16 
miles  from  Atiburu,  by  etage,  and  18  miles  south  from  Cayuga 
Bridge  and  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Rsilroad,  by  steamboat  direct, 
in  summer. 

Its  design  is  to  aflbrd  every  facility  for  young  men  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principies  of  Agricnhural  sci- 
ence, and  their  judicious  application  to  praeucal  huabsLudry;  and  par* 
ticulariy  to  aflbrd  young  men  from  our  larse  towns,  tbe  most  fovor- 
able  advantages  for  preparing  Ihemaelves  for  Agricultural  pursuita. 
Terms  $150  a  year,  payable  quarteriy  in  advance.  No  person  i»> 
der  fourteen  yean  or  age  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  received. 

Pupils  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
continued  through  the  year  without  vacations^  but  permiisioQ  of  ab- 
sence will  be  granted  if  requested. 

Ai^ications  may  be  made  to  B.  R.  McHvaine,  44  Great  Jones  si. 
New-York,  to  Rev.  W.  Roosevelt,  413  Rroome-et.,  and  Hon.  B.  R. 
Wood,  or  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator.  Albany^ 

CHARLES  C.  YOUNG,  A.  M.,  Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Alsxajidxk  Tbompson,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany, 

Gkology.  Agricultural  Chemisiry,  he. 
Davto  Tbomas,  Visitor  and  Adviser. 
May  1,  1845-if 


DURHAM  BULL  CALF  AND  HEIFERS. 

TBE  snhacriber  will  aell  a  Durham  Bull  Calf  one  year  old  Slat 
March  1844,  a  remarkable  thriftyanimal  and  good  handler ; 
when  about  10  months  old  weighed  720  lbs.  He  was  got  by  his 
prize  bull  Meteor.  Also,'  a  Teariing  and  a  two  year  dd  heifer,  one 
got  by  Meteor,  and  one  by  the  imported  bnU  Duke  of  Wdliiurioa. 
Letters  post-paid,  will  be  amwered.  GEO.  VAIL 
Troy.  May  1,  ie45-lt 


TO  SPORTSMEN^  Itc. 

THE  writer  (deabtnis  of  being  at  liberty  to  travel  part  of  the  year, 
and  yet  have  his  interests  well  kKriced  to,)  offers  an  opportunity 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  vix :  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  aad 
rxtenaive  stock  forms,  on  and  around  which  arepune  and  fiirii  in  the 
greatest  variety  and  abundance.  The  coimtry  la  very  beautifoJ  in 
scenery,  well  wooded  and  watered.  There  is  abundance  of  water 
power  on  and  around  the  place.  The  climate  is  delightful  and  heal- 
thy, a  desiraMe  oceupation  and  residence  for  an  invalid. 

Tlie  farm  is  already  stocked  with  sheep,  horses  for  breediog,  Ae. 
Ac,  but  the  number  will  be  increased  unifl  there  are  at  least  tlO,* 
000)  ten  thousand  sheep,  and  other  stock  in  pfopottion,  to  which  end 
imrarovements  are  in  rapid  progress. 

llie  annual  expense  of  keepuig  the  anim^  is  so  low,  that  the  pro- 
fits are  large;  breeding  eweagivmg  over  one  dettar  and  a  half  clear 
profit  per  annum. 

The  advertiser  seeks  an  agreeable  companion  aa  partner  in  tba- 
above  interests.  Should  thb  meet  the  eye  of  such  vnio  has  taste  for 
field  sporu  and  rural  pursuits,  he  may  leara  farther  partioulars  by 
addressing,  post-paid,  the  *'  Editors  of  the  Cultivator,''  Albany. 

May  1,  1845.— It, ^ 


IMPORTED  ENGLISH  GRASS  SEEDS,  Itc. 

JAMfiSM:  THORBtJRN  ft  Co.,  have  reeeived  by  late  arrivali 
from  England,  a  variety  of  the  most  improved  gratf  seed».  cul- 
tivated  by  the  farmera  of  Yorkshire,  Norlhsmberland  and  Devon- 
shire, ana  wrill  be  foAnd  well  worthy  a  trial— among  several  soita, 
are  the  following : 

Osfnometu  ertttitut^  (CreiTed  Dog's  TklT  GnlslO^BxeeKem  for 
sheep,  producing  upwards  of  6,000  lbs.  to  the  aere-WSO  cts.  per  quart. 

fVatmea  praientit,  (Meadow  Fescue)— Foi'  hofses,  cattle  aad 
sheep,  producea  very  early  m  the  spring^85  cts:  per  quart 

Fkahua  loKaeea,  (Darnel-like  Fescue)— Possessing  all  the  value- 
ble  properties  of  R^e  Grass,  and  few  of  its  defoeta;  its  produce  is' 
larger;  it  qHingaearifer  and  improves  byag«:  well  adapted  for 
meadows,  whieh  are  periodically  overflowed--S9  <ne.  per  quart 

/ksfttoa  ooJMi,  (Soeep^s  Fescue)— Linnsew  afilitns  that  sheep 
have  no  reUsh  for  hills  and  heaths  that  are  dcstimte-of  this  graaa^ 
37*  cts.  per  quart. 

PoaaemaraNs,  (Wood'BfoadoW  Grass)— Its  ealfy  growffa  in  the 
spring,  and  its  remarkably  fine  succulent  and  nutritive  herbhgb,  ra>' 
commend  it  strongly  for  admission  hito  the  corapaay  of  the  superior 
permanent  grasses    37^  cts.  per  quart. 

Poa  tfitialit,  (Rottghidt  Meadow  Grass)— Moat  valuable  for  moist 
rich  soils,  and  sheftered  situations;  oxeir,- huiaei" iMlMhttep hav«  a 
marked  partiality  for  it— 95  cts.  per  quart 

Poaprateruia^  (Smooth  stalked  Meadow  Grass)— Not  leas  valua- 
ble than  P.  tritialu.  Earlier  ha  leaf,  and  wHI  (hnve  wHh  leas  rooii^ 
lure— 85  cents  per  quart 

Also.  900  lbs.  Madder  Reed,  crop  1844,  St  per  lb.  Th*  Tract  of 
Gammrin  on  the  treatment  of  Madder,  gratis. 

Muhicole  Rye.— A  native  of  Poland,  win  gro^^  In  the  usual  soi 
suited  to  rye.    Its  produce  is  wonderful  tn  h'ght  soils— IS|  els.  per  lb. 

Spurry.— Well  adapted  for  poor  sandy  aoils,  aad  very  rapid 
growth— 25  cts  per  lb.— (See  Report  of  Commusioner  nf  Patents.) 

White  French  Field  Carrot.— Superior  to  all  others.  Mr.  Hami^ 
ton  of  Vermont,  hist  season  raised  1200  bushels  on  half  an  acre,  and' 
found  it  superior  to  all  other  carrots  for  stock— ft  per  lb.,  2  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  _ 

Easex  Spring  Wheat.-^,80  per  bushel 

Early  Prince  Albert  Peas— ready  in  8  week»-00  ett.  per  quart— 
with  every  variety  of  Garden  Seeds  that  can  be  procured. 

JAMES  M.  THORBtmN  ft  Co. 

May,  1, 1845— It  15  John-atrtalb  New^York  city. 
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SALE  OF  FULL  BLOODED  NORMAN  HOBSEB. 

THE  nibaeriber  having  rriinquished  farming,  will  offer  at  pntk 
vendue,  at  his  farm  m  Moorestown,  Burlu^oo  county,  N«v. 
Jersey,  nine  miles  from  Philadelphja,  on  Tuesday,  the  20Ui  of  May 
next,  hia  entire  stock  of  NORMAN  HORSES,  eonmting  of  two  hs- 
ported  Sta)li(ma, ''  DiUgeuce"  and  '"'  Baonapaite ;"  two  Impontd 
Mares— three  AiU  blooded  Stud  Colts,  one,  two  and  ibor  yean  okl> 
two  full  blooded  Filliea,  three  and  four  years  old— two  Fkliabj 
''  Diligence,"  from  a  half  blood  Canadian  Mare,  three  and  four  jeut 
old,  and  one  Filly  ftmr  years  old,  by  "  Diligence,"  from  a  well  bed 
English  mare,  broke  and  kind  to  hanieaa. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  unnecesaary  to  speak  at  laige  of  da 
qualities  of  these  horses,  so  much  having  been  said  of  tbispanJcoit; 
inqx)rtatioii,  (which  is  believ-  i  to  be  the  only  one  ever  made  to  it 
United  States,)  in  all  the  p  ^icipal  agricnltural  papers.  Id  s  lev 
words,  they  are  the  Canada  Horse,  on  a  larger  scale,  combouig  the 
form,  activity  and  hardihood  of  that  well  known  race,  with  gresMr 
size  and  atrength.  **  Diligence"  has  been  a  remarkably  socccMftu 
stallion ;  he  has  been  exhibited  al  the  Fain  of  the  PennsylTsnisitti 
New- York  Agricnltural  Societies,  where  he  was  noc  emiiicd  lo  cco- 
pete  for  the  premiums,  bm  received  the  highest  eneomiums  tromar 
Committees.  At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  Ncw-Yivk 
city  in  October  last,  he  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Issutnif . 

it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the  colts  of  '*  Diligence"  wH 
be  on  the  ground  on  the  am  of  sale,  aome  of  which,  no  doobt  iu) 
be  purchased.  EDWARD  HABSX^ 

Mooreatown,  Baiiington  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  IS,  1S45— 2t. 

ALBANY  SEED  STORE. 

THE  proprietor  la  DOW  recahlnff  from  hia  aeed  growen.  a  full  utd 
complete  aaaortmcnt  of  Amencan  Garden  Sreda,  all  of  which  an- 
sieiecled  i»iih  care,  being  grown  from  the  beA  varieties  of  TCftt-tsblcb  to 
be  foond  In  the  cmmtrv:  alao  European  aeeda.  plaots  and  dovti 
seeds  from  the  besc  eatabuahmeots  in  Europe  ana  Amerks. 

Fruit  trrci*  of  all  the  cholceat  kinds  furnished  to  order  «t  the  loma 
market  pricen,  and  warranted  true  aa  repreaented.  Agncnitural  ud 
horticultural  implements  of  American  and  European  msnalamre. 
Also.  Root-Bli^era,  ComShclters,  Blraw-Cuttcia,  Ac.  Those  whe 
wisii  to  purchaae  or  examine  are  respectfully  invited  lo  call 

W.  THORBURN.  Seedsman  A  Ptoritf. 
Mart  h  ! ,  1846—3 1.  comer  of  Broadway  and  Maiden  Laiy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

POUDRETTE  of  the  heal  quality,  prepared  by  the  New-T<rt 
Poudrette  Company,  may  be  haa  on  applicauon  to  (be  wm- 
signed.  No.  S3  Chamber-airect,  New- York.  Poodrette  prepsred  by 
this  company,  waa  used  in  larger  qnantiliea  in  1B44  than  during  tsj 
previoua  aeaaon,  and  with  very  general  ancaeas,  as  may  be  seen  tj 
reference  to  the  numerona  reports  in  relalion  to  it  now  in  idt  jw- 
session,  a  few  of  which  may  ba  fbond  in  the  Cultivaior  for  April 
The  pnce  is,  aa  laat  year,  ^  tor  three  barrela,  and  tl5  fcrtm  be- 
vels, or  thirty  centa  a  bMAiel  in  bulk  at  the  Factory.  lt?"Orterib)f 
mail,  enclonng  the  eaah,  will  ba  aa  promptly  and  c«*'^T  «JJ»" 


NOTICE. 

IT  has  been  thoogfat  for  a  long  time,  and  often  qwken  of  by  men 
in  various  narta  of  the  country  who  feel  interested  in  matters  con- 
cerning agrictuture,  tkuat  auitablo  Ware  Rooms  for  Machinea  and 
Implementa  of  iha  moat  approved  kinds,  are  mnch  needed  in  this 
city. 

In  conaideration  of  this  Act,  also  well  known  to  hinMolf,  (he  un- 
dersigned has  concluded  to  open  such  Roums  in  a  central  poaition, 
(aNo.  5,  Buriing  Slip,)  for  the  sale  of  Agricultural  Machinea  and  Im- 
plementa of  the  moti  approved  deacripticNU,  on  eommiaaion,  and  will 
receive  aamplea  of  the  aame  from  anjr  who  feel  diqwiaad  to  have 
their  inventiona  introduced  to  the  public  from  this  city. 

The  undersigned  ia  alao  exclusive  agent  for  maldng  and  vending 
the  **  Warren's  Improved  Portable  Horae  Powers  and  Threahing 
Machines,"  sucee«M)ing  H.  Bartlett,  (auoccasor  to  L.  Boatwiak  £ 
Co.)  who  retires  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Now  on  hand.  Premium  Plows,  Cultivators,  Straw  Culten,  Port- 
able Mills,  Fanning  Machinea,  Com  and  Cob  Cmahen,  ^c.  Ac, 
wholeaale  and  retail. 

N.  B.  All  orders  for  Implements  of  any  kinds  will  be  attended  to 
promptly,  alao  for  aeeda,  kc.  JAMES  PLANT, 

May  1— IL  5  Burling  Slip,  New-Yerk  city. 

PLOWS. 

AT  the  Sjracuae  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  can 
be  obtained  Delano's  celebrated  Diamond  Plow  made  by  Mr 
Howard  Delano,  of  Mottville,  for  the  aale  of  which,  we  are  aole 
agents  for  this  town.  IMce,  #6  for  plain  plow,  and  f  10  for  the 
wheel,  coulter  and  devey.  Also,  a  fhll  assortment  of  the  well  known 
Maaaachnsetts  Plow,  nuMie  by  Rumlea,  Nourse  ft  Mason  of  Wor- 
ceater.  300  buahels  seed  barley,  300  do.  pure  Marrowftd  Peas.  100 
A>.  Clover  seed,  150  do.  Timoth)r,  and  a  general  aasortment  of  all  the 
varieties  of  seed  sown  by  the  tillers  or  the  soil ;  Cultivators,  com 
plows.  Wheel-barrows,  Cnums,  Cheese  Tubs,  Cheeae  Cloth,  Hoops 
and  Preasea,  Hoea,  Manure,  Hay  and  Barley  Forka^  Shoveb  and 
Spades ;  and  a  very  great  variety  of  articles  amiertaming  to  the  in- 
terest o^  the  huabandman.  Orders  promptly  executed. 
Syracuse,  April.  1845. FOSTER  A  NOTT. 

AMERICAN  Farmera  Encyclopedia,  price  #4 — Skinner'a  Cattle 
Doctor,  price  50  eenta,  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  for  m1«  at 
tte  office  of  "  The  Cahivator." 


to,  as  if  made  personally,  by 
April  1, 1845-St. 


«  Chambeia-atreei,  Wew-Y«t 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

THE  anbaeriber  wiU  keep  conaiantly  on  hand  for  sale,  in  laft«« 
small  qoantitiea,  the  beat  quality  of  genuina  Pemvian  Gqsim. 
Price  in  single  bags,  weighing  from  195  to  IW  lbs.,  S    <*jPef,» 

for  half  a  ton  to  one  ton, >t      ,^    „ 

uver  one  ton  to  five  tons...... ^'"^.^^ 

A.  R  ALLEN, 
March  »,  1845-2t  305.  Broadway.  New-Yoii_ 


PREtflUM  EAGLE,  SUBSOIL,  AND  OTHE&  PLOWS. 

THE  subacriber  having  been  appointed  aole  Agent  in  Jui  rtf 
for  the  aale  of  the  celebrated  Premium  Plows,  made  by  Ri«- 
Sea,  Nourse  &  Maaon,  of  Worcester,  Maasachuseos,  now  ofiW 
em  for  sale  at  the  manufacturer's  home  prices.  They  •"J**'' 
lated  alike  for  the  Northern  Farmer  and  Southern  Flanier,  safl  en 
brace  all  varietiea.    Price  from  #3.50  to  tll,60.  ^^ 


The  great  number  of  premiuma  which  these  P*o^h«ve  oWW 
at  the  moat  important  plowing  matchea,  and  the  univen«sl  aBDi»| 
ticn  they  have  given  wherever  introduced,  renden  it  unnec«»sry  p 
particularise  their  merits.  They  are  made  of  the  best  «m««'.«'^ 
highly  finished,  and  combine  light  weiaht  and  easy  draA,  ^^P*^ 
strength  and  durability.  Though  the  first  price  is  higher  thu  w 
common  kinds,  they  «to  their  work  in  so  superior  a  manner,  snd  ww 
a  draft  so  much  eaaler  for  the  team,  that  they  are  l«"vemilT JFJ 
ferred  where  known.  It  has  been  repeatedly  Pf«^«*  »^*  "T 
pair  of  oxen,  hoiaea,  or  good  mulea  attached  to  *«  Ea^ptoJ,  iw 
iTin  any  reaaonably  friable  aoil,  wiQ  easUy  turn  a  ft«n«^"  •."i 
ea  deep  by  W  inchea  wide.  In  addition  to  t^  above  goodjuj!** 
being  made  of  the  beat  materials  and  highly  finished,  these  l»*J2 
much  longer  than  the  common  kind ;  they  are  consequently  msoi 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  ^g 

SiiPiaioa  Hakd  aito  Hoaaa  CwLTrvAToaa.  These  are  n»sK» 
the  same  manufactory.    Price  from  #3  to  f«^.    .      .,„,.,^  t 

A  Naw  IiiF»ov«D  DaiLLwo  MAcmiia.  Ttm  »  <^ff^  " 
sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds.    Price,  f  10.  A-  B.  ALLE«v 

Manih  BO.  1M5-8L      305  BrBadway^Ne^:^^ 


SEED  STORE  AND  AGRICUITURIL  WARB-HOU^ 

OUR  Spring  aupply  of  aeeda  la  now  ready,  1^  we  dMjbeh^ 
receive  5tde«  fJr  Wrtd  or  Garden  Seeda,  <»f^^Xi 
Black  S»-a,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  B5*JJi^i.4e. 
Seed,  Timothy  Seed,  Seed  Com,  Shaker  snd  «h^«J^f  bSo,S 
Also,  a  fill!  af«ortment  of  farming  toota  actected  2!°S!«MtK 
fachireia  In  the  country.    Hoe8,^ythes,  Folk*,  kc^  g^f^^g. 


sen. 


I    Bona,  Oneida  coimty,  March  1, 1M6. 
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OianB,  Gsnuiiy.  I>«.  1B45. 
M>.  TncKSB — Al  Hif  ence,  an  hoar  of  interral  be- 
tween arrivBl  uiO  departure,  pflrtniltn)  me  to  glance  at 
Uie  moU  [iromineat  object!.     In  tbe  river,  againi' 


Dilli,  ^ 


hlch  1 


kMUe  l!o*tiDg  honiek,  anchored,  and  Uwir  machiner)'  car- 
ried 67  Ihfl  cnrrent.  Below  thebridge  of  boata,  com- 
aaiDdiBg  a  fine  riew  of  the  fiver  and  the  landi  beyonil, 
ii  a  TUI  led  nnd-ilonc  pile,  interanting  ai  bHving  been 
■be  he>il  qaarten  of  Napoleon,  wh«D  here.  It  i)  now  a 
■ere  More-house.  Above  the  bridge,  ilrong  foKiflca- 
tiom  are  goins  up.  Two  or  three  nreela  back  from  the 
river,  is  the  calhedral,  of  which  inuch  wai  written  in  the 
guide  bo<ria,  but  which  I  found  It  difficult  to  appreciate 
from  the  crowd*  of  little  iniignlScanl  bnildingi  Ihal  tur- 
eoand  it;  u  a  specimen  of  archileclnre.  it  is  quite  lost. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  statue  erecled  10  the  memoi? 
<^  tbe  aecrediled  invenlor  of  the  art  of  printing.    It  is 
of  bronze,  abonl  25  feel  high — a  figure  robed,  and  with 
>  boge  bible  under  the  arm — deaigned  by  Thorwaldien, 
A  fkw  ysnls  from  it,  an  one  aide  are  wrelehed  lilUe  an- 
tiqae  buildings,  under  the  ahadow  of  the  loftj-  cathedral  \ 
<m  the  other,  at  no  great  dialance,  it  the  theatre,  a  aplen- 
did  moilem  building;  within  a  nlone's  throw  are  the  wall* 
about  tbe  city,  desliiMd  lo  bear  np  cannon,  and  echo 
peala  of  artillery;  and  here  in  tbe  center,  ia  a  memt 
to  the  man,  through  whose  invention  the  featcrea  of 
ancient  city  ars  to  be  made  Imown  lo  residents  of  ani 
er  conlinenl — tbraugh  which  Lttther  revolntionized 
irorld,  and  through  which  we  may  yet  see  Mayc 
.rtmnglf  fortified  without  wall*  and  a  standiag  army. 

From  Hayenee  lo  Frankfort,  a  railway  conveyance 
bring*  tbe  Inveller  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  rood  ii 
ta*el  or  nearly  so,  and  the  track  supplied  on  either  aide, 
■nach  of  the  diatanee  with  a  row  of  trees.  Fraottfort-on- 
tlie-Mayn,  ii  intaresling  as  oae  ot  the  bee  oiliei  af  Oer. 


many.  Its  streets  are  about  as  regular  aslbose  of  )(aj- 
ence  or  Cologne,  which  ia  about  equal  to  sayingthat  a 
right  line  aecms  to  have  hid  no  charm*  for  the  practical 
■rchitecla  and  engineera  of  theie  towns.  Tho  sashes  of 
the  windows  are  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  being  nude  at 
four  lesser  sashei,  which,  each  by  itself,  tarns  upon  hin- 
ges. It  is  quite  impossible  to  have  a  window  elevated  or 
depressed  by  weights,  since  the  walla  are  filled  in  with 
bricks.  The  most  modem,  as  well  a*  more  ancient 
Mructnres,  are  all  arranged  in  the  same  way.  Thii  i* 
of  Ihe  great  F^r  cities  of  Europe.  Every  traveller, 
ling  not  mom  than  a  day  here,  see*  a  great  many 
things  to  be  remembereii  for  life.  I  will  mention  bill 
^,l^j  J. _..____ 


made  Baron  Rothacl 


of  Jew),  reside*  the 

Hia  dwelling  JB  a  palace.  A  little  way  from  hia  magni- 
ficent dwelling,  in  a  humble  UDobtmsive  slmclure,  still 
live*  bis  aged  mother,  refusing  lo  exchange  the  hearth 
stones  thai  hare  become  dear  lo  her,  for  even  splendors 
that  few  monarcha  of  tbe  world  can  command. 

Along  one  of  the  principal  ilreets,  among  other  dis- 
plays of  costly  ware,  the  colored  Bohemian  glass,  whose 
msnnranlure  i*  kepi  a  secret,  eclipse*  every  thing  of  tbe 
kind  t  have  ever  seen.  Blues,  i^armines,  ]  ellowi,  greens 
and  reds,  thai  aerra  to  have  bean  alolen  from  rainbows, 
are  impressed  upon  renela  of  every  form  and  uie.  I  un- 
derstand approximalioni  lo  Oie  excellence  of  Ihe  article 
tie  made  in  England. 

Here  also,  a*  in  many  places  on  Ihe  Rhine,  rows  of 
acacia  trees  have  been  cmpped,  causing  the  branches  al 
the  terminus  to  grow  abruptly  outward.  The  crop|>iug 
again  of  tbe  branches  produce*  a  limilar  effecl  upon 
them,  and  the  foliage  t*  in  this  way  rendered  exceedingly 
dense.  It  aeema  to  be  adnireil,  but  I  did  oot  find  my  ear- 
ly  estimate  of  Ibe  beauty  of  the  free  wide-spreading  oak* 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  materially  lessened,  though  driv- 
ing through  them  more  or  leu  for  a  day  or  two.  Tbe 
inhabitauls  have  appropriated  a  birch  shrub  to  the  growth 
of  heilges.  tt  becomes  dense  by  frtqnent  cropping,  and 
aeema  to  serve  tbe  purpose  well,  though  much  inferior 
10  the  hawthorn  hedges  of  England,  They  compel  Ihe 
•ame  ihrub  to  grow  into  a  variety  of  fnnlaatic  ahapes,  as 
omampnl*  fbr  gardens  and  paasage  ways.  In  a  park  not 
far  tTOm  the  theatre,  i*  a  statue  of  Ooethe,  much  in  the 
style  of  that  of  Mayence.     The  poet  was  barn  here. 

From  Frsnklorl  lo  Giesscn,  an  Eitxcagm  or  dsfigMM, 
conveys  the  trsveler  in  about  six  hours.  The  villages 
along  Ibe  way  are  exceedingly  numerous,  there  being 
one  aa  frequently  as  one  or  two  mile*-  The  country  be- 
tween is  a  section  of  cultivated  fields,  separated  from  esch 
other  and  the  Mc  Adam  roada,  by  nothing  except  little  ba- 
saltic or  red  aandstone  land  marka.  There  are  no  dwell- 
ings jnlerrening  between  the  villages;  lon^  of  the  towns 
are  walled  and  garrisoned.  The  only  object  thai  particu- 
larly interested  me  along  the  route  was  a  mode  of  eva- 
porating sail.  There  seem  to  be  springs,  like  Ihosa  at 
Sflina,  from  which  the  water  is  laken  lo  the  top  of  a 
frame  work  some  thirty-five  feel  high,  and  then  permit, 
led  to  trickle  Ihruugh  bundles  of  twigs,  lo  vals  below. 
This  of  course  much  concenttales  Ihe  water,  and  renJels 
less  boiling  necessary,  an  importanl  point  where  wood  is 

The  Cllwagen  seats  Juat  nine  paasengen;  six  in  CM 
apartment,  and  three  in  the  other.  Tbe  seals  arc  nuH- 
bered  and  taken  in  the  order  of  payment.  Luggage  is 
locked  up  behind  and  strapped  cm  top.    The  horses,  lew> 
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Uxy  creaturef,  are  attached  by  rope  tugt  which  are  tied! 
to  the  whiffle(ree«,  and  the  driver  with  a  tnimpet,  and  a 
whip  which  he  craclcs  perpetaalljr,  is  uniformed  In  the 
ino»t  inconvenient  apparel  for  discharging^  his  duties — 
i.  e.  he  wears  a  ponderous  cloakj  frith  an  immense  cape. 
His  trumpet  rings  merrily  out  at  certain  unascertained 
intervals.  This  famous  establishment  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  government,  and  over  these  beautiful  roails,  that 
would  witness  either  in  England  or  America,  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  it  lumbers  along  at  the  rate  of  Ave  or 
six. 

Oiessen  impresses  the  approaching  traveler  pleasant- 
ly. It  is  situated  upon  the  Lahn,  one  of  the  tributaries 
to  (he  Rhine,  and  scarcely  equal  to  the  Mohawk  at  Uti- 
ea.  The  country  around,  reminds  one  of  the  valley 
westward  from  Little  Falls.  Upon  basaltic  peaks  on 
eithef  side  are  the  ruins  of  castles  or  towers,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  old.  Between  these  and  the  Lahn, 
the  cultivation  is  apparently  excellent.  Orchards  of  fruit 
trees,  and  of  oak,  birch  and  evergreen,  beautify  the  land- 
scape about,  and  beside  the  city  of  Giessen,  not  less  than 
ten  villages  are  seen  across  the  valley  and  among  the  hills. 
The  road  enters  the  new  town,  in  which  the  hospital,  med- 
ical college,  Liebig's  laboratory  and  residence,  and  a  series 
of  beautiful  edifices  are  situated.  Two  low  stone  struc- 
tures mark  the  entrance  to  the  city  proper,  entirely  around 
which,  a  distance  of  I  suppose  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  de* 
lightful  promenade,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  ram- 
parts. This  promenade  is  skirted  throughout  with  trees, 
and  changing  its  direction  every  few  rods,  conducts  one 
through  a  variety  of  socnes  looking  from  Giessen  across 
the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  and  out  upon  the  basaltic  cones, 
that  in  summer  must  be  grateful  indeed  to  students  who 
have  all  day  long  been  engaged  with  their  books. 

The  old  town  has  nothing  to  commend  it  to  generous 
consideration.  Boston  is  said  to  have  crooked  streets, 
and  I  have  known  a  little  surprise  expressed  at  the  ser- 
pentine character  of  some  of  the  avenues  of  Albany;  but 
they  are  straight  lines  compared  with  the  narrow,  irre- 
gular corkscrew  passages  of  Giesaen;  and  then  the  build- 
ings upon  a  street  are  not  parallel  to  any  thing.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  constructed  of  wood,  fill- 
ed In  with  brick,  sometimes  burnt,  and  sometimes  un- 
burnt,  and  plastered  over  within  and  without.  The  ho- 
tels  have  carriage  wsys  through  them,  which  permit  the 
vehicles  of  travelers  to  be  taken  into  a  court- yard,  where 
they  may  remain  in  sarety.  All  the  modem  houses  are 
entered  from  the  back  side;  there  being,  with  few  excep- 
tions, no  marring  the  uniformity  of  the  front,  with  so  un- 
graceful an  appendage  as  a  door.**  The  pavements  are 
cxcruciating,the  citizens  seeming  scarcely  to  have  known 
the  luxury  of  a  side-walk.  Even  the  pulverized  basalt, 
which  is  strown  over  the  roads  and  streets,  and  ground  to 
dust  by  the  ponderous  freight  wagons,  is  swept  away  in 
a  little  time  by  the  street  scavengers,  and  preserved  for 
purposes  of  manure. 

To  the  vehicles  of  Germany,  I  intend  to  devote  an  en- 
tire letter;  but  I  have  already  too  long  postponed  an  ac- 
count of  the  mighty  man  whose  genius  has  given  such 
impulse  to  chemical  and  agricultural  science — the  teach- 
er who  has  congregated  in  his  laboratory,  gentlemen 
from  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  from  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — the  man  of  whom  something 
is  known  by  every  individual  who  speaks  or  reads  the 
English  language— who  has  been  to  organic  chemistry, 
what  Newton  was  to  mathematics  and  astronomy — Jvi- 
Tcrs  LiEBiG.  My  first  interview  with  him  was  in  his 
private  laboratory.  The  reception  seemed  to  me  rather 
that  of  a  military  nfllcer  than  of  a  scientific  man.t  He  was 
manifeBlly  engrossed  with  some  matters  of  thought,  and 
while  he  conducted  mo  through  the  different  apartments  of 

*  An  aMricialion  whicli  in  llie  New  World,  would  be  sougiit  for  il 
■  (1i«faiic«  from  i*aling:  and  ^ccpin<;  npartmeuts  perh^»,  aiid  indeed 
iin:r«  irmly  di«connecle<i  from  the  residence,  and  carefiilly  concealed 
in  shrubbery,  here  solulcs  one  as  he  pasaes  iiuo  what  we  would  con- 
Kider  Ihc  entry  hail. 

t  Proquent  person'd  interview*  have  shown  mo  that  the  bearing 
ot.«crv-ea  ou  the  morning  of  my  first  vinh^  belongs  to  the  laborator^y 
and  the  station  of  instructor  alone.  Every  where  in  private  life,  ei- 
ther around  his  ovm  board,  or  in  assembties  with  friends,  or  in 
■katiag  On  the  Lahn,  be  is  among  the  first  in  giving  the  impulse  to 
pleanrs. 


his  great  laboratory ,  I  could  but  feel  that  working  and 
thinking  were  the  characteristic  employments  here.  A 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  spake  in  an  ondv 
tone,  as  if  conversation  were  contraband.  Liebtg  torai 
to  me  and  says,  **  Yoa  may  converse  In  fiaglisb  two  or 
three  days,  but  not  more."  All  this  without  a  smile;  de- 
cidedly a  German  mode,  thought  I,  of  impressing  uposa 
stranger  the  necessity  of  study.  I  went  to  seek  mjr 
lodgings  rather  depressed.  A  few  days  rolled  away,  and 
I  was  one  of  an  audience  of  about  a  humlred  studenti  as- 
sembled in  the  lecture  room  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the 
distinguished  man.  The  course  of  organic  ebemitlry 
was  about  to  commence.  Gentlemen  in  great  variety  of 
costume,  with  note  books,  pens  and  ink  or  pencils  were 
seated,  conversing  upon  various  topics,  while  before  m, 
the  assistant  was  just  completing  his  arrangement  of  nb- 
stances  and  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  the  leetnre  of 
the  day.  The  hour  of  the  lecture  was  on  the  point  of 
strikiqg — the  munnur  of  coBvemtion  bad  subsided  to  a 
whisper — presently,  the  whole  audience  by  one  inpidic 
rose,  and  I  saw  entering  and  bowing  to  the  saIntatioD,Dr. 
Liebig.  He  had  just  returned  from  England,  where  the 
attentions  of  the  moat  learned,  most  wealthy,  snd  moit 
eminent  bad  been  lavished  upon  him,  as  they  have  beca 
shared  by  no  man  in  science  in  modcn  times.  The  pub- 
lished accoimt  of  th^  great  dinner  at  Glasgow,  had  reach- 
ed Giessen.  At  Darmstadt,  appropriate  honors  had  lif* 
nalized  his  return;  and  now,  with  the  memory  of  all 
these  things  fresh  in  his  mind  and  theirs,  it  was  most  iB> 
teresling  to  look  upon  the  scene  which  the  lectors  rooa 
presented. 

The  apartment  in  an  instant  was  breathlea,  and  the 
lecture  commenced.  What  it  was  about,  I  wu  able  to 
see  from  the  formula  on  the  black-board,  and  from  s 
word  now  and  then  which  I  understood,  but  I  wu  too 
much  absorbed  with  the  manner,  to  give  much  atteotioa 
to  what  he  said.  He  is  perhaps  two  or  three  inches  lea 
than  six  feet,  and  stands  quite  erect,  though  a  little  round- 
ing of  the  shoulders  from  much  writing,  labor  snd  slDd^) 
might  be  seen  if  made  the  especial  object  of  search.  Hii 
I  figure  is  slender  rather  than  stout,  which  noakes  him  ap- 
pear taller  than  he  really  is.  All  his  movements,  aixi 
particularly  those  connected  with  demonstration,  experi- 
ment, or  illustration,  are  graceful  to  a  degree  I  hare  oot 
seen  equaled  in  any  lecturer.  To  see  him  hold  io  the 
same  hand  three  glass  test-tubes  and  an  equal  number  of 
stoppers,  while  with  the  other  he  pours  from  vessels 
containing  re-agents,  at  first  a  little  excited  my  siuprise. 
The  portrait  that  to  some  extent  is  circulated  in  Aaieri- 
ca,  represents  him  much  younger  than  he  appeuS' 
Another,  a  lithograph,  has  recently  been  published,  whid) 
is  better;  but  no  picture  can  be  made  of  him.  There  is 
an  expression  of  thought  in  all  his  attitudes  and  Dors' 
ments,  which  I  could  have  scarcely  believed  npoB  Ibc 
'mere  relation,  smd  which  the  crayon  cannot  coBnit  to 
paper;  whether  with  the  chalk  and  sponge,  or  with  thi 
index  finger  along  the  chin  and  nose,  presentinf  thai 
most  singular  of  all  German  attitudes,  or  in  pesticulatio^i 
or  with  apparatus,  it  is  all  the  same.  Re  is  all  mwA- 
and  it  beams  as  distinctly  through  its  corporeal  teoeaieai, 
as  his  chemical  compounds  are  seen  Ihrongfa  the  vessels 
that  contain  them.  His  detsui  of  chemical  decoDpoei- 
tions  and  recompositions  is  clear  and  expremed  with<^ 
any  circumlocution  in  terms,  comprehended  byevay 
one.  Occasionally  these  details  bring  him  to  reviev 
some  investigations  and  theories  of  his  own,  and  thesa 
new  animation  is  superadded  to  his  ordiaaiy  bearing:)  u' 
the  illustrations  are  dramatic.  Hia  large  eyes  expaixii 
and  his  features  seem  to  glow.  The  gestiealatioos  are 
sometimes  so  happy  and  so  numerons,  that  I  haveftnei*' 
one  might  understand  some  of  his  themes  even  if  be  vers 
unable  to  hear. 

His  notes  consist  of  a  few  formula,  written  oot  spot 
two  or  three  little  strips  of  paper;  and  yet  bis  lectures 
are  as  systematic  as  if  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care* 
I  have  heard  the  remark  made  that  Liebig  is  not  an  ex- 
potmder  of  chemistry  or  an  operator  in  chemistiyi  hut  n 
chemistry  itself.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  reoiark  es- 
cases  a  German  idea,  for  it  has  quite  elvded  my  ^"°'.^ 
American  apparatus  for  sounding.  Still,  it  is  oot  d^ 
colt  to  aee  some  of  lb«  probable  data  npon  which  w» 
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notion  is  founded.  For  example,  he  enters  the  labora- 
tory, where  he  i*  surrounded  by  gentlemen  engaged  in  a 
great  variety  of  investigations.  Here  is  one  upon  Ben- 
soic  acid,  there  one  upon  Hippuric  acid,  there  one  upon 
AUantoin;  there  one  upon  the  Cyanogen  compounds, 
liere  one  upon  a  new  gum,  here  one  upon  cheese,  there 
others  upon  bread — and  so  on,  all  of  them  engaged  in  ori- 
ginal investigation.  He  is  ready  to  tell  them  the  results 
for  which  they  may  look.  Such  is  his  familiarity  with 
every  fact  in  known  chemistry,  that  its  analogies  are  per- 
petually present,  and  enable  him  to  premise  almost  any 
thing  with  regard  to  problematical  investigations. 

He  comes  to  a  gentleman  who  has  a  new  substance. 
The  Professor  directs  him  to  bring  a  dozen  test  tubes, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  re-agents.  The  unknown 
substance  is  in  a  few  moments  distributed  among  the  test 
tubes  awaiting  the  reactions.  He  goes  on  through  the 
laboratory  repeating  similar  experiments  with  other  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  the  next  day  when  he  comes  round  again,  if 
a  test  lube  has  been  removed  from  its  place,  he  knows 
it;  moreover,  the  gentleman  who  by  mistake  leaves  a 
process  for  a  night,  which  ought  to  have  been  concluded 
at  once,  not  unfrequently  finds  it,  on  his  return  the  next 
morning,  removed  to  the  Professor's  private  laboratory. 
This  vigilant  surveillance,  this  powerful  local  memory, 
this  readiness  in  affording  explanation  in  all  difficult  mat- 
ters connected  with  chemistry,  have  induced  the  expres- 
sion of  the  above  opinion.  However,  Liebig  has  quite 
deprived  the  opinion  of  its  poetry,  for  he  has  said,  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  his  pupils,  that  every  fact  in  the 
science  cost  him  labor  to  acquire  and  labor  to  retain ; 
and  though  now  ready  to  pronounce  upon  the  history 
and  properties  of  every  known  organic  and  inorganic 
compound,  he  has  acquired  this  prodigious  mass  of  sci- 
entific information,  only  with  prodigious  labor. 

Respectfully  yours,  E.  N.  Horsfohd. 
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Rr<^,  Jdlui9U)n*8  Lectures — Refuse  qf  JHstiUeries — Sugar 
Cam^^SUkaie  of  Lime — Patent  Manure — Guano  Birds, 

Lab.  of  Ag.  Chem.  Association,  Edinburgn.  March  19,  1845. 
Mr.  Tucekr — I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  attend- 
ing the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  meetings,  which  are 
to  be  held  by  the  Ag.  Chem.  Association  in  conformity 
with  one  of  their  rules  as  to  the  duties  of  the  chemist,  by 
which  he  is  required  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  his 
time  to  giving  advice  to  members  of  the  Association 
wishing  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  and  to  communicate 
both  the  results  of  inquiries  in  the  laboratory,  and  of  his 
journeys  through  the  country.  Prof.  Johnston,  untiring 
in  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  agricultural  community, 
exerted  himself  so  successfully  to  make  this  meeting  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
notice  some  of  the  subjects  which  were  brought  forward. 

The  report  of  proceedings  during  the  past  month,  wan 
opened  by  an  account  of  lectures  which  Prof.  Johnston 
had  delivered  at  Linlithgow  and  Colinsburgh.  1  neard 
both  of  these  lectures,  and  saw  the  eager  and  delighted 
audiences  who  pressed  forward  to  catch  every  word.  Ap- 
plications have  since  been  made  requesting  their  publica- 
tion. 

Id  mentioning  some  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  late, 
ly  investigated  in  the  laboratory,  the  first  touched  upon, 
was  the  refuse  liquor  of  distilleries.  Now  distilleries  in 
amr  couatryy  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  diminishing  in  num- 
ber, yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  resiihie  after  the 
first  distillation,  contains  substances  that  are  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  also  valuable  as  manures.  A  large  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime  is  present,  and  constitutes  much  of  its 
value.  The  ^dunder,"  or  refuse  from  the  distillation  of 
mm  in  the  West  Indies,  has  also  been  examined  here, 
and  found  to  be  quite  valuable.  In  connection  with  the 
innae  sulgeet,  was  analysed  the  ash  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
the  intelligent  planters,  instructed  by  the  result,  are  now 
eOecting  a  great  saving  by  the  restoration  of  it,  as  well 
ai  the  dunder,  to  their  land. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  made  some  remarks  upon  the  sili- 
cate of  lime.    Prof.  Johnston  at  this  time,  brought  for- 1 
sraird  the  same  subjeet,  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  a  slag  I 


sent  from  one  of  the  iron  smelting  l\imaces  in  Ayrshire. 
Mr.  Cameron,  fourth  assistant  in  Uiis  laboratory,  analysed 
it  with  the  following  results : 

Alumina, 99.38  per  ct. 

lime, 30.47 

Magnesia, 22. TS 

SiiicioQs  matter, 92.19 

99.77 
The  quantity  of  lime,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  very  large, 
but  being  in  the  state  of  silicate,  it  will  therefore  not  be 
immediately  available  for  the  growth  of  plants,  especial- 
ly while  it  remains  in  hard  masses.  The  gentleman  who 
sent  it  says,  however,  that  it  may  be  crushed  for  a  shil- 
ling a  ton.  In  this  finely  divided  state,  it  may  be  appli- 
ed with  much  advantage,  as  its  decomposition,  constant, 
though  slow,  will  furnish  an  unfailing  supply  of  lime. 
Of  course  it  should  not  be  compared  with  limestone  or 
marl,  but  it  may  be  very  valuable  where  neither  of  the 
other  two  can  be  readily  obtained.  It  might  be  laid  on 
in  large  quantity  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  land. 

The  Cornwall  Patent  Manure,  and  the  Salduha  Bay 
Gfuano,  which  I  also  mentioned  in  my  last,  were  comment- 
ed upon,  and  the  unfounded  pretensions  of  the  Cornwall 
manure  exposed.  Mr.  Fromberg,  the  first  assistant,  hai 
just  analysed  a  sample  of  g^uano,  from  a  cargo  just  arrived 
from  Possession  Island,  a  new  locality.  The  following 
is  his  result: 

Water, 12 .  72  per  ct. 

Organic  matter  and  amrooniacal  salts, 42 .00 

Common  salt  ond  sulphates  and  phosphate  of  pot- 
ash and  soda, 19.11 

Phosphates  oflime  and  magnesia, 15.96 

Carbonate  of  lime, trace. 

Insoluble  silicious  matter, t3.9B 

99.76 

This  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  best  samples  from  South 
America  or  Ichaboe,  but  will  compare  well  with  some 
of  the  inferior  cargoes.  It  is  probably  at  present  prices^ 
worth  about  £6  per  ton. 

As  guano  begins  to  fail,  they  are  bringing  home  (he 
bodies  of  the  birds  themselves.  Some  of  them  were  late- 
ly sent  here,  in  order  that  their  value  as  a  manure,  com- 
pared with  that  of  guano,  might  be  determined  by  Prof. 
Johnston.  They  had  lain  buried  for  years  under  the  ga- 
ano,  and  in  appearance  resembled  the  smoked  geese  from 
the  Shetland  Islands,  sold  in  the  shops  here.  They  are 
quite  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  their  large  bones  add 
much  to  their  value.  They  would  require  chopping  into 
small  fragments  before  depositing  in  the  soil,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  this  serious  drawback.  Prof.  Johnston  con- 
siders them  worth  about  JC4  per  ton,  or  nearly  $20. 
Were  it  not  for  this  difficulty,  they  woqld  be  worth  as 
much  as  guano  itself. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  alloted  to  the  meeting  WM 
occupied  by  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  immense  quantity  of  manure  carried  into  the 
sea  by  the  sewers  of  the  city. 

The  next  meeting  is  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  a  most 
interesting  list  of  subjects  is  proposed.  Of  this  I  may  al- 
so give  you  a  sketch  in  a  future  letter. 

Truly  yours,  John  P.  Noktok. 


MR.  NORTON'S  LETTERS— No.  XII. 


Edittbuigh,  April  27, 1845. 
L.  TucxxA,  Esq.— It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  letters,  a  series  of  practical  papers  from 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  Lothians,  a  body  of  men  con- 
fessedly surpassed  by  none  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
might  be  both  interesting  and  highly  instructive  to  the 
readers  of  your  paper.  Mr.  Gird  wood  has  kindly  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  I  may  say  without  flattery,  that 
very  few,  even  in  Scotland,  are  so  well  qualified  for  such 
a  task.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  sometimes  disagree 
with  him  in  theory,  as  for  instance  in  the  present  article, 
I  would  have  based  the  theory  of  rotation  upon  the  phy- 
sical condition  as  well-  as  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
the  soil,  but  in  practical  matters  I  would  bow  to  his  de- 
cision. Without  further  preface,  I  am  sure  that  your 
readers  will  be  benefited  by  the  advice  of  one  who  imitM 
the  praetieal  wisdom  of  (he  Lothian*  to  (he  enthittii 
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of  Mrly  manhood,  and  who  is  making  himielf  alao  a  pro- 
fieient  in  cbemioal  science  as  the  means  of  yet  fkrther 
advance  in  his  favorite  pursait.    Truly  youn, 

John  P.  Nokton. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

FeaxherhaU,  Mid-I>Mhia&,  Scotlandi  Aprfl,  184S. 
n  thtEditortftike  Albany  ChiUivator: 

At  the  request  of  my  valued  trttntX  Mr.  Noftf  on,  I  pro- 
pose, should  my  time  permit,  and  your  columns  aflbrd 
room,  to  give  you  a  series  of  short  papers  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Lothians,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
interesting  to  a  portion  at  least  of  your  numerous  rMd 


I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothmg  in  the 
experience  of  a  district,  so  long  famous  for  its  agricul- 
ture, that  may  not  be  studied  with  profit,  even  by  indi- 
viduals possessed  of  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  that 
most  useful  of  arts;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  our  syntem,  may  have  already 
been  transplanted,  and  may  even  now  be  flourishing  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  the  luxuriance  which  a  virgin 
soil  imparts.  Had  I  been  Ignorant  before,  the  perusal 
df  some  late  numbers  of  your  excellent  periodical  must 
have  convinced  me  that  your  countrymen  are  applying 
their  Csvorite  maxim,  *'  go  ahead,"  in  a  most  emphatic 
way  to  this  branch  of  inddstry — a  course  in  which  all 
men  must  wish  them  good  speed.  Having  these  consid- 
erations before  me,  it  is  with  considerable  hesitation, 
that  I  venture  to  madce  my  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
the  '*  Agricultural  Literature*'  of  America. 

Trusting  to  your  bidnlgence,  I  shall  therefore  devote 
this  letter  to  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  rotation 
of  crops.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  some»  as  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
euUurey  lead  them  to  believe,  that  at  no  distanrday,- rota- 
tion of  crops  will  be  numbered  with  the  thingtthat  were 
— that  the  finger  of  science  will-point  out  to  u8,not  only  the 
sabstances  removed  with  each  crop,  but  also  how  we  may 
replace  them  in  an  economical  manner.  I  am  too  ardent 
an  admirer  of  chemical  science  to  doubt  its  power  to  do 
this,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  very  materially  af- 
fect the  axiom  that  a  sound  and  philosophical  system  of 
rotation,  is  the  basis  of  all  judioiourand  profitable  agri- 
culture; for  even  were  we  so  far  advanced  in  chemical 
knowledge,  as  to  be  able  to  grow  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat  year  after  year,  on  the  same  land,  without  deterio- 
rating it,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  this  sort  of  grain 
would  soon  exceed  the  demand.  From  thus  being  the 
most  remunerating  of  crops,  owing  to -the  limited  extent 
of  land  on  which  it  can  be  grown,  H  would  gradually  be- 
come less  so,  while  the  supply  of  the  other  corns  which 
are  less  remunerating,  owing  to  the- fertility  with  which 
they  can  be  grown  on  moist  land,  would  be  shortened, 
and  the  price  of  course  enhanced;  and  when  that  point 
was  reached,  at  which  the  profits  were  equally  balanced, 
the  further  application  of  the  principle  would  be  arrested. 
I  apprehend  therefore,  that  the  legitimate  occupation  of 
chemistry,  is  to  point  out  to  us  how  we  may  a\*ail  our- 
selves of  the  large  amount  of  inorganic  substances  laid  up 
for  us  in  our  own  soils,  by  supplying  those  of  which 
they  may  be  in  want — ^to  show  us  how  to  draw  upon  na- 
ture, so  that  our  drafts  may  be  honoreil — how  to  pay  the 
interest,  that  we  may  have  the  use  of  the  principal,  rath- 
er than  that  we  are  to  look  upon  our  fields,  as  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  i«pace — ^tbe  floor  of  a  manufactory,  into  which 
we  are  to  bring  from  without,  att  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  tlBe  substance  we  propose  to 
obtain. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  rotation  of  crops  is  based, 
is,  that  difl^rent  plants  require  different  series  of  the  in- 
organic substances  contained  in  the  soil,  for  their  growth 
and  development;  but  as  these  substances  require  the 
action  of  tillage  and  the  seoiOM  to  reduce  their  particles 
to  that  minute  state  of  division,  in  which  they  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  (he  spongioles  of  plants,  therefore  the  less  fre- 
quently those  plants  which  require  the  same  series  of  in- 
organic substances  are  reared  on  the  same  soil,  the  more 
copiously  will  they  be  supplied  with  properly  prepared 
food,  when  they  are  reared. 

The  following  table  fh>m  the  Tniuactions  of  the  Ag. 


Chem.  AMOciation  of  Scotland,  shows  the  amoant  of  is- 
organic  substances  contained  in  three  difl'erent  soils,  and 
that  a  fertile  soil  contains  at  least  9  or  10  of  these  nb- 
stances. 


Organic  matter, 

SiUca  (in  the  nnA  aod  olajr,) 

Alumina  (in  tke  clay,) 

Lime, 

Ma^ena, 

Oxide  of  iron, 

Oxide  of  maiiganese, 

Potash, 

Su5ineV}cW«fly"««°»"«»^ 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Carbonic  ockl  combined    with  the 

Urae  and  magnesia, 

Loss, 


Very  fer- 
tile. 


Fer.with 
maanre.  1  Bsnea 


97 

SO 

40 

MS 

833 

77B 

57 

57 

n 

» 

18 

4 

Bi 

8 

1 

61 

30 

81 

3 

i 

alraee. 

strao^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

4 

0 
0 

40 

41 

0 

14 

0 

4* 

1000 

1000 

uoo 

Now  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  if  wc  go  os 
for  a  length  of  time  raising  any  particular  crop  which 
carries  off  a.iarger  quantity  of  any  of  those  elements  tbao 
the  relative  proportion  of  it  in  the  soil,  we  must  by  ind 
by  reduce  the  fertile  soil  to  the  state  of  the  barren  one. 
As  an  example*  we  may  take  potatoes,  which  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  snd  phoi- 
phoric  acid.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  these  very  tub- 
stances  are  almost  all  wanting  in  the  barren  soil;  m 
may  therefore  conclude  that  if  we  go  on  raising  potatoM 
year  after  year  without  adding  the  whole  of  the  snbitan* 
ces  removed,  we  will  reduce  the  fertile  to  the  state  of  tbc 
barren  soil. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  most  bt  obviooi  (hat  a 
proper  course  of  rotation,  is  that  which  removes  eqoaJ 
relative  quantities  of  the  difl'erent  substances  eompofini 
the  soil,  and  which  places  those  plants  which  feed  on (bt 
same  substances,  at  as  great  distances  from  each  other  in 
the  rotation  as  possible.  This  holds  good  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  where,  from  the  ftcility  of  ol>- 
taining  manure,  a  large  portion  of,  if  not  all  the  subaian- 
ces  carried  ofl*,  are  returned  to  the  soil  *,  as  by  adhering  to  a 
judicious  rotation  even  in  this  case  yon  present  weh  a 
profusion  of  aliment  to  the  different  classes  of  plants,  ai 
to  convert  good  crops  into  luxuriant  onu.  In  fonninf  a 
correct  judgment  of  any  course  of  rotation,  we  mmt  aim 
take  into  consideration  the  facilities  it  afibrds  for  eniii- 
cating  weeds,  and  keeping  the  land  in  that  state  of  abio- 
lute  freedom  from  them,  which,  while  it  adils  profit,  so 
it  ought  to  t>e  the  pride  bf  every  agriculturist 

In  my  next,  following  up  this  subject,  I  shall  give  yon 
some  account  of  the  rotation  of  crops  as  practiced  in  the 
different  districts.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obt  serv% 

Jno.  Gixdwood. 


MR.  MITCHELL'S  LETTERS— No.  VI. 


Island  of  Jsrsey-^Us  AgrieuUurs  and  Exports—Jtm 

Covs. 
St.  Saviour's  Parish,  Jeney,  March  1,  IS4S> 
LuTHEK  Tx7CX£a,  Esq. — Jersey  is  like  a  gardes;  the 
soil  rich,  the  tillage  thorough,  the  enclosures  small,  and 
surface  most  various.     I  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  fieM 
of  more  than  half  a  dozen  acre^,  nor  one  of  more  tba* 
three,  presenting  the  samie  plane  to  the  sun.    Thefencei 
are  high  hedge  rows,  about  twelve  feet  broad  at  botloDi 
by  fotir  or  live  at  top,  covered  with  green  torf  and  iVf* 
and  shootuBg  up  tall  elms  of  eighteen  inches  diameter  fron 
their  tops.    The  law  obliges  every  man  having  neh 
trees  along  the  south  side  of  a  neighbor's  eoclosore,  to 
keep  them  lopped — the  consequence  is,  half  the  hedge* 
rows  bear  the  strange  growth,  of  a  tree  without  limhfc 
The  forms  are  small,  and  farmers  many,  who  ia  most  in- 
stances, own  the  lands  (armed.    Jersey  laws,  unlike  the 
English,  provide  for  younger  brothers,  and  at  the  death 
of  a  father,  makes  one  ilsirm  into  many.    The  siu  n"' 
ges  from  live  to  forty  acres.    The  lands  grow  chiefly  sp- 
pies,  potatoes  and  grass.    The  agricultural  exporU  «r« 
cider,  potatoes,  wheat  and  cows.    The  orchsrds  are  acjj- 
terad  thickly  over  the  Island;  acarce  a  house  being  with- 
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ovC  itg  perqaisite  of  cider  trees.  The  trees  ve  small,  and 
eoTered  with  a  gnen  moss,  the  conseqaenee  of  the  hu- 
midity of  the  climate;  I  obeerred  the  same  of  the  or- 
chards of  Devonshire.  A  great  deal  of  cider  is  drunk,  and 
many  thousand  hogsheads  shipped  annually  to  England. 
Their  best  apples  for  eating,  are  much  inferior  to  ours, 
though  superior  to  any  I  saw  in  England.  They  are  lair 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  bat  lack  flavor  and  life;  the  best 
I  have  seen  is  a  Pearmain,  of  flavoi^  very  like  our  Seek- 
■o-Airther,  but  inferior  to  it.  They  sell  at  a  penny  and 
a  half-penny  each.  Pears,  I  am  told,  are  of  unusual 
goodness;  they  have  not  only  the  best  French  varieties, 
but  one  peculiar  to  the  Island,  of  extraordinary  size  and 
rarity,  selling  in  its  season,  for  half  a  dollar  each.  The 
cider  (I  have  drunk  only  the  new  made,)  is  very  rich. 
The  mode  of  makii^  quite  sipiilar  to  that  with  us;  as 
with  us,  (here  are  here  various  nostrums  for  preserving 
its  sweetness. 

The  potatoes  are  excellent;  large,  fidr,  very  white  and 
mealy  when  boiled,  and  of  the  best  possible  taste;  that 
is,  no  taste  at  all.  Their  crops  are  large;  great  numbers 
pass  along  the  street  every  day  for  shipment  to  England, 
and  various  other  parts.  Both  their  excellence  and 
abundance  are  owing,  I  think,  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
peculiar  culture.  An  old  green  sward,  is  in  the  winter 
run  over  with  an  exceedingly  light  furrow,  just  suflicient 
to  turn  the  turf.  This  is  left  for  a  month  or  more  expo- 
sed to  the  weather;  the  field  is  then  cross-plowed,  after 
a  ^pery  different  fashion.  To  use  the  words  of  my  infor- 
mant— ''We  first  skims  it,  and  afterwards  we  puts  the 
big  plow,  and  ten  or  twelve  horses  to  her,  and  takes  it 
down  about  a  foot."  The  plows  are  monstrous;  very 
strongly  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  perform  the  work 
most  thoroughly;  their  operation  differing  from  the  sub- 
soil plow  in  turning  the  decaying  turfs  to  the  bottom — 
thus  leaving  a  light  deep  bed  for  the  tubers.  The  gear- 
ing of  the  plow  is  singular,  the  horses  being  attached  by 
means  of  a  short  rod,  and  pair  of  wheels.  No  small  far- 
mer, indeed  none  on  the  Island,  could  command  suflicie;it 
force  for  such  plowing.  But  by  bringing  together  the 
draft  horses  of  a  dozen  neighbor  farmers,  the  work  is  ef- 
fected. This  interchange  of  work  is  very  prevalent  in 
harvesting,  as  well  as  breaking  ground.  The  potatoes 
are  invariably  cut  for  seed — dropped  in  a  ftirrowand  co- 
vered by  a  lap  of  the  furrow;  planted  in  drills;  and  the 
digging  is  effected  by  means  of  a  double  mold-board 
plow.  They  sell  now  for  exportation,  at  from  40  to  50 
cts.  per  bushel.  They  are  not,  like  crops  above  ground, 
subiect  to  tithes. 

Hay  is  of  good  quality,  and  bears  a  high  price.  Near- 
ly aU  the  valleys  and  lower  grounds  are  kept  in  grass; 
and  in  those  which  are  irrigated,  even  thus  early,  (Ist 
March,)  there  is  a  cut,  longer  and  thicker  and  stouter, 
than  in  a  New-Ekigland  door-yard,  at  1st  of  June. 

All  the  wheat  raised  in  Jersey  is  exported.  It  is  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  imposts  are  not  known  here^ 
and  produce  of  the  Island  goes  to  England  duty  free.  The 
consequence  is,  farmers  find  it  most  profitable  to  ship 
their  wheat  for  English  prices,  and  to  return  for  their 
own  consumption,  American  flour,  from  the  English 
warehouses,  or  to  supply  themselves  with  bread  stuffs 
from  the  continent.  Absence  of  duty  enables  the  former 
to  parchase  other  provisions  proportionately  cheap. 
Thus,  best  of  Santa  (>uz  sugar  is  7  to  8  cts.  the  pound, 
fcc.  It  might  appear  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of 
the  privilege  of  free  shipment  of  Jersey  grain  to  British 
ports,  to  mix  foreign  produce  with  home  stores,  and  so 
multiply  profits.  This  is  strictly  guarded  against.  Every 
farmer  is  obliged  to  report  at  the  opening  of  each  season, 
the  number  of  acres  he  means  to  put  to  wheat,  barley, 
it.e..  to  the  Island  authorities,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  crops;  and  any  falsification  is  punished  by  hea- 
vy fine. 

Jersey  cows  are  famous;  they  are  better  known  in 
England  and  America  as  the  Aldemeys.  There  is  but 
trifling  difference  in  the  breeds  of  the  twolslanils;  if  any, 
it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Jerseys,  in  point  of  size, 
general  appearance,  and  milking  properties.  About  two 
(honsaml  are  annually  exported  from  this  Island ;  and  re- 
membering  that  the  Island  compasses  but  about  40,000 
aeresy  you  will  conclude,  with  me,  that  wme  roots  are 


**  made,"  (this  is  their  term  for  growth,)  some  hay  is 
made,  and  some  money  is  made.  The  cows  are  of  mid- 
dling size,  small  heads  and  necks,  short  crooked  horns, 
clear,  mtelligent  eyes,  with  small  feet,  high  hip  bones, 
heavy  quarters,  large  bag  hanging  low;  their  color  is  a 
yellowish  brown,  changing  to  deep  chestnut  along  the 
line  of  back,  and  frequent  white  spots.  Thtey'  are  kept 
stalled  in  the  winter,  save  an  occasional  turn  out  lo 
grass  or  tumeps,  upon  a  pleasant  day,  at  which  times 
they  are  tied  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground.  They  are 
always  kept  tethered  in  the  field,  summer  or  winter. 
Either  head  tied  to  foot,  or  to  tree  or  stake.  Various 
reasons  are  given;  the  best,  they  do  not  get  at  the  apples, 
they  consume  less  feed,  and  (a  doubtful  one,)  they  give 
more  milk.  They  milk  them  until  within  a  short  time 
of  calving,  and  feeding  on  parsneps,  tumeps,  and  hay. 
In  summer  they  are  milked  three  times  a  day.  The  hei- 
fer calves,  in  consequence  of  the  demand,  are  all  raised. 
The  calf  is  not  suffered  to  be  with  the  cow  at  all,  but  fed 
upon  milk  and  slops.  No  cow  can  be  imported  into  Jer- 
sey from  any  quarter,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  This  is  to 
guard  against  corruption  of  the  breed;  of  which  Jersey 
people  are  over  proud.  Talk  to  a  farmer  of  the  merits 
of  any  English  breed,  and  you  will  bring  a  torrent  of  his 
Island  ptUoU  about  your  ears,  less  tolerable  than  the 
bleating  of  his  motherless  calves. 

Veal  begins  now  to  appear  in  the  market.  I  have 
tasted  none  but  French,  \%  hich  was  miserable.  Butter  is 
beautiful.  The  dairies  are  above  ground;  milk  is  set  in 
earthen  pots;  in  hot  weather,  suffered  to  sour  before  it  is 
skimmed;  butter  is  never  worked  with  the  hands.  It  is 
made  into  stamped  pound  cakes,  which  bring  about  25 
cents  each.  A  curious  custom  prevails  in  the  market,  re- 
lating thereto;  twice  a  week  an  examination  is  made  by 
proper  ofllcers,  of  the  butter;  if  any  falls  below  weighty 
even  so  much  as  half  an  ounce,  it  is  taken  away  and  giv* 
en  to  the  poor.  The  consequence  is,  the  pound  cakes 
range  an  ounce  abors  weight. 

Manure  is  saved  with  care;  there  is  little  draining  and 
little  needed.  Irrigation  is  general.  There  is  no  lime, 
or  marl,  or  gypsum,  or  peat,  upon  the  Island.  But,  says 
an  old  historian, — '<  The  winter  oraic  (our  Cape  Ann 
rock  weed,)  being  spread  on  the  green  sward,  and 
after,  buried  in  the  furrows  by  the  plow,  'tis  incredible 
how  with  its  fat  unctuous  matter  it  meliorates  and  fertili- 
zes the  earth,  imbibing  itself  into  it,  softening  the  clod, 
and  keeping  the  roots  of  the  com  moist,  during  the  most 
parching  heats  of  summer."  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
more  of  Jersey,  but  this  is  the  end  of  my  sheet. 

Yours  truly,  D.  O.  Mitchell. 


KERRY  COWS. 


Great  yield  of  Butter, ^'In  the  rough  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  small  race  of  cattle  called  the 
Kerry  breed.  They  are  considered  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  good  qualities 
— especially  for  the  dairy.  From  the  descriptions  and  en- 
graving^ given  of  them  by  writers,  particularly  by  You- 
att,  and  by  Low  in  his  « Illusliations  of  British  CatUe,** 
they  appear  to  be  a  beautiful  as  well  as  hardy  and  useful 
variety.  Mr.  Youatt  says — "  The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly 
a  poor  man-s  cow,  living  everj'  where,  hardy,  yielding 
for  her  size  abundance  of  milk  of  a  good  quality,  and 
fattening  rapidly  when  required." 

Mr.  CoLMAN,  in  his  late  speech  at  Sir  Charles  Mor- 
gan's cattle-show,  spoke  of  the  Kerry  cows  as  follows: — 
"  He  found  in  Ireland  a-dairy  consisting  ol  five  dairy  cows, 
from  which  the  owner  had  sent  to  Liverpool,  twenty-five 
firkins  of  butter,  averaging  64  lbs.  a  firkin,  and  that  was 
320  lbs.  of  butter  to  each  cow  for  the  season.  He  con- 
ceived a  stock  of  dairy  cows  worthy  as  much  attention 
as  a  stock  of  fat  cows.  He  believed  from  observation, 
and  observation  not  confined  to  a  few  years,  that  in  many 
localities,  the  farmer*s  best  property,  would  be  a  good 
stock  of  dairy  cows."  (Report  of  Mr.  Colman*s  speech 
in  th«  London  Farmer's  Journal,  Dec.  30, 1844.)  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Society,  we  find  an  account  of 
a  trial  made  between  three  Ayrshires,  three  Galloways, 
and  three  Kerry  cows.  The  Ayrshires  gave  rather  moM 
milky  but  the  Kerries  exceeded  them  all  in  butter. 
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{Domestic  Corresponbnue. 


RABBITS. 


Mb.  Tucker — In  your  last  November  namber,  you  in- 
timated that  if  any  of  your  readers  had  had  experi- 
ence in  breeding  and  rearing*  rabbits,  you  would  like  to 
hear  from  them.  The  result  of  my  experience  you  can 
have  in  a  few  words. 

A  few  years  since  I  purchased  a  pair  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  before  the  next  winter,  the  doe  produced  twen- 
ty-eight young  ones  that  lived  and  were  fatted,  besides  a 
number  of  others  that  died.  Since  that,  I  have  kept  a 
supply  all  the  time,  and  can  asMire  your  readers  that  a 

fat  rabbit,  stuffed  and  roasted,  is  not  bad  to  take  at  any 
time.  One  rabbit  has  about  as  much  meat  as  two  full 
l^rown  fowls,  and  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them  is 
very  trifling.  Finding  that,  like  some  bipeds,  they  were 
sometimes  disposed  to  make  a  bad  use  of  their  liberty  I 
constructed  a  pen  of  rough  boards  10  by  14  feet,  and  3 
feet  high,  with  a  floor  and  roof.  This  I  divided  into 
three  apartments,  and  put  in  them  a  number  of  tea,  can- 
dle and  glass  boxes,  with  a  hole  in  each  large  enough  to 
admit  a  rabbit,  and  sprinkled  in  a  little  hay  or  straw.  For 
food,  I  give  them  through  the  summer  little  else  but  the 
weeds  of  the  garden;  and  in  the  winter,  the  refuse  beets, 
•sarrots  and  cabbages,  with  a  little  bran  or  oats.  In  this 
way,  attended  mostly  by  children,  to  whom  they  afford 
much  pleasure,  they  grow  fat  and  multiply  surprisingly; 
and  their  skins  supply  all  the  little  girls  with  pretty  mulTs 
and  various  trimmings  for  their  clothes.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  would  recommend  the  keeping  of  a  few 
rabbits  as  a  source  of  proftt  and  pleasure;  and  especially 
as  the  outlay,  the  coKt  of  food,  and  the  trouble,  nre  hardly 
worth  naming.  The  breeding  of  them  on  a  large  scale 
for  market,  might  doubtless  be  made  profllable,  for  the 
supply  is  seldom  equal  to  the  demand. 

Your  correspondent,  W.  J.  Powell,  of  Marshall,  Mi- 
ebigan,  inquires  in  your  January  number,  what  course  of 
treatment  will  produce  a  large  crop  of  grass  on  lands  in 
his  vicinity,  <'  admirably  adapted  to  th$  groicth  of  wheat 
and  other  grains."  I  think  the  answer  may  be  given  in 
a  few  words,  90V)  a  mvch  larger  quantity  of  teed,  A  soil 
good  for  wheat,  possesses  all  the  constituents  for  produ- 
cing an  abundant  crop  of  grass;  and  he  admits  that  clo- 
ver and  timothy  readily  take  root  and  become  vexy  tena- 
cious in  the  soil.  Sow  your  seed  plentifully  then,  and 
other  requisites  being  attended  to,  a  large  crop  is  ensu- 
red. H.  A.  P. 


SEEDLING  PEARS. 


Hon.  H.  W.  Edwards,  late  Governor  of  this  State,  hav- 
ing in  his  garden  some  seedling  pears  of  great  excel- 
lence, was  requested  by  the  Pomological  Society  of  New- 
Haven,  to  give  an  account  of  the  process  which  he  pur- 
sued in  obtaining  them.  He  accordingly  read  to  the  So- 
ciety some  memoranda  made  by  him  in  1839. 

The  success  of  his  experiment  is  well  calculated  to 
encourage  others  to  "  go  and  do  likewise.'*  I  propose 
to  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  of  the  details  of  Gov. 
Edwards*  management,  as  given  by  him,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  of  his  pears,  furnished  mostly  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Y.  M.  Dow,  Secretary  of  our  Society. 

The  seeds  were  planted  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1817,  and  spring  of  1818;  some  when  the  fruit  was  ripe, 
some  late  in  the  fall,  and  some  early  in  spring.  In  some 
instances,  the  core  was  planted  with  all  the  seeds  in.  He 
planted  none  but  /As  aeedB  of  good  pears.  They  were  in- 
serted from  one  to  two  inches  deep  in  the  earth.  No 
particular  difference  was  observed  in  the  growth,  arising 
from  the  difference  in  the  time  or  manner  of  planting. 
When  the  whole  core  was  planted,  the  trees  came  up  in 
clusters,  and  soon  after  they  came  np  were  transplanted 
to  a  few  inches  from  each  other,  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  for  the  hoe  to  be  used.  All  the  trees  were  trans- 
planted at  two  years  old  to  about  a  foot  apart.  The 
ground  was  kept  clear  of  weeds^  and  manured  occasion- 


ally. At  six  years  old,  about  25  were  transplanted,  tht 
8th  of  March,  to  different  parts  of  the  garden,  where  they 
now  stand.  About  20  were  left  in  the  nuisery.  8obk 
of  the  trees  commenced  bearing  is  ten  years  from  tht 
seed;  others  have  come  in  bearing  in  suoceaion  np  to 
1844.  No  two  trees  bear  fruit  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
and  no  one  tree  bean  fruit  exactly  like  any  other  kDovo. 
In  some  instances,  the  resemblance  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate their  origin;  and  when  this  can  be  traced,  thej 
prove  in  some  csbws  anperior,  and  in  others  inferior  to 
the  original. 


1.  Edwardi. 

Ripe  about  the  1st  of  September,  weighs  7  ooneei. 
Flesh  rich,  juicy,  half-melting,  high  flavored  and  iwcet; 
of  first  rate  excellence  among  pear*  ripe  at  this  seaiOD, 
considering  its  size  and  qualities  together. 

2.  Hw- 

BIITTA. — 

Ripe  about 
the  first  of 
September, 
weighs  ^ 
ounces;  co- 
lor grees, 
with  sone- 
times  a  cop- 
pery blBifa 
on  the  sun- 
ny side;iu* 


cy> 


melt- 


8.  HenrieQ&> 


tog,  sweet, 
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rich.  Skis 
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laiepear. 
3.CiTBoy. 
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delicioas;  ikia 

deep      greeHy 

«heek    slight* 

niddy  next  the 

ton.     It   doet 

ttot  ebaog«  co- 
lor much  in  li- 

IMoing,  henoe 

ic  it  diAeuIt  lo 

know  when  it 

is  ripe,  except 

by     handling. 

The  frait  wiU 

be  intipid    if 

the  tree  ii  too 

much    loaded. 

For  these  two 

reasons,       the 

tree  should  be 

kept  ck>wn  so 

that    the   fruit 

ean  be  thbrntd 

when  small,  & 

/elf,  at  the  time 

of  ripening.—' 

With  attention 

to    these   cir* 

enmstances,  we 

may     have    a 

pear  exquisite-  a  Citroa. 

ly  delicious.    It  does  not  keep  long  after  it  is  mellow. 

4.  Cantxlofe. — This  is  not  among  the  best,  but  has 
tpialtties  that  are  desirable.  Ripe,  October  and  Novem- 
ber; color  lemon  yellow;  weighs  5  ounces.  Fair,  round 
and  reg^ular;  flesh  tender,  rather  breaking  than  melting; 
fine  grained,  sweet.  Juicy,  but  not  high  flavored.  The 
tree  is  prone  to  bear  too  abundantly.  If  the  fruit  is  not 
thinned,  it  will  be  almost  tasteless.  In  a  hot  summer, 
with  few  pears  on  a  tree^  the  fruit  will  be  very  fine  for 
the  table.  But  its  special  excellence  consists  in  being 
a  superior  baking  pear.    It  does  not  decay  at  the  core. 


5.  Calboua. 

5.  CALHOVN—Ripe  September  to  November;  weighs 
\  ounces;  color  greenish  yellow,  sunny  side  inclining 

orange,  with  the  larger  end  spattered  with  russet;  flesh 
reet,  rich,  sprightly,  and  high  flavored,searceIy  any  acid 
:reeptible>  very  Juicy  and  melting*    A  first  rate  pear. 

6.  Pouc. — Came  in  bearing  this  last  summer;  ripe 
•tember  Isti  about  the  the  oC  tlie  Citraii|  abore  ds- 


scribed;  resem- 
bling in  form  a 
Bergamot.  Flesh 
Juicy,  melting, 
•ob-acid,  sweet 
and  rich;  quality 
first  rate. 
7.  Henxt.  Ripe 
fore  part  of  Sep- 
tember, weighs 
2{  ounces;  color 
green,  tiiming  to 
yellow,  with  a 
eoppery  blush. 
Flesh  juicy,  mel- 
ting and  exceed- 
ingly rich  and 
mveet;  not  sur- 
passed by  any 
in  richness.  It 
seems  inclined  to 
crack;  if  it  reco- 
vers from  that 
tendency,  it  will 
nak  as  a  first 
rtte  pear. 


8.  WiUiam. 

8.  William. — Ripeaboutthe  1st  of  September;  weighs 
3|  ounces,  color  pale  yellow,  dotted  with  red  and  brown. 
Flesh  sweet,  juicy,  melting  and  rich.  A  lover  of  sweet 
pears  would  pronounce  it  first  rate. 

None  of  these  seedlings  are  remarkable  for  their  8iz.e. 
In  flavor  and  other  desirable  qualities,  there  are  five, 
perhaps  seven,  varieties  that  are  to  be  placed  in  that  class 
of  older  sorts  designated  ufir$t  ru^s,  excellent,  very  Jinc; 
and  there  are  seven  that  maybe  classed  with  those  term- 
ed good,  fine,  superior.  Most  of  the  remaining  varieties 
are  better  than  those  commonly  cultivated  about  the 
country.  This  experiment  has  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  first  rate  peal's  in  much  larger  proportion  than  is 
common  in  the  experience  of  others,  including  Professor 
Van  Mons;  and  shows,  I  think  conclusively,  the  great 
advantage  of  sowing  the  seeds  qf  the  best  qf  pears  onlij, 
which  was  the  course  pursued  by  Oov.  Edwards. 

Ikv^HmHt^  Gr.»  Feb.  184d.  Notxs  Dauing* 
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HAKINO  aUGAB  FROM  CORN-HT&LKS. 
H*.  TOCKKB— A  ihorl  IlmeiincrlmFliciibUc. 
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^  11  rrongiy  reminJrcJ  nr  of  Ihc  (imniJUB  tnl 
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Onfy  available  nurce  or  Irnowlrdge  to  which  « 
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COMPOUND  CENTRE-DRAFT  HARROW Fig,  60. 

SlroDg,  light,  convtolent  and  long  cniluriDg,  coviring 
a  Ipace  nin*  tttt  in  wiilth,  ;el  luulcr  (he  suy  muuge- 
mfnlora  latl  and  ipaD  of  horscf,  (hue  harrowi  muu  «i- 
ptneilc  tha  uu  or  all  othen,  for  the  purpote  of  moIit^ 
grain  or  gnit,  on  lanih  clearad  rrom  obitnictlon,  anil  of 
large  cKlent,  ptrformiiig  (he  operation  in  one  quarter  pari 
the  lime,  anJ  w!(h  ons-fourlh  the  labor. 

Thf  y  are  workad  in  ictB  of  thtee,  but  can  bs  lepiraleil 
by  upKreHini*  a  couple  of  boltt,  to  u  to  form  a  pair,  or 
Uiree  uparete  harrom,  in  a  minute  or  Iwo  of  time. 
Each  harrow  coven  a  ipaCB  three  feel  tqiure ;  the  leeth, 
IT  in  number,  ire  plieeil  in  crou  barf,  lo  Ihal  Ihe  hir- 
rowi  follow  in  atraight  linea,  inil  nol  AogtmoUy,  ai  ii  eu> 
loni»rT,aad*lnioilDriveraal.  No  two  leelh  follow  in  the 
•ame  Iraek;  and  allhough  placed  al  nine  inches  aialinl  in 
Ihe  bar,  to  petmlt  Ihoic  clodl,  which  are  not  broken  by 
the  Oral  concnsaion,  lo  patt  through  and  be  operaled  up 
on  by  each  nicceeding  row  ofteeth,  without  choking  the 
'  harrow,  yet  Ihe  inlenlieei  will  be  found  to  meaaure  tuo 
anil  a  half  inchei  Only,  al  regular  dialancei,  with  Ihe  >ur- 
fai^e  of  the  land  ai  perfectly  rabed  aa  thai  of  Ihe  ganlen, 
aflbriiing  the  flneil  bed  for  the  xmalleil  leeili.  The  moft 
uneven  aurfactf  ia  operated  upon  by  theae  hirrowa,  the 
iuinia  penniuing  Ihem  lo  deacrnti  into  hollowa,  and  to 
riasp  Ihe  elevaleil  porlioni  without  lifting,  choking,  oc 
itragging  Ihe  aoil  inro  heapi;  whiUt  among  (he  remaini 
of  vegetable  mailer,  loo  often  left  eipoteil  on  the  aurfaee 
by  bailly  conilrucleil  plowi,  they  make  their  way,  requi 
ring  lilile  labor  (o  keep  Ihem  free,  Ihe  driver  lifling  thi 
middle  harrow  by  a  line  failened  lo  it,  which  he  carrtc: 
in  hij  hanij  for  [he  purpose  i  end  guiding  Ihe  learn  by 
lines  failened  lo  Ihe  oultide  of  each  bridle,  the  ani 
lie  Til  g  kepi  al  some  dialance  by  a  jockey  slick,  he 
have  Ihe  means  of  alteniling  to  this  as  welUsieeini, 
the  harrows  are  kepi  perfectly  sqaarelo  the  work;  whieh 
li  indispeniable  lo  Iheir  proper  perfbrmance;  for  by 
dragging  diagonally,  the  leeth  will  be  found  to  follow  in 

It  it  remarkable,  (hat  while  improvemenli  innumera' 
hie  have  been  made  in  the  plow  and  agrlculluml  imple 
menli  in  general,  Ihe  harrow  has  remained  Ihe  same  for 
agea.  In  a  lale  viail  lo  Ihe  Patenl  Office  in  Washington, 
' '  '  -s  of  other  mmlela,  not  a  single  one  of  the 


I    (or 

d  Ihia  aubject  with  ni 


rrasoQible  lucceii,  tince  ils  conunencemenl,  my  ci[cri' 
^ncenlay  perhaps  be  useful  lo  Hr.  Adams  and  othcn  en- 
raged in  perfecliiic  this  importaul  and  interatting  >sib- 

ifore  proceeOing  farther,  I  noit  find  a  litU*  Ml 
with  your  Agricultural  Bocielj.  Ila  premiau  wuofet. 
ed  for  the  "  mazimom  quanlily  of  aogar  made  from  a 
acre  of  Dorthem  corn."  It  appean  lo  us  thai  thi  grcsl 
object  10  attain,  is  a  plan  by  which  angar  may  be  nuila 
profilabls.  U  ia  very  poaiible  lo  eipeod  more  IstorJa 
the  manufacture  than  the  article  would  be  worth;  ncbi 
would  of  courte  be  wortblesa  prtcticsJly,  whaltyff 
It  be  the  omocat  produced.  Secondly,  in  pUiiliit 
for  augar,  I  should  prefer  aeed  Ibat  had  ripenaliB 


r  ihat 


been  patented;  Ihe  worthy  Commissioner  eipreaslngsnr- 
priae  al  Ihe  fad.  Those  in  common  use,  operale  by 
force,  and  comprcasing  Ihe  surface  ao  aa  to  close  Ihe 
pores  of  the  soil,  whrn  Ihc  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
falling  on  it,  ll  ia  rendered  in  a  measure  impenetrable  lo 
Ihe  roots  of  plan's,  as  well  aa  to  Ihe  fertilizing  influencea 
of  heaven.  The  object  of  the  preaent  improvement  is,  to 
lighten  Ihe  toil,  afler  Ihe  manner  of  the  garden  rake,  by 
which  Ihe  seeds  are  covered,  and  the  land  pulverized,  in 
a  manner  quite  dilTerent  from  all  others;  a  single  lining 
after  the  seed  is  town,  and  another,  crossing  Ihe  li 
ing  generally  found  all-BUlUcieql  for  every  purpose;  much 
however,  ilepcdding  on  ihe  manner  in  which  Ihe  lam' 
has  been  plowed;  but  if  Dial  has  been  done  by  Ihe  cenlre- 
ilrafl  plow  of  Ptouly  k  Mears,  which  operates  by  break- 
inp  and  pntrerising  the  land,  after  the  manner  of  thi 
ipadt,  Ihe  Compound  Centre-Drafl  Harrows  will  Ihenbi 
ffiunil  lo  leave  the  surface,  with  the  neatness  and  precis- 
ion of  Ihe  garifin  rokt—i,  perfect  spade-labor  businesa. 
which  It  "  the  perleclion  of  good  husbandry." 

Phiia4ttpltia,  1845,  Jam*  Pbspui. 
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ly  in  Ihe  season.  In  raising  this  crop,  the  gresi  adU 
secure,  it  the  perfect  growth  of  the  plant  in  evety  [aili- 
cultr,  except  in  the  formation  of  ita  seed.  No  plia  tta 
yet  tried  has  succeeded  completely  in  effecting  Ihiiob 
ject.  Those  slalka  which  (from  some  cause  jst  a- 
mown)  have  shown  no  disposition  to  formgniD,sreil' 
ffayi  far  more  Juicy,  and  yield  a  much  larger  qoaDli;i  o! 
lugar,  than  Ihose  from  which  Ihe  ear  has  been  rtmired. 
Kt  soon  ss  Ihii  hitherto  accidenlal  condition  of  Uitplul 
a  brought  liy  persevering  efforts,  within  our  coslnil,  I 
JonfldenUy  expect  that  the  com-alalk  will  sol  menl)  ri- 
val bul  exceed  Ihe  angar  cane  in  the  amount  of  nccln- 
Ine  matter  it  will  yield.  The  past  season,  auull  M 
fcom  was  planted  in  rowi  three  feet  apart  and  t1ici°l 
IX  inches  aauntler  in  the  row.  As  soon  at  the  Iswh 
ppeared  they  were  pulled  out.  The  resull  of  Uiii  a- 
erimen(  was  encouraging,  but  nol  entirely  ■tis^cioiT- 
nolher  lot  of  com  growing  within  one  hundred  ysnlL 
raa  allowed  lo  lanel,  and  Ibis  perhaps  caused  the  pv^isl 
lilure.  In  order  to  Uy  Ihis  plan  fairly,  Iht  com  ihmld 
e  grown  clitlanl  fkom  any  other,  and  the  laiteli  IxiUfl 
ul  before  any  of  Iheir  pollen  has  been  shed.  Veiy  '^''^ 
planting,  in  onler  to  prevent  earing,  is  objeetioosMe,  u 
I  rendera  Ihe  crop  more  liable  lo  be  proitraled  by  sloniii: 
inil  the  stalks  being  small,  the  labor  of  baodlinc  tbtn  <• 
ncreaaed ;  Iher  should  not  be  less  thsn  one  inch  io  dii- 
neler,  or  about  Ihe  size  of  broom  handles)  thediilum 
a  planting  in  order  lo  produce  Ihis  aiie,  will  nry  area'' 
ling  to  Ihe  quality  of  the  toil.  Whatever  plan  it  i^- 
ed,  10  prevent  earing,  it  mnsl  be  attended  to,  oi  lh«  n* 
gar  of  the  stalk  will  be  expended  in  the  formatimol 
grain. 

A'hen  the  eom  It  ripe,  (which  will  happen  abonl  ^ 

lal  time  of  culling  com)   cul  off  the  lop*  si  the  poM 

i*re  Ihe  ear  generally  forms;  the  leaves  on  iheWI' 

ow  Ibis,  arc  few  in  number  and  mottlydodilhiy"'! 

,,  sufficiently  removed  by  aimply  passing  the  knife  In* 

lop  to  bolton  on  each  sida  Of  Ihe   stalk.    By  paKum 

this  plan,  the   formidable  labor  of  stripping  the  nOh 

which  has  been  complained  of,  is  greaQy  leateatJ,  >s' 

(he  whole  business  put  in  a  praelicaUe  shape. 

The  method  of  coring  "  tops  and  blades"  it  ««" 

iderstooil  by  farmers,  that  nothing  need  be  ttid  iho*;' 

„,^re.     Experience    has    proved   Ihal  the  extru  of*" 

crop,  (Ihe  tops,  blades,  crashed  tialki,  lu.)  si«  "'* 

art,  when  properly  secured,  than  ihe  whole  IsWr  n- 

lired  in  growing  and  manufaclnrlng,  provided  ''"'  ^ 

uor  is  economis«l,  in  Ihe  way  pointed  out.    Is  tl«  I* 

of  planU  cultivated  for  forage,  there  is  nol  in  the  when 

world,  another  one  that  U  equal  to  Ihis  in  Ihe  aBomH" 

ilriment,  which  It  eontaini.     It  ia  well  worlli  cnl""" 

itfottbeCDddwaloMtthestalki  etanfon  sort  •»«- 
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iii^;  every  fanner  may  lee  from  this,  how  (if  he  ehoo- 
WBf)  to  tteer  clear  from  his  grocery  bill. 

llie  mill  for  grinding,  best  saited  for  the  farmer,  is  a 
sonple  one,  and  need  not  cost  more  than  $10. 

The  boiling  apparatus  should  consist^  1st,  of  two  defe- 
eating  kettles;  they  may  be  of  cast  iron,  and  capable  of 
holding  as  much  juice  as  the  mill  will  press  out  in  15  or 
20  minutes;  these  kettles  must  be  placed  so  that  a  quick 
and  strong  fire  can  be  made  under  them;  and  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  emptied  at  a  moment's  warning.  2d. 
Two  or  three  evaporating  pans;  a  single  sheet  of  Russia 
iron,  bent  up  six  inches  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  rivet- 
ed, makes  an  excellent  pan  of  this  description.  3.  Two 
copper  or  tin  pans  for  finishing;  these  should  bn  flat  bot- 
tomed, six  inches  deep,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
removed  from  (he  fire  instantly  when  the  charge  is  fin- 
ished. They  should  never  have  much  over  two  inches 
m  depth  of  syrup  placed  in  them  at  one  time,  and  should 
each  be  of  such  a  size  that  a  charge  of  three  or  four  gal- 
lons will  not  fill  it  deeper  than  (his. 

The  difilculty  of  manufacturing  sugar  to  the  best  advan- 
toge,  has  always  been  considerable.  This  has  grown  out 
of  the  foreign  substances  always  found  connected  with  it 
in  the  juices  of  plants.  Sugar  is  one  of  tlie  most  easily 
decomposeil  substances  in  nature.  The  juice  of  a  plan( 
may  be  very  rich  in  sugar,  yet  when  slowly  evaporated, 
the  residue  will  not  show  a  single  trace  of  saccharine. 
In  the  process  of  vegetation,  as  the  plant  approaches  ma- 
tnrity,  sugar  is  changed  into  starch.  In  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  a  contrary  change  occurs,  and  starch  is  con- 
verted in(o  sugar.  I  took  a  portion  of  sprouted  com, 
and  macerated  it  in  water  until  (he  sugar  was  extracted; 
the  liquid  then  strikingly  resembled  both  in  taste  and 
smell,  the  juice  of  corn-stalk  after  it  has  been  clarified; 
it  was  then  set  to  evaporate  over  a  slow  fire ;  it  gradual- 
ly grew  darker  in  color,  and  in  a  short  time  it  appeared 
very  much  like  beet  juice.  Before  the  evaporation  was 
finished,  every  particle  of  sugar  had  disappeared,  and 
from  being  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  it  had  become 
black,  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  same  experiment  was 
repeated  under  the  same  circumstances,  except  that  a 
small  portion  of  starch  was  added  to  the  water;  in  this 
case,  the  sugar  was  not  decomposed,  but  retained  its  dis- 
tinctive qualities  throughout  evaporation.  The  chemi- 
'cal  reasons  for  this,  it  is  needless  now  to  discuss;  the 
simple  (act,  and  its  application,  are  sufScient  for  our  pur- 
pose. Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  s(arch,  and  was 
used  with  good  success,  though  perhaps  pure  starch 
wonld  be  better.  One  pint  of  flour  was  mixed  with  two 
gallons  o^skim  milk,  and  one  pint  of  this  mixture  was 
added  to  30  gallons  of  juice.  These  proportions  are  not 
given  as  best,  for  many  more  experiments  will  be  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  determined  accurately. 

As  the  juice  comes  from  the  mill,  it  should  run  into  a  re- 
ceiver which  will  hold  just  enough  to  fill  one  of  the  defeca- 
ting kettles;  while  in  this  receiver,  the  mixture  of  flour 
and  milk,  and  also  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  water 
mnst  be  added  and  well  stirred  in.  It  is  then  poured  at 
once  into  the  defecating  kettle  and  heat  applied ;  a  very 
firm  thick  seam  is  by  this  means  separated,  and  the  juice 
becomes  clear;  it  is  next  run  through  a  flannel  strainer 
into  one  of  the  evaporating  pans,  and  the  boiling  kept  up 
briskly.  Take  a  shovel  full  of  red  hot  coals  from  the 
furnace,  and  after  blowing  the  ashes  off,  throw  them  into 
the  pan:  as  you  put  in  more  juice,  adil  more  coal,  as  the 
pan  becomes  filled  with  coal,  take  out  that  which  has 
been  In  longest.  From  this  pan  the  juice  is  run  iu  suc- 
cession through  the  others,  (straining  it  when  conveni- 
ent,) until  it  is  finished.  Wm.  Webb. 

VfOmfngtofi,  Del.,  March  14,  1845. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 


Wkstern  Ress&vx  Magazine  of  Aobicultube  akd 
HoBTicuLTUBE. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
a  monthly  periodical  with  this  title,  published  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  leading  character  of  this  number  is 
rather  horticultural,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  several  cuts 
of  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits.  The  articles  are  of  a 
highly  creditable  character,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Among  the  contributors,  we  notice  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
Kirtland,  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  able  horticultu- 
nl  writers.    Edited  by  F.  R.  EiliotL  Terms,  $1  a  year. 


L.  TucKEB,  Esq. — Alonzo  Gray  has  written  a  valuabl* 
treatise  on  agriculture.  We  have  just  read  it  with  muci 
pleasure.  He  advises  to  prune  fruit  trees  in  winter,  ai 
many  others  have  done.  From  our  observation,  the  win- 
ter is  not  the  best  time  for  pruning,  unless  the  stocks  ar4 
immediately  covered  with  liquid  grafting  salve,  or  olhei 
gummy  materials,  &c.,  which  may  easily  be  done,  if 
warm  and  liquid,  and  put  on  with  a  painter's  brush.  If 
left  uncovered,  the  stocks  becoifife  dry,  shrink  and  crack, 
and  let  in  water,  and  rot  and  disease  follow. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  has  a  few  trees  of  the  best  kiud  of 
apples.  He  complains  that  all  his  trees  decay  by  rot, 
&c.  He  trims  them  every  season  in  February;  and  scrapes 
and  washes  ipem  with  great  care  and  labor.  All  his  trees 
thus  decay.  We  think  it  is  caused  by  thus  trimming  in 
winter. 

If  trees  are  trimmed  the  last  of  May' or  first  of  June, 
when  a  plentiful  fiow  of  sap  is  furnished,  the  stocks  heal 
over  soon,  or  during  summer.  It  is  prudent  to  cover  the 
stocks  with  salve,  as  above  mentioned,  if  you  would  do 
the  work  perfectly,  which  is  certainly  best. 

Schenectady,  April,  1845.  D.  Touunson. 


SPONTANEOUS  VEGETATION. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  any 
condition  of  the  elements,  can  compel  nature  into  such  a 
violation  of  her  immutable  laws,  as  the  transmutation  of 
wheat  into  chess;  yet  who  can  satisfactorily  answer  the 
question,  where  doet  the  teed  chest  come  from  ?  I  have  it 
from  the  best  authority  that  an  abundant  crop  of  chess  has 
been  grown  on  new  land,  when  the  cleanest  of  wheat 
has  been  sown.  Some  writers  have  pretended  that  chess 
will  sometimes  remain  in  the  ground  many  years  with- 
out vegetating;  bUt  our  most  experienced  farmers  assert 
that  chess  vegetates  much  more  easily  than  most  other 
seeds;  that  even  red  clover  seed  will  remain  in  the  ground 
much  longer  without  vegetating  than  chess;  yet  we  ne- 
ver see  red  clover  appear  on  land  where  the  seed  has  not 
been  sown. 

I  would  also  ask  the  question,  where  does  the  seed  of 
white  clover  come  from  ?  We  have  it  from  the  best  au- 
thority, that  soon  after  the  trees  are  cut  off  from  a  calca- 
reous virgin  soil,  white  clover  invariably  appears.  A 
farmer  who  lives  on  the  Allegany  ridge  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  is  no  calcareous  soil,  informs  me  that  he  has 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  lime  and  plaster  on  a 
patch  of  ground  covered  with  sorrel,  when  the  sorrel  was 
the  next  season  succeeded  by  white  clover. 

When  I  have  seen  young  oaks  growing  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  of  pine  stumps,  I  have  said  to  myself,  where 
did  the  acorns  come  from  to  grow  these  oaks;  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  brought  here  accidentally,  because  the 
nearest  acorn  bearing  trees  were  forty  miles  off,  in  a  new 
and  sparsely  settled  country. 

It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  nature's  laws,  that  the 
oak  should  fellow  the  pine  in  the  order  of  succession ; 
most  pine  bearing  soils,  being  doubtless  originally  too 
deficient  in  alkaline  salts,  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  the 
oak  and  other  deciduous  trees;  but  after  the  soil  has  been 
for  hundreds  of  years  acquiring  carbonic  acid,  and  alka- 
line matter,  through  the  agency  of  the  incumbent  forest, 
it  is  sufliciently  rich  in  salts,  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  a 
deciduous  vegetation. 

But  apropos  of  chess;  may  we  not  sometimes  refer  its 
presence  in  the  wheat  field,  to  that  mysterious  principle 
in  nature,  which  has  from  the  beginning,  caused  organic 
matter  to  spring  spontaneously  from  certain  inorganic  el- 
en^ents,  depentlant  however  for  its  all  subsequent  growth 
and  maturity,  to  the  same  laws  ibat  control,  as  the  French 
physiologist  would  say,  the  attnosphere  qf  plants. 

Waterloo,  JV.  Y.,  1845.  8.  W. 


Fruit  trees. — An  excellent  mode  for  preventing 
young  fruit  trees  from  becoming  hide  bound  and  mossy, 
and  for  promoting  their  health  and  growth,  is  to  take  a 
bucket  of  soft  soap,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush  or  old 
cloth  to  the  trunks  from  top  to  bottom. — Boston  Culfiva- 
tor., 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL— No.  IV. 
ill  lSfw»uri>  JCmfKcfty,  TmmI«m  and  Mbiouri. 


BT  SOLON   KOBIKMir. 


ir  I  nitftake  not,  hit  last  commimicatton  cloved  whLo  we  were  yet 
in  the  lead  region  of  Minouri,  and  u  I  wish  to  keep  up  a  continu- 
oas  narrative  of  all  our  wanderings,  I  shall  take  up  the  yam  as  near 
as  possible  where  it  was  last  broken  off,  which  I  think  was  the  S8ih 
of  January. 

On  the  9Mi,  I  paawd  through  the  town  of  Fannington,  the  name 
•f  which  for  once,  intimates  something  of  the  country  around  it. 
During  the  morning  ride,  the  road  continued  over  the  same  descrip- 
tion orhilly  poor  liuid  that  it  had  for  several  previous  days,  and  tiie 
appeanince  of  the  inhabitants  conreq^nndiiiff  with  the  country.  But 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  land  is  good,  but  the  dwcUezs  there- 
in lack  the  co-ahead  spirit  always  observable  around  a  settlement 
composed  of  *'  down-easiers."  I  observed  but  little  good  stock  of 
any  kind,  though  from  the  appearanee  of  the  tM  o^phards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  somebody  had  been  a  kmg  time  l^ere— not  long  enough 
however  to  trim  the  fruit  trees.  In  fact,  whUe  nwaking  of  this,  I 
fiod  a  great  many  persons  avIio  conieiul  that  peach  trees  are  better 
without  trimming.  Of  tliis,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  certainly  shall  conti- 
nne  to  trim  mine,  commencing  in  the  nursery. 

I  don-t  know  but  I  mentioned  before,  that  the  red  tinctuoaa  clay 
that  is  found  with  the  lead,  appears  to  be  conducive  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  fruit  trees.  Who  con  tell  what  is  the  fertilising  quality  it 
contains?  The  appearance  of  wheat  still  continues  unpromising— 
and  mills  few  and  far  between. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who  keep  a  menM>randnm  of 
the  weather,  that  I  should  give  occasional  notes  of  the  state  of  it  at 
different  times  and  places,  so  that  by  reference,  t}iey  can  make  com- 
parisons. This  then,  has  been  a  fine  siumy  day,  and  mud  fast  dry- 
ing opi 

Jan.  30, 1  passed  Mine-la-Motte,  situated  in  Madison  county,  the 
oldest  worked  lead  mines  in  the  United  States.  A  tract  of  land,  I 
believe  3  miles  by  6,  is  owned,  or  rather  held  imder  a  somewhat 
doubtful  title,  (the  claim  being  disputed  by  the  heirs  of  Reno,  who 
was  here  in  1723,)  by  a  company  who  lease  out  the  right  of  mining 
for  one-tenth  of  all  the  ore  dug,  and  also  the  privilege  of  buying  all 
the  miner's  ore  at  a  given  price.  Notwithstanding  these  terms  are 
considered  hard  by  the  miners,  there  appears  to  be  a  large  nnmber 
Of*  them  engaged,  and  some  eight  or  ten  smelting  ftamaces  in  opera- 
tion, and  two  erecting  for  copper,  which  is  also  found  here.  Cobalt, 
manganese  and  nickel,  are  also  fonnd,but  not  worked.  The  land  looks 
as  poor  as  poyerty,and  shows  but  little  cultivation.and  that  of  a  corres- 
ponding quality,and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  misera- 
ble little  block  tog  cabins,  and  squalid  children,  the  whole  population 
would  be  Air  better  off  if  thev  were  settled  upon  some  of  the  thousands 
of  uncultivated  acres  of  ricn  prairie  Iviiig  waste  within  a  few  day's 
journey  of  their  present  abode.  Much  of  the  lead  ore  here  found,  is 
what  is  termed  **  dry  bone  mineral,"  and  is  intimately  mixed  with 
the  dirt  overlying  the  blue  ore.  To  prepare  It  for  smelling,  it  is  ta- 
ken up,  dirt  aiHl  all,  and  hauled  in  ox-cans  to  a  stream,  where,  in  a 
place  fixed  for  the  puroose,  the  dirt  is  washed  out  bv  a  somewhat  te- 
dious operation.  It  also  requires  a  different  and  hotter  furnace  to 
sinelt  it  than  the  blue  mineral.  Until  within  five  or  six  years  it  has 
bei^n  eoaiidered  worthless.  It  now  yields  about  55  per  cent  of  lead. 
What  vast  quantities  of  "  dry  bones"  are  still  throvm  away  by  (bt- 
mcrs  as  wortlUcss ;  and  if  they  would  nor  yield  55  per  cent  on  the 
iHbor  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  manure,  they  are  still  too  valu- 
able to  be  thrown  away. 

AAer  leaving  this  lost  mining  tract,  and  passing  over  a  few  miles 
of  equally  poor  land,  wc  came  to  Frederickton,  ilie  county  seat  of 
Madison,  around  which  is  some  excellent  land,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  apply  the  same  term  to  its  cultivation ;  but  I  mn«t  speak  of 
thin^  as  they  are,  and  not  as  I  would  like  to  see  them.^  Here  it  was 
my  mtention  to  have  taken  a  route  leading  into  Arkansas,  but  finding 
that  to  do  so  I  must  make  a  long  detour  to  the  south-west,  on  ac- 
count of  impassable  swnmns  that  would  lay  between  me  and  the 
Mississippi ;  I  took  the  road  to  Jackson,  and  passed  over  about  forty 
miles  of  as  miserable  country,  as  one  seeking  after  such  a  tract, 
could  wish  to  find.  It  is  very  billy,  some  of  which  are  covered  wttli 
pitch  pine,  and  only  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  found  a  few 
settlers,  who  with  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said,  rather  stay  than 
live.  After  passing  a  long,  lonely'  rood,  from  the  few  houses  upon 
which,  it  seemed  as  tho  -gh  the  inhabitants  had  died  or  runawny,  T 
arrived  long  after  dark,  at  a  place  where  I  had  been  told  I  should 
find  the  only  "  house  of  entertainment"  upon  the  road.     •    •    • 

'*  And  would'nt  I  like  something  warm  and  good  ft>r  supper  ?" 
asked  my  landlady— I  cortninly  should— and  it  length  it  came.  Oh 
ye  epicureans,  what  a  treat !  Wild  turkcv  and  venison,  say  you— a 
right  new  country  supper  ?  I  can  almost  hear  your  Lips  smack  now 
But  let  me  tell  you,  the  supper  consisted  of  seven  small  pieces  of 
pork  ribs  for  four  persons,  and  a  "  power"  of  very  coarse  corn 
bread,  and  some  muddy  looking  warm  water  called  coffee,  ft^e  from 
any  adulteration  of  cream  and  sugar,  and  no  other  eatable  thing  on 
the  table.  And  of  this  I  eat,  not  having  then  seen  the  kitchen, 
which  I  afterwards  did ;  and  the  negro  cook.  /  did^nt  stop  for 
breakfast^  though  I  did  for  lodguig,  and  slept  quite  comfortably  under 
my  two  buffalo  pkins :  but  in  the  morning,  although  I  stopped  at  the 
"  stage-houM>"  for  breakfast,  the  onlv  improvement  was,  that  had  I 
been  compelled,  for  want  of  food  to  "  kiss  the  cook."  it  would  have 
been  altogether  more  an-eeable  than  the  evening  before.  If  possible, 
the  house  was  worse.  It  is  an  old  saying  that^*  one  half  the  world 
don't  know  how  the  other  half  live."  I  wish  they  did.  I  think  they 
would  be  more  contented  and  grumble  less.  And  I  wish  the  other 
half  knew  how  they  lived  themselves ;  I  think  they  would  live  better. 
In  truth,  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  os  all  to  know  a  little  more 
how  the  other  half  of  the  world  live,  and  by  comparing  the  simation 
of  others  by  our  own,  try  to  improve 


Bat  I  nrast  letTe  mionUmag  ofVtr  poor  wapptn  aaA  wotk  \nA- 
fasu,  and  jump  over  these  poor  hills  and  down  along  the  bsnki  of  a 
stream  whose  wolen  look  as  thourt  somebody  had  qiilt  their  aSk 
in  them,  and  when  within  a  mile  or  Jaekoon,  the  coonty  net  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  we  seem  to  auika  on  entirely  different  regioQ  of  buid;Bri 
the  first  oood  kxAing  pteee  oAar  teaviag  the  hiUs,  I  find  bskngiioi 
Mr.  Criodle,  on  old  Virginia  tobacco  planier,  who  is  very  mcccafiil 
here,  and  has  of  hii  Uwt  year  cr^  now  on  hand,  about  40,000  Ik 
He,  as  well  as  many  other  snbccribers,  would  like  the  Ctdtiniar  »i 
give  a  price  current  of  aereral  lending  nrtieles  in  several  easem  ci- 
ties. Mr.  Ciiddlo's  land  M  rolling,  ycUowiahdajDy  noil,  ndpn^ 
ces  hemp  as  well  as  tobacco. 

The  town  of  Jackson  is  oi^a  bUly  location,  18  miles  from  the  m« 
and  contains  seTeral  ^ood  buiUinga ;  the  coart-house.  bank,  ftc, 
and  has  a  land  ofl&ce,  m  one  of  the  oAoers  of  iirtueh,  Hr.  Dsvii,  1 
found  a  very  worm  friend  of  ■gnenltomi  iMinovenient,  aad  ihroii^ 
his  aasistance  and  information,  some  dosen  of  the  qiiritsd  aadianl. 
ligent  eentlemen  of  this  town  became  subscribers  to  the  Cahimar. 
It  the  U.  S.  govemraem  hod  the  some  liberal  views  diat  thii  oae  of 
her  officers  has,  ther  wonM  not  only  gradnoie  the  pnblic  had  »  a 
grade  that  it  wonhl  aeO  at,  bnt  much  of  the  land  that  I  have  pmd 
over  between  here  and  St.  Lonia,  they  would  give  away  to  wlon- 
er  would  take  it,  and  be  wdl  rid  of  it  at  that.  Indeed,  as  moeh  a 
Missouri  has  been  boasted  of  for  richness  of  sofl,  h  is  a  fhct  thstna- 
njr  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  that  dia  sonth  half  of  the  Stale  oos- 
lains  vast  tracts  of  monntninooa  barren  soil  thai  is  scarori jr  inh^itt« 
ble,  and  will  undoubtedly  so  remain  for  a  long  time.  True,  nhssgn* 
mineral  wealth.  The  celebratod  "  iron  mountain"  lies  odIt  s  kw 
miles  west  of  the  route  I  traveled,  and  although  cnly  some  40  or  4 
mUcs  from  tbA  Miseoori  river,  yet  the  impedimenM  io  the  wwjtt 
making  an  easy  mode  of  transp<ming  llus  richest  of  ail  iroa  ore  a 
the  known  world^  has  hitherto  kept  it  in  the  deep  forest  boried  Aad 
our  government  u  not  one  to  lend  moch  aid  to  those  who  bo;  kr 
lands,  whether  to  improve  the  science  of  agrieulmre  or  develop  at- 
neral  wealth.  Bat  let  us  jog  on.  Thongh  befwe  I  leave  Jacbos, 
let  me  say  that  from  experiment  of  several  of  the  eitiaaa,  tbcy  M 
the  volley  land  best  for  orchards,  and  old  rotten  wood  the  ben  nv 
nure.  llie  hill  land  appears  too  dry  in  snmmer.  I  have  noticed  k- 
veral  orchards  that  were  {dented  bT  the  French,  that  are  40  or  SO 
years  old— and  don*t  look  asthongn  they  hod  been  trinuDed  in  aE 
that  time.  The  question  is  often  naked  me,  "  should  orefasidi  be 
cultivated  in  other  crops  ?"  I  answer  yes,  ahra^  until  the  ireetge 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Grass  is  u^ahoos  lo  foaf 
trees ;  though  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't  think  it  is  likely  to  uqore 
them  in  this  port  of  Miaouuri ;  there  is  not  enough  raised  to  iqnc 
any  thing.  Whett  still  looks  poor— boa  tho  appearance  of  bstrnf 
just  come  up. 

From  Jackson,  I  traveled  the  "  dividing  ridge ;"  oil  the  waiei^iD 
the  north  and  west,  instead  of  nmning  toward  the  Miasoiin,  m 
away  from  it  and  qiread  out  in  the  swamps  of  Arksnsss.  Afler  lea- 
ving the  rklge  about  a  doaen  miles  from  Jockacm,  we  have  a  swinp 
five  miles  across,  through  which  the  woter  nm  ten  feet  decjp  dnhni 
the  high  water  of  last  summer,  not  finding  its  way  back  again  to  ds 
river  until  it  had  wended  its  way  perhaps  900  milss  throiigfa  the 
swamps.  This  water  leaves  the  nver  a  few  mfles  bekrw  Cape  0- 
rordeau,  in  consequence  of  the  high  bonk  that  formerly  kept  it  in  • 
channel,  having  been  washed  away  daring  the  last  season,  proTn; 
very  iiuurious  to  many  who  ft>und  themselves  soddenly  in  poacena 
of  a  new  water  power  upon  their  fiu-ms— rather  an  nnconiiolalrie 
one  to  be  sure — that  instead  of  oeFving  to  grind  their  com,  Mned 
them  with  notice  that  they  could  not  hove  any  to  grind. 

Across  this  swiunp  the  road  is  partly  throng,  not  over,  a  very  nA 
block  soil,  and  partly  over  a  raised  cnnaeway  only  8  feet  wide,  ad 
upon  which,  if  two  wagons  were  to  meet,  I  suppose  one  wooM  lisie 
to  drive  over  the  other,  as  there  is  bnt  one  chance  in  several  mtkiv 
drive  round. 

From  here  to  Benton,  the  land  iinproTes,  and  there  are  sobk  good 
forms ;  those  of  Mr.  Hutson  and  Mr.  Allen,  clerk  of  the  coantraf 
Scott,  bemg  the  best  in  appearance.  Crops,  com  and  tobacca  Bet- 
ton  is  a  town  that  would  not  do  much  honor  to  the  gentlefliss  w 
whose  honor  it  was  named.  •  •  •  Altltouch  ii  wj 
night,  I  hurried  past  the  town,  and  out  to  a  farm  house,  where  I  kB 
much  more  comfortable.  Here  I  found  plenty  of  com,  and  f^J^ 
head  of  horses  to  consume  it,  and  of  a  breed  very  cominoa  in  m 
part  of  the  State,  which  I  wish  I  eonld  give  you  on  accnrste  ides«( 
They  are  generally  light  sorrel,  with  white  Ace  and  feel,  sbotfU 
hanos  liigh,  with  legs  big^r  than  a  deer,  ibal  support  o  body  ia  po- 
portion  to  the  legs.  In  winter  they  run  in  "  the  lot,"  and  eat  «» 
out  of  a  hollow  log,  and  in  snmmer  they  run  wherever  tbey  ctf  n 
get  away  ftrmi  the  hordes  of  flies  and  mtBqnitoes  thst  ^^Jj^ 
swamp  where  they  ore  sent  to  "  range  for  Aemselves."  The  etne 
in  this  part  of  the  Stale  are  of  the  same  order,  and  kept  in  thenoe 
manner.  Now  corn  is  an  excellent  rich  grain  to  make  pork,  bat  i 
it  is  suitable  food  to  manafacmre  bone  and  muscle  from  9x  y^W 
stock,  then  Professor  Johnston  and  many  othei«  know  wM^nf*^ 
science.  It  is  however  a  fact  that  where  the  roost  com  ii  W  *■ 
Utile  eUe,  there  I  find  the"scmb  broed"  in  the  highest  siste  of 
scrubbiness. 

At  this  last  slopping  place,  I  found  aome  ezedlent  sweet  pocatoei, 
the  first  vsgetabU  that  I  kave  ssm  upim  tlu  tablt  sinet  lUfiS-lf- 
is ;  and  the  owner  assures  me  that  the  vrtde  secret  m  »2S 
sweet  potatoes  is  to  keep  them  rfry  and  warm.  Mind,  w8nn-«« 
hot.  He  packs  them  in  snn  dried  sand,  llus  section  of  cooBttT 
still  shows  the  marks  of  the  earthqnokes  of  1811.  In  fset,  there  bsn 
been  slight  shocks  every  winter  since— sometimes  the  esrth  crecn 
opeii  and  blows  out  quantities  of  sand.  3. 

Feb.  2,  which,  bear  in  mind,  was  the  first  Sundsy,  wbs  s  m«. 
clear,  pleownt  day,  here  m  Miasonri,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  nwntB 
of  the  Ohio  river.    How  was  it  with  you,  reader  ?     ,.    u    vw- 

This  day  in  a  20  mile  drive  orvx  mostfy  poor  sanchr  Wtckosi ow- 

rens,  and  across  a  small  sandy  level  prairie,  I  iw«d  ihrowfft  «C2 
pie  of  mUes  of  Cypreso  awomis  akM^  »  rood  the  Mke  of  whirt  WW 
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be  tt  cnrionty  in  any  civilised  eountry.  I  do  not  blame  tne  inbabi- 
laou  hero  for  not  making  a  better  road,  for  if  I  may  judge  from  their 
kwkv,  they  will  aoon  need  to  travel  but  a  short  road,  and  that  upon 
a  conveyanee  that  never  jolts  the  rider.  Although  much  of  this 
eounty  »  very  rich,  and  prodncee  great  cropa  or  corn  and  some 
wheat,  yet  there  is  so  moch  swamp  that  it  is  decidedly  sickly. 

On  Monday,  and  in  a  dull,  gloomy  and  rainy  day,  I  had  to  drag 
dvough  14  miles  more  of  swamp  and  overflowiiis  laiul  to  reach  the 
Ifissouri ;  and  this  is  the  only  road  by  which  half  the  inhabitants  can 
reach  Benton,  thei»  county  seat  And  over  this  same  road,  the  em- 
igraius  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  &c.,  going  to  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, have  to  drag  their  loads  of  "  pluuder."  I  met  many  of  them 
in  wagons,  in  North  Carolina  carts,  and  on  pack  horses— the  latter 
being  gmerally  packed  with  a  most  liberal  supply  of  children  and 
their  mothers—''  I  reckon"— and  as  it "  takes  all  sorts  of  folks  to 
make  a  world,"  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  some  of  those  I  met 
are  some  of  the  "  all  sons."  "  The  ladies"  in  particular,  riduig  in  a 
very  primitive  way,  such  as  was  common  before  the  invention  of 
side-saddles,  looked  a  good  deal  "  sorter  like"  the  coarse  filling  with 
which  the  great  western  web  of  wilderness  is  woven. 

At\ar  a  toilsome  day's  work  of  18  miles,  I  was  under  the  neces»i. 
ty  of  tfioppiug  2  miles  short  of  the  ferry  at  the  "  iron  banks,"  where 
J  was  to  cross  the  Missouri.  It  had  been  my  intemion  to  have  gone 
from  Benton  to  New  Madrid,  by  which  I  should  have  avoided  these 
16  miles  of  swamp,  but  I  learned  that  if  I  crossed  at  New  Madrid, 
that  I  shouU  be  caught  in  a  trap  in  a  district  of  country  lyuig  be- 
tween there  and  Memphis,  that  is  known  as  the  "  shakes,"  from  hav- 
ing  been  shaken  by  earthquakes  into  sundry  very  uninteresting 
gnose  ponds.  And  from  New  Madrid  down  on  the  Arkansas  side  to 
opposite  Memphis,  there  is  *^  no  road  nor  nothing."  The  only  good 
highway — high  enough  sometimes— in  the  coimtry,  is  the  Missouri, 
boi  not  a  very  good  carriage  road. 
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At  one  of  the  weekly  a^icaltunl  meetinge  held  du- 
iing  the  past  winter,  (be  subject  of  discassion  was  the 
eulture  of  wheat.  Mr.  McVean,  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly from  Monroe  county,  made  some  very  interesting  and 
vmltiable  remarks,  which,  at  our  request,  he  has  furnish- 
ed OS  for  publication. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks,  said  Mr.  McYean,  on  (he 
cultivation  of  wheat,  I  deem  it  most  proper, — deferring 
the  minor  details  of  special  cultivation,  manures,  disea- 
ses, and  different  varieties, — to  introduce  the  subject  by 
an  exposKion  of  the  general  principles  and  circumstan- 
ces of  soil,  natural  adaptation  and  climate,  which  will 
ever  control  the  production  of  this  most  important  crop. 

An  examination  of  the  geological  map  of  (he  State, 
will  at  once  and  most  readily  indicate  to  the  intelligent 
observer,  what  portions  of  the  State  are  most  naturally 
adapted  to  wheat. 

First  in  value,  and  occupying  a  large  surface,  is  the 
Onondaga  salt  group.  The  rocks  of  this  group  are  some- 
times denominated  (he  gypseous  limestone,  or  shales; 
connec(ed  with  which,  are  the  plaster  quarries,  the  water 
lime,  and  the  salines  of  the  S(a(e.  This  group,  as  a 
^ole,  embraces  the  most  natural  and  enduring  wheat 
soil  of  the  State.  It  includes,  and  extends  from  Grand  Isl- 
and eastward,  narrowing  to  a  point  in  the  county  of  Sco 
harie.  lis  soil  is  composed  of  diluvial  swells,  chiefly 
resulting  from  and  based  upon  the  limestone — a  subsoil, 
susceptible  of  fertility  at  any  depth,  and  which,  with  the 
substratum  of  lime  rock,  is  adapted  to  absorb  the  supera- 
bandant  moisture.  Hard  water,  a  prevalent  grow^th  of 
oak  timber,  also  upon  much  of  its  southern  line  a*com- 
parative  absence  of  vegetable  accumulation,  and  often  of 
timber,  consequent  upon  the  annual  burning  of  its  natu- 
ral product  the  opening  grass,  characterize  this  group. 
With  a  surface  at  once  beautiful  andacceRsible,  few  por- 
tions of  the  State  presented  a  more  unpromising  appear- 
ance of  soil  to  the  first  settler.  Its  unsurpasseil  and  per- 
manent value  has  been  demonstrated  by  time  and  experi- 
ence, anil  it  is  due  to  the  mineral  character  of  its  soil, 
and  (he  fertility  and  adaptation  of  the  subsoil. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  on  this  group  more  at  large, 
because  of  its  natural  peculiarities,  I  am  far  from  claim- 
ing for  it  exclusive  natural  adaptation  to  wheat;  and  only 
mean  (o  »ay  that  it  is  more  generally  and  permanently  so 
adapted  than  any  other,  as  a  whole — that  as  a  whole,  it  is 
more  certain  and  enduring;  and  better  resists  every  unfa- 
vorable vicissitude  of  season,  climate,  or  defective  culti- 
vation; smd  that  under  continued  cultivation,  there  has 
been  little,  if  any  falling  off,  in  its  annual  product  of 
wheat,  except  when  managed  with  great  imprudence. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  large  portions  of  superior 
wheat  soil  embraced  in  the  eolUttend  geological  groups, 


very  much  of  which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
above,  in  natural  adaptation  to  wheat. 

Of  these,  extending  north  to  lake  Ontario,  are  (he  Ni- 
agara, Clinton  and  Medina  groups:  and  towards  the  south, 
the  Helderberg,  Hamilton,  and  of  the  Chemung  group, 
more  or  less  of  the  northern  portion,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  northern  lime  drift;  for  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  the  diluvial  current  from  the  north,  has  conveyed 
and  intermixed  beneficially,  the  rock  of  each  of  these 
groups  with  all  the  others;  conveying  the  fertilizing  lime 
far  south  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  rock,  in  place. 
These  various  groups  contain  collectively  a  very  large 
portion,  perhaps  one-fourth,  and  the  most  valuable  soil 
of  the  Stale. 

When  (he  important  question  arises,  where  have  occur- 
red, and  to  what  causes  are  due,  the  evident  and  conce- 
ded diminution  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  S(ate  ?  it 
will  be  found  that  it  has  occurred  chiefly,  in  the  last  men- 
tioned groups;  and  generally  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance 
from  the  first;  owing,  in  some  instances,  to  (he  deficien- 
cy of  lime,  deficient  mineral  qualilies,  and  excess  of  ve- 
getable matter  and  humus  in  the  soil ;  very  frequently  to 
the  too  level  and  wet  surface;  but  more  specially  and  in- 
juriously, to  the  tenacity  and  imperfection  of  the  subsoil ; 
resisting  the  escape  of  the  superabundant  moisture, 
whereby  large  surfaces  are  often  supersaturateil  with  wa- 
ter; inducing  winter  kill,  debility,  and  various  diseases 
of  the  plant,  especially  under  the  action  of  sudden  and 
extreme  frost,  or  heat  and  drouth.  Collectively,  these 
results  become  more  manifest  and  injurious  as  the  soil  has 
been  retained  under  long  continued  cultivation,  so  that 
only  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  cah  a  full  crop  be  re- 
alized in  much  of  these  soils;  and  in  these  have  occurred 
the  principal  falling  off  in  the  wheat  product  of  the  State. 

As  there  are  large  portions  of  soil  thus  circumstanced, 
in  the  wheat  region  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the 
last  named  groups,  it  follows,  if  the  premises  are  correct, 
that  in  no  way  can  the  area  of  wheat  growing  be  so  ad- 
vantageously extended,  in  no  way  can  capital  and  means 
be  so  profitably  applied,  as  in  improving  and  adapting 
these  lands,  by  open  and  thorough  draining,  where  the 
mineral  qualities  of  the  soil  are  in  other  respects  proper. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  very  large  surfaces  under 
cultivation,  scarcely  yield  a  remunerating  return,  from 
the  causes  here  indicated. 

In  further  illustration,  and  in  order  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  subject  as  connected  with  the 
above  general  principles,  I  desire  to  remark  l^riefly  upon 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  production  of  wheat,  as 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  ge- 
nerally appreciated. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  on  earth  a  better  wheat  soil,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  New- York;  so  far  as  the  natural  capa- 
bility of  the  soil  is  concerned;  and  yet  it  is  only  when 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  season  and  tempera- 
ture combine  with  a  proper  condition  of  the  soil,  that  we 
obtain  products  approaching  those  of  Great  Britain,  from 
lands  under  no  better  cultivation,  and  inferior  in  natural 
adaptation  to  ours.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excessive  character  of  our  climate.  Our  growing 
crop  has  to  surmount  the  extreme  severity  of  our  winter, 
and  the  more  injurious  and  frequent  spring  frosts,  acting 
upon  a  wet  surface,  producing  what  is  called  winterkill. 
The  succeeding  heat  and  drouth,  acting  with  sudden 
change  on  the  same  wet  surface,  upon  a  plant  flourishing 
only  in  a  dry  soil,  and  naturally  incapable  of  resisting 
these  adverse  conditions.  And  finally,  encountering  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer,  (often  in  connection  with 
moisture,)  stimulating  the  plant  to  premature  and  diseas- 
ed ripeness.  Or,  if  the  foliage  is  very  dense,  enfeebling 
and  lodging  it,  so  that  the  grain  is  deficient  in  proportion 
to  the  straw.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  that  the  crop 
is  heavier  than  can  be  carried  to  profitable  maturity,  un- 
der the  influence  of  our  climate;  and  practical  farmers 
have  long  since  learned  that  crops  of  a  medium  weight 
are  generally  the  most  profitable. 

These  influences  of  climate  apply  not  only  to  this 
State,  but  with  more  or  less  injurious  force,  to  all  the 
United  States,  in  one  extreme  or  the  other  of  heat  or 
cold;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  south-western  States 
of  the  Union,  the  enltivation  of  wheat  is  limited,  more 
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LEICESTER  EWE— (Fij.  61.) 

Th>  nbora  ii  a  goo'^  portrail  or  &  Leiceiter  ewr,  mbool  nna  yrar  otil,  bdcing-ing  (a  PAnis  FLBTCICtt,  En),  d 
Briilporl,  Vermont.  She  ia  ileKenJeil  frain  [he  Mock  of  Mr.  S.  NortDO,  orOrrrnwich,  N.  Y.  She  i(K  lirgt. well 
formei],  uiii  very  h»vy  Aerced  animal,  ami  will,  in  (he  opinion  nf  competent  Juilgei,  civa  «1  IntleicM  gwaaLkol 
wulietl  wool,  It  hrr  Aral  shearing.  Mr.  Fletcher  bu  at  prei«iit  but  *  few  aheep  of  (bit  blood,  but  Iboea  be  k« 
have  proved  lo  valuable,  that  be  ii  delermineil  to  increaae  tbo  nun^ber.  He  bu  >  One  aod  very  neallf  munpJ 
farm,  well  calculated  for  lupporling  the  fineat  cattle  and  iheep. 
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by  (he  inAucneei  of  climate,  thaa  by  imperfecliont  of  :'ral  viewi  and  principle!,  are — that  the  Bnt  requiiite,  u> 
I  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  ia  to  oblain  a  good  wil-tbU  ■ 
■!  gooii  toll  it  one  that  abound!  in  lime,  ii  clean  tsjdiy, 
and  right  ia  Ihe  mixture  aiut  quality  of  id  mineni  alt- 
I,  including  fertility  and  abaorbenl  qualiliea  of  the  wk- 
il — that  a  loil  containing  vegetable  &bre  or  humin  it 
:ee!!  produce!  muehttraw  and  little  grain,  anitbilraa. 
aequeaily  alluvial  toiii  are  not  well  adapted  lo  wheat d- 
]  cept  when  otturally  overlaid  by  a  proper  mixture  oflje 
■neighboring  upland  mineral!— thai  there  ia  much  onpft- 
(liable  application  or  labor  and  capital,  became  of  BOi- ' 
Icnoformity  to  the  natural  lawi  oF  Boil  and  clinuti-Uiil 
jlhe  cuttivation  of  wheal  may  bo  profitably  eoalinuni  « 
I  eilended  on  large  porlioni  of  our  Und,  bv  aUaplini  tlM 
;  !oil  lo  Ihe  climate,  and  Ihut  to  the  cultivation  of  wheWr 
m  land!  thai  are  loo  level  or  wet,  provideil  ihe  matai 
luilitiei  of  Ihe  loll  are  proper  in  other  retpeeU. 

I  would  Anally  oQer  the  lUggettion  to  practicil  BKa, 
ha(  as  gond  wheal  anrli  are  well  adapted  to  the  pKNlac- 
^      , ,  ioo  of  nutritiout  pasturage,  it  will  be  foaoil  moil  prolta- 

our  Buil  lo  tlie  climate;  and  Ihia  we  may  do,  chiefly,  by  jble  al  Ihe  relalEve  pricea  of  pnxlQCt!  and  libor,  to  r»i|- 
laying  the  land  dry,  and  obvialiiig  on  a  large  cxlent  Of  I  vite  Ihe  loil  to  a  greater  exlenl  than  ia  now  praeliMil. 
our  toil,  the  injariout  efTecti  of  niperabimilant  moiiture.  >y  rendering  patiurage  leeenary  lo  the  eulIiriiKm  °' 
In  clearing  new  land,  Ihe  imi-ortanco  and  economy  of  I;' "heal,  in  preference  lo  coMly  or  artiOcial  m""»'i*; 
reuining,  or  even  planting,  at  proper  interval!,  narrow  >'<""'' J"'"0'O">  economy  and  appLcalion  ol  »<>«  ™' 
bellt  of  limber,  aa  proleclion  agatnil  tlie  winter  wimta,  'accumulate  on  the  farm;  and  that  lanJa  not  nitunl  u 
will  engs-e  Ihe  attenlion  of  practical  men.  The  white  "heal  will  be  most  proHlably  applied  lo  other  eroia. 
oaK,  which  relaina  ils  Icavcslhrough  Ihe  winler.ia  admi-  CKtiav  roa  Docks —A  writer  in  the  BugiloNaiioial 
r»tdytQitod  lurlhia  purpose,  and  indigenoualolhesoil.  ,  pimi,  layi—"  The  common  duck  of  the  poullry  yani,  if 
In  continuation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  winter  fed— while  fattening — copiously  upon  the  lopaofthaca- 
froat,  and  the  heat  and  droulh  of  our  turamera,  while  of-  !lery  plant,  will  atlain  i  juicinem  and  a  flavor  Ihil  mo' 
TeriTig  niperiiir  advanlaget  for  cultivating  and  aubihiing.lcall  forlh  unqualifled  approbation  from  every  epimre.  II 
Ihe  fallow  a,  affect  injuriously  at  the  fame  time  Ihe  grow-:  ia  Ihe  wild  celery  plant  that  giveipeculiarity  of  ««wi'- 
in;  crop,  especially  in  wot  and  heavv  toils;  urging  their  meni  to  the  canvan-back,  and  the  common  celery 'W 
ilrJinageaTsafrom  the  contideralion  that  they  are  afler. '  will  add  a  charm  to  the  dock  of  the  yard,  thai  caaaol  M 
wanis  more  eaaily  and  acatonably  lilleil,  and  more  pro- 1  conceived.  You  canuM  make  a  tame  bird  equal  OM  *IB 
diicliveofall  other  cropiai  well  as  wheat.  ihe  wild  flavor  of  freedom  and  foreign  travel,  bal  wU 

The  aiiaitional  eonclusiont  resulting  from  Itarje  gene- 1  yoD  can  rcAiM  on  ponHry." 
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GRADE  STOCK. 


The  sttention  of  the  publie  has  often  been  called  to 
herds  of  pvre  bred  cattle,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  pedigrees  given  to  the  readers  of  agricul- 
tural papers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  greatly  to  their 
reputation  hi  public  estimation.  We  perhaps  think  as 
much  of  pedigree  as  any  one,  and  would  be  glad  if  eve- 
ry stock  grower  would- keep  an  exact  register  of  all  his 
stock,  with  their  origin,  &c.  Notwithstanding  these 
views,  we  think  that  many  of  our  best  herds  of  stock 
have  been  overlooked,  and  their  merits  not  duly  appre- 
ciated, simply  for  the  reason  that  an  exact  pedigree  can- 
not be  given  to  the  public.  If  we  mistake  not,  some  of 
the  best  cows  for  milk  of  which  we  have  record,  have 
been  produced  by  a  cross  between  pure  bulls  of  some  of 
oar  best  breeds,  and  the  common  cows  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  we  have  sometimes  thought,  where  the  object  is 
to  raise  cows  for  the  dairy  mainly,  no  better  course  can 
be  adopted,  than  to  select  from  our  best  common  -cow«, 
and  breed  to  a  bull  of  some  one  of  the  improved  breeds; 
and  although  we  might  have  a  choice  between  the  differ- 
ent breeds,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  commence  with  a 
bull  of  either,  rather  than  rely  entirely  on  native  stock. 

One  of  the  best  herds  of  grade  cattle,  and  particularly 
of  grade  cows,  with  which  we  have  ever  been  acquaint- 
ed, was  raised  by  Mr.  F.  Inoersall,  of  Vernon,  Onei- 
da CO.  This  stock,  about  thirty  in  number,  was  last  fiill 
sold  at  auction,  (the  owner  having  previously  sold  his 
farm,)  so  that  nearly  all  have  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  are  now  owned  by  different  individuals,  mainly  in 
Oneida  co.  Four  or  five  individuals  only  have  been  re- 
tained, from  the  choicest  of  his  stock. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  stock,  we  cannot  speak  with  en- 
tire certainty.  They  are,  however,  a  cross  between  the 
Devons  fW)m  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Hurlburt,  of  Connecti- 
cat,  and  a  race  of  cattle  which  have  for  years  gone  by 
the  name  of  the  Sweet  breetl;  probably  from  the  fact 
that  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  in  Onondaga  co.,  bred  up 
a  fine  stock  of  cattle ;  but  of  their  pedigree,  we  are  not 
now  informed.  Probably  there  are  persons- in  the  coun- 
ties of  Onondaga  and  Cortland  who  can  give  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  race  of  cattle. 

Several  of  the  heifers  raised  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  have 
proved  extraordinary  milkers,  and  fortunately  we  have 
here  what  is  too  often  neglected,  exact  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  pounds,  given  by  several  of  these 
for  many  days  in  succession.  From  the  records  of  the 
Oneida  Co.  Ag.  Society,  we  glean  the  following  facts: 

•<  Nellee,"  four  years  old  last  spring,  came  in  at  two 
years  old,  and  gave  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  forty 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  for  fourteen  days  in  succession, 
commencing  1st  June,  1842.  In  1843,  when  three  years 
old,  she  gave  for  thirty  days  in  succession,  commencing 
May  15th,  forty -four  pounds  four  ounces  per  day.  In 
the  summer  of  1844,  again  commenced  weighing  her 
milk,  but  after  a  few  days,  owing  to  a  temporary  injury, 
the  account  was  discontinued.  The  average  for  the  four 
days  it  was  weighed,  was  fifty-one  pounds. 

This  cow  has  taken  the  first  premium  in  the  class  in 
which  she  was  exhibited,  fur  four  years  in  succession, 
at  the  Oneida  Co.  Ag.  Fair,  where  the  competition  was 
by  no  means  limited,  and  where  she  has  had  to  compete 
with  many  of  the  best  animals  in  this  section  of  the 
Slate. 

«  Blossom,"  own  sister  to  Nellee,  three  years  old  last 
spring,  also  came  in  at  two  years  old,  and  lias  proved 
scarcely  inferior  to  Nellee  as  a  milker.  She  gave  at  two 
years  old  an  average  of  forty  pounds  per  day,  for  seven 
days  in  succession ;  and  in  1844,  at  three  years  old,  forty, 
three  pounds  and  thirteen  ounces  per  day,  for  the  same 
time.  She  also  hss  received  three  first  premiums,  with 
spirited  competition. 

Several  others  from  the  same  stock  have  nearly  equal- 
ed these;  and  as  a  herd,  they  have  perhaps  seldom  been 
excelled  for  dairy  purposes.  Nothing  but  grass  has  ever 
been  fed  in  summer,  and  never  more  than  four  quarts  of 
bran  per  day  in  winter. 

These  facts  are  given,  because  we  have  here  exactness 
snd  flgares  instead  of  guess  work,  as  is  too  often  the 
case.    It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  milk  is  of  excel- 


lent quality;  but  as  they  have  been  kept  in  a  dairy  for 
making  cheese,  their  milk  could  not  be  conveniently  set 
for  butter  separate  from  the  resl  of  the  dairy.  These 
animals  are  three- fourths  Devon,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Sweet  stock  spoken  of  above. 

To  individuals  who  have  bred  such  animals,  and  who 
have  taken  pains  to  furnish  «xact  data  when  exhibited 
at  our  Cattle  Shows,  the  public  are  indebted  for  an  ex- 
ample well  worthy  of  imitation.  Shall  we  not  hear  from 
other  herds  equally  successful  7  «  Nellee,''  spoken  of 
above,  is  now  owned  by  the  writer,  who  considers  her 
one  of  the  best  milkers  which  has  come  under  his  notice; 
but  from  the  fact  that  she  is  kept  as  a  family  cow,  he  will 
be  unable  to  continue  the  experiments  as  he  would  de- 
sire, and  especially  to  test  her  qualities  for  butter  making. 
The  mother  of  these  animals,  <' Cherry,''  is  also  incur 
hands,  and  shows  good  evidence  of  dairy  qualities,  as 
well  as  proof  in  her  calves  of  her  value  as  a  breeder. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  1845.  E.  Comstock. 


M'CORMIOK'S-  REAPING  MACHINE. 


L.  TucKEA,  Esq. — Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valua- 
ble and  extensively  circulated  journal,  not  having  trou- 
bled you  hitherto  with  communications  of  this  or  any 
other  sortf  and  not  liaving  observed  much  notice  taken  in 
the  Cultivator  of  «M*Cormick's  Virginia  Reaper,"  I 
have  supposed  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  same,  nor  unacceptable  to  you,  to  give  some 
account  of  what  it  is  doing  here  in  the  **  far  west." 

I  am  not  a  practical  farmer  as  yet,  hut  I  expect  to  be  one 
soon,  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  and  have 
acted  some  humble  part  towards  promoting  this  great 
cause,  within  the  limited  sphere  of  my  influence.  In  this 
age  of  improvement,  nothing  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, which  promises  greater  benefit  to  the  farming 
community,  than  does  this  most  valuable  invention,  the 
Virginia  Reaper.  After  hazarding  this  opinion,  be  not 
surprised  when  I  say,  that  I  have  not  yet,  even  witnessed 
the  operation  of  the  machine  in  the  field.  I  rely  mainly 
upon  the  hukdbeds  of  gentlemen,  (many  of  them  per- 
sonally and  intimately  known  to  me,)  who  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  have  in  my  native  State,  Virginia, 
borne  testimony  cf  the  most  conclusive  character  to  the 
fact.  Many  of  them,  as  I  have  seen,  after  trying  one  ma- 
chine through  a  harvest,  stated  that  it  had  paid  for  itself, 
and  supported  their  statements  with  orders  for  additional 
machines.  This  was  the  case  i^ith  a  brother-in-law  of 
mine,  Wm.  Oalt,  Esq.  of  Glenarvon,  Fluvanna  Co.  Va. 

It  is  wosthy  of  remark  too,  that  this  machine  has  not 
been  brought  forward  and  introduced  on  the  humbugging 
plan.  Although  invented  and  publicly  exhibited  in  ope- 
ration in  the  harvest  of  1831,  (two  years  before  Husscy's 
machine  was  invented,)  as  appears  from  a  letter  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  McCormlck  in  the  May  number  of  the  Mecha- 
nic's Magazine  for  1834,  he  (McCormick,)  did  not  attempt 
to  introduce  it  until  the  year  1840;  since  which  time*  it 
has  been  rapidly  working  its  way  to  public  favor  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  had  not  been  taken  out  of  Uiat  State  until  last 
harvest,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  western  part  of 
New-YoKk,  into  Michigan,  Wiconsin,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, with  the  most  signal  success.  A  machine  wai  al- 
so sent  to  this  Staie,  but  arrived  too  late  for  harvest;  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  annual  fair  of  our  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  and  received  a  certificate  and  special  report 
from  the  committee  on  Agricultural  Implements.^ 

McCormick's  Reaper,  is  now,  I  understand,  being  ma- 
ntifactured  inthe  western  part  of  New-York,  rby  Backus, 
Fitch  &  Co.  at  Brockport,  in  Monroe  county,)  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  and  I  learn  from  Mr.  A. 
C.  Brown  of  this  city,  one  qf  the  most  extensive  machine 
builders  in  the  west,  4hat  he  will  have  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  machines  manufactured  for  the  ensuing  har- 
vest, for  which  he  is  receiving  orders  by  almost  every 
mail.  Twenty-five*  orders  have  been  received  by  him 
from  a  single  county  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  terms  too,  upon  which  ihe  Reaper  is  offered,  are 
att>nce  generous  and  confiding,  and  bespeak  a  favorable 
consideration  f^m  the  agricultural  community.  It  is 
«  warranted  to  cut  fifteen  acres  per  day  with  ease,  (light 
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fwo  hone  draft,)  to  save  an  average  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  which  would  be  lost  by  ordinary  cradling,  and 
to  be  strong  and  durable — notsut»iect  to  get  out  of  order," 
and  it  sold  on  a  credit,  giving  time  and  opportunity  to 
test  it  before  payment  is  made,  at  the  low  price  of  one 
bvndred  dollars. 

Of  the  large  number  of  certificates  from  Virginia,  I 
herein  enclose  three  or  four,  which  it  might  be  well  to 
append  to  this,  if  you  can  aUow  it  so  much  space. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,       Wm.  H.  H.  Tatlok. 

Pott  0ffic6,  CindnwUi,  May  16, 1845. 

We  give  the  substance  of  the  certificates  which  accom- 
panied the  above: 

Mr.  E.  Fletcher,  Lynchburg,  Va.  says — <<  During 
wheat  and  oat  harvest  I  used  it  some  fifteen  days  without 
any  difliculty.  It  cut  uniformly,  clean,  and  well,  on  an 
average,  without  pushing,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  acres 
a  day.  One  day,  when  a  little  more  activity  was  used,  it 
eat  twenty  acres.  Where  the  wheat  or  oats  were  tangled 
and  fallen  down,  with  a  little  care  it  cat  and  saved  the 
grain  admirably  well.  Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  plantation,  near  Amherst  Court- 
Honse,  came  to  see  its  performance;  all  were  highly 
gratified,  and  many  would  linger  and  follow  it  round  the 
field  to  admire  and  witness  its  neat,  rapid  and  perfect 
performance.  I  think  it  would  not  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  machine  of  the  kind,  and  that 
no  former  whose  plantation  is  clear  of  stumps  and  stones, 
(for  it  does  not  much  matter  that  the  land  be  rolling,)  and 
raises  wheat  or  oats  to  any  extent,  should  throw  by  his 
reap-hoops  and  cradles,  and  make  use  of  your  Reaper  to 
mwe  his  grain." 

Mr.  Robert  Ives  of  Oak  Ridge,  Ta.,  says  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  had  ordered  a  second  one. 

Mr.  Washington  Swoap  of  Augusta  county,  Ya., 
says  that  "  in  cutting  100  acres  of  good  wheat,  when  the 
labor  and  grain  saved  are  fairly  estimated,  it  will  pay  for 
itself." 

Mr.  Wm.  Galt  of  Olenarvon,  Va.,  says—"  I  have  used 
it  in  cutting  my  low  ground  wheat,  and  it  has  performed 
to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I  did  not  measure  any  one 
day's  cutting,  but  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  will  do 
the  work  of  not  less  than  10  cradle*,  and  cuts  the  wheat 
very  clean.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  this,  that  I  will  take  another  machine  from  you  for 
next  harvest.'* 


PEACH  TREES,  CHERRY  TREES,  &c. 

Mr.  Tucker — If  the  following  suggestions,  relative 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  tree,  as  well  as  some 
other  trees,  should  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Oultivator,  others  may  receive  the  same  benefit  which 
the  the  writer  has,  from  the  method  here  suggested. 

The  seedlings  of  the  peach  are  found  in  almost  every 
garden;  and,  in  too  macy,  they  are  left  to  take  their. 
ebance  to  live  or  die,  according  to  circumstances.  If  a' 
few  of  these  are  not  destroyed  by  the  hoe,  as  incum- 
brances, and  a  few  are  permitted  to  escape,  the  cold 
winters  of  the  North  hasten  on  to  complete  the  work  of 
dMtnietion,  by  killing  down  a  large  proportion  of  the 
growth. 

From  his  own  experiments,  the  writer  can  recommend 
the  following  method  of  obtaining  and  preserving  these 
preeioas  trees:  he  gathers  all  the  stones  that  come  in 
his  way  in  peach  time,  and  in  the  autunm  wraps  them  in 
a  paper  or  rag,  and  buries  them  a  few  inches  in  the 

Sound,  in  any  convenient  place.  Over  them  he  lays  a 
t  stone  to  denote  their  position  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  digging  of  ferrets.  As  the  warm  weather  ap- 
proaches in  the  spring,  he  uqpovers  them  and  finds  them 
in  a  state  easily  to  be  cracked.  The  seed  Is  then  taken 
fkt>m  the  shell,  and  planted  in  such  places  as  are  conve- 
nient for  their  cultivation.  They  will  then  come  for- 
ward early,  and  Aimish  a  growth  adcortling  to  soil  and 
oare  bestowed. 

Then,  to  preserve  them  in  their  entire  growth  from 
the  winter's  cold,  each  tree  is  in  the  fall  taken  up,  with 
with  such  care  as  to  preserve,  if  possible,  every  fibrous 
100^  and  placed  in  a  eellar  for  the  winter,  with  common 


garden  earth  thrown  over  their  roots.  Here  they  ituid 
protected,  fresh  and  green,  till  spring,  with  not  a  limb  or 
bud  iiyured  by  the  cold.  As  the  season  for  transpUnting 
comes  on,  they  are  easily  transplanted  in  any  place  h* 
lected  for  their  future  location. 

The  hint  to  this  method  of  preservation,  was  derirtd 
from  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  winter  preser- 
vation of  the  mulberry. 

The  cherry,  apple,  pear,  &c.,  though  not  killed  hj 
winter,  may  be  greatly  benefitted  by  (his  kind  treatmenl, 
while  seedlings. 

In  mellow  soils,  the  labor  is  a  mere  trifle,  with  those 
who  learn  to  preserve  their  trees.  But  to  do  the  thing 
right,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pull  up  the  trees  by  i 
force  which  will  leave  half  their  best  rooti  in  the 
ground.  Let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  loosened  by  as 
iron  bar,  till  every  root  may  be  obtained.  No  spaUe  or 
shovel  should  be  used  in  this  work,  inasmuch  as  either 
of  these  tools  will  cut  off  many  of  the  best  and  moA 
fibrous  parts  of  the  roots.  Much  has  been  written  iboot 
digging  large  holes  for  the  reception  of  trees,  and  ud 
written,  too;  but  if  att  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  taken  op 
with  it,  we  can  aswire  him  who  transplants  it,  that  hs 
will  have  no  small  trench  to  dig.  No  tree  should  be 
transplanted  without  its  roots,  unless  you  wish  to  be  is 
doubt  two  years  whether  or  not  '<  it  will  make  a  lire  of 
it."  For  this  reason,  the  younger  the  tree  to  be  traot- 
planted,  the  better,  becamie  you  csm  secure  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  its  roots.  Some  people  enter  a  nursery  and 
select  the  largest  trees;  whereas,  they  would  get  fruit 
sooner  by  selecting  only  those  whose  rooCs  they  could 
carry  with  them.  Long  roots  must  have,  and  short  rooti 
need  to  have,  wide  holes. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  management  of  peaeh 
trees,  recommended  by  "  C.  D.,"  in  your  June  number; 
he  is  right.  Too  rapid  a  growth  will  sulyect  any  this; 
to  a  rapid  decay.  The  multicaulis  grown  slowly  in  a 
poor  soil,  will  resist  the  winter.  The  peach  grown 
rapidly,  usually  loses  half  its  growth  by  winter's  cold; 
and  its  liability  to  disease  is  strongly  argued  from  the 
analogies  of  nature.  I  would  only  give  it  a  good  ebance 
in  a  gravelly  soil,  decently  cultivated.  It  is  said  that  the 
red  varieties  are  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  yel- 
low. P. 

Prospect,  Ct,,  January  20,  1843. 


Lowing  corn  and  oats  for  fodder. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
writer  spends  a  doUai*  pet  annum  more  satisfactorily  thss 
in  subscribing  to  the  Cultivator.  It  is  not  necessary  a 
practical  farmer  should  immediately  act  upon  every  so;* 
gested  improvement  in  farm  management.  He  has  to 
examine  whether  the  change  recommended  is  nited  to 
his  location  and  circumstances;  ever  bearing  in  mind  that 
ihe  great  object  of  the  agriculturist,  is  thepro/SfoUi  occu- 
pation of  his  time  and  capital,  and  that  he  may  even 
"  buy  gold  too  dear." 

W  ith  these  considerations  before  him,  the  writer  hai 
for  some  years  read  the  Cultivator  with  interest,  and  (al- 
though on  a  small  farm,)  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  the  hints  of  your  more  experienced  oorre8|>ondents. 

During  the  past  winter,  by  an  economical  arrangement 
of  his  stock  yards,  and  occupying  time  unsuited  to  other 
purposes,  he  has  been  enabled  to  haul  out  upwards  ofSOO 
cart  loads  of  manure  more  than  in  any  previous  year, 
which  if  brought  from  the  neighboring  city  wonUi  have 
cost  in  the  article  and  labor  as  many  dollars;  and  in  the 
management  of  his  future  crops  he  hopes  to  derive  sddi- 
tional  advantage. 

If  the  limited  experience  of  the  writer  should  be  worth 
a  place  in  your  journal,  he  proposes  occasionally  famish- 
ing you  with  a  short  article  without  further  introduction. 
And  first,  in  reference  to  broad  cast  com.  Having  snfB- 
ciently  proved  its  value,  he  determined  in  the  present 
year  to  secure  a  good  supply  for  cutting  green,  or  cnring 
as  occasion  may  require.  On  the  5th  of  April,  he  bad  as 
acre  of  ground  plowed  and  harrowed,  then  spread  over 
if  20  cart  loads  of  cow  manure  mixed  with  the  leaves 
used  for  bedding,  and  sowed  four  bushels  of  com  snd  one 
of  oatsy  which  with  the  manure,  were  well  harrowed  14 
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and  rolled;  the  seed  caine  up  well,  and  when  ahout  three 
ilichet  high,  had  two  btuhels  of  plaater  spread  over  it; 
it  DOW  gives  every  appearance  for  a  fine  crop.  He  has 
since  sown  a  second  acre  in  the  same  way,  which  is  Just 
Aboye  ground,  and  intends  in  a  few  weeks  to  provide  a 
tnecession. 

In  preceding  years  the  writer  has  been  much  troubleil 
with  bis  neighbor's  pigeons  and  poultry.  He  this  year 
aoalced  his  com  12  hours  in  the  liquor  from  his  cow  sta- 
ble, then  drained  it  and  well  mixed  it  with  plaster;  this 
proved  an  effectual  remedy,  as  even  the  few  scattered 
grains  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  harrowing, 
remain  untouched. 

The  writer  proposes  in  his  next,  to  give  the  simple 
process  by  which  he  increased  his  stock  of  manure  the 
psMt  winter,  and  by  which  he  hopes  to  secure  a  still  fur- 
ther supply  during  the  present  year.  Woodsid£ 

MarytmiiJ,  Jfoy  12,  1845. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  RAISING  POULTRY* 


Mb.  Editor — ^Every  farmer  who  is  acquainted  with 
poultry-raising,  know  show  extnemely  hard  it  is  to  raise 
young  turkeys,  and  young  poultry  of  any  kind.  In  the 
early  seasons  of  (he  year,  fowls,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  are 
in  the  want  of  salt,  more  or  less.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1840,  I  got  a  few  duck's  eggs,  of  Judge  Spencer,  (the 
large  while  kind,)  and  raised  five,  (four  ducks  and  one 
drake,)  which  I  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  warm  hen- 
house, and  fed  them  with  com  and  Indian  meal.  They 
commenced  laying  very  early;  1  had  twelve  (urkeysat  the 
Mme  time;  and  as  the  hens  commenced  setting,  I  set 
them  with  duck's  eggs,  allowing  from  10  to  15  eggs  for 
each  hen,  and  as  fast  as  they  came  forth,  I  shut  the  hens 
in  coops  and  put  the  coops  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  in  the 
yard,  where  I  kept  my  fowls;  I  allowed  the  young  ducks 
to  stay  with  the  hen  until  they  were  three  weeks  old, 
and  (hen  took  the  hen  from  them,  and  allowed  the  ducks 
to  remain ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  hens  commenced  lay- 
ing. In  feeding,  I  commenced  with  Indian  meal  and 
white  sea-sand,  which  contains  salt  sufficient  for  poultry; 
taking  about  one  quart  of  meal  to  one  gill  of  sand,  and 
continued  feeding  that  three  times  a  week  until  they  are 
completely  feathered.  I  found  that  my  ducks  were 
larger  and  in  better  onler  than  any  of  my  neighbors.  I 
did  not  lose  a  single  one  by  sickness,  and  raised  90  from 
the  4  ducks  ;  and  by  having  hens  sufficient,  there  can 
be  150  raised  from  4  ducks.  I  would  advise  all  farmers 
and  poultry  raisers  to  pursue  the  same  method,  and  not 
allow  their  old  ducks  to  hatch  at  all;  and  feed  in  the 
■ame  way  (urkies  and  chickens,  and  they  will  find  that 
they  will  do  better  than  on  any  other  food. 

BoROEss  Wands. 


TRANSMUTATION  OF  ORAIN. 


Mr.  Editor — ^In  page  132,  April  No.  Cultivator,  I  ob- 
■erve  a  communication  signed  J.  Townsend,  on  <'  Trans- 
mutation of  Grain."  This  writer  scofik  at  the  opinion, 
and  attempts  to  ridicule  the  idea,  of  wheat  turning  to 
etaean ;  but  without,  as  I  can  perceive,  giving  any  argu- 
ment, or  reason  to  sustain  the  contrary  opinion. 

Now  I  profcM  to  have  no  particular  bilief  either  way. 
Bat  I  propose  to  state  a  few  fac(s,  and  Mr.  Townsend 
may  work  out  the  case  either  by  argument,  or  through 
his  **  fulling  mill,"  at  his  own  convenience. 

When  yon  published  the  Genesee  Farmer,  say  a  dozen 
yean  ago,  there  was  a  long,  and  a  very  able  controversy 
carried  on  for  several  months  Jn  that  paper,  by  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  wheat  growera  in  western 
New -York,  pro  and  eon,  on  the  subject  of  transmutation. 
The  result  was  a  drawn  battle;  neither  party  convinced 
to  the  contrary  of  the  opinion  which  he  first  advanced** 
Scientific  men  were'among  (hose  engaged  on  both  sides, 
jind  all  the  8ciene$  they  possessed  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject.  After  all,  it  was  not  settled  that  science,  as 
h  ia  called,  was  exactly  right  in  its  fir$t  principles,  al- 
though no  one  has  a  more  profound  respect  for  that 

tbority,  apparently,  than  both  parties  engaged  in  (he 
ontroversj.    In  it  I  took  no  part,  being  neither  a  wheat- 


grower  nor  a  professor  of  any  science.    But  to  the  fac(s 
in  question : 

It  was  proved,  and  it  can  be  proved  again,  that  a  fleU 
of  new  ground  just  cleared  ftrom  the  forest  and  sown 
vjeU,  iNi(/bnniy  and  ptent^tUy  in  its  fint  crop,  with  wheat, 
in  which  one  kemel  of  caess  could  no(  be  detec(ed  in  a 
hundred  of  wheat,  produced  chess  almost  altogether,  in 
the  swails  and  low  places,  and  under  the  fences,  where 
the  snow  and  water  lay  an  uncommon  length  of  time: 
so  too,  in  places  where  geese  had  run  over  and  fed  on 
the  early  growth  in  the  spring.  The  same  with  sheep, 
in  some  in8(ances.  Where  the  chess  did  not  grow,  the 
wheat  was  fine  and  clean,  hardly  a  stalk  of  chess  to  be 
discovered.  It  was  also  proved,  that  dilTerent  fields  had 
been  sowed  with  the  same  seed,  where  no  chess  had  been 
seen  for  yean  before,  and  parts  of  some  were  chessy, 
and  the  othen  not  at  all.  And  these  same  &cts,  and 
othen  quite  as  s(rong,  can  be  proved,  in  numerous  in- 
stances and  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
any  day,  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  by  as  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced, and  ''sensible"  farmen  and  wheat-growers 
as  eon  be  found,  althougli  they  never  served  apprentice- 
ship at  the  ''cloth -dressing  business;*'  and  I  pledge  my- 
self ready  to  prove  these  facts,  when  this  writer  will 
agree  to  pay  one  half  the  expense  of  taking  the  testi- 
mony, which  wo-nt  at  all  events  be  much.  | 

The  late  Judge  Buel — certainly  no  mean  authority— in 
reply  to  a  question  1  once  asked  him,  what,  after  all  the 
arguments  on  the  subject,  was  the  conclusion  of  his  mind 
upon  it  7  replied,  "that  after  a  long  observation  of  the 
facts  and  theories  which  had  been  produced,  he  was 
forced  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,"  X 

This  is  all  I  have  to  ssy.  I  shall  hold  no  argument 
with  any  one  in  this  matter:  but  I  certainly  think  that 
ridicule,  and  that  not  of  (he  highest  order,  is  not  the  way 
to  put  down  this  doctrine  of  transmutation. 

Ij*  F.  A. 
KOTES  BT  THE  EDITO^R. 

*  Tbm  may  hare  been  the  cue  as  regards  the  writen  in  the  con- 
troveny  alluded  to ;  but  not  so  wiih  those  wlio  read  iL  We  know 
many  farmers  who  believed  fully  in  the  change  of  wheat  into  chess, 
who  were  converted  to  the  truth  by  this  discussion.  They  reasoned 
in  this  way :  If,  as  is  said,  chess  only  grovrs  from  hs  own  seed, 
the  same  as  other  weeds,  we  can  eradicate  it  entirely  from  our 
farms.  They  tried  the  experiment— destroyed  all  the  chess  on  their 
farms,  and  did  not  permit  even  a  kernel  of  it  to  be  sowed  with  their 
wheat.  The  consequence  was,  what  might  have  been  easily  fore- 
told—this  pest  was  no  longer  found  on  their  premises.  For  saverai 
reoorted  instances  of  this  kind,  our  correspondent  is  referred  to  the 
old  Genesee  Farmer,  and  to  the  first  series  of  the  Cultivator. 

t  Suppose  the  facts  here  stated,  were  sworn  to  in  every  Court  of 
Justice  m  the  country,  would  it  aflbrd  any  evidence  that  the  wheat 
had  turned  to  chess?    That  no  wheat  grew  on  the  low  wet  places, 


or  where  it  had  been  eaten  c^  by  geese  or  sheep,  would  prove.  w<. 
should  think,  and  that  moat  conclusively,  that  the  wheat  in  ttieao 
places  had  been  killed  by  the  "  snow  and  water,"  and  ^'  geese  and 
sheep ;"  but  it  would  no  more  prove  that  the  wheat  turned  to  chess, 
than  that  it  turned  to  the  other  weeds  and  grasses  which  sprang  up 
in  those  wet  places  where  the  wheat  was  killed. 

tThat  Judge  Buel  came  to  this  conclusion,  upon  hearsay  eri- 
dence,  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  once  remarked  to  us,  that  the  state- 
ments of  Gideon  Ramsdel,  in  our  then  paper,  the  Genesee  Farmor, 
bad  gone  farther  than  all  other  testimony,  to  convince  him  that  tka 
change  of  wheat  to  chesa  might  take  place.  Now  it  ao  happens* 
that  Mr.  Ramsdel,  long  smce,  convinced  himself  that  he  was  mir 
taken  in  a  part  of  his  statemenu ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his 
experience  has  since  convinced  him  that  tfc  was  equally  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  wheat  would,  under  any  circiunatances,  turn  la 
chc 


Compound  tor  shearing  sheep,  and  cure  roR  Foot 
Rot. — Solomon  Hoxie,  Leonardsrille,  N.  Y.,  sends  the 
following  reeipes,  which  he  says  he  has  used  for  several 
years  with  adrantage.  <<  Immediately  after  shearing,  I 
make  the  following  compound,-  viz.  25  lbs.  grease,  one 
pint  tar,  boiled  and  well  stirred  together  until  nearly 
cold;  then  stir  in  tvo  pounds  sulphur,  then  rub  the  sheep 
with  it,  commencing  at  (he  head  and  follow  along  the 
back  to  the  roots  of  the  tail ;  this  I  hare  found  to  protect 
the  sheep  from  the  cold  storms  and  also  to  kill  ticks,  Ite. 

*<  The  following  I  hare  found  an  almost  sore  reme<^ 
for  the  foot  rott  viz :  1  part  Barbadoes  tar,  two  parts  spi 
rits  of  turpentine,  thickened  with  sulphur  to  the  consis 
tency  of  common  paint;  pair  and  dean  the  sheep*s  feet 
well,  and  rub  in  the  compound,  and  one  or  two  appliea- 
lions  are  almost  a  sure  cure." 
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ALBANY,  JUNE,  1845. 


TO  OORltESPONDENTS. 


8iNC£  our  last,  oommimications  have  been  received 
from  T.  Fountain,  E.  N.  Honford,  A  Farmer,  T.  J. 
Lewis,  S.  Hoxie,  C.  Waters,  J.  R.  Blair,  Solon  Robin- 
son, 8.  W.  Jewett,  H.  Cooke,  Experiment,  Woodside,  J. 
Plocker,  J.  Goiham,  A  Subscriber,  A.  H.  Halleck,  K.,  B. 
Wands,  J.  P.  Norton,  W.  U<  H.  Taylor,  W.  Jennison. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Wm.  Young,  Halifax,  for  co- 
pies of  the  3d  and  4th  Reportn  of  the  Central  Agricultu- 
ral Board  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1844  and  1845— To  Rev.  A. 
Whtte,  for  copy  of  Carolina  Planter,  containing^  his  Ad- 
dress and  other  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Land  Ag.  So- 
ciety, S.  C. — To  Lea  &  Blanch abd»  publishers,  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  lit  and  2d  volumes  of  the  '^  Narrative  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition,"  and  **  Clater  on  Diseases  of 
Horses,'*  &c. — To  Oreelt  b  M'Elrath,  publishers, 
New-York,  for  Part  II.  of  Lardner's  Lectures— To  F. 
Knight,  publisher,  Washington  City,  for  a  copy  of 
"  TuD  Similes  of  Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture" 
^To  (we  presume)  W.  W.  W.  Bowie,  Esq.  for  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Prince  Oeorge^s  Ag.  Society,  Md. — 
To  L.  DuRAND,  Derby,  Ct.  for  Pine  Apple  Melon  Seeds 
— To  Benj.  Brewster,  Montreal,  for  a  cask  of  the  Seed 
Corn,  noticed  m  our  Jan.  number,  which  we  have  dis- 
tributed to  several  counties,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  section — To 
Joseph  Walton,  Esq.  St.  Andrews,  New-Brunswick, 
for  A  barrel  of  Potatoes  including  the  <'  Howards," 
«  White  Blue  Noses,"  «  Black  Apples,"  and  «  Red  Ap- 
ples." They  are  beautiful  samples,  and  »haU  have  a  fair 
trial.  All  these  gentlemen  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
Ibr  their  favors,  which  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  recip- 
roeate  should  an  opportunity  occur. 

Trial  of  the  Centre-Draft  Plows. — The  report 
of  the  Committee,  under  whose  supervision  this  trial  was 
made,  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
number,  and  we  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  post- 
poning it  till  our  next. 

MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Q^  We  would  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Prenti- 
ce's great  sale  of  pure  bred  Improved  Short  Homed  Dur- 
hams,  is  to  take  plaoe  at  Mount  Hope,  near  this  city,  on 
Wednesday  the  25tb  of  this  month.  For  Catalogue  of 
Animals  to  be  sold,  see  our  May  number. 

Frankun  CoLLEGE.^We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
this  Agricultural  Institution  is  in  successful  operation. 
Though  opened  only  in  January  last,  it  has  now  upwards 
of  eighty  students.  We  make  the  following  extract  from 
a  private  letter  fron%our  friend  T.  Fanning,  the  origi- 
nator and  head  of  this  Institution,  and  congratulate  him 
upon  the  success  with  which  his  indefatigable  and  well- 
directed  labors  have  been  attended.  Mr.  F.  says — "Our 
Agricultural  College  continues  to  flourish,  and  every 
day's  experience  confirms  me  in  my  long  cherished 
opinion  that  mental  culture  can  be  connected  with  phy- 
sical and  moral  education.  We  have  eighty  students,  and 
enough  applications  to  make  one  hundred.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  details;  but  I  rejoice  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  inform  you  that  the  success  in  every  depart- 
ment Is  better  than  I  anticipated." 

Cheviot  Sheep,  &c.— Col.  T.  J.  Cariiichael,  re- 
cently of  Westchester  county,  in  this  Stale,,  passed 
through  this  city  last  week  on  his  way  to  RuA  Like, 
Jefferson  county^  Wiskonsan,  where  he  is  making  pre- 
parations to  enter  into  the  wool-growing  business  on  a 
large  scale.  He  visited  the  western  country  last  summer, 
and  selected  his  lands,  and  nude  his  preparations  to  re- 
ceive his  flocks  this  summer.    He  commences  opera- 


tions with  about  2000,  selected  from  the  best  flocki  is 
Ohio,  last  year.  Since  his  visit  to  the  west,  he  has  Tisit- 
eii  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  purpoK  of  aacertabiiic 
by  pei-8()iial  observation,  whether  any  of  the  foreign 
breetis  of  sheep  there  bred,  would  be  likely  to  prove  mors 
profitable,  in  his  situation,  than  those  to  be  obtained  is 
this  CQuntry.  After  a  careful  examination  into  the  mat- 
ter, he  made  choice  of  the  Cheviot  sheep  of  ScoUaD(i, 
on  account  of  their  hardiness,  the  weight  of  their  fleece^ 
and  the  value  of  the  wool  for  combing  purposes.  Be 
brought  home  with  him  tliirleen  of  this  breed  of  sbeqi, 
five  shepherd's  dogs,  and  a  Scotch  shephenl— all  of 
whom  are  now  on  their  way  to  Wiskonsan.  We  hare 
no  pei*sonal  acquaintance  with  the  Cheviot  sheep,  but 
from  the  fact  of  their  occupying  some  of  the  bleakea 
and  most  exposed  situations  in  Scotland,  and  being  there 
adftiitled  to  be  the  most  hardy  of  all  the  varieties  be- 
longing to  the  British  islands,  excepting  the  Rlack-iiiced 
mountain  sheep,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  prove  rain- 
able  in  this  country,  ])articularly  where  hardiness  sod 
vigor  of  constitution  are  so  requisite  as  they  are  in  Wis- 
konsan. The  mutton  of  these  sheep  is  consIJereii  eqsal 
to  any  in  the  English  market. 

The  Horse  **  BlaciC  Hawk." — A  cut  and  deseriptios 
of  this  horse,  to  which  we  would  call  particular  atten- 
tion, will  be  fouxHl  in  another  column  of  our  present 
number.  Since  Mr.  Jewett*s  description  was  vritten, 
we  have  seen  the  animal,  and  feel  bound  to  say,  that  is 
our  opinion,  his  excellencies  are  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated. Neither  does  our  cut,  which  was  taken  from  Mr. 
Jewett's  delineation,  give  in  any  degree  too  flattering  as 
idea  of  the  original.  It  is  in  general,  a  faithful  portrait, 
though  it  fails  to  give  some  of  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  horse  as  strikingly  as  could  be  desired.  For 
instance,  the  cut  represents  the  head  too  large,  and  it  does 
not  show  that  beautiful  contour,  bold  and  inicUigent  ex- 
pression, which  cannot  fail  to  impress  eveiy  one  who 
views  this  noble  animal.  It  is  impossible  also,  to  show 
b)  any  art  of  the  pencil,  the  hard,  bony,  flat,  sod 
sinewy  legs,  which  peculiarly  distinguish  Black-Hawk. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  favor  personal  interests  in  par- 
ticular— we  desire  to  encourage  only  what  is  or  may  be 
generally  useful;  and  in  spe^iking  approvingly  of  this 
horse,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  doing  the  country 
good  service.  More  parsicularly  of  his  qualities,  or  of 
the  stock  to  which  he  belongs,  we  have  not  now  room 
to  remark — we  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  speak 
more  fully  on  the  subject  of  horses  in  our  future  notes  of 
a  late  trip  to  Vermont. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. — This  gentleman  has  resign- 
ed his  place  as  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  gone  to 
farming  in  Indiana.  We  are  glail  to  learn,  however, 
that  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  Mr.  Ellsworth  will  continue  his  labors 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture;  and  now  that  he  has  more 
leisure,  he  will  undoubtedly  make  these  Reports,  which 
have  excited  so  much  attention,  far  more  valuable  tbas 
heretofore. 

Cream  Hill  School. — This  school,  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  S.  W.  and  T.  S.  Gold  and  T.  R.  Dutton,  if 
located  at  West-Cornwall,  Ct.,  near  the  Housatonic  Rail- 
Road.  One  object  of  the  institution,  is  to  give  both  sci- 
entific and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, embracing  the  most  approved  method  of  tillage, 
rearing  of  stock,  cullivalion  of  trees,  the  laying  out  of 
grounds,  Uc,  &e.*  A  portion  of  each  day  will  besUoted 
to  these  objects.  The  farm  on  which  the  school  is  sits- 
ated,  consists  of  200  acres,  with  convenient  buildingi, 
surrounded  by  a  picturesque  country  scenery,  in  a  loca- 
tion unrivalled  for  hea^fulness.  We  are  glad  io  sM 
such  schools  increasing,  .and  shall  be  glad  to  lean  that 
they  are  well  sustained,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be. . 

01^  Complete  sets  of  "  The  Cultivator,"  well 
bound,  can  be  obtained  a  J.  W.  ^Cook's  Agricaltoral 
Warehouse,  Vicksburg,  and  of  F.  &  J.  Beaumont,  book- 
sellers, Natchez,  Miss.,  by  whom  subscriptions  for  this 
paper  will  be  received. 

Early  Peaches Col.  Summer,  Editor  of  the  Sooth 

Carolinian,  Columbia,  says  that  he  received  on  the  otb 
May,  some  beaatifUl  Nutmeg  Peaches,  perfoetly  ripe, 
fromCapt.  Heniy  Lyons. 
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The  latest  accounts  from  England,  represent  the  pros- 
pects for  the  grain  crops  as  favorable.  March  wascold, 
and  the  fore  part  of  April  was  dry,  but  timely  showers 
came  on  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  the  weather  the 
beginning  of  May  was  auspicious.  Complaints  are  still 
maule  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  live  stock,  "  under 
Mr.  Peel's  famous  tariff^"  and  (he  British  agriculturists  are 
pronounced  "as  a  body  in  a  more  depressed  state,  than 
has  been  the  case  for  years  past,  showing  the  mischievo^is 
effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  protection  since  1842."  A 
oompetition  with  the  British  farmers  in  the  com  trade  from 
abroad,  particularly  from  the  Baltic,  is  much  feared,  and 
it  is  said  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  summer, 
supplies  to  an  extent  seriously  to  injure  the  English 
grower,  will  reach  them.''  Importations  of  bread-stufib 
are  not  expected  from  Holland  or  France,  as  they  are 
dearer  than  in  England,  neither  are  they  looked  for  from 
the  Mediterranean  ports.  Respecting  the  inducements 
for  shipments  of  flour  from  this  country  to  England,  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  says— '<  comparing  quotations  there, 
with  the  prices  here,  the  encouragement  to  make  con- 
signments to  Great  Britain  is  not  very  great."  The  re- 
ceipts from  Canada,  it  is  anticipated  will  "  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  by  the  Canada  Bill,  which,  however  &vor- 
able  to  the  colony,  must  prove  extremely  injurious  to 
the  British  grower." 

Rotation— THEORY  or  vegetable  excbements. — 
Dr.  Play&ir,  in  his  late  lecture  before  the  Royal  Agri* 
cultural  Society,  remarked  that  rotation  was  not  a  means 
of  improving  the  soil.  The  soil  remained  in  the  same 
state,  as  far  as  the  plant  was  concerned,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  it  consisted  in  the  tact  that  one  crop  could  be 
g^wn  while  the  soil  was  preparing  for  another.  The 
theory  of  De  Candolle,  with  regard  to  plants  throwing 
out  exerementitious  matter  injurious  to  themselves,  and 
beneficial  to  other  plants,  was  now  generally  exploded, 
and  many  facts  were  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Thus  in 
Hungary,  there  was  never  a  poisonous  effect  produced  on 
the  wheat  crops,  although  in  some  districts,  wheat  had 
been  sown  in  succession  for  centuries. 

Floitr  fbom  Wheat. — The  following  table,  interest- 
ing to  farmers  as  well  as  to  millers,  shows  the  quantity  of 
fint,  second,  and  third  rate  flour,  produced  fh)m  wheat 
of  various  weights  per  bushel,  with  the  bran  and  waste. 
The  numbers  of  parcels  in  the  experiments  tried,  and  the 
quantities  of  each,  are  given  in  the  first  and  second  co- 
lomns. 
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BiBOs  v$.  WiBE  WoBHS. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Sporting  Magazine  states  (hat  no  fewer  than  1225  of  those 
destructive  larvn  were  taken  from  the  crop  of  a  hen 
pheasant  in  January  last.  This  of  course  could  have 
been  only  about  one  day's  consumption.  (That  number 
eould  not  have  formed  a  mass  much  smaller  than  half  a 
pint — said  crop  must  have  been  closely  packed.  Could 
there  have  been  a  mistake  of  one  figure  ?) 

Black  Leo  in  Calves. — We  noticed  sometime  since 
ia  a  Scottish  paper,  an  article  on  rearing  halves,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  feeding  them  with  oil-cake  and  tumeps 
Of  potatoes,  in  winter,  was  deemed  a  sture  preventive  of 
the  dreaded  disease  called  Black  leg.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  a  farmers'  club  in  England,  several  icembers  spoke  of 
this  disease,  one  of  them  stating  that  a  large  and  excel- 
lent breeder  effectually  prevents  it  by  cutting  down  to  the 
Teins  of  the  foot  and  dividing  them  just  before  they 
branch  off  to  each  hoof;  he  divides  the  vein  in  every 
foot  of  the  calf.  Another  member  stated  that  he  had 
frequently  lost  calves  by  black  leg,  but  believed  that  by 
proper  precaution,  the  disease  may  be  prevented.    He 


puts  a  rowel  in  each  calf,  and  gives  each  an  oimce  of 
saltpetre  once  in  three  weeks.  Since  adopting  this 
course,  he  has  not  lost  one.  It  seems  that  a  healthy  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  a  great  object  aimed  at,  and  this 
is  much  promoted  by  such  kinds  of  food  as  keep  the  bow> 
els  properly  open.  ||k 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

"Clock  Ptjmp.^— ^1  FartMr,^-We  know  nothing  of 
such  a  pump  as  is  inquired  for — should  feel  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  furnish  information  in  regard  to  it — 
the  fixtures,  cost,  &c.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  work 
the  puftip  by  wind  7  especially  as  it  is  designed  for  the 
prairies.  A  notice  of  a  wind-mill  for  this  purpose  was 
given  in  our  last  vol.  page  202.  It  is  maile  by  George 
Parker,  Corrina,  Penobscot  county,  Maine — the  cost  for 
a  well,  said  to  be  twelve  dollars. 

KiDNFT  woBM  IN  SwiNE. — <<  A  Subscfiber."  (Green- 
ville, 8.  C.)  Lye  of  wood  ashes,  or  soap-suds,  given 
with  food,  generally  counteracts  the  disease,  if  taken  in 
season.  Copperas  is  also  recommended,  together  with 
slops  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and  red  pepper,  at 
the  same  time  lubbing  the  loins  well  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. Arsenic  has  been  used  in  desperate  cases,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  quantity  proper  for  a  dose, 
and  as  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  should  never  be  used 
but  as  a  last  resort. 


Habvesting  Machines.—/.  C.  N.  (LakeC.  H.  Ind.) 
We  have  never  seen  the  operation  of  either  of  the  ma> 
chines  you  mention.  Both  Husscy's  and  Mccormick's 
are  probably  good,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  either  of 
them  is  used  for  cutting  grass. 

Shephebbs  and  Shephebd'sDogs. — J,  P,  M.  Frank- 
lin,- Tenn. — Shepherds  could  be  had  from  this  vicinity, 
and  we  presume  dogs,  also,  might  be  had  here.  Those 
having  them  for  sale,  or  Iniowing  where  they  can  be  had, 
will  confer  a  favor  by  stating  the  price,  &c. 

Cheese. — Mr.  Thayer,  (Aurora,  O.)  We  are  not  cer- 
tain what  kind  of  cheese  you  allude  to.  If  any  of  our 
friends  in  Connecticut,  where  you  suppose  the  article  is 
made,  can  inform  us  in  regard  to  a  kind  of  cheese  of 
eight  to  ten  pounds  weight,  of  particular  value  for  ship- 
ping, they  will  confer  a  favor. 

Salt  and  lye  fob  fbuit  tbees. — L,  H,  M,  (BriiUd, 
Ct,) — The  quantity  of  salt  which  it  will  do  to  put  round 
a  fruit-tree,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  tree. 
If  the  tree  is  a  foot  through,  we  should  not  suppose  it 
would  hurt  it  to  pat  round  a  quart.  Bat  we  have  had 
no  experienu  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  strength  of  lye  for 
washing  fruit  trees,  we  have  seen  recommended  a  pound 
of  potash  to  two  gallons  of  water.  A  lye  of  the  same 
strength  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  noade  from  wood 
ashes,  would  probably  answer  as  well. 

Tobacco. — «  A  Sfilweribery**  will  find  some  informa- 
tion on  the  culture  of  this  article  on  page  89  of  our  last 
volume. 

A.  N.,  WuifUldy  and  others. — The  person  advertising, 
requires  capital  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Yale  Litebabt  Magazine. — This  is  a  periodical  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  students  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, New-Haven,  Ct.,  which  has  now  reached  its  tenth 
volume.  Judging  from  the  numbers  which  we  have 
seen,  it  is  an  interesting  work,  managed  with  an  ability 
and  judgment  which  does  honor  to  its  youthful  conduct- 
ors. The  number  for  January  contains  a  well-written 
article  on  agriculture.  The  same  number  has  a  beauti- 
ful engraving  of  Yale  College  Library,  and  also  a  graph- 
ic picture  of  «  Yale  College,  and  the  College  Chapel  in 
1786.''    Published  by  A.  H.  Maltby,  $2  per  annum. 

Indiana  Fabmeb  and  Gabdeneb. — Agricultural  pub- 
lications appear  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  the  west.  A 
new  one  has  just  reached  us  from  Indianapolis,  the  name 
of  which  we  here  give.  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecheb,  an  able 
and  interesting  writer  on  horticulture,  is  to  have  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  published  by  8. 
y.  B.  Noel  &  Co.,  semi-monthly — 16  pages  8  vo.>  atone 
IdoUar  per  annum. 
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CUTTING  AND  CURING  HAY. 


From  our  notes  of  the  discussion,  On  "  the  proper  sta^e 
for  cutting:  grasseSi  and  the  best  modes  of  making  hay," 
at  the  seventh  Agricultural  meeting  in  this  city,  we  give 
the  following:  # 

Mr.  Bement  said  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  timothy  grass  quite  late.  It  was  easier  cured 
after  il  got  pretty  ripe.  But  he  found  in  using  hay  thus 
cut,  that  it  wanted  substance,  and  he  had  iscertained  that 
the  best  time  for  cutting  was  while  the  grass  was  inblos- 
som.  In  making  clover  hay,  he  had  adopted  Judge  Bu- 
el^s  plan.  He  thought  it  best  not  to  expose  it  much  to 
the  sun.  His  practice  was  to  cut  it  in  the  morning,  let  it 
lay  till  noon,  and  then  cock  it,  and  let  it  sweat  for  two 
or  three  days  according  to  tlie  state  of  the  weather.  On 
putting  the  hay  in  the  barn,  he  had  used  about  four  quarts 
of  sail  to  the  ton.  Hay  thus  managed  came  out  in  the 
spring  very  bright  and  sweet.  In  the  ordinary  way  of 
curing  clover  hay,  the  best  parts  are  wasted. 

Mr.  Howard  was  aware  that  there  were  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  proper  stage  for  cutting  grass;  but  he 
thought  the  observance  of  certain  principles  might  afford 
a  guide  in  the  case.  For  example,  the  stems  of  grasses 
were  filled  just  before  the  formation  of  (he  seed,  with  a 
starchy  or  saccharine  substance.  In  perfecting  the  seed, 
the  items  were  exhausted  of  (his  substance,  it  being  con- 
sumed in  forming  seed.  Now  if  the  herbage  is  the  ob- 
ject, (he  plant  should  be  cut  before  (he  nutriment  has 
|)asaed  from  the  stems.  If  seed  is  the  object,  the  plant 
must  of  course  be  allowed  to  attain  a  good  degree  of  ma- 
turity. Hay  made  from  ripe  grass  may  <<  go  farther,"  or 
<< spend  better,"  as  Uie  argument  is;  and  it  is  admitted 
that  this  may  be  (rue,  for  animals  are  less  inclined  to  eat 
it;  but  this  is  no  proof  (hat.  it  is  more  nutritive.  He 
tpoke-of  tJb.e  itifiisrcnt  modes  of  curing  hay,  with  nearly 
all  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  acquainted.  Clover  hay 
was  altogether  better  when  cured  in  cock,  than  by  any 
other  mode  he  knew  practiced.  AH  hay  was  better  for 
undergoing  to  some  extent,  a  sweating  iu  the  cock. 
Coarse  timothy  was  thus  rendered  much  softer,  and  was 
less  strawy  and  stiflf,  and  every  description  of  hay  was 
less  likely  to  be  «mow  burned." 

Mr.  Betts  was  not  in  favor  of  mowing  a  great  deal  of 
grass  while  the  dew  is  on.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
spreailing  the  swaths  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry,  and 
he  always  had  it  well  cocked  up  before  night.  The  next 
day,  if  the  weather  was  good,  he  opened  it  again  if  it  did 
not  dry  enough  he  put  it  together  again;  but  his  object 
was  to  get  it  so  that  it  would  do  to  put  it  in  the  barn.  He 
was  in  favor  of  using  a  little  salt  with  it.  He  had  some- 
times found  his  hay  heat  too  much  in  the  moV.  From 
being  hurried,  he  had  occasionally  put  a  load  in  the  barn 
too  green.  To  stop  the  heat  and  fermentation  which  had 
ensued  in  such  cases,  he  had  made  holes  in  the  hay  with 
a  crow-bar,  and  scattered  in  salt.  In  this  way  he  hail 
stopped  the  fermen(aiion  and  saved  his  hay  in  very  good 
order. 

Mr.  Garkbtsoit,  of  the  Assembly,  from  DQ(chess 
eoun(y,  said  he  generally  cat  from  150  to  200  tons  of 
hay  per  year — chiefly  timothy  and  red-top.  He  general- 
ly begun  when  the  grass  was  in  the  blossom.  His  meth- 
od was  to  cut  io  the  morning,  spread  the  swaths  lightly, 
and  in  the  afternoon  put  it  in  cocks.  The  next  day,  if 
the  sun  came  out,  it  was  again  spread,  and  if  made 
enough,  put  in  the  barn,  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  on  it. 
About  three  quarts  of  salt  (o  the  (on  was  as  much  as  he 
used.  There  was  danger  of  using  too  much.  He  had 
formerly  used  more  salt,  and  was  satisfied  his  animals, 
particularly  sheep,  had  suffered  by  it.  ■  It  occasioned 
scouring — and  by  keeping  their  bowels  put  of  order  for 
some  time,  they  died.  He  usually  got  about  two  tons  of 
hay  (o  (he  acre.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  i(  would 
some(imes  make  enough  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Mack  always  direc(ed  his  men  to  make  hay  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible.  He  had  often  made  it  and  put  It  in  the 
bam  in  one  day,  and  never  had  better  hay.  He  was  always 
particular  to  secure  it  from  dew  when  it  must  be  left 
over  night.  It  is  said  by  some  who  had  mtfch  practice 
in  making  hay,  that  it  is  never  injured  from  its  own  in- 
ternal juice,  but  only  from  rain  or  dew. 


Mr.  SoTHAM  did  not  like  the  plan  of  salting  bay,  nei. 
ther  did  he  like  the  hay  that  was  made  in  one  ilay.  If  it 
could  be  so  made  that  it  would  take  no  hurt,  in  oncilaj, 
it  must  have  been  too  dry  for  good  hay  before  it  was  eat, 
or  else  very  light  burtlen.  He  would  as  soon  have  good 
brigh(  s(raw  for  cows  or  sheep,  as  timothy  bay  after  it 
had  gone  to  seed.  He  cuts  clover  when  a  part  of  it  ii  k 
blossom  and  part  in  the  head.  Cuts  all  his  grass  earlj. 
It  takes  longer  to  make  hay  cut  thus  early,  but  for  cowi 
ami  sheep,  especially^  it  was  a  great  deal  better.  The  ob- 
jection to  saltmg  hay  was,  that  animals  were  forced  to 
eat  salt  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  it  made  sheep 
scour.  His  hay  came  out  of  the  barn  of  a  bright  grees 
color,  and  his  stock  would  fatten  on  it.  There  was  ano- 
ther great  advantage  in  cu((ing  early — the  roots  retained 
their  life  and  strength  better,  and  the  after  feed  and  (■- 
ture  crops  were  much  more  abundant.  He  did  not  like 
timothy  for  hay — ^he  never  saw  it  in  England — (he  farm- 
ers there  thought  it  was  too  coarse  and  wiry  for  sloek. 
Rye  grass  made  good  hay — would  yield  in  England  two 
tons  per  acre.  Pacey's  was  (he  best  variety—red-top 
made  good  hay.  He  had  tried  sainfoin — it  did  not  come 
up  well — there  was  always  a  difficulty  about  it  in  this  re- 
spect, because  the  seed  was  good  only  a  short  time— it 
could  hardly  be  brought  across  the  ocean  and  vegetate. 
If  we  could  get  it  here,  it  would  be  very  valuable,  espe- 
cially for  dry  lands.  As  to  pasturing  mowing  lands,  some 
land  would  not  bear  it — particularly  if  wet— bat  he  fed 
his  dry  lands  very  close,  In  the  fall,  with  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  experienced  no  damage  from  it. 

Judge  Cheever  said  he  would  cat  his  clover  in  blos- 
som, not  sooner.  He  would  let  it  it  take  the  son  one  dij, 
but  not  enough  to  have  the  leaf  break  off,  then  pot  it  io 
small  cocks  and  cure  it,  until  by  a  few  hours  dr>'ing,  bj 
turning  over  and  breaking  the  cocks,  the  fluids  would  be 
so  far  out  of  it  that  it  may  be  housed  without  hurting;. 
The  length  of  time  necessary  to  cure  it  will  depend  apoc 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  larger  or  smaller  grovlh 
of  the  crop.  Upon  this  the  farmer  must  exercise  his 
judgment. 

He  would  not  cut  timothy  until  it  had  passed  out  ofOw 
blossom.  Professor  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemli- 
try,  says  that  64  parts  of  clover  hay  cut  in  blossom,  pro- 
duced 10  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  and  the  same  taken  is 
seed.  Timothy,  10  parts  in  blossom,  and  23  in  seed. 
This  in  the  timothy  is  probably  too  much;  but  that  the 
nutritive  matter  in  timothy  improved  after  the  fall  of  Ibe 
blossom,  he  had  no  doubt.  Red-top  comes  to  maturity 
later,  ani)  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  dilTerenee 
whe(her  cu(  in  blossom  or  soon  after.  He  believed  (imO- 
(hy  cut  in  blossom  would,  pound  for  pound,  produce  more 
milk  when  fed  to  cows  or  sheep,  than  it  would  cut  after- 
wards;  but  for  horses  and  other  slock,  he  (bought  it  more 
nutritious  to  stand  a  little  longer.  It  certainly  improred 
in  weight. 

He  preferred  mowing  his  ha}',  as  far  as  he  conld.  when 
free  from  dews  or  water.     He  let  the  swaths  take  the  ia 
a  few  hours,  until  the  top  got  a  little  wilted  or  scared, 
before  turning.     It  (ho?  held  up  the  greener  parts  whea 
turned  over  and  spread,  and  permitted  theairtocircalaft 
under  i(;  it  also  gave  the  ground  between  the  swralhJ, 
time  to  dry,  which  was  important  in  hastening  the  co- 
ring.    In  this  way  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  turning 
I  he  hay  after  being  spread,  which  was  one  of  the  mo« 
tedious  processes  through  which  the  hay  had  to  be  pa»- 
ed,  and  of  course  (he  most  expensive.    He  never  permit- 
ted his  hay  to  take  a  dew  when  it  had  sun  enough  to  vrdj 
it  considerably,  if  he  could  help  i(.    The  dew  discolored 
it,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  restore  the  fine  frw 
color  afterwards.     He  preferred  letting  his  hay  sjaoj 
over  night  in  (he  cock.     He  could  then  belter  tell  of  lO 
fitness  to  be  housed.     I(  is   very  easy  to  break  up  the 
cocks  and  give  it  more  sun  if  necessary;  and  the  slJfffl| 
fermentation  or  s«  eating  in  the  cock,  which  is  checlf«a 
and  dried  off  in  carting,  is  a  great  preventive  aga«» 
heating  in  the  mow.     Hay  heated  in  the  rooir  h  fare  to 
be  discolored.     Some  people  insist  that  it  is  not  mjnrefl 
for  feeding,  especially  to  catile.     It  may  be  so.    I  kn<>!j 
ihat  flour,  corn  or  oats,  which   have  been  hf ilea  vnui 
they  are  musty,  are  thought  not  so  good.    I  do  not  aow 
why  hay  should  be. 
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On  the  approach  of  ram,  I  alwavs  put  all  the  hay  that 
has  had  any  san  of  consequence,  into  the  cock.  If  the 
•torm  is  a  long^  one,  it  may  turn  yellow,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  restored,  but  it  will  retain  most  of  its  nutritiive  mat- 
ter ami  its  weight,  whereas  if  left  spread  out  to  take  the 
rain,  it  loses  both,  and  is  much  worse  discolored.  I  ne- 
Ter  use  salt  upon  my  hay,  but  upon  compulsion.  When 
the  weather  is  good,  I  dry  my  hay  sufficiently  to  keep, 
and  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  house  it;  but  sooner  than  leave  it 
out  to  take  a  storm,  even  in  the  cock,  I  would  put  it  in  a 
little  short  dried,  and  apply  sait  to  save  it,  as  I  would 
■ooner  have  it  salted  than  musty. 

Dr.  Lee  thought  it  the  best  way  to  mow  grass  after 
the  dew  was  oflf^— spread  it,  dry  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  rake  it  into  winrow.  If  it  was  dried  enough,  and  it 
would  frequently  be  so,  he  would  load  it  from  the  win- 
row^  and  save  the  labor  of  cocking  it  up. 


PASTURES. 


Land  which  is  best  adapted  to  pasturage^  we  think 
afaoDld  never  be  plowed.  This  rule  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  moist  grounds,  and  those  situated  on  hill-sides 
suod  mountains.  We  have  frequently  noticed  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  production  of  grass  on  hill-sides,  owing 
entirely  to  one  portion  having  been  plowed,  and  the  oth- 
er portion  not  having  been  plowed.  The  grass  on  the 
unplowed  part  is  always  much  the  best.  In  many  in- 
•CajBces,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  tlie  plow  on  a  hill- 
nde,  without  rendering  the  ground  liable  to  be  washed 
and  gullied  by  rains;  but  if  it  is  sown  with  grass- seed 
without  plowing,  the  numerous  fibrous  roots  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  will  bold  the  soil  together  till  it  becomes  tho- 
roughly netted  together  by  the  grass-roots. 

inie  natural  condition  of  land  as  it  is  cleared  of  the  fo- 
rest, is  generally  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grasses,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  come  in 
and  flourish;  and  we  believe  that  no  mixture  or  rever- 
lion  of  the  soil  can  be  made  with  any  advantage,  for  the 
production  of  grass.  Drains  may  be  made  if  needed,  to 
make  the  ground  sufficiently  dry.  The  use  of  the  har- 
row, after  the  growth  has  been  properly  cleared  off  by 
fhe  axe  and  mattock,  will  put  the  surface  in  a  gooil  state 
for  the  reception  of  clover  and  grass-seeds,  or  for  a  crop 
of  small  grain,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  sow 
one.  Should  young  trees,  bushes  or  sprouts,  from  the 
aUimpe,  spring  up,  let  them  be  cut  out  with  the  mattock; 
and  should  the  grass  die  out,  or  mosses  come  in,  a  sharp- 
toothed  harrow  drawn  over  the  ground,  and  seed  sown 
in  August  or  first  of  September,  with  a  dressing  of  plas- 
ter, compost  of  muck  and  ashes,  or  rotted  manure,  will 
bring  on  a  fine  sward  of  good  herbage.  On  lands  natu- 
rally adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass,  the  use  of  top- 
dressing,  or  a  re-sowing  of  seeds,  will  seldom  be  neces- 
sary, for  under  a  judicious  course  of  feeding,  the  pastu- 
rage, instead  of  declining,  will  actually  improve  for  se- 
Toal  years.  The  occasional  use  of  a  light,  sharp  har- 
row, may  however,  increase  the  growth  of  grass,  by  pre- 
renting  the  sward  from  becoming  "  bound." 

It  ia  very  important  to  obtain  the  best  grasses  and  her- 
bage plants  for  pastures.  In  making  a  selection,  due  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  adaptation  of  the  different  spe- 
eies  to  climates  and  localities.  Some  of  our  indigenous 
kinds  are  excellent,  and  perhaps  best,  their  hardiness  and 
antritlye  qualities  being  considered.  For  the  middle  and 
northern  Stales,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  is  the  Poa 
fTOitumty  sometimes  called  "Kentucky  blue  grass,''  the 
**  apear  grass"  and  <<  June  grass"  of  the  northern  and  east- 
ern States.  On  rich  soils,  not  too  dry,  particularly  those 
of  a  calcareous  (limestone)  nature,  its  produce  is  remark- 
able. It  starts  very  early  in  spring,  and  grows  late  in  the 
fall,  but  being  etfected  more  by  drouth  than  some  other 
kinds,  does  not  always  grow  as  much  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  though  from  the  great  tenacity  of  life  in  the 
roots,  it  seldom  dies.  It  propagates  itself  by  tillering,  or 
by  many  lateral  roots,  as  well  as  by  seed,  so  that  it  spreads 
rapidly,  and  as  other  grasses  die  out,  it  soon  covers  the 
whole  ground.  Its  nutritive  qualities  are  comparatively 
but  little  destroyed  by  frost,  and  on  this  account  it  is  high- 
ly esteemed  for  winter  pasturage,  in  sections  where  but 
little  snow  falls.    By  keeping  Uie  stock  from  fields  well 


set  with  this  grass,  so  that  it  may  make  a  good  growth 
in  the  fall,  excellent  grazing  is  afibrded  to  cattle  and  sheep 
during  winter.  lu  leaves  form  a  thick  matted  growth, 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  bleached  a  little  by  the  frost, 
but  the  lower  portion  will  be  almost  as  fresh  and  green 
as  com,  and  will  even  i§  this  condition  fatten  stock  of 
any  kind. 

Another  species  of  the  same  £unily  as  the  above,  and 
sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  is  the  Poa  eomprtssay  flat 
slalked  meadow-grass,  sometimes  called  «  green-grass." 
It  is  more  hardy,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  nutritive 
than  the  Poa  pratensis.  It  delights  in  warm  loams,  and 
is  often  very  troublesome  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
other  crops,  and  from  the  difliculty  of  killing  it,  it  is  ge- 
nerally considered  a  pest.  Its  produce  is  less  than  the 
before  mentioned  kind,  but  it  is  exceedingly  nutritive, 
and  much  relished  by  cattle  and  sheep.  Its  stalk,  even 
when  the  seed  has  ripened  and  fallen  ofi*,  is  quite  green, 
and  though  it  appears  hard,  animals  always  eat  it  greedi- 
ly. It  will  grow  in  a  colder  atmosphere  than  anjr  other 
grass  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  the  first  to  start  in  the 
spring,  the  last  to  stop  growing  in  the  fidl,  and  keeps 
greener  than  any  other  through  the  winter.  For  the 
advantage  it  aflbrds  as  an  early  «  bite"  for  sheep,  particu-  ' 
larly  for  nursing  ewes,  it  might  be  an  object  to  appropri- 
ate a  suitable  lot  for  it,  which  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  cultivate  for  other  purposes. 

Several  species  of  the  AgronHt  family  of  grasses  are 
indigenous  to  this  country.  The  '<red  top,"  called  in 
Pennsylvania  and  some  other  sections,  <<  herds-grass," 
appears  to  be  the  Agrostis  vtUgarii,  or  "  bent-grau"  of 
the  English  books.  In  Massachusetts,  there  are  cultiva- 
ted two  varieties  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
red  top;  one  considerably  larger  and  later  in  flowering 
than  the  other,  and  is  better  adapted  to  cold  moist  ]and£ 
The  small  kind  is  however  held  in  great  estimation  for 
its  nutritive  qualities,  especially  for  feeding  working  ox- 
en, for  which  it  is,  in  some  districts,  thought  more  valu- 
able tlian  any  other  grass.  The  large  kind  is  generally 
most  esteemed  for  pastures,  as  it  is  less  aflected  by  drouth 
and  its  growth  is  more  constant  through  the  whole  sea- 
son. On  the  whole,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a 
grass  for  grazing. 

Another  species  of  Agrostis  indigenous  here,  is  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  European  <<  florin,'* 
A,  sMon^era,  It  is  a  very  nutritive  grass,  and  is  mudi 
relished  by  stock.  It  is,  however,  only  adapted  to  parti- 
cular locations.  From  its  habit  of  extending  itself  by 
stolonea  or  lateral  roots,  if  is  peculiarly  valuable  on  loose 
spongy,  or  boggy  soils,  on^hieh  it  forms  a  firm  sod  that 
may  be  trodden  by  sheep  or  light  cattle  with  safety.  It 
is  also  the  best  grass  which  can  be  used  for  sodding  the 
sides  of  open  ditches,  or  water -courses,  which  it  does  so 
effectually  that  the  banks  cannot  wash,  and  are  not  liable 
to  be  broken;  they  presenting,  when  set  with  this  grass, 
a  beautiful  smooth  green  turf,  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

PhUum  profsnse,  «  meadow  cats-tail,"  « timothy,"  or 
the  **  herds-grass"  of  New-England,  is  much  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  hay,  of  which  it  produces  a  great 
yield,  and  where  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist,  it  maybe 
very  profitably  inuoduced  with  other  grasses  in  pastures. 
In  some  sections  it  is  pretty  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  native  of  this  continent,  and  was 
brought  into  notice  in  England  by  Timothy  Hudson  aboot 
the  year  1780,  according  to  Loudon. 

Of  the  clovers,  there  are  two  or  more  speeies  indige- 
nous to  this  country,  viz.,  the  white,  or  **  Dutch  clover,'* 
TVifolwm  rspens,  and  a  kind  which  we  have  not  found  in 
any  botanical  catalogue,  called  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  "  bu£GUo  clover."  The  latter  is  perennial,  re- 
sembles the  common  white  clover  in  the  oolor  of  its 
blossoms  and  habit  of  growth,  and  in  the  height  and  size 
of  its  stem,  is  a  medium  between  the  white  and  the  com- 
mon red  clover.  The  oommon  white  clover  is  usually 
much  esteemed  for  pattnres,  combined  with  the  grasses, 
but  is  thought  not  so  valuable  by  itself,  as  it  is  deficient 
in  quantity*  and  too  much  relaxes  the  bowels  of  animala 
when  feeding  on  it. 

There  are  a  few  grasMS  and  herbage  plants  not  com* 
monly  cultivated  in  this  country,  which  it  would  be  desi* 
rable  to  have  introdoced  and  (airly  tried.    The  *<  orchard 
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grass,''  DactyUs  giofnerata,  is  g^rown  in  a  few  sections, 
but  is  not  generally  known.  As  a  pasture  grau,  it  is 
worthy  of  more  general  eulture.  It  produces  abundance 
of  leaves,  starts  very  quick  after  being  eaten  off,  and 
grows  very  rapidly.  It  should  be  sown  thickly,  (three 
bushels  seed  per  acre,  is  recommended  by  English  wri- 
ters,) to  prevent  its  growing  up  too  much  in  bunches  or 
tussocks. 

The  perennial  rye -grass,  Loiium  perentie,  is  recom- 
mended for  sheep  pastures.  We  have  tried  this  grass, 
and  think  highly  of  it  for  this  purpose.  The  meadow 
fox -tail,  Alopecurua  praiensis,  is  well  suited  to  moist  pas- 
tures, and  in  England  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of 
grasses  both  for  grazing  and  hay. 

The  sainfoin,  ffedysarum  onohriehiSf  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  herbage  plants  known  in  England. 
It  belongs  to  the  leguminoste  family,  but  is  in  many  res- 
pects quite  different  from  any  of  the  clovers.  It  is  said 
to  grow  spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  mountains  of 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.  It  flourishes  well  on 
dr>'  soils,  and  by  means  of  its  long  fibrous  roots,  is  said  to 
find  moisture  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed both  for  pasturage  and  hay,  and  is  said  to  afford 
on  some  soils  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment  per  acre, 
than  any  other  plant  grown  for  those  purposes.  It  is  al- 
so recommended  for  keeping  the  sides  of  hills  from 
washing.  The  roots  will  live  in  the  soil,  and  retain  their 
vigor  many  years. 

A  species  of  clover  called  in  England,  meadow-clover, 
cow-clover,  or  cow-grass,  Trifolium  medium,  is  perenni- 
al, and  is  much  esteemed  in  pastures.  It  resembles  in 
appearance,  the  common  biennial  red  clover,  T.  pratttutf 
but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  it  grows  to  a  less 
height.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  plant  should  be  tri- 
ed in  this  country.  '*  A  poor  sandy  soil  it  is  said,  will 
produce  a  good  crop  of  cow -clover,  that  would  not  prO' 
Uuce  half  a  crop  of  the  common  red  clover." — Louddb. 

Several  species  of  the  Trifolium  genus  pass  under  the 
common  name  of  trefoil*  The  most  valuable  of  these  is 
thought  to  be  the  French  yellow  trefoil,  Medicago  lupu- 
Hna.  It  is  perennial,  or  at  least  lives  many  years.  It  is 
well  relished  by  stock,  both  in  its  green  rtate,  and  when 
made  into  hay.  It  is  thought  of  considerable  conse- 
quence in  pastures. 


CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS— PROTECTION 
AGAINST  BUGS. 


Cucumbers  and  melons  for  pickling,  may  be  planted 
till  the  first  of  July.  New  land  lately  cleared  from  the 
forest,  is  best  for  vines,  if  it  can  be  had ;  next  to  this,  a 
piece  which  was  the  last  year  in  sod  and  planted  with 
com  or  potatoes,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  be  of  a 
medium  state  of  richness  and  dryness,  a  better  crop,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  being  more  generally  obtain- 
ed from  such  land,  than  that  which  is  extremely  rich. 
Make  the  hills  seven  or  eight  feet  apart.  A  very  com- 
mon error  Is  to  make  them  too  close,  so  that  the  vines 
have  not  room  enough,  and  they  smother  each  other. 
Hog  manure,  that  is  pretty  well  rotted,  or  that  which  is 
in  a  green  state,  well  milled  with  muck  and  leached  ash- 
es, will  do  well.  The  manure  of  pigeons  and  hens  is 
also  excellent,  but  is  very  strong,  and  should  be  mixed 
with  double  its  bulk  of  loam  or  muck.  Dig  the  holes  for 
the  hills  so  deep  that  a  peek  at  least  of  manure,  may  be 
put  in  without  coming  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
level  it  off  and  plant  the  seed.  To  provide  against  the 
bugs  and  worms,  it  is  best  to  plant  a  large  quantity  of 
seed.  If  there  is  twelve  to  fifteen  plants  to  a  hill  while 
they  are  small,  no  injury  will  be  done ;  but  th%y  should 
be  thinned  to  no  more  than  three,  just  before  they  begin 
to  run,  and  have  got  well  out  of  the  way  of  insects.  To 
keep  off  the  bugs,  millinet-boxes  are  the  best  prevent- 
ives while  the  plants  are  small,  and  that  is  the  time  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  iivjured.  The  boxes  are  cheap — 
made  of  pine  boards  six  inches  wide,  merely  nailed  to- 
gether square — the  edge  of  the  boards  on  two  sides  groo- 
ved— the  millinet  drawn  over  and  fastened  by  tongues 
driven  into  the  grooves.  They  should  be  large  enough 
to  (airly  cover  the  hill  without  crowding.  Plaster,  coa) 
aahes,  or  leached  wood  ashes,  scattered  over  the  plants 


while  the  dew  is  on,  have  some  tendency  to  keep  the 
bugs  from  eating  them,  but  are  not  altogether  efiectnsl 
preventives. 

Several  years  ago  we  made  trial  of  water  in  which bes 
dung  had  been  soaked  until  the  water  fermented,  for 
keeping  off  bugs  from  vines.  An  old  hog-trough  wn 
carried  to  the  piece,  two  or  three  shovels  full  of  d«ao 
manure  from  the  hen-roost  thrown  into  it,  with  three  or 
four  gallons  of  water.  It  soon  fermented,  and  the  odor 
from  it  was  very  offensive.  A  half  pint  of  this  liqai^l  vas 
poured  on  each  hill  each  alternate  day.  It  kept  off  the 
bugs  almost  entirely,  and  made  the  vines  grow  astonish- 
ingly. They  were  melons,  and  produced  the  heavicit 
crop  we  ever  saw. 

CULTURE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 


The  practice  of  placing  flat  stones  under  the  bnncbes 
of  strawberries  is  frequently  recommended.  The  objeet 
is  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  and  hasten  the  ripening  and  im- 
prove its  flavor,  by  the  radiation  of  beat  from  the  stone. 
A  writer  in  the  Ganlener's  Chronicle  recommends  a  verjr 
simple  and  cheap  substitute  for  stones.  He  suggests  thai 
tile  might  be  made  of  the  form  shown  in  the  annexed  cot, 

that  would  answer  well,  look  neat,  and 
cost  but  little.  It  is  advised  that  they  be 
made  about  12  inches  square,  preservia^ 
room  for  the  average  size  of  the  stems. 
After  a  season,  in  preparing  new  beds, 
the  runners  might  be  placed  at  equal  dis- 
[Fig.  62.]  tances,  so  that  the  bed  would  be  eotirely 
covered  by  the  tiles,  as  shown  in  fig.  63.    A  bed  40  feel 

by  6,  would  require  but  500, 
and  their  cost  would  be  bat 
little,  as  they  could  be  made 
by  any  brick  maker.  We 
should  think  it  hardly  proper 
for  the  tilea  to  lie  od  the 
ground  the  whole  season,  as 
they  might  sometimes  keep 
the  heat  too  much  from  the 
suppose  they  would  answer  a 
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[Fig.  83.] 
ground ;  but  we  ahould 

good  purpose  if  placed  round  the  plants^  after  the  ground 
had  been  worked  and  got  well  warmed  in  the  spring— 
they  would  keep  the  soil  from  drying  up,  and  entirely 
prevent  the  grov^  of  weeds  and  grass. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


We  have  received  the  third  and  fourth  Reports  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Nova  Scotia.    It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  receive  the  reports 
of  the  local  societies,  and  to  submit  in  a  general  report 
of  its  own,  a  view  of  the  operations  of  all.    It  appess 
that  the  number  of  local  societies  in  the  Province,  is  no 
less  than  thirty-eight,  some  of  which  have  been  in  ope- 
ration  for  several  years.     The  Provincial  Govemmest 
has  placed  liberal  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central   Board  which   have  been  annually  distributed 
among  the  societies  of  the  different  sections,  for  the  eo- 
couragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  result  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  been  highly  flattering.  A  decided  i^]proT'^ 
ment  is  seen  in  their  modes  of  cultivation,  which  has  of 
course  been  followed  by  better  crops.    Improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  have  been  introiluced  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  some  instances  from  Englsnd  and  Scot- 
land, some  of  which,  especially  the  Centre  Draft  Plow 
of  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears,  are  spoken  of  as  being  great- 
ly superior  to  those  which  had  been  in  common  ose. 
Bulls  of  the  Durham,   Hereford,  and  Ayrshire  breecK 
have  been  imported,  and  their  progeny  are  uiid  to  be  evi- 
dently superior  to  the  former  stock;  those  from  the  Dor- 
ham  and  Hereford  bulls,  in  particular,  are  said  to  wmfer 
better  than  the  common  stock,  are  much  more  (hriftf  ^^ 
better  shaped.     Sheep  of  the  Dishley  or  Leicester,  the 
South  Down,  and  the  Chevoit  breeds  have  also  been  ffl- 
troduced,  and  are  every  where  spoken  of  ss  succeeding 
well,  and  all  are  much  esteemeit.  being  decidedly  more 
profitable  than  the  common  stock.     The  Berkshire  swine 
have  been  quite  generally  tried,  and  in  most  cases,  are 
spoken  of  as  superior  to  thoae  formerly  kept.   Some  stsl- 
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lions  of  the  Morgan  and  Morgan  and  Bellfounder  stock, 
hare  been  introduced,  and  the  foals  by  them  are  spoken  of 
as  being  ''precisely  the  stock  which  it  is  wished  to  rear." 
U|)on  th^  whole,  the  prospects  arc  very  favorable  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  tlie  condition  of  the  far- 
mer throughout  tlie  Province. 

PRODUCTS  OF  CALEDONIA  COUNTY,  Vt. 

Though  located  in  the  north-east  comer  of  one  of  the 
eoldest  States  in  the  Union,  this  county  has  long  been  no- 
ted for  the  independent  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
•he  large  amount  of  its  agricultural  productions.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  census  of  1840  indicated  a  larger  amount 
of  property,  and  a  greater  amount  of  produce,  for  each 
citixcn  of  Caledonia  county,  than  %vas  exhibited  for  any 
other  part  of  the  country  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  that  county,  a  copy  of  the  Caledonian,  containing  some 
valuable  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  dairy  products, 
from  which  we  give  the  following  summary : 

«« Dennis  May,  Waterford,  kci>t  8  cows,  and  sold  750 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  900  lbs.  of  cheese.  Robert  Gilkerson, 
Bamct,  kept  8  cows,  and  soKI  840  lbs.  butter,  120  lbs. 
cheese.  Cloud  Harve)',  Blamet,  kept  13  cows,  and  sold 
I7t)5  lbs.  butter.  The  above  was  in  addition  to  the 
amount  consumed  in  *heir  families.  Lucius  Freeman, 
WaterfonI,  7  cows,  made  950  lbs.  butter,  300  lbs.  cheese. 
William  Watson,  Bamet,21  cows,  made  4000  lbs.  butter, 
Johr  Abbot,  Bamct,  10  cows,  made  2,.198  lbs.  butter. 
Francis  £.  Fuller,  Hani  wick,  for  10  or  15  years  has  kept 
10  or  12  cows,  and  made  on  an  average  200  lbs.  of  butter 
from  each  cow.  Mr.  Watson's  cows  averaged  190J  lbs. 
of  hotter,  and  Mr.  Abbott's  averaged  220  lbs.  to  each 
cow^  The  latter  was  sold  at  18  cents  per  lb.  and  $2  ad- 
ditional on  the  lot.  Perhaps  cases  are  not  rare  of  single 
co^vs  that  have  yielded  200  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  season; 
but  it  is  believed  that  instances  are  not  common,  where  a 
stock  of  from  10  to  20  cows,  with  no  other  keeping  than 
gooil  pastures,  have  produced  on  an  average  so  large  a 
quantity." 

AGRICULTURAL  ADVANTAGES   OF  N.  JERSEY. 


We  are  indebted  to  H.  W.  S.  C.  of  Oatlands,  near  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  for  some  remarks  on  the  facilities  which 
are  offered  by  that  section  of  the  country,  to  emigrants 
from  New-England.  Our  correspondent  seems  well  ac- 
quainted with  diflerent  sections  of  the  country — is  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  but  has  passed  several  yeai-s  in  the 
west  as  a  surveyor,  and  setlleti  in  his  present  location 
from  a  conviction  that  in  no  other  situation  he  had  seen, 
could  a  man  with  a  small  capital,  commence  farming  un- 
der to  favorable  auspices,  a  conviction  which  has  only 
been  strengthened  by  three  year's  experience.  Of  the 
ailvantages  of  the  neighborhood,  the  first  mentioned  is 
fecilities  for  markets.  Philadelphia  is  twenty  miles  be- 
low, with  which  there  is  communication  by  the  Dela- 
ware  river  and  bv  rail-road,  and  the  competition  for 
freight  between  bAafs  and  cars,  affortls  cheap  transporta- 
tion. The  market  train  of  cars  will  top  any  where  on 
the  road  to  take  freight.  The  farmer  there  is  as  near 
Philadelphia  as  the  one  within  six  miles,  who  hauls  his 
own  produce,  ami  as  the  laHd  is  much  cheaper  than  near 
the  city,  it  follows  that  the  farmer  in  the  location  men- 
tioned has  the  advantage.  The  rail-road  also  connects 
with  New-York,  which  city  is  reached  in  four  hours,  and 
there  are  at  Burlington,  plenty  of  purchasers  of  produce, 
always  eager  to  buy  any  marketing  that  is  rare  and  nice. 
The  idea  that  New- Jersey  is  little  better  than  a  sand- 
bank, which  is  entertained  by  many  who  have  only  seen 
that  portion  of  the  State  crossed  by  the  rail-road  from 
Amboy  to  Bordentown,  our  correspondent  thinks  would 
be  no  longer  retained,  if  the  section  in  which  he  is  loca- 
ted conld  be  seen  during  the  season  of  crops  and  cultiva- 
tion. He  states  that  he  cut  last  year  upwards  of  two  tons 
of  timothy  hay  per  acre  on  land  which  had  received  no 
manure  for  four  years.  But  the  region  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  bur  friend  thinks 
may  be  produced  with  great  advantage  and  profit.  As  he 
had  suffered  severely  from  fever  and  ague  in  the  west,  he 


took  care  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  perfect  healthiness  of 
his  present  location,  before  settling,  and  has  hatl  every 
reason  to  be  satisftcil  on  this  account.  All  that  is  want- 
ed, in  his  opinion,  to  render  agriculture  profitatilc  in  that 
region,  is  an  enterprising  class  of  farmci*s.  They  have, 
he  says,  already  sonic  gootl  farmers,  but  more  are  want- 
ed to  give  character  to  the  neighborhood.  The  climate 
is  in  his  estimation,  a  happy  medium  between  north  and 
south.  During  the  i>ast  winter,  farmci-s  were  cnpragCil  in 
plowing  during  a  great  portion  of  the  month  of  Januar>'. 
In  conclusion,  he  says  foe  *'  would  advise  no  man  who 
has  a  (arm  on  which  he  can  support  himself  at  the  cast, 
to  sell  out  for  the  sake  of  doing  better  elsewhere,  because, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  must  meet  with  some  loss  for  an  un- 
certain gain;  but  there  arc  many  shrewd  men  with  a 
small  capital,  say  from  two  to  six,  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, who  might  fix  themselves  here  with  a  certainty  of 
receiving  a  gooil  interest  on  their  investment,  and  an  al- 
most equal  certainty  of  their  property  increasing  in  val- 
ue, and  it  is  for  such  men  that  this  sketch  is  written.'' 

NEW- YORK  STATE  AG.  SOCIETY. 


At  the  regular  monthly  ntceting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  April,  the  Recording  Secretary 
reported  that  he  had  rcceiveti,  since  the  last  meeting, 
communications  and  books  for  the  Society,  as  follows: 

1.  A  Letter  from  Alexander  Djuxkovskv,  Perpetu- 
al Secretary  of  the  Royal  Imperial  Economical  Society 
of  Russia;  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  Extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  said  Society,  in  the  German  language. 

2-  Two  volumes  of  the  «  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Agriculliual  Society  of  Jamaica,"  from  that  Society. 

3.  A  Letter  from  John  H.  Rkdfikld,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  New-York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
with  three  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum. 

4.  A  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Wm.  Young,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  Annual 
Re|)orts  of  the  Board. 

5.  A  Letter  from  Thomas  Bridgman  of  New-York, 
with  a  copy  of  the  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  hi» 
<<  Young  Gardener's  Assistant." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  these  several  donations 
to  the  Society's  Library,  and  copies  of  its  Transactions 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  several  Societies  above 
named. 

The  following  it  a  eopy  of  the  letter  from  the  Imperi- 
al Economical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg: 

Russian  Imperial  Economical  Society, 

Office  of  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  1 

St.  Petersburg,  the  20th  of  January^  1845.     | 

To  the  state  Agricultural  Society  <^  the  State  ^JNew-Yark, 
in  the  United  States  of  America  t 

The  Russian  Imperial  Economical  Society,  established 
in  the  year  1765,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  different  branches  of  rural  economy,  desires  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  your  Honorable  Society  for 
mutual  exchange  of  dilTerent  experiments,  observations 
and  discoveries,  in  order  to  promote  the  national  wel- 
fare of  both  countries.  The  Almighty  having  blessed 
the  United  Stales  and  Russia  with  immense  tract»of  fer- 
tile land,  has  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  both  ootmtries  should  consist  in  rural  pursuits. 
Therefore  we  feel  real  sympathy  towards  your  great  na- 
tion, and  the  more  so,  because  oar  Society  has  the  honor 
of  counting  among-  its  active  and  useful  members,  one 
of  your  distinguished  citizens,  the  honorable  Col.  Todd^ 
the  Representative  of  your  country  in  Russia. 

Our  Economical  Society  has  for  a  long  time  expressed 
the  wish  of  eommunieating  with  Agronomical  Societies  in 
other  CO U7itries,  but  as  our  annual  accounts  of  proceed- 
ings and  the  transactions  of  our  Society  are  published  in 
the  RussL'ui  language,  which  is  very  little  known  abroad; 
so  the  Society  commenced  publishing  extracts  of  the  an- 
nual reports  and  of  the  transactions  in  the  German  lan- 
g^uage,  which  is  generally  understood  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  the  Society  conceiving  that  these  publications 
would  be  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries,  has  therefore  charged  me  as  its  Perpetual  Sec- 
retary, to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  said  publication; 
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mnd  I  Uk<  lbj>  opporuuily  to  Mid,  UuU  r  am  Ttrj  happjr 
to  ba  lb*  organ  o[  aiprBuJng  Ibe  *eatim«ii(i  of  Itas  Sod- 
Bljr  (owuili  your  f  real  nation. 

Alixandkr  Djckkotbet, 
Pvpeliial  Secrcmy  ofihe  SuciplVi  Aetd«1  CdodcUoi' 
of  Slus  of  Ibe  Empcioi  of  Ruwa,  Knjglit,  &b, 

0^  PsnODt  lo  whom  MciJali  of  the  Soeictj  bare  been 
awariteil,  can  obtain  them  on  applicatian  to  Ldtheb 
TnccEH,  Rec.  Scc'y,  Albany. 

The  DiploniM  of  Ihs  Society  Kill  not  be  mdy  for  de- 
lirery,  before  September  next. 

All  cuh  piemiuBii  remaining  unpi.id,  will  be  paid  on 
application  either  to  T.  Hiujiodse,  Treanuer,  or  lo  the 
Beconllng  Secretary,  Albany. 

H/^  The  Traniaclion)  of  the  Society  for  1B44,  are  now 
r«edy  for  ilelirery.  Each  County  in  the  Elate,  i)  entilleil 
to  20  cQpiei,  on  paying  for  the  binding,  which  cola  %5, 
for  the  £0  copiea.  Onlen  for  them.  It  ' 
LuTHUt  TtrCKER,  fiec.  See'y,  Albany. 


DiSTKVCTIOIf  OP  WEEDa. 

The  ^«ient  month  ia  one  of  (he  moU  rapidly  growing 
•WDiu  oflho  year.  The  &rraer'i  cropt  not  only  mike 
great  progrea,  but  weedi  loo  are  aver  T<r!in--  -^  (hnut- 
ing  up  their  heaila  and  auerting  Iktir  ciainu  to  the  aaccn- 
dancy.  If  they  once  get  the  upper  hud  tor  a  week,  the 
crop  may  feel  the  iojurioni  influence  lor  the  whole  aea- 
•on.     Let  them  be  attacked  then  at  the  very  outlet. 

Weeds  among  root  erojii  and  corn,  are  dsitroyed  with 
one-hair,  and  often  with  one-flfth  the  labor  otherwjie  re- 
quired, if  taken  when  about  one  inch  in  height.  In  ■ 
week  or  ten  day*  they  will  ba  Ave  or  ail  inchei  bigb, 
will  coil  three  or  four  timei  ai  much  to  dettroy  them, 
and  will  have  exerted  a  aerioualy  injurioua  effect  on  (he 
crop.  Hence  it  would  ba  chuper  to  hire  aman  at  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  at  fliit,  than  al  half  a  dollar  afierwanli. 

By  adopting  Ihi*  coune  (he  laat  year  with  rata  bagai, 
hoeing  (hem  well  b^ort  ikt  roagh  Uaeti  atrt  an  iath 
long,  the  work  wii  done  with  great  eaae  and  expedition: 
and  although  the  land  wai  hard,  dry,  and  not  rich,  and  (o 
itony  II  to  renilcr  broadcail  lowing  neceiaarv,  Ihe  whole 
c«l  per  buihel  wu  only  aboul  three  centi  and  a  half. 

A  large  portion  of  the  failurH  in  railing  rata  liigai, 
beett,  and  other  root  cropt,  have  retailed  from  the  heavy 
growth  of  wecili  during  the  early  part  of  Die  teaiOD, 
which  are  not  unfrcquently  tuffercd  lo  attain  a  fool  in 
height  before  they  are  deitroyed.  The  tlunting  etfeet  on 
the  crop,  and  the  labor  of  weeding  are  obviont. 

Repealed  plowing  and  harrowing  of  the  ground  foi 
aome  weeki  before  lowing  roola,  lo  clear  it  eSectuallv' 
of  woeiii,  li  a  very  economical  operation,  and  uvea  much 
labor  in  weeding. 

An  excellent  praeliceforkeeplngpolaloei  clean,  where 
Ihey  are  plinted  in  drilli,  ii  lopaat  a  tlne-toolhed  harrow 
OTer  the  whole  lurfice,  juit  before  they  come  up,  lo  mel- 
low the  turfica  and  deilroy  the  wcedt  When  (hey  are 
up,  plow/rontheplanl);  (hen  a  light  furrow  lowardi 
them,  thui  leaving  the  hllla  or  ridgeitrood.  The  hoe  it 
only  uied  for  amoothing  the  lur&ce  and  dealroying  what 
weedi  eicape. 

II  it  well  bnom  that  leavet  am  the  brttHaag  organi 
orptanli;  and  that  if  a  plant  ia  kept  eonilanlly  itripped 
of  ill  leavei,  or  excluded  from  the  air,  during  Ihe  grow-i 
faig  icBKUi,  the  root  aoon  dici.  Hence  all  kindi  of  pe. 
rannial  rooted  weedi,  luch  ai  Cinula  thiitlet  and  milk- 
■reeda,  ire  looo  killed  if  kept  tmolhered  beneath  by  re- 
- — i —       • ^n  at  the  flrit  appeal 
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riah.  We  have  known  miny  inalancei,  and  in  erery  caie 
completely  lucoeuful  where  thoroughly  performed, 
Where  the  Canada  thitlle  wai  deitroyed  totally  by  deep 
plowing  once  a  month  through  Ihe  aeaton,  and  which 
prepared  the  ground  Unely  for  wheal  before  mid-aulumn. 


BxET  Hoot  Siiaaa.— The  toUl  amount  of  beel  root  lu- 
gar  manufactured  In  Oreal  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1844, 
wai  5,597J  cwl.,  an  iner*ate  of  l.TMl  cwt.  compared 
with  1843.    Of  thia,  3,420  cwl.  tt -    '  .    . 


HAY-fiPBEADlNQ  MACHINE.— (Fig.  £4.) 

American  ingenailyhaiseier  yetbtniii- 


n  the 


f  hay-i{ 


implementi  have  occupied  a  iir|t  dun 
of  pafenli  having  been  gnaltd  fx 
mod iflcalioni  only  ofiingle  michiaei,  the  few  biy-ipmt 
er  yet  nied  here  have  been  imported  fromEoKipt. 
having  been  in  many  rcapccti  defective  mil  alt 
adapted  lo  our  country,  have  not  been  very  itroogi;  i|>- 
bnt  if  thoie  of  American  manufacture  couU  IM 
I,  Bi  much  luperior  to  tbe  Engli^,  aiom  biT- 
rakea  are  lo  theirt,  they  would  prove  a  moitvalii^lc  K- 
It  ii  piully  for  the  purpoK  of  dirtelliig  ow 
O  Ihii  subject,  that  we  give  the  ibovc  rite 
of  the  Eagliih  hiy-ipreader. 

It  conililt,  chiefly  of  a  frame  and  wheeli,  reaemljllifi 
ow,  one-hor»e  earl;  between  Ihe  wheel*  a  let  of  titri- 
;ontai  rakti  are  made  lo  revolve  rapidly,  their  DOlin 
leing  in  a  direction  oppoiite  to  that  of  Ihewhedi.  Tkil 
notion  ii  given  from  the  wheeli,  through  cog-«iiMli,U 
he  axle  on  which  iheie  rakei  turn.  It  it  obrioui  Uol 
he  wheel!  mutt  be  attached  to  the  frame,  wilboul  uy 
xla  palling  between  them,  aa  that  would  interfen  wilk 
he  motion  of  the  rakei,  the  axle  of  which  ii  nurl)  i 
bot  higher  thin  the  hub*  of  Ihe  whecli.  Tbe  tettb  of 
heie  rakea,  by  their  rapid  motion,  ilrike  the  hi}  is  th 
walh,  lift  il  upward!  and  icatter  it  behind  the  mKbiw 
Tbe  rotea  conalit  of  light  pieeci  of  timber,  Hve  inii  ■ 
iBir  feel  long,  <io  aa  lo  ipreiil  two  iwalhi  aloncr,]  It 
«hich  are  attached  the  iron  teeth,  which  arc  ifiibOK- 
'CD  inchei  long,  faitened  lootely  »  »  lo  iwlof  f"its, 
lOd  lo  fall  bicii  when  they  ilrike  iloneioroUierobilrQc- 
iont.  Centrifugal  force  keeps  them  itraigbt  il  olhu 
imea.  In  long  hiy,  a  very  Ihin,  broad  oylindet,  i«c»- 
ing  the  frame-work  which  npporli  the  rakei,  ii  dkb- 
ary  to  prevent  dogging.  At  the  hay  fiequeoily  I'^iA 
ipon  the  hub*  of  the  wheeli,  a  covering  upon  ihfm  like 
the  mud-protector  of  a  carriage,  would  be  of  vilat. 
Many  yean  ago,  a  machine  of  thii  kind  wai  inlmlocri 
om  Europe,  by  Gen.  Wailiworth.  W.  W.  Widnroitk 
Geneieo,  informi  ui,  that  after  uiing  il  bimult  ttt- 
I  yean,  he  abandoned  it,  having  become  laliifleil  dul 
hand-labor  wai  more  economical.  The  long  hesty  [n* 
I  which  it  WBi  mdlp rendered  iltM!- 
iiore  difficult  than  in  light  ■bortirn*' 

__  alto  brought  from  England  by  HuB' 

pfarcy  Howlsnd  of  Cayuga  county,  and  bai  been  nei  (« 
•everal  yean  on  hii  roeadowi.  Though  much  hoiier 
than  neceuary,  with  one  hand  and  two  honei  il  will  per- 
form the  labor  of  about  ten  men.  One  hone  goei  befon 
Ihe  other,  and  lo  clear  Ihe  griii  effectually  and  ilo  d" 
work  well,  they  need  to  be  driven  on  a  trot,  at  dx  nu 
about  five  milei  per  hour. 

Machinei  of  Ihii  kind  are  in  much  us*  in  lOine  fU^ 

England,  more  particularly  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Loi'''"- 

Though  oomewhat  varied  in  cooitruction,  they  ill  spl**' 

operate  on  a  similar  principle.     The  cost  in  I-oi]>'<» 

about   twelve   guinea!,    amounting   with  frtiglil  ud 

cotta,  when  brought  lo  Ihii  country,  lo  nearly  i  biuiW 

.uld  probably  be  nu<le  in  ihii  coimlU 

forBfty  doltari,  perhop!  for  much  ItDi  and  if  Dfa  I'fii.'' 

tnitruction,  and  with  a  greater  multiplying  power  iB 

;og-wheeIa,  and  such  other  improvemenli ai  JibIm 

.  irience  could   introduce,   would  doubdfx  prove  ™ 

largefarmiadecidedlylabor-tavingmachire.  Thin  ' 

ba  quits  a  deaiiabto  oltJect  al  the  bBiy  le 


nofbyioC' 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  &e. 


JSfopean  AgrieuUure  and  Rural  Economy.  From  perso- 
nal observation.  By  Henrt  Colman.  To/.  L  Part 
IJL    Boston,  A.  D.  Phelps. 

The  Third  Part  of  this  work  is  devoted  principally  to 
the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education.  The  Second  Part 
elosed  with,  some  account  of  the  Agricultural  School  ai 
OlasDeviDy  in  Ireland.  In  the  number  before  us,  he  gives 
some  further  particulars  of  this  institution,  and  four  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  character,  on  the  same  island;  Ireland 
having  in  this  respect,  taken  the  lead  of  both  England 
md  Scotland.  This  fact  is  the  more  striking  when  we 
consider  the  distracted  state  of  that  Island,  and  the  ex- 
treme destitution  and  misery  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  population.  Mr.  Colman,  however,  eloquently  re- 
marks, that  « this  beautiful  and  wretched  country  abounds 
with  intelligent  minds,  glowing  with  the  warmest  phi- 
lanthropy. They  appear,  indeed,  like  stars  in  a  partially 
elouded  night,  pouring  out  of  their  own  native  fulness, 
rays  of  the  purest  splendor.-'  He  was  indeed  greatly 
mrprised  at  the  degree  of  intelligence  evinced  by  the 
Irish  peasantry  of  some  districts,  and  observes  that 
*' strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  the  common  people  are 
familiar  with  the  ancient  classics.^'  On  inquiring  of  the 
hotel-keeper  concerning  the  state  of  education  among  the 
people,  «  he  immediately  called  in  a  dirty,  barefooted, 
ragged  boy,  and  told  him  to  '  bring  his  books  and  show 
the  gentleman  what  he  knew.'  The  boy  was  the  son  of 
a  shoe-maker,  and  ten  years  old."  He  brought  in  his 
Greek  testament,  and  as  Mr.  C.  says,  <<  recited  with  per- 
fect correctness,  and  showed  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
the  language,  generally.  He  further  remarks  that  he 
found  classical  learning  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Ireland,  even  among  some  of  the  poorest  people.  His 
readers  are  however  cautioned  against  the  inference 
''that  etlucation  in  Ireland  is  every  where  of  this  high 
character,  or  that  it  is  universal." 

In  relation  to  the  application  of  this  subject  to  agricul- 
tnre,  he  obser\'es — «  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  more 
Intelligence,  the  more  skill,  the  more  knowledge  a  man 
h98,  the  better  is  he  qualified,  other  things  being  equal, 
for  the  management  of  a  farm.  It  holds  equally  true  that 
Che  more  intelligence,  the  more  skill,  the  more  know 
ledge,  a  laborer  has,  the  better  is  he  qualified  to  assist  in 
that  management,  and  to  perform  that  part  which  belongs 
to  him  in  working  of  the  whole  machinery." 

In  reganl  to  the  quantity  of  work  performed  relative. 
ly  by  the  English  and  American  laborer,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  latter  "accomplishes  more  in  the  same  time," 
though  Mr.  C.  observes  that  he  <•  cannot  say  the  Ameri- 
cans always  do  their  work  so  well.  Certainly,  in  plow- 
ing and  draining,  our  operations  are  altogether  inferior 
to  what  is  done  in  England,  where,  in  the  perfection 
with  which  these  matters  are  executed,  nothing  more 
seems  to  me  attainable  or  desirable."  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  is  well  remarked,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  accomplishing  more  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  hands. 

At  the  Glasnevin  school,  the  pupils  are  regular  appren- 
tices, and  labor  is  compulsory.  Three  boys  do  the  work 
of  one  man.  The  Institution  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Skilling.  The  great  object  is  to  give 
boys  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  practical  far. 
mers.  Mr.  Skilling  is  also  employed  to  give  instruction 
at  the  Model  School,  where  men  are  educated  as  school, 
masters  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  of  which  there 
are  two  classes  a  year,  of  one  hundred  each.  This  Ag- 
ricultural school  appears  prosperous,  and  were  it  not  for 
losses  of  cattle  which  have  been  sustained  from  a  pre- 
vailing epidemic,  it  would  at  least  have  paid  its  way,  if 
not  more.  A  statement  given  from  Mr.  Skilling,  shows 
the  general  course  of  management  pursued  with  the  pu- 
pils, their  dietary,  &c.  They  peem  to  be  well  ti  eated, 
and  fed  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  promote  health 
and  activity,  though  their  food  is  not  so  abundant,  and 
perhaps  would  not  be  thought  of  so  palatable  a  kind,  as 
some  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  might  desire.    Mr. 


Skilling  observes  that  it  is  his  object  to  **  treat  them  as  re* 
spectable  members  of  society,  and  they  will  not  relapse 
into  their  former  wretched  condition,  .but  will  work  and 
obtain  for  themselves  the  comforts  of  life." 

The  other  Agricultural  schools  in  Ireland,  of  which 
Mr.  Colman  speaks,  are  those  of  Templemoyle,  near  Lon- 
donderry.  Brookfield,  twelve  miles  from  Belfast,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  at  Larne. 
We  cannot  affbrd  space  to  notice  all  these  in  detail,  nor 
do  we  deem  it  necessary,  as  they  are  similar  to  the  one 
already  described.  The  Brookfield  school  was  original* 
ly  designed  for  educating  the  children  of  indigent  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  children,  which  are  about 
equally  divided  in  sex,  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  thirteen.  The  establishment  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  a  school-master  and 
his  female  assistant.  The  boys  are  taught  agriculture 
and  its  kindred  arts;  and  the  girls  are  taught  domestic 
economy  and  house-work,  in  connection  with  all  useful 
studies.  Mr.  ^olman  remarks  that  he  "  thought  extreme- 
ly Well  of  this  Brookfield  school  as  a  charitable  institu- 
tion." He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  training  of  the 
children  to  habits  of  industry. 

It  was  from  the  Lame  school,  that  a  class  of  boys  were 
exhibited  at  the  Highland  Society's  Show  at  Glasgow,  of 
which  such  flattering  notices  have  been  given  in  the. 
English  and  Scotch  paperw.  Mr.  Colman  expresses  very 
great  gratification  at  having  witnessed  this  exhibition. 
"  The  agricultural  studies  at  this  institution,'-  he  remarks, 
"  are  not  made  compulsory  but  voluntary;  and  one  hour 
per  day  is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland  have  now  under  their  control  three 
thousand  teachers;  and  it  is  proposed,  whenever  it  may 
be  deemed  useful,  to  make  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
of  common  school  education.  They  have  already  seven 
agricultural  training  establishments,  and  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  have  twenty -five,  with  which  it  is  proposed, 
shall  be  connected  small  model  farms,  so  that  every 
where,  besides  furnishing  this  most  valuable  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultiva- 
tion." In  conclusion,  he  observes  that  <'  these  institu- 
tions do  certainly  the  highest  honor  and  credit  to  the  in- 
telligence and  philanthropy  of  Ireland,  and  their  benefi- 
cent effects  must  presently  be  seen  in  alleviating  the  in- 
describable amount  of  wretchedness  under  which  this 
beautiful  country  and  fine  spirited  people  have  been  so 
long  crusheil  to  the  earth." 

There  is  a  school  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  at  Ea* 
ling,  near  London,  supported  by  Lady  Noel  Byron,  which 
accident  has  prevented  Mr.  Colman  as  yet  from  visiting. 
This  school  is  also  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  and 
is  deemed  of  the  most  useful  character. 

The  proposed  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  in 
England,  is  briefly  spoken  of.  The  plans  for  this  insti- 
tution are  not  fully  matured,  but  Mr.  Colman  thinks  '*  the 
scientific  qualifications  of  some,  and  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  others  of  the  gentlemen,  concerned  in  its  establish- 
ment, and  standing  as  its  sponsors,  warrant  the  best  ef- 
forts for  its  success." 

Next  follows  a  chapter  under  the  head  of  "Genf.bal 
vi£ws  OF  Agricultvbal  EDUCATION."  Mr.  Colman 
here  observes  that  as  the  subject  of  agricultural  schools 
has  been  much  discussed  by  his  own  countrymen,  who 
have  already  a  distinct  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  this  nature,  be  deems  it  proper  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  thinks — « It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  course  of  education  pursued  at  most  col- 
leges and  universities,  is  quite  unsuited  to  qualify  men  for 
the  common  business  and  pursuits  of  life.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  in  many  cases  to  operate  as  a  positive  dis- 
qualification, and  men  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves at  our  universities  for  their  classical  and  scholastic 
attainments,  are  often  thrown  upon  society  as  helpless 
and  as  incompetent  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  to  serve 
the  community,  as  children."  He  ol^ects  to  the  system 
of  education  pursued  at  our  colleges  and  universities,  that 
h  <*  has  undergone  little  substantial  alteration  for  a  cen- 
tury," and  he  thinks  the  time  and  expense  devoted  to 
what  are  called  <<  classical  attainments,"  should  be  given 
to  other  studies  infinitely  more  valuable.    He  believes 
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that  an  ingtitution  '<of  the  practical  arts  and  of  thoie  sci- 1  ural  phenomena.    The  man  who  goes  himself  to  the  ori- 


ences  which  bear  directly  upon  practice,  must  be  greatly 
desired  by  that  portion  of  the  community  whose  educa- 
tion must  be  to  them  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  who 
have  but  little  time  to  cultivate  the  arts,  but  with  a  view 
to  apply  them  at  once  to  the  purposes  of  practical  life." 
Under  every  consideration,  Mr.  Colman  thinks  the  im- 
portance of  an  institution  where  may  be  taught  (he  prac- 
tical arts,  and  such  sciences  as  are  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture, is  fully  demonstrated. 

<(  The  perfection  of  the  art  of  agriculture,*'  he  re- 
marks, «  is  that  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  product 
is  obtained  at  the  least  expense  of  labor  and  manure,  and 
with  the  least  exhaustion  to  the  land.  Indeed,"  he  con- 
tinues, <'  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  may  presently 
reach  a  system  of  cultivation  in  which,  though  the  crops 
may  be  large,  the  land  itself  shall  not  be  exhausted,  but 
be  in  a  continued  course  of  amelioration.  I  know  well 
there  must  be  a  limit,  bat  that  limit  no  one  can  yet  de- 
fine. We  know  already  that  crops  with  larj^e  leaves,  and 
therefore  large  powers  of  absorption,  are  commonly  im- 
proving crops;  and  we  know  equally  well  that  the  growth 
of  a  forest  upon  land,  so  far  from  exhausting,  is,  in  fact, 
an  improver  of  the  soil.  The  system  of  nature  every 
where,  if  man  performs  his  duty,  is  a  system  of  amelio- 
ration, and  not  of  deterioration;  it  is  ever^'  where  a  sys- 
tem of  recuperative  compensations  if  man  does  not  con- 
trovert or  pervert  its  laws." 

Chemical  Scixncs.-— The  high  value  of  chemical 
knowledge  in  improving  the  condition  of  agriculture,  Mr. 
Colman  thinks  «  it  is  at  least  safe  to  presume."  But  he 
observes,  that  though  he  does  "not  mean  to  undervalue 
the  science,  nor  to  disparage  what  has  already  been  done, 
nor  to  discourage  the  sanguine  hopes  which  some  enter- 
tain for  the  future;  yet  in  the  present  state  of  agricultu- 
ral chemistry,  the  extreme  confidence  of  some  persons 
may  be  at  least  pronounced  premature.  The  application 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  bones,  seems  as  yet  to  be  the  only 
well  established  case  of  the  application  of  chemical  sci- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  operations  of  gypsum  are  still  an  insol- 
vable  mvstery,  and  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  its  effects  do  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by 
facts.  The  application  of  lime  to  the  soil,  and  its  parti- 
cular advantages  and  uses,  are  still  among  the  vexed 
questions  of  agriculture.  The  same  uncertainty  of  ex- 
planation i>  applicable  to  various  manures,  io  regard  to 
their  mode  of  operation  and  their  precise  chemical  ef- 
fects. I  do  not  hold  this  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  aid 
of  chemiatry,  but  only  as  a  ground  for  moderating  a  too 
sanguine  confidence  in  its  power.  As  it  offers  the  most 
probable  means  of  solving  msny  of  the  secrets  of  nature's 
operations,  and  as  in  many  of  the  mechanical  arts  its  tri. 
umphs  are  complete,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  press- 
ing our  inquiries  by  means  of  it,  and  for  the  best  hopes 
of  as  much  success  as,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  we  have  any  right  to  expect." 

Analysis  of  Soils. — Under  this  head,  we  are  furnish- 
ed with  the  results  of  many  analyses  of  soils,  in  reference 
to  the  practical  utility  of  which,  Mr.  Colman  says — "I 
believe  it  may  be  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  ge- 
neral and  predominant  chanicteristics  of  the  soil;  but 
with  great  respect  for  science,  and  for  the  labors  of  those 
men  who  by  their  distinguished  attainments  have  confer- 
red the  highest  benefits  on  the  community,  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  any  expectation  of  adapting 
our  cultivation,  upon  any  extended  scale  to  these  minute 
diversities  of  soil,  is  illusory;  and  that  the  most  illustri- 
ous chemist  living  may  be  challenged  in  vain  to  pre- 
scribe any  practicable  culture  adapted  to  meet,  with  any 
degree  of  exactness,  the  eases  given,  or  to  recognize  in 
his  :.pplications  or  prescriptions,  with  any  success,  the 
mmiiter  diversities  of  composition  which  are  here  pre- 
sented." 

Natural  Sciekce—"  Every  possible  facility,"  says 
Mr.  Colman,  «  should  be  provided  for  the  study  of  natu- 
ral history,  for  every  branch  of  natural  history  may  be 
made  subservient  to  agricultural  improvement.  There 
is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  which  so  invigorates  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  as  earnest  and  deep  Inquiries  into 
nature,  the  study  of  natural  facts,  the  observation  of  nat- 


ginal  sources  of  knowledge,  and  draws  water  out  of  the 
very  wells  of  life,  acquires  a  force  of  inquiry,  maintains 
a^ealthful  freshness  of  mind,  turns  every  object  snd  oc- 
currence with  which  he  meets,  into  an  instrument  of  in- 
struction, and  finds  nature  no  longer  a  dull,  desolate,  in- 
animate  chamber,  but  its  walls  all  over  radisnt  with  les- 
sons of  wisdom,  and  every  object  with  which  it  is  crowd- 
ed, vocal  with  the  teachings  of  a  Divine  spirit." 

Plan  or  an  Agricultubal  Institution  foe  tht 
United  States. — In  organizing  an  institution  of  this oa- 
ture  in  this  countr)*^,  Mr.  Colman  is  opposed  to  an  expeo- 
sive  plan.  Ireland,  he  thinks,  «  has  set  us  an  excellent 
example  in  this  respect.  With  us,  they  might  be  in  a 
great  measure  self-supporting."  He  would  not  suffer  the 
number  of  pupils  to  exceed  one  hundred.  "Some  good 
sized  hall  or  building  would  be  requisite  for  public  meet- 
ings, lectures,  or  recitation-rooms,  and  for  a  musenn,  li- 
brary, and  chemical  laborator>';  but  I  would  erect  no 
college-building  for  the  residence  of  the  pupils."  He 
proposes  that  the^  should  either  board  with  families  in 
the  neighborhood,  or  else  that  several  fiarm-houses 
should  be  erected  on  the  place,  "suificient  to  supply  the 
needful  accommodations,"  &c.  One  or  two  instmcton 
should  be  employed  constantly  for  teaching  the  main 
branches  of  education,  and  a  competent  farmer  should  be 
employed  to  manage  the  agricultural  department,  and  to 
give  the  necessary  practical  instruction.  Beyond  thit, 
no  resident  instructors  would  be  required,  but  regular  and 
full  courses  of  lectures  and  experiments  in  geology,  mi- 
neralogy, botany,  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  veteri' 
nary  art  and  chemistry,  by  competent  professors  of  these 
sciences,  who  might  be  employed  for  these  objects  annu- 
ally, without  the  necessity  and  expense  of  constant  resi- 
dence, as  is  now  frequently  done  at  our  medical  schooli. 
In  this  way,  the  best  talent  in  the  community  might  be 
commanded,  and  at  reasonable  expense.  I  would  require 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  pupils  should  be  placed  in  a 
condition  of  perfect  equality,  and  that  a  certain  amoont 
of  labor  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all,  at  such  a  rale 
of  wages  as  should  be  deemed  just,  according  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  pupil,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  done." 

The  first  object  at  such  an  institution,  Mr.  Colman 
thinks  should  be  «lhe  thorough  indoctrination  of  the  pu- 
pils in  natural  science,  and  in  mechanical  philosophy,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  made  to  bear  on  agriculture."    That  in 
the  second  place,  the  pupils  should  be  flimished  with  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  best  farm  management,  and 
the  best  practices  in  husbandry.     *'  The  management  of 
live  stock  whether  for  work,  for  fatting,  or  for  dairying, 
might  in  a  small  degree  be  exemplified  on  eveiy  well- 
managed  farm.    Such  an  appendag-e  as  this  to  a  school 
of  practical  instruction,  where  the  pupils  might  see  and 
have  explained  to  them  the  very  best  modes  of  husband- 
ry, must  be  of  the  highest  benefit.     To  these  should  be 
added  an  experimental  farm.  This  need  not  be  extensive, 
and  it  might  be  connected  with  the  model  farm;  indeed, 
the  model  farm  might  itself  be  to  some  degree,  an  expe- 
rimental farm.    It  may  be  said  that  the  premiums  offered 
by  agrinultural  societies  for  various  experiments  in  hus- 
bandry, are  sufficient  to  meet  the  public  wanti  in  thit 
case.    I  admit  that  they  have  in  this  way  rendered  im- 
mense benefits  to  the  public;  but  there  are  still  wanted 
'various  trials  and  tests  of  soils,  manures,  grasses,  plasty 
I  implements,  modes  of  cultivation,   modes  of  feeding, 
breeding,  dairying,  and  on  the  effects  of  temperature, 
moisture,  heat,  frost,  light,  and  electricity,  which  com- 
mon farmers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  undertake,  or 
if  undertaken,  to  follow  out  with  that  exactness  whieh  it 
most  desirable,  in  order  to  render  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments worthy  of  confidence,  and  lessons  for  geuenl 
application."    He  further  recommends,  that  there  dioald 
be  connected  with  the  establishment,  gardens,  «  for  pur- 
poses of  botanical  instruction,  giving  the  pupils  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  principal 
plants,  grasses,  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  weecb,  which 
enter  into  their  cultivation  to  thtf  advantage  or  injury  (rf 
the  farmer;  and  for  making  the  pupils  thoroughly  se- 
qualnted  with  the  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  which  may  be  required  for  use,  profit, 
or  luxury."    He  says,  "  I  throw  out  these  hints  io  my 
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The  Ox-Can  of  Chili— (Fig.  «5.> 

Be.  TbeoDly  serious  aeeiileni  lustained  by  Ihesquadron, 
WBi  the  loss  of  tbe  Sea-Gull,  one  of  tbe  lenders,  which, 

the  Itller  part  of  April,  1839.  We  cannot  bul  exprea* 
tbe  gialiScation  we  have  ci^joyed  in  reading  the  aecouals, 
which  are  no  doubt  truthfully,  as  they  cerlainlv  are  iute- 
restlngly  given,  of  the  physical,  civil,  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  different  counlriei  and  tribes  of  pauiile.  visit- 
ed. We  find  mucb  in  reference  lo  tbe  agricultural  and 
economical  capaciliei,  and  rural  managemen:  of  those 
counlriet,  which,  did  space  allow,  might  be  (raniferreU 
to  our  pages,  to  tbe  gratification  of  our  readers,  but  our 

Having  touched  at  Madeira,  Rio   Janeiro,    and  passed 
round  Cape  Horn,  circumsUuices  rendered  it  expedient 
(quadron  to  put  into  Valparaiso  for  repairs,  and 


THE  EXPLOKING  EXPEDITION. 

Narralivc  of  IA<  United  Slatu  Exfloring  ExptdUtoa,  du- 

Hug  lilt  $iar$  1938,  1S39,  IS40,  1841,   1842;  by  Chas. 

WiLKEf,    V,    S.    v.,    CommandiT  <ff  (A«  ExptdiUoa. 

PhiUilelphia:  Lea  &  Bi^mcKabd. 

This  work  waa  first  published  in  Sts  large  imperial  oc- 
tavo volumcE,  with  steel  vigneltea  and  line  engravings  of 
scenery,  &c.  together  with  finely  executed  uups  and 
cbar'.s;  making  a  magnifleenl,  though  expi~~'~ 
The  publisher  have  now  com- 
roeneeil  the  issue  of  a  much 
cheaper  edition,  containing  pre- 
cisely the  sanie  matler  ai  the 
first;  the  only  diaereace  is  In 
qoalil;  and  size  of  tbe  paper,  the 
subsliulion  of  wood-cuts  for  the 
steel  vignettes,  the  omission  of 
tbe  line  cngraTings  and  some  of 
Ibe  maps.  II  is  aflbrded  at  a 
price  which  will  bring  itwilhln 
the  reach  of  many  from  vliom 
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transporlation  of  lig^hter  arlicles.  The  lamas  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  mountains,  and  carry  from  seventy  to  nine- 
ty pounds  weight. 

We  are  told  that  at  Valparaiso  there  are  no  market 
gardens,  and  that  "  nearly  all  the  ve§fetables  are  brought 
from  the  valley  of  Quillotta,  about  sixteen  miles  distant 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  in  pamiiers.  The  mode  of  bring- 
ing grass  or  clover  to  market,  is  peculiar;  it  sometimes 
almost  covers  both  horse  and  rider."  (See  fig.  66.)  The 
beef  and  mutton  to  be  had  in  the  market,  is  represented 
as  proverbially  fine — the  prices  of  the  former  six,  and 
the  latter  three  cents  per  pound. 

The  account  given  of  the  condition  of  Peru,  is  much 
less  favorable  than  that  of  Chili.  The  revolutions  it  has 
no  often  imdergone,  together  with  the  late  war  with  Chi- 
li, seem  to  have  completely  broken  down  the  energies 
of  the  people.  We  are  told  by  Lieut.  Wilkes,  that  there 
is  actually  less  soil  now  cultivated  than  was  improved  by 
the  Indians,  or  the  "  children  of  the  sun,''  before  th^ 
Spanish  conquest;  and  that  every  thing  indicates  the  se- 
ni-barbarisra  of  the  inhabitants.  The  former  accounts 
of  their  being  no  rain  in  Peru,  are  corroborated,  so  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  an  extent  of  the  country  of  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  wide  along  the  coast.  The  records  kept  at 
Lima,  show  the  occurrence  of  rain  only  four  times  du- 
ring the  eighteenth  century.  In  other  sections  rain  falls, 
and  in  some  instances  copiously.  Irrigation  is  somewhat 
practiced  in  the  districts  which  have  not  the  benefits  of 
rain.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  many  plants, 
and  the  irrigated  land  gives  continued  vegetation  through 
the  year.  «  Harvests  are  gathered  in  every  season,  and 
flowers  and  ripe  fruits  are  seen  at  the  same  time." 

Halt  we  space,  we  should  be  glad  to  make  further  ex. 
tracts  from  the  work,  especially  in  relation  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Peru  and  Chili,  which  were  visited  by  a  detach- 
ment of  officers  and  gentlemen,  who  collected  much  valu- 
able matter  in  relation  to  them.  We  shall  look  with  in- 
terest to  the  other  volumes. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  favored 
with  the  second  volume,  but  have  only  time  to  say  that 
the  interest  of  the  narrative,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a  partial  glance,  is  well  sustained.  The  work  is  for  sale 
at  Little*s,  in  this  city. 


Trantadioni  qf  th$  New-Yokk  State  Agricultural 
SocXETT,  togeth$r  toUh  an  abttraet  of  tk*  Proutdings  of 
tlu  County  Agricultural  Socistisi  and  ^A^meri- 
CAN  Institute:  vol.  lv.-«1844. 

This  volume  numbers  524  pages,  octavo,  fSui  may  be 
pronounced  not  inferior  in  interest  or  value  to  any  for- 
mer one  published  by  this  Society.  Besides  the  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  State  Society,  condensed  notices  are 
given  of  thirty-seven  County  Societies;  and  one  hundred 
and  eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute.  The  book  contains  many  highly  valuable 
papers— such  as  the  prize  essays  on  the  different  branch- 
es of  husbandry,  and  several  able  papers  communicated 
to  the  State  Society  by  distinguished  writers  and  practi- 
cal farmers,  from  various  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as 
Surope.  Among  the  papers  reported  by  the  American 
Institute,  will  be  found  the  Proceedings  of  the  Silk  Con- 
vention held  in  the  city  of  New-York  last  fall,  during  (he 
exhibition  of  the  Institute.  The  latest  improvements  in 
conducting  the  silk  business,  and  many  important  facts 
are  here  given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  re- 
ports of  committees,  and  communications  from  upwards 
of  twenty  individuals  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 


fSvtry  man  fdt  own  Farrier :  eorUatning  the  Cures,  Symp- 
toms, and  most  approved  methods  of  curs  n/'f  As  Diseases 
OF  Horses:  by  Francis  Clater  and  hh  Son  John 
Clater.  First  American,  from  the  twentu  ci^hfh  Lon- 
don edition;  \cith  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  S.  Skinner. 
Lea  and  Blanchanl,  Philadelphia. 

No  works  on  the  veterinary  art  have  been  received 
with  more  confidence  than  Clater's;  of  ihis,  the  numerous 
editions  through  w^ich  they  have  passed  in  England,  is 

Sx>d  evidence.    Mr.  Skinner's  editions  of  Youatt  on  the 
ois^  Every  Han  bis  own  Caltle-Doctoff  fcc.  which 


have  met  with  considerable  popular  favor,  are  proof  that 
the  present  publication  is  ably  edited.  The  work  is  well 
got  up,  in  a  cheap  form.  Is  well  calculated  for  daily 
reference,  and  we  have  no  doubt  ought  to  be  found,  as 
Mr.  Skinner  says,  "in  every  stable,  along  with  thecurr}'>> 
comb  and  brush  .^ 

Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art;  ddhered  is  tk 
principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  United  States,  by  Dio- 
nysus Lardner.    Greely  and  McElrath,  New-YoriL 
We  have  received  the  two  first  parts  or  numbers  of 
this  work.    It  will  be  completed  in  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fourteen  numbers,  which  will  constitute  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  illustrated  with  numerous  engn- 
vings.     The  price   is  25  cents  for  each  numb^.    The 
work  is  an  emboiliment  of  the  scientific  Lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Lvdner  in  this  country,  which  were  reeei* 
ved  with  universal  satisfaction  by  all  who  listened  to 
them.    We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  excel- 
lent work  to  the  public. 


Elocution  made  Easy :  containing  Rulei  and  Seleetiont  fcft 
Declamation  and  Reading,  with  Figures  illustrativt  tf 
Gesture.    By  R.  Claggett,  A.  M.    Paine  k  Barges, 
New-York. 
A  useful  work,  well  worthy  of  introduction  into  onr 

schools.    For  sale  by  £.  H.  Pease,  Albany. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Effects  of  chemical  composts. — The  articles  ac> 
company ing  the  following  letter  were  duly  received. 
The  sea-kale  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  hsTc 
ever  seen  : 

Pelham,  Ulster  eo.,  May  9,  1S45. 
Mr.  LtTTHER  Tucker — To  show  you  how  much  the 
growth  of  grass  and  grain  may  be  accelerated  by  the  use 
of  chemical  composts,  I  send  you  the  following  speci- 
mens, grown  in  the  open  field  this  spring,  viz  :  Oat« 
sown  the  6th  of  March,  18  inches  high ;  timothy  gra^< 
2]  inches;  clover  19  inches;  and  orchard  grass 33;  cu. 
on  the  8  th  of  May — ^the  three  last  were  sown  last  fall. 
I  also  send  you  some  sea-kale,  a  delicious  vegetable, 
eatable  from  Uie  10th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May -it  is 
blsnched  under  boxes.  R.  L.  Feu- 

Remarkable  Fbcunditt. — "  K."  gives  us  the  «  his- 
tory of  what  may  be  called  ^  remarkable  cow,  in  every 
particular.  She  was  bred,  and  is  at  present  owned  by 
Hawthorn  McCuUoch,  Esq.  of  Oreenbush,  Rensselaer 
county.  She  is  9  years  old  this  spring,  and  was  sired  by 
an  imported  Durham  bull,  out  of  a  cross  Duriiam  sad  Na* 
live  cow.  The  spring  she  was  three  years  old,  (her  first 
calving  J  she  had  twins — ^tho  next  year  a  single  calf— the 
next  yesu",  twinS'^the  next  year  a  single  calf— -the  next, 
three-— the  next,  twins— the  next,  (the  present  yearj 
three  calves — in  all,  14  calves  in  7  years,  all  fine  healthy 
calves,  except  the  last  three.  She  gives  at  present  fron 
56  to  60  pounds  of  very  rich  milk  per  day.  She  is  a 
large  handsome  cow,  and  fatted,  would  weigh  1000  lbs." 

To  DESTROY  CABBAGE  ucE. — ^Mr.  Weller,  of  Brink* 
leyville,  N.  C.  informs  us  that  he  has  found  sprinkliiv 
dry  dirt  on  cabbage  plants  when  the  dew  is  oo,  will  de* 
stroy  or  drive  off  the  lice.  We  have  tried  dirt  ss  is  mes^ 
tioned,  as  well  as  ashes  and  powdered  gypsum,  and  have 
found  ashes  to  do  besL 

To  PRESERVE  VINES   FROM   BUQS.-^Mr.  WXLESK  ^ISO 

informs  us  that  a  decoction  of  tobacco  and  red  pepper, 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves  of  cucumbers,  melons,  &e.  *' vill 
drive  off  at  once  and  for  good,  the  little  oblong  striped 
bug  which  is  sometimes  so  destructive  to  these  piaots." 
Mr.  W.  has  been  told,  he  says,  that  the  pepper  tea  it- 
self will  answer  the  purpose. 

Garden  Tools Extract  of  a  letter  from  Thobias 

CoLUNS,  Burlington,  N.  J "We  have  In  use  in  this  vi- 
cinity, two  garden  tools^  invented  here,  and  moch  appro- 
ved; the  principal  one  is  a  <  weeding  hoe;*  the  other,  a 
stout  four  pronged  fork,  for  hand  weeding  in  ^ow« 
beds.  The  weeding  hoe  is  a  light  tool,  but  vejy  tttciw 
for  cutting  off  weeds  when  but  a  few  inehes  high.  Oi 
the  hoe^  I  have  hftd  maiiaiactared  muiy  seon^nddif- 
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bibnted  in  Tarioua  parts  of  this  country.    Some  were  gi- 
rta  Away,  others  sold." 

Improvemxkt  or  worn  out  lands. — Extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  E.  Stabler,  Esq.  of  Maryland — « I  have  labor- 
ed hard  for  some  20  years  to  Improve  a  farm  which  was 
worn  out  by  the  <old  Maryland  plan'  of  raising  corn  and 
tobacco*  By  the  liberal  use  of  lime,  it  is  now  prodvctive 
and  profitable;  having  within  the  last  12  or  14  years  co- 
vered the  whole  waste  part  (except  5  acres,)  with  from 
60  to  100  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
yeai*s  since,  there  were  only  2  kilns  within  six  miles  of 
me;  and  only  used  to  bum  lime  for  building  purposes; 
now  there  are  within  the  same  distance,  not  less  than  35 
to  40  lime  kilns,  and  used  almost  exclusively  for  farming 
purposes." 

Subsoil  Plowing. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  H.  L.  R. 
Sanford,  of  Volney,  N.  Y.  The  benefits  of  subsoiling 
should  not  be*expected  to  be  very  great  on  loose  gravel- 
ly land.  <(  Last  spring  we  procured  one  of  Ruggles, 
Nourse  9l  Mason's  subsoil  plows,  and  made  some  trials, 
but  not  with  very  good  success.  We  plowed  two  acres 
for  com,  in  strips — a  gravel  ridge — one  comer  clay  loam ; 
eouid  see  no  difference  on  the  gpravel,  but  think  the  sub- 
soiled  part  on  the  clay,  somewhat  better.  We  tried  al- 
so, another  piece,  clay  loam,  sowed  to  oats  and  planted 
with  com ;  could  see  no  difference  in  the  crop  whatever; 
bat  notwithstanding  this  failure  I  mean  to  try  it  again." 

PoTATOE  Rot. — J.  R.  Blair,  Kent,  Ct.,  is  inclined  to 
think  the  rot  in  potatoes  last  year,  was  caused  by  several 
weeks  of  wet  weather  in  the  summer,  succeeded  by  ex- 
cessive heat  and  drouth.  He  seconds  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator  to  plant  bar* 
dy  varieties;  says  he  « noticed  white  potatoes  decayed 
more  than  the  red  ones."  In  regard  to  the  suggestion 
about  the  use  of  lime,  we  will  just  remark  that  we  have 
heant  of  several  cases  where  it  was  put  on  the  potatoes 
at  planting  time,  without  any  apparent  effect  having 
been  produced. 

Charcoal  Dust. — ^Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  6. 
Camp,  Plainville,  Ct. — «I  will  mention  an  experiment 
Biade  by  myself  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Having  a 
piece  of  hill  land,  of  about  three  acres  ready  plowed,  I 
seeded  it  down  to  timothy.  It  produced  about  one  ton  to 
the  acre.  It  has  been  mowed  once,  every  year  since, 
has  had  no  manure,  and  has  not  been  pastured  at  all.  It 
has  grained  one-third,  and  remains  the  same  kind  of  grass. 
About  Ave  years  after  sowing,  I  burnt  coal  near  the 
place;  I  took  from  the  bed,  dry  dust  and  fine  coal  in  my 
cart,  and  with  a  shovel  sowed  twice  through  the  piece 
which  has  increased  the  quantity  of  grass  on  those  streaks 
ever  since,  nearly  one-half." 

O1.D  Westchester  awake. — ^Extract  of  a  letter  from 

T.  Fountain,  Esq.  dated  Peekskill,  April  25 "  On  the 

17th  inst.  although  a  rainy  day,  about  one  hundred  farm- 
ers met  at  the  court  house  at  White  Plains,  agreeable  to 
previous  notice,  and  formed  a  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  this  county.  The  pros- 
pects now  are  encouraging,  and  we  have  the  most  cheer- 
in^  indications  that  old  Westchester  will  do  something 
worthy  of  herself,  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, floriculture,  &c." 

Extraordinary  Pig. — Harvet  Ford,  of  Winches- 
ter Centre,  Ct.,  informs  us  that  Samuel  Cook  of  Goshen, 
io  that  State,  killetl  In  November  last,  a  pig,  at  the  age 
of  eight  months  and  twenty -four  days,  which  weighed, 
dressed*  472  pounds!  «  Being  a  gain,"  he  says,  <'of 
more  than  a  pound  and  twelve  ounces  per  day,  during  the 
life  of  the  pig,  and  a  fraction  less  than  two  pounds  a  day 
from  (be  time  Mr.  Cook  bought  it,  April  12(h,  1844, 
when  it  weighed  t^^nty-five  pounds.  It  was  fed  on  com- 
meal,  uncooked,  with  the  slops  of  the  kitchen.  It  was 
ivorth  at  six  cents  per  pound,  nhe  price  offered,  but  re- 
fused,) $2S,3'2)  from  which  deduct  $16,  the  worth  of  the 
com  it  consumed,  and  $2,50  the  first  cost  of  the  pig, 
leaves  $9,82  profit."  Mr.  Ford  says  heassisteit  in  slaugh- 
tering the  pig,  and  weighed  it  himself,  and  knows  the 
weight  above  given  to  be  correct.  Wc  believe  the 
sreight  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  for  the  age,  that  we 
ever  heani  of.  Is  there  a  varUiy  or  breed  of  swine  in 
U&at  neii^hborhood  that  can  be  brought  to  any  thing  like 


such  a  weight  at  eight  or  nine  months  old  7  How  were 
the  other  pigs  that  belonged  to  the  same  litter  with  Mr. 
Cook's  ?    Can  any  such  account  be  given  of  (hem  7 

To  DESTROY  Alders.-— A.  H.  Hallrck,  Esq.  of  West- 
moreland, Oneida  county,  says — « Having  apiece  of  low 
ground  on  my  farm,  with  too  many  large  bunches  of  al- 
ders upon  it,  I  was  induced  to  try  an  experiment  to  era- 
dicate them.  On  the  23d  and  24lh  days  of  August,  1843, 
I  caused  them  to  be  cut  off  about  twenty  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  the  result  was,  that  scarcely  one 
sprouted  the  next  year,  (1844.)  This  season  the  old 
stubs  are  so  tender  and  rotten,  that  they  are  easily  knock- 
ed off  level  with  the  ground.  I  had  a  particular  reason 
in  causing  them  to  be  cut  on  those  days.  I  am  now  so 
well  satisfied  that  by  taking  a  certain  time  in  the  month 
of  August  to  cut  Alders  to  exterminate  them  entirely,  that 
if  I  had  any  more  on  my  farm,  I  should  cut  them  this 
summer,  either  on  the  2d  or  30th  days  of  August  next;  I 
should  however,  prefer  the  last  mentioned  day." 

Relief  of  choking  in  cattle. — Mr.  BtrNPHET,  of 
Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  recommends  the  use  of  a  piece 
of  cable,  four  feet  long  and  five  inches  in  circumference, 
with  one  end  made  into  a  soft  ball,  to  be  pushed  down 
the  animars  gullet  We  have  generally  known  tarred 
rope  used  for  this  purpose.  The  size  of  the  rope  about 
^Aree  inches  in  circumference.  A  ball  of  tow,  bound 
with  soft  leather,  attached  to  one  end,  so  that  the  end 
might  be  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hen's  egg.  We  have 
often  seen  cattle  relieved  from  choking,  by  the  piece  of 
pofatoe  or  turnep  which  occasioned  the  difficulty,  being 
with  this  rope  pushed  into  the  stomach.  From  its  flex- 
ibility, and  the  yielding  of  the  ball  of  tow  at  the  end, 
there  is  no  danger  of  rupturing  the  gullet,  as  is  often  done 
in  the  barbarous  practice  of  running  down  stlc!i:^«uch  as 
hoe  handles,  &c. 

Remedy  for  "hoven,"  or  ««  blown"  cattle. — Mr. 
DuNFHET  informs  us  that  he  uses  in  this  case,  for  "  tap- 
ping" the  animal,  a  knife  which  he  describes  as  having  a 
handle  four  inches  long,  a  blade  four  inches  longy  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  a  hilt  three  inches  long,  ami 
an  inch  wide.  He  says — *'  previous  to  using  the  above 
knife,  an  incision  may  be  made  with  a  small  knife,  one 
inch  in  length,  down  wants,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ani- 
mal, at  five  inches  from  the  hip  bone.  Then  the  large 
knife  may  be  plunged  into  the  incision  to  the  hilt,  with 
safety,  which  allows  the  foul  air  to  pass  out,  and  gives 
immediate  relief.  Should  the  wound  close  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  open  by  insert- 
ing a  small  tube,  and  keeping  the  animal  gently  mo- 
ving." 

Use  of  AGRict7LTURAL  Papers. — Extract  from  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  one  of  the  County  Agricultu- 
ral Societies  of  this  State: — «I  have  just  returned  from 
the  meeting  iof  our  Elxecutive  Committee,  and  wish  t& 
repeat  some  bf  the  conversation  I  heard. 

''When  on  the  subject  of  the  plowing  match,  T.  H. 
said,  *  that  plowing  match,  two  years  ago  on  Carpenter's 
place,  did  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  good  to  the 
neighborhood,  by  showing  our  farmers  what  some  men 

could  do.     D ■.         would  not  believe  theie  was  a 

plow  in  the  world  equal  to  his;  but  he  saw  his  mistake 
after  receiving  the  fifth  prize.* 

<*  Speaking  of  cheese-making,  it  was  remark Cxl  that  A« 
L.  had  nearly  always  can  led  off  the  first  prize  $  <  but  do 
you  know,'  said  B.  *  hoyr  he  managed  to  do  (It^t  7  He 
never  was  much  of  a  dairyman,  and  his  wife  knowing 
nothing  of  cheese-making,  learned  how  from  mading  the 
Cultivator — the  directions  in  which  she  folio ved,  and 
yon  see  the  result.* 

•I  don*t  question  that  at  all,'  said  J.  H.,  'for  I  save 
every  year  at  least  four  times  ihe  cost  of  subscription,  by 
reading  that  paper.'  " 

Change  of  Seed. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  reatlers  of 
the  Cultivator  if  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  obtaining  thcirseed,  particularly  wheat  and 
oats  from  higher  latitudes.  Oals  are  much  heavier  here 
than  in  the  south  part  of  (he  State.  Spring  Wheat  is  alS(» 
much  improvetl  by  changing  the  seed.  H'ilUli  Keuc, 
Clinton  Co,  N.  Y. 
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I  b«iieT«  ths  Mor^tn  blood  to  be  the  boMlbit  wu  (t- 
cr  inFnrcU  id  to  the  "Northern  hone."  The;  tia  well 
knowD,  end  are  eileeiiietl  tat  ictivil;,  hanlineK,  f;entle- 
neu  uiil  docility,  ihroughout  the  liew-KnE-linil  Stalet; 
•rcll  ailapled  fi>r  all  work;  ;doi1  in  every  ipot,  except 
for  racan  on  the  turf.  They  are  lively  uid  iririteil,  lof- 
ty end  ele^nt  in  (heir  BClion,  currying  tliem»elvMgT»ce- 
fully  in  the  luirneB.  They  have  aiie  in  proportion  In 
height;  bone  clean,  linevy  les><  compactnen,  ihor. 
■ironp  back!,  potTerful  lunEi.  alreaglli  and  endunnce. 
A  uiiitare  of  the  Horgan  blood,  though  imall,  may  be 
ea«ily  Ifiiann  Troni  any  other  iioclc  in  tbecountry.  There 
i>  a  remarlcable  similarily  prevailing  io  all  of  this  race. 
They  are  known  by  their  short  lean  heads,  wide  acrou 
Iba  hca  at  the  eye*;  ayei  Lively  and  prominent;  open 
aail  wide  in  the  under  ^wi,  large  wind  pipe,  deep  brii- 
kel,  heavy  and  round  In  the  body,  broad  in  the  bapJi, 
short  limbs  in  proportion  to  (Ize,  broad  quarten,  a  lively 
quicli  action,  inJomilable  spirit,  move  true  and  eaay  in  a 
KOod  round  trot,  Tast  on  the  walk.  Color,  dark  bay, 
cheslnul,  brown  or  black,  with  dark  flawing  wavy  mane 
and  tall;  head  up,  and  moves  without  a  whip;  about  Bf- 
Leen  haodihigh;  action  powerful  and  spirited. 

They  are  highly  celebtalad  for  general  uaefblnen, 
make  the  beat  of  roadatera,  anil  live  to  a  great  age.  In 
fact  they  are  the  peKect  "  Yankee  hameaa  horse.'* 

The  Morgans  are  very  like  the  noble  Arab,  with  simi- 
lar eyes,  upright  earn,  bigh  withers,  powerful  quarters, 
hocin  well  placed  under  their  weight,  vigorous  arms  and 
flat  leg*,  short  from  the  knee  to  the  paslem,  elate  Joint- 
ed, potsestiFig  immense  power  for  their  siie,  with  groat 
Are  and  courage.  But  a  few  of  tha  Morgans,  however, 
evince  extraordinary  speed. 

It  is  said  that  the  bast  stock  of  horses  in  the  New-Eng- 
jand  Stales,  are  found  among  the  progeny  and  deteend- 
■uita  of  the  Sberman  Morgan,  which  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Bellows  of  Vermont. 

The  Bgnre  above  is  a  portrait  of  Black- Ha^k,  '<acoll 
of  Ihc  Sherman  Morgan,  which  was  got  by  the  old  Jus-    provement  of  bor 
tin  Morgan  hone.     The  dam  of  Black-Hawk  wii  a  Ihnte        He  took  the  flr 
quarter  bloodeil  English  mare,  raisnl  in  the  Province  of   October 
New-Brunswick.    She  couM  tret  a  mile  in  len  than  3\  N.  V.  8We  Show 


jminntes,  and  weighed  10S3  poonda,  and  was  in  every  n- 
speet  a  most  perlect  animal." 

Black-Hawk  was  brol  by  Mr.  Matthews  of  Dutliiu, 
N.  H.     He  is  a  jet  black  color;  wetgbs,  in  p»^l  Ct~t- 


eight  is  19  hands  and  o 


. ^rawD  from  the  hip  even  with  the  h     . , 

the  tatting  on  of  the  tail.  Is  four  inches  longer  tbantbt 
back,  or  Ihe  distance  from  the  bip  to  the  withers.  AlisI 
dropped  perpendicular  from  Ihe  neck,  parallel  with  tbt 
foreleg,  ft  nineteen  inches  forward  of  Ihe  junction  oflht 
wither*.  The  dittance  between  (he  hip  and  the  ribs,  i> 
only  one  and  a  half  inch.  He  has  a  broad  and  vigona 
f  and  clean  leg,  targe  muscles,  short  frosi  dit 
the  paslem,  large  wind  pipe  and  BOitril,«eli 
open  when  under  motion.     He  is  one  of  the  belt  prapor- 


:  elegant 


ving  I 
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$100,  if  Ihe  purchaser  could  be  assured  that  they  w« 
Blaek-Hawk.     "  Mr.    Bate*   of  Boilon   has  refold 
$600  for  a  filly  by  Black-Hawk.     She  can  trot  s  mile  is 
2  minutes  48  seconds.     For  bottom  and  speed  in  uotluil, 
Black-Hawk  cannot  be  aurpassed.     \rben  acoll,  he  tro|. 
led  in  harnesron  Cambridge  Part,  one  mile  ioSmiBiilH 
42teeonrts,   without  training.     In  a  match  for  H.OflU 
that  came  stf  at  the  Cambridge  trotting  Park,  IZtb  Jof' 
1842,  agalnat  Osceola,  fire  miles  and  repeal,  be  win  viih 
eata,  although  very  fat  anil  not  in  train.    The  first  >>i*l 
performedin  ]6  miDiilos  SDsecondt.    TbeteemdiD 
liuutes.     In  the  Oct.    following,   he  won  a  simp- 
's of  iSO<l,  beating  Grey  Tim  and  Dying  SergMst. 
Had  previously  won  matches  for  $400  or  fMW,  snil  '" 

Hill,  Esq.  of  BridpoiJ,  Vermont,  obtauieil  &' 

celebrated  hone  of  Benjamin  Thunton  of  Lowell,  Man. 

was  kept  al  hit  aland  lait  seawin  in  Bridporl,  sa<ll» 

igns  to  use  him  at  Ihe  tame  stand  hereafter  (br  IbeiO' 

'    if  horses. 

priie  al  the  Addison  Connly  Showl^ 
1  contemplatea  exhibiting  him  it  l« 
.1  Otica  dcxt  Sept.,  where  I  think  lis 
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matt  ba  BdiDiMd  bf  all  emanoiMmin  of  tke  bocM.  He  li 
pufMtljr  Mml,  a  elOM  Jobtoil,  elaui  limbwl  uimal,  aod 
mnitt  a  baaatital  witIv  haul,  rnani  unl  tail.  Hii  legi 
■n  flal  ami  bard,  elaan  mim  long  bmin  oo  tha  FcUock 
huaym  •Uml  ant  promilMat;  bit  ditpoeitioD  kintl  aiu 
pU;M.  Ha  kaapa  fiU  with  ytrj  littla  faad,  loo  fatal  the 
tii&e  I  look  lb*  dniriii;,  lo  deTalope  all  hii  poiau  lae- 
renrollr. 

Al  roy  ncgetfiOD,  hii  bar  i*"  aecnrataly  waighcd  foi 
one  waek,  and  (be  tted  eanmmed,  Mood  a*  followi :  of 
oati  ami  bran  Ihres  qiutia  of  each  daily,  uid  he  cotuU' 
med  betwean  fire  and  lix  poundi  of  limolby  each  day. 

No  fault  lan  b«  found  with  the  hone  unlca*  it  be  in  hii 
tiu;  bawever,  hit  ilock  ars  nifflcienUy  laisa  for  road- 
■ten  and  hir  genaral  oaefnliMaa  id  lbl(  State. 

The  patronaKe  Mr.  Sill  raceiTa*  from  breeder*  bott 
tar  and  naar,  ia  •olHalaDt  expmaioa  of  the  opinion  of  the 
poblic,  wilboat  anji  other  racommeadalion.  Relative  to 
the  orig'in  and  stock  of  Morgan  honea,  your  reailara  may 
hMT  from  me  again  by  and  by.  S.  W.  iKWwr- 

tVtybrWst,  Mof  1,  1845. 


It  at  thoronghly  aa  potti- 


t,  ba  worked  on 
(he  flnt  working — thai 
temperature  from  iS  lo  63degreei,  for  iwenty-four  boun 
— Iben  be  again  tboroaghly  worked,  wben  i(  la  ready  btr 
the  table,  or  10  be  laid  down. 

(fotUng  batttr  la  ttattr. — Thia  the  cotnlnltlee  tay  they 

cannot  rrconunend,"  and  that  ■■  it  la  naiar  done  liy  Ihc 

bait  dairyiila  io  &iglantl."     When  butter  ia  ihippei)  for 

long  voyai^i,  it  ia  totnetimea  wutafd  in  (ba  ilroDgetl 

'   ine  made  of  rock  aalt. 

Kind  if  cJmm — The  committee  highly  recommend  a 
obarn  which  One  of  ihem  baa  aeen  al  WatbiogtoD,  m 
cooKmcted  aa  u>  carry  many  eurrenti  of  air  througb  ib* 
cream  unlil  the  prineiplaof  taparation  lalbrmadwilhout 
any  frictiim  of  oar  or  dalbar.  They  lay  tbay  tra  inclinnl 
(o  (bink  thin  chom  may  take  tba  place  of  all  olhert  in 
Urge  dairiat. 


HANUrACTDRE  OF  BUTTER. 

Tba  eonuulttea  on  bnttar  for  the  Addiaon  Coon^  Ag- 
ricultural Socialy,  in  an  elaborate  report  which  we  Bnil 
in  (he  Botton  CnltiTator,  ilrongly  recommend  the  use  ol 
Tork'a-UUnd  or  rock  nit,  for  butter.  A  little  leu  than 
one  ounce  o(  thit  tall,  properly  pulverized,  ii  said  to  be 
lufflcienl  for  a  pound  of  buller — or  14  ounce§  talt  lo  16 
poundt  bulter.  The  commiltee  uy  that  thia  ki: 
hat  a  tendency  to  harden  the  butter,  and  (hat  by  woriiing, 
it  will  be  rendered  ripe  aod  fit  for  the  tnb  or  (able,  with 
bul  little  more  than  half  the  labor  required  tor  bag  tall. 
It  ia  alto  atatad  that  (be  properties  of  rock  tall  i 
dretroyed  by  too  much  heat  in  drying,  and  il  Is  i 
mended  that  il  may  be  dried  in  a  clean  place, 
shade.  The  committee  dlaeourags  (be  use  of  Liverpool 
bag  tall,  altogalber,  aa  it  it  (hongh(  to  contaio  certain 
impuritiea  which  render  It  nnfll  for  keeping  bn 

Dairy  Itoun Tbe  committee  tdriie  a  well -ventilated 

cellar  with  a  tpring  of  cold  water  mnning  through  it,  ai 
tha  beat  place  for  keeping  milk.  They  recommend  (hat 
the  pant  be  act  in  troagbt  and  the  cold  water  conducted 
around  them  till  the  animal  heal  of  (ha  milk  has  paned 
off— the  water  not  to  itmd  round  the  pans,  bul  bi 
■tandy  moving,  and  pats  lb  rough  a  drain.  Afler  thi 
ia  cooled,  it  ia  recommendeil  to  place  the  ptm  cootaining 
il  into  water,  raised  lo  (he  temperaluie  of  ITU  degrees — 
bul  il  should  never  boil  or  ilmmer.  The  pans  of  milk 
are  (hen  Be(  tnck  upon  (he  troughs — (not  in  the  aaltr,) 
and  stand  for  Iwenty-four  honn,  when  the  cream  la 
off  and  charned.  Thisproceet  they  tay  hastens  the  i 
of  the  cream,  tolhal  il  can  be  taken  off  in  about  half  the 
lima  required  in  Iha  ordinary  wa;,  Improvei  the  qnalily 
by  preventing  sournett,  and  greatly  bcililalet  the  open. 
tioD  of  churning.  The  lime  occupied  in  heating  the 
milk  of  a  dairy  of  twenty  cowt.  It  fh>m  tweaty-ftvc  lo 
thirty  minalci.  The  pans  are  made  of  tin,  and  handled 
when  either  cold  or  hoi  by  (ongi  made  for  (be  purpose, 
which  prevents  any  spilling  or  slopping  of  (ha  milk. 
Tha  cbamiag  is  dona  every  day  except  Sundayf 

"In  (hit  way,"  tay  (ha  committee,  "good  butter 
may  be  made  at  alt  seasons  of  tbe  year.  We  prefer 
dog  day*,  and  the  taller  part  of  Ihe  season,  before  the 
frosts  are  to  severe  as  lo  injure  the  quality  of  Ihe  grataet, 
on  aceonnl  of  the  nany  noilous  weeds  which  find  (heir 
way  in(o  (he  slomschs  of  tome  cows,  while  in  their  len- 
der stale  in  early  parts  of  (he  season."  The  commillee 
likewits  remark,  thai  the  dlBbreuce  in  the  qnalily  of  Ihe 
dairy  pmducit  in  different  ditlriclt,  tg  owing  in  part  to 
(be  diflerence  in  the  quality  of  the  gtataet  on  which  th( 
cows  are  fed.  This  principle  they  say  it  well  teltlad  In 
regard  to  tallow. 

IKirlriBg  taltar. — Tha  committee  say — "buller  shonli 
besomadeaa  (o  require  bu(  once  working  after  the  salt  hai 
been  well  incorporaled—repeated  working* expel  moreoi 
lets  of  thesubalanceswhichcoDSliluteitSKOOil  flavor,  am 
should  not  be  worked  or  wssliad  off'.  If  worked  loo  mncl 
11  will  be  giney,  and  more  Usteless  than  it  should  be  ii 
a  tha  highest  price."    It  is  adviicd  that 


VILLAGE  DO0S-TASDe.--(Fig.  68.) 

Tha  need  of  greater  Improvemant  in  moH  of  these  is 
try  eommoDlr  felt.    To  facilllala  a  belter  mode  Ihan 
e  common  prselioe,  Ihe  annexed  design  is  given.    The 
plan  is  Intended  for  such  at  do  nol  have  mora  than  llva 
'  six  yards  width  from  the  road  to  tha  front  entrance. 
Llttls   detcriptlon  will    ba  needed',  the  promiscuniii 
mixlnre  of  large  (rtet  and  small  shrubs,  so  frequently 
practiced  because  all  of  them  are  small  when  plsnir.l. 
should  be  carefully  avoided.    In  to  tmall  a  space  i>r 
ground,  none  bul  shrubs  and  Ihe  smallesl  siie  of  tteef 
n  be  admillcd,  except  it  be  two  or  three  of  larger  tile 
Ihe  front    edge   or  comers.     A  luilable  intermtxlur* 
evergreens  gives  cheerfulness  (o  tha  expression    in 
inter.     Evergreen  shrutis  are  indicated  by  those  heavi- 
ly shaded  in  Ihe  plan,  and  deciduous  ones  by  those  light- 
ly shaded.     If  Ihe  house  fronts  the  south,  east  or  nest, 
the  fiower  beds  at  the  comers  of  the  gravel  Walk  oppo- 
Ihe  front  entrance,  may  be  Introduced  with  greal 
propriety,  and  even  in  case  it  fronts  the  north,  provided 
those  Bowering  plants  are  selected  which  flourish  in  Ihe 
'    '        '  side  gate  at  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  yard 
an  entrance  lo    (he    kilahcD,  and  it  entirely 
concealed  from  the  view  al  (he  front  door  by  the  shrub- 
bery. 

The  selection  of  ifarubs  and  plania  mnsi  b«  at  leasl 
partly  left  to  Ihe  tasle  and  convenience  of  the  proprie- 
(or.  Among  the  plants,  however,  for  the  bads,  Ihe  fol- 
lowing will  make  a  flne  show,  succeeding  each  other 
nearly  in  Ihe  order  nameih  Crocus,  (various  kinds,) 
hyacinths,  Colllnsia  vema.  Phlox  slalonifeia,  Narciseot 
(Iha  various  species  and  varieties,)  Iria  pumela,  tulips, 
Aquileges  canadensis,  moss  pink,  Veronica  spicala  and 
genlianaides.  Phlox  ovala,  Iha  Pcenias,  Dielamnns  (while 
and  parple,)  Spina  lobau,  oriental  poppy,  upright  clc- 
lalit,  common  ghuliolus,  litlies  (seveial  species,)  peach- 
!Bved  campanula  (while  and  blue,)  Liatris  spicala  and 
'ariosa,  Hibiscus  paluslris,  New-England  Aster,  be. 
mong  Ihe  evergreen  shrubs  and  tmall  trees  may  be  ihe 
id  cedar,  Chinese  arbor-vita.  Savin,  English  Juniper, 
ee  box,  while  spruce,  &c.  Some  of  the  finest  deciduous 
irobs  are,  Hibtseut  syriacus,  double-flawering  almond^ 
Tartarian  honey -SDckle,  Hexereon,  Japan  quince,  com- 
>  and  purple,  and  Siberian  liUct,  Philailclphus 
ose  locust,  purple  fringe,  labumum,  &C.  ;  and 
among  small  trees,  are  the  weeping  and  gotdeo  ash,  the 
hurse-chpslnui,  American  and  European  mountain  ash, 
the  silver  pojiltr,  Ihe  tpriped  maple,  the  glutinous  lo- 
oi<ii,  &r.  The  smaller  shrubs  should  be  next  Iha  honta  ; 
Ihe  larger  at  Ihc  sides  and  front  line. 
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WINTER  FOOD  FOE  STOCK. 


Rich,  loamy  f^rouni],  will  b«ar  a  good  crop  of  English 
flat,  or  the  Norfolk  bullock:  tumeps,  after  a  crop  of  grass 
liAS  been  cut.  Turn  the  sod  over  Ricelyi  spread  on  some 
rotted  manure,  compost,  or  leached  ashes,  harrow  well 
with  a  light  sharp  harrow,  and  sow  the  seed  with  a  ma- 
chine, or  by  hand,  in  rows  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  fairly  out  of  the  way  of 
insects,  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  row,  if 
intended  for  stock;  if  intended  for  the  market,  they 
should  be  thicker,  to  prevent  their  growing  too  large  for 
ihe  table.  Four  to  five  hundred  bushels,  and  sometimes 
even  twice  nhat  quantity,  may  be  grown  to  the  acre,  and 
they  are  good  food  in  connexion  with  straw,  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  till  the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  they  be- 
come so  '<corky"  that  the  value  is  much  lessened.  The  crop 
may  be  cultivated  without  much  expense,  if  the  weather 
only  happens  to  be  favorably  moist  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  till  (he  plants  get  into  rough  leaf.  A  very  small 
harrovr,  with  sharp  knives  so  set  as  to  cut  the  surface  of 
the  ground  clean  after  the  harrow -teeth,  is  the  best  tool 
we  have  seen  for  cultivating  turneps  on  light  land,  and 
tumeps  can  hardly  be  grown  to  advantage  on  any  other. 

Indian  corn  will  give  a  good  crop  of  fodder  on  rich 
land,  sown  or  planted  any  time  this  month.  Is  not  the 
kind  called  sweet  com,  best  for  this  purpose?  We  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is.  It  suckers  a  great  deal,  and  the 
•talks  are  said  to  be  as  much  sweeter  than  common  com- 
stalks,  as  its  grain  is  sweeter  than  other  kinds.  Some 
varieties  of  it  grow  large  also,  and  would  probably 
yield  as  much  weight  as  any.  Another  advantage  about 
it,  is  the  softness  of  (he  kernels — if  it  makes  ears,  the 
cattle  eat  them  without  waste,  or  at  least  with  much  lest 
was^e,  than  the  kimis  whose  kernels  are  almost  as  hard  as 
flint.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  farmers  who  have  tried 
it,  that  this  kind  is  best  to  raise  (or  fatting  cattle,  where 
it  is  intended  to  feed  stalk  and  ear  all  together. 

With  the  exception  of  new  land,  or  that  which  is  free 
from  weeds,  we  think  it  best  to  plant  or  sow  corn  for  fod' 
der  in  drills,  rather  than  to  scatter  it  on  the  ground  broad- 
cast. If  it  is  in  drills,  a  chance  isaflFbrded  to  work  with 
a  harrow  and  cultivator,  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  Mr- 
Newhallof  Massachusetts,  whose  farm  management  was 
spoken  of  in  our  January  number,  prefers  the  drill  mode 
— rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre.  He  has  raised  very  large  crops  in  this  way — 
larger  than  we  have  known  grown  by  any  one  else 
Another  advantage  of  the  drill  mode,  is  the  convenient 
curing.  It  may  be  cut  with  common  com-cutters  or 
stout  sickles,  laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  the  ground, 
and,  when  fairly  willed,  bound  close  to  the  tops  in  small 
bundles  and  set  them  in  small  shocks,  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  well  protected  against  the  weather  at  top^  till  dried 
enough  to  put  in  the  barn  or  stack.  It  makes  capital  fodder 
in  this  way — ^better  for  cows  than  timothy  hay,  or  indeed 
almost  any  other  hay,  excepting  the  best  of  clover. 

Millet  is  a  good  crop  for  winter  feed,  on  suitable  land ; 
that  is,  a  light  (or  not  heavy,)  soil,  of  middling  rich- 
ness. There  are  several  kimls  of  millet,  but  the  Oer- 
man  and  the  Italian  are  most  commonly  cultivated.  We 
prefer  the  Italian.  Some  think  half  a  bushel  of  seed  is 
sufficient  so  the  acre,  sown  broad-cast,  but  no  more  than  that 
quantity  gives  too  coarse  a  stem,  which  does  not  make  so 
good  hay.  We  would  therefore  sow  a  bushel  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  We  have  raised  this  grass  in  times  past,  and 
fbund  it  to  make  very  nutricious  and  palatable  hay.  It 
■hould  be  cut  while  the  seed  is  in  the  milk,  well  cured; 
•ad  when  fed,  it  is  best  to  cut  it  with  a  machine.  It  will 
yield  from  a  ton  to  three  tons  per  acre,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  ground,  the  season,  &c. 

CAST  IRON  ROLLERS  WANTED. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  have  been  for  some  time  on  the  look- 
out for  a  east  iron  roller,  suitable  for  lawns,  walks,  roads, 
fcc,  and  thus  far,  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  this  arti- 
cle is  not  maile  and  kept  for  sale  in  all  our  principal  ag- 
ricultural warehouses. 

No  well  kept,  and  well  cultivated  place,  should  he 
without  one;  and  indeed,  no  gentleman's  place,  boasting 


of  either  a  lawn,  or  graveled  walks,  cm  be  well  or 
properly  kept,  without  the  frequent  use  of  an  impleneitf 
of  this  kind.  In  Englaml,  they  are  as  coumon,  aod 
thought  to  be  as  indispensable,  as  plows  or  harrovi. 
They  are  constructed  in  various  ways;  but  the  simploi 
and  cheapest,  is  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  from  twoand  ahiH 
to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  ii 
length,  with  a  shaft  passing  through  the  center;  at  hA 
end  of  which,  is  attached  the  fixture  for  moving  it,  either 
by  hand  or  horse  power,  according  to  its  size  or  use. 
Arrangements  are  made  to  attach  weights  to  the  thai), 
in  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  to  make  the  roller  either 
heavy  or  light,  as  may  be  required. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  these  articles  would  meet  with  i 
ready  sale;  and  I  think  you  would  do  many  of  yoir 
readers  an  essential  and  very  acceptable  service,  by  call' 
ing  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  subject. 

The  Yellow  Loccst.— In  relation  to  the  cultivatios 
of  the  locust  tree,  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  Address  before  the 
Essex  Ag.  Society,  says — "I  am  fully  persuaded  that  is 
no  way  can  our  barren  and  gravelly  pastures  be  so  ad- 
vantageously used,  ab  by  covering  them  with  the  locuit, 
which  may  be  readily  done,  either  by  planting  the  seed, 
or  by  here  and  there  transplanting  a  tree,  and  allovio; 
tliem  to  spread,  as  they  are  much  inclined  to  do.  Lsai 
thus  managed,  I  have  known  to  yield  poets  and  rail-roid 
sleepers,  that  sold  for  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  for  ten  acres  together,  within  forty  years  from  (be 
first  planting — which,  during  this  period  had  been  of 
more  value  for  pasturing  in  consequence  of  ibe  trees 
growing  thereon ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  feed,  both  is 
quantity  and  quality,  under  and  about  the  locust  tree,  it 
better  than  where  there  are  no  trees.  Take  into  viewal- 
so,  the  increasing  demand  for  this  kind  of  timber,  for 
rail-roads,  fencing,  trimnels  for  ^hips,  and  other  purpo- 
ses, and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  advancing  so  rapidlj 
that  those  who  plant  may  gather,  and  it  will  not  be  eaijr 
to  find  an  object  more  worthy  (he  attention  of  the  own- 
ers of  such  unproductive  lands.'' 


Maple  Sugar. — Mr.  John  Gotham,  Kingwood,  Pre^ 
ton  county,  Va.,  informs  us  that  twenty-two  pounds  of 
sugar  were  made  from  one  tree  in  a  single  season.  The 
tree  belonged  to  David  Potter,  and  stood  in  Alle^asjr 
county,  Maryland. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New  York.  May  21, 1845. 
COTTON.— The  exports  of  Couon,  from  hd  lo  20ih  oi  May,  weie 
31,754  bales.     I*rice«,  S^all 

BUTTER.-Ormigc  County,  iu  tubs  or  pails.  15al8-New  Wea- 
em  dairy,  11aI4. 
CHEESE— New,  sold  readily  at  7  cents. 
FIA)UR-t4.5<ia$4.68-Expiirt«  from  lat  to20ih,  16,941  bbli 
GRAIN— Wheat  per  bushel,  $1.04— Rye,  65a66-Oats,  SBb3»- 
Coriii  44a46.    Exports,  4,907  bui^heh  com. 
HEMP— Dew  roned,  per  ton,  ^115— Drewed,  •145. 
HOPS— per  lb.  13ol4  cents. 
HAMS— Pickled,  per  lb.  5a7  cents. 
BEEF— Exporm  4.3M  bhis.— price*  not  stated. 
LARD— per  lb.  7iaa    Expons,  6.6G4  kc^.  ^  ,«    «. 

PORK— Me^  per  bbl.  ^  12. 50o#13— prime,  tO.SfftfW.a.  » 
ports,  6,735  bbto.  ^, 

TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.  3  cents-Coxmecticut  leed  m^ 
8«»0.  .      .   ^ 

WOOL— BosTOji,  being  the  great  wool-market,  we  girc  ihejij 
cee  of  Wool  in  that  city,  as  reported  in  the  New-England  Fanner « 
May  21 : 

Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb ^1??  15 

American  full  blood  fleeces, ^"J  ^J 

"         ihree-foorlhs  blood  fleeces, w^J  2 

"        half  blood  do »J3J 

"         one- fourth  blood  and  common S5'5 

Northern  pulled  Iamb's  wool,  fuperfine X?!« 

do  do  Na?, 230025 


ROME  PLOW  FACTORY. 

THE  DiAMOKP  Plow  which  received  the  «««  1»«"£"J^h2i 
State  Fair  at  Poughkeoiwlf,  ns  well  iw  at  every  ^*""'y,:"'L  JS 
It  ha?  bpcn  *howTj.  is  manu:'Hcr«rc't  by  the  siibKnbpn  ZJhlrrtti 
b(»sl  sTvle,  and  for  sale  af\-holPsa)c  or  retail.  Al«v  wmr ^w  f;^^ 
patienisofnpproTiHl  plana,  as  wcUa«  PcrRp«»rs,  *'""*"i™;;!;_J. flj. 
Motl's  ApricnUural  Furnaces,  ft.*.  OrUers  fitim  abroart  prompuy  -r 
I'J,  nad  R  librral  discount  lo  dealers.  nn"flTOCK 

March  1.  m^  BRAINERD  &  CO.-JTUtft. 

Rome,  Oneida  county. 
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ADBORA  AQRICULTUBAL  INSTITDTE. 

THIS  Isailntkn,  reeFHtir  opened,  i>  locaia]  an  a  riim  of  oyer 
«»  k™,  (ling  in,  ud  direcUy  wUDining  the  villus  of  Aujort, 
<m  the  cut  buk  of  C»nif «  [ale,  in  Csyugs  coimly,  New-York,  IS 

ttidcc  udl)wAubuniiindlU:ait9leiRailrHil,byileuib(»lditc:cI, 

I»  detign  ■  10  (IToni  cmr  ficilin  Ibr  youiig  mn  to  male  ihcm- 
■•tirea  ibDrDDgUjF  uqiuioled  wilh  the  jinncipln  of  Agricullunl  Kt 
•■«,  aiidUieiijijdjci«u>n>li(^Biit"i  lo  praclicBl  huilMiidiy;  ■odpu- 
iKnUrlr  ID  Bjford  young  men  from  onr  Urn  lowm,  the  mtuj  favor- 

Temu  tUO  s  yeai,  isjvbls  qouuriy  in  advuKC.  No  peiwn  on^ 
far  fouiuau  jean  of  age  wiU.  aa  a  ginenl  cuIb,  be  leceived. 

PupUa  viU  be  tsctitEd  al  Buy  time,  and  tin  coune  of  iulniclion 
(■■liiaad  Uutwcb  Ike  ytat  wiibooi  nealkmi,  bnl  penniaioa  ol  nb- 


Umj 


DaTiD  TBoiua,  Viuuir  ud  Adi 


Cleology,  AgrwulttuaJ  Cbea 


BOMMBB'8  METHOD  AT  REDDCED  PRICES. 

THE  cheapoeK  Bnd  eipedmoii,  brwhlehmaimrBinay  bemanuftc- 
loKd  *[lfa  Ibe  Bummer  pneeai,  and  the  Tailoua  wtHoncea  (o 
•FUch  It  may  be  ucceasfully  and  advanlageoualr  appUtd,  render  II  a 
laloable  acquWlioa  to  eiery  farmer  Ihal  will  aduu  ft.  To  fneilitale  Ua 
nnenl  bUniducUaa.  tt  ia  Dromiaed  u  kU  Uie  meUuid  unilbtmly  W  five 
ooltan.  Any  Lodlvldual  ahall  be  prompdy  fbnilabed  «ith  a  copy  of 
■am  method  wltAout  charge  of  poslage.  who  ahaJl  ttaail  the  ewfa  by 

Tcfliu  ■cent,  aa  anOD  ae  practlcabte.  In  eaeh  eountr.  Mygenprer  uen. 

alncludeatheaalaorNew-Vork,  Nen  Jeiaey,  VIrrlnIa,  UeUumre, 
anrclKUl,  Rhode  bland,  Huaachuaeiu,  New  Hampataln,  Maine 

ONE  HUNDRED  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Wanted  loiiudlalety,  1U0  actlTe,  Inlelllgenl  and  eaierp^^rini  mrn  to 

■wue  aa  ImelUni  a|tnia  In  Ibeabon  menlicsed  Slalea.    tl^qlH^a' 

dBaable  IMlmaaUbiKUIbelBquInd;  and  reirpanalble  aecurlliea  will 

M  eipedod,  aarunnteea,  br  Ihe  &llhttil  dbrhiirfe  of  Lhe  duilea  of 


WciwIllf.Man; 


1  and  JacrallTS  empliiynwiil.  APpllceUDiia,  I: 
■t  paid  and  dineied  Id  me,  at  WeflnUe,  New  I 
ELI  HARNETT.  Oenen 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  ram  in  Weal  aroloa,  linown  ai  fio  acm  !n  ibe  North 
Eaat  eorngt  of  Lot  No.  U  Lncke,  contiilinE  of  a  farm  house 

4td  by  « lood  fence,  and  now  occapied  by  Robert  ArniVlrong 
Prict,  fl.tOO.    Oneihoueaud  doll  arm  can  remain  on  norlgaec 


do 

do    Sobi 

n   do 

Ji'X, 

J 

,3.  L.  BRINCKERHOFF. 

•**-* 

■trr.    no  buhela  iced  bi 

I.  CkiTer  aced,  190  do,  Timothy,  and  a  genen 

■ietiearf  ae«d  aown  br  the  lillera  of  ihei__.  

owa.  Whed-banwa,  cWm,  Cheexe  Tnbe,  Cheeee  Cloth,  H 
id  Prevea,  Hoae,  Manure,  Hay  and  Bariey  Porka,  Sboreli 


w  bualiudman'    Otden  prompdy 
•,  Afrit,  ms-OL  I 


FOBTER  A  KOTT. 


AGRICULTCBAL  AND  BUSINESS  AGENCY. 

i\.  tani  fiienda,  Ihe  lubacriher  olTera  hia  aerrkva  for  Ibe  uurcbaee 
if  Match  and  angle  Har>«,  CalUe,  Sbeep,  Ac 

Wafona.  Carta,  and  Carriaies. 

PloiHj  CnUlTBlorv,  Harmwa,  RoUera.  CojTi.^eUen,  Com  and  Oob 
Grinden,  Threahlnjc  Hachinea,  Qjaip  Reapera,  Hor^  Power,  and  all 

j^mTO-"  Permian  end  African  GiuaO|  Omoiid  Plaater,  Orooui 
Don^  OvRtcrfinelland  Sione  Lime, 

ymm  hIa  loiif  eiperlence  an  a  farmer  aiid  abvh  hreRlrr.  and  ce«- 

■Ueloglie  aallsfauloD.  The  cammimlDn  chargrd  Tor  hIa  ecrvicei 
in  puithaalng  or  seliiug,  will  be  moflrrole.  Cuh  or  produce  munkij. 
variably  be  In  hand,  befi^re  ordere  can  be  piecuieiL 


WORCESTER  EAOLE  AND  SUB-SOIL  PLOWS. 

THE  aabaeriben  haTe  now  on  hand  ■  full  aiaomneni  of  ibe  abore 
aniierior  Plowi,  nunufaeiured  by  Rddslu.  Nouaaa  t  Muo« 
ofWorceaer,  Uaai.    it  ia  ackuowledgcd  by  all  wbo  bare  miide  Ibc 

The  a*l™iilagB  of  aBb^iD  plowing,  ia  now  very  generally  admit' 
ltd,  and  Ihe  plowa  mKle  for  l£ii  purpoae  by  Ruggle^  Notuaa  A  Ma- 
eon,  are  ceoatnicted  npon  Ihe  moei  approved  prineipJea- 

9ide  Hill  Plowa,  CuluvaiorB,  Straw  and  Root  Culteta,  ant  ■  gea. 

sore™      ™  "    ^PRUyK,  WILSON  A  VOSBURGH, 
Albwii-,  April  1,  l»tS-9L  3»  Suie^lreel. 


I   AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND   QEOLOGY. 

CATECHISM  of  Agricallaral  Cbemialry  and  Oeolory.  br 
Jamei  F.  W.  Johniioni  H.  A.  F.  R.  a.  8.,  L.  AE.withaB 
Inlroducllon  by  John  Pllkla  Noitou  of  Paimlagton,  CI.,  from 
the  sibEnjUehedliioo  wilbnoieiandaddiiioniby  theauthoi, 
prepared  eipreaily  for  IhLi  edlllon. 

1  N  B.— The  »bo«  work,  firei  pnhliihed  ■  year  ago,  haialiea- 
d)F  |an«  Ibrouah  eighi  l^rie  edillani,  and  ia  now  uaed  In  »Ma 
icboola  in  lietaod,  and  nearly  all  the  icboolt  In  ScolUad.  Tbt 
preitni  tditlou.  Improred  from  ibc  eigbth,  and  adasted  to  tUa 
couniry,  ii  now  randy— price  IBI  cenia.      A  liberal  discount  al- 
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WOOL   DEPOT. 

THE  subscriber  will  open  a  Wool  Depot  in  the  vHlase  of  KakJer 
hook,  and  be  preiwred  to  receive  from  the  farmer*  U.eir  vrnr^  » 
store,  irnmedtaiely  nfier  shearing,  upon  the  following  p).in.  ulrt 
has  tMsen  Kubmilted  to  many  of  the  mu6t  extensive  \V«hii.  tjKinue. 
ill  this  county,  and  receives  tlieir  cordini  appmbsiiitai.  li'Utc  •<■.«'* 
wt»ol  brought  by  each  farmer  are  u«»t  even  m  quality,  ilic  M.r>(rJ-r 
will  assort  the  fleeces,  designating  each  sort  by  number^,  aiit!  i^. 
u  true  record  of  the  whole.  As  soon  ai  a  efficient  quaiiiiiy  ha.>  im 
collecidl  to  offer  inducements  for  manufacturers  ;o  purrhsK.  .kf 
will  Ins  hivited  to  examine  it.  and  it  will  be  offered  fur  sale  iaM,im 
each  separate  sort  may  be  M'orth.  But  tf  the  lou  of  wuol  arr  em 
in  quality,  or  if  the  owner  wishes,  they  will  be  kept  sepanie.  ud 
offered  for  sole  entire.  Liberal  advances  in  cash  wilt  be  ma4f 
when  the  wod  is  delivered  in  store,  on  the  usual  terms  of  conui:*. 
Rion  business.  An  insurance  will  be  efliecied  on  the  wool, a  n'.i>a- 
able  proptirtion  of  which  will  be  deducted  fnnn  the  sale*.  Ail  •  (■k' 
expends  wilt  be  paki  by  the  subscriber,  for  which  a  commnni^gi 
one  aiid  a  half  cents  per  pound  will  be  charged. 

Many  of  the  most  promuient  wool  majiufW:turers  hare  rngiged  lo 
visit  the  Depot  for  tlie  purpose  of  boyiiig. 

Reference  can  be  had  to  the  following  persons,  viz :  J  P.  Beet 
man,  Kiuderhook :  E.  B.  Pugsley,  Ghent ;  J.  J.  Van  Vslkenbari:! 
Chatham ;  D-  S.  Curtis,  Canaan ;  John  Murdock,  Lebanon :  M.  K. 
Beale,  Ausierlitz;  John  Martin,  CUiverack;  J.  C.  Rt^^b-rpe.  (%■ 
verack.  H.  BLAXCHARU 

Kindwhook,  Mof  15, 1845.-.jm)e  It. 

Mr.  Bbnifhard  proposes  to  establish  a  Depot  for  the  re cepticn  of 
wool  for  jwile  according  to  the  term**  of  his  advert^meiit.  Httplar 
is,  to  my  apprehoiision.  the  only  feasible  mode  to  enable  th«'  fanser 
to  get  ifie  full  value  for  bis  woi>l,  as  iit  most  cases  he  is  unaci(ii£!a> 
ed  with  the  market  value  of  the  article  be  sells,  and  ihu«  prevcsl 
.^pec Illation  by  Agcnu ;  besides,  it  will  be  more  sat£$facior)  ioeka. 
nfactnrers,  bs  they  can  porchase  a  large  qaantitY  at  once.  snJtraa 
their  own  inspection.  I  have  the  ftilTest  confidence  m  Mr.  K»- 
chard's  capacity,  iutcgrily  and  jiidgmcnL         J.  P.  BE£KMA.V 

Kinderhook,  May  17,  1845. 


XT  ADVERTISEMENTS  inserted  in  the  CuliiTator,  at  #1,00 
per  100  words  for  each  insertion. 


NOTICE. 

THE  partnership  formerly  exisiing  under  the  firm  of  THOMAS  & 
SMITH  in  tlie  Ntusery  bushiess  at  Macedon,  is  dinolved  by 


mutual  consent. 
Maredon^  5(ik  m» 


1845.— June  1— It. 


LETTERb  ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

JUST  pubtiihed,  small  4to.  Is.  6d.  sewed ;  m  Si.  doth.    A  aeries 
of  Letters  on  A|frictiltural  Improvement ;  with  an  Appendix.  By 
John  Joscph  Mkcht.    With  four  plans  of  the  Farm  and  Machinery. 
LcnidoD :  LongmaAf  Brown,  Oreen,  and  Longmans. 

/•MM  1— It 


FOR  SALE, 

AT  the  New  Commission  V^are  Rooms.  No.  5,  Bnrling  Slip,  viz: 
Premium  Flows,  tmiveraally  approved,  prices.  #3,50  to  $15. 
Premium  Portable  Burr  Stone  Mills,  9%5  to  #100.  Hossey's  Premi- 
um Com  and  Cob  Crusher,  $35  and  $36.  Dickey's  Premium  Fan- 
•iiig  Mills,  Com  Plantem.  Seed  Sower*,  Corn  Sljetlors,  Straw  Cut- 
tow,  and  Ihe  "Warren's  Portabia  Improved  Horse  Power  and 
Threshing  Machines,"  Ac.  Ac. 

Samples  of  the  forc^f^'ny  ariirlcs,  with  oiher«  mnut  npnrovetl.  may 
be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  undersigned,  and  all  ordcr!«  Hllcd  prompt- 
ly.    Wholesale  or  retail.                                            J.  PLANT. 
8acces«or  to  L.  Bostwick  A  Co.,  5  Burling  SUp. 
JViw-Yort,  June  1,  1845— It. 

NORTH  DEVON  CALVES. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  4  full  blood  North  Devon  Bulls  and 
S  heifer  calves. 

Two  of  the  Bulls  5  and  0  months  old.  price  each, $99 

"  •'    n  '*  «'         30 

One  of  the  Heiferi,  18  months  old,  price 90 

«  "  18  "  "  40 

They  are  beautiful  animals,  in  fine  condition,  and  of  a  saftable  age 
to  ship.    Address  JOHN  P.  K  STANLEY, 

40  South  Calvert  comer  of  Ijombard-street. 
Balfimort,  Mhtryfayirf,  June  1 — Qt. 

BO(>KS~FC)R  SALE. 

AMERICAN  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  price  $4~^kinner*s  Cattle 
■  Doctor,  price  50  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  workfi  for  aale  at 
the  office  of  "The  Coltirator.'* 


EXTENSIVE  SAX^  OF  IMPROVED  SHORT  HOiUf. 

ED  CATTLE, 

HAVING  become  over-stocked,  I  find  myself  under  the  ncrcai 
ty,  for  the  first  lime,  of  publicly  oflVring  my  cattle  for  sale ;  isd 
(hat  the  opportunity  to  purchase  fine  animals  may  beiasdc  tli<!>  r<^ 
inviting,  I  propose  to  put  in  my  Entirk  Hkbd— such  a  hcrJ(M'  la- 
proved  ^>ho^t  Horns  as  has  never  before,  perhaps,  beeii  (ttTered  bjr 
any  iiidividnil  in  tliis  couuir)*.  Tlie  sale  will  embrace  sWot  firrr 
animal«.  Bulls,  Cow«  aiid  Heifers ;  all,  either  imported,  or  the  itcan- 
diate  descendants  of  tliotie  vriiich  were  so,  and  of  perfect  pcdjgw 
Those  imported,  were  from  several  of  the  best  stocks  m  EofU:^ 
selected  either  by  my««elf  or  my  friends. 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  at  sales  of  this  kind,  where  the  intertii 
involved  is  considerable,  for  tlie  proprietor  lo  protect  himmiihr  trtiy 
bidders,  or  8i>me  other  kuu'  of  management,  or  for  the  owT.eMo  sop 
the  sale  if  offers  do  not  ctnae  up  to  hi*  expectations  or  tht-  require- 
ments of  hi-)  interest.  Such  practices  have  a  tendency  to  iexten  c* 
interest  iu  public  sales  of  this  chsu-acter,  especially  Wiih  tho»c  wiw 
caiinot  attend  without  coiusiderablc  personal  incouveu.eiice.  l^tin 
this  case,  OMsurances  are  given  that  no  disappointment  siialUartK: » 
the  company  from  either  of  the  causes  mentioned,  and  a  gooddwrer 
of  confidence  is  felt  that  there  v/ill  be  no  diaaatisfactioo  fitvn  ihr  rbs- 
racier  of  the  cattle  themselves  They  ahall  ail  be  gobnuucil  »  ik 
company,  and  sold  at  such  prices  as  they  choose  to  give,  wiihom  bet 
covert  machinery,  efhn^  or  understanding  with  any  persons;  rev- 
ving to  myself  only  the  privilege  of  hiddingopenly  on  tfarre  or  dm 
animals,  wliich  shall  first  be  de'tignaied.  This  reservatioii  is  awk 
hat  1  may  not  get  entirely  out  of  the  stock  ofnome  particuiu  lAoi' 
lies  which  I  highly  esteem,  and  that  could  not  pn^baWy  be  rtf^^ti 

A  full  catalogue  of  the  animals  was  inserted  m  tl.e'  May  nunter 
of  tlie  Culti^'ator. 

The  sale  will  uke  place  at  Mount  Hope,  one  mile  south  of  tk  rtf 
of  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  tlie  25th  day  o(  June  next,  at  10  o  rkci 
A.  M.  E.  P  PRFJSTICE. 

Mount  Hope,  near  Alteny,  May  15,  1945. 


iTT*  Gentlemen  from  a  disinnee.  who  wish  to  obtain  MocJraf*' 
above,  mcniioiied  sale,  and  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  aiiriri  in  ptf- 
son,  arc  informed  that  the  subscriber  will  make  purchases  frr  tbo« 
by  whom  he  may  be  authoi  ized.  They  can  state  the  joni  r»i  wi^ 
bid**  should  l>e  limited,  and  if  convenieni,  designate  tbeaii'fnsN  ''"'T 
would  prefer ;  or  give  such  eeneral  instructions  as  they  nay  <le«B 
proper,  under  the  aasnrance  thai  they  will  be  strictly  wlhered  to. 

SANFORDHOWAiaX 

CuluX-ator  Office,  Albany,  March  15, 1S45. 

DURHAM  BULL  CALF  AND  HEIFERS. 

THE  subscriber  will  sell  a  Durham  Boll  Calf  one  ye«roM9« 
March  1B44,  a  remarkable  thriftv  animal  and  good  hamiW; 
when  about  10  months  ohl  weighed  790  lbs.  He  wis  iroUf  w 
prize  bull  Meteor.  Also,  a  ycarliag  and  a  two  year  oW  bwif r,  <w 
got  by  Meteor,  and  one  by  the  imported  bull  Duke  of  Wr lljari^ 
Letters  post-paid,  will  be  answered.  GEO.  V.^iL. 

Troy,  May  1, 1845— 8L 


FARM  IN  ILLINOIS. 
>0*^  BALE— A  good  farm,  with  valuable  improvemeiss. 


Tie«N 


-.  acnber  brtng  about  chanrine  hie  btislue^.  wiOsell  «grpo'J*«2J 
Also  has  In  immediate  vicinity,  2,000  acnss  choice  hod,  *5!'?mv,  £ 
sell  at  a  ih<:coiint  from  ffovemment  price.  Addnas  ISAAC  iU*"  ** 
LEV,  P.  M.,  Audubon^  Montfomeiy  Co.,  Dhnoia 
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b  fvUUktdm  t>»  firlt^eaehmaiih,  at  JOanil,  If.  T.,iiii 

LDTHER  TtJCKBB,  EDtTOR  AND  PROPRIETOR, 

OKB  DOLUS  A  TBAR. 


^ortigit  (Sorresponbcmc. 


MB.  HI'KHELL'B  LETTEHS—No.  VD. 

Iritk  Ptaianlry — Culturt  tf  Potatott  in  IrtUnd,  ^. 
London,  ^h  May,  1845. 

LCTHEB  Toc£EB,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir — Leaping  from  Stt- 
tej  10  Iha  DorUi-eMt  coa*t  or  Irelaad  we  Qad,  id  place  ol 
tbe  brisbt  green  Held*  and  high  hedge  rows,  a  succeaior 
of  vrilil  bill!  covered  with  a  stinted  furx*,  deUitute  of 
tatcuig  and  proBtlen  uve  for  paitungs.  There  an 
imleed  litUe  bull  to  be  leen  about  Ibeir  eilgei,  and  i 
meagre  eattiTation  ii  creeping  lazily  round  their  ikitts; 
and  beiireeii  (hem,  here  and  there,  are  rich  vales,  in  one 
of  which  liei,  bait-way  up  the  north  lide  of  Carlingford 
bay,  (be  beautiful  village  of  SoMtreror.  Tbe  general 
Character  of  (he  aurface  bowevcr,  on  a  Bn(  approach  to 
tbe  ahore,  ii  nninlereiling  to  an  agricultural  eye.  T' 
bomea  of  (be  laborers  are  mere  hull  of  mud  and  >lor 
ponevaing  none  of  Ihe  ruraj  chamu  belonging  ao  en 
oently  (o  Iboae  at  England,  but  are  alatlemly  without 
and  tllthy  within.  In  (act,  (he  Iriah  peanut,  from  mj 
observation,  ii  aa  peculiar  tot  big  want  ot  laile  and  neat 
neo,  aa  ii  (he  Eaglifh  for  in  poHenioa.  I  have  inileat 
•een  beautiful  way-iide  collages  in  Ireland,  but  no( 
baring  a  beauty 'that  would  bear  examiaalion  in  detail, 
aoJ  pOtMiiing  more  ohanos  in  the  diitance  than  when 
under  the  eye.  This  peculiarity  la  observable  not  only 
in  (heir  homes,  but  in  every  babil  of  Ibeir  oul-of-door 
life.  Their  implements  are  left  scattered  iboul 
flelils — (heir  fences  are  ilraglinif— (heir  clothes  nt 
and  tbeir  habits  of  labor  destilute  of  all  syttam.  Thus 
the  ititcber  will  work  lilce  a  madman  for  an  hour — hi 
coat  in  the  ditch,  and  hi*  hat  on  tbe  fence,  and  then  wi: 
throw  bis  spade  upon  the  ground  and  run  lo  his  cabin  for 
a  hoileil  polaloe,  anik  if  he  have  no  line  to  direct  hit 
work,  he  wiU  be^  likely  lo  (rench  in  a  cirele  as  in  i 
direct  course. 

Returning  to  the  neighborbooit  of  Newry,  where  I 
landed,  I  saw  scattered  about  Small  lots  of  wheat,  bui 
raosc  of  the  available  soil  was  thrown  into  ridges  (bi 
potatoes.  The  method  employed,  I  found  afterwards,  Ic 
be  almost  uniretsal  (hronghout  Ireland.  The  land  was 
finl  plowed,  then  laid  oO"  by  stakes  or  lines  into  strips 
of  four  or  Are  feet  wide — an  interval  of  eighteen 


twenty  inches  being  left  between  each.  The  manure  is 
spread  carefully  over  the  wider  strips — (he  tuben  {uni- 
formly cu()  placed  at  diitanees  of  five  inches  apaH  each 
way,  npon  (he  manure;  all  the  soil  is  thrn  dug  from  (he 
strips  and  thrown  earefuJly  and  lightly  over  (be 


Aa  I  approached  (he  town,  passing  for  some  four  or 
live  miles  under  the  high  wall  of  the  park  of  an  Irish 
jleer,  the  country  spread  out  into  a  more  level  and  richer 
surhce.  The  houses,  thickening  into  streets,  were  even 
more  dirty  than  (he  scattered  ones  nearer  the  sea.  The 
paven:ents,  if  indeed  any  belonged  to  the  streets  I  first 
entered,  were  covered  with  all  manner  of  tilth,  and  the 
front  of  nearif  every  cabin  was  adorned  with  an  unctuous 
pile  of  manure  placed  just  outside  and  opposite  the  door, 
on  which  ware  glllopading,  with  tangled  hair,  half  naked 
Children  of  every  degreej  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
■Riid  Uie  generti  foulness,  (O  see  running  out  of  one 
of  the  most  pretending  af  ^q  houses  a  nice  pair  of  Berk- 
shire pigS)  and  (hrougli  several  aide  entranccLl  had 
passing  glimpses  of  fair  looking  cows  quietly  mffiebiBg 
at  a  lock  of  bay. 

It  was  market  day,  and  the  roads  were  crowded  with 
booths  and  clumsily  made  earls,  and  the  women  scattered 
beside  the  way,  with  gooils  of  all  sorts,  tcota  old  iron 
pans  to  hunches  at  mint  and  radishes,  were  eameU 
(hat  I  should  buy  a  ha'penny's  worth— do  inconsiderablt 
sale  for  IhottT  whose  whole  stock  was  tnrely  worth  s 
'  illing.      The  absence  of  all  cleanlineta  in  street — is 

Dp — in  dress — in  person — was  disgusting.  The  meali 
show  were  excellent,  and  so  were  the  vegetables,  bn' 

laner  salesmen  would  havsaude  far  less  excellent  pro. 

lions  more  tempting.  Flaming  advertisements  wen 
poated  in  every  psjt  of  the  town  of  (be  first  ships  bound 
for  New- York— and  t  found  (hem  scatter^  throughout 
Ireland,  and  not  on  one  occasion  only,  witnessed  lh( 
parting  of  some  youlh  from  friends,  for  a  trial  of  life  in 
the  west,  and  heard,  not  without  amotion,  the  sighi,  and 
farewells,  and  screams,  in  i^'^h  that  excitable  nation 
are  prone  (o  indulge. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  annually  ship- 
ped from  Hewrylo  Liverpool — the  steamers  bringing  ovei 

'  m  manufactured  goods — andnotunfrec|uenlly,a(  pre- 
guano  and  the  patent  manures.  Indeed,  I  may  say, 
from  my  observation,  that  (he  vaule  of  manure  is  more 
fully  appreciated  in  Ireland  than  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. And  though  Irish  tillage  has  not  yet  availe'd  itself 
of  the  Idest  scientific  aids,  and  is  slovenly  in  lis  opera- 
lions,  (hough  drainage  and  irrigation  are  not  ye(  gene- 
rally adopted,  yet  have  I  nowhere  in  England— in  ttave). 
ling  through  twelve  or  fifleen  of  its  principal  counties — 
ich  scrupulous  preservation  of  every  substance  that 
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Travelling  qorth  and  west  from  Newry,  (he  country 
improves  in  richness  and  beauty.  The  roads,  as  (hey  are 
everywhere  in  Great  Brilaiir,  are  excellent;  the  fences 
not  BO  triroly  built  or  clipped  as  in  England— slit  effec- 
tive harriers  against  unruly  cattle,  and  (here  are  glimpses 
among  the  hills  of  the  green  valleys  which  nourish  the 
"lousands  of  herds  that  find  Iheir  way  across  the  channel, 
t'omen  are  in  the  Qeld,  nol  scorning  the  hardest  of  the 
ibor,  and  as  hanl  &vored  and  as  dirty  aa  (he  men. 
'he  spade  does  more  than  half  the  otBce  of  the  plow  in 
all  the  polaloe  fields — hence  tbeir  great  crops  and  the 
equally  great  crops  of  grass  that  follow.  Though  it  was 
the  litJth  of  April)  when  in  tbe  north  of  Ireland,  I  aaw 
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clover  that  wouUl  have  turned  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Their 
course  seemed  to  be^potatoes  on  a  grass  lay — ^nezt  oats 
or  flax  with  clover  or  rye  grass — sometimes  wheat  inter- 
vening, or  vetch  and  rye,  followed  by  flax  with  small 
grass  seeds.  From  my  description  of  potatoc  planting, 
you  will  see  that  the  land  has  the  appearance  of  a  great 
nuihber  of  high  beds;  these  are  plowed  lengthwise  for 
seeding;  the  consequence  is — the  fields  present  a  succes- 
sion of  rounded  barriers,  not  easily  cropped  under  our 
method  of  mowing.  They  use,  however,  a  short  hook 
in  place  of  a  scythe — another  reason  for  the  fact  notori- 
ous with  us — that  an  Irishman  is  no  mower,  but  a  good 
reaper.  The  horses  seen  in  the  fields  are  far  inferior  to 
£nglish  horses  in  bone  and  flesh ;  the  same  is  true  of  all 
seen  in  the  curiously  constructed  Irish  cars,  and  I  note 
here  an  exception  to  th^  generous  character  of  the  people 
— the  horses  are  most  cruelly  treated.  I  have  nowhere 
seen  so  hard  beatings  given — nowhere  seen  them  so  well 
deserved — nowhere  seen  them  so  little  cared  for. 

Large  estates  are  not  so  frequent  along  the  way  as  in 
the  neighbor  isle,  and  where  existing,  are  mnch  more 
scrupulously  girded  against  encroachments,  being  sur- 
rounded with  walls  of  huge  height  and  thickness. 

Not  the  least  attractive  features  in  a  day's  ride  north- 
ward, are  the  bleaching  fields  of  several  large  flax  weav- 
ing establishments.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  green  lawn 
are  covered  with  white  linen — the  surface  of  a  bright 
stream  seen  at  intervals  between,  and  the  gentleman  pro- 
prietor*s  cottage  or  mansion  seated  in  a  group  of  trees 
amid  it  all;  in  the  distance  the  hills  curiously  checkered 
with  fresh  growing  wheat  and  new  tilled  lands,  and  way 
pasture  grounds. 

Over  three  thousand  cattle  are  at  the  Smithfield  fair 
to-day,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  slaugh- 
tered sheep  and  swine  come  up  weekly  from  ever  part 
of  the  country.  Butchers  even  go  to  Lancashire  to 
buy.  £very  hotel  is  full,  and  the  consumption  is  im- 
mense. Rhubai'b,  asparagus,  new  potatoes,  radishes, 
&c.,  abound  in  the  market.  Strawberries,  cherries, 
and  peaches,  may  also  be  had  for  money.  Cucum- 
bers have  also  been  in  the  market  since  the  first  of 
April ;  they  are  a  foot  or  more  long,  but  no  larger  round 
than  ordinary.  The  price  varies  from  2d  cents  to  $2 
each.  Greater  luxuries  are  try  no  means  so  cheap. 
Weather  continues  cold— colder  than  with  you,  I  doubt 
not.    Lilac  and  apple  trees  are  just  in  bloom. 

Truly  yours, 

D.  G:  Mitchell. 


He  has  capital  enough  to  take  advantage  of  markets,  to 
some  extent,  and  proceeds  upon  something  of  a  whole' 
sale  system.  He  has,  however,  no  tenants,  all  his  em- 
])]oy^  sleeping  either  in  his  own  residence  or  in  hti 
barns.  His  daughters  are  eligible  to  presentation  at  the 
prince's  coort,  and  his  sons  to  posts  under  gOTernment. 
He  labors  with  his  son's  and  his  men,  and  has  no  itewanli 
I  or  uther  intermediate  agents  between  himself  andibofe 
with  whom  exchange  of  crops  or  products  are  made. 
I  Thus  much  have  I  concluded  from  an  interview  ofa  couple 
^of  hours  yesterday,  during  which  an  eeonwn  coDductad 
me  through  his  suite  of  bams,  folds,  Itc. 

His  residence  wa^  earlier,  ^he  summer  palace  of  fte 
Prince  of  Brownfefl,  and  may  bave'an  interest  to  some 
American  readers,  from  having  been  the  birth  place  of 
the  heroine  Charlotte,  in  the  "  Sorrows  of  Wertcr.-'  It 
I  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  closed  io 
I  throughout  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  with  a  varied 
I  forest  of  evergreen,  oak  and  maple.    Like  all  the  old 
^houses,  it  is  a  frame  work  of  wood,  the  inteisticcs  be- 
tween the  timbers  of  which  are  filled  in  with  unboned 
bricks,  and  plastered  or  whitewashed  without.    The 
,roof  is  of  tile,  and  all  the  windows  present  in  the  suh 
the  never  changing  form  of  the  cross.    Immeiiiately 
about  the  dwelling  were  some  hedges,  but  over  the  entire 
farm,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  no  walls  of  separation, 
either  of  hedge,    wood  or  stone.     This  is  usoal.    The 
bams,  sheep  folds,  swinery,  kennels,  ice  house,  vasroa 
,  house,  &C.  surround  a  quadrangle  about  two  hundred  aod 
eighty  or  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  paved  basin  of  about  sixty  feet  by  forty, 
for  the  reception  of  manure.     The  bams  were  of  brick 
and  wood,  and  roofed  like  the  house.    I  will  number  ia 
their  order  the  several  apartments  and  objects  that  I  aw, 
and  the  following  diagram  will  give  their  amngemeot: 
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Oerman  Farming — Farm  Buildings — Stock,  KotoHon  of 

Crops,  4'c* 

Giessen,  March  14,  1&15. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Yestenlay  I  visited,  for  the  first 
time,  in  Germany,  a — so  ealled — Econom.'  I  have  some 
hesitation  in  the  employment  of  language  to  explain  what 
I  here  observe  and  hear;  first,  because  I  may  convey  in- 
correct information ;  and  second,  because  I  may  do  injustice 
to  the  general  land,  in  a  very  small  state  of  which  I 
happen  to  reside.  What  is  quite  true  of  Livingston 
county,  in  New-York,  for  example,  might  fail  if  applied 
to  lands  upon  the  Aroostook  or  in  the  Accomack  district. 
And  again,  it  is  by  no  means  grateful  to  hear  the  United 
States  charged  with  being  a  repudiating,  duelling,  slave- 
holding  nation,  as  I  not  unfrequently  do.  Distance,  in 
lending  enchantment  to  some  views,  draws  a  veil  of  in- 
definiteness  and  gcneralism  over  others.  Englishmen 
and  Europeans  generally,  know  nothing  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  judging  others  by  myself,  a  statement 
of  what  is  observed  in  Hcssia  Darmstadt  might  be  thought 
applicable  to  each  of  the  remaining  thirty-seven  Ger- 
manic states — an  application  against  which  I  here  caution 
the  redder  of  my  communications. 

An  Econom,  claims  to  be  a  scientific  farmer;  claims  to 
employ  the  best  practical  methods  for  making  a  given 
number  of  acres,  taking  all  his  wants  and  relations  into 
consideration,   produce  the  largest  amount  of  money. 

*  Every  man  is  titled  in  Hessia.  Here  are  some  iUnstrations : 
Mr.  Prof.  Dr.  Biscboff,  Merchant  Labroiae,  Baker  Berknum,  Hair 
dresser  so  and  ao,  Boot  black  ao  and  so,  Peasant,  Ac. 
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Chrman  Farmery. — (Fig*  69.) 
1.  A  stable  for  cows,  calves  and  yearlings,  eicbtt' 
cured  by  itself  to  a  rack  and  manger,  without  inferreBia; 
partitions.  In  the  centre  of  the  stall  is  a  half  hogsbead 
for  the  preparation  of  food,  which  consists  of  chopped 
straw,  pounded  beets,  and  boiled  potatoes.  They  ue 
kept  in  the  stable  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  calre* 
have  all  the  milk  for  th^  first  six  weeks,  and  are  then 
fed  with  diluted  milk,  and  gradually  come  to  liveupoB 
the  food  given  to  the  cows.  The  cows  were  rather 
.small — not  sleek,  spiritless,  varying  dun  brown  ua 
I  tawny  colored  creatures.  2.  A  similar  stable  occupied 
;by  about  twenty -five  large  fine  looking  cows,  and  a  bnll» 
that  would  have  shown  well  at  Pou^hkeepsie  laataolaisn- 
The  cattle  were  long,  with  great  dept*,  and  like  may 
fine  bodied  animals  I  have  seen,  had  generally  anf  tbiof 
but  good  horns.  They  were  too  long  and  slender,  aw 
curved  irregularly.  Among  them  all,  the  dnn  was  iw 
prevailing  tint.  3.  A  stable  for  working  caU^^-r^ 
,  these  the  number  was  not  large — about  a  dosen.  They 
looked  well.  The  same  apartment  lodgestwo  workn«»- 
'4.  A  sUble  for  breeding  nuures  and  eolti.    Of  these  oo- 
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thing  particnlarljT  interesting  was  notieed.  They  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  all  horses  in  New-York,  of  any 
pretensions  to  blood.  5.  A  stable  for  work  horses. 
This  and  the  last  are  paved,  in  common'  with  the  yard, 
with  round  small  stone.  All  the  horses  were  in  fine 
condition,  clean,  well  shod,  with  their  tails  tied  up  in 
what  I  suppose  is  fancied  to  be  a  pretty  knot,  to  |^ard 
them  from  the  mud  of  the  roads  at  this  season.  Two 
workmen  sleep  here  also.  A  little  incident  occurred 
here  that  diverted  attention  for  a  while  from  stalls  and 
fodder.  A  <«  whiffet"  that  came  to  greet  ns  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  stable,  had  been  entrusted,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  with  a  beautiful  second  edition  of  herself,  and  the 
econom,  to  gratify  us,  took  the  little  creature  from  the 
kennel,  and  held  it  awhile  to  look  upon.  The  mother 
was  no  terrier,  she  could  not  growl ;  she  was  not  of  St. 
Bernard  or  Newfoundland  stock — she  could  not  trust;  she 
was  a  cur — she  could  not  be  indilTerent;  she  was  a  gentle 
little  whiffet,  blindly  devoted  to  her  offipring.  Climbing 
to  the  top  of  a  box  near,  she  presented  her  petition  with 
such  eloquence  as  nature  gave.  She  boweil,  and  crouched, 
and  licked  the  coat  of  her  master,  and  when  he  lowered 
the  little  charge  so  that  she  could  assure  herself  of  its 
safety,  her  eyes  took  on  an  expression,  of  which  those 
who  have  only  known  curs  and  hounds  in  their  rough 
■ports  can  believe  nothing.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  trifling 
thing  to  notice,  but  what  student  of  nature  would  deny 
himself  such  a  volume  of  entertainment.  Another  was 
in  store  for  me.  On  leaving  the  stable,  the  econom 
whistled  as  for  a  dog.  In  a  moment  the  air  above  was 
filled  with  doves,  and  the  fowls  came  trooping  from  all 
parts  of  the  yard.  Not  receiving  any  grain,  the  doves 
returned.  I  thought  they  must  have  numbered  some  two 
hundred.  I  whistled  a  second  time,  and  all  flew  down 
again.  Opening  one  of  the  doors  in  the  range  7.  7,  out 
bounded  a  large  dog,  resembling  a  hyena  more  than  an 
ordinary  bull  dog.  He  seemed  to  be  overjoyed  to  see 
his  master,  but  treated  me  as  if  I  belonged  somewhere 
else.  He  and  two  or  three  others  are  given  the  range 
of  the  yard  and  grounds  at  night.  6.6,  and  portions  of 
7.7,  are  swineries.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  picture 
in  the  CuUioatar  of  what  was  called  the  "landshark.'* 
Here  are  the  originals.  I  inquired  if  they  were  not  bred 
from  the  wild  swine  which  are  still  in  some  of  the  pre- 
serves in  this  vicinity.  He  assured  me  they  were  not. 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  as  widely  contrasted  with  the 
Berkshire,  the  China,  and  what  were  once  denominated 
the  "  grass  breed  pigs"  of  the  (renesee  Valley,  almost  as 
widely  as  the  wild  boar  himself.  8.  One  of  three  sheep 
folds.  It  is  a  room  with  high  ceiling,  having  straw  on 
the  bottom,  and  supplied  with  racks.  The  econom  pur- 
chases wethers  to  fatten,  and  does  not  breed  them.  They 
are  pastured  when  the  ground  is  bare,  and  accompanied 
always  by  a  shepherd  and  dog.  The  flock,  of  about  two 
hundred,  was  all  of  young  sheep,  a  year  and  a  little  more. 
Both  lambs  and  calves  generally  are  dropped  a  little  be- 
fore this  date.  Upon  inquiry  whether  he  thought  it  so 
well,  he  presumed  the  mortality  among  the  ewes  and 
lambs  might  be  greater,  though  there  were  some  advan- 
tages that  I  did  not  precisely  comprehend.  Their  wool 
is  coarse  and  long,  though  the  bodies  are  finely  formed, 
and  still  in  the  possession  each  of  a  long  tail.  I  could 
not  see  any  thing  much  above  the  common  breed  among 
us.  9.  A  carriage  and  wagon  house.  10.  A  bee  house. 
LitUe  <^  cottages  of  straw''  mounted  upon  other  box 
hives  of  small  dimensions,  are  the  substitutes  for  the 
patent,  most  convenient  hives,  coming  into  use  in  New- 
York  and  Yermont.  He  says  they  are  never  annoyed  by 
millers  and  worms.  11.  The  residence,  with  all  its 
quaint  antiquities,  and  its  magazine  of  pipes  and  tobacco. 
12.  The  distillery.  Here  alcohol  is  made  from  potatoes. 
First,  the  potatoes  are  fitted  for  mashing  in  a  steam  tub, 
then  psissed  through  a  crushing  apparatus  into  large  tubs. 
Then  comes  the  series  of  fermentations,  gummy,  sugar, 
and  klcoholic.  The  alcohol  condensed  in  a  still  yields  a 
profit  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  above  the  duties  to 
the^Prussian  government.  These  are  positively  enor- 
mous, amounting  to  nearly  sixty-three  dollars  a  month. 
Naturally  enough  the  closest  surveillance  is  necessary 
in  order  to  the  collection  of  this  revenue,  and  a  gens 
if'arme  visits  the  distillery  at  regular  intervals,  night 


and  day,  and  requires  a  record  of  each  hour's  work. 
13.  The  manure  depdt,  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  en- 
tire drainage  of  the  stables.  14.  A  pump  for  elevating 
the  urine  to  a  hogshead,  arranged  something  like  our 
street  watering  carts,  for  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  upon 
the  fields.  15.  A  depot  of  straw.  Heaped  upon  13,  is 
the  litter  of  the  stables,  and  all  the  sources  of  manure. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  connections  which  link 
the  different  parts*  of  this  econom's  establishment  toge- 
ther, and  the  profits  which  he  compels  all  parts  to  yield. 
The  cows  he  keeps  for  their  manure  principally,  and 
therefore  stables  them.  The  potatoes  he  grows  to  feed 
his  cows.  Cheese,  butter,  milk  and  alcohol,  are  inciden- 
tals. The  manure  enriches  the  soils  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  beets,  peas  and  beans,  as  well  as  po- 
tatoes. A  portion  of  these  support  the  stock,  fatten  the 
beeves  and  swine,  and  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the 
expenditures  for  the  farm  and  the  household,  goes  to 
swell  the  little  store  laid  by  for  advanced  age,  for  younger 
sons,  or  for  luxuries.  The  econom  attempted  to  explain 
his  system  of  rotation,  but  so  many  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed were  unintelligible  to  me  that  I  have  forgotten 
much  of  what  he  said.  I  think  this  is  the  plan  he  tries 
to  carry  out:  First,  potatoes;  second,  spring  wheat; 
third,  barley,  or  rye  and  clover;  fourth,  summer  fallow 
and  fall  wheat;  fifth,  peas  and  lentils;  then  a  year  of  re- 
pose, and  then  potatoes  and  the  series  again. 

I  hope  to  walk  there  again  in  the  summer,  and  learn 
more  definitely  about  the  treatment  of  the  crops. 

Liebig-'s  winter  course  of  lectures  is  closed.  The 
semi-annual  dinner  has  been  given,  and  the  laboratory  it 
shut  for  a  month;  at  the  termination  of  which  the  lectures 
will  be  resumed.  More  than  half  the  students  leave, 
and  among  them  the  first  of  the  class.  Spring  seems 
close  at  hand,  though  we  have  several  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  the  air  is  still*  cold. 

£.    N.   HORSFORD. 
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Prof.  Johnaton^s  Leetvres-^S&ftd^  Farming— Oreat  Cropt 
of  Wheat,  Oats  and  Tumeps — Suhphuric  Acid,  Bones, 

Laboratory  of  Ag.  Chem.  Association, ) 
Ediobargli,  April  25th,  1845.        ) 

L.  TucKEBj  E8<i.-^As  -I  promised  in  my  last  a  report 
of  the  second  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association,  I  was 
happy  to  find  that  the  subjects  touched  upon  were  such  as 
are  likely  to  be-  profitable  to  farmers  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  meeting  took  place  on  the  9th  of  April,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business.  Prof.  Johnston 
made  some  remarks,  suggested  by  a  visit  he  had  lately 
made  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Aitchison,  of  Drummore,  near 
Musselburgh,  about  ten  miles  south  of  this  city.  The 
farm  consists  of  at  least  800  acres,  and  lies  upon  the  coal 
measures,  the  soil  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
which  is  generally  considered  very  poor.  In  this  instance 
however,  art  has  ^overcome  nature.  Nearly  the  whole 
farm  is  now  drained,  and  sub-soiled  to  the  depth  of  1 4 
to  15  inches.  Manure  is  added  judiciously  but  most  libe- 
rally, and  the  crops  ure  remarkable.  The  cultivation  of 
this  farm  has  been  so  admirable  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ait- 
chison's  predecessors  that  it  has  alway  yielded  large 
crops.  The  records  of  these  are  shown  in  a  book  like 
a  merchant's  ledger,  which  has  been  kept  with  the  great- 
est ihinuteness  for  more  than  30  years.  In  it  may  be 
seen  the  produce  of  each  field,  the  time  of  sowing,  of 
harvesting,  and  finally  the  market  at  which  each  sample 
of  grain  was  sold,  with  its  price,  and  the  average  price 
of  each  year. 

One  six  acre  field  produced  an  average  of  42|  tons  of 
white  globe  tumeps,  per  Scotch  acre,  every  load  bei  h( 
actually  weighed.  In  1844,  13  acres  averaged  31  tons  of 
yellow  Swedes.  The  Scotch  acre  is  one-fifth  more  than 
the  English  imperial  acre.  But  this  same  land  produced 
equally  good  crops  twenty  years  ago.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1820  averaged,  over  150  acres,  54  bushels.  In  1832, 
140  acres  of  oats  averaged  85 1  bushels  per  acre. 

On  land  oultivated  as  this  has  long  been,  said  Prof. 
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JohDStony  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  up  iu  fertility;  even 
modem  science  can  scarcely  hope  to  increase  the  crops; 
but  one  thing  it  may  do,  it  may  raise  them  more  econo- 
mically and  with  greater  certainty. 

After  this  notice  of  Mr.  Aitchison's  farm,  a  variety  of 
substances  lately  sent  to  the  Laboratory  for  examination, 
were  mentioned.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  lime- 
stones from  dififerent  parts  of  the  country :  some  of  these 
were  found  very  pure  and  remarkably  well  fitted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes;  others  would  make  admirable  cements. 
The  economical  value  of  some  ironstones  was  also  no. 
ticed.  The  sprouts  broken  off  during  the  malting  of 
barley,  on  analysis  have  been  found  to  be  well  adaqiteil 
for  manure,  and  to  especially  abound  in  phosphates. 
Lar^e  quantities  arc  obtained  in  the  extensive  breweries, 
and  m  some  instances  they  have  been  advatageously  used 
as  food  for  pigs. 

The  remainder  of  the  remarks  by  Prof.  Johnston  were 
devoted  to  explaining  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
bones.  The  nature  of  bone  was  first  considered,  it  con- 
sisting of  an  earthly  and  a  gelatinous  part.  Each  of  these 
has  been  found  valuable  where  applied  singly }  burned 
bones  especially,  have  been  found  to  produce  excellent 
crops  of  tumeps.  The  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  both 
these  parts  of  the  bone,  and  forms  with  the  gelatinous 
part  certain  compounds  soluble  in  water  and  capable  of 
entering  directly  into  the  circulation  of  plants.  In  its 
action  upon  the  earthy  part  much  gypsum  is  produced, 
and  bi-phosphate  or  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Thus  many  substances  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  the  crop,  are  presented  to  it  in  a  soluble  stale  reaily 
to  supply  its  wanu.  Experiments  in  top  dressing  wheat 
and  clover,  have  shown  io  several  instances  the  great 
efficacy  of  the  bi-phosphate. 

The  action  of  the  acid  is  speedy,  and  soon  reduees  the 
bones  to  a  soft  pulpy  mass;  they  may  then  either  be  ap 
plied  in  a  liquid  state  after  very  large  dilution  with  water, 
or  they  may  be  dried  and  sown  in  the  drill,  or  used  as  a 
top  dressing.  The  latter  way  is  moM  convenient,  but 
some  trials  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  liquid  appli 
cation  is  best.  It  prot>ably  ensures  a  more  complete 
dissemination  of  the  manure  through  the  soil.  Water 
should  be  added,  even  until  the  acid  taste  is  not  percepti- 
ble. Prof.  Johnston,  in  conclusion  said,  he  had  been 
thus  particular  upon  the  subject  of  bones,  because  the 
supply  of  guano  could  not  always  last.  When  that  was 
gone  the  farmers  must  have  something  to  supply  its  place, 
and  bones  will  then  stand  forth  more  prominently.  He 
recommended  the  trial  with  preliminary  experiments 
with  them  immediately,  so  that  they  might  not  in  any 
way  expose  themselves  to  loss  when  compelled  to  find 
a  substitute  for  guano. 

After  a  few  words  upon  some  samples  of  gr^iano,  the 
meeting  came  to  a  close.     Prof.  Johnston  will  be  at  Dur- 
ham during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  consequent- 
ly there  will  not  be  another  meeting  nntil  July. 
I  am  yours  very  truly, 

John  P.  Nostok. 


Preservation  of  Wood — Kyan's  celebrated  patent, 
it  is  well  known,  consists  of  impregnating  the  pores  of 
wood  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Bennett's  Antiseptic 
Solution,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  chloride  of  zinc  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and  has  been 
found  superior  to  Kyan's  patent  solution.  Another  sim- 
ple process  consists  4n  the  application  of  creosote,  along 
with  coal  tar,  and  other  bituminous  matter.  The  wood 
is  thoroughly  saturated  to  the  centre  of  the  log  with  great 
rapidity.  A  load  of  fir  timber  will  absorb  forty  gallons; 
close  grained  timber  less.  The  price  of  the  creosote  is 
3  pence  [sterling]  per  gallon;  in  some  places  not  more 
than  2^  pence.  Preserved  timber,  by  this  process,  is 
supplied  for  rail-roads  at  15  shillings  a  load  more  than 
the  common  price.  Wood  treated  in  this  way  is  said  to 
become  nearly  water-proof,  and  requires  no  painting. 
[It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  « creosote" 
spoken  of  is  not  the  article  sold  in  the  drug  shops,  which 
is  very  costly,  but  a  much  cruder  substance,  similar  to  the 
substance  sold  many  years  ago,  fi)r  smoking  hams,  under 
the  name  of  pyroHgneous  acid,} 


^Domestic  dorrttponbtnce. 


MARYLA19D  FA&BflNO. 


Mr.  Editor— In  one  of  your  last  letters  yoo  requeited 
me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  any  (arms  I  might  viiit  io 
Maryland.  Last  summer  f  made  a  short  visit  to  my  frieoil 
Thomas  J.  Dorsett,  at  "  Roedown,*'  in  Aaae  AniiMlel 
county.  West  River  settlement.  Western  Shore  of  l^Ury- 
land.  Mr.  DorseU  has  400  acres,  100  wood  snd  300 
arable  land,  divided  into  four  fields  ;  and  he  farms  on  ibe 
four  course  system.  First,  wheat  after  clover.  Secood, 
com  and  tobacco — the  latter  always  on  the  lightest  aod 
driest  soil.  Third,  wheat  on  the  tobaceo  stubble,  utl 
oats  on  the  com  stubble.  Fourth,  clover.  Product,  15 
to  20  bushels  wheat,  35  to  50  bushels  com,  one  hogtbead 
tobacco,  40  bushels  oats,  per  acre.  Clover  is  the  priDcipal 
fertilizer.  The  land  is  remarkably  adapted  to  clover, 
and  since  its  introduction,  some  ten  years  or  more,  the 
land  in  this  region  has  been  progressively  improving. 

Mr.  Dorsett  drove  me  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  mile*, 
between  South  and  West  river,  over  a  fine  undaUiiog 
country,  well  firmed ;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  land  all  laid  down  in  clover,  looking  almost  as  veil 
as  the  western  lands  of  good  qnality,  (for  it  is  not  9ll 
good,  you  know.)  There  are  no  lanes  here,  but  gates  oo 
the  public  road.  We  paused  through  sixty -six  of  tbem 
in  a  drive  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Mr.  Dorsett  has  some  good  stock.  I  saw  two  fine 
blooded  brood  mares,  one  of  them,  a  Naragansett,  s  pic* 
lure.  Her  colts  are  gootl,  and  sell  for  high  prices.  Alio 
some  gooil  grade  Durhams,  a  flock  of  mixed  sheep,  croy 
of  the  common.  Merino,  South-Down,  and  Leicester- 
forty -eight  ewes  and  two  rams.  The  clip  averaged  eight 
pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  unwashed.  One  ewe  that 
bore  lambs  for  two  years,  gave  a  fleece  which  veighed 
twelve  pounds.  Finer  mutton  I  have  never  tssteii  than 
at  his  tsble,  from  this  tlock. 

Mr.  Dorsett  manages  his  own  farm,  and  hu  made  it 
very  productive.  His  sales  hav^  amounted  to  $3,300  per 
annum.  Baltimore  is  the  principal  market.  Butter,  and 
small  marketing,  is  sold  at  Annapolis.  He  obMrres 
system  in  all  of  his  farming  operations,  care  of  tools, 
implements^  kc. 

Doct.  Stewart,  whose  farm  subjoins,  was  from  home, 
which  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  vkI 
his  large  farm  of  some  two  thousand  acres.  It  is  highly 
cultivated,  as  I  saw  in  passing  through  it.  I  have  made 
the  Doctor  a  promise  to  visit  him  some  future  time. 
Slave  labor  is  used  in  this  neighborhood  altogether. 

Yesterday  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  Georgx  Patter- 
son, Esq.  who  resides  at "  Springfield,"  twenty-two  milei 
west  of  this,  in  Carrol  county.  He  is  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man, and  is  extensively  known  for  his  fine  stock,  and 
enterprising  character.  His  farm  contains  1735  acres, 
about  1200  under  cultivation,  and  500  in  woodland.  It 
is  rolling  land,  and  well  watered — a  branch  of  the  Pe- 
tapsco  running  through  it,  supplies  water  for  a  grist  mill, 
on  the  farm,  where  all  the  grain  raised  on  the  hm  is 
ground  for  the  family  and  stock.  The  woodland  is  ad- 
mirably located  to  shelter  the  many  fields  from  the 
northwest  winds,  and  presented  a  beautiful  and  diversi- 
fied landscape.  The  timber  was  formerly  oak,  hot  as  it 
is  removed,  is  supplanted  by  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
hickory  and  chestnut,  principally  the  latter.  Mr.  Patter- 
son has  cut  out  much  of  the  old  timber  to  bum  lime,  and 
also  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  it  to  admit  the  j(m 
growth  of  chestnut. 

When  Mr.  P.  took  possession  of  this  farai,  twen^ 
years  since,  the  land  was  poor,  much  of  it  very  poor,  and 
barren  of  vegetation,  except  brian, — with  scarcelj  anj 
buildings.  Since  then  he  has  put  upwards  of  one  bun. 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  lime  on  the  land,  and 
erected  fifty  buildings  of  various  kinds,  all  perBsnentl; 
and  neaUy  built,  and  now  aU  yeUow  washed,  presenting 
in  contrast  with  the  green  fields  and  woods,  a  pi<^^^ 
appearance.  His  plan  is,  whenever  a  field  is  brodjw 
into  cultivation,  and  made  to  produce  clover  for  mowing, 
to  erect  as  many  barracks  as  will  hold  the  ^'  |~^ 
barracks^  or  barns^  are  made  of  tnme,  ■<»•  *0^^ 
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feet  iqiiare,  12  or  14  hig^h,  weather  boardeilj  and  covered 
with  cypreH  ihiiiglet. 

Mr.  Pattenon  commeDcee  on  (he  poor  worn  out  land 
by  ipreaiting  two  hundred  bushels  of  lime  per  acre, 
(measured  at  the  Iciln  unslacked,)  on  the  surface,  and  lets 
it  remain  two  or  three  years.    Then  breaks  it  up  and 
puts  whatever  dimg  he  can^raustef,  and  plants  in  corn. 
The   foUowinfr  is  his  system  of  rotation: — First  year, 
corn;  second  year,  oats,  rye  or  wheat,  and  clover  sowed 
in  the  spring;  thinl  year,  clover,  first  year  mowed,  se- 
cond crop  left  on  the  g^round;  fourth  year,  clover  either 
left  on  the  ground  or  moderately  grazed;   fifth  year, 
wheat,  timothy  sowed  with  the  wheat ;  sixth  year,  timo- 
thy mowed;  seventh  year,  timothy  mowed;  eighth  jear, 
grazed;  ninth  year,  grazeil,  and  top  dressed  the  last  four 
years.    Top  dressing  he  prefers  to  plowing  in  the  ma- 
nore  of  any  kind.    Lime,  he  thinks,  acts  slowly,  and  does 
not  show  much  the  first  year  or  two,  and  should  be  always 
applied  to  grass,  and  not  on  fallow.    Much  of  this  land 
is  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation — ^producing  20  to 
30   bushels  wheat,   60  to  80  bushels  corn,  and  two  to 
three  tons  hay,  per  acre.    The  contrast  between  this  farm 
and  some  of  the  ai^ining  land  is  wonderful !    The  one 
green,  and  luxuriant  in  crops;  the  other  barren,  and  de- 
void of  vegetation,  having  no  green  thing  except  a  few 
low  running  briars. 

This  land  was  also  very  stony.  With  the  stones  Mr. 
P.  has  tiimpiked  several  roads  across  his  farm,  which 
enables  him  to  haul  wood,  lime,  and  manure  In  wet 
weather.  He  has  also  applied  a  portion  of  these  stone 
to  making  drains.  He  makes  drains  by  cutting  a  ditch 
four  feet  deep,  and  filling  two  feet  with  fine  broken 
stones.  Swamps  and  swails  heretofore  useless,  are  now 
niade  dry,  and  are  among  the  most  protluctive  parts  of 
tiis  land.  The  fences  are  in  prime  order — the  few  worm 
fences  that  he  has,  are  eleven  rails  high,  staked  and 
ridered,  and  six  feet  worm.  The  greater  part  are  post 
and  post  and  rails — ^np wants  of  ten  thousand  pannel — 
posts  of  mountain  locust.  A  few  chestnut  posts  he  has 
t>een  compelled  to  use,  and  these  he  protects  from  decay 
by  filling  rouml  with  stone,  which  drain  the  water  ra- 
pidly off*. 

His  bams,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  and 
hogs  are  fed  in  the  winter,  are  situated  on  two  opposite 
knolls,  and  drains  are  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  wash 
from  both  to  permanent  meadows  adjoining. 

His  stock  is  all  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and  pore 
in  blood.  Of  horses,  there  artf  several  full  blood  mares, 
of  high  pedigree  and  beauty.  *'  Mary  Randolph,"  a 
saperb  mare  of  rare  good  points,  a  gray,  has  a  filly  one 
year  old,  the  handsomest  creature  I  ever  saw.  He  has 
in  all  some  twenty -five  or  thir^  fine  horses  of  various 
a^^et.  At  present,  he  is  about  crossing  these  mares  with 
a  large  well  formed  horse,  a  cross  of  the  Canadian — 
similar  to  the  Morgan  horse — with  the  view  of  increas- 
ing the  size  more  suitable  for  carriage  or  draft  horses. 
His  herd  of  Devon  cattle,  about  sixty  in  number,  are  a 
rare  lot.  1  had  heard  of  the  Devon  cattle,  and  seen  the 
prints  representing  them;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  their 
bcanty.  The  prints,  or  some  of  them,  are  carricaiwes, 
«i  least  of  Mr.  Patterson's  best  cattle.  His  bull «  Eclipse," 
imported  two  or  three  yean  since,  now  five  years  old,  is 
a  perfect  gem,  the  best  bull  of  amy  stock,  not  excepting 
my  old  fitvorit*^  the  Durhams,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  oows  have  fine  shaped  and  well  developed  udders, 
and  must  be  good  milkers.  Mr.  Patterson  says  they  give 
rich  milk,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  He  has  bred  his  stock 
with  that  object,  and  selected  the  best  milking  families. 
They  have  size  enough — the  bull  would  weigh  1000  lbs. 
nett  beef— the  cows  are  also  large  enough.  They  have 
fine  shaped  yellow  noses,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  round 
the  eye— all  uniform  as  so  many  peas.  What  will  you 
think  if  I  teU  you  that  this  will  become  the  favorite 
slock  before  many  years  T  The  beef,  you  know,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  quality,  being  so  evenly  mixed,  fat  and 
lean,  instead  of  laying  the  fat  on  the  surface. 

Here  I  also  saw  upwards  of  seventy  Berkshire  store 
hogs — hoig  fat,  in  the  clover  field — and  as  many  tucking 
pigs,  intended  for  next  year.  The  sows  are  allowed  but 
one  litter  each  year^  and  they  all  have  pigs  in  May.  Mr. 
P.  has  a  fine  fiock  of  iheep— wmie  full  blood  Downs 


from  the  flocks  of  Mr.  Rotch,  N.  Y.,  and  Cope,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Every  thing  is  done  here  in  the  best  manner,  and  all 
the  stock  is  of  the  but,  without  regard  to  price.  The 
whole  establishment  is  well  worth  one  hnmlred  thousand 
dollars.  I  have  not  done  credit  in  the  descriptipn.  Mr. 
Patterson  manages  the  farm  himself— has  no  white  man 
on  the  place  but  himself,  and  is  a  pattern  in  indus- 
try and  frugality,  even  to  Pennsylvania  farmers.  His 
neighbors  are  beginning  to  follow  his  example  in  the 
use  of  lime.  A  few  years  hence  will  have  completed 
Mr.  Patterson's  plans  of  improvement,  and  then  he  will 
have  the  best  thrm  in  Mar}' land. 

Isaac  Dillon. 
Erttaw  Bouse,  JBaUimore,  20th  May,  1845. 


THE  LAKE  COUNTY  SAND  WASHED  OUT  OF 
SOLON  ROBINSON'S  EYES. 


Ma.  Editor — ^My  object  in  writing  is,  to  correct  some 
remarks  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Cultivator,  page  125, 
by  Solon  Robinson,  touching  this  place,  which,  from  the 
kjpown  character  of  your  correspondent,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Cultivator,  we  in  this  place  feel  is  ealculatetl  to 
do  us  much  ii^stice.  We  do  not  charge  Mr.  R.  with 
intentional  misrepresentation;  but  tliis  does  not  alter  the 
eiTect  his  remarks  are  calculated  to  have  upon  many  of 
your  readen  to  the  ii^ury  of  this  place.  We  would  say, 
however,  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed,  or  have 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  people  without  knowing  their 
character;  and  as  to  some  other  remarks  of  his,  we  think 
he  must  hare  had  his  eyes  shut,  or  filled  with  Lake 
county  sand,  for  had  his  vision  been  clear  he  would  have 
received  other  impressions.  He  says  <<this  place  is 
located  upon  good  prairie;"  which  is  correct;  but  how 
he  could  say  "  inconvenient  to  mills,''  we  suckers  think 
mighty  strange.  A  steam  saw  mill,  also  a  flouring  mill, 
has  been  in  full  operation  for  some  four  years  within 
fifty  rods  of  where  Mr.  R.  lodged. 

Mr.  R.  seems  wonderfully  taken  up  with  the  yankees, 
but  just  fell  him  we  are  all  suckers  here,  although  wi 
came,  some  from  old,  some  from  New  England,  8om« 
j  from  New  Jersey,  and  some  from  old  Kaintuck,  forming 
'  a  compound  that  finds  it  may  be  equal,  yet  not  superioi 
I  in  industry,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Your  correspondent 
says  we  never  read  agricultural  papers  here.  For  his 
information  I  will  state  that  there  are  28  copies  of  the 
Cultivator  and  Prairie  Farmer  taken  at  this  office,  and  as 
money  does  not  grow  on  bushes  even  in  this  productive 
land,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  take  these 
merely  for  waste  paper. 

This  place  was  first  settled  about  the  same  time  as 
Bunker  Hill;  and  I  will  say  that  <'in  this  eight  year  old 
settlement"  we  now  have  three  public  schools  in  this 
village,  one  of  from  forty  to  fifty  scholars  three-fourth's 
of  a  mile  distant,  two  Sabbath  schools,  two  meeting 
houses  and  worship  in  each  every  Sabbath;  a  temper- 
ance society,  with  147  signatures  to  the  pledge;  a  Bible 
society  which  has  sold  and  distributed  nearly  350  copies 
of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  since  January,  *44.  We 
have  two  public  houses  where  the  weary  can  find  rest. 
Intoxicating  liquor  is  not  sold  in  the  village,  nor  nearer 
than  Bunker  Hill,  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  are  seven- 
ty-five subscribers  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  at  this 
office.  These  are  fincts,  Mr.  R. ;  but  not  the  half  that  might 
be  said.  You  did  not  observe  those  shade  trees  by  the 
road  side  and  around  our  dwellings — eh?  and  those  fruit 
trees  in  our  gardens  and  orchards?  did  not  notice  our  Dur- 
ham cattle — our  flocks  of  sheep ;  call  on  us  next  time,  and 
let  us  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  let  us  show  you  some  of 
our  orchards,  grass  lots,  bams,  good  horses ;  more  scholan 
at  school,  and  more  readers  of  agricultural  papers  than 
(here  is  in  some  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state 
where  the  population  is  double. 

I  will  close  this  episUe,  Mr.  Editor,  after  calling  your 
attention  and  that  of  the  public  to  a  review  by  a  subseri- 
her,  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  remarks 
made  in  the  March  No.,  same  paper,  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

JONA.   HUOOINS,   p.    H. 

Wooibum,  Macoupin  county,  Bl.,  Ma/y  12, 1845. 
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BAKER'S  PATENT  FARM  OATE.— (Pip.  70.) 


Mb.  Ti'CKEB— r  Ulce  the  liberly  of  forwmiiiinff  la  you 
or  inMrtioD  in  Ihe  CiMnnlor  a  cut  of  ■  pie  iavenleil 
nd  pMenltil  by  Mr.  Anson  Baku,  of  WeiUrn.  Thii 
7>te  wu  flr«  cooitrucled  by  Mr.  B.  about  t  year  ago, 
iaet  vhieli  time  icTenl  or  them  have  been  uied  by 
•nueninWeileniand  ttieacljoiniiiK  towni.  The  above 
nil  (Itg.  TO)  i*  a  tolerably  Talr  repre*eiitation  of  the  gate 
with  one  or  the  poili  partially  open.  The  conitruction 
la  aimple,  being  in  fact  nolbiog  more  than  tito  Icngtha 
of  board  fence  placet!  on  roUen  in  nich  manner  a)  to 
epen  right  and  left  with  the  application  of  very  little 
force.  Theie  gale*  may  be  made  of  inch  boarda,  eil))(r 
planed  ami  painted  neatly,  or  rQUgh,  like  the  common 
fence,  at  a  trilling  eipenae  compared  with  the  coil  of 
almoM  any  other  gale  now  in  ii»e.  TTie  poit*  ahoQld  be 
firmly  and  perpendicularly  tet,  but  they  will  retain  their 
poiition  far  belter  than  when  the  gale  iwinga  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  The  poeti  may  be  in  one  piece,  with  a 
tongue  or  piece  tawed  out  even  with  the  ground,  or  a 
batlea  may  be  placed  on  one  aide  and  (aalened  by  pina  or 
bolt!  through  the  poit,  one  of  which  may  put  through 
the  roller.  The  rollen  may  ba  of  wood  or  iron,  but 
wooden  roUera,  which  coU  by  the  qoanlity  from  four  to 
tix  cent*  Tor  each  gate,  have  been  found  quite  darable, 
and  anawer  a  good  purpoie.  The  diameter  of  the  roller 
•bould  be  luch  at  tocorreipond  with  the  liieof  the  poll, 
and  theipace  between  the  boarda  be  ju at  the  diameter  of 
the  roller,  to  prevent  the  gate  from  raiaing  at  the  back 
end  when  tveighl  happena  to  be  applied  to  the  other. 
When  in  ila  natural  poailion  it  ia  (elf  balaaaing,  and  al- 
waya  in  order. 

Hr.  Baker  claima  for  Ibia  gate  leveral  important  ad- 
Tanlagei,  among  which  may  be  named  cheapnesa  of 
conalruction,  coating  no  more  than  half  the  price  of  any 
other  good  gate;  and  convenience  of  opening,  particu. 
Jorly  in  winler,  ai  they  are  alwaya  in  place,  and  do  not 
have  to  be  carried  open  by  main  itrength,  and  are  not 
Iroiibled  by  aoow. 


Stl/-Ml«ai»g  Oatt.~(Fig.1i.i 
Thr  cut  (flg.  TO  repreienta  a  aelf-ihntting  gale,  very 
convjaient  for  yarda,  garden*,  lie,;  anawering,  in  fact, 
all  pDfoiei  where  a  amall  gate  ii  wanted.  The  en- 
gnvni  j  will  readily  ihow  iU  form,  and  enable  any  one  to 
underBiand  ila  principle*.  When  opened,  the  ini^ination 
of  the  boanla  or  ilata  on  the  rallen  cauaei  h  at  once  to 
reaame  ila  proper  poalliot:. 

It  ia  proper  to  add,  that  the  abore  named  gale*  haie 
been  uied  by  many  of  thfi  beat  fariiien  In  Weatem, 
among  whom  Mr.  Baker  refer*  lo  George  Brmyton,  Eiq., 
Hon.  Amon  Comilock,  David  Ulley,  Eiq.,  and  other*, 
who  have  had  them  in  uae,  Ibr  evidence  of  Ibeir  utility. 
Of  the  importance  of  having  a  gale  which  combine* 
cheapnen,  convenience  and  durability,  it  ianot  neceniLryl 
for  me  lo  apeak,  a*  theae  thing*  are  fully  underatood  by  j 
all  good  brmera.  It  on  trial  thii  gale  ahall  anawer  the 
expectation  Of  ill  inventor,  the  public  will  not  b«  alow 
(o  adopt  it.  E.  Combtock. 

Bom,  S.  Y.,  Jmt  60,  1S46. 


ECONOMICAL  WAT    OF   MAKING  MANURE,  ke. 

LirrHEa  TdCkk«,  Eau — The  writer,  agrteaWy  »iik 
hi*  promlie,  will  now  gi>e  fou  the  simple  uellia!  b| 
which,  during  the  )>a>l  winter,  he  collected  a  mecb 
larger  quantity  of  manure  than  he  ha*  herelolbrc  ilnat; 
and  which,  hii  preient  crop*  are  ahowing  (he  adiuia^ 

Be  will  premiae,  by  saying,  that  hia  atock  wrrtntH 
fed,  houied  and  beiided  with  leave*;  and  gave  eiiilrai 
proof  or  the  value  of  proper  care. 

Immediately  behind  each  row  of  ilaii?  cow*,  ii  i  ami 
gnlter,  13  incliei  wide,  4  inehe*  dee|>,  and  running  ihr 
length  of  Ihealable,  which  receiies  llie  droppinnfroa 

liquor  pa**es,  and  (with  the  uu  or  a  aeraiwr)  the  ihioi 

which  ia  thu*  kept  clean. 


pleaaui 

The  pit*  are  half  Blled  with  muck  from  Iheadpinini: 
wood*,  (moBlty  old  decayed  leave*  or  vegetable  aHulil,i 
and  over  it  ia  ipread  a  good  coat  of  plaaier;  on  Uii!  lif- 
er of  muck,  the  gutter*  empty  themaelrea. 

About  once  a  week,  a  man  occupLea  half  an  hoor  it 
leveling  the  heapa,  and  thoroughly  aoaking  Itaera  niili 
the  liquor  from  the  caaka;  at  the  nme  lime  iprinlilin: 
over  a  little  pisater  to  prevent  any  oBeniive  laiell. 


are  fllle 

Then 

by  the  I 


ently  ci 
freah    layer  ii   laid  on,  and   in  thi*  way  Ifai 


with  al 


e  of  11 


■aof  n 


t  through  it  to  the  bottom  of  lli(  plI. 
again  into  the  cask.     Daring  the  paal  winter,  wttiail 

only  auOlcient  to  aalarale  all   the  material!  ire  hvl 

are  to  coiled,  but  were  able  to  haul  out  aercral  biiD- 

d  gallons  lo  the  grata  landa. 

In  the  pita  requiring  emptying,  their  cooleiili  wtn 
ampaclly  slacked  where  wanted  Ibr  apring  me,  and  oo 
being  opened  contained*  maaaof  rich  manure,  calleOHl 
aa  you  will  aeeata  very  trifling  outlay;  a  rawbushtliot 
platter  being  the  only  ingredient  not  rnmiahed  by  the 

Th«  writer,  al  leitore,  propofu  giving  yon  bii  pha 
for  winter  feeding— «  nbjeet  to  wbicb  be  hatdimlHl 
hit  attention,  with  a  view  lo  economy  In  Ibod — pra*- 
eing  good  milk  and  butter;  and  the  saving  ofccMi* 
exchanging  dry  for  frethcowt;  al  the  tame  time  bt  ile- 
airesnot  to  occupy  your  columns  lo  the  ezelntioDofBiiK 
interesting  matter.  WnaHint. 

n.  B.  Crops  of  Oraaa  very  diort  fcmu  the  liiulid 
rain  the  last  three  monOui  cntting  geoertJly  comBieond 
round  the  city,  (Ball.)  The  crop*  of  broad-can  con 
y  laat,  although  cbecked  Ibr  wail  i' 
incheshigh;  the grottiM] well eoveradi 
and  the  com  and  oat*  in  a  fine  healthy  slate. 
On  3  acre*  of  ground,  laid  out  in  farrow*  (aortb  ui 
ulh)  3  feet  apart  and  well  manured,  Ihe  writer  hu 
'planted  S  row*  of  com,  with  hillt  2  feel  6  fuU  gi'iH 
5,808  billt  lo  the  acre;  then  2  rowa  of  potatoes,  awl  *> 
on  alternately)  there  being  9  feel  between  each  doaU* 
I  row  of  com;  it  is  premmed  It  will  have  m  mdi  ■■ 
: '  and  air  at  though  planted  as  ntoal,  4  feet  by  4  bet  (!,TS 
hilla  to  Ibe  acre)  and  Ihal  the  opening  of  9  fael  will 
lIpceyMt  injatj  to  thm  pohtoM    toch  cnp*  km  ht« 
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well  cnltiTatedand  plastered,  and  appear  in  a  very  thriv- 
ing state.  If  the  plan  succeeds,  the  3  acres  of  land  would 
give  one  and  a  half  acre  of  potatoes  and  equal  to  3  acres 
of  corn  planted  4  feet  by  4  feet — whether  it  succeeds  or 
not,  I  propose  giving  you  the  result.  In  the  one  case,  it 
may  induce  others  to  tr^  it  for  themselves;  in  the  other, 
spare  them  the  (rouble  of  doing  so. 
Miwyiand,  June  7th,  1843. 

GESTATION  OF  COWS. 


Ma.  Editor — While  living  on  my  farm,  I  found  it 
not  only  useful,  but  very  necessary,  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  time  my  cows  were  put  to  the  bull,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  calving.  By  the  means  of  keeping  a  record,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  a  calculation  on  the  probable  period 
parturition  would  take  place,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  avoid  accidents  which  might  occur,  when  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject. 

The  experiments  and  facts  which  I  am  about  to  state, 
aoay  not  be  considered  of  much  importance  to  farmers 
generally,  but  to  the  breeders  of  cattle,  and  the  inquiring 
mind,  they  may,  I  trust,  be  interesting;  and  some  good 
taay  possibly  result  from  their  publicity. 

l-:iarl  Spencer,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,^'  says 
the  shortest  period  of  gestation,  which  a  live  calf  was 
produced,  was 220  days;  and  the  longest  31 3— difference 
93  days. 

M.  Tessicr,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Pai/is,  says  that  in  1,131  cows,  which  he 
hail  the  opportunity  of-  observing,  the  shortest  period  of 
i^«*aration  was  240  days;  and  the  longest  321 — difference 
SI  days. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  statements  differ  from  my  ex- 
perience. Among  my  cows,  though  numbering  only  G2, 
the  shortest  period  of  gestation  was  213  ilays,  and  the 
longest  period  was  336— difference  123  days.  But  as  re- 
garils  the  shortest  period  of  213  days,  I  must  confess  I 
have  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  correctness,  though  I  kept 
the  record  myself,  for  in  no  other  instance  have  they 
fallen  below  260  da>-8. 

It  wooki  appear  from  the  Earl's  statements,  that  a  calf 
produced  at  an  earlier  period  than  260  days,  must  be 
considered  decidedly  premature ;  and  any  calf  produced 
at  any  period  of  gestation  exceeding  300  days  must  also 
be  considered  irregular,  but  in  this  latter  case  the  health 
of  the  produced  is  not  affected. 

There  are  some  facts  presented  in  my  record  which 
differ  from  any  statements  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation.  For  instance,  in  1839  I  had  fourteen  cows, 
three  of  which  produced  heifer  calves;  and  the  period 
of  gestation  averaging  284  days,  while  the  other  seven 
produced  males,  and  averaged  280  days.  This,  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  allowed  for  males  and  females,  is  con- 
trary to  the  prevalent  belief  among  farmers,  and  differs 
▼ery  materially  from  the  resnlt  of  the  following  year, 
1840.  I  had  that  year  thirteen  cows,  six  of  which  pro- 
duced heifer  calves,  whose  period  of  gestation  averaged 
278  days;  and  seven  produced  bull  calves,  averaging  299 
days;  the  8h<xtest  period  of  the  heifer  calves  was  213 
diays,  and  the  longest  336  days;  being  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes of  either  year.  The  shortest  period  of  the  bulls 
was  278,  and  the  longest  period  was  289  days.  In  this 
year  the  number  of  males  and  females  were  nearly  bal- 
anced. 

The  next  year,  1841,  eleven  cows  produced  eight 
heifer  and  three  bull  calves.  The  shortest  period  of  ges- 
tiUioB  for  the  heifer  calves,  was  277  and  the  longest  292 
days—averaging  286  days.  For  the  bull  calves  the 
•hortest  period  of  gestation  was  284,  and  the  longest  ^9 
days — averaging  293  days. 

In  1842,  the  order  seemed  to  be  reversed;  for  out  of 
thirteen  eows,  nine  produced  males,  and  four  females. 
The  shortest  for  the  males  was  281,  and  the  longest  294, 
averaging  287  days.  There  was  -but  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  time  for  the  females;  the  shortest  period  be- 
ing 280,  and  the  longest  286— avenging  284  days. 

In  1843,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  was,  as 
hi  1840,  nearly  balanced.  From  eleven  cows,  six  male 
and  Are  feinale  calves  were  produeed.    The  shortest 


period  for  the  males  was  277,  and  the  longest  290 — 
averaging  282  days;  and  the  shortest  period  for  the  fe- 
males was  276,  the  longest  286 — averaging  282  days. 

In  the  five  years,  which  embraced  my  experiments, 
sixty-two  cows  produced  twenty.six  females,  and  thirty- 
six  male  calves;  the  period  of  gestation  for  the  bull 
calves,  averaging  288  days,  while  the  heifers  averaged 
nearly  283  days. 

In  the  experiments  of  Earl  Spencer,  those  cows  whose 
period  exceeded  286  days,  the  number  of  females  was 
only  90,  while  the  number  of  males  was  150.  Now,  in 
my  experiments,  those  cows  that  exceeded  286  days,  the 
;  number  of  females  was  7,  while  that  of  the  males  was 
12.  The  number  of  female  calves  produced  under  283 
days  was  24,  while  that  of  the  males  was  31.  In  most 
cases,  therefore,  283  or  288  days  may  be  assumed  as  the 
usual  period  for  gestation,  and  not  270  days,  as  stated  in 
Youatt's  work  on  cattle. 

My  experiments  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
breed  or  variety  of  cattle — they  consisted  of  Durham, 
Devon,  Herefords,  Ayrshires  and  grades;  and  I  think 
these  results,  though  derived  from  the  observation  of  one 
person  only,  will  be  found  equally  applicable ;  at  any 
rate,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  the  results  of  othen. 

C.  N.  BSMENT. 

American  Hotel,  Albany,  July,  1845. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT. 


Mn.  Tucker — Among  the  various  objects  that  engage 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  few  have  higher  claims 
upon  his  care  than  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  When  man 
was  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  maker,  the  fruits  of  his 
garden  became  the  sole  objects  of  his  culture,  as  they 
constituted  his  entire,  yet  ample  means  of  subsistence. 
Health,  vigor  and  longevity  resulted  from  this  simple 
fare;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  even  at  this 
day,  a  nearer  approach  to  this  primitive  simplicity  of  diet 
would  contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
happinesti  among  mankind.  When  we  consider  the  great 
and  constantly  increasing  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  capa- 
ble  of  being  cultivated  in  our  climate;  their  wonderful 
capacity  for  improvement;  the  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  color  displayed  by  many  of  them;  and  above 
all  their  delightful  fragrance  and  exquisite  flavor;  it 
may  well  be  asked,  what  objects  demand  our  more  con- 
stant and  fostering  care?  Nqjjr  is  the  value  of  fruit  at  all 
lessened  when  we  view  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  our 
wealth.  If  our  farmers,  with  their  present  very  meagre 
and  imperfect  collections  of  fruit,  have  often  found  the 
produce  of  the  orchard  among  the  most  valuable  of  crops, 
what  may  they  not  expect  when  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable varieties  come  to  be  the  objects  of  their  culture? 
In  this  region  we  can  boast  of  but  few  apples  of  decided 
value,  and  until  a  recent  period  we  had  but  one  superior 
and  some  half  dozen  tolerable  pears.  Of  the  best  of 
apples,  and  of  those  exquisite  productions  of  the  pear 
kind,  with  which  the  science  and  skill  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals  have  enriched  the  world  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, we  are  yet  to  become  partakers.  The  peach  and 
the  plum  had  almost  become  extinct  among  us  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  knowledge  in  their  culture  to  counteract 
their  diseases,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations 
of  insects.  Their  best  varieties  have  never  been  seen 
here  at  all.  These  defects  in  our  systen^  of  rural  econo- 
my cannot  &il  of  being  amended  when  the  attention  of 
the  public  can  be  sufiiciently  awakened  to  their  existence ; 
since  it  is  not  so  much  the  remedy,  as  the  determination 
and  skill  to  use  it,  that  is  wanting. 

But  the  principal  design  of  this  communication  Is  to 
lay  before  the  public  some  observations  that  have  lately 
been  made  in  the  culture  of  a  few  particular  varieties  of 
fruit.  In  the  contiguous  counties  of  Westchester  and 
Fairfield,  and  probably  over  a  considerably  wider  extent 
of  surface,  the  Newtown  Pippin  tree  has  never  worn  the 
healthy  and  flourishing  appearance  of  the  other  culti- 
vated sorts.  It  is  slow  of  growth,  and  the  bark  of  even 
youdg  trees  has  a  peculiarly  rough  and  perforated  ap- 
pearance, as  if  often  traversed  by  the  woodpecker.  For 
many  years  its  fruit  has  been  gradually  deteriorating  until 
it  has  become  in  many  orchards  nearly  worthless.    So 
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genenlly  indeed  if  this  the  eaie  that  cultirators  are 
about  abandoning  it  as  one  of  the  wornout  Tarietios, 
considering  it  stricken  with  the  incurable  degeneracy  of 
age.  That  such  an  opinion  however  is  not  well  founded, 
may  be  inferreif  from  the  fact  that  (his  fruit,  when  grown 
in  the  new  and  more  virgin  soils  of  the  interior)  is  to  this 
day  fairer  and  larger  than  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  see  it  here.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate,  not  the 
degeneracy  of  the  tree  itself,  but  the  want  of  something 
in  the  soil  to  enable  it  to  bring  out  its  fruit  in  full  per- 
fection. Some  other  of  the  older  varieties  of  apples 
have  degenerated  much  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
year^.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  some  of  the 
choicest  pears.  The  White  Doyenne,  or  Virgalien,  until 
recently  the  only  superior  variety  ever  culti\'aled  here, 
ha«  for  twenty  years  ceased  to  ripen  its  fruit.  The  tree 
itself  seems  healthy,  but  its  fruit  commences  cracking 
when  half  grown;  becomes  woody,  and  scarcely  a  pear 
has  ripened  on  these  trees  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, with  the  exception  of  the  hist  two  years.  Year 
before  last  a  few,  and  last  year  a  greater  proportion  of 
these  pears  came  to  perfection.  Here  again  the  soil  has 
lacked  something  that  this  tree  required  in  ripening  its 
fruit;  and  the  favorable  change  observed  last  year  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  material,  whatever  it  is,  which 
after  a  long  period  had  been  exhausted  by  the  annual 
fructification,  has,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  accumu- 
lated again  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bring  some  of  its  fruit 
to  perfection.  The  Seckel  pear,  a  most  delicious  fruit, 
having  but  recently  been  introduced  here,  ripens  with  us 
in  great  perfection;  but  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  tree 
originated  about  a  century  ago,  probably  from  a  seed  of 
the  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  the 
Seckel  has  begun  to  suffer  from  exhaustion  of  its  appro- 
priate food,  and  requires  an  artificial  supply  to  restore  it 
to  its  wonted  perfection.  This  fact  I  learn  from  Mr.  L. 
C.  Ford,  of  Olney  Park,  accompanied  with  the  valuable 
information  that  the  material  wanted  in  this  case  was 
some  ferruginous  compound,  as  by  giving  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  slag  from  the  iron  foundry  to  the  roots  of  his 
trees,  he  has  restored  its  fruit  to  more  than  its  pristine 
excellence. 

With  regard  to  the  Newtown  pippin,  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  showing  that  our  soil  requires  only  some 
compound  of  lime,  probably  the  phosphate,  to  enable 
it  to  bring  this  apple  to  full  perfection.  The  details  of 
this  discovery  would  extapd  this  article  to  an  inconve- 
nient length,  but  they  will  cheerfully  be  given  to  any 
gentleman  requiring  them.  One  of  the  fads  upon  which 
this  opinion  is  based,  goes  to  show  that  an  old  and 
decaying  Newtown  pippin  tree,  which  in  1840,  bore 
chiefly  small,  rusted  and  valueless  fruit,  in  1842  presented 
a  healthy  and  flourishing  appearance,  and  commenceil 
bearing  large,  fkir  and  beautiful  apples,  and  has  done  the 
same  every  year  since;  under  no  other  treatment  than  that 
of  having  the  clam  and  oyster  shells  from  the  table  of  the 
family  deposited  under  it,  which  has  been  done  from  the 
ilate  first  mentioned  up  to  the  present  time.  This  spring 
the  tree  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  is  preparing  for 
a  heavy  crop.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  very  next 
tree  in  the  row  is  likewise  a  Newtown  pippin,  which 
still  continues  to  bear  very  inferior  fruit,  fit  only  for 
cider. 

Most  of  the  fruit  trees  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  In  any 
tolerable  soil,  ¥ut  to  produce  it  in  full  perfection,  many 
of  the  choicer  kinds  probably  require  materials  with 
which  the  earth  in  this  region  is  but  sparingly  provided. 
If  every  different  species  of  vegetation  requires  its  own 
appropriate  food;  if  com,  wheat,  rye,  &e.,  in  two  or 
three  successive  crops  exhaust  the  silicate  6i  potash,  or 
some  other  sparingly  provided  material,  essential  to  their 
growth,  and  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  in  the  same  fields 
until  time,  or  the  hand  of  man,  has  restored  what  is 
wanting;  it  surely  need  not  excite  our  wonder  that  a 
tree,  fixed  to  the  same  locality,  and  drawing  all  the  ma- 
terials of  its  subsistence  from  a  few  feet  of  ground, 
should,  in  the  lapse  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  exhaust 
those  sparse  and  delicate  materials  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  fruit;  and  struggling  with  adverse  circum- 
stances, continue  for  a  long  period  afterwards  to  bring 
forth  only  fruit  of  a  very  inferior  kind.    To  this  eanieifl 


rather  than  to  antiquity  of  origin,  we  may  probably 
ascrit>e  the  failure  of  some  of  our  &vorite  fruits.  The 
Rousselet,  for  instance,  long  so  highly  prized  by  the  con- 
fectioners in  France,  is  now  said  to  be  rapidly  diling  io 
that  country;  but  having  been  mtrodoced  into  thb  town 
about  fourteen  years  since,  in  mistake  ft>r  the  Seckel,  ii 
found  to  be  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growing  tree,  prodnciofr 
excellent  fruit.  This  ir  certainly  an  importsnt  subject, 
and  deserves  further  investigation.  May  we  not  hope 
that  a  series  of  well  directed  experiments^  with  careful 
observation,  will  eventnlly  yield  the  agrienltoriit  tbat 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  requirasents  of  the  pisals  and 
trees  he  cultivates,  tbat  shall  enable  hiui^by  sopplyinf 
their  individual  wants,  not  only  to  recover,  but  to  exceea 
(he  former  perfection  of  the  now  deteriorated  frait^T 

Thomas  Close. 
PortehuUr,  JV€9tehist$r  county.  If,  F. 

THE  SHEPHERIVS  BOG. 


Mr.  Tucker — Sir — Yon  may  inform  your  correipoo- 
dent  «  J.  P.  M*,>'  that  Isaac  Hardy,  Esq.  of  Lasal>, 
Lasalle  Co.,  Illinois,  owns  a  flock  of  some  fifteen  bin- 
dred  or  two  thousand  sheep,  which  are  under  the  entirr 
management  of  a  Scotch  shephenl  and  his  dogs,  wlio  im- 
ported a  pair  from  Scotland^  thorough  bred  animali; 
from  these  he  has  now,  I  think,  twenty  or  thirty  iotralo, 
ami  for  sale.  Tour  Feburary  nnmber  for  1844,  contain* 
a  faithful  picture  of  an  aniinal  that  Mr.  Hanly  sent  me 
last  year.  We  have  proved  his  skill  among  our  flocks 
in  driving  on  the  road,  and  mutt  say  he  is  worth  two  bma. 
There  is  no  need  of  bawling,  whipping  or  runnio§;  you 
may  ride  in  your  carriage,  and  the  dog  will,  very  dex- 
teiously  and  quietly,  conduct  them  along  fiftees  milea. 
one  hour  earlier  than  they  can  be  driven  by  two  boys  or 
men. 

Nathan  Hardy,  of  Monkton,  (Yt.,)  has  a  slat  of  thii 
stock,  and  may  be  able  to  furnish  them. 

In  a  state  containing  so  many  sheep  as  Vernont,  Ian 
surprised  that  we  have  not  breil  the  shepherd's  do$,  more 
especially  when  we  find  so  asany  worthless  dogs  amon; 
us.  Yours  truly.  Solo.  W.  Jewett. 


WOOL  DEPOT  AT  KINDERHOOK. 


Mr.  TrcKER — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  wool 
growers  to  the  advertisement  of  H.  BLANCHARD,of  Kin- 
ilerhook,  in  tlie  last  No.  of  the  Cultivator,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  particular  attention.  The  disaJrsotage^) 
of  having  to  sell  our  wool  to  agents  and  specalitore, 
have  long  been  a  subject  of  gerferal  complaint;  bat  do 
plan  has  heretofore  been-  devisAl,  that  promises  soy  sat- 
isfsctory  improvement.  Mr.  filanchanVs  plsn  will  en- 
able the  farmer  to  place  his  wool  where  a  large  mnsber 
of  man<ifarturers  will  examine  it  personally,  and  ibmbj 
of  them  are  pleged  to  give  that  depot  the  preference; 
and  nothing  will  Intervene  between  what  the  maasbe- 
turer  is  willing  to  pay,  and  what  the  fiiniier  receives,  bot 
the  commission  paid  the  agent. 

The  establishment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  strictly  Mr 
and  honorable  principles^  in  order  to  give  it  chsradcr 
among  the  manofacturers;  the  interest  of  the  sgcdt  is 
well  as  the  grower  being  eqaally  eoneemed  in  neb  a 
course.  The  larger  the  anooat  of  wool  deposited,  tiM 
greater  the  inducement  for  mannfrtetorers  to  visit  it;  isd 
I  think  wool  from  other  counties  would  find  a  modi  bet- 
ter  and  readier  market  there,  than  in  the  wool  booseiof 
the  grower.  The  principal  objection  of  persons  frooii 
distance  will  probably  be,  the  responsibility,  ctpsbOitTi 
and  integrity  of  the  agent;  to  snch,  I  hare  to  ssy,  sll  if 
right  on  those  points;  and  as  erideoce  of  its  troth,  will 
state  that  about  ten  thousand  fleeces  are  pleged  U)  Hi- 
Blanchardy  from  the  single  town  of  Canaan. 

There  can  be  bo  doubt  that  many  advantagsi  will  be 
derived,  not  only  to  the  wool  grower,  bat  to  the  dsss- 
faeturer,  which  I  have  not  time  to  mention,  but  whies 
will  readily  occur  to  intelligent  mhids:  Any  fiutber  ptf- 
ticnlars  in  regard  to  the  plan,  may  be  obtsioed  bysd- 
dressing  H.  Blanehard,  Kinderhook,  Oolonbis  Coenty; 
N.  Y.  DunXL  8.  CciTB. 

CofkUNiy  Jmm  Iftfh,  1845. 
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RUST  IN  WHEAT. 

Me.  Tvcxe»— In  my  pereprinations,  I  often  meet  with 
practioal  men,  who  etiU  believe  Chat  rust  in  wheat  is 
occasioned  by  the  fungus  tribe,  whose  minute  seeds  are 
wafted  abroad  by  a  moist  and  foggy  atmosphere  from 
Barberry  and  bramble  bushes,  where  they  are  grown  on 
their  native  pastures,  as  it  would  appear  for  the  very 
purpose  of  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
But  since,  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  is  beginning 
lo  be  better  understood,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this,  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  errors  ever  entertahied,  may  also 
become  extinct.  That  the  rust  and  every  other  disease 
in  wheat,  as  in  eveiything  else,  is  the  i^ut  of  a  caui^y  is 
a  grand  discovery,  and  must  lead  to  the  most  important 
results,  as  man  will  no  longer  grovel  in  the  dark,  but 
feel  himself  competent  to  cope  with  the  evil  on  plain 
ground,  and  the  mastery  will  be  his. 

I  was,  the  last  week,  spending  an  evening  wiUi  a  very 
intelligent  farmer,  who  had  lately  embraced  this  doctrine, 
and  he  does  indeed  rejoice  in  the  light  afforded  him.  He 
DO  longer  trembles  at  the  sight  of  a  barberry  bush,  but 
when  a  blight  takes  place,  looks  back  for  the  cause,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  And  it  in  his  diary,  where  is  kept  a  daily 
account  of  the  weather  and  its  prognostics,  and  on 
taming  to  it  to  show  me  how  truly  the  can9€  always  pre- 
cedes the  $ffuti  I  saw,  often  repeated,  the  following  en- 
try :  '*  A  sharp  wind  from  the  north-east  this  morning ; 
look  oat  for  blight  in  some  shape  or  other,"  and  if,  at 
the  time  of  blossoming  or  ripening  of  the  grain,  foggy 
and  damp  weather  prevailed,  I  more  than  once  observed 
the  remairk,  *<  the  value  of  grain  has  risen  about  five  per 
eeoL  to-night,"  and  my  friend  has  grown  so  confident 
as  to  believe  he  can,  by  care  and  fore-sight,  prevent 
about  one- half  the  evil  that  he  has  hitherto  encountereil 
in  this  way,  and  is  enabled  to  account  for  the  other  half 
in  a  rational  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  this  to  him  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole.  I  found  also,  that  he 
had  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on  a  popu- 
lar work  that  treats  expressly  6n  this  subject,  exactly  in 
keeping  with  this  new  view  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  me  to  copy,  and 
present,  with  your  permission,  for  publication  in  the 
pages  of  the  Cultivator. 

In  Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devonshire,  Englaiiil,  there 
is  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  addressed  to  the  Surveyor, 
in  which  the  i-ust  in  wheat  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  barberry,  bramble,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  other  shrubs  and  trees,  and  even  grasses,  on  which 
fungi  are  produced;  the  seeds  of  which  are  scattered 
for  miles  by  the  first  spring  breezes,  provided  they  are 
accompanied  with  moisture  or  fog.  He  says:  «The 
fiiogttS  having  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  spring  on  cer- 
tain shrubs,  bushes  and  plants,  is  taken  up  by  the  first 
humid  atmosphere  and  wafted  into  the  adjoining  fields 
where  the  wheat  under  the  wttim  hedge  is  sure  to  suf- 
fer the  most:  the  seeds  being  so  minute  and  exceedingly 
light  as  to  be  wafted  by  every  breeze,  when  accompanied 
by  moisture  or  fogs."  Now  how  curious!  that  these 
minute  seeds  should  be  scattered  by  the  very  winds  that 
are  most  ontavorable  to  their  flight;  for  a  moist  breeze 
would  assuredly  deposit  them  instantly  on  the  earth ;  and 
why  is  it,  that  the  wheat  under  the  toetfent  hedge  is  most 
likely  Co  suffer?  are  there  more  barberry  bushes  m  western 
hedges  than  any  other?  rather  is  it  not  because  of  its 
eastern  exposure,  to  that  quarter  from  whence  the  blight- 
ing blast  proceeds?  We  all  know  that  some  years  have 
no  blight  or  rust,  and  yet  these  obnoxious  bushes  retain 
their  positions,  whether  in  the  western  or  other  hedges, 
which  in  those  seasons  when  rust  prevails  the  most,  the 
early  sown  wheat  is  always  least  affected;  this  being 
universally  the  ease,  as  shown  by  the  Surveyor  himself 
for  in  the  chapter  on  wheat  he  luiformly  ascribes  the 
rust  and  mildew  to  weakness  or  tenderness  in  conse- 
quence of  late  sowing  and  bad  situations;  and  this 
throughout  the  whole  seven  districts  which  he  is  survey- 
ing. He  sajrs,  «  District  No.  1.  The  mildew  or  rust  is 
but  little  known,  except  in  small  enclosures  and  low  situ- 
ations, where  the  crop  is  excluded  from  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
fields  are  large  and  the  division-mounds  are  covered  only 


with  dwarf  hazel  or  willow  and  creeping  brambles,  the 
evil  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  require  particular  notice. 
District  No.  2.  Wheat  has  frequently  been  sown  after  tur- 
neps,  but  on  account  of  its  being  so  very  liable  to  the  rust 
when  sown  at  that  late  season,  barley  is  becoming  its  more 
valuable  substitute.  District  No.  3.  The  rust  or  mildew 
is  a  disease  seldom  known  in  this  district,  except  on  wheat 
sown  after  potatoes,  (late  sown.)  Disirict  No.  4.  Late 
sown  wheat  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  rust  or 
mildew,  and  is  much  complained  of.  District  No.  5. 
Wheat  sown  late  is  always  more  or  less  injured  by  rust 
or  mildew.  District  No.  6.  When  turneps  faD,  the  land 
is  sown  with  wheat,  the  early  sown  crops  of  which  are 
the  best  sample,  and  by  far  the  freer  from  rust  or  mildew. 
District  No.  7.  The  late  sown  wheat  is  always  very  lia- 
ble to  rust  or  mildew." 

Now,  after  this,  who  would  go  and  thrust  his  head  into 
barberry  or  bramble  bushes  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  rust  or 
mildew?  while  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  willow  and  bramble  grow  harmlessly  on  the  <'  divi- 
sion-mounds of  large  enclosures,"  although  these  are 
amongst  the  accursed  fungi-bearing  tribes,  enumerated 
by  the  surveyor's  reverend  correspondent;  and  who  him- 
self adds,  « In  low  situations  and  small  enclosures,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  due  circulation  of  air,  the  rust  has 
been  noticed  to  make  a  sudden  appearance  after  foggy 
weather;"  and  how  is  it,  if  the  rust  is  occasioned  by  the 
seeds  of  fungi,  which  sail  against  wind  atad  weather,  that 
the  late  sown  wheat  is  always  sure  to  catch  them?  The 
reverend  gentleman  says,  «In  damp  weather  its  seeds 
are  more  immediately  received  into  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  together  with  their  barks  and  fruits,  through 
the  medium  of  those  valves  and  mouitht  with  which 
nattu-e  has  endowed  them  for  the  admission  of  moisture." 
Then  it  would  appear,  either  that  the  young  wheat  plants 
have  larger  mouths  than  the  older  ones,  or  that  they  are 
so  inexperienced  as  not  to  know  when4o  keep  them  shut, 
but,  like  children,  must  always  be  lasting!  Unhappy 
urchins !  see  what  comes  of  indulging  the  appetite !  The 
rust,  unlike  the  tempter  of  man,  who  goes  roaring  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  prowls  out  on  \he  first 
humid  breezes  of  spring,  tantalizing  the  little  tender 
plants  to  take  a  sip  at  pleasure's  fount,  and  down  they  go 
to  perdition. 

See  here  now,  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Instead  of  viewing  things  in  a  rational  way,  we  are  seek- 
ing for  the  most  improbable  modes  of  accounting  for  the 
commonest  occurrences;  and  if  a  cold  wind  in  the  spring 
nips  vegetation,  causing  the  youog  and  tender  plants  and 
the  most  exposed,  to  feel  it  the  worst,  the  mischief,  for- 
sooth, must  be  done  by  fungi,  which  have  been  sitting 
on  some  barberry  or  bramble  bush,  «to  sally  forth  on 
the  first  humid  breezes  of  the  spring,  to  be  the  destroy- 
ers of  thousands  of  acres  of  those  golden  sheaves,  which 
are  the  husbandman's  hope,  and  the  staff  of  life." 

Charles  Hamilton. 

ChuUr  oowUyy  Pa.^  March,  1845. 


SETTING  POST&— FENCES—HARROWS. 


Mr.  Tucker — Posts  for  fences  or  other  purposes,  set 
into  the  ground,  will  last  double  the  length  of  time  by 
being  put  into  the  middle  of  the  hole.  The  space 
around  the  post  filled  with  small  stones  instead  of  earth, 
the  earth  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  post,  and  air 
is  also  admitted  into  the  hole,  both  of  which  probably 
tend  to  prevent  decay.  In  constructing  fences  ttie  earth 
taken  from  the  hole  is  placed  directly  under  the  line  of 
the  fence,  thus  forming  a  ridge  which  is  a  saving  equal 
to  twelve  feet  of  boards  in  four  lengths  of  fence.  The 
stones  should  be  raised  three  or  four  inches  around  the 
post  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  posts  will 
not  be  very  firm  at  first,  but  after  standing  through  one 
winter  their  firmness  will  be  much  increased,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  for  several  years. 

A  post  and  rail  fence  constructed  in  this  way  forty-five 
years  since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is  now  standing, 
with  the  exception  of  one  post,  and  will  probably  stand 
a  dozen  years  more. 

The  common  zig  zag  rail  fence  is  much  more  durable 
with  upright  stakes  than  with  cross  stakes.    My  method 
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is,  to  connect  the  stakes  before  the  top  rail  is  put  in,  lot  of  these  grasses  in  conjimction,  on  high  land;  (he 
with  iron  wire,  say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  whole  about  knee  high,  ami  the  clover  in  flover.  Mr. 
which  is  done  after  the  stakes  are  set  by  bringing  the  |Kirby,  one  of  my  neighbors,  cut  the  wood  from  a  piece 
tops  of  the  stakes  as  near  together  as  the  fence  will  ad-   of  low,  pipe  clay,  crawfish  land,  last  winter;  and  wbea 


mit;  then  lake  the  measurement  with  a  cord,  which  will 
show  the  length  to  cut  the  wire,  which  is  easily  done 
with  a  cold  chisel;  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  hooked 
around  each  stake;  the  top  rail  being  then  put  in,  com- 
pletes the  fence.  With  an  iron  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
with  a  hole  near  one  end  to  admit  the  end  of  the  wire, 
the  operation  is  quickly  .performed.  This  is  a  moch 
cheaper  method  of  securing  upright  stakes  than  the  usual 
way  with  a  piece  of  scantling. 

Th£  Harrow,  whether  square  or  triangle,  should  be 
constructed  entirely  of  iron,  (except  the  points  of  the 
teeth,  which  are  steel) ;  bars  of  iron  of  proper  thickness, 
width  and  weight,  are  selected  and  welded  together  so 
as  to  form  the  desired  shape  for  the  frame;  the  tops  of  the 
teeth  being  rounded  about  an  inch  down,  pass  through 
the  iron  plate  or  frame,  and  are  made  fast  on  the  upper 
side  by  a  nut.  The  teeth  in  this  way  are  always  kept 
tight,  which  is  very  difficult  in  a  wooil  framed  harrow. 
With  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  a  harrow  thus  con- 
structed will  endure  a  century  without  being  housed. 

A  Farmer. 


GRASSES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 


Editor  of  the  Cultivator — Your  correspondents 
frequently  inquire  respecting  the  grasses  suitable  to  the 
south.  If  each  would  communicate  what  he  has  obser- 
ved, it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  inquiries,  and 
might  prove  the  most  important  benefit  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  south.  During  this  winter  I  have  seen  bundles  of 
northern  hay  brought  to  the  stables  of  my  neighbor,  which 
had  paid  for  carriage  many  hundred  miles  round  the 
capes  of  Florida,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  five 
hundred  miles  (by  the  counie  of  the  river)  into  the  inte- 
rior. This  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  soum. 

Lucerne. — This  is  found  to  grow  well  here.  Sow  it 
in  drills,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall,  24  to  27  inches 
apart;  it  flourishes,  yields  four  to  five  cuttings  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  and  on  soil  which  would  bring  20 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  grows  one  foot  and  a  half 
high.  This  season,  some  was  cut  on  the  l2th  of  March, 
for  soiling;  and  was  then  from  a  foot  to  knee  high.  The 
most  of  it  has  been  cut  twice  over,  since  the  first  cutting, 
to  this  day,  May  13.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  it  greedily; 
a  cow,  fed  on  it  chiefly,  is  yielding  at  this  time  between 
five  and  six  gallons  of  milk  daily ;  when  as  yet  there  is 
no  grass  in  the  woods  or  on  the  common,  sufficient  to 
change  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the  cattle  in 
« the  range."  I  have  made  no  hay  from  it;  but  have  no 
doubt  it  will  make  good  hay. 

Guinea  Grass — The  root  is  similar  (o  that  of  the  cane 
or  reed,  and  is  perennial.  The  stem  and  blade  are  like 
those  of  the  Egyptian  Millet.  On  rich  soil  it  is  very 
luxuriant,  yielding  many  cuttings  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  is  good  for  soiling— horses  and  cattle  eat  it 
readily,  and,  if  cut  when  in  flower,  it  makes  a  hay  most 
abundantly,  of  which  cattle  feed  greedily  in  winter. 
Horses  do  not  seem  to  like  the  hay.  It  is  most  readily 
propagated  by  the  root.  A  small  root,  two  inches  long, 
with  one  or  more  joints  to  it,  will  vegetate;  and,  if  the 
ground  is  made  loose  by  plowing  once  or  twice  during 
the  season  after  planting,  roots  placed  in  checks  of  four 
feet  will  take  complete  possession  of  the  soil  thefir^t  season; 
so  that  the  next  spring  it  will  start  up  evenly  over  the 
soil  everywhere.  Hogs  root  after  them  with  great  eager- 
ness; and  as  the  tendency  of  this  plant  is  to  fill  the  ground 
with  roots  in  so  thick  a  mat  that  the  grass  docs  not  grow 
tall  in  consequence,  the  idea  suggests,  itself  of  pasturing 
caltle  on  this  grass  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  giving 
the  hogs  the  benefit  of  the  roots  in  the  winter. 


the  brush,  &c.,  lying  on  the  ground,  had  become  aiffi- 
ciently  dry,  he  set  fire  to  it  and  burat  it  all  off;  th» 
giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  ashes.  He  then  sowed  Heni'i 
grass  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  without  plow,  banx)¥, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  now  has  a  most  ricii  ud 
beautiful  crop  of  this  grata  growing.  If  desired,  yow 
readen  may  obtain  further  particulars  of  (his  crop. 

Lesrsia  Orizoides,  (rice  grass.) — This  plant  so  moch 
resembles  rice  (hat  only  a  practiced  eye  can  distiDgui&h 
them.  The  negroes  on  the  riee  plantations  in  Carolina 
call  it  ''the  rice^s  cotm»."  It  will  grow  wherever  rice 
will-~<fi  the  water,  or  in  any  damp  situation.  It  is  found 
wild  in  all  the  southern  country ;  grows  tall,  seeds  ia  i 
panicle  not  unlike  a  head  of  oats,  and  will  yield  two 
crops  a  year  of  ehoiu  hay.     Roots  perennial.       B.  M. 

TntfuUooea,  Ala.,  May  13,  1S45. 


TREATMENT  OF  SHEEP  AFTER  8H£A£IKG. 


Mr.  Tt7CK£R — The  directions  for  a  "compound  for 
smearing  sheep^"  that  is  given  in  your  last  number,  leadi 
ime  to  make  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  treat- 
'ment  of  sheep  generally  after  shearing.    There  is  no- 
thing conduces  to  the  general   health  and  comfort  or 
sheep  at  this  season  more  than  a  clean  skin;  any  appli- 
cation that  has  that  tendency  will  be  of  service;  any  thii^ 
'to  the  contrary  must  ifyure  them,  and  the  growth  and 
quality  of  (heir  wool,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    Smear- 
ing of  any  kind  is  injurious  at  any  season,  bnt  parties- 
jlarly  so  after  shearing,  when  the  wool  is  tbort;  it  stops 
the  pores,  checks  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  leaves  it 
dry  and  brittle,  far  into  the  senson.     If  when  sheep  are 
shearing,  there  is  a  large  hogshead  of  very  strong  brine 
I  made,   and  as  the  sheep  are  ahom  they  are  taken  to  it, 
jand  while  one  man  holds  the  sheep,  another  takes  a  strong 
^scrubbing  Wush,   such  as  floors  are  scrubbed  with,  and 
after  pouring   some  of  the  brine  along  the  back  and 
shoulders,  he  scrubs  the  sheep    well  alt  over,  until  be 
raises  a  lather  as  with  soap:  nothing  more  is  necessary. 
I  The  skin  will  be  left  bright,  and  red,  and  clean.    Erery 
{tick  and  sheep  louse  instantly  disappean,  and  if  the  skin 
had  any  tendency  to  itch,  it  is  entirely  cured;  perspira- 
tion is  promoted,  and  the  growth  of  the  wool  improved. 
In  this  way  I  think  that  the  general  strength  of  the  sheep, 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  any  storm,  will  be  better  pro- 
moted than  by  smearing  of  any  kind,  which  is  never 
admissible.    Whenever  this  simple  and  cheap  plants 
once  adopted,  its  effects  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  never 
be  neglected  by  the  good  shepherd  every  season  after,  at 
shearing  time.  Orazub 


fiLACK  LEG  IN  CALVES. 


cannot  destroy  it;  the  smallest  flbre  left  in  the  grouml 
will  grow.  It  might  be  a  great  pest  in  a  garden;  but  if 
land  is  to  be  used  for  stock  it  will  take  and  maintain 
entire  possession  to  the  exclusion  of  any  competitor  which 
we  have  in  middle  Alabama. 
Clover  and  Herd's  Grass — I  have  now  a  beautiful 


Mr.  Tucker— The  remarks  on  « the  blaek  leg  is 
calves,"  in  your  last  number,  (aken  from  a  Scottish  paper, 
remind  me  of  my  own  suflerings,  and  those  of  my  £>- 
iher,  from  that  dreadful  disease  for  many  years,  and  never 
occurring  but  on  the  one  farm,  and  when  the  calves  were 
in  the  highest  condition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Araumore,  on  the  western  costtt  of  Ireland,  are  famed 
for  raising  the  finest  calves  in  the  kingdom.  In  one  of 
my  visits  there,  to  purchase  their  heifer  calves  for  spay- 
ing, in  talking  over  the  several  diseases  that  stock  are 
subject  to,  I  named  the  black  Ug  in  calves,  and  (o  isy 
surprise  I  learned  that  they  had  for  a  century  before,  is 
that  primitive  spot,  been  aware  of  not  only  a  core,  bat 
la  preventive  for  that  disease,  as  effective  as  it  was  siropl* 
and  easy  to  administer,  kt  six  weeks  or  two  months 
old,  they  took  the  calf,  and  under  the  tail  near  the  butt, 
where  the  skin  is  free  from  hair,  a  small  incision  is  made, 
They  i  and  pea  of  garlic  about  the  size  of  half  a  ba»le-nut# 


little 


'inserted  into  the  incision,  the  skin  being  loosened  a 

jSotrntPtfrdf,  so  as  to  retain  the  pea,  which  is  lefl  in.    The 

'effect  is  surprising.    As  quick  as  the  person  perfonniag 

the  operation  can  step  from  (he  (ail  to  the  month  of  lb« 

calf,  the  smell  of  the  garlic  is  perceptible  on  the  breatli 

of  the  animal !    On  my  return  home,  I  bad  the  operatioi 
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performed  on  all  my  calTet,  and  every  year  afterwards 
when  about  two  months  old,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  I  never  lost  one  from  the  «  black  leg."  I  will 
here  add,  that  I  never  heard  as  yet  of  a  case  of  the 
*'  black  leg*'  in  calves  in  this  country ;  but  if  such  a 
disease  ever  makes  its  appearance,  you  may  rest  satisfied 
that  the  above  Is  a  sovereign  remedy.  Gbazieb. 

Loui9viUe,  Ky,,  lOih  Jun$,  1845. 


WASTE  MANURES. 


Th€  Economv  of  Waste  Manures;  a  treatise  an  the  nature 
and  use  of  neglected  fertilizere.  By  John  Hannam, 
8vo.,  pp.  114.     London,  1844. 

This  Ia  a  valuable  practical  treatise  on  manures  that 
are  generally  neglected,  or  suffered  to  go  to  waste.  Al- 
though it8  application  is  intended  for  (he  farmers  of 
England,  it  may  nevertheless  be  read  with  advantage  in 
this  country.  The  essay  was  written  for  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  John  Hannam,  who  is  the 
author  of  two  prize  essays,  '<0n  the  use  of  hand  til- 
lages,'* and  "On  the  effects  of  special  inanures." 

The  work  before  us  on  « Waste  Manures,"  may  b^ 
had  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  in  New- York.  It  has  less  of 
scientific  detail,  and  more  of  practical  utility,  than  most 
of  the  late  chemico-agricultural  publications,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly better  adapted  for  perusal  by  the  plain  home- 
spun farmer. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  its  value, 
and  of  the  subjects  treated,  we  will  state  its  contents.  It 
is  divided  into  three  chapters.  Chapter  1,  Introductory — 
the  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  economy  of  waste 
manures.  Chapter  2,  The  general  nature  of  waste  ma- 
nures, and  the  source  from  which  they  may  be  obtained. 
Chapter  3,  The  particular  nature,  value,  and  economy  of 
waste  manures. 

The  third  chapter  is  divided  into  three  parts — ^the  first 
designating  the  waste  manures  of  the  farm;  the  second, 
waste  manures  of  towns;  the  third,  local  waste.  By 
enumerating  these  the  American  farmer  will  see  at  once 
what  part  is  applicable  to  this  country. 

'*  1.  Waste  manures  of  the  farm. 

**  Draining  from  cattle  sheds,  (Iraining  from  manure 
heaps,  drainings  from  houses  and  offices — g^eous  waste 
from  manure  heaps — refuse,  and  vegetable." 

**  2.  Waste  manures  of  towns. 

<'  Sewerage  waste — waste  of  manufactures,  viz :  shaddy, 
croppings,  sweepings,  singeing  dust — flax  waste,  soap 
liquid,  gas  waste,  viz:  coal  tar,  gas  lime,  ammoniacal 
liquid — sugar  waste,  soap  boiler's  refuse,  tanner's  bark." 

«  3.   Loral  waste. 

"  Peat,  sea-weed,  ashes,  fish,  clay,  marl,  chalk,  sand, 
water." 

The  neglected  and  waste  manures  of  the  farm,  as  above 
stated,  are  applicable  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  Great 
Britain.  The  drainings  from  cattle  sheds,  and  barn  yards 
are  very  common  here.  We  often  see  a  barn-yard  on  a 
slope,  permitting  all  the  liquid  portions  of  the  manure  to 
run  to  waste,  and  the  remainder  to  be  soaked  and  leached 
by  the  rains  so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  Nay,  some 
old  fiishioned  farmers  among  us  are  so  averse  to  wet  and 
moisture,  that  they  dig  trenches  that  their  barn-yards 
may  be  perfectly  dry. 

Drainings  from  manure  heaps  are  also  to  be  avoided. 
Hannam  recommends  trenches  to  be  dug  around  a  com- 
post or  manure  heap,  and  a  pit  at  one  end  to  receive  the 
liquid,  which  is  to  be  returned  upon  the  heap.  This 
may  be  rendered  unnecessary  with  us  by  heaping  the 
compost  on  one  side  of  the  barn-yard,  which,  if  hol- 
lowed, will  receive  the  liquid,  or  soakings  from  rain, 
and  will  not  be  lost.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  remove 
the  manure  from  the  stable,  hog  pens,  and  barn-yards, 
spring  and  Call,  and  to  make  a  compost  with  these  and 
other  materials,  on  the  i»ide  of  the  yard,  or  in  the  field 
where  they  were  to  be  applied.  After  fermentation,  the 
heap  was  turned,  the  materials  broken  and  well  mixed 
before  application.  In  two  instances  my  heaps  had  be- 
gun to  ferment,  when  the  fermentation  was  arrested  by 
repeated  and  soaking  rains,  one  instance  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  fall.  The  manure  was  consequently  cold 
and  heavy,  and  depreciated  when  carted  out.    To  remedy 


this  Inconvenience,  a  shed  was  built  acyoiaing  the  barn- 
yard capable  of  holding  150  to  200  ox -cart  loads  of 
manure.  Under  this  shed  it  is  now  heaped  and  ferment- 
ed,  free  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  two  trials  of 
its  utility  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  farmers, 
particularly  those  among  the  Friends,  in  the  western  part 
of  New-Jersey,  protect  their  compost  heaps  by  the  same 
method. 

The  drainings  from  houses  and  offices  are  universally- 
neglected,  and  in  some  cases  might  be  easily  preserved 
and  conveyed  to  the  compost  heaps  or  barn-yards,  to  add 
to  their  fertilizing  properties;  but  in  this  country  it  is 
difficult  to  recommend  a  course  that  woiUd  be  universally 
applicable. 

Gaseous  waste  from  manure  heaps  should  by  all  means 
be  avoided,  as  a  mass  of  compost  in  a  stale  of  fermenta- 
tion, exposed  and  unprotected,  loses  a  rich  and  valuable 
portion  of  its  substance.  The  author  of  the  work  under 
consideration  says,  (p.  26} — 

<<  The  loss  of  gaseous  manure  arises  from  the  escape 
of  the  carbonic, acid,  and  the  ammonia  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  matters  in  the  manure  heap,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  and  putrefaction;  both  of  which 
gases  are  essential  in  the  nutrition  of  vegetables." 

To  prevent  tlie  loss  of  tho^e  gases  which  escape  into 
the  air,  Mr.  Hannum  recommends  what  he  calls  a  j£rer. 
He  informs  us  (p.  41)  as  follows: 

«  There  are  many  kinds  of  fixers — oil  of  vitrol,  green 
vitrol,  blue  vitrol,  salt  and  lime,  gypsum,  &c.,  may  be 
used;  but  some  of  them  at  all  times,  and  in  some  cases 
all  of  them,  have  the  fault  of  costing  money.  A  substi- 
tute which  costs  nothing  except  labor,  is  therefore  to  be 
sought  for.  Such  exists  in  cinder  siftings,  charcoal  dust, 
good  black  earth,  peat  or  bog  mould,  rotten  saw  dust, 
leaf  mould,  black  mud  from  ponds,  bottoms  of  wood 
stacks,  soot,  brick  dust,  burnt  clay,  &c.  Some  or  all  oi 
these  may  be  had  in  most  places." 

Under  the  head  of  Waste  manures  <tf  tovms,  there  is 
very  little  applicable  to  this  country.  The  waste  from 
sugar- houses  has  not  been  collected  as  far  as  I  know  for 
manure,  but  the  spent  ashes  of  soap  boilers  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  is  a  saleable  article,  and  is  sought  for  by 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country.  Tanner's  bark  is 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  generally 
neglected,  because  by  itself  it  will  not  decompose  or  rot. 
But  when  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  will  ferment,  tanners'  bark  will  undergo  the  same 
process  and  become  soluble,  and  be  converted  into  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

Under  the  head  of  Local  waste,  Mr.  Hannam  treats  of 
peat,  sea- weed,  ashes,  fish,  clay,  marl,  chalk,  sand,  &c. 
None  of  these  are  entirely  neglecte(l  in  this  coimtry, 
though  some  of  them  might  be  used  more  extensively, 
or  to  more  advantage.  Peat  has  been  sparingly  used, 
but  its  application  as  a  fertilizer  in  compost  is  becoming 
more  general.  The  value  of  sea-weed,  ashes,  and  fish, 
is  well  known  on  tlie  sea-coast,  and  these  articles  are  by 
no  means  neglected.  Clay  also  is  used  to  render  sandy 
soils  more  retentive,  and  sand  to  make  stiff  clays  more 
friable.  We  have  marl,  but  no  chalk  to  add  to  soils  de- 
iflcient  in  lime.  The  shell  marl  of  the  Southern  States 
has  been  neglected,  but  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ruffin 
have  brought  it  into  notice,  and  it  is  producing  utility  in 
restoring  some  of  the  worn  out  lands  of  Virginia.  The 
marl  of  New-Jersey,  found  in  the  green-sand  formation 
of  that  State,  is  extensively  used  there,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  land.  The 
white  calcareous  marl  found  in  Ulster  and  Orange  coun- 
ties, of  New -York,  has  not  been  brought  into  use,  pro- 
bably from  the  difficulty  of  raising  it  from  the  places  of 
deposit  in  low  and  wet  bogs;  or  because  fertility  in  those 
grazing  counties  was  so  much  easier  and  so  much  more 
cheaply  produced  by  gypsum.  A  substance  called  marl 
has  recently  been  employed  in  Rockland  county,  of  this 
State,  derived  from  the  debris  of  the  sand-stone  rock  at 
Nyac,  (geologically  the  old  red  sand-stone.)  What  the 
ingredient  is,  which  in  this  sandy  marl  causes  fertility, 
has  not  been  chemically  ascertained.  But  in  the  green- 
sand  or  Jersey  marl  it  arises  from  potash,  which  exists 
in  it  to  the  amount  of  ten  and  twelve  per  cent. 

There  is  much  in  this  treatise  on  waste  manures,  to 
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make  ikmien  think  and  aet  for  thenielTM.  Father 
details  would  burthen  the  reader,  and  tretpaai  upon  the 
pag^B  of  the  CvUivator,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  f^iv- 
ing  the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Hannam 
reeommenda  to  his  countrymen  to  husband  their  own  re- 
Bouroesi  in  which  we  cordially  agree,  and  think  the 
adrice  would  be  useful  to  American  farmers. 

« It  has  been  shown  that,  by  a  proper  economy  of 
manures  which  are  now  wasted  or  neglected,  we  may 
iner§as€  the  prodttetUm,  and  dsereate  the  eott  of  food;  that 
ourfarfM,  our  towns,  and  particular  loeaHti$s,  are  sources 
from  which  an  abundance  of  these  manures  may  be  ob< 
tained;  and  t)iat  they  have  been  made  use  of,  in  some 
cases,  with  eminent  success,  and  may,  by  the  use  of  pro- 
per means,  be  employed  in  other  cases  with  equally 
beneficial  results.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  hope, 
that  the  suggestions  which  have  now  been  offered  on 
their  economy,  may  not  be  altogether  fruitless;  but  that 
the  same  energy  of  spirit  which  induces  the  agriculturist 
to  explore  the  caves  of  India,  and  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe,  the  eoaett  of  Africa,  and  the  ieUmds  of  the  Padfie, 
for  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  which  carries  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  the  plains  of  Saxony  and  Australia  for  the 
materials  of  our  garments,  will  leail  us  to  cultivate  our 
own  reeourcee,  and  make  use  of  the  vast  stores  which  we 
possess,  of  the  raw  material  of  the  bread  of  the  people." 
(p.  1 13.)  A  Practical  Faxmer. 

Q(^  The  above  work  has  been  republished  by  Gary  & 
Hart,  booksellers,  Philadelphia,  and  may  be  had  at  the 
bookstores.    Price  25  cents. 


NOTES  OF  A  BOTANICAL  TOUR—No.  II. 


Mr.  Tucker — ^In  my  last,  after  ascending  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  Tennessee,  which  are  at  that  point  (on 
the  road  between  Nashville  and  Knoxvilie,)  thirty  miles 
across,  I  made  some  remarks  on  their  fitness  for  sheep. 
In  continuation  I  will  give  you  some  extracts  from  my 
journal : 

April  15. — Frost  last  night.  Continued  on  the  moun- 
tain, going  up  and  down  bills  and  along  ridges,  having 
occasionally  a  glorious  view  of  distant  mountains,  until 
I  arrived  at  the  Crab  Orchard,  at  the  foot  of  Spencer's 
Hill,  or  rather  mountain.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  Cumberland  range,  a  mountain  raised  on  a 
mountain.  It  was  about  3,  P.  M.;  a  clear  fine  day — 
went  on  the  highest  peak  where,  seated  on  a  rock,  I  had 
a  fine  view  of  mountain,  plain,  and  river.  The  Rhodo- 
dendron— laurel  of  the  south — and  KeUmia  latiJbUa — ivy 
and  calico  bush  of  the  south  and  laurel  of  the  north,  grew 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks  at  the  summit,  accompanied  with 
several  vacciniums,  (huckleberries.)  Here  also,  were 
the  showy  flowers  of  the  Ladies'  Slipper,  Cypripedium 
aeaule.  Growing  on  the  loose  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  was  the  true  Phacelia  Inpinnatijida  of  Michaux.  Its 
bright  blue  flowers  are  quite  pretty,  but  when  han- 
dled the  plant  emits  a  rather  disagreeable  odor.  On  the 
western  part  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  met  Robinia 
hitpide  (honey  locust)  in  flower,  and  afterwanls  saw  it 
frequently  on  the  Allegheny  mountains,  near  the  Warm 
Springs,  and  other  places.  I  should  hare  mentioned  that 
beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  I 
found  a  new  species,  the  Streptopue  maeulatus  (nobis.) 

16th Left  my  kind  host  about  10,  A.  M.,  and  at  the 

distauee  of  five  or  six  miles  called  to  see  a  fine  waterfall 
of  about  90  feet  perpendicular.  After  the  water  falls  it 
descends  along  a  deep  g^rge  among  the  mountains.  At 
the  distance  of  1 1  miles  from  the  Crab  Orchard,  arrived 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  drove  into 
a  fine  forming  section,  and  slopped  at  a  house  kept  by  an 
old  revolutionary  soldier,  who  was  the  first  person  I  met 
in  the  state,  who  understood  wherefore  I  was  collecting 
plants.  He  informed  me  that  about  20  years  or  more 
before  a  botanist,  an  elderly  man,  had  spent  several  days 
at  his  house,  from  which  he  made  several  excursions  to 
collect  the  plants  of  that  neighborhood.  It  was  proba- 
bly Lyon,  an  English  botanist,  who  made  his  head- 
quarters  at  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  excursion  of  some  weeks  to  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  aa  was  tup- 


poaed,  ftom  a  oold  taken  in  bis  exonision.  He  wis 
buried  at  Ashville,  and  his  collections  and  papenfell  isio 
the  hands  of  ttaoee  who  vilned  them  not  and  were  loit. 
I  met  with  but  few  before  or  afterwards,  who  bad  the 
least  idea  of  the  object  of  colleeting  qteeimens.  The 
chief  end  and  aim  of  mott  pwiona  is  to  obtain  property, 
and  they  are  puzzled  to  contrive  how  money  can  be  made 
from  a  dried  plant,  a  shell,  an  insect,  or  a  BMnenl. 
«  What  is  the  use  of  a  dried  plant  or  flower?'*  <<It  sna 
be  to  make  medicine!"  How  often  I  hare  been  tdd- 
« You  are  getting  these  to  take  to  the  north  sad  nake 
medicine  to  send  back  and  sell  to  oa."  « Too  mint  be 
well  paid  for  being  to  so  much  trouble  and  tiking  k 
much  pains."  Another  quite  common  opfanon  was,  that 
I  was  collecting  them  <'to  print  calico.** 

]7th.— Passed  through  the  village  of  Kingston  to  Mn. 
Lucy's,  20  miles  from  Knoxvilie.  Boads  muddy  fron  a 
heavy  rain  last  night.  People  have  just  finished  or  are 
still  engagetl  in  planting  com.  Shortly  after  nqr  arrinl, 
four  young  men,  travellers  on  horseback,  came  in  who, 
acconling  to  the  usual  southern  custom,  ride  all  day 
withoot  stopping  to  dine  or  feed  their  horses.  Horses  will 
do  well,  and  keep  in  good  condition,  under  such  treatneot 
as  I  can  testify  from  e^qperience.  At  Knoxvilie  the  land- 
lord told  DM  that  I  would  find  a  Cterman  botanist  at  Du- 
dridge  on  my  route  to  the  Warm  Springs  in  North 
Carolina;  and  on  the  19th,  through  mud,  rain,  and  eoM. 
over  hills  and  rocks,  I  came  to  Dandridge,  a  little  village 
among  hills  and  rocks  of  limestone,  on  the  French  Broid 
river.  Dr.  Rugel,  the  botanist,  was  not  at  home  nor  did 
he  arrive  until  next  day  towards  night,  when  he  cane 
in  loaded  with  planta.  We  were  soon  well  aequsinted 
and  exchanged  specimens.  He  was  a  real  Genaan  stn- 
dent,  careless  of  his  appearance,  very  industrioos,  isd 
the  best  prepared  and  equipped  for  collecting  snd  pre- 
serving specimens  of  any  person  I  ever  met.  Still  his 
knowledge  of  American  planta  was  veiy  limited.  I  mod 
agreed  to  spend  several  days  at  Dandridge,  and  then  we 
would  make  an  excuraion  to  the  Smoky  mountains,  whose 
summits  were  in  full  view  about  forty  miles  distant.  Od 
the  rocky  lands  of  the  French  Broad,  found  PkitadHfkn> 
hirevtue,  (syringa,)  Viola  triool&r,  ^ ra5is,  a  species  lately 
described  by  Mr.  SuUivant;  Sisymbrium  caneMcentj  Cht- 
rophi^um  taintureH,  Hydrophyllum  macropha/OMm,  Me- 
conopsie  dephylla,  I  went  about  five  miles  from  Dandridge 
down  the  river,  and  obtained  an  Indian  plateof  limeitooe 
(about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dining  plate)  with  scollop 
edges.  It  was  found  a  short  time  before  in  a  small 
mound  beneath  the  head  of  an  Indian  skeleton  aboal  lix 
feet  long.  The  back  of  the  skull  rested  on  the  pUae  with 
a  very  rich  square  piece  of  lead  ore  by  its  side.  The  fielii 
containing  the  mounds  had  just  been  planted  with  conaad 
was  part  of  a  rich  alluvion  at  an  elevation  suffieieoi  to 
prevent  its  being  overflowed  by  the  river.  Yet  time 
was,  within  a  comparatively  modem  period,  when  tl 
was  all  beneath  the  water,  since  the  ground  was  strewo 
with  as  well  as  contained,  beds  of  numerous  shell* 
mostly  of  one  species,  the  Jb  spintfeoy  which  is  now  loond 
living  in  the  French  Broad,  but  is  by  no  means  as  eoa- 
mOQ  in  a  living  state  as  it  must  have  been  at  sfonaer 
perioil.  Not  far  distant  from  the  small  mound  eontaio- 
ing  the  skeleton,  is  a  large  conical  mound,  hollowed  ooi 
at  the  top,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  contaioiag 
warriors,  from  which  they  could  fight  with  gresier  see^ 
rity,  or  as  a  place  to  which  they  might  retreat.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  rods,  is  a  large  excavaUon  w  the 
ground,  from  which  the  earth  to  form  the  mound  was 
taken.  I  saw  the  remains  of  several  aketetons,  male  m 
female,  which  had  been  plowed  up,  and  the  person  vw 
tilled  the  field  told  us  that  more  or  less  of  them  wot 
plowed  up  every  year.  Thty  are  contained  m  siniu 
mounds  which  were  scattered  in  every  direction  over  tne 
field.  FragmenU  of  Indian  pottery  were  also  ^^fT 
Extending  across  both  the  upper  and  lower  wjof  iw 
field,  are  the  remains  of  ancient  ditches.  The  a«e^^ 
that  I  visited  this  interesting  spot,  was  warm  sod  wiDTj 
and  the  person  who  accompanied  me  (Dr.  ^^^'.  ^le 
a  state  of  ill  health,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  ffi^*  ^ 
place  a  very  thorough  examination. 

Weet  Dreeden,  Yatee  county,  N.  T,  1845. 
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NOTES  OF  CONNECTICUT  FARMING. 


Mr.  L.  BuRAKD,  of  Derby,  CL,  informi  us  that  he 
made,  darinfr  the  pait  winter,  a  short  tour  of  obserration 
through  some  of  the  towni  of  his  section.  From  his 
notes  with  which  he  has  fiivored  us,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing  extract: 

<<In  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  of  Watertown,  is 
the  residence  of  Stephen  Atwood.  His  fium  lies  on  high 
groond,  is  somewhat  rough;  but  is  dry,  and  very  healthy 
for  sheep,  of  which  he  keeps  a  flock.  His  sheep  are 
pure  Merinos,  and  hare  been  kept  so  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  wool-growing.  The  consequence  is,  his 
sheep  command  a  ready  sale  at  large  prices.  He  exhibit- 
ed some  of  his  flock  at  your  State  Fair,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
on«  of  which,  a  buck,  he  sold  to  the  Messrs.  Morrell, 
and  another  to  some  Vermont  men — obtaining  for  the 
latter,  the  price,  (I  think,)  of  $50. 

<<  Mr.  Atwood's  wool  is  not  as  fine  as  some  I  have 
seen,  but  it  is  yery  compact  on  the  sheep  and  of  good 
length.  I  was  struck  with  the  perfect  evenness  of  the 
wool  on  the  sheep — it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
erenly  shorn.  On  making  inquiry  of  Mr.  Atwood  as  to 
the  quantity  per  head  his  sheep  would  shear,  he  said  the 
flock  would  avarage  six  pounds  of  clean  washed  wool. 
He  iiirther  said  he  had  not  used  a  buck  for  the  last  ten 
years,  that  would  not  shear  annually,  eight  pouniis.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  wool-growing,  if 
the  right  system  is  pursued.  Mr.  Atwood  has  one  buck 
among  a  lot  of  others,  which  is  the  handsomest  sheep  I 
ever  saw.  His  body  is  heavy  and  comiiact,  legs  short, 
neck  short  and  well  set  on,  so  that  every  time  he  stepped, 
I  noticed  he  drove  the  wool  on  (he  shoulder  up  against 
the  horn. 

''  In  the  easterly  part  of  this  town,  (Watertown,)  I 
ealled  on  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  another  noted  wool-grow- 
er. His  flock  consists,  I  believe,  of  about  350,  and  pro- 
duces perhaps  the  finest  wool  in  the  state.  His  sheep  are 
not  so  large  as  Mr.  Atwood's,  but  yield  finer  wool,  which 
'Commands  a  more  ready  sale  in  market.  His  farm  is  not 
aa  healthy  for  sheep  as  Mr.  A.'s,  but  his  sheep  will  grow, 
he  says,  till  they  are  five  years  old,  and  will  then  shear 
five  pounds  of  clean  washed  wool,  very  fine  and  clear 
from  gum,  and  of  course  will  not  waste  as  much  as  other 
wool  in  manu&cturing.  Mr.  Blakeslee  sends  his  wool 
to  LiOweU  every  year,  and  gets  such  prices  as  enable  him 
to  persevere  in  raising  flne  wool;  and  indeed  I  believe 
that  the  only  course  which  the  eastern  wool-grower  can 
take  for  profit  is  to  grow  the  finest  wool  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  Mr. 
Blakeriee  also  exhibited  some  of  his  sheep  at  the  Pough- 
keepsie Fair,  and  sold  some  to  the  Messes.  Morrell  and 
otiier  wool-lowers  at  good  prices.  He  too,  I  think,  has 
kept  his  sheep  quite  pure  in  the  Merino  blood.  I  hope 
the  example  of  Mr.  Atwood  and  Mr.  Blakeslee  will  in- 
duce many  other  farmers  in  our  state  to  persevere  in 
raising  good  sheep  and  fine  wool. 

<*The  farmers  here  raise  good  cattle.  At  Mr.  At- 
wood's, I  saw  a  splendid  red  bull,  one  of  the  finest  I  ever 
saw — ^his  blood  Devon  and  native. 

**  In  Watertown,  particularly  on  Mr.  Atwood's  farm,  I 
noticed  apian  of  building  fences  which  answers  well,  and 
the  fiurmers  say  it  prevents  sheep  from  getting  out  of  the 
fields*  It  consists  of  a  wall  about  three  feet  high,  in  the 
same  shape  of  a  worm  fence,  a  heavy  stone  l>eing  placed 
on  each  comer,  and  on  the  top  of  this  four  heavy  rails. 
It  makee  a  heavy,  stiff*  fence.  But  I  noticed  that  in  build- 
ing this  kind  of  fence,  not  more  than  half  the  stones  were 
cleared  from  the  fields.  My  plan,  I  think,  would  be  to 
make  heavy,  whole  walls;  say  four  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  four  or  five  feet  high.  By  making  fences  of 
this  kind,  the  fields  might  be  well  cleared  of  the  surplus 
stones  and  the  ground  left  in  a  good  state  for  cultivation. 

«I  also  visited  the  towns  of  Waterbury  and  Naug^tuc. 
Waterbury  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and  here  al- 
most every  kind  of  article  is  made  which  yankee  minds 
can  conjecture.  It  is  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in 
the  valley  of  the  Naugatue,  and  the  most  thriving,  with 
the  exception  of  Birmingham,  in  Derby,  which  lies  at  the 
jmetion  of  the  Naugatue  and  Hoosatonic  rivers,  and  at  the 
head  of  water  Mvigation.    I  do  not  Imow  where  farm- 


ing can  be  made  more  profitable,  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  flourishing  manu&cturing  villages.  A  home  mar- 
ket is  what  the  fisuiner  wants,  which  u  always  better  than 
one  at  a  distance.  In  these  villages  he  can  always  flnd  a 
ready  market  for  his  produce,  and  generally  good  prices. 
Thus,  pork  in  Waterbury,  the  past  winter,  has  brought  a 
better  price,  and  had  a  more  ready  sale,  than  in  New 
Haven,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State;  though  a  small- 
er amount  would  fiirnish  the  market  every  day.  Nauga- 
tue is  also  a  flourishing  roanuftusturing  town;  with  some 
spirited  farmers.  The  towns  of  Prospect  and  Cheshire, 
are  devoted  to  farming.  The  former,  is  a  small,  hilly 
town,  situate  on  high  land,  and  the  farmers  to  correspond, 
take  several  copies  of  the  Ijfonthly  Visitor,  and  Cul- 
tivator. In  Cheshire,  some  twenty  copies  of  the  Culti- 
vator are  taken,  and  the  farmers  have  a  gocd  soil  to  cul- 
tivate, and  are  quite  spirited.  I  am  aware  that  the  win- 
ter season  is  not  as  good  a  time  for  taking  notes  on  farm- 
ing, yet  there  is  always  something  new  to  be  learned,  if 
people  are  willing  to  learn." 

BE  DEFINITE. 


Ma.  TucKSB — I  have,  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, decided  to  send  you  a  UUU  lay  sermon,  upon  the 
importance  of  the  brief  wonls  that  compose  my  caption. 
Ton  are  indebted  for  this  favor,  to  the  vexation  I  have 
this  minute  exp^ienced,  while  engaged  in  reading,  for 
my  gratification,  on  a  Cavorite  subject,  viz :  good  cookery, 
I  may  as  well  my,  here,  that  I  am  particularly  fond  of 
choice  com  bread,  or  as  the  yankees  call  it  joinmy  cake; 
and  I  desire  also  to  have  it  "  twice  alike,"  or  in  other 
words,  always  the  same,  and  that  same  very  fsoodi  but  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  occupy  quarters  for  many  years, 
where  the  mistress  of  the  house  presides  both  at  her 
pantry  and  her  table,  and  she  scouts  the  idea  of  being 
definite,  or  of  doing  things  exactly  by  mle;  hence  her 
johmnya  are  Mtwr  twice  alike — the  good  are  «  very  good," 
the  bad  **  too  poor  to  give  the  pigs."  I  was  reading,  as 
I  have  premised  of  gastronomy,  in  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  an  article  headed  <<  choice  corn  bread," 
«  directions  for  making,  fcc,"  met  my  eye, — <<  Ah  ha ! 
tliought  I,  now  will  we  have  a  touch  of  the  delicious 
ail  the  time,  hot  com  bread,  every  day  quintescently  light, 
and  always  the  same.  So  I  began  to  read — <<  Take  as 
much  com  meal  as  you  wish  to  cook,  scald  it  well,  stir  it 
thoroughly,  mix  it  to  the  consistence  of  batter,  with 
milk;  the  more  you  mix  it  the  better;  add  an  egg,  one 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  a  tablespoonful  or  more  of  lanl, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  t>ake."  On  a  second  reading,  I 
looked  aa  I  am  wont,  to  the  practical  part,  prefacing  it 
with  <<  is  this  just  the  thing,  let  us  see :"  «  Take  as  much 
com  meal  as  you  imA" — ah,  the  jackanapes,  I  could  i)om- 
uel  you  with  right  good  will, — «  as  much  as  you  wish!*' — 
suppose  I  wish  1  quart,  or  up  to  10,  or  any  other  number; 
all  the  same,  eh?  1  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  and  1  egg — 
all  right  for  1  qt.  2,  3  or  101!  I'm  done  up — the  ralk 
THING  has  vanished.  Why  was*nt  you  definite,  yon  nin- 
ny 1  "  Then  mix  it  with  milk  to  the  consistency  of  bat- 
ter." Are  there  no  degrees  in  the  "consistency  of  bat- 
ter." Would  one  qt.  or  3  qts.,  make  some  one  of  these 
degrees?  Why  did  you  not  say  how  much  meal  and  how 
much  milk,  that  some  benefit  might  have  come  of  your 
knowledge?  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  a  vast  many  times 
had  trouble  with  these  «  point  no  point"  writers,  and 
lost  the  good  I  love  to  enjoy,  just  because  they  do  things 
by  halves;  they  will  tell  you  something  as  particular  as 
a  « teaspoonftil  of  mleratus,"  and  others,  perhaps  of 
vital  importance,  are  left  for  conjecture,  and  that  too,  in 
cases  where  they  profess  to  be  giving  you  a  receipt,  that 
is,  special  direction  for  preparing  the  compound. 

How  much,  sir,  every  where,  and  even  in  your  own 
excellent  paper,  is  left  undone,  in  this  particular;  how 
many  mistakes  would  be  avoided  while  attempting  to 
pursue  directions, — how  much  disappointment  prevent- 
ed, —how  much  positive  good  be  wrought  and  succesa 
insured,  if  writers  were  definite,  where  now  occurs  a  dis- 
piriting failure,  consequent  upon  pursuing,  half  infbrmed, 
the  various  plans  of  benefit  and  improvement  concocted 
by  your  correspondents  and  offered  in  your  colums. 

Onxida. 
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MERINO  BUCK  «  VERMONT  HERO," 


rmed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  BikOhah,  if  ContvaO,  II.— (Fig.  73.) 
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:,    E^i 


"the 


m-i,  ai  il 


(Mfi  Mr.  Bingham,) 
poimUi."  We  are  inrormeil  Iha 
a(e  of  fouiieen.  Mr.  Bingham 
thia  buck  on  the  lllh  of  April  last,  wa*  ]50pounJa"i  thai 
"  the  weight  at  hie  firtt  fleece  vaa  4  iioundi  15  ouncei, 
the  aecDml  H  poundi  12  ouncei,  Ihe  tliinl  12  poumlB  tf 
ounces,  the  fuurlh  13  |>ouni<>."  The  fleece  of  the  pre- 
1  not  ahoti      


lie 


ill  b. 


-r  old  un  the  22a  di 


July,  1845. 

Mr.  Bingham  ioCbrma  ui  lliat  he  hai  lately  purchiieil 
of  Joseph  1.  Baily,  of  Bhoile-IaltuiJ,  •'  tony. four  ihrep, 
all  ewea  but  Iwo,"  for  which  he  paid  SfibI,  having  his 
"entire  lelection  from  the  whule  flock,  coniiiTing  of 
-250  full  blooil  Spaalih  Merinos."  Thii  Hock,  he  uyi, 
"  weca  iaiporleil  by  James  D'Wolf  and  Paul  Vi'lf,  in 
1812  or  '13.  They  were  bought,"  conlinuei  Mr.  fiing- 
ham,  "  by  hia  [Mr.  Baily'a]  falhei-,  at  Ihe  wharf,  and  he 

breeding  from  bucks  of  his  own  laiaing.  Ilia  flock  ii 
the  most  uniform  of  any  I  ever  saw;  remarkable  for  size, 
law  on  Ihe  leg,  heavy  boned,  wide  chesled,  large  anil 
thick  necked,  couaideralily  ruffleil,  heavy  fleeced  and 
<Uik  colored  on  Ihe  oiUaide,  the  wool  flne,  thick,  and 
long  in  the  staple."  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  Mr. 
Raily'i  breeding  ewea,  over  a  hundieil  in  number,  Mr. 
Biqgham  laya,  "  averaged  live  and  three-quarter  pounds 
per  head.  Hia  Iambi  fiom  these  ewo,"  taya  Mr.  B., 
"averaged  aii  pounds  live  ounces  per  head,  all  well 

Mr.  Bingham  Ihinki  Ihe  weight  of  wool  was  much  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Baily'a  tomewhat  peculiar  mode  of 
nianageraenl.  "  He  lelecla  his  sheep  in  Ihe  first  place 
into  suiall  Itocka,  of  equiLl  size  anil  alrenglh,  taking  spe- 
cial care  to  keep  them  bt  Ihr  


Jois  of  wool  and  fleih,  hut  not  unfrequenlly  a  gr»al  loa 
life.  Mr.  Baily  tell*  mo  he  feedi  grain  lo  hiiitMi', 
two  moDllts  in  theyear— a  roonlh  when  tbey  arc  fim 
lo  hay,  and  the  iasi  month  before  they  go  lo  eno. 
lamba  are  dropped  heineen  the  15lh  of  Al'iilu^ 
Ihe  first  of  June.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  the  tli«P 
unning  over  the  lamba  when  houaed,  Ihcy  ate  kepi  la 


friji 


f  Nove 


>r  rain  lo  fall  on  Ihei 
U  Ihey  are  turned  oi 


I  graiB  in  Ihe  spring.  I  believe  a  sheep  will  shear  from 
quarter  lo  half  a  pound  marc  wool  by  being  trpl 
leltpreil  from  the  slormi,  than  Ihey  nill  by  being  n- 
OBcd  lo  all  kind!  of  weather.  Many  persons  will  li«P 
r,  with  nothing  lo  iheKei 


:  only  a> 


DURABLE  FEN'CE— BARNS. 


ceB  that 


All  will  ai 


vail,  fences  will  need  repaira  every  spring  if  bu 
ordinary  way ;  and  il  is  one  of  Iha  grealeil  itii 
that  farmers  have  lo  encounter,  the  inefficiency  of 
■Oit-ihaken  feocei.     The  experience  I  poMea  in  rel 
I  the  election  of  permaneni  farm  tencet,  has  beeo 
derable.     A  atone  wait,  which,  for  si 
tieapest  and  most  durable  fence,  shou. 
by  first  difiging  a  trench  eighteen    inches  deep  bj  l«a 
"eel  in  widlh.     This  should  be  paved  with  oakoryelM 
)ine  boards;  and  upon  this  commence  Isyinglhe  fooiii"- 
ioo,  nol  wilh  small  Wouea  that  will  work  out,  litvM 
jrge  flat  stones  Ihal  will  lay  welt.    Il  it  likewise  nwc*- 
ary  to  lay  the  sTones  lengthwise  across  the  wiil,  ■>>'" 
till  bind  and  airengthen  it.     A  wall  put  up  in  thii  mia- 
ler   will    stand    Ihe    heaving    infiuences  of  ffort  """' 
onger,  and  maintain  its  even  and  itnight  tppesruce. 
n  which  consists  the  beauly  and  efBciency  of  i  wall,  1° 
imply  repay  Ihe  extra  eipcnse.     Every  wall  ah  wild  t« 

'     "      •    ■•igh.whid    -      """^ 


Itthe 


ly  op  in 


-edallons  of  m 
pell  fence  for  ftnai 


and  tUEl", 


be  iwel" 
laocea  for  tiveling.    The  rlTeting  procces  il 
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toon  done,  any  bUusktmith  being  able  to  riyet  f^om  ten 
to  twelve  pannels  a  day.  To  make  the  pickets  as  lig^ht 
as  possible  it  is  necessary  to  groove  the  pattern  through 
in  the  middle  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  leaving  three 
inches  at  the  top  and  bottom  solid,  excepting  the  holes 
where  they  are  secured  to  the  bars.  Three  feet  is  length 
enough  for  a  picket.  The  expense  of  construction  would 
be  lessened  by  the  use  of  wooden  posls  instead  of  iron ; 
the  latter,  however,  would  be  preferable.  A  farm  pro- 
vided with  a  fence  of  this  material,  if  kept  thoroughly 
painted,  would  be  fenced,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time. 
I  have  found  the  most  durable  way  to  set  posts  and 
prevent  them  firom  being  thrown  out  by  frost,  is  to  dig 
the  holes  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  being  filled  up 
with  small  stones  and  lime  mortar;  the  lime  prevents 
decay,  and  the  stones  prevent  in  a  great  measure  the  ac- 
tion of  frost.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  tarmers 
w^ho  wish  contentment  of  mind,  good  neighbors,  (he 
enjoyment  of  their  own  properly,  and  to  be  free  from 
vexatious  litigation,  to  put  up  good  and  sufficient  fences 
both  inside  and  ouL 

A  FEW  Hints  on  Barns  intended  fob  Hat.— The 
The  site  for  these  buildings  is  of  the  first  importance. 
It  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hay  field,  for  in  the 
hot  and  sultry  season  it  is  a  saving  of  lime  and  labor  to 
have  them  thus  located.  It  should  be,  if  possible,  dug 
into  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  will  enable  you  to  draw 
the  load  near  the  roof,  which  elevation  will  likewise 
enable  you  to  pitch  the  hay  down.  All  will  admit  it  is 
easier.  If  you  have  no  side  hill  on  which  to  build,  the 
posts  of  the  bam  should  be  at  least  fourteen  feet  high, 
which  will  secure  ample  bay-room,  which  is  very  mucii 
needed  in  all  hay  barns.  The  opening  for  putting  in  the 
hay  should  be  at  the  east,  as  it  will  be  shaded  in  the 
afternoon,  the  time  in  which  most  hay  is  put  in.  To 
construct  bams  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  economical 
way,  I  would  recommend  placing  the  posts  upon  the  sills 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  asunder,  gird  parallel  with 
the  sills  half  way  up  the  posts,  then  board  up  by  placing 
the  boards  lengthwise  from  plate  to  sill.  For  a  roof, 
match  the  boards  close  and  lay  two  thicknesses,  taking 
care  to  break  Joints.  Every  bam  should  be  provided 
with  a  conductor  or  lightening  rod.  An  easy  method  is 
to  put  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  stretching 
along  the  roof,  BupiK)rted  by  non-conductors.  The  fluid 
coming  in  contact  with  either  end  of  the  conductor  will 
travel  to  the  opposite  end,  where  It  will  explode  into 
the  air.  Yours  respectfully, 

XT     COOKK 

TivoH^  DutduiS  eountyy  N.  F.,  1845. 


SPECIMENS  OF  SOILS  FROM  WISCONSIN. 


The  samples  of  soil  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter, 
were  handed  to  Prof.  Emmons,  by  whom  they  were  sub- 
jected to  an  analysis,  the  results  of  which,  with  accom- 
panying remarks,  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  article. 
The  Professor'^  remark  that  **  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
suggestions  on  the  spot  than  at  a  distance,"  is  obviously 
correct,  and  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  soliciting 
information  on  such  subjects. 

Geneva,  Wis,  Ter,y  May  27,  1845. 

Mb.  Tuckeb— I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  sample 
of  marl  found  in  this  vicinity,  and  also  a  small  quantity 
of  the  soil  taken  from  my  farm,  both  of  which  I  wish  to 
have  analjrsed. 

My  object  is  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  the  nature 
of  my  soil,  that  I  may  be  able  to  apply  such  manures,  If 
they  are  within  my  reach,  as  will  bo  most  likely  to  faci- 
litate the  growth  of  wheat;  and  I  wish  also  to  know 
whether  this  marl  will  probably  be  valuable  as  a  manure 
on  such  soils  m  mine;  and  will  charcoal  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  wheat  crop  here;  and  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor  by  suggesting  any  thing  that  would  be  of  service 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  great  staple. 

Such  lands  as  mine  in  their  present  state,  will  yield 
about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  good  cultiva- 
tion, without  manure;  but  f  suppose  the  average  is  not 
over  fifteen  bushels,  under  our  present  poor  management. 
I  wish  to  see  what  can  be  done  on  our  new  lands  in  in- 


creasing our  yield  of  wheat,  and  intend  to  make  my 
experiments  with  care,  and  keep  an  exact  account  of 
expense,  that  I  may  determine  how  well  we  may  culti- 
vate our  new  lands  and  make  it  pay. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  assisting  me  to  obtain 
such  information  as  will  enable  me  to  start  right  in  this 
matter.  CM.  Goods  ell. 

To  C.  M.  Qoodsell — I  hereby  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  two  specimens,  one  of  soil,  and  the  other  what 
was  supposed  to  be  marl.  I  have  analyzed  both,  and 
below  I  give  you  the  results.  The  soil  is  extremely  fine, 
and  very  different  in  this  respect  from  any  of  the  soils 
of  New- York  or  of  New-England;  as  the  latter  are  al- 
ways coarse,  or  at  least  when  compared  with  that  from 
your  farm.  It  is  of  the  color  and  appearance  of  ground 
emery ;  it  will  all  pass  through  the  finest  sieve.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  a  few  white  grains  of 
quartz  may  be  seen,  the  largest  of  which  are  about  the 
size  of  mustanl  seeii.  If  this  is  a  sample  which  repre- 
sents the  soil  of  your  farm,  its  fineness  is  its  most  cha- 
racteristic property.  It  will  lie  too  compactly  after  it 
has  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years  longer,  or  when  its 
vegetable  matter  is  expended,  and  will  require  more 
strength  of  team  to  plow  it  than  coarse  soils.  It  is  evi- 
dently silicious,  and  seems  to  be  a  fine  sediment  which 
was  deposited  far  from  land  and  in  a  deep  sea. 

Analysis — 100  grains  gave  the  following  result : 

Water, 5-00 

Vegetable  matter, 9-50 

Silex, 80-21 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1  '00 

Phosphate  of  alumine  and  lime, . .  0*50 

Protoxide  of  iron  and  alumine,. . .  3*62 


99-83 


The  so  called  marl  is  really  tufa,  and  is  composed  of 
97  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
entirely  soluble  in  warm  muriatic  acid;  in  others,  there 
is  a  sediment  of  silicious  matter.  It  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  may  be  used  for 
quick  lime  for  mortar,  water  or  agricultural  purposes. 

The  questions  which  are  put  in  your  letter  are  not  easy 
to  Wn.<»wer,  inasmuch  as  the  composition  of  the  soil  is  not 
defective.  The  way  to  improve  if,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  to  atld  coarser  materials  to  it,  that  is,  improve  it  me- 
chanically— as  fragments  of  old  brick,  potter}',  plaster, 
brokeh  stone,  etc. ;  also  coarse  charcoal,  bones — a  good 
plan  would  be  to  add  the  broken  tufa  without  burning. 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  easier  to  make  suggestions  on  the 
spot  than  at  a  distance,  for  after  all  local*  circumstance 
must  greatly  modify  the  treatment  in  any  given  case. 

E.  Emmons. 

GRADE  CATTLE. 


Ma.  Tuckeb—I  noticed  in  the  May  No.  of  your 
paper,  a  communication  relative  to  cross  breeds  of  cattle. 
Presuming  that  my  experience  in  that  important  branch 
would  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  that  subject. 

In  the  year  1840,  I  possessed  a  cow  of  the  old  fashion 
breed;  (I  am  unacquainted  with  the  technical  name,)  and 
desiring  to  improve  it,  I  drove  her  to  a  neighbor  who 
possessed  a  full  blood  short-homed  Durham  bull.  In  the 
spring  of  ]S41,  she  had  a  fine  female  calf.  This  calf 
grew  up,  and  at  three  years  old  had  a  calf  of  about  three- 
quarters  Durham.  Last  fall,  or  early  in  the  winter,  this 
half  bred  had  another  calf.  About  four  weeks  after,  we 
commenced  milking  her:  the  first  week  she  made  8  lbs. 
of  butter;  the  second  7;  the  thinl  9;  the  fourth  8 — 
making  in  all  32  lbs.  in  four  weeks.  She  was  fed  on 
common  hay,  and  about  three  pints  of  wheat  bran  a  day. 
She  had  no  particular  care  taken  of  her,  as  to  currying, 
&c.  She  is  a  kind  gentle  beast,  not  very  particular  as  to 
what  she  eats;  and  every  way  calculated  to  leave  the 
impression  as  being  a  good  and  profitable  breed  to  the 
farmer.  A  Subbcribeb. 

Coyemane,  May  13,  1845. 


Farmera^ 
keep  it. 


Motto. — Contrive  to    collect    cash — and 
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ALBANY,  JULY.  1845 


TO  CX>RRESPONDE^TS. 


Communications  baTe  been  received,  during  the  pant 
month,  from  John  Clark,  Alex.  M 'Donald,  A  Farmer's 
Wife,  S.  Tillotson,  D.  O.  Mitchell,  C.  N.  Bement,  £. 
Comstock,  Thomas  Close,  Isaac  Dillon,  S.  B.  Buckley, 
Woodside,  Grazier,  C.  Butler,  A.  F.  W.,  O.  P.,  J.  P. 
Norton,  J.  Oirdwood,  Barclay  White,  J.  R.  A.,  J.  P. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Gbeelt  k  M'£ijia.th, 
publishers,  New- York,  for  Part  III.  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
Lectures  on  Science  and  Art — To  Messrs.  Valil  &  Co. 
Flushing,  for  Catalogues  of  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
eultiyated  at  their  Exotic  Nursery  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens; (see  advertisement) — To  Lea  &  Blan chard, 
publishers,  Philadelphia,  for  vols.  3  and  4  of  the  «  Ex- 
ploring Expedition** — To  Lewis  Gompertz,  Esq.  Lon- 
don, for  nine  numbers  of  the  "  Animal's  Friend,"  and  a 
vol.  entitled  "Moral  Enquiries" — To  L.  Durand,  for 
Premium  List  of  New -Haven  Co.  Ag.  and  Hort.  Socie- 
ties. 

09"  The  continuation  of  Mr.  Robinson's  Notes  of  his 
Tour,  were  forgotten  till  too  late  for  this  month. 

0C^  We  have  received  a  letter  unpaid  from  Jonathan 
Morgan,  Portland,  Me.,  accompanied  by  diagrams,  de- 
signed to  show  that  Lawrence's  Improveil  Buckle,  spoken 
of  in  our  May  number,  is  ''no  new  thing,  but  has  been 
in  use  for  a  great  length  of  years."  He  is  informed  that 
there  is  no  similarity  between  kis  buckle  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence's. 

Egtftian  Barley. — A  correspondent  at  Laurens,  S. 
C.  (Dr.  W.  R.  we  believe,)  wishes  to  know  where  this 
variety  of  barley  can  be  obtained.  Who  will  furnish  the 
information  7  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  corres- 
pondent, on  the  subject  he  mentions,  or  on  any  other  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

Quackery. — John  Clark,  of  ''Flat  Rock,  Shelby 
county,  Indiana,  Noble  township,"  sends  us  unpaid,  a 
long  and  almost  unreadable  letter;  the  purport  of  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  is  to  inform  the  public  that 
he  thinks  he  has  found  a  cure  for  milk^sickness,  and  is 
iriUtftg  to  "sell  a  knowledge  of  it  to  all  that  wish  to  pur- 
chase, who  appear  in  person."  In  a  postcript  he  informs 
those  who  wish  to  have  any  communication  with  him, 
to  be  sure  and  pay  their  potiage, 

ID' "A  Farmer's  Son,"  (Waterlown,  N.  Y.,)  will 
accept  our  thanks  for  his  good  wishes.  We  should  be 
glad  to  receive  any  agricultural  facts  from  the  county  of 
Jefferson,  which  we  know  can  boast  of  some  as  good 
farmers  as  any  other  section.  The  « first  attempt"  of 
our  young  friend,  certainly  needs  no  apology.  His 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  well-conducted 
agricultural  papers  is  undoubtedly  correct 

Transmutation — We  have  not  room  for  the  well- 
written  communication  of  our  respected  correspondent, 
C.  W.  of  Maryland.  He  has  not  probably  read  the  able 
discussions  which  took  place  on  this  subject,  some  years 
ago  in  the  Virginia  Farmers'  Register,  American  Far- 
mer, Genesee  Farmer,  and  The  Cultivator,  or  he  would 
not  suppose  that  the  disbelievers  in  the  transmutation  of 
wheat  into  chess,  «  mostly  rely  upon  ridicule,"  to  support 
their  side  of  the  question.  On  the  contrary,  they  rely 
on  the  unchangeable  laws  which  govern  the' growth  of 
plants,  from  which  there  never  has  been,  to  our  know- 
ledge, a  well -authenticated  instance  of  departure,  and 
that  there  never  will  be  such  an  instance,  we  have  the 
assurance  of  Him  who  provides  <'the  seed-time  and  har- 
vest," for  He  informs  us  that  «  what  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  Our  correspondent  thinks  <<  with 
Prof.  Lindley,  that  further  observations  are  required  to 
settle  this  question;"  and  «« that  if  one  kind  of  grain 
could  be  made  to  produce  another  by  experimenla  so 


performed  as  to  be  free  from  fallacy,  the  question  would 
be  at  once  settled."  No  doubt  of  it  "  But  ve  may  not 
be  able  to  succeed  in  this  experimentally  without  a  vut 
deal  of  time,  labqr  and  expense."  If  our  correspondest 
is  disposed  to  experiment  in  this  matter,  we  will  a^ree 
to  pay  all  expenses  incurred,  and  pay  him  a  premium  of 
$50,  if  he  succeeds  in  showing  that  chess  can  be  produced 
from  iiure  wheat — with  this  single  proviso,  that  be  ihall 
report  his  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  is 
case  of  his  failure  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  tn»- 
mutation. 

Ribbon  Houses. — In  our  Feburary  number  we  spoke 
of  this  kind  of  houses.  We  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lewis,  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
the  plan  is  coming  into  use  in  Massachusetts,  with  con- 
siderable approbation.  That  '*  two  meo  can  builda  tvo 
story-and*a-half  hcuse,  twenty  by  thirty -five  feet,  ij)&¥e 
days;  and  by  men  too,  who  have  but  little  knowle<lgcof 
the  carpentering  business, — making  a  house  much  hsod- 
somer,  stronger,  warmer,  and  above  all,  at  one-hslf  the 
usual  expense." 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Imported   Blood  Horse. — Mr.  C.  T.  Albot,  of 
Westemville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  who  hu  lately  re* 
turned  from  a  visit  to  England,  brought  with  him  afioe 
English  blood  horse,  called  Consttmalion,    This  bone 
was  bred  by  Matthew  Homsy,   Stiltenham,  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  racing  blood,   h 
1844,  being  then  four  years  old,  he  won  a  purse  of  100 
sovereigns  over  the  York  course,  beating  the  noted  bone 
PhoMiician.     From  an  accident  to  one  of  his  legs,  be  has 
not  since  been  run.    Consternation  is  a  large  horse,  for 
one  of  his  age  and  breed,  with  good  bone,  clean  limbs, 
and  muscular  quarters.     When  we  saw  him  be  was  is 
low  condition  from  the  effect  of  the  voyage,  so  that  his 
appearance  was  of  course  less  favorable  than  it  will  be 
after  he  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  recruit.    From 
the  petligree  of  this  horse,  it  appears  that  he  inherits  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  stock  ever  prodaced 
in  England — such  as  Hap -Hazard,  Highflyer,  King-Herod 
and  Flying-Childers.     We  are  no  advocate  for  raeU§ 
horses,  but  we  believe  an  occasional  dash  of  the  pure  blood 
of  the  race-horse  is  of  advantage  to  oar  stock  for  the  car- 
riage and  road.     Practice,  we  think,  has  fully  proted 
this,  both  in  Englahd  and  this  conntry.    We  invite  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs  to  Mr.  Albofs  horse. 

Novel  Rat-trap. — ^We  saw  it  stated  in  a  newspaper 
several  years  ago,  that  a  rat  had  been  caught  by  an  ofsttr. 
We  hardly  gave  credit  to  the  story  then,  but  have  lately 
8een  proof  that  similar  things  are  aometimes  done.  A 
man  brought  us  a  rat  caught  by  a  dam.  We  were  sbovn 
the  rat,  trap  and  atl,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  abont  it. 
We  were  told  it  was  the  second  rat  which  had  been  n 
caught  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  operation  of 
the  trap  is  this — the  clams  lay  in  a  cellar — oocaiionally 
one  would  die,  and  when  the  shell  opened,  aflbrdeil  the 
rats,  we  suppose,  a  delicious  morsel.  The  Hot  claos 
would  also  sometimes  open  their  sheUs^  and  into  these, 
as  they  were  searching  over  the  heap,  the  unwary  nis 
dropped  a  foot,  which  was  at  once  grasped  and  held 
firmly  in  this  animal  vice. 

Mistake  Corrected. — A  mistake  occurs  in  the  Itft 
or  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  may  lead  to  a  serious 
error  if  not  corrected.  In  speaking  of  the  use  of  vhaU 
oil  eoap  on  page  310,  for  *'haif  a  pint  of  soap  added  to 
ha^  a  pint  of  water,"  read,  half  a  pint  af  soap  toha^fe 
PAIL  of  water.  Unless  the  degree  of  dilution  approaches 
the  latter,  vegetation  may  be  destroyed  by  the  acridity 
of  the  soap. 

Agricultural  Address  or  Col.  A.  McDowald,  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Society  or  Barbour  coitktv, 
Alabama.— In  the  Southern  Shield  we  find  a  copy  of  thtt 
production,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author, 
and,  we  should  think,  well  calculated  to  stir  op  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section  to  the  improvement  of  agriealtore. 
Besides  many  other  matters.  Col.  McDonald  compares 
the  present  itate  of  agricultttre  at  the  so«th  with  what  it 
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WIS  forty  yean  ago>  by  which  it  it  Been  that  within  that 
time  many  improTements  haye  taken  place  at  the  loiith, 
thonghy  as  ia  remarked^  there  is  probably  room  lor 
greater  adTancement  The  gretA  improTement  in  the 
eonstmction  of  the  plow  is  spoken  of,  and  a  pretty  con- 
fident hope  expressed  that  the  day  will  come  when  that 
implement  «  will  be  seen  to  pass  and  repass  through  oar 
fields  propelled  by  steam." 

Labos  Ego.— Mr.  Jesse  Buel  has  left  at  this  ofllce  a 
hen's  egg  which  measures  six  inches  in  circumference 
one  way  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  the  other  way.  Ban 
any  body's  hen  laid  a  bigger  one? 

Gapes  in  Chickens — J.  H.  D.  Lownxs  writes  in  the 
S(nithem  Plaatw  bs  follows: — "My  residence  was  pro- 
verbial for  gapes,  but  by  mixing  the  dough  with  oham- 
berlye  and  bakiog  the  breads  it  is  banished.  A  tea-spoon 
foil  of  urine  given  to  a  chick  in  the  first  stage  of  (he 
gapes,  will  cure  it;  but  begin  with  it,  and  they  will  never 
have  it,  with  good  care." 

Advebtisements. — The  reader  is  referred  to  our  ad- 
vertising department  for  an  interesting  statement  from 
Mr.  BoMMEE  in  relation  to  bis  patent  method  of  making 
manure.^-If  any  ot  our  fiirmers  are  disposed  to  remove 
to  Virginia,  they  will  find  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  purchase  of  Arms,  by  noticing  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Gouverneuk,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  offers  for  sale  a 
portion  of  the  estate  of  the  late  President  Monroe. 

PoTATOE  Rot. — Some  person  has  sent  us  a  number  of 
the  HonesdaU  (Pa.)  Democrat,  containing  an  article  on 
this  subject  signed  '<  Chemico."  In  regard  to  the  pota- 
toe  rot,  he  says— «  Be  kind  enough  to  inform  them  [the 
ftrmers]  that  it  is  caiued  by  a  want  of  the  alkalies."  •  •  * 
<<  Please  tell  them  if  they  would  save  their  potatoes,  and 
raise  larger  crops,  they  must  supply  lime,"  &c.  He 
closes  by  advising  farmers  who  read  his  article,  to — « in- 
form their  neighbors  of  it,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
iflgnry  sustained  from  rot  in  the  potatoe"  I  Many  of  our 
readers  will  doubtless  recollect  that  we  have  recorded 
several  instances  where  lime  had  been  used,  in  various 
ways,  without  any  effect  to  preserve  the  potatoe. 

Centre  Draft  Plow. —We  see  it  slated  in  thejiapers 
that  Mr.  John  Mears,  jr.,  attached  to  the  house  of  David 
Prottty  &  Co.,  Boston,  sent  one  of  the  best  patterns  of 
Prouty  &  Mears'  « Boston  Centre  Draft  Plow"  to  the 
£mperor  Nicholas,  of  Russia.  About  a  year  has  elapsed, 
and  a  day  or  two  since  Mr.  M.  was  gratified  by  the  re- 
ception of  a  note  fr§m  his  Excellency,  M.  Bodisco,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  informing  him  that 
his  plow  has  been  received,  and  its  usefulness  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  his  imperial  nuyesty,  apprrciating  bis 
intentions,  had  ordered  him  to  present  to  him  'Mhe  great 
gold  medal,"  bearing  the  effigy  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
inscription  **Pramia  dtgno."  The  medal  is  a  magnifi- 
cent one,  of  the  purest  gold,  weighing  almost  a  pound. 

Fine  Sheep.- We  find  in  the  Ithaca  Journal,  a  notice 
of  the  fieeces  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Speed's  sheep.  His  flock  is 
said  to  be  about  60 — ^half  of  which  are  Aill-blood,  and  the 
Tcmafaider  grade  Merino.  His  stock  buck  is  said  to  have 
sheared  10  lbs.  4  oz.,  of  one  year*s  growth,  and  several 
of  the  fnll-blood  ewes  sheared  over  5  lbs.  per  fleece, 
well  washed. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


SwxxT  Brier.  D.  F.  B.  (Peru,  N.  T.)— It  is  said, 
we  know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that  it  takes  two 
years  for  the  seeds  of  this  plant  to  vegetate.  Are  you 
not  rather  too  sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  the  sweet  bri- 
er is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  hedge  '*  that  will  equal 
the  thorn,  and  in  many  respects  supercede  it  V*  It  may 
be  worth  an  experiment,  but  from  our  obiervation  it  is 
not  snflleienay  durable  and  strong,  does  not  grow  thick 
eaoDgh,  becoming  too  open  by  the  dying  of  the  old  stems. 

Grapes  injured  bt  Rose-bugs. — **A  Yeoman  qf 
Uduachuietts,^  Syringing  vines  with  soap-suds,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shower  the  bugs  with  some  force,  we 
Khonld  suppose  would  cause  them  to  disperse.  It  is  an 
inMct  that  does  not  prevail  extensively  over  the  country, 
snd  we  find  no  oUier  accounts  of  its  having  attacked  the 
grape  vine. 

Cast-iron  Rollers.— In  answer  to  the  inquiiy  about 


cast-iron  rollers,  in  our  las^  the  New  England  Farmer 
says,  **  They  can  be  obUined  at  J.  Breck  &  Co's  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  62  North  Market  street, 
Boston,  where  they  have  been  for  sale  for  years.  Price 
from  f  20  to  $25.    Also,  stone  rollers,  at  from  $12  to  $18. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPS. 


From  various  points  of  the  western  part  of  the  coun 
try,  we  hear  very  unfavorable  accounts  of  the  appearance 
of  the  crops.  The  months  of  March,  April,  and  Blay 
were  remarkably  dry,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  and 
several  unusually  cold  turns.  From  Ohio,  we  have  in- 
formation from  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Columbus,  Chilicothe, 
ZanesvUle,  and  Coshocton.  The  fruit  was  nearly  all 
killed  by  frost  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places.  The  wheat 
was  much  injured  by  the  high  winds  and  drouth ;  and  in 
many  instances  suffered  much  from  frost. 

Mr.  George  Wolfe,  of  Coshocton  county,  writes  us 
under  date  of  June  2d,  as  follows: — *'We  have  had  three 
or  four  frosts  lately,  which  have  materially  injured  our 
wheat  and  com  crops.  In  liset,  the  frosts  ami  the  previous 
drouth,  have  almost  destroyed  the  wheat.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  average  one-third  of  an  avarage  crop.  Bfany 
farmers  are  pasturing  their  wheat  fields.^ 

The  frosts  which  occurred  here  the  last  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
severe  in  some  other  sections  .We  hear  of  much  damage 
having  been  done  at  this  time  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois.  The  Ohio  Cultivator,  published  at  Columbus, 
under  date  of  June  1,  speaks  of  a  frost  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  May,  which  *'  cut  off  nearly  all  the  com, 
and  with  it,  almost  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  farmers." 
It  is  added — >«  The  prospects  of  the  farmers  in  this  region 
are  gloomy  indeed.  We  have  spent  the  last  week  in 
traveling  around,  and  can  truly  say  we  never  saw  crops 
generally  so  unpromising." 

We  have  heard  no  particular  complaints  m  regard  to 
wheat  from  this  state,  or  Pennsylvania.  Grass  in  thii 
vicinity  is  good;  but  south  and  west  we  hear  that  <<ole 
meadows"  are  light. 

Prospects  for  crops  in  Alabama. — A.  McDonald, 
Esq.,  of  Eufalla,  writes  under  date  of  May  19,  thai 
crops  in  that  section  suffered  much  from  drouth,  and  b 
some  degree  also  from  cold,  during  April  and  the  first 
part  of  May.  A  rain,  however,  occurred  on  the  llth  of 
May,  which  was  of  much  benefit.  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  provision  crops  has  been  this  year  planted  in  that 
section  than  formerly. 


FARM  OF  THE  HON.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


In  the  South  CarotttUa*  we  fiml  an  account  of  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  a  committee  of  the  Ag.  Soc.  of  Pen- 
dleton, 8.  C.  It  is  spoken  of  as  being  naturally  very  su- 
perior, yet  it  is  added,  « to  its  proprietor  clearly  belongs 
the  merit  of  very  superior  management."  The  details 
of  the  farming  operations  are  not  given  by  the  committee, 
as  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  their  call  during 
the  absepce  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  stated  that  the  two 
great  evils  with  which  the  farmers  of  that  section  have 
to  contend,  are  the  washing  of  lands  by  rains,  and  its 
exhaustion  by  continued  cropping.  Mr.  Calhoun  it  it 
said  has  found  an  effectual  protection  against  the  former 
in  the  use  of  '<  guard  drains,"  and  agaiist  th^  latter  in 
the  pea  crop.  The  committee  say — <*  The  stock  on  this 
(arm,  consisting  of  horses,  hogs  and  cattle,  were  of  good 
breeds  and  in  fine  condition.  The  farm  houses  were 
suflloiently  numerous,  and  both  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient. And  this  more  espeicially  the  ease  with  the  negro 
house,  which  consisted  of  a  building  of  stone  of  superior 
masonry,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  divided  in- 
to apartments,  with  separate  fireplaces,  sufllciently  large 
for  all  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  healthful  ventilation. 

«  The  committee,  in  conelusion,  have  no  hesitation  ia 
pronouncing  the  management  upon  this  farm  highly  su- 
perior. The  uselhl  and  ornamental  have  been  most  hf  p- 
pily  blended,  not  only  throughout  the  principal  tillage 
crops  of  the  farm,  but  also  the  more  refined  horticolta 
ra]  opentions  of  the  homestead.'' 
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and   meliDclioIy,''    Eiccpl  diirioc  the  •'fljiif 
■euon,"  he  WM  very  eonlenled. 

Wild  getit  are  incapable  ol  propagitiuo  tiU 
(hree  j-ean  old,  Ihough  Ibe  remitB  ii  niil  lomt- 
(imea  lo  lay  eggi  vhicb  will  not  balch,  il  Iwn 
yean  old.  She  Mldom  Uyi  more  than  Gvt  c;p 
Bl  a  brood  or  in  a  teaion;  but  (heie  art  ilmoil 
invariably  haichcd  ami  the  goiliDgi  all  nivd. 
Coniiilcrable  idTaalage  is  thought  lo  rewU  Irna 
crosins  Ibe  wild  irilh  domdlic  gtttt;  tul  thi 
'    |ii-.)j;eny  lo  [irodueed  »i- '---'-"■ '-  — '  — '"'■ — 


eed.     Tbii 


arlf  ti 


The  uongTtli 
bai'l)',  grow  quickl)',  gel  readily  tit,  ami  in 
ly  eilecmed  Tor  the  table;  at  the  nine  lint 
ucing  *  greater  qiianlilj-  and  belter  qualiiy  o! 
ier>  than  connnoa  gceie.  For  thcM  propci- 
■    ■  ■  "  h  bvor  by  poultrjmoi 


!   geeae 


■rkel.      We 


erouei  of  the  wilil  with  tlie  cammon  grey  gome, 
(he  Chineie,  the  flremeo,  and  Ihe  large  Afrioa  oi 
Ouinea  gooie.      Some    of  the    laKer,   niscil  id 


WILD  GOOSE— ^ww  ci 


-(Fig.  73  ) 


Mlhe  0 


iralitit  bave  nol  eat L rely  agreed  in  regard  to  Ibe 
c  afflniliei  of  (hii  bird.  BuSun,  and  moat  others,', 
agooie,  bulCuvier  calla  it  a  avan.  Tbecbarac-{; 
:  Jiflerencei  belveen  geeie  andiwani,Bre  in  lome 
however,  nnl  eaiily  diacovered.  Thebird  lailriel-:' 
erlcan.  not  being  fuunil,  to  far  aa  we  are  informed, ' 
>nlinenl.  From  i(a  peculiar  habiti,  it  it  the 
ing  of  ail  the  gooae  tribe.  It  ia  aeen  peri- 
Oilioally  all  over  Sorlh-America,  tram  Ihe  equalor  (o  the  I 
hiitheai  habitable  point  toward»lhe|.oles.  Wilson  »ay»—| 
"  Il  ia  highly  probable  Ihat  (hey  extend  their  migralions. 
under  Ihe  very  pole  iuelf,  amid  the  ailenl  deaolalioD  of 

everlaaling   barrien  of  ice!"     Twice  a  year,  they  Ira- 

cirrumfrence  of  theglobel  Their  Dorlhern  flight  U  thei 
welcome  harbinger  of  apiiroachinB  apring;  while  their' 
return  fi-om  the  boreat  reRiona,  on  their  iDulhward  jour- 

ciivierilewribei  the  plumage  of  Ihii  bird  at— "Dark- 1 
aih;  head,  nech,  anil  tail,  black' alrealied,  and  Ihroal' 
white;  bill  and  feet  black;  tail  of  eighteen  feathen."      | 

Wiihin  a  few  yean,  it  hai  been  ilaled  that  ahilc  wild  | 
geeae  have  been  diicovered  in  tbia  country.  Whelheri 
(heae  are  Ihe  Snoit  ftett,  Bjnilicn  of  by  tome  Daluralisln,  I 
or  whether  they  are  a  species  ol  awan,  we  are  unable  loi 
dcci.le.  In  Iheiriize  and  naie,  however,  they  are  aaiil  to' 
correipond  with  the  ordinary  wild  gooae.  I 

The  wild  gnoie  breedt  Only  at  the  north.  Some  oFj 
their  favorite  hannia  are  the  ihorei  of  Labrailor  audj 
Hiidaon'a  Bay.  VTe  have  been  informed  by  Rahermen 
and  olhera  who  have  visited  those  regions,  thai  they  are 
found  on  the  bank*  of  creeks  anil  streams,  iluring  the 
breeding  aeaton,  in  immense  numbers.  The  Hshing  vea- 
icls  sometimes  tend  boats  and  procure  their  egga  in  large 

In  becoming  domealicated,  the  wild  goose  retains  for 
a  long  lime  many  of  ilt  original  habit*,  and  ia  much  dit- 

laied  to  ua  of  »wild  gander  having  been  wlng-brolcen  by 
a  shot,  and  caught.  His  wound  healed,  but  he  was  so 
much  disabled  that  he  could  nerer  Hy.  He  was  kejil 
wilh  Ihe  domestic  geeae  of  the  farm,  ^i(h  one  of  which 
he  anally  mated.  He  remained  on  the  farm  many  ye>ra, 
and  became  very  tamet  yet  aa  Ihe  migratory  season  re- 
turned, he  always  manifesieit  the  greatest  nneaeiness. 
Inpellad  by  an  instinctive  itesire  to  fly  away,  he  would 
wander  about,  often  alrelching  hit  wings  and  pluming  hia 
feathers;  refusing   fooil,  ai 
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like  the 
rows  (he  grountl  to 


working  com— 1 1  not  only  tl 

into  ridgei,  thereby  exposing  too  mucn  sum«  lo  or 
lilried  by  the  sun,  but  from  ilt  pressure  on  Ihe  grannil  ii 
ileaves  that  portion  below  the  furrows,  faanler  tlisn  it  n- 
before.  On  very  light  land,  mere  surface  collin""" 
;  will  answer  for  corn;  bul  where  the  soil  tnids  lo  vm^ 
loo  heavy,  aa  i(  will  if  Ihere  it  too  much  clay  in  il,  «' 
.niuai  uae  some  tool  that  will  loosen  and  pulrcriie  it,  o: 
jihe  Tootsof  the  corn  will  be  crampeil  and  Ihe  topasun^t'l' 
A  narrow  shovel  plow,  or  a  tool  like  a  coulter,  two  or 
Ithree  leelb,  acconling  lo  Ihe  strength  ot  the  teun  lo  list 
lit  and  Ihe  slate  of  (he  soil,  lo  be  set  in  a  proper  fismr. 
lare  besl  for  compact  soils.  A  light  harrow  ami  ctIu's- 
or  will  be  found  snOlcienl  on  light  soils. 

We  noticed  in  (he  Somm4rsiilt  gtforUr,  Tennnwf- 
in  essay  on  (he  cultivation  of  corn,  read  befbre  the  .«;- 
icuKural  Society  of  Fayel(e  county,  by  JoBH  Wait. 
dr.  Wray   commenced   the   mo<1e  of  level   ccltiiitiw 

«nl  time.  He  has  found  il  (o  answer  well.  He  doei  not 
ise  the  plow  at  all— he  simptv  works  his  grwinit  o'« 
*ilh  whal  he  calls  a  rojts,  which  seemed  only  to  mfll""' 
ind  clean  the  sur&ce.  He  works  Ibe  ground  so  olifs 
with  Ihl^  that  the  weeds  have  no  chance  to  gel  Hrl«>' 
io  that  he  keeps  the  crop  clean.  He  does  not  puiKu- 
larly  describe  the  rake,  or  leU  how  il  ii  made.  He  lUifJ 
Ihat  he  has  lrie.1  this  mode  of  cullivalion  in  comiurJiai 
wilh  Ihe  old  moile  of  using  the  plow,  and  that  U>e  rui 

iilarly;  we  take  it  his  land  is  of  rather  a  ligfal  chancin^. 

■He  plows  his  land  in  October  and  NoTember,BiilDfJji" 
let  in  deplh,  being  carcfUl  lo  bury  all  the  »erH»i"i'' 
plants  his  com  from  the  tenth  lo  (he  25(b  of  Uii<^> 
ng  off  (he  rows  four  and  a  half  fee(  each  way,  •« 
'et  three  sUlks  to  the  hill.  He  sayj-"Tli*  rtuot 
'  some  farmen  fail  in  the  use  ot  the  nke  ii,  tlut  ii- 
d  of  pJmnng  their  land  in  the  first  pitce,  Ili'j;  ^^T 


If  a  flock  of  h 


for  a  time,  and  for  a  day  o 


rally  s 


ingerl;  bul  the 
in  (he  language 


erm,  Ihey  wait  until  I 

eir  fields  gel  foul  anil 

he  rake   becauie  it  wi 

1  not  perform  work  il 

iXended  lo  do." 

WlNDCAI.!  -Win.lg 

lis  are    several   lill" 

UBI  above   (he   fetlock 

joints  of  sU  the  four 

full   or   wind  or  JellT 

le  splint  and  spavin  t 

:hey  all   three   procee 

1   from  one  and  Hit  •> 

which  Is  hard   riding. 

lavelling  too  far  iawi 

>e  mutejlricwiliiritf. 
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FARMING  IN  VERMONT. 


In  the  month  of  May  last,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  an  excursion  to  the  "  Oreen  Mountain  State." 

To  one  who,  like  the  writer,  has  heen  for  several  years 
accustomed  mostly  to  the  comparatively  level  surface  of 
a  portion  of  the  *<  great  valley"  of  the  west,  the  physical 
features  of  Vermont  are  striking  and  impressive.  .  The 
ditTerent  geological  character  ot  the  two  sections,  forms 
a  wide  contrast  in  their  surface  and  aspect — the  primitive 
region  we  have  lately  visited,  being,  to  the  traveller  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  attractions  of  nature,  much  the 
most  interesting.  There  is,  it  is  true,  beauty  of  surface 
to  be  met  with  in  the  west — the  <<  rolling"  prairie,  the 
shady  "  openings,"  and  in  other  sections  the  dark  prime- 
val forests,  are  certainly  beautiful;  but  the  scenery  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  rises  to  the  grand  and  sublime.  In  the 
west,  the  elevated  portions  of  the  surface  have  but  little 
variety;  wbat  are  called  hills  appearing  to  have  been 
formed  by  gulleys  having  been  washed  by  rains  from  a 
surface  originally  uniform,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  hills 
on  a  general  level.  Here,  the  upheavings  of  the  earth 
have  given  to  its  surface  an  almost  endless  variation,  with 
elevations  of  different  altitude,  from  the  green  hill, 
whose  grassy  sides,  even  in  the  most  sultry  heats  of 
aammer,  are  freshened  by  the  ever-gushing  fountain,  to 
the  hoary  mountain,  whose  lofiy  summit  arrests  the 
career  of  the  storm-cloud.' 

The  natural  circumstances  of  Vermont,  mark  it  parti- 
cularly as  a  grazing  region.  Its  mountainous  surface  is 
unfavorable  to  the  extensive  use  of  the  plow  and  the 
large  cultivation  of  grain  crops;  while  the  richness 
and  permanency  of  its  pastures,  the  abundance  of  pure 
water,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere,  show  Its 
admirable  adaptedness  to  tlie  rearing  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  The  advantages  of  water  which  a  hilly  or 
mountainous  country  affbrils,  are  too  often  overlooked, 
or  not  duly  valued.  We  have  passed  through  sections 
where  the  farmers,  during  a  drouth  of  not  unusual  conti- 
nuance were  obliged  to  drive  their  slock  miles  for  water, 
and  even  then  were  forced  to  raise  the  water  by  a  slow 
and  laborious  process  from  a  deep  well.  If  the  Vermont 
farmers  should  be  placed  for  a  while  in  such  a  situation, 
tbey  would  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  worth  of 
tbeir  numerous  springs  and  mountain  rivulets. 

The  time  allotted  to  our  excursion  was  so  short  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  particularly  examining  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  State.  Our  observations  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  Counties  of  Addison  and  Chittenden, 
which  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  principal 
Oreen  mountain  range,  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  comprising,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Vermont.  Under  their  appropriate  heads,  we  propose 
to  speak  briefly  of  the  difiierent  subjects  to  which  our  at- 
tention was  attracted. 

Soil.— A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  dis- 
trict may  be  said  to  be  a  calcareous  clay,  often  strongly 
tenacious,  based  on  what  geologists  term  transition  or 
silorian  limestone.  This  is  more  particularly  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  the  district. 
The  soil  of  the  hills  and  higher  parts,  lying  above  the 
limestone,  has  in  its  composition  a  larger  proportion  of 
tand,  and  of  course  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
tlaty  rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  formed.  In  most  cases 
gypsum  operates  well  on  these  soils.  We  learned  a  re- 
markable instance  of  its  effects  from  Mr.  Rodman 
Chapman,  of  Vergennes.  He  had  tome  casks  of  plaster 
which  had  been  wet  in  a  freshet,  hauled  out  on  some 
barren  clay  knolls,  and  spread  over  the  ground.  The 
efieot  was  to  clothe  the  ground  with  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  white  clover,  blue-grass,  and  yellow  trefoil— 
a  plant  or  two  of  the  latter  having  come  up  accidentally, 
from  which  it  was  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  field. 
The  sward  on  the  lot,  (which  we  examined,)  is  still  fine, 
and  the  product  of  herbage  great. 

Cultivation, — As  before  remarked,  the  plow  is  not 
extensively  used  in.  this  section  of  country — the  object 
of  farmers  being  generally  to  raise  only  about  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  vegetables  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. It  is,  however,  stated  by  those  best  qualified  to 
know,  that  Addison  county  produced  last  year  a  conside- 


rable surplus  of  bread-stuffs,  beyond  supplying  the  inha- 
bitants. Whe&t  has  been  less  cultivated  since  1830,  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  attack  of  the  wheat  midge,  (Cs- 
ddomjfia  tritici^  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  this 
insect  has  been  diminishing,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
encouraged  the  farmers  to  sow  this  grain  more  extensively 
last  season  than  they  had  done  for  several  years  before. 
Spring  wheat  is  the  kind  generally  sown — winter  wheat 
being  less  certain  to  yield  well.  But  since  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  injurious  insect  before  mentioned  is 
diminishing,  some  farmers  have  concluded  to  try  winter 
wheat,  and  we  were  shown  several  small  lots  which  were 
very  promising.  The  Black-sea  spring  wheat  is  consi- 
dered most  hardy,  and  on  this  account  has  commonly  the 
preference.     Yield,  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Indian  Corn  is  cultivated  with  success  on  some  of 
the  lighter  and  warmer  soils.  On  the  best  lands,  and  with 
good  cultivation,  it  frequently  yields  sixty,  and  sometimes 
eighty  bushels  per  acre.  We  were  shown  many  sam- 
ples of  this  grain  which  were  as  bright  and  heavy  as  we 
ever  saw.  Mr.  S.  W.  Jswett  has  a  variety,  which,  for 
a  northern  latitude,  we  think  highly  superior.  It  is  a 
twelve-rowed  corn,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
selection.  The  cob  is  small,  and  completely  covered 
with  corn,  packed  in  the  closest  possible  manner.  Oats 
are  a  sure  crop,  and  produce  from  fi^rty  to  seventy-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  •^ 

Potatoet  flourish  remarkably  well,  and  are  of  superior 
quality.  The  yield  is  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  They  are  in  some  instances  raiseil  for 
the  purpose  of  fattening  stock,  and  for  feeding  sheep  and 
store  cattle  through  the  winter.  Those  who  have  tried 
potatoes  for  this  purpose  speak  very  highly  of  them. 
Other  vegetables  are  in  some  instances  cultivated  for 
feeding  stock.  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  of  Middlebury,  is 
much  in  favor  of  the  sugar-beet.  He  has  tried  it  for 
store  stock,  and  to  some  extent  for  fattening  cattle.  In 
February,  1842,  he  killed  a  heifer,  fatted  wholly  on  beets 
and  hay,  two  years  and  nine  months  old,  which  weighed, 
dressed,  838  pounds,  and  had  135  pounds  loose  tallow. 
Mr.  C.  contends  that  beef  fatted  on  thfs  root  is  much 
more  sweet,  tender  and  juicy,  than  when  fatted  with  meal. 

We  observed  that  it  is  a  very  uniform  practice  in  this 
district  to  manure  the  ground  intended  for  corn  and  pota- 
toes very  heavily.  Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
or  the  dearuess  of  labor,  (as  is  the  case  here,)  it  is  mex- 
pedient  to  cultivate  much  land,  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
true  course.  It  takes  but  little  more  labor  to  cultivate  an 
acre  which  is  made  so  rich  that  it  will  yiehl  sixty  or 
seventy  bushels  of  com,  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, than  to  cultivate  one  that  will  proiluce  only  half 
as  much.  W^  noticed  that  the  manure  from  stables  and 
sheep-pens  was  spread  very  thick  over  the  ground  and 
plowed  in  with  a  deep  furrow.  If  it^were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  manure  used  i's  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  bury  it  or  mix  it  properly  with  the  soil,  we 
should  say  it  was  plowed  in  too  deep.  We  are  in  favor 
of  deep  tillage  for  general  purposes;  but  there  are  two 
ways  of  performing  it— deep  plowing  with  the  common 
plow,  and  using  the  sub-soil  plow  in  the  furrow  after  the 
common  one.  Where  the  6ub.soil  is  cold  and  wet,  we 
decidedly  prefer  using  the  sub-soil  plow.  Where  the 
sub-soil  is  so  composed  that  pulverization  and  aration 
are  only  required  to  render  it  fertile,  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  break  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  by  the  com- 
mon plow.  We  feel  confident,  however,  that  in  tho 
region  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  sub-soil  plow 
might  be  used  in  many  cases  with  excellent  effect. 

Buildings,  Barn- yards,  Fsnces,  &c. — The  build- 
ings through  this  district  are  generally  in  good  repair. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  a  superior  style — are  conve- 
nient and  well  finished,  and  are  sometimes  tastefully 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Less  care  and 
judgment  is  generally  shown  about  the  barns  and  out- 
buildings. In  planning  and  locating  these,  convenience, 
taste,  and  economy,  seem  to  have  been  too  often  disre- 
garded. The  improvident  waste  of  manures  from  this 
cause,  is  in  some  instances  a  glaring  defect  in  farm 
management.  Though  the  land  is  generally  good,  na- 
turally, it  is  not  all  uniformly  so,  neither  has  it  been 
equally  well  managed;  and  we  saw  some  fields  where 
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the  leantinen  of  Te^eCatton  showed  plainly  that  the  loil 
much  needed  the  manure,  which,  od  those  very  farms, 
was  wastmg  away,  by  various  means,  from  the  barn-yard. 
Vfe  are  happy  to  say  that  there  are  farms  on  which  a 
judicious  managrement,  striking^ly  in  contrast  with  the 
above,  is  observable.  Such  an  instance  was  met  with  in 
the  farm  of  Sbth  Lanodon,  New-Haven.  The  admi- 
rable neatness  of  this  farm  attracts  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler the  moment  he  comes  within  its  limits.  The  bams 
and  sheds  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hollow-^nare. 
Manners  are  fixed  under  the  sheds  for  feeding  cattle,  (the 
theep  are  kept  in  another  place,)  water  is  brought  to  the 
yard,  and  none  of  the  cattle,  except  the  working  oxen, 
are  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  yard  in  winter.  They  are 
fed,  (all  bat  some  of  the  young  cattle,)  in  the  barns  at 
night;  and  during  the  day  are  fed  in  the  shedn,  with  the 
poorer  sorts  of  fodder^a  place  for  depositing  which,  is 
provided  in  one  comer  of  the  yard.  The  manure  is  all 
received  into  the  yard,  which  is  so  formed  that  none  of 
it  can  be  lost,  but  is  all  carefully  cleaned  up  in  the  spring 
and  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  farm*  The  stalls, 
particularly  those  for  cows,  were  well  contrived  and 
neatly  kept. 

The  fences  generally  preferred  are  cedar  rails  and 
stakes.  It  is  laid  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  "  worm 
fence,"  in  some  sections.  The  stakes  are  set  at  the  cor- 
ners, upright,  which  occasions  much  less  inconvenience 
in  cultivation  than  when  they  stand  bracing.  They  are 
fastened  by  «  yokes"  made  by  boring  three  inch  holes 
through  suitable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  slipped  over 
the  top  of  the  stakes;  two  rails  being  generally  laitS 
above  them,  which  complete  the  fence,  ^ne  walls  are 
sometimes  made,  and  are,  when  well  built,  an  excellent 
fence  for  all  stock  but  sheep.  But  as  sheep  are  the  chief 
stock,  and  they  are  apt  to  run  over  stone  walls,  rail  fence 
is  most  common.  We  saw  in  one  or  two  instances  a 
wall  built  of  rather  small  stones,  with  layers  of  grass 
turf  interlaid,  and  the  top  finished  with  turf.  It  was  put 
up  by  a  Scotchman  as  an  experiment,  and  time  enough 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  ascertain  how  it  will  answer.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  grass  will  live  and  assist  in  holding 
the  wall. 

Grass  Lands. — This  section  of  country  is  particularly 
fiivorable  to  the  growth  of  grass.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, it  is  our  opinion  that  we  have  never  seen  any  other 
land  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  as  much  stock  to  the 
acre.  On  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  Scioto,  we  have  seen 
fields  which  may  perhaps  produce  as  great  a  tcHght  of 
grass  per  acre,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  as  nutritive 
as  the  herbage  of  the  best  Vermont  pastures.  On  these, 
the  turf,  which  is  of  the  thickest  and  finest  kind,  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  spear-  g-rass,  or  Kentucky  blue-grass, 
(Poa  pratenHi,)  with  other  grasses  and  white  clover 
enough  for  variety.  The  bay  made  from  these  lands  is 
of  the  most  nutritive  quality.  We  were  shown  samples 
in  which  the  natural  greenness  of  the  grass  was  preserved 
almost  unchanged,  giving  a  delightful  firagrance,  it  being 
almost  as  nicely  cured  as  the  famous  '<  Shaker  herbs.'' 
Stock  of  all  kinds  will,  and  do  actually  fatten  on  this  hay. 
It  is  a  fact  that  oxen  bought  in  the  fall  in  only  store 
condition,  if  properly  sheltered  and  fed  with  such  hay, 
become  in  the  spring  fit  for  slaughter,  and  are  sent  to 
Brighton  market  without  any  other  feeding.  In  fact,  so 
excellent  is  the  hay  which  is  made  here,  and  so  fine  is 
(he  pasturage,  that  some  of  the  best  «  grass  beef''  that  is 
bought  for  the  Brighton  market  is  found  here. 

In  an  article  on  the  '^Agriculture  of  Addison  county," 
in  the  New-York  Stale  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions 
for  1844,^  written  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  some  remarkable 
facts  are  stated  in  reference  to  a  tract  of  this  county  said 
to  be  '' fifteen  miles  in  length  and  el^en  wide — about 
one-half  unimproved,  covered  with  timber.  This  tract 
comprises  six  towns,  averaging  each  five  miles  square." 

•'The  census  of  1840,  enumerates  7,000  inhabitants; 
about  1,400  of  this  number  were  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  number  of  tons  of  hay  produced,  were  rising  fifty, 
one  thousand ;  neat  cattle,  nineteen  thousand  head ;  sheep, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand;  and  two  thousand 
One  hundred  horses.  If  we  include  four  more  adjoining 
towns,  we  swell  the  number  nf  sheep  to  two  hundred 
and  ibrty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixt^-four." 


Sheep. — ^The  most  Important  deseriptioD  of  live  stoek 
for  this  sectiouy  is  sheep,  and  these  are  kept  in  Isiser 
numben  in  proportion  to  population  and  extent  of  terri- 
tory, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
Merinos,  ftill  blood,  and  high  grades  of  that  variety  ud 
the  Saxons,  are  generally  kept.  The  Merinos  were  car- 
ried to  this  section  at  different  times  and  by  difl^rent 
persons  from  twenty  to  thirty  yean  ago.  It  ii  a  well 
established  fact  that  all  animals  undergo  changes  to  some 
extent,  on  being  removed  from  a  country  they  have  long 
inhabited  to  one  of  a  different  soil  awl  climate.  Thii 
we  think  has  been  the  case  with  the  Merinos  first  trant. 
ferred  to  this  district.  The  fertility  orthe  pastoreB,  the 
regular  and  abundant  supply  of  nutritive  tbod  the  year 
roimd,  with  the  healthfulness  of  the  location,  have  ef- 
fected a  visible  change  :n  the  constitutional  ehsneter  of 
the  animal.  Fint,  their  general  size  has  been  enlarged. 
Every  one  who  passes  through  this  section,  and  observei 
the  various  fiocks  he  may  chance  to  meet,  will  see  that 
their  average  size  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
Merinos  commonly  met  with  in  other  sections.  Seecnd, 
the  fieece,  especially  of  the  larger  class  of  sheep,  and 
those  which,  having  been  bred  here  for  some  time  have 
becoflM  ftilly  acclimated,  has  generally  lost  something  of 
its  original  fineness;  but  the  capacity  to  besr  a  larger 
quantity  of  wool  has  been  evidently  increased,  aeeomps- 
nied  by  improved  hardiness  and  vigor  of  constitotion.  a 
thicker  skin,  and  an  adaptedness  to  the  climate  which 
leaves  nothing  in  this  respect  to  be  desired.  The  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  been  ia  aone 
cases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  (he  weight 
of  the  carcass, — ^the  wool  being  both  longer  in  staple, 
and  more  thickly  set  on  the  body.  Numerous  cases  were 
made  known  to  us  by  honorable  and  veracious  men,  of 
breeding  ewes  (Merinos)  rearing  lambs  every  year, 
having  for  several  successive  seasons  yielded  from  fire 
and  a  half  to  six  pounds  of  well  washed  wool  per  fleece; 
and  of  bucks  yielding  from  (en  to  twelve,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  thirteen  pounds.  In  most  cases  we  exa- 
mined the  identical  animals  to  which  we  allude,  and  tod 
from  them  samples  of  wool,  which  we  can  now  show. 
The  flocks  which  came  under  especial  notice,  were  thoie 
of  S.  W.  Jewett,  Wightman  Chapman,  and  Mr.  James, 
of  Weybridge;  M.  Bingham  and  A.  L.  Bingham,  of 
Cornwall;  L,  O.  Burchard,  Ex-Govemor  Jenison,  L.  C. 
Remelee,  M.  W.  C.  Wright  and  John  T.  Rich,  of  Shore- 
ham ;  Seth  Langdon  and  Alvan  Squires,  of  New-HsTen; 
Charles  L.  Smith,  of  Bristol;  C.  B.  Cook,  of  Charlotte; 
Henry  S.  Morse,  of  Shelbuni. 

Mr.  Rich's  flock  consists  mostly  of  the  Merino  atoek 
purchased  by  his  father,  the  kite  Hon.  Charles  Rich,  of 
Andrew  Cock,  late  of  Flushing,  Long-Island.  They 
have  short  legs,  compact  bodies,  and  heavy  fleece^ 
though  not  as  fine  in  staple  as  some  Merinos.  Of  a  lot 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  ewes  which  Mr.  Rich 
sheared  la.st  year,  one  hundred  and  five  gave  a  fractioo 
over  five  pounds  per  fleece,  on  the  average.  Mr.  Rich 
has  for  the  last  two  seasons  been  breeding  fromabndj 
bred  by  the  Hon.  William  Jervis,  This  bock,  called 
Contid,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  the  sire  of  Mr. 
Jewett's  famous  buck  Fortune.  Consul  is  a  buck  of  ptsi 
value-^is  ten  yean  old,  yet  he  sheared  last  year  ten 
pounds  of  washed  wool,  of  excellent  quality  for  Merioo. 
Old  as  he  is,  bis  fleece  is  still  well  set,  and  we  prenme 
will  not  this  year  fell  much,  if  any,  short  of  ite  form 
weight. 

Mr.  Jewxtt's  flock  consists  of  descendants  fro"J^^ 
imported  Merinos  of  Messra.  Humphrey,  Jarris,  lyWol^ 
Cuff  and  Cock,  with  some  purchased  of  William  Daw«J 
Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  buck  Fortune  ^  J* 
produce  of  a  ewe  of  the  Cock  stock,  by  the  boclt  of  Mr- 
Jarvis's  breeding  before  mentioned.  He  is  a  large  bodiefl, 
short  legged  sheep,  carrying  an  enormous  fieece  of  aww 
medium  quality.  His  average  fieece  has  been  elevoi 
and  a  half  pounds.  He  is  now  six  years  old.  '"^•Jjr* 
of  his  get  are  large,  well  formed,  and  strong,  pj™ 
we  were  there,  two  hundred  and  twenly-seven  of  wr. 
J.»s  ewes  had  lambed,  and  he  hadHwo  !»»»£•*'.?: 
.twenty-five  lambs  alive  and  well.  The  l*^'*^?^ 
other  two  ewes  were  yeaned  dead— so  that  every  iw» 
was  saved  that  was  born  alive.    The  losi  ttm  au- 
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Jewett  I  flock  of  lix  bmidred  mod  forty-lhn^,  was  only 
two^  from  Not.  1,  to  May  1.    Mr.  J*  hai  many  good 


Mr.  WaiOHT  and  Mr.  Remelss  have  tome  first  rate 
sheep.  We  can  hardly  avoid  particular  reference  to  two 
of  Mr.  Remelee's  ewes,  which  he  purchased  of  Mr. 
Jarvis.  With  the  exception  of  a  trifle  more  len^  of 
leg  than  we  should  wish,  they  are  in  fleece  and  carcass 
about  all  that  could  be  desired  in  Merino  sheep.  One 
of  them  especially,  is  almost  a  model  of  excellence. 
Their  wool  is  beautiful,  as  all  will  admit  who  will  exa- 
mine the  samples  we  took.  The  fleece  of  one,  last  year, 
weighed  six  pounds  and  an  ounce,  and  that  of  the  other 
six  pounds.  Each  reared  a  lamb---one  of  which,  by  Mr. 
Wright's  buck  «  Black-Hawk,''  now  has  a  lamb,  and 
though  but  litQe  more  than  a  year  old,  will  give,  we 
should  think,  six  piOunds  of  nice  wool.  The  old  ewes 
have  also  fine  lambs  this  season. 

Mr.  BuBCHASD  has  heretofore  bred  the  Saxons,  and 
many  of  his  flock  now  show  the  characteristics  of  that 
variety.  He  has,  however,  been  latterly  infusing  into 
the  flock  the  blood  of  the  heavier  fleeced  and  stronger 
eottstitutioned  Merino.  He  has  some  very  pretty  stock — 
some  of  his  bucks  are  in  all  respects  good  seniles  of 
ilie  finer  wooled  class  of  sheep. 

We  happened  to  call  at  Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham's  hrm  in 
his  absence,  and  consequently  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  buck  called  Vermont  Hero,  which  is  own 
brother  to  Fortune.  He  is  represented  to  be  a  remarka- 
ble animal,  and  we  regretted  not  being  able  to  find  him. 
In  the  flock  of  Mkbail  Bingham,  there  are  many 
luge,  well  shaped,  heavy  fleeced  sheep.  Seeing  them 
IB  large  flelds  only,  we  could  not  examine  them  so 
particularly  as  if  they  bad  been  in  yards.  He  ami  his 
brother,  A.  L.  Bingham,  have  lately  purchased  of 
the  Shakers  a  flock  of  very  heavy  Merino  ewes.  Mr. 
Chapman  has  some  good  sheep  from  ewes  having 
considerable  Saxon  blood  crossed  with  Fortune.  Mr. 
Lamgdon  has  also  very  good  sheep.  A  yearling  ram 
of  his,  from  a  ewe  of  Mr.  Atwood's  stock,  of  Litchfield 
county,  Ct.,  is  very  superior.  Mr.  Coox  has  several 
ewes  also  from  Mr.  Atwood's  stock,  which  are  very  good. 
Mr.  SqviKXs  has  a  large  flock.  Many  of  his  ewes 
strongly  show  the  Saxon  blood.  He  owns  the  buck 
called  Don  Pedro,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Jewett. 
Though  this  buck  is  declared  to  be  a  full  blood  Merino, 
descended  directly  from  the  importation  of  Col.  Hum- 
phrey, (which  by  the  way  we  see  no  good  reason  for 
disputing,)  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ssy  bis  wool  is  too 
coarse~-coarser  than  should  be  encouraged  for  Merino. 
The  qiituUUy  of  wool  be  has  yielded,  however,  is  un- 
precedented. He  is  seven  years  old,  and  when  we  saw 
him  bad  been  sheared  six  times — the  fleece  of  the  pre- 
sent year  not  having  then  been  shorn.  The  aggregate 
weight  of  his  fleece  is  »ixty-seven  pounds  and  one  ounce. 
Calling  the  weight  of  his  fleece  this  year  equal  to  that  of 
the  last,  (12  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  it  will  not  vary  much  from 
it,)  the  whole  quantity  of  wool  yielded  by  this  buck  in 
seven  years,  would  amount  to  seventy-nine  pounds  and 
seven  ounces!  To  do  the  animal  justice,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  he  has  great  vigor  of  constitution,  and  the 
most  perfect  symmetry  of  carcass  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  Merino  sheep. 

Mr.  MoBSE  has  about  two  thousand  sheep,  of  good 
quality,  but  as  we  intend  speaking  more  fully  of  his  farm 
in  our  next  number,  particulars  are  here  omitted.  We 
have  much  more  to  say  of  Vermont  farming,  and  shall 
resume  the  subject  next  month. 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


Grass  Seed. — One  of  tlie  most  successful  and  econom- 
ical modes  of  securing  timothy  seed,  and  which  is  prac- 
ticed by  some  £Bu*mer8  to  great  advantage,  is  to  reap  the 
tops  of  the  grass  while  it  is  yet  standing  in  the  meadow, 
to  be  afterwards  thrashed  and  cleaned,  and  then  the  rest  of 
tbeg  rass  is  mowed  and  manu&etured  faito  hay.  The  seed 
thus  cosls  only  the  labor  of  cutting  and  thrashmg,  the  re- 
mainder afibrding  the  usual  crop  of  hay. 

Mixing  man c re  with  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence; and  it  is  especially  so  wli«»  apj^ied  ui  the  lat- 


ter  part  of  summer  for  the  wheat  crop.  Wheat  will  not 
bear  an  abundant  supply  of  unmixed  manure,  buried  in 
large  masses  and  lumps  beneath  the  soil.  When  manure 
therefore  is  spread,  it  should  be  harrowed  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  well,  with  the  sur&ee  soil,  before  file  plow 
turns  it  under.  It  thus  becomes  thoroughly  broken,  the 
soil  is  made  meltow,  and  the  whole  is  well  intermixed. 
So  important  is  this  operation,  that  one-half  or  even  one- 
third  the  manure  will  sometimes  be  equally  eflksacious 
where  this  practice  is  adopted. 

TaiMMuro  Yovng  Txxxs. — ^It  oftena  becomes  necessary 
at  midsummer,  to  trim  the  side  branches  of  young  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  strength  of  the  growth 
inta  an  upright  form.  But  if  the  side  branches  are  cut 
closely,  the  main  stem  becomes  too  slender  to  support 
the  mass  of  leaves  and  branches  forming  the  top,  and  the 
tree  assumes  a  bending  or  crooked  form.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  trim  the  branches  within  about  half  an  inch  of 
the  stem,  leaving  short  stomps,  with  the  leaves  at  their 
base.  These  assist  in  some  degree  the  lateral  growth  of 
the  stem,  and  serve  to  stiffen  it,  and  which  may  be  after- 
wards cut  closely  to  the  stem.  An  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular, will  often  save  much  trouble  in  stakhug  up  crook- 
ed trees. 

THE  TRUFFLE  AND  «TUCKAHOE.» 


There  are  probably  many  people  who  never  heard  of 
the  trufile,  add  the  number  in  this  country  who  even  saw 
or  tasted  a  vegetable  known  by  that  name,  is  quite  small. 
We  have  oflen  heard  of  the  plant  called  at  the  south 
« tuckahoe,"  or  sometimes  « Indian  bread,>'  but  having 
never  seen  one,  had  no  idea  till  bitely  that  it  was  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  some  of  the  ISnropean 
species  of  trufile.  Our  attention  has  been  particularly 
called  to  this  subject  by  readmg  an  article  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Southern  Planter,  written  by  C.  Camp- 
bell. He  gives  an  extract  from  a  description  of  the  tuck- 
ahoe  plant,  written  by  the  late  Hon.  James  M.  Oarnett; 
from  which  description,  compared  with  that  given  by 
European  writers  of  the  truffle,  we  should  have  little 
doubt  of  their  near  relationship.  Mr.  Garnett  says  of  the 
tuckahoe:  «It  is  indeed  a  great  botanical  curiosity,  for  it 
has  neither  root  in  the  ground  nor  stem  above,  but  grows 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  apparently  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  soil  as  a  buried  cannon-ball  would  be. 
It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  goose- 
egg  to  that  of  a  man*s  head.  The  coat  is  rough,  and  of 
a  dark  brown  color— the  inner  substance  is  very  white, 
similar  in  texture  to  tliat  of  the  yam,  and  of  an  insipid 
taste." 

Johnston's  Encyclopedia  describes  the  truffle  as— g  A 
round  fungus  growmg  under  ground  in  many  partr  of 
southern  Europe,  destitute  of  roots  and  leafy  appendages. 
It  absorbs  nutriment  at  every  point  on  its  surfsce.  The 
truffle  is  composed  of  globular  vesicles,  destined  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  vegetable.  •  «  •  Each  globular 
vesicle  is  fitted  to  give  origin  to  a  multitude  of  repro- 
ductive bodies,  but  a  few  of  them  only  perfect  the  young 
vegetable.  The  parent  dies;  the  trufinellesare  nourished 
by  its  dissolving  substance,  and  the  cavity  it  originally 
filled  becomes  the  abode  of  a  multitude  of  young  truffles; 
but  many  of  them  die,  the  stronger  starving  the  weaker. 
The  truffle  is  one  of  the  most^holesome  and  nutritive 
of  the  esculent  fungi,  and  is  generally  discovered  by 
means  of  dogs,  which  are  taught  to  scent  it;  so  that  on 
meeting  the  truffle  they  bark  SAd  scratch  it  up.  Truffles 
are  highly  esteemed  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  where 
they  are  served  up  either  roasted  in  a  fresh  state  like 
potatoes,  or  they  are  dried,  shred,  and  dressed  as  ingre- 
dients in  soups  and  raeouts." 

In  Virginia,  it  is  said,  the  tuckahoe  is  discovered  by 
hogs,  these  animals  being  fond  of  eating  it,  and  scenting 
to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  ground. 

LiquiD  Mantes. — The  Chinese,  who  are  particularly 
skilful  in  the  management  of  manure,  are  extremely 
careful  not  to  waste  the  smallest  portion;  and,  according 
to  Sir  George  Stanntony  they  prefer  the  dung  of  birds  io- 
that  of  all  others,  and  next  to  that  night-soU»  whieh  they 
apply  in  a  liquid  state. 
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■garden,  and  that  they  are  eyideBUy  of  dUfcrent  ipeeiet.  I 
Their  qualitia^i  alao,  aa  he  and  aome  othera  aeem  to  have 
provedy  are  very  difSttent— the  poiaon*oak^  when  eaten 
by  cattle  or  other  animali)  oeciBioBing  no  bad  effecta, 
and  fhe  other  plant  producing  aickneaa  or  death,  when 
fed  to  calves,  cows,  oxen,  and  even  men,  aa  has  been 
ehown  by  experiments.  Mr.  Hinde  thinks  the  plant 
which  produces  the  sickness  is  a  noikfetcripf ;  though  he 
is  inclined  to  think  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Bku$,  of 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  the  poison-oak  is  a  q>eeies. 

Seme  communications  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  designed  to  show  that  the  milk-sickness 
is  caused  by  poisonous  mineral  substances  held  in  solution 
by  water,  or  from  poisonous  springs.  From  the  facts 
cited,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  water  of  par- 
ticular  places  has  produced  sickness,  both  in  men  and 
•cattle,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  that  it  was  the  true  milk- 
sickness.  There  is  at  least  this  objection  to  the  theory 
that  this  sickness  is  caused  by  poisonous  water,  viz: 
that  it  has  greatly  prevailed  in  many  situations  where  no 
such  water  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  Mud  river 
▼alley,  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  a  region  noted  for  the 
abundance  and  purity  of  its  water,  was  formerly  very 
subject  to  milk-sickness.  It  seems  that  cultivation,  and 
the  substitution  of  cultivated  grasses  for  the  plants  of 
wild  growth,  have  there,  as  in  other  places,  banished 
this  dreadful  malady. 

We  would  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Hinde  would  send  na 
a  leaf  of  the  plant  g^wing  in  his  garden,  which  he 
thinks  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  above  mentioned. 


ULTRAI8M8. 


phates,  and  the  other  essential  materiala  of  the  plaal,  not 
in  the  barren  sand  before  named;  neither  will  they  be 
found  in  the  aiff  for  they  are  not  vaporable — nor  in  the 
tt€§pj  and  yet  the  plant  must  And  them  or  perish. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  we  must  hold  on  to  the  com- 
post heaps;  if  properly  node,  these  will  supply  the  ie/ieU 
essentials,  whieh  the  sleeps  did  not  possess,  and  whieh 
the  aaall  volume  of  the  seed  ecwld  not  oontain.'' 

Dr.  Muse  thinks  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  steeps, 
as  well  as  the  application  of  electricity,  may  pro?e  of 
essential  service  in  agriculture;  and  he  states  that  be  is 
himself  conducting  several  experimenta  in  r^;ard  to  these 
subjects,  the  retulta  of  which  will  be  made  public 


ENORMOUS  OAK  TREE. 


A  paper  from  Dr.  Muss,  president  of  the  Dorchester 
(Md.)  Farmers'  Club,  was  read  before  that  association  in 
April  last,  a  copy  of  which,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Club, 
has  been  forwarded  us  for  publication.  A  great  press  of 
other  matters  prevents  our  giving  space  to  the  whole; 
the  following  extracts,  however,  exhibit  the  substance 
•f  the  article :  ' 

«  The  mind  of  man  is  too  apt  on  most  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  deep  interest,  to  run  off,  unconsciously 
into  a  state  of  "vtfroitm"— and  from  one  point,  discovered 
to  be  defective,  to  an  opposite  one  equally  at  variance 
with  the  sober  dictates  oi  reason,  whose  counsels,  if  seri- 
ously invoked,  would  readily  afford  a  corrective  to  the 
frequent  and  fatal  errors  of  extravagance;  leading  to  the 
disappointment  and  frustration  of  our  hopes,  and  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  subject  before  us,  this  error  has,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  been  committed— and  some  of  the  novelties,  in 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  crops  and  soils — by  a 
short  recipe — ^bave  been  too  highly  appreciated,  and 
may  thereby  become  peraicious;  yet,  I  hold  it  to  be  quite 
reasonable  to  anticipate  advantages,  from  some  of  them, 
as  auxiliaries — but  unreasonable  to  conjecture  the  possi- 
bility of  such  great  results  as  are  promised  by  their  in- 
ventors. 

Chemical  solutions — ^poudrette — guano,  and  electricity 
are  each,  offered  by  their  respective  advocates,  to  the 
practical  farmer,  as  an  agricultural  cathoUctm — a  remedy 
curative  and  preventiTe  of  all  the  ilia  and  diseases  mei- 
dent  to  his  various  crops. 

In  respect  to  the  chemical  solutions,  it  is  wholly  in- 
conceivable that  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  other  seed,  should 
absorb  from  a  steep  of  the  highest  degree  of  concentra- 
tion all  the  requisite  food  contained  in  ordinary  manures : 
it  is  admitted  that  one  essential  element — nitrogen — is 
required  in  but  small  portions— but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  all  the  demands  of  the  plant  for  this  material, 
may  be  supplied  in  this  manner,  with  the  aid  of  the 
atmospheric  source  alone;  these  contribute  a  large  por- 
tion, unquestionably  of  this  element,  as  well  as  of  car- 
bonic acid,  Sbc.,  &c.,  but  the  strueture  of  the  spongioles 
of  the  roots  demonstrate  that  the  root*  as  well  as  the 
Isodif— the  oarth  as  well  as  the  air  furnish  a  share  of  the 
nutritive  gasses  and  other  soluble  substances  placed  hi  it 
by  aoeident  or  design;  which  experience  has  settled  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  possible  refutation. 

Where,  I  would  ask,  will  be  found  the  potash the 

soda — the  lime — the  magnesia—the  ulloates— the  phot- 


Six  miles  W.  8.  W.  ttf  Saintes  (in  the  Lower  Cba- 
rente)  stands  an  old  oak  tree,  whieh  protmises  yet  to  live 
many  eentnries,  if  the  axe  of  some  Vandal  does  not  cot 
it  down.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  this  mo- 
narch of  the  forests  of  lYanee,  and  probably  of  tU 
Europe^ 

Diameter  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground,  27  to  30  feet 
«       at  the  Mffht  of  a  man,.. .   20  to  22    « 
**       at  the  base  of  pruic'l  hrln,  3  to    6    « 
«        of  tiiewholehead, 120 to  130  '* 

HeigM  of  the  trank, 24  « 

<«      of  the  bnndies, 66  « 

A  room,  with  a  circular  seat,  has  been  cat  out  of  the 
heart  wood  of  the  trunk,  fh>m  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  di- 
ameter; and  nine  feet  high.  A  table  may  be  placed  in 
the  middle,  round  which  twelve  peraons  can  sit.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  living  carpet  of  ferns,  lichens,  &c.  Upon 
a  plate  of  wood,  taken  ffom  the  trunk,  about  the  height 
of  the  door,  two  hundred  concentric  annual  rings  have 
been  counted,  whence  its  results,  in  taking  a  horizoobl 
radius  from  the  exterior  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
the  oak,  there  must  have  been  from  1800  to  2000  of  iheie 
rings,  which  makes  its  age  nearly  2000  years. 


CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 


An  interesting  experiment,  showing  at  the  same  time, 
the  benefits  of  stirring  the  soil,  and  alao  the  danger  of 
drawing  fidse  conclusions,  is  given  by  L.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Londoo 
Oardcner'i  ChronkU, 

He  had  seen  a  statement  that  the  tailings  of  wheat, 
called  **  chickenseraps,"  being,  in  &et,  only  the  refiue 
of  the  grain,  would  yet  produce  a  g^ood  crop  of  the 
heaviest,  ftiUest  seed.  JMsbelleTing  it,  and  being  desi- 
rous of  undeceiving  the  farmers  by  proving  its  fallacy, 
he  proceeded  to  try  the  experiment.  Accordinglyi  s 
small  plat  of  ground  was  sown,  one-half  with  good 
wheat,  and  the  other  half  with  tailings.  On  retuninf 
home  after  an  absence  of  some  weeks  in  the  spring,  be 
was  surprised  to  find  the  latter  covering  the  ground  as 
thick  as  the  gram  on  a  meadow;  but  found,  upon  ioquiiTi 
that  the  person  having  charge  of  the  experiment,  conn- 
dering  the  seed  good  for  nothing,  had  sown  five  or  ax 
times  as  much  of  it  aa  of  the  other.  As  this  thwarted 
the  design  of  a  eomparison,  half  the  thick  sown  was  di- 
rected to  be  hoed  out  till  of  the  same  thickness  as  tbe 
other  from  good  seed.  The  other  half  of  the  thick 
sown  was  left  to  take  ita  chance.  At  harvest,  the  fif^ 
twelve  plants  in  one  row  of  each  sort,  were  taken  as  * 
sample;  and  the  produce  weighed  as  follows: 

Grains.  F-J^k 

12  plants  from  good  seed  weighed 926      o.o 

12  plants  from  tailings  left  thick  weighed  .    351       3.8 
12  plants  of  the  same  thinned,  weighed.. .  1133      7.S 

It  la  of  course  evident  to  every  intelligent  person  that 
the  increase  in  the  product  of  the  hoed  portion  was  ow- 
ing to  the  cultivation  by  hoeug,  which  is  further  prored 
by  the  meagre  supply  from  the  wiboed  wheat  from  us 
tailmga.  But  ffae  experiment  performed  nader  oUmt 
ciremnitanoes,  and  with  other  seed,  might  have  MW 
very  erroneous  conelosions. 


THE  citltivatok: 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  fhe  itatement  of 
Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of  Herkimer  county,  who  received  the 
first  premium  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
for  the  best  cheeee  dairy,  in  1844. 

Calvea'  rennets  only  are  used  after  being  dried  one 
year.  There  are  lest  animal  properties  in  them  than  in 
new  rennets,  and  will  not  make  cheese  swell  in  warm 
weather,  and  on  shrinking,  leave  them  like  honey  comb, 
full  of  holes,  with  a  rank  flavor. 

Calves,  whose  rennets  are  designed  for  cheeee  making, 
are  not  allowed  to  suck  sick  cows,  or  those  giving  bad 
milk,  but  are  fed  a  plenty  of  good  milk,  from  five  to  ten 
days  old}  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  sucking,  when  the 
gastric  juices  are  most  abtmdant  and  pure,  the  rennet  is 
taken  out  and  stretched  on  a  bow ;  as  much  fine  salt  is 
added  as  will  adhere  without  draining,  and  hung  in  good 
air  to  dry.  Milking  is  done  in  tin  pails^  strainetl  through 
a  large  tin  strainer  into  a  tin  vat,  where  it  is  not  skimmed 
nor  moved  till  the  cheese  is  made.  The  pails  are  set  into 
a  common  sap  bucket,  which  being  light  and  saaaller  at 
bottom  than  top,  a  little  press  on  the  pail  will  fasten  the 
bucket  to  it  so  that  it  carries  with  the  pail  without  any 
inconvenience.  A  light  tap  on  the  bucket  will  drop  It, 
and  leave  the  pail  clean  and  not  bruised.  A  tin  vat,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  milk,  is  set  within  a  larger  wooden 
vat,  with  one  inch  space  between  the  sides  and  bottoms 
of  the  two,  to  admit  water,  which  is  cooled  by  ice  and 
heated  by  steam,  which  water  cools  the  milk  to  take  out 
the  animal  heat,  warms  it  to  receive  rennet,  remains  and 
heats  whey  and  scalds  cunl.  It  is  discharged  by  a  cock 
to  pass  off  into  a  tub,  and  scalds  bran  or  meal  for  slop 
feed,  when  it  is  required:  Scalded  feed  is  required 
daily  when  the  cows  are  milked,  on  hay  feed.  A  large 
reservoir  is  built  of  stone  and  cement  to  contain  fifty 
hogshead  of  rain  water  fVom  buildings,  to  discharge  by 
a  cock  into  the  above  described  space  into  a  steam  gene- 
rator or  into  a  tub,  or  any  other  place  in  the  lower  rooms, 
where  it  is  desired.  A  pump  affords  water  to  this  appa- 
ratus in  case  of  drouth.  Thus  the  same  water  is  made 
to  perform  three  distinct  ofllces,  by  no  more  labor  than 
to  turn  three  cocks  with  thumb  and  finger. 

After  water  in  the  reservoir  is  not  wanted  for  cheese 
making,  a  pipe  conducts  it  into  the  top  of  ice  house  to 
freeze  In  solid  mass  in  winter,  for  cooling  milk  the  next 
season.  No  skimmer,  pail  or  dipper,  is  required  about 
this  apparatus,  only  to  milk  in,  as  the  cream  which  rises 
over  night  is  not  separated,  nor  no  dipping  of  milk, 
whey  or  water.  The  heating  is  done  daily,  by  a  handful 
of  chips,  or  four  quarts  of  charcoal,  and  ail  shift  of  ap- 
paratus can  be  made  with  one  hand  while  the  other  is 
employed  in  the  milk  or  curd.  A  young  man  is  hired  at 
$1 1  per  month,  for  eight  months,  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  nursing,  feeding,  making  and  take  care  of 
milk  and  cheese  through  the  summer,  and  does  no  other 
business.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  register,  daily,  of  the 
variation  (if  any)  of  heat,  salt,  quality  and  effect'of  ren- 
net, number  of  cows  milked,  quantity  of  milk  from  which 
cheese  is  made,  condition  of  curd  when  pot  to  press, 
when  cheese  is  put  on  shelf  that  it  is  weighed  and  num- 
bered upon  the  bandage,  so  that  when  cured  the  remit 
of  certain  yaiiations  may  be  known.  An  inch  pipe 
pa«es  from  the  steam  generator  and  diseharges  steam 
into  water  tmder  the  tin  vat;  in  ten  minutes  the  whole 
mtm  IS  warmed  to  ninety  degrees  to  receive  rennet.  Ihe 
sleaa  is  than  tnmed  off  (which  would  otherwise  be  lost) 
ialo  a  tab  which  stands  hi|^  enough  to  diaehaiga  into 
Uia  cheeee  vat  and  seald  it  after  the  cheese  is  made.  Hot 
water  is  drawn  at  any  time  from  the  same  to  cleanse 
pails,  cloth  hoops,  &o.  Calves'  rennets  only  are  used, 
alter  being  one  year  dry,  they  being  less  apt  to  make 
cheese  swell  in  warm  weather,  and  of  better  flavor.  A 
piaee  of  rennet,  to  bring  curd  in  forty  minutes,  is 
poanded  fine  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  soaked  a  short  time 
in  warm  water  mixed  with  a  little  annatto,  drained, 
strained  and  pat  into  the  milk.  When  come,  the  ourd  is 
cot  in  large  pieces  with  a  wood  knife,  thiekest  in  the 
middlCt  to  give  it  a  slight  pressure  before  there  is  much 
sarfcee  exposed  to  be  rinsed  by  wb^;  after  staading  ten 
miimtes,  the  pieces  are  cut  smaller  with  the  nme  Imife, 


then  broken  up  by  putting  the  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  bringing  them  through  to  the  top,  with  fingers 
spread,  with  a  slow  motion,  to  give  it  all  a  slight  pressure 
without  tearing  fine  while  tender;  heat  is  kept  as  high 
as  eighty-eight  degrees  while  working;  steam  let  on; 
the  motion  and  pressure  with  hands  increased  with  in- 
crease of  heat  and  toughness  of  curti;  heat  is  kept  up  to 
continue  the  action  of  the  rennet,  as  it  is  most  active 
when  warm;  heat  raised  to  ninety-eight  degrees;  the 
steam  is  then  turned  off;  it  is  kept  at  that  heat  thirty  mi- 
nutes. The  scalding  is  now  done;  the  water  and  whey 
are  discharged,  one  pound  of  fine  salt  to  fifty  of  curd  is 
added,  while  warm,  to  shrink  the  curd  and  prevent  holee 
in  the  cheese.  After  getting  cool  it  is  put  to  press }  tho 
pressure  is  from  five  to  seven  tons:  in  six  hours  is^rned 
into  clean  cloth,  and  sgain  in  twelve  hours  more  is  taken 
out  of  the  press  and  put  upon  the  shelf,  weighed,  ban- 
daged, greased  with  oil  of  whey  butter,  tnmed  daily. 
No  greater  heat  is  ever  used  in  the  operation  than  the 
natural  heat  of  milk,  (oinety-eight  degrees.) 


FATTENING  OF  PORK  IN  IRELAND. 


We  notice  in  Jthe  Louisville  Joumolf  an  article  on  the 
*^  Provision  Trade  of  Ireland,''  evidently  written  by  a 
man  who  understands  the  subject.  He  informs  us  thai 
the  Irish  pork,  which  in  the  English  markets  is  preferred 
to  any  other,  is  fattened  almost  entirely  on  potaioes.  He 
says>— 

<<  The  pork  of  Ireland  is  raised  and  &ttened  exrhuivelf 
by  the  peasantry  on  cooked  potatoes,  with  occasionally 
very  little  oats.  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  more  than 
ten  hogs  being  fritfened  by  one  man  for  sale,  and  this  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  got 
from  men  who  fittten  but  one  or  two  hogs." 

The  writer  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  '<  beet  branded'  of 
beef  can  be  put  up  in  the  western  section  of  our  country, 
and  sent  into  the  British  market  so  as  to  pay  a  handsome 
profit;  but  of  pork  he  has  doubts  whether  even  the  best 
can  be  sent  there  to  any  advantage.  On  this  point  he 
remarks : —  ^• 

*'  We  know  that  a  division  of  labor  on  any  thing  is 
sure  to  produce  a  more  perfect  article  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  Just  look  at  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which 
an  Irish  peasant  can  fatten  his  one  or  two  hogs,  almost 
entirely  from  the  refuse  of  his  family  table,  ami  see  how 
superior  the  flesh  of  that  animal  must  be  that  is  con- 
stantly fed  from  its  birth  on  good  cooked  food." 

Our  principal  object  in  making  the  above  extract  is, 
to  check  the  prevalence  of  what  we  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous impressions.  The  first  of  which  is,  that  pork 
made  from  potatoes  is  not  good — and  second,  that  hogs 
caiMOt  be  fiUtened  on  potatoee.  The  latter  opinion  has 
latterly  received  considerable  support  from  some  distin- 
guished French  chemists.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  other  chemists,  Liebig,  Johnston,  &c.,  do 
not  agree  to  this  conclusion,  which  the  experience  and 
observation  of  many  farmers  shows  to  be  fallacious. 


FARM  ACC01TNT&-^PRBBnnM. 


EDiToa  CtrLTTVATOB— The  writer  of  this  note  b  en- 
gaged in  compiling  a  Family  Almanacy  and  BepoeUory  ef 
Xh^iA  JSMvMge^  tor  1846,  and  wishes  among  other 
things  to  aid  farmers  and  house  keepers  in  keeping  regu- 
lar aoeoonts  of  their  5iififiesf,  Mieome,  expenditures,  &o 
It  is  believed  that  by  presenting  proper  forms  fordoing  it, 
a  great  many  &milies  may  be  hidnced  to  adopt  this  very 
important  and  usefbl,  but  generally  neglected  .practice. 
A  premium  of  $10  is  therefore  hereby  ofiered  for  the 
beat  form  or  mode  of  keeping  fiurming  accounts  in  detail; 
and  $5  for  the  best  form  of  keeping  household  or  family 
accounts.  Will  some  of  your  readers  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  such  accounts^  transcribe  or  copy 
enough  of  the  same  to  show  the  plan  or  mode,  from 
which  a  selection  maybe  made?  Communications  (post 
paid)  will  be  received  till  the  20th  of  August,  addressed 
A.  F.  lV.y  Washington,  D.  C. 

WasMngfon,  Jims,  1845. 
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IXotitte  of  IXtm  Publications. 


•'  THE  FRUITS  and  FRUIT  TREES  or  AMERICA." 


When  we  announced   (his  work,  in  our  May  No.,  it 
was  supposed  thai  it  would  have  been  publisheil  on  the 
f^r.;!  cf  m.iy;  but  circumstances,  beyond  the  control  oT 
the  author  or  itiiblishcr,  have  delayed  its  publication  till 
the  latter  part  of  the   last  month.     We  had   then  only 
seen  the  proof-sheet»--we  have  now  the  work  complete, 
in  a  beautiful  volume  of  600  pages — a  perfect  treasure  to 
the  fruit-grower.     It  embraces  the  entire  subject, — pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  propagation  by  grafting,  bud- 
ding. &c — soil,  transplanting,  position  and  culture,  train- 
ing, pruning,   diseases  and  enemies,  with  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  186  varieties  of  apples— 7  of  almonds — 16 
apricots — 4  berberries — 77  cherries — 10    currants— the 
cranberry — 12  figs — 40  goosberries — 47  grapes — the  mul- 
berry, walnuts,  chestnuts,  and   filberts — 97  plums — 223 
pears — 79  peaches — 18  nectarines — 6  quinces — 14  rasp- 
berries— 2  blackberries,  and  36  strawberries,  with  tables 
of  select  lists  from  each  kind.     In  addition,  that  nothing  \ 
might  be  wanting  to  make  the  work  complete,  we  have  > 
directions  for  the  culture  and  management  of  oranges,  | 
lemons,  limes,  citrons,  shaddocks,  olives,  pomegranates,' 
and  (he  different  varietiei  of  melons--4he  whole  illus-  j 
trated,  whenever  necessary,  with  engravings,  amounting 
in  all  to  over  200.    The  book  shows  the  thorough  de- 1 
▼otion  of  the  author  to  his  subject,  as  well  as  his  inde-i 
fatigable  research  and  untiring  industry,  and  is  an  honor, 
alike  to  its  author  and  his  country.    That  it  will  have  a| 
rapid  and  extensive  sale,  and  tend  immensely  to  increase  j 
the  gfrowing  tasie  for  the  production  and  enjoyment  of 
the  finer  varieties  of  fruits,  is  beyond  a  question. 

New- York:  Wiley  &  Putnam— Price  $1.50. 


WASHINGTON^  LETTERS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 


Pae  nmileB  qf  Letters  from  JJU  Excellency  George  | 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  qf  Ante-  ^ 
rica,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.y  M.  P.,  on  A'^ri-'> 
culture  and  other  inter estina;  Topics;  engraved  from  the\ 
original  Letters,  so  as  to  be  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the , 
Hand-Writing,  Washington:  Published  by  Frank- • 
LiK  Knight.  I 

It  is  well  known  (hat  Greneral  Washington  was  much' 
devoted   to   the   improvement  of  agriculture.     A  true 
statesman,  he  regarded  the  prosperity  of  this  great  in-, 
terest,  as  the   basis   of  national,  independence.     It  is, ! 
however,  a  matter  of  surprise,   that  amid  the  arduous 
cares  and  duties  which  devolved  on  him  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  as  commander-in-chief,  he  should  have  found 
time  to  direct  so  much  attention  to  this  object.     In  addi-l 
tion  to  his  official  business— which  was  invariably  trans- 
acted with  the  greatest  promptness  and  precision — he  not 
only  continued  the  general  direction  of  operations  on  his 
large  estates,  but  by  a  regular  correspondence  with  the 
most  enlightened  agriculturists  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, advised  himself  of  every  discovery  and  improve- 
ment in  husbandry.     The  letten   before   us,    furnish 
evidence  of  his  zeal,  as  well  as  sound  practical  sense 
and  good  management  in  relation  to  mral  affiun.    As  an 
example  in  point,   we  give  from  the  work  an  extract 
fkx>m  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  dated  at  Philadelphia, 
July  20th,  1794: 

"After  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1783,  and  my  return  to 
the  occupations  of  a  farmer,  I  paid  particular  attention  to 
my  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  I  usually  kept  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred.  By  this  attention,  at  the  shearing  of 
1789,  the  fleeces  yielded  me  the  average  of  five  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  wool — a  fleece  of  which,  promiscu- 
ously taken,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  who  put  it,  for 
examination,  into  Ihe  hands  of  manufacturen.  These, 
pronounced  it  to  be  equal  ii|  quality  to  the  Kentish  wool. 
In  this  tame  year,  1789,  I  was  again  called  from  home, 
and  have  not  had  it  in  ray  power  since  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  my  farm — the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
uiy  sheep,  at  the  last  shearing,  yielded  me  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  Nor  is  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  management  confined  to  this  ipeciei  of 


stock,  for  we  find  that  good  pastures  and  proper  at(en> 
tion,  can  and  does  fill  our  markets  with  beef  of  seTen, 
eight  and  more  hundred  weight,  the  four  quarten; 
whereas  from  450  to  500,  (especially  in  the  States  souUi 
of  this,  where  less  attention  lias  been  paid  to  grass,)  may 
be  found  about  the  avenge  weight.  In  this  market 
[Philadelphia]  some  bullocks  were  killed  in  the  monlbs 
uf  March  and  April  last,  the  weight  of  which,  as  taken 
from  the  accounts  which  were  published  at  the  time,  you 
will  find  in  a  paper  enclosed.  These  were  pampeied 
steers,  but  from  800  to  1000  the  four  quarters,  is  no  oa* 
common  weight." 

In  relation  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  coontry 
for  keeping  sheep.  Gen.  Washington  adds :'-^' The  cli* 
mate  of  this  country,  particularly  that  of  the  middle 
States,  is  congenial  to  this  species  of  animal;  bnt  want 
of  attention  to  them  in  most  farmers,  added  to  the  obsU* 
cles  which  prevent  the  importation  of  a  better  kind,  by 
men  who  would  be  at  the  expense,  contributes  not  a  liult 
to  the  present  inferiority  \vc  experience."' 

The  race  of  sheep  once  highly  celebrated  as  ^<lhe 
Arlington  breed,''  originated  with  Gen.  WashiDgion. 
This  was  probably  the  slock  above  mentioned,  the  wool 
of  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling  the  "Kentish 
wool."  They  were  produced,  according  to  the  history 
given  by  Mr.  Custis  to  Mr.  Livingston,  [see  Livingston*! 
"  Essay  on  Sheep,"  pp.  57,  5S,]  from  ihe  progeny  of  a 
Persian  ram>  crossed  with  sheep  which  Gen.  W.  obtained 
from  Bakewell — the  latter  afterwards  known  as  the 
Dishly  or  Leicester  breed. 

The  letten  are  accompanied  by  some  introduclory  aod 
supplementary  remarks  from  the  compiler,  to  which  is 
added  a  tribule  to  the  character  of  Gen.  Washington) 
<<by  the  late  Hon.  G£X)RG£  Canmng,  Prime  Minister ot 
England;"  all  in  the  highest- degree  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  respect  and  esteem  wiih  which  the  character  of 
our  revered  countryman  has  been  regarded  by  distio- 
guislied  foreigners,  whose  only  motive  to  praise  must 
have  been  a  heart-felt  admiration  of  his  virtues. 

We  are  informed  in  the  introduction  that  She  origioali, 
from  which  tliese  letters  are  exact  copies,  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  "  as  the  precious  relici 
uf  a  great  man  fit  to  be  preserved  in  that  valuable  repo- 
sitory.*' Sir  John  Sinclair  was  evidently  an  ardent  friend 
of  General  Washington,  whom  he  eulogises  as  one 
••'  whose  character  must  ever  be  revered,  even  by  (hose 
with  whom  he  contended  either  in  war  or  politics,  ai 
cunlaining  as  much  good  with  as  little  alloy,  as  that  of 
any  individual  whose  memory  is  recorded  in  history.*' 

Canning  bestows  even  a  still  higher  eulogium.  He 
says: — '*  The  whole  range  of  history  does  not  present  to 
our  view  a  character  upon  which  we  can  dwell  with 
such  entire  and  unmixed  admiration.  The  long  life  (f 
Qen,  Washington  is  not  stained  by  a  single  blot."  •  •  * 
"  He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  elements  seemed  so  blended 
that  <  Nature  might  have  stood  up  to  all  the  world,'  and 
owned  him  as  her  work.  His  fame,  bound  to  no  coon* 
try,  will  be  confined  to  no  age."  •  •  •  "The  cha- 
racter of  Gen.  Washington,  which  his  contemporaries 
revere  and  admire,  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
the  memory  of  his  virtues,  while  patriotism  and  virtue 
are  held  sacred  among  men,  will  remain  undiminished P 


AUSTRALIA. 


According  to  the  account  given  by  Capt  Wiiixs  of  ths 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  the  inducements  for 
emigration  to  Australia,  are  not  great.  Capt  W.  spent 
considerab'e  time  at  New  South  Wales,  which  is  the  prii- 
cipal  Mttlement  of  the  Island,  and  collected  many  &ds 
in  regard  to  the  toil,  climate)  natural  resoorees,  &c.  Be 
states  that  a  large  portion  of  the  country  is  naturally  bar- 
ren—that much  of  the  land  devoted  to  pasturage,  reqnirei 
a  hundred  acres  to  keep  five  head  of  catae.  Nearly  tte 
whole  island  it  subject  to  great  extremes  of  drouth,  fol- 
lowed by  torrenti  of  rain.  «  These  drootbt  an  sometiflMi 
of  such  long  continuance,  that  we  at  one  time  rod  of  ths 
whole  coontry  havmg  been  bnmt  up  for  want  of  nioi  a 
(kmhie  threatened,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  perishiBg  n 
immense  namben."  An  inatanee  of  this  kind  isDeo- 
UonedbyCapt.  W.  ai  having  occwred  in  1790,  when  it 
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is  said,  "  All  the  live  stock  whicli  hati  been  imported 
Ibr  breeding  was  killed  off  for  food,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  an  ear  of  corn  per  day.  From  the  ex- 
haustion which  prevailed,  all  labor  was  suspended." 

The  drouths,  he  remarks,  <'have  been  succeeded  by 
long-continued  rains,  which  have  raised  the  rivers  thir- 
ty or  forty  feet,  flooded  the  whole  country,  deluged  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  completely  destroyed  the  crops. 
The  cattle,  stacks,  buildings,  and  sometimes  even  the  in-> 
habitants  are  swept  away.  It  is  stated  that  in  1839,  which 
was  considered  a  wet  season,  '<  twenty  thousand  sheep 
were  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury  by  the  floods." 
These  evils,  it  is  added,  "  appear  to  be  of  frequent  oc- 
carrence,  and  the  settler  in  New  South  Wales  has  to  con- 
tend with  elements  in  an  unusual  degree." 

Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons,  it  is  said, 
**  there  are  hardly  any  streams  that  merit  the  name  of  ri- 
vers. It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  being  misled  by 
the  inspection  of  mags  of  the  country,  and  forming  from 
them,  the  idea  that  it  is  well  watered.  Such  an  impres- 
sion would  be  erroneous,  and  yet  the  maps  are  not  inac- 
curate; streams  do  actually  exist  in  the  places  where 
they  are  laid  down  on  the  maps;  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  every  year  no  more  is  to  be  seen  than  the  beds  or 
courses,  in  which,  during  the  season  of  floods,  or  after 
long-continued  rains,  absolute  torrents  of  water  flow, 
but  which  will  within  the  short  space  of  a  month  again 
become  a  string  of  deep  pools.  Were  it  not  for  this  pe- 
culiar provision  of  nature,  the  country  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  would  be  without  water,  and  conse- 
quently, uninhabitable." 

During  the  long-continued  drouths  to  which  the  coun- 
try is  so  subject,  the  vegetation  is  also  liable  to  great  in- 
jury from  hot  blighting  winds,  which  are  thus  spoken  of. 

« The  prevailing  westerly  winds  sweep  with  force 
over  the  whole  country,  blighting  all  they  touch.  The 
effect  of  these  hot  winds  is  remarkable,  for  they  will  in 
a  few  hours  entirely  destroy  the  crops,  by  extracting  all 
the  moisture  from  the  grain,  even  after  it  is  formed  and 
almost  ready  for  harvest;  and  the  only  portion  that  is 
left,  is  that  which  has  been  shellered  by  trees,  hedges  or 
fences.  They  thus  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  husband- 
man when  his  crops  are  ready  for  the  sickle." 


bability  that  we  may  have  to  resort  to  exportation  for  a 
market,  and  that  in  this  exigency  tine  wools  could  alone 
remunerate  the  grower — the  coarser  and  middling  grades 
being  produced  by  other  couutries— -at  a  less  rate  than 
can  be  done  even  from  the  prairies  of  the  west. 

In  regard  to  preparing  wool  for  market,  Mr.  McKie 
advises  the  greatest  care  in  washing  and  cleansing.  He 
says — "The  practice  of  dipping  the  flock,  and  then  hud- 
dling them  together  in  a  yard,  for  some  two  hours  pre* 
vious  to  washing,  is  a  mode  that  all  wool  growers  of 
distinction  would  be  likely  to  practice,  when  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  beneficial  results.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  dusty  roads  going  up  from  tlie  wash- 
ing, and  in  providing  clean  pastures  for  the  flOcks,  between 
that  and  the  clipping."  He  discountenances  the  practice 
of  letting  sheep  run  two  or  three  weokb  after  washing 
before  they  are  sheared,  "  for  the  oil  to  come  out." 
From  three  to  six  days,  he  thinks,  (and  reasonably  too,) 
is  long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  He  states 
that  some  wool-growers  in  putting  up  their  fleeces  «are 
in  the  abominable  practice  of  carefully  eoaeealing  from . 
three  to  four  ounces  of  the  most  Althy  unwashed  dags  in 
the  centre  of  each  fleece."  He  recommends  that  the 
fleeces  be  prepared  in  ''the  best  possible  manner,  which 
will  enable  one  to  reach  the  highest  price,  besides  giving 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  right*" 
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We  have  received  through  the  Washingt<m  County  Post, 
an  article  on  this  subject,  written  by  Wm.  McKie,  Esq., 
of  Salem,  N.  Y.  It  appears  that  some  person  had  desired 
Mr.  McK.'s  opinion  as  to  the  most  advisable  course  for 
the  wool-growers  of  this  region  to  pursue  that  tHey  may 
be  enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  the  increase  of 
the  wool-g^wing  interest  of  the  west.  To  this  Mr. 
McKie  replies  that  he  thinks  it  is  as  yet  undecided 
whether  JIns  wool  can  be  grown  extensively  in  the  west; 
bat  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  '^coarser  and  more  middling 
grades  can  be  grown  successfully,  and  at  prices  that 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  wool-grower  of  the  north." 
He  however  recommends  «a  medium  course"  for  the 
northern  farmers,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  wool. 
He  says — "  However  favorably  I  may  be  impressed  with 
regard  to  the  Saxons,  I  would  not  recommend  the  pure 
bloods  to  any  but  the  skilful.  I  would  recommend  the 
cross  Saxony,  or  in  other  words,  the  pure  Merino  crossed 
by  the  Saxon.    An  equal  cross  is  desirable." 

He  speaks  highly  of  the  Saxon  flock  of  Daniel  Rogers, 
in  Rensselaer  county,  derived  from  the  importation  of 
Mr.  Grove,  as  standing  in  very  high  repute,  and  from 
which  he  could  advise  a  selection  of  breeding  stock. 
He  speaks  highly  also  of  "  the  Campbell  flock,"  in  Jaok- 
waiky  Washington  county,  which  he  says  can  be  reoom- 
mended  in  the  highest  terms.  He  states  the  blood  as  pure 
Merino  crossed  by  pure  Saxon.  That  the  wool  is  very 
soft,  fine,  and  silky,  averaging  three  pounds  to  the  fleece; 
and  is  in  high  estimation  with  the  manufacturers  for  its 
felting  properties,  &c.  He  observes  that — **  light  fleeces 
and  fine  wool,  are  g^erally  considered  synonymous;" 
but  this  he  shows  is  a  mistake,  and  that  we  should  regard 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  which  there  is  no  diflloalty 
in  combining.  A  great  reason  with  Mr.  McKie  for  en- 
conraging  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  is  the  foppoeed  pro- 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
June,  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  Albany,  on  the 
12th — Geo.  Vail,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tucker  reported  a  list  of  Questions  io  be  answer- 
ed by  the  applicants  for  Premiums  on  Farms,  which 
were  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  issued  in  a  circular. 
In  addition  to  the  Premiums  of  $50— $30,  and  $20,  on 
Farms,  it  was  resolved  to  give  single  volumes  or  sets 
of  the  Society's  Transactions,  to  all  who  furnish  answers 
to  the  questions,  according  to  the  value  of  the  reports 
thus  furnished. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  President,  recommend 
ing  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committe 
be  helil  at  Utica,  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Ex 
ecutive  Committee  be  held  at  Bagg's  Hotel  in  Utica,  ox 
Thursday,  the  10th  of  July,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. ;  anii 
that  the  Committees  to  award  Premiums  at  the  State  Fair, 
be  appointed  at  that  time. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wm.  Wandall,  of  Sing 
Sing,  on  the  subject  of  destroying  the  wild  onion,  ani 
asking  the  Society's  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  nudcini 
it  public.  The  Committee  advised  its  communicatioi 
through  the  agricultural  papers. 

^9*  All  applicants  for  Premiums  on  Farms,  can  obtain 
Circulars,  containing  the  regulations  and  questions  to  b4 
answered,  on  application  to  Luther  Tucker,  Rec.  Sec'y/ 
Albany,  or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state. 

ASPARAGUS. 


Mr.  WiOHTMAN  Chapman,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  raised 
the  finest  Asparagus  we  ever  tasted.  Noticing  its  superi- 
ority, we  inquired  how  it  was  grown.  Mr.  C.  said  it 
was  raised  by  what  he  called  the  French  mode.  Instead 
of  making  a  deep  trench  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  se- 
lected a  piece  of  thick  sward  in  a  rich  place,  made 
up  a  good  compost  of  old  manure,  muck,  and  loam,  and 
raised  a  bed  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches, 
into  which  he  set  the  roots.  There  is  certainly  « no 
mistake"  about  the  extra  size  and  unusual  richness  of  the 
asparagus  which  we  saw  and  ate,  produced  in  this  way. 

Mansfield,  Conn.,  has  the  honor  of  manufacturing  more 
silk  than  any  other  town  in  this  country.  In  1793,  26o 
lbs.  were  raised,  and  in  1830,  3,200  lbs.— most  of  which 
was  manufactured  by  hand.  Since  1830,  less  has  been 
grown,  but  the  manufacture  of  foreign  silk  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  factories.  There  are  eight 
factories— most  for  sewings  and  twist-^the  others  for 
eoids,  tanels,  &e. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


We  have  our  regular  files  of  foreign  papers  to  Jane 
2d.  They  speak  in  positive  terms  of  the  favorable  ap- 
pearance of  (he  Engflish  wheat  crop.  The  Mark-Lane 
Express  says— "  We  may  safely  venture  to  state  that  a 
finer  prospect  for  a  crop  never  presented  itself  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  living."  Cold  north-east- 
erly winds  hatl  prevailed  considerably  through  May,  yet 
from  frequent  showers,  the  supply  of  grass  had  become  a- 
bundant,and  but  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  a  heavy  hay 
orop.  The  appearance  of  the  barley  and  oats,  including 
beans  and  peas,  it  is  said  was  never  better;  though  vege- 
tation in  general  is  rather  more  backward  than  nwal. 
The  prices  of  bread.stuflEs  are  still  low,  but  are  a  little 
improving.  The  epidemic  among  cattle,  which  it  was 
thought  at  one  time  had  subsided,  has  broken  out  afresh 
in  some  districts,  and  great  losses  have  been  sustained. 
The  importation  to  England  of  foreign  live  stock  m- 
creases,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  British  farmers. 
During  May,  no  leu  than  900  cattle,  and  200  sheep  were 
imported  from  Holland  to  London  and  the  various  out- 
ports,  being  as  is  stated,  the  largest  number  received  in 
one  month  since  the  tariff  laws  were  passed.  The  num- 
ber of  oxen  and  cows  imported  at  the  various  English 
ports,  fh>m  the  continent  during  the  year  ending  with 
May,  was  2,241  and  of  sheep  1,063.  Accounts  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  highly  favorable  for  (he  grain- 
crops. 

RoTAL  AOMC0LTUEAL  SoctETT.— The  Half-years 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  London  on  the  22d 
of  May.  Lord  Portman  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  society  is  in  prosperous  circumstan- 
ces  its  number  of   members   is  6,93^.      Its    present 

amount  of  invested  capital  is  £8,200.  The  next  Annual 
Show  will  be  held  a  Shrewsbury,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
city  have  contributed  £1000  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses. Principal  day  of  the  show  July  17th.  At  the 
late  meeting,  Mr.  Col  man  presented  to  the  council  of  the 
society,  a  specimen  of  New-Jersey  marl.  The  council 
referred  the  specimens  and  Mr.  Colman's  communication 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Buckland. 

Improved  Sheep. — We  have  more  than  once  men- 
tioned a  variety  of  sheep,  a  cross  of  the  Cots  wold  and 
Down,  bred  by  John  Twynham,  Hampshire,  England, 
which  have  attracted  much  notice.  From  a  late  ac- 
count of  the  <<  Stockbridge  Cattle-Show,"  we  perceive 
that  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Twynham's  sheep  is  increas- 
ing',  ^he  having  carried  two  prizes  at  this  show,  for  the 

best  bucks  of  any  breed  or  cross. 

The  export  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  in  1815 
was  32,971  lbs.;  in  1835  it  was  3,863,227  lbs. ;  and  since 
then  the  quanti^  has  increased  fifteen  fold. 

The  German  papers  state  that  M.  Liebig,  has  discov- 
ered a  mineral  substance,  which,  when  combined  with 
guano,  will  produce  one  of  the  most  fertilizing  manures 
known.  It  is  added,  that  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
120,0001  sterlhig,  composed  for  the  moat  part  of  leading 
English  capitalists,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on,  upon  a  large/soale,  the  manu&cture  of  the  new 
compound. 

Eoos  Pickled. — The  fkrmers*  danes  in  some  parti  of 
Hampshire,  in  their  notable  endeavors  to  turn  everjrthing 
to  good  account)  have  acquired  much  fame  for  pickling 
eggs,  which,  while  they  constitute  a  somewhat  novel 
feature  in  the  catalogue  of  condiments  generally,  are  at 
the  same  time  particularly  relishing.  When  egge  are 
plentiful,  they  take  from  four  to  six  dozen  of  such  as  are 
newly  laid,  and  cause  them  to  be  boiled  hard;  then,  di- 
vesting them  of  the  shells,  they  place  them  in  large 
mouthed  earthen  jars,  and  pour  upon  them  scalding  vine- 
gar, well  seasoned  with  whole  pepper,  allspice,  ginger, 
and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic.  When  the  pickle  is  cold, 
the  >Lrs  are  stopped  down  quite  close,  and  the  former 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  course  of  a  month  afterwards. 
The  eggs  thus  treated  are  excellent,  and  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  the  farm-house  epicures  in  that  part  of 
England. 

Advantages  of  deaikino. — Robert  Ferguson,  of 
Muirhottselaw,  entered  upoh  a  lease  of  21  years;  the 
turn  a  oold  wet  soil}  and  though  of  considerable  extent, 


it  seldom  produced  more  than  20  or  25  small  stacks  of 
grain,  and  other  produce  in  proportion.  During  the  lint 
three  years  of  the  lease,  many  miles  of  drains  were  made 
and  filled  with  small  broken  stones.  The  expeoie  of 
opening  the  drains  was  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
land;  uid  the  expense  of  quarrying  the  stone,  breaking, 
and  filling  the  drains,  was  borne  by  the  spirited  tenaatl 
The  result  is,  the  stack  yard,  instead  of  being  only  is 
part  filled  with  a  scanty  produce  as  formerly,  ii  now 
quite  insufllcient  to  contain  the  crop,  which  coniisti  of 
75  or  80  large  stacks  of  grain,  and  a  corresponding  vap' 
ply  of  hay,  tumeps,  and  other  produce. 

The  celebrated  Short-horned  Bulls  "  Sir  Thomas  Fair* 
fax,"  calved  in  April  1837,  and  the  *<  Evl  of  Dorhsm," 
calved  in  1841,  are  dead. 

THE  NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 


The  new  law  in  relation  to  postage,  goes  into  effect  oq 
the  first  of  this  month.  ThA  only  change  in  the  law, 
which  will  affect  "The  Coltivator,"  is  that  which 
provides  that  all  newspapers  may  be  sent  free  to  all  post- 
offices  within  30  miles  of  the  place  of  publication.  The 
postage  on  "  The  Cultivator,"  will  therefore  hereafter 
be  as  follows: 

1.  To  all  ofllces  within  30  miles  of  Albany-/ree. 

2.  To  all  post-ofllces  in  the  State,  or  if  out  of  the  State, 
within  100  miles  of  Albany — 1  cent. 

3.  For  any  greater  distance  than  100  miles,  if  oat  of 
the  State-— lucent. 

Lettbb  Postage.*— In  relation  to  the  postage  on  let- 
ters, the  new  law  makes  very  important  changes,  rix: 

1.  The  franking  privilege  of  Postmasters,  by  which 
publishers  of  periodicals  have  heretofore  been  so  much 
benefitteil,  is  abolished. 

2.  All  letters  are  hereafter  to  be  chsrged  by  trfigU.. 
instead  of  by  the  number  of  pieces  they  may  contain. 

3.  There  is  to  be  but  two  rates  of  postage  for  distance. 
all  letters  of  half  an  ounce  weight,  or  less,  to  be  char^etl 
Jive  cents  for  any  distance  less  than  300  miles,  ant)  tn 
cents,  for  any  distance'  over  300  miles — for  every  addi- 
tional half  ounce,  these  rates  are  to  be  doubled. 

Pamphlxts  and  Magazines  are  hereafter  to  be  char- 
ged by  weight,  the  postage  being  for  one  ounce,  2^  cents, 
no  nutter  what  the  distance,  and  I  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce. 

Circulars,  Handbills,  &c.  of  no  larger  size  than  a 
sheet  of  common  writing  paper,  two  cents. 

Transmission  or  Monet,  for  Newspapeks.— The 
following  important  regulation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral : 

Money  may  be  left  with  a  poMmatter,  in  no  instance  exceediv 
ten  dollars,  for  the  porpoae  of  being  paid  to  distant  publishers,  ii'>ajd 
publishen  shall  so  desire,  for  any  nevrypaper  or  pamphlet,  delivers- 
ble  from  his  office.    The  postmaster  may  retain  one  per  cent-  and 
give  his  receipt  for  the  balance.    He  is   immediately  to  report  the 
payment^  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  to  the  postmaster.  thr>u^ 
whom  said  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  publisher,  and  to  cha^e  him- 
self upon  his  "  general  account  with  the  United  States,"  with  ibe 
amotmt  reoeived,  deducting  the  one  per  cent,  under  the  hesd  ct 
"  moneys  received  for  snbscripiious ;"  stating  the  name  of  ibe  J»l- 
or,  the  name  of  the  payee,  offiiee  M^ere  pavable,  amoant,  sod  tioe 
when  received,  and  shall  make  a  ftiU  and  (aithful  return  to  ihr  Gen- 
eral Poet  Office  of  all  such  cases  at  the  end  of  each  quarter-   ^VIim 
presented,  the  postmastar  at  the  office  where  payable,  it  to  pty  the 
amount  in  said  receipt,  deducting  one  per  cent.,  which  receipt,  mj 
being  endoned  by  the  publiaher,  he  will  forwwrd  as  his  voocber  of 
paymant.    He  will  enter  said  amount  to  his  credu  oa  his  "  fsof m 
account  with  tha  United  States,*'  under  the  head  of  "  mooep  ^ 
for  subscriptions,"  giving  the   particulars  above  staled,  and  r«MW 
to  the  General  Post  Office  a  ftill  and  faithAil  account  of  the  tuofi  «t 
the  end  of  each  month. 

Thus,  if  we  UBderttaiid  it  aright,  a  person  wishisg  lo 
remit  to  ns  $10,  for  the  CultiTalor,  nay  p^  it  with  10 
cents  fees,  to  the  poatmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  the 
money,  which  raoeipt  he  mmt  forward  tons,  on  the  pre- 
sentaUon  of  which  to  the  postmaster  here,  we  sbiU^ 
the  $10,  by  paying  the  10  eeati  to  which  the  postmaitir 
here  is  entitled  as  his  commiasion. 

Patino  PoaTAOC— Notwithstanding  thegnit  redoe- 
tion  of  postage,  it  is  stiU  important  that  onr  friends  shooM 
remember  that  aU  business  letters  should  be  ro9TPiii>- 
To  each  iiidiyid«al  who  writea  as,  this  will  be  a  triiaf 
matter;  b«t  to  those  who  receive  from  25  to  75  lettsn s 
day,  at  we  frequently  do,  the  tax  weald  beoosrooi  n- 
deedy  if  we  haire  the  poftage  to  pay. 
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SALE  OF  MR.  PRENTICE'S  SHORT-HORNS. 


Agrfeeably  to  prerioiis  notice,  the  sale  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
PrsntiCs>s  herd  of  improved  ehort-boraed  cattle  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  last  month.  The  day  of  the  sale 
proved  CaYorable — ^the  occurrence  of  showers  on  the  day 
precedini^  having  produced  a  deliffhtful  -puruy  of  air, 
and  an  increased  greenness  and  freshness  of  vegetation, 
which  seemed  to  invest  Mount  Hopk  with  more,  even, 
than  its  usual  attractions. 

A  numerous  and  highly  respectable  company  from  this 
smd  several  other  States,  assembled  early  in  the  day,  and 
afler  spending  several  hours  in  the  examination  of  stock, 
and  having  partaken  of  refreshments^  which  were  served 
in  a  beautiful  grove,  the  sale  commenced.  It  was  con- 
dncted  in  a  very  spirited  manner  by  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
■Misted  by  Mr.  Jones  as  auctioneer.  The  cattle  were  in 
fine  condition,  and  passed  rapidly  under  the  hammer. 
Forty-one  animals  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  $25 
to  $225,  and  averaging  $112.75  per  head.  The  prices, 
in  general,  may  be  considered  low,  when  the  high  cost 
of  the  original  stock  and  the  acknowledged  excellence 
of  the  henl  offered,  are  considered;  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  sale  was  positive — ^that  there  was  no 
nnderbidding,  or  buying  in. 

COWS. 

Flontr^yesnold,  J.  B.  NotttGuilderland, $215  00 

Mom  Rom— 8  yean  old,  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Hyde  Park,. ...  140  00 

Catfaarme— 6  years  old,  M.  Bales,  New-York, 106  00 

Snow  Ball—ll  years  old,  E.  H.  Smith,  Smlthtown,  L.  I.,.  110  00 

Meliasa— 8  years  old,  W.  S.  Packer,  Brooklyn, 120  00 

Cora— 4  years  old,  Dr.  Jas.  McNaughton,  Albany, 125  00 

Daisy^>7  years  old,    do                 do          do 105  00 

Uania— 4  years  old,  J.  W.  Bishop  Berkshire  co.  Mass-,. .  155  00 

Ghariottd— 6  years  old,       do                           do             . .  190  00 

Adar-4  years  old,  R.  H.  Green,  "^  inslow,  Maine, 170  00 

Appolonia — 10  years  old,  J.  P.  Brayton,  Bethlehem, 100  00 

Louisa— 5  years  old,  R.  H-  Green,  Winslow,  Maine, 150  00 

Splendoi^ll  years  old,  W.  S.  Packer,  Brooklyn, 190  00 

Jenny-4  years  old,  Edward  H.  Smith, 105  00 

Aurora— 10  years  old,  J.  B.  Noti,  Guilderland, 145  00 

Miss  Smith-8  years  old,  p.  W.Tuthill, 80  00 

HEIFERS  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 

Caty— 11  months  old,  W-  S.  Packer,  Brooklyn, $100  00 

Comely— 4  months  old,  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck, 70  00 

Nun— 3  years  old,                 do              do           110  00 

Meg— 1  year  old,  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck 65  00 

Nell-3  years  old,  M.  Bates,  New.York 295  00 

Beny— 6  months  old.  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck, 55  00 

Rover— 1  year  old,  V.  P.Douw,  Albany, 70  00 

Calf,  i  weeks  old,  J.  H.  Prentice,  Brooklyn, 50  00 

Calf,  S  months  old,  W.  S.  Packer, 45  00 

Burley- 1  year  old,  V.  P.  Douw,  Albany, 80  00 

Pkggy-^  years  old,  J  P.  Brayton,  BetMehem, 900  00 

Peggy,  9d— 4  months  old,  V.  P.  Douw,  Albany, 110  00 

Ramble— 1  year  old^V.  S.  Packer,  Brooklyn, 75  00 

Jilt— 10  months  old.  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck, <X)  00 

Calf,  1  month  old,  J.  P.Walker, 77  50 

BUI J.S  AND  BULL  CALVES. 

Calf,  1  month  old,  W.  S.  Packer,  Brooklyn, $40  00 

Blaiae— 4  months  old,  R.  H.  Green,  Winslow,  Maine,. ...  55  00 

Tyro>-5  months  old,  J.  B.  Nott,  Guilderland, 55  00 

Tecumseh— 1  year  old,  W.  8.  Packer,  Brooklyn, 900  00 

Cairaweeksold,  J  P.  Walker, »  00 

Calf  1  month  old,  W.  KcUy. 75  00 

Duke— 6  months  old.  Gen.  Kimball,  Newfane,  Vermont,.  200  00 

Calf,  3  days  okl,  J.  P.  Walker^.. 95  00 

Timour— 11  months  old,  M.  J.  Hayes,  Montreal, 80  00 

Fairfax— 5  years  old,  W.  S.  Packer, 905  00 


$4,033  50 
Forty-one  ammals,  averaging $119  75 

Of  (he  other  nine  animals  on  the  catalogue,  four,  (Ma- 
tilda, Bally,  Judy  and  fisterville,)  were  reserved  by  Mr. 
Prentice,  apeeably  to  the  terms  of  his  advertisement — 
one,  (Garolme,)  was  withdrawn  for  want  of  a  bid — one 
cow,  (Dutchess,)  and  a  calf,  died— another,  (Dora,) 
was  sick,  and  O'Connell,  by  a  vote  of  the  company,  lu- 
solieited  by  Mr.  P.,  was  withdrawn. 

ir  ■  

WHENCE  DO  ANIMALS  DERIVE  THEIR  FAT. 


The  theory  has  lately  been  put  forth  by  some  European 
chemists,  that  such  plants  only  as  contain  oil,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  fat,  can  fatten  animals.  A  late  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  contains  an  article, 
translated  from  the  French,  on  the  "  Fatting  of  Cattle, 
and  the  Formation  of  Milk,  by  M.  M.  Dumas,  Boussin- 
gulty  and  Payen.''    In  this  thit  aitiele,  the  theory  above 


mentioned,  is  strongly  and  elaborately  defended.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  subject  involves  a  matter  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  viz:  that  of  selecting  the  proper  plants 
for  the  fattening  of  animals  and  the  production  of  butter. 
The  researches  of  the  chemist  and  philosopher,  may  be 
of  service  in  deciding  this  point,  though  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  the  adoption  of  new  theories,  we  should  be  careful 
that  they  are  not  opposed  to  well-established  facts.  A 
sensible  writer  has  well  remarked,  that  "  perhaps  nothing 
has  done  so  much  to  discredit,  amongst  the  mass  of  farmers 
the  probability  of  profitably  making  the  science  of  chem* 
Istry  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as  repeat- 
ed assertions  made  by  chemists,  either  at  variance  with, 
or  only  partially  founded  on  facts."  It  strikes  us  that  the 
article  to  which  we  allude  is  in  some  particulars  obnox- 
ious to  this  charge.  .In  advocating  the  theory  that  ani- 
mals have  not  been  known  to  fatten  on  food  devoid  of 
fat,  it  is  stated  that  hogs  have  not  been  known  to  fatten 
on  potatoes !  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  the  writer 
gives  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  among 
which  it  is  laid  down,  «that  potatoes,  mangel  wurtzel^ 
and  carrots,  only  fatten  so  far  as  they  are  joined  with 
products  containing  fat  substance,  such  as  straw,  the 
seeds  of  cereal  plants,  bean,  or  oil-cake."  It  will  hard- 
ly be  necessary  to  refer  to  particular  cases  to  show  that 
this  conclusion  is  at  variance  with  facts — the  experience 
of  many  a  Yankee,  and  we  doubt  not  that  of  many  an 
Irishman,  contradicts  it.  Are  there  not  to  be  found  many 
persons  who  have  fattened  animals  on  potatoes  or  car- 
rotsV  We  have  often  fiittened  animals  on  potatoes,  with  no 
additional  food  than  such  a  quantity  of  straw  or  hay  as  was 
was  necessary  to  give  proper  distention  to  the  bowels,  and 
assist  the  animal  to  "  raise  the  cud,"  and  never  saw  better 
beef  than  from  cattle  thus.  fed.  In  some  of  the  cases 
we  have  in  mind,  the  whole  quantity  of  food  given,  be- 
sides the  potatoes,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  io  sus- 
tain the  animal  in  ordinary  condition.  So  in  regard  to 
hogs,  we  have  known  many  cases  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  else  but  pota- 
toes. We  cannot  cite  cases  where  potatoes  were  the 
only  food  given,  but  (he  quantity  of  other  kinds  would 
never  have  fattened  them. 

The  experiment,  to  which  these  French  chemists  re* 
fer  in  support  of  their  theory,  if  well  conducted  in  other 
respects,  must,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  made  with  an 
inferior  breed  of  hogs. 

In  a  note  attached  to  the  article  upon  which  we  have 
made  the  above  comments,  is  a  remark  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  carrots  when  given  to  milch  cows,  to  which 
we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  said 
«  This  sort  of  food  [carrots]  is  reserved  for  those  cows 
which  are  not  so  good  milkers,  and  whose  milk  it  is 
wished  »tiU  farther  to  impoverish,  in  order  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  woman's  milk."  Now  we  wotild 
inquire  whether  anjrthing  like  the  efBect  here  indicated  is 
known  to  follow  the  use  of  carrots  for  cows  in  this 
cotmtry?  So  fSu*  as  we  are  acquainted,  the  effect  of  car- 
rots is  believed  to  be  to  make  the  milk  richer  instead  of 
poorer. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New  York,  June  S4, 1845. 

COTTON.— The  exports  of  Cotton,  from  Ut  to  17th  of  June,  were 
16,966  bales.    Prices,  5id8^. 

BUTTER.— Orange  County,  in  tubs  or  pails,  l*il9— New  West- 
em  dairy,  llal8. 

CHEESB-^Ja7. 

FLOUR— Best  6ene8<se,  $4.75— Ohio  and  Michigan,    94.50a 

$4.63^. 
GRAIN— Wheal,  nothing  doing— Rye,  66a67— Cora,  4Sa4dc. 
HEMP— Dew  roned,  per  ton,  995— Dressed,  8145. 
HOPS— per  lb.  13ol4  cents. 
HAMS— Pickled,  per  lb.  5a7  cents. 
BEEF— Country  Mess,  89  bbl. 
LARD—per  lb.  1^8. 

PORK— Per  bbl.  mess  912-50a913-pnme,  99*97<a90'.50. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.  8  cents— Coonecticnt  seed  leaf, 

8al0. 

WOOL— Bo»TO!f.  being  the  great  wool-market,  we  giTe  the  pn- 
ces  of  Wool  in  that  city,  as  reported  in  die  New-Eagland  Fanner  of 

June  18lh:  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 

Prime  or  .Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb 80.40flO.43 

American  full  blood  fleeces, 37^.99 

"        tliree-foarths  blood  fleaeea, aSaO.80 

"        halfbkMd  do    SMI.SB 

"        one-fomih  blood  and  common,....        SOoO.Sl 
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BOMMER'S  MANURE  METHOD. 

InterMting  communication  from  Mr.  Bommer,  relative  to 
hit  well  known  met  hod  for  making  manure, 

TO   THE   AGRICULTURAL   PUBLIC. 

PRICE  OF  THE  METHOD  GREATLY  REDUCED.— Unul 
now  I  have  maintained  the  prices  fixed  upon  by  myaelf  and  Ab- 
bott St  Co. ;  prices  which  varied  ft-om  six  to  twenty-five  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  size  ot'  the  farms;  and  this  I  was  obliged  to  do,  be- 
can.'se  ni  accordance  with  our  agreement,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  al- 
ter them.  It  vruB  principally  to  gain  this  end  that  I  bought  out 
Messrs*.  Abbott  &  Co. 

To  render  my  work  really  popular,  I  have  fixed  its  price  to  low, 
that  each  member  of  the  whole  agricultural  community  can  pur- 
cha"*e  Jt.  Henceforth  it  will  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  Five 
Dollars  for  every  farm  in  the  Union — that  is, 

ORE    RIOUT   WITH  OXK  COPT  OF  THK  MRTUOD   POS   AKT  OmC  PARM 

FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Prick  for  wholesalb. — Agents,  farmer  clubs,  bookstores,  seed- 
stores,  agricultural  repositories,  offices  of  agricultural  papers ;  in  one 
word,  such  persons  as  will  lake  a  certain  number  of '^  Methods"  at 
a  time,  either  to  be  divided  amon^  their  neiglibors  who  have  club- 
bed logLilicr,  or  for  single  sales  at  the  price  of  five  dollars,  will  have 
the  "  meihmls"  for  the  Ibllowing  prices,  viz . 

For    5  Rights  witli    5  Methods  or  books #20 

"12  "        12  ''  40 

"    30  or  more  "    30  or  more  "  40  per  cent. 

(Making  only  93  per  piece.) 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  amount  in  cash,  and  di- 
rect«l  to  my  office.  113  Greenwich-st.  New- York  ciir,  or  to  my  em- 
powered Agents;  in  which  case  the  '^  Methods"  will  be  tent  imme- 
diately. 

Each  package  of  "  Methods"  will  contain  a  good  number  of  Pros- 
pectuses or  handbills,  containing,  lut  A  Synopsis  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  "  Method ;"  2d.  Documents  and  Reports  from  several 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  approving  the  '*  Method"  and  ack- 
nowledging its  practicability  ;  3d.  Certificates  from  respectable,  sci- 
entific nnd  practical  men,  attesting  the  retiuits  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  its  application ;  4th.  Editorial  articles,  expres.«ing  the 
opionion  of  the  press. 

A  WORD  TO  RNTBRPRISINO   MKIV. 

Having  succeeded  in  making  known  the  advantages  and  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  my  method  to  competent  and  disiniere-^ted  m«Mi. 
whose  characters  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  public  to  place  their 
testimony  beyond  doubt;  my  method"  being  patronized  by  the 
most  eminent  men  of  this  country,  Messrs  Martin  Van  Buren.  Gov. 
J.  H.  Hammond,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  Gen.  J.  L.  Means,  Col.  Sin- 
gleton, Col.  Hugh  Lawson,  Hon.  J.  R.  Poin.sett.  W.  B.  Seabrook, 
Andrew  Stevenson  and  others,  who  have  adopted  it ;  several  thou- 
■ands  of  the  method  having  already  been  spread  throughout  the  Un- 
ion, the  greater  part  of  purchasers  being  eminent  agriculturists ;  and 
all  subscribers  being  satisfied  with  the  work,  my  end  has  been  at- 
tained, my  task  stops  here  ;  it  is  now  a  mere  business  matter,  ready 
to  receive  the  developments  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

For  these  reasons,  aiul  desiring  to  employ  ray  time  in  new  re- 
searches and  experiments,  especially  upon  the  sutyect  of  troHsmuta- 
tion  of  dead  into  living  vegetables,  a  highly  imp«^rtant  subject  in  ag- 
riculture, already  hinted  at  in  my  work,  but  which  is  still  in  a  pro. 
blematical  state,  not  reposing  upon  any  solid  basis ;  and  to  enable 
me  also,  hi  accordance  with  my  former  promises,  to  impart  the  re- 
sults of  those  experiments  to  the  subscribers  of  rny  metliod,  I  have 
resolved  to  cede  my  patent  and  methtxl,  either  by  Town,  County,  or 
by  State,  to  single  persons  or  to  companies,  on  the  mgst  reasonable 
terms,  the  price  of  which  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  agricultural 
importance  of  the  Towns,  Counties,  or  States. 

Every  purchaser  of  the  patent  for  a  Town,  County,  or  State,  will 
be  supplied  with  such  number  of  copies  of  the  method,  gratis,  as  may 
be  agreed  on. 

N«»TK.— The  patent  right  for  the  State  of  New- York,  (Long  Is- 
land and  Staten  Island  excepted  ;)  for  the  ten  eastern  counties  of 
New  Jersey ;  for  Frederick  county,  Maryland  ;  and  for  about  40 
towns  in  New  England,  have  been  ceded  by  me  to  several  persons 
and  companies.  For  all  other  states  and  territories  in  the  Union,  I 
can  now  dispose  of  the  patent  and  method. 

Herein  I  present  a  new  branch  of  industry  to  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent, and  active  men.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  its 
advaiiUiges,  for  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  perusing  documents, 
mentioned  in  the  prospectuses,  that  my  method  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  Union,  and  tliat  this  enterprise  is  in  its  iature  as  honora- 
ble as  it  is  lucrative. 

nfFORTAKT  HOTICR. 

Having  now  given  the  best  plan,  taken  the  best  measures  for  the 
prompt  introduction  of  my  ^'  method"  into  agriculture,  and  done 
every  thing,  on  my  part,  to  enable  every  one  to  procure  it  at  small 
expense,  I  notify  those  who  should  feel  tempted  to  use  this  system, 
without  being  furnished  with  a  right  and  a  ''  method,"  that  they  will 
not  only  expose  themselves  to  be  prosecuted  for  an  infringement  of 
the  patent,  but  lose  their  time  and  their  money  in  vain  trials,  of 
which  the  result  will  be,  if  not  totally  unprofitable,  at  least  very  in- 
complete. Therefore,  do  not  deceive  yourselves,  but  be  assured  of 
this  truth,  that  my  large  method  is,  to  this  day,  the  sole  work  in  ex- 
istence which  contains  the  improved  and  complete  systenL  and  in 
which  its  application  is  rendered  easy  and  profitable  in  all  its  branch- 
es. In  n  word,  its  pos.4ession  is  the  main  condition  of  yotir  success  ; 
fir<r,  becnnse  the  whole  work  constitutes  one  chain  of  racts  and  prin- 
ciples, which  are  linked  together  and  sustain  each  other,  and  form 
an  inseparable  whole  which  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  compre- 
heniion  of  the  system,  enabling  you  to  apply  it  in  a  really  profitable 
mpnner.  Secondly,  because  it  contains,  besides'the process  in  ques- 
tion, a  great  number  of  other  instruotions  not  less  useftil,  the  know> 


ledge  of  which  will  aid  and  guide  you,  so  as  to  pat  yoa  in  s  way  u 
derive  from  the  system  the  greatest  advantages  and  profits. 

For  these  reasons,  those  who  have  Aormeriy  bought  my  nnaU  isp. 
thod,  can  liave  the  large  one  gratis^  by  an  applicatioa  at  my  otoce, 
(postage  paid,)  or  to  my  agenfll. 

Those  among  you,  who  have  AiithAiUy  tested  the  tnetbod  and  ob- 
tained satis^ctory  results,  are  respectAiily  requested  to  coaunuocaie 
MHth  me.  To  those  who  have  not  tested  its  advantages.  I  ncum- 
mend,  by  all  means,  careAilly  to  conform  to  the  instrucuoni  eon- 
tainod  in  the  large  method,  in  which  case  their  success  will  be  lubi- 
lible. 

STATnatRTS  AMD  ExPLAS ATIOXS    COXCXRXncO  TSB  "  MiTHOIl,'' 

AMD  THK  Rights  attachzo  to  it. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  method  into  American  agrictiltare.  I 
judged  it  prudent,  for  many  reasons,  to  publish  at  fint,  but  a  part  of 
it ;  enough,  however,  to  enable  the  intelligent  fanner  to  mxtei  a 
the  experiment.  Before  encountering  the  expense  required  to  paly. 
lish  in  full  the  fruii'<  of  my  labors,  I  was  anxious  to  asceruun  \i  tin 
sptem  would  be  well  received  and  properly  appreciated  by  the  sf- 
ricultural  public  My  expectations  were  not  disappointed,  thai  inal 
having  been  crowned  with  entire  «uccese.  Thus  encouraged,  n  be- 
came my  duty  to  persevere,  and  to  give  you  the  result  of  all  my  r^ 
searches  and  experiments.  This  you  will  find  in  my  new  wvrk, 
which  I  can  say  with  confidence,  is  the  key  with  which  you  can.  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  intelligence  and  industry,  double  the  produd 
of  your  farms;  for.  in  this  work,  the  system  is  so  moch  imprDvcii, 
its  application  rendered  so  easy,  the  whole  so  clearly  explaaiftL  aad 
so  fully  detailed,  that  if  you  conform  to  its  prescriptions  and  msnic- 
lions  with  scrupulous  cxjictuess,  sucecxx  is  certain. 

In  the  main,  my  method  is  based  upon  that  known  for  some  taie 
in  France  as  Jauflfrct's  sy<(iem  ;  that  la  to  .say.  I  use  the  same  niaie- 
rials;  for,  in  my  researches  and  experiments  it  became  nir  dotyio 
consult  not  only  the  small  French  pamphlet  of  JauflVet,  but  all  iMher 
writingxi  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  agricultare.  aad 
esjiecially  o(  manure,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  whatever,  by 
experiment,  should  prove  to  be  good,  valuable,  and  useful  to  the  <^ 
ject  I  had  in  view.  The  merit  of  this  new  8>-stem  doe*  not  coMai 
cither  in  the  materials,  or  in  their  combination.  Tbex  mater^ 
have  been  known  for  apes  as  possessing  fertilizing  qualitje^,  aiid 
every*  person  at  all  acquainted  with  chemistry,  knows  that  in  ra.xinf 
alkalis  with  animal  mailer,  a  mordant  can  be  obtained  M-h:ch  will 
produce  fermentation  in  a  heap  of  vegetables.  This  then,  i«  mx 
new;  it  is  the  numerous  improvements  and  amelioriations  connect- 
ed with  the  application  of  these  materials  which  give  real  impon- 
ance  to  this  new  system.  Therein  lies  the  real  progress  <^  \\a  art 
in  the  preparation  and  the  application  of  manures,  and  therein  coo- 
sists  ihe  merit  of  the  new  edition  of  the  tnethcd.  True,  Jauffrei  al- 
so undertook  the  application  of  this  mixture,  but  he  stopped  halfway 
His  process,  such  as  de.«cribed  in  his  pamphlet,  cannot  be  i»ed  with 
profit  and  success,  and  that  for  three  cogent  reasons.  The  &r<t » : 
the  meagre  and  incomplete  instmctions  he  gives  to  the  operator  upos 
ihe  application  of  the  system ;  the  second,  because  the  baiKl  labor  s 
loo  painful  and  expensive ;  and  the  third,  because  he  did  not  diK-or. 
er,  and  consequently  could  not  tell  how  to  employ  the  air  af  a  «- 
cond  agent  of  fermentation — a  very  important  point  in  the  operauon, 
because  without  this  aid,  it  is  imposaible  to  attain  that  degree  oi'beai 
which  is  necessary  perfectly  to  reduce  vegetable  matter  intomanore 
in  a -short  time.  Therein  he  failed,  and  therefore  it  remained  f* 
others  to  accomplish  the  work  he  had  left  incom^ete.  Bat  althoo^ 
I  have  perhaps  gone  much  farther  than  all  otliers  who  bavehiibeno 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,  I  do  not  pretend  to  hare  do- 
sed the  door  to  improvement  by  my  method.  The  qnesti(Hi  of  ma- 
nure  is  so  extensive  that  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  agncultural 
art,  and  will  in  due  time  advance  to  fullness  by  relying  upoo  scieoct 
and  practice.  In  the  meanwhile  the  great  step  is  made,  the  i'vn^ 
mental  bases  are  established,  and  the  system,  as  ex];dained  la  my 
new  virork,  has  been  so  well  matured  by  my  experiments,  that  1  can 
affirm  without  fear  of  misleading  any  one,  that  any  farmer,  wiiy 
will  undertake  to  operate  on  my  plan,  will  succeed,  and  I  a«uio 
him  that  he  will  considerably  augment  the  producis  of  bi<  farm  b« 
following  my  economical  process  in  the  preparation  and  applirttiOQ 
of  his  manure-  Here  the  word  "  economieai^^  is  seriously  inieiided. 
The  system  taken  altogether  is  essentially  economical ;  for,  excepi 
a  small  quantity  of  lime,  all  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  th»  caustic  lye,  (which,  with  the  air,  form  th<  two 
agents  of  fermentation,)  are  found  upon  all  farms,  and  cost  oothii^ 
but  the  labor  of  gathering  them. 

Concerning  th-  patent  attached  to  my  method,  it  is  evident  thai  a 
could  only  be  granted  for  the  improvement  connected  wilh  ih?  ap- 
plication of  materials  already  known.  You  should  know  then,  thai 
the  patented  process  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  fanner,  be- 
ing the  roost  economical,  and  tne  roost  easily  reduced  into  practtf«> 
It  18  also  the  proces^i  now  in  use  in  every  section  of  the  Union  \«i 
should  also  nnderstand.  that  in  the  patent  this  process  is  oalv  df*cn- 
bed  in  general  terms,  and  that,  i^mlated  from  tne  "method." it »»" 
likely  to  be  of  any  value.  To  apply  it  wilh  success,  it  is  necessarr 
to  have  my  work  for  a  gnido 

According  to  an  agreement  between  myself  and  my  n^ents, 
Messrs.  Baer  and  Gotiliart,  the  patent  was  iss'ned  under  thrir  nara?, 
and  a  part  of  it,  comprising  the  right  for  the  nortbero  and  ea«»pm 
States,  wa«  immediately  ceded  to  me  by  them,  which  transfer  tf(0- 
ly  recorded  in  the  patfM  office,  in  Liber  M.  page  290  of  traii'/en  of 
patent  rights.  Then  by  a  second  transfer,  made  lo  me  the  ♦Jth  >ov 
1M4.  by  Abbott,  Bner  nnd  Goulinrt,  kno^^'n  as  the  finn  \\<bcn& 
Co.,  the  remaining  part,  comprising  the  right  in  the  southrm  aiw 
western  States,  has  also  been  ceded  lo  me,  which  transfer  is  w**  ^' 
corded  in  the  patent  office,  in  IJber  S,  page  373;  so  that  by  virw 
of  these  two  acts,  the  patent,  issued  under  the  above  names  n^ 
belongs  entirely  lo  me.  ,_  _i.- ». 

With  regard  lo  the  "  method"  itself,  that  is  tossy,  the  ^!^ 
contains  the  directions  and  instructions  indispensable  to  the  fanner 
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i^io  wuhea  to  apply  the  dtochi  ;  b  «  w 
•r«tni  caia^ae  in  aU  in  dtiuU,  the  piopc 
peruia  lo  mTKlCeicluiivdit,  Kconlinf  H 


■diipieil  u>|m> 
tty  Edi 


uU  noi  1cm  niirtil  of  the  facl  Ihal  ail  Ibe  toj 
a  pnTcnl  impMiliuu  udfniiil. 


lit  by  IDC  BDerwudi.  I  olTcr  everir  one  thicc  copic> 

iisinmgiti*  wbdr  uticlB.    Such  Kliionoragnciilii 

nich  1  urn  mx  yn  1  ■Dbacnhir,  will  nIcBH  to  lai 

UKl  coniider  nie  u  «ich  GEO.  BOMMER. 

Offiro  113  Greenwiclm,,  Ntw-Yotk  cii; 


TiHOVEY'S  STRAW  CUTTER. 
HIS  niMhS:  liii.  rrctivMl  Uw  hi^an  pr™iqnvmf  Ihe  Aericul 
tuni  Socicliei  orMuHchuKm  and  Niw-Vork.  uid  hu  givci 


CufHi  Dsirr  Puh._. . 

Sowen,  Vegclmble  Cnllcii,  Com-MilK  Oi-YolfM,  tec.  &c.    Fo 

■' hancMt  of  Iheir  plutn,  Ihey  hiv^Dnljr  lo  retrr  In  thoM  vb 

and  ihcn-  Th=  dcnuud  for  Uwin  for  ■  ttw  yea™  pmi.  ha 
gMBi— Uiay  baling  b«n  aoM  exlanuvcly  over  [he  cognu 
Maine  In  lAniaiana,  and  Ihe  wenem  fiuvt,  ni  well  la  in  ih 
ih  Pravincea;  and  have  not  failed  id  Mniafv  all  pnrehasei?  d 

■Irenglh,  durafailiiy,  titM*  of  diafi,  and  compJele  eieeauoii  of  iJi 

I.  A  6:11  of  iheM  plowa  are  for  vie  in  Albany,    bqain  ■ 


haa  lAlely  uudenone. 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOB  SALE. 

IHAVE  fijTMle  leverol  jTOodficini,  beine  poninna  ofUiec 
called  Oak  Hill,  in  lAudon  eotimy,  ViTHiiiiiu  lafe  llie  refill 
of  Preaidem  Moiuoe.    It  is  abom  3Q  miles  from  W«.l.inin«i, . 


""JEiXngv 


S.  I. 


,  July  1.  IBIS— iulf  1— Sl- 


FARH  FOR  SALE. 
I  flchenect^y'l!^^e',"™u'r in'ik."K'*'^-°' '^ *'— 
Boih  are  eneloaed  by  a  good  fe 

■lock.    Il  ia  alw  provided  wilh  a  well  or  eicelleni  water.    Tliere 
are  rannanfliii  iireanu  of  water  on  both  lola,    Th- 


a  widUi  of  tbs  i 


•Id  iDgether  or  Mfamlely,  to  buii  purcbajctt  Thi  luliiral  po- 
I.  aa  Well  ai  the  toil  of  boih  lou  ia  good,  and  cannol  lUI  lo  give 
acuon.  Every  Ibing  eoiuidcred,  a  more  deaiiabi!  ail 
I  B!«rcely  h*  found  in  ihn  vicinity. 
,._.  -        r  of  JOHN  MeCARDELL, 


lu  and  Ptn».4lreela,  New-Yorl 


DR.  TAN  fiUREN'S  RHEUMATIC  EHBROCATIUN. 


^  puUic  Willi  incrcaied  ci^LGdence  in  the  healing  virtaea  of  hj 
remedy;  for  since  ha  first  offered  it  to  tbe  public,  it  haa  been  tried  i 

cvmpleielT  triumphedi  in  anme  innaneei.  where  the  patient  lia 
been  given  up  by  the  attending  phyiician  as  incnreble;  and  in  mi 
■y  caa«  where  all  the  remedie*  advertised  for  the  cure  of  rheumr 
liHD.  had  been  hilhfnltyDsed.wilhoin  Ihe  ]eaneffe        ' 


Of  to  all  olher  reoiediei 


IH  parts  of  the  Unili 

Ihe  various  (otins  of  RheumstiKin,  Chronic  or  Inflammatory,  and  ' 
all  complolnu  -<  an  analagons  chargcier,  when  faithfully  and  pets' 
lenjigly  employed.  He  cannot  occupy  Ihe  ncceasary  space  lu  ( 
adveruiemenl.  or  he  would  place  before  the  public,  llie  dncuntent; 
nr  evidenco  of  the  truth  of  hii  aucnion.  But  though  he  cannni  i 
this,  be  ia  willing  at  any  time,  lo  show  them  to  all  who  may  rail  a'. 
on  bint  at  his  pnocipal  office.  No.  Sfl  ^and-strcet.  Brooklyn.  IjaiB 
Hand,  n.Y. 

i^  and  dealt  with  on  favorable  letnu.    All  commnnicaiions  i 
bepoei-paid.    Priaa<l  per  boule.  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

July  1— It*  Sole  Fnqineu 


CENTRE  DRAFT  PLOWS. 
r\  PROLTV  &  Co..  Nos.  w,  50|  A  M.  Nonh  Marl 


d  Implen 


■f  Agric 


MILBOLLAND  k.  CRANB^^  ENDLESS  BEE.HIVE. 

ONE    of   th* 
grealMt  im. 


tho  affe.    One  of 
thisWauiiful  and 


poriaiu  change  in 
iheculmreorths 
bee.  Tbeirhive 
is  both  new  and 


fthe  hive,  they  are  enabled  ti 


having  ihem  swann  off  in  the  open 


full  to  empn 


oiing  esuiblislinienl.  Thna  a  salisfaclinT  knowledge  i  . 
unedofa  commnnity  of  inaeeu  Ihal  have,  in  all  ages  and  coontrie* 
een  Ihe  wonder  and  adminiliDn  of  erery  oub,  (tvm  Ihe  philosojAer 
>  the  untutored  savage.    The  proprietor  respeclfully  inviles  Ihe  in- 

e  willelhibil  a  few  days  at  Wm.  W.  Wolford's  )iolel, '  comer 
f  Hlaie  and  Hawk^elteeu. 
Albany,  June  10,  18IS.— July  1— II* 

DURHAM  BULL  CALF  AND  HEIFERS. 

THE  snbwriber  will  sell  a  Durham  Bull  Calf  one  year  old  Slat 
March  1^4.  a  leiaarkable  thriHy  animal  and  good  handler; 

m  by  Meteor,  and  one  by  the  imported  hull  Dake  of  Wellingloa. 
ffiteia  po«-pmd,  will  be  aoswered.  GEO.  VAlU 

TttT',  May  1,  IMft-fc. 
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(C7  ADVERTISEMENTS  Inserted  in  the  CaltiTmtor,  at  #l,Oo 
per  100  words  for  each  insertion. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  YOUNG  man,  lately  from  England,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
situation  as  manager  of  a  farm.    Good  recommendations  can  be 
given.    Inquire  at  this  office.  July  1— It. 


W 


MR.  DOWNING^  NEW  WORK. 

ILEY  ft   PUTNAM,   181  Broadway,  New- York,  have  just 

published  "The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or,  the 

Culture,  Propagation  and  Management,  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard, 

'  ""  the  Finest  Varie- 
cns  of  this  cotm- 
iiies  of  fruit.  By 


of  Fruit  Trees  generally ;  with  Descriptions  of 
ties  of  Fruit,  native  or  foreign,  cultivated  in 
try.    Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings 
A.  J.  Downing.    1  vol.  12  mo.,  fand  also  8  vl  ^ 
This  is  the  most  complete  work  ever  publish 
will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  a  desideratum  long  felt 
cultivators. 


the  subject,  and 
by  amateurs  and 
July  1— It. 


TO  FARMERS. 

A  GOOD  farmer  who  is  desirous  of  going  west,  may  make  ai 
arrangement  on  favorable  terms  to  himself,  to  come  on  an  ex 
cellent  and  very  extensive  fhrm  on  sharesi  for  a  period  of  years. 
The  fkrm  is  in  northern  Iliinois,  where  it  is  perfectly  healthy.    One 
with  a  faroilr,  will  have  preference,  and  making  the  engagement, 
will  enable  mm  to  look  around  and  suit  himwlf  to  a  farm,  in  buy- 
ing which,  the  advertiser  will  assist.    Apply  to  Meaers.  Eddt  k. 
Stilbs,  Dixon,  Lee  county,  Illinois- 
July  1, 1845-lt, 


FOR  SALE. 

THE  farm  of  RonntT  Wiirrs,  Jan.,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  highly 
im  proved,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  excellent  marl.    See 
S.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerae. 
July  1— 21* 

FARM  IN  ILLINOIS. 

FOR  SALE— A  good  farm,  with  valuable  improvements.  The  8ub> 
scriber  being  about  chanfliurhls  buslnens,  wltl8«*llaitrpat  bargain. 
Aim  has  in  immediate  vicinity,  2,000  acres  choice  land,  whirk  ho  will 
rpI!  at  a  discount  from  govomment  price.  Address  ISAAC  HINt  -'K- 
LEY,  P.  H.,  Audubon,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ulnoia. 


EXOTIC,  NURSERY,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GARDENS, 
FhMingt  ^  I'i  *f*r  NnD-York. 
^HE  subscribers  having  established  a  Nursery  widi  the  shore  t> 
J.    tlct  with  the  determination  of  conducting  it  in  the  very*Vi<  maA. 
ner  in  all  its  departmentt,  offer  for  sale,  at  namnaUe  priem,  a  «te( 
variety  of  Faurr  ahd  Obxamxivtal  Tnns.  Hardy  Shrabs.  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  Grape  Vines  of  ail  the  best  kinds,  sqwrior  Stnwber' 
riea,  Fastolf  Raq>ben7,  Gooseberries,  A.O.    Bvlbs  and  TtrsKai.  n- 
porb  CiJtKATioifs,  Dahlias,  Ac,  and  a  most  extensive  snd  cboiet 
ooUeetion  of  Onzm^Housz  and  Btovb  Plaicts,  embrsciiif  traj 
thing  new  and  bemtttful  in  that  department,  peisooaBy  seteeted  is 
Europe  during  the  past  summer,  c^Roazs  and  Camellias 

We  have  a  very  choice  collection  of  the  former,  fall  1,000  Tsiie* 
ties,  and  of  the  latter  nearly  300,  all  in  fine  order. 

Catalonea  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  to  aO  sppUeanta.  pag. 
jMid,  and  every  order  promptly  executed.  From  unknown  coim- 
pondents,  a  reminance,  draft,  or  satisfactory  reference  expected. 

May  1, 1845— m.  ft  Jul.  VALK  k  Ca 


NORTH  DEVON  CALVES. 

THE  anbaeriber  offers  ibr  sale  4  full  blood  North  Devon  Bolb  ud 
9  heifer  calves. 

Twoofthe  Bulls  5  and  6  months  old,  price  each, |tf 

»«  •«    II  <•  *»         30 

One  of  the  Heifers,  19  months  old,  priee, flB...    30 

"  18  "  *'  40 

They  are  beantifU  animals,  m  fine  condition,  and  ofa  sniiable  age 
to  ship.    Address  JOHN  P.  E  STANLEY, 

46  SotUh  Calvert  comer  of  Looibard-itteeL 
BaWmors,  Marybmd^  Jutu  1— 2i. 


&EED  STORE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WAEE-HOUSE. 

OVh  spring  aupply  of  seeds  ia  now  ready,  and  we  shsHbe  hapirf  it 
receive  orders  for  Field  or  Ganlen  8eeda,  of  every  deecripttoa, 
Black  Sea,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Whea^  Barie;,  Pess,  Ckmr 
Seed,  Timothy  Seed,  Seed  Com,  Shaker  and  other  Garden  seeds,  ftc 
Alao,  a  full  assortment  of  farming  toob  selected  ftom  the  best  iMa» 
factnrers  in  the  coimtiy.  Hoes,  Scythes,  Forka,  kc  cheap  br  the  do- 
sen.  £-  COBbTtX;K. 

Roma,  Oneida  coanty,  March  1|  1946. 


AURORA  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

THIS  Institution,  recently  opened,  ia  located  on  a  farm  of  ova 
900  acres,  lying  in,  and  directly  adjoining  the  village  of  Aimn. 
on  the  east  bank  of  Cayuga  lake,  in  Cayuga  cotmty,  New- York,  16 
miles  fVom  Auburn,  by  stage,  and  12  miles  south  ftom  Cayu^ 
Bridge  and  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad,  by  steambosi  ±ncu 
in  summer. 

Its  design  is  to  afford  everv  facility  for  young  men  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  princijries  of  Agricaltanil  fci- 
ence,  and  their  judicious  application  to  practical  husbandry,  and  pir* 
ticularly  to  affmd  young  men  from  our  large  towns,  the  Boet  fkror- 
able  advantages  for  preparing  themselves  for  Agricultural  ponoiu. 
Terms  fl50  a  year,  payable  quanerly  in  advance.  No  posoaua- 
dor  fourteen  years  of  age  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  received. 

Pupils  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and  the  course  of  iwomctioo 
continued  through  the  year  without  vacations,  but  permissiao  of  sb- 
sence  will  be  f^^mted  if  reouested. 

Ai^ications  may  be  made  to  B.  R.  McDvaine,  44  Great  Joiwsa 
New- York,  to  Rev.  W.  Roonevelt.  413  Rroome-st.,  and  Hon.  B-  B 
Wood,  or  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator.  Albany. 

CHARLES  C.  YOUNG,  A.  M.,  Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Alsxarder  Thompson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecmrer  on  Bouny, 

Geology.  Agricultural  Chemisiry,  *c. 
David  Thomas,  Visitor  and  Adviser. 
May  1,  184S>^ 


ROME  PLOW  FACTORY. 

THE  DiAMOHu  Plow  which  received  the  first  prpmhun  slAf 
State  Fair  at  Poughkeepsle,  as  well  as  at  every  County  Fair  vheff 
it  haa  been  shown,  is  manufactured  bj  the  aubaciibers  Id  the  vei; 
best  style,  and  for  sale  al  wholesale  or  retail.    Also,  some  ei^  irUA 

gaUems  of  approvedplans,  as  well  as  Scrapers,  CuUlvalDn,  CyMg" 
loU's  Agricultural  Fniraaces,  kc.    Ordera  from  abroad  prompoy  flo- 
cd,  aad  a  liberal  discoimt  to  dealers.  >.„.«»«««• 

March  1,  ld46i  BRAINERD  k  COMBTOCL 

Rome,  Oneida  county.  _ 


PLOWS. 

AT  the  Syracuse  Agnenltural  Warehouse  and  Seed  ^<^^ 
be  obtained  Delano-s  celebrated  Diamond  Plow  nade  by  w 
Howard  Delano,  of  MottviUe,  for  the  sale  of  which,  ^  ■•*  k! 
agents  for  this  town.  Price,  #6  for  plain  plow,  and  fW,  wM** 
wheel,  coulter  ,#md  devey.  Also,  a  full  assortment  of  the  wdlknnwn 
Masaachusetts  Plow,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  k  Msson  of  y>^ 
cester.  300  bushels  seed  barley,  300  do.  pure  Marrowfat  Peav  i* 
do.  Clover  seed,  150  do.  Timothy,  and  a  general  assortment  of  a.,  uie 
\'arietieii  of  seed  aoym  by  the  liUers  of  the  «o*l ;  Cultivator!.  c«Tti 
plows,  ^Vheel.bn^^ows,  Chums,  Cheese  Tubs,  Cheese  CUnh.  Hi-"PJ 
and  Presses,  Hoes,  Manure,  Hay  and  Barley  Forks,  Shoveb  «« 
Spades  ;  and  a  very  great  variety  of  articles  apperlainuig  to  tae  jn- 
terest  of  the  husbandman.  Orders  promptly  executed. 
S>Tacuac,  Aprfl,  18g;.-^. FOSTER  k  ^0^^^. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

A  MERICAN  Parmer's  Encyclopedia,  |iriee  |4-8k«n«^»^^* 
/1L.  Doctor,  price  50  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  tor  »b«  » 
I  the  office  of  *^Tht  Cultivator." 


"  TO  IMFBOVS  TBB  SOn.  AND  THE  HHItl." 

ALBANY,  AUGUST,  1S45. 


l.UTHER  TU€KEB,  EDITOR  AND  PBOPKIETOi:. 


o  BDOADWAY, 


^ovrign  (foiTcopanbcncc. 


MR.  NORTH 


5  LETTERS— NO.  XIV. 


Analgtit  ff  SUta—tmporUittt  if  Citmleal  huxtligaliiin. 

Libcmiory  nT  A|r  Chem.  Annrniioii, ) 
Bdlnburilh.  MlT  30.  13U.      i 

L.  TcriEit,  Eaq — Among  my  other  Ubori  In  Ihe 
Laboraioiy,  t  hava  lalelf  been  tngtgttl  In  >n  inalyiti  n^-. 
a  •FrieaofdalM,  with  a  T<ew  (o  Iha  agrirnllural  enfa-I 
biliiiea  of  (h»  stnia  fonneil  by  Ihair  ileeomnoaUlon.' 
f!ueh  ■nnlj'ii'^Bfp  Aol  iliDull  <n  pcrrurmance.  ami  arr,  as! 
I  hopt  m  aUov,  or^ml  iinpor>Mi«a  lo  Ihe  praotlcal  nan.l 

The  ipven  att'eaofvliich  I  Rive  Ihe  aniljrtei,  werr 
from  Wlgronahire,  in  Ihe  amlh-wstl  corner  of  Bedllani., 
__  1 J  piclteil  np  Bl  rautom  by  Prof.  Johnilon, iluring 


one  of  hia  joumeyi  In  that  aeelion. 

WilhoQE  jierplrsin;  your  reailera  by  tan^ 
Of  the  proem  enployail,  I  trill  only  ny  V 
dereil  ilate  ir»  Bnl  Imfeil  wllh  marlalir 


portion  1 


<n  of  i[ 


II  then 


The 


.le«.riplto 
anOalarg:. 


ira  Qgurei  repreasDl  lbs  number  of  po«uili  in 
bunJrcd,  ibe  i>ar  ccntage.  Thu*.  in  No.  1  ihere  ara 
D  13.100  Iba.  or  lilica,    12  77.100  Iba.   earbonala  ol 


II  n 


1  ihall  n 


le  able  I 


nlher  Ihan  tarboDBle,  that  ii 
I   in  place  of  carbonic  acid 


a  thli 


3  lo  a 


pehBOB  Unacquainleit 
HJlh  (lie  oatate  of  Ihe  yibalancei  alwvc  named,  Ihal  loMi 
formed  by  Ihe  ilecompoiiiion  of  theie  sloUt  nuu  ditfct 
grvatly  Nt  Ihcir  eompMilion;  but  lo  one  wbo  Itnowa 
''    '  dent  lhal  they  muil  diSbr 


1  their  aei  >c 


ill  flnl  DOlkeIhe  imporlanl  ingredieal  of  lime. 
All-of  that  rppreienteiJ  ai  carbonate,  ia  in  a  ilate  to  be 
ilircclly  avuilnble  foi*  the  fooj  of  plmita.  The  caitillc  or 
quick  lidie,  bring-  in  Ihe  inioluble  part,  would  be  more 
lanly  in  Jli  operalion.  It  ii  not  lo  be  dcBpiied  however, 
tor  ill  wlion,  Ihoxgh  alow,  i^  aure.  We  aee  u  to  Ihe 
carbonate,  thai  whilcjUSn-hai  12.77  Iba.  in  a  hundteil, 
Noa.  2,  J,  S,  and  i  twr'e  only  from  3  lo  4  tenths  of  a 
pouml,  niiil  No.  fi  has  none,  or  merely  a  lr>ce. 


inwoHhy  of  notice  Ihal  Ihere  Ii 
the  inaoiulile  portion,  repreaenleit 
in  in  ihc  aUlc  orciibonale  in  the 


ferlileaoil;  iu  pretence  la  faiotable,  though  in  excca  il 
Ii  funocl  in^rioua.  In  No.  6  there  isperhapatoomUBh  ol 
it,  eapceialiy  when  wecon)i>lcr  tlie  amaliqiUDlily  of  lime. 

The  alkalict  are  also,  aa  ihey  ahoulil  be,  in  coniidera- 
ble  quantlly,  except  in  Mo.  &.  The  quanlky  of  iron  aod'- 
alumina  mlublc  in  muriatic  acid  iaaa  high  ai  IS  percl.  in 
No.  S,  and  aa  a  portion  of  (he  iron  ia  in  the  tlale  of  pro- 
loxiJe,  and  aoltible  therefore  in  water,  II  might  under 
cenain  circuinitancei  accumulalc  in  the  nibwil  to  a 
burirui  extent. 

The  jpfoiiorlion  of  lliese  aiibsiancea  being  ao  ilHTerenl, 
we  ace  proved  Ihe  importance  of  cliemical  invealiga- 
lioni.  The  above  slatei  were  taken  fiom separate  ilrala, 
all  of  which  would  probably  be  embraceil  within  a  cir- 
cle of  20  mile),  a^v'  Ihe  soil  proilueed  by  each  irODlij 
need  a^ecullar. treatment.  How  abiiinl  would  be  an 
attempt  In  culiivtfe  all  upon  Ihe  lame  lyalem,  and  yel 
»uch  allfrnpii  ^c  1    ■       '  .....—  t    ....  . 


!a  re  spec  ling  the  be 

of  certain  manurea.     ! 

il  of  No.  1  flndi  Ihal  1 

;i  DO  good  eSecl,  wli 


I,  that  ive  find  contra- 

or  iniinnce,  a  farmer 
e  application  of  lime 


'S  No.  6,  n   .      . 
■,  that  it  doublea  hi*  eropa.    One  there- 
Bo  Ih  are  right 
rong   in  making  a  rule 


_     n  making  a 
even  Ihe  experience 


from  one  iaolaltd  in 
limited  ilialricl. 

Lime  would  no  doubt  be  eaVclive  added  to  the  aoila 
of  all  tbc  tiatea  except  No*.  1  and  3,  while  lulpburic 
acid  and  bonea  would  greatly  benefit  the  whole  of  them, 
alBupplying  in  addition  lo  lime,  auiphnricand  phoapho- 
rie  acida,  in  both  of  which  lubatancea  they  are  either  de- 
Qcienl  or  contain  them  in  very  amall  quantities.  My 
remarks  aaighl  be  exlended  (o  a  very  great  length,  and 
might  embrace  many  paiula  necessarily  omitted,  but  I 
will  not  trespaaa  too  much  upon  your  columna. 

John  P.  Nobiom. 
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THE  CULTIVATOB. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


the  prinelpal  rotations  prtede«d  in  the  Lothiam,  aod  ex. 
amine  them  by  the  ataiKfaurd  above  laid  down;  bat  bciore 
doing  so,  it  will  be  neeessarf  to  inqoira)  what  are  On 
aabstaoces  of  which  the  difi^ent  crops  an  con^MiMd  ? 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  may  already  have  appear 


Faathechall,  BlidloHiien.  3»th  May,  18U. 
fo  the  Editor  of  the  Albany  CuitiTator . 

Sxa — ^In  my  last  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  charac 
cerislics  of  a  philosophical  course  of  rotation  of  crops,  ed  In  your  journal,  I  transcribe  the  rcsalts  of  some  of 
are,  placing  plants  requiring  the  same  substances  for  their  Sf  renger*  analytical  researches  into  the  conMitntion  of 
development,  as  far  from  each  other  in  the  course  as  vegetable  bodies,  and  I  aho  add  a  table  prepared  by 
possible  ;  and  the  afifording  facilities  for  the  disentegra-'  myself,  showing  the  qiantities  of  inorganic  sobstinces 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  for  destroying  ami  preventing  the|  per  Scots  acre,  carried  off,  by  a  good  crop,  rach  is  is 
growth  of  weeds.    I  shall  now  dnw  your  attention  to'  usually  raised  in  my  own  districi,  (a  fertile  one.) 

TABLE  ihowing  th^  quantity  qf  inorgamic  suhttaneu  contained  in  1000  Uu.  qf$aeh  qfthe  differ  fit  prDdvcftost  nemtd 
with  the  exception  qf  the  Tumepe  and  Potatoes,  which  $how  the  quantUiee  tn  10,000  Ibe. 


»  •  •  •  •  •  I 


Potash,  •  •  •  • 
8oda, 
Ume, 
Magnesia, 

AlHTP'TT*^, 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

**  of  Manganese, 
njlica,  ••••••  •••••• 

Sulphurio  acid,  •  •  •  • 

Phosjihoric  acKi,  " 
Chlorine,.* 


•  »*•'■'.  •««-«^'« 


•  •  • « •  I 


Whxat. 


4.U0 
0.50 
0.40 
0.10 


1 

0.20 
0.21» 
9.401 
0.32 
0.00 


28.70 
0.37i 

i.7o; 

0.3U 


Baslxt. 


2.7P 
2.90 
1.06 
1.80 
0.25 
trace 


ll.W 
0.60 
2.10 
O.W 


I 

do 


i.eol 

0.4S 
6.54 
0.70 
1.4G 
0.14 
0.20 
».50 
i.lS 
1.60 
0.70 


Oats. 


1.50 
0  32 
0.66 
0.67 
0.14 
0.40 


10.76 
0.3S 
0.70 
0.10 


I 

oo 


8.70 
O'O'i' 
1.62| 
0.22 
0.06 


0. 
0. 


02 
02 


45. 8^ 

0.79 
0.12! 
0.05. 


Bbaics. 


i 


I 


4-15  16-56 
816)  0-50 


1«5| 
l-5b 
0-34 


1-96 
089 
2-92 

0  &0I 


24 

09 
10 
07 
05 
Qh 
34 
2-26 
0-80 


Vktch 


8-97 
6*22 


1- 

I- 

0. 

0 

0- 

2< 

0 

1 

0 


00 
42 
22 
00 
06 
00 
50 
40 
43 


00 


18-10 
0  51 

10*55 
3  24 
Ol'j 
0  09^ 
0-OJ-l 
4-421 
V^. 

0'84l 


3 


8-81 


3 
7- 
0 


94 
34 
90 


0-31 


97-72 
3-53 
0-25 


10.96] 
5,» 

27.80 
3.33 
0.14 


3.61 
4.47 
6.5: 
3.0S( 


31.05 
5.75 

93.4e 
3 
1.9(> 
0.63 


05 


14. 
3. 
5. 
2 


Tiasxpfl    n  P-'ATow. 


73 

05 
111 


23.86 
10.48 
7.f2 
9.54 
6.36 
0.32 


3.83 

8.01 
3.67 
9.39 


8 

1 

43. 


5 
0 
1.71 


I 


0.84 
5.40f 
4.01 
l.OOtt 


40.»« 
S3.34 
3.31 
S.M' 
0.50' 
0.38 


t 

> 

_^ 

81.9 

09 

199.7 

17.0 

04 

0.2 


O.Si  49-4 

5.40  4.S 

4.01,  19.7 

1.00  5.0 


TABLE  tAoiring  the  quantitiee  qf  inorganic  eubetaneee  per 
Scott  acre,  carried  tjf  by  thefoUowing  cropt  in  pounds. 


Potash, 

Soda,. 

lime, 

MagneMta, 

Alumina, • 

Oxide  of  Iron.' •• 
Do.   Manganese, 

Silica, 

Sulphuric  acid," 
Phosphorio  aoid, 
Chlorine. 


1 

1 

0.32 

^ 

1 

1 

191.23 

199.35 

13.74 

85.11 

43  65 

52  81 

7.01 

05.36 

1014 

2e-9fl 

4.05 

56.05 

3.80 

114.64 

10.50 

98.86 

9.4S 

13.19 

3.37 

23.68 

7.6H 

11.02 

3.00 

1.27 

3  80 

2.e<2 

6.13 

1.59 

0.60 

0.79 

3.04 

0.42 
0.60 

1.29 
0.09 

20.40 

110.45 

30.96 

157.14 

119.00  269-74 

13.71 

2.54 

81  97 

6.31 

25.20     4.60 

16.40 

0.05 

35.49 

11.10 

17.42 

9.64 

5.46 

1.30 

25.43 

2-67 

9-29 

O.52I 

60.38 

23.15 

35.90 

11.26 

1.20 

0.24 

0.17 

10.85 

3.41 

15.21 

3-Si?l 


I  shall  first  then  notice  a  rotation  which  prevailed 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  which  for  reasons  I 
shall  afierwanls  explain,  is  now  much  restricted.  I  refer 
to  what  is  called  the  four  course  shift;  it  consists  of,  Ist 
year,  naked  fallow,  beans,  or  (near  large  towns)  potatoes, 
to  all  of  which  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  is  given;  2ii 
year,  wheat;  3d  year,  grass  for  hay  or  pasture;  4th  year, 
oats.  In  a  pastoral  district  or  one  where  a  liglit  soil  pre. 
vails,  this  course  is  moilifled  thus:  Ist,  tumeps  manured; 
2d,  wheat  or  barley;  3d,  grass  for  hay  or  pasture;  4th, 
grass,  pastured;  5th,  oats.  By  referring^  to  the  2d  table 
you  will  find  that  this  rotation  may  be  called  a  correct 
one,  as  you  will  observe  that  the  beans,  potatoes,  and 
tumeps,  take  large  quantities  of  substances  which  the 
wheat  and  barley  use  sparingly,  but  upon  which  the  suc- 
ceeding hay  crop  makes  large  demand,  this  again  follow 
ed  by  oats,  requiring  a  limited  supply.  It  has  be 
found  however,  that  la  thifi  course,  it  Is  often  difficult 
secure  a  plant  of  clover,  (a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
owing  to  the  land  becoming  what  is  technically  termed 
*< cloversick,"  a  circumstance  which,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  light  of  science  now  shed  upon  agriculture, 
•is  still  unexplained ;  this  has  given  rise  to  a  more  ex- 
tended rotation,  in  which  grass  recurs  after  longer  inter- 
vals, and  is  generally  found  to  have  the  desired  elftet. 

In  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Mid  Lothian,  the 
extended  course  I  have  Just  adverted  to,  consists  of  Ist 
year,  potatoes  manured;  2«l,  wheat:  3d,  tumeps  manured ; 
4th,  barley  or  oats;  5th,  hay ;  6th,  oats.  In  East  Lothian, 
where,  owing  to  the  distance  from  any  large  town,  pota- 
toes are  little  cultivated,  this  course  consists  of  first  year, 
naked  fallow  manured,  2d,  wheat,  3d  grass,  4th  oats,  5th 
beans  manured,  6lh  wheat;  on  light  descriptions  of  land 
the  fallow  is  sometimes  displaced  by  tumeps. 


In  the  fertile  district  around  Dunbar,  the  toil  of  which 
consists  of  a  rich  Joam,  a  peculiar  rotation  prenih, 
which  has  been  termed  the  «  Dunbar  system."  It  cosiiiti 
of,  1st  year,  tumeps  msiiored»  and  consumed  by  iheepOB 
the  ground;  2d,  wheat:  3d,  grass  (pasture;)  4th,  wheat  or 
oats ;  5th,  beans  manured ;  6th,  wheat.  The  most  resorh* 
ble  feature  in  this  course,  is  the  raising  of  wheat  ereiy 
second  year,  the  crops  of  which  are  most  luzariast.  Oo 
referring  to  the  Uble,  it  will  be  found,  and  the  fact  is  a 
very  curious  one,  that  wheat  contains  a  smaller  quantity 
of  inorganic  substances  per  acre,  than  any  other  of  the 
ortlinary  plants  of  agriculture  ;  we  must  not  hoverer, 
forget  that  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  we  find  that  it 
requires  a  great  supply  of  azotised  manures,  and  acoonl- 
ingly  that  the  treatment  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  of 
the  most  liberal  character.  On  examination  of  the  three 
last  mentioned  courses,  you  will  observe  that  they  poi- 
sess  all  the  characteristics  of  a  judicious  rotation  in  a 
very  high  degree  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Isst,  fh«jr 
introduce  a  large  number  of  plants  into  the  ooorae,  Ihn 
preventing  (heir  repetition,  except  at  long  intervals;  they 
also  afibrd  two  opportunities  in  six  years,  of  deepening 
and  minutely  pulverizing  the  soil,  ami  extirpating  weeih 
during  the  cultivation  of  what  have  been  termed  CdJov 
crops,  which  are  always  grown  in  rows,  with  intemb 
varying  from  26  to  30  inches,  in  which  the  horse  and 
hand  hoe  are  kept  constantly  at  work  until  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  prevents  their  further  employment 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  ro- 
tations generally  practiced  in  our  best  cultivated  diatrid!; 
on  no  farm  however,  are  they  adhered  to  without  soae 
slight  deviations,  as    circumstances  soiiRimcf  occur 


eflBPdering  departure  from  the  particular  course  generally 
tl"o 


fopted,  judicious  or  indispensible,  as  for  instance  when 
grass  seeds  fail,  &c. ;  the  rotation  is  the  rule  howerer. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  i 
advert  to  the  interesting  fact,  that  here  we  find  the  rere- 
lations  of  science  illustrating  and  explaining  the  maxtms 
of  a  lengthened  and  wide  spread  experience,  f  has  shov- 
ing us  the  value  of  those  researches,  which  some  hare 
been  but  too  much  disposed  to  decry,  and  bitkling  ns 
hope  the  noontide  of  that  tby  is  not  Air  distant,  the 
mqpiing  of  which  has  already  dawncil,  when  sciennflc 
knowledge,  based  upon  carefully  conductetl  expenmMj* 
will  replace  that  knowledge  which  has  only  beM  od- 
(ained  by  the  gropings  in  the  dark  of  gsneratiaBS,  ano 
by  a  painAil  and  dear-bought  experience.  ^ 

In  my  next  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  detail  of  »« 
methods  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dltftreat  eiops, 
beginning  with  the  fallow  ones.        Jwo.  Oibpwood. 
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LETTERS  FROM  MR.  HORSFORD— No.   TI.        fl 


Mr.  TircKER — Th«  annexed  diagrams  will  enable 
yoor  readers  to  f6rm  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
plow  generally  used  in  the  vicinity  of  GKessen.   Fig    75 


Fig.  75. 
represents  the  rarious  ports  b\  connection.     Fig.  76» 
the  part  corresponding  with  the  mooldboard.    Fig.  77, 
the  share  of  the  plow,  from  above.    A  crotch>  of  natural 

growth,  furnishes  the 
handles  and  uprights 
Tor  tiie  reception  and 
support  of  the  beam 
— a  roumi  pole  of  the 
usual  diameter.  These 
p{g,  70,  are  connected  with  an 

imperfectly  squared 
block  at  the  bottom,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the 
laadside,  and  is  plated  on  the  sides  and  below  with  iron. 
The  cutter  fits  loosely  a  mortice  in  the  beam;  and  im- 

mediately  below,  or  perhaps 
more  genoiUly  a  little  be- 
hind, the  share.  Fig.  77  Is 
bound  to  the  landside.  Those 
portions  included  within  the 
dotted  lines  of  Fig.  77,  ire 
Fig.  77.  wrapped  around  the  termi- 

aatlon  of  the  block.  A  frame  work  of  eight  or  tea 
inches  square,  supported  by  the  wheels,  gives  free  play 
to  the  beam,  and  permits  elevation  or  depression  by 
means  of  little  blocks,  regulating  thereby  the  depth  of 
the  furrow.  The  whiffletrees  are  fastened  to  »  short 
tongue,  which  passing  through  the  axle  is  attached  to 
a  chain,  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  there 
secured  by  a  clevis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thus  far,  the  plow  is  as  well 
adapted  to  turn  furrows  to  the  right  as  to  the  left.  The 
addition  of  the  mould-board.  Fig.  76,  determines  the  di- 
rection. This  is  changed  in  plowing,  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  turn  all  the  furrows  the  same  way.  I 
have  seen  this  plow  in  use  with  one  horse,  with  two 
horsee,  one  ox,  and  with  two  cows,  though  not  yet  with 
two  oxen,  though  I  presume  it  is  in  difficult  plowing. 

In  Baden,  near  the  Heidelberg,  another  kind  of  plow 
is  employed.    The  annexed  diagram,  (fig.  78.)    was 


Fiff.  78. 
dcetched  from  the  best  one  that  I  saw.  In  place  of  the 
shoe  near  the  end  of  the  beam,  to  regulate  the  'depth  of 
the  ftuTOW,  many  were  furnished  with  pairs  of -Wheels. 
The  mould-board  consists  of  a  single  sheet  of  iron  plate 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  to  wlUdi  the  requisite 
form  is  given  in  a  kind  of  press* 

Other  plows,  consisting  of  modifications  of  this  and 
that  of  Fig.  75,  are,  as  I  am  informed,  in  use  both  in  the 
vicinity  of  Heidelberg  and  in  other  parts  of  Baden. 

The  harrows  that  I  have  seen,  are  simply  the  qmwt- 
rangnlnr  frame  much  in  use  upon  farms  in  New-York, 


except  that  they  are  generally  very  nwek  lighter.  A 
convenient  niode  of  transporting  the  plow  and  barrow 
has,  for  the  last  four  weeks,  been  illustrated  each  mom. 
ing,  as  the  peasants  go  from  the  town  to  their  fields  in 
the  ac^jaoent  country.  The  plow  turned  down  upon  the 
side,  is  supported  by  a  crotch,  the  two  prongs  of  which 
trail  at  some  distance  behind  upion  the  ground.  Upon 
the  plow  the  harrow  rests  securely.  This  troop  of 
peasants  going  from  the  cities  and  villages  every  morn- 
ing, and  returning  at  evening,  is  unlike  any  thing  the 
new  world  affords,  or  ever  will.  There  can  be  no  de- 
sire that  it  should,  for  in  the  course  of  a  year,  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  time,  through  this  feudal  inheritance 
of  residing  in  hamlets  and  towns,  must  be  inevitable 

That  improvement  in  agricultural  implements  should 
be  slow  in  Hessiaand  Baden  is  not  difiicult  to  explain. 
Modes  and  practices  that  have  received  the  sanction  of 
centuries,  and  are  positively  known  to  be  connected 
with  certain  invariable  resi]y|^  will 'naturally  be  more 
warmly  confided  in  by  a  peanR  of  modeiate  means,  than 
new  and  untried  schemes,  though  they  may  furnish  much 
larger  returns.  With  the  burthen  of  taxes,  which  I  was 
told  amounts  in  this  rich  Duchy  of  Baden,  to  about  one 
tenth  of  the  income  of  the  agriculturists,  the  peasant 
with  his  whole  family  must  work  most  industriously, 
and  live  most^eoooraieally,  if  he  would  be  prepared  for 
advanced  age  or  illness ;  and  above  all  if  he  would 
make  the  condition  of  his  sons,  at  their  entrance  upon 
active  life,  better  than  that  of  their  fathers  had  been.  I 
am  inclined  to  give  this  explanation  to  the  want  of  en- 
terprise in  general,  and  of  course  to  the  hesitation  in  the 
adoption  of  improvements. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
connected  with  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  I  men- 
tioned the  extensive  use  of  threshing  machines  in  the 
United  States,  and  inquired  if  they  might  not  profiUbly 
be  introduced  here.  He  thought  not,  and  gave  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry,  their  modente  raeana;,  and  gene- 
rally small  fields  of  grain,  as  reasons.  I  remarked  that 
more  recently,  few  iniUvldual  farmers,  comparatively, 
owned  machines,  but  that  most  of  the  wheat  in  particu- 
lar sections  was  threshed  by  movable  machines,  to  whiclr 
a  portion  of  the  horse-power  and  most  of  the  men  were 
Bupplted  by  the  owner  of  the  wheat.  This  gave  him  s 
new  view  of  the  matter;  stillhe  seemed  to  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  find  purchasers 
And  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  subject 
and  of .  whom  I  made  the  same  inquiry,  remarked  thai 
withofOt  tbreshing  with  the  flail  the  peasants  would  have 
notfalngall  winter  to  do. 

I  commenced  this  letter  more  than  a  ^tnight  since, 
and  in  the  interval,  the  gardens,  fields,  adQ  woods  have 
assumed  a  new  dress,  as  beautiful  here  as  I  have  ever 
seen  it  any  where,  and  the  more  gratefbl  that  the  winter 
has  been  so  prolongeii.  In  November,  the  hedges,  fruit, 
shade,  and  forest  trees,  all  seemed  to  me  dwarfish,  and 
altogether  of  indifferent  development.  But  now  they 
have  been  through  the  hands  of  the  Forest  matter,  and 
display  a  neatness  and  prettiness  of  appearance  that  ena- 
bles them  to  approximate  theirno^vral  brethren  of  Ameri- 
ca. Apple  trees  have  been  engrafted  anew,  bowers  and 
ornamental  shrubs  trimmed  and  trained,  and  these  with 
the  groves  in  bloom  and  leaf,  make  Giessen,  to  one  at 
all  disposed  to  a  generous  consideration  of  good  quali- 
ties in  objects  about,  a  very  pleasant  place  of  residence 
One  feature  of  the  landscapes  in  the  vicinity,  at  first  im- 
pressed me  unpleasantly.  It  was  the  abrupt  cutting  at  a 
height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  dose  trimmings 
of  the  trees  along  walks,  and  partknilarly  throu^ont  the 
valley  of  the  Lahn  and  its  tributaries.  I  was  none  thelesi 
gratified  that  no  object  seemed  apparent  in  what  seems-  to 
me,  this  strange  taste  of  the  Germans.  At  length,  a  pupi  1 
of  the  Forest  Instruction  Department  of  the  University, 
explahied  it  fully.  The  close  trimming  in  the  spring  sup- 
plies from  the  willows,  the  basket  mannfiHrtorers;--^ 
the  larger  and  harder  woods,  materials  for  controlling 
the  channels  of  the  streams,  by  filling  up  the  elbows,  of 
making  partial  dams,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses;  ant^ 
the  trunks  becoming  exceedingly  hard  from  the  abund- 
ance of  knots  and  curvatures  m  the  grains,  fiimish  a  val- 
uable kind  of  timber 
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In  wftlira  about  town  and  in  the  adfaeent  country,  no- 
merotts  mills  are  met  with,  all  upon  (he  aame  planj  for 
grinding  wheat,  rye,  Blo.  They  are  acarcely  more  com- 
plicated than  the  pettle  and  morfari  of  the  ancients^ 
comparatively  speaking.  A  building  in  Marburg,  about 
seventy  feet  long  and  one  story  high,  contains  seven  of 
the  entire  suites  of  apparatus.  Each  stone  has  its  sepa- 
rate wheel,  and  is  of  about  two  thirds  the  diameter  of 
those  used  in  Rochester,  and  in  the  northern  states  gene- 
rally. The  bolt  is  a  little  trough,  about  four  feet  long, 
six  inches  wide,  and  three  deep,  with  a  linen  sieve 
across  the  bottom.  It  is  subjecteil  to  a  lengthwise,  vi- 
bratory motion,  and  is  inclined  so  as  to  conduct  the  pul- 
verised grain  pretty  rapidly  fh>ro  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  This  and  the  whole  hopper,  stone  and  all,  occu- 
py scarcely  more  than  twelve  feet  cube.  The  best  flour 
is  ground  three  or  four  times;  of  this  the  white  bread  is 
ibade  in  little  biscuits,  while  the  loaves  in  use  as  the 
staple  by  every  body,  ar^pi|ark  brown  and  contain  rye. 

Compare  this  with  the  sources  of  bread  in  the  Genesee 
valley !  Here  with  one  stone,  a  man  may  grind,  per- 
haps, ten  bushels  in  a  day — and  with  fifty  stones,  a  cor- 
responding proportion  would  be  ground.  I  remember 
having  read  that  in  the  season  of  1841,  something  like 
2500  barrels,  daily,  were  ground  and  packed  in  the  city 
of  Rochester  alone.  The  statement  of  this  index  of  the 
perfection  of  our  machinery  for  flour  making,  does  not 
fail  to  bring  an  exclamation  in  Giessen. 

The  lectures  are  all  in  progress.  Liebig>B  course  is 
attended  by  more  than  a  hundred  students — some  of 
whom,  however,  are  members  of  the  medical  class. 
Tou  have  doubtless  already  learned  that  he  is  applying 
science  to  the  manufacture  of  manures  for  England.  I 
send  you  herewith,  a  letter  published  not  long  since  in 
England,  and  of  which,  as  there  is  a  copy  right  reserved, 
you  may  not  receive  another  copy.  If  you  can  find 
room  for  it  in  the  Cultivator,  I  wish  it  might  have  a 
place  for  your  readers.  It  certainly  presents  in  the  clear- 
est light — in  the  most  comprehensible  and  convincing 
form,  the  advantage  which  will  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture. 

Truly  yours,  £.  N.  Horsfohd. 
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M>orland$  qf  Seoiland—Th§ir  CvUivatio%  and  P)v 

dveti, 

Invemeu,  NcrUa  of  Scotlaud,  Joae  10,  1845. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq — My  aat  contained  notes 
through  the  bog  districts  of  Ireland  ;  the  present  dates 
from  the  capital  of  a  still  wilder  coimtry.  .  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  sterility  and  impracticable  nature  of 
much  of  the  Scotch  moorland.  The  soil  is  meagre, 
rests  ui>on  beds  of  coarse  gravel,  and  is  covereil  with 
heather,  afltirding  nourishment  to  a  few  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  not  much  larger  than  the  sheep  of  England,  and 
to  the  multitudes  of  grouse  which  draw  southern  shootei-s 
by  thousands  in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
These  moors  are  measured,  not  by  acres  but  miles,  anil 
lie  variously  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Habitations  sre  seen  only  at  great  intervals  of  distance, 
and  consist  either  of  a  shooting  loilge,  keeper's  cottage, 
or  shepherd's  hut.  The  roads  are  few,  and  except  in 
the  shooting  season,  commencing  with  the  12lh  of  Au- 
gust, are  travelled  only  by  the  mail  coaches. 

I  s|>eak  now  more  particularly  of  the  great  inland  dis- 
tricts both  north  and  south  of  the  Caledonian  canal. 
Agricultural  resources  are  necessarily  exceedingly  limit- 
eiL  The  annual  rental  value  of  the  moorlands  proper 
for  grazing,  would  not  exceed  two  cents  an  acre.  The 
shooting  privileges  and  trout  and  salmon  Ashing  in  the 
streams  that  are  scattered  over  them,  would  add  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  cents  to  the  yearly  value;  de|>ending,  how- 
ever,  much  upon  the  strictneas  of  preservation  ami  con- 
venience of  access.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  pay  tome 
$2,000  to  $3,000  for  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  a  moor 
a  single  setiSOP.  Estates  are  of  enormous  extent.  Two 
tlays  since  i  lode  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  the 
Aihol  pr.ipcrty  alone.  Timber  ischiefly  pine  and  larch- 
only  to  be  met  wiih  in  plantation^,  or  occasionally  rem- 


nants  of  native  growth,  scattered  through  the  glens  and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Nor  do  the  plsntatiom 
make  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  landsespe  of  tbii 
wilderness,  since  the  number  of  larches  planted  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Athol  exceeded  twenty-seveo  miliioiu. 
Birch  grows  extensively  in  the  valleys,  but  reaches  i 
size  only  sufficient  for  fencing  and  fuel.  Thirty  to  forty 
miles  of  distance  may  nevertheless  be  gone  orer  is  the 
moor  districts  without  sight  of  a  tree. 

Grazing  prevails  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Highlands  u 
to  deprive  the  majority  of  the  populati(ni  of  say  tteatly 
employment,  and  extreme  poverty  is  the  natural  coote- 
quence.  The  huts  of  the  poorer  classes  are  even  more 
wretched  than  any  I  met  with  in  Ireland.  The  walls  are 
of  stone  and  mud,  the  roof  of  turf,  and  the  floor  the  taie 
ground;  sometimes  a  rude  chimney  is comtraetetl, bat 
oftener  the  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  door.  Their 
food,  oat  meal  and  potatoes.  They  manage  to  pot  m  a 
small  patch  of  oats  about  their  cottages,  which  tbeyoos^ 
children  watch  against  the  depredations  of  the  rorisp 
cattle;  and  in  the  valleys  the  farmers  allow  tfaoie  who 
please  to  plant  with  potatoes  as  much  land  as  they  wilt 
supply  with  manure.  Oats  and  potatoes,  with  lone 
wheat,  are  principally  grown  in  the  better  agricnl^unl 
districts  of  the  north.  The  chief  agricultural  exports 
are  sheep,  wool  and  black  cattle.  The  sheep  are  mostly 
the  black  faced,  of  ver}*  smal  size,  and  light  ami  ccnne 
fleeces.  They  are  extremely  hardy,  and  u  nimble  ai 
goats;  the  mutton  is  not  fat,  but  very  sweet;  and  it  eon- 
mands  an  extra  price  in  the  London  market  Thii  breed 
of  sheep  is  frequently  crossed  in  the  more  fertile  dii- 
triets  with  the  Cheviot  sheep  of  the  south,  sml  in  lom 
the  Cheviots  are  wholly  prei^erved,  or  crossed  with 
still  larger  sheep  of  Englaml — the  Aner  wool  sod  larger 
carcases  of  the  latter  ensuring  larger  profits.  An  an- 
nual  fair  is  held  in  Inverness  in  July,  at  which  it  is 
estimated  800,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  100,000  sheep 
change  owners.  The  black  cattle  are  small,  bat  the  beef 
is  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicate  flavor,  snd  nsiotaiu 
a  good  price  even  when  it  comes  in  competition  with 
the  famous  breeds  of  the  south. 

Such  dairies  as  are  to  be  Tooml,  favor  the  Ayishire 
blood.  The  butter  is  good~worke<l  wholly  with  beaeh 
paddles,  and  neatly  turned  into  forms  of  acorns  snd  straw- 
berries for  the  table.  Much  poor  cheese  is  made  in  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  which  would  not  do  dtseretlit  to  some 
of  our  white  cheese  makers  at  home,  but  the  best  is 
either  from  England  or  Ayrshire. 

Tlie  implement  of  agriculture  are  not  of  so  improved 
achafacter  as  in  the  south.  Neither  draining  or  drillisf 
is  general.  The  crops  are  not  clean,  and  from  the  win- 
dow where  I  sit,  lean  distinguish  the  oat  flelils oversone 
miles  of  territory  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  muslanl. 

Gi*eat  numbers  of  Highland  ponies  are  annually  tent  to 
England.     They  are  very  hanly  and  strong,  and  are  sold 
from  £3  to  £6  a  head.    Guano  is  used  extensively  near 
the  seaport  towns,  and  sea  manure  along  the  coasts. 
Hedges  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  divisions  of  any  kiadi 
henls  of  cattle  being  generally  attended,  even  io  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  by  a  watcher.    Farmen  are  just 
now  bnsy  with  the  sowing  of  tumeps,  and  the  cleaning 
and  earthing  of  their  potato^  crop.    These  crops  are 
both  planted  in  drills.    The  potatoes  are  put  three  or  foor 
inches  apart,  directly  upon  the  manure, and  covered  with 
the  plow— afterward  rolled.     When  an  Inch  out  of 
ground  the  crop  is  thoroughly  hoed  by  hand;  it  is  next 
gone  through  with  a  scarifier,  which  thoroughly  loosens 
the  soil  between  the  rows;  this  is  followed  by  the  plov 
throwing  a  furrow  against  the  potatoes  from  either  side. 
One  thing  is  highly  noticeable,  both  of  this  and  of  eveiy 
drilled  crop  I  have  yet  seen  in  Great  Brilab—this  is  the 
extreme  regularity  and  evenness  of  the  lows.   A  forroe 
of  a  hiadred  rods  in  length  will  not  vaiy  a  foot  from  • 
straight  line.    This  is  effected  not  by  messoring  and 
timing,  hot  afmp^  by  the  expertness  of  the  plowDasand 
the  perfect  training  of  the  horses.    It  is  unneecswr  Jo 
say  how  much  this  adds  to  the  appearance,  as  well  tf  'o 
the  facility  with  which  acrop  is  cultivated  and  harvested. 

Here,  as  in  every  part  of  ScoUand  I  have  visited,  Ui« 
native  gardeners  mainUin  their  celebrity;  ve^tables 
being  abundant  and  good.    Farm  cottages  of  the  better 
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elan  tre  built  of  ttone,  uid  the  roofs  listed.  Heath 
used  for  thatch,  as  also  tnrft  cut  into  scollops.  The 
soo  had  been  up  to  the  lOth  instant  exeeeding^ly  tsold. 
The  weather  has  now  changed  to  the  warmth  of  mid- 
summer and  vegetation  is  most  rapid.  The  oat  and  wheat 
crop  are  not,  however,  more  forward  than  usually  at  this 
season  in  New  England;  the  grass  is,  I  fancy,  in  advance 
of  yours.  Soiling  is  pratieed  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
some  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns,  and  fresh 
cut  grass  is  extensively  fed,  with  oats,  to  working  horses. 
Clover  and  the  Italian  rye  are  the  prevailing  grasses  cul- 
tivated. 

Honey  is  abundant  in  the  Highlands — made  from  the 
blossom  of  the  heather;  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  taMe, 
however  its  mildness  may  suit  others.  The  hive  is  after 
ihe  oldest  fashion,  and  most  rural,  being  formed  by  a  coil 
of  twisted  straw. 

The  tilottiing  of  the  farm  laborers  is  home-made, 
mostly  a  blue  mixture;  and  in  nearly  every  cottage  you 
can  hear  the  sound  of  the  loom. 

The  observations  above  apply  exclusively  to  the  north- 
em  districts  of  Scotland ;  those  of  the  south  being  of  as 
different  character  as  possible;  and  offering  the  finest 
examples  of  British  husbandry  which  has  yet  Csllen  un- 
der my  notice.  They  will  be  the  subject  of  some  future 
communicati  on . 

You  will  notice  with  some  interest  reports  of  the  re- 
cent debate  in  parliament  upon  the  subject  of  the  com 
laws;  offering  additional  ground  to  suppose  that  the  free 
importation  of  grain  will  be  the  ultimate  and  not  very 
distant  result  of  the  increasing  agitation  of  the  subject. 
Truly  yours,  D.  G.  Mitcuxll. 


JDomedtic  (SoiTtsponbeuce. 
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I  was  glad  to  see  in  a  late  number  (  f  the  Cultivator  the 
remarks  on  this  weed;  and  more  particularly  the  caution 
against  its  introduction  into. places  wliere  it  Is  now  un- 
known; as  in  this  case  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
some  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  cure,  at  least.  But  that  the  in- 
experienced may  know  something  more  of  the  evil  they 
should  shun,  I  wish  here  to  repeat  in  substance  a  state- 
ment I  have  seen  somewhere  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  a 
small  patch  of  Canada  thistles,  which  is  periiaps  about 
right  for  such  as  are  small — large  ones  needing  a  differ. 
ent  estimate,  especially  such  an  one  as  I  once  saw,  which 
cov€r$d  ansuUre  Imrstfarmt  having  spread  to  this  extent 
during  a  few  years  neglect. 

Lotdfrcm  a  SnuUl  Patch, 

Iioes  in  lot  No.l,   wheat  smothered   by  their 

growth, $12 

«  No.  2,  wheat  checked  in  growth,  and 
injured  in  quality  by  green  thistles  bound 
up  with  it, 

*'  by  having  ten  hands  hindered  an  hour  each 
day,  for  five  days,  picking  thistles  from 
their  fingers, 4 

*<  by  a  load  of  wheat  upset  before  a  long 
shower,  by  being  badly  built,  the  loader 
being  afraid  to  touch  the  sheaves, 3 

"  by  tearing  leather  strap  and  breaking  three 
cogs  from  horsepower  threshing  machine, 
in  attempting  to  force  a  large  bundle  of 
tough  thistles,  unbound,  through  the  ma- 
chine,         5 

<<  of  time  to  11  hands,  and  by  collecting  them 
again,  three  ilays  after  the  above  accident, 
when  tlie  machine  was  mended, 3 


€t 


00 


10  00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


Total, $37  00 

The  profits  of  a  farm  covered  with  such  patches,  inter- 
mixed with  corn,  oafs,  barley,  grass,  &c.,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  same  way. 

A  city  may  be  most  easily  preserved  from  conflagra- 
tion by  allowing  no  fire  to  spread;  by  extinguishing  in- 
stantly all  that  appears.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
the  spread  of  Canada  thistles.    A  miller  reJtused  to 


ploy  a  skilful  embanker  to  close  a  muskrat  hole  in  his 
dam  because  he  asked  a  dollar — a  sum  he  would  gladly 
have  paid  the  next  day,  when  the  hole  had  washed  larger, 
but  not  three  dollars,  the  amount  then  charged;  but  the 
third  day  he  was  compelled  to  pay  fifty  dollars,  as  the  tor- 
rent was  fast  sweeping  away  his  dam.  The  spread  of 
Canaila  thistles  muet  be  stopped,  if  we  continue  farming; 
why  not  do  it  then  when  it  may  be  e<uUy  done  7 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  destroying  them,  and 
more  observation;  and  I  know  of  no  way  which  will  at 
all  compare  with  thorough  and  repeated  pltAving. 

The  first  plowing  must  be  left  till  about  the  time  that 
the  thistles  appear  in  flower,  or  when  they  have  become 
considerably  exhausted  by  growth,  when  they  must  be 
well  and  deeply  turned  under,  mowing  Uie  thistles  previ- 
ously if  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  work.  Then 
they  must  be  again  turned  under  at  least  once  a  month 
till  mid-autumn,  or  thereabouts,  when,  if  the  work  has 
been  well  donx,  the  patch  icill  be  killed  forever,  or  till 
the  ground  is  again  seeded  with  thistles  from  elsewhere. 
Wheat  may  be  sown  on  the  ground  the  same  autumn. 
A  statement  of  a  few  experiments  may  place  this  in  a 
clearer  light; 

Daniel  Wilson,  of  Covington,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y., 
had  a  patch  of  Canada  thistles  so  dense  that  the  roofs 
formed  a  complett  mat.  ^'He  plowed  the  ground  at 
regular  intervals  of  four  weeks  for  four  successive  times, 
when  after4he  fourth  plowing  there  was  not  a  thistle  to 
be  seen,  and  the  ground  was  in  fine  tilth  for  sowing 
wheat,  loose  and  nice  enough  for  any  garden  vegetables; 
and  now,  July,  1833,  there  is  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  old  thistle  bed,  and  not  a  solitary  thistle  has 
been  found,  although  it  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
those  interested  in  testing  its  efficacy." 

"I  commenced  about  Sie  first  of  June,"  said  the  late 
V.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y»,  "and 
plowed  them  about  once  a  month,  and  harrowed  them 
as  often,  till  about  the  first  of  October.  The  result  is, 
their  entire  destntetion,  except  a  few  places  where  the 
plowing  could  not  be  well  done." 

Augustus  D.  Ayers^  of  Romulus,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y«, 
says,  «  The  field  contained  six  acres,  Jjjincipally  occu- 
pied with  Canada  thistles,  on  which  a^Florida  war  had 
been  waged  for  twenty- five  years  or  more,  with  little 
prospect  of  success  or  termination.  In  the  latter  part  of 
May  I  broke  it  up,  plowed  the  ground  deep  four  times, 
and  harrowed  it  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The  result 
was,  it  kiUed  the  Canada  thistles,  and  my  ground  is  in 
good  condiiion  for  after  cropping." 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  I  also  tried  myself  on 
about  four  acres  of  Cansula  thistles,  by  causing  the  ground 
to  be  plowed  thoroughly  four  times  during  the  season. 
The  occupant,  who  bought  the  land  that  year,  informed 
me  that  none  appeared  the  following  season. 

The  importance  of  doing  the  work  well,  and  of  cutting 
off  and  deeply  burying  every  plant,  must  be  obvious; 
and  the  superiority  of  throwing  them  so  far  under  the 
surface  as  to  require  a  month  for  them  to  creep  out,  over 
a  mere  skimming  of  the  surface  with  the  hoe,  or  cutting 
I  hem  off  above  the  surface  with  the  scythe,  must  be  also 
evident.  A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  (vol. 
4,  p.  324,)  killed  a  patch  by  hoeing  them  to  the  surface 
/tries  a  teeek;  but  he  workeil  Arom  spring  till  nearly  the 
first  of  eighth  month  (Aug.)  before  each  successive 
three  days'  crop  began  to  diminish;  after  which,  by 
closely  following  their  retreat,  they  rapidly  disappeare<l. 
But  they  had  a  much  better  chance  to  breathe  in  this 
case,  being  a  part  of  the  time  above  ground,  than  when 
kept  wholly  under  by  a  deep  plowing  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance  above  the  surface.  Such  treat- 
ment would  prevent  the  necessity  of  taking  up  and  buns- 
i»g  «  every  plant  and  vestige  of  the  root,"  as  Dr.  Smith 
recommends  in  the  article  above  alluded  to,  which  in 
large  pidehes,  wh«re  the  roots  often  run  several  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  would  be  wholly  impracticable;  or  of 
polling  up  every  shoot  as  soon  as  it  appears,  "for  seven 
or  eiglU  successive  years,"  as  London  recommended, — the 
phrase  <<as  soon  as  it  appears,"  meaning  probably  from 
one  week  to  one  month,  or  more;  for  it  is  impossible 
for  assy  plant  to  live  wholly  beneath  the  surface  for  half 
that  item  of  yews.  J.  J.  T* 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATOE. 


Mb.  Tucker — The  lahjecl  of  the  disease  which  last 
year  prevailed  so  universally  among  potatoes,  is  one 
which  has  very  naturally  and  properly  called  out  the 
the  inquiries  and  conjectures  of  many  investigators,  and 
as  yet  no  particular  cause  for  its  existence  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  upon  by  the  mass  of  cultivators.  Some 
suppose  that  the  membranes  of  the  leaf  are  destroyed  by 
an  insect,  aqfl  that  the  work  of  decay  originates  in  this 
cause. 

But  of  this  theory  for  it  is  theory  and  nothing  more^  we 
are  prepared  to  say,  that  we  saw,  (and  so  did  every  obser- 
ving farmer,  we  must  think,)  hosts  of  small,  black  flies 
infesting  potatoe  fieUls,  in  years  long  before  we  ever  heanl 
of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  the  usual  consequence  was, 
that  the  membrane  of  the  leaf  was  eaten  out,  as  somebody, 
in  some  particular  instance,  saw  it  last  fall.  Then,  again, 
in  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the  poor  insect,  (who  is  cer- 
tainly driven  to  rather  hant  fare,  even  for  a  mischievous 
fellow,)  in  this  matter,  we  must  say  that  we  saw  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  leaves  of  potatoes 
after  they  had  become  dry  by  the  disease,  as  perfect  in 
all  their  parts  as  any  potatoe  leaves  we  ever  saw.  Others 
are  of  opiniou  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  owing  to 
the  ^*  influence  of  a  worm  in  the  root,''  but  we  have 
seen  no  statement  of  such  animals  being  found  in  such 
locations  until  the  disease  had  made  some  progress,  so 
there  must  be  some  doubt  in  the  case  as  to  whether  the 
worrii  does  the  mischief,  or  is  attracteil  by  the  conse- 
quences of  its  having  been  done  to  feast  on  the  corrup- 
tion that  ensues. 

Last  fall,  we  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease  which  as  yet  we  have  found  no  cause  to  relin- 
quish, but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  facts  we  have  col- 
lected and  observations  we  have  made,  we  have  become 
more  tenacious  of  its  correctness.    It   was  simply  .this, 
that  from  some  cause  which  we  did  not  then  and  cannot 
now   define  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the  potatoe  vino 
was  attacked  with  a  rust  similar  to  that  we  frequently  see 
on  the  straw  of  rye  and  wheat.     That  in  the  case  of  the 
potatoe,  it  flrst  ||powed  itself  in  a*  very  small  blotch  on 
Jhe  side  of  the  stalk,  which  continued  to  spread  until  it 
had  gone  round  and  through  the  stalk,  when  the  latter, 
at  the  particular  point  of  disease  became  dry  and  hard  as 
though  it  had  reached  its  maturity.    The  death  of  the 
top  of  the  stalk  of  course  soon  follows,  but  the   lower 
part  remains   green  for  a  while.     The  conjecture,   (it 
was  mere  conjecture)  we  threw  out,  was  this,   whether 
the  sap  which  was  now  stopped  by  the  dryness  of  the 
stalk  in  its  usual  channel  of  circulation,  ond,  of  course, 
prevented  from  passing  into  the  leaf,  its  naturaT  labora- 
tory for  preparation  to  return  to  the  tuber  and  fulfil   its 
accustomed  service   in  giving  it  nourishment,  did  not 
necessarily  return  prematurely,  and  cither  from  excess  of 
quantity,  or  by  bringing  back  some  quality  which  had 
better  been  given  to  the  winds,  induce  the  disease  in  the 
tubers  7    Our  own  potatoes  were  too  far  gone  to  experi- 
ment much  upon,  when  we,  surprised  with  the  novelty 
of  the  action,  hit  upon  a  single  plan  to  adopt.    It.appeareit 
to  us  however,  as  soon  as  we  saw  how  the  mischief  was 
progressing,  that  mowing  the  tops  was  the  best  ami  per- 
haps only   efficient  method  to    pursue.     A  neighbor, 
whose  crop  was  smitten  long  after  our  own,  tried  this 
experiment,  by  mowing  about  half  a  field,  as  soon  as  the 
tops  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  and  the  resulf 
was  satisfactory  and  cheering.    Where  the  tops  were  so 
mown,  no  appearance  of  the  rot  was  ever  discovered,  and 
the  potatoes  gave  all  the  evi<Ienee  of  maturity  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease  could  possibly  admit  of,  while 
the  other  part  of  the  field  saffered  as  much  from  the  rot 
as  any  in  the  vicinity.    Here,  then^  is  one  instance  in 
favor  of  our  theory. 

Other  experiments  were  tried,  of  which  we  shall  cite 
but  one  or  two.  In  one  case,  a  fkrmer  dag  a  very  few 
hills  when  the  vines  first  showed  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  carefully  buried  them  and  let  them  remain  until  the 
usual  time  of  digging,  when  they  were  taken  out  all 
sound,  while  the  most  of  his  crop  had  safl^red  essentially. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  we  think,  that  when  potatoes  are 
dag  so  early  as  the  rot  came  last  year>  but  that  they  must 


be  put  in  small  bodies  and  kept  cool  and  exdnded  from 
the  atmosphere.  Their  tendeoey  to  beal»  and  thai  be- 
come hekvy  and  insipid,  warrants  us  in  that  concloiioQ, 
and  so  we  inCsr  that  the  letting  them  remaia  in  hills 
with  the  tops  taken  ofiG  until  the  usual  tine  of  digsiog 
is  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way  than  to  dig  aod  put 
cellars,  or  on  floors  in  piles. 

Another  course  of  proeeediiq^  which  has  eome  imdet 
our  observation^  was  adopted  by  some  Irisbmen,  who 
had  known  this  enemy  to  their  favorite  escnleot  <'iB 
the  old  country,"  and  which  it  may  not  be  oselen  tomes* 
tion.  When  they  saw  the  crop  smitten,  they  dag  it  im* 
mediately,  and  piled  the  potatoes  on  the  sarfaee  of  the 
ground,  taking  care  to  guard  them  from  moahios  OBtil 
the  job  was  completed,  when  they  covered  the  pile 
entirely  with  clay.  The  result  was  probably  at  thej 
had  known  it  to  be  aforetime.  Their  crop  wai  lareil 
and  their  potatoes  of  gpod  quality.  The  clay,  uadoobtedlf 
acted  as  a  two  fold  agent,  kept  them  cool  and  ezeliulcd 
the  atmosphere  and  storms. 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  anyonceao 
confute  any  point  we  have  advanced,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  have  them  do  it.  Truth  and  light  are  what  we  are 
looking  after  in  this  matter,  and  if  we  have  advanced  as 
error,  the  public  gooil  require*  that  it  should  beactrigU. 
And  especially  does  the  agricultural  interest  of  onr 
country  require  that  this  i>e8lilence  which  nade  aoeh 
rapid  strides  in  its  advancement  the  last  year,  ahoold 
meet  with  hot  pursuit  by  every  philanthropist,  ontU  its 
progress  is  stayed  if  not  effectually  stopped. 

Yours  truly,  W.  Bacoh. 

P.  8.  There  have  been  many  experiments  in  plantiag 
potatoes  tried  in  this  region,  Ihis  i|>ring,  with  reference 
to  preventing  the  disease.  If  any  thing  of  impoitanee 
results  from  them,  I  shall  give  due  notice. 

MounJt  Osesolaf  Matt,,  June  22th,  '45. 


THE  SUGAR  CANE. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — ^In  ease  you  do  not  posseai  a  bet* 
ter  treatise  on  the  subject  of  sugar  cane,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  this  as  it  may  interest  Mr.  McDonald,  noticed  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Cultivator,  page  l&l. 

Sugar  cane  designed  for  the  plants  arrest  before  froat; 
usually  early  in  Oct.,  and  either  planted  immediately  or 
put  down  in  matelas  or  beds  from  one  to  two  feet  thick, 
like  shingling,  with  the  tops  uppermost  in  onler  to  pro- 
tect the  stalks  and  eyes  from  freexing.  Cane  may  be 
planted  in  the  autumn  or  any  time  between  September 
and  March.  The  usual  time  is  after  rolling,  or  ngar 
making,  in  January  and  February.  When  planted  fbe 
leaves  are  taken  offl 

The  ground  is  well  plowed^  and  if  rough,  well  har- 
rowed ;  after  wh  ich,  it  is  laid  off*  in  furrro ws  with  a  plow, 
fh)m  four  to  six  feet  apart,  as  scarcely  any  two  phs^ 
are  alike  and  the  cane  is  laid  lengthwise  In  the  forrowi. 
A  single  stalk  is  by  some  deemetl  sutBcient.  I  wooH 
prefer  it  double,  with  all  the  eyes  sound.  Long  cane  if 
better  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces.  It  is  then  covered 
with  the  hoe  or  plow  from  one  to  three  inches  in  depdi. 
Light  covering  would  be  preferable  were  there  no  dan- 
ger from  freezing. 

After  the  winter  is  passed  the  cane  is  bared  on  each 
side  with  a  plow,  throwing  the  furrow  from  the  ease; 
and  the  cane  is  now  scraped  with  the  hoe;  taking  all  the 
surplus  earth  from  over  the  cane — leaving  the  csne  near 
the  surface,  in  order  to  promote  early  vegetation.  ^ 

It  is  now  kept  clean  from  grass  and  weeds  until  it  hai 
suckered  or  stooled  sufficiently  thick  to  pro<lace  a  AiU 
stand  ;  soon  after  this,  say  last  of  May  or  in  JosSi  >I 
should  be  hilled  from  three  to  four  inches  and  laid  by 
and  unmolested  till  ready  to  harvest  or  cut  for  the  mill* 

Allow  me  here  to  say,  the  ground,  when  planted, 
should  be  so  thoroughly  ditched  and  cross  furrowed,  as 
not  to  allow  any  water  to  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  field 
or  ground.  Three  cart  loads  of  cane  may  plant  an  acre 
single,  but  we  are  not  governed  by  loads.  Cane  ripens 
or  matures  usually  from  three  to  six  or  sometimes  ot 
seven  feet  high,  commencing  from  the  bottom,  mT  J" 
August  or  September,  and  ripens  about  a  joint  or  six 
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lAbbftsa  week  till  iq|ured  by  •«  ieeezem    The  frost  dors 
not  iDiare  it. 

It  is  tint  cut  or  topped  ai  high  ai  the  Icavei  are  dry : 
lay  under  the  green  leaf,  and  the  top  it  thrown  upon  the 
ground  as  useleai,  or  la  often  winrowed  or  put  up  foi 
plants  where  plants  are  seaiee.  The  leaves  are  strippeii 
from  the  cane  already  topped,  and  the  oane  is  then  ent 
with  a  cane  knife  close  to  the  grevnd,  put  in  carts  and 
carried  to  the  mills.  The  cane  is  then  usually  placed 
upon  a  carrier,  made  of  two  endless  chains,  conneeted] 
to  each  other  by  wooden  lats,  formings  band  of  &om  two 
to  four  feet  in  width,  forming  an  inclined  plane ;  carrying 
the  cane  up  to  the  mill,  and  dropping  it  in  the  hopper, 
Just -as  last  as  the  mill,  whidi  is  somewhat  similar  to  a 
rolling  mill,  rolls  the  cane,  and  tlierehy  expresses  the 
Juice,  which  runs  into  receivers;  and  Ihe  sooner  it  is  put 
io  the  kettles,  boiled,  skimmed,  and  concentrated  to 
syrup  or  the  striking  point,  the  better. 

As  it  is  presumed  no  one  will  undertake  to  make  cane 
sugar  without  first  seeing  the  operation  or  procuring  the 
ewsislance  o(^o4  who  is  experienced,  I  deem  any  further 
information  unnecessary. 

In  conclusion,   permit  me  to  say,  scarcely  any  two 
think  alike  on  the  subject. 

Respectfully  yours,  3,  Tillotson. 

Jfins  JUver,  La,,  May  23,  1845. 


KOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST^No.  V. 


BY   90L0N    R03INSOX. 


On  the  4th  Feb.  Mr.  R.  crossed  the  Mlss^issippi,  at  the 
« Iron  Banks,"  mai*ttd  on  the  maps  as  Columbus,  Ken- 
tacky,  built  between  the  river  and  a  hill  some  200  feet 
high,  composed  of  clay,  lead  and  iron  stone,  and  u|> 
«vh-ich  the  road  leads  to  an  entire  change  of  soil  and  de- 
scription of  country  from  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Here  the  face  of  the  country  is  quite  broken; 
■soil  rich  clay;  timber,  beach,  sugar,  poplar,  oaks,  hicko- 
ry, dog-wooil,  liic«-->«U  of  which  indicate  a  good  strong 
90\l, '«Hd  good  grass  land;  yet  It  is  not  here,  notwith- 
standing this  is  the  blue  grass  state. 

But  here  is  not  to  be  found  the  same  kind  of  p  ipula- 
tion  that  is  to  be  foumkin  the  blue  grass  and  stock  rais- 
ing part  of  Ky.  The  crops  here  are  corn  enough  to 
«at  an4  feed  through  the  winter,  and  tobacco  enough  to 
sell  to  buy  the  few  necessaries  required. 


next  cutting.  The  crop  ararages  about  800  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  worth  2^  to  3c.,  and  2' to  3  acres  to  a  hand.  As  a 
matter  of  course  when  tobacco  is  the  general  crop,  the 
land  is  rich;  yet  generally  speaking  the  people  do  not 
appear  so  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Although  here  is  nothing  but  com  and  fodder,  yet 
stock  looks  better  than  in  Missouri.  Pretty  good  oxen 
with  miserable  yokes  and  bows,  are  worked  upon  more 
miserable  carts.  In  act  all  the  farming  implements  are  of 
the  roughest  kin  I--  even  brooms,  that  indispensible  ar- 
ticle with  a  yankee  housekeeper,  are  not  to  be  found, 
unless  you  are  pleased  to  denominate  that  miserable  little 
switch  of  broom  sfraw  with  which  you  see  a  negro 
poking  about  the  floor  as  though  looking  for  droppeit 
pins  rather  than  sweeping,  by  the  name  of  broom.  Per 
baps  you  may  think  the  floors  are  all  carpeted— on  the 
contrary  I  never  saw  the  first  one  of  these  household 
comforts. 

This  district  is  a  natural  «  eccalobion  >'  of  swine,  and 
needs  no  artificial  hog  hatching  machine  to  encourage 
the  natural  increase  of  pigs.  With  little  feeding  and  less 
care,  particularly  when  '•'  mast"  is  plenJy.lhey  live,  move 
havetheir  being,  independent  of  their  owner,  but  who 
nevertheless  is  dependent  on  them  for  his  living. 

The  western  district  of  Tennessee  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  most  excellent  land,  yet  covered  with  the  na- 
tive growth  of  forest  trees,  mostly  oak,  except  upon 
creek  bottom  land,  and  occasionally  upon  small  tracts  of 
upland;  where  all  the  kinds  of  timber  usually  found  up- 
on the  richest  alluvial  land  of  the  west,  grow  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance;  requiring  a  great  deal  of  hard  toil 
to  prepare  it  for  culture,  but  affording  an  as!n]rance  to 
the  husbandman  that  when  once  cleared,  he  will  have  a 
roil  that  no  judicious  s>'8tem  of  culture  can  ever  wear 
out.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  system  however,  is 
not  pursued  generally,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  after  a 
few  years  of  "  skinning,"  it  becomes  too  poor  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  tobacco,  and  therefore  the  to- 
bacco planter  is  annually  making  additions  of  new  land 
instead  of  trying  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  that  which 
was  first  cleared.  Tobacco  is  a  very  ameliorating  crop, 
and  leaves  the  land  in  fine  condition,  particularly  foi 
wheal;  which  crop  however,  is  but  little  cultivated,  foi 
two  reasons— first,  the  tobacco  crop  in  "  wormy  time,'- 
requires  every  pair  of  hands  on  the  plantation  that  is 
able  to  crush  a  worm,  at  the  very  time  too  when  the 
wheat  needs  an  equal  amount  of  care  to  save  it  from  to- 


The  farms  arc 
small  and'honses  generally  poor,  and  here  as  in  Missouri,  ijtai  destruction  by  the  weevil,  which  often  destroys  the 
jilway*  something  out  of  order— stables  without  doors — jlcrop  even  after  Tt  has  been  thrashed  and  cleaned  and 
farms  without  gates — and  whole  neighborhoods  without  'stored  away.  And  secondly,  the  tobacco  is  a  more 
a  good  head  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep.  There  is;  certain  crop  in  growth  and  sale  for  cash,  which  is  the 
in  this  part  of  Ky.,  airabundance  of  most  excellent  land,  ||  grand  desideratum,  and  which  will  be  sure  to  prevent 
tolerably  heavy  timbered,  that  can   be  had  for  about  $2 


an  acre,  out  of  which  excellent  farms  could  be  made. 

On  the  5th,  Mr.  R.  passed  into  Tennessee — the  land 
similar  to  that  described  3'estenlay.  The  best  buildings 
are  the  towering  tobacco  houses,  in  which  the  crop  is 
hnng  up,  as  soon  as  It  is  cut  and  wilted,  where  it  hangs 
to  dry,  and  is  then  **  fired." 

The  great  pest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  are  the 
worms  that  prey  npon  the  leaves,  and  unless  destroyed. 
will  destroy  the  crop.  The  eggs  are  depositeil  by  a 
miller  almost  as  large  as  the  humming  bird,  and  very 
much  resembling  it  in  movements,  upon  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the  tobacco  leaves,  from  the  time  it  is 
about  half  grown  till  it  matures.  These  hatch  and  grow 
**  powerful  quick,*'  and  eat  ''powerfully,"  and  have  all 
to  be  picked  off  by  hand;  though  some  have  fraineil 
turkeys  to  perform  a  part  of  the  work.  In  cutting  up 
the  crop,  the  laborer  seizes  the  stalk  with  one  hand^  and 
splits  the  stalk  nearly  to  the  ground  with  a  stout  butcher 
knife,  then  cuts  it  off  and  throws  it  in  piles  to  wilt, 
which  it  will  do  in  a  few  hoars,  when  it  is  hauled  to 
the  house  and  hung  across  sticks  in  the  upper  tier  and  so 
down  till  the  beams  are  full;  when  it  is  sufficiently  dry, 
large  fires  are  built  on  (he  ground  so  as  to  give  as  much 
heat  a»  possible  with  little  blaze  or  smoke.  This  is  a 
dangerous  operation  and  accidents  often  happen.  After 
it  is  thus  cured,  it  hmgs  till  a  wet  spell  moistens  it  so 
that  it  can  be  handled  to  strip,  or  if  the  room  is  wanted, 
it  is  taken  down  and  bulked  away  to  make  room  for  the 


will  be  sure  to 
The  cultiirator  from  bestowing  any  care  towards  the  im- 
'  provemcnl  or  preservation  of  his  soil  in  a  country  where 
new  land  can  be  purchased  so  cheap  as  it  can  here, 
when  that  first  cleared  will  no  longer  produce  his  favor- 
ite crop.  ^      ,  .   ,    , 

On  the  7th  of  Feb.,  between  Dresden  and  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  I  began  to  leave  the  tobacco  and  enter  among 
the  cotton  plantations,  the  soil  becoming  more  sandy  and 
light,  though  not  showing  much  more  appearance  of 
wealth  until  within  the  precincts  of  the  laUer  town, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  plain,  and  contains 
some  1,500  inhabitants,  and  many  handsome  mansions; 
a  very  fine  court  house  and  a  college  and  a  flourishing 
female  school.  Leaving  this  place  a  short  distance  from 
ihe  town,  we  cross  the  "Forked  Deer  Creek,"  over  a 
loll  bridge  and  high  clay  turnpike  over  a  two  mile  wide 
bottom,  subject  to  overflows,  and  covered  with  beech 
timber,  which  if  cleared  off  and  set  with  grass,  I  ven- 
to  say  would  prove  more  profitable  land  than  some  ol 
the  upland.  1  notice  generally  that  the  bottoms  are  the 
last  to  be  cleared,  but  time  will  prove  their  value.  Out 
of  this  stream,  the  cotton  from  this  region  is  sent  in 
flat  boats  to  the  Mississippi.  Between  this  town  and 
Lagrange,  the  last  town  in  Tenn.,  the  land  grows  more 
and  more  sandy,  and  when  badly  culUvated,  is  very  liable 
to  wash  into  gullies;  some  of  which,  particularly  by  the 
road  side,  becomes  perfectly  unmanageable.  Passed 
fine  cotton  plantations,  and  some  very  good  and  sonie  I 
think  very  poor  land,  covered  with  small  black  oak  tim- 
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ber,  and  crossed  tbe  Hatchee  river,  which  in  high  water  j  sons.  Where  such  cisterns  are  not  practicable,  they 
Ir  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  liice  nearljr  all  the  might  be  placed  within  the  building  and  made  seeorc 
streams  in  this  country,  having  a  wide  overflowable  against  frost  at  a  small  expense, 
bottom.  We  are  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  cotton  But  after  ali,  where  the  farmer  has  a  strcan  or  spring 
region,  that  being  the  al!  engrossing  crop  of  this  part  of  I  within  a  hundred  rods,  he  had  better  bring  ittohiiyanl 
Tennessee,  and  of  which  I  expect  hereafter  to  have  much  than  rely  upon  well  or  cistern.  He  will  then  hare 
to  see  and  say  as  I  proceed  south.  healthy,  living  water,  belter  than  that  from  any  eistom 

This,  9th  of  Feb.,  four  miles  south  of  Lagrange,  upon  .or  well  tainted  with  fihrations  from  the  yard  ikeve. 
a  very  warm  sunny  day,  I  crossed  the  Missisaippi  line.  |  Where  the  supply  lies  above  the  yard  level  there  is  no 
The  grass  to-day  looks  green  and  spring  like,  and  plum  difficulty;  and  when  it  is  below,  either  wind  or  water 
trees  are  leaving,  and  peach  buds  are  just  ready  to  burst ||  will  raise  it  by  means  of  forcing  pumps,  at  an  cxpcoM 
into  blossom.  Much  land  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
goo<t  deal  of  a  kind  of  work  done  that  people  really  seem 
to  be  in  sober  earnest  when  they  call  it  "  plowing." 
The  weather  is  more  like  May  than  Februargr.  Birds 
and  frogs  making  meloby — grass  growing — flowers  bloom- 
ing— gardens  making,  etc. 

From  here  to  Holly  Springs,  the  county  seat  of  Mar- 
shall CO.,  and  a  flourishing  Ane  town,  the  land  grows  hilly 
and  sandy,  and  bottom  lands  more  swampy.  The  upland 
timber  mostly  black  oak,  interspersed  with  white  oak 
and  hickory,  and  much  of  it  uncultivated.     Some  fine 

farms — horses  good — cattle  poor  and  sheep  poorer.  Inj  iU>ing  anything.  At  least,  so  it  was  with  ns.  We  had  s 
the  course  of  the  day  after  passing  Holly  Springs,  I  met  .running  stream  within  a  short  dtslancef  but  >(mr plaa of 
with  the  fii-st  stone  that  I  have  seen  since  leaving  tlie  &  cheap,  home  made,  cement  pipe  was  not  known  is  this 
mountains  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  kind  of  redish  sand  and  1  region  till  brought  to  notice  by  the  CultiTator.  But  then 
iron  stone,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  of  volcanic!  there  was  that  (to  us)  foreign  substance — water-lime— to 
origin.  Passed  Oxfoitl,  the  county  seat  of  Lafayette  eo., 1 1^^^  obtained  from  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  abcot  Ti{ 
and  crossed  the  Tall.thatchie  river,  (I  like  these  Indian 
names,)  which  is  also  another  high  water  steamboat 
stream,  witU  wide  bollom  uncultivated  beech  land,  upon 
which  grass  instead  of  trees  ought  to  be  growing.  Saw 
mills  through  all  this  region  being  scarce,  and  lumber 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  hundred,  nearly  all  the  houses 


of  less  than  $20.  in  either  case.  When  wind  is  ssed,  a 
reservoir  will  be  necessary  to  hold  a  supply  dsrin*  a 
«  calm."  ,  Your  readers  can  get  a  good  idea  of  cither 
methoil  by  consulting  the  Cultivator,  vol.  7,  pages  47 
and  174. 

Heretofore  the  pipes  or  comUietors  have  been  xtxj 
expensive,  and  when  some  farmers  have  almost  made  op 
their  minds  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  free  then- 
selves  from  their  inconveniences,  visions  of  logs  and 
lead  rise  up  before  their  eye»,  and  they  are  deterred  by 
the  expense  attendant  upon  either  of  these  modes,  from 


I  cents  per  l>ushel,  including  transportation  and  the  trouble 
I  of  procuring  it. 

I  Notwithstanding,  the  p^aa  appeared  so  simple smltbeap, 
and  as  the  whole  labor  could  be  performed  bj  ourselres, 

'so  I  determincil  to  tiy  the  experimftnt  with  onrownlioie. 

I I  was  led  to  this  by  a  statement  that  water-lime  owed  its 


contained  about  the  same — forty  per  cent — as  the  Ulster 
county  lime.  This  has  also  been  ascribed  to  silica  and 
oxide  of  iron.  I  have  since  purchased  and  read  John- 
ston's Chemistry,  and  the  same  thing  is  said  there  of 
magnesia,  page  367 ;  and  yet  in  a  note,  page  365,  three 
different  water  limes  are  mentioned  as  having  nomagne- 


are   built  of  logs.     Near   the   south   line  of  Lafayette,   hardening  property  to  magnesia^of  which  our  line-stone 
crossed  the  << Yokenatufia,"  (a  very  pretty  name  when  '       -'      '    '^         •  -    -  .        .-    »..-.- 

you  get  useil  to  it,)  across  a  beech  bottom,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkle  of  the  beautiful  holly. 

On  tbe  12lh  day  of  Feb.,  in  Yallabusha  county,  I  saw 
peach  and  plum  trees  in  full  bloom,  and  ganien  peas  and 
potatoes  op,  and  oats  sowing.     And  here  in  one  field  I 

saw  20  one  horse,  or  one  mule  plows,  skinning  the  sur-''^sL  ^^  >Iir  b»t  a  large  per  ceikt  of  alumina 
face  of  this  light,  loose,  fine,  sandy  soil,  and  sending  it  In  order  to  test  tbe  f|uestioa  in  my  case,  I  took  four 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  And  parcels  of  lime,  duly  numbered  f  ml  nurtoetl,  placed  then 
aa  in  this  country  I  am  going  to  initiate  my  readers  into!  I  under  water,  and  in  a  few  weeks  found  the  psrcel  nixed 
the  arcana  of  a  cotton  plantation,  I  will  here  part  com- 1' with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  had  hardeaeti  to  as  to 
pany  with  them,  under  the  assurance  that  tne  country  we'l^Atisfy  me  of  its  fitness  for  my  purpose.  The  other  par* 
are  yet  to  ramble  over  will  afibrd  an  abundance  of  inci-  I'^i*  of  mortar  had,  some  more  and  others  less  proporlios 
dents  far  more  interesting  than  that  which  which  we'^^f  >a^(^'  I  accordingly  used  it,  half  and  half  of  each, 
have  hitherto  viaited;  taui  I  humbly  hope  that  I  may  be,  sifted,  to  get  out  unslacked  lumps  of  lime,  pebbleB,&c., 
able  so  to  collect  and  arrange  those  incidents  that  yon'!  and  laid  it  down  immeiliately.  Tbe  lime  was  just  bant, 
will  be  pleaded  to  continue  to  give   a  monthly  welcome ''^od  no  doubt  would  have  banien^l  sooner  if  grovnd,ai 

^41..  i> !i!__r _* ..!*•         1  Iti _• j-«imi .11 « ..:ii:.»«n 


x>  the  familiar  face  of  your  old  friend, 

Solon  Robinson. 


WATER  FOR  STOCK— CEMENT  PIPES. 


I  have  since  ascertained  they  would  have  beea  willia^to 
do  at  the  plasler-mil).  I  would  advise  this  whenerer 
farmers  undertake  to  use  their  own  lime  for  cenent,  al- 
th04igh  sladfiing  with  water  may  answer,  as  it  did  vitb 
mc. 

Upon  examining  the  pipe  this  Spring,  after  having s 
full  run  of  water  through  it  all  winter,  I  found  the  inside 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  not  washed  or  worn  in  the  least,  as 


Mar  Tucker — Few  articles   interested  us  more,  in 
your  last  volume,  than  the  editorial  of  the  March  num-l 
ber,  upon  the  importance  of  water  for  stock,  and  the! 

most  efficacioua  and  economical  means  of  procuring  it.!' I  feared  it  would  be  in  its  new  state*  I  am  satisticd  tb« 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  farmers  leave  theirijkindor  pipe  is  just  the  thing  for  farmers— cheapaixl  du* 
stock  to  suffer,  and  how  many  inconveniences  they  sub- 
mit-to, year  after  year,  in  this  essential  matter.  It  is  worth 
any  farmer's  while  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  pretty  deep 
well,  or  several  cistern^  rather  than  drag  along,  year  af- 
ter year,  as  many  do,  with  stinted  rations,  because  it  is 
so  far  to  bring  it.  Cisterns  are  preferable,  and  generally 
furnish  an  adequate  supply,  if  buildings  for  shelter  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  stock  kept. 

But  when  thus  obtained,  the  labor  of  raising  it  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  a  serious  objection  with  many,  fn  some 
cases  a  daily  pumping  by  the  hour  would  be  required. 
This  might  generally  be  avoided  by  constructing  the  cis- 
tern in  a  knoll  or  bank,  above  the  level  of  some  part  of 
the  yard,  to  which  it  could  be  conducted  in  pipes,  and 
let  off  at  will,  by  a  turn  of  the  finger,  through  a  stop- 
cock or  fasset.  In  the  first  instance  this  would  be  less 
expensive  than  a  pump,  save  the  daily  labor  of  working 
it,  be  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  or  freeze  up,  ami 
in  every  way  to  be  depended  on  in  all  wealhere  and  sea- 


rablc — conducting  the  water  without  taint  or  defilenMot 
'  from  rotten  wooil  or  metallic  poison,  and  needing  no  re- 
•  pairs  when  properly  taken  care  of.    An  inch,  or  an  ucb 
•and  a  half  bore  is  large  enough  for  any  ordioaiy  ivn- 
'  house  or  yard.     I  used  a  rod  about  an  inch  and  a  qusrler 
;  in  size,  and  five  feet  long.    I  thought  the  short  rod  job 
prescribe  much  too  tedious;  and  I  also  prefer  s  ball  to 
the  tapered  stick  you  mention,  to  draw  after  the  rod,  in 
onler  to  smooth  and  equalize  the  tube.    Tbe  long  rod 
should  be  tapereil  at  tbe  end,  a  hole  bored  an  inch  there- 
from, through  which   to  fasten  the  ball  with  a  stroij 
rope-cord  five  fe>t  long.    Two  boards^ five  feet  lo»**^ 
six  inches  broad,  with  fastenings,  constitute  tbe  irM» 
apparatus. 

In  constructing  the  work  it  is  best  to  have  it  in  sboet 
Tour  divisions,  and  the  same  number  of  apparatus;  bff"* 
at  the  lower  end,  lay  a  section  on  each  of  the  <li^"**^ 
and  then  the  firat  will  be  hard  enough  to  draw  thewJ 
thus  the  work  can  proceeil  without  deUy  for  it  tohawen. 
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Care  matt  be  takaa  thai  the  rods  be  not  left  too  long. 
When  bringrinir  ^^  divisions'  together,  a  short  rod  must 
be  used  end  the  joints  closed  up  with  a  length  or  two  of 
bricks.  When  any  stoppages  afterwards  occur}  and  they 
will  sometimes  happen,  by  taking  off  the  top  brick  in 
these  joints  it  can  be  ascertained  in  whioh  direction  the 
ebstmctson  lies.  Then,  by  boring  with  a  small  gimblet, 
or  some  similar  tfool,  the  exact  position  can  be  ascer- 
tained. When  the  pipe  is  opened,  and  it  is'removed,  a 
thin  wooden  pipe  can  be  inserted  and  plastered  over  v^ilh 
a  thick  coat  of  mortar,  and  the  pipe  be  as  sound*  as  be- 
fore. These  stoppages  are  extremely  vexatious,  >uid  the 
head  of  the  pipe  should  be  well  guarded  with  a  tight 
box,  and  punched  tin  or  sheet  iron  on  three  sides.  Some- 
times small  tadpoles  or  frogs,  and  other  water  vermin, 
get  within  the  tube,  where  they  may  grow  larger,  till 
tiiey  cannot  get  out,  and  are  a  moving  obstruction  from 
place  to  place,  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
move, without  taking  up  the  whole  pipe,  or  one  of  the 
divisions  at  leasL  The  holes  in  tin  or  sheet  iron  should 
be  of  the  smallest  practicable  size,  and  very  numerous, 
that  the  entrance  of  these  intruders  may  be  prevented. 

In  tligging  the  trench  endeavor  to  have  no  part  lower 
than  the  point  where  it  runs  out,  even  if  it  must  be  a 
lilUe  &rther  distance  round.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  have  a  straight,  strong  current  right  through  to  carry 
out  any  sediment  in  the  water,  lest  it  settle  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  tube  and  prove  a  stoppage.  I  erred  in  this 
matter,  having  come  across  a  hollow  to  save  distance. 
Where  this  cannot  be  avoided  there  Should  be  a  joint  or 
opening  from  which  the  sediment  could  be  removed  from 
time  to  time  as  it  collects — say  once  a  year. 

A  short  story  will  tell  the  tale  of  expense.  With  a 
bushel  of  lime  to  every  rod,  a  like  quantity  of  sand,  and 
a  man  to  mix  and  carry  mortar,  I  am  satisfied  I  can  lay 
more  than  twenty  rods  per  day.  The  bill  is  as  follows : 
20  bushels  of  lime  and  sand,. . .  $3  00 

1  hand  to  tend, 75 

Preparing  apparatus  and  laying 

down  pipe, 1  25 

$5.00=25  cts.  per  rod. 

Our  mechanics  here  want  60  cents  per  rod  for  putting 
down  logs,  with  timber,  hand^,  board,  &c.,  all  found 
(hem — in  all,  probably  about  $1.25.  I  have  made  no  ac- 
count of  digging  the  trench,  for  that  is  about  the  same 
in  all  cases,  whether  wood,  lead  or  cement  be  used. 

My  experience  has  made  me  the  warm  advocate  of 
cement  pipes,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  farmer 
should  be  without  running  water  in  his  yanls,  if  there  is 
a  spring  or  stream  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Even 
where  water-lime  must  be  had,  the  expense  need  not 
much  exceed  fifty  cents  per  rod. 

And  now,  Mr.  Eilitor,  if  this  statement  shall  induce 
sny  of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  cement  pipe,  I  shall  enjoy  an  extra 
satisfaction,  over  and  above  that  experienced  during  the 
past  winter,  in  seeing  our  stock  so  conveniently  provided 
with  this  great  essential  to  their  thrift  and  comfort. 

A.  B.  D. 

Ha  ketttttwn,  N.  /.  Jvkf  2d,  1845. 


ERROR  CORRECTED. 


In  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Ag- 
rieoltnral  Society,  the  opinion  it  advanced,  in  the  essay 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Apple,  that  all  the  varieties  of 
this  fruit  originated  from  the  native  species  in  England, 
kno^n  by  the  name  of  the  erab.  This  opinion,  it  is  (rue, 
has  the  authority  of  the  most  of  modern  botanists  to  sup- 
port it,  and  nearly  all  horticultural  writers;  but  errors 
sre  often  copied  from  one  to  another,  without  suflleient 
examination.  Great  men  sometimes  make  great  mistakes; 
snd  Professor  Lindley,  one  of  (he  highest  botanical 
authorities  in  Europe,  not  only  considers  the  apple  as 
sn  improved  variety  of  the  crab,  but  speaks  of  the  Green 
gage  and  other  plums  as  having  originated  from  the 
"Savage  sloe,"  although  the  cultivated  plum,  or  PruMU 
domutiea^  is  a  species  totally  distinct  from  the  sloe,  or 
Pnnus  »pino9a. 

Ray  considered  the  English  Crab  as  a  distinct  speciesjlthe 


from  the  cultivated  apple.  And  those  vho  regard  them 
as  only  varieties,  give  distinctive  characters  more  strik- 
ing and  permanent  than  many  which  separate  species 
universally  admitted  as  distinct.  They  arc  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

CxAB  Tree.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  villous  underneath; 
styles  bald;  fruit  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  acerb,  astringent, 
austere. 

Affle-teee.  Leaves  ovate- oblong,  acuminate,  gla- 
brous; styles  villous  ;  fruit  more  or  less  sweet. 

Whether  these  characters  be  admitted  as  sufficient  for 
separate  species  or  not,  one  fact  must  be  admitted,  that 
although  the  crab  has  grown  in  England  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  no  varialon  in  it  whatever  has  taken 
place;  while  the  cultivated  apple  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  there  until  it  was  inti'oduced  by  the  Romans,  and 
is  well  known  to  be  suldect  to  interminable  changes. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  crab  is  a 
totally  distinct  species  from  the  common  apple,  and  from 
the  English  crab.  J.  J.  Thomas 

ikfoc^Ay  6  mo.,  1845. 


DAIRY— QUALITY  OF  MILK. 


In  many  parts  of  the  couotr}  the  dairy  is  such  an  ob- 
ject, and  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  a  living  machine  that 
can  convert,  in  abunilance  and  perfection,  .the  food  it 
consumes,  to  so  useful,  so  profitable,  and  so  essential  an 
article,  as  milk,  that  the  breed  the  roost  distinguished 
for  that  property  must  always  be  in  great  demand.  But 
whether  a  particular  breed 'should  be  kept  entirely  for 
that  purpose,  or  whether  it  is  preferable  to  have^  stock 
partly  calculated  for  the  butcher,  and  partly  for  the  dairy, 
is  a  point  well  entitled  to  the  most  deliberate  considera- 
tion. It  is  probable  a  breed  might  be  reared  by  great 
attention,  the  males  of  which  might  be  well  calculated, 
in  every  respect,  for  the  shambles;  and  the  females  ol 
which  might  when  young,  produce  abundant  quantities 
of  good  rich  milk,  yet  when  they  reached  nine  or  tea 
years  of  age,  might  be  easily  and  quickly  fattened.  This 
would  be  not  only  the  motft  desirable,  but  the  most  valua- 
ble breed  that  could  be  propagated,  and  from  an  expe- 
rience of  fourteen  years,  we  have  found  the  Durham 
Short  Homed  breed  as  aproxi mating  the  nearest  to  that 
point;  but  they  require  as  a  condition,  an  abundance  of 
rich,  succulent  food,  and  warm,  comfortable  quarters 
in  winter. 

One  good  cow  full  fed  is  worth  more  for  the  dairy 
than  four  ordinary  half  starved  ones.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  fact,  we  quote  the  following 
from  aa  English  publication.  «  A  farmer,  some  years 
since,  kept  eightun  cows  upon  a  oommoa,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  buy  butter  for  his  family.  The  common  was 
enclosed,  (which  deprived  the  farmer  of  his  pasture;) 
and  the  same  person  supplied  his  family  amply,  with  the 
milk  and  butler  from  four  cows  veil  kepi,*' 

An  ordinary  cow  fed  on  young  clover  should  give  for 
the  first  three  months  after  calving,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  which  will  produce,  if 
of  good  qoalitv,  l|lbs.  of  butter— or  nearly  9  lbs.  per 
week.  Where  the  number  of  cows  is  greater  the  ave- 
rage will  be  less,  because  where  there  is  only  one  or 
two  cows,  a  deficiency  in  one  of  them  is  immediately 
noticed;  the  cow  is  got  rid  of,  and  a  better  one  substi- 
tuted. 

The  excellency  of  a  dairy  cow  is  estimated  by  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  her  milk;  and  the  quality  of 
the  milk  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  bntter  that  it 
will  yield.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  food, 
but  more  on  the  animal.  The  writer  has  known  one 
cow  whose  milk  would  not  produce  butter,  and  never 
was  discovered  while  milkeil  with  the  herd,  but  was 
soon  apparent  when  separated  and  milked  alone. 

There  is  a  simple  instrument,  called  the  Lactometer, 
used  for  measnring  the  relative  qualities  of  cream  which 
the  milk  of  different  cows,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  affords.  It  consists  of  a  mahogany  stand,  support- 
ing six  glass  tubes  of  equal  length  and  iliameter.  These 
tubes  are  marked  ten  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  gptulo* 
ated  down  in  lOths  of  an  inch  for  three  inches.  Now, 
milk  from  the  different  cows  is  poured  into  each  tube, 
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(which  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  eow,) 
and  filled  to  the  upper  or  ten  Inch  line,  and  the  nomber 
of  degrees  the  thicknesa  of  the  cream  occupies  in  each 
tube,  indicates  the  per  centage.  For  example,  if  the 
bollom  of  the  cream  stands  at  1  inch,  if  denotes  10  per 

cent,  cream. 

In  a  trial,  with  one  of  these  instruments,  of  seven  cows, 
six  weeks  after  calving,  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  we  found  they  varied  from  13  to  7^  per  cent.  Out 
of  the  seven  cows  the  milk  of  two  produced,  after  stand- 
ing twenty -four  lioui-s  in  a  temperature  of  48  degrees, 
thirteen  per  cent  cream— one  twelve  and  another  eleven 
per  cent,  in  the  same  temperature.  Another  at  46  de- 
grees 9  per  cent,  while  two  at  40  degrees  stood  at  8{  azkl 
7^  per  cent.  The  milk  of  four  cows  mixed,  in  a  tem- 
perature of  48  degrees,  marked  1 1  per  cent.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  by  those  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  temperature  has  considerable  influence  in 
raising  cream,  which  may,  in  part  account  for  the  low 
per  cenlage  of  the  two  last  named  cows;  but  in  other 
trials  we  have  found  they  varied  from  7  to  20  per  cent. 

After  comparing  the  accounts  given  in  a  variety  of  places 
and  situations  of  the  average  quantity  of  milk  which  a 
cow  gives  when  kept  alone,  and  well  fed  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  with  a  full  supply  of  food,  such  as  they  relish, 
to  the  extent  of  their  appetites,  the  result  is,  that  it  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  our  best  dairy  henls,  and  the  quantity  of 
butter  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  also  greater. 

I  am  aware  that  high  feeding  of  milch  cows  on  grain, 
is  not  generally  believed  to  be  profitable,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  cows  would  give  milk  nearly  the  whole 
year,  fie  nude  good  beef  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
calves  would  be  much  more  valuable. 

If  cows  are  ever  allowed  to  fall  away  low  doring  win- 
ter, in  vain  shall  we  hope  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply 
of  milk  by  bringing  them  into  high  condition  in  the 
summer;  for  if  a  cow  be  lean  at  the  time  of  calving,  no 
management  afterwards,  will  ever  bring  her  to  yield  for 
the  season  anything  like  the  quantity  of  milk  that  she 
would  have  done,  had  she  been  all  the  while  in  high 
condition.  C.  N.  Bjeuent. 

AiMrican  Hotil,  Albany,  Augusi,  1845. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  MINES  OF  N.  CAROLINA. 


as  the  process  of  smelting  b  not  uadtatbooA,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  ore  too  escpcoalve,  with  Che  pretent 
state  of  the  road,  to  send  it  to  market  A  Murcy  of 
turnpike  roads  was  ordered  by  the  last  Legistetiire,  and 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  completed  there  ia  little  doaht  bel 
that  copper  mining  will  be  fooMl  aa  profitable  aa  Om 
others.  The  principal  crop  of  the  mining  r^ioo  la  eot- 
ton,  but  the  low  price  and  the  diatanee  firom  marirei,  has 
caused  many  of  the  planter*  to  tnin  Iheir  attentiao  to 
mining,  which  will  shortly  prove  Tory  lueratWe.  There 
is  great  want  of  labor-saving'  aaachi»ia  here,  both  in 
mining  and  agrienltore» 

Tour  paper  hat  a  food  eircolaiiOD  in  North  CarollBi* 
and  its  efihcts  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  AlaaoeC  etrcry  m- 
telligent  planter  will  fall  ym,  or  show  yw,  aomething  that 
he  has  learned  from  the  Cultivator.  The  low  ptiee  of 
lands,  and  the  fteility  with  which  they  eovld  be  im- 
proved offers  gnat  indecensenta  to  emigiaati^  and  llie 
investment  of  capital  in  this  state. 

Your  ft-iend,  Jomr  C.  Matbi 

RaUigh,  North  CaroKwh  My  Uth,  1845. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  LEE. 


Having  psssed  over  the  principal  part  of  this  State  du- 
ring the  last  year,  I  have  thought  perhaps  it  might  inter- 
est some  of  your  readers  to  give  a  sort  of  flying  account 
of  it.  This  State  possesses  as  many  natural  advantages 
as  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  eastern  part  of  it  has 
large  and  extensive  fisheries  for  herring  and  shad.  The 
planters  who  live  on  the  coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  nearly  all  fish  during  the  season.  The  oiRil  of 
the  fish  is  used  by  them  as  manure.  This,  together  with 
the  shell  marl  beds  which  are  found  in  all  the  lower 
counties,  enables  the  plantera  to  make  large  crops  of 
com,  wheat  and  cotton.  The  marl,  however,  is  not 
yet  much  used,  as  its  application  is  not  well  understood. 
The  land  is  generally  low  and  level,  formed  of  a  deep 
alluvial  bottom,  and  strongly  acid.  About  five  feel  from 
the  surface  the  formation  of  shell  deposit  commences, 
and  extends  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet.  The 
marl  laying  so  near  the  surface,  renders  its  application 
easy,  which  would  neutralize  the  acid  and  render  the  soil 
more  friable.  Large  tracts  of  land,  which  will  now 
hardly  bring  weeds,  by  a  good  marling  could  be  made 
to  proiluce  heavy  crops.  The  county  of  Terrel  is  cele- 
brated for  its  grapes  and  Scuppernong  wine,  several 
thousand  gallons  of  which  is  made  every  year,  but  mostly 
for  home  consumption.  On  the  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear 
river  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  cuUure  of  rice;  the 
fields  are  quite  extensive  and  very  handsomely  laid  out. 
The  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  are  generally 
good,  especially  when  you  approach  the  mountains,  and  ^ 
nearly  all  the  counties  west  of  Raleigh,  are  rich  in  min- 1 
erals;  several  extensive  gold  mines  are  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  pieces  of  native  gold  have  been  found  worth 
seventy  dollars.  In  Davidson  county  there  are  some  sil- 
ver mines  which  are  worked  daily  with  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  hanils,  yielding  a  good  profit.  Copper  mines 
are  numerous,  but  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  them> 


7^  Dairies  qf  Chenango  Couni^f — SdeneetfAgrieuMurt^ 

The  Crope. 

SmkhTillc,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y^  July  15, 1913^ 

This  county  has  long  been  noted  as  a  good  grazing  dis- 
trict, and  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  batter, 
cheese,  beef,  mutton  ami  wool.  Its  t>roken  surfaee  and 
high  hillaseem  to  attract  eiouds  loailed  with  vapor  and  rain, 
which,  falling  on  the  most  elevated  points^  irrigate  the 
whole  district,  and  sustain  numerous  living  springs. 
Pure  coki  water  and  a  plenty  of  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
indispensible  to  the  dairy  business.  In  limestone  eowi- 
tries,  the  rocks  are  so  full  of  seams  and  eavitiea  that  moat  of 
the  water  which  falls  in  rains  soon  finds  ita  way  so  fxt 
below  the  surface  that  the  roots  of  tlie  cultivated  grasses 
cannot  reach  it.  On  the  side  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Chenango  county,  the  grass  is  remarkably  green  and  lux- 
uriant for  this  season  of  the  year;  owing,  mainly,  to  an 
impervious  subsoil,  which  keeps  the  water  near  to  the 
surface. 

I  have  visited  a  nuaibcr  of  fine  dairiea.  In  aeveral^ 
the  buttei  is  contracted  at  13  centa  a  pound.  Hie 
expectations  of  the  eheese-makeis  are  pretty  well 
raised,  in  view  of  a  belter  market  in  England  than  they 
have  realized  at  home.  In  large  butter  dairies  the 
cream  or  milk  is  churned  either  by  water  power,  or  the 
weight  of  a  large  dog  or  sheep  walking  on  an  inclined 
wheel.  A  sheep  that  will  mate  with  cows,  chum  30  or 
40  lbs.  of  butter  a  day ,  and  y  ieUl  its  owner  5  pounda  of  good 
wool  a  year,  is  truly  a  valuable  animal.  There  are  such 
in  this  county,  which  run  and  jump  on  a  tread- wheel  and 
churn  for  an  hour  with  more  spirit  than  any  boy  or  girl 
that  I  ever  saw  attempt  to  extract  20  lbs.  of  butter  from  a 
churning  of  milk  or  cream. 

Pans  of  milk  set  for  the  cream  to  rise  shonld  be  placed 
not  on  board  shelves,  but  either  on  cool  flat  atones,  or 
on  slat»f  so  that  the  cool  air  can  circulate  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  as  well  as  around  its  sides.  A  well 
flagged  stone  or  brick  floor,  moistened  with  cold  wa- 
ter, keeps  down  the  temperature  of  the  milk  house 
The  butter  is  worked  over  by  a  machine  wbi^  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe,  that  manages  40  lbs.  at  a  batch, 
and  does  its  work  much  easier  than  a  ladle.  Ground 
Turk's  Island  salt,  or  Liverpool,  is  preferred,  and  gene- 
rally used.  The  cows  are  never  left  in  the  yard  over 
night,  and  never  denied  a  plenty  of  good  fresh  feed. 

The  shale  and  sand  stone  rocks  of  this  region  seem  to 
yield,  as  they  are  decomposed,  lime,  potash,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, clay,  si  lex,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phoaphonis,  and 
(he  oxide  of  iron,  enough  to  proiluce  good  crops  ot 
[grass,  but  not  enough  of  all  these  mineralSy  to  make 
good  crops  of  wheat.  If  we  analyze  the  ash  of  tinkothy, 
which  grows  so  luxuriantly  in  this  section,  and  that  ot 
a  ripe  wheat  plant,  we  Khali  find  that  the  simple  minerals 
contained  in  both  are  precisely  alike  in  character,  but 
very  unlike  in  qnatUHy,  Thus,  if  100  ounces  of  (ky 
wheat,  carefully  burnt  till  all  the  organic  mattter — car- 
bon,  nitrogen,   and  water— are  driven  ofli  there  will 
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remain  some  two  oimeet  of  aalu  If  we  test  fliit  for 
phosphoric  aold,  it  will  yield,  acoordiog  to  BooMogMilt, 
47  per  cent,  of  that  sobfttanoe.  To  make  an  acre  of 
wheal  plants  siifBcient  to  yield  20  bushels  of  graio,  the 
teed  must  have  12  Iba.,  and  the  straw  6^  lbs.  of  phospho- 
ric acid.  A  good  crop  of  timothy  will  require  only  one 
third  as  mncSi  phosphorous.  If  the  bone  earth,  (phos- 
phate of  linie)^wfaich  enters  into  the  organisation  of  two 
acres  of  grass,  were  added  to  an  acre  that  already  hat! 
oae  third  eaoogh  to  give  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  umloubt- 
edly  such  a  crop  could  be  grown.  Pure  carbonate  or 
eaostic  lime  will  not  answer  to  form  bones.  And  as  the 
skeletons  or  bones  of  corals  and  shell  fish  do  not  abound 
in  the  shale  and  freestone  rocks,  which  live  south,  and 
sbove  the  limestone  strata  in  this  state,  we  see  why  the 
soil  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  will  yield  an  abun- 
cknee  of  such  plants  and  seeds  as  require  l»ot  little  bone 
earth,  while  such  as  need,  like  kernels  of  wheat,  47  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  to  combine  with  their  alkaline 
Bunersls,  can  not  flourish.  Lime,  potash,  sulphur  and 
ammonia,  are  very  nsefbl,  nay,  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
doetion  of  wheat,  as  well  as  com,  oats,  grass,  and  pota- 
toes; but  they  are  all  alike  valueless  and  unavailing  if 
the  soil  contain  no  phoiphorou$.  Those  lime  and  shale 
rocks  that  most  abound  in  organic  remains  are  richest  in 
phosphates.  Hence,  in  selecting  lime  stone  to  be 
burnt  for  agricultural  purposes,  such  as  contains  most  co- 
rals and  shells  should  be  preferred.  All  the  Raits  which  en- 
ter the  mouths  of  our  domestic  animals  should  be  saved  as 
they  escape  from  their  bodies.  The  supply  of  tliese 
minerals,  without  which  we  could  raise  no  foo<l  for 
man  or  hia  cattle,  is  not  inexhaustible.*  Give  me  a 
plenty  of  bones,  potash,  common  salt,  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  I  will  find  sand,  clay,  iron,  nitrogen/  and  car- 
bon enough  in  any  soil  in  the  state  to  grow  good  crops 
of  any  plant  adapted  to  the  climate. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  ash  of  potatoes  is  pure  poi- 
aak.  Acting  on  this  hint,  I  have  found  in  my  tour  scien- 
tific formers,  who  by  the  use  of  unbleached  ashes,  lime 
and  plaster  mixed  in  equal  parts  and  placed  in  ths  kUl 
with  the  seed,  and  on  the  hUi  as  soon  as  have 

wholly  escaped  the  pototne  rot,  and  harvested  for  seve- 
ral years,  from  500  to  690  bushels  per  acre. 

In  transforming  carbon  and  water  into  starch,  not 
only  in  potatoes,  but  in  the  seeds  of  all  cultiveted  plants, 
pota$h  plays  an  important  i)art.  In  changing  vegetable 
acids  in  unripe  ftruits,  like  green  grapes,  cherries,  and 
apples,  into  grape,  and  cane  sugar,  the  agency  of  this  al- 
kali is  no  less  controlling.  A  sug^r  maple,  a  grape 
vine,  an  apple  tree,  and  a  potatoe  plant  need  a  soil  that 
abounds  in  potash.  Take  from  your  fields  200  bushels 
of  potatoes  this  fall,  and  you  will  remove  from  it  sixty 
three  pounds  of  this  mineral.  One  bushel  of  ashes,  by 
tho9e  that  have  used  them,  are  said  to  make  ten  extra 
Inishels  of  potatoes. 

I  am  happy  to  see  a  growing  intereat  every  where 
taken,  by  plain,  working  formers  in  the  science  of  their 
ooble  profession.  They  fully  comprehend  that  it  takes 
manytMngt  to  forma  single  blade  of  grass;  and  that 
these  thingrg  must  exist  sometohere.  To  be  able  to  lay 
one's  hand  on  to  every  substance  that  makes  grass,  grain, 
tubers,  roots,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  flesh,  fat,  and 
bone;  and  to  know  how  to  combine  these  substances  in 
tiie  best  possible  manner  to  accomplish  the  great  pur- 
poae  of  the  husbandman,  are  advantages  of  £e  highest 
importance  to  all  practical  farmers.  The  idea  of  crea- 
ting potatoes,  bread,  or  meat,  out  of  nothing,  by  dint 
of  blind,  hard  work,  will  soon  give  place  to  better  no- 
tions of  cause  and  efftci.  The  light  of  modern  science, 
which  reveals  the  unerring  laws  of  Nature,  will  soon 
force  its  way  into  the  common  sense  and  common  prac- 
tice of  a  large  majority  of  New- York  farmers.  All  ad- 
init  that  the  laws  of  matter,  which  transform  crude  earth, 
air  and  water,  into  human  food  and  raiment,  are  not  to 
^  despised  by  any  tiller  of  the  soil.  Many  study  these 
laws,  and  work  according  to  their  dictates. 

The  frost  has  done  much  injury  to  timothy  in  this  quar- 
ter, having  killed  acres  so  that  it  will  not  head  out,  nor 
y'»eU  anything  but  a  light  clip  of  mowing.  Beech,  and 
wme  other  forest  trees,  have  suffered  pretty  severely  by 
the  same  blighting  agant.    There   is  no  fruit  except  a 


few  currants,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Chenango  valley. 
This  county  gained  only  17  in  its  population  from  1835 
to  1840.  To  give  a  few  large  sheep  and  dairy  farms, 
many  have  sold  and  emigrated  to  the  new  countries  of  the 
west.  Not  a  little  flour  which  has  crossed  lake  Erie 
is  consumed  in  this  county.  Some  are  trying  to  raise 
wheat  by  the  use  of  lime.  If  they  would  add  salt,  plas- 
ter and  ashes,  their  success  would  be  more  signal. 
Urine  should  be  applied  to  furnish  the  soil  what  phos- 
phorus the  lime  and  ashes  might  lack  to  make  30  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  The  plaster  and  urine  ought  to  l>e 
applied  together,  and  the  salt,  lime  and  ashes.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  bushels  of  the  latter  compound  would  aufllce 
for  an  acre,  and  three  bushels  of  plaster.  As  a  general 
rule  a  poor  soil  needs  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  of 
the  elements  of  plants,  which  number  fourteen.  Plaster 
and  common  salt  yield  four  of  these  elementary  bodies, 
and  yet  they  furnish  the  hungry  crop  with  no  potash,  no 
silica,  no  iron,  and  no  phosphorous,  which  must  be  had, 
to  ssy  nothing  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  alumina,  and  mag- 

D.  Lex. 

THE  PEACH  A  DISTINCT  SPECIES. 


In  George  Banerqft*9  Address  before  our  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Poughkeepsie,  he  asked,  "  Whose  efforts 
led  the  way  in  changing  the  rough  skin  of  the  4Umond  to 
the  luscious  sweetness  of  the  peach?" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should  have  acquired 
this  idea  in  the  course  of  his  miscellaneous  reading, 
when  such  men  as  the  late  Thomae  Andrew  Zmght,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  was  an 
advocate  of  this  doctrine, — ^partly  in  consequence  of  some 
hybrid  which  he  had  produced  bet^i^een  the  peach  and  the 
almond,  and  partly  because  the  peaeh  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  kUUr  tree 
was  only  a  variety  of  the  former,  and  comparatively  of 
modem  origin. 

Since  the  publication  of  President  Knight's  opinion, 
however,  it  has  become  known  that  [« the  peach]  is  found 
wild  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  Himalayas  "• — the  only  coun- 
liy  in  which  it  is  known  to  be  wild;  and  alK)  that  a  dis- 
tinct kimi — a  new  species — ^has  been  found  in  that  re- 
gion. These  facts  appear  in  my  view  to  explain  the 
silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject, — the  peach  not 
having  found  its  way  into  Persia,  nor  the  Jews  become 
acquamted  with  it  when  those  books  were  written. 

The  following  arguments  go  to  prove  that  the  peach  is 
a  distinct  species: 

"  Its  tolitary  flowers  constitute  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing traits  of  its  specific  character,!  while  those  of  the 
almond  are  in  pair».  These  traits  are  given  by  botanists 
as  constant;  and  though  the  inflorescence  differs  not,  ex- 
cept  in  numbery — yet  number  when  constant,  is  freely  and 
unexceptionably  admitted  into  specific  characters  in  other 
genera.  In  MUchella,  lAnncBa,  or  Xyloettum  no  part  of 
even  the  generic  character  is  more  unvarying  than  the 
geminate  position  of  the  flowers. 

"  A  specific  diflference  may  also  be  shown  fW)m  the 
numerous  and  multiform  varieties  into  which  the  peach 
is  annually  spreading,  when  contrasted  with  the  more 
permanent  character  of  the  almond.  A  case  nearly  par- 
allel may  be  found  between  Ribes  rubrum  (the  common 
currant)  and  Ribee  groeetUaria  (the  garden  gooseberry). 
The  former,  like  the  almond,  has  not  produced  more 
than  six  or  eight  well  known  varieiiee; — while  those  of 
the  latter,  like  the  varietiee  of  the  peach,  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  recorded."  American  Farmer,  vol.  13,  page  323. 

Another  circumstance,  which  appears  to  have  been 
strangely  overlooked,  is,  that  the  shell  of  the  almond 
splits  open  to  discharge  the  nut,  while  the  pulp  of  the 
peach  has  no  determinate  opening.  This  is  not  only 
sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  they  are  different  species, 
but  also  that  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  same  family;  and 
Persiea  has  been  proposed  or  adopted  by  Royle  as  the 
name  of  the  new  genus.  David  Thomas. 

Oreatjield,  Cayuga  County,  7  mo,  8, 1845. 


*  RoyltU  Illustrations  ot*  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hfanaylayan 
MountoiiMf  ice 

t  As  given  by  botanlsia;  but  I  consider  the  second  argiuaent  not 
less  couciusive  than  the  first. 
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« HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR.>* 


In  no  part  of  the  world  it  the  effect  of  individual  eflbrt 
lo  sig^nally  illustrated,  and  in  none  ii  the  encouragement 
BO  ample  to  make  such  effort  as  in  our  own  country. 
The  rewards  of  industry  and  perseverance  are  sore  as 
they  are  great.  Improrements  in  the  varioua  depart- 
ments  of  useful  labor  are  the  happy  result  of  such  a 
slate  of  things.  These  are  seen  in  whatever  pertains  to 
agricultural  and  mechanical  inventions;  in  the  numerous 
institute*,  societies,  and  clubs,  all  instinct  with  the  desire 
and  purpose  to  difiuse  information  and  to  devise  expedi- 
ents for  increasing  agricultural  and  mechanical  industr}' 
and  skill  and  thus  add  to  the  sum  of  individual  and  national 
wealth.  But  it  may  sometimes  happen  in  relation  to  a 
given  enterprise,  that  those  who  originall^r  set  the  ball 
in  motion,  are  overlookeil  in  the  ardor  and  eeUU  of  subse- 
quent advancement.  This  train  of  thoughts  is  the  result 
of  a  recent  interview  with  my  friend  Alexander  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Lansingburgh,  who  I  was  happy  to  find  reco- 
vered, in  some  measure,  from  his  severe  attack  of  illness, 
and  siill  regartling  with  his  wonted  ihterest  the  great 
cause  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  improvement. 
Beminiscences  of  the  ))ast  were  freely  indulged,  espe- 
cially interesting  in  relation  to  the  rural  department  of  the 
Amekican  Institute.  And  the  sentiment  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  claims,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Walsh  that  facts  g^thereil  from  him  be  com- 
municated to  the  public,  as  they  exhibit  bis  agency  io 
originating  or  In  giving  an  im;  u!8e  to  the  rural  depart- 
ment of  the  institute  that  has  been  in'Teasingly  felt  from 
year  to  year  until  the  present  day,  when  the  interest  and 
value  of  those  exhibitions  are  universally  acknowledged. 

About  the  year  1834,  it  appears  Mr  W.  sent  for  exhi- 
bition by  the  Institute  to  8.  'Tleet,  Esq.,  N.  Y.,  now 
editor  of  the  New-Tork  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  quite  a 
number  of  rare  plants.  They  came  to  hand  in  season, 
but  perhaps  because  not  properly  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  few  examined  them,  and  they  were 
not  publicly  noticed. 

From  a  conviction  that  Floral  and  Horticultural  dis- 
plays would  greatly  add  to  the  public  interest  in  the 
Fairs  of  the  institute,  another  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
W.  two  years  after  the  period  last  mentioned,  to  induce 
the  managers  to  prepare  a  commodious  room  for  the  re- 
ception of  plants,  Aic.  At  that  time,  such  a  room  could 
not  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  Niblo^s  ganlen,  where  the 
Exhibitions  are  held,  but  as  a  substitute  some  plank  were 
nailed  up  among  the  pillars  ofthe  saloon,  as  being  fhe  only 
place  that  could  be  procured.  The  rough,  tmsightly 
Axture  was  immediately  HUed  with  the  showy  products 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  gave 
groat  satisfaction  to  the  visitors.  This  prompted  the 
society  to  efforts,  at  a  subsequent  festival,  for  obtaining  a 
n  ore  suitable  place  for  this  part  of  their  exhibition — and 
a  room,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  W.,  «  seven  by  nine,"  was 
eventually  )>rocured  up  stairs — invitations  were  freely 
sent  out  to  many  florists  and  gardeners  to  aid  in  the  con- 
templated display,  to  which  they  promptly  and  cheerfully 
responded  in  a  liberal  supply  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. These  were  all  arranged  with  as  much  taste  and 
order  as  circumstances  allowed^  ami  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion was  an  evident  advance  upon  the  one  preceding; 
the  small  room  was  constantly  crowded  and  its  adorn- 
Bients  received  the  most  markeil  attention.  The  feeling 
thus  manifested  pleased  the  managers  of  the  Institute, 
and  they  determined  on  the  returning  season  to  devote  to 
this  part  of  their  exhibition,  a  large  and  handsome  ihow 
room. 

"  Parva  mem  primo  moz  sete  attoUit  in  aurnji.'* 

The  time  of  the  next  annual  festival  came,  such  a 
room  was  selected,  anil  Mr.  W.^s  highest  taste  and  inge- 
nuity were  put  in  requisition  for  the  display  of  the  in- 
creased varieties  presented  of  the  products  of  the  gar- 
den— fruits,  flowers  and  vege'ables,  and  of  the  farm, 
grain  and  roots.  The  arrangement  of  the  products  of  the 
garden  and  farm,  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  and 
the  variety  of  their  species,  was  made  with  taste  and 
neatness.  Then  in  the  centre  of  the  room  you  beheld  a 
beautiful  fountain  of  several  jets  and  continual  flow  du- 
ring the  exhibition,  surrounded  by  several  walks  around 


which  were  orange  trees  adorned  with  fruit  as  well  as 
other  rare  plants.  There  were  also  cast  iroo  sofasy  an 
article  procured  for  the  occaaioD,  and  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, became  extended  in  their  oae,  sun  dials,  res^en- 
dent  vases,  Aic. ;  and  the  piano  too  was  there,  aad  mnaic 
with  her  voluptuous  swell,  was  heard  cbanntiog  the 
praises  of  agriculture,  and  smgtng  (he  aonga  of  Flora. 
These  statements  are  but  an  outline.  The  scene  was  the 
favorite  one  of  the  exhibition — ^tbe  resort  of  beauty  and 
fash  ion — of  weal  th  and  intelligence.  The  inereaaed  mim- 
ber  of  visitors  thus  drawn  (o  the  fair,  iaercaaed  the  in- 
ducements to  agricultural  and  meehanieal  diaplaj  m  the 
succeeding  year,  and  since  that  time,  the  fmita  of  faBmsn 
invention  and  discovery.  In  the  shape  of  agricoltmal, 
gardening,  aad  meehanieal  instmaMuts,  and  apparatus  of 
various  kinds  for  uses  almost  without  namber,  are  now 
every  year  brought  forward  for  display,  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  preminms,  and  these  with  the  fmits  and 
flowers,  poured  in  from  far  and  near,  form  a  atost 
delightful  commingling  of  art  and  nature,  npon  whidi 
thousands  gaze  with  high  satisfaction. 

The  American  Institute,  with  its  enterprialag'aiKl  pab- 
lic  spirited  managers^  its  convenational  nseetlBg^  its 
useful  publications,  and  its  vigilant  and  foateriag'  care  of 
every  useful  improvement  that  is  made  In  agrlenltare 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  assumed  a  pronunence  and 
acquired  an  influence  for  geod^  doubtlesi,  ercn  beyaad 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  early  projectors 
and  frienils.  While  all  must  desire  that  its  eoorse  may 
be  onward  to  still  greater  influence  and  honor,  it  is  fit 
also  that  the  due  meed  of  praise  and  of  grateful  reasem- 
brance  be  awarded  to  the  men  who  early  deroted  their 
time  and  energies  to  its  concerns,  and  whoever  diall 
hereafter  write  a  full  history  of  its  coarse,  moat  include 
among  their  number,  and  honor  with  a  promineiit  place 
the  name  of  Alexan  DEB  Walsh.  Utica. 


COARSE  AND  FINE  WOOLS. 


To  Dm.  J.  P.  Bkudian — The  difference  in  ^nantity 
between  coarse  and  fine  wool  has  been  exaggerated — f 
mean  the  qoantiiy  of  dean  wool  produced  from-  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  heavy  fleeced 
coarse  wooled  sheep  are  much  larger  than  the  Saxons, 
and  require  feed  in  proportion  f  but  the  weight  of  fleece 
is  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  carcase. 
The  Merinoes  cut  a  heavier  fleece, but  net  so  clean  wool; 
the  diiTerence  in  amount  of  clean  wool  from  sheep  of  the 
same  size,  and  from  the  same  amount  of  keep,  is  not  so 
great  as  has  been  supposed.  It  begin.*  to  be  understood 
by  wool -growers  that  a  fine  fleece  is  not  necessarily  veiy 
light.  A  long  staple  is  looked  upon  now  by  manufac- 
turers with  more  favor  than  formerly;  and  it  is  found 
that  a  long  staple  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  fine  fibre, 
and  that  long  wool  is  less  affected  by  the  weather  than 
short,  as  the  fibres  are  affected  only  near  the  (Niter  ends. 
A  thick  fleece  is  also  better:  first,  because  there  is  more 
of  it,  and  second,  because  being  less  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  weather,  it  is  softer. 

Now  these  good  qualities  may  be  found  in  some  fami- 
lies of  the  Saxons.  It  is  not  unusual  for  lari^e  flocks  to 
cut  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  per  fleece;  and 
thus  where  there  are  no  fat  sheep,  or  wethers  over  three 
years  old,  but  ewes  and  young  sheep,  kept  chiefiy  for 
their  wool,  and  of  course  as  large  a  number  kept  as  con- 
sistent with  the  thrifty  condition  of  the  sheep. 

There  are  many  bucks  from  the  flocks  of  Thomas  W. 
Swift,  of  this  town,  which  cut  from  five  to  six  pounds, 
and  more.  This  fiock  has  given  an  impress  to  most  of 
the  fine  wool  in  this  place,  I  have  a  buck  of  the  same 
flock,  whose  fleece  this  year  weighed  seven  pounds 
fourteen  ounces  of  well  washed  wool;  he  bad  been 
lagged  also  as  is  usual  in  the  spring;  he  is  three  years 
old,  a  pure  bred  Saxon,  and  his  wool  is  nice. 

The  Merinos  are  undoubtedly  an  excellent  breed  of 
sheep,  and  those  families  are  probably  to  be  preferred 
which  approach  the  Saxons  nearest  in  the  fineness  and 
clearness  of  their  wool,  that  which  wastes  least  in 
clensing.  But  a  heavy  fleece,  without  regard  to  the  size 
of  carcase,  or  grossness  of  the  wool  is  not  the  sure  cri- 
terion of  a  profitable  breed.    It  is  a  maxim  with  fiirm. 
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•n,  "  As  fine  as  yoa  can,  but  heavy."  Others  reyerse 
the  maxim,  but  say  (he  nme  thin; — ''As  heavy  as  yoQ 
ctn,  bat  flue." 

I  TisUed  the  "  woo]  depot  *'  in  Kinderhook  with  ^eat 
pleasure.  I  rentnre  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
collect  seventy -Ave  thousand  pounds  of  nicer  wool  with- 
out making  a  particular  selection.  The  manner  In  which 
it  is  washed,  put  up,  and  arranged,  must  make  it  an  at- 
traction to  manufacturers. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  sale  of  wool  in  this  part  of 
Dutchess  county  has  been,  for  the  best  quality,  not  full 
blood,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Tours  respectfully,  Newtok  Reed. 

Dutches  County,  My,  1845. 


KILLING  ALDERS. 


We  publish  with  pleasure  the  following  article,  though 
confessedly  unprepared  to  admit  the  idea  of  lunar  influ- 
ence as  therein  expressed.  The  long  experience  of  the 
writer,  however,  (he  being,  if  we  make  no  mistake  in 
dstes,  in  his  nineiy-Jifth  year  0  renders  his  remarks 
valuaUe,  and  Justly  entitled  to  respectful  consideration. 
We  should  also  be  pleased  to  receive  any  fticts  from  oth- 
ers toochiog  the  same  subject.  If  the  result  of  cutting 
alders  on  any  particular  day  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
more  elTectna!  in  eradicating  them  than  when  cut  at  any 
other  tSme,  it  is  obviously  important  that  it  be  known. 
Establish  the  certainty  of  this  result,  and  speculation  in 
regard  to  the  cavse  is  unnecessary.  The  difference  in 
the  durability  of  timber  cut  at  different  times,  is  undoubt- 
edly great.  Our  venerable  correspondent  intimates  that 
he  may  '*  prescribe"  a  proper  mode  to  be  pursued.  We 
diould  be  happy  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Tucker — ^In  the  Cultivator  for  June  I  observe, 
0>^«  1^0,)  A.  H.  Halleck,  Esq.,  says  there  is  a  certain 
time  to  cut  alders  to  eradicate  them.  He  might  have 
added  in  90m4  yean,  and  rendered  a  reason.  It  is  no  new 
thing,  for  I  have  known  it  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
it  is  well  known  in  Berkshire.  My  flrst  twenty  years  I 
lived  in  Hatflelil— rwas  Col.  Partridge's  nmth  of  thirteen 
children.)  He  had  a  pasture,  two.thirdi  of  which  was 
almost  level  with  the  mill-pond — ^not  miry,  but  as  fine  a 
place  for  alders  as  ever  was,  and  also  excellent  for  grass; 
so  that  on  leisure  days  alders  were  cut,  piled  and  burnt  f 
but  grow  they  would,  and  a  perpetual  war  was  waged 
against  them.  One  day,  (say  in  1756,  his  two  hired  men 
cut  near  an  acre,  and  not  a  sprout  came.  My  finther  be- 
lieved that  it  was  owing  to  the  time  they  were  eut^  but 
not  notieed  soon  enough  to  be  remembered.  He  being 
both  a  civil  and  military  officer  during  the  war  with 
France  for  Canada,  i.  e.,  from  1755  to  1761,  his  house 
was  ever  thronged  with  company,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  he  did  not  forget  to  inquire  for  a  Ume 
to  kill  alders  in  his  favorite  horse  pasture.  In  about  two 
years,  a  man  told  him  that  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Guilford,  Ct., 
had,  in  a  small  treatise  on  husbandry  said,  to  cut  alders 
in  the  old  (or  wane)  of  the  moon,  having  the  sign  in  the 
heart,  (i.  e.,  when  passing  Leo,)  they  would  Uetd  to 
dioth;  and  I  have  found  if  cut  at  that  time  the  sap  flows 
freely  till  they  are  exhausted,  and  no  more  grow. 

In  1771,  I  came  to  Stockbrldge,  (a  feeble  stripling,)  on 
account  of  my  health;  and  Dr.  Sargent,  my  friend,  had 
in  his  twelve  acre  horse- pasture  five  acres  of  alders,  so 
thick  it  wats  difficult  to  find  even  a  horse  among  them; 
and  since,  I  have  owned  four  lots  with  alders  in  them, 
and  all  were  years  ago  destroyed  by  one  cutting  at  the 
aforesaid  time.  So  long  ago  as  when  we  had  but  one 
newspaper  in  Berkshire,  I  advertised  that  if  people 
would  eut  off  their  alders  on  a  certain  day,  I  assured 
their  destruction.  Some  considered  it  a  trick,  and  even 
called  me  an  impostor.  Some,  however,  knew  me,  and 
the  result  was  that  plenty  of  alders  were  cut  with  the 
desired  effect. 

Tours,  &e.,  O.  P. 

P.  S.  It  is  lamentable  that  there  is  no  more  attention 
paid  to  cutting  timber  and  fencing-stuff.  It  is  but  a  little 
niore  work  to  make  a  fence  of  wood  that  will  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  than  one  that  will  rot  down  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  I  may,  perhaps,  prescribe. 
Stocklnidg0,  Mom.,  June,  1845. 


Self-acting  pump. 


Lotber  Tucker,  Esq. — ^It  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  comply  with  the  request  of  a  gentleman  connected 
with  your  journal,  (Mr.  Howard)  in  furnishing  a  few 
statements  with  regard  to  a  new  self-acting  pump  which 
I  have  lately  set  in  operation,  and  which,  I  think,  pro- 
mises to  be  of  some  value  to  the  public;  and  to  no  por- 
tion of  it  more  so  than  to  agriculturists.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  multitude  of  ingenious  contrivances  which  have 
hidierto  been  devised  for  obtaining  water  for  economical 
and  ornamental  purposes^  the  most  valuable  is  the  old 
and  simple  plan  of  bringing  it  from  some  neighboring 
spring  or  water-course  which  flows  upon  a  higher  level 
than  that  on  which  the  supply  is  needed.  This  methoil, 
although  frequently  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
is  almost  universally  adopted  where  it  is  practicable,  in 
preference  to  the  best  constructed  pumps  for  raising  wa- 
ter from  a  lower  level  to  a  higher.  The  situations, 
however,  where  this  plan  can  be  adopted  are  not  nume- 
rous, except  in  mountainous  regions.  Buildings  occu- 
pied as  dwellings,  or  otherwise,  except  in  such  places, 
are  generally  located  on  high  ground,  where  water  can- 
not be  procured  by  an  aqueduct  or  conduit  pipe.  In 
such  places  it  is  universally  obtained  from  wells  situated 
on  such  hirh  ground,  and  in  innumerable  instances  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  ravines  and  small  valleys 
deeper  than  those  wells.  In  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that 
a  syphon  might  be  led  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  over 
into  the  low  ground,  the  current  through  which  syphon 
would  afford  a  mechanical  power,  which,  if  it  could  be 
economically  applied,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  steady 
and  perpetual  supply  of  water  upon  the  elevated  level 
where  it  was  wanted. 

These  considerations  induced  me  some  months  since  to 
consider  whether  a  syphon  might  not  be  so  constructed 
as  to  discharge  water  at  the  summit  of  its  ci«rve,  that  is, 
at  the  highest  point  in  the  pipe  of  which  it  should  be 
constructed.  The  idea  at  first  appeared  somewhat  ab- 
surd, as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  operation  of 
the  common  syphon  may  suppose,  inasmuch  as  in  no 
point  of  a  syphon  is  there  so  strong  a  resistance  to  any 
force  tending  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  enclosed  fluid 
from  the  pipe  than  at  the  summit  of  the  curve.  The 
problem,  however,  is  solved,  and  the  contrivance  which 
has  accomplished  the  solution  has  been  tested,  and  proved 
perfectly  successful.  The.  preponderance  of  the  column 
of  water  in  the  longer  leg  of  a  syphon,  which  I  have 
recently  laid  from,  a  well  fourteen  feet  deep,  over  into 
a  neighboring  ravine  twenty-two  feet  deep,  furnishes  a 
sufficient  mechanical  power  to  deliver  about  one-third  of 
all  the  water  which  enters  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  at  the  summit  Of  the  curve,  two  feet  above  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  The  length  of  the  pipe  which  goes 
down  into  the  ravine  is.  about  ten  rods,  more  than  half 
of  which  distance  it  is  laid  in  ground  nearly  level.  The 
shorter  leg  of  the  syphon  descends  perpendicularly  into 
the  well,  and  is  constructed  of  lead  pipe  of  an  inch  cali- 
bre. At  the  summit  of  this  pipe,  and  connected  also 
with  the  pipe  which  passes  down  the  hlll-slde,  is  the 
apparatus  for  discharging  the  water,  of  such  dimensions 
that  it  might  be  enclosed  in  a  cubical  box  ten  inches 
square.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  pipe  which 
passes  into  the  ravine  is  about  three-fourths  the  calibre 
of  that  which  descends  into  the  well. 

The  amount  of  water  discharged  by  the  apparatus, 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  at  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  through  a  half-inch  pipe  with  a  free  aperture, 
is  little  more  than  a  gallon  per  minute.  If  the  pipe  is 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  its  adjutage  contracted  by  a  jet 
tube  with  an  aperture  of  one-eighth  of  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  jet  rises  seven  feet  and  a  half  above  the  mouth 
of  the  well ;  with  another  jet  tube  of  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  rises  thirteen  feet;  and  with  ano- 
ther of  one -twentieth  of  an  inch  diameter  of  ai|jatage, 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  feet.  Indeed  there  is  no 
definite  limit  to  the  altitude  to  which  water  might  b* 
raised  by  this  method,  if  tbo  sice  of  the  syphon  be  in- 
creased, and  a  sufllcient  supply  of  water  obtained  lor 
working  it. 

It  may  appear  Incredible  that  a  syphon  o«i  b«  so  con^ 
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strncted  that  no  definite  amoinit  of  prennre  shall  be 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  water  from 
an  opening  in  the  summit  of  the  curve,  while  in  the  or- 
dinary syphon,  a  very  small  aperture  at  that  point,  com- 
municating with  the  open  air,  destroys  Its  action  instant- 
ly; yet  this  apparatus  demonstrates  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, by  an  extremely  simple  and  compact  contrivance, 
and  on  any  scale  that  may  be  required,  from  a  miniature 
model  that  will  discharge  its  gill  per  minute,  to  an  en- 
gine that  will  elevate  a  hogshead  of  water  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 

The  apparatus  is,  moreover,  so  extremely  durable,  and 
so  constant  and  certain  in  its  operation,  that  it  furnishes 
all  the  ailvantagcs  of  an  aqueduct  which  brings  water 
from  an  elevated  level.  The  invention  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication to  any  good  well  or  water  course,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  operation  of  a  syphon,  even  though  such  well 
or  water  course  should  be  a  hundred  rods,  or  more,  dis- 
tant from  the  lower  level  which  should  furnish  the  work- 

Ingpower. 

When  applied  to  wells,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  water,  as  it  is  constantly  changed 
and  kept  in  motion. 

Such  an  invention,  if  successful,  places  at  the  disposal 
of  thousands  of  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  gentlemen 
who  appreciate  matters  of  taste  and  luxury  as  highly  as 
those  of  mere  utility,  a  supply  of  water  for  use  or  for 
ornament,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain in  a  more  simple,  cheap,  or  economical  manner. 

When  my  arrangements  are  completed  for  offering  my 
invention  to  the  public,  I  shall  be  happy,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  avail  myself  of  your  valuable  journal,  for  the 
publication  of  a  more  minute  description  of  this  syphon, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  with  a  drawing.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  one  which  I  have  already  constructed,  to 
any  of  your  numerous  subscribers  who  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  foregoing  statements  to  call  and  see  it. 
I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

Erastus  W.  Ellsworth. 

Eatt  Windsor  HiU,  Conn.,  July  iSth,  1845. 


DR.  LEE'S  ADDRESS  IN  CORTLAND. 


Ed.  Cultivator — ^Pursuant  to  notice,  Doct.  Daniel 
Lee,  the  lecturer  of  the  State  Ag.  Society  delivered  an 
address  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  in  the  Court  house, 
on  the  19lh  insl. 

Rufbs  Boies,  Esq.,  of  Cortlandville,  PresH.  of  the 
County  Ag.  Society,  presided,  aided  by  the  foUowmg  Ex- 
Pres>ts  of  the  Society — Jesse  Ives,  Esq.,  Doct.  John 
Miller,  Jedediah  Barber,  Esq.,  and  William  Randall, 
Esq.  [Only  two  of  (he  Vice  Prest's  were  absent;  Judge 
Berry,  who  has  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  Dan  Hib- 
bard,  Esq.,  who  was  confined  at  home  by  illness.] 
GAOrge  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Sec>y  of  the  Society,  acted 
as  Secretary. 

The  audience,  all  circumstances  considered,  was  large, 
and  it  was  a  capital  representation  of  the  enterprize  and 
intelligence  of  our  county.  The  address  occupied  proba- 
bly an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  listened  to,  evidently, 
with  profound  interest  and  attention.  I  speak  advisedly 
when  I  say  it  gave  high  satisfaction  to  aU  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  P.  Barber, 
Esq.,  of  Homer,  it  was  unanimously 

Bs90lv9d,  That  the  thanks  of  the  farmers  of  CorUand 
county  be  tendered  to  Doct.  Lee,  for  bis  able,  interest- 
ing, and  highly  instructive  address. 

On  motion  of  H.  S.  Randall,  of  CorUandvllle,  it  was 
unanimously 

R^MiAvody  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  course  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  in  employing  a  lecturer  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  state  to  the 
sul^t  of  agrieultnral  improvement,  and  to  communicate 
to  them  the  recent  important  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  their  art,  by  means  of  Agricultural  che- 
miatry. 

Doct.  John  Miller,  of  Trazton,  rose  and  addressed  the 
meeting  for  a  few  minutes  with  characteristic  energy  of 
thought  and  expression—congratulated  the  farmers  of  this 
stale  on  the  iasportant  anxiliary.  influence  which  scUnu 


was  bringing  to  bear  on  the  mere  pb)'sical  and  mechani- 
cal manipulations  of  husbandry,  and  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  time  had  come  when  the  state  should  do 
something  to  cause  the  rising  generation  of  fannen  to 
be  instructed  in  the  uitnM  of  their  art.  He  could  aoL 
say  the  time  had  yet  come  when  agriculture  oonld  be 
taught  profitably  in  our  common  schools.  He  Ceared  not. 
But  it  could  be  taught  in  a  State  Ag.  School  to  young 
men,  who  could  ultimately  teach  it  in  the  common 
schools  and  elsewhere.  He  was  in  favor  of  such  an  in- 
stitution,  and  thought  it  should  be  endowed  by  the  state. 

Mr,  Randall  remarked  that  the  society  of  this  county 
had  already  taken  action  on  these  subjects.  Th^y  had 
unanimously  voted  that  a  State  Ag.  School  with  a  pattern 
farm,  ought  to  be  established  by  the  state— that  agricul- 
tural books  should  be  introduced  into  the  common  school 
libraries,  but  they  had  also  vote|l  that  the  time  had  aoC 
yet  come  to  introduce  agriculture  as  a  study  into  the 
common  schools.  As  many  were  present  who  were  not 
members  of  the  society,  he  would  be  glad  of  an  expres- 
sion on  the  first  named  topic  from  this  meeting. 

Mr.  P.  Barber,  argued  that  we  should  not  only  pass 
such  a  resolution,  but  that  we  should  take  care  to  aleet 
members  to  the  legislature  who  would  carry  out  our 
views. 

Rufus  Boies^  ^E^*»  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  a 
few  impressive  remarks,  concurred  in  the  opiniona  of 
previoua  speakers  on  this  sul^ct. 

At  the  instance  of  Dr.  Miller,  the  following  resolution 
was  drawn  up,  and  it  passed  unanimously : 

Rtiolvtd,  That  the  Interests  of  the  Agricultural  popu- 
lation of  (his  state  demand  the  establishment  of  a  Slate 
Agricultural  School  with  a  pattern  £srm,  and  that  our 
next  members  of  the  legislature  be  requested  to  urge  the 
passage  of  such  a  law. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  R, 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  the  present  July  number  of  your 
Cultivator  is  an  article  headed  ''  Fowls  in  yardi^"  stating 
that  hens  kept  in  small  yards  often  acquire  the  \(Mt  of 
plucking  out  each  other^s  feathers,  till  the  victims  are 
stripped  sometimes  almost  naked — in  some  cases  even 
their  crops  and  entrails  torn  out,  &c.,  &c.  The  article 
closes  with  the  following  question.  <<Can  any  one  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  this  morbid  appetite,  or  tell  us  the 
best  way  of  keeping  fowls  in  a  yard?*' 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  keeping  fowls,  bat 
am  in  possession  of  some  facts,  which  may  perh/jps  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  jhe  first  part  of  Che  question;  the  latter 
part  of  it  is  pretty  fully  answered  by  yourself  in  the  article 
in  question.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  hens  require 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water;  they  also  need  shade. 

A  yard  with  a  spring  in  it  is  a  desideratum.  Willows 
may  be  planted  about  Uie  water,  aflbrding  the  desirable 
retreat;  and  the  moist  ground  will  retain  the  grasses 
permanently ;  whereas,  in  a  dry  yard,  unless  it  be  quite 
large,  the  ground  will  be  bare  as  a  roadway  fh>m  the 
constant  tramping  and  scratching. 

The  facts  alluded  to  are  as  follows.  A  friend  of  mine 
engaged  in  the  poultry  trade,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  operations,  he  had  several  hundred  fowls  confined  in 
a  small  yard.  They  did  very  well  for  a  period,  having 
been  regularly  fed  and  watered ;  but  after  some  weeia 
confinement,  the  habit  of  plucking  feathers  manifested 
itself,  and  his  hens  appeared  to  be  losing  their  good  con- 
dition. One  morning  he  discovered  that  one  of  his  fowls 
had  been  nearly  devoured,  the  skeleton  and  some  frag;- 
ments  remaining.  He  supposed  some  animal  had  gained 
access  to  the  yard,  set  about  finding  the  evidences  of  the 
supposed  visitor,  but  without  success.  At  noon  of  ths 
same  day,  on  looking  into  the  yard,  he  saw  another  of 
the  fowls  just  run  down,  and  a  group  of  hens  around  it 
devouring  it  most  voraciously.  The  next  morning 
another  victim  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

He  took  the  hint  by  this  time,  and  without  delay  pro- 
cured and  kept  them  supplied  with  fresh  beef,  mutton, 
&c.,  and  he  lost  no  more  fowls  in  that  way. 

It  is  well  known  also  with  what  avidity  hens  that  are 
confined  in  yards  will  seize  and  devour  insects,  wonmb 
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TheM  fiuste  would  teem  lo  indicate  thai  hens 
ara  ii'ol  Grahamitet— that  the  appetite  alluded  to  ia  not  a 
morbid  one,  but  a  oonetitutional  neeenity  for  animal 
foody  ami  that  if  ii  eaanot  otherwise  be  obtained,  they 
piej  upon  eaeh  other.  Yours  truly^  C.  S. 

M  Am.  Pkalmup,  N.  /.,  M^  12,  1845. 


MR.  ALLEN'S  HERD-BOOK. 

(CltLCVUJL.) 

8fB— About  a  year  ago,  at  the  •olicitation  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  breeding  of  ihort 
bom  eatfle,  I  pid^liahed  a  notiee  in  aereral  of  the  agrl- 
enllural  papen  of  the  United  States,  that  I  would  get  up 
an  Ameriean  Herd-Book,  provided  my  eifort^  should  be 
seeonded  by  a  respectable  portion  of  those  engaged  in 
that  puieult.  Although  slow  in  their  responses,  a  consi- 
derable nnaaber  of  breeders  haTc  forwarded  the  pedigrees 
of  their  herds  for  insertion  according  to  the  terms  of  my 
proposal.  Many,  however,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  early  and  distinguished  promoters  of  this  branch  of 
agricultural  improvement,  remain  unmindful  of  this  op- 
portunity ef  thus  recording  their  valuable  stock. 

Asuflteient  number  of  individuals  having  already  con- 
tributed the  pedigrees  of  their  cattle  to  insure  its  publi- 
cation, the  work  will  proceed  aa  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  which  wiU  be  wttMn  OfM  wtonlki  from  this 
time. 

I  presume  no  arguments  will  be  necessary  with  any 
sjrstematie  short  horn  breeder  to  convince  him  of  the 
neoeaity  and  convenience  of  an  American  registry  of  his 
cattle,  other  than  such  as  will  suggest  themselres  to  his 
own  mind,  and  those  already  advanced  in  my  two  sere- 
ral  notices  to  breeders  already  published. 

In  case  you  think  proper  to  register  your  cattle  in  the 
proposed  work,  you  will  please  transmit  your  catalogue 
of  thorough  bred  animals  (none  other  being  admitted) 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  me  (post  paid)  at  this 
place,  with  the  registry  fees  accompanying  them,  and 
slating  also  the  number  of  copies  of  the  work  you  wish 
for,  when  published. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  the  month  of  October  next 
wlU  b0^tk$  Udnt  period  at  which  pedigreeacan  be  re- 
ceived, as  the  work  will  be  put  in  press  immediately 
after. 

The  terms  for  registry  are  as  follows : 

For  a  single  animal,  one  dollar. 

For  any  greater  number,  not  exceeding  ten,  50  cents 
eaeh. 

FOr  a  number  exceeding  ten,  40  cents  each. 

The  work  itself  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  copy. 

If  any  gentleman  of  your  neighborhood  or  acquaint- 
ance be  a  breeiler  of  short  horns,  and  not  in  receipt  of 
this  notice,  you  will  confer  a  mutual  favor  by  giving  him 
the  above  information. 

Lewis  F.  Allsn. 

BUck  Aoefc,  N.  F.  Jely,  1845. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 


distance.    Ten  ieti  also  the  common  distance  for  all  my 
my  posts  to  support  the  scaflfoldlng. 

In  haste,  yours,  &c.  Sidvet  Weller. 

^fiafc/^ymOs,  N.  C,  June  6,  1845. 

REMEDY  FOR  A  LIGHT  CROP. 


Mb.  £o3Toa — My  plan  of  a  vineyard,  after  the  vines 
are  icatfolded,  is,  in  brief,  to  have  no  impediment  to  a 
free  passage  of  men,  cart,  or  team,  beneath  the  scaffoliU 
infp;  nor  nothing  seen  for  several  feet  high  but  main 
•tem  of  vines  and  posts;  and  swine  always  kept  in  the 
vineyard  to  help  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  grass  and 
weeiln.  When  necessar}',  I  use  the  harrow,  skimmer^ 
plow,  or  cultivator.  And  especially  before  an  expecteir 
frost  or  severe  weather  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall,  I  sca- 
rify the  ground;  and  again  after  they  fall,  I  run  over  the 
•arface  with  some  instrument  to  incorporate  the  leaves 
with  the  soil  to  prevent  their  blowing  away,  and  to  an- 
swer in  lien  of  manuring.  Trimming  in  the  summer  and 
Mrly  in  the  fall  is  good  for  all  vines,  (so  far  as  trimming 
it  necessary,)  but  especially  so  for  the  Seuppemong.  No 
(linger  of  bleeding  at  these  times;  and  these  last  named [ 
vines  especially  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  expand — 
say  thirty  feet  apart; — ^not  too  great  a  distance  when  con- 
sidered that  ere  long,  with  gooil  attention,  they  will  form 
A  thick,  complete  canopy,  at  that  or  even  greater  dis- 
tance.   Other  vines  tea  feet  each,  way  is.  the  common 


Ma.  TvcKER^As  there  is  a  general  complaint  that 
the  grass  crop  will  be  a  short  one,  I  would  advise  for- 
mers, when  they  mow  away  their  wheat  in  the  bam  or 
stack,  to  spread  over  every  course  of  sheaves  three  or 
four  handsful  of  salt  The  straw  will  always  heat 
enough  to  absorb  the  salt,  and  wheat  may  be  mowed 
damper  with  the  salt  than  without  it.  The  straw,  when 
thrashed,  if  not  returned  into  the  barn,  should  be  well 
stacked;  and  if  a  large  stack  and  well  settled,  will  need 
no  fence  round  it.  Cattle,  horses  and  sheep  will  help 
themselves,  and  the  farmer  will  need  no  straw  cutter, 
and  will  soon  find  his  straw  made  into  manure,  better 
(han  by  any  patent  right  yet  invented.  Last  winter  I 
fed  my  colts,  cows  and  sheep  hay  but  once  a  day  till  the 
first  of  February,  with  straw  that  had  been  salted  in  the 
above  manner,  and  they  kept  as  well  as  when  they  had 
hay  all  the  time.  Some  of  my  neighbors  fed  no  hay  to 
their  young  cattle  while  their  straw  lasted.  In  western 
New-York  vast  mounds  of  straw  are  left  in  the  field 
from  the  time  of  thrashing  till  the  ground  is  wante<l  to 
be  plowed,  when  they  are  removed  by  fire ;  and  num- 
bers bum  their  straw  as  soon  as  thrashed,  to  destroy  the 
pigeon- weed  or  red-root;  but  as  the  seed  of  this  weed 
ripens  long  before  harvest  and  drops  ofi*,  nothing  is  gained 
by  burning  the  straw.  R.  Johnson. 

Eati  Graoeland,  Livingston  County,  July  11,  1845. 

THE  POl^ATOE  ROT. 


i 


Mr.  Editor — ^In  almost  every  number  of  your  Culti- 
vator, I  find  something  in  relation  to  the  rot  in  the  po- 
tatoe,  both  as  regards  the  cause  and  the  mode  of  preven- 
tion. 

This,  with  us,  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence; and  may,  I  think,  be  Justly  attributed  to  our 
peculiar  method  of  cultivation ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand  where  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  no  case 
of  the  disease  has  ever  made  its  appearance. 

In  the  selection  of  our  land  we  prefer  a  light  sandy 
soil,  without  great  regard  to  the  ridmess  of  quality;  this 
having  been  well  pulverized,  is  drilled  to  the  depth  of 
from  five  to  six  inches  and  from  1|  to  2  feet  apart;  at 
the  bottom  of  these  fhrrows  and  at  the  distance  of  eight 
inches  are  laid  the  potatoes,  which  we  prefer  being  cut 
with  from  two  to  three  eyes  to  a  piece;  the  drills  are 
then  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the  best  well  littered 
stable  manure;  a  small  portion  of  dirt  is  thrown  on  this 
so  as  to  level  the  whole.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
flfround  is  then  covered  with  leares,  (we  prefer  pins  straw,) 
to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches. 

It  is  to  the  adoption  of  this  last  method  I  particularly 
allude.  The  advantages  of  the  straw  are  obvious;  by  its 
use  is  produced  a  more  uniform  moisture,  as  well  as  tem- 
perature of  soil,  which  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  grass 
and  weeds,  although  no  farther  attention  is  required 
either  fk-om  the  plow  or  hoe,  until  the  maturity  of  the 
potatoe;  which  for  their  size  and  number  I  have  nerer 
seen  surpassed,  >or  equalled  by  any  other  method.  This 
plan,  with  us,  although  not  universal,  is  becoming  much 
more  general  and  will,  I  think,  in  a  short  time  supercede 
that  of  any  other.  Thomas  C.  Hut es. 

Naneemondi  Va,,  July  12th,  1845. 

SOAKING  SEEDS. 
There  is  an  exception  to  the  oft  repeated  directions  to 
soak  seeds  before  planting.  It  is  when  the  ground  ie  so 
dry  09  to  attract  the  moisture  from  the  seed.  Then  it  de- 
lays rather  than  hastens  the  vegetation,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  kill  the  seed.  In  all  other  cases,  it  is  of  great  benefit 
to  steep,  and  even  scald,  the  s^eds.  I  have  tried  all 
methods  for  some  time,  from  soaking  one  hour  to  sprout- 
ing the  various  seeds,  and  the  above  is  the  result.  Du- 
ring the  severe  drouth  this  spring,  steeped  seeds  have 
generally  died  in  the  ground^  and  those  only  liave  vegeta 
ted  that  were  planted  dry.  H. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received,  iince  our  last, 
from  8.  Tillotion,  N.  B.  Cloud,  Wm.  Bacon,  J.  Town- 
tend,  C,  N.  Bemcnt,  H.,  David  Thomas,  H.  W.  8.  C, 
D.  G.  Mitchell,  8.  N.  Holmes,  E.  Hammond,  R.  Burritt, 
8.  M.Ackerly,  Agricola,  A.  R.  D.,  R.  Johnson,  Utica, 
N  Reed,  C  8.,  8.  B.  Buckley,  W.  Cushman,  8.  RobLn- 
8om  Dr.  Lee,  Alex.  M'Donald,  J.  0.  Mather,  T.  C. 
Hines,  C.  H,  R.,  J.  W.  G.,  G.  A.  Fiske,  E.  W.  EUs- 
vrorth,  V.  Juvenis,  A.  Eastwooil,  R« 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Downing,  for  a  copy  of  his 
« Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America"— To  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  the  publishers,  PhiladclphU,  for  the  5th 
and  last  vol.  of  the  "  United  SUtes  Exploring^'  Expedi- 
tion"—To  Greeley  &  M-Elrath,  for  the  continuation 
of  Lardner's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art — To  A.  G 
Summer,  Esq.,  Columbia,  8.  C,  for  copies  of  Gov.  Ham- 
mond's Letters  on  Slavery — to  some  unknown  friend, 
for  Judge  Rost's  Oration  before  the  Agricultural  ami 
Mechsnic'8  AHOciatton  of  Louisiana. 

0^  We  have  copious  notes  of  Connecticut  Far- 
ming, &c.,  but  a  pressure  of  other  matters  oblige  us  to 
defer  them  for  future  numt>er8. 

Transmutation  Controversy — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Townsend,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  "  L.  F.  A.,"  in  our  June  number.  We  can 
hardly  think  it  expedient  to  extend  this  controversy,  and 
we  hope  Mr.  Townsend  will  excuse  our  declining  to 
publish  his  letter.  The  arguments  he  advances  against 
transmutation  are,  in  our  view,  correct,  ai)d  they  agree 
with  the  opinions  we  have  already  expressed.  Mr.  T. 
offers  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  an  investigation  which 
shall  prove  poHtivdy  "  that  a  single  grain  of  wheat  ever 
did,  ever  will,  or  ever  can,  turn  into  chess."  Therefore, 
until  some  new  evidence  can  be  brought  forwanl  in  fa- 
vor of  transmutation,  we  can  see  no  necessity _of  further 
agitating  the  subject. 

MONTHLY   NOTICES. 


Good  Cows. — Mr.  Wm.  Cushman,  of  New  BrArntree, 
Mass.,  has  a  cow  one -fourth  Durham,  which,  he  states, 
gave  for  ten  days  In  June,  from  54  to  63  pounds  of  milk 
per  ilay — also  a  full  blood  Durham  heifer  which  gave 
ft>r  the  same  time,  41  to  63  pounds  per  day.  Those  in 
want  of  Mackay  pigs.  South  Down  sheep,  or  a  Durham 
bull,  may  be  accommodated  by   applying  to  Mr.  Cush- 

CoRN  AND  Cob  Cutter. — While  at  Rochester  recent- 
ly, we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation 
of  a  new  machine  for  grinding  corn  on  the  cob,  invented 
by  Mr.  Pitts,  which  appeared  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  P.  has  been  at  work  for  some  years 
upon  it,  and  thinks  he  has  now  succeeded  in  perfecting 
a  machine  which  will  fully  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  farming  interest.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  operation, 
permanent  in  its  form,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  teeth  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  and 
sharpened,  when  necessary.  It  may  be  worked  with  a 
one  horse  power. 

Fine  Merino  Wool. — We  have  received  specimens 
of  the  fleeces  of  Mr.  L.  A.  MorrelPs  Merinos,  purchased 
of  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  of  Watertown,  and  of  Stephen 
Atwoo<l,  Woodberry,  Conn.,  and  to  which  were  awarded 
the  first  and  second  premiums  at  the  last  State  Agricultu- 
ral Fair  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  sheep  exhibited  from 
without  the  State.  One  of  these  samples  equals  in  fine- 
ness the  best  Merino  wool  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
other  is  a  very  beautifiil  sample.  Mr.  Morrell  informs 
us  that  these  bucks  were  fed  a  little  grain  about  a  fort- 
night before  they  were  placed  with  his  ewes;  after  which 
none  was  given  them.     Their  fleeces  fully  equalled  his 


expeetattons  as  regards  weight.  Mr.  Morrell**  flock  of 
high  grade  Saxons  avenged  last  year  a  fraetion  over 
three  pounds  per  head,  and  he  appears  sanguine  that,  by 
proper  selections,  he  can  bring  it  up  to  nearly  four 
pounds,  by  means  of  his  Merinos,  and  yet  depart  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  from  the  present  quality  of  his  wool.  If  be 
succeeds,  his  flock  will  be  extremely  valuable,  and  of 
course,  equally  profitable.  We  invite  our  friends  to  call 
and  see  these  samples. 

Syphon  Pump.— We  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Eluworth  on  this  aubjcet,  on 
another  page  of  this  number.  We  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  the  apparatos 
mentioned,  and  can  astore  our  readers  of  the  entire  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  E.^  description.  The  application  of 
power  in  this  case  we  believe  to  be  altogether  new,  and 
in  our  opinion  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ellsworth.  We  see  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  this  invention  becoming  useful  to  a 
great  extent 

Farm  for  Sale  at  Auburn — We  had  the  pleasore 
of  walking  over  the  farm  advertised  by  Mr.  Rkmer,  at 
Auburn,  a  short  time  since, and  can  heartily  recommend  it 
to  any  one  wishing  for  a  country  residence  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  one  of  our  pleasantest  inland  villages. 

Fine  Wool  in  Michigan. — '*  C.  H.  R.,"  Aurora,  N. 
Y.,  informs  us  that  several  flocks  of  selected  fine  wooled 
sheep  have  been  of  late  driven  from  this,  and  the  states 
of  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  into  Michigan.  That 
Messrs.  Daniel  A.  Mills  and  George  Barker,  of  Man- 
chester, Washtenaw  county,  Mich.,  have  lately  selected 
a  very  fine  flock  of  about  700  ewes  and  50  stock  bucks, 
from  the  flocks  of  Mr.  Scovill,  Ct.,  Mr.  Church,  of  Ver- 
non, Oneida  county,  and  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Aurora, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  « C.  H.  R»  thinks  these  sheep 
may  be  relied  on  as  of  pure  Saxon  blood,  and  as  pro- 
ducing the  finest  quality  of  wool.  He  states  that  "  over 
two  hundred  yonng  ewes,  and  thirty  stock  bucks*'  of  the 
700  above  mentioned,  were  taken  from  the  flock  of  Mr. 
Richmond,  which  flock  was  «  chiefly  derived  from  the 
importations  of  Mr.  Grove  and  have  been  kept  with 
great  care  pure  as  when  imported.*'  <<  C.  H.  R.*'  also 
thinks  that  Michigan  ia  well  calcutated  for  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  *<flne  wool,"  and  that  great  inducements  are 
offereil  the  farmers  there  for  engaging  in  this  branch  ol 
husbandry ;  he  is  therefore  desirous  of  informing  them 
that  "an  opportunity  is  now  presented  in  this  flock  of 
Mills  and  Barker,  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  that 
are  recommended  as  pure." 

fj^  We  are  indebted  to  Alexander  Walsh,  Esq., 
for  specimens  of  the  following  plants : — Teazel ;  Madder; 
(manufactured;)  Siberian  erab-pplea:  Stapbylea  trifo- 
lia,  (three  leaved  Bladder -nut;)  White  Dwarf  Horse- 
chestnut;  Pink  do.;  Oymnocladus  canadensis;  Upright 
Honey-suckle;  White,  Yellow,  and  Green  Mint;  Senna; 
?ea  Kale;  a  specimen  of  silk  reeled  in  1S27. 

American  Quarterly  Journal  op  Aoricttlturs 
AND  Science. — The  third  number  of  this  publication  is 
before  us.  It  contains  various  interesting  articles,  among 
which  are — Agricultural  Geology — Relations  of  Vegeta- 
bles and  Animals— Drifts  and  Changes  in  the  Position  of 
Soils — Manures — their  action — How  Plants  absorb  Car- 
bonic Acid — Agricultural  Science —Husbandry  in  Central 
New- York — Practical  Directions  for  the  Flower  Garden 
— Animals  useful  to  the  Farmer,  &e.  Edited  by  Prof. 
E.  Emmons  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Prime,  Albany.  Terms,  three 
dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

Lardncr*8  Popular  Lectures  on  Science,  xmii 
VI.,  is  received.  Its  contents  are  a  continuation  of  re- 
marks on  Radiation  of  Heat — Meteoris  stone^  and  Shoot- 
ing stars — the  Earth — Lunar  Influences— Physical  Coa- 
stitution  of  Comets.  Each  succeeding  part  of  these  high- 
ly instructive  and  interesting  lecturer,  seems  more  and 
more  valuable.  Price  only  25  cents  per  number.  Gree- 
ley  and  McElrath,  New-York. 

''Catalogue  of  Camellia  Jafonicas,  green  house 
and  stove  plants,  etc.,  cultivated  at  the  exotic  nursery 
and  horticultural  gardens  of  Valk  At  Co.,  Flushing, 
Long  Island."  A  hanilsome  pamphlet  of  92  pages 
octavo,  with  valuable  directions  for  cultivating  plants  in 
houses  and  the  open  air. 
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OUR  PLAT&-MR.  DONALDSON'S  FAKM. 


We  have  the  satisraction  of  herewith  presenting  oar 
readers  with  a  line  steel  engraving  of  the  Durham  bull 
«« Prince  Albert,"  bred  by  Mr,  Whitaker,  of  Burley, 
Yorkshire,  England,  imported  and  now  owned  by  Rob- 
ert Do.^ALDSON,  Esq.,  Bliihewood,  Dutchess  county,  N. 
York.  In  the  estimation  of  good  judges,  few,  if  any  of 
the  fine  bulls  which  have  been  either  imported  or  bred 
in  this  country,  can  be  considered  as  surpassing,  or  even 
equalling  this.  He  is  a  bull  of  great  substance,  with  re- 
n&arkable  symmetry  and  fineness  of  bone.  The  portrait 
fails  to  do  him  full  justice  in  one  or  two  particulars.  The 
head,  from  the  eyes  downward,  re  not  sufficiently  line, 
smchiloes  not  show  the  characteristic  lineaments  of  the 
animal;  and  there  is  hardly  sufficient  breadth  and  ex- 
pansion shown  to  the  chest  and  brisket.  In  other  re- 
spects the  delineation  may  be  pronounced  good. 

Mr.  Donaldson  imported  this  bull  ab«ut  three  years 
since.  His  principal  object  is  to  rear  good  milch 
cows.  Fur  this  purpose  he  selected  the  best  common 
cows  to  be  ha  1,  anJ  by  crossing  with  this  bull  has  ob- 
tained a  small  herd  of  young  half-blood  Durhams.  The 
oldest  stock  he  has  of  the  cross,  are  two -year- olds. 
There  are  several  heifers  of  fine  promise  as  milkers, 
and  they  exhibit  a  great  improrement  in  symmetry  over 
their  dams. 

liany  will  doubtless  recollect  a  native  cow  of  Mr. 
Donaldson's,  called  "  Kaatskill,"  which  received  the  first 
premium  in  her  class  at  the  last  show  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Ag.  Society.  She  is  a  remarkable  animal ;  bat  we  shall  not 
now  speak  particularly  of  this  cow,  as  we  have  an  excel- 
leot  plate  of  her,  done  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  Prince 
Albert,  which  we  shall  give,  together  with  an  account  of 
her  productions,  in  a  future  number.  Mr.  D.  has  also  a 
rery  superior  Ayrshire  cow,  six  years  old,  which  hasan 
excellent  heifer  calf  by  this  bull.  We  think  well-bred 
Ayrshires  even  or  a  cross  between  them  and  the  Durhams, 
would  prove  highly  useful  on  this  farm — an  opinion 
which  is  certainly  supported  by  the  appearance  of  this 
Ayrshire  cow  and  her  calf. 

Few  places  that  we  have  ever  seen  exhibit  such  marked 
evidence  of  refined  taste,and  correct  appreciations  of  rural 
beauty,  as  Blituewood.  The  spot  itself  is  one  posses- 
aiog  great  natural  attractions,  and  these  have  been  height- 
ened and  improved  to  the  g^reatest  possible  advantage. 
It  is  a  promontory  on  (he  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  em- 
bracing the  greatest  variety  of  magnificent  landscape 
■eenery  of  any  spot  of  the  same  extent  within  our 
knowledge.  The  river  is  here  of  unusual  width,  and 
there  are  several  pretty  islands  nearly  opposite,  by  which 
the  force  of  the  current  is  so  broken  that  the  water  lias 
the  placid  quietness  of  a  shelteretl  lake,  and  reflects  with 
mirror- like  vividness,  every  object  on  its  banks,  or  float- 
ing on  its  surface.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
to  the  north-west,  the  Kaaiskill  group  of  mountains  ap- 
pear in  all  their  majestic  beauty,  forming  a  grand,  but 
varied  and  picturesque  outline  to  the  view  for  a  coo- 
siderable  extent  in  that  direction. 

The  mansion  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  constitutes  the  firon- 
tispiece  to  Mr.  Downlng's  elegant  work  on  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Rurnl  Architecture.  Representations  of 
several  of  the  other  buildings,  as  well  as  varioos  sketches 
of  the  scenery  at  Blithe  wood  are  also  given  in  Mr. 
Downing's  work,  to  which  we  would  refer  for  a 
more  particular  description.  The  scenery  in  the  baek- 
groand  of  our  engraving,  is  copied  fh>m  nature — ^the 
building  on  the  right  being  the  gate-Iodg^,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  the  gardener's  cottage — the  farm-yard  baild- 
ings  with  a  grove  in  the  rear,  showing  between. 

The  credit  of  introducing  to  this  country  the  Raral 
Gothic,  or  pointed  style  of  architecture,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Donaldson.  The  first  specimen  of  this  style  was  the 
gardener's  cottage  above-mentioned,  which,  for  its  taste 
and  smiplicity,  excels  anything  of  thie  kind  we  have  ever 
Reen.«  Mr.  Donaldson  was  also,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
introiluce  what  is  called  the  Bracketted  style  several 
pretty  specimens  of  which  are  shown  among  his  nomer- 
ous  buildings. 


Mr.  D.'s  garden  has  been,  but  lately  laid  oni— the  pre- 
sent being  the  first  season  that  the  principal  portion  of  it 
has  been  appropriated  to  plants.  To  secure  a  favorable 
site,  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  terracing  the 
eastern  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  forming  a  soil  some- 
what artificially.  The  terraces  are  formed  in  a  beau- 
tiful manner,  supported  by  the  most  iobstantial  stone 
walls.  An  extensive  conservatory  and  gprape -bouse  has 
just  been  erected,  in  the  most  tasteful  style.  A  rich  pro* 
fusion  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  adorn  the  garden,  and 
various  labyrinthine  walks  and  shady  bowers. 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  fiirm  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  its  productiveness  vastly  increased,  since  he 
came  into  possession  of  it,  about  nine  years  ago.  His 
outside  fences  are  mostly  stone  walls,  laid  in  tiie  most 
systematic  and  durable  manner.  His  wet  grounds,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  portion,  have  been  mostly 
under-drained,  and  latterly  he  has  commenced  subsoiling, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit,  particularly  to  the 
tenacious  soil.  A  piece  of  oats  on  some  of  the  under- 
drained  land,  is  about  the  best  we  have  seen  this  season. 
His  barn  is  constructed  on  a  convenient  plan;  his  bam- 
yanl  is  well  protected  by  sheds,  and  is  well  contrived  for 
making  and  saving  manure.  His  young  cattle  are  not 
pastured  but  soiled.  They  are  fed  in  the  sheds  and  yard, 
mosOy  with  mowed  grass,  and  are  allowed  the  run  of  a 
small  shady  lot.  They  are  in  good  order,  and  appear 
healthy  and  thrifty. 

We  saw  here  a  superior  machine  for  cleaning  walks, 
invented  by  Mr.  Donaldson.  Its  general  form,  is  that  of 
the  fhimeof  a  wheel-barrow.  Two  bars  of  iron,  repre- 
senting the  legs,  reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  them  is  a  transverse  bar  of  steel,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  one  edge  of  which  is  made 
sharp.  Three  or  four  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
upright  bars  are  also  made  sharp,  In  order  to  cut  the 
sides  of  the  walk.  The  handles  are  held  by  a  man,  and 
the  machine  is  drawn  by  a  horse.  A  space  three-and-a- 
half  feet  wide  is  shaved  at  once,  the  man  at  the  handles 
regulating  the  working  of  the  implement  so  as  effectually 
to  cut  up  the  weeds  and  grass.  It  is  to  be  recommended 
for  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.* 
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*    '*  Fofa  Xwrget  cut  of  this  cottage,  see  the  review  of  Bir.  Down- 
sig  4  woiJr  in  the  Cultivator  for  March  last. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Bagg's  Hotel,  Utica,  on 
the  10th  July — ^present : 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  President 

H.  W.  DooLiTTLE,  Herkimer;  E.  P.  PaBNTics,  Al- 
bany;  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland,  Vice  Presidents.  L. 
TOCKEB,  Rec.  Secretary,  D.  LEE,Cor.  Secretary.  Gboxgb 
Vail,  Troy;  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica;  M^j.  Kirby,  Brown- 
ville;  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn;  George  Geddes,  On* 
ondaga.  Managers. 

The  President  of  the  Oneida  Coimty  Agricnltural 
Society,  £.  Comslock,  and  a  number  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  that  Society  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

Letters  were  read  firom  Hon.  Henrt  Clat,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Gov.  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Messrs. 
Alex.  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh;  Thos.  Hxllhou«e, 
Albany;  F.  Knight,  Publi^er  of  Washington's  Letters 
on  Agriculture;  and  A.  L.  Fish,  of  Herkimer. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  the  Fair: 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Rome;  Alex.  Walsh, Lansingbargb; 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn;  George  Geddes,  Tyler^ 
Onondaga  co.;  Luther  Tucker,  Albany;  £.  Comstock, 
Rome;  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica;  Spencer  Kellogg,  Utica. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  confer  with  the  railroad  and  boat  companies,  in  re- 
lation to  the  transportation  of  stock  and  articles  designed 
for  exhibition: 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  Aubom;  Horatio  Setmour,. Utica; 
M.  D.  Burnet,  Syracuse;  L.  B.  Langwortht,  Roch- 
ester; Lewis  F.  Allen,  BnflUo;  George  Vail,  Troy; 
Thos.  Hillrouse,  Albany. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Finance: 


•  For  a  eorreet  dmwing  of  this  machiiie.  see  Appendix  to  Down* 
ing^s  IitiwWt*'  Oradening  snd  Rural  Arenitectare. 
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The  FuESiDEMT,  Messri.  J.  8.  Wadsworth,  E.  P.  '  conrtilute  fA«  ra*4ei#,  should  impregnate  the  germ  through 
PuBHTiCE,  Thob.  HiLLHoras,  Gao.  Vail,  L.  Tucmw,   the  pUtils  or  iUk  which  covers  the  ears.    To  obtain  across 


« 
n 


and  Oso.  Qeooks. 

The  Judges  for  the  Fair  ware  appointed,  and  the  list 
wiU  be  published  aa  soon  as  it  shall  be  aaoertahied  from 
the  gentleman  appointed  that  they  will  senre. 

The  foUowing  addilioaal  premiums  are  to  ba  giren : 

For  the  best  com  and  eob  emaher^  to  be  operated  by 
horse  power,  $10. 

For  the  best  grade  yearling  heifer*  $5« 

t*    2d     <*  "         Colman's  Tour. 

3d     <«  **         Tol  Tnnsaetioiii* 

beat  heifer  calf,  Oolman's  Tour. 
"  natire  yearling  heiler,  $5. 
2d "  '*  **      Oolman's  Tour. 

3d  '<  **  «      ▼ol  Transactiona* 

«<  native  heifer  oalf,  Colasan's  Tow. 
**  samplasi  (not  less  than  three  eheeees  from 
aaeh  of  10  dairies  in  any  one  eoanty»)  $30  (  3d  best  $10, 
3d  best,  $5. 

Mr.  GsoDM  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  Coonn,  of 
Camillus,  detailing  a  oourse  of  experiments  on  steeping 
seed  corn,  npan  which  a  resolution  was  pamed  requeat- 
Ing  Mr.  Cooper  to  furnish  the  State  Soeietj  with  a  report 
of  his  experiments  when  completed. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  directed  to  pro- 
enre  one  large  tent,  ami  such  number  of  small  ones  as 
they  might  deem  advisable  for  the  show  grounds. 

Dr.  Lbs,  reported  that  he  had  been  engaged  between 
two  and  three  weeks  in  delivering  lectures  in  pursuance 
of  his  appointment  by  the  Board,  darmg  which  time  he 
had  visited  the  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara,  Monroe,  Wyo- 
ming, Livingston  and  Oneida. 

A  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  eitiiana  of  Utioa,  of 
which  his  Honor,  E.  A.  Wxthoxx,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
was  Chairman,  waited  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Society.  The  several  locations  for  the  show 
grounds,  which  hml  been  selected  as  proper  places  for 
the  exhibition,  were  examined  by  the  ofllears  of  the 
State  Society,  and  they  decided  that  the  grounds  on  Mr. 
Thorn's  fturm,  on  the  New  Hartford  Turnpike,  wasj^>on 
the  whole,  best  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Society, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  owners  of  stock  who  may 
attend. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Utiea,  was 
most  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  society,  and  gives 
assurance  that  erery  thing  desirable  to  make  the  approaoh- 
ing  Fair  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  state,  will  be  done  so  £sr  as  the  citizens  of 
Utica  are  concerned. 

We  will  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  farmers  of 
Oneida  and  of  the  ai^oining  counties,  will  present  an 
exhibition  of  their  stock,  dairies  and  domestic  manafac- 
tures,  and  worthy,  not  only  of  Central  New- York,  but  of 
the  Empire  State. 

The  additional  premiums  offered  for  samples  of  the 
best  10  dairies  in  any  one  county,  it  is  believed  wUl  se- 
cure an  exhibition  from  the  best  dairy  ooonties,  more 
extensive  tlian  has  ever  before  been  seen  at  tha  Fairs  of 
the  Society. 

persona  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  Society, 
and  of  competing  for  the  premiums,  are  requested  to 
enter  their  names  at  the  stage  office  of  J.  Butterfleld  ft 
Co.,  adjoining  the  National  Hotel,  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 
The  fees  for  membership  are  $1.  Gentlemen  may  also 
become  members  on  application  to  any  of  the  offloera  of 
the  Society. 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CORN. 


Many  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the  method 
trhich  President  Knight  made  use  of  to  obtain  new 
rarielies  of  fruit  by  crossing  previously  existing  sorts. 
The  same  means  may  be  used  to  propagate  new  varieties 
of  corn.  Let  the  different  kinds  be  planted  in  near  prox- 
imity, as  for  instance  in  alternating  rows,  and  they  will 
intermix  more  or  less  freely.  But  this  will  be  greatly 
faeilitateil  by  artificially  removing  parts  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  order  to  render  the  ears  fertile, 
that  is,  to  cover  the  cob  with  g^ins,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pollen  or  fine  dust  from  the  staminate  flowers  which 


therefore,  between  two  selected  varieties,  if  we  wish  to 
transfer  the  grains  of  one  to  the  cob  of  the  other,  let  the 
latter  be  planted  among  the  hills  of  the  former,  and  then 
cut  away  the  tassels*  leaving  the  tassels  or  staminate 
flowers  of  the  surrounding  plants  to  impregnate  the  ears 
thus  deprived  of  their  own  staminate  fliDwers.  Like 
most  hybrids,  the  character  of  the  new  Tariety  may  not 
be  developed  until  the  second  year. 

Thoae  who  have  different  sorts  fisvorably  situated  for 
such  experiments,  should  l>e  prepared  to  attend  to  them 
during  tha  latter  part  of  summer,  taking  care  that  im- 
pregnation has  not  already  taken  plsca  before  the  stam- 
inate flowers  are  removed. 


WESTERN  NEW-TORK. 


^During  the  last  month  we  had  the  pleaaore  of  making 
a  flying  visit  to  several  of  our  old  friends  in  Western 
New-York.  We  were  not  a  little  gratified  at  the  evi. 
deuces  we  witnessed  on  every  side,  of  the  rapid  pro- 
grem  which  is  making  in  rural  improvement.  These 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  increased  attention  paid  to  inral 
architecture—to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  gardens — ^to 
the  cleaner  and  more  thorough  tillage  of  the  farms — to 
the  greater  economy  in  the  saving  of  manurea,  and  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  farm  buildings^  fences,  kc, 

CoL.  8BBawooD>8  Faxmiito. 

At  Auburn^  we  spent  a  day  with  Coi.  J.  M.  Shsx- 
wooD,  who,  three  years  since,  purchased  a  farm  of  300 
acres^  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Genesee-atrect,  on  the 
western  border  of  this  delightful  village.  This  ftim, 
thoogliHiturally  of  a  good  soil,  had  been  so  miserably 
managed  by  ita  former  owner,  who  occupied  it  more 
than  thirty  yean;  thai  wheat  could  no  longer  be  grown 
upon  it,  and  other  crops  scarcely  paid  the  expenaes  of 
cultivation— the  fences  and  buildings  worthlem. 

Col.  Sherwood,  having  made  his  plans,  located  his 
buildings,  fences,  Aie.,  proceeded,  with  the  energy  which 
so  strongly  marks  his  character,  to  the  work  of  im- 
provement, which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  will 
soon  make  this  worn-out  farm  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  profitable  in  Western  New.York.  It  lien  in  a  com- 
pact body,  with  a  slight  ridge  running  nearly  throngh 
the  centre  from  north  to  uMOk,  A  lane  along  this  ridge 
divides  the  fto'm  into  two  nearly  equal  parts — these  parte 
are  sub-divided  into  loU  of  about  twenty  aereaeacb,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  rear  lots,  which  each  cooaiat  of 
thirty  acres.  Having  thus  laid  out  his  turn  in  the  moat 
convenient  manner,  every  lot  opening  on  to  the  lane,  sbmI 
enclosed  it  in  the  moat  substantial  manner,  with  post  and 
board  fence,  the  next  step  was  to  prepare  his  fields  for 
profitable  tillage.  Though  draining  had  never  been 
deemed  aeeessaiy  on  this  fium,  he  fmmd  more  or  less 
cold  unproductive  spota  in  almost  every  field,  evidently 
caused  by  an  excess  of  water.  To  remedy  thia  evil, 
under  drains  were  made,  when  a  most  thorough  course 
of  tillage  was  entered  upon.  The  field  was  plowed  m 
deep  as  it  eonld  be  conveniently  with  the  common  plow, 
and  this  followed,  so  fkr  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
with  the  subsoil  plow,  loosening  the  soil  six  or  eight 
inches  deeper.  Manures  were  then  spplied  liberally,  and 
the  ground  plowed  and  harrowed  till  thoroughly  mellow- 
ed, and  thus  brought  into  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  This  course  was  pursued  with 
each  soceessive  field  brought  under  the  plow,  until  he 
has  now  over  120  acres  under  cultivation,  viz:  35  acres 
in  wheat;  20 acres  oato;  20  seres  barley;  10  acres  com; 
potatoes  and  peas  5  acres  each ;  7  acres  in  carrots,  mta 
bagas  and  sugar  beets,  and  SO  acres  fallow  for  wheal. 
Better  crops  we  no  where  mw  than  on  this  worn  out 
farm.  The  wheat  crop  last  year  averaged  over  thirty 
bushels  to  the  aorei,  and  promises  to  at  least  equal  that 
amount  this  year.  The  grass  lands,  which  he  has  seeded, 
will  produce  fh>m  2  to  2^  tons  per  acre. 

The  saase  Judgment  which  has  directed  the  tabor  be- 
stowed on  flie  tarm,  is  manifest  in  the  selection  of 
the  implemenU  with  which  it  is  worked,  and  the  animals 
with  which  it  is  stocked. 

The  implements  were  all  of  the  besf  kinds.    Among 
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flKMe  we  noticed,  were  two  of  Ruggles,  Noane  8c  Afa- 
•00*1  Woreester,  and  two  of  Prouty  Ai  Co.*s  Centre 
Dnfl  Plow* — the  Woreeiter  Subsoil  plow — Bement's 
CuHiTator,  Langdon'f  Hone-hoe,  and  a  new  Cultiyator, 
recently  manu&etared  at  Troy,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleaeed,^ 

Hia  stock  consists  of  about  forty  head  of  iMPaoTSD 
DuBHAMS,  selected  from  the  beet  herds,  and  bred  with 
{jeat  care,  teveral  of  which  hare  taken  the  highest 
prises  at  the  exhibitions  of  our  State  Ag^icnltnral  Society, 
and  others  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  found 
among  the  successftil  competitors  at  its  next  show.  Of 
Sheep,  he  has  aboot  60  pure  bred  South  Downs,  whose 
fleeces  averaged  this  year  3|  lbs.,  and  about  lOOMerinos, 
or  grades  of  Saxons  and  Merinos,  whose  fleeces  averaged 
3  lbs.  14  oc.  One  of  his  stock  bucks,  procured  of  Mr. 
Blaksley  of  Oonnectieut  last  autumn,  sheared  8|  lbs.  of 
well  washed  and  very  superior  wool,  samples  of  which, 
and  other  fleeces  from  his  flock,  may  be  seen  at  our 
oAee.  His  Swike,  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  or 
Lieieesters,  consists  of  Berlnhires,  and  in  his  Poxtltrt 
Tabd,  we  towod  the  Dorkings  and  Polands. 

The  buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the  other  improve- 
ments. The  bams  end  sheds  surround  ttie  yard,  and  are 
aidmirably  arranged  and  substantially  built,  with  small 
lots  on  the  west  side  reserved  for  single  animals,  calves — 
or  for  any  pnipoee  for  which  they  may  be  wanted. 

In  building  his  residence,  Col.  S.  adopted  a  plan  admi- 
rably fitted  for  its  purpose,  both  by  iu  elegance  and 
convenience  of  arrangement.  It  is  a  beautifiil  cottage  in 
file  pointed  style,  showing  to  great  advantage  from  every 
point  in  which  it  is  viewed.  We  shall  not  at  present 
attempt  a  description  of  it,  as  we  hope  in  some  fiMure  num- 
ber to  present  our  readers  with  an  engraved  view  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  plans  of  the  floors,  &c.  ^^his  tasteful 
and  commodious  house,  we  venture  16  say  cost  less 
money  than  many  of  the  less  sightly  but  more  pretend- 
ing houses  which  are  frequently  seen  in  various  parts  of 
our  country.  Now  that  such  works  as  Downing's  Land- 
scape Ganlening  and  Cottage  Architecture,  are  becom- 
ing more  generally  known,  we  shall  doubtless  soon  see 
a  tiecided  improvement  in  our  rural  architecture— a  con- 
summation  most  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  farm  more  favorably  situated 
for  improvement,  and  as  seldom  have  we  seen  one,  in 
all  respects,  so  thoroughly  and  judiciously  managed. 
Col.  S.  has  not  been  sparing  of  his  outlay,  though  his 
expenditures  have  been  directed  with  Judgment  and  a 
strict  regard  to  prqfit, '  It  is  obvious  that  in  effecting  so 
great  an  improvement  in  so  short  a  time,  a  proportionate 
immediate  income  is  not  to  be  expected;  but  we  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  unproductiveness  of  his  investment. 

At  Rochester,  we  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  rural 
architecture  in  the  Gothic  cottage,  just  erected  by  T.  H. 
Htatt,  Esq.,  on  his  farm  at  Elmwood,  a  view  and  plans 
of  which  we  have  now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

Fine  Sxedung  STEAWBsaAT. 

While  visiting  our  friend  John  J.  Thomas,  at  Mace- 
dOB,  he  proposed  a  visit  to  Palmyra,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  a  bed  of  seedling  Alpine  Strawberries  in  the 
garden  of  Col.  J.  S.  Stoddard  of  that  place.  Col.  S. 
liM  directed  much  of  his  attention  for  several  years  past 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry.  Some  years  ago, 
he  raised  about  2000  new  seedlings  from  the  Alpine  va- 
riety; one  of  which,  a  red  variety,  he  selected  and  has 
since  increased,  which  he  regarded  as  the  finest  of  the 
whole.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  this  seedling  is 
about  60  feet  square,  the  plants  standing  in  hills  fourteen 
in^es  apart.  We  never  witnessed  so  fine  a  display  of 
fruit.  The  Alpine  strawberries  usually  bear  their  fhiit 
above  the  leaves;  and  in  this  case  the  masses  of  red  ber- 
ries presented  so  brilliant  a  glow  as  to  be  conspicuous 
at  several  rods  distance.  We  measureii  some  of  the  fhiit 
of  (his  variety  which  was  one  inch  and  a  fifth  long,  and 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Many  speci- 
mens were  about  this  size.  The  ground  on  which  they 
grow  is  good  garden  soil,  not  rendered  unusually  rich 
by  manure. 

Col.  Stoddard  estimates  that  he  will  be  able  to  pick 


from  this  plantation  of  spty  feet  square,  thirty-five 
bushels  before  the  strawberry  season  is  over«  From  this 
and  another  smaller  bed  he  has  taken  two  bushela  of  the 
finest  fruit  dally,  and  he  thinks  he  will  continue  to 
gather  that  amount  daily  till  the  first  of  August,  when  he 
proposes  to  remove  his  plants  for  the  purpose  of  increase 
ing  them.  He  sells  them  at  $4,00  per  bushel,  or  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  quart,  about  one  half  the  usual  price  of 
fruit  of  that  quality  in  our  cities.  He  sufl'ers  the  fruit  to  re. 
main  on  the  stalk  longer  than  usual,  or  until  of  a  dark 
mahogany  color.  One  person,  with  diligence,  is  abto 
to  pick  two  bushels  in  half  a  day. 

This  plantation  was  set  out  in  the  early  part  of  last 
August,  and  now  the  plants  completely  cover  the  surfi^ce 
of  the  ground,  which  is  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated. 

Col.  Stoddard  showed  us  some  young  seedlings,  ob« 
tained  from  seed  planted  last  summer,  and  tmnsplanted 
this  spring.  They  were  very  small,  the  leaves  being 
scarcely  more  than  the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  i 
and  young  experimenters  would  probably  be  discouraged 
at  the  outset,  were  they  not  to  know  the  small  size  to  be 
expected  in  young  seedlings. 

Cbops  xs  the  WAsts&n  pabt  of  the  State. 

The  wheat  crop,  althoogh  seriously  affected  by  the 
cold  weather  of  early  spring,  and  the  subsequent  severe 
drouth,  has  lately  improve]  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  a  good  crop  is  now  promised.  In  the  counties  of 
Monroe,  Wayne,  and  Ontario,  the  product  will  undoubt- 
edly equal  the  average;  and  in  other  adjoining  coun- 
ties there  is  a  very  fidr  prospect.  It  not  unfVequently 
happens  that  unfisvorable  weather  in  sprmg  is  followed 
by  the  reverse  in  early  summer;  and  early  predictions 
of  the  result  have  consequently  often  proved  erroneous. 
A  small  portion  of  the  present  crop  appears  to  be  injured 
by  the  Hessian  fly;  and  the  worm  in  the  grain  has  been 
discovered,  but  it  is  believed  its  ravages  will  not  be  ex- 
tensive.   No  appearance  of  mat  has  yet  presented. 

The  com  crop  was  kept  iMck  by  the  unusually  cold 
weather  late  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and  some 
early. plantings  were  destroyed  by  the  frost.  Most  fields, 
however,  are  now  assuming  a  fine  appearance,  and  with 
the  usual  warm  weather  which  is  to  succeed,  little  fear 
need  be  entertained  for  a  good  return. 

The  exceptions  to  success  in  these  two  important  crops 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  such  lands  as  have  been 
hard  run  with  tillage  without  manure.  In  such  cases 
the  com  presents  a  smsU  and  sickly  appearance;  and 
wheat  is  small  and  thin,  and  chess,  grass,  and  other 
weeds  have  thus  been  permitted  to  have  fk'ce  growth  and 
to  obtain  the  ascendancy. 

The  hay  orop  is  light;  probably  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  ususal  product  will  be  aflbrded.  Those  far- 
mers who  tiave  made  provision  for  crops  of  corn-stalk 
fodder  by  thick  sowing,  and  for  a  fUll  supply  of  roots, 
will  probably  escape  the  inconvenience,  and  in  some  ca 
ses  the  evident  disaster  which  will  result  from  a  defi 
ciency  of  food  for  cattle. 

The  Feuit  Crop. 
This  year  there  is  an  extraordinary  failure  of  fruit. 
The  severe  frosts  of  the  latter  part  of  spring,  have  cuf 
off  most  of  the  crop  in  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  state.  "Hiere  will  be  a  small  crop  of  apples,  per- 
haps not  half  the  average,  west  of  Cayuga;  but  from  that 
county  eastward,  the  crop  appears  to  t>e  nearly  or  en- 
tirely lost.  The  peach  crop  has  been  much  thinned  in 
the  western  counties  ;  near  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  in  other  favorable  positions,  there  is  how- 
ever a  fair  promise.  Cherries,  strawberries,  and  even 
currants,  have  been  also  seriously  injured,  and  the 
amount  lessened.  With  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  land 
a  few  mile»  wide,  bordering  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  there  appears  to  be  a  total  loss  throughout  Ohio. 

IMPROVING  COARSE  HAY. 

It  often  happens  that  farmers  have  certain  wet  portions 
of  their  meadows  occupied  with  coarse  grass  and  weeds, 
which  are  cut  after  the  rest  of  th#ir  hay  is  made  and  se- 
cured.   It  is  of  course  only  second  or  third  rate  in  qual 
ity,  and  is  intended  for  the  hardiest  class  of  cattle.    I 
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can  be  rendered  very  palatable,  however,  by  a  free  ap- 
plicalion  of  salt,  in  frequent  and  luccessive  layers  as  it  is 
deposited  in  the  stack  or  mow;  the  amount  of  which 
may  vary  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of  salt  to  a  ton  of 
bay*  Coarse  hay,  thus  prepared,  is  frequently  preferred 
by  cattle  to  line  hay  not  so  prepared. 

All  hay  should  receive  an  application  of  salt  when 
atackeil  or  8lore<l  away,  as  the  salt  not  only  preserves  it 
from  injury  in  keeping^,  but  domestic  animals,  which 
are  frequently  much  neglected  in  salting  in  winter,  thus 
obtain  a  constant  and  regular  supply,  administered  to 
them  in  the  best  possible  form. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  AKBRLY. 


Soon  after  tlie  publication  of  our  last  number,  we  re- 
ceived the  painfull  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bamoel  Akerlt,  well  known  through  the  medium 
of  our  columns  for  several  years  under  the  names  of 
**  Richmond,**  and  *<  A  Practical  Farmer.*'  He  died  at  his 
residence  on  Staten  Island,  Sunday,  July  6th.  By^this  sad 
event  we,  in  common  with  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator, 
have  been  deprived  of  a  most  valuable  co>Iaborcr  in  the 
field  of  agriculturral  improvement,  and  the  community 
generally  have  suffered  the  loss  of  an  estimable  and 
highly  useful  citizen.  Like  his  eminent  brethren,  Fes- 
senden,  Buel,  and  Gaylord,  he  ^-as  called  away  sudden. 
]y — having  been  in  his  accustomed  state  of  health  only 
twenty -four  hours  before  his  death.  He  was  a  learned 
and  talented,  as  well  as  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
man;  and  his  death  will  be  sincerely  lamented  by  nu- 
merous personal  lriends>  and  also  by  a  wider  circle  to 
whom  he  had  become  known  through  the  public  press. 
We  find  in  the  New-Tork  CommereUU  AdrertiMtr  a  short 
notice  of  his  life  and  labors,  from  which  we  give  the 
following  interesting  extract: 

"  Doctor  Akerly  was  born  in  this  city,  was  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  and  having  inherited  from  his 
Isther  ample  pecuniary  means,  he  received  the  best  me- 
dical education  this  country  could  furnish,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  distinguished  brother-in-law,  the 
late  Doctor  Samuel  L.  Mitchell.  His  habits  of  applica- 
tion and  study,  in  the  commencement  of  bis  professional 
life,  brought  on  a  disease  which  was  the  source  of  great 
annoyance  through  many  years,  and  at  length  terminated 
his  life  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  He  has  been  a  large 
contributor  to  medical  and  scientific  journals — was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  common  council.  Da- 
ring the  late  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
he  was  hospital  surgeon^ was  mainly  instrumental  in 
getting  up  and  sustaining,  through  the  first  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
was  the  second  president  of  that  institution.  He  was,  in 
like  manner,  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

"  A  few  years  ago  the  state  of  bis  health  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  established  himself  on  a 
farm  on  the  south  side  of  Staten  Island,  where  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits  with  great  ardor.  He  has 
given  to  the  world  during  his  retirement,  through  agri- 
cultural journals,  many  of  the  results  of  his  observation 
and  experience  In  his  new  pursuit. 

"  He  has  also  been  enabled,  during  that  retirement*  to 
prepare,  or  rather  to  complete,  a  full  biography  of  his 
friend  and  relative,  Doctor  Mitchell.  We  have  learned 
.  that  the  work  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  we 
presume  that  it  will  soon  be  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  representatives." 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 


Many  receipts  are  given  for  preserving  eggs,  all 
strongly  recommended,  and  many  of  them  failing  on 
trial.  They  may  be  successful  in  one  case,  but  varying 
circumstances  may  cause  a  difi*erent  result.  For  instance, 
lime  water  may  be  very  successful  when  of  the  right 
degree  of  strength  or  causticity ;  but  skill  appears  to 
be  required  in  managing  properly  such  preparations. 
Some  have  been  very  successful  by  packing  them  in 


salt,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  pulverulent  anbslanees!, 
with  different  degrees  of  success.  But  the  nuiin  poinl 
appears  to  be  to  pack  them  in  some  soft  or  powdery  sab- 
st^Aces,  with  the  small  end  dmentpardt,  in  an  exaeUyp^* 
pendicular  position,  and  so  embedded  that  they  shall 
never  touch  each  other.  Provided  these  recfBEaites  are 
strictly  attended  to,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  impor- 
tant what  they  are  packed  in;  we  have  been  unifonnly 
successful  in  the  use  of  tall,  never  failing  in  keeping 
them  for  a  year,  and  a  neighbor  in  one  case  kept  Iheas 
three  years  in  a  perfectly  sound  stale. 

STATE  OF  THE  CROPS. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Col.  A«  McDohaio, 
of  Eu&lla,  Ala.,  dated  Edgar  county,  Oiinois,  July  9. 

Mr.  McD.  is  on  a  tour  tlmnigh  the  western  statesi,  and 
may,  as  he  intimates,  continue  his  joomey  to  this  slate, 
and  visit  the  show  of  oar  Slate  Society,  at  Utlca,  where 
it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  meet  him.  He  informs  ns 
that  he  left  EuCalla  on  the  4th  of  June,  that  tbrongh  aU 
that  portion  of  Alabama  which  he  travelled,  (a  distance 
of  100  miles,)  the  crops  were  suffering  mach  for  want  of 
rain.  The  corn  crop  in  the  richest  sections,  however, 
looked  well.  From  all  the  information  he  could  gather, 
the  cotton  crop  would  probably  be  a  short  one.  In 
reference  to  Illinois  and  Indiana,  he  writes:^ — 

**  We  have  now  travelled  130  miles  in  these  stales — 
the  soil  we  find  immensely  rich — particularly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wabash.  Here  we  travelled  one  handred 
miles  over  the  richest  country  in  point  of  soil,  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  thought  by  far  a  better  fanning  country 
than  middle  Tennessee,  that  I  examined  last  year;  as 
the  Wabash  lands  are  not  only  rich  but  su  level  that  we 
travelled  sixty  miles  in  this  rich  valley  of  lands,  on  al- 
most a  perfect  level — passing  over  extensive  prairies  of 
the  finest  soil.  On  these  extensive  prairies  we  find  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  The  report  is  that  from  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  common,  and  that 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  here 
produced.  I  found  the  corn  generally  planted  4  feet  each 
way,  and  4  stalks  in  a  hill.  Owing  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  the  month  of  Jane,  the 
wheat  crop,  it  is  thought,  is  somewhat  injured.  The 
corn  crop  is  also  injured  in  some  places.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  plow  the  fields  here  for  the  last  three  weeks." 

We  have  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloub,  of  Ma- 
con CO.,  Ala.,  dated  June  19th.  He  informs  us  that  the 
cold  continued  very  late — frost  having  occurred  south  of 
33  degrees,  on  the  17th  of  May.  The  cotton  plant  suf- 
fered not  only  from  the  cold  and  drouth,  but  from  Hc§  ■ 
(aphides.) 

"  The  cotton  crop,"  he  states,  "  is  not  so  forward  as 
the  last,  yet  the  warm  weather  having  set  in  with  the 
present  month,  and  shower>'  weather  for  the  last  10  or  12 
days,  the  crop  improves  astonishingly.  The  stalk  is  not 
as  tall  as  usual  at  this  period,  yet  it  is  well  formed  and 
exceedingly  promising.  I  counted  on  the  15th,  upward 
of  100  blooms  and  squares  on  one  stalk. 

<<  The  com  crop  never  promised  finer  in  this  section — 
the  spring  has  just  suited  it — the  great  body  of  the  crop 
has  been  in  silk  and  tassel  since  the  1st  of  June,  and  the 
later  corn  looks  equally  well.  I  have  seen  but  little  of 
the  crop  in  the  prairies,  but  what  1  have  seen  promises 
fair,  both  corn  and  cotton,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
their  prospects  have  seldom  been  finer. 

«  The  oat  crop  is  fully  fine  through  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  with  our  present  prospects,  after  the 
drouth  of  spring,  (which,  upon  the  whole,  is  favorable,) 
the  rains  having  set  in,  I  think  the  crop  will  prove^  at 
least,  a  fair  one." 

Our  correspondent,  Solon  Robinson,  writes  from  Vin- 
cennes,  la.,  July  6 : 

'<  Wheat  was  a  pretty  fine  crop  here,  but  there  has 
been  such  a  perfect  deluge  of  rains  that  many  fields  are 
totally  ruined  in  the  shock ;  while  in  the  northern  part 
of  tlie  state  we  suffer  with  (he  drouth  to  that  degree  that 
wheat  heailed  out  not  more  than  knee  high  in  many 
places.  The  grain  is  good,  but  the  quantity  will  not  be 
large.  Other  crops  are  much  injured  there  by  drouth, 
while  here,  the  drouth  first  injured  crops,  [larticularly 
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com  upon  the  clayey  Unds,  and  now  it  is  completely 
drowned.  Upon  some  of  the  Wabash  sandy  bottom 
lands,  the  com  is  fine ;  I  saw  many  fields  as  I  came  a- 
lon^,  where  it  was  higher  than  my  head." 

M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  under  date  of 
July  1 1,  states  that  yegetation  was  there  suffering  from  a 
drouth  of  long  continuance.  The  tobacco  and  corn  of  last 
year,  were  on  some  plantations  a  good  deal  injured,  and 
there  has  not,  he  says,  been  rain  enough  since.  The 
winter  was  uncommonly  mild — in  Febriiar}*,  the  wheat 
fields  and  grass  lands  had  the  appearance  they  commonly 
have  in  May.  Cold  weather  recurred  in  March,  and  frosts 
followed  at  different  times  up  to  1st  June,  <<the  re. 
suit  of  all  which  is,"  says  Mr.  D.,  <<  we  have  literal- 
ly no  fruit,  many  garden  vegetables  failed,  no  clover 
hay,  grass  meadows  very  light,  many  oat  fields  not  worth 
cutting,  the  pastures  dried  up,  and  the  com  suffering; 
though  if  we  have  rain  soon,  we  may  have  a  tolerable 
crop  of  the  latter.  The  wheat  crop  forms  our  only 
bright  spot." 

A  letter  from  South  Carolina,  of  the  date  July  11, 
ttates  that  the  corn-crop  <' through  the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  state,  is  cut  off  perhaps  one-half,  by  the  unprece- 
dented drouth."  Our  correspondent  adds,  « while  I 
write,  however,  we  are  having  a  refreshing  shower,  and 
I  hope  we  may  yet  do  better  with  our  late  corn  than  we 
anticipated.     Our  wheat  has  been  very  good.". 

L.  P.,  of  Pa.,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  frost  on  the 
sixth  of  May  which  totally  destroyed  much  of  the  wheat 
in  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  large  portions  of  Montgomery 
and  Delaware  counties.  The  prospect  there  for  com  and 
potatoes  was  said  to  be  good  on  the  7th  July.  Oats  short 
and  thin,  estimated  at  about  half  a  crop,  owing  to  drouth. 

In  a  tour  through  a  portion  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, last  month,  we  found  the  bay  crop  much  lighter 
than  usual,  owing  to  drouth.  Rye,  which  is  cultivated 
quite  extensively,  is  middling.  Wheat  is  not  largely 
cultivated;  but  the  few  fields  we  met  with  were  very 
g^ood — the  straw  beautifully  bright  aud  the  berry  plump. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  valley  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  where  wheat  has  latterly  been  considerably  in- 
troiluced— it  following  tobacco,  (a  staple  crop  there,)  with 
good  success.  Apples  and  pears  are  not  as  promising  as 
usual — cherries  were  plenty .  Cora  was  rather  l>ackward, 
but  the  late  extreme  heat,  where  it,has  not  suffered  too 
much  from  drouth,  has  been  favorable  for  itr 

Hat  Crop  in  Orange  Countt.~A  letter  from 
Newburgh,  dated  July  2d,  states  that  in  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  drouth,  and  the  total  want  of  a  heavy 
rain  since  April,  that  the  hay  crop  will  not  average  more 
than  one-third,  or  according  to  the  estimate  of  some,  one 
quarter  of  the  usual  crop.  Another  correspondent  from 
the  interior  of  the  county,  considers  the  hay  crop  as  in- 
Buflicient  to  winter  half  the  cattle  of  the  farmers. 

From  various  letters,  we  give  the  following  summary : 

RocheMtert  My  IS.—Hay  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Corn  looks  well,  except  where  damaged  by  the  wire 
worm,  which  in  some  cases  has  lessened  the  crop  one 
Ihirtl.  Wheat  never  looked  bettei^we  saw  in  a  three 
days  tour,  probably  20,000  acres,  several  fields  of  which 
will  yield  40  bs.  pr.  acre.  Potatoes  and  oafs  generally 
promising.  T.  H.  Htatt. 

Canandaigua,  Jvly  18. — ^Wheat  an  average.  Barley 
best  ever  known  here.  Hay  on  old  meadows  very  light. 
Cora,  potatoes,  and  oats  pinched  by  drouth,  but  if  rain 
comes  soon,  may  be  good  crops.  Weather  hot — mer- 
cury 82  to  100  degrees.  Ouver  Phelps. 

Elbridge,  July  22.— Cfbps  generally  good,  except  bay 
— not  much  more  than  half  a  crop  of  that.  Wheat  good 
— ^barley  and  oats  promising.  8.  M.  Brown. 

SijracuMy  July  22. — Wheat  is  injured  by  rust,  and  in 
some  cases  will  yield  one  half  less  than  appearances  four 
weeks  since  indicated.  Barley  and  oafs  good.  Corn 
backward.  Grass  light.  Weather  hot  and  dry  till  Sun- 
day night,  when  we  had  two  heavy  showers. 

E.  Marks. 

To  Prevent  Vermin  on  Poultry — Scatter  slacked 
lime  on  the  perches  and  floors  of  the  hen  house,  as  often 
as  once  in  ten  days.  It  will  effectually  eradicate  the  lice 
and  promote  the  health  of  the  fowl.        8.  Barrows. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


By  the  Britannia  we  have  oar  foreign  exchanges  tO' 
June  2.  The  prospect  for  crops  in  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  whole  favorable.  It  was  thought  there  would  be 
a  fair  average  yield  of  wheat.  «  Barley,"  it  is  said,  «<is 
in  every  point  of  view  a  promising  crop,  and  where  oatt 
are  grown  they  are  also  well  spoken  of;  whilst  beans  and 
peas  wear  as  healthy  and  vigorous  an  appearance  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  In 
addition  to  the  generally  auspicious  promise  of  the  gralo 
crops,  fiumers  have  also  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
their  prodoce  of  hay.**  The  weather  during  Jmie  was 
uncommonly  warm. 

Considerable  sensation  had  been  occasioned  in  conse- 
quence of  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  favoring  a  total  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  Of  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  said— 
"his  plan  evidently  is  to  make  periodical  changes,  all  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturers  and  prejudicial  to  the  farmers, 
and  it  is  now  abundantly  evident  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  present  ministry.** 

The  wool  trade  was  brisk,  at  fair  prices,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent. 

The  hop  trade  was  rather  dull.  Ft  is  observed — ««The 
accounts  from  the  plantations  are  exceedingly  favorable 
on  the  average,  and  this  checks  business.*'  Prices  are 
given  as  from  71.  to  91,  per  cwt. 

Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. — This  in- 
stitution, it  is  expected,  will  go  into  operation  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Prince  Albert  has  become  a  Patron, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  governors  of  the  college. 

The  Bakswkll  Lono  Horned  Cattle. — A  writer 
in  the  Farwwt'  Jottmal  states,  that  in  a  late  tour  through 
the  midland  counties,  he  found  to  his  great  surprise* 
some  extraordinary  fine  cattle  of  the  once  famous  Bake- 
well  or  Disbley  breed.  Some  of  the  best  were  at  Mn 
Twycross's,  near  Canby,  the  place  where  Mr.  Bakewell 
obtained  his  two  first  celebrated  breeding  heifers.  A 
fine  herd  of  them  are  also  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
Hon.  Mr.  Nugent,  of  Hingham,  Leicestershire.  Six  of 
these  were  to  be  cxlubited  at  the  great  Shrewsbury  show 
in  July.  The  writer  says— '<  My  friend  with  me  was 
struck  with  amazement  to  see  long-homed  cattle  which 
had  been  said  to  be  nearly  extinet,so  good  and  so  heavy, 
with  such  fine,  flrm»  thick  flesh,  good  symmetry,  strong 
constitutions,  and- at  early  nsaturily.'' 

The  Exmuition  of  Domestic  Povltrt,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Zoological  Socistt,  eloeed  at  Regent's 
Park  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  show  appears  not  to 
have  quite  equalled  anticipations.  The  first  prize  for 
Dorking  fowls  was  awarded  to  Rev.  O.  C.  Gillett.  Prizes 
were  also  given  for  fowls  of  the  Surrey,  Old  Sussex, 
Hamburgh,  Black  Spanish,  Polish,  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  Bantam  breed.  Also  for  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pheasants,  and  pigeons.  The  black  Spa- 
nish fowls  are  spoken  of  as  of  large  size  and  very  beau- 
tifhl.  The  gold  and  silver  spangled  Bantams — a  breed 
which  originated  with  Sir  John  Sebright — are  said  to 
have  formed  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  white  Aylesbnrg  ducks  are  said  to  have 
been  very  large. 

Curing  Bacon — }  Ih.  of  bay  salt,  \  lb.  of  saltpetre, 
1  lb.  of  coarse  sugar,  and  about  1  lb.  of  common  salt. 
This  is  sufficient  for  the  bacon  and  faces  of  a  hog  of  10 
or  1 1  score.  Pickle  all  together,  and  let  it  remain  in  the 
pickle  a  month,  turning  and  rubbing  it  all  every  day. 
The  flavor  of  bacon  depends  quite  as  much  upon  its 
being  properly  smoked  and  kept  after  it  is  made,  as  it 
does  upon  the  curing. 

Chinese  Grass. — During  the  past  week,  Messrs.  Har- 
greaveand  Brothers,  flax  spinners  and  power-loom  linen 
manufacturers,  of  this  town,  called  at  our  office  and  ex- 
hibitetl  a  sample  of  Chinese  grass.  This  article  is  re- 
presented as  posseising  all  the  qualities  of  flax,  but  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  kiaown  to  our  spinners  oi 
manufacturers — surpasshig  the  best  qualities  in  strength, 
fineness,  and  leng^  of  staple.  These  gentlemen  also 
showed  us  a  sample  of  fine  linen  manufactured  by  them 
ffom  this  article,  which  greatly  resembled  French  can- 
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brie,  but  with  a  more  tilky  appeurance.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Cbineie  grass  can  be  supplied  in  unlimited 
quantity,  a(^  if  that  should  be  the  esse  it  must  be  a  sub- 
ject for  congratulation  that  an  article  of  such  large  con- 
sumption in  this  country  should  be  presenting  itself  as 
another  exchangeable  commodity  for  our  manufacturers, 
the  rapidly  extending  consumption  of  which  throughout 
China  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the  means  which  they 
possess  of  making  a  suitable  return  for  them. — Le§d$ 
JiUraurii*         

WINTER  GRAIN-^T££P8  FOR  S££D. 


We  should  be  in  favor  of  sowing  zye  as  early  in  Sep 
tember  as  practicable;  and  where  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  from  the  fly,  we  would  observe  the  same  rule 
in  regard  to  wheat.  There  is  a  particular  reason  for 
early  sowing  rye  this  season,  and  that  is  the  advantage  it 
will  afford  for  feed  to  sheep  and  young  stock.  The  dry 
weather  has  lessened  the  hay- crop  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  supply  of  grass  in  pastures  must  in  many  cases  be 
very  small.  Rye,  if  allowed  to  get  good  root,  may  be 
pastured  with  light  stock  in  the  fall,  and  to  some  extent 
during  winter.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  be  expedi- 
ent to  feed  in  spring.  The  diminution  which  results 
to  the  yield  of  grain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  advantages 
as  pasture.  The  crop  starts  very  early,  and  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  dry  lands  on  which  the  grass  has 
suffered  most.  Would  it  not  be  Judicious  to  sow  this 
crop  largely,  to  be  used  this  fhll  and  next  spring  as  a 
substitute  for  hay  and  grass?  In  passing  through  the 
country,  we  notice  in  the  bam-yards,  and  around  the 
bams,  or  sometimes  by  the  road-side,  considerable  piles 
of  manure,  exposed  to  waate  by  evaporation  and  washing 
of  rains.  If  some  of  the  fields  where  the  grass  is  dried 
up  were  plowed,  and  all  the  manure  now  lying  useless, 
was  carelUUy  colleeted  and  applied  to  Ihein,  a  large 
amount  of  feed  might  be  produced,  whieh  would  be 
available  before  much  grass  would  be  had  next  season. 

In  the  preparation  of  ground  for  winter  grain,  either 
wheat  or  rye,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  bringing  to  the 
surface,  the  sward,  and  vegetable  matter  which  had  been 
buried  but  a  few  weeks  before;  especially  where  the  sot] 
is  sufficiently  porous  and  loose.  Some  tool  should  be  used 
which  will  sufficiently  mellow  the  soil,  without  revers- 
ing the  furrows.  ▲  cultivator,  if  rightly  constructed,  and 
worked  at  first  mostly  lengthwise  of  the  fbrrows,  is  found 
to  answer  a  good  purpose. 

The  preparatioa  of  the  seed  is  an  important  natter. 
The  cleanest  and  heaviest  should  be  sown.  If  it  con- 
tain seeds  of  pernicious  plants,  they  should  be  taken  out. 
It  will  amply  pay  to  pick  over  by  hand  a  peck  or  half  bush- 
el of  wheat,  or  other  grain,  to  be  sown  on  a  spot  of  good 
clean  ground,  purposely  for  seed.  Chess,  oats,  and  other 
seeds,  lighter  than  wheat  kernels,  may  be  principally 
taken  out  by  putttng  the  grain  in  strong  brine,  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  and  stirring  it  with  a  stick.  The  foul 
seeds  will  rise,  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  When  it  has 
been  finished,  it  may  be  put  on  a  floor  and  dried  ott, 
or  rendered  fit  for  sowing,  by  mixing  with  it  air  slacked 
lime  or  plaster.  Passing  the  grain  slowly  through  a 
good  winnowing  mill,  will  clean  it  from  nearly  all  the 
small  seeds,  such  as  wild  pink,  wild  mustard,  and  seeds 
of  most  weeds,  as  well  as  the  most  shrivelled  and  Im- 
perfect kernels. 

The  various  kinds  of  inmU  in  grain  have  been  well  as- 
certained to  be  vegetable  parasites  of  the  fungi  tribe. 
The  species  known  as  l^$do  /bUhUb,  commonly  called 
'<dust,  or  pepper  brand,"  is  the  most  injurious  to  wheat. 
Its  seeds  are  so  minute  that  they  are  believed  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  spungioles  of  the  plant,  and  are  with  the  sap 
carried  up  the  pores  into  the  cavity  of  the  embryo  ker- 
nel, where  the  fungus  reproduces  itself;  causing  an 
abortion  of  the  grain,  and  giving  in  its  place  a  black  dust 
of  most  pungent  and  disagreeable  odor  and  taste. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  substance  may 
be  eradicated  from  wheat  by  means  of  certain  substances 
applied  to  the  seed.  So  often  has  this  been  proved  by 
actual  experiment,  that  we  "  hold  him  no  longer  guilt- 
less," who  neglects  the  application  of  the  remedy.  The 
vegetative  power  of  the  fungus  may  be  killed  by  lime, 


ashes,  brine,  solutions  of  arsenic,  vitriol,  &c.  We  have 
tried  nearly  all  these  substances,  and  give  the  preference 
to  vitriol.  Our  mode  of  using  it  has  been  as  follows: 
Dissolve  in  hot  water  two  ounces  of  blue  vitriol,  (sul- 
phate of  copper,)  for  each  bushel  of  wheat;  add  as  much 
water  as  Is  necessary  to  cover  the  grain,  atirring  the  so- 
lution well.  Soak  the  wheat  two  or  three  hours,  and 
dry  it  with  plaster  before  sowing. 

In  regard  to/erf0i2tng  steeps,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  can  add  anything  to  the  suggestions  given  in  onr 
May  No.,  page  158,  to  twhich  we  would  refer  those 
wishing  to  make  experiments  of  this  kind. 

NEW  PERIODICAL. 


The  Farmxr's  Lxbbart  jmd  Monthly  Joubnal  or 
AGRICULTURE.    Edited  by  John  S.  Skinmub.     Gree* 
ley  and   M'Elrath,    publishers.    Tribune    Buildings, 
New-York — 100  pages,  monthly,  at  $5  per  annum. 
We   hail   with   pleasure   the   re-appearance    of    Blr. 
Skinner  in  the  editorial  chair,  and  congratulate    btm  as 
well  as  the  public  upon  the  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  he  again  makes  his  bow  to  the  friends  of  Agri- 
culture, with  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.    He 
is  most  fbrtunate  in  securing  such   men  as  Greeley  & 
M'EUrafh  for  his  publishers,  as  their  well  known  enter- 
prize  and  industry  aflbrd  abumlant  assurance  that  the 
work  over  which  he  presides,  will  be  issued  in  the  best 
style,  and  fake  its  place  among  the  permanent  publica- 
tions of  the  day — an  assurance  highly  necessary  to  the 
success  of  a  work  of  this  character. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  The  Farmer's 
Library.  Each  number  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  re -publication  of  new  and 
valuable  works  on  Agriculture^the  other  to  constitute 
the  Journal  of  Agriculture.  The  tirst  part  of  the  present 
number  is  occupied  with  a  re -publication  of  Petzholdt's 
"  Lectures  to  Farmers  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,'*  a 
work  issued  the  last  year  in  London,  and  which  has  been 
highly  commended  by  the  foreign  agricultural  press,  bat 
which  we  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  examining. 
The  Monthly  Journal  opens  with  an  appropriate  and 
interesting  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephett 
Van  Rensselaer,  of  this  city,  whose  labors  in  behalf 
of 'agriculture  are  well  known,  accompanied  by  a  well 
executed  portrait  on  steel.  This  department  shows  that 
our  friend  Skinner  has  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm  for  tho 
cause,  or  ability  to  manage  a  journal  of  this  descripf^n. 
Sixteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  va- 
rious subjects,  such  as  Deep  Plowing— The  Value  and 
Progress  of  Agricultural  Science— Claims  of  Agriculture 
on  the  Business  Community— Southern  Agriculture,  &c., 
together  with  several  pages  of  miscellaneous  matters. 
A  lithographic  print  Is  given  of  three  of  Mr.  Gratham's 
prize  South  Down  wethers,  and  another  of  the  Silk  Plant 
(apparently  a  species  of"  milk- weed,*')  from  Tripcli. 


GRAPE-VINES  ATTACKED  BY  ROSE-BUGS. 


In  our  answer  hi  the  July  No.,  to  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  we  stated  that  we  had  not  before  heard  of  this 
insect  having  attacked  grape-vines.  Our  attenfion  has 
been  recalled  to  the  subject  by  a  letter  from  *«  H.  W.  S. 
C,"  of  Oatlands,  near  Burlington,  N.  J.  He  remarks 
that  his  vines  suffered  from  this  cause  some  years  since, 
and  refers  to  a  remedy  given  by  Dr.  Underbill,  in  the 
Cultivator,  vol.  9,  page  199,  which  we  had  overlooked. 
The  remedy  recommende<l  by  Dr.  U.,  was  to  go  over 
the  vines  every  morning,  and  brush  the  bugs  into  cups 
containing  water.  H.  W.  S.  C.  thinks  he  has  "  found 
out  a  readier  way  to  kill  them.  He  takes  a  lillte  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Instead  of  water,  in  the  cup,  which  he 
says  saves  the  necessity  of  treading  on  them,  as  it  kills 
them  instantly.  **  The  next  season,**  he  observes,  '•  after 
having  practiced  this  mode,  there  were  certainly  nit 
half  as  many  insects  as  the  first,  and  this  year  there  has 
been  comparatively  none,  and  my  vines  are  now  loaded 
with  fhiit,  with  scarce  a  berry  injured  by  the  roee-bugs. 
The  &ct  sUted  by  Dr.  Underbill,  that  the  rose-bugs  breed 
In  the  ground,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following 
hcii  1  was  last  summer  preparing  a  heap  of  compost 
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near  1117  gnpe  Tines,  which  in  the  ftU  was  pat  into  a 
l^reen-hooM  in  which  I  was  piantlng  foreign  gnipe  vines. 
Early  in  May  I  was  surprised  to  flntl  roae-ba^s  on  the 
young  vines  in  the  green-hoose.  I  imsediately  destroy- 
ed them,  but  they  kept  increasing  for  several  days, 
though  none  were  seen  out  of  doors  for  full  three  weeks 
afterwards.  The  eggs,  therefore,  must  have  been  laid 
In  the  compost  heap  the  season  before,  and  brought  Into 
the  green-house  with  it,  where  the  best  hatched  them 
thus  much  sooner  than  their  existence  would  have  com- 
menced in  the  open  air.'* 

THE  CULTIVATOR  ALMANAC  FOR  1846. 
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This  work,  with  Astronomical  calouIatSoas  for  Boston, 
New-Tork,  Baltiraore,  and  Charleston,  has  Just  been  is- 
sued. It  is  got  up  in  a  nnilbrm  style  with  the  previous 
years,  beautiftilly  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  en- 
gravings, and  contains  much  useful  matter  on  gardening 
and  farming,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  generally 
cliculated  throughout  the  country.  Hditions  will  be 
printed  for  Booksellers  and  Merchants,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  the  last  page  with  advertisements,  at 
$15.00  per  1000.    Address  the  publisher  of  this  paper. 

09*  1*1^^  Cultivator  Almanac  can  now  be  obtained  of 
M.  H.  Newman,  199  Broadway,  uid  A.  L.  Halstead  & 
Son,  No.  7,  Platt-street,  New-York — Armstrong  ft  Berry, 
booksellers,  Baltimore^ Wm.  H.  Moore  &  (^.,  book- 
sellers, Cincinnati—D.  Baker  ft  Co.,  booksellers,  80 
Camp -street,  New-Orleans — Wm.  Ailing,  bookseller, 
Rochester,  and  T.  Morehead,  Jt»,  £rie,  Pa. 

NARRATIYE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLO- 
RING EXPEDITION. 


All  die  volumes  of  this  work,  five  in  number,  have 
been  received.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  two  first 
Tolnmes — ^to  the  others  we  have  not  given  the  attention 
requisite  to  enable  ns  to  give  a  particular  notice  of  their 
contents.  The  narrative  appears  to  detail  with  all  ne- 
cessary minuteness  every  important  incident,  from  the 
sailing  of  the  squadron  in  1838,  to  its  arrival  in  New- 
York  in  1842.  In  the  fourth  volume,  which  we  have 
just  been  looking  over,  we  find  some  interesting  remarks 
relative  to  Oregon,  a  portion  of  which  territory  was  ex- 
amined by  CapUin  Wilkes  and  some  of  bis  oflleers  with 
considerable  attention.  A  visit  was  made  to  Vancouver, 
a  post  on  the  Columbia  river,  occupied  by  a  branch  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  Here  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  farming  and  in  horticulture— 
a  garden  almost  vising  with  the  Chitwlek  gardens  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  belongs  to  the  post,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  McLaughlin.  «  The  fkrm  at  Yancouver," 
says  Captain  Wilkes,  « is  about  nine  miles  square.  On 
this  they  have  two  dairies,  and  milk  upwards  of  one 
hundred  cows.  There  are  also  two  other  dairies,  situa- 
ted on  Wapauta  island,  on  the  Williamette,  where  they 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows,  whose  milk  is  em- 
ployed, under  the  direction  of  imported  dairymen,  in 
making  butter  and  cheese  for  the  Russian  settlement. 
They  have  likewise  a  grist  and  saw-mill,  both  well  con- 
structed, about  six  miles  above  Yancouver,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river." 

^*  The  stock  on  the  Yancouver  farm  is  about  three 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dieep, 
and  about  three  hundred  brood  mares.  At  the  dairy  we 
were  regaled  with  most  excellent  milk,  and  found  the 
whole  establishment  well  managed  by  a  Canadian  and 
his  wife.  They  chum  in  barrel  chums,  of  which  there 
are  seversl.  All  the  cattle  look  extremely  well,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  cows  give  milk  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Those  of  the  California 
breed  give  a  very  small  quantity  of  milk,  but  when 
crossed  with  those  from  the  United  States  and  England, 
do  very  well.  I  saw  two  very  fine  bulls  that  had  been 
imported  from  England.  The  sheep  have  lambs  twice 
a  year;  those  of  the  Califoroia  breed  yield  a  very  infe- 
rior kind  of  wool,  which  is  inclined  to  be  haii^  near 
the  hide,  and  much  mattetl.  This  breed  has  been  crossed 
with  the  Leicester  and  other  breeds,  which  hasmnd^  im* 
pfoved  it    The  fleeces  of  the  mixed  breed  «ra  very 


heavy,  weighing  generally  eight  pounds,  and  some  as 
much  as  twelve.  Merinos  have  been  tried,  but  they  are 
not  found  to  thrive.  The  California  horses  are  not  equal 
to  those  raised  in  Oregon  ^  those  bred  near  Yallanwatltt 
are  in  most  repute.** 

Of  the  kinch,  quality  and  yield  of  the  grain  and  grass 
grown  at  Yancouver,  Oapt.  W.  gives  the  following  ac- 
count: «The  wheat  averaged  sixty -three  pomids  to  the 
bushel;  barley  yields  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre;  buck- 
wheat, in  some  seasons,  gives  a  good  crop,  but  it  is  by* 
no  means  certain,  owing  to  early  frost.  Oats  do  not 
thrive  well.  Peas^  l>eans  and  potatoes  yield  abondantly. 
Little  or  no  hay  is  made,  the  cattle  being  able  to  feed 
all  the  year  round  on  the  natural  hay,  which  they  find 
very  nutritious,  and  fatten  upon  It.  The  grass  grows  up 
rapidly  In  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  the  suhseqneat 
heat  sjMi  drouth  convert  it  Into  hay,  in  which  the  juices 
are  pifeservttd.  BcAiides  this,  they  have  ois  the  farms 
along  the  river  two  luxuriant  growths  of  grass;  the  first 
in  the  spring,  and  the  second  after  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  siihsides,  which  is  generally  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  last  crop  lasts  the  remainder  of  the  seasou. 
Neither  do  thev  [the  stochj  requfire  shelter,  although 
they  are  penned  in  at  night.  The  pens  are  moveable  f 
and  the  use  of  them  is  not  only  for  security  against  the 
wolves,  but  to  manure  the  groiHid.'' 

DISEASE  IN  POTATOES, 


F^-om  sevend  sections  we  hear  there  are  already  symp- 
toms of  this  disease.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.^  of  BLome^ 
writes  us,  July  18th:— 

«'  I  have  examined,  within  the  last  few  days,  a  number 
of  fields,  and  find  Indications  of  the  disease  in  almost 
eveiy  field.  The  upper  leaves  first  show  indications  of 
the  disease— the  leaves  shrivel  or  curl  up,  and  it  soon 
extends  to  flie  entire  stalk.  In  some  instances  when  the 
potatoes  have  been  dug,  on.  cutthig  them  open,  a  small 
black  spot  is  found  in  the  centre.  In  others  the  potatoe 
appears  sound  and  heaKhy. 

'*  The  disease  is  not  confined,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tions extends,  to  any  particular  variety  of  potaioe,  or  to 
any  special  location.  Seed  procured  flrom  the  west, 
where  no  defect  was  apparent  last  year,  suflbrs  equally 
with  seed  selected  fVom  the  crop  raised  in  this  section 
last  year.  I  planted  some  fliis  year,  and  made  a  prepara- 
tion of  salt,  plaster  and  house  ashes,  of  nearly  equal 
quantities,  though  of  ashes  the  most,  and  put  about  a 
handfiil  in  each  hill  before  covering.  The  vines  look 
remarkably  well,  and  as  yet  are  firee  from  the  curl  in  the 
leaves.  Whether  they  will  escape,  a  few  days  will  de- 
termine. 

**  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  this  disease  is  somev^Mi 
analogous  to  smut  In  wheat.  As  it  has  made  its  appear- 
ance so  early  in  the  season,  I  hope  careftd  observations 
will  be  made,  in  onler  if  possible  to  slm  at  some  definite 
conclusions  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
remedy.*' 

Dr.  Camp,  of  Windham,  Greene  eo.,  has  sent  ns  a 
couple  of  insects,  of  a  kind  which  he  thinks  canses  the 
rot  in  potatoes.  He  states  that  the  blight  which  precedes 
the  rot,  has  already  attacked  the  crop,  and  that  on  all  the 
affected  stalks,  he  finds  more  or  less  of  these  insects.  The 
healthy  vines,  he  states,  have  no  insects  on  them. 


Col.  H.  S.  Bandall's  Merino  Sheep. — ^Last  season 
we  noticed  the  enormous  clip  of  the  Merino  sheep  of 
Col.  Henry  S.  Randall,  of  this  village.  This  season  we 
learo  that  his  Paular  stock,  including  two  rams,  averaged 
over  six  pounds  of  weU  wathed  wool  per  head !  A  three 
year  old  ram  sheared  13  lbs.  8  oz.,  (the  heaviest  fleece, 
we  believe,  ever  taken  from  a  tkne  year  old  Merino  in 
the  U.  S.,)  and  a  yearling  8  lbs.  8  oz.  Many  of  the  ewes 
sheared  6, 7.  and  8  lbs.  per  head,  and  one  the  unparalleled 
weight  of  9  lbs.  1  oz.  I  Col.  R.  received  the  first  pre. 
mium  on  rams,  and  the  first  and  second  on  ewes,  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Poughkeepsie,  (1844,)  and  the  gold  medal 
Qf  the  Society,  for  the  best  managed  and  most  profitable 
fiock  of  sheep,  at  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Albany*  Cortland  against  the  world!— Corf toiMf 
Democrat, 
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NOTES  ON  VERMONT  FAIIMINO. 
(C'ontinued  from  pag*  S21.) 

Cattle.— Much  len  attention  is  paid  to  the  improTe- 
menC  of  cattle  in  thii  section  tlian  to  sheep.  Several 
yean  since  some  cattle  from  Connecticut,  whose  blood 
has  not  been  duly  ascertained,  were  brought  here  and 
considerably  improved  the  stoclc.  Some  Durhams  have 
been  introduced,  and  herds  are  frequently  met  with  in 
which  traces  of' this  blood  are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Pakis 
Fletcher,  of  Bridport,  has  a  bull  showing  some  Ane 
points^  purcbaseil  of  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  and  got 
by  his  bull  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  F.  showed  us 
some  ^ood  yearlings  and  calves  by  this  bull.  Mr.  Cha's. 
L.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  has  several  cows  showing  more  or 
less  Durham  blood.  Among  them  is  a  large,  strong- 
framed,  and  well-made  cow,  said  to  have  been  imported 
as  a  full  blood  Durham.  Several  of  his  cows  have  the 
appearance  of  being  large  milkers.  Mr.  Wightman 
Chapman,  of  Weybridge,  has  an  Ayrshhre  bull,  present- 
ed him  by  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  of  MassachusetU.* 
He  is  a  good  bull— has  a  small,  clean  head,  and  clean 
limbs,  a  well-shaped  body,  and  mellow  skin.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Archibald's  bull  sent  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie  show  from  Montreal,  he  is  decidedly  the  best 
Ayrshire  bull  we  have  ever  seen.  We  saw  in  the  neigh> 
borhood  several  very  fine  heifers  by  this  bull,  which 
have  Just  come  to  milk.  Their  appearance  is  very 
I  romising,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  make  su- 
perior cows.  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  bull  has 
auslities  which  would  greaUy  improve  the  stock  of  the 
aeighborhood  for  all  purposes. 

At  Mr.  Htdee  Babjves's,  in  the  town  of  Addison,  we 
law  an  uncommonly  large  ox.  He  is  six  years  old,  has 
M  yet  only  been  fed  with  hay  and  grass,  and  was  at 
pasture  in  only  good  store  trim.  His  girth  at  the  chine, 
by  our  admeasurement,  was  eight  feet  six  inches.  In 
July  last,  (a  year  ago,)  he  weighed  twenty-six  hundred 
And  twenty  pounds.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  oxen  we 
ever  saw  in  the  same  state  of  flesh,  and  if  thoroughly 
fatted,  would  probably  come  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the 
weight  of  any  which  have  been  slaughtered  in  this 
country.  Though  not  fiM  his  shape  is  better  than  that 
of  such  very  large  animals  usually,  and  he  may  fatten 
well.  His  blood  is  not  known.  His  color  is  a  rather 
light  red,  with  a  white  face,  and  narrow  strip  of  white 
along  the  back. 

We  saw  some  good  stock  in  the  vicinity  of  Vergennes. 
Mr.  Rodman  Chapman  introduced  a  bull  here  several 
years  since,  that  we  understood  was  bred  by  Colonel 
Jaques,  of  Massachusetts,  which,  from  what  we  saw  and 
heard,  evidently  much  improved  the  slock.  Mr.  Chap- 
man now  has  a  cow  by  this  bull,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  animals  we  saw  in  Vermont.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Cook,  of  Charlotte,  has  a  young  bull  and  two  heifers, 
which  appear  to  be  nearly  full  blood  Dcvons,  purchased 
in  Litchfield  county,  CL  They  are  pretty  animsls,  the 
bull  particularly  so. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  surprise  than  regret,  that  farm- 
ers in  general  in  this  superior  grazing  section,  should  be 
su  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  their  cattle.  While  they 
have  become  generally  awakened  to  the  improvement 
of  their  sheep,  and  have  become  possessed  of  a  highly 
profitable  variety,  they  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  equal 
advantages  would  accrue  from  a  systematic  and  judicious 
cultivation  of  the  breed  of  cattle.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  say  what  particular  breed  would  be  best  adapted  to 
this  location.  We  have  no  doubt  the  introduction  of  the 
best  bulls  of  either  the  Durham,  HerefonI,  Devon,  or 
Ayrshire  breeds,  would  be  productive  of  improve- 
ment. 

It  may  serve  to  correct  an  error,  if  we  remark  here 
that  we  were  in  some  inplances  shown  stock  under  the 
name  of  Durham,  which  were  a  burlesque  on  that  cele- 
brated breed.  If  certain  blue-skinned,  black-eyed,  black- 
nosed,  coarse-boned  animals,  are  thought  to  be  Dur- 
hanu,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  prejudice  which  appears 
to  exist  with  some  against  the  breed ! 

Horses. — Vermont,  in  common  with  New-Hampshire, 

*  For  acatanddesoriptioaorthis  bull,  see  eichth  vol.  Cultiva- 
tor, p.  101. 


has  been  much  celebrated  for  lis  excellent  hoiaea, — dis- 
tinguisl.ed  for  tbe  "quality  of  activity,  great  strength  in 
proportion  to  size,  ability  to  live  and  labor  on  compara- 
tively little  food,  with  remarkable  hardiness  and  endu- 
rance. We  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  history  of  the 
Vermoi.t  horse— this  would  be  fruitless.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly a  mixture  of  several  breeds.  The  first  settlers,  who 
were  piincipally  from  Massachusetts,  Conneeilcal,  and 
Rhoile- Island,  carried  with  tliem  such  stock  as  they  had. 
C<mnectieut  and  Rhode  Island  were  in  possession  of  val- 
uable horses  at  a  period  as  Car  back  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  revolution.  The  horse  called 
12a»ger,>-«sterwards  known  in  Virginia  as  Lindsey^s 
Arabian,  said  to  have  been  an  Arab,  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  the  commander  of  a  British 
frigate,  and  by  the  latter  subseqently  given  to  the  captain 
of  an  American  vessel, — was  brought  to  Connecticut, 
and  became  the  sire  of  a  numerous  and  very  superior 
progeny.  General  Washington's  celebrated  grey  charger, 
was  said  to  have  been  got  by  this  horse.  The  yaragttU' 
setts  of  Rhode  Island,  (so  called  from  being  bred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naragansett  bay,)  were  famous  at  as  early  a 
day  as  the  horses  of  Connecticut.  What  those  Narragan- 
setts  were,  we  know  not— it  has  been  said  they  sprang 
from  an  imported  English  Hunter. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  early  emigrants  to 
Vermont,  took  with  them  mares  of  these  stocks  ;  and 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  state  to  the  province  of  Ix>wer 
Canada,  there  has  always  been  a  greater  or  less  infusion 
of  the  blood  of  the  Canadian  French  horse,  which  came 
originally  from  Normandy.  The  slock  thus  derived  has 
been  variously  commingled,  and  mixed  also  wilh  other 
blood  introduced  at  different  times.  The  rugged  features 
of  the  country,  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing, and  the  general  management,  have  all  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  hardy  race,  as  well  as  to  assimilate  them  in  some 
degree  to  a  general  standard  of  points. 

But  the  greatest  celebrity  of  the  Vermont  horses  has 
been  unquestionably  derived  from  a  particular  animal 
commonly  known  as  the  «  old  Justin  Morgan  horse." 
This  horse  is,  we  believe,  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  root  of  the  famous  race,  to  which  the  name  of 
Morgans  has  been  given,  though  there  has  been  some 
diverse  accounts  of  his  origin.  The  most  authentic  his- 
tory yet  obtained,  and  which,  so  fares  it  goes  is  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  full  belief,  is  given  by  a  son  of  Justin 
Morgan,  bearing  his  father's  name,  and  now  living  in 
Stockbridge,  Vt.,  [see  Cultivator  vol.  IX  p.  99.]  Mr. 
Morgan  states  that  his  father  removed  to  Randolph,  Vt., 
from  Springfield,  Mass., — that  in  the  year  1795  he  visit- 
ed Springfield,  and  on  his  return  to  Randolph  took  with 
him  a  « two  years  old  colt,  which  was  the  same  that  has 
since  been  known  all  over  New  England  as  the  Morgan 
horse."  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  state  anything  in  regard 
to  the  blood  of  the  colt,  but  is  confident  his  father  ob- 
tained him  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield.  This  state- 
ment of  Justin  Morgan  2d,  is  confirmed  by  John  Mor- 
gan of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  [Cult.,  vol.  IX.  p.  1 10,]  who  states 
he  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Justice  Morgan  senior,  previ- 
ous to  his  removal  to  Vermont.  He  recollects  the  colt 
purchased  by  Justin  Morgan,  which  he  states  was  got 
«  by  a  horse  owned  by  Sealy  Norton,  of  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  called  the  <  True  Britton.'  »  This  horse  was  said 
to  have  been  stolen  from  Qtn.  Delancy,  commander  of 
the  refugee  troops  on  Long  Island,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  The  Delancy  horse  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  thorough  breil.  [Skinner's  Introduction 
to  Youatt^s  Treatise  on  the  Horse,  p.  54.] 

This  we  believe  comprises  all  that  is  positively  known 
in  regard  to  the  blood  of  the  Jirst  Mi>rgan  horse.  His  im- 
mediate descendants  were  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
theii  good  qualities,  and  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Indeed  so  remarkable  was  their  similarity  that 
they  were  readily  recognized  by  ordinary  observers. 
Even  when  crossed  with  the  common  country  stock, 
their  peculiarities  were  often  obvious  to  the  second  and 
third  generation.  A  horse  called  <'  Sherman  Morgan,** 
got  by  the  *<old  Morgan,''  and  owned  by  Mr.  Bellows, 
of  Bellows'- Falls,  Vermont,  is  generally  believed  to 
have  done  more  towards  giving  << character  and  fame'*  to 
the  Morgan  stock,  than  any  other  horse,  not  excepting 
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(he  flrai  of  that  race  and  name.  This  hone  lived  to  a 
great  are,  and  his  progenyi  which  were  very  numerous, 
vere  of  unrivalled  excellence  as  roadsUrM,  Of  the  blood 
of  the  Sherman  Morgan  on  the  side  of  his  dam,  we  know 
nothing,  but  hope  to  obtain  more  particulars  in  future. 
In  ISdl  this  horse  was  kept  by  Coh  SamM  Jaques,  at  the 
Ten  Hills  farm,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Col.  J.  considered 
him  a  horse  having  a  rare  combination  of  valuable 
qualities. 

Though  we  never  had  the  good  fortone  to  see  the 
Sherman  Morgan,  we  saw  many  of  hi^  foals,  and  with- 
out disparaging  other  horseB,  can  safely  say,  that  they 
were,  as  road  hor$e4,  superior  to  any  other  stock  with 
which  we  have  been  acquainted.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Mr.  Hill's  horse  Black  Hawk,  spoken  of  in  our 
June  number,  is  a  son  of  the  Sherman  Morgan. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  at  the  psesent  time  in  existence, 
a  horse  which  possesses  more  of  the  characteristics  for 
which  the  Morgans  are  justly  esteemed,  than  Black 
Hawk.  He  is  certainly  a  noble  and  beantiful  animal, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  well  calculated  to  produce  a 
highly  valuable  stock.  We  say  this  from  eonmicHon, 
and  with  no  other  mo  ive  whatever  than  a  wish  to  bene- 
fit the  pttbllc. 

And  here  our  Vermont  friends  will  permit  us  to  sug- 
gest, that,  in  order  to  secure  an  far  as  possible,  the  valua- 
ble properties  for  which  their  horses  have  heretofore 
obtained  such  extensive  notoriety,  an  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Breed,  be  at  once  organized.  The 
congeniality  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Vermont  to  pro- 
duce the  best  of  horses  for  certain  purposes,  has  been 
shown  and  aeknowletlged  by  the  high  estimation  in 
which  many  of  them  have  been  held  wherever  known. 
And  had  so  valuable  a  Stock  as  the  Morgans  originated  in 
lilngland,  or  in  any  country  where  superior  animals  are 
properly  valued  ami  the  principles  of  breeding  duly  re- 
garded, there  can  be  no  question  that  a  successful  effort 
would  have  been  made  to  prevent  its  deterioration.  But 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  been  done  in  this  case  7  In. 
stead  of  eflforts  to  preserve  and  improve  their  peculiar 
stock,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  practice  in  general  has  been 
quite  akin  to  that  of  the  boy,  who,  according  to  the  fiible, 
'*  killed  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg  V*  In  the 
anxiety  to  realize  immediate  profits,  ultimate  consequen- 
ces have  too  often,  it  is  feared,  been  overlooked ;  and  the 
tempting  offers  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundreil  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, have  too  frequently  induced  the  farmer  to  part  with 
a  valuable  mare,  apparently  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
by  doing  so  he  was  depriving  himself  of  an  Important 
pecuniary  resource.  In  this  way  much  of  the  best  breed- 
ing slock  has  been  taken  away  from  Vermont,  and  worn 
out  in  the  stages. coaches  and  other  carriages  of  other 
states,  without  being  allowed  to  <*  increase  and  multi- 
ply.'' This  has  so  far  operated  to  lessen  the  number  of 
good  horses  in  the  slate,  that  there  are  not  now,  proba- 
bly, as  many  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  object 
of  such  an  assoiciation  as  is  suggest e<l,  should  be  to  se- 
cure the  best  mares  and  stallions  for  breeding — an  object 
which  beyond  all  doubt  might  be  effected  with  advantage 
to  the  individuals  engaged  in  it,  and  still  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  \Ve  trust  that  >the  obvious  necessity 
of  the  case  will  induce  some  effective  action  among  those 
farmers  who  are  desirous  that  Vermont  should  maintain 
her  pre-eminence  for  rearing  valuable  horses. 

At  Addison,' we  saw  the  horse  Eclipse,  owned  by  Mr. 
E.  Long,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  which  received  the  first 
premium  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
1842.  This  horse,  we  believe,  is  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
American  Eclipse.  We  should  suppose  bin  to  be  an 
animal  well  calculated  to  produce  horses  of  large  size, 
with  fine  form  and  spirit. 

We  were  shown  some  mares  of  excellent  points. 
Among  the  best  were  those  of  Mr.  Y.  O.  Brake  and  Mr. 
Jewett,  Weybridge,  and  Mr.  Langdon,  of  New  Haven. 

OacHARDS,  Fruits  Stc— Though  the  winters  of  Ver- 
mont are  long  and  cold,  the  hardier  fruits,  as  the  apple, 
pear,  and  plum,  thrive  well.  We  have  never  seen  finer 
apples  than  we  tasted  at  several  places.  Some  Spitzen- 
bergs  shown  us  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Morse,  Shelbume,  were  su- 
perior examples  of  that  noted  fruit.    Plum-trees  appear 


very  flourishing  in  many  places,  and  we  were  told  pro- 
duced abundantly. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  Ezra  Meech,  Shelburne,  we 
found  vegetation  more  forward  than  it  was  generally  in 
the  gardens  of  this  city  snd  I'roy  at  the  ^ame  time.  Ai 
this  we  were  somewhat  surprised,  especially,  as  besides 
being  mqre  than  a  hundred  miles  farther  north  than  Al- 
bany, it  was  located  immediately  on  the  verge  of  Lake 
Champlain,  naturally  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
coldest  winds.  We  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
ganten  was  completely  protected  by  a  belt  of  white  ce- 
der — the  American  Artin"  vita.  This  had  so  broken  off 
the  cold  winds  that  the  effect  was  equivalent  to  a  transfer 
of  the  spot  several  degrees  to  the  south.  This  is  a  strf- 
king  example  of  the  advantages  of  protection  from  cold 
by  means  of  evergreens — a  means  which  ought  to  be 
generally  adopted  in  the  northern  states,  and  all  bleak, 
exposed  sections.  Mr.  Meach  has  a  pretty  conservatory, 
well  filled  with  plants,  which,  together  with  the  garden, 
appear  to  be  well  managed.  We  regretted  that  circum- 
stances prevented  our  examining  Mr.  Meech's  extensive 
farm.  We  understood  him  to  say  that  he  kept  two  thou- 
sand sheep,  and  two  hundred  cattle,  &c. 

Facilities  for  Makvtactvkjv^. — Few  sections  of 
the  country  can  compare  in  this  respect  with  those  por- 
tions of  Vermont  through  which  we  passed.  Tfie  valley 
of  the  Otter-creek,  especially,  possesses  an  almost  incal- 
culable water-power,  but  a  small  portion  of  which,  com- 
paratively, is  yet  improved.  In  the  space  of  eleven 
miles,  from  the  commencement  of  the  rapids  above 
Middlebury-falls,  to  the  fbot  of  the  falls  at  Vergennes, 
there  is  an  aggregate  fall  of  three  hundre<1  and  ten  feet. 
For  a  large  portion  of  this  distance,  the  banks  of  tfie 
stream  are  solid,  affonling  numerous  level  and  excellent 
sites  for  the  erection  of  manufacturing  buildings.  Es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  and  for  other 
purposes,  are  now  In  operation  at  MIddlebury,  Wey- 
bridge, and  Vergennes.  We  were  informed  that  they 
all  do  a  successful  business,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  fur. 
ther  investment  of  capital  might  be  extensively  and  pro- 
fitably made  here.  We  would  invite  the  attention  of 
manufacturing  capitalists  to  these  facilities. 

FARM    OF   HENRY   S.   MORSE. 


Among  the  fine  farms  we  visited  during  our  excursion 
to  Vermont,  we  were  not  more  pleased  with  any  than 
with  that  of  Mr.  Renrt  S.  Morse,  situated  in  Shelbume, 
Chittenden  county,  about  six  miles  from  Burlington.  It 
consists  of  one  thousand  acres  lying  in  a  body,  ha  lo- 
cation is  beautiful,  being  on  a  large  swell,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  interesting  scenery 
on  either  side,,  for  a  wide  extent. 

Mr.  Morse  devotes  his  farm  principally  to  keeping 
sheep,  though  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  con- 
siderable other  stock,  (horses  and  cattle,)  to  carry  on  all 
his  operations.  Cattle  are  also  sometimes  fatted  for  mar- 
ket, but  this  branch  has  latterly  been  found  less  profit- 
able than  wool -growing.  He  has  two  thousand  sheep, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  of  the  Merino  and  Saxon  blood. 
The  whole  flock  averaged  last  year  a  fraction  over  three 
pounds  per  fleece.  He  pursues  a  very  judicious  course 
with  his  wethers.  He  always  feeds  them  well,  and  at 
three  and  four  years  old  they  receive  high  feeding 
through  the  winter,  are  sheared  as  early  as  the  season 
will  permit,  and  sold  soon  after,  to  be  driven  to  Brighton 
for  slaughter.  Mr.  Morse  had,  when  we  were  there, 
two  hundred  weathers  which  would  be  ready  for  sale 
as  soott-as  they  could  be  shorn,  and  were  considered 
worth  $2,50  per  head.  They  were  the  best  lot  we  ever 
saw  of  that  breed — fat  and  large.  They  yielded  on  an 
average  last  year  Hve  and  a  half  pounils  of  wool,  worth 
forty  eents  per  pound,  or  $2,20  each.  He  has  also  an- 
other lot,  younger  than  these,  which  will  be  r«ady  for 
sale  next  season.  He  raises  peas  and  potatoes  faa  feed- 
ing his  sheep  and  other  stock  in  winter.  He  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  pea  for  s^ep.  The  crop  is  mowed,  jiroper- 
ly  cured,  put  in  the  bam  and  fed  out  to  the  fatting  sheep 
in  winter,  without  threshing.  He  finds  this  the  most 
valuable  crop  he  can  raise  for  that  purpose.  The  store- 
sheep   are  likewise  fed  with  peas  in  small  quantities. 
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The  potatoe  is  well  liked,  in  eonnection  with  other  food, 
fur  sheep,  and  partieularly  for  ttMing  catUe*  The  stock 
fatten  well  on  it,  and  the  beef  is  of  ;ood  quality.  The 
only  objection  to  the  potatoe,  is  the  dilBciilty  of  feeding 
it  in  cold  weather* 

Washing  Sheep. — ^Mr.  Morsels  plan  for  doing  this 
is  worthy  of  notice.  A  dam  is  thrown  across  a  small, 
clear  and  rapid  stream,  near  his  bams.  The  bottdm  of 
the  pond  thus  raised,  is  so  covered  with  small  stones 
that  it  is  imposMble  to  make  the  water  muddy  or  sandy 
in  the  least.  A  platform  is  laid  from  which  the  sheep 
are  taken  into  the  water,  and  when  their  wool  is  cleaned, 
they  pass  out  by  a  hard,  McAdamized  bank,  to  a  clean 
grass-lot  on  the  opposite  side.  Four  men  can  work  in 
the  water  at  once,  and  two  thousand  sheep  may  be  com- 
pletely washed  here  in  one  day. 

Barns  and  winter  shelter.— Mr.  Morse's  bam 
and  fixtures  for  winter  sheltering  and  feeding,  are  well 
arranged.  The  yards  are  well  protected  from  the  cold- 
est winds  by  sheds  attached  to  the  bams.  In  the  sheds 
are  racks  and  feeding  boxes  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  sheep  in  bad  weather.  In  fair  weather  they  are 
mostly  fed  out  of  doors.  When  the  yards  are  covered 
with  snow  and  are  hard  and  clean,  they  are  sometimes 
foddered  on  the  snow.  Water  is  brought  in  an  aqueduct, 
and  there  are  troughs  in  each  yard  through  which  tho 
water  is  constantly  runnings 

Grass  LANDS.^Mr.  Morse  mows  about  three  hun- 
dred acres  annually.  The  average  yield  of  bay  is  one 
and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.    He  has  one  field  of 


Allowing  one  tree  to  a  square  rod,  or  a  bimdred  and 
sixty  to  the  aore,  and  eMimating  the  prodoee  at  tea 
poimds  to  the  tree,  (which  is  less  than  is  frequently  got,) 
the  aggregate  produce  would  be  sixteen  hundred  poumls. 
The  trees  might  often  grow  on  land  not  Taloable  Cor 
other  purposes,  as  on  rocky  hill -sides,  and  by  the  borders 
of  fields  and  high  ways— so  set  as  not  to  keep  the  roads 
wet  by  their  shade.  What  are  called  '<  second  grrowth** 
trees  are  preferred  for  sugar.  They  have  generally  lar- 
ger tops  and  more  leaves,  by  which  the  sap  is  probably 
better  elaborated. 


TRIAL  OF  TH£  CENTB£  DlLAFT  PLOWS. 

Mm.  Jamxs  PbddxR,  general  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Prooty  aad  eonpany>s  Cdttrb  DxArr  Plowb,  brought 
to  this  eitgr  in  May  last  a  mmber  of  these  ianplenents. 
They  being  comparativelybat  little  known  in  this  vicini- 
ty, several  persons  weredesiroes  that  apoUie  trial  should 
be  made  with  them  ander  the  superrision  of  a  jtsdieioos 
and  impartial  oommlttee.  This  was  more  especially 
wished,  as  an  anGavorable  report  had  reaehed  ttaisoouBity 
in  regard  to  the  performance  of  this  plow,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nouzse  and  Mason,  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  last  year.  The 
work  of  the  American  plows  at  this  trial  was  represented 
as  dicidediy  bad — a  result  for  which  we  are  wholly  una- 
ble  to  account,  except  on  the  ground  of  the  plowmen  not 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  somewhat  peculiar  con- 

..,.-.  ,,  .  ,  .  ..struction  and  operation  of  these  plows.  Webaveseea 
sixty  acres,  beautifully  set  tn  grass.  He  prefers  plowing ,  I  ^j^^^^^j.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^  celebrated  English 
his  meadows  or  grass  lands  as  little  as  possible.  The  .  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  brought  to  thiscoun- 
ilrst  object  IS  to  get  them  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible,  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  celebrated 
and  the  grass  thick  snd  even.  When  the  sward  becomes  u,,,^,^^  l^  ^^^^^^  received  the  highert  priae  at  the 
bound  or  the  grass  declining,  manure  is  spread  on  in  au-  "^^  "         "^ 


English  trial  referred  to.    With  the  exception  of  thi«, 
we  are  confident  we  have  seen  no  imported  plow,  which, 
everything  considered,  can  be  deemed  equal  to  the  Ame- 
rican plows  mentioned.    The  Ransome  plow  which  »e 
I  saw,  was  imported  a  few  years  since.    It  is  unquestion- 
ably a  good  one.     Some  late  improvementa  are  said  to 
I  have  been  ailded,  of  which  we  cannot  speak.     We  know 
not  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  comparative 
! trial  of  this  with  the  best  plows  made  in  this  country; 


tumn,  made  fine  and  worked  in  with  a  bush  or  harrow. 
The  ground  is  naturally  moist,  and  the  manure  being 
put  on  ai  this  season  of  the  year  is  not  wasted  by  evapora- 
tion.   The  fields  show  that  the  system  answers  well. 

Fbitcxno,  dbainiko,  he. — A  considerable  part  of  Mr. 
Morse's  farm,  was  naturally  too  wet.  In  the  division  of 
the  farm  by  fences,  he  has  had  regard  to  remedying  this 
defect.    Trenches  have  l>een  dug  to  the  depth  of  two  or 

three  feet,  (accortling  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  to  ye  however  hope  that  such  trial  will  yet  be 
wetness,)  and  filled   with  small  stones,  of  which  there 'at  present  we  can  only  express  our  concurrence  gene- 
have  been  considerable  quantities  on  some  parts  of  the  'rally  with  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 


farm.  The  trenches  so  filled  answer  the  purpose  of 
drains,  and  the  fences  are  erected  on  them.  What  is 
called  "half  wall,"  is  a  kind  of  fence  quite  commonly 
made  on  the  fiirm.  tt  consists  of  stones,  the  largest 
of  which  would  not  probably  weigh  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  laid  up  in  a  double  row,  to  the  height  of  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet,  and  the  fence  finished  by  two 
boards  or  rails,  the  posts  for  which  are  set  before  the 
stones  are  laid  op.  Besides  these  trenches  other  drains 
have  been  made  and  covered.  In  this  way,  many  acres, 
which,  when  Mr.  Morse  came  into  possessston  of  the 
fkrm,  a  few  years  ago,  were  nearly  worthless,  now  con- 
stitute some  of  his  best  lands  for  hay. 

Maple  Sugar. — The  manufiicture  of  this  article  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Vermont  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union.  It  is  now  in  many  cases  pro- 
duced with  profit,  and  no  doubt  may  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  Income.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  Is  produced  from  a  tree.  We 
saw  a  handsome  sample  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pounds  made  fVom  twelve  trees,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Landon, 
Cornwall.  Mr.  Morse  made  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr. 
Lyman  Hall,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Morse's,  made  twelve 
hundred  pounds  last  spring.  We  have  samples  of  Mr. 
Morse*s  which  are  excellent,  tlie  whole  lot  would 
readily  command  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  process  of 
manufacture  has  been  much  improved  of  late.  Mr.  M. 
now  boils  the  sap  In  shallow  pans,  and  it  is  '' stirred  nfi^'  in 
graining.  But  as  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  business, 
we  hope  Mr.  Morse  or  Mr.  Hall  will  furnish  an  article 
In  relation  to  it.  * 

The  quantity  of  sugar  that  might  be  produced  from  an 
acre  properly  planted  with  the  sugar  maple,  has  never,' 
perhaps,  been  ascertained;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  at 
Kms:  fifteen  hundred  pounds  might  be  easily  obtained.; 


the  work  of  the  Centre  Draft  Plow,  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  report: 

RBPORT  or  THB  COMMTTTES. 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten  were  solicited  to  ex- 
amine the  Centre  Draught  Plow  and  witness  its  perform- 
ance, at  the  farm  of  T.  Hillhouse,  Esq.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  was  certainly  far  from  being  courted  by 
any  one  of  us.  Bat  having  been  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  would  have  been  uncourteous  to  have  declined; 
and  having  performed  the  duty,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  report  the  result  of  our  examination.  We  have  no 
desire,  we  must  state  In  the  outset,  unduly  to  raagniiy 
the  Centre  Draught  Plow,  nor  to  praise  unduly  its  per- 
formance. Neither  can  we  be  prevailed  upon  (even  if 
desired  so  to  do)  to  undervalue  all  or  any  of  the  various 
new  and  Improved  plows  now  before  the  ajrricultural 
community,  which  are  brought  in  competition  with  iu 
But  we  nevertheless  willingly  report  truly  and  fiurly  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

The  committee  are  almost  strangers  to  each  other — 
inhabitants  of  di fiferent  parts  of  the  state— -chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  pnclical  men,  and  accustomed  to  use  (and  per- 
haps prejudiced  in  thvor  of)  other  plows.  Yet,  with 
entire  unanimity,  we  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Centre  Draft  Plow  is  not  surpassed  by  any  plow 
with  which  any  of  us  are  acqiiainleil.  The  work  per- 
formed by  it  is  equal  in  excellence  to  any  thing  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  performed  with  as  little  labor  and  fktigue 
by  both  plowman  and  team,  as  it  could,  in  our  opinion, 
possibly  be  done. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  above  need  be  said,  as 
it  comprises  in  general  terms  all  that  we  can  say,  or 
that  it  can  be  desirable  to  say.     However  we  will  add: 

This  plow  can  be  ail  justed   with  the  greatest  nicety, 
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bolh  M  roptcto  the  depth  of  the  flirrow  mndlhe  width 
of  farrow  slice,  with  perfect  facility  and  ease. 

We  are  qoile  eure  tl*ai  it  nine  very  light  and  ia  of 
eoofse  eaar  for  the  team.  Bat  w«  did  not  make  any 
trials  with  thei  dynaanoaeter,  and  therefore  are  unable 
to  make  ai^  coaaparative  stalemeot,  between  the  draught 
of  this  plow  and  that  of  others.  All  we  pretend  to  offer 
upon  this  point,  is  the  result  of  our  observation  upon  the 
apparent  efiMt^aail  faiigua  of  the  teana^  a  conclusion 
which  can  be  relied  on  to  some  extent*  though  we  aiV- 
mit,  far  from  being  eonolusiye.  We  however  would 
remark,  by  way  of  fortifying  our  opinion,  that  at  the 
celebrated  trial  of  plows,  made  at  Worceifcr,  a  year  or 
two  since,  this  plow  bore  off  the  premium  of  one  hun- 
ilred  dollars,  after  a  very  severe  competition  with  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  plows.  So  far  as  the  plowman 
ie  concerned,  we  can  with  certainty  assert,  that  severe 
Inbor  and  strenuous  effort  on  hit  part  is  almost  entirely 
done  away.  Even  skill  is  comparatively  useless  in 
working  with  this  plow. 

This  may  seem  a  strong  position  to  take;  but  in  con- 
firmation of  it  we  must  state,  that  we  saw  furrow  after 
furrow  plowed  with  great  nicety,  the  hand  of  the 
plowman  having  been  laid  to  the  plow  only  to  enter  it 
at  the  commeneement  of  tlie  furrow.  As  to  the  style  of 
work  performed,  we  can  only  say,  that  some  of  the 
plows  lap  the  furrow  slice,  (and  they  are  those  which 
we  prefer,)  and  to  which  our  report  mainly  refers,  while 
another  (the  one  to  which  the  one  hundred  dollar  pre- 
mium was  awarded  at  Worcester,)  turns  the  furrows  flat. 
The  workmanship  of  the  plow  is  excellent,  and 
we  beg  specially  to  commend  the  casting  of  the  share 
from  a  composition  which  is  much  harder  than  ordinary 
cast  iron,  thus  ensuring  a  great  degree  of  durability  to 
the  plowshare.  If  to  this  it  be  added  that  the  share  is  also 
constructed  upon  the  self-sharpening  principle,  it  can 
easily  be  conceived  that  the  purchasers  of  these  plows 
are  ensured  against  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
vexation  that  results  from  the  rapid  and  often  wMXptded 
wear  of  the  share. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  this  plow  has 
obtained  great eelebrity,  and  has  received  and  is  daily! 
receiving  the  eordial  approbation  of  men  whose  opinion, 
have  far  greater  weight  than  oars.  We  believe  that  is 
ban  lost  mme  of  iu  celebrity  by  the  trial  which  we 
witnessed,  for  out  of  the  numerous  company  presentt 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  seem  to  be  both  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  performance  of  the  plow. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  comes  that  both  this  plow 
and  the  Worcester  county  plows,  Messrs.  Rugglea, 
Nourse  &  Mason%  wert  condemned  at  the  fair  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  last  year.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
answer  the  question.  Prqudice,  national  prejudice  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  some  of  the  committee  at  least  were  practical  men: 
we  have  reported  only  that  which  we  mw.  Moreover, 
there  was  present  on  the  ground  an  English  plowman, 
recently  arrived,  whose  judgment  was  perfecQy  unbiased, 
who  pronounced  this  equal  to  any  English  plow  he  had 
ever  handled,  and  fully  concurred  with  the  committee  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  them. 

J.  B.  NoTT,  Al)j|any  Co. 

T.  HlLLHOUSXi     ** 

John  McVean,  Monroe  Co. 
C.  Hannam,  Genesee  Co. 


portion  which  had  been  thus  covered  with  subsoil,  yield- 
ed from  twenty  to  twenty-Ave  bushels  per  acre.  In  this 
case,  the  soil  was  light,  and  the  subsoil  somewhat  clayey, 
and  contained  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  effer- 
vescing slightly  in  acid;  the  operation  rendered  the 
soil  &tronger,  firmer,  and  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat.  Doubtless  large  portions  of  onr  cocratry  might 
be  thus  greatly,  and  perhaps  permanently  improved,  by 
ihe  use  of  such  manure,  thos  lying  in  immense  quantities 
just  beneath  the  surface.  But  there  may  be  other  sub- 
soils not  only  useless,  but  actually  detrimental  v  hence 
the  necessity  of  discrimination  and  care. 


PE/LT  AND  POND  MUD. 


PLOWING  FOR  WHEAT. 

Bat  few  fiumers  are  willing  to  undertake  the  purcbaae 
and  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  but  all  may  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  dMp  ptotftng  by  the  ordinary  method.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  soil  may  be  much  improved  in 
its  wheat-raising  qualities,  by  throwing  op  and  mixing 
with  the  surface,  a  small  portion  of  the  subsoil.  In  some 
instances  this  has  been  attendetl  with  strikingly  success- 
ful effects.  In  others,  where  the  subsoil  has  been  thrown 
on  the  surface,  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  wheat  has 
been  almost  incredible.  A  neighbor  scattered  (he  earth 
taken  from  a  ditch  over  the  surface  for  many  feet  on 
each  side.  Afterwards  when  the  crop  of  wheat  avenged 
on  the  rest  of  the  field  scarcely  five  bushels  per  acre,  the 


In  many  loealities,  it  i»not  practicable  to  obtain  these 
enriching  substances  except  at  the  driest  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  water  is  evaporated  which  usually  covers 
them.  The  vast  qnantitiea  of  them  which  abound  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  of  peat  and  swamp 
muck,  while  the  scant  crops  of  the  adjoining  fields  show 
Iww  much  their  presence  is  needed,  ought  to  stimulate 
a  greater  nnnber  of  our  fSarmers  to  seize  the  present  op- 
portmity  to  cart  them  upon  their  fields. 

Many  have  been  disappoioted  from  the  nse  of  swarap> 
mock  or  peat.  Its  results  are  much  less  striking  than 
those  of  farm  yard  manore,  not  only  because  it  possesses 
less  inherent  richness,  but  because  it  contains  far  less  of 
soluble  parts,  and  consequently  imparts  its  strength  more 
slowly  to  growing  plants.  This  quality  however  only 
makes  it  more  enduring.  Chemists  have  found  that  by 
decoction  in  water,  vegetable  mould  loses  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  weight  by  solution}  but  if  tlie  remaining  in- 
soluble portion  is  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  a  few 
months,  another  part  may  be  again  dissolved.  Thus, 
peat,  muck,  and  ail  decayed  vegetable  fibre,  becomes  a 
slow,  but  lasting  source  of  nourishment  to  plants. 

Disappofaitment  also  resuUs  from  the  want  of  thorough 
imermixtore  with  the  soil.  If  peat  or  muck  is  merely 
spread  ia  masses  upon  the  surfisoe  of  the  soil,  anti  then 
plowed  in,  it  rarely  provea  of  much  benefit,  untif,  by 
several  years  tillage,  it  beeomes  thoroaghly  intermixeil. 
To  prevent  such  failure,  it  should  be  very  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  harrowed,  so  as  to  promote  a  thorough  ad- 
mixture with  the  surface  soil,  before  it  is  turned  un^ie.' 
by  the  plow. 

By  such  treatment  as  this,  heavy  soils  may  often  be 
greatly  improveit,  and  rendered  lighter  and  more  fj  ee, 
as  well  as  more  fertile. 

But  it  is  when  shovelled  out  and  dried,  to  be  mixed 
with  farm  yartl  manure,  as  a  recipient  for  Its  volatile  or 
liquid  parts,  that  peat  or  muck  becomes  pre-eminently 
valuable.  We  say  dri€^  because  if  it  is  already  ssturateil 
with  water,  of  which  it  will  often  take  in  Jiv€-sixths  cf 
its  own  weight,  it  cannot  absorb  the  liquid  portions  of  the 
manure.  But  if  well  dried  before  hand,  that  is,  if  these 
five-sixths  of  water  are  expelled,  it  will  then  absorb 
five-sixths  of  its  weight  in  Iiqnid  manure,  and  it  then 
becomes  eminently  fertilizing.  The  chief  reason  that 
the  application  of  peat  to  barn-yards  has  not  proved  of 
greater  value,  is,  that  fivmers  have  applied  it  when  It 
was  already  filled  with  water,  and  consequently  it  could 
take  in  little  of  any  thing  else. 

When  peat  or  mnek  is  to  be  drawn  to  a  distance,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  great  saving  woald  be  made  by  shovelling 
it  out  under  large  coarse  sheds,  some  monUis  liefore 
drawing,  that  the  water  may  be  well  evaporated,  and  so 
obviate  the  necessity  of  drawmg  several  tons  of  water  to 
every  ton  of  peal. 

Pond  mud  is  sometimes  a  highly  fertilizing  substance. 
Where  the  materials  which  streams  deposit,  consist  of 
road-washings,  or  the  drainings  of  farm  yards  or  of  ma- 
nured fields,  they  constitute  frequently  a  compost  of  the 
richest  kind.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  stagnant 
pomis  which  have  been  much  frequented  by  animals, 
and  which  have  become  dry.  In  the  latter  part  of  eiim- 
mer  and  early  in  autumn,  tliese  valuable  materials  may 
be  easily  carted  out  on  the  ail  jaeent  lands,  and  they  form 
one  of  the  best  and  most  mitable  mantires  fior  wheat, 
being  free  from  the  objections  which  exist  in  cases  of 
unfermented  or  long  farm-yard,  manure. 
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SHELTER  FOR  SHEEP. 


Brery  one  hai  perhaps  heard  of  the  man  whose  roof 
remained  unrepaired  to  the  perpetual  detriment  of  all 
dry  articles  and  soand  Inngs  within  doors» — ^because  when 
it  rained  he  could  not  repair  it,  and  when  the  weather 
was  fair  he  did  not  need  the  repair.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son,  many  flocks  of  sheep  pass  year  after  year>  unpro- 
tected becaose  shelters  are  not  needed  in  summer,  and 
cannot  be  made  in  the  depth  of  winter.  To  induce  their 
owners  to  adopt  an  improrement,  and  proyide,  in  time, 
suitable  shelter  for  their  flocks,  we  wish  to  state  a  few 
fiicts  in  the  case. 

Lewis  A.  Morell,  of  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  before 
he  had  provided  shelter  for  his  flock  ot  Saxon  sheep, 
1200  in  number,  lost  from  70  to  100,  during  winter,  and 
once  lost  150.  For  the  four  successive  years  after  pro- 
tection,  the  average  number  wintere<l  being  1,800,  the 
average  yearly  loss  amounted  to  only  31,  being  less  than 
1^  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Childert,  of  the  English  Agrieultund  Society, 
brought  his  sheep  to  shelter  about  Christmas,  and  found 
before  two  days  that  they  did  not  eat  so  much  as  when 
exposed,  by  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  When  in 
the  field,  his  flock  required  fifty  baskets  full  of  tnmeps  a 
day;  but  when  sheltered  they  needed  only  thirty  a  day. 
"  Yet  such  great  progress,*'  said  he,  "  did  they  make, 
that  you  would  have  thought  they  had  been  eating  fifty 
baskets  a  day,  when  shut  up,  an4  only  thirty  when  in  the 
field.**  In  another  experiment,  which  was  accompanied 
by  accurate  weighing  and  measuring,  where  turneps  and 
oil-cake  were  given  as  food,  the  quantity  of  turneps  di- 
minished in  a  few  weeln  nearly  one  quarter*  and  the 
oiUcake  diminished  about  one-third^  while  the  increase 
of  weight  resulting  ftom  shelter  was  more  than  one> 
thinl.  The  Editor  of  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette, 
inferred  flrom'actual  experiments,  performed  by  himself, 
that  twice  as  many  sheep  might  be  kept  in  a  fatting  con- 
dition on  the  same  quantity  of  food  under  perfect  shel- 
ter, as  under  entire  ezpoenre.  If  those  resulu  were 
obtained  in  the  mild  climate  of  England,  what  may  not 
be  expected  in  our  serere  winters  f 

L.  A.  Morell  is  satisfied  that  at  least  one  ton  of  hay  to 
the  hundred  sheep  is  saved  by  protection  every  winter. 
<' Of  oats,  which  I  fed  liberally  before  protection,  the 
amount  saved  is  equivalent  to  500  bushels  each  year,  and 
yet  my  sheep  havt»  been  in  finer  order  than  when  Ihoy  were 
grained;  showing,  notwithstanding  the  virtue  of  grain, 
that  there  is  more  viriiu  U  warm  fktUtr,^  The  same 
successful  manager  has  also  found  that  the  aggregate  in- 
crease in  four  clips  of  wool  from  his  flock,  resulting 
fh>m  protection,  amounted  to  1250  lbs.;  and  that  the 
increased  number  of  lambs  exceeded  one  hundred  a  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  wish  every  farmer  to  make 
a  calculation  of  the  whole  amount  of  food  thus  saved 
every  winter,  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  biii  sheep,  the 
saving  of  life,  the  increase  of  wool,  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  his  flock. 

If  it  will  cost  one  doUar  per  head,  to  winter  sheep  by 
the  ordinary  way,  then  to  winter  1000  would  cost  $1,000. 

One  third  of  this  saved  would  be $333 

The  difference  in  loss  by  wintering,  acoortling  to  L. 
A.  Morell,  would  be  about  50  sheep,  which  at 

$2  each,  would  amount  to 

Putting  the  increased  value  of  his  sheep,  by  in- 
crease of  weight,  at  one  tenth  the  value  of  the 

flock, 

Increase  in  the  fleece,  say  160  lbs., 

Inoreaae  in  lambs,  say  60, 


100 


$743 
equal  the  total  saving  every  year,  by  the  use  of  suitable 
shelter,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  and  which  would 
abundantly  pay  for  suitable  sheds,  if  they  requireil  erect- 
ing every  year. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  to  make  preparation,  to  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  results,  which  must  always  attem)  ex- 
posure through  our  long,  stormy,  and  freexing  winters. 
For  directions  m  the  construction  of  sheep  sheds,  see  the 
Cultivator,  vol.  7,  p.  16. 


LECTURES  ON  the  CHEMISTRY  op  YSGETATION. 


We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  reading  the 
reported  sketches  of  Dr.  Play  fair's  lecturas  on  this  sub- 
ject, lately  published  in  our  foreign  exchangn  papers. 
We  have,  however,onIy  room  for  a  brief  notice  of  the 
most  interesting  portions.    The  point  to  which  he  first 
called  particular  attention,  was  the  great  care  displayed 
by  nature  in  the  introduction  and  protection  of  seeds. 
Some  were  surrounded  with  a  hard  scaly  armour  of  fiint 
as  in  the  seeds  of  com;  some  li^ve  thick  coats,  mch  as 
beans  and  peas:  others  are  protected  by  hard  shells,  and 
placed  in  the  mitlst  of  a  pulpy,  fleshy  covering,  destined 
as  manure  for  the  seed,  such  as  the  peach.     In  all,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  seed  from   iDJury 
until  the  period  of  germination.    Three  parts  were  dis- 
tinguished in  all  seeds;  1st,  the  oolylidof»,  which  forms 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  kernel,  and  which   is  in 
fact  the  magazine  of  food  for  the  young  plant;  2ad,  the 
plumvU,  plume  or  gewnmuUy  which  is  the  yoong  embryo 
that  is  afterwards  to  become  the  stem  of  the  plant;  3id, 
the  radide,  or  part  which  te  to  become  the  roota.    In 
the  common  garden  bean  the  cotyledon  is  divided  into 
(wo  portions  called  lobes;  the  plumule  or  embryo  stem 
is  the  small  white  point  observed  at  the  upper  part  of  (he 
divisions  or  lobes,  and  the  radicle  is  the  eorved  white 
cone  which  is  found  at  the  base.     The  nsoat  frequent 
for  A  in  seeds  was  two  cotyledons;  but  in  other  seeds, 
for  example  the  grasses,  in  which  (he  food  is  only  in  one 
cotyledon,  and  in  other  seeds,  there  were  eompartmenis 
for  the  primary  food.    Consequently,  botaiiists  divided 
plants  into  two  great  divisions;  those  having  the  food  of 
(he  embryo  stored  in  one  magazine — the  monoetyledo- 
nous  plant;  and  those  having  two  or  more  compartments 
— the  dicotyledonous  or  polycotyledonous  plants.    These 
two  plants  possess  cspital  differences.    As  soon  as  those 
essential  parts  of  a  seed,  the  plumule,  radicle,   and  coty- 
ledon, are  formed,  it  loses  all  ac(ivi(y,  and  life  apparcn(ly 
becomes  suspendetl,  until  called  forth  for  the  purpose  of 
re-production.     Untler  favorble  circumstances,  seeds  may 
be  kept  fbr  a  very  long  time  in  this  inactive  state.    He 
had  himself  seen,  in  Mr.  Miles'  garden,  at  Bristol,  wheat 
growing,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  found  in  a  mummy ; 
Pliny  8(a(es  a  case  where  he  had  known  wheat  to  grow 
after  100  years;  and  Home  mentions  an  instanee  in  which 
rye  grew  after  149  years.    Coffee  beans  are   the  «eeds 
which  most  easily  lose  their  suspended  vitality;  lor  they 
refbse  to  grow,  unlen  planted  immediately  after  being 
taken  from  the  bush.     But  expose  a  seed  to  the  com- 
bined influence  of  light,  air  and  moisture,  and  the  sus- 
pended  vitality  becomes  active.     The   embryo   plant 
feeds  upon  the  nutriment  in  the  cotyledon;  the  railicle 
protrudes  from  the  seed,  descends  into  the  ground,  and 
forms  roofs;  the  little  plumule  ascends,  and  forms  a  stem, 
and  the  cotyledon  shrivels  up  and  dimppeara.     The  lit- 
tle plant  now  feeils  itself  from  the  air  and  the  soil,  and 
grows  apace.    The  stem  increases  in  height  and  throws 
out  branches,  and  leaves,  and  (he  roots  diverge  In  seareh 
of  fooil.    It  was  long  a  question  of  dbpule  to  what  force 
the  form  of  a  tree  was  owing.    Some  philosophers  said 
the  roots  descended  into  the  earth,  because  they  loved 
moisture,  and  ihc  stem  ascended  because   it  loved  (he 
air.      But   Detrochet  showed   this   was  not   the   case; 
for  he  took  a  box  and  bored  holes  in  the  l>ottom  of  it, 
placing  beans  over  each  hole,  and  some  moist  earth  on  (op 
of  the  bean.     The  roots  should  have  grown  up  in  tlie 
moist  earth  and  the  stems  downward  into  the  air,  if  that 
opinion  had  been  correc(.     But  this  is  not  the  ease;  for 
the  radicles  went  downwards  into  the  air,  and  the  tttna 
ascended  into  the  earth;  and  in  a  short  time  they  shrivel- 
ed away  and  died.     Be  the  force,  then,  what  it  may, 
roots  have  a  natural  tendency  to  descend,  and  the  stemi 
(o  ascend.    That  this  has  some  intimate  connection  with 
gravitation,  Knight  has  shown  by  his  beautiful  experi- 
ment.     Mr.  Knight  arranged  wheels  driven  by  water,  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  either  drive  them  horiaontally 
or  vertically,  and  regulate  their  speed.    He  then  planted 
beaub  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  in  conditions  fitvorable  to 
growth,  and  then  set  his  wheels  in  mMion.    The  effect 
of  this  was,  that,  when  the  wheel  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  speed,  which,  in  the  ease  of  the  wheel  in  qoes- 
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Uon,  was  two  hundred  aad  Ally  rotaliont  in  a  minute,  a 
new  force  came  into  operation — ^the  centrifugal  force- 
anil  overcame  (hat  of  gravitation.  The  roots,  instead  of 
descending)  obeyed  this  new  force,  growing  outwards, 
forming  in  fact^  proloQgations  of  the  raiUi  of  the  wheel; 
while  the  stems  took  the  opposite  direction,  uitil  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  axis.  But  when  the  wheel 
revolved  less  rapidly,  so  that  the  force  of  gravitation 
was  not  overcome  but  merely  modified,  the  radicles  point- 
ed downwards,  about  ten  degrees  from  the  horizon,  and 
the  plumules  pointed  upwards  at  the  same  angle,  and  the 
inclination  was  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  wheel 
revolved  more  or  less  rapidly.  By  this  capital  experi- 
menty  Mr.  Knight  proved  that  the  descent  of  the  roots 
into  the  soil,  is  essentially  connected  with  gravitation. 
Botanists  then  considered  that  the  lateral  branches  were 
due  to  the  same  cause;  their  natuial  tendency  being  to 
proceed  upwards,  but  gravitation  pulling  them  down- 
wards. To  a  certain  degree  only,  is  this  correct.  Par- 
asites do  not  obey  the  law  of  the  earth's  attraction;  for 
they  always  grow  at  right  angles  to  the  plant  to  which 
they  are  attached,  wheUier  that  be  upwanls,  downwards, 
or  laterally.  Now,  branches  given  off  from  the  stem 
may  be  considered  parasites,  which  would  grow  at  right 
angles  fir-om  the  stem  horizontally ;  but  they  were  also 
influenced  by  the  upward  direction,  so  that  they  grow 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  by 
at  traction,  so  that  their  direction  is  varied.  The  direc- 
ticms  of  the  stem  and  leaves,  in  fact  all  the  green  parts, 
are  much  influenced  by  light,  which  is  therefore  one 
g^reat  cause  of  their  upward  direction,  as  shown  even  in 
the  case  of  a  root;  when  its  tip  becomes  green  it  grows 
upwards  like  a  branch ;  and  a  stem,  put  under  the  ground 
away  from  light,  grows  down  wants  like  a  root.  Similar 
love  for  light  is  seen  in  the  leaf;  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf 
in  deeper  green  than  the  lower  surface,  and  bends  up- 
wards to  the  sky ;  while  the  latter  is  directed  to  the  earth. 
In  some  cases,  both  the  upper  and  under  surfoces  of  the 
leaf  are  equally  green,  and  then  Its  edges  point  to  the 
sky.  This  was  strikingly  seen  In  the  plant  called  bent 
grass.  It  had  its  rough  or  unpolished  side  upwards,  and 
its  beautiful  smooth  green  side  downwards,  and  it  twist- 
ed up  its  leaves  to  the  sun  so  that  the  polished  side 
should  turn  upwards  to  the  light. 

The  firtft  point  in  the  growth  of  plants  is  the  germina- 
tion of  the  sced,*the  cotyledon  of  which  contains  a  stored- 
up  nutriment  for  the  embryo — consisting  of  some  mine- 
ral matter,  with  starch,  gum,  cheese,  and  fatty  oils; 
although  in  some  seeils,  as  in  the  anise  and  cummin,  the 
fixed  fat  is  substituted  by  a  volatile  oil.  The  analysis  of 
Boussingault  gave  !27  per  cent,  of  cheese  in  peas;  his 
(Dr.  Playfair's)  own  gave  29  per  cent.;  the  two  varie- 
ues  obviously  differing.  The  analysis  of  the  French 
chemists  gave  10  per  cent,  of  this  cheesing  matter  in  oats; 
those  made  by  the  lecturer  himself,  yield  between  II 
and  12  per  cent.  The  oily  matters  also  vary :  some  seeds, 
as  that  of  the  colewort,  contain  40  per  cent  of  oil ;  while 
that  of  wheat  does  not  contain  one  per  cent.  It  would 
be  seen  then,  that  in  order  that  a  seed  should  germinate, 
the  concurrence  of  a  proper  temperature  of  moisture  and 
of  air  was  absolutely  essential.  Formerly,  physiologists 
believed  that  light  was  injurious  to  germination;  this 
error  originating  in  the  fact,  that  seeds  germinate  best  at 
a  certain  distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Bat  Saussure  showed  that  the  apparently  iqjurions  effect 
of  light  was  owing  to  the  drying  of  the  seed  when  too 
near  (he  suriSsce.  He  took  two  seeds,  placed  one  of  them 
In  an  opaque,  the  other  in  a  transparent  glass;  watering 
them  both  alike;  and  he  found  that  the  seeds  in  the 
transparent  glass  germinated  first.  When  seeds  are 
plaeeil  under  a  Jar  of  air,  and  properly  supplied  with 
water,  the  radicles  and  the  stem  soon  appear.  Supposing 
that  (here  is  no  alteration  in  temperature  or  in  conditions, 
Saussure,  in  his  first  experiments,  found  (hat  the  bulk  of 
the  air  remained  unchangeii,  although  a  quantity  of  the 
oxygen  had  been  abstracteil,  and  replaced  by  carbonic 
acid.  This  led  Saussure  to  believe,  that  the  first  act  of 
germination  was  simply  the  extraction  of  carbon  by 
means  of  oxygen.  Oxygen  is  quite  essential  to  germi- 
nation, which  cannot  be  made  to  take  place  in  any  gas 
not  mixed  with  this  element.    But  what  is  rery  carious. 


carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  primary  food  of  plants 
is  positively  injurious  to  germination.  In  fact,  germi- 
nation proceeds  more  rapidly,  if  fragments  of  lime  are 
placed  along  with  the  seeds  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid. 
Saussure  was  not  quite  correct  in  his  first  experiments; 
for,  on  inspecting  them  with  minute  accuracy,  he  found 
that  some  plants  actually  did  increase  the  bulk  of  the  air, 
while  others  diminished  the  bulk.  To  Boussingault 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  explained  this  phenomena. 
That  distinguished  philosopher,  during  the  last  year, 
had  made  some  excellent  experiments  on  germination. 
He  analysed  some  seeds  before  germimation,  and  set 
others  to  germinate.  When  the  plumule  and  radicle  be- 
gan to  appear,  he  analysed  them  again,  and  so  on  until 
the  stems  and  the  leaves  were  distinctly  formed.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  were,  as  Saussure  had  per- 
ceived, that  there  is  a  quantity  of  carbon  abstracted  by 
oxygen;  but  the  loss  of  weight  is  greater  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  carbon  removed.  Some  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  seeil  has  also  disappeared,  so  that  it  was 
obvious  that  part  of  the  cartoon  had  become  bumed  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  existing  in  the  seed  itself; 
and  this  circumstance  completely  accounts  for  the  altera- 
tion in  the  volume  of  air  observed  by^  Saussure.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  only  the  ultimate  view  of  (he  process; 
for  there  can  be  litde  donbt,  that  the  operations  in  pro- 
gress are  much  more  complex  than  the  immediate  ex- 
traction of  carbon.  If  seeds  in  the  act  of  germination  be 
put  upon  blue  litmus  ^a]»er,  the  blue  color  becomes 
changed  into  a  red,  showmg  distinctly  that  an  acid  is 
produced  during  the  act.  Becquenel  thought  (his  was 
acetic  acid;  but  Boassingault  suggests  with  much  more 
pUusibility,  that  it  is  the  acid  obtained  from  milk— the 
tectic  acid.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  formation  of  the  acid 
indicates  that  there  are  intermediate  steps  in  germination ; 
respecting  which  the  chemist  is  entirely  ignorant.  When 
the  seeds  are  examined  after  the  first  act  of  germination, 
the  process  is  verj^  difilcult  to  follow.  The  act  of  ger- 
mination still  progresses;  but  the  act  of  vegetation  does 
so  toOf  and  both  are  in  antagonism.  Germination  ab- 
stracts carbon  from  the  seed;  vegetation  adds  carbon  by 
drawing  it  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  from  Boussin- 
gault^s  analysis,  that  ammonia  now  disappears  from  the 
seed.  These  were  merely  indications  how  to  proceed 
in  our  investigations,  in  order  to  develope  this  most 
intersFting  act  of  passive  into  active  life.  At  present  our 
information  might  be  considered  almost  nUi  but  the 
recent  researches  are  full  of  hope;  and  if  carried  on 
with  the  united  care  of  the  physiologists  and  the  chemist, 
will  4oubUess  lead  us  nearer  to  truth.  The  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo,  ends  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaves ;  the  young  plant  has  been  ushered 
into  being,  and  we  can  now  clearly  follow  its  course  to 
maturity.  In  conclusion,  he  would  draw  attention  to 
this  singular  first  act  of  life.  The  physical  function  of 
animals  was  to  expire  carbonic  add;  that  of  plants  to 
expire  oxygen.  But  the  first  act  of  the  embryo  was 
to  assume  this  high  function  of  animals.  Reason  on 
this  as  we  might,  there  was  some  curious  mystery  to 
develope  in  the  extraordinary  relations  of  life.  The 
first  act  of  vegetable  existence  was  one  possessed  by  the 
most  elevated  of  animals;  but  then  again  it  assimilated 
itself  to  similar  functions  in  the  lowest  order  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  fungi  do  the  same;  they  do  not  live  on  the 
air,  but  on  decaying  substances,  and  breathe  out  carbonic 
acid.  Was  the  first  act  of  vegetation  a  lofty  or  low  act 
of  life  7  If  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  from  plants  were 
one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  their  life  (as  it 
doubtless  was,)  how  came  it  that  the  lowest  order  of  ani- 
mals, the  animalcules,  also  possess  this  function  7  These 
were  strange  anomalies,  which  however  inexplicable  at 
present,  philosophers  should  not  relax  in  their  endeavors 
to  penetrate.  In  fact,  as  he  proceeded  he  thought  be 
should  be  able  to  trace  out,  in  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion, the  most  beautiAil  harmony  and  most  exquisite  de- 
sign of  means  to  end — a  harmony  and  design  which 
make  us  only  the  more  regret  that  our  own  ignorance 
and  want  of  power  prevent  us  giving  to  them  at  prctent 
a  more  intimate  comprehension. 
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INQUIRIES. 

ArticHokbs,  &«• — Q.  A.  F.  (Sptitenburp  Dist,  8.  G.) 
Clover  hay,  corn  fo<ltler>  or  straw,  woald  do  well  Co  feed 
with  artichokes.  Some  kind  of  dry  food  ii  required  to 
counteract  the  laxative  tendency  of  the  roots.  The  tapt 
make  quite  g^od  fodder  cut  and  dried  before  being  in- 
jured by  fh>st.  A  mode  of  planting  which  appears  to 
do  well  is,  to  plant  in  drills  three  to  four  feet  apart  ami 
ten  to  twelve  inches  in  the  row.  We  should  hardly  think 
any  crop  would  grow  to  good  advantage  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  artichokes. 

Tobacco. — J.  P.  (New-Tork.)  An  able  article  on 
the  subject  to  which  your  inqniries  are  directed,  will  be 
found  in  our  last  volume,  page  89. 

Walls  of  cobble  stones. — «  A  Subscriber,*'  living 
in  a  section  where  this  material  is  extremely  plenty, 
wishes  to  know  in  what  manner  it  could  be  best  maile 
into  a  permanent  wall — what  would  be  the  necessary 
eost  per  rod,  lio.  The  information  will  be  thankfliUy 
received  from  any  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

8heph£RD*8  DoOS.— Any  persmi  having  this  breed  of 
dog^  to  dispose  of,  may  find  purchasers  by  giving  us  no> 
Uce  to  that  effect,  with  the  price. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  SEED. 


Early  sown  beets,  carrots,  tomeps,  parsnips,  fcc.,  are 
not  thought  so  good  for  seed  as  those  which  are  sown 
later,  because  the  advanced  ripeness  of  the  vegetable 
tends  to  decay,  and  from  the  defect  of  the  roots,  the  seed- 
shoots  are  less  vigorous  than  when  the  plant  is  allowed 
less  growth  the  first  year.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  such  of  those  vegetables  as  are  intended  for  seed, 
should  not  be  sown  till  June.  The  roots  will  then  keep 
perfectly  sound  through  the  winter,  and  will  throw  up 
vigorous  sprouts  in  the  spring  which  will  bear  good 
Beed. 

It  has  been  said  that  unripe  potatoes  are  also  best  for 
seed.  We  have  never  testecl  this  by  experiment,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  partake  somewhat  of  the 
same  qualities  as  the  vegetables  above  mentionetl,  and 
that  the  green  or  unripe  ones  might  spront  and  grow  the 
Bsost  vigorously. 

DOI^ATION  IN  AID  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Hon.  Zadoc  Pratt  has  presented  to  the  Greene 
CQunty  Agricultural  Society  the  sum  of  $250,  "to  be 
distributed,*'  in  the  language  of  the  donor,  «  along  with 
their  other  funds,  in  suitable  premiums,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  society  may  judge  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  domestic  industry-."  It,  is,  how- 
ever, suggested  that  a  liberal  portion  of  the  premiums 
might  be  advantageously  bestowed  for  encouraging  at- 
tention to  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  best  suited  to 
that  highland  region,  and  for  exciting  emulation  in.  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese.  Mr.  Pratt  also  further«e- 
markn: 

**  Without  wishing  to  obtrude  my  opinions  on  men 
more  familiar  with  the  subject,  I  would  also  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  premium  list  be  arranged  so  as  to  excite 
more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  native  breed 
of  cattle  and  horses  as  probably  calculated  to  weather 
our  climate  better  than  some  of  the  imported  cattle. 
Though  I  would  not  be  understood  a^  underrating  the 
very  valuable  qualities  developed  by  careful  experienced 
culture  in  the  management  of  live  stock,  as  well  as'of 
the  soil." 

On  the  reception  of  the  above  donation,  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  unani- 
mously passed,  and  "  the  Executive  Committee  also  re- 
solved, that  in  arranging  the  premium  list  for  the  next 
annual  fair,  premium  would  be  given  as  far  as  it  coulil 
consistendy  be  done,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  letter  accompanying  the  donation." 

Early  Progeny — The  Buckeye  Eagle,  (Marion,  O.) 
says  a  Durham  heifer  belonging  to  J.  S.  Copeland,  of 
that  jiLice,  aged  only  15  months  and  26  ilays,  gave  birth, 
on  the  l3fh  nit,  to  a  well  grown,  living  calf?  Both 
mother  and  calf  were  doing  well. 


CATTLE  SHOWS  THIS  TEAR. 


New-Tork  State,  at  Utica,  Sept.  16,  17,  iS-^Datehcs^ 
County  at  Ponghkeepsie,  Oct.  1 — Montgomery  County, 
at  Oaaajoharie,  Oct.  5 — Madison  Coonty,  at  Hamilton, 
Oct.  1,  2— Otsego  County,  at  Coopeislowu,  Oct.  1,  2— 
Oneida  County,  at  Rome,  Sept.  9,  lO^Greene  Cmmty,  st 
Cairo,  Sept  24,  25. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Oct.  1,  2,  3~New-Haven,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Hampden,  Mass.,  at  Spriogfleid,  Oet.  8,  9. 

FAMTLT  ALMANAC. 


Mr.  Editor— Jb  addition  to  the  notlee  ia  Cvltivilor 
of  last  rao.^  (p.  225,)  oflbriag  premtnna  for  the  bctf 
mode  of  keeping  neeomdMy  lie.,  the  writer  fbrther  sdala 
that  he  wishes  to  give  in  the  forthcoming  J^msfy  Alme- 
1MK,  as  complete  a  list  of  the  ^grimlteraf,  ReHgJnme^  and 
SeUnUific  periodicals  of  the  U.  a  as  posrible.  Publish, 
ers  of  such  are  therefore  requested  to  forward  one  or 
more  of  their  nos.  to  the  undersigned  by  1st  September. 

It  is  intieuded  to  publish  in  this  work,  a  table  of  liif- 
faiKas,/reigMs,  andyhrss,  oo  all  the  great  thonyugbftres 
of  the  coni^ry,  by  steam,  rail,  and  stage;  as  accurate  and 
exteusive  as  praeticable.  Correct  and  (IcAuha  infoma- 
tion  in  furtherance  of  this  olgeet,  will  be  thankfully  re^ 
ceived,  espeehdij  from  the  «  great  weat.'* 

The  above  work  being  ada^ed  to,  and  eirealaftlag  ia 
all  parts  of  the  country,  will,  it  is  believed,  afford  a 
proper  mediam  for  advertisements  and  eircularmof  gene- 
ral interest  Such  will  be  inserted  at  the  clone  of  the 
work,  on  the  tame  terms  as  charged  in  the  Oiliivmfoi^* 
$1,  for  100  words.  Address,  (poet  paid),  A.  F.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SCRAPS, 

Cmdeneedfrom  various  Exchange  Papers, 

Soap  suds  as  manure. — A  writer  in  the  Londos 
Gardener's  Journal,  says  he  found  the  suds  from  a  tank, 
when  applied  to  hyacinths  in  pots,  to  produce  extraonli- 
nary  ellbcts,— more  so  than  the  application  of  Potter's 
liquid  guano.  They  also  produced  very  satisfoctory 
results  when  applied  to  strawberries  and  French  beans. 
Circumstances,  however,  may  render  it  eminently  suc- 
cessful only  in  peculiar  cases. 

Carrots  tor  horsss. — The  proprietor  of  an  exten- 
sive livery  stable  feeds  his  horses  on  carrots  with  oats^ 
and  considers  a  peck  of  carrots  and  a  peck  of  oals  as 
better  for  a  horse  than  half  a  bushel  of  oats  alone. 

To  GET  RID  OF  LOOS,  OR  new  lands,  and  make  use  of 
them  for  manure,  some  persons  pursue  the  following 
course:  Plow  a  deep  furrow  alongside  the  log,  and 
deepen  it  by  two  or  three  successive  furrows,  and  roll 
the  log  in,  covering  it  with  one  or  two  more  furrows.  It 
completely  rots  in  a  very  few  years,  and  is  then  gradually 
mixed  with  soil  by  subsequent  cultivation. 

Eoo8. — A  moderate  computation  would  place  the 
number  of  eggs,  consumed  annually  in  the  Uniteil  States, 
according  to  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  at  1,400,000,000; 
which  at  an  average  of  6  cents  a  dozen,  would  sunoont 
to  $7,000,000. 

To  FRIORTEN  Crows. — A  Correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Cultivator,  says  nothing  is  better  than  to  plaee  a  lev 
empty  barrels  in  different  parts  of  the  field — that  the 
crows  are  afraid  of  nothing  in  plain  view,  bul  the  fear 
of  an  ambscade  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  away.  «  As  te 
placing  effigies  in  a  field  for  the  above  purpoee^  it  is 
only  an  insult  to  their  common  sense;  it  was  but  yester- 
dsy  I  saw  one  of  those  black-coated  gentlemen^  peiebed 
on  a  limb  of  a  tree  to  which  one  of  these  pretended  scare- 
crows was  mispemled  making  the  most  ridiculous  caw- 
ings  imginable,  either  ailhe  image  or  its  maker,  most 
probably  the  latter." 

Productive  apple  tree. — The  Boston  Cultivator 
nys,  a  tree  on  the  farm  of  Morris  Eames,  Dover,  Mass., 
grafted  in  1835,  produceii  7  barrels  in  1833;  11  barrels 
in  1840;  and  14  barrels  in  1842.  Nearly  all  the  small 
limbs  were  grafleil,  two  hands  being  a  day  and  a  half  in 
doing  it.  By  this  means,  the  (op  was  speedily  and 
entirely  changetl. 
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PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  July  83, 1845. 
OOTTON.^Ten  to  twelve  thousand  bales  were  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  in  New-York  of  l&ih  ult.    Prices,  7|a7|. 
BUTTER.— Gosheu  Orauge  County,  14al7— Western,  10  a  19. 
CHEESE— new,  5^00. 

FIiOUR-Genesee,  t4.37i-Ohio  and  Michigan,    #4a^4.31i 
GRAIN— Wheat,  dull— Rye,  85— Com  iOoBOc 
HEMP— Dew  rotted,  per  ton,  t68a$7(^waiar  rollsd,  iOOa^llO. 
HOPS— per  lb.  13al4  centi. 
HAMS— Pickled,  per  lb.  6a6f~8nioked,  8a8i. 
BEEF— City  Mass,  tO.fiOoiO.Td— Tierea  beef,  svitable  fbr  ship- 
ping to  England,  scarce  and  wanted. 
LARD— (good)  8a8}. 

PORK'-^Per  bbl.  mess  flikifld— pritne,  99.97ja90.8l. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.  3  cents— Connecticut  seed  leaf, 
9al0. 

WOOL— We  give  Boston  prices  Siocoiding  to  the  New-Englaad 
Parmer  of  July  16. 

Prime  or  Sazonv  fleeces,  washed  per  lb tO.40aO.43 

Ainerican  full  blood  fleeces, 37a0.38 

"        three-fourths  blood  fleeces ^ . .         SSoO . 88 

"        halfblood  do 39a0.33 

**        one-fotuthUood  SMd  o<NmmoD,..^.         30a0.31 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  re> 
sides,  situate  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  in  the  county  of  Cayu- 
gm,  and  oontainiug  100^  acres. 

This  (ana  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  (now 
G«nesee-st.,  Auburn,)  and  is  well  known  as  having  been  the  resi- 
denoe  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Qarrow,  deceased,  for  many  years. 

The  buildings,  fences  and  other  erections  thereon,  are  ample  and 
in  good  repair:  the  soil  will  vie  with  that  of  an^  other  farm  in 
Western  New-York,  for  fertility,  variety  and  earlmess  of  vegeta- 
tion. Great  attention  has  been  paid  as  well  by  the  former  as  also 
by  the  present  owner,  to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  choice 
frtiit,  and  there  is  now  upon  the  farm,  in  full  bearing,  a  great  abun- 
dance of  the  best  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
grapes,  Ac.  &c.  The  farm  is  well  wafnred,  durable  qvrings.  which 
give  a  never  failing  and  ample  supply. 

The  location  'a  believed  to  be  ns  desirable  as  that  of  any  other 
fiinn  in  the  slate,  as  well  for  farming  purposes  as  alsf)  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gentleman  or  a  man  or  business,  being  withinga  few 
mfnutes  walk  fW>m  the  Rail  Road  Depot,  ajid  witliiii  a  few  rods  of 
the  Female  Seminary. 

A  credit  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  for  a  term  of  years  upon  payment  of  interest  amiual- 
ly.  Inquiries  may  be  made  of  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises,  of 
LuTHKR  TrcKER,  Esq.,  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany,  or  of  David 
Wright,  Esq ,  Auburn.  JOHN  REMER. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1845.—^. 

A  LAE£  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subacriber  offers  for  sale  the  Form  owned  by  Hon.  Jidsdiau 
MoBGAir  at  the  time  of  his  deaih,  simate  on  the  east  side  of, 
and  adjoinin^i^,  the  Cayuga  Lake,  about  two  mUes  south  of  the  village 
of  Aurora,  m  the  town  of  Ledyard^  (formerly  Sdpio,)  containing 
about  300  acres,  with  a  good  porporuou  ot  Timber  liond,  on  which 
the  oak  and  hickory  prodominate.  The  road  leading  from  Aolnmi 
to  Ithaca,  via  Aurora,  passes  through  the  Farm,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equtd  parts. 

The  land  is  of  an  excellem  quality,  as  well  ftyr  wheat  and  other 
grain  as  also  for  grass. 

The  situation  and  location  is  believed  to  be  as  eligible,  and  to 
combine  as  may  advantages,  as  any  other  ftum  in  the  county.  The 
first  point  of  land  which  makes  into  the  Cayuga  Lake,  above  the 
village  of  Aurora^  is  a  pfirt  of  the  farm. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain,  secured  by 
bond  aiid  mortgage,  upon  annual  Interest.  Any  person  wishing  to 
▼iew  the  (arm,  can  do  so  by  applying  to  C.  C  WHITE,  the  ten 


ant  upon  the  premises.  The  whole  will  be  sold  together,  or  in  par- 
cels, to  suit  purchasers.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  sub- 
scriber, f09t  void,  will  be  promptly  answered. 

DAVID  WRIGHT, 
Trustee  of  the  Estate  of  Jed'h  Mcngan,  dec'd. 
Anbum,  July  14, 1845.— August  1— St. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscribers  will  offer  for  sale  at  Public  Auction,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  day  of  Angust  next,  at  12  octock  M.,  on  the  psemi- 
ses,  that  valuable  farm  in  tlie  town  of  Bethlehem,  formerly  theiresi- 
dence  of  John  H.  Bnrhans  deceased,  3^  miles  south  from  the  city 
of  Albany,  and  one  mile  from  the  river ;  coniaiuiug  abt^ut  104  acres 
of  land,  some  90  acres  of  which  is  covered  with  wood ;  a  good 
orchard  of  about  100  bearing  apple  trees;  the  dwelling  house,  bam 
and  other  buildings  in  good  order. 

Said  farm  has  a  never  failing  stream  ranning  through  it,  and  an 
excellent  well  affording  an  abundant  sni^y  of  water  at  all  times. 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  will  call  on  the  subscriber,  H.  H. 
Burhans,  on  the  premises,  who  will  show  them  the  superior  qualities 
and  location  of  the  place. 

Also,  a  qunntity  of  househdd  furniture,  and  farming  utensils  will 
be  sold.    Terms  made  known  at  the  sale. 


LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY, 
Late  Prinee'9,  FtetMng,  L.  /.,  near  JSInt'Tork. 

THE  new  proprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  NrasEUT 
late  of  William  Pan? cx  deceased,  and  exclusively  designated 
by  the  abovo  title  for  neariy  fiAy  years,  off'er  for  sale,  eu  rtductd 
prices  j^  more  extensive  variety  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  Shxubs,  Vinxs,  Plants,  &c.,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
Nursery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  gfnmnttuss  of  which  may 
be  de|>ended  upon ;  and  they  will  unremittiiudy  endeavor  to  merit 
the  CoMFiDXRCB  and  Patronaos  of  the  Pubuc,  by  Ikteokity  and 
LiBKXALiTT  U3  dealing,  and  Modkraton  in  charges. 

DeserivHve  Catalogues}  with  directions  for  planting  and  cttUure, 
Aimished  grntit  on  application  to  the  Nsw  Proprietors,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, and  Orders  promptly  executed.  WINTER  k,  Co 

Flushing,  L.  I,  August  1,  lS45.~2t*  Proprietors. 


Bethlehem,  July  22,  1845.— It* 


H.  H.  BURHAN.?,  \  *««    ".^ 
P.  G.  TEN  EYCK,  }  A»»gnccs. 


TO  EXECUTORS  ADMINISTRATORS  AND 

OUARIHANS. 

New  and  Important  Law  Book  Juat  PubUshed, 

THE  "  Bxeeutor^s,  Administrator^  and  Guardian^s  Guide,"  con~ 
tabling  a  summary  of  the  Laws  of  New- York,  regulating  the 
ajmouitment,  powers,  duties,  rights,  and  obligations  of  Executors, 
Administratorsj  and  Guardians,  with  general  directions  appertaiomg 
thereto,  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  many  of  tiie 
practical  forms  necessary  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  (ransactiou  o( 
the  business  relating  to  their  several  trusts,  &C',  by  David  Wright 
Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law.  * 

Published  and  for  sale  wholesale  and  retaD,  by 
J.  C.  DERBY  &  Co., 

Law  Booksellers,  107  Gen.  St. 
Pwcx  $1,60.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Persons  at  a  distance,  wishing  a  copy  or  more  of  the  above 
new  and  vahiable  work,  can  have  them  sent  by  Express,  free  of 
expense,  (upon  remitting  the  amount  by  the  same  way)  tothe  differ- 
ent Depots  on  the  line  of  Rail-Road,  as  we  are  the  Express  Agents 
of  Livmgston  ic  Wells,  at  Anbum. 
(TT^  Agricultural  Books  of  all  kinds  kept  constantly  for  sale  by 
August  1— It- J.  C.  DERBY  Sc  Co. 


DR.  VAN  BUREN'S  RHEUMATIC  EMBROCATION. 

RHEUMATISM   ANNIHUATSD. 

THE  proprietor  of  the  Rheumatic  Embrocation,  comes  before  the 
public  with  increased  confidence  in  the  healing  virmes  of  his 
remedy ;  for  since  he  first  offered  it  to  the  public,  it  lias  been  tried  in 
the  worst  possible,  and  most  ag^vaied  cases,  over  which  it  has 
completely  triumpned ;  in  some  instances,  indeed  where  the  patient 
had  been  given  up  by  the  attending  physician  as  incurable ;  and  in 
many  cases  where  all  the  remedies  placed  before  the  Public  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism,  had  been  faithfully  used,  without  the  least  ef- 
fect ;  thus  proving  its  iranscendem  superiority.  It  will  allay  the 
pain  and  soreness,  (sometimes  in  a  few  mmutes,)  and  reduce  the 
swelling  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  can  possibly  be  efflected  by 
any  other  means ;  in  fact,  vrill  reUeve  when  all  others  fail ;  nor  can 
injury  result  from  exposure  after  its  application.  The  patient  will 
also  be  less  liable  to  another  attack  aAer  being  cured  by  this  reme- 
dy, than  by  other  appliances  \  as  it  cannot  effect  the  constitution  in 
the  slightest  degree^nor  impair  the  parts  immediately  involved :  but 
on  the  contrary,  will  restore  them  to  their  original  healthy  condition 
and  usefulness.  One  of  the  most  important  advantages  ihu  possesses 
over  kll  other  remedies  is,that  where  it  is  properly  applied,no  contrac- 
tion <if  the  tendons  can  possibly  ensue ;  and  where  contraction  does 
exist,  will  efl^ectnally  remove  it  ,*  thus  preveutuig  any  dktortion  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  patient  from  bocomiqg  a  cripple  for  life,  as  is 
the  case  in  thousands  of  instances,  where  other  modes  of  treatment 
are  adopted.  The  proprietor  has  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  receiving  almo^  daily,  the  most  flattering  tes- 
timony to  the  curative  powers  of  his  Rheumatic  Embrocation ;  and 
he  feels  now  more  justified  than  ever  in  asserting,  that  it  is  a  never 
failing  cure,  in  all  the  various  forms  of  Rheumatism,  Chronic  or  In- 
flammatory, and  in  all  complaints  of  an  analogous  character,  such  as 
contracted  tendons,  stiff*  or  weak  joints  and  back,  sprains,  bruises  &c.. 
when  faithfolly  and  perseveringly  employed.  He  caraiot  occupy  the 
necessary  space  in  an  advertisement,  or  he  would  place  before  the 
public,  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  But 
though  he  cannot  do  this,  he  is  willing  at  any  time,  to  show  them  to 
all  who  may  call  upon  him  at  his  principal  office.  No.  56  8and-st., 
Brooklyn,  Limg-Isiand,  N.  Y. 

Agents  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Cana- 
das,  and  dealt  with  on  favorable  terms.    Price  $1  per  bottle. 

M.  VAN  BUREN,  Sole  Proprietor. 

Wliolesale  Agents,  OLCOTT,  McKESSON  &  Co.,  127  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. Angnst  1— lt» 


FOR  SALE. 

THE  farm  of  Rowrar  Whitx,  Jnn.,  Shrewsbuir,  N.  J.,  highfy 
improved,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  excellent  marl.    See 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Jply  1-^* ^ 

SEED  STORE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WARE-HOUSE. 

OUR  Spring  suppW  of  seeds  Is  now  r»»ady,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  orders  lor  Field  or  Garden  Seeds,  of  every  description, 
Black  Sea,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Clover 
Seed,  Timothy  Seed,  Seed  Com,  Shaker  and  other  Garden  seed5i,  &c. 
Also,  a  fuUaraortment  of  farming  tools  selected  fh>m  the  beat  mana- 
racturers  In  the  country.  Hoes,  Scythes,  Fork^  &c.  cheap  by  the  do* 
WJn.  E.  COM.STOCK. 

Rome,  Oneida  county,  March  1,  IS45. 
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DE.  FEDCHTW  ANGER'S  eCOLICOTOXICON. 

RATS,  Mkn.  CocknmchM,  FN™,  Bed  Bugn,  Anlt  Motla,  *«.— 
The  IblloB-iiie  cenificalea  out  oT  ihan>uKl>,  o»y  iItc  Uia  pub- 


1  hare  med  Dr-  F.'i  pre|iaralian  lo 
and  have  wonderfuTly  HKcecded  in  cli 


CHS.  MOUNT. 
nerminaie  Rata  and  Mic< 

/o.SEPII  ORAHAM. 


at.,  efleciuillyr  Siinid,  JOHN  SOLOMONS. 

The  yard  in  Tbe  raar  or  llie  Courier  ft  Enquirer  olGce  baa  beoD 
Ibryeara  jnTtslHl  by  rati,  and  one  apfilicatian  hu  deiinyed  them. 

a.  planlalione,  gTainriea.hoiiiM,ftc., 
Rala,  the  large  Anla,  Wearela,  Mite, 
1 10  aay  with  conSdence,  thai  be  will 


:..  and  beliei 
I  all  Ui  vario 
Ian  from  Iho  ctnniry, 

1h  hi(  Fly  Paper,  and 


id  pfmisea  no  peraon  ih 
al  and  Coc)m>ach  Poia 


FARM  IN  ILLINOIS. 
"piOl  BALE—A  lood  Ikrm,  with  TaluiiMo  Imprnvprnenti. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 


KRICAN  Fnrmer'n  Kitryrlopodia, 


FARM  FOE  SALE. 

i>naiate  ortwo]otii,«iiiiaied  on  oniofjia  aidea  sf  the  Albany  aa 
beiieclndy  lurapike,  (out  mi^ei  rrom  Albany.  The  lot  os  lk> 
>f  Ihe  road,  i^nmprvn  Turiy,  and  that  on  the  tonib,  aiity  atid 

. .  da  liule  more  than  a  year  afo-  Tlia  lor  cm  the  Hnjib  side  pa 
a  unall  bouiCi  a  alablo  witli  ahfld,  and  a  AOiid  raid  (or  manure,  o 
•lock.     It  i>  al»l  provid«l  with  a  well  of  eiceUenl  waler.     fVn 


plowed,  aeedod  Imi  year  wiih  clover  and  gr 

'^  -  'TTo  loia  ara  BUitablo  eiihtr Tor  «it  fara 
1  logGlher  or  acparaiely.  To  kul  parct 


H0VEY>8  STRAW  CUTTER. 


:  office  of  "  THE  CIXTIVA- 


VIEGINIA  FAB»S  FOE  SALE. 


I.     The  natural  po- 


luld  icareoly  be  found  in  ihia  vj^inily.*  """     ™ 

'   a,  inqoire  atihnoAccor  oTJOHN  McCASDELL. 

II  and  P)aa.nfcaia,  Naw-Vork. 


CENTRE  DRAFT  PLOWS. 
T^  PROITTV  ft  Co..  Noa- 18,  »^  ft  St,  North  Marta.ai.  B 
ipltmtnu  ot  A^cnltura,  including  ibeir 
R— ■     - 
Ihtir  l*"*^**/ ' 
been  rtc«— dkey  having  been  anld 
fram  Maine  to  Louialana,  and  Iha  a 
"^  ■  ■  ■  Provufcce?;  and  liare  not  fbiled  . 

I,  durabihiy,  GBM  dT  draTE,  aad  e 


EOME  PLOW  FACTORY. 
rpBE  DiimoboPlow  which  lecelTed  the  dial  prtsilun  atth 
"We  Pair  al  Poagbkeepate,  aa  well  aa  al  frtiy  Caaittj  FWr  whs 


Rome,  Onrlda  ra 


BRAIKKnitft  CO    BTnCK. 


ALBANY,  SEPTEMBER,  1845. 


No.  9. 


THE  cmriT'^i^it 

UfMUIud  M  ei»jlrit  qftack  nontk,  at  AOanfi,  It.  T.,  fry 
LrrHKB  TDCKBR,  EDITOR  AND  PBOPRIETOB. 


can  DOLI.AB  A  TEAR. 


u  bt  mid«  in  uItuicc,  and  tnt  of  poiMI*.    H^  AU  n 


K.  B.  NEITMANS  BO<«BTOKE,  No.  U«  BSOADWAT, 

•rtomiofU  UBbo*.  o  eoopUW  hu  of  Ih*  bHk  nlBiiH^  ou 
■Iwmjrt^  at----' 
By  "  Ti^  CnllJTiwi"  i>  iDttsiil  II 


SatAQn  lSorrc9pon!ini». 

MR.  ITOKTOIT>8  LErTTERS— Ho.  XT. 


L.  TiTcxu,  EM}. — Daring  Itaa  lut  moalh,  mf  ehaocn 
M  hibilalloD  vara  M  freqMQl,  in  (be  codim  of  Tarioa* 
JoDney*  Ihroogh  Ike  aMtani  fwrt  o(  DtElaml,  that  I  did! 
M  flail  lima  ID  irrita  run.  lij  obJsM  la  vliillng  SoE- 
liDd  wu  loatleiMl  Iha  aoinnl  maatinf  ot  tba  Brillih  Ai- 
•ociUion  for  Iha  AdTuwameirt  of  Seianea,  bald  Ihii  roar 
I]  CuBbridKB.  At  (be  olouorihiimaaling,  Prof.  JohD-l 
AM  ud  mfMlf  (lalaiKiBwKa  lalca  a  aborl  agrlealUiial' 
Itni  Ihroacb  Norlbtic  iDd  Linooln. 


with 


well  ■ 


•eery  bruuh  of  brmii^  ai  pradiaad  in  that  wotioi 
Mr.  BreckenridKe,  one  of  Iheaa  Kenllaman,  !■  an  Mgeat 
bieitenaiTe  aatatai  In  Yoitahire  and  NortbBmbcrluJ, 
ud  Ihe  olber,  Mr.  JahoaoD,  ■  Yorlnbire  brmer,  who 
ku  lata]]'  won  Ihe  priie  for  the  bait  hnn  In  Ibat  county. 
Wa  ibn>d  poaliDK  tbe  oioct  oonTanlcnl  wwj  of  triTal- 
bf,  M  we  couU  Ihaa  Aip  wban  and  where  wa  pleaied, 
n  tan  off  IhHn  (be  main  road  tn  any  dlrcMioa. 

Ttau  CaDitirid(e  (a  Nawmarket  wai  oor  Brat  alafa. 
Tht  road  ii  Dearly  the  whole  diitenre  npon  ■  low 
rlilCC,aleTBl«d  abora  (ha  fanny  hollow*.  The  Kill  near 
thi  road  leamed  thin  and  light,  and  amy  ftilila.  In 
the  bilora  ot  gnu*,  went  orimm  wllh  weed*.  Tb< 
nlloflhefonaitmiioh  batter,  bat  there  iia  dilkenlly  In 
^ioln;,  ataomeotlhem  are twtfly  onalevel  with  the 
■at.  I  ui  Inclined  lo  tlink,  however,  tbsl  thia  la  not 
'x'qMnbla,  and  am  aura  thai  (be  higher  larela  can  be 
perfcetiy  drained.  The  water  from  each  level  ii  euTleil 
r<KUd  the  edge  of  that  below  it. 

Some  milea  betbra  raaohing  Ntwattriiet,  we  paaaed 
'ron  the  oalltn  limeilone  formation  to  the  ehalh,  anil 
■nu  IriTing  that  place,  we  fousd  in  a  Add  where  tbey 
"VB  plowing,  the  ohalli  about  6  inehea  thun  the  mrfaec. 
•lie  futrow  wa*  four  inehn  is  deiJlli.  The  plow  wai 
<ni  (try  ■QtiqnatedoonabnieliOD,  haTing  b«t  one  handle 
™  »  wooden  mold-board.  Maeb  of  (ha  farming  a[>on 
">cu  Ihin  ohalk  loiU  ii  Tary  badt  Ihej  are  aftaid  to  go 
dowti,  uit  heap  ai  ikimming  tba  flve  ol  aix  inehea  of 
*™te  toil  year  after  year,  without  anj'  attempt  io  deepen 
■t-  Their  name  for  barn-yard  ma>ure  ii  mook,  u*l  they 
■Hear  pat  K  apon  thi*  light  land.  Tha  rotation  upoa  one 
"■UM  biui  VM  tbut  glTW  M.    U in«  Mar  llietfMd, 


OD  the  borden  of  Bafltolk.  ],  tmnepai  2,  ryeg  3,4,  and 
anjr  graaa  thai  will  grow.  Tbli  complete*  tha  roU- 
m;  and  then  eome  tnmapB  again.  Ho  muck  i>  applied, 
but  oecaatonally  ■  dreaatng  of  marl.  I  do  not  giy*  thi* 
aa  a  type  of  Snflblk  hnntng,  bat  aa  ibowing  what  may 
eaaily  and  freqaently  be  fbond  there.  On  the  belter 
farma  we  notloed  many  Hue  Halda  of  (refbll  and  ninfoin, 
Ihay  growing  aaore  readily  and  (Wooger  than  clorer. 

.. ..'  anierad   HorfOlk,  and  kiip(  ibnoct  directly 

north  to  Walton,  paaaing  through  lome  wretebeil  faiTa*. 
Hare  we  nw  Um  Horfolk  plow,  a  vny  lingolar  impla- 
lia*lng  a  pair  of  wheel*  three  or  four  feel  in  itlama- 
ter,  with  the  pl«w  beam  riaing  abore  their  axle,  and 
*  ileaed  in  a  kind  of  rack  by  a  chain.  It  looki  very 
rkward,  and  I  ahoold   doI  (bink   thkl  it  bad  uneb 

Froni  Walton  to  Dearham,  wa  noticed  a  Tary  dacidetl 
■prOTatnaat,  eqveeially  In  the  wheal  and  graaMa.  Tba 
dieep  from  Kewmatfcel  to  Waltan  were  almort  alarriog 
in  the  peatnrea.  The  dry  weather  of  laal  nmnner  wa> 
fUal  to  immenae  qnjutitiea  of  the  teed*,  eown  for  mow- 
ag  and  paalure*.  About  Deerbam  the  oounlrr  baeama 
iohandbaaatlM;  the  Tillage  ilKltU  one  of  (be  prelti- 
•t  I  hare  (ecn  fai  tUa  eountry. 

A  few  mllei  on  our  way  to  fkkenham,  we  Aipped  to 
'I*it  Ihe  ftrm  ofMr.  Haatingt,  where  we  again  (boml  a 
ather  light  aoil  on  (he  larseit  part  ot  hi*  brm.  Boiaa 
of  hi*  lend  howarar  la  clay,  and  tb it  he  be*  draioad  in  a 
way  whieh  1*  called  herring-bone  draining.  Deep  main 
down  the  ilopf,  and  abOitdraiualaDtingaenM* 
Ihe  Held*  enter  Into  them  on  each  aide,  like  the  buaU 
bonea  of  a  llih  into  lit  bach  booa,  whence  tba  Dame. 
Tbie  DBlhod  ha*  not  proved  efltetive^  either  bare  or  ea 
reral  other  farm*  where  we  found  it  in  uae;  wet  epota 
*  left,  and  the  ground  not  dried  so  quicldy  aa  it  ought 
be.  We  aitoaiibed  Hr.  Hulingsby  aayinr,  that  moeb 
hi*  light  land  alio  reqalreil  diuiumg.  "Why,"  *aid 
I,  "It  i*  too  dry  aJreajly.**  Our  mean*  wcratheie;  he 
plow*  fron  4  lo  5  Inche*  deep,  and  under  that,  in  lome 
&elda,4a  a  hard,  concrete  man  otnnd  cemented  by  inai) 
in  enter  it,  and  when  (ha  roota  of  the  grain 
reach  II,  the  plant  mddenly  itapg  growing,  and  a  crop 
which  promiaee  it  flnt  lo  yield  30  butbel*  of  wheat  per 
acre  Till*  □S'lo  SO.  Now,  draioi  put  into  thia  Und,  would 
not  be  to  oarry  off  water,  bot  to  purify  the  nibtoil,  from 
which,  broken  op  t>y  the  lubsoil  plow,  the  laini  would 
gnutnally  waah  down  into  the  dnini  Ibe  iron,  leaving  a 
wholeeome  loil  for  the  roola  lo  deacend  Into ;  being  thua 
able  to  go  down,  they  would  al*o  better  reiial  drontb ; 
thi*  aaaaiiiptlon  experjence  haa  amply  condriDad  in  Scot- 
land, wllUn  (he  laal  two  yev*.  Before  leaving  Hr. 
Haatioge,  It  ia  due  to  him  lo  aay  Qui  bit  farm  ia  well 
worked,  hi*  Iraplementt  are  exeelleat,  and  hit  manaring 
Tory  liberal.  He  daya  bia  Ilgbt  aoilt  quite  heavily. 
Since  taking  the  Iknn  he  baa  lakl  at  Icatt  300eubic  yardt 
per  acre,  over  many  flelda. 

From  thi*  place  we  proceeded  lo  TUenham;  and 
Ibaoca  loHolkham,  for  (ha  nighL  Holkham  Hall  it  a 
magniAceol  place  ot  the  Earl  of  Leicetler'a,  and  the  home 
brm  of  about  1!(X)  aeret,  ha*  been  quILe  celebrated  in 
former  yaai*.  At  preaent  there  la  nothing  worthy  ol 
mueh  note  In  (he  enltlTation.  Tba  implenunt  theda 
contained  a  greater  divlay  (ban  I  haTe  evai  balote  taaa 
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ES|^ht  miles  from  Holkham,  we  called  on  BCr.  Blythe, 
at  Sanex  Farm,  named  after  himielf  by  the  Duke  ofSus- 
■ex,  as  a  token  of  his  approbation.  Heavy  rain  prevent- 
ed us  from  visiting  many  fields  here,  but  we  were  de- 
lighted by  what  we  saw,  as  well  as  by  the  frank,  courteous 
demeanor  and  practical  wisdom  of  Mr.  Blythe. 

He  has  about  700  acres,  chiefly  a  light  shallow  soil, 
resting  on  the  chalk.  His  wheat  crop  is  from  24  to  38 
bushels  per  acre,  about  the  average  that  we  found 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  best  farms.  He  t(q;>  4res* 
ses  his  wheat  with  nitrate  of  soda.  Bonea  also  he  uses 
very  largely,  and  now  dissolves  them  all  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  indeed,  we  met  with  evidence  as  to  the  good  eActs 
of  this  mixture  on  all  sides.  Twelve  lbs.  of  acid  per 
bushel  seems  a  good  quantity  to  apply;  but  it  must  in  all 
caaes  be  previously  diluted  with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  of 
water.  An  excellent  way  of  applying  it,  la  to  place 
the  bones  in  a  conical  heap  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  awl  slowly 
pour  on  the  diluted  acid.  They  will  absorb  nearly  the 
whole ;  the  outside  bones  should  then  be  turned  inside, 
and  the  whole  will  in  a  short  time  become  soft  and  At 
to  mix  with  ashes  for  drilling  or  sowing. 

We  were  compelled  to  hurry  away  from  Mr.  Blythe, 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  visit  to  Mr.  Overman,  at  Weaaen- 
ham,  distant  about  12  miles.  Here  we  found  another 
excellent  practical  man.  He  has  a  line  dairy  of  about 
30  pure  Ayrahires,  for  the  butter  of  which  he  realizes 
from  i:200  to  £250  per  annum,  or  from  $950  to  $1200.  His 
old  grass  lands  were  the  best  we  had  seen,  and  were  not 
managed  on  the  impoveriahing  system  too  common  in 
Norfolk,  of  grazing  by  day,  and  folding  at  night  on  the 
ikllow  fields.  He  also  clays  his  light  land  heavily,  and 
what  is  unusual  in  that  quarter,  uses  the  subsoil  plow. 
It  was  so  nearly  dark  when  we  left  him  that  we  saw  bat 
little  of  the  country  between  his  place  and  Lynn,  where 
wcsCe^trcd-ibrthe-aighL  John  P.  Nobton. 


but  with  great  and  deferential  poUteneaa,  soon  pampcd 
out  of  me  the  country  from  whence  I  came;  it  would  he 
diflleult  to  describe  to  you  the  pleasure  he  evinced  on 
finding  I  was  from  America;  the  numcroas  qaeetioaa  Jw 
successively  put  to  me  about  certain  placea  where  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  his  own  were  settled,  and  the  enmeaC- 
ness  with  which  he  respectfully  insiated  on  waiting  on 
me  with  his  vehicle  during  my  stay  in  the  city,  whieh  I 
consented  to,  and  certainly  I  was  aflerwarda  not  aocry  for 
it,  for  he  proved  to  be  a  moat  Intelligent  fellow,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  every  locality  in  and  arocmd  the 
city,  as  well  as  with  the  persons  and  chancier  of  every 
man  of  any  note  whatever,  which  he  took  great  psdna  in 
pointing  out  to  me  as  we  went  along,  and  much  plcaaure 
in  always  accompanying  his  remarks  with  some  detail  of 
the  history  of  the  man,  either  good  or  bad,  aa  hia  acts 
might  have  deserved  through  life.  He  waa  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me,  for  I  gained  more  informatSon  tfaroogta  him 
in  one  week,  of  persons,  places,  and  thinga  generally,  than 
I  could  have  done  in  two  months,  without  hia  Invaluable 
aid.  Neither  was  thia  an  isolated  instance  of  the  integ- 
rity and  intelligence  to  be  met  with  amongst  this  daas  of 
men.  I  was  told,  and  believe  it^  that  as  a  body,  they  are 
strictly  honest,  truly  Intelligent,  foil  of  fon  and  good  hu- 
mor, and  temperate  to  a  man.    Arrived  at 
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Dublin,  Febnuoy,  18tf. 

Mt  Dsab  FniKND— I  risk  nothing  when  I  say  that  the 
notes  of  my  sojourn  hi  his  island,  that  gave  birth  to  my 
excellent  and  revered  parents,  and  that  haa  almost 
claimed  me  too  as  a  native,  will  not  only  interest  you 
deeply,  but  assist  and  instruct  yon  in  your  present  pur- 
suits as  a  fanner. 

First  impressions  they  say  are  very  lasting;  if  my  first 
impressions  are  to  continue,  and  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  saying  of  « laugh  and  grow  fat,'*  you  may  expect 
to  see  my  dimensions  considerably  increased  by  the  time 
I  return,  for  my  sides  ache  with  continued  laughter 
since  my  landing.  Porters,  Jaunting-car  boys,  waiters, 
and  even  the  beggars,  are  constantly  cracking  their  jokes 
at  either  your  expense  or  their  own.  There  is  a  natural 
wit  and  drollery  about  them,  that  is  constantly  oosing 
out  at  some  point  or  other.  I  shall  not  attempt  lo  de- 
scribe to  you  the  beauty  of  this  city,  or  of  Its  indescri- 
bably beautifhl  bay  and  surrounding  scenery,  but  refer 
you  to  the  various  published  accounts  of  them,  whieh 
you  may  read  with  as  excited  an  imagination  of  their 
beauties  as  you  please,  without  the  least  fear  of  exagge- 
rating the  reality;  words  cannot,  canvass  alone  may, 
convey  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  bay  of  Dub- 
Ihi  and  the  surrounding  country,  gently  rising  in  terraces 
from  the  shore  to  the  Wicklow  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  back  ground,  and  thickly  studded  with  the  villas  and 
country  residences  of  the  Dublin  merchants  and  gentry. 

Having  often  heard  ray  fkther  speak  of  Billy  Murphy, 
the  cattie  salesmaster  of  Saslthfield,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
his  old  stand,  (the  space  occupied  by  the  stock  sold  by 
any  particuhw  salesman,  is  called  his  stand,)  and  the 
market,  if  not  the  man  himself.  On  going  to  bed  I  or- 
dered the  porter  to  call  me  at  half-past  6,  A.  M.,  and  to 
have  a  jaunting-car  at  the  door  at  7  precisely,  which  was 
obeyed  to  the  moment;  and  off  I  set  on  this  most  extra- 
ordinary but  convenient  and  agreeable  conveyance,  (that 
I  shall  Uke  another  opportunity  to  describe,)  back  to 
back  with  my  driver,  who  quickly  discovered  I  was  a 
•tranger,  and  who  with  the  inquisiUveness  of  a  yankee, 


which  is  nearly  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  I 


soon  discovered  I  was  at  the  market,  and  alighted  from 
my  jaunting-car.    The  sight  that  here  presented  Uadf, 
truly  astonished  me.    At  tiiis  end,  extending  the  length 
of  (wo  of  our  squares^  is  the  pig  market,    ^oq  hardly 
can  hear  the  wiml  hog  used  here,)  all  pot   into  pens  in 
separate  lots,  which  pens  are  movable,  and  laid  \if  when 
market  is^over,  leaving  the  street  quite  unimpeded  after. 
A  fiiirer  specimen  of  fat  hogs  I  never  saw;  even  in 
size,  not  averaging  over  200  Iba.,  in  shape  equal  to  the 
best  Berkshlres,  all  milk  white,  with  blooming  red  skins, 
it  is  renaikahle  that  oat  of  several  thousands  there  were 
not  certainly  10  black  hogs  in  the  pens.    Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  I  find  that  they  are  here  only  in  the 
commencement  of  their  pork-packing,  the  flrsl  of  the 
season  commencing  with  the  New-Tear.    All  these  hogs 
are  brought  up  to  market  by  jobbers  or  dealers,  who 
make  a  businesa  of  buying  them  up  in  the  coontry  mar- 
kets, in  ones  and  twos,  fh>m  the  persons  who  fiUten  and 
raise  them,  for  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  more  than  iwo  or  ai  mcti  ikr—  hogs 
ftittened  by  any  one  person,  and  all  fed  exclnaively  on 
coolcsd  potatoes,  the  refuse  of  the  poor  man's  table,  from 
the  time  they  are  pigged.    When  you  rceoUeet  that 
Ireland  supplies  England  and  her  navy  with  aB  her  salt- 
ed provisions,  besides  fully  one  half,  I  am  told,  of  her 
freah  meat,  the  fact  here  stated,  of  how  these  hogs  sre 
supplied,  will  give  you  some  fiilnt  idea  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  potatoe  crop  in  this  eountiy,  as  well 
as  the  immense  number  of  humbler  oothigers  and  house- 
holders.   When  we  recollect  too,  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  Irish  lard  and  pork  in  every  part  of  the  world 
that  it  has  ever  reached,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  and 
assertions  of  all  those  who  have  so  boldly  staled  that 
potatoea  possees  no  fiittening  qualities,  and  that  good 
meAt  could  never  be  made  from  them?    Passing  thiwigh 
the  pig  market,  yon  get  into  a  street  fully  five  squares 
long,  and  about  300  feet  wide;  the  center  of  which,  say 
100  feet  wide  the  whole  way  through,  la  oeenpied  by 
sheep,  which  from  their  likeness  to  each  other,  yon 
would  suppose  belongeil  to  one  man,  all  without  "excep- 
tion, of  the  long  wooled  Leicester  or  Bake  well  breed, 
weighing  I  was  told  on  an  average,  (the  wethers)  from 
30  to  85  lbs.  a  quarter,  nett.    Each  lot  waa  neatly  and 
clearly  branded  with  the  initials  of  the  owner,  and  the 
ewes  marked  with  a  smsll   star  or  dot  of  tar  orer  the 
tails,  so  that  the  butchers  could  at  once  distingnish  them 
as  they  passed  along, ;  I  find  that  wether  mutton  la  foOy 
one  penny  or  two  cents  per  pound  greater  value  than  ewe 
mutton,  and  that  the  latter  is  generally  withheld  alto- 
gether from  market  during  the  two  fall  months,  October 
and  NoTember,  it  being  the  ratting  season.     The  sexes 
even  belonging  to  the  same  man  are  In  separate  pens.    1 
can  hardly  estimate  the  number  in  market,  but  from 
5,000  to  8,000  at  least.    On  either  side  of  the  sheep  pens, 
were  thickly  ranged  the  cattle,  right  over  the  aide  walks 
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Qp  to  the  very  windows,  all  of  which,  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  have  iron  bars,  and  outside  half-^huts,  to  pre- 
Tont  their  being  broken  in  by  the  cattle.  Easily  distin- 
guishable from  amongst  the  many  persons  around,  are  the 
shepherds  and  their  trusty  dogs,  who  have  brought  up 
the  stock  from  varioos  parts  of  the  country}  all,  a  stout, 
healthy,  well  looking  set  of  men,  with  their  firieze  (the 
poor  man's  home-made  cloth>)  great  coats  and  laige 
capes,  but  singularly  enough  differing  in  color,  according 
to  the  province  they  come  fh>m;  but  the  Leinster  light 
grey  color  preponderating  in  number  by  for,  as  ficom 
this  proYinee,  particularly  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  I 
am  informed,  that  Smithiield  receires  its  chief  supply  of 
£at  stock;  howcTer,  I  was  occasionally  pointed  to  the 
dark-brown  Itieae  from  the  £sr  west,  (Connaught,) 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  few  of  the  shepherds 
from  there,  speak  any  other  language  than  the  Irish; 
they  are  truly  a  primitire  but  most  intelligent  race 
of  people,  and  their  shepherd  dogs  little  less  so  than 
themselves.  I  never  saw  Aner  or  Iktter  cattle  in  my 
life,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  and  those  the  fut- 
test  and  most  sought  after,  were,  I  was  informed,  fat- 
tened sasehMivsly  on  grass,  having  had  but  a  little  hay 
^iven  to  them  since  the  hard  weather  commenced  about 
Christmas.  I  was  here  again  astonished  at  the  great  dispa- 
rity in  numbers  between  heifers  and  bullocks;  there  were 
certainly  ten  heifers  for  the  one  bullock  in  the  market, 
accounted  for  to  me,  by  the  filet,  that  heifers  were  so 
much  more  easily  fiittened  than  bullocks;  the  calculation 
is,  that  you  can  fatten  five  heifers  for  four  bullocks,  and 
that  the  heifer  beef  is  much  superior  and  of  more  inslne. 
Of  the  prices  they  brought,  you  could  form  no  right  esti- 
mate without  seeing  the  animals,  but  you  may  gue$B  as 
you  please  when  I  ttXL  you,  I  saw  many  heifers  driven 
put  that  were  sold  for  over  $100  each,  our  money,  anil 
many  fkt  weathers  that  brought  from  $12  to  $15  each,  in 
lots  of  tens  and  twenties.  The  market  is  well  supplied 
too  with  veal,  brought  in  in  long  two  wheeled,  one- 
horse  spring  carts,  with  cages  in  the  place  of  the  bed, 
and  carrying  from  six  to  ten  calves  each,  many  of  which 
I  saw  sold  for  $15,  and  some  flsw  very  prime  ones  as  high 
as  $20.  Veal  at  this  season,  is  worth  on  the  stall  from 
Id,  to  Sd.y  (14  to  16  cents,)  per  pound.  There  was  also 
a  good  supply  of  early  fiit  lamb,  brought  in  cages  simi- 
larly constructed,  but  with  three  tiers,  one  over  the  oth- 
er, and  containing  firom  30  to  40  lambs  each — which 
readily  sold  at  from  15s.  to  one  guinea  each;  ($3  to $5  our 
money.)  Lamb  at  this  season  here,  is  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy that  can  appear  on  the  table.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  Uiis,  is  the  "  Springer  market,"  where  the  in-calf 
cows,  and  those  that  have  calved,  stand,  and  are 
sold  separately.  Every  thing  that  comes  into  the  mar- 
ket, is  consigned  to  some  *'  salesman,"  of  which  there 
may  be  ten  in  all,  but  the  aforesaid  Billy  Murphy  sells 
nearly  as  much  ss  all  the  rest  together.  He  is  the 
master-spirit  and  &ther  of  the  market,  having  been 
now  over  half  a  century  in  that  business,  on  the  same 
stand,  and  in  the  same  house j  never,  it  is  said,  having 
failed  to  attend  every  Thursday  during  that  period. 
(Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  cattle  market  days.)  Though 
he  seldom  comes  in  on  Blonday  for  years  back,  leaving 
the  sales  on  that  day,  to  be  attended  by  his  assistants,  of 
whom  he  has  three,  and  a  very  Ane  young  man,  a  son, 
all  of  whom  have  a  minor  interest  in  the  business. 
Shortly  after  I  got  into  the  market,  a  man  went  up  and 
down  ringing  a  bell  loud  and  sharp.  I  asked  a  gentle- 
man near  what  it  was  for.  «8ir,  that  is  8  o'clock  he  is 
ringing."  <«And  does  he  ring  every  hour?"  said  I. 
*'  Oh,  no,  sir;  you  are  a  stranger  I  see.  There  is  a  rule 
of  some  25  years  standing,  entered  into  between  the 
salesmasters  and  butchers,  that  no  cattle  are  to  be  sold  to 
the  Liverpool  dealers  until  after  6  o'clock,  in  summer, 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter,  at  which  hour  notice  is  given, 
as  you  see,  by  the  bell-man.  This  is  done  to  insure  the 
Dublin  butchers  time  to  make  their  selections,  for  the 
home  consumption." 

After  walking  up  and  down  in  silent  amaaement  for 
some  time,  i  ventured  to  inquire  of  a  gentleman  near  me, 
which  was  Mr.  Murphy's  stand.  **  Ton  are  on  it,  sir,* 
was  the  reply;  '*  there  he  stands  yonder  himself,  leaning 
on  that  butcher's  shoulder.    I  viewed  him  for  wme  time, 


and  could  not  help  admitting  to  myself  that  he  was  a 
great  man;---great  in  stature,  great  in  mind  and  intellect, 
g^eat  in  business,  imm  great,  very  great  in  politics,  (he 
has  not  interfered  in  them  though  since  Orattan's  time,) 
—last  year  he  oflbred  to  pay  O'Connell's  fine,  $10,000, 
himself,  for  which  he  got  great  praise.  He  is  great  in 
wealth,  too,  beings  it  is  said,  worth  ftdly  one  million  ster- 
ling, all  made  in  Smithfield  as  a  cattle  salesman.  My  fti- 
ther  often  told  me  that  when  he  (Mr.  Murphy,)  had  to  fly 
the  country  in  '98,  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  tainted 
principles,  he  had  but  200  guineas  in  the  world,  and  since 
his  return  in  1800,  he  has  amassed  his  present  wealth. 
He  is  now  turned  of  70,  tall,  straight  as  a  whip,  not  well 
looking,  a  very  marked  though  pleasing  and  most  intel- 
lectual countenance,  stem  to  a  degree  when  he  pleases, 
surmounted  by  a  head  of  strong,  bushy,  |^rizzly  hair,  not 
unlike  that  of  our  own  General  Jackson.  When  I  found 
him  for  a  moment  disengaged,  I  went  up  and  addressed 
him  saying, ''  I  am  the  son  of  John  — ,  your  old 
friend  and  companion,  sir."  He  drew  back  and  viewed 
me  sternly  for  a  minute,  and  then  came  to  me  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  shook  me 
heartily  by  both  hands,  saying, "  I  know  you  now,  I  see  the 
likeness ;  what  is  your  name,  my  boy  7"  He  quickly  turn- 
ed round,  and  beckoned  to  an  elderly  gentleman  near  by, 
to  come  to  him,  and  said, "  John  Rorke,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  son  of  our  good  old  friend,  John  , 
from  America;  take  him  into  breakfast  "  and  addrening 
me,  said,  <Met  me  see  you,  my  boy,  berore  you  leave  the 
market.  I  want  you  home  with  me ;  but  now  I  must  at- 
tend to  business,  the  business  of  others.*'  I  ftnd  my 
sheet  is  foil,  and  must  conclude,  leaving  for  my  next,  a 
dlscription  of  the  sumptuous  breakfast  table,  prepared 
every  market  day  by  the  salesmaster,  for  his  friends  and 
customers,  and  where  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  was 
introduced  to  some  40  or  50  of  the  dlito  of  the  Lein- 
ster graziers.  1  shall  also  astonish  yon  with  an  account 
of  Mr.  Rorke's  farm,  where  under  one  roof,  he  has  350 
cows  tied  up,  giving  milk,  and  200  heifers  tied  up  fl4ten- 
ing.    Think  of  that  for  an  Irish  farmer ! 

Adieu.  F.  I.  F. 


LETTERS  FROM  MR.  HORSFORD— No.   TH. 


Having  failed  to  receive  our  regular  letter  from  Bfr. 

HoRSFORD,  our  corre^ondent  in  (3ermany,  we  have 

been  kindly  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts 

from  one  of  his  private  letters,  addressed  to  a  gentleman 

of  this  city,  dated  Heidelberg,  April  7,  1845: 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  the  friend  who  has  accom- 
panied me  constantly  in  my  tour,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
Grand  Dukes'  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  Duchy  of 
Baden.  A  presentation  of  several  numbers  of  the  Culti- 
vator, opened  his  heart  to  the  show  of  every  thing  that 
he  thought  could  interest  me.  Precisely  what  he  is  In 
office,  I  have  not  yet  learned  sufficiently  wellJo^fiflne. 
The  University  of  Heidleberg  has  a  profottor  of  Botany, 
and  also  a  professor  of  Agriculture,  and  a  professor  of 
what  is  called  Forest  Science.  Besides  these, — (from  all 
of  whom  an  econom,  or  perhaps  generally  teachers  of 
agriculture  only,  receive  a  three  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion,)—there  is  the  so  called  Director.  He  watches  over 
seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  the  various  implements  that  are 
introduced  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  manifestly  a  man 
of  vast  service  to  the  nation.  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing In  my  excursions  with  him,  that  all  the  peasantry  lis- 
tened to  what  he  said  as  to  an  oracle.  His  residence  is 
in  one  of  the  University  gardens,  which  includes  per- 
haps four  acres.  The  grounds  are  covered  with  every 
variety  of  horticultural  product,  and  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  his  house,  ei^ying  a  southern  exposure,  is  an 
extensive  g^een  house,  abounding  in  tropical  plants.  His 
salary,  like  those  of  the  professors  generally,  is  paid  di- 
rectly from  the  government,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  make  science  practical — an  avocation  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  with  genuine  Germafa  assiduity.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  works,  two  little  ones  of  which 
I  intend  to  translate,  if  I  can  find  time.  They  are  upon 
gardening  and  fruit-growing,  written  in  a  beautiful,  sim- 
ple style,  for  children,  and  are  employed  throughout  the 
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Dukedom  in  the  Tilligv  telioolt.  Ha  bM  tlto  wrlttea  a 
work  upon  the  Ceralia,  unexampled  in  Europe;  and 
iMa  already  a  work  ready  for  the  press  upon  eottaipe  and 
out-hou>e  architecture,  adaptini^  the  plant  to  cTery  i^rade 
of  want  and  meant  of  the  peatant. 

«  At  teven  o'clock,  Monday  momini^i  I  aoeompanJed 
thh  Director,  a  blackamith,  and  a  ttudent  in  agriculture, 
to  witness  a  trial  of  four  plowt;  amon|^  which  was  one 
of  American  model  After  a  ride  of  four  miles  in  one 
of  the  ihost  inconvenient  fkrm  wa^ns,  we  reached  the 
place  of  acti  n.  It  was  a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  square,  owned 
or  worked  by  four  peasants.  Near  were  eight  pair  of 
fine,  large,  fat  horses,  all  trailing  plows  of  the  ordinary 
construction  here;  every  plow  having  either  a  pair  of 
wheels,  or  a  kind  of  s)ioe  near  the  clevis,  regulating  the 
depth.  The  plows  were  severally  trietl  and  condemned 
or  approved,  as  the  peasants  thought  proper.  The  Ame- 
rican plow  was  adapted  'to  much  deeper  work  than  they 
considered  necessary,  and  its  behavior  created  no  little 
amusement.  Uncontrolled  by  wheels,  it  shook  the  plow- 
man and  his  pipe  so  inordinately  that  he  condemned  it 
in  less  than  twenty  yards  of  trial.  Improvement  m  ag- 
ricultural implements  is  Just  being  introduced  here,  ind 
these  different  models  of  plows  will  be  tried  by  at  least 
four  or  five  peasants,  and  their  form  altered,  if  necessary 
to  meet  the  unanimous  opinion  of  them;  and  a  mannfiic- 
ture  commenced.  I  will  give  you  in  a  short  space,  a 
summary  of  much  that  I  learned  during  my  visit. 

"They  do  not  plow  deep  here-^-generaUy  not  more 
than  six  inebes.  The  soil  is  a  olayey  loam,  fine  texture 
for  tillage.  The  eultivntioa  most  thoroi^,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  compared 
with  those  of  America.  No  peeture*land  is  here  permit- 
ted. The  cows,  which  are  profitably  worked  by  the 
hiimbler  peasantry,  being  stall-fed.  There  are  somewhat 
extensive  tracts  of  government  land,  enjoying  a  system 
of  irrigation  from  a  stream  of  ten  feet  wide  by  two  in 
depth,  the  waters  of  whioh  are  conducted,  when  the  tea- 
ton  is  dry,  to  every  twenty  square  yards,  exclusively 
given  to  grass. 

<(  The  potatoe  sieknesa  is  well  known  here,  and  guard- 
ed againit  by  perpetual  changes  of  varieties  and  soila- 
bringing  from  up-laad  to  low-land,  and  viu  verfo,  be 
sides  replacing  from  the  seed.  Every  variety  of  plant 
having  its  period  of  existence,  they  look  forward  to  its 
ultimate  extinction,  and  provide  for  its  replacement. 
Geology  gave  us  this  great  truth  tome  time  since.  This 
is,  however,  too  wide  a  field  to  broach. 

«  Whole  potatoes  do  better  than  parts,  and  potatoes  to 
be  planted  should  be  spread  out  during  the  winter  and 
kept  dry,  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  shoots  be- 
fore planting.  If  the  eyes  are  grown  at  all,  they  ihould 
be  handled  with  much  care  so  as  not  to  break  them  oft 

'*  All  fruit  is  grafted*  Apples  and  peart  are  the  chief 
fhiits  grown  by  the  peasantry.  The  trees  all  apiiear  to  me 
Ithited,  at  if  the  propagated  fruit  was  already  old.  They 
think  there  are  identical  fruits  here,  already  600  years 
old.  I  doubt  it.  The  nursery  is  owned  by  a  kind  of 
county  agricultural  society,  f^om  which  the  best  speci- 
mens, aftor  five  years'  growth,  (those  from  the  graft,) 
are  taken  by  individual  members.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
imperfect  ones  are  destroyed,  and  from  the  balance,  all 
the  peasants  who  wish  them,  are  supplied,  at  the  mere 
expense  of  taking  them  up.  A  man  having  a  new  vari- 
ety of  tobacco,  or  of  seed  which  he  wishes  to  try,  sends 
it  to  the  Director,  and  he  gives  it  to  peasants  near,  di- 
recting as  to  its  treatment.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
is  communicated  to  the  original  owner,  without  charge. 

«  Agricultural  meetings  of  the  §eo»om9  are  held  month- 
ly, at  which  questions  about  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture  are  submitted,  and  among  themselves  com- 
mittees appointed  upon  them.  Of  these^  and  many  other 
matters,  I  took  brief  notes;,  which  I  will  preserve,  for 
they  nwy  yet  be  of  service  in  America.  The  Director 
has  paid  a  visit  to  England  to  compare  agriculture  there 
with  that  of  Baden.  In  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  the 
English  are  tu  before  the  Germans;  in  cultivation,  de- 
cidedly behind,  he  thinks." 

Mr.  Honford  happeaed  to  be  at  the  city  of  Fraakfoit 


at  the  time  of  its  giwU  lUr,  at  wkteh  he  tUnbi  flMre 
were  engaged  a  diepoeing  of  variow  wtielet^  aboaC 
3,000  people.  In  this  place  three  of  tte  eetebtated  fa- 
mily of  RottMehilde  reside,  in  refBraoeeto  wkom  Mr.  &• 
makes  the  following  remark  t 

**  In  walking  abont  town,  I  pasted  the  residetaees  of 
the  three  Eothsebilds  who  pemaneiitly  reaide  hore. 
They  are  fine  dwellings,  but  eclipsed  by  many  in  Broad- 
way. (The  younger  brother,  whom  we  happenod  lo 
meet,  reminded  me  most  forcibly  of  my  friend  Mr.  8. 
just  beyond  the  Noramas-klU.)  The  moOmt  of  thceo 
sons>  whose  onitad  wealth  is  soppoeed  to  eqoal  500,- 
000,000  florins,  or  $900,000,000,  still  Uves  in  tiie  hoimo 
Uiat  gave  them  hitfh,  In  the  so  called  Jew-sireet»  wlijch 
is  wiChoat  exneptkm  the  most  wretched  nveaoe  I  ever 
passed  through.  I  refer  to  Its  external  appearances.  Hm 
first  story  is  oeeupiad  by  old  women  and  men,  in  loaCli- 
some  apparel,  engaged  In  buying  or  stiling  ohl  eostts, 
old  shoes,  broken  andirOBS,  nalle,  bila  of  ehaiBB,  ftc, 
every  thing  exhibiting  the  most  squalid  fentoraa.  This 
is,  however,  I  was  told,  a  safe  guard,  for  above  are  in- 
dices of  the  wealth  which  enaUee  flie  Jew  to  do  so  modi 
toward  controlling  the  oommeree  of  Europe.** 

Concerning  the  state  of  morals  and  religion,  Mr.  Hon- 
ford observes, 

"  In  Heidleberg  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
woiihip  in  the  same  house,  and  so  they  do  nlao  in 
Frankfort — alternately,  in  the  latter  town — while  in  the 
former,  they  have  thrown  up  a  wall  midway  between. 
So  fitf  as  I  have  yet  seen  there  is  veqr  little  ehoreh-going 
here.  Indeed  the  fhet  that  the  best  operas  are  always  on 
Sunday  evening,  would  establish  what  is  by  no  means  n 
question,  that  the  Sabbath  la  a  mere  suspension  of  labor 
for  amusement  In  looking  over  my  experience  of  the 
Sabbath  thus  far  in  this  land,  where  science  sheds  so 
much  light,  my  heart  turns  to  New  England  and  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  United  Statss,  as  my  friend  Nor- 
ton in  Edinburgh  remark%  as  the  h(^e  of  the  world.'' 


MR.  MITCHELL'S  LETTEBS— No.  IX. 


PSris,  sad  July,  IPtf. 

LuTHxn  TtrcKER,  Esq. — Of  the  capital  of  France 
there  is  little  to  be  said  agriculturally,  except  to  mention 
the  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  of  every  variety— of 
meats  and  of  Ihiits.  Apricots,  peaches,  plums,  and  figs, 
are  in  all  the  fruiterer^  windows,  and  are  no  less  grateful 
in  taste  than  fair  in  appearance;  Prices  for  such  are  less 
than  in  English  markets,  and  do  not  greatly  diffsr  from 
prices  at  home. 

Flowers  form  no  inconsiderable  object  of  sale  in  the 
Paris  markets,  and  upon  some  particular  days  the  value 
of  these  exposed  for  sale  has  been  estimated  at  45,000 
francs.  One  or  two  markets  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
their  sale. 

Meats  range  at  even  higher  prices  than  in  the  larger 
number  of  the  English  markets;  this  arises  not  so  much 
fh>m  scarcity,  as  ftx>m  the  high  duties  which  attend  its 
introduction  into  the  city,  and  the  charges  of  the  slnqghter 
homes.    The  city  duties,  or  octroi,  are  levied  upon  eveiy 
article  of  farm  produce,  or  home  or  foreign  manufacture, 
which  comes  within  the  city  barriers.    No  private  gen- 
tleman can  go  out  of  the  city  for  an  evening  ride  wi&out 
stopping  at  the  gates  upon  his  return  and  submitting  to 
the  examination  of  the  officers  of  the  city  customs.     The 
poorest  peasant  with  his  donkey,  or  the  highest  officer  of 
the  crown — all  but  the  king — are  exposed  to  the  sane 
treatment.     Oxen  pay  per  head,  24  francs;  cows,  15 
francs;  calves,   6  francs;  sheep,    1   franc  and  10  sons. 
The  slaughter  houses,  or  oboftoirt,  are  city  property, 
built  by  order  of  Napoleon.    There  are  five,  and  no  cat- 
tle are  allowed  to  be  slaughtered  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
Three  are  on  the  northern  border,  two  on  the  south. 
The  duties  paid  for  admission  within  the  abattoirs  are  6 
fk-ancs  on  an  ox;  4  francs  a  cow,  &e.    I  was  at  the 
largest  of  these    the  AbaAtoir  de  Popineoort,  yeiterdsy. 
The  buildings,  which  are  built  In  mostservie««ible  order, 
odhsisting  of  stalls,  daughter  hou^ks,  attics ^or  drying 
skins,  lofts  for  hay,  taUow  hooses,  &c.,  are  withm  a  high 
stone  eoelosurs^  640  feet  long,  by  670  broad.    400  oxco 
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are  butchered  a  week,  600  cowi,  and  2000  theep.  The 
bodies  or  beeves  are  inflated  with  bellows  made  for  (he 
porpose,  before  removini^  the  hide.  This  renders  the 
skinning  a  mach  easier  process,  and  leaves  the  fat  npon 
the  moscle  light  and  fleecy.  The  me^t  is  taken  to  the 
shops  at  night.  An  inspector  is  constantly  fn  attendance, 
who  examines  the  mea^  and  if  the  Aighiest  taint  i*  dis- 
cernible, it  is  forthwith  sent  to  the  Mrdin  d^a  Plantet  to 
feed  the  animals  of  the  menagerie.  The  courts  are  all 
paved,  and  by  means  of  large  reservoirs  of  water,  are  kept 
constantly  clean.  The  system  is  unknown  in  England, 
but  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  any  country.  Paris  is  in- 
debted for  it,  to  the  same  mind  to  which  she  owes  all 
her  great  works — the  greatest  mind  that  ever  belonged 
to  one  who  called  himself  a  Frenchman. 

The  beef  I  saw  was  miserably  poor;  and  all  the  art^ 
of  French  dressing  and  inflation,  and  Parisian  cookery, 
eannot  make  it  for  one  moment  compare  with  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England.  What  is  true  of  the  beef  is  more 
true  of  the  .mutton.  French  art  is  in  the  dressing,  but 
Edglish  art  is  in  the  making  of  th«  meat.  It  is  the 
height  of  a  Frenchman's  pride  to  nsake  a  poor  beast 
seem  a  hi  one;  it  is  the  pride  of  an  Englishman  to  make 
a  poor  one  be  a  lat  one.  The  diiibrent  styles  of  dressing 
are  classified  and  improved  npod^  while  little  attention 
is  iwid  to  breeds.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  hard  fleshed 
and  raw  boned.  The  color  and  shape  are  of  eveiy  va- 
riety. Average  prloe  of  oxen  is  from  300  to  330  flranes 
per  head;  of  cows,  200  francs  per  head;  calves  80  to  90 
francs.  The  principal  eattle  market  is  hekJ  at  Poissy, 
six  leagues  from  Paris;  there  k  nothing  similar  to  the 
Smithfleld  nsarket  of  London. 

There  are  sohools  in  Paris  for  nearly  every  thing  but 
Agriculture.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  institution  existing 
to  favor  its  interests. 

Whoever  imagines  all  France  a  sand  plain,  with  little 
io  interest  an  agricultural  eye^  has  never  been  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Putting  aside  all  notice  of  the 
pictures  given  of  that  river  valley,  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  your  readers — there  is  yet  a  show  of  erops 
which  for  variety  and  richness^  I  do  not  remember  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  similar  extent  of  surfiMe  in  England. 
It  is,  however,  owing  more  to  the  richness  of  soil,  than 
to  practice  of  the  arts  of  cultivation.  I  saw  no  evidence 
of  drilling  or  draining,  though  my  view  was  necessarily 
very  superficial;  and  snch  implements  as  came  under 
notice,  were  of  the  most  clumsy  and  antiquated  construc- 
tion. The  lands  passed  were  farmed  in  small  parcels, 
and  not  nufrequently  five  or  six  crops  were  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  same  fields.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and 
potatoes,  are  grown  in  nearly  equal  quantities.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  alluvial  flats  devoted  to 
grass,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  than  five 
or  six  acres  devoted  to  a  single  crop.  This  minute  sub- 
division of  lands,  presenting  each  its  peculiar  product, 
gives  a  singular  appearance  to  the  conntiy,  and  as  the 
rdlid  ran  over  some  eminences,  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  offering  to  view  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  the 
effect  was  wonderthl.  The  wheat  heads  are  Just  catching 
the  color  of  gold,  the  oats  had  taken  on  the  whitish  deli- 
cate green  of  full  bloom,  the  rye  was  white,  and  here 
snd  there  the  reapers,  men  and  women,  were  cutting  or 
binding  it;  contrasting  with  it,  was  Uie  glossy  hue  of 
long  lines  of  Swedes,  or  the  rich  deep  green  of  the  tan- 
gled tares,  or  the  waving  and  bristling  beards  of  the  bar- 
ley* All  these  colored  crops,  in  stripes  or  in  squares, 
covered  the  whole  banks;  sometimes  stretching  down  to 
Oie  very  brink  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  running 
away — their  distinctive  shades  not  lost  in  the  distance, 
far  over  the  opposite  hills. 

^  Of  the  character  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  the  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  laborers,  I  can  speak  more  fully  in  fu- 
ture. One  thing  is  at  the  outset  discernible — great  lack 
of  that  rural  taste  which  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  tne 
English  country  liver. 

My  letters  are  written  from  the  spot,  and  of  the  spot  I 
■appen  to  be  in ;  hence  little  method  is  observed.  While 
^veliog,  the  same  scattered  notes  must  be  expected. 
Should  circumstances  direct  an  after  continuance  of  cor- 
respondence more  order  will  be  used.  Meantime,  I  re- 
■^in  Yours,  truly,  B.  O.  M. 


iDome0tic  €tstxtBpcnbtntt. 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOXTT  BEE  HIVES. 


LiTTHsn  TucKBB,  Esq. — In  making  hives  fbr  bees, 
there  appear  to  be  two  important  objects  to  be  gained — 
vizx  Security  against  the  moth,  and  to  obtain  the  honey 
without  ii^uring  the  bees.  Alpaost  every  new  invention 
attempts  to  perfect  one  or  the  other  of  these  otjjjects. 
Upon  observing  these  little  insects  in  their  wild  state^ 
we  find  them  content  with  almost  any  clean  cavity  which 
contains  sufllcient  space  and  aflbrds  them  security  against 
the  weather.  Learning  this  fact,  it  behooves  us  to  give 
ihem  as  simple  a  contrivance  as  possible  to  combine  com* 
fort,  security,  profit,  and  neatness.  They  want  no  *'  pa- 
tent  fortified  palaces,'*  bat  a  home.  Oive  them  a  con- 
venient and  neat  one,  and  they  will  fortify  it  themselves 
against  all  intruders.  I  have  for  several  years  kept  bees, 
and  have  taken  an  interest  in  obtaining  suitable  hives  for 
them,  have  examined  a  great  many  patent  constroetions 
and  believe  the  following  simple  one,  whidi  is  free  to 
ally  combines  all  the  advantages  of  any  of  the  complex 
patents. 


Fig.  80. 
Fig  80  reprelents  the  stock  hive  place<l  upon  a  mova- 
blef  bottom  A,  which  can  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  at 
pleasure — B  B  B,  are  glass  windows,  with  shutters — c  c, 
show  the  entrances  which  are  in  tiie  bottom  board — d, 
slide  made  of  small  hoop  iron,  working  in  a  saw-cut  in 
the  side  of  the  stock  hive  and  controlling'  the  door  e, 
which  connects  the  two  hives.  When  the  stock  hive  is 
filled,  place  a  brick  against  the  entrance  c,  set  another 
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Ffg.  81. 
hive  on  A,  as  in  fig.  81 ;  draw  out  the  slide  d,  and  the  bees 
finding  no  outlet  excepting  through  the  new  hive  by  the 
door  e,  will  pass  out  that  way  and  soon  commence 
building  in  the  additional  hive. 

These  hives  are  ten  inches  in  the  clear  In  length, 
breadth,  and  height,  and  if  mai.1e  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, and  painted,  are  an  ornament  to  any  grounds,  and 
will  secure  all  the  honey  the  swarm  can  spare,  to  the 
owner,  without  injury  to  one  bee. 

In  regard  to  the  moth,  I  would  remark,  there  has  not 
one  hive  come  under  my  observation  which  offers  much 
security  against  them.  To  stop  their  ravages  we  musi 
prevent  them  from  laying  their  eggs  about  the  hive;  to 
effect  which  the  following  simple  plan  (which  I  see 
some  of  your  correspondents  have  noticed,)  and  which  I 
have  tried  for  the  last  three  years,  is  perfectly  effective; 

Take  a  vessel  with  precipitous  sides,  a  tin  cup  or  por» 
ringer  for  instance;  fill  it  about  half  full  of  mild  vinegar 
or  cider,  place  them  at  nightfall  on  the  benches  or  hives, 
about  one  to  each,  and  remove  them  early  in  the  mom- 
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inf.    Every  miller  (hat  pasies  that  way  will  be  found  in 

Che  iSqold.    By  peneverisi^  in  this  ootine  during  the 

months  in  which  (he  moth  lays  her  eggs,  all  loss  from 

er  ravages  may  be  prevented.         Baaclat  Whitb. 

PtnbftOB,  N.  /.«  6  mo.  13|  1845« 

SOUTHERN  AORICULTUKE. 

L.  TvcxEB,  Esq. — ^Onr  new  posCage  bill,  will,  I  hope, 
•nable  yon  (o  receive  even  more  eommnnicaUons  than 
heretofore,  though  we  cannot  complain  of  you  in  that 
respect.  Hereafter  many  will  pay  their  ten  cents  who 
have  nerer  written  yon,  because  nnwilltng  to  meet  the 
heavier  tax. 

I  am  always  gratified  to  read  the  articles  from  your 
southern  correspondents,  and  hope  your  paper,  though 
located  so  fru-  north,  will  prove  as  much  a  southern  as  a 
northern  conveyance  of  information.  The  benefit  it  has 
already  conferred  on  the  agricultural  community,  is  now 
duly  appreciated,  but  we  hope  ere  long,  in  addition  to 
such  matters  as  are  common  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  to  find  valuable  hiformatioa  adapted  to  our 
own  soil  and  climate. 

The  agriculture  of  the  south  and  north,  must,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  essentially  different.  At  the 
north,  you  hold  for  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
and  having  to  hire  the  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  and 
to  conduct  all  proceedings  by  regular  calculation  of  cost 
and  probable  return,  you  can  thus  ascertain  what  amount 
of  land  yon  can  work  to  proflL  With  us  it  is  different. 
Land  is  much  cheaper.  We  have  a  certain  number  of 
negroes,  and  by  this  we  regulate  our  animal  force.  Now 
we  wish  to  employ  these  laborers  and  horses  or  mules  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  at  this  time  it  is  a  question  of 
somedlfflculty  and  doubt.  If,  for  instance,  we  plant 
only  such  a  quantity  of  land  as  we  can  manure,  we  must 
turn  some  of  this  force  into  other  channels,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  but  little  doubt,  that  until  some  of  this  labor 
can  be  profitably  abstracteil  and  applied  to  manufactures, 
the  improvement  in  the  yield  of  our  cleared  lands  will 
necessarily  be  slow,  and  the  bad  system  of  continual 
clearing  land  and  waste  of  timber  for  fencing,  will  prob- 
ably continue.  The  attention  given  to  collecting  ma- 
nure, is  certainly  becoming  more  extensive,  and  some 
force  is  now  applied  to  this  purpose  which  heretofore 
has  been  given  to  working  the  crops;  but  this  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  manure  any  large 
proportion  of  our  land  as  It  should  be.  A  little  sketch  of 
our  method  may  not  be  amiss. 

We  keep  then,  as  large  a  stock  of  cattle  as  we  suppose 
we  can  winter  on  the  offal  of  our  crops,  viz :  .The  shucks, 
straw,  &c.  (The  blades  or  fodder  as  we  call  it  being 
necessary  for  our  horses,  and  where  near  a  market  for 
sale,)  and  in  the  fill,  when  our  com  is  gathered  In,  they 
glean  the  fields  of  the  tassels,  bits  of  blades,  late  and  un- 
Hpc  stalks,  &c.,  and  the  litUe  grass  and  pea  rines,  that 
may  be  found.  These  caUle  are  generally  penned  at 
night  and  given  access  to  the  com  shucks  and  straw,  and 
supplied  (by  good  fkrmers)  with  plenty  of  oak  leaves, 
pine  straw,  com  stalks,  and  any  litter  they  may  find. 

The  stables  are  cleared  out  now  and  then,  and  the  ma- 
nure spread  in  the  cow  pen,  and  fresh  leaves  given  to 
cover  it.  It  is  piled  up  some  time  in  January,  and  in 
March  hauled  out  to  our  cotton  and  com  crops;  to  the 
latter  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  three  loads  (two  horse 
loads)  to  the  acre,  which  admits  of  a  good  double  hand- 
ful  to  the  hill,  the  con  being  planted  4  by  4,  or  5  by  3,  or 
some  such  distance.  This,  after  being  applied  to  the 
land  every  year,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  im- 
prove it  somewhat.  My  own  practice  is  to  put  what 
manure  I  have  in  the  spring  gs  mentioned  above,  and 
all  that  I  can  collect  in  the  fall  is  given  to  the  same  field 
for  wheal.  After  the  wheat  is  cut,  a  considerable  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass  takes  place,  and  Is  left  to  decay  upon 
the  ground,  to  bo  turned  in,  if  opportunity  offers  in  the 
bll,  though  but  rarely  before  spring.  I  plant  no  cotton, 
(but  little  maile  in  this  district,)  and  the  land  again  has 
to  be  put  in  com;  sometimes  in  oats.  We  plant  the 
cow  pea  between  the  hills  of  com;  generally  at  the  second 
plowing,  and  this  I  think  a  very  important  addition  to 
our  crop.    The  peas  are  picked,  and  the  leaves  and 


vines,  I  think,  if  not  eaten  down  by  cattle,  tend  to  im- 
prove the  land.  The  cow  pea  Is  a  dangerous  article  of 
food  to  all  stock  when  fed  in  too  great  a  quantity  in  n 
raw  state ;  but  after  the  field  has  been  picked  over,  and 
only  such  quantity  left  as  the  stock  must  travel  a  good 
deal  to  obtain  a  meal  of,  it  is  rery  ikttening;  and  helps  lo 
put  our  hogs  in  fine  condition  before  putting  up  to  &tten. 
Those  that  we  are  able  to  gather  In  by  band  are  used 
for  feeding  our  milch  cows.  They  are  boiled  and  eaten 
veiy  greedily  by  most,  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
very  much,  but  (what  is  not  generally  known,)  roin  the 
butter.  For  hogs,  boiUd,  they  am  unsnipassed  even  by 
com  itself. 

I  always  derote  a  piece  of  good  groimd  on  which  I 
drill  the  cow  pea— often  after  rye  or  wheat  has  been  la- 
ken,  and  when  the  pod  begins  to  mature,  have  the  vines 
cut  or  pulled  up  and  cured  as  the  finest  ft>od  Ivanr  milch 
cows  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  ns;  hut  fhey  must 
be  properly  cured  so  as  to  sare  the  leaver  which  like 
clover  and  lucerne  are  extremely  likely  to  be  lost. 

We  find  that  we  am  so  limited  in  our  articles  of  enl- 
tum,  not  being  able  to  cultivate  clover  or  any  of  the 
grasses,  that  a  system  of  rotation  for  more  tbsn  three 
years,  cannot  well  be  carried  into  eiftet.  The  quantity 
of  land  planted  In  cotton  or  com  at  the  sooth  being  ne- 
cessarily so  much  larger  than  small  grain,  roota,  fcc.,  wiO 
always  interfere  in  this  respect*  We  find  it  diffienltthcn, 
to  arrange  any  regular  scheme  on  paper,  but  must  nlter- 
nate  as  convenient.  Com,  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  rest,  must  be  managed  as  Judiciously  aa  we  can. 
The  last  year  I  sowed  a  piece  of  ground  broadcast  in  cow 
peas  intending  it  to  be  turned  in  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land;  but  upon  refieetion,  in  the  fall,  when  ready  to 
plow  it  in— -refiectlon  caused  by  casting  an  eye  upon  my 
cows,  who  would  have  said,  if  they  •onld  speak — "  Ah 
why  not  pull  these,  «m  would  thank  ]Mm  much,  and  re- 
tum  them  to  you  again  in  the  stable  yard,  besides  getting 
the  l>enefit  of  them  ourselves."  As  yon  may  suppose, 
they  were  pulled,  and  my  cattle  benefited  much  by  the 
exchange.  Whether  it  would  have  been  more  judi- 
cious to  tum  them  in,  or  use  them  as  I  did,  I  think  ex- 
ceedingly questionable.  Now  sir.  If  we  are  disposed 
to  devote  a  little  labor  and  seed  peas  towards  improving 
our  lands  by  sowing  them  on  our  fields  in  the  year  of 
rest,  or  after  wheat,  would-  it  be  better  to  gather  the 
produce  to  feed  lo  our  stock,  and  even  increaae  our  stock 
to  consume  it,  or  plow  it  inf  It  would  hardly  require 
an  increase  of  stock  on  even  our  best  plantations,  as  we 
all  keep  more  than  we  can  well  feed  in  winter.  In  sum- 
mer they  do  well  in  old  fields  and  swamps. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  that  I  ntwld  sug- 
gest, as  going  to  show  the  essential  diflbrance  between 
the  north  and  south,  as  incidental  to  our  pecnliar  instim- 
tion,  in  contrast  with  the  hired  labor  of  the  north,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  which  institvtion,  I  hope  will 
never  be  discussed  in  your  paper. 

I  have  extended  this  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  but 
if  you  think  it  worth  an  insertion  I  may  address  you 
again;  if  not,  it  is  but  a  spare  moment  wasted,  of  which 
my  health  throws  many  opon  my  hands  within  doors. 
OremwiUe  Diet,,  S.  C,  .Ally,  1845.  J.  W.  G. 


Cube  ron  scours  in  sheep. — First  take  your  sheep- 
shears  and  tag  them,  as  the  filth  that  adheres  to  them  in 
such  cases,  seems  to  augment  the  disease.  Secondly, 
piclE  up  a  piece  of  straw  or  hay,  and  pick  open  the  issues, 
as  you  will  find  one  on  the  front  of  each  foot,  imme- 
diately above  the  division  of  the  hoo^  which  is  general. 
]y  if  not  always  closed  when  the  animal  Is  thus  diseased. 
Be  very  careftil  not  lo  break  the  skin.  It  may  in  soms 
cases  be  necessary  to  open  them  twice  a  day  for  two  or 
three  days,  but  once  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  administer  medicine  internally,  take 
good  rennet  prepared  just  as  the  cheese- makers  use  it  to 
set  their  curd  for  cheese,  and  give  from  four  to  six 
table  spoonnful,  according  to  the  siae  or  age  of  the 
sheep.  To  a  lamb  eight  or  ten  months  oltl,  I  give  fbur 
spoonsful,  and  if  it  is  not  well  in  twenty-four  houis,  I 
repeat  it,  and  I  always  cure.  I  keep  the  arUde  on  hand 
in  a  bottle  at  all  times.  Reed  Buxbitt. 

Burdett,  Tbrnpfcuis  Co.,  N.  K,  My,  1845. 
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BT  SOLON   A0BIN80N. 


{Mr.  RobiMOo  eommeiicM  this  letter,  by  informing 
hit  readers,  that  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  the  date 
of  hif  letter,  the  peach  and  plum  tree*  in  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  he  writes,  (the  north  portion  of 
Mississippi,)  are  in  full  bloom.  He  states'lhat  the  region 
iaqoitenew,  it  being  <'the  much  tallced  of  Chickasaw 
purchase,''  and  that  the  people  live  mostly  in  log  cabins. 
The  land  is  described  as  being  generally  good  for  cot- 
ton, but  in  Bir.  B-'s  opinion,  an  investment  of  more  than 
37  cents  per  acre,  for  a  large  portion  of  it,  would  not 
prove  profitable,  on  aecoont  of  the  extremely  low  price 
of  cotton.  The  coarse  of  cultivation  generally  practiced, 
is  lepresenled  as  very  deteriorating.  The  land  is  mostly 
hilly,  and  by  injudieioas  management,  is  said  to  be 
greatly  fa^Jured  by  washing.  Mr.  R.  says  he  passe<l  a 
field  in  th,e  north  part  of  Tallabosha  county,  in  which  he 
saw  '^  twenty  plows,  each  drawn  by  a  single  hoi-se  or 
mule,  and  some  of  them  pretty  poor  at  that."  This  land, 
he  says,  *'  was  to  be  planted  to  corn  without  any  further 
plowing,  and  this  certainly  was  not  two  inches  deep  in 
the  average.''  The  soil  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
about  six  inchesdeep,butby  this  mode  of  barely  <<  scratch- 
ing'* and  loosening  the  sor&ee,  it  is  in  many  cases  nearly 
an  washed  away,  leaving  the  fields  out  up  by  deep  gul- 
lies. But  that  this  wasteful  cultivation,  which  Mr.  R. 
so  moch  deplores,  is  by  no  means  universal,  will  appear 
from  his  description  of  some  beautiful  and  well-managed 
plantations— to  one  of  which  be  introduces  us  by  a  rela- 
tioa  of  the  followhig  pleasant  incident,  which,  though 
somewhat  eloogoM,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  inte- 
rested to  peruse  la  his  own  language — ^Ed.] 

Finding  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  improved  husbandry, 
and  so  few  with  whom  I  could  feel  as  though  I  was  with 
old  acquaintances,  the  pleasure  of  a  circumstance  that 
happened  to  me  on  this  evening  cannot  be  realized  by 
my  readers,  by  any  description  that  I  can  give;  and  con 
only  be  judged  of  by  other  travellers  who  after  toiling  de- 
spondingly  through  darkness  and  difficulty,  suddenly  find 
themselves  by  Uie  warm  hearthstone  of  a  new  found  and 
unexpected  friend. 

The  day  had  been  warm  and  balmy  as  a  New-England 
mid  May  day,  the  roads  good  from  the  effect  of  good 
weather.  The  blossoms,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
making  the  air  fragrant;  garden  vegetables  green  grow- 
ing iu  luxuriance;  while  hundreds  of  negjo  laborers, 
busy  in  the  fields,  made  the  world  seem  gladsome  with 
their  cheerful  laugh  and  jovial  song.  Yet  amid  all,  I 
could  not  feel  gladsome  myself,  for  I  could  not  but  see 
ruin  following  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a  system  of  culti- 
vation as  I  too  frequently  witnessed.  In  this  mood  of 
mind,  I  passed  Coffee ville,  the  county  seat  of  Yallabusha, 
just  before  sun  down,  and  as  the  town,  which  is 
built  sipon  almost  as  many  hills  as  ancient  Rome,  offers 
but  little  inducement  to  a  stranger  to  spend  a  night,  I 
Vaased  on  with  the  intention  of  stopping  at  some  rode- 
side  house,  a  mile  or  two  on;  but  after  passing  that  dis- 
tance and  seeing  no  more  pleasant  prospect  ahead,  I 
made  inquiry  of  a  passing  negro,  and  was  aswired  that  I 
should  find  no  stopping  place  *'  this  side  of  Tom  Hardi- 
man'B,  and  dot  was  six  mile  mighty  bad  road,"  which  I 
was  bound  to  get  over  or  stick  fiut  in,  with  a  tired  team 
and  in  a  dark  night.  On,  on,  I  went,  over  hills,  stomps, 
gttlleys,  streams,  mud,  simI  in  the  expectancy  of  a  very 
poor  supper.  How  I  was  at  length  disappointed  1  AI- 
though  I  found  the  house  a  low  log  J»ibin,  built  after  the 
universal,  never  varying  pattern,  of  two  rooms  with  a 
broad  hall  between,  I  was  struck  with  surprise,  and  at 
once  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  should  find  something 
out  of  the  common  course  of  things  within.  Reader, 
would  yon  know  why  I  received  this  impression  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  so  suddenly,  and  only  from  the  glimpse  I 
canght  by  candleligbt,  as  the  host  advanced  to  answer  my 
call.  Here  it  is.  From  the  house,  yes,  firom  that  rude, 
block  log  cabin  to  the  fh>nt  gate,  extended  a  neat  arbor 
for  Ihe  support  of  twining  flowers,  climbing  vines  and 
rosss.  Did  yon  ever  see  such  on  outward  sign,  without 
fiieling  at  once  assured  that  taste,  mtelligeneei  neatness, 


and  comfort  dwelt  wiOiin?  At  all  events  I  found  it  true 
in  this  instance.  In  ftr  less  time  than  usual,  when 
waiting  upon  a  negro  cook,  I  was  seated  at  the  supper 
table.  The  neatness  and  profhse  variety  of  the  dishes 
with  which  it  was  loaded,  were  rendered  still  more 
palatable  by  the  presence  of  just  such  a  woman  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  outside  sign  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  beauty  of  whose  fiice  was  undoubtedly 
improved  by  the  healthful  glow  that  she  had  acquired 
that  very  day  by  her  personal  superintendence  of  the 
cultivation  of  her  flowers.  But  weary  as  she  may  have 
been,  and  late  as  was  the  hour,  she  did  not  feel  herself  at 
liberty  to  neglect  the  tired  and  hungry  traveller;  and  I 
ate  a  far  better. supper  that  night  in  "Tom  Hardiman's-*' 
log  cabin,  than  I  had  before  eaten  in  tar  better  houses, 
where  better  things  might  have  been  looked  for,  only 
that  the  lady  did  not  cultivate  a  flower  garden. 

Although  I  am  no  great  believer  in  clairvoyance,  I  cer- 
tainly witnessed  here  a  wonderftil  case  of  "  guessing," 
considering  the  guesser  was  a  Tennesseean  instead  of  one 
of  the  « guessing  nation." 

During  supper  I  observed  that  I  was  undergoing  a 
most  rigid  scrutiny  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  who  on  observing 
that  I  noticed  him,  began  to  excuse  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  struck  by  a  very  singular  impression  which 
he  could  not  account  for,  and  he  had  been  examining  my 
face  to  see  if  he  could  not  recognize  the  features  of  ^'oa 
old  acquaintance,"  whom  he  had  never  seen  or  knowoy 
except  as  he  had  seen  his  features  in  his  letters  to  the 
Cultivator  and  other  agricultural  papers;  and  thongh  he 
had  never  received  any  intimation  that  the  person  ha 
alluded  to  was  in  that  part  of  the  U.  S.,  he  was  irreustl- 
bly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  was  the  man. 

My  curiosity  was  excited;  my  toilsome  evening's  ride 
was  not  forgotten,  but  looked  back  upon  with  pleasure. 
I  had  at  length  found  an  «  old  acquaintance,"  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  him"  who  he  took  me  for?"  And  when 
I  assured  him  that  I  was  the  very  individual  he  had 
gnessed  I  was,  I  have  never  met  with  a  warmer  reception 
or  apparently  given  more  pleasure  by  a  visit  to  any  real 
old  acquaintance  in  my  life.  Somewhere  along  toward 
the  last  end  of  the  night  I  laid  down  to  take  a  nap,  and 
in  the  morning  after  breakfitft,  saddle  horses  were  brought 
to  the  door,  upon  one  of  which  I  spent  the  ft>renoon  in 
looking  over  the  plantation  and  examining  the  flrst  speci- 
mens I  had  seen  of  "  side  hill  ditching,"  and  "  horizontal 
plowing,"  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  hereafer. 

Mr.  Hardiman  has  discovered  a  fact  that  the  former 
proprietor  of  the  place  was  not  aware  of,  and  I  speak  of 
it  here  because  there  are  a  great  many  others  who  have 
not  yet  discovered  it.  And  that  is,  that  land  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  that  receives  all  the  soil  that  is  worked 
down  from  them,  if  once  cleared  of  timber  and  brush 
and  brought  into  cultivation,  will  actually  produce  cot- 
ton. True,  it  does  require  a  little  more  labor  to  clear 
it  than  it  does  the  thin  timbered  and  thinner  soiled  hills; 
and  another  thing,  it  wont  wear  out,  and  give  the  owner 
an  excuse  to  migrate.  When  Mr.  Hardiman  flrst  com- 
menced, he  was  laughed  at  by  some  of  his  neighbors  for  try- 
ing to  cultivate  a  swamp.  B|gNi  few  ditches  to  straighten 
the  branches  and  lead  off  the  standing  water,  soon  proved 
how  much  more  valuable  this  kind  of  neglected  land  is, 
than  the  poor  washing  hills.  Here  I  saw  another  onri- 
osity.  Hands  employed  scraping  every  hole  and  comer 
around  the  buildings  and  yards  for  manure. 

The  food  for  the  fleld  hands  is  all  cooked  at  the  kiicheo, 
and  dealt  out  without  weight  or  meaanTa»  and  they  have 
all  the  bacon,  com  bread,  and  vegetables  that  they  need. 

At  dinner  to-day,  Feb.  15, 1  feasted  upon  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  heads  of  lettuce  I  evir  saw,  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  a  greater  variety  of  yegetables  than  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  St.  Louis,  one  of  which  was  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke,  which,  boiled  avirl  noshed  up  like  tur- 
neps,  makes  an  excellent  dish,  t  presume  many  of  your 
eastern  readers  do  not  understand  that  the  Jerufoiem  arti- 
choke is  a  kind  of  vegetsble  that  ihey  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  can  ba  found  in  some  by-cor- 
ner on  half  the  New  England  fiums.  They  are  a  valua- 
ble crop,  being  raised  for  hogs.  Mr.  Hardiman  has 
raised  Irish  potatoes  from  the  same  seed,  for  eight  years, 
and  thereby  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  new 
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seed  from  the  North  eveiy  yeu>  •'  'cause  it  runs  out.' 
He  plants  in  Norember,  and  they  ripen  in  May,  hat  he 
lets  them  remain  throa^h  the  summer  in  the  hille. 

One  fact  in  regard  to  his  management  of  negroes  might 
be  pursued  by  parents  toward  children,  as  well  as  mas- 
ters towards  servants.  He  kup$  tK$m  «t  home;  and  he 
▼ery  rarely  has  occasion  to  punish. 

BaTing  learned  that  the  name  of  the  pott-ofllee  here 
was  <<  Okachiekama/'  I  found  by  reference  to  a  memo- 
randnm,  that  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  another  old 
acquaintance,  John  T.  Leioh,  Esq.,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  rode  over  to  his  house,  and  fbund  him  reading  the 
8»  W.  Farmer,  where  he  hail  Jiist  disooTered  that  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Misrissippi,  and  expressing  his  regret  to 
his  family  that  he  should  not  probably  meet  with  me,  as 
he  lived  off  of  any  leading  road.  His  astonishment  and 
pleasure  may  be  «  guessed*'  at,  when  Mr.  Hardiman  in- 
troduced the  very  individual  whose  name  was  then  npoo 
his  lips. 

I  had  only  come  for  a  short  call.  IHa^  fioo  fiiglkfs. 
Who  ever  escs^  Virginia  hospitality  in  less  time. 
How  these  meetings  and  joyous  welcomes,  and  show  of 
respect  from  every  member  of  a  family,  do  sink  into  the 
heart  and  search  out  every  kind  feeling,  and  strengthen 
every  emotion  that  prompts  In  the  labor  of  doing  good, 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
What  other  recompense  can  be  so  dear  to  one  devotmg 
Chne  and  talents  to  increase  the  knowledge,  and  cooae- 
qnently  add  Joy  to  the  mind  of  his  universal  brethren,  as 
such  interviews  as  the  one  Iliave  just  described  and  am 
now  describing-.  &ve  patience  with  me,  my  northern 
friends.  If  I  appear  tedious,  but  I  am  anzioos  to  paint 
you  a  picture  of  a  Mississippi  planter,  in  whieh  you 
may  see  all  the  Utile  minutiss  of  his  household;  so  dif- 
ferent, so  wonderfully  diflbrent  from  your  own. 

Mr.  Leigh '  works  about  85  field  hands,  including 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  spinners,  and  weavers;  the  lat- 
ter only  working  in  the  field  in  "picking  time?' — that  is, 
when  the  cotton  is  ripe  and  ready  to  gather,  whieh 
in  the  way  of  hurry,  answers  to  the  time  of  your  harvest. 
He  owns  about  ninety  negroes,  old  and  young,  all  of 
whom  liVe  in  ftimilies  by  themselves,  in  very  com- 
fortable log  cabins,  some  of  which  are  neatly  fbmlshed 
and  provided  with  household  matters  and  things,  and 
others  that  are  exactly  the  reverse,  and  look  Just  like 
some  white  folia*  houses.  These  families  have  a  weekly 
ration  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  bacon,  clear  of  bone, 
for  each  member,  except  small  children,  who  are  fur- 
nished with  food  in  proportion  to  sixe  and  numbers. 
About  a  peck  and  a  half  of  meal  Is  also  given,  and  more, 
i£  they  can  use  it  without  waste,  and  sweet  potatoes,  tur- 
neps,  squashes,  onions,  green  com,  and  various  other 
vegetables,  as  well  as  melons  and  peaches,  by  untold 
qnandties;  and  all  show  by  their  looks  that  they  are  fblJ 
fed  and  well  clothed. 

"The  quarters,"  that  Is  the  place  where  the  negro 
oabins  stand,  are  away  from  the  dwelling  house,  and  are 
io  arranged  as  to  be  in  sight  of  the  overseer's  house,  so 
that  he  can  alwajrs  have  an  eye  to  anything  going  wrong. 
For  negroes,  like  children,  want  a  deal  of  careAil  watch- 
ing at  all  times.  ^ 

When  the  hands  go  to  their  work  in  the  morning, 
all  the  children  are  taken  to  the  nursery,  where  they  are 
taken  care  of  and  fed  by  a  woman  who  does  nothing  else. 
Women  never  go  (o  the  field  until  the  child  is  a  month 
old,  and  from  then  till  weaning  time,  return  to  nurse 
them  at  stated  times.  Hands  either  take  their  breakfast 
and  dinner  to  the  field  with  them,  or  have  it  sent  out  in 
little  tin  buckets,  kept  Ibr  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Leigh  has  640  acres  of  land  in  caltivatlon,  inelud- 
ing  about  80  acres  taken  up  in  yards,  gardens,  orohard, 
&c.  Of  the  balance,  he  pots  800  aores  in  com,  60  or  70 
acres  in  oats,  and  the  remainder  in  cotton,  upon  which 
he  made  for  the  last  three  yaaiv,  from  120  to  135  bales 
a  year.  [A  bale  of  cotton  is  always  400  lbs.]  He  put 
up  test  year,  16,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  for  the  use  of  the 
plantation,  and  intends  in  ftiture,  to  keep  up  a  supply. 
This  being  fhe  first  year  of  the  ten  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  phuitation  that  it  has  provided  its  own  meat. 

He  sHU  eontinuea  to  elear  some  land  every  year,  and 
PMtioiilarly  to  clear  op  aU  the  «hard  spots"  that  were 


left  at  the  first  clearing;  straightening  the  crooked  chan- 
nels of  branches,  and  filling  up  and  cultivating  the  old 
channels;  draining  little  ponds^  &c.  But  .what  is  ol  vast 
importance  and  necemity  ftw  every  Missimippi  fsimer  to 
learn  and  practice,  he  has  the  whole  plantation  under  a 
complete  system  of  hill-side  ditches,  by  whieh  he  wholly 
prevents  the  light  soil  firom  washing  away,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  Uie  annual  amount 
of  the  crops. 

Now  if  any  body  should  as|r  '«whai  are  bUl-cide 
ditches f  I  have  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  all  the  numer- 
ous hill -sides  are  ditched  with  one  or  asore  ditches,  ne 
may  be  necessary  to  take  up  and  carry  oM  all  the  fiUling 
water,  almost  09  a  level,  and  winding  roond  till  an  out- 
let can  be  found  to  dieeharge  it  withoot  iB)Bry  la  Ibe 
land.  These  ditches  are  laid  oflTby  a  level,  and  ai«  in 
tended  to  reasain  permanent  fixtures;  and  nil  the  plow- 
ing has  to  conform  to  their  4iape,  s^d  as  a  mall  we  of 
course,  utterly  annihilating  <*«tfmight  rows."  Thia  grtnC 
and  indispensable  improvement  upon  Mr.  Leigh's  fsnn, 
was  «lone  by  his  very  intelligent  son,  IUndol|A,  who 
until  the  present  year  has  IhmI  the  sole  charge  of  over- 
seeing the  plantation;  tliereby  proving,  that  one  ridi 
planter's  son  could  nsake  himself  a  nselil  member,  of  so- 
ciety. I  wish  I  could  say  all  sons  were  like  this  cetinsa- 
ble  young  man  particularly  my  own.  In  this  oonnec- 
tion,  I  must  not  fbrget  to  mention  Mr.  Leigli'a  aon-ln- 
law.  Dr.  Town,  whose  plantation  is  n^Joining^  and  cnl- 
tivated  under  the  same  system,  and  whieh  he  wliolly 
oversees  himself. 

Mr.  Leigh  works  17  unles  and  honssb  and  three  yoke 
of  oxen;  has  about  900  hogs,  50  head  of  cattle^  70  alieep, 
which  are  sheared  twice  a  year,  and  ftom  which  he 
makes  all  the  light  negro  elothing,-^e  also  makes  all 
the  cotton  clothing  used. 

He  hauls  his  ootton  abont  seven  milei^  where  it  Is 
shipped  on  steamboats  in  high  water,  opon  the  YallalM- 
sha  river,  which'  empties  into  the  Tazoo,  and  thence 
into  the  Mimimippi,  above  Vicksburigh.  All  his  sup- 
plies come  through  the  same  source,  even  a  year's  stock 
of  flour,  which  he  gets  from  Richmond,  thai  being  the 
only  kind  that  will  keep  good  through  the  summer.  Who 
can  tell  why?  It  is  iosportant  to  Ohio  millers,  whose 
flour  can  always  be  had  considerably  cheaper. 

Mr.  Leigh  has  what  but  few  others  in  this  region  have, 
an  abundance  of  stone.  It  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  sand, 
very  harti,  and  isfbund  in  layersj,  with  natural  smooth  frac- 
tures, that  fit  it  for  Imilding  purposes.  It  standa  fire  when 
the  edge  Is  exposed  to  the  lieat,  but  if  reversed  from  the 
poeition  that  it  is  ibund  in,  it  scales  oiTand  flies  all  over 
the  house  like  grape  sliot. 

Mr.  Leigh  is  very  suceemful  in  keeping  his  sweet  po- 
tatoes packed  in  cotton  seed»  in  a  well  ventilated  room; 
and  as  a  very  strong  evidence  that  his  negroes  do  jtoi 
suflTer  much  want  for  food,  I  observed  that  this  potatoe 
house  had  no  fastening  to  prevent  them  from  helping 
themselves  if  badly  pinched  with  hungnr. 

Now  I  til  ink  I  hear  some  of  my  eastern  &ir  readers 
exclaim,  <<  Well  now,  I  do  wish  he  would  tell  ns  what 
sort  of  a  house  this  Mimissippi  nabob  lives  in? — ^veiy 
splendid,  I  dare  say.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  see  it."  WeU, 
madam,  it  is  a  common  double  log  cabin,  with  a  ball 
between.  <«Why,  yon  dont  mean  to  say,  that  a  man 
with  such  a  larm,  and  so  many  negroes^  lives  in  auch  a 
bouse  as  thaHV* 

Oh  yes  I  do,  and  very  comfortably  and  nicely  he  does 
live  too,  for  he  has  a  wife  ah,  a  tr(^  madam;  not  a 
mere  piece  of  household  tVimittfrfl^  such  as  your  boarding 
school  bred  farmer's  danghtnr  will  make— totally  unfit 
for  a  thrmer's  wife.  **  Well  now,  do  tell  me  where  they 
all  stay  in  such  a  lK>use  as  that?"  Why,  madiam,  there  is 
another  cabin  back  In  the  yard  that  is  the  kitchen— «o 
matter  that  it  is  so  isr  oiTthe  eating  room — it  is  Missis- 
sippi finhioo;  and  there  are  plenty  of  negroea  to  nm 
back  and  forth;  and  here  la  another  building— 4bal  is  the 
smoke  house;  and  there  la  another,  that  is  the  itore 
room;  and  th^re  are  two  or  three  more,  those  are  lodg- 
ing rooms.  No  matter  that  they  are  ten  rods  from  the 
house  it  is  the  finhion*Hind  aa  for  that,  convenience  and 
comfort  is  ten  times  worse  saerifieed  evek^'  day  ^  than  It  is 
in  these  household  anrangements.    Tni^  such  emigre* 
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nentt  would  not  lait  ub  at  the  norths  but  here  use  ftoti 
n^^  labor  make  the  difference.  I  have  teen  in  more 
fluui  one  inilanee,  the  wood  pile  more  than  40  rodi  from 
the  house,  and  "  the  spring"  twice  that  distance — ^two  in- 
conveniences that  a  yankee  could  never  put  up  with.  He 
would  sooner  have  « the  wellj"  as  well  as  the  wood  pHci 
both  in  the  road,  right  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  house, 
that  almost  stands  in  the  road  too,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
(he  carts,  plows,  and  sleds,  also  in  the  road,  "  between 
the  house  and  barn,"  it  is  so  convenient. 

But  we  hare  much  more  yet  to  see  of  Mississippi  life; 
and  circumstances  compel  me  to  take  a  hasty  leave  of  this 
fine  fiimily — this  '<fine  old  Vitginia  gentleman," — and 
now  for  a  little  season  I  again  bid  you  a  kind  adieu. 

SotON  ROBINSOK, 


TBANSACTIONS  w  thx  N.  Y.  8.  AO.  SOCIETY. 


"  We  will  not  be  ondcnitood  as  condenuung  the  vohunM  before 
On  the  contrary,  we  give  greut  credit  to  the  State  Society  for 
the  work.  At  the  same  time  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  thoy  con- 
laki  much  that  had  better  been  left  oat,  for  it  has  no  connection 
with  agnenhnte  {  nd  aoine  m^ifOh  bad  better  never  been  written, 
for  it  is  ftill  of  ern»v<uid  as  socii  readen  the  antkors  and  the  Society 
liable  to  censure.  The  latter  a|>pears  under  the  tanotion  ofaoieiice, 
whilst  true  science  wHl  rdect  it 

"  MTe  think  the  Society  have  erred  fai  the  choice  of  men  to  deliver 
ihe  addresses  at  the  aannal  Fair.  Not  but  they  are  men  anq)}y  snffi- 
eienl  to  do  justice  to  the  high  claims  of  agricultare ;  but  it  is  a  subject 
which  neeos  not  eulogium  nor  praise.  These  it  receives  from  all  meu, 
and  its  highest  honor  is  the  proeperitv  and  haiq;>lne«B  it  confers  upon 
a  nasloiL  The  Armer  needs  instruction,  not  praise :  and  we  submit 
ii  as  our  humble  opudon  that  a«  address .  filled  wiui  good  practical 
infonnation— ezaauning  briefly  the  prind|ilea  and  the  practice  of  ag- 
riculture, and  setting  forth  inducements  to  advancement  in  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  w6uld  be  vastly  more  useful  to  the  thousands 
of  bearers,  than  poetic  rhapsodies.  And  in  mying  this  we  are  eon- 
seiova  that  we  do  not  speuc  unadvisedly,  we  know  it  to  be  the 
ef>inioa  of  a  large  -we  might  perhapa  say— Ihe  ivgeM  iMrtion  of  the 
farming  communiiy  who  attend  these  Fain.  Tliey  are  common 
sense  men  and  want  to  hear  common  sense." 

Mb.  Editor — The  above  are  extracts  from  a  review 
in  the  last  ntimber  of  the  <<  American  Quarterly  Jouma) 
of  Agriculture  and  Science,"  of  the  «  Transactions  of 
Che  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1844."  I 
tvould  refer  the  reader  to  the  entire  article,  which  he  will 
find  in  the  number  for  July,  August  and  September,  page 
109,  and  at  page  114  he  will  see  the  portions  of  the 
article  alluded  to. 

If  I  have  the  right  to  review  a  nvieweTf  as  a  disinterested 
person  standing  between  the  reviewer  and  the  work  he 
comments  upon,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  discovered, 
to  the  extent  he  has,  the  defects  alluded  to;  but  that 
aa  a  whole,  I  hare  read  the  last  volume  of  Transactions 
of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,"  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit;  and  being  a  praelicid  man,  I  have 
no  fears  but  the  farmenr  of  Kew-York  will  receive  it 
with  am  interest  equal  to  mine.  It  is  true  that  every  arti- 
cle in  it  is  not  unexceptionable,  and  I  would  like  the 
reviewer  to  point.out  a  book  as  a  whole,  that  Is  so; 
atUl,  although  I  will  not  say  that  it  could  not  have  been 
made  better,  yet  I  do  say  that  alter  having  began  the 
Tolume,  I  could  not  lay  it  down  until  I  had  read  it  care- 
iiilly  through,  and  nxany  of  the  articles  I  satisfactorily 
re-perused.  The  reviewer  admits  that  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  well  enough,  although  he  does  not  use  these 
words;  but  this  is  rattier  the  conclusion  to  which  he  ar- 
rives ;  but  if  he  bases  his  judgment  upon  the  opinion  he 
has  formed,  of  which  the  above  extracts  are  the  expo- 
nents^ then  I  have  something  to  say  in  reply.  In  the  first 
place  he  says — « that  they,"  (meaning  some  of  the  arti- 
cles,) *'  had  better  never  been  written,  for  they  are  full 
of  error,  and  as  such  render  the  authors  and  the  society 
liable  to  censure.  The  latter  appears  under  the  sanction 
of  science,  while  true  science  will  reject  it."  Now  I 
object,  totally  object,  to  these  wholesale  remarks,  as  con- 
demnatory of  a  single  article  in  the  book,  and  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  much  more  liable  to  '^censtire"  than 
any  thing  in  it*  To  which  particular  article  or  arti- 
cles, he  fldludes,  you  are  left  to  conjecture.  If  there  is 
any  one  which  true  science  rejects,  it  was  his  duty,  stand- 
ings in  the  position  he  does,  to  have  pointed  out,  not  only 
(be  stftide,  but  the  error,  and  thus  made  us  at  least  the 
wiaer  for  his  labor;  but  he  assumes  too  much  the  atti- 
tude of  the  schoolmaster — to  which,  possibly,  his  situa- 


tion as  SB  edftor  of  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agrfeiil(in« 
may  entitle  him — ^who,  upon  entering  his  school,  thinks  ha 
had  better  begin  with  a  flourish  of  5>e  whip,  and  at  the 
same  time  condemn  and  praise  just  snflieiently  to  put  the 
boys  In  proper  awe  of  theit  teacher.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  assign  this  place  to  the  Journal,  if  its  editors  wish 
to  assume  it;  but  I  insist  upon  it,  that  they  are  botmd  as 
critics,  as  well  as  men  of  science,  to  point  out  defects  in 
conuntmications  they  comment  upon,  and  thus  give  the 
authors  of  them  an  opporttmity  to  sustain  their  opinions 
if  tenable, — if  not,  to  become  at  least  wiser  from  the  in- 
struction' that  ought  thus  to  be  impai'ted.  Until,  there- 
fore, the  erroirs  in  these  commimications  are  pointed  out 
and  controverted  beyond  a  doubt,  I  shall  have  to  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Transactions  as  a 
whole,  (hat  I  had  formed  previous  to  having  seen  tha 
remarks  of  the  reviewer. 

As  to  the  opinion  he  expresses,  ^'that  the  Society 
have  erred  in  the  choice  of  men  to  deliver  the  Addresses 
at  the  annual  Fsir,"  I  must  say  that  I  think  he,  not  the 
Society,  have  erred.  I  was  stirprised  at  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  least  of  all  did  I  ex- 
pect it  from  a  man  who  has  placed  himself  on  an  eleva- 
tion, and  must  admire  talent  wherever  it  is  exhibited. 
The  address  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  to  wjiich  the  reviewer 
seems  to  have  particularly  alluded,  at  the  last  Fair  at 
Poughkeepsie,  seems  to  him  to  have  been  highly  excep- 
tionable, because  it  was  not  sufficiently  practical  to  suit 
his  taste.  And  upon  this  subject  he  is  "  conscious  he 
does  not  speak  unadvisedly."  Now  I  assert,  just  as  con- 
fidently,  that  the  address  was  highly  acceptable — was  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  occasion,  and  was  received  with  much 
more  than  common  gratification.  Surely  he  could  not 
have  been  present  at  its  delivery,  nor  witnessed  nor 
heard  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received.  I, 
fortunately,  was  present,  and  have  often  since  reverted  to 
the  scene  and  the  oeeasiott,  with  tmasingledpleasmre— nay, 
more,  I  have  read  the  address  at  least  twice  since  its  de. 
liv^,  aftd  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  msm 
who  attempts  an  address  at  a  coming  state  Fair  will 
make  it  until  he  has  carefully  read  over  Mr.  Bancroft**. 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  both  in 
matter  and  form  of  repression,  and  it  is  saying  not  too 
much  of  it,  that  as  a  piece  of  composition,  it  is  a  model 
of  beauty,  force  and  elegance.  That  address  will  be  read 
wherever  the  E^nglish  language  is  admired. 

But  the  reviewer  thinks  it  was  not  sufficiently  practical 
as  to  matter.  Now,  permit  me  to  ask,  if  upon  an  occa- 
sion of  a  State  Fair,  any  remarks  but  general  ones  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  thousands  assembled?  and  what  part 
of  that  address  would  he  have  omitted  without  marring 
the  whole  7  The  subjects  touched  upon  were  highly 
proper  in  their  kind,  and  there  was  enough  of  illtistra- 
tion  to  make  it  highly  acceptable  to  the  audience.  If 
the  reviewer  objects  to  the  whole  matter  and  manner 
of  the  address,  conceding  U  high  merit  simply  as  a  per* 
formance,  then  I  take  issue  with  him,  and  say  he  is  mis- 
taken, and  upon  his  own  grotmds  as  a  practical  mad. 
What  is  the  object  of  these  Fairs?  In  the  first  place,  to 
draw  an  audience.  Then  the  ol^t  is  to  obtain  a  man  to 
deliver  the  address  whom  the  people  generally  wotild 
like  to  hear,  and  whose  name  will  aid  in  attracting  an 
audience.  With  that  view.  Dr. .  Nott,  an*  accomplished 
and  well  known  rhetorician,  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
the  address  at  Syracuse.  Gov.  Seward*  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  at  Albany.  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  were  requested  to  speak  the  year  after  at 
Rochester,  and  acting  under  the  same  impulse,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft consented  to  deliver  the  address  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Now,  although  we  were  disappointed  in  not  hearing 
either  Webster  or  Adams  in  Hochester,  still  there  is  no 
doubt  the  reputation  of  all  these  gentlemen  aided' very 
much  to  give  eclat  to  these  fairs.  And  it  must  not  be  ob- 
jected that  because  they  were  not  practical  farmers^  that 
therefore  they  were  not  the  proper  persons  to  officiate 
on  these  occasions.  Their  reception  by  the  mulliiudee 
assembled,  and  the  results,  show  that  they  were  the  very 
men  of  all  others  that  should  have  been  selected,  and  as 
long  as  the  Society  consults  its  real  interests  at  the  State 
Tairs,  its  officers  will  select  the  most  prominent  men  they 
can  find,  whether  they  are  &rmers  or  not,  to  deliver  the 
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•ddranet.  But  I  totally  objaet  to  Hm  deliTttiy  of  a  pfic- 
tieal  addnMS  at  meh  a  time  and  on  Mich  an  oeoaaion. 
Whan  I  attend  State  Fain  and  lee  ooUeeted  around  me 
the  beat  of  every  thing  the  earth  or  man  can  produce, 
I  want  an  orator  who  is  competent  to  describe  the  scene, 
and  who  can  wake  np  my  enthusiasm  to  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  my  employment,  and  show 
how  much  I  owe  to  the  talent  and  ingenuity  of  others. 
At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  choicest  productions  of 
nature  and  art  are  around  you,  with  all  the  embellish- 
ments that  taste  or  genius  can  add,  who  would  think  of 
listening  to  a  man  who  was  lecturing  upon  the  number  of 
potatoes  you  should  put  into  a  hill,  the  size  of  a  bam 
door,  or  the  qualities  of  a  pig,  in  preference  to  one  who, 
with  better  Judgment  and  with  greater  intellect,  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  what  man  hisd  done  to  renovate 
the  soil  and  improve  his  condition.  At  the  meeting  of 
Farmer's  Clube,  in  social  converse,  or  County  Fiin, 
give  more  practical  and  usefhl  lessons;  but  at  State  Fkirs, 
I  would  join  the  duiu  with  the  itfils,  and  engraft  pleasure  on 
profit.  If  we  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  are  to  have 
noihiog  but  the  nsefhl,  three-fourths  of  the  interest  of 
our  State  Tabks  is  gone.  By  this  rule  we  must  exclude 
all  the  beautiful  productions  of  our  Maker  and  his  agent, 
man,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  exhibitions  of  vegeta- 
bles, or  of  animals  only.  I  cannot  believe  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  such  a  cynic,  nor  that  he,  when  he  refiects 
and  looks  aroond  him,  can  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
the  beautiful  productions  of  our  Creator.  Surely  "he 
meant  these  for  the  enjoyment  of  man,  and  on  proper  oc- 
casions, and  when  we  have  around  us  these  beautiful  dis- 
plays of  his  goodness  and  munificence,  it  is  proper  and 
rignt  that  the  beauty  and  force  of  oratory  shall  swell  our 
hearts  and  warm  our  feelings  to  a  Just  comprehension  of 
our  manifold  and  rapturous  blesshigs.  Ssnex. 


NOTES  OF  A  BOTANICAL  TOUB^NO.  lU. 


Mb.  TucKEx^On  the  24th  April,  1842,  we  started  on 
horseback  for  the  Smoky  mountainSy  at  whose  distant 
tops  over  which  the  clouds  were  almost  continually  roll- 
ing, I  had  often  gaaed  during  the  past  few  days  with 
longing  eyes*  I  was  anxious  to  be  on  those  tops,  to  have 
the  glorious  mountain  prospect— to  become  acquainted 
with  their  structure  and  vegetation— «nd  above  all,  I 
hoped  to  discover  something  new.  None  but  the  bota- 
nist knows,  none  but  the  botanist  can  feel  the  Joy  which 
the  sight  of  a  new  plant  gives,  especially  if  he  be  its  dis- 
coverer. At  such  times  he  sees  beauties  unseen  by 
others — tastes  pleasures  unfelt  and  unknown  to  others. 
What  wonder  then,  that  those  who  have  a  taste  for  natural 
history,  rarely,  if  ever,  are  addicted  to  idle  or  dissipated 
habits,  and  for  that  very  reason  above  all  others,  parents 
should  cherish  a  love  of  nature  in  their  children,  resting 
assured  that  such  lore  will  make  them  happier  and 
better. 

We  were  proTi<led  with  pack- saddlebags  filled  with 
paper  for  containing  the  plants;  also  port- folios  and  tin 
boxes.  Dr.  Rugel  had  a  large,  square  tin  box  strapped 
to  his  shoulders  and  a  straw  hat  tied  beneath  his  chin. 
Rugel'a  horse  was  named  Fox.  I  mounted  first  and  rode 
on,  but  soon  beard  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  Fox 
dashed  by,  with  Rugel  crying  «  whoa.  Fox !  whoa.  Fox  h' 
his  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  with  tin  box  and  hat 
dashing  up  and  down  at  erery  Jump  the  horse  maile.  I 
was  reminded  of  John  Oilpin*8  fkmous  race,  yet  fearful 
of  the  result,  refrained  fk-om  laughing,  until  about  a  mile 
farther  I  overtook  Rugel,  who  had  stopped  Fox  in  as- 
cending  a  steep  hill.  Equipped  as  we  were,  the  people 
along  the  route  probably  supposed  we  were  pedlers,  who 
often  travel  on  horseback  through  the  south-western  states. 
The  agriculture  of  this  state  was  in  a  low  stale— the  peo- 
ple seeming  to  care  for  little  else  than  to  raise  enough 
bread  stuff  for  their  own  consumption,  depending  mostly 
on  raising  domestic  animals  to  obtain  money.  We  spent 
the  night  at  SevijervUle. 

Early  next  morning  we  continued  on  in  company  with 
Drs.  Hill  and  Hammer,  who  had  kindly  volunteered 
their  services,  and  laid  in  a  good  store  of  bacon,  com 
bread,  biscuit,  flour,  and  coffee,  with  blankets  for  en- 
camping at  night.    Oar  ronte  was  along  the  clear  wa- 


ters of  the  Little  Pigeon  river,  which  forms  a  foitile  and 
picturesque  valley  among  the  mountains,  and  unites  itself 
with  the  Big  Pigeon  river  at  Sevierville.  We  cromtd 
the  stream  some  25  or  30  time%  along  whose  banks  the 
large  shrub  Stuartia  pmUagytda  grew  abudantly,  wiih 
the  last  year's  fruit  stiU  attached  to  its  llmbe.  The 
HamiUoiUa  oU^Ta,  (oil  nut,)  In  flower,  oecnrred  fre- 
quently, and  on  small  islands  in  the  stream  we  first  ob- 
served JHerviOa  $MiUifolia  (nobis.)  Specimens  of  (his 
shrab  in  flower  had  previously  been  sent  to  Torrey  k, 
Gray,  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  of  N.  C,  and  by  fbem 
it  was  considered  a  variety  of  i).  trifidm.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  eapsnles  convinced  Dr.  Gray  that  it  la  a  dif- 
ferent species,  and  at  his  suggestion,  I  published  it.  We 
arrived  at  Stephen  lIoskin*s  Log  cabin,  18  milee  froan 
Sevierville,  about  noon,  when  the  thermometer  stood  ai 
81  degrees  in  the  shade.  Here  we  left  oar  hones  and 
proceeded  on  foot  by  a  path  akmg  the  wild,  ffDaming, 
noisy  Little  Pigeon,  whose  rocky  Ml  was  oIkcB  forded. 
Six  miles  ftt>m  where  we  left  our  horsee  we  tiraA  a  path 
to  the  left,  quitting  the  river  when  two  asUes  farther;  by 
ascending  a  good  deal  and  descending  soaset  we  reached 
a  small  cove  where  epsom  salts  were  nsade  the  preee- 
ding  summer.  On  tiie  route  we  fonnd  the  tne  Phmedim 
pnSriata  of  Michanx,  which  had  not  been  fooMl  by  Bot- 
anists since  Michanx  eoUeeted  it  on  the  mountnins  of 
North  Carolina.  In  several  plaeea  it  grew  in  grant  pro- 
fusion, having  delicate  white  flmbriaie  flowen.  Pnrsh 
supposed  a  very  common  but  diflbrent  species  (P.  Pwrddi 
nM»)  with  blue  flowers,  to  be  Michanx's  plaa^  and  sob- 
sequent  botanists  were  led  into  the  same  error.  Along 
the  small  mountain  strsams  grew  the  JHfkjftwim  eymofo, 
(Mich.,)  in  flower.  This  u  very  common  in  similar  aitn- 
ations  through  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Sax^fraga  eroto,  which  we  first  met  here. 
Along  the  mountain  sides  were  seveial  treee,  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  of  BaUHa  t€trmpt§ra.  In  flower, 
attaining  a  much  larger  size  than  H.  difiUru,  (snow 
drop)  which  is  common  in  the  vieiai^r  of  iCrcams^ 
through  the  south-western  states.  It  waa  sunset  when 
we  reached  the  small  hut  which  had  been  uaed  by  the 
workmen  while  experimenting  on  the  mannfaetnre  of 
epsom  salts.  We  soon  had  a  blazing  fire,  and  with 
mountain  appetites  partook  of  an  excellent  supper.  Hie 
thermometer  had  fallen  to  32  degreea.  The  open  cracks 
of  our  dwelling  and  two  blanketa  aflbrded  but  a  poor 
protection  ftt>m  the  cold.  However,  I  managed  to  get 
in  the  middle,  and  slept  well,  on  a  stone  floor,  with  one 
blanket  above  and  one  beneath. 

26th.  A  cold,  misty,  rainy  day.  We  were  greatly 
disappointed  on  account  of  the  weather.  The  cove  was 
surrounded  by  high,  ragged  mountains,  whose  rocky 
summits  were  often  destitute  of  vegetation,  over  which 
the  stormy  clouds  were  continually  rolling.  It  was  only 
through  occasional  openings  in  the  clouds  that  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  rugged  peidcs.  During  a  abort  eeasataon 
of  the  storm  we  ascended  about  two-thinls  of  the  way  up 
the  mountain,  to  the  place  where  the  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia was  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  saJta,  Here 
beneath  a  high  ledge  of  mica  slate  we  obtained  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  sulphate  of  alumina  in  botryoidal  mas- 
ses and  capillary  crystals.  This  beautifikl  mineral  was  veiy 
abundant,  and  the  sight  of  this  alone  was  a  sufllcicnt  com- 
pensation for  the  toU  of  ascending  the  mountain,  through 
the  cold,  misty  rain.  We  were  np  among  the  clouds, 
which  came  tumbling  over  the  mountains,  down  whose 
sides  they  descended  until  the  air  was  sufllciently  dense, 
when  they  floated,  to  be  dissolved  in  rain  or  driven  by 
the  wind  against  the  at^jacent  mountains.  We  reniraed 
to  the  encampment  cold,  wet,  and  hungry.  In  the  after- 
noon. Dr.  Hammer  and  I  attempted  to  ascend  a  long, 
narrow,  rocky  ridge,  leading  up  to  one  of  the  main  sum- 
mits. After  much  toil  in  crawling  over  and  under  dense 
thickets  of  Rhododendron  maximum  and  KkUmia  iaijfitUa, 
with  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  mountain  was 
covered,  we  emerged  into  an  open  space  eonaisting  of 
loose  mica  sla'e  rocks,  partly  covered  by  a  low  brancbeti 
shrub,  (ZHophyltum  9$rpkyU^tum,  D,  C.)  It  grew 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and  was  covered  with  white  and 
pale  red  flowers,  a  dibtan?  view  of  which  had  caused  ns 
to  ascend  the  mountain.    Here  my  companion  looking 
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roiiDd  and  seeing  large  golh  on  both  aides,  said  lie  was 
afiraid  to  proceed  larther,  and  descended.  The  ridge  was 
so  narrow  that  at  a  point  some  15  or  20  rods  farther, 
there  was  a  large  hole  through  )t,  which  we  had  seen 
during  oor  forenoon's  excursion.  To  reach  this  point  I 
proceeded^  collecting  mosses,  lichens,  and  specimens  of 
LmopkyOttm,  until  flnally  I  found  myself  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  loose  roelcs  with  precipices  sereral  hundred  feet 
deep  on  both  sides.  It  was  a  fearful  place.  With  a  pal- 
pitating heart  I  crept  back,  and  hastened  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

27th.  The  day  was  cool  and  pleasant.  Drs.  Hill  and 
Hammer  retnmed  home,  and  Rugel  and  I  determined  if 
possible,  to  reach  the  top  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks.* 
AiHer  much  toil  over  aaany  dangerous  places  where  a 
mis-step  would  have  thrown  us  down  precipices  on  the 
rocks  beneath,  we  reached  a  long  narrow  ridge  above 
the  rook  which  overhangs  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  lo- 
cality. Here  we  met  with  a  few  straggling  small  trees, 
Bet¥la  iMtOf  (sweet  birch.)  Pinua  fraatri,  (batmm  fir,) 
which  answers  well  to  the  description  of  Purah,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  distinct  from  the  Piwu  balsama  of  New -Eng- 
land. Such  deep  gulft  were  between  tlie  ridges  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  from  one  to  another;  be- 
sides it  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  obtain  specimens 
in  flower  in  that  elevated  region.  Growing  in  the  rich 
vegetable  mold  of  the  cove,  was  the  Erytkronium 
Am^rietmum,  (Dog*n  tooth  violet,)  Didytra  euctUaria,  and 
DttOaria  M^ropkytta.  We  retracetl  our  steps  to  where 
we  left  our  horses,  and  next  day  returned  to  Sevier? ille, 
loaded  with  specimens,  and  well  pleased  with  the  result 
of  our  excursion.        Yours  truly,         B.  B.  Bvcxlxt. 

W6$t  Dreadmh  Ydu  Co.,  N.  F. 

TRANSMUTATION. 


Mr.  £ditob^-I  have  been  somewhat  amused,  if  not 
edifted,  by  the  arguments  advanced  in  your  paper  from  time 
to  time  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  orthe  transmuta- 
tion of  wheat  into  chess.  As  a  case  in  point,  and  some- 
thing new  to  me,  I  will  state  a  fact  from  my  own  observa- 
tion .  In  the  spring  of  1839, 1  laid  off  a  new  garden,  and  as 
I  had  no  manure  of  my  own  as  rotten  as  I  wished,  I  pur- 
chased six  wagon  lfMd»  from  a  neighbor,  out  of  a  manure 
bank,  upon  which,  the  season  before,  I  observed  a  quan- 
ti^  of  Jimson,  or  Jamestown  weed  growing.  I  detest 
this  weed  above  almost  any  other,  and  had  never  seen 
if  growing  on  my  farm;  but  thinking  that  it  would  only 
trouble  me  for  one  year,  I  concluded  to  venture  it.  Well, 
the  manure  was  scattered  over  the  garden,  pretty  well 
worked  in,  and  a  good  deal  of  Jimson  was  pulled  up  that 
year.  Since  that,  the  garden  has  been  in  constant  culti- 
vation ;  no  Jimson  weeil  to  my  certain  knowledge  has 
ever  been  snflered  to  go  to  seed,  and  but  one  or  two  to 
get  in  blossom.  I  have  never  found  but  about  two 
stalks  on  any  other  part  of  the  tarm,  and  yet,  every  sea- 
ton  since  the  manure  was  first  put  on  the  garden,  it  has 
come  up  more  or  less,  and  this  season,  which  makes  the 
seventh,  it  came  up  in  greater  quantity  than  it  ever 
has  since  the  first  year.  Now,  if  I  had  scattered  this  ma- 
nure on  my  field,  and  then  put  in  a  crop  among  which 
Jimson  would  not  grow,  and  so  kept  it  until  last  fall,  then 
sowed  it  in  wheat,  and  the  wheat  had  been  destroyed  by 
ftost  or.  otherwise,  and  I  had  found  Jimson  coming  up 
thick  in  its  place,  where  it  had  been  never  known  to 
grow,  would  not  I  have  been  as  much  Justified  in  con- 
eluding  my  wheat  had  turned  to  J'mson,  as  the  advocates 
of  transmutation  are  in  concluding  theirs  haa  turned  to 
ehessT 

My  wheat  used  to  « turn  to  chess*'  a  good  deal,  though 
I  towed  some  little  in  my  seed;  yet,  I  always  thought  it 
oime  up  five  for  one  in  proportion  to  the  wheat.  About 
six  years  ago  I  picked  a  half  bushel  of  wheat,  head  by 
head,  in  order  to  get  it  pure  from  mixture  of  every  kind. 
I  towed  it  oo  a  clean  piece  of  ground,  and  the  next  sea- 
ton  had  not  a  grain  of  chen  or  cockle  in  it.    I  have 

*  According  to  M.  Niehonett,  the  Smoky  mooolun,  near  the 
Warm  Springs,  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  jodgiiig 
jTom  appearances,  the  Tai\ge  that  we  visited,  between  Sevier  county, 
Tenn.,  and  Haywood  eoonty,  N.  C,  attains  an  elevation  not  fhr  from 
0000  feet. 


sowed  clean  seed  now  for  four  years.  I  have  not  seen 
cockle  on  the  turn  since,  and  although  my  wheat  haa 
been  winter-killed  more  or  less  every  year,  it  has  not 
*'  turned  to  chess"  at  the  rate  of  more  than  from  one  to  four 
stalks  to  the  acre,  and  I  think  I  might  possibly  have  sown 
that  much  with  my  wheat  without  observing  it.  I  have 
now  a  pile  of  wheat  for  seed  on  my  ban  fioor,  in  which 
I  think  there  cannot  be  one  grain  of  chess  found  to  the 
bushel,  cleaned  through  a  mill  without  a  screen. 

Piqua^  Miami  Co.,  O.  8.  Widnet. 

P.  8.  As  you  might  wish  to  know,  I  will  state  that 
spring  crops  here  look  very  fine,  with  the  exception  of 
hay,  which  is  but  middling.  Wheat  above  an  average 
yield,  and  remarkably  heavy  to  the  bushel,  generally 
weighing  65  lbs.  and  upwards. 


THE  CULTIVATOIU^  FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Tucksx — I  had  been  a  rather  irregular  reader  of 
the  Cultivator  for  several  years,  failing  to  subscribe  some 
years,  and  not  receiving  all  the  numbers  other  years* 
until  last  October,  when  I  resolved  to  have  the  whole. 
I  procured  all  the  back  volumes,  neatly  stitched,  from 
your  oflee,  had  them  well  bound,  and  have  been  occupy, 
ing  my  leisure  time  this  winter  in  reading  the  work  in 
course.  I  began  with  Judge  Buers  litUe  experiment 
sheet,  printed  in  March,  1834,  and  have  examined  some- 
what carefully  every  paper  down  to  your  excellent 
numberfor  January,  1845,  which  I  finished  last  evening. 
The  result  is  a  most  .thorough  conviction  that  the  Culti« 
vator  eminently  deserves  to  be  labelled  the  Faxmeks' 
LiBXAXT,  and  purchased  by  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  for 
the  very  first  of  his  agricultural  reailing.  I  say  this 
after  having  read  many  agricultural  books,  and  several 
of  the  current  agricultural  papers,  most  of  which  are 
certainly  valuable,  and  merit  a  high  place  in  the  far- 
mer's reading.  It  is  In  the  hope  of  inducing  others  to 
procure  the  entire  work,  and  read  it  attentively,  that  I 
trouble  you  with  this  note. 

The  Cultivator,  though  not  the  pioneer,  is  certainly 
the  ttandard  agricultural  paper  of  (he  land.  And  this  will 
be  cheerfully  admitted  by  most  readers,  and  by  every 
conductor,  (except  perhapa  one,  almost  the  last  one  that 
should  not  admit  it,)  of  agricultural  papers.  None  can 
tell  its  value  without  a  careful  and  somewhat  continuous 
reading.  It  is  as  a  book,  or  series  of  books,  its  real 
worth  will  be  known.  I  had  heard  it  said,  (e.  g.,)  that 
the  first  vols,  were  worth  little  to  any  persons  except  the 
tillers  of  very  sandy  soils,  such  as  constituted  Judge 
Buel's  farm — that  later  vols,  were  taken  up  with  the 
chess  controversy — with  the  controversy  between  the 
advocates  of  native  and  imported  breeds  of  cattle,  &c.« 
&c.  Nothing  is  more  untrue.  The  vols,  conducted  by 
Judge  Buel,  are  full  of  pure  wheat;  no  chaff—no  foul 
seed.  His  care  for  young  fiirmers  if  excellent,  and  this 
department  of  his  paper  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  (he  whole,  especially  to  every  young  man,  who 
^like  myselO  has  commenced  farming  since  Judge  B.'s 
death.  The  vols,  since  then  are  much  like  the  last, 
which  I  take  it  the  reader  has  seen,  except  that  I  thought 
each  succeeding  one  better  than  its  predecessor,  and  the 
present  bids  fair,  (even  saying  nothing  about  the  excel- 
lent cuts,)  to  be  (he  best  of  all.  I  have  been  astonished 
to  find  in  the  whole  work  so  little  valueless  matter— so 
little  repetition — so  little  controversy.  The  correspon- 
dents  have  given  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  and  practical 
information,  while  the  labors  (both  scientific  and  practi- 
cal, if  they  can  be  separated,)  of  the  editors,  especially 
Messrs.  Buel,  Oaylord,  and  Tucker,  can  hardly  be  ap- 
preciated above  their  worth.  I  am  sure,  I  would  not 
part  with  the  if^iirmation  and  the  Motitfaction  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Cultivator  for  ten  times  its  coat.  And  I 
sincerely  hope  every  farmer  who  has  not  yet  taken  the 
paper  will  do  to  soon,  and  every  one  who  has  not  the 
back  vols,  will  send  $10  to  Mr.  Tucker  at  once  and  pro- 
cure  (he  whole.  And  if  he  does  not  find,  on  a  cartful 
perusal,  that  socA  volume  is  worth  more,  (counting  worth, 
both  pecuniarily  and  Intellectually,  or  in  the  better  tillage 
of  his  land,  and  the  better  culture  of  his  mind,)  I  will 
agree  to  reftmd  the  sum,  and  take  the  library  at  once. 

OMr,  JM.,  1, 1S45.  H. 
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PBEHIUM  FANNINO-MILL— (FlK.  aS.) 

Mr.  Tdcier — T  wiih  ta  occupy  a  brief  ipice  ia  the  CnKirator  lo  inviM  Iht  iltentioD  ot  iifricallnriits  to  Mr 
I.  T.  Giaal'a  ''Pilenl  Fan-Mill,"  which  ia  my  opiniun,  eieela  any  olh«r  mill  now  in  use.  In  tD«cli»ni«in,  dnrabili 
ty,  anrlulilitr.  The  "  PalenI  Faa-Mlll,"  iatimilarlo  the  Fan-Mills  heretofore  manufactiireil  by  Mr.  Qrul,  which 
mill!  have  taken  the  lat  premium  a1  two  Stale  and  five  County  Fain,  except  hii  late  improvpmeal,  which  couiita  in 
mdiling  to  Ibe  acreen  anil  other  par(5  in  general  uaa  In  Fan-Millp,  en  additional  acreen,  anil  what  iidmominaitadacheM 
board,  which  are  arranged  in  auch  manner  aa  to  caoae  ft  much  alronger  blut  of  wind  to  act  npoD  the  grxia  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  ihaliing  alcTCi  or  acreena  than  at  Ibe  upper,  and  (hereby  to  aid  the  action  of  Kid  aieici  in  etTeel- 
Ing  (he  acreentng,  by  whicb  meana  tba  chaffing  and  acreenins  are  performed  aimnttaneouily.  All  other  Fan-UiUa 
ta[[uire  (hat  Whea(  ahoulit  be  run  through  twice,  to  clean  It  Ihorousbly,  while  (ha  Patent  Fan  Hill  will  chaff  and 
acreen  wheat  more  cflfectually  in  one  operation  than  other  milla  will  in  two  operBtiooa,  (hereby  aarlng  halt  IbC 
time  and  labor  required  by  old  milla.  The  "  Patent  Fan  Hill'  will  also  clean  all  hind*  of  grain,  auch  aa  lye,  buck- 
wheat, oaO,  com,  peaa,  beana,  clorer,  (imothy,  and  Bax-aced,  in  one  lingle  operation.  Oad  and  peaa  are  upai*- 
led  by  being  run  through  Ihe  mill  once. 

Notwithslandisg  the  labor  and  Bxpenaa  in  brbiging  the  Fan  Mill  to  id  preaenl  atate  of  perfection,  Ur.  aian(  la 
enabled  (o  fiiroish  the  "Patent  t^  Mill''  at  (be  aame  price  Ihat  he  baa  received  for  milka  heretofore  muubetiired 
by  him.     DirecdDDi  how  (o  rig  tbe  mill  for  cleaning  dlflereut  kinds  of  grain,  accompanying  each  mill. 

Lanaingburgh,  Augual,  1S43.  ~ 

slJpB  of  boards  1}  litokea  wide  lo  be  sailed  lo  tbe  polea 

Dikthe  Inaide.  A  SVB» 

AlbamtiMt,  1845. 

tMPBOTGMEKT  OF  HOB8E8. 


OR?TAMEnTAL  OATB— Fig.  83. 

liUTHBft  TucEEK,  Ssft — I  herewith  aand  yoa  a  rutlf 
draft  of  a  gate,  which  I  should  like  to  aa*  in  your  Culll- 
vator.  It  would  add  much  to  embelliah  the  premises' 
near  a  dwelling,  but  would  be  rather  ezpenaive  lo  place 
here  and  (here  on  a  farm.  The  posia  on  which  the  gate 
hangs  should  be  conslrucled  of  stones,  as  Ihey  ace  much 
more  durable,  and  the  gate  Is  leas  liable  (a  sag  (hani 
When  hung  oa  wooden  posts.  The  gale  may  be  roade  of' 
oak  or  aah.  Or  almoal  any  wood  (hat  will  bend  without 
breaking.  The  two  end  poeta  should  be  about  5  feel 
bigh  ami  larger  in  diameler  than  the  rest.  The  others 
should  be  about  (hree  inches  in  diama(er  and  8  feat  high. 
Tbe  long  poles  are  q>Ii(  sbou(  5  faet  from  (he  base,  anil 
arctied  with  strong  wire,  to  prevent  (ham  from  splitting 
brther;then  spread  them  IS  incbea  Or  more  apart,  as  I 
lanojr  directs.    The  lattice  work  may  t>e  made  of  amooib  I 


There  never  was,  in  this  coonty,  so  many  flu*  fbala  ii 
any  one  season,  aa(here  are  now;  and  ihecaoae,!  think, 
may  be  aKributed  (a  the  fact  of  a  tax  having-  been  in- 
posed  on  atalliona — haioe  all  Ihe  wn>t«  had  to  laave  Ihi 
lurf,  and  larmera  have  had  tha  advantage  oT  breeding 
from  tbe  tiest  sires.  If  this  advanb^  is  only  pumuO, 
and  damt  of  good  lempw  aod  qoaliliaaare  alone  allowed 
(o  breed,  (ha  iBprDveqtent  may  bcoom*  atill  mora  isi- 

FisTULA  uiD  Poll  Evil.— The  ainpleat,  aa  well  as 
reailieal  cure  for  Iheaa  two  diaeaau,  thai  aver  came  (o 
knowledge,  ia  eommoD  table  salL  Hy  oeighbci, 
Ramsburg,  took  a  hone  a  few  years  ago,  (bat  tiad  a 
flalula,  and  after  erory  other  eObrt  bad  been  made  lo  cure 
him,  without  the  least  affect,  he  threw  into  tbe  ulcer  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  the  good  effect  waa  soon  perceptible- 
The  salt  was  repeated  every  day  or  two,  and  in  a  short 
jtiine  a  cure  waa  perfected. 

Last  summer,  I  bad  a  mars  thai  had  Ihe  poll  evil,  and  1 
cured  her  also  with  aati  applied  in  Ihe  same  way.  I  pot 
however,  a  amall  bit  of  ted  precipitate  in  the  woaad, 
llwice.  Bolhanimala  areal  thii  lime  well  and  aerriee- 
'able.  OloAO-B  Bl£s«im6. 

Fi-iJtridc  eountji,  W.,  Julf,  1846. 
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FOOT-BOT  (10  caujbb)  IN 


LuTHSB  TucKxa*  Esq. — A  late  nnmbw  of  th«  Bo«- 
lOD  Cpdtivator  eontaini  an  artiele  on  this  nbjcet  from 
ICr.  Jewett  of  Wcybridge^  Yemioitti  whloh  bufatoet  me 
to  mimI  yon  thui  commmiicatioD.  The  importeiico  to  (be 
theep-nifuig  eommwuty  of  thif  wliole  contiaont  to  w- 
dentand  the  nature  and  eaaaes  of  the  numy  diaaaeea  to 
which  aheep  are  liable,  ia  taealcwIaMe,  and  wbes  well 
mMlentoody  they  will  be  aorprlaed  to  And  the  eaae  with, 
wluch  Huf  caa  be  evrec^  aad  in  moat  iaatanoea  prevent- 
ed.  When  Mr.  Jewett  ia  infonaed  that  I  waa  boB  and 
tailed  a  ahepherd,  and  that  the  little  information  I  poa- 
aan  ia  the  reaolt  of  long  and  nltentiTe  practioai  he  will, 
I  am  aure,  readily  give  me  ei«dit  for  the  true  intention 
with  which  I  write,  namely,  to  let  him  and  othera  right, 
aa  to  the  true  eauae  of,  and  remedy  for,  this  (ao  called) 
diaeaa^  aad  not  to  find  £uilt  with  him,-  or  enter  hito  any 
controyerqr  about  it;  for  I  willmgly  admit  that  he  giree 
evidence  ol  aome  pcaetiee  and  obamiation,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve it  ia  only  necemary  to  4ttrmt  ttmt  obaervation  to 
make  him  a  valnable  ihapherd. 

Properly  apeaking,  there  ia  ao  each  diaeeaa  ^tftay;  aa 
foot-roL  It  ia  invariably  the  reanlt  ^  the  neglect  of 
another  diaeaae^  aimple  and  eaay  to  care,  or  the  reaolt  of 
accident  by  a  brniM  of  the  fobtmaome  way;  and  alwaya 
evinced  by  a  slight  but  visible  lameaem  in  whichever 
foot  la  injured.  |t  ia  not  ooaUgUna,  neUhtr  edm  it  he 
comautnieaUd  by  Uueulatiaiu  I  aw  the  latter  teated  my- 
self by  the  late  Mr.  Field,  iitherof  the  present  able 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  London,  oa  a  viait  to  aa  extenaive 
flock-aaaater  ia  Leiceaterriiire;  and  I  think  by  the  time 
you  read  thia  through,  yon  will  be  cooThieed  yonraelf  aa 
thoroughly  aa  though  yon  mw  the  ezperiaieat  tried,  of 
the  impossibility  ol  its  b4i&gao  eommaniealed,  iaaamuch 
as  foot-rot  ia  aot  a  diaeaae  of  itaalf. 

Sheep  have  a  aeeretoiy  outlet  between  die  elawa,  pe- 
culiar to  them,  whidi  ia  liable  to  become  obstmctedj 
aad  whea  obatruojted  for  a  law  daya  the  teoder  skia  be- 
tween  the  dawa  beoomea  red  and  inflamed,  the  sheep  be- 
coaeee  lame  oa  that  ioot,  and  more  laaae  immediately  af. 
ter  ita  Arat  riaiag  in  tlm  morning  than  at  any  other  time 
of  day,  the  faiflamnaatioa  making  greater  head- way  while 
at  rest  durtbg  the  aight  thaa  at  aay  other  period.    The 
walehfiil.aad  obaervaat  ahepherd  win  see  the  lame  sheep 
at  once  on  putting  hia  flock  up  fai  the  momfaig,  and  will 
apply  the  remedy,  which  la  aimple.    First  clean  the  claw 
by  nmnuig  your  flnger  or  thumb  up  and  down  through 
it,  wet  with  your  spittle,  if  yon  have  no  water  conven- 
iaat,  then  take  oat  your  botUe  of  spirita  of  turpentine  aad 
waah  it  well  with  your  flnger  with  that;  let  the  sheep  lie 
a  few  Bsinutea  until  the  daw  ia  thoroughly  dry,  (I  shall 
aflerwwda  deaeribe  the  ahnple  mode  of  securing  a  sheep 
seaa  that  it  cannot  get  off  ita  aide  uatO  looaeaed  by  the 
shepherd,)  and  then  rob  between  the  daw  a  mixture  of 
two  parte  tar  and  one  part  sheep^  suet  boiled  together, 
well  blended  and  let  cool,  which  the  ahepherd  should 
alwaya  have  prepared  aad  in  a  tin  box  to  take  out  with 
hfan.     Thia  doae  let  the  aheep  go  to  pasture  agahi,  and 
repeat  the  aame  dreaafaig  every  aecond  day  until  the  sheep 
beconea  well  of  the  lameness,  or  until  the  ddn  breaks, 
which  it  sometimes  will  do  in  spite  of  tiie  dressing,  and 
assumes  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  difeease  called  a 
scaM,  when  you  amat  then  apply  the  liquid  drewing  de- 
scribed below.    The  scald  ia  a  diaeaae  of  itself,  though 
sometimea  produced  by  the  atoppage  of  the  secretory  out- 
let of  the  daws  in  the  manner  described  above,  Is  gene- 
rally produced  by  very  heavy  dews,  or  a  long  continued 
series  of  humid  weather,  which  predisposes  the  foot  to 
this  injury.    It  isaa  the  other  disease,  first  discovered  by 
the  shepherd  from  lameness,  but  at  a  different  hour  of  the 
day.    When  the  flock  are  first  put  op  in  the  morning,  the 
dew  18  heavy,  ia  cooling  to  the  foot,  and  washes  between 
the  claws  clean,  and  though  the  scald  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, yet  at  that  hour,  the  moisture  prevents  the  fric- 
tion of  the  parts  from  hurting  and  causing  lameness,  and 
it  is  not  ducovored  until  towards  noon,  when  the  dew  is 
all  gone,  and  between  the  clawa  becomes  dry,  and  the 
friction  commences  to  hurt  and  Irritate  the  parts,  and 
then  the  lamenen  becomes  apparent.    When  this  is  the 
case  the  ahepherd  knows  it  ia  the  acald, — ^he  collects  his 


flack,  cntches  the  lame  aheep,  ropea  them  aa  it  ia  termed, 
and  lay!  them  on  their  side.    He  then  takea  his  waah, 
previously  prepared,  composed  of  two  parte  tar,  and  one 
of  oil  of  turpentine  well  mixed  together,  and  then  slow- 
ly added  and  stirred  in,  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  (spirit 
of  aalt)  with  aAer  that  four  parte  of  blue  vitriol,  very 
finely  powdered,  to  which  add  spirits  of  turpentine,  auf- 
flcient  to  make  the  whole,  when  well  shaken  up  in  a  hot- 
tle»  of  a  liquid  conalstency,  so  that  the  wash  may  be  ap- 
plied by  dipping  a  feather  into  it,  with  which  annoiht 
the  scalded  parts  with  the  feather.    The  bottle  most  be 
well  shaken  every  time  the  feather  ia  dipped  in,  and 
when  the  claws  are  dressed  the  sheep  must  then  lay  tied 
until  the  waah  ia  perfectly  dried  in,  and  a  amt  of  in- 
crustation ia  formed  on  the  scalded  parts,— every  second 
day  is  enough  to  drem.    It  sometimes  occurs  that  not- 
wlthatanding  every  care  thia  scald  tnma  to  a  tort,  and 
thea  it  is,  that  it  is  caUed  the  foot-rot.    The  sore  k 
produced  generally  by  s<Naething  getting  in  between  the 
daws,  such  aa  a  bit  of  gravel  or  hard  clay,  or  atruck  by 
aome  anfaatanee  that  would  produce  extra  irritation,  proud 
fleeh  and  sloughing.    The  treatment  thea  is^  if  the  som 
extends  eithw  way  to  the  homy  aubslanee,  to  pare  it 
away  to  the  healthy  edge,  then  ahake  a  little  flue  pow. 
dered  loaf  sugar  on  the  part,  which  will  entirely  take 
away  the  proud  flesh,  and  thea  after  h%lf  an  hour  apply 
the  wash^  and  when  dry,  looae  the  sheep  to  pasture. 
Gare  should  be  taken  never  to  wrap  the  foot  with  a  cloth, 
unleaa  when  the  homy  aubstance  is  taken  away,  and 
the  part  is  leil  entirely  bared  to  the  ground,  aad  then  the 
one  claw  only  should  be  bandaged;  or  if  both  are  bared, 
each  elaw  tkoiid  be  eeparaUly  bandaged^  to  prevent  great- 
er friction  of  the  parts,  and  to  keep  them  the  more  cooL 
IMder  thit  drewmttanee  alantf  is  a  bandage  on  the  foot  of 
a  sheep  ever  admUeible,  because  it  causes  greater  heat, 
and  of  courae  greater  friction  by  keeping  the  claws  bound 
together  and  not  allowing  them  to  spread.    In  this  stage 
of  the  diseaae,  it  is  necessary  to  dress  every  day,  and  it 
mu^be  noticed,  that  the  cool  of  the  morning  is  the  best 
hour  for  dreming,  because  the  sheep  in  hot  weather  ia 
much  oppressed  by  being  tied  down  on  its  side  for  the 
length  of  time,  sometimes  an  hour  or  more^  that  the  pro- 
per application  of  the  dressing  requires.    It  not  unfre- 
quently  happena  that  aheep  show  lameness  when  you  can 
neither  see  a  scald,  nor  discover  inflammation  between  the 
clawa  from  the  stopage  of  the  secretory  outlet;  and  then 
the  ahepherd  must  look  for  the  cause,  by  pressing  and 
examining  the  hoof  round,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  cause 
of  lameness  is  sought  for  in  the  horse's  hoof,  and  when 
diecovered,  the  homy  substance  rouat  be  pared  down  to 
(he  part  affected,  and  then  the  applications  made  as  be- 
fore deecribed.    In  this  case  the  lameness  is  produced 
from  precisdy  the  same  causes,  as  the  lameness  in  a  hor- 
se's foot,  by  a  braise  or  hurt,  or  by  the  prick  of  a  nail,  or 
the  gradual  working-in  of  some  sharp  gmvelly  substance, 
which   when   discovered,   and   on  opening  matter   ia 
found,  it  ia  immediatdy  pronounced  as  foot-rot  in  the 
sheep,  but  who  ever  heard  of  foot-rot  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  horse,  or  who  ever  supposed  that  the 
matter,  if  applied  to  another  horse  by  inoculation,  would 
produce  lameness  and  a  similar  sore,  in  the  aame  region, 
the  foot?    On  this  I  deem  any  other  remark  unnecessary. 
No  other  help  than  the  shepherd  and  hia  dog  is  required; 
nor  no  other  instrument  than  a  strong,  sharp  and  wdl 
pointed  two  bladed  knife,  the  large  blade  to  pare  down 
(he  hoof,  the  smaller  one  to  cut  out  down  to  the  part  af- 
fected. 

The  way  of  tieing  down  the  sheep  is  as  follows :  get  a 
soft  rope  made  of  tow  with  three  plys,  each  piy  as  thick 
as  your  middle  flnger,  flve  feet  long;  then  splice  both  ends 
together  and  you  have  a  double  rope  2  feet  6  inches  long, 
when  you  catch  your'Sheep  turn  him  gently  on  his  side, 
then  raise  him  to  a  sitting  posture,  having  his  head  bent 
over  under  your  stomach,  toJce  your  rope  and  put  it  over 
the  left  hind  leg  just  above  the  hock,  catching  the  sinew, 
then  give  your  rope  two  or  three  twists,  so  aa  to  confine 
the  leg,  and  pam  it  along  the  belly  and  on  the  side  of  the 
chest  close  under  the  elbow  of  the  rif^  fore  leg  or  shoul- 
der, and  pasa  the  other  end  over  his  head  on  to  his  neck, 
lay  bin  down  on  his  side,  ami  there  he  most  remain  se<* 
cure  until  yon  choose  to  looee  him.    When  you  go  to 
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drew  him  or  pare  hia  hoofi,  (he  easieit  position  for  the 
diaep,  and  the  handiest  for  the  shepherd,  is  to  place  him 
in  a  sitting  posture,  the  rope  still  1^  on  until  he  is  ready 
to  be  let  out  to  pasture.  The  paring  of  the  hoof  can 
alone  be  well  performed  with  a  strong,  sharp  bladed 
knife,  and  is  very  simple;  leave  the  bottom  of  the  hoof 
as  even  as  possible,  so  that  the  sheep  may  have  an  even 
and  flat  surface  to  stand  upon,  taking  care  of  not  cutting 
down  to  the  quick;  the  toes  should  be  left  smooth  and 
ronnded,  and  no  portion  of  the  heel  touched,  unless  some 
jaggy  part  is  hanging. 

The  shepherd  with  his  dog  and  crook,  and  24  tow 
ropes  on  his  shoulder,  his  knife  and  vials  in  his  pocket, 
can  go  ot*t  and  pen  his  sheep  in  any  clean  and  convenient 
eomer,  catch  the  lame  ones  and  rope  them,  let  the  rest 
of  his  flock  out  to  pasture,  ami  then  in  a  very  few  hours 
dress  his  invalid  sheep,  and  be  prepared  for  his  other 
work.  Suppose  the  shepheni  to  have  the  charge  of  a 
flock  of  lOOO  sheep,  he  must  be  very  ignorant,  or  very 
careless,  ever  to  require  to  use  more  than  12  or  18  out 
of  his  24  ropes  on  any  one  day;  there  is  no  business  at 
which  a  man  is  engaged,  that  <<a  stitch  in  time  is  more 
certain  to  save  nine,''  than  in  herding  a  flock  of  sheep. 
With  much  respect,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Tour  humble  servt,        Oilazixr. 

LnUvitt;  JTy.,  July,  1846. 

A  LETTER  TO  FARMERS. 


Mr.  Editor— There  is  no  portion  of  the  « Empire 
State,*'  or  any  other  section  that  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, where  the  agricultural  population  enjoy  sufB- 
cient  mutual  thrift  to  prevent  the  frequent  and  painful 
contrast  of  a  comfortable,  or  an  elegant  mansion,  with 
poverty-stricken  tenements,  lacking  not  only  the  com- 
forts, but  the  decencies  of  life.  And  these,  in  some  in* 
stances,  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  abode 
of  honest,  hard-working  men,  whose  health  and  strength 
have  been  sufllcient  to  have  earned  all  the  necessarid  of 
life,  educated  their  children,  and  reserved  a  generous 
portion  for  old  age.  And  perhaps  they  have  earned  it, 
and  because  of  their  inability  to  keep  it  their  neighbors 
instead  of  themselves  have  been  enriched  by  their  toil. 

Whatever  has  been  the  cause  of  their  destitution,  whe- 
ther it  was  a  lack  of  calculation,  temperance,  or  indus- 
try,— whether  they  have  little  or  nothing,  they  must  have 
a  place  which  they  call  home,  which  you  can  help  to 
make  more  comfortable.  Do  not  see  them  wear  away 
year  after  year  in  the  same  cheerless  unvarying  round. 
And  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  them  when  yon  know  they 
are  squandering  the  little  they  have  earned,  in  foolish 
and  unnecessary  trading.  And  try  to  And  them  some 
employment,  when  they  cannot  get  work  elsewhere,  and 
you  will  in  a  measure  prevent  them  from  contracting 
habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  save  thehr  famUies 
much  suffering. 

Little  ofllces  of  kindness,  such  as  giving  them  a  fruit 
tree  or  a  few  choice  seeds,  oflbring  your  team  to  break 
them  up  a  garden,  (in  turn  for  their  labor,)  lending  them 
your  agricultural  paper,  lie,,  Ate,  will  make  them  feel 
that  you  do  not  consider  them  or  their  aflbirs  beneath 
your  notice,  and  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  their  gra- 
titude and  ambition  to  proflt  by  your  advice  and  example. 

I  never  take  a  ride  of  half  a  doxen  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion, without  feeling  my  comfort  greatly  abridged  by  the 
filthy  and  forlorn  appearance,  or  the  ancomfortable 
comiition  of  most  of  the  tenements  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  class  of  eountry  laborers.  Not  unfrequently  lis- 
tened upon  the  road-aide,  on  the  summit  of  a  treeless 
hill,  to  be  scorched  by  (he  blaze  of  a  summer  sun,  and 
fanned  by  the  wintry  blast;  or  placed  on  stilts  In  a 
smoky  swamp,  a  prey  to  musquitos  and  the  ague,  with- 
out well  or  cistern,  wood-shed  or  garden,  except  per- 
haps a  patch  of  potatoes  which  the  chiklren  are  kept 
from  school  to  watch. 

Every  man  who  lives  in  the  country  and  is  able  to 
work,  whether  he  has  a  trade,  or  depends  upon  tilling 
his  neighbors'  ground  for  his  support,  can  or  ought  to 
earn  a  comfortable  home.  And  if  he  can  have  but  an 
acre  of  ground  with  a  snug  warm  cottage,  (though  it  be 
of  logs)  he  has  sufllcient  q;>ace  for  all  the  conveniences 


he  needs,  and  may  be  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  if  hd 
were  the  owner  of  thousands.  And  if  he  can  be  indoee 
to  add  a  few  cheap  embellishmenta,  which  will  eoet  him 
nothing  bat  his  labor,  such  as  whitewashing  his  build- 
ings and  fences,  keeping  a  neat  yard  and  garidcB,  raiemg 
a  few  choice  trees,  vines,  and  flowers,  his  himble  and 
limited  posssssions  will  form  no  nnpleasant  ooatnat  with 
your  spacious  or  splendid  domains. 

If  our  independent  larmen  would  take  a  litQe  BMire  n- 
terest  in  the  aflkirs  of  their  poor  neighbota,  tbey  mlglU 
in  a  short  time  greatly  amelioral*  their  eOBditioi^  and 
improve  the  fiuse  of  the  couatiy. 

A  FARlGER'a  WZVB. 

Onondan  N.  F.,  Aug.  1846. 


CURB  FOR  THE  BARBER'S  ITCH. 


Mr.  TucKSR^Periiaps  the  foUowing  raeipe  amy  be 
as  usefhl  to  some  of  your  readers  as  it  haa  be«ai  to  mc^ 
and  I  therefore  oommunicate  it  for  pnblicatioii : 
>  Take  a  tea-spoon  even  full  of  salt-petre  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  salts,  dissolve  them  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and 
drink  the  same  in  the  morning  before  breaklkst,  and  oon- 
tinue  to  do  so  three  momings  in  succesaion  before  bi«ak- 
fast,  then  omit  three  mornings,  and  to  repeat  and  oaatf 
three  mominga,  till  nine  doses  are  taken  m  the  spttee  o^ 
fifteen  days. 

The  above  named  humor  or  disease  I  obtained  at  soase 
t>arber's  shop  where  I  was  shaved  on  my  way  from  this 
place  to  Mew- York  city,  in  April,  1843.  I  tried  a  great 
many  preaeriptions  to  no  effbet,  aad  when  I  set  imt  on 
my  return,  via  the  lakes  in  September  following,  my 
face,  chin,  and  neck  were  grievously  aMieted  with  nm-^ 
ning  iores  and  bard  tnmors,  attended  with  considerable 
fever.  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  pouitioea  to  allay  the 
inflammation  during  the  whole  passage  from  Buffalo.  A 
passenger  on  board  the  steamboat  in  whiek  I  eaae  up 
the  lakes,  recommended  Che  above,  he  baring  had  a 
troublesome  humor  of  the  blood  cured  by  it  aome  years 
before.  I  had  iaith  in  the  salt-petre  as  a  purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  when  I  arrived  at  my  own  house  I  followed 
the  preaoriptioo.  The  progress  of  the  disease  waa  check- 
ed at  onc*--the  itching  subsided,  the  hard  tumora  gnda- 
ally  disappeared*  and  swes  dried  up  in  a  few  dajrs  after 
the  last  dose  of  salt-petre  was  taken.  Some  one  remark- 
ed to  me  that  the  disease  was  hard  to  cure,  and  tiiat  it 
would  be  likely  to  break  out  again.  In  about  six  months 
it  again  made  its  appearance.  I  applied  the  same  pre- 
scription. The  disease  soon  disappeared,  and  has  not 
shown  itself  sino^  although  tills  was  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  salt-petre  and  salts  are  fiur  firom  being  a  palatable 
dose,  but  they  may  be  made  more  so,  by  wetting  the 
mouth  with  and  swallowing  a  small  quantity  of  ahaip 
vinegar,  both  before  and  after  taking  them. 

It  becomes  all  who  get  shaved  in  barbers'  ahop%  ot 
with  other  men's  shaving  utensils,  to  look  to  it  that  th^ 
do  not  get  inoculated,  nor  inoculate  themselvea,  with 
this  or  any  other  troublesome  humor  of  the  blood*  and 
which  in  this  instance  stated  was  worse  than  an  ordlnwy 
case  of  the  small  pox.  Q.  G,  8. 

Bruntwitk,  P$oria  Co.,  BUnoU,  Ally  24,  1846. 

Filberts. — They  do  not  require  a  very  rich  soil*  hut 
grow  well  in  that  whieh  is  rocky  or  graveUy.  The 
ground  is  kept  clean  around  the  trees,  which  are  plaeed 
about  twelve  feet  apart.  They  are  very  carefoUy  pruned* 
and  one  stem  only  is  left  to  branch  out  a  few  incbea 
above  the  ground;  the  branches  are  trained  and  pruned 
in  the  shape  of  a  puneh  bowl*  and  are  not  allowisd  to  ran 
above  four  or  five  feet  high;  thus  they  will  bear  abun- 
dantly, and  be  very  profitable.  When  the  filberfa  are 
gathered,  they  are  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  under  a  abed 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  they  ara  well  dried,  they  will 
keep  good  for  seyeral  years.  Penny  CjiitaptdU, 

The  above  refers  to  England;  but  would  not  this  tree 
succeed  in  the  United  States  and  prove  profitable  to  the 
cultivators  of  it.  It  n»ems  to  me  that  some  trials  on  the 
culture  of  it  in  this  country,  ought  to  be  made,  as  also 
on  the  English  walnut,  so  termed,  which  has  proved 
profitable  in  some  inatances  at  least,       W.  JsNKmoir. 
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To  THE  Editoa  of  ^hx  Cultiyatob — ^I  met  with 
your  Cultivator  yesterday,  and  noticed  with  pleasure  the 
jost  observations  yon  have  made  on  several  occasions,  on 
the  character  of  (he  strawberry  plant.  Your  plate  of  the 
blossoms,*  shoiild  be  republished  yearly,  at  the  period 
of  blossonung.  Cultivators  will  daily  see  the  swelling 
of  the  perfect  fruit  of  the  one,  and  the  total,  or  partial 
sterility  of  the  other.  The  plate  has  one  error.  The 
blossoms  are  represented  as  of  the  same  sise.  The  sta- 
minate  blossom,  is  always  the  larger  blossom,  and  often 
double  the  size  of  the  other. 

I  saw  in  a  late  horticultural  paper,  a  flattering  descrip- 
tion of  Codman's  Seedling,  speaking  of  it  as  a  great  bear- 
er, fine  flavor,  and  superior  in  size  to  all  others,  and 
lauding  its  great  voriety  qf  9ha^,  The  measurement  giv- 
en averages  about  four  inches  in  circumference,  which 
is  below  the  standard  of  many  other  varieties.  The  plant 
I  have  not  seen,  but  the  various  8hape»  of  the  fruit,  which 
the  writer  so  much  admires,  convinces  me  it  never  will 
be  valuable  for  a  general  crop.  The  fruit  is  of  variout 
forms,  in  consequence  o^  its  being  a  »tatninat»  plant,  and 
parHaUy  defective  in  ihef§maU  organs.  It  is  barely  pos 
sible  that  it  is  a  pistillate  plant,  and  the  defect  in  form 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  stsminate  plants  near.  It  may 
prove  a  very  valuable  variety  to  cultivate  with  pistillate 
plants,  as  it  will  cause  every  one  of  those  blossoms  to 
produce  a  perfect  fruit,  and  produce  a  partial  crop  of  its 
own. 

The  Ross  Phoenix  is  described  in  your  work,  as  having 
leaves  5|  inches  in  diameter.  Is  there  not  a  slip  of  the 
pen  in  this?  I  last  spring,  for  the  first  and  only  ti&e, 
saw  this  variety  in  blossom,  in  a  small  box.  The  leaf 
was  not  of  nnnsoal  siae.  It  was  a  blossom  perfect  in  sta 
mens,  and  the  pistils  more  perfect  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them,  in  any  but  a  pistillate  plant,  except  in  one  instance, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  valuable  for  impregnation;  but 
if  it  is  capable  of  perfecting  all  its  fruit,  it  will  be  a  pro- 
digy, should  the  fruit  be  of  large  size.  I  do  not  believe 
in  this,  for  the  blossoms  are  not  all  perfect  in  both  or- 
gans, or  the  fruit  would  not  have  a  variety  of  shapes, 
which  I  am  informed  is  the  fMSt«  It  is  time  the  question 
was  settled. 

In  Cincinnati,  where  the  male  and  female  character  of 
the  plant  is  folly  believed  in  by  all  market  gardeners,  a 
single  individual  has  brought  from  his  grounds  120  bush 
els  to  market  in  a  single  day;  and  toinrauds  the  close  of 
the  market  the  finest  fruit  is  sold  as  low  as  three  cents 
per  quart.  The  strawberiy  most  cultivated  for  market, 
is  the  Old  Hudson.  I  deem  it  one  of  the  best  fiavored, 
and  the  most  profitable  for  a  general  crop.  It  is  of  large 
size,  and  l>ears  carriage.  1^  itself,  an  acre  would  not 
produce  even  a  defective  berry,  and  the  character  of  the 
plant  not  being  generally  understood,  many  have  ceased 
to  cultivate  it.  It  is  not  known  in  Boston.  Mr.  Downing 
has  not  described  it  in  his  work,  but  in  the  place  of 'it 
the  English  Hudson,  which  is  an  inferior  fruit.  I  know 
that  60  years  since  it  was  cultivated  in  this  State  more 
than  all  others,  and  is  still  the  fovorite  market  fruit  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1842,  Bfr.  Hovey,  as  I  discover  by  your  paper, 
admitted  my  account  of  his  seedling  was  true.  That 
it  was  defective  in  its  male  organs,  and  required  to  be 
planted  with  stsminate  ones— in  1844,  that  he  came  out 
with  a  difi*erent  doctrine, — (hat  his  original  plant  was 
perfect  in  both  organs,  but  a  few  of  the  runners  had  be- 
come defective  in  the  male  or  female  organs,  by  high 
coUivation.  A  strange  doctrine  this.  There  is  at  times, 
by  high  cultivation,  a  disposition  in  flowers  to  become 
double.  When  cultivation  changes  the  sexes  of  the 
strawberry  (which  it  never  has  to  my  belief,)  it  will  be 
by  forcing  out  the  defective  male  organs  in  the  pistillate 
plant,  and  to  increase,  not  destroy  them  in  the  stsminate 
one.  In  (avorable  seasons,  or  by  forcing,  Eean's  Seed- 
ling, and  other  staminate  plants  that  are  partially  perfect 
in  both  organs,  will  have  the  pistils  better  developed 
flum  usual,  and  have  (he  crop  of  fruit  increased. 

But  my  views  are  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  your 

*  ColtiTator,  voL  9,  p.  16S. 


very  intelligent  and  observing  horticulturist,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, and  his  opinion  is  eatitl«l  to  the  greater  weight,  as 
he  is  supported  in  his  views,  not  only  by  Mr.  Hovey,  but 
by  all  the  intelligent  and  thorough -bred  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish gardeners  I  have  ever  met  with,  who  all  contend 
that  Kean's  Seedling,  was  a  great  and  uniform  bearer  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  that  all  their  other  varieties 
were  there  perfect,  in  both  organs,  and  uniformly  pro- 
ductive. High  and  numerous  as  these  authorities  are,  I 
do  not  believe  one  word  of  it.  In  stiff  soils,  Kean*a 
Seedling  will  bear  belter  than  in  a  light  dry  one.  There 
is  no  soil  or  climate  in  which  it  will  perfect  all  its  blos- 
soms. If  Mr.  Downing*s  theory  be  true,  that  all  natural 
plants  are  perfect  in  both  organs,  but  that  a  few  become 
defective  in  the  one  organ  or  the  other,  by  high  cultiva- 
tion, how  comes  it,  that  in  your  field  of  natural  plants, 
you  have  barren  and  bearing  patches? — ^patches  barren 
from  being  all  staminate  or  pistillate — patches  prolific 
from  the  presence  of  both.  If  his  doctrine  be  true,  why 
is  the  pistillate  blossom  always  much  smaller  than  the 
staminate?  Why  is  it,  that  in  raising  from  seed  (and 
surely  seedlings  are  natural  plants,)  that  in  general,  there 
are  as  many  staminate  as  pistillate  plants,  and  not  one 
(as  all  our  western  gardeners  will  tell  you,  who  raise 
seedlings  by  the  fhemsand,)  perfect  in  both  organs,  and 
capable,  by  itself,  of  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit?  And 
forther,  if  Mr.  Downing's  theory  be  true,  how  Is  it  that 
our  markelgardeners  not  only  tell  the  male  from  the  fe- 
male when  In  bloom,*  but  at  all  seasons,  from  the  stem 
and  Itflf^  and  even  learn  their  children  of  10  years  of  age 
to  do  it?  If  Mr.  Hovey  will  send  one  of  his  perfect  seed- 
lings to  Mr.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  he,  after  a  trial,  shall  pronounce  it 
capable  of  bearing  a  full  crop,  I  will  give  $50  for  the 
plant.  It  cannot  be  made  (o  produce  even  a  single  per- 
fec(  fruit.  For  20  years  I  kept  the  Hudson  in  a  bed  by 
itself,  to  make  new  beds  from.  It  increased  yearly  by 
runners.  During  the  whole  period  not  a  plant  changed 
its  character,  or  produced  even  a  defective  berry,  unless 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  placed  a  staminate  plant  near. 
I  never  saw  a  white,  or  a  monthly  variety,  that  was  not 
perfect  in  both  organs.  The  question  will  soon  be  set- 
tled, by  forther  experiments  of  Mr.  Downing  himself. 
He  concedes  the  old  doctrine,  against  which  I  have  been 
warring,  (that  all  varieties  were  perfect  in  both  organs, 
and  no  necessity  of  selecting  plants  to  insure  a  crop)  is 
not  true.  He  states  my  practice  to  be  indispensable,  un- 
less persons  are  careful  to  se/ect  what  he  calls  <'  natural 
Slants."  *(  But  if  these  are  selected,"  ssys  he,  '<  every 
lossom  will  perfect  its  fruit."  I  deem  one  male  (sta- 
minate) ptant,  necessary  to  ten  or  twelve  female  (pistil- 
late.) If  his  theory  be  true,  an  acre  on  his  plan  will  be 
far  less  troublesome  than  mine,  and  produce  one-tenth 
more  fruiL  Its  truth  will  be  at  once  tested,  for  he  will 
in  future,  of  course,  supply  customers  with  all  "wUurai 
plants."  Heretofore  he  could  not  have  been  aware  of  it, 
as  he  sent  me  four  or  five  kinds,  (the  Bishop  was  one) 
and  they  were  all  staminate,  anOVbore  but  little  fruit.  If 
he  will  send  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Cincinnati,  one  dozen  of 
each  of  the  following  natural  plants,  Mr.  Jackson  will 
plant  them  separate,  and  when  growing  will  select  the 
best  plant  of  each,  and  let  them  form  runners.  If  he 
shall  report  all  the  blossoms  perfect  in  both  organs,  and 
bearing  the  usual  sized  fruit,  I  will  pay  him  $6  for  each 
variety: — True  Kean*s  Seedling;  Ho vey's  Seedling;  Old 
Hudson;  Bishop;  Methven  Scarlet;  Brewer's  Emperor; 
Warren's  Seedling;  Myatt's  Pine;  Swainstone  Seedling; 
Myatfs  Eliza.  Most  of  these  I  have  taken  from  Mr. 
Downing's  woric,  never  having  seen  them.  Mr.  Down- 
ing has.         Yours,  respectfully,         N.  Longwoxth. 

P.  S.  In  the  grape  and  strawberry  only,  would  I  ven- 
ture decidedly  to  diflbr  with  Mr.  Downing.  To  these 
plants  I  have  devoted  more  attention  than  he  has. 

NhDorhy  N.  /.,  My  Blst,  1845. 

Peach  tbxes  are  more  liable  to  escape  frosts,  when 
planted  on  the  north  or  we$t  sides  of  buildings,  the  shade 
from  the  south  sun  preventing  the  too  early  starting  of 
the  young  fruit  buds,  and  their  consequent  injury  by  sub- 
sequent frosts;  and  the  latter  shading  them  from  (lie 
morning  sun  on  frosty  mornings. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoMHUNiCATiONS  have  been  receired,  tuMse  our  haty 
from  F.  I.  F.,  J.  P.  Norton,  D.  O.  Mitchell,  Orazier,  G. 
G.  S.,  Solon  Robinion,  G.  M.  Eichelberger,  Eaton,  Buel 
Warner,  J.  Bowman,  C.,~Jno.  H.  Dent,  W.  Brookena, 
N.  LoDgwortb,  John  Craiy,  A.  Dey,  J.  W.  Seeley,  S. 
V/,y  A.  L.  Bingbam,  Senez,  S.  WiUney,  W.  R.,  B.  H., 
Jdo.  Girdwood.  J.  D.  F.,  An  Old  Farmer,  T.  C.  Peten, 
A  Subscriber,  £.  N.  Horafbrd,  Wm.  N.  Ford. 

0^Aniwers.to  sereral  inquiriea,  aa  well  aa  several 
aommunicationa  intended  for  this  No.,  are  necessarily 
deferred  till  next  month* 


MONTHLT  NOTl 


W' 


Ouft  FoRSiON  CoA&BavoiVDBKCE.^^-We  have  the 
pleaftire  of  presenting  oar  readers  this  montli,  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  «  Notes  or  Taavel  nBjULAHD,*' 
froip  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  abundantly  quailBL  from 
his  practical  knowleilge  of  the  agriculture  and  rqp|pKco- 
nomy  of  both  countries,  to  give  peculiar  intereiOb  his 
**  notes,'*  from  which  we  think  our  readers  may  lafely 
anticipate  much  gratification.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Gi  rd 
WOOD,  of  Scotland,  in  continnatioa  of  his  series  of  essaya 
fo/  the  Cultivator,  was  received  too  late  for  this  month. 
We  think  ourselvea  most  fortunate  In  being  Ihvored  with 
the  contribationa  of  Mr.  Girdwood,  and  **  F.  I.  F.,"  as 
well  as  those  of  Messrs.  NoBTOir,  Honsroxo  and  Mit- 
chell, whose  Lettera  have  given  an  interest  to  our  pa- 
ges which  they  could  not  otherwiae  have  obtained. 

CoLMAN'8  Tour,  Part  IV.— Our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  lYth  Part  of  this  work  is  now  in  press 
at  Boston.    It  wiU  be  issued  about  the  lOth  of  next  month. 

AouiRRE  Wreat. — By  reference  to  the  doings  of  the 
New-Tork  State  Ag.  Society,  i|  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Town  SEND  of  this  city,  haa  presented  to  the  society  a 
parcel  of  wheat  of  the  above  name«  The  specimen  was 
superior  in  whiteness  and  weight  to  any  we  have  before 
seen.  It  hu  been  distributed  among  the  memhera  of  the 
aociety,  with  a  request  that  it  be  carefhlly  trifd  and  re- 
ports furnish^  of  its  product,  &c. 

New  varxbtt  or  Sweet  Corn.—- In  our  January  No. 
we  published  a  letter  from  Judge  Darling,  of  Ct.,  de- 
scribing a  kind  of  sweet  com  which  he  had  produced  by 
an  intermixture  of  the  common  sweet  com  with  a  very 
ef  rly  variety  of  the  Canadian  yellow.  Judge  D.  seot  us 
a  few  ears  of  the  new  variety,  which  we  distributed 
amoog  the  &rmers  and  gardeners  of  this  vicinity.  Yes- 
terday, Aug.  21,  a  man  brought  us  an  ear  which  had  been 
raiaed  from  this,  which  b  ripe  enough  to  gather  torsud. 
We  cannot  tell  the  date  of  planting,  but  it  was  not  early 
in  the  season.  The  same  man  planted  several  other  kinds 
of  sweet  com  at  the  same  time,  but  Judge  D.'s  new  kind 
waa  ieverid  tMefo  earlier  than  any  of  them. 

Maple  Svoar.— We  have  received  firom  Mr.  L.  O. 
Stevens  a  very  handsome  ami  excellent  sample  of  maple 
sugar  manufactured  by  Mr.  Joskpb  M.  Stevens,  of  Bard- 
wick,  Caledonia  county,  Vermont.  Mr.  SC^vensj,  we  are 
informed,  made  the  past  season  4500  Iba.,  of  superior 
quality.  We  agree  with  Mr.  S.,  that  «  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  sugar  may  not  in  every  w^y  equal  the  foreign 
article  in  flavor,  whiteness,  and  most  certainly  in  puriiy." 
He  states  that  the  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  of  this 
quality  is  simple  and  eaaily  explained  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Shepherd's  Dogs.— S.  M.  Bell,  West  Alexander, 
Washington  county,  Penn.,  informs  us  that  he  can  fur- 
nish a  few  of  these  dogt— «  price  $10  per  pair  for  pup- 
piea— grown  dogs,  price  in  proportion.*'  A  few  of  these 
valuable  animals,  of  pure  blood,  can  also  be  had  on  ap- 


plication at  the  oflioe  of  the  Kacner^  Qabmel,  Philadel- 
phia— price  $5  each. 

Potatoes  for  fattening  Animals ^We  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  potatoea  for 
fattening  stock, — an  opinion,  which  thoogh  opposed  to 
the  theories  of  some,  we  believe  to  be  baaed  on  facL* 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  gentleman  of 
extensive  practice  as  a  farmer,  correapoads  generally 

with  our  own  experience '<  Those  persona  who  are 

of  opinion  that  potatoes  cannot  fatten  either  hogs  or 
cattle,  are  very  much  mistaken  indeed.  I  know  of  no 
food  I  would  prefer  to  fatten  hogs  upon  than  cooked  po- 
tatoes, mixed  either  with  a  little  meal  or  braised  oals, 
mashed  and  made  into  balls  as  large  as  a  man*8  head,  and 
laid  on  a  ahelf  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  become  a  SttU 
sour.  It  will  produce  firm  and  transparent  meat,  and 
lard  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  at  a  cheaper  rale  than 
com  at  12^  cents  per  bushel,  fed  in  (he  ears." 

Agriculture  among  the  CBEROKExa. — ^We  are 
happy  to  observe  the  various  indifilions  iof  improvement 
in  the  domestic  arts  among  these  people.  We  IceKp  that 
they  have  lately  organized  an  Agricultural  Society^  and 
are  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  stock,  &c.  For  several  years' 
past,  we  have  had  from  forty  to  fifty  aubacribers  to  the 
Cultivator  among  them.  They  publish  a  very  grood  pa- 
per, the  CK0rok$4  AdPoeatei  but  which,  we  are  aorry  to 
say,  we  do  not  receive  regularly.  Will  the  publisher 
have  the  goodness  to  see  that  It  is  punctually  sent  us? 

Delaware  Agricultural  Society. — This  spirited 
and  popular  society  hoKls  its  exhibition  at  Wilmington 
on  the  mme  days  of  our  State  Show  at  Utica.  We  regret 
this  collision,  as  it  will  prevent  many  irom  visiting  boUi 
showSy  who  would  doubtless  have  done  so,  had  they 
been  jield  on  separate  lUys.  We  presume,  however, 
that  our  Delaware  friends  will  have  no  lack  of  m^ecla- 
10 rs  to  witness  their  display  of  the  producta  of  the  soil 
and  the  work  of  the  hands.  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Muse,  of  Maryland,  are  to  deliver 
addresses. 

Peat  and  Mabl.— ^r.  Henrt  Bstnoum,  of  Green- 
field Centro,  Saratoga  oo.,  has  left  us  some  specimeu  of 
peat  and  marl,  taken  flxim  his  fiu-m.  The  peat  appears 
to  be  a  good  article,  and  may  be  made  valuable  in  com- 
posting with  mimal  manures,  or  mixing  with  so  Us  defi- 
cient in  carbonaeeoQS  or  vegetable  matter.  The  marl  Is 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  places  in  t^  Slate  underlying 
beds  of  peat.  It  is  what  is  called  freSh-water  abeil-marL 
When  applied  to  soili,  iu  good. effects  are  not  always  im- 
mediate, but  in  the  course  of  a  fisw  months  It  moulders 
down  like  ashes,  and  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil,  as 
well  a.^  promotes  vegetation. 

HovET's  Straw  Cutters. — ^We  would  call  attention 
to  the  advertiaeaeot  of  this  machine  to  be  found  In  th» 
iipmber.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  H.  has  eonsidera- 
bly  rednofsd  the  price  of  bis  cutters.  Perhaps  there  ne- 
ver was  a  season,  which,  from  the  shortness  of  the  hay 
and  other  forage  crops,  seemed  to  call  for  the  praetiee  ef 
the  utmost  economy  in  feeding,  so  much  as  the  preeent. 
Experience  has  shown  that  there  may  be  a  great  saving 
by  cutting  and  mixing  various  kinds  of  fodder,  and  that 
with  a  little  attention  and  labor,  and- with  a  small  qoaB- 
tity  of  meal,  shorts,  bran,  £i>x  roots^  straw,  and  such  qnal- 
ities  of  hay  as  are  not  usually  considered  valuaUe,  amy 
be  made  to  afford  stock  a  healthy  siq^pbrt  thros^h  the 
winter. 


Durham  Cattle. — ^The  advertiseaseDt  of  Geo.  TAit, 
Esq.,  in  this  No.  is  worthy  the  partionlar  attentioa  of 
those  wishing  to  obtain  stock  of  this  description.  Seve- 
ral of  the  animals,  it  will  be  seen,  were  got  l^  Mr.  T.*s 
imported  buU  IK«ll«ig*o%  and  othen  by  Mstoor,  which 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  him,  to  be  a  bull  . 
of  UBOommoa  uioellenee. 

Correction. — A  slight  error  occurred  in  our  notice 
of  Mr.  Albott's  horse   Consternation,  in  Oie  July  No. 
He  i^on  the  £100  at  three  years  old,  instead  of  at  fonr,  • 
as  we  stated,  and  has  made  one  or  more  races  since  the 
accident  to  his  leg., 

tf^  The  attention  of  Hop  Growers,  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Rtckman  in  this  paper. 
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EXHIBITION  AND  FAIR 
or  Tju> 
N£W  YORK   STATE  AGRICULTURAL   80GIETT. 


From  all  we  Me  and  hear,  we  conildeiiOy  ezpeet  that 
the  Exhibition  of  the  State  Ag^ricaltoral  Society,  which 
is  to  take  place  at  Utica  on  the  16th,  17(h,  and  iSth  of 
this  month,  will  be  at  least  equal  in  interest  to  any  one 
which  has  previoasly  been  held  in  the  country.  We 
presume  the  collection  ct  people  will  be  rerr  large,  and 
have  reason  to  think  there  will  be  no  lack  of  egricaltvral 
and  horticultural  productions,  or  of  the  eyidenoes  of  me- 
chanical skill.  The  show  of  stock  of  all  kinds  will  un- 
questionably be  large,,  and  may  he  expected  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  our  iarmert  in  this  reapeoL  Utica,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  the  centre  of  the  great  dairy  dis- 
trict of  the  state,  aud  hence  we  may  expect  a  richer  dis- 
play of  butter  and  cheese  than  has  been  made  before; 
and  in  connexion  with  this  department,  we  shall  also 
look  for  a  better  show  of  wiMb  «pir<^  the  most  important 
slock  for  that  region,  as  well  as  for  a  large  part  of  the 
couatiy. 

Excellent  arrangements  have  been  made  at  Utica  in 
relation  to  the  various  departments  of  the  exhibition,  and 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  citizens  of  tiiat  flourishing 
city  are  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Sociefy  on  this  great  occasion.  ' 

Mr.  QxTiNCT,  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  consented  to 
deliver  the  address,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  as  being 
warmly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and 
all  the  industrial  arts,  .and  is  not  unused  to  speaking  on 
such  subjects.  Having  had  (he  pleasuj'e  of  listening  to 
him  on  a  like  occasion,  we  venture  the  assurance  that 
no  reasojiable  anticipations  will  be  disappointed. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  list  of  awarding 
eommittees,  and  the  regulations  in  reference  to  the  exhi- 
bition as  given  below. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

All  members  of  the  Society,  and  all  who  may  become 
members  at  the  time  of  the  Fair,  by  the  payment  of  $1,00, 
will  be  famished  with  Badges  which  will  admit  the 
person  and  his  wife  and  children  nnder  21  years  of  age, 
to  the  exhibition  at  all  times  during  the  Fair.  Tickets 
|0  admit  a  single  person,  12^  cents. 

Members  win  be  allowed  to  enter  in  carriages  with 
their  families,  but  no  hacks  or  other  public  conveyances 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  except  when  the  inmates  are 
members  of  the  Societjr,  without  paying  a  dollar  for  each 
entrance,  and  Uie  inmates,  if  not  members,  to  furnish 
tliemselves  with  tickets. 

Gentlemen  may  become  members  and  obtain  badges  at 
the  stage  offlce  of  J.  BuTTxanELD  &  Co.,  and  at  the 
bookstores  of  I.  Tiffakt,  G.  Txacxt,  and  BBip7VM*f 
Backus  fc  H^wixt,  Genesee-street,  Uticai- .6r  "at  the 
Business  Office,  at  the  show-yard. 

AU  exhibitors  at  the  Fair,  mast  become  members  of 
the  Society^  wsd  have  their  articles  entered  at  the  Busi- 
ness Offloe  before  taking  fliem  into  <he  eadosare. 

The  trial  of  Plows  wUl  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
IBth—contequently  all  competitors  must  have  their  plows 
on  the  ground  on  tha  morning  of  that  day. 

All  <hoM  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums  on 
H^rienltaml  impleasents,  butter  and  cheese,  sugar,  co- 
lons, silk,  Ifcc.,  riiould  have  their  specimens  on  the 
Sround  on  the  16tb,  that  they  may  be  deposited  hi  their 
appropriate  places,  and  the  rooms  suitably  arranged  on 
<be  day  previoos  to  the  Fair. 

No  premioms  wBl  be  paid  on  anhnals  or  articles  taken 
away  before  the  close  of  the  FHir. 

Every  thing  iatomled  for  the  exhibition,  nlost  be  on 
^  ground  at  or  before  nine  o'clock,  on  the  BM>mlng  of 
Wednesday,  the  17th. 

^imals  and  otiMr  articles  oflered  fhr  exhibition, 
must  be  labelled  with  the  owner's  name  and  residence 
at  full  length*. 

The  Oohmxttzzs  to  awaxd  P&zunncs. 

^e  several  Coaailtees  to  award  PremiosaB,  are  re- 


quested to  report  themselves  at  the  Society's  room,  nt 
Baoo's  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16th,  or  at  the 
Business  office,  on  the  show  grounds  previous  to  ten 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  17th,  after  which  all 
vacancies  will  be  filled,  and  the  committees  will  enier 
upon  their  duties  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Judges  are  requested  to  furnish  their  awards  to 
the  Recording  Secretary  by  twelv#  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
tliat  a  list  may  be  made  out  from  which  the  Treasurer 
can  pay  the  prizes  immediately  on  the  reports  being  read 
from  the  stand. 

The  Judges  will  not  award  the  prizes  offered,  unless 
in  their  opinion  the  animals  or  articles  exhibited  are 
worthy  of  the  premiums. 

Prize  animals  and  implements  al  the  previous  exhibi- 
tions, will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes';  but 
they  must  receive  a  hlghei  prize,  or  In  a  different  class, 
to  entitle  them  to  a  premium.  Should  the  same  premium 
heretofore  given  them  be  awarded,  they  will  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  instep  of  (he  prize. 

No  viewing  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Committee  on  Discretionary  Premium^  shall  award  any 
discretionary  premium^wlhMMi^previous  permission 
of  the  Executive  4a4P?  exprelsed  through  the  Presi- 
dent, i* 

The  annual  a^ess  will  be  delivered,  under  the  large 
tent,  at  3  o'c^Kon  Thursday  afternoon,  by  Bon.  Josiau 
QuiNCT,  'JnvBoston. 

IvUJl^iBw  «fie£  the  adcb«ss,  the  reportr  of  the  Com* 
mIttelHHViirard  the  Premiums  will  be  read,  and  the 
premioms  paid  at  the  Treasurer's  office.  The  Treasurer 
will  also  be  in  attendance  at  the  Socieiy's  Room,  at  Bagg's 
Hotel,  on  Thursday  evening,  and  on  Friday,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  Premiums. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  pBEMnrM  Animals  will 
be  exhibited  on  the  grounds,  separate  from  the  others 
with  cards  showing  the  premiums  awarded  to  each  ani- 
mal, so  that  the  public  may  have  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  animals  which  have  been  adjudged .  worthy  of 
the  Premiums  orthe  Society. 

TXAKSPORTATION  Or  STOCK. 

Arrangemenia  liave  been  made  with  the  different  Rail 
Road  Companies,  whose  officers,  with  their  usual  libe- 
rality, have  agreed  to  transport,  /rse  <f  charge,  all  ani- 
mals and  articles  designed  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair. 

Crcntlemen  who  intend  to  send  their  stock  by  the  Rail 
Road,  must  give  notice  at  least  one  week  previous  to 
the  Fair,  to  LuTRExTtrcKER,  Albany;  M.  D.  Burnet, 
Syracuse;  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn;  L.  B.  Lang  wor- 
thy, Rochester;  or  L.  F.  Allxn,  Buflklo;  so  that  the 
necessary  preparations  may  be  made  by  the  companies 
for  their  transportation. 

Extra  trains  of  cars,  both  east  and  west  of  Utica,  will 
oe  run,  in  which  visitors  to  the  Fair  will  be  carried  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  half  the  usual  rates  on  the  roads. 
Of  their  times  of  starting,  notice  will  be  given  as  soon  » 
the  arrangements  are  completed.  The  Packet  Boat 
Companies  have  made  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  visitors,  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  is  expected  that  tliat  the  operatioos  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  will  be  exhibited  on  the  grounds  during 
the  Ftur.  It  is  intended  by  the  proprietoie  of  this  work, 
to  have  it  ready  for  operation  from  Utica  to  Little  Fall% 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Articles'designed  for  exhibiHon  at  the  Fair,  may  be 
directed  to  the  care  of  Farwell  li  Harrington,  Uticg, 
who  will  take  charge  of  them  as  directed  by  the  ownerl. 

Jl71>GE8  TO  AWARD  THE  pRlZES. 

Catth,  Cla$9f  I. — James  Go  wen,  Philadelphia;  J.  8* 
Skinner,  New-Tork;  Thos.  Hoilis,  Gilbertsville. 

CaUU,  CUuua.  II,  UI,  /F.— Adam  Furgusson,  Watef- 
town,  C.  W.;  F.  Ingersoll,  Vernon}  D.  D^  GampbeU^ 
Schenectady. 

Cattle,  Clai$9»  V,  and  fT.— J.  R.  Speed,  Caroline; 
Wm.  Fuller,  Skaneateles;  Aaron  Petrie,  Little  Falls. 

Working  Oxen — Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  Andrew 
J.  Bell,  Lairdsville;  Squire  M.  Brown,  Elbridge. 

Sturs — ^E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon;  CUf)  Eames,  Rutland j 
Israel  Boies,  Homer. 
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Fat  Cattle  and  Fat  Shtip, — Ela  Merrianiy  Lcyden; 
Letter  Barker,  Clinton;  P.  N.  Rust,  Syracuie. 

StaUioru. — J.  M.  Sherwood,  Aubuni;  Wm.  Jonet, 
Queens  Co. ;  Edward  Long^,  Cambridge. 

Maretand  C0U9 Anthony  Van   Bergfen,  Coxiackle; 

Willard  Ivei,  Watertown;  F.  P.  Bellinger,  Herkimer. 

Matched  Hortee. — Wm.  Salitbury,  Leedi;  DttncanRob- 
iiMon,  FiahkiU;  H.  SL  WootlrafT,  Auburn. 

Sheep,  Claea  /.— W.  A.  8.  North,  Duanetburg;  Robt. 
Musson,  Oilbertsville;  Jas.  Parker,  Jr.,  Trenton. 

Sheep,  Claee  //.— 8.  Waite,  Jr.,  Montgomery;  W.  H. 
Sotham,  Albany;  Lyman  Sherwood,  Auburn. 

Sheep,  Claea  IT/.— Cheater  Buck,  LowviUe;  Samuel 
Cheever,  Stillwater;  D.  R.  Oill,  Henderson. 

Sheep,  Claee  /K.---J.  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook;  J.  M. 
Ellis,  Onondaga  Hill;  M.  Y.  Tilden,  New-Lebanon. 

Swine, — L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rochester;  George  Webb, 
Pamella;  Hiram  Hopkins,  CorUandville. 

PouUry.^-C,  N.  Bement,  Albany ;  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Roches- 
ter; Storrs  Barrows,  South  Trenton. 

VegetabUe D.  B.  Fuller,  Hyde  Park;  B.  W.  Dwight, 

Clinton;  H.  L.  R.  Sandfbrd,  Yolney. 

PUrwa, — Oeo.  Oeddes^  Xyi^r;  C.  C.  Dennis,  Auburn; 
M.  L.  Brainerd,  Rome. 

Waggons,  Harrowe,  CvUioatore^  JVmniiig  JfiUt,  Ua- 
chineefir  e$Uting  com  etaJke,  Haree  Powere  amd  Threehimg 
MaeHnee,  Drill- Barrowe,  and  Straw  Cvttere, — ^H.  8. 
Randall,  Cortlandville;  O.  W.  Patterson,  H^stfield;  My- 
ron Adams,  East  Bloomfield. 

All  other  Agricultural  TmpUmenta^^'Vomeittgblonte, 
LairdsTille;  John  Williams,  Jr.,  Salem;  T.  R.  Hassey, 
Auburn. 

Butter. ^-IS^*  W.  Bateman,  Venice;  Z.  Barton  Stout, 
Richmond  Hill;  Elijah  Rhoades,  Manlius. 

Cheeee,^T,  C.  Peters,  Darien;  Thomas  Bureh,  Little 
Falls;  Harrison  Blodgett,  Denmark. 

Sugar. —O,  Hungerford,  Watertown;  E.  Mack,  Itha 
ea;  Geo.  B«  Rowe,  Canastota. 

Silk Alex.  Walsh,  Lansingburgh ;  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, Utica;  John  Walsh,  Albany. 

Domeetic  Man/itfacturee. — Judge    Conkling.    Auburn; 
Roswell  Rantlall,  Cortlandville;  Le  Grand  Cannon,  Troy. 
Fruite,—J,  J.   Thomas,  Maoedon;  Chas.  Downing, 
Newburgh;  P.  Barry,  Rochester. 

Fhwere. — Prof.  Jackson,  Schenectady;  Be^J.  Hodges, 
Buflhlo;  Charles  Tracey,  Utica. 

Plowing  Match.— hewie  F.  Allen,  Buffalo;  N.  S. 
Wright,  Vernon  Centre;  E.  Marks,  Tyler;  Wm.  Ottley, 
Oaks  Comers;  John  Johnston,  Geneva. 

Miecellaneoua  and  Diecretionary  Premkme. — Thomas 
Farrington,  Owego;  B.  N.  Hunting^n,  Rome;  Joel 
Rathbone,  Albany;  J.  J.  Viele,  Lansingburgh ;  Oliver 
Phelps,  Canandaigua. 

NEW- YORK  STATE  AG.  SOCIETY. 


The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Ag.  Society  for  August,  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room 
in  Albany,  on  the  14th — Present, 

B.  P.  JoHNSoif,  of  Oneida,  President. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Vice-President,  Albany. 

Alxxandee  Walsh,  Rensselaer. 

Geo.  Vail,  Rensselaer. 

Thomas  Hillhouse,  Treasurer. 

Luther  Tucker,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Auburn; 
Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  New- York ;  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  Boston;  Isaiah  Townsend,  Albany;  James  Gowen, 
Ilsq.,  Philadelphia;  James  S.  Wads  worth,  Geneseo; 
Francis  Rotch,  London;  James  Taylor,  Birmingham; 
Hon.  John  Savage,  Salem;  Lewis  F.* Allen,  Esq.,  Buf- 
Iklo ;  Paris  Barber,  Homer. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  complete  the  list  of 
Judges  to  award  the  Premiums  at  the  next  State  Fair, 
a  list  of  which  is  giren  above. 

Tram  SPORT  ATiow  or  Stock. 
The  Committee  on  this  subject  reported  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  the  different  Rail  Road  Com- 
panies, whose  officers  with  their  usual  liberality,  had 
agreed  to  transport /ree  qf  charge,  all  animals  and  articles 
designed  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair. 


They  farther  reported,  that  extra  trains  would  be 
in  which  visitors  to  the  Fair,  will  be  carried  for  a 
not  exceeding  half  the  usual  rates  on  the  roads.  Of  their 
times  of  starting,  notice  will  be  given,  as  soon  as  the  ar- 
rangements are  completed. 

SPLE17DID  Sample  or  Wheat. 
The  Recording  Secretary  presented  the  following  let- 
ter, with  the  accompanying  sack  of  wheat: — 

L.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Rec.  Sec'y  N.  Y.  8.  Ag.  8oeie#y: 

Sir— I  send  yon  for  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society,  a 
sack  of  the  wheat  considered  the  best  grown  in  old 
Castile,  and  sent  me  lately  bj  a  friend  in  ibe  Nortfi  of 
Spahi. 

The  Talavera  wheat,  already  fismiliar  to  English  and 
American  fiamiers,  isalao  a  Spanish  variety.  It  came 
originally  from  Estremadura,  a  provniee  in  the  eooth  of 
old  Castile,  and  of  a  milder  more  uniform  climate.  The 
Castillian  wheat,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  will  prove 
a  hardier  species. 

I  have  sent  to  Gen.  Rawsoa  Harmon  a  eimlho'  sack, 
and  proposed  to  him,  should  its  introduction  be 
plished  under  his  experienced  and  enlightened 
ment,  to  name  this  variety  the  Aguirre  wheat,  siler  B. 
Macsimo  de  Aguirre,  our  excellent  Consul  at  Bilboa,  to 
whose  good  offices  I  am  indebted  for  the  specimens  I 
have  received. 

Gen.  Harmon  remitted  me  last  winter,  for  a  friend  in 
France,  several  varieties  grown  under  his  care  at  Wheat- 
land. Ten  kernels  taken  indiscriminately  from  these, 
weighed, 

of  White  Provence,  (French,)  8{   grains. 

VHieatland  Red, (4 

Yirginia  May, • 6 

Soul's  Red, 54-10 

Soul's  White, 54-10 '« 

Teiavera, 7  ** 

Improved  White  Flint,*. .. .  5  '< 

The  "  Aguirre^' weighed, 8|        <« 

A  person  asHttle  acquainted  practically  with  thetiBa^e 
of  wheat  as  the  writer,  would  infer  from  the  above  ta- 
ble that  a  certain  weight  of  French  Provence,  white,  or 
«  Aguirre  wheat,''  would  fhmish  a  greater  amount  of 
flour,  and  less  amount  of  bran,  than  an  equal  weight  of 
either  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  bread  made  from  the  wheal  of  old  Caatile,  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed  in  whiteness.  In  Spain,  as  yon  are 
perhaps  aware,  this  universal  article  of 
is  not  leavened. 

What  I  send  is  for  distribution^  if  yon  think 
while.  I  will  seal  up  four  or  Ave  pounds  whieh  might 
be  kept  Ui  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  as  a  standard  where- 
by to  determine  the  duuiges  the  wheat  may  undergo  by 
culture  in  Ameriea.         RespectAilly,  yours, 

ISAIAH  TOWNSEND. 

P.  6.  I  have  Jost  liad  weighed  a  half-peck  of  the 
wheat.  The  weight  was  8  lbs.  9  ox.,  ayoirdnpois.  This 
would  give  68^  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  As  this  exceeds  by 
24  lbs.  the  heariest  wheat  (Hungarian)  in  Lawaon's 
Museum,  (Yide  lils  Agriculturist's  Bfanual,  p.  14,)  I 
think  it  wants  verifying  by  a  better  batanee  than  that  I 
used,  the  scales  of  a  comer  grocery.  I.  T. 

On  motion  of  the  President, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  Townsend  for  the  splendid  specimen  of  wheal  ac- 
companying the  above  letter;  and  that  the  aame  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  Society^  with  a  request  that 
they  make  trial  of  the  same,  and  r^Kkrt  the  resole  to  the 
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Society. 

The  Rec.  Secretary  presented  a  copy  of  the  9th  vol.  of 
the  Fermer'f  CiMnet,  from  the  publisher,  J.  Tatoc, 
Esq.,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted. 

The  President  was  reqnesed  to  procure  a  windlass  and 
dynamometer,  for  the  trial  of  plow*. 

The  Rec.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  directed  to 
procure  the  necessary  badges  and  tickets  for  the  ensuing 
Fair. 


•  These  weighed  rtMpoctiy^ji  after  beinff 
xmg  aolation  sulphate  anunoma,  11 — 6] — of 
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I  have  not  soaked  any  of  the  GasiiltaB  variety. 
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CONNECTICUT  CHEESE  PAUUES. 


In  our  lata  axeanion  through  Gonneeticut,  we  were 
flad  to  And  ntisftictory  evidence  that  the  character  of  that 
idte  for  the  manufacture  of  g^od  cheese,  ii  itill  main- 
tained. The  two  principal  cheese  neighborhoods  which 
we  Tititad  were  Goshen  and  Winchester.  The  first  of 
these  towns  became  famous  for  its  cheese  at  an  earlier 
period  than  any  other  section  of  the  country,  but  though 
the  place  still  holds  a  prominent  rank  in  this  respect,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  fh>m  what  we  saw  and  heard,  that 
Ibr  g9Mral  reputation,  « the  sceptre  has  departed  from" 
Goshen,  and  is  now  held  by  Winchester. 

From  Mr.  A.  Miles,  of  Goshen,  a  large  dealer  in  cheese, 
we  obtained  some  (acts  in  regard  to  the  quantity  annually 
msde  there.  The  average  quantity  exported  from  the 
town,  is  about  500,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of  butter 
lold,  is  small,  being  only  about  40,000  pounds  per  year. 
Cheese  has  fallen  much  in  price  within  a  few  years, 
owing  to  the  increased  quantity  thrown  into  market.  It 
sslls  this  season,  while  new,  at  five  cents  per  pound — at 
home,  or  within  the  town.  The  average  quantity  made 
per  cow  is  not  known,  but  may  be  estimated  at  300  to 
350  lbs.  Some  good  dairies  Btake  much  more.  Mr. 
Lawtonsold  last  year  an  average  of  403  lbs.  per  cow, 
and  with  what  he  kept  for  his  own  use,  probably  made 
425  lbs.  per  cow. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Noiton,  of  Goshen,  was  the  first  mann- 
frcturer  of  what  is  called  Pin»-amaU  cheese,  in  Ame- 
rica. He  commenced  making  tnis  article  in  1808. 
He  had  at  this  time  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which 
**  received  its  peculiar  form  and  qualities.    He  saw 


it 


■ome  which  came  from  England,  and  set  himself  to  work 
to  imitate  it.  His  first  frial  succeeded  so  weU  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  he  has  continued  to 
progress,  until  at  this  time,  he  has  so  perfected  the  whole 
process,  firom  the  <' running  up"  of  the  curd,  to  the  sale 
of  the  cheese,  as  to  entirely  distance  all  competition. 

Mr.  Norton  is  this  year  using  the  curd  from  ninety 
eows,  for  makinfl^  pine-apple  cheese.  The  prineip^ 
portion  of  this  curd  is  bought  of  his  neighbors,  for  which 
he  pays  them  the  same  price  per  pound  that  common  new 
milk  cheese  brings,  which  is  five  cents  this  season;  so 
that  those  who  sell  him  their  curd,  save  all  the  labor  of 
pressing  and  curing  their  cheese,  besides  gaming  con- 
siderable from  the  greater  weight  of  the  curd. 

The  curd  is  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  4s 
made  into  cheese.  The  advantage  of  this,  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Norton  to  be,  that  a  degree  of  fermentation  takes 
place,  which  being  checked  at  a  critical  time,  by  the 
cutting  of  the  curd,  preparatory  to  its  being  formed  into 
cheese,  is  not  renewed  after  it  comes  from  the  press 
thus  preventing  the  defect  of  the  cheese  being  hoven  or 
blown. 

The  curd  is  rapidly  cut  into  pieces  of  not  more  than  a 
fburth  of  an  inch  square,  with  a  machine  invented  by 
Albert  Loomis,  Torringford,  Ct.,  which  Mr.  N.  prefers 
to  any  curd-cutter  he  has  seen.  After  being  cut,  the 
curd  is  put  in  a  cheese  cloth,  placed  In  warm  water,  and 
the  temperature  giadoiAly  raised  by  pouring  in  water 
that  is  still  warmer,  till  it  reaches  105  degrees,  by  the 
thermonaeter.  This  does  not  seaid  the  euni,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  best  cheese-maikers  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  is,  we  think,  discountenanced. 
The  curd  is  next  cooled,  by  adding  cold  water,  lo  the 
temperature  of  88  degrees,  when  the  whole  of  the  water 
ii  drawn  from  the  vat,  and  the  curd  weighed,  and  salted 
with  the  finest  kind  of  table  salt — four  ounces  of  salt  to 
ten  pounds  of  curd—and  after  being  well  stirred  is  put  in 
the  press,  where  it  remains  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  long- 
er time,  as  is  convenient,  as  it  takes  no  hurt  by  remain- 
ing forty -eight  hours.  The  cord  is  weighed  immedi- 
ately over  the  tub,  being  drawn  up  by  a  pulley,  and  when 
this  is  done,  is  again  lowered  into  the  tub,  where  it  is 
salted. 

The  cheeses  are  pressed  in  molds,  made  of  somd 
blocks  of  oak  timber,  about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  square.  They  are  sawed  lengthwise  through  the 
middle,  and  each  half  is  carved  or  worked  out  so  as  to 
give  the  general  shape  of  a  pine-apple—one  half  in  each 
part.    From  the  cavity  to  the  opper  end  of  the  block,  a 


groove  is  cut  in  each  part,  which,  when  the  parts  are 
placed  together,  makes  a  round  channel  of  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  for  passing  the  curd  into  the 
mold.    When  the  two  parts  of  the  block  are  put  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  that  the  cavities  mateh  each 
other,  and  are  strongly  keyed  into  a  firame,  they  form 
the  mold  for  pressing  the  curd.    The  pressure  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  screw,  operating  on  an  upright, 
round  piece  of  wood,  which  fits  the  channel  in  the  block, 
and  as  it  is  forced  down  compresses  the  curd  in  the 
mold.    The  presses  are  very  compact  and  strong,  and 
appear  to  answer  the  purpose  well.      He  has  sixty- 
eight   of  them,  and  makes  twenty-eight  cheeses  per 
day,  weighing  when  dried  five  pounds  each.    When 
the  cheeses  are  taken  from  the  press,  they  are  trimmed, 
and  then  placed  in  nets  and  hung  in  water  of  the  tem- 
perature of  130  degrees.    This  is  to  soften  the  outside, 
that  it  may  receive  the  desired  impression  from  the  net, 
which  is  done  by  taking  them  from  the  water  while  en- 
veloped in  the  nets,  placing  them  in  a  frame  and  strain- 
ing the  nets  tightly  over  them  by  means  of  screws.    This 
indents  the  threads  of  the  net  into  the  cheese  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  the  external  appearance  of  the 
fruit  from  which  they  are  named.    After  this  operation 
the  cheeses  are  hung  up  in  the  nets  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  for  the  outside  to  harden,  and  are  then  set  on 
shelves  having  suitable  hollows  or  concavities  for  the 
cheeses  to  rest  on.    In  the  centre  of  each  concavity,  a 
hole  two  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  through  the  shelf, 
the  more  freely  to  admit  air  to  the  cheese,  and  to  allow 
any  liquid  which  may  come  from  it,  to  ran  off.    The 
nets  used  for  the  cheese  are  made  of  three- threaded  flax- 
twine,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  costs,  exclusive  of 
the  material,  about  5  cents  each.    They  will  last  three  or 
four  years. 

Mr.  Norton  seUs  his  cheese  in  New-Tork,  Baltimore, 
and  other  southern  cities.  It  usually  nets  him  about  ten 
cents  per  pound,  alter  deducting  commissions.  How 
much  greater  are  the  actual  profits  derived  from  this  kind 
of  cheese  than  are  obtained  fh>m  other  kinds,  we  cannot 
tell.  Mr.  Norton  has  evidently  incurred  great  expense 
in  his  fixtures,  and  in  the  time  and  study  he  has  spent  in 
bringing  the  manu&cture  of  the  article  to  such  complete 
perfection,  and  this  onght,  in  justice,  to  secure  him  some 
corresponding  advantages.  He,  however,  makes  no 
secret  of  any  of  the  discoveries  or  improvements  which 
his  protracted  and  indefatigable  labors  have  effected ;  but 
with  a  highly  oommendable  liberality,  freely  permits 
the  most  minute  examination  of  his  systematic  operations. 

At  Winchester,  we  were  obligingly  furnished  with 
many  facts  in  regard  to  dairying  and  other  agricultural 
branches,  by  Messrs.  S.  At  L.  Hurlbut.  These  gentle- 
men purchase  yearly  500,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  are 
perhaps  more  widely  known,  from  their  long  experience 
as  dealers  in  this  article,  than  any  other  men  in  the 
country.  Mr.  L.  Hurlbut  took  us  to  several  of  the  noted 
dairy  fiurmers,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Norris  Coe,  of 
Winchester,  whose  cheese  is  considered  of  the  very 
nicest  quality,  and  commands  a  quick  sale  in  the  marked 
at  as  high  a  price  as  is  brought  by  any  of  the  choice 
kinds  of  imported  cheese.  He  usually  obtains  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  by  the  quantity,  and  it 
retails  in  New-Tork  and  the  southern  cities,  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Coe^ 
mode  of  making  cheese.  He  thinks  its  superior  excel- 
lence is  attributable  to  peculiar  management,  which, 
being  the  result  of  a  discovery  of  his  own,  he  feels  war- 
rant«l  in  not  divulging  to  the  public,  for  the  present. 
We  however,  saw  the  cheese  in  all  its  stages,  from 
the  curd  Just  ready  for  the  press,  to  that  which  was 
two  years  old.  Some  of  the  latter  we  tasted,  and  must 
acknowledge  that  it  was  superior  to  almost  any  other  w% 
have  met  with. 

We  noticed  here  that  everything  pertaining  to  the 
dairy  department,  betokened  the  practice  of  uncommon 
neatness.  The  cheese-room,  instead  of  emitting  a  rank, 
unpleasant  odor,  as  is  in  many  cases  observable  the  mo- 
ment the  door  is  opened,  was  so  sweet  and  agreeable 
that  we  were  prompted  to  ask  whether  spices  hsd  not 
I  been  vied  tbere^  bat  were  assured  that  nothing  of  the 
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TB£  DOLPHIN  SELr-SaABPKSIKa,  OB  »MABrLAHD  PLOW."— (Fig.  M.) 

ExpluHLtioD  ot  the  cat.  Tig.  ]>  the  poLnl,  flrB'algblhi  of  ao 
tnchei  long.  Fig.  2,  reTerablc  liurB,  Dude  RthM  of  monghl 
diouUrlr  OD  the  loJ  ot  (he  beam. 

Thli  plow  hu  been  talelj  inranled,  utd  il  kept  (or  nle  br  He^n.  R.  8ucut>  JB.  k  Co.,  of  BtlUmon.  It  b 
bicUy  TtcammenUeil  by  thoae  who  haT*  uuil  il,  ud  ill  eoDatncUoa  ud  opentioB  ere  thai  deaeribed:  ^tl  iantmSt 
both  wiih  itb  mil  ri^hl  hand  mould  botrdi,  and  ooabhict  a  moit  parrecl  eclf-ihaipanisf  pnaeipU.  The  pook 
an  made  or  itael  ban,  which  mif  be  rerened  «I  leail  a  doiaa  tiinei,  thai  beisf  eqnat  In  doratiilUr  to  a  dosea 
orUinary  poinla.  The  ihare  may  be  made  sither  of  cait  or  wrought  iron,  which  ii  ain  *eir-eharp^BC.  The 
coulter  of  Ihii  plow  ii  noreJ — initead  of  a  liagli  it  IkM  a  double  edge.  The  elevii  or  ilruight  MeUa  U  perleM, 
quite  unique,  aod  prrvenlt  Ihe  pouibilily  ot  brtaking  the  beam  by  auddKi  Jerki;  may  be  ahified  to  or  from  the 
land,  aitd  h(  deeper  Ot  ihallowcr  with  Ibe  utmoM  lu-eciaion  and  diepaUb." 


ktad  bad  beM  broaghl  into  the  apaiWid  Great  ear*  ii 
alM  lakMa  to  keep  lb*  chaeta  lo  a  aool  and  even  lem- 
peialiire.  Bo  niieh  attaotion  ii  paid  to  IhLi  (articular, 
(bal  a  perCnlly  dart  rooH  ii  eomniotail  In  the  eeMre  ol 
another  room,  into  which  the  efaeeie  ii  placed  la  aoon  u 
It  bMWmei  tgfflcieatly  iby,  and  t*  tbera  kept  till  eold. 
The   cheeiel   weigh  when  dried,   aboat  eight  ponoda 

Whether  Mr.  Ooa"*  «art  and  aayttery"  of  eb«««a- 
making,  )■,  after  all,  inrtblng  more  thaa  a  pmtotltioai 
ODMrranae  ot  well-kaOWB  ndei,  at  the  bead  of  whiah  li 
■teooHMM,  we  know  doI,  but  will  veuture  Ibe  opfaiioD 
Oal  a  liiie  practice  ot  ttaau  inlea  by  othan,  wMld  b* 
fiMod  e(  great 
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Thii  i(  a  dlaeaae  affbetlng  the  nddera  of  . 
peara  to  be  «aaaed  by  nilk  remaining  too  long  in  Uia  hag, 
which  beeomingaoagulalad  there,  prodooaiinflamnatlon, 
and  iwelling*,  with  hard  tuberclae.  If  not  cooataraotad, 
ulcaialioa  anauci,  aad  the  diieau  renlta  ia  a  greater  m 
leai  permanent  iiljurjr  to  the  bag.  In  moat  oaaat  it  afhcu 
at  flrU  but  one  teat,  or  one  quarter  of  the  bac  only,  the 
me  of  which  ii  (requenlly  lost)  in  other  loilaaeei  the 
injury  eitendj  to  one-half,  and  •onetlmee  la  the  whole 
odder,  deelroying  the  Mcretir*  glanda.  Orait  nilken 
are  raoit  nibject  to  il,  though  it  ii  thought  to  be  inr~ 
oommon  ia  aome  diilricl*  than  olben.  If  thia  ii  ao, 
may  be  owing  to  the  natora  of  the  herbage— tome  plant! 
pecenary  to  the  health  of  the  cow  may  be  wanllag.  It 
Il  a  common  belier  In  many  parti  of  (he  country,  that 
.  the  HJM-tHad,  ■omalimn  called  "  cocum,"  and  in  aome 
•aetioni,  "  garget,"  !■  a  complete  aatidota  (O  thl*  diaeaia. 
It  iieertain  that  cowi  which  bate  fraa  aoceea  to  tbit 
plant,  will  fonetinea  eat  Iha  lender  ihoota  and  leaveei 
and  Ihia  may  accoun(  for  the  fact  that  cowl  are,  (to  tar 
ai  our  obiervalloa  extandi,)  oouparatiTely  esempl  bom 
garget  ia  diilricll  where  pohe-waed  growi 
(Mily. 

Ai  a  medicine  tor  cow*  aSholed  with  garget,  we  faaya 
aanr  known  anything  lo  good  aa  the  root  of  poke-weed. 
It  may  be  given  by  being  cut  in  imall  piece*  and  fad  to 
Iha  cow  mixed  with  meal  or  bran;  ot  it  may  be  gireo 
by  qililtiag  a  potatoa,  (a  long  one  la  preferable^  pnUing 
a  thin  piaea  ot  Ihe  root  between  the  two  balraai  ud  let- 
ting the  CQW  lake  the  whole  logalher  [rom  the  band. 
\  couple  of  ouncee  of  the  freih  root  may  ha  gires  to  a 
cow  per  day  withont  injury,  and  in  the  early  atage*  at 
the  diieaae,  two  or  three  doaea  lo  eonaaoUoa  with 
piopar  milkinc  and  bathing  th*  bag,  (If  mdoIi  inflanadj 


wllh  cold  water,  will  geneially  ellbct  a  riiibJe  change 
Ibr  the  better. 

In  ledione  where  (Mm  fMet  and  How  If  wbald  b*  dit- 
fleultto  gel  the  root  In  the  wiclerapaion.antpply  ihoold 
ig  In  the  lUl,  cat  In  piece*  ud  dried. 
■onM  eaaea  much  good  hai  been  derived  from  a  ■•- 
Ion  orrowel,  made  by  Inaarting  a  piece  of  poka  lOOt  in 
the  daw-Iap,  JuM  la  front  of  the  briikri.  An  Inciaioa  in 
'  o  in  length,  ia  made  wiih  a  knife  throogh  Iha 
poidenl  ikin,  the  Md*  of  whieh  are  (hen  aepanited  in  a 
townwnrd  direotioo,  with  a  itlck  of  hard  iraod  of  the 
lia*  of  the  little  Ihiger,  faaTiag  a  ronnd  and  rather  blnot 
point,  and  a  pl«o«  of  the  root  ai  large  aa  Oie  opening 
will  admit,  il  ptnbed  in.  The  contraelion  of  the  ikin 
will  giaenll]i  be  enlDolent  to  hold  it,  but  a  ilngia  alilcb 
with  a  ttraag  needle  and  thread,  will  be  aura  to  keep 
it  from  «N*iac  o<^  In  a  ihott  lime  the  leataa  wDI  oc- 
oalioaalarfoiwallicg,  tron  which,  if  It  la  properly  kept 
open,  Ibara  will  ba  diH^urgad  a  eonaldenUe  qaanfily  of 

-idlhtaBaUomfhiUlorelleretbebag,  rnirtdad 

lOn  hna  not  already  proceeded  eo  &r  i>  thai  or- 
gan thalaapparalion  haaoonmcBOed. 

Our  yenetable  eocreipoadeot,  "  O.  P.,"  of  StoeJrtn  hlge, 
Man.,  mentlooa  a  caee  or  garget  or  "  swelled  bag"  ia  a 
beiter,  whU>  waa  oorad  by  gi'lng  pokfl-n>at  fc  Da- 
ing  the  oiaa  he  myi— J<  thai  Oia  bi^  wai  as  teadcr 
thM  iha  wonid  not  let  the  calf  autk— aha  wonld  not  at 
-mMt — and  all  atteupU  lo  reliere  her  were, 
or  learned  Impiaotioable,  and  aha  wai  gireo  orer  ai  a 
low.  lordarad  11  ounoe  ofaooam  boiled  awhile  in  I| 
pallAal  of  valet.  A  cooled  pailful  wm  Ml  In  the  maagcr, 
nylag  <  drink  or  dig.'  The  leoond  day  ihe  diank  it,  and 
tlH  third  day  iba  drank  another  pailfal  from  the  aantc 
root)  and  thia  wai  all  that  waa  done  for  her.  Before  ibe 
flniibed  the  aooom,  ihe  eeamad  plaaaad  lo  baTO  tte  calf 
loaa  bar  bag^  and  ahe  made  a  aoble  oow." 

Incaaa*  wh*r«p^i>root  ooBld  not  be  bad,  wa  hare 
uiedolher  ramediei.  If  tbelBflamiBBt}oawa*aererc,wa 
bare  had  reooorM  to  hleediag,  and  giving  at  the  mm* 
ime  a  good  doe*  of  gbtobar  lalta.  Attar  thia,  we  hare 
jiran  ahont  halt  a  mbia  ipo«D-ftill  of  mltpefro  eroy 
alternate  day,  Ibr  aiz  or  eight  daya,  in  a  meat  of  meal  or 
'  'og  HricI  cara  alwayi,  that  the  milk  wai  en. 
(irely  drawn  oC 

Hr.  Yooatt  recommend*  Ihorooghly  mbbing  Iba  tag 
with  the  foUowing  alntmanl. 

Rab  down  an  ounce  ot  camphor,   baring  poured  a 

■pooafid  ofiiriTlt  of  wine  upon  II|  add  an  onnee  of 

meraurial  ointmant,  and  half  a  poand  of   elder  ointment, 

*  wall  inoorporala  them  logeAier.     Let  Oiii  be  ap[riied 
iRer  erery  milking,  the  adder  being  well  fomented  wllb 
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warm  wuiet,  and  the  ramalni  of  the  ointment  washed 
off  before  the  next  milking." 

We  have  spoken  above^  of  baling  the  bag  with  cold 
water  to-  reduce  the  swelling,  bat  if  mercurial  prepara- 
tions are  ;iM>lied9  warm  water  must  be  used. 


*u»»»'»'r. 


THS  amiEP  BOT— (CSftTKt  ffPif.) 

The  family  •f  CEOrida  It  numerous.  No  leas  Iban 
three  q^ecies  are  kaown  to  attack  the  horae;  while  the 
ox^lhccpy^DOt;  deer,  and  even  man,  in  some  countries, 
are  each  aiUM^ed  by  one  or  more  kinds  peculiar  to  tbem- 
selvee.  The  habits  of  t)|e  diflereol  species  are  quite  va- 
riooa— eome  breeding  In  the  skin  of  the  animiJa  which 
they  attack^  (as  the  O.  hooii,  or  ox- fly;)  others  breeding 
in  the  inteatiM%  (as  tt&e  O,  $fm$9  or  honeihol^)  and 
others,  like  the  spe^es  under  consideration^  passing  the 
first  stage  of  eziitenec  in  the  eaTities  of  the  head. 

The  effects  of  the  attacks  of  these  insects  on  animals, 
hare  never  probably  been  dearly  ascertained.  In  respect 
to  those  which  attack  the  horse  and  the  sheep,  in  particular, 
there  hea  been  moeh  divetaity  of  opinion  (  aomeeonlendf 
ing  that  tfaey  are  a  great  injury  to  the  .animal^  some- 
times caneing  death;  whila  o^sie  mfpo^  they  Qooaaion 
but  little  ineonvenienee. 

Twelye  or  fifteen  years  ago,  many  sheep  were  lost  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  eonntiy,  as  was  then  generally  sup- 
posed, from  worms  in  the  head.  Upon  a  particular 
examination,  however,  of  some  of  the  animals  aft«r  death, 
the  moat  ImHibitabie  evidence  was  fonnd  of  the  disease 
eaUcd  roT,  and  hot  litfle  doubt  remained  that  their  death 
was  attribnteble  to  this  cause.  We  diaseeted  the  heado  fa 
sheep  which  had  died  from  our  own  flock,  and  found  in 
the  cavities  no  less  ttian  forty  larvts  of  ywtiom  sixes.  Our 
aeighbors  said  the  death  of  the  sheep  had  been  nndonbt- 
edly  occaaioned  by  the  worms,  and  that  others,  thenexhi. 
biting  similar  symptoms,  would  also  die.  But  an  examine^ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  subject  aUnded  to,  as 
well  as  many  pott  moH^m  ezaminationa  o#  oIlieiB,  inva- 
riably veMlted  in  discovering  the  most  marked  qrmptoms 
■  of  the  rot.  We  have  also  examined  the  heads  of  healthy 
■beep,  which  had  been  slaughtered,  often  finding  the 
worms  in  considerable  numbers. 

Still  we  are  by  no  aseane  prepared  to  my  that  the  aheep 
is  not  ii^ured  by  the  insect;  stiU  less  to  admit  the  8ng« 
gestion  of  Mr.  Touatt,  thai  « these  hots  may  be  sewicable, 
rather  than  injurious  to  theriieep.''  We  presume  not  to 
fiithom  thn  designs  of  Providence  in  the  erealion  of  this 
or  other  forms  of  animal  life— that  everything,  as  Mr. 
T.  observea,  tends  to  a  benevolent  end,  we  would  by  no 
means  deny.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  this 
case,  we  are  unable  to  discover  how  the  attacks  of  the 
inieet  conduce  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  sheep.  It 
ie  certain  that  the  fly  is  much  abhorred.  Any  one  will 
MMnt  to  this,  who  has  witnessed  the  conduct  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  exposed  to  its  attacks,  and  observed  their  saga- 
cioQs  eflbrts  to  avoid  the  enemy.  The  poor  animals 
■ny  be  seen  huddled  together  upon  some  spot  of  bare, 
diuty  ground,  and  will  there  endure  for  hours  the  seoreh- 
mg  heat  of  the  son.  The  group  stand  with  their  heads 
towards  the  centre  and  with  their  noses  eloee  to  the 
^rth.  If  a  fly  of  this  kind  appear*  near,  they  atrike  vio- 
lently with  their  fore  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  plunge 
^eir  noses  hi  the  thickest  dust,  which  usually  prevents 
the  fly  fipom  reaching  them.    Sometimes  the  fly,  darting 


out  auddenly,  will  attack  the  sheep  while  quietly  feeding, 
and  succeed  in  leaving  Its  egg  in  the  nostril.  In  aUch 
case,  the  animal  instantly  ^exhibita  the  greatest  oncesl- 
tiess — shakes  its  head,  stamps,  and  runs  off  Airiously  to 
some  dusty  spot,  or  protected  comer. 
j  Soon  after  the  egg  is  deposited,  It  is  hatched,  and  the 
"young  larvs  niakes  its  way  up  the  nasal  sinoses  to  the 
cavities  over  the  eye  and  around  the  brain.  The  notion 
of  the  worm  is  obviously  disagreeable  to  the  sheep,  as  is 
shown  by  its  restlessness,  sneezings  fcc. ;  bat  when  it  has 
reached  Its  destined  place,  and  remain^  nearly  stationary, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  it  occasioned  pain, 
or  sensibly  affeeted  the  health  of  flie  sheep. 

The  attack  of  the  fly  continues  from  May  to  August, 
and  the  larvse  from  the  eggs  first  deposited,  reach  their 
ftill  size  and  are  ready  for  transformation  on  the  return  of 
warm  weather  the  next  spring.  The  eflbrts  of  the  fdll- 
grown  worm  to  escape  fVom  the  head,  appear  sometimes 
to  create  disquietude  and  pain.  They  work  their  way 
out  of  the  head  as  they  first  ascended,  and  crawl  into  the 
ground  or  the  rubbish  of  the  sheep  yard.  Their  skin 
gradually  shrinks  and  hardens,  and  they  are  soon  formed 
into  the  chrysalis.  In  from  ft>rty  fo  sixty-three  days, 
according  to  the  experimenta  of  valisnieri,  the  perfect 
transfornvation  takes  place,  and  the  fly  comes  out.  The 
variation  in  the  length  of  time  the  insect  remaina  in 
the  'pupa  state,  is  dependent  on  the  temperature — matu- 
rity being  hastened  by  warmth.  Though  most  of  the 
worms  leave  the  bead  of  the  idieep  to  undergo  transfor- 
mation, it  is  certain  that  all  do  not.  We  have  sometin^^ 
found  shells  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  sheep's  head,  showing 
that  some  reach  the  fly  state  befbre  leaving. 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  fly  with 
suflicient  minuteness  to  give  a  particular  description,  we 
take  that  of  Mr.  Youatt,  as  followy; — ^The  fly  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  size  of  the  larva  wouiti  Indi- 
cate. Its  bead  and  corslet  taken  together,  are  as  long  as 
the  1>ody;  and  that  is  composed  of  Ave  rings,  tiger-col- 
ored on  the  back,  with  some  small  points  and  larger 
patches  of  a  deep  brown  color-  'The  belly  is  of  nearly 
the  same  color,  but  has  only  one  large  circular  spot  on  the  « 
centre  of  each  of  the  rings.  The  length  of  the  wings  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  which  they  almost  en- 
tirely cover.  They  are  prettily  striped  and  marked. 
The  eyes  have  the  a|)pearance  of  net- work,  and  are  of  a  . 
deep  and  changeable  green  color.  They  occupy  less 
space  upon  the  head  than  those  of  most  flies.  In  the 
small  space  between  them,  are  placed  three  other  mi- 
nute eyes  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  They  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  tolerable  light,  or  by  a  lens  of  small  power. 
The  rest  of  the  head  is  yellow,  and  seemingly  hollow.  • 
It  appears  as  if  it  were  perforated  by  a  great  number  of 
amall  holes,  like  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
each  of  theae  cavities,  a  small  black  spot  appears." 

Hie  figures  in  the  above  eat  are  also  taken  from  Mr. 
Tonatl's  treatise.  Fig,  1  shows  the  larva  Of  the  bot  of 
the  cestrus  ovis,  half  grown;  2,  the  same  at  its  full 
growth;  3,  the  cBstrOs  ovis  in  the  pupa  state;  4,  the 
oestrus  in  the  perfect  state,  giving  a  fuU  length  view 
of  it. 

To  prevent  the  attack  of  the  ewtrus.  It  has  been 
reeoBsmened  U>  smear  the  aosea  of  sheep  with  tar.  We 
are  onable  to  speak  from  experience  of  the  eflUcacy  of 
this.  It  is  claimed  that  the  odor  of  the  tar,  deters  the  fly  ' 
from  alighting  to  deposit  its  egg.  It  is  evident  however, 
that  to  answer  any  purpose,  it  should  be  applied  with 
such  frequency  as  not  to  beeome  muoh  dried  on  the  sheep. 
Scotch  snuff  is  sometimes  thrown  up  the  nostrils  of  the 
sheep,  as  recommended  by  Mr,  Jewett,  page  08,  of  this 
volume  of  the  Cultivator.  The  irritation  produced  by 
the  snuff  brings  on  sneezing,  by  whieh  it  is  thought  the 
worm  is  ejected,  and  the  head  beaidea  cleared  of  its  nn. 
healthy  humors. 

Several  years,  ago,  we  adopted  the  use  of  the  trephine, 
to  relieve  the  difilculty  occaaioned,  (as  we  then  thought,) 
by  worma.  By  trepanning  the  aknll  a  little  above  each 
eye,  some  of  the  worma  were  taken  out,  and  by  pour- 
ing oil  into  the  cavities,  it  was  anppoaed  the  remain- 
der would  be  deatroyed.  The  operation  behig  com- 
pleted, the  skin  was  doeed  over  the  aperture  made  by 
the  trephine,  and  the  wound  toon  healed*    It  is  not 
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probftbla,  howerar,  that  the  oie  of  (his  inttrument  can 
be  made  general;  and  indeed  with  the  impezfect  Imow- 
iedge  which  at  present  prevails  in  regard  to  the  effects 
occasioned  by  the  insect,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  best  course,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  keep 
the  sheep  in  good  condition,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  may  be  free,  and  the  secretions  natural.  This  will 
give  the  animals  health  and  strength,  by  which  they  will 
be  better  enabled  to  throw  off  the  worms  whenever  dis- 
comfort is  experienced  from  them. 


HINTS  FOB  THE  SEASON. 


Autumn  is  a  Csvorable  part  of  the  year  for  making  im 
provements  on  the  £srm.  After  the  hay,  the  wheat,  and 
other  small  grains  have  been  secured,  there  is  a  lapse  of 
time  before  the  latter  harvest  demands  attention,  which 
fiimishes  a  good  opportunity  for  clearing  fields  of  stumps 
and  stones,  making  fences,  improving  meadows  and 
pastures,  reclaiming  swamps  and  wet  lands,  digging  peat 
and  muck  for  manure,  fcc.  The  present  season  has  been 
s»<dry  that  wet  grounds  may  be  worked  on  to  good  ad- 
vantage, unless  Uicre  should  soon  be  heavy  rains. 

Moist  grass-lands,  whether  in  meadow  or  pasture,  are 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  ii^jured  by  the  growth  of  bushes, 
rushes,  and  wild,  worthless  vegetation  of  various  kinds. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this  is  thorough  drainage, 
which  should  therefbre  be  the  first  ol^t.  Bushes  had 
better  be  pulled  up  root  and  branch.  They  generally 
grow  in  stools,  raised  a  little  fh>m  the  general  bed  of  the 
field,  and  may  be  readily  torn  up  with  a  root-cUtw,  (or 
in  default  of  that,  a  plow,)  to  which  oxen  are  attached. 
When  the  bushes  are  large  they  should  be  cut,  in  order 
to  give  a  chance  to  get  at  the  roots. 

Tussocks  of  fist,  wild  grass,  and  small  knobs,  or  bunch- 
es caused  by  moles,  ants,  fcc.,  frequently  occur  on  the 
surface  of  pastures  and  meadows.  These  should  be  cut 
off.  If  not  too  tough,  they  may  be  put  at  once  into  the 
hog-pen  or  bam. yard,  to  be  wrought  into  manure;  or 
Ibey  may  be  piled  in  heaps  to  lay  till  rotten  before  being 
used;  or  the  hardest  and  toughest  tussocks  may  be  burnt, 
as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  dried,  and  the  ashes  spread  on 
grass  grounds,  or  used  for  other  crops.  They  make  a 
large  quantity  of  ashes,  especially  if  taken  from  a  mucky 
soil,  and  they  produce  very  good  effects,  (as  we  have 
proved,)  when  spread  on  grass,  tumeps,  or  grain.  The 
best  mode  of  burning  is  to  collect  the  tussocks  into  piles. 
Commence  a  fire  in  (he  centre,  and  when  a  few  get  well 
on  fire,  heap  on  a  large  quantity.  The  fire  should  work 
slowly,  with  as  little  flame  as  possible. 

What  is  called  a  bog-Aoe,  is  a  proper  tool  for  cutting 
tussocks.  They  should  be  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  to  do 
the  work  easily  and  well.  We  have  seen,  at  the  imple- 
ment warehouses  in  Boston,  a  tool  to  be  drawn  by  oxen 
or  horses,  for  shaving  excrescences  firom  pastures  and 
meadows.  We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  its  opeta- 
tlon.    Will  some  one  who  knowt  tell  as  how  it  works? 

Peat  or  bog  earth,  designed  for  compost,  or  for  spread- 
ing on  CQltiviAed  fields,  is  much  better  for  being  dug  some- 
time before  being  used.  The  action  of  the  air,  the  frost, 
and  the  rains,  dissipates  its  sourness,  and  a  partial  fermenta- 
(ion  or  decomposi(ion  (akes  place,  by  which  it  is  pulve- 
rised, and  brought  into  a  good  state  to  be  applied  to 
plants.  The  banks  of  di(chcs  should  be  hauled  to  the 
barn-yard,  or  piled  on  dry  land.  If  the  groond  is  loo 
soft  and  miry  to  admit  of  a  team  going  on  it,  let  the 
muck  remain  where  it  is  first  thrown  out  till  winter, 
when  the  ground  becomes  frosen  sufficiently  to  bear  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  sled;  and  then  the  muck  can  be  easily 
cut  into  junks  and  carried  off. 

Peat  or  muck  (hat  has  undergone  a  fermentation  mixed 
with  ashes  and  sa(arated  with  urine,  is  one  of  the  best 
manures  for  gardens  and  nurseries  that  can  be  used^  as  it 
contains  few  or  no  seeds  of  weeds  that  will  grow  on 
dry  g^round. 

That  process  of  improving  land  called  FaBuro  and 
BtrxKiNO,  though  seldom  practiced  in  this  country,  we 
feel  sure,  ftom  what  we  have  seen,  might  l>e  adopted  in 
many  cases  with  excellent  advan(age.  The  operation 
consis(s  in  cutting  a  thin  slice  fh>m  the  surface  of  sward 
or  old  grtsi  lands.    The  sodi  are  dried  and  burnt,  and 


the  ashes  spread  over  (he  land.  It  is  most  beneficial  10 
clayey  soils  and  those  Impregnated  with  iron — (he  iron 
being  converted  by  the  fire  into  what  is  called  a  peroxide, 
In  which  state  it  is  harmless  to  vegetation. 

The  advantages  of  paring  snd  burning  are  seveml;  it 
destroys  (he  seeds  of  weeds,  snd  much  of  the  foul  giowlli 
with  which  the  land  may  be  filled;  it  also  destroys  waamf 
insects  and  tiieir  eggs,  and  furnishes  in  the  asiies  and 
calcined  earth,  a  powerfhl  manure,  impregnated  wift 
alkaline  salts  and  carbonaceous  matter,  which  is  tomnd 
highly  beneficial  in  correcting  the  tenacity  of  days,  and 
converting  them  into  friable  loams. 

We  are  so  well  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of  this  ope- 
ration, that  we  intend  to  call  attention  to  It  ag^ain,  giving 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  procen  and  its 


INFLUENCE  OF  ELECTBICITY  ON  VEGETATION. 


We  have  heretofore  forborne  any  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, believing  (hat  sufficient  fae(s  have  not  as  yet  been 
collected  to  justify  positive  conclusions;  and  knowing 
the  avidity  with  which  novelties  are  sometimes  seized 
on,  we  have  been  cautious  in  laying  aecoonts  before  our 
readers  which  might  (end  (o  lead  (he  unwary  astray. 

Among  the  papers  which  were  read  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  (he  British  Association  for  the  Advaaeement  of 
Science,  was  one  by  Mr.  Edwabd  Sollt,  ''  On  flie  In- 
fluence of  Galvanic  Electricity  on  the  Oetmlaation  of 
Seeds."  In  tl\e  London  Gardeners^  Chroolele,  we  find  a 
synopsis  of  (his  paper,  ttom  which  the  fbllowlng  is  con- 
densed: 

Mr.  Solly  took  a  general  view  of  all  the  experiascnls 
which  have  been  reported  In  reference  to  thia  eabjeet. 
He  began  by  describing  those  of  Sir  H.  Bavy,  and  then 
described  the  recent  experiments^  si^noST  *n  aeeoont  of 
an  extensive  series  at  present  bel^g  made  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  Seeds  of  barley,  wheat,  rye,  tumep,  and  radish*  were, 
in  several  different  experiments,  found  to  germinate  with 
increased  rapidity,  when  exposed  to  (he  inftuenoe  of  a 
feeble  curren(  of  electricity  of  very  low  tenaion,  and  (he 
plan(s  no(  only  came  up  soonw,  bu(  were  more  healthy 
than  others.    These  experimen(s  certainly  appeared  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  (he  stimulating  effee(  of  elee(ricity  on 
germination,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  chemical 
effect  produced  by  electricity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  experiments  on  o(her  seeds  had  s^iven  quite 
opposi(e  resuMs,  proving  ei(her  that  the  germination  of 
some  seeds  was  retarded,  whilst  (hat  of  others  was  Iheili- 
tated  by  elec(rici(y;  or,  (hat  the  effects,  observed  in  hotk 
eases,  were  merely  incidental.    Out  of  a  series  of  55  ex- 
periments on  different  seeds,  20  appeared  In  fiivar  of 
electricity,  10  against  it,  and  25  showed  no  effect  what- 
ever;  and  on  carefyuiy  counting  the  whole  nnmber  of 
seeds  up  in  the  entire  series,  there  were  fbond  1250  of 
the  electrified,  and  1253  of  the  noa-eleetrified  seeds  up. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Solly  slated  (hat  he  fett  very  dcMKb(fiiI 
whether  the  effects  observed  were  really  doe  to  flie  in- 
fluence of  electricity. 

**  Profbsoor  Hbnslow  regarded  this  paper  impcMtant, 
as  showing  how  carefhl  practical  men  ought  to  be,  in 
arrivhig  at  oonclosioos  upon  InsufBcient  evidence.  B^y 
persons  believed  that  electricity  exerted  an  infiuesioe  on 
veg^etation,  ttom  the  instances  of  beneficial  effects  which 
had  been  hrooght  forward,  bat  they  mnit  now  be  rein- 
ed as  purely  aoeidenilal. 

^  Dr.  DAiTBKirT  stated,  that  althongh  he  had  frosn  the 
first  doubted  the  Inflnence  of  elee(ricl(y  on  plants,  he 
had,  neverthelem,  tried  experiments,  and  eome  to  the 
same  eoneluaion  as  Mr.  £.  SoUy. 

»  Dr.  PsxcT  did  not  think  Mr,  SoUy'a  experimcnis 
conclusive,  as  to  the  action  of  galvanism  on  the  prodne- 
tivenen  of  plsnts.  It  was  alleged  that  plants  yielded 
more  fruit  fh>m  (he  action  of  eteetriclty,  bat  Mr.  SoUy^ 
experimen(8  only  proved  that  their  vegetative  Amctions 
were  not  more  vigorous. 

«  Mr.  John  Bau.  believed  that  electricity  exerted  a 
constant  infiuenee  on  plan(s,  and  he  regarded  it  aaan  agent 
in  determining  many  of  (heir  peculiar  forms.  He  be- 
lieved i(  could  be  demonstrated  that  (here  waa  an  anta- 
gonism in  the  eleetriei<y  of  the  eeUular  and  vaeeular  tis- 
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met,  and  that  the  peculiar  organs,  as  the  hairs  and  apinei, 
developed  by  thoie  tiasuea  were  dependent  on  this  la«t.'' 

Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  publication^  we 
have  received  the  following,  in  relation  to  the  aame  sub- 
ject, from  a  scientific  correspondent: 

<f  Many  newspapers  contain  marvellous  stories  of  the 
remarkable  effeets'of  common  electricity  on  vegetation. 
One  experiment  has  been  minutely  described  and  illus- 
trated  by  a  diagram,  and  consists  merely  of  a  buried  wire 
enclosing  a  piece  of  gronnd,  and  connected  with  iron 
rods  rising  some  feet  above  the  surface  like  common 
lightning  rods.  The  land  thus  enclosed  is  stated  to  have 
prodneed  a  very  heavy  crop,  which  it  may  have  done 
from  other  causes;  but  to  suppose  that  the  electricity  had 
any  inllnenee,  is  of  course  ridiculously  absurd.  For  the 
wires  not  being  insulated,  the  trifling  amount  of  electric 
fluid  which  may  descend,  passes  off  instantly  into  the 
earth;  and  if  they  were  insulated  the  case  would  be  in 
DO  wise  different  The  fluid  always  following  the  best 
conductor,  the  plants  eould  not  be  electrifled  in  the  slight- 
est  degree  by  any  management.  A  man  may  hold  a 
lightning  rod  in  his  hand  in  a  hard  thunderstorm,  and 
receive  no  ii^fnry,  the  fluid  passing  through  the  rod  di- 
rectly to  the  earth.  And  if  the  plants  were  actually 
electrified,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  any  percepti- 
ble effect  would  be  produced.  It  is  well  to  distinguish 
real  scientific  discoveries  from  humbugs — to  discrimi- 
nate between  good  bills  and  counterfeits.'* 
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hydraulics,  &c.,  more  particularly  as  they  have  reference 
to  agriculture.  The  structure  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  cattle,  and  a  simple  but  accurate  system  of  farm 
accounts,  will  form  part  of  the  instruction. 

"  Pupils  who  have  at  the  least  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  will  be  admitted 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  yesurs;  no  pupil  to 
remain  after  twenty.  Their  time  will  be  divided  be- 
tween in-door  instruction  and  out-door  occupation. 
There  will  be  frequent  examinations,  both  public  and 
private,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  given  them 
on  leaving  the  Institution.  They  will  board  and  lodge 
in  the  College.  Each  pupil  will  have  a  separate  bed, 
and  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  health  and  comfort. 
Each  pupil  will  pay  £30  [about  $150]  per  annum,  by 
half-yearly  instalments,  in  advance.  Probably  two  va- 
cations will  be  given  in  the  year;  a  short  one  between 
hay  and  com  harvest,  and  a  longer  one  at  Christmas.'' 


STATE  OF  THE  CROPS. 


In  our  last  we  mentioned,  in  a  brief  paragraph,  that 
this  Institution  was  shortly  to  go  into  operation.  Our 
late  English  papers  'give  some  particulars  in  relation  to 
the  plan  on  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  and  as  agricul- 
tural education  is  beginniog  to  be  regarded  with  so  much 
attention  in  this  country,  we  presume  the  doings  of  other 
nations  in  regard  to  this  important  subject  will  be  looked 
upon  with  interest. 

The  Institution  is  located  at  Cirencester^  in  Wiltshire. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  farm  of  410  acres,  380  of  which  are 
arable,  and  of  a  varied  character  of  soil.  The  general 
outlines  of  the  plan  and  mode  of  management,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen,  appear  to  be  judicious,  and  of  an  economi- 
cal character. 

«<  The  farm,»  (it  is  said»)  '*  wiU  be  cultivatMl  on  the 
best  estoblished  system,  and  will  combine  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  stock,  with  a  dairy.  Every  description 
of  trial  and  experiment  will  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
u  not  to  risk  general  results,  it  being  the  determination 
of  the  council  that  the  system  pursued  on  the  farm  shall 
be  the  one  most  profitable,  and  such  as  the  pupils  may 
adopt  with  confidence  in  their  future  occupations.  Still 
a  portion  of  land  will  be  set  apart  for  experiments  with 
manures  and  various  seeds.'* 

The  management  of  the  fiirm  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
man  (Mr.  Scales,)  who  it  is  said  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  minutest  details  of  good  husbandry.  The  &rm  la- 
borers are  to  be  chosen  with  great  care;  and  that  the  pu- 
pUi  may  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  farming 
operations,  a  portion  of  the  work  will  be  allotted  fbr 
their  performance.  The  buildings  are  to  be  erected  with 
such  a  view  to  economy  of  cost,  that  they  may  be  safely 
adopted  on  any  Cum  of  similar  size  and  character. 

y  The  College  is  situated  on  the  farm.  The  building 
will  include  a  large  dining-hall,  class-rooms,  laboratory, 
museum,  besides  ranges  of  sleeping  apartments  on  two 
floon,  throughout  which  the  best  mode  of  heating  and 
ventilation  will  be  adopted,  and  separate  rooms  will  be 
provided  in  case  of  illness.  The  head  master  and  the 
professors  will  reside  in  the  College.  The  schools  will 
be  under  the  management  of  the  different  professors,  who 
will  be  constantly  on  the  spot,  and  give  their  whole  time 
to  the  pupils.  The  instruction  will  be  conveyed  not 
merely  by  lecture,  but  also  by  individual  study  and  prac- 
tical working.  Mr.  Way  has  been  chosen  as  chemical 
ind  geologicial  professor.  Professors  will  be  engaged 
to  instruct  in  botany,  natural  history,  mathematics  and 


HiLLSBORO  Co.,  N.  H. — A  letter  dated  Aug.  9,  fh>m 
J.  L.  Eatok,  East  Ware,  informs  us  that  there  has  been 
but  little  rain  in  that  vicinity  since  the  snow  went  off 
last  spring — ^not  so  much  as  has  sometimes  fallen  in  a 
single  day.  The  hay  crop  is  not  more  than  two-thirds 
an  average  yield.  Wheat  is  well  filled,  but  the  heads 
are  short.  Wheat  has  been  an  uncertain  crop  there  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  worm  or  maggot  (CiddO' 
m/ifia  tritid)  Ia  the  head — it  sometimes  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  crop.  To  avoid  the  insect,  it  was  sowed  late, 
but  the  late  sown  was  liable  to  rusL  Afterwards,  it  was 
thought  better  to  risk  the  worm  by  sowing  early,  than 
the  mat  by  sowing  late.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
till  the  present,  the  insect  has  not  been  much  seen. 
This  year  it  has  appeared  in  nearly  all  wheat  fields,  but 
has  not  been  very  destructive.  Winter  rye  is  light — oats 
good  considering  the  drouth.  Com  on  dry  land  will  not 
be  much.  -  Foiatoe  crop  uncertain;  much  rain  is  wanted 
to.  give  a  ftiir  crop  of  com  or  potatoes.  The  rot  has  not 
yet  troubled  the  potatoes  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
crop  wras  good  there  last  year. 

AiABAMA.— From  John  H.  Dent,  Esq.,  of  EubUa, 
we  have  a  letter  dated  August  7th.  He  gives  a  gloomy 
account  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  drouth  is  said  to  have 
been  more  severe  than  was  ever  known  before.  The 
ground  has  not  been  wet  four  inches  in  depth  since 
March  last.  There  are  a  few  neighborhoods  that  hajre 
had  timely  rains,  and  have  made  fine  crops.  In  general, 
Mr.  D.  considers  the  "  cotton  crop  at  an  end,  and  it  is 
daily  exhibiting  a  more  sickening  appearance."  He 
Rays — "  our  only  hope  for  so  sad  a  disaster,  isan  advanea 
of  cotton."  Com  crop  is  very  short,  but  it  is  added 
« by  sowing  grain  this  fall,  we  may  have  enough  for 
domestic  purposes." 

Westshn  Nxw-Yoek. — Samuel  Williaies,  writes 
from  Waterloo,  Aug.  lOth^«Wheat  hi  our  vicinity  has 
been  much  ii^ured  by  the  rust.  ^Many  pieces  were  strack 
in  our  warmest  driest  weather,  ^y  is  a  middling 
crop;  oats  middling,  but  shrink;  bariey,  flax,  and  Indian 
com,  very  good;  potatoes  very  light,  but  so  Ihr  unin- 
jured by  rot.  'Die  last  few  days  have  been  the  hottest  of 
the  season.    Last  evening,  we  had  two  inches  of  rain." 

Pknnstlvania. — A  letter  fh>m  A.  Lanodon  Elwtk, 
dated  Recolver,  Westchester  county,  Aug.  19th,  states— 
« the  frost  of  31st  May  destroyed  nearly  all  the  wheat  in 
this  neighborhood.  Little  or  none  of  the  Mediterraneaa 
variety  escaped,  it  being  more  forward  than  any  other. 
What  is  known  as  wkUe  wheat  was  not  injured.  The 
early  maturity  of  the  Mediterranean  wheat  is  an  objection 
to  it;  but  in  a  climate  like  ours,  who  is  to  calculate  or 
guard  against  summer  chills?" 

South  CABOLXsrA. — W.  B.,  Lanrens  District,  writes^ 
Aug.  10th — «  Our  oat  crop  was  a  fidlnre;  wheat  is  ligh^ 
but  the  berry  is  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw.  Com  is 
scarce.  It  is  now  selling  at  87^  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 
I  do  not  think  the  price  will  be  sustained  this  lall,  for  in 


physics,  drawing,    mechanics,  gemometry,    dynamics,   some  parts  of  the  state,  the  crop  is  said  to  be  better  than 
levelling^  mapping,  surveying,  building,  hydrostatics,lleverbefore--espedallyereek  and  river  bottoms.'* 
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IMPROVED  SHOaT-HORN  BULL  "EUro  CHABLEB  20."— ^K.  86. 


Tha  >bo**  i*  t  mott  Kccunta  portnit  of  the  Imparled 
aiort-Horn  bull  Clug  CkarlM  Sd,  onwl  bf  Jaues 
Lenox,  Esq.,  Nalherwocx],  DatehsM  countj.  Tta<  pBili- 
(Tce  of  Ibu  auinnl  is  givaa  bi  tha  fourtti  toIum  of  Itai 
Hartl-book,  u  fotiowi: 

"4154,  Kixa  CH1U.U  2(1,  bnd  bj  Mr.  Whitakar. 
|M  by  Sir  ThoniM  Fairfax  (3IMJ— ti.  (LiSEflower,)  by 
Ulerlon'i  buU— g.  d.  (QillyflowtrJ  by  Youhj  Colling, 
(184S)— »r.g.  d.,  by  Alliiont  Dutby-gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Pink  Bull,  bred  t^  Ur.  LKnud  Carter,  of  A|>f>leg«rlh." 

Mr.  Lanox  baa  aim  HVenJ  eowi  inporlei)  at  Tarii 
tiac).  OroM  of  IheM,  JUri  £wi|l,  our  nwien  will  : 
Bcmber,  wt  gara  >  AtM  portrail,  on  ilaal.  In  Ihe  Sn) 
BO.  of  our  prsaanl  valums.  Daffodil,  anolhat  vary  anpe- 
rior  DDW,  imported  villi  Sad  Lady  is  1640,  be  hat  bean 
■□  unforlunata  at  (a  low.  Sfaa  died  of  milk-taver,  •faortly 
afWr  having  hei  calf  laat  tprisg.  aayb/,  imported  in 
]S4I,  i*  >  &iia  ifaowy  cow,  eviacincagreatleDdeacyiolat- 
Un.  Mr.  L.  bai  alio  a  Ooe  Ayrahire  cow,  ibowiDg  ex- 
CeltenI  pointa  a*  a  nillier,  and  fur  conititulloo.  Hr.  L. 
iDforaieil  ua,  Ihal  aha  wai  equal)  for  tha  daily,  to  any 
cow  in  Iha  herd. 

From  Iheae  cowt,  ha  ha*  •areral  heiren,  (wme  ol 
which  have  noiv  had  calvaa,}  that  era  v<^  promiiiog. 
With  a  yearling  and  a  Ivo-year-olJ,  out  of  uaJIodil,  asi! 
a  tw«-ynr-oId  and  a  ealf  out  of  the  Aynhire  cow,  by 
Sing  Charlea  2J,  we  were  particularly  plaaaed. 

Mr.  Lanox  keepi  the  South  Down  ihcep,  of  which  he 
bM  a  vary  pretty  dock  of  aliout  eiity.  Ha  li  well 
pleaaed  with  them  on  account  of  their  hardlnen,  akd  ci. 
pecially  for  tfag  loperior  quality  of  their  muRoa.  He  re. 
marked  thai  ha  hail  frequently  lent  careaaaei  of  the  mut 
Km  to  hit  tirieiKli,  wlthoot  their  having  any  knowledgi 
of  the  breed,  and  iti  excellence  never  Ihlled  to  excite  re. 
natk  and  inqaiiy  la  r«Wton  to  iL  The  quality  of  tbi 
notion  of  tbiiflne  brvMlii  bagtaulugto  be  properly  ap. 
fnecialed  bi  our  oillei. 

Ofiwioa,  Ht.  L.  thowed  ui  aone  very  pretty  Berk- 
•hlraa,  and  a  vary  floe  Ne^mlitan  aow,  wiUi  aeveral  of 
her  progeny  of  vorioai  agei,  by  a  Berkihirc  boar.  The 
croM  brad  atoek  look  txe^Hofiy   yma,  being  of  O&a 


|rorra,and  apparently  hardy.  Wa  ahonld  tUab  (he  bed  !!<■- 
politani  would  DuUtea  deiirable  eron  with  the  Berk- 
■hire! — vapecially  the  larger  cta«  of  the  latter.  Hr.  L. 
Iiai  leveral  hill  blood  Keapolilaiu  at  hia  place  in  ITew- 
Yoilr,  but  Ihe  low  mentioitad  ii  the  only  oae  kepi  al  lb* 

The  leiu  worit  of  the  brm  ii  done  partly  by  bone* 
ind  partly  by  oxen.  Of  the  latter,  we  n.w  two  yoke 
hat  were  large  and  atrong  .  But  we  were  paiticulaily 
pleaaed  wllh  thre«  Or  fijur  of  the  carriage  bonea  which 
were  ihown  in.  One  oflhem  in  particolar,  >  colt  flra 
y*an  ohi,  bred  by  Hr.  Neehn,  near  Flattnuh,  Long 
IilBBd,  U  one  of  tha  moU  >plendid  hor««i  we  have  ever 
wen.  It  woold  eertaialy  be  of  Mrviee  to  know  exactly 
how  laoh  a  nobla  animal  hat  bean  bred  and  reared. 

Mr.  Lenox'*  brm  eon*iMi  of  apwaid*  of  two  hundral 
era*.  He  purebaaed  It  tbonl  aavan  yean  ago,  at  which 
ime  it  «u  mndi  Mrt  of  order.  All  the  bnildlaga  aail 
isarly  all  flie  feoOM  liaTe  therefore  been  erected  by  Hr. 
L.  who  hai  ipared  no  paim  to  render  them  aa  perfect  >* 
ipowlble  In  ttielr.daeign  and  compIeli«n.  The  place  em- 
brace* a  great  variety  ot  torftce,  which  hai  reodered  it 
tuKOptlble  of  being  laid  out  and  improveil  In  a  highly 
DCnamanlal  and  laMefbl  mamier.  The  nutdoo,  which  ii 
approacbad  Itom  (he  main  road  by  «  long  avenae,  wind- 
ing Ibrougb  bcanUM  grovei,  la  altnhUd  oa  a  deligbtfol 
tpot,  rnmiaenrthn  tbe  mod  ebaming  landaeape  vlewi 
OB  (ha  bank!  of  the  Rndaoo.  To  tha  aoMfa,  tbe  village 
of  Kewbdrgb,  though  aeven  or  eight  milta  diataai,  i* 
brought  plainly  befot^  the  eye;  and  all  the  varlom  ob- 
teeta  which  mark  tha'pcena,  with  alvtotf  every  inch  ol 
Ihe  (urihce  of  the  river  may  ba  readily  aeen  tin  the  noble 
■trean  i*  inddenty  )o*(  tma  »lghl  ta  ill  deep  gorge 
through  the  Rigbland*.  To  tbenotfli,  alao,  Oie  view  ii 
•carcely  leM  beetrtifal,  trabraeinr  u  It  doei  a  rich  and 
varied  picture  of  etttUnled  Adda,  HirivtBg  vilhgea  and 
town*,  wood*  and  nuHmtaiw.  Indeed,  eonatdered  both 
in  rafbreooe  to  Ua  ■atatal  adrantagea,  and  the  ambelliA- 
menu  which  waalth  Md  IMie  have  beilowvd.  Nether- 
wood  li  a  place  ezaoOy  Stted  ibr  the  ibode  of  cootem- 
plaUve  aad  waU  «a)U*d«l  nUnd*. 
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ilollan,  MTcnt  tlofle  ttodqueto  telling  freely  from 
«  to  (bur  doUui.  Darid  Thomu  1*  FT«iid«nl,  and 
A1«XWdu-  ThOmpMni,  Seerc(U7,  and  to  llieir  Indebtlga. 
bla  exertion*,  upeaitJIjr  of  the  latter,  with  thoee  of  (he 
entire  eominillee,  the  remarkable  niccen  of  an  inlanil 
Belghborbmd  hiMilalloii  inch  ai  thii,  tiia  Im  mainly  u- 


CB0WEI^<8  THEBMOinn'Ea  Ca{UUT-.(Sig.  870 

Tbew  cbBTBt  are  reeomwandwt  by  thow  who  have 
QMd  Ihsm  •eTMBl  yaar%  ai  bnng  auparior  to  aa;  other 
kind  Ihcf  have  ever  trieiL  <■  Tbe  ckura  ii  oeiMlrBcteil," 
(u.y  Uw  inai»ractarar«,)  "M  at  1«  bring  the  milk  or 
cr*RiD  lo  the  axact  degree  q(  heat  which  ia  required  to 
prodoce  the  grealMI  quandiyaad  beet  qoalitr  vl  butter." 
A  Ibermonater  ii  placed  la  one  (nd  of  the  ehum,  b; 
which  the  operator  can  afoerlain   when   the  nilli 


.  (beD.pxl  in  tlM 
iiloo  cold,  warm  water  Ii  lorBAd  in,  hf 
u  Ibe  liile  or  the  churn — if  it  ii  too  wm 
tiUed  till  tbe  requisite  degree  ia  reaobet 
»oi  alao  the  palenl-riKht  tot  caiag  than,  M*  tor  lala  by 
A.  k  Wu.  A.  Caowsi^  nuunfaclurera  of  afrleoltDtal 
implementi,  Lyme-Rocli,  Cmn. 


1,  cold  water  it 


AUBORA  HOBTICULTUKAI.  80CIETT. 

V  t  had  the  gratlfleallon  at  attending  the  fourth  month. 
lynhibilionofthUioclety,  bald  at  the  village  of  Au- 
rononthe  flflceolh  of  latt  month.  It  ii  a  deciiive 
pootoftha  energy  and  ialcreM  which  prevail!,  that 
tuh  nicceeding  exhibilion,  though  ncearrlng  u  oflen 
tttach  month,  baa  Increaaed   In  brilliancy  and  altrac- 

Od  the  pre>«Dt  occaiion,  (he  display  of  fruit  wai  ne- 
Mnilily  imatl,  owing  to  the  great  and  general  deitruc- 
UOD  etnied  by  the  Mvere  (hwti  of  early  ummar.  Seve- 
nl  Una  anil  choice  co  1 1 eclioat  were  however  prevented, 
•ml  among  othen  about  (wenly  different  varie(ie9  In  Bdc 
eating  condidoD  from  one  calliva(or.  We  noliceil  three 
varitiiei  of  ripe  peachn,  though  the  crop  lolKred  a  near- 
If  total  deitrueticm  thii  year. 

But  the  collection  of  flowen  more  parttcnlarly  excited 
nrm  and  geneni  admiration.  Not  only  were  the  ipeci- 
tunanumeroui  and  iplendid,  but  the  tattehjl  arrangs- 
lamt  for  diaplay  we  have  acarcely  If  ever  aeen  equalled. 
They  oernpied  a  platform  which  extendg  acron  one  end 
of  the  large  public  hall  uied  for  the  occaiion.  On  the 
right  and  left  wai  a  Bne  collection  of  green  hoUM  ptaoti, 
■Otoe  of  them  in  gplendid  bloom :  and  In  the  centre,  on 
light  nbelvee,  riling  inecenively  to  near  the  ceiling,  and 
exieuling  a  length  of  30  feet, 

liincy  of  wblcb  vai 
^m  behind,  blending  wilh  the  cqpiout  reflected  light  i 
bont.  Amoog  tji«  contribulon  wen  a  large  number 
from  the  imoiediale  neighborhood,  logeUter  with  ipleo- 
did  colleetioni  (rem  Avbnrn,  Iltwca,  Hoaheater,  ami 
other  place*, 

Beicral  hundred  penooi  were  aaaembleil  to  wltnem 
(he  exhibition,  and  during  the  afternoon  were  addreoad 
wilh  mnch  etTect  by  H.  K.  Schoolcraft,  C.  Uattoon,  anii 
Wd).  H.  Bogait.  The  awarding  committee*  reported, 
and  the  flowera  and  fruit  were  than  told  by  auction  on 
the  >po(,  which  enabled  the  apeclaton  to  avail  them- 
MlTta  of  a  moeh  better  view  of  each  ^wcimen  indlviilu- 
■Ur,  and  to iKWHM  them  1[ Oiev  eboM.    AianiitdicUloB 


vcniy. 


FABU  OF  JAMBS  QOWKN. 

In  the  nnntr'i  Cabintl  for  June,  ii  a  copy  of  Sie  re- 
port given  by  Hr.  OowEM  ofhii  farm,  to  the  Pbiladal. 
pbU  Society  forPromotjug  Agriculture.  Va  ahould  be 
pleaied  to  copy  the  whole  of  the  report,  but  want  of 
nm  allowa  ua  to  make  only  the  following  nunnary  and 

The  fkrm  1*  located  near  Philadalphia,  and  now  con- 
In*  about  100  acre*,  escluaive  of  woodland.  Hr.  O. 
>ol[  poaaeaalon  of  It  In  1S34,  at  which  time  it  1*  repre- 
inted  lo  have  been  In  a  very  worn  down  and  poor  con- 
dition, th)m  the  neglect  andbadiouugemeiitorprevioai 
wnera.  Ur.  Qowen  took  away  the  old  fence*,  mad* 
new  dlviilon  of  the  farm,  and  fenced  with  itone-walli 
and  hedge*  of  the  Oaage  orange,  drained,  ami  lllleil  up 
vine*  and  gallic*. 

The  land  H  now  bronghl  into  a  bigh  itite  of  cultiva- 
Uon,  prodneing  lOObuahcUofcom,  dOObuibelapoEaloet, 
90  buahela  wheat,  ftc.,  to  the  acre.    He  at  Ant  bonght 
manure  bom  the  city,  but  alter  three  or  four  year*'  ex- 
periaaee,  he   gave  np  the  plan,   and  ha*  *ince  made 
enoagh  on  hi*  own  premlaat,  excepting  light  draaing. 
To  do  tbia  he  has  been  obliged  to  inereaae  hi*  Moek  of 
aninuli.       "To   maintain   thia   itoek,"  he   *By*,    "and 
bring  my  land  to  a  bigh  *tate  of  eultivation,  by   the  mo*t 
eBteient  and  •etnonieal  (H^iellce,  ba*  been  a  leading  ob- 
'Ject;  and  to  aooomplleh  ttati,   requireil   no  ordinary  ma- 
InagemcBlon  nich  a  Ana.    The  Mock  loealtlehairai^^ 
'or  year*,  ftom  tbrty  10  flUy  head,   in   addition  lo  the 
leeeeuiry  horaea,  with  a  large  Moek  ofawin*  for  breed- 
ng  and  htteoing;  and  tbeae  I    have   fed  from  tbe  pro- 
hiee  of  the  farm,  except  the  purchaiing  occajionally  of 
lome  itraw,  and  (uppliet  of  mill  feed  for  the  hortei  and 
■wine,  and  tome  meadow  hay  ftir  (he  cattle,  lelting  fre- 
quently i(a  eqnivalent  In  timothy.    During  the  aame  pe- 
'lod  I  have  lold  him<li«d*  of  biuhel)  of  rj-e,  tome  wheat, 
ind  on  an  avenge,  fOor  htmdred  iMMbela  of  polaloe*  an- 
loally,  wiUi  iome  three  to  fiKir  hundred   bushel*  of  car- 
rot*, bnidet  providing  lor  the  ramlly.     Bdt  the  chief  In- 
ne  wa*  derived  from  the  eattle. 
"My  expendltarea  durlag  the  lArie  period,  eoald  not 
otfaerwiae  than  largaj  aa  I  could  not  put  up  ao  aiuah 
ne  fence,  and  picket  fence,  a*  eneloae*  my  (arm  with- 
[  incurring  a  heavy  oallay;  but  I  view  theaa  Impriive- 
iBlt  a*  cheap  in  the  end.     It   may  be  rnfely  inrerred, 
that  there  [*  not  at  this  day,  any  ftuin  of  Die  ame  exlenl 
tbia  pmrt  of  the  country,  that  can  ao  eaaily  be  worked, 
will  require  ao  little  axpenie   for  a  aerie*   of  year* 
keeping  the   fhneet  In  order,    capecially  when  lb* 
hedge*  are  taken    into   account.     I    am  aho  of  opinio^ 
that  taking  In  view  the  condition  of  tbe  nil,  a*  to  depth 
and  richnei*,  a*  well  a*  it*  being  entirely  free  of  atooe* 
id  other  impadimenla,  that  I  csn  make  it  produce  aa 
lueh  aa  any  farm  of  ll*  (iie  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
>r  a  aerie*  of  years,  and  at  aa  imall  an  expenae. 
<' The  lecrel  of  keeping  ao  large  aitoek  on  ao  little  land, 
.  maiau  in  my  practice  of  partial  aoiling,  and  green  cropi, 
whereby  I  make  aome  tour  or  Ave  acrei  do  &e  work  ol 
thirty  acrea,  Id  tlie  "etow  and  caay  go   way."     From 
May  to  Auguat,  my   cattle   are   conflued  to  one  or  two 
fleldi,  moat  commonly  one,  lo  which  they  are  driven, 
'ir  exerciae  in  (he  cooler  part*   of  the  day,  tliao 
ture;  they  being  fed  En  the  (table*   early  in   ihe 
,g,  at  noon,  and  at  night,  with  /ood   eat  for  them 
lot  adjoiaiug  the  barnyard.    The  food   i*  gene- 
rally of  lucerne,  orchard  graaa  and  clover,  oat*  and  com. 
Tlie  patchc*  from   which   the  corn  and  oali  we  ent. 
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are  alwsiys  towed  with  tumept  in  Aofiist  No  one 
can  credit,  onlett  he  hai  had  proper  experience  in  the 
matter,  the  quantity  of  food  that  one  acre  of  lueeme,  one 
of  rich  orchard  g^raia  and  doTcr,  and  one  of  oata  and 
corn,  afford  from  May  till  Anguat,  nor  can  he  eatimate 
the  great  laving  in  manore,  mneh  lesa  the  comparatively 
good  health  of  the  cattle,  from  not  being  expoied  on  the 
naked  fteldi,  under  a  fervid  aun,  toiling  all  day  in  aeareh 
of  food.  This  practice  allowa  me  to  crop  almoat  the 
whole  of  the  land,  and  to  make  tome  120  to  160  tout  of 
hay  annually.  In  the  fall,  from  Augnat  till  November, 
the  cattle  have  the  whole  range  of  the  mowed  landi,  at 
I  do  not  cut  tecond  crop  great  for  hay.  Then  for  win- 
ter feed,  I  have  alwayt  an  acre  of  lugar  beet,  half  an 
acre  of  angar  pamept;  half  an  acre  or  more  of  carrota, 
for  my  horaet;  and  generally  from  three  to  four  acret 
of  turnepa.  I  report  to  the  Committee  on  Cropt  thit 
aeatoo,  over  100  tont  of  (hete  rootk  In  1843, 1  gathered 
from  one  acre,  1078  buahelt  tugar  beeti,  GO  Iba.  to  the 
buahel:  carrota  at  the  rate  of  687  buahelt;  tugar  par- 
tnept,  868  buthelt.  Thit  year  972  buthelt  tugar  beett; 
970  buthelt  carrota;  700  buthelt  tugar  paranep;  and  from 
three  and  a  half  aerea,  2500  buthelt  of  turMipa^  towed 
with  timothy  teed. 

The  &rm  buUdingt  oontiti  of  three  tubttantial  ttone 
bamt,  one  70  feet  by  33,  another  50  by  26,  and  another 
hipt  roof  with  cupola,  57  by  25,  betidet  a  large  over- 
thoot  ttable  and  hay  hoote,  ttable  high  of  atone,  60  feet 
by  30 — the  lower  floort  of  all  thete  are  made  of  broken 
ttone  and  lime,  planked,  being  vermin  proof.  There 
are  alto,  a  com  crib  capable  of  holding  1200  buahelt  of 
corn,  one  barrack,  ample  hog-pent,  uid  .thedt  for  carta 
and  wagont.  The  bam  buUdingt  have  been  Ailed  thit 
fall  to  their  ntmoat  limit,  except  the  com  crib. 

« A  tubttantial  ttone  wall  cnclotea  the  principal  ma- 
nure heap;  the  drainingt  lh>m  thit  heap  are  led  into  a 
place  of  depoait,  in  which  are  received  alto  a  drain  Uiat 
runt  under  ground  lh>m  the  kitchen,  at  well  aa  drainingt 
from  the  pig-pent,  and  the  wathinga  from  all  the  yardt. 
Thete  drainingt  form  an  important  item  in  the  aupply  of 
manure  to  my  land ;  it  it  a  taving  which  I  cannot  eati- 
mate at  leaa  than  $200  a  year.  Thit  liquid  by  a  timple 
procett  it  applied  to  the  patehea  of  roott,  he.,  and  to 
thit  may  be  ateribed  my  great  tuoeeaa  in  raiting  Fuch 
cropt. 

«  Of  Impron§d  CtittU,  my  tint  eflbrt  waa  with  the  cele- 
orated  «  Dairy  Maid,"  ttiU  owned  by  me.  Her  first  calf, 
LsANDBX,  by  WhUak^r^s  Pxincx  or  Nobthumbxbulnd, 
wat  reared  and  kept  by  me,  for  breeding.  Daixt 
MxiD'a  ealvet  alone,  excluiive  of  Leander,  have  already 
told  for  more  than  $500*  It  would  be  curiout  to  trace 
her  profit  at  thit  day,  by  ttating  an  account  of  her  firtt 
coat,  her  keep,  and  that  of  her  ton  Leander;  crediting 
her  by  talet  of  her  own  ealvet  and  grand  ealvet;  deduct- 
ing for  the  portion  of  the  capital  which  wat  invctted  in 
the  damt  that  produced  the  grand  ealvet.  To  do  thit, 
would  extend  thit  paper  to  an  unutual  length-- tufllee  it 
to  tay,  that  Dairy  Maid  hat  long  tince  paid  for  heraelf, 
and  that  thote  who  laughed  at  me  for  giving  $540  for 
one  cow,  may  tum  tnit  ttatement  over  in  their  mindt, 
and  think,  whether  tince  1838  any  invettroent  of  theirt, 
to  the  tame  amount,  in  any  other  branch  of  hutbandry, 
hat  paid  to  well. 

But  there  it  a  tatitlaction  beyond  that  of  flie  pocket, 
and  that  ia,  that  Dairy  Maid^t  breed  will  be  of  mfinite 
tervice  to  the  country.  Her  ealvet  and  grand  ealvet,  are 
pretty  well  toattered  already— end  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
wherever  found  they  will  demonttrate  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  parent  ttock. 

My  talet  for  the  latt  two  yeart,  exclutive  of  Dairy 
Maid'i  calvea,  amount  to  over  $2000.  The  ttock  now 
on  hand  it  about  40  head,  principally  Durhamt.  The 
butter  told  for  the  latt  two  yeart  exoeedt  $750;  th!t  it  a 
reapectable  item,  when  the  calvea  that  were  reared,  and 
the  aupply  for  my  Cunily  are  taken  into  view.  *  From 
early  fall  to  tpring,  the  butter  averaged  70  Ibt.  per  week 
— the  quality  highly  appreciated  abroad,  at  well  at  at 
home. 

« In  the  hog  line,  I  have  been  quite  tucoettfiil,  at 
least  in  bringing  the  animal  by  Judiciout  erotting,  to 
great  perfection.    I  fitted  of  my  old  Lincoln,  and  Berk. 


thire  Boar%  and  my  Hampthne  and  Cheater  eotaOy  ao  vty 
latt  month;  they  weighed  from  400  to  4S0  Iba.,  lold  for 
$86.24.  Have  told  the  latt  two  yeart  of  piga,  deaigattl 
for  breeding,  $150.  Bacon,  lard,  Ifcc.,  over  $120,  be- 
tidet, having  on  band  14  fine  young  banowak,  last  fidl*i 
piga,  now  ready  for  tlaughter,  which  will  weigh  from 
250  to  300  Ibt.  each,  value  $150.  The  ttock  an  hand 
contittt  of  one  fine  boar  of  Lincoln,  Hamp^lre,  and 
Berkthire  breed;  one  brood  tow  of  Bericdiire  bren^ 
12  thoatt  and  teven  pigt.** 


FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 


From  the  circular  of  the  Managera  we  i^ve  the  fbllow- 
ing  extraeta.  They  are  makiny  Tigorooa  ell&rtt  to  ren- 
der the  coming  exhibition  tupenor  to  any  preeediag  one : 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to  Oie  piiblie  on  Mon- 
day, the  6th  day  of  October,  1845,  at  12  o^elodk,  M.,  at 
Niblo't  Garden,  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
Contributiont  from  exhibitort  wiU  be  raoeived  on  Thun- 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  previona  week.  To  in- 
ture  the  mott  fhTorable  loeationt,  and  the  ndvantagca  of 
competition,  the  prodnett  of  the  Mamfiwturer,  Meebanie 
and  Artitan  mutt  be  delivered  and  enUowl  on  the  bookt 
of  the  Fair,  on  one  of  thote  daya.  The  ehanee  of  a  good 
location  will  be  in  favor  of  thoae  who  come  the  flrat  and 
aecond  day.  Frtiita,  Flowwa^  fce.,  font  aa  exeeptioo. 
The  proper  time  for  entering  them  will  be  apeeifled  in 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  cimihr,  or  aotieet  here- 
after to  iM  ittnned. 

On  Thurtday,  the  9th  day  of  October,  a  Naliooal  Con- 
vention of  Fhrmert  and  Gardenert^  and  Silk  CaltoiiatB 
will  be  held.  Cireulara,  with  quettiona  prepared,  will 
b%  iaaned.  Waahingtont  Home  Department  of  Agriad- 
ture,  reconunended  by  the  Inttitale,  and  mmaimooaly 
approved  by  a  National  Convention  held  last  year,  will 
again  be  urged. 

For  the  tecond  week,  hat  been  attigned  fhe  thow  of 
cattle,  horaet,  and  other  live  ttock,  and  the  plowing 
and  tpading  matehea.  To  accommodate  Ihoae  interetled 
in  the  cattle  thow,  a  beautiful  plot  of  ground  baa  beca 
aecured  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fbnxth  atreeta, 
near  the  interaection  of  Broadway  ami  the  FifUi  Avenue, 
with  commodiout  roomt  on  the  premitet  for  aoeommo- 
mo<1ating  the  committeet.  The  plowing  and  spading 
matchet  will  be  held  in  New- York,  or  ita  vicinity.  For 
particulart,  tee  agrieultnral  eimnlar. 

The  annivertary  and  other  addrettca  will  alao  be  deli- 
vered in  the  courte  of  the  tecond  week.  The  horticul- 
tural exhibition  of  vegetablet,  frnitt,  flowery  ftc.,  will 
be  in  Niblo't  long  promenade,  tuperinteaded  by  eminent 
horticulturittt.  Oreat  varietiea  of  rare  teeda  have  been, 
the  latt  year,  toattered  by  the  Inttitnte  over  our  eoimtiy, 
with  the  exprett  undertttnding,  that  a  portion  of  their 
producta  be  brought  to  the  Fair,  to  twell  the  beautiea  of 
the  ditplay. 

The  beat  new  and  utefVil  inventiont  will  be  gbjeeta  of 
the  higheat  honort.  Alto,  eatablithmenti  affording  large 
varietiet  of  tpeciment  of  weU  eonttracted  a^ncnltnial 
and  horticulhiral  machinea  and  implementa;  bat  in  no 
cate,  for  want  of  competition,  or  other  eanae,  will  any 
article  be  entitled  to  premium,  if  aiQndged  intriniically 
not  deterving  particular  commendation. 


Dbfth  or  PLANTtNO  coiur. 

m 

No.  1, 1  inch  deep,  come  up  in  8|  daya. 

%H  U  €€  9|      C« 

3. 2  «  «  10  «« 
4,2|  *«  «*  111  « 

5. 3  "  ««  12  « 
6,34  «  «  13  «' 

7.4  "  «  ]3|  •• 
8, 41  «  " 

9,  6  *'  « 

10,61        "  *'  171    " 

11, 6  w  " 

Not.  8, 9,  and  11,  were  dug  in  22  dayt;  No.  8  waa  an 
inch  below  fhe  aurfhce,  and  9  and  11,  3  inehea  below. 
No.  10  wia  veiy  weak  and  died  in  10  daya. — JBtorgar. 
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INQUIRIES. 

RiBBOir  HovtBS.— T.  C.  (8ii]li¥ui»  N.  T.)  W«  are 
not  in  povetuon  of  any  more  partieolar  information  in 
rei^ard  to  tfaia  kind  of  boiidingty  than  we  gave  in  oar 
Feb.  No.,  (page  42  of  thia  vol.) 

Chabcoal. — B.  8.  (and  othen.)  That  from  hard 
wood  ia  considered  best  for  agricaltaral  purposes,  and 
we  beliere  that  firom  maple  is  as  good  as  any.  Pine 
and  hemloelE  make  lighter  coal—- whetlier  the  same  weight 
of  it  would  be  worth  as  much  as  that  from  hard  wood, 
we  cannot  tell.   Tiy  both  kinds,  and  you  may  then  know. 

Ics-Bousx.— '<  What  is  the  most  approved  planof  oon- 
itnicting  an  iee-honaey  where  ike  springs  at  certain  sea- 
sona  of  the  year,  are  within  toor  feet  of  the  snrftce  of 
the  ground  ?*>  Query  by  «B.  8.'>  If  any  one  will  an- 
swer it,  we  shall  feel  obliged. 

BuBiiT  Clat. — B.  S.  We  should  think  unbunt  clay 
would  be  best  for  a  sandy  soil,  because  by  burning  it  loses 
in  a  great  measure  its  adhesiveness,  and  its  attraction  for 
water,  which  constitute  ila  Talne  for  sand.  We  have  no 
personal  experience  in  burning  clay,  though  we  have 
partially  witnessed  the  process.  It  can  best  be  described 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Rhaas,  in  his  <<  Dictionary  of  the 
Farmt** 

<<  To  ham  dsj,  it  is  dug  out  in  lumps  and  dried;  heaps 
are  made  of  these  at  reguUr  distances  in  the  field,  with 
a  small  cavity  in  the  centre,  in  which  dry  furze  and 
brush-wood  are  introduced.  This  being  lighted,  the  fire 
is  allowed  to  bum  slowly,  and  the  smoke  kept  in  by  add- 
ing a  sod  or  clod  wherever  it  bursts  out.  When  the 
heap  is  once  burning,  more  clay  may  be  added,  even 
without  being  dry,  and  the  combustion  goes  on  without 
other  fuel.  It  must  be  so  managed  as  to  bake  the  clay 
without  heating  it  too  mnch|  and  when  the  heaps  are 
cooled  and  opened,  the  whole  should  appear  pulverized, 
and  of  a  red  color,  if  oxide  of  iron  exists  in  tfie  soil.  A 
coat  of  two  or  three  inches  thick,  spread  on  a  field  and 
plowed  in,  will  greatly  improve  its  texture;  but  suffi- 
cient animal  or  vegetable  manure  must  be  added  to  make 
it  fertile.'' 

80AJCIKO  8exd-whkat.^-A.  W.  (Huntington,  L.  I.) 
The  length  of  time  the  grain  may  safely  remain  in  the  solu- 
tion, depends  much  on  the  degree  of  temperature  in 
which  it  is  kept.  Mr.  Campbell  soaked  his  seeds  in 
muriate  and  sulpliate  of  ammonia,  firom  forty  to  sixty 
hours^  in  a  temperature  of  70  degrees.  We  presume 
there  would  be  no  risk  in  soaking  wheat  twenty-four 
hours  at  that  temperatore. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — C.  F.  (Morristown,  N.  T.) 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  often  used  instead  of  muriate,  in 
steeping  seeds.  Experiment  only  can  decide  which  is 
the  best.  We  do  not  particularly  know  about  Dr. 
Feiichtwanger>s  compound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ni- 
tmte  of  so<tai,  he. 

SAifST  Land.— A.  W.  The  soil  would  probably  be 
improved  by  spreading  on  clay  or  any  good  soil  of  a  more 
compact  nature  than  that  of  the  field.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  objection  to  the  use  of  lime  where  ashes  have  for- 
Boerly  been  applied.  The  lime  luul  better  be  kept  near 
the  surface,      v 

'<HooK8.>'— L.  F.  8.  (Highgate.)  The  only  remedy 
we  have  ever  heard  for  this  disease,  is  to  cut  out  the 
gristly  substance  which  grows  in  the  eye.  We  believe 
thia  is  done  by  the  use  of  small  hooks  and  sharp  scissors. 

Castob-oil  Bean. — T.  H.  (Troy,  Miss.,)  wishes  to 
be  informed  of  the  proper  mode  of  harvesting  this  plant, 
and  of  manufiictnring  and  clarifying  the  oil. 

Hu8SZT*8  CoBN  AND  CoB  Cbushbb. — ^Thc  proprietor 
of  this  article  ia  requested  to  give  information  through 
the  Cultivator  what  speed  per  minute  the  Baachine  should 
have,  and  how  to  prevent  the  steel  cutter  f^om  choking 
tO  as  to  stop  the  machine. 

SwAMF  MUCK,  Chabcoai,  fcc. — B.  N.  (IpswIch,  N. 
H.)  Swamps  should  first  be  drained.  The  wild  growth 
should  then  be  subdued,  and  they  may  be  sown  with 
graas  seed,  or  cultivated,  as  may  be  deemed  most  profit- 
able. One  of  the  best  modes  of  using  muck  is  to  mix  it 
with  animal  manure,  especially  to  absorb  urine.    Hog- 


pens, cattle  and  sheep-yards,  should  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  it  to  take  all  the  urine  and  the  soak  of  the  manure. 
Where  there  are  bara  cellars,  it  should  be  kept  under  the 
cattle  and  horse  stalls.  It  will  answer  a  good  purpose 
in  many  cases  if  applied  by  itself,  but  it  is  better  to  use  it 
as  mentioned,  or  mix  ashes  with  it  Lime  is  also  useful 
in  ridding  it  of  acids,  noxious  to  vegetation,  which  it 
sometimes  contains.     (Get  Dr.  Dana's  <<Muck  Manual.") 

Substtitute  fob  White  lead. — P.  (Uniontown,  Pa.) 
From  experience,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  recipe 
would  prove  best^  but  prefer  the  following  to  any  we  at 
jTresent  recollect: 

Take  one  bushel  of  unslaeked  lime,  and  slack  it  with 
cold  water;  when  slacked  add  to  It  20  lbs.  of  Spanish 
whiting,  17  lbs.  of  mlt,and  12  lbs.  of  sugar.  Strain  this 
mixture  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use, 
after  reducing  with  cold  water.  This  Is  intended  for  the 
outside  of  buildings,  or  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Two  coats  should  be  laid  on  wood,  and  three 
on  brick.  A  whitewash  brush  may  be  used  for  laying  it 
on,  and  each  coat  most  be  dried  before  the  next  is  ap- 
plied. This  may  be  made  any  color  yon  please.  For 
straw  color,  instead  of  the  whiting  use  yellow  ochre; 
for  lemon  color,  ochre  and  chrome  yellow;  for  lead  or 
slate  color,  lampblack ;  for  blue,  indigo ;  or  green,  chrome 


Mackznb  fob  loading  stones. — O.  B.  (Frederick 
Co.,  Md.,)  wishes  to  leam  whether  there  is  in  use  a 
simple,  cheaply  constructed  machine,  suitable  for  load- 
ing stones  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight,  that  one  or 
two  hands  could  work. 

Lawbence's  Levkb  Buckle. — The  depot  for  the 
sale  of  this  article  is  Cobnell  &  Bbothebs,  269  Pearl- 
street,  New-Tork. 

The  Poppt — OnuM.— A  Subscbibbb,  (Petersville, 
Md.)  We  are  unable  to  say  how  many  pota  of  opium 
can  be  produced  per  acre.  The  somniferous  poppy  may 
be  readily  grown  in  this  latitude— indeed  several  varie- 
ties of  it  are  common  in  flower-gardens — but  the  narcotic 
juice  which  it  aflbrds,  is  said  to  be  much  less  potent  than 
that  produced  in  hotter  countries.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  profitably  cultivated  in  the  latitude 
of  Maryland. 

Injubt  to  an  Ox's  ete.— A.  L.  (St.  Joseph,^  Mich.) 
Treat  the  eye  as  yon  would  your  own,  if  It  had  ivoeived 
(he  same  injury.  If  a  film  grows  over  it,  some  fine 
table-salt  blown  in  through  a  quill,  will  probably  take 
it  off. 

Sweet  Scented  Cloveb.— A.  L.  It  is  not  worth 
much  for  fodder. 

Seed  Sowsb. — J.  F.  A.  (Zanesville,  O.)  The  price 
of  Seward's  machine,  (mentioned  in  the  April  number) 
is  $10.  It  would  sow  mustard  well.  There  are  several 
other  machines,  varying  in  price.  The  Boston  agricul- 
tural warehouses  would  be  likely  to  ftimlsh  an  assort- 
ment of  such  articles.  Lewis'  machine  is  highly  re* 
commended,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  beat.  It  is 
for  sale  in  Boston. 

Silk  Cultubx. — **A  Subscriber."  We  know  of  no 
*<periodkal»  at  present  published  on  this  subject.  If  a 
treoNse  is  what  is  wanted,  a  copy  of  Whitmarsh's  Manu- 
al can  be  had  at  this  ofllce. 

Seeds  op  the  LABCB.-^r.  B.  (Van  Buren,  N.  Y.) 
We  suppose  it  is  the  seed  of  the  Scotch  Larch  that  is 
wanted.  They  could  not  be  had  in  any  considerable 
quantity  without  importing  them.  The  best  way  would 
probably  be  to  import  the  young  trees  firom  Scotland. 
We  cannot  say  what  they  would  cost.  If  any  one  in  this 
country  has  them  for  sale,  they  would  do  well  to  inform 
us. 

"  Mowing  Machinx.'''— J.  S.  (Prospect  Hall.)  The 
machines  osed  for  cutting  wheat  are  commonly  called 
harvesting  machines.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  reason 
why  they  may  not  cut  oats  as  well  as  wheat. 

WoAD.— J.  D.  F.  (Schuyler,  N.  T.)  As  it  is  too  lafe 
for  any  information  in  reganl  to  culture  to  be  useful  this 
season,  we  only  give  from  the  *' Flemish  Husbandr>''* 
some  remarks  on  curing.  Tbe  leaves  begin  to  be  fit  for 
gathering  when  they  turn  down,  and  turn  slightly  yel- 
ilow.    A  dry  time  is  necessary  for  gathering,  which  is 
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repeated  three  or  Sova  timet  at  the  leavet  arrive  at  the 
proper  ttate  of  Bitturity.  If  any  dutt  adhere  to  the  leavet 
they  thould  be  tlifhUy  waihed,  and  tet  to  dry  m  the  ann* 
They  are  the  better  for  a  dight  diyhig  before  they  are 
oarried  to  the  milL  They  thoald  never  be  heaped  in  the 
fresh  ttate  to  at  to  excite  the  leatt  ferotentatioa.  They 
are  ground  into  a  patte  in  a  mill  eonttnieted  lake  an  oil 
mill.  The  patte  it  well  pretted  with  the  handt  and  feet 
under  a  thed,  and  made  into  one  or  more  heapt,  of  which 
the  surface  it  made  tmooth.  There  it  healt,  and  a  hard 
crust  is  formed  on  the  surface,  which  must  not  be  broken 
on  any  account}  all  cracks  in  it  are  immediately  ttopped 
with  some  patte.  In  a  fortnight  the  fermentation  it  com- 
pleted, which  it  known  by  the  cettaiion  of  the  ttrong 
ammoniacal  tmell,  diifuted  during  the  time  of  itt  con- 
tinuance. The  matt  it  then  broken  up,  and  the  erutt  it 
well  mixed  with  the  interior  parte.  The  whole  it  form- 
ed by  the  handt  into  ballt  oif  about  one  powid  weight 
each,  and  then  pretted  into  oblong  moulds  and  formed 
into  caket  like  tmall  briokt.  Thete  being  carefully  dried 
are  fit  for  ode. 

Charlock,  ox  WiiJ>  MutTAXP. — A,  £.  rCioero»  N. 
Y.,)  withet  to  know  the  bett  mode  of  eradioating  thit 
plant.  Hit  courte  to  lar  hat  been  to  pull-up  eveiy  italk 
at  toon  at  it  appean.  It  there  a  iMtter  or  more  economi- 
cal way  7 

CONDEHSISD  CORBlSPOlfDKNC£. 


Imfxotxd  FAXiii]io.^«<ExnMifSNY,'»  SMOB,  Tid- 
bot  county,  Maryland,  informt  nt  that  in  1840,  he  boaglit 
a  ihrm  of  Sioo  aeree,  of  what  wat  conaidered  wom-oiui 
land.  The  year  l>efore  he booght  it,it  wat cnltinUed by  a 
man  who  wat  thought  a  good  fiumer,  and  itt  produce 
was  410  buahelt  of  eon,  31  bnthelt  of  wheat,  and  .115 
boehelt  of  oatt,  '*  all  told,  and  no  hay  nor  pasturag^." '  Itt 
pretent  prodnee  it  iCated  at  1,200  baehele  ebm,  100 
buthelt  wheat,  aad  800  bnthelt  oattj  which  crbpt  at  a 
Ihir  cath  valuation,  would  give  an  ineome  over  the  year 
1839,  of  $515. 10.  In  addition  to  the  above  erapt,  there 
have  been  raited  for  the  two  latt  yeare,  fh>m  300  to 
500  buthelt  of  potatoet  each  year,  at  well  as  from  200  to 
500  buthelt  of  tumepi  and  beett,  with  tuch  other  vegeta- 
blet  at  are  commonly  cultivated  in  a  garden,  and  from 
five  to  ten  tone  of  good  hay.>>  The  ttock  kept  it  one 
taddle  and  carriage-horee,  two  work  hortet,  one  mule, 
fifteen  head  of  cattle,  (on  an  average,)  and  from  four  to 
tix  hogs,  the  latter  confined  in  pens,  and  kept  conttanfly 
in  the  manufacture  of  compoet  from  leavet,  ttraw,  earth 
from  the  woodt,  muck,  &c.  At  much  manure  it  alto 
matle  from  the  cattle  and  hortet  at  it  practicable,  by  pro- 
viding materialt  for  abtorbing  the  urine,  fcc,  all  which 
it  applied  to  the  land.  The  writer  ttatet  that  he  gave 
$1120  for  hit  ikrm,  which  wat  oontidered  very  high. 
In  regard  to  the  expente  of  management,  he  myt-*^'  I 
keep  two  men;  one  of  which  nmt  the  cart  nearly  all  the 
year,  haulfasg  wood,  bay,  rnanvre,  and  materialt  for  making 
it,  going  to  mill,  fcc;  the  other  performs  the  ihrm-work, 
with  tuch  help  at  he  geta  from  the  earter.  For  tiiete 
two  handt  I  pay  $110  a  year,iBcliidiagclothee^lbe«'' 

CULTVXX  or  rOTATOXfl — DmoUTH  lit   VlROINlA. — ^Bfr. 

H.  R.  RoBET,  Hopewell,  Ya.,  ttatet  tliat  he  hat  been 
tnceesefttl  by  cvltiviting  potxtoet  by  the  following  mode. 
He  breakt  up  a  piece  of  tward  land  in  the  fidl  or  tpring, 
and  about  the  20|h  of  June  re*plow»  it.  Layt  off  the 
rowt  four  feet  apart,  and  plantt  the  pieeee  of  potatoee  a 
foot  hi  the  row.  He  tialee  thai  he  hat  fo«nd  no  differ- 
ence in  planting  large  or  tatall  poletoet,  either  la  quantity 
or  quality,  and  he  prefen  eotting  np  tmall,  at  he  thotkt 
one  good  eye  better  than  two  or  more.  When  the  tops 
are  about  tix  or  eight  ixehea  bigb^  be  ram  the  plow 
dote  to  the  potatoee  and  throwa  the  eerth  away,  and 
then  tnmt  the  earth  iffluediately  back,  and  foUowi  with 
the  hoet.  Thit  it  all  the  working  they  get.  We  think 
common  experienoe  doet  not  agree  with  Mr.  Robcy's 
remarks  about  the  product  of  small  potatoet,  and  cutting 
potatoes  for  planting  very  tmall. 

Mr.  Robey  ttatet  that  the  potatoe  crop  in  his  neigh- 
borhood thit  season  mutt  be  tmall,  even  with  a  good 
season,  for  the  fitrmert  could  not  get  teed  to  plant. 
Potatoe  rot  hat  not  made  itt  appearance  in  that  section. 


The  drouth,  Mr.  R.  tayt,  **  hat  been  truly  ditti-ceslng. 
The  com  crop  canodf  be  more  fiian  one*fliird  the  nenti 
yield— 4iie  oat  crop  very  ta^.  Wheat  has  dmne  wdl 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.** 

RLACK-I.XO  or  Calvks. — ^E.  Hammokd,  CoDesriDe, 
tayt  in  regard  to  this  ditease— ^  Be  at  etrtftd  of  your 
calvee  at  though  ttey  were  made  of  fleth  and  blood. 
Give  them  thmfore  a  dry  ttafole  or  houae  to  winter  in, 
and  inttead  of  giving  them  an  ounce  of  talt-pefre  once  in 
three  weekt.  Just  give  them  a  gt>od  tea-apooaful  once 
a  week.  But  mind  and  keep  thefar  feet  dry-~4biB  is  the 
grand  leeret.  They  need  good  waAer  too^  aa  often  at 
do  your  horses    see  that  they  have  it.** 

CTTLTim  ot  PoTAToxs. — 8.  WisKKT,  Piqux,  O,,  in- 
forms  us  that  he  tuceessfWy  eultivalea  potatoes  on  the 
following  plan.  Plant  in  hills^  afid  when  the  potetoes 
are  about  an  ineh  out  off  flie  ground,  fake  a  light  plow 
and  run  it  so  elose  to  them  aa  to  cover  then  lightly  with 
eartlK  When  they  get  through  tHisan  Ineh  or  ao,  eross- 
plow  them,  eovenng  up  aa  before.  This  mode  is  slated 
to  be  equal  lo  the  best  hoemg,  beaides  beiofl^  a  great 
saving  of  labor.  Mr.  W.  slatea  thni  he  hnn  praetieed' 
this  mode  for  seveixl  y^srs,  sad  has  never  lost  a  hill,  or 
had  them  at  all  injured  by  covering. 

AamieuvfumALyBootVKiWB  un>  PAPSnJw->-lir.  Wid- 
ney  mforass  us  that  an  Agricultural  Society  wax  organ- 
ized m  Miami  county  last  year,  that  a  fair  was  beM  at 
whieh  a  laig«  eoneouite  of  fanners  attended^  liriBgli^  a 
respectable  amoosit  of  good  stock,  ftc,  that  the  ftmds  and 
general  concerns  of  the  society  are  in  good  condition, 
and  that  there  ia  every  piospeot  of  sneeess.  a|i^king  of 
the  advafitages  of  agricultural  pi4»ers,  Mr.  Widney  says— 
«  By  reading  the  Onltlvator  for  the  last  right  years,  I 
have  derived  a  oash  profit  of  at  least  Jlfty  dMort  per  fear, 
in  the  way  of  improved  cultivation  and  Ihmting  econo- 
my genersUy.** 

flALTVKTXK    FOX     RxXr-o^OTTOX     BXDS. — AXXZAX- 

DKX  LxxDS,  Esq.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  writes  ua-^ 
'<In  curing  my  beefiest  fall,  I  used  ssleratna  in  place  of 
mlt|»etre,  and  I  never  had  better  beef. 

"  You  spoke  of  **  cotton  beds  "  In  your  Bee.  No.,  '44. 
I  have  been  using  them  in  my  fiunily  for  aev«nl  years, 
made  of 'batting.*  In  snntmer  they  are  eool  and  com- 
fortable, and  in  winter  equal  to  any  feather  bed.  They 
are  made  like  matrasses,  sewed  through  and  through  at 
every  six  or  eight  hwhes.** 

To  cuxx  THX  Scovxs  Uf  Hoxaxs.— Dissolve  a  piece 
of  opium  at  large  at  a  common  tixed  ohetdmt  in  one  pint 
of  brandy,  and  pour  it  down  frx>m  a  bottle  at  ope  doee. 
I  have  given  i^  and  ordered  it  in  a  number  of  catea  and 
never  Imew  it  to  fail  to  elfeet  a  final  cure.  Ijandanam 
will  antwer  the  tame  porpoae,  if  you  can  ascertain  itt 
ttrengih  to  at  to  know  how  mueh  tog ive.    B.  Boxxir. 

Good  Shxkp.— Mr.  Rkxd  Buxxjtt,  olBnrdett,  K. 
Y.»  informs  at  that  he  hat  a  fiook  of  242  aheep^  which 
yielded  on  the  average,  at  the  latt  thearing  <<  a  fractioa 
over  four  lbs.  two  oz.  per  head — well  waahed  on  the 
sheep's  back.  One  wether  gave  seven  Ibes  fourteen  oa., 
one  ewe  seven  lbs.  seven  os.'*  Two  bucks,  on*  a  year- 
ling and  the  other  a  two-year-old,  purchased  of  Mr.  R. 
▲.  Avery,  of  Oalway,  N.  T.,  gave  eight  Iba.  five  ok., 
(the  oldest,)  and  six  lbs.  three  os.,  (the  youngest.) 

Mr.  Burriftt  has  14  ewes  and  two  young  bncka  whieh 
he  purchased  of  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  V U  One  of  the  backs 
is  two  years  old,  and  the  other  it  a  yearling.  The  two- 
year-old  wat  not  theared;  the  yearllng't  fleece  weighed 
seven  lbs.  fourteen  ounces,  **  well  washed  on  hit  back.^ 
Mr.  B.  hat  also  13  ewet  and  a  yearling  buck  which  he 
puf«haMd  of  John  T.  Rich,  of  Shoreham,  Vu  [He 
refers  to  the  Oilltf  vator  for  1844,  paga  S78  for  pedigrees 
of  Mr.  Ridh's  tfieep.]  The  two  lots  were  mostly  one 
and  two  years  old.  « Messrs.  Jewett  &  Rich,"  ays 
Mr.  Bnrritt,  **  thought  they  would  average  five  It».  of 
wool  per  head;  but  they  came  a  little  short  of  that  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  they  came  a 
long  and  tedious  journey  in  the  monili  of  April,  and 
were  sheared  fifteen  days  earlier  than  any  of  them  were 
last  year."  Mr.  Burrit  gives  his  sheep  through  the  wia*' 
ter,  half  a  gill  of  com  or  a  gill  of  oats  per  head,  daily, 
and  feeds  them  with  straw  at  neon,  and  hay  morning  and 
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evening;  haying  good  ibed^  which  are  careAilIy  kept 
diy  and  eloaa  by  littaring  with  ttnW  u  ollan  as  is 


In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Bnnritts  we  have  re- 
eeived  samples  of  his  wool»  which  can  be  seen  at  this 
office.  He  states  that  ho  pidd  for  the  30  sheep  he  bonght 
in  Vermonty  $660-i^aC  it  cost  990  to  get  them  home, 
mslcing  the  whole  cost  $750. 

Labox  Fixscxs.— <Mr.  A.  L«  Binaham  of  Comwall, 
Vt.>  writes  os  as  follows : — **  I  notice  in  the  last  nitmber 
of  the  CaItivator>  a  stamp  against  the  whole  world.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  And  a  flock  of  sheep  that  will 
supersede  every  thing  else,  without  finding  something 
that  will  match  them;  consequently  I  am  inclined  to  gire 
you  the  result  of  the  shearing  of  my  sheep.  In  looking 
orer  my  mimites,  I  find  it  to  stand  as  follows :  48  paular 
merino  ewes,  with  lambs  by  their  sides,  and  two  rams, 
tTenged  me  6  pomidS  2^  ounces  of  well  washed  wool 
per  bead.  One  buck,  the  Vermont  Hero,  12  pounds  7 
oances— the  9tfaer,  the  American  Tiger,  three  years  old, 
12  pounds  10  ottnees-— one  ewe  sheared  9  pounds — ^four 
others  between  8  and  9  pounds— the  remainder  between 
4  and  7  pounds  per  head.  Fifty-two  yearling  ewes,  in- 
eluding  two  rams,  averaged  6  pounds  3^  ounces— one 
yearling  buck  8  pounds  14  omiees  «  another  8  pounds  9 
ounces.  Sixty  Gaadaloope  breeding  ewes  averaged  me 
a  fhistion  less.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  Mr. 
Bandall  took  his  averages  from,  whether  they  were  all 
breeding  owes  or  yearlings^  and  how  mueh  the  average 
was  in  po«nds  and  ounces.  Will  he  give  us  the  result, 
10  that  we  can  see  how  we  stand?  So  I  would  say  old 
Cornwall  against  the  world." 

HsAVT  Flzscs. — Mr.  Buxl  Waxnxx,  of  Coinwall, 
Vermont,  writes,  that  having  seen  in  our  last,  an  account 
of  the  fleeces  yielded  by  Mr.  Randall's  sheep,  and  no- 
ticing that  Cortiuid  '*  offers  against  the  world,"  he 
was  induced  to  send  us  the  weight  of  a  yearling  buck  of 
hiii,  own  brother  to  Mr.  R.'s  heavy  fleeced  one.  Mr. 
Warner  states  that  his  sheep  was  yeaned  (hp  first  week  In 
April,  1844,  and  was  sheared  the  23d  of  June  lasL  The 
fleece  weighed  9  lbs  5  ounces^  well  washed  and  in  good 
condition.  This,  ho  says,  is  over  a  pound  more  than 
Mr.  R.'s  gave  at  the  first  shearing.  Accompanying  this 
acoount,  was  a  sample  of  the  wool.  It  is  clean,  and  of 
rsmarkable  quality  for  such  weight.  The  weight  of  the 
iheep  is  1 16  pounds.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  R.'S  buck,  were 
by  Mr.  Jewett's  Fortune.  Mr.  Warner  also  states  that 
Mr.  Jewett  Md  last  year,  a  March  lamb  to  Mr.  Foot,  a 
neighbor  of  Mr.  W.'s,  which  sheared  on  th€  20th  of  June 
hot,  11  pounds  of  wool. 

SiMTOA  OF  THS  CuLTSVATOB.— Will  you  permit  one 
of  your  Boston  Mbseribers  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
dairyman  of  New- York,  Vermont,  Itc.  For  several 
years  past,  I  have  noticed  that  butter,  which  was  per- 
fectly sweet  at  the  time  it  was  purchased^  has  acquired 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  season^  (say  March  to  May,) 
a  ItUterish  taste  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  mass,  which 
rendered  it  totally  unfit  for  the  table.  As  this  was  en- 
tirely 4iVereDt  from  the  raneid  taste  incident  to  badly 
nude  butter,  I  have  attribirted  it  lb  some  quality  inherent 
in  the  wood  of  which  the  firkins  were  made,  probably 
owing  to  the  circumstanee  of  its  being  wrought  in  a 
irsea  states  If  this  bo  the  cass^  I  should  think  it  very 
desirable  that  those  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
packing  butter  for  distant  markets,  should  procure  for  that 
purpose  only  sueh  vessels  as  are  made  of  properly  sea- 
Maed  wood.  C. 

Mr.  EDrrom— I  have  pursued  an  eflbctnal  method  of 
exterminating  Imrdocks.  I  leave  them  to  g^w  until 
warm  weather  is  Mly  set  in,  and  the  plants  filled  with 
i<ip<  I  prefer  leavin|(  the  middle  stalk  set,  but  am  care- 
fsltoiake  then  pcevioas  to  budding.  With  a  strong 
ipade  I  ent  the  roots  two  or  three  inches  under  the  sur- 
fiKe,  drawing  the  qiade  directly  back  without  removing 
the  earth,  plucking  the  top  part  up  with  my  hand,  and 
"tunping  the  earth  firmly  over  tiie  remaming  part  to 
prevent  a  f^ee  eirculatiov  of  air;  and  few  of  them  will 
sprout.  Soclh  as  do,  will  be  only  a  weak  and  dckly 
progeny,  and  a  repeated  application  of  the  spade  will 
prove  a  cheap  and  successful  exterminator.     S.  N.  H. 


FIRE-BLIGHT. 


The  opinion  that  firs-blight  in  (he  pear  tree  is  fre- 
quently  if  not  usually  caused  by  the  influence  of  frost  on 
the  imperfectly  ripened  wood,  is  now  very  generally 
adopted,  and  some  mteresting  eases  in  corroboration  have 
occurred  the  present  summer. 

« We  have  had  no  frost  so  severe  as  this,"  observes 
D.  Thomas,  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  <«and  as  late  in  the 
season,  since  the  year  1817.  It  has  given  us  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  fire-blight.>*  •  •  «<  It  has  pro- 
duced ten  times  more  fire-blight  than  I  ever  saw  before. 
It  was  not  confined  to  the  peer  tree,  though  that  suflered' 
most;  but  the  appU  tree  and  the  quince  tree  share  largely 
in  the  calamity;  and  even  the  cAsrrytree,  which  was 
not  on  the  list  of  such  as  were  susceptible  of  this  malady, 
did  not  escape.'' 

The  new  shoots  of  fhiit  trees,  being  young,  fresh,  and 
succulent,  were  peculiarly  susceptible  of  ii^ry  by  frost, 
which  operated  on  them  with  as  great  facility  as  the  frost 
of  winter  operates  upon  the  young  shoots  which  grow 
late  in  summer  or  in  autumn,  prodnoiag  blight  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Most  of  these  young  spring  shools'escaped ; 
a  portiea  were  killed  at  once  by  the  frost;  and  another 
portion,  a  large  one,  though  not  killed  immediately,  were 
so  affected  as  to  cause  a  diseased  notion  in  the  ap,  or  a 
poisonous  fermentation,  whieh  after  a  time  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  branch  or  tree. 

That  the  fire-blight  thus  resulting,  was  not  the  effbct 
of  the  cold  of  latt  winter,  Was  conclusively  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  appearance  c^lhe  disease  was  seen  before  the 
frost;  but  immediately  aftiiar  the  fkost,  it  was  observed  to 
be  taking  place  all  through  the  country;  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  which  is  near  the  latter  put 
of  summer,  new  cases  have  been  continually  taking  place. 
A  SUoene  pear  tree  showed  no  indieations  of  the  disaster 
until  operated  on  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  present  mid- 
summer, and  a  young  Bartlett  was  seen  the  present  week 
to  be  suffering  from  the  first  stages  of  the  malady,  in  one 
of  its  limbs.  '  A  Florence  cherry  tree  died  a  few  weeks 
only  after  the  frost.  In  no  case  has  the  most  rigid  exa- 
mination detected  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presenoe 
of  an  insect  or  of  his  ravages. 

The  great  variation  in  appearance,  and  the  irregular 
manner  of  attack,  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  some  cases, 
the  malady  appeared  to  be  simple  death  or  cessation  of 
growth,  the  leaves  gradually  withering,  without  that 
sudfjira  change  to  a  black  color  which  shows  the  presence 
of  poisonous  mp  in  the  branches,  produced  by  freezing 
and  partial  decomposition.  In  other  cases  the  latter 
symptoms  were  fhlly  developed.  Again,  in  some  casei^ 
single  or  small  twigs  only  were  destroyed  on  the  tree; 
in  others,  large  limbs  or  large  portions  of  the  bark  were 


VOTICSS  OF  NEW  PUBXJCATlOirs. 


New  WORK  ON  Shexp. — «<Tbz  Ahxricait  Sbef- 
HEBD,"  by  Ij.  a.  MoBBBLit  Esq.,  of  Lake  Ridge,  Tomp- 
kina  county,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Hak- 
PKRS.  From  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  MoaasLL,  and  firom 
having  read  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  sayfasg  it  will  possess  a  practical  charse. 
ter  which  cannot  foil  to  render  it  highly  valuable  to 
sheep-owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Previous  to  its 
going  to  press,  the  wosk  was  submitted  to  the  eacamina- 
of  the  Executive  Boaad  of  the  NeW-Torir  Slate  Agricul- 
tural Society,  by  whom  It  was  recommended  in  the  fol- 
lowing langpage : — '^  The  committee  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  the  work  to  the  attention  of  wool 
growers  and  others  interested  in  the  breeding  and  ma- 
nagement of  sheep,  as  one  containing  a  large  amount  ol 
practical  and  soientifio  Information  on  a  most  important 
branch  of  American  agriculture."  We  are  authorised  to 
state  that  an  opportunity  will  be  presented  at  the  coming 
State  Fair  at  Utica,  for  procuring  copies  of  Mr.  Mob- 
RBxx's  bo<A.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  M.  offered 
a  premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a  sheep-bam.  He  re* 
quests  us  to  state  that  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
M.  T.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  co.;  the  se- 
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cond  to  Richard  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  Caynga  eo.,  and  (he 
third  to  Dr.  Chapin,  of  ProTidenee,  R.  I. 

FORSaON. 


We  have  English  papers  to  the  2d  of  Avgwt  The 
grain  harvest  will  be  late,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufll- 
ciently  warm  weather.  Should  the  weather  have  proved 
laTorable  throogh  the  last  month,  a  Adl  average  supply 
of  wheat  will  be  gathered  in  most  paiti  of  the  kingdom. 
Barley  it  good,  excepting  its  having  been  injured  in 
some  sections  by  lodging.  Very  large  growths  are  ex- 
pected of  oats,  beans,  and  peas.    Hay  is  abundant. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agrieultnnl  Society  at 
Shrewsbury  took  place  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  July. 
The  show  of  stock  was  considered  upon  the  whole  high- 
ly satisfactory,  and  fully  answering  the  purposes  intend- 
ed by  the  society. 

At  the  auction  sale  which  took  place  after  the  show, 
several  Short  Horn  bulls  sold  at  from  40  to  69  guineas 
each;  and  Heroford  bulls  at 40  to  50  guineas,  and  one  for 
99  guineas.  South  Down  bucks  sold  for  £11  to  £15 
each.    Pigs,  £7  each. 

The  exhibition  of  implements  is  said  to  have  been  far 
short  of  what  has  been  seen  at  previous  meetings  of  the 
society. 

The  society  continues  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
wealth.  Its  present  list  of  memben  is  nearly  9,000,  and 
its  funded  property  above  X9,000. 

PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  Aocwt  S9, 1845. 
COTTON.— Bat  little  has  been  done  in  the  einpie.    At  Sevan 
nsh,  sales  were  mede  of  100  bales,  Hal^  cls.     At  N-  Orieaas,  13 
bales  good  new  at  8  ets. 
BUTTER.— Western,  laalS— Oeeheu,  lOoSO. 
CHEKSE-«a6|. 

FLOUR-  Genesee,  from  new  wheel,  #4 .  flS^Ohio,  #4  .43b#4  .  60. 
GRAIN— Wheat,  nothing  doing— no  new  orop  in  market 
HEMP— Dew  rotted,  per  ion,  #68aS70— water  rotted,  SOOoSllO 
HOPS— per  lb.  Idal4  cents. 
HAM&— scarce  and  firm  at  7|a7i  cls. 
BEEF— Mess,  •OatO.75. 
LARI>-€a6i. 

FORK— new  meai  f  13. 67^— prime,  f  10.75a$10.87i 
TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.  3  oents— Conueclicot  seed  leaf, 
SalO. 
WOOL— {Boston  prices  )  Aug.  93 : 

Prime  or  Soxonv  fleeces,  washed  per  lb i0.a7a0.40 

American  full  blood  fleeces, 96a0.37 

"        three-foorths  blood  fleeces, 83a0.a5 

'*         halfblood  do    3]a0.38 

"        one-fourth  Mood  and  common,. . . .         SBoO.SO 

NOTICE. 

THE  nndersifned  k  happy  to  ^e  notice  that  the  added  noprove- 
roents  this  season  by  the  subscriber  to  the  "  Warren*s  Improved 
Patent  Hone  Power  and  Threeher,"  have  secured  increasing  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  to  all,  as  was  confidentl^r  anticipated.  Tlie 
public  can  now  be  ft&Uy  satisfied  that  these  machines  are  superior  in 
all  respects  to  any  ochfurs  for  their  low  price. 
Two  Horse  Power  and  Thresher  togetheri  only  i98. 
Sihew  Mtochi$tt$  are  nMob  entf  ssU  m  this  citw  eiilv  Aw  iJhe  $6it 

JasTplant, 

Successor  to  L.  Bostwiok  9t  Co.,  5  Burling  slip,  N.  Y.  City. 

SHORT  HORN  DURHAM8  FOR  SALb! 

9  HEAD  of  this  TOlnaMe  breed  of  animals  are  now  offered  for 
sale  by  die  snbseriber,  having  more  than  he  oon  well  keep  on 
his  fonn,  viz :  Roae,  •  years  old,  a  good  milker,  having  given  25 
<iaarts  per  day,  on  pasture  only.  She  is  ia  calf  by  mv  prize 
bull  Meteor,  and  will  dron  her  calf  about  the  middle  of  Auffust. 
Empress,  nearly  as  good  a  milker  as  Rose.  She  dropped  her 
oalf  about  a  month  aoo,  and  will  be  balled  Wr  Meteor.  Eunice, 
0  years  old,  whitr,  buUed  by  my  imported  bull  llnke  of  Wellington, 
ftkh  of  June,  a  good  milker ;  her  dam  has  given  38  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  on  posture  only.  JuUa,  four-year-old  heifor,  reeendv  balled  by 
Meteor.  Lily,  two-year-old-heifor,  white,  balled  by  Meteor,  9th 
of  June,  and  three  yeaiiing  heifers,  roan,  red,  and  whiia,  got  by 
Wellington  and  Meteor.  A  yeaiiing  bull,  got  by  Meteor,  out  of  a 
Qow  bred  by  Charles  H  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Haziem.  The  Cows  above 
named  w^re  bred  by  the  Bullocn,  of  Albany  county,  and  their 
descendants.  This  stock  has  the  reputation  of  being  good  milk- 
ers. Gentlemen  desirous  of  procuring  the  blood  or  the  celebra- 
ted herd  of  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Yorkshire,  can  do  so,  with 
a  cross  of  the  Bullock  stock,  as  the  sires  of  the  young  animals 
are  from  that  |(entleman*s  herd,  and  the  cows  are  in  oalf  by  the 
same  bulls.  This  MraJn  of  Uood  oon  hardly  foil  to  make  good 
milkers.  Letters,  post  paid,  will  receive  an  answer,  "ne  animals 
wUl  be  sold  from  SlOO  to  SlSS  a  head.  A  eradit  from  6  to  19 
Months  will  be  given  for  approved  paper.  GEO.  VAIL 

Troy,  July  25, 184»-4t  ^^ 


PORTABLE  MILLS. 

THE  anderacned  would  ofsin  call  atteniioD  m  the  PaieBl  PonaMe 
Burr  Stone  MiUs,  A>r  which  he  is  sole  agent  in  this  e^y.    "^ 
at  retail,  for  IS,  15,  18,  and  94  inch,  i3S,  §55,  $85,  #100. 

These  are  very  useftil  for  a  dry  season,  anid  where  hone  or 
power  may  be  used.    Oue-thinI  power  is  oaved  by 
oonsiructioii,  while  their  extra  need  eonses  very  raaol 

J.  PLANT,  5  Bailing  dtpTN.  Y.  Ciiy. 


SALE  OF  DEVON  CATTLE. 

EP.  BECK  wiU  sen  el  publie  sale,  on 
*  of  October  next,  at  his  dwelling,  in  SheldoD, 
N-  Y.,  a  laige  oortion  of  his  valuable  stock  of  pbn 
consitting  of  calves,  yearlings,  Ac ,  steers,  heifen,  cw 
ofvarious  ages.    One  year's  credh  wiU  be  given 
credit  to  aU  who  vridi  iL 
Sheldon,  August  90ih,  1845. 


Idlk 

Co, 


SANDFORD>8  PATENT  STRAW  AND  HAT  CUT- 

TER. 

THE  subscriber  is  made  mAe  o^ent  in  this  ehy  for  Ibe  sale  of  Aus 
most  valuable  machine  It  is  deemed  auyerkw  io  any  other* 
heretofore  offered  to  the  publio.  Its  edkislnictMB  is  snch  as  lo  est 
very  rapidly  and  fine,  and  the  knives  are  canity  kept  in  order.  Re- 
tail price,  only  915.  J.  PLANT,  5  Bnrin«-d%i,  N.  Y  eity. 


OUaal 


are 


O.  W.  RYCKMAN, 

INSPECTOR  OF  HOPS,  No.  50  Water-obrcct,  I 
Coenties-elip.  New-York.- The  subscriber  faoa 
gtilar  eorresponaence  in  England,  Germany,  F^on  . 
out  this  country,  in  relation  to  the  growth,  and  qnamity  of  Hobs 
raised,  and  the  probable  demand  and  prices  for  AMEBIC  AN  HOPS. 
both  at  home  and  in  Europe.  Hb  soarces  of  oorreet  infoimatJon 
are  not  sui]passed  by  any  other  individual  engaged  in  the  bass 
and  Axnn  his  many  years  experience,  he  knows  Aai  he  wJD  be 
bled  to  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  He  gives  his 
tention  to  the  sale  of  all  H<h>s  consigned  to  him. 

Zy^  Advances  made  on  all  produce  consigned  to  khm 

New-York,  Aug.  90, 1845.— lu 


FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  subscribers  are  now  ready  to  receive  ocdora  for 
Ftuti  Tlncf,  viz :  Applxs,  Plums,  PzAas,  Chxzjkxzs,  Pbac 
Quinces,  Ac,  Ac,  (rom  their  new  mmd  «xam 
sssortmentjji^ch  they  offer  for  sale  the  eooaing  foil,  is  veiry  lane 
and  fine.  The  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty,  end  of  die  moot  ooitaue 
size  and  age  for  transplanting,  and  being  propagated  bv  the  propri- 
etors Uiomselves  with  the  most  scrupulous  core,  either  from  beonng 
trees  in  their  own  grounds,  or  from  others  of  ondonlMed  gcnaincnes^ 
and  being  in  every  other  respect  imtil  they  are  oenlftesa  me  nonery, 
under  their  immmiuU  ptrmmd  sajpsryuun,  they  oaa  be  eonfideat^ 
reoommended* 

It  k  ejmeeted  that  all  orden  coming  tsam  peiauaa  unknown  is 
the  pr<Mnetora,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  remittsnee,  or  dm  sane 
responsible  reforeaoe  will  be  given.  Orders  are  entered  on  the 
order  book,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable  in  die  fafl.  Or- 
den  renectfully  solidtied,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

WILSON.  THORBITRN  A  TELLER,  ^ 

WM.  THORBURN,  1 


(t^  A  liberal  dlmount  made  to  those  who 
or  by  wholesale. 


povdaaeio  oell  again. 


M^ 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE^ 

ABE  by  the  Lodi  Manufoctnring  Co.|  may  be  had  by  apfliea- 
tion  at  the  OBnot  of  the  Company,  Na  51  Libca^-strect, 
New.York,  or  by  addressing  a  letter  (post  paid)  widi  dixee. 
sioM  how  to  ship,  Ac,  to  "  The  Lodi  Bfanofoctnring  Co.,  New. 
York."  Hie  pnce  A>r  it,  delivered  anywhere  in  New-York  cky, 
free  of  cartage,  Ac.,  is  as  follows :  For  one  barrel,  99.00;  for  two 
bbls.,  tS.SO;  for  diree  barrels,  SS.OO;  four  barrels,  #8.08;  iim 
barrels,  $8.00;  six>)arrels,  §8.75:  and  for  any  qnanthy  aver  m 
barrels,  tl. 50  ner  barrel-  Pamphlets  and  nMmeUoaa  for  its  use, 
may  be  obtained  gratis  at  our  office. 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co..  defy  eoflapendoa  In  dm  art  of  ssak- 
ing  a  dtaap,  powr/ml,  uaiatiuut  manure,  and  sttennowsly  invae  a 
foir  trial  between  an  «y«a{  eoft  of  their  poudrette,  and  an  e«inal  com 
of  the  beet  guano  in  exjstence.  

It  is  hopra  that  the  succevfyal  trial  of  poudretla  upon  wheat,  oo 
Long  Island,  the  lot  season,  win  encourage  many  oihen  m  "'-' 
parts  of  die  country,  to  make  a  trial  of  its  eflecis  ihisseaaa- 
tity  per  acre  for  wheat  is  lObaxrds,  or  40  bushels,  sown 
with  the  seed,  and  harrowed  In. 

8ept.l— dt . 

80METHINO  NEW->IMPORTANT  TO  SMALL 

FARMERS.  ^ 

(HE  uhdersigned  has  comrteted  a 

power,  one  of  which  may  be  a —  .     .     .  , 

ascertained  dim  a  man  and  boy  can  readilv  dirash  5  bodids  pa  hnr 

clean,  anl  die  straw  be  saved  so  ae  to  be  bundled  and  fined  for  msr- 

ket 

dian  one  quality  wiU  probably  be  made,  and  the  nieos  my 

fWNntaStoSfiOeaeh.    Fix«l  prices  vnll  be  eslabli*«d  hereeAer 

AU  Olden  (post  paid)  will  bo  now  attended  to,  ^J^^Jj^ 

pmnpdy  supplied.  ^  ^  J^  W-ANT^^ 
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AQBICULTUILAL  MACHINES,  Ac. 

'OW  in  store  fbr  sale,  Beet  Premium  Famung  MUls,  Strmw  Cm- 
ten,  Portable  Stone  liills.  Plows,  Ae.i.Ac     Orders  will  be  at- 
tended to  promptiy  by        J.  PLaNT,  5  Barliofl^elip,  N.  T.  city. 

FAN  MILL  AND  CILA.DLB  MANUFACTORY. 

THE  subscribers  eontinae  to  mannAbCtnre  Fan  Blills  and  Grain 
Cradles  of  the  Tery  best  qoality.  The  sabscribers  have  recently 
improved  their  Fan  BuUa,  so  that  wheat  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  seeds  are  thoroughly  deanad  by  being  run  through  the  mill 
onoe.  Said  improvement  has  been  secured  by  letters  patent,  bear- 
ing (*ate  the  lOih  day  of  July,  IBIff .  ^ 
^  rfocwithittanding  the  labor  and  expense  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  Fan-Mills,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish 
the  "  Patent  Fan-Mills'*  at  the  same  prices  whi<4i  we  havo  received 
for  nilla  h««tofore  manuftctored  by  us. 

We  manulhcture  ftnir  different  sizes  of  Fan-BCUls,  seven  sieves  to 
each  mill.    Prices  from  $81  to  197.  according  to  sise. 

Orders  fkem  abroad  promptly  filled,  and  a  liberal  discount  to 
dealers.  I.  T.  GRANT, 

IX  H.  YIALL. 
Schaghtieoke,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  the  subscribers  certify  that  we  have  witnessed  the  opemtion 
of  I.  T.  Grant  do  Co.*s  **  Patent  Fan-BftlU,*'  upon  wheat  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
superior  to  any  mill  now  in  use.  The  operation  of  cleaning  wheat 
itperfbrmed  with  one-half  the  time  and  labor  required  by  other 
miUs,  aa  it  chaA  and  screens  at  the  same  time.  All^  kinds  of  grain 
and  seeds  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  being  run  throng  the  mill 
once.  We  cheerfully  recommend,  and  advise  all  fhrmen  who 
wish  to  purchase  a  fanrmill,  lo  pnrohase  the  "  Patent  Fan-Mill" 
mannlhctnred  by  I-  T.  Grant  Jt  Co. 

John  M.  Mom,  H.  K.  Dner, 

L.  D.  Ed^,  John  Case, 

Cha*s  J.  wilber,  Henry  P.  Stunts, 

James  H  Rice,  Philip  H.  Stunts, 

Moses  Buckley,  Edwin  Smith, 

P.  G  Williman,  James  O.  Gordon, 

Calvin  Mono,  George  W.  Corry, 

James  H.  Jones,  Francis  Crocker, 

Wm.  B.  G<Hdon. 

I  know  little  of  the  utility  of  the  fan-mill  above  described  except 
from  iiUTormalion.  I  am,  howirrer,  personally  acquainted  with 
almost  every  one  of  the  above  sobscribers,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  most  impUdt  confidence  may  be  repoeed  in  all 
they  certify.  JOB  PIERSON. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  Job  Pierson,  who  has 
signed  the  above  oertificaie.  He  is  a  highly  req>ectable  man,  (for- 
nerly  membw  of  Congress,)  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  him. 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

For  eale  at  WARREN'S,  in  Troy,  WM.  THORBURN*S,  Alba^ 
ny,  and  D.  L.  CLAWSON*S,  IM  Water-street,  New-York. 

WILLIAM   HOVEY'S  PATENT  STRAW  CUTTER. 

THE  subscriber  having  made  some  important  improvements  in 
his  tools  and  machinery  ftv  building  his  celebrated  Straw  Cut- 
ter, is  now  id>le  to  offor  them  at  the  following  reduced  prices  :— 
No.  1,  $10,  former  price  SIS. 
No.  9,  $19,      '«         "      $16. 
No.  3,  $15,      "         ''      $aiOL 
No.  4,  $90,      "         '*      $96. 

No.  5,  MS,    •*       "    $aa 

No.  0.  6o,  **  '*  $3S. 
A  liberal  diseomt  will  be  made  to  dealers.  The  great  advantage 
that  theae  machines  have  over  all  other  Cylinder  Ctttten«  oonsists 
principally  in  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the  knives  can  be  ad- 
justed, for  which  he  holds  letters  patent.  Any  one  knife  may  be 
taken  off  and  groimd  without  taking  off  the  whole  number ;  and 
should  suny  one  knife  become  narrow  by  grinding,  the  edge  can  be 
set  oot  by  set  screws,  so  as  to  come  in  equal  contact  with  the  hide 
roller,  without  the  necessity  of  grinding  aU  the  other  knives  down  to 
the  same  width.  The  wings  to  which  the  knives  are  ihstened  are  of 
▼ast  importance,  as  they  serve  to  strengthen  and  support  the  knives, 
and  prevem  them  beadmg  while  cutting  coinatalks  or  other  coane 
ibdder. 

Machines  will  probably  be  offered  by  others  in  the  market,  made 
to  resemble  these  Cutters,  but  entirely  without  the  above  named 
improvements.  The  knives  are  fastened  on  a  cylinder  without 
wmgs  to  support  them,  and.are  confined  by  rings  on  each  end.  No 
one  imilh  can  be  taken  off  without  the  whole  numbei^-«nd  m  case 
of  inequality  in  the  width  of  knives,  the  machinery  becomes  useless 
unless  they  are  all  ground  equal,  as  there  are  no  means  of  setting 
oot  the  edges  to  mue  them  cytfaidrieal,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
difllcDlt  to  grind  them  so  perfect  that  they  will  all  come  witth  equal 
contact  on  the  roller  on  ^i^iich  thev  are  designed  to  cut.  Should 
such  an  imperfect  article  be  wanted  on  account  of  oheapncas,  the 
subscriber  will  fomiih  a  better  one  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

CAUTION.— Any  peiwm  who  shall  make,  use.  or  sell  to  others  to 
be  used,  mj  of  the  above  improved  Cutters,  will  be  held  acoount- 
able  for  the  infringement  of  the  above  named  patent 

Worcester,  Mass.,  August,  184ff.  •  WILU AM  HOVEY. 

N.  B.  Rnggles,  Noutk  A  Mason,  having  ceased  to  act  as  my 
agents,  a  Awassortment  will  be  kept  for  sale  at  the  Farm  Imple- 
ment anl  Seed  Warehouse  of  D.  PROUTY  ft  CO ,  Nos.  10. 99,  and 
S9  North  Market-street,  and  10  Clinton-street,  Bosttvv  lliey  are 
thoibr  sale  in  Albany.    Inquire  at  the  Cultivator  cAee.  ' 

Sept.  1-*.  •  -^ 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subaoxiber  offers  for  sale  the  form  upon  which  he  now  re- 
sides, situate  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  in  the  county  o  Cayu- 
gajjoid  containing  100^  acres. 

This  farm  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  (now 
Genesee-st.,  Auburn,)  and  is  well  known  as  having  been  the  resip 
denoe  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow,  deceased,  for  nma^  years. 

The  buildings,  fences  and  other  erections  thereon,  are  ample  and 
in  good  repair ;  the  soil  wHl  vie  with  that  of  any  other  farm  in 
Western  New- York,  for  fortility,  variety  and  eartiness  of  vegeta- 
tion. Great  attention  has  been  peid  ae  well  by  the  former  as  also 
by  the  presem  owner,  to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  choice 
fruit,  and  there  is  now  tqion  the  fann.  in  ftdl  bearing,  a  great  abun- 
dance of  the  best  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
gfBpes,  Ac.  Ac.  Hie  ftnn  is  well  watered,  dxu^tii»  qwings.  which 
give  a  never  foiling  and  ample  supply. 

The  location  is  believed  to  be  as  desirable  as  that  of  any  other 
arm  in  the  state,  as  well  for  forming  purposes  as  also  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gentleman  or  a  man  of  bnsiness,  being  withing  a  few 
mfakotea  walk-ikom  the  Rail  Road  Depot,  and  within  a  fow  rods  of 
the  Female  Seminary. 

A  credit  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  a  lar^  portimi  of  the  pnr- 
ohase money,  for  a  term  of  years  upon  payment  of  interest  annual- 
ly. Inquiries  may  be  made  of  the  substmber  upon  the  premises,  of 
LuTHXR  TvcxsB,  Esq.,  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany,  or  of  David 
Wbiobv,  Esq ,  Anbum.  JOHN  RBMER. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  14, 1845.- 


A  LAKE  FARM  FOR  BALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  (br  sale  the  Farm  owned  by  Hoil  Jsdssiam 
MoBOAH  at  the  time  of  his  death,  situate  on  the  east  side  of, 
and  adjoining,  the  Cayuga  Lake,  about  two  milea  south  of  the  viUage 
of  Aurora,  m  the  town  of  Leoyard,  (formerty  Scipio,)  containioff 
about  300  acrea,  with  a  good  poqiortion  ot  Timber  Land,  on  wfai^ 
he  oek  and  hickory  preoominate.  The  road  leading  from  Auburn, 
to  Ithttca,  vift  Aurora,  passes  tfarou^  the  Farm,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  pens. 

The  lanl  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  as  well  for  wheat  and  other 
grain  as  also  for  grass. 

The  situation  and  location  ia  believed  to  be  as  eligible,  and  to 
combine  as  may  advantages,  as  any  other  form  in  the  county.  The 
first  point  of  Lsjid  which  makes  into  the  Cayuga  lake,  above  the 
village  of  Aurora,  is  a  part  of  the  form. 

A  lai^  proportion  orthe  porchase  money  can  remain,  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage,  upon  annual  int  ^est  Any  person  wishing  to 
view  the  farm,  can  do  so  by  applymir  to  C.  C.  WHITE,  the  ten- 
ant upon  the  premises.  The  whole  will  be  sold  together,  or  in  par- 
cels, to  suit  purchasers.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  sub- 
scriber, Mft  paid,  will  be  promptly  answered. 

DAVID  WRIGHT, 
Trustee  of  the  Estate  of  Jed'h  Morgan,  dec*d 

Auburn,  July  14, 1845.— August  1— Ot 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

IT  consists  of  two  lots,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Albany  and 
Schenectady  turnpike,  four  miles  nom  Albany.  The  lot  on  the 
north  of  the  ro«d,  comprises  forty,  and  that  on  the  south,  sixty  acres. 
Both  are  enclosed  by  a  good  fence  of  boards  with  chestnut  posts, 
erected  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  lot  on  the  south  side  has 
a  small  housci  a  stable  with  shed,  and  a  good  yard  for  manure,  or 
stock.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  well  of  excellent  water:  There 
are  permanent  streams  of  water  on  both  lois.  The  stream  called 
the  Patroon^s  brook  runs  across  the  whole  width  of  the  south  lot 
With  the  exception  of  about  a  third  of  an  acre  on  the  north  lot,  both 
have  been  entirely  cleared,  drained  where  necessary,  thoronghiT 
plowed,  seeded  last  year  with  clover  and  graasi  s,  and  will  yieU  th» 
season  nearly  or  qmte  an  average  of  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  two  lots  are  suitable  either  for  one  form  or  two  farms,  but  will 
be  sold  together  or  separately,  to  suit  purchasers.  The  natural  po- 
sition, as  well  as  the  soil  of  both  lots  is  good,  and  cannot  foil  to  give 
satisfaction.  Eveijthin^  considered,  a  more  desirable  situatioa 
could  scarcely  be  round  m  this  vicinity.  m 

For  particulars,  inquire  at  this  office,  or  of  JOHN  McCARDELL, 
comer  of  Nassau  and  Pfaie-streets,  New-York.  July  1— St. 


LINNiSAN  ROTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY^ 
Laie  Primu^y  Fhtskmgy  JU  L,  nmr  JVbw-Forfc. 

THE  new jproprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  NrnMBtT. 
late  of  WILLIAM  PniHcs  deceased,  and  exduaively  designated 
by  the  above  title  for  nearly  fiAy  yean,  oOinr  for  sale,  at  ndttead 
priMf.amore  extensive  variety oiFRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  Smttna,  Ynras,  PLAirrs.  Ac,  than  can  be  found  hi  any 
Nurtery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  gmtri$uius9  of  which  may 
be  de|*ended  upon ;  and  they  will  unremittingly  endeavor  to  ment 
the  CoimDxiicB  and  Patbon asb  of  the  Public,  by  InraeBiTT  and 
LiBBBALiTv  hi  dealing,  and  Modsratoh  hichaiges. 

DtaerintifM  Cataiogiittt  with  tKneHoiu  for  platuimg  and  enllwrs, 
fomishea  gmfit  on  application  to  the  New  froiruton,  by  mail,  jMsf- 
paid,  and  OrderM  promptly  executed.  WINTER  &  Co., 

Flushing,  L.  I,  Angnst  1,  1645.— »• Proprietors. 


SBBD  STORB  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WARB-HOUSB. 

OUR  Spring  aupphr  of  seeds  la  nowxead^,  and  we  aball  be  happy  ts 
receive  orders  for  Field  or  Garden  SeedSi  of  every  deecripdoo. 
Black  Sea,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Bariey,  Peaa,  Ctover 
BeedfTlmothy  Seed,  Seed  Com,  Shaker  and  other  Gaitlen  seeds,  Jtc. 
Also,  a  foil  assortment  of  fiumingtoola  eeteclad  fiKm  the  beat  mann- 
focturen  in  the  ceontxy.  Hoea,'&cythea,  Forka,  kc  chew  by  the  do* 
ten.  ^^  R  OCH&TDCK. 

-  Rome,  Onekla  eoonty,  March  l,  I8i6. 
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NEW-TOUC  AGJUCUJUTURAL  WJtBSBOUSR. 

HAVH^fiten  the  commodioaa  store.  No.  197  Water-abeeL 
the  wliaLiiutr  is  now  opening  the  kmat  awl  «■*»-»  «^«» J^ 
nneordr  Agricultural  iimVete^tta,  <tfall 

«r4heae  ar« 


fhredinttianarket.    Most  «f  4heae  are  of 
pattero-^wanranted  to  be  nyadi^  (^]f^  best 
inihe  sttongast  ananner,  or«>iM»y%ai|iariori 
lowvat  oaah  pfioea.      «t  . 

^  ,  8B»a  "pvaLjm  Tammjo. 

Such  a«  fanproved  Winter  aiia  ^ing  Wlieat,  Rjf«.  Bailer.  Oaa. 
C«mL  Rota  Baga,  Tumep,  Cabb■ge^Bee^  Carrol,  ~  '»-^'^ 

MM  Qrati  aaadi,  inproTed  varieiieaof  Pacaioai^  4kc 

FxaTiLUsas. 

PwiTtia  nd  Aftieaa  Gnano,  Poudrette, 
offtiia,4e. 

Vxcrtt  A|n  OMSAmatXAi*  Tbsm  jm» 

Ordava  taken  for  these,  and  ezecuied  from  a  cMee  of  dM  bM 

%««ertea,  cardans,  and  conaerrauiM  in  the  United  SMoi. 

HO]tsx$«  CATxutj  Shexk  BwiKSy  Ajis  Fotxnr. 

Ootofv  ex^te4  for  stoeli  ofaB  patam  io  the  beat  ^raaiM%i 

WiMX  Cc<*THi|^'ND  SlXTXa. 

DOhniktUttdi  itod  sisea  of  theac  AmManliy  on  tetf. 

The  tdMoriber  raqniMtt  saai^  ^ent  to  him  oC  any  saw  «r  im- 
proTed  bBDlem'enH,-aeeds,  Ac.  4c.».Vhich  if  Iboat  valuaAfe,  ctta 
paina  win  be  talHB  ID  bcinrtbam  before  the  pnbliB. 

A.  Ik  ALU&N,  187  WttML,  N«v.T«fc. 
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87  ADYERTISSMENTS  iaaarlad  la  tht  GaUiTatOTi  al  f  1,00 
per  100  words  for  each  insertion. 

AYRBRIBJES. 

FOR  sale  an  Imported  Ayrshire  fiull,  two  imported  Aynh^  Co>«rB, 
and  four  young  Bulls,  flrom  9  yeara  to  liz  mon0is  old.  The 
Ibore  are  oflbred  for  sale  to  close  an^eatat<5,  and  are  of  tttiaiMlioued 
ixcellence,  as  wilt  be  ascertained  on  application  (post  paid)  to 

MARK  H.  NEWMAN,  199  Broadway,  Neir-Tcirk. 
SepL  1— It. 

■  ■H     ill  ■  II  |.-.»>  .»  ■  ■  ■  ■  11  ■■■■IIIMI.W  llll 


BTODDAEira  STRAWBERRY* 

PERSONS  wishing  to  obtain  the  Seedling  Sbrawbec 
the  Cnttivator  for  Augutt  last,  p.  88L  cam  obtaii^  tim  by  ad< 
dressing  Col.  J.  8.  STonpAjjii,  Palmyra^BTM  G«t  N.  Y-  Price, 
8S  per  50  plams.  They  can  bo  sent  by  EipriMMb  any  part  af  tht 
country. 


PREMIITM  STRAWfiER 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  A  Co.,  Flushing,  wJU 
rietiea  of  Strawberries,  whirh  u«  ■■ 


rietiea  of  Strawbenies,  which  are 
Early  Gamstone,  Prince  Albert,  Large 
Cone.  Victoria.  Bishop's   Wick,  Myatt*s 
Proiiao  Haulbois,  Seuihborongh/ Coal 
8carlat,Prmee'0  C'nquoror.(»dPiBe,  B  _  „ 

ling,  Hovey's  Seedltog,  Black  Roseberry,  Depifonl  Kne,  BoaKn 
Pijie.Abco  Maixt  Anfithe  following  $eamd  r«us:  Myatt*s  EUas 
and  Pine,  English  White  and  Redwood,  and  Aline  varietieB,  and 
uumerous  others,  including  every  ▼aluaUe  variety  Jtaown.  Orden 
aot  lem  than  $5  or  #10,  enetoeing  cash,  will  meet  iiriMiii  attentioa. 
CMalogues  of  all  trees,  plants,  Ac,  will  be  sent  every  M»<^m*<l  ap- 
plicant. WM.  R-  PRINCE*^© 
Prince's  LhmmiVi  Gulden  ind  Nanartoa,  Sept  I. 


MACRIDON  NURSilRT. 

THE  partnership  formerly  eziMing  between 
harmg  been  diasolTed,  ordwv  for  Amit  trees  wiO  be 
J.  J.  THOMA8,JjIacedon^  Wayne  Co^  N.  T. 
A  thorough  revision  of  hie  list  of  frmts 

new  ground  axteaairely  occvpied,  Ireea  of 

furnished  of  only  small  size  before  another  year. 


A  Smith, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

JM.  THORBURN  A  Co.,  15  John-street,  New- York,  aaMl  As- 
•  toria,  (L.  I.^  beg  to  inform  the  horticultural  pabbc  (hat  they 
have  now  ready  ford«ivery,  SOOO  Btsfatt^s  Elixa  Strawberry  plants, 
^Huch  they  have  proved  by  putting  in  beds  for  two  seasons  past, 
and  ean  with  confidence  reeoramend  this  excellent  stra^tbofry  to 
the  most  limited  grower.  In  England,  where  it  origmatea,  h 
maintains  to  this  day  its  celebrity,  and  in  Covent  Oaroan  Market, 
London,  yields  to  no  other  aort  but  the  British  Queen,  whsch  the 
Blisa  is  the  parent  of.  It  la  of  8ne  iavor,  and  oodescomb 
form,  bright  red  color,  and  erect  habit  Price  for  tttftag  mooted 
Itenta  in  pots,  78  cants  per  doxen :  otit  of  pois,  from  the  beo,  $9.00 
per  hundred.  Also,  JlmMf>«  BnliM  Quitm^  unrivalled  for  every 
excellent  pro^rty,  has  fruited  splendidly  in  •  luge  bed  thewaism 
seaami,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  sraalleat  cnttivatnr.  m>  new 
sort  in  England  yet  clonals  it  tm  general  good  ptoperiiea,  xtat  &  this 
country  appseaohes  it.  Strong  rooted  plants^  m  pots,  $4.00  per 
doxen;  and  from  the  bed,  atrong  plants,  $i.00nar  huiifceA  JPrina 
Aibtrtt  very  laige  and  9Ba,  great  bearer,  fine  shape,  and  baautifol 
color.  $1.00  per  doasn;  ff.OOper  hundred.  It  is  oneof  ihe  best 
Boru  for  forcing  in  pots.  AIm  Hov«»^s  Sawfltng,  a  well  known 
goodsort— $1. So  p«r  hundred,  fS.OO  per  thousand.  Rou  PAoinx. 
one  of  the  best  American  varieties,  weU  known  around  HuAnn  ana 
Albany,  as  a  fine  produotive  kind;  $l.fiO  per  hundred,  $SJM  per 
thousand.  Seouk  Fim  AmbU,  a  very  bright  oblong  (hiit,  of  a 
spriffhtly  pine  apple  flavor ;  $1.50  per  hundred— $ff.  00  per  thoaaaiid. 

The  above  are  quoted  at  prioes  which  will  enoouiage  any  om  to 
plant  a  good  siaea  bed  at  once.  They  will  prodooe  moderately 
next  soru^  and  abundantly  hereafter.  Strawberries  to  baar  frmt 
in  perfection,  should  be  kept  clear  of  runnera,  which  ean  be 
for  forming  new  beds.  A  covering  of  three  hicbea  of  Mriife  j 
nnre,  in  wutar,  is  very  sarviaeable,  which  fork  m  eariy  A  the 
firing.  Keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  a  good  crop  will  foUow-place 
the  plants  eighteen  hichea  apart  in  the  rows,  and  an  alley  of  two 
^et  between  the  rows. 

Orders  will  meet  praaapt  dsspateh  and  earefril  pneking  and  for- 
warding. 

Sept.  1— It 


COMMERClAIi  GARDEN  AND  JDR7B8EBY 

PARSONS  4-  COL,  ^Mngp 

THE  proprietors  desire  to  call  attentian  ie  ihia „ 
liahment  which  Is  now  probably  the  largest  in  the  Uaadn,  cor- 
ering  an  area  of  over  forty  acres,  and  ccnpacdy  pianiad  with 
than  000,000  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Ac. 

The  vanr  r^iidly  increa8in|  taaie  far 
dnmag  a  damand  for  new  and  nre  Frails, 

naat%  has  rendered  neeessary  a  eysuwatiiad  amngeaasm  for  te 
importation  of  all  that  is  new  and  deairdWe. 

For  this  purpose,  the  proprisfors  have  persoaaByinspeuiad  aO  iKe 
Dfineipal  pnbhc  and  private  Hcrttcultaral  sawlilisliiiisiiis  in  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  have  p<t4scted  amngeowms,  by  which 
they  will  receive  immediately  on  itt  appeafinesy  evaiy  likig  that  ■ 
new  and  valuable. 

The  trees  cultivated  at  this  eataUJahmant  w  sini|jltt  and  Ihriftjr, 
and  from  their  exposed  eitaatlen,  they  are  atilieieatlykMdj  for  r»> 
moval  to  much  higher  latitudes. 

The  attention  of  amateurs  aodediaia  is  jsztiealaily  iHiiniiad  to  Ac 
fruit  grounds  of  this  catabliahmenty  in  whioh  wffl  be 
speoimois  of  all  riie  varietleB  of  mux  whld»  &ey  enltlvaia. 

Yisitoia  are  also  invited  \o  iaspeddMir  vineries 
in  which  are  mora  than  100  vwietiea  of  foveign  " 
900  varieties  of  Paaia,  Plums,  Aprieota,  and  Naeiarinas,  all  of 
wm  be  in  bearing  in  1846. 

Orders  may  be  aililiassirt  to  tha  ftmaleHas  at  Ftaridng,  New< 
YoriE,  and  Catalogueacan  be  ebiainad  by  applieatioa,  peat  patf,  to 
themaehrea,  or  to  Paiaons  A  LawMoae,  180  Faari  at,  or  Saxton  8 
Milea,  800  Bnadway,  New-YerL     ' 


TIRGimA  FARMS  FOR  8ALB. 

IHAYB  for  sa)a  several  md  fanna,  being  nonioM 
called  Oak  IGll,  in  London  eoniMy.  Virram,  late  the  resadeoes 
of  Presideyt  Monroe.  It^aboai  9^  mSes  from  Wnshiiwlen,  Alex- 
andria  and  Gedfni^aMM'p  mdM  healthy  region,  wSlI  watered 
and'^Mjili^y  cucniateo  for  raising  slook  of  all  kinds.  To  indusiri' 
ou%iiB  enteiprising  applicaau,  very  liberal  terms  nf  payment  wfl 
bif  given.      4^                                      S.  L.  GOUYBRNEUR 
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L^botMorj  of  Ag.  Chem.  ABociuion,  j 
Ediubutgli,  July  31,  18U.        t 


L.  TccKE*,  Esq XI  (he  clou  oF  my  lul  loiter,  I  hail 

reached  Lynn,  ■  (own  of  lone  commercial  importUHe, 
D«r  llie  maulh  ol  (he  Ouu.  AfUr  leaTm;  Lynn,  our 
riMit  >■  (aru  Bolton,  lay  scrou  ■  flal,  loir  country,  the 

grealor  pari  of  which, 

of  the  ie«,  anil  wmo  i«  aciually  lower,  (he  water  beiny  tepl 
oul  by  em  bonk  m  anil.  Large  Iracli  have  la  ihia  way 
been  reeeueil  from  the  lea,  anil  Ibere  ara  men  living  who 
have  aeen  boalmilia;  where  lux  urianl  ^rain  now  waret. 
The  ■oil  of  thii  ree>°"  >■  °f  '■  '^"P  blaclc  color  and 
rather  tliff,  but  ii  very  rich,  ulhe  cropiadeateil  in  placei 
where  il  waa  well  dried.  Ai  thj*  impliei,  a  luperalHui- 
dwe  of  water  ia  the  greal  ililllcuUy.  Tbe  farmara  tbere 
aeem  to  hare  but  little  idea  ol  draininf  property.  They 
have  their  Belili  divided  ofT  by  large  open  draiu  or 
ditehea,  which  do  the  work  bul  very  imperfectly.  TboDBb 
tbe  (all  ia  eery  little  on  idd*!  of  the  tanda,  tile  dntlnv 
rightly  naaile,  and  at  proper  intervale,  would  catty  off 
the  waler.  Where  Iba  land  ia  actoally  below  the  level 
ofthe  aea,  a  bole  might  be  di'g  in  tome  central  point  i 
colled  the  water,  which  night  then  be  pumped  np  by 
windmill,  and  eomlucteil  into  (he  lea.  Thii  method 
ex  (en  aively  practiced  in  Holland.  By  a  perfect  dtaii 
age,  theae  tanda  would  beCtUne  exceedingly  ^luabli 
and  equal  in  fertility  any  in  (he  kingdom.  Our  ne— 
itage,  from  Boiton  to  Sleaford,  waa  alio  over  a  loil  ca-| 
pabia  of  yicliting  immeaae  returni;  i(  lici  higher  (har 
that  near  the  eoant,  and  is  eontequently  more  euily  freei 
from  water.  Judging  from  appearanoea,  however,  (bo- 
rough draining  ii  yet  confined  (o  a  imall  portion  of  th< 
tanna.  NMr  Sleaford  (be  vegetation  waa  remarkably] 
Mrong  anil  ot  *  good  eOlor.  Soon  after  leaving  that 
place,  there  wu  a  change  for  (he  wane.  The  aoll  be- 
eame  light  and  diin,  reiting  on  the  oollle  formalioa. 
Formerly  an>CKleniive  moor  ilretched  nearly  to  Lin- 
coln, 20  roilea,  and  «o  deiolate  wai  it,  that  a  tofty  pillar 
waa  erecled  on  lome  high  grouid  In  the  centre,  aa  a 
landmirli  fur  bewildered  travellers.  Thia  pillar  ra- 
maini,  bol  i*  nn  longer  surrounileil  by  a  barren  wailei 
withiit  sight  of  i(,  are  now  tome  of  the  beat  ouUivale<l 
farms  in  Lincolnihirt. 

We  viiited   the  brm  of  Mr.   F^ank'tib,  about  ei^l 


ailei  from  Sleaford,  one  of  (he  laat  reclaimeil  from  In 
jilural  alale.  When  he  took  il  the  whole  wii  a  light 
sandy  heath.  The  aoll  It  still  Ughtof  course,  bul  won- 
derfully improved.  Clover  now  grows  well  there, 
though  he  says  it  it  not  quite  certain  to  lake.  His 
wheat  ia  from  Ave  lo  six  quarters  per  acre,  I  noticed 
one  wheat  itick  which  wat  computed  lo  contain  140 
quarten,  or  1 120  buthels.  He  had  two  otbeta  nearly  as 
large. 

The  stacks  in  Scotland  are  tmall  ami  round;  here  Ibey 
are  oblong,  and  very  high  and  wide.  I  aaw  one  in  tha 
north  of  Lincolnshire,  said  to  be  forty  feet  in  height. 
They  are  Bnished  with  great  nicety,  and  the  Wheat  will 
keep  for  many  years,  excepting  mice  and  rati  in  great 
number*  And  their  way  to  it.  In  tome  parti  of  (bis  farm 
there  are  but  three  or  four  inches  of  toil  above  tbe 
oolite  limeitone,  which  liea  in  imall  Iooh  fragmentt  lo 
a  depth  of  perhaps  a  fool  farther.  The  subsoil  plow 
would  be  of  great  use  there  to  deepen  the  soil,  by  going 
down  through  the  fragmentt  of  iiolite.  Their  gradual 
decomposition  atto  would  (ben  be  of  benellt  to  the  toll 
with  which  they  would  be  Intermixed. 

Mr.  Frank  ish'i  large  ilock  manufactures  much  bam -yard 
manure,  but  Iwtide  ihsl  he  utea  very  large  qoantidea  «t 
rape-duM  and  boaea;  he  has  a  mill  eXpreasly  for  grind- 
ing these  last.  He  has  not  yet  ditaolved  them  iu  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Re  it  trying  this  year  a  amiTl  quantity  of 
Quano.  We  found  that  in  thia  district,  rape-duat  and 
bones  were  almost  univemiiy  employed.  On  our  way 
to  Lincoln,  we  looked  al  one  or  two  other  farms  that  lay 
«boal  (he  middle  of  (he  old  moor.  Substantially  the 
same  ayilem  is  punuod  on  (hem  all.  We  reachnl  Lin- 
coln on  Saturday  evening,  aul  on  Monday  morning  re- 
sumed our  northward  progrets.  In  (he  course  of  the  day 
wa  viiited  six  or  seven  of  the  beat  Lincolnshire  brmt. 

Weware  much  pleased  atStannwellt  farm,  Mr.  Ru*. 
sell,  about  Iwenty-tii  miles  from  Lincoln.  Thia  and 
several  aiQoining  farms,  formed,  a  short  time  linee,  an 
ex(ensiTB  rabbi(  warren  and  was  a  mere  sandy  waste 
when  Mr.  Butaell  (ook  it.  He  has  in  a  few  years  made 
wonderful  improvementa.  Upon  the  very  ligbtett  fields, 
he  has  carted  large  quantities  of  clay  and  marl,  prodn- 
ciog  thai,  good  crops  where  scarce  a  blade  of  grati  vras 
lo  be  found  before.  His  wheat  and  (urnept  were  look- 
ing particularly  welt.  In  (he  course  of  our  <lay's  Jour- 
ney we  passeil  successively  across  the  upper  and  lower 
iiolite  formalioni,  (the  name  oolite  la  given  lo  a  peculiar 
species  ofl'mestone.)  and  Bnally  came  upon  (he  chalk  ol 
the  Lincolnshire  wolils.  Here  we  visited  during  the  af- 
ternoon, a  number  of  very  tine  farms,  especially  deserv- 
ing of  nolice,  because  mode  from  the  (bin  chalk  aoitt  oi 
the  wolJt.  We  stilt  found  a  want  of  lobsailing  aiut 
draining,  but  certainly  were  diipoeed  to  yield  a  very 
high  pUce  to  those  rarmers  whom  we  vltited.  Ouano 
has  been  litlle  used  there  as  yet,  but  bones  and  rape-duil 
very  largely.  The  (urneps  are  mostly  fed  off  by  thcPi' ; 
the  whett  crops  are  not  often  more  Ihtn  4  or  4{quarteta, 
32  to  36  bushels,  but  the  grain  It  ot  aiosllenl  quality; 
harlay  doea  ailmltably.  We  contd  very  proStably  have 
pataed  many  days  among  these  forms,  bul  were  obliged 
to  erots  the  Humbar  on  the  following  morning. 

Our  next  stop  was  near  Wabellelil,  at  the  estale  ol 
which  our  aosapanion,  Mr.  Breckenriilge,  wat  manager. 
Here  we  found  many  evidences  of  his  encouragement  tt 
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the  improver.  The  toil  ii  that  of  the  coal  measures, 
generally  toolining  to  clay,  and  often  very  ttilT.  He  has 
induced  most  of  the  tenanto  on  the  estate  to  drain  their 
lands,  and  be  told  me  that  the  harvest  is  fully  ten  days 
•arH$r  in  consequenee.  The  subsoil  plow  is  also  here  in 
full  operation.  The  pasture  fields  on  the  best  farms 
were  remarkably  fine.  On  oar  way  to  Wakefield,  the 
next  afternoon,  we  saw  the  fsrm  of  our  other  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Johnson.  In  every  respect,  it  was  one  of 
the  vei7  best  that  we  had  visited.  The  crops  were  ex- 
eetlent,  and  scarcely  a  weetl  to  be  discoveretl.  At  Wake- 
field our  liUle  party  separated,  after  a  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  weel.  I  might  fill  many  sheeU  with  details, 
but  fear  to  weary  your  patience  by  anything  more  than 
this  slight  sketch.        I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  Pitkin  Nokton. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATOE  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Peatherhall,  Midlothian,  Augnsl,  1645. 
To  tk€  Editor  <iftk*  AJbonf  CuMmfor  .-^ 

I  shall  now  detail  to  you,  the  most  approved  practice, 
in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  crops,  and 
shall  devote  this  letter  to  that  of  potatoes,  which  may  be 
regartleil  as  the  commencement  of  the  rotation  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  reared. 

The  Ian«l,  which  the  previous  seaioa  had  been  under 
oats,  is  plowed  before  the  winter  froats  set  in,  with  a 
furrow  varying  in  depth  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten  inches. 
In  giving  the  first  furrow  for  any  of  the  fallow  crops,  it 
is  considered  good  practice,  to  cleave  down  the  ridges, 
taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  the  original  furrows 
if  the  land  is  not  thoroughly  drained.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are,  the  levelling  of  the  field,  thus  rendering 
the  subsequent  cross  plowing  more  perfect  and  more 
easily  accomplished.  It  also  aflbrtls  greater  facilities  for 
the  escape  of  sudden  and  serere  falls  of  rain  on  undrained 
or  retentive  soils,  and  more  perfectly  exposes  all  parts 
of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  frost  during  winter.  The 
land  having  been  plowed  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, and  that  when  it  is  not  too  much  saturated  with 
moisture,  the  furrows  at  the  headlands  and  the  water 
courses  are  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  from 
lodging. 

When  the  drying  winds  of  March  have  fairly  set  in, 
and  the  land  is  relieved  of  that  excess  of  moisture  which 
usually  prevails  through  the  winter,  the  field  is  harrowed 
so  as  to  pulverize  the  surface,  and  is  then   plowed  in  a 
direction  aeroM  the  ridges.    This  furrow  is  generally 
eleven  or  twelve  inches  in  depth,  or  as  deep  as  the  plow 
will  work.    It  is  then  harrowed  with  four  or  five  turns, 
and  rolled  if  found  necenaryi  after  which  it  again  re- 
oei  res  a  double  turn  of  the  harrowi,  and  the  root  weeds 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and   fk«ed  of 
adhering  soil  by  the  different  operations,  are  carefully 
collected  into  heaps  by  bands  of  women  and  boyn,  and 
removed  from  the  field.    Should  these  various  opera- 
tions not  have  rendered  the  soil  clean,  or  of  sufficiently 
fine  tilth,  it  is  either  grubbed  with  Finlayson's  harrow, 
or  again  plowed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  and  the  weeds  col- 
lected as  before.    If  the  land  hat  been  allowed  to  be- 
come foul,  or  is  of  a  wy  stiff  nature,   it  is  sometimes 
plowed  a  third  time,  so  as  to  render  the  soil  very  fine, 
and  absolutely  free  from  weeds.    I  have  found  it  an  ex- 
cellent plan  in  cleaning  foul  land,  to  give  it  (prior  to 
the  spring  plowing)  a  turn  of  the  Finlayson  harrow  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches,  then  to  harrow,  roll,  and  col- 
lect the  weeds  brought  up.    The  advantage  of  this  is, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  weeds  are  removed 
before  they  are  mixed  through  the  large  quantity  of  soil 
stirred  by  the  deep  spring  furrow;  and  that  portion  too, 
which  being  then  laid  undermost  by  the  plow,  is  most 
difficult  to  be  got  rid  of  afterwards.    In  preparing  clay 
land  for  green  crops,  I  have  tried  the  following  plan  with 
succea:  As  soon  as  possible  in  autumn,  I  plow  and 
otherwise  work  the  land,  then  open  the  drills,  and  allow 
it  to  remain   in   this  state  till  the   time  of  planting. 
The  plow  is  then  passed  along  the  drills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  any  soil  whi(di  may  have  Allien  firom 
the  sides  of  the  ridg«l«ts  by  the  aetion  of  the  frost;  the 


manure  and  seed  are  then  deposited,  and  the  ridgeleta 
split  by  the  double  mold  plow.  A  fine  "crtimb"  is 
thus  placed  over  the  manure  and  seed,  excluding  the  air 
and  drouth,  and  affording  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  young 
plants;  and  this  in  a  soil,  which  any  amoont  of  labor,  by 
the  ordinary  method  in  dry  seasons,  n^ld  hardly  re- 
duee  finer  than  a  mam  of  clods  the  size  of  road  metal. 
The  saving  of  spring  labor  effected  by  this  plan,  is  also 
an  important  item  in  its  favor. 

But  to  return  from  these  digressions.    The  field  having 
been  properly  worked,  in  tl^  way   which  I   have  en- 
deavored to  explain,  two  plows,  each  drawn  by  two 
horses,  proceed  to  open  (he  drills  which  are  usually  twenty- 
seven  inches  wide.     The  manure,  which  has  been  turned 
alKMit  eight  days  previously,  and  allowed  to   attain  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation,  is  then  carted  oat  and  de« 
posited  in  heaps,  commonly  in  every  fifth  drill.     A  per- 
son follows  the  cart  dividing   the  heaps  equally  among 
them,  while  five  spreaders  with  small  forks  or  '<  grapes,*' 
distribute  the  manure  regularly  along  the  drill.    These 
are  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  planters  with  the 
seed  which  they  drop  seven   inches  apart.     After  the 
plows  have  opened  fifteen  drills,  they   return  and  cover 
two  of  those  first  opened,  in  which  Uie  manure  and  seed 
has  been  deposited;  they  then  open  two  in  going,  and 
cover  two  in  returning,  and  so  on ;  thus  there  are  never 
more  than  fifteen  drills  open  at  once.    By  the  method 
detailed,  the  seed  and  manure  are  but  a  very  short  time 
exposed  to  the  sun  ami  air,  while  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  plan  more  economical  of  labor,  for  if  there  are  a 
proper  number  of  men  at  the  dung  hill,  not  an  instant  of 
the  time  of  any  individual  in  the  field  is  lost.     Thus,  if 
the    dung  hills  are  conveniently   placed,   two    plows, 
three  carts,  three  men  filling  manure,  one  boy  driving, 
and  one  man  dragging  out  the  heaps,  in  aildition  to  the 
field  workers  already  mentioned,  will  finish  in  the  best 
style,  three  Scots  acres  per  day,  supposing  such  were  to 
receive  forty  tons  of  manure,  about  the  average  quantity 
allowed.    The  planting  of  each  field  Is  concluded  by 
working  and  planting  the  headlands,  cleaning  the   hedge 
roots,  oc  bottoms  of  walls,  and  planting  by  the  spade,  the 
corners,  as  well  as  all  other  places  not  accessible  to  the 
plows.    The  beginning  of  May  is  as  late  as   it   is  con- 
sidered prudent  to  plant. 

The  potatoes  used  for  sets  or  seed  as  they  are  termed, 
are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  some  of  the  high, 
cold  districts,  where  the  land  has  been  lately  reclaimed 
from  a  state  of  nature.  Those  from  moss  are  most  es- 
teemed. Peebleshire  and  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire 
furnish  a  large  portion  of  those  used  in  Midlothian.  At 
the  price  generally  exceeds  the  ordinary  market  rates, 
while  the  Lothian  fiirmers  themselves  do  the  half  of  the 
cartage,  the  raising  of  potatoes  for  seed,  has  of  late  years 
added  very  much  to  the  resources  of  the  farmers  in  these 
bleak  moorland  districts. 

Few  flubjeela  have  attracted  more  attention  In  the  ag- 
ricultural world,  than  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tatoe  crop,  but  it  still  seems  hid  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
It  is  now  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  pNOtatoes  grown  in 
the  potatoe  districts  of  the  Lothians,  will  not  reprodoee 
themselves  in  a  healthy  manner.  I  observe  in  a  late 
number  of  the  <*  American  Agriculturist"  what  I  hate 
heard  also  stated  in  this  country,  that  the  application  of 
manure  in  the  drill,  tends  to  increase  die  destructive  ef- 
fecU  of  rot.  This  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  as  on  the 
only  farms  in  this  parish,  which  have  eniirely  escaped 
this  scourge,  the  manure  is  never  applied  in  any  other 
manner.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  seed 
should  not  be  kept  In  large  heaps,  neither  before  nor 
after  cutting,  as  fermentation  tt  easily  induced,  and  I  am 
aware,  has  often  taken  place  whtti  little  suspected.  The 
quantity  of  seed  used  for  an  acre  is  four-fifths  of  a  ton. 

Soon  after  planting,  the  drills  mm  lolleSl  with  a  light 
roller,  and  when  the  stems  are  wlthhi  a  short  distance  of 
the  surface,  they  are  saddle-harrowed.  By  this  means  the 
annual  weeds  which  may  have  germinated  are  de- 
stroyed, and  before  another  braird  can  make  its  ap- 
pearance, the  crop  is  ready  for  the  hoe.  Whenever  the 
rows  can  be  distinctly  tracetl,  a  drill  grubber  is  paswd 
down  between  them,  being  adjusted  by  means  of  iti 
screw,  to  go  as  dose  to  the  young  plants  as  is  eonsiitcBl 
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with  their  tafetj.  They  are  then  immediately  hand 
hoed,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  they  are  Agajn  horse 
and  hand  hoed,  and  slic^htly  molded  with  the  double 
mold  plow.  The  growth  is  now  very  rapid,  and  just 
before  the  stems  from  the  contiguous  drills  begin  to  meet, 
the  grubber  is  again  passed  between  th^  rows,  this  time 
narrowly  set,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  so  as  to  looseo 
the  soil  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible.  They  are  now 
floally  earthed  up,  and  if  the  crop  is  good  the  stems  soon 
begin  to  interlace^  and  in  a  weeic  or  two  present  an  un- 
broken surface  of  leaves  and  bloom. 

Early  in  October,  the  crop  is  raised  either  with  the 
fork  or  plow,  and  stored  partly  in  houses,  and  partly  in 
long  conical  heaps  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
m  slightly  covered  with  straw  and  then  with  earth  to 
the  depth  of  blx  or  eight  inches.  The  earth  for  this 
purpose,  is  obtained  by  digging  a  trench  along  the  sides 
of  the  heap,  thus  forming  a  drain  which  prevents  any 
water  from  lodging  in  the  interior.  These  heaps  or 
<<  pits"  as  they  are  termed,  are  generally  from  five  to 
five  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  four  feet  in  height, 
and  are  occasionally  of  great  length,  containing  some- 
times  6000  bushels. 

The  yield  of  this  crop  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen 
tons,  but  there  have  been  instances  of  eighteen  and 
twenty  tons  per  Scots  acre,  of  marketable  potatoes  being 
raised. 

In  the  district  around  Edinburgh,  the  potatoe  crop  is 
ofthetlrst  importance.  This  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, when  I  mention  that  here  four  contiguous  farms 
have  always  200  or  220  acres  under  it,  and  as  the  ma- 
nure when  brought  to  the  field  does  not  cost  less  than 
7$.  per  ton,  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  to  this  we  add  rent, 
seed,  and  labor,  a  sum  little  abort  of  JC1200  is  involved  in 
the  growth  of  fifty  acres,  exclusive  altogether  of  any 
profit.  The  price  which  has  been  obtained  for  these 
two  years  past,  was  45s.  per  ton,  but  some  years  it  has 
reached  60f .  and  80f .  The  moderate  price  of  late  years, 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
oatmeal,  and  a  considerable  importation  from  Ireland. 

The  use  of  portable  manures  is  gaining  ground  great- 
ly  a9  an  auxiliary  to  the  ordinary  manure.  Guano  on 
any  soil  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  cwts.  per  acre,  and 
rape  dust  on  strong  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
ewti..  sown  on  the  drills  above  the  dung,  are  found  to 
yield  a  very  remunerating  profit.  Mixtures,  contain 
ing  the  elemenU  of  the  stem  and  tubers,  have  also 
been  applied  with  great  success,  and  as  chemistry  ad- 
vances, they  will  no  doubt  be  much  more  commonly 
used.  As  our  scientific  knowledge  becomes  more  per- 
fect, and  more  difiusetl,  those  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the 
application  of  principles  to  practice  will  be  more  rare, 
and  when  they  do  occur,  instead  of  throwing  discredit  on 
science,  and  producing  doubt  and  hesitation,  they  will  be 
referred  to  the  true  cause — the  errors  or  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  operator. 

I  am,  lie.  Jno.  Gikdwood. 
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Oiesaen,  June  80th,  1845. 
Mr.  TX7CKaa — I  am  reminded  by  an  American  friend, 
that  an  account  of  a  day's  life  in  C^issen,  would  be  inte- 
fwting  to  your  readers;  and  willing  to  minister  to  their 
gratification,  at  least  in  an  effort  so  inconsiderable,  I 
will  give  you  my  yesterday *8  history. 

At  half  past  five,  I  was  awakened  by  the  servant  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  home  comforts.  She 
brought  me  the  biscuit  and  cup  of  milk  which  consti- 
tute my  regular  breakfast,  and  soon  after  my  coat  and 
boots.  At  ten  minutes  past  six,  I  was  with  about  fifteen 
other  young  chemiats,  in  Dr.  Fresenius*  little  Laboratory, 
listening  to  a  Lecture  upon  the  science  of  Sugar  Manu- 
facturing— ^the  detection  of  impurities — the  distinction 
between  grape,  cane,  and  milk  sugar,  &c.,  lie.  You 
may  be  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  this  already 
Cumed  man,  ia  but  twenty-six  years  old— one  of  the 
moat  indefatigable  and  industrious  of  men.  This  lec- 
ture waa  one  of  a  course  upon  Economical  ChemUtry, 
which  ia  given  two  days  In  the  week.     Oa  two  other 


days,  at  the  same  hour,  I  hear  him  upon  qualitative 
and  pMfititative  orgatUe  analyeis}  and  on  Monday  ot 
each  week  the  same  hour  and  the  one  following,  are  ap- 
propriated to  blow-pipe  investigation  with  Prof  Will, 
who  in  Giessen  is  second  only  to  Liebig,  and  is  indeed 
accredited  one  of  the  first  organic  chemists  of  the  day. 

From  seven  to  eight,  I  was  seated  with  five  or  six 
others,  In  Liebig's  auditorium,  listening  to  Prof.  Ropp, 
on  crystallography,  and  determining  crystalline  forms. 
The  lectures  of  this  gentleman  are  given  three  mornings 
of  each  week,  and  to  them  is  added  an  exercise  in  crys- 
tallographic  drawing,  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  from 
two  to  five  o'clock. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  I  was  at  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. [Note. — it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  an 
almost  unparalleled  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  in 
this  personal  history,  and  I  beg  that  as  this  is  by  far  the 
simplest  mode  of  making  a  relation,  I  may  be  indulged 
in  it,  and  moreover,  that  the  apology  which  is  by  me 
deemed  due,  shall  be  sought  In  an  honest  wish  to  satisfy 
the  not  censurable  curiosity  of  my  friends  in  relsition  to 
the  Giessen  chemical  school,  and  student  life  in  Ger- 
many.] Just  now,  my  first  duty  in  the  laboratory.  Is 
the  microscopic  examination  of  some  fluids  in  ferment. 
The  essential  cause  in  fermentation  is  not  yet  settled 
and  is  full  of  interest.  This  occupies  me  but  a  few 
moments.  I  then  go  to  labors  with  ash  and  mineral 
analysis,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail,  and  to 
organic  combustions,  which  alternate  with  the  former, 
as  processes  are  waited  for,  to  preparations  of  re-agents, 
&c.  At  five  minutes  past  eleven,  I  was  listening  with 
about  ninety  others  to  Liebig's  lecture.  It  is  every  day 
of  the  week.  His  lecture,  always  brilliant,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing this  attribute  quite  independent  of  experiments, 
continued  till  about  half-past  twelve, — sometimes  it  con- 
tinues till  nearly  one. 

I  received,  two  or  three  days  since,  the  Cultivator, 
containing  my  first  impressions  of  our  great  teacher; 
and  warm  as  was  my  admiration  when  those  impressions 
were  committed  to  paper,  it  has  only  Increased  with 
each  day's  acquaintance.  It  is  as  impossible  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  these  lectures,  as  it  would  be  to  revive 
Raphael's  studio  and  its  master  through  the  letter  of  a 
correspondent  of  this  century.  Pens,  paper,  and  lan- 
guage have  an  humbler  ofllce.  In  the  lectures  upon  hy- 
drogen, we  have,  I  presume,  from  forty  to  fifty  experi- 
ments daily,  and  in  others,  scarcely  a  single  experiment, 
and  yet  all  quite  alike  interesting.  Indeed,  in  the  re  ■ 
view,  I  find  it  much  more  diflicult  to  recall  experiments, 
than  the  statements  he  made — so  rich  in  thought  are 
these  every -day  communications.  This  is  their  distin- 
guishing attribute.  It  is  the  practice  in  all  the  lectures 
to  take  notes  in  ink  of  every  proposition,  experiment, 
explanation,  and  application — otherwise  it  would  be  be- 
yond human  power  to  recall  any  proportion  of  the  mass 
of  fact  and  theory  which  is  given.  I  use  this  word 
theory  not  in  the  sense  of  censure,  which  is  the  more 
frequently  mistaken  conception  of  ita  meaning.  A  the- 
ory is  an  explanation  of  phenomena. 

The  lecture  was  upon  arsenic,  with  all  the  modes  for 
its  detection  in  organic  matter,  and  then  an  especial 
course  for  its  unvarying  detection,  without  compounding 
with  antimony.  As  it  is  exceedingly  simple  and  may 
be  of  service,  I  will  give  it  you. 

Put  the  food,  stomach,  intestines,  or  other  matter  sup- 
posed to  contain  arsenic,  either  as  the  lower  or  higher 
acid,  in  a  vessel  containing  water — boil  with  the  ad^li- 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  successive  additions  o( 
powdered  chlorate  of  potash.  After  boiling  till  the  or- 
ganic matters  rise  to  the  surface,  or  coagulate — filter, 
and  all  the  arsenic  will  be  in  the  liquid  as  arsenic  acid. 
Now  boil  with  sulphurous  acid  to  reduce  the  arsenic  to 
arsenous  acid,  and  continue  boiling  till  all  sulphurous 
acid  is  expelled.  Then  add  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ei- 
ther from  water  saturated  with  it,  or  by  the  gas— and  all 
the  arsenic  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  sulphurous  com- 
pound. Filter,  and  there  will  remain  upon  tlie  paper, 
besi<le  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  perhaps  some  organic 
matter!.  Re-distolve  with  ammonia,  and  the  organic 
matters  remain  in  the  filter,  while  the  sulphuret  goes 
through.    Hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  the  sulphuret 
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agaioy  which  uaj  b«  Altered  and  dried  between  absorb* 
ing  paper,  and  Anally  in  a  water  bath  or  land  bathy  or  on 
a  stove,  with  some  paper  around  it.  When  dry,  take  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  three  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  rub  them  well  together.  To  one 
part  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  add  twelve  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  rub  them  in  a  mortar.  Bring  this  mixture  in 
a  tube  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter  or  a  little  less,  and 
lead  into  it  dry  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  expel  all  atmos- 
pheric air.  After  gently  heating  this  tube  throughout  its 
whole  length  with  a  spirit-lamp,  to  draw  out  all  moist- 
ure, bring  a  strong  flame  under  the  mixture  and  heat  to 
redness.  The  arsenic  will  abandon  its  sulphuret,  and  at 
a  little  distance  be  precipitated  upon  the  glass  tube  form- 
ing a  metal Ic  mirror.  If  antimony  were  present,  it 
would  remain  behind.  This  simple  experiment  is  per- 
fectly decisive — a  metalie  mirror  in  this  instance  can 
have  come  from  nothing  but  arsenic. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  I  went  to  my  lodgings  to 
dinner.  Most  of  the  chemists  dine  at  Th$  Rapp^n,  a  ho- 
tel where  the  suite  of  dishes  amounts  to  ten  or  more.  I 
Joined  them  last  winter,  but  finding  the  hr^  too  luxuri- 
ous, I  sought  the  more  prevailing  mode  of  German  stu- 
dents, that  of  dining  on  prescribMl  dishes,  whose  number 
and  variety  can  be  controlled.  My  dinner  of  yesterday 
was  a  kind  of  bread  and  milk  soup,  an  early  Ikvorite 
dish— a  bit  of  wild  swine  flesh,  potatoes,  and  a  dessert. 
The  soap,  meat,  vegetables,  and  dessert,  are  varied  every 
day.  While  my  dinner  is  being  arranged  and  at  its 
close,  and  indeed  as  it  progresses,  I  review  my  notes  of 
the  morning  lectures. 

Half  an  hour  after  dinner  is  given  to  the  Cultivator, 
Argus,  and  Journal— sheets  for  which  I  feel  an  inde- 
scribable affection  here,  and  for  which  I  feel  gratefhl  to 
my  friends>-an<l  I  enter  the  laboratory  to  work  on  till 
half- past  six,  or  later,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  I  go 
to  walk,  or,  with  more  than  two  hundred  others, 
distribted  all  along  the  river  for  a  mile,  to  bathe  in  the 
Lahn.  The  temperature,  which  has  for  the  last  few 
days  ranged  from  80  to  92  degrees,  drires  sleep  out  of 
possibility  without  it.  At  eight  I  am  in  my  room— oc- 
cupy the  time  till  half.past  ten  with  calculaUng  analyses, 
reading  the  chemical  journals,  and  closing  the  affairs  of 
the  day.  Before  resuming  the  books,  however,  I  repeat 
my  luxury  of  the  biscuit  and  cup  of  milk. 

Thus  passed  yesterday.  On  two  other  days  of  the 
week  I  hear  Prof.  Will  upon  inorganic  analysis,  a  course 
which  I  heard  in  the  winter,  and  through  which  1  have 
worked  in  the  laboratory,  but  which  I  cannot  permit  to 
pass  unheard,  so  impossible  is  it  to  make  a  step  of  pro- 
gress in  inorganic  chemistry  without  flimiliarity  with  all 
known  reactions,  or  al  least  with  the  scheme  of  inor- 
ganic  analysis. 

Respectftilly  yours,  E.  K.  HoK8fx>KD. 

MR.  MITCHELL'S  LETTERS— No.  X. 


« aua*!  Aajr    1845 
LuTHEK  TucKSE,  Eiq — There  being  iliUe  to  men- 
tion  of  Agricultural  interest  at  Paris,  I  propose  to  give 
you  In  the  present,  some  scattered  notes  of  British  travel. 

My  observation  extended  over  nearly  all  England only 

two  counties,  Shropshire  and  Norfolk  were  unvisited. 
Through  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Cum- 
berland,  Westmoreland,  and  a  large  part  of  Derbyshire, 
and  Berwickshire,  (in  SeoUand,)  I  stroUed  on  foot. 
During  this  pedestrian  range  of  over  three  hundred 
miles,  I  took  frequent  occasions  to  visit  the  (arm  houses, 
and  laborer's  cottages  along  the  way;  have  observed  as 
closely  as  cireumsiances  admitted,  the  habits  of  the 
industrial  portions  of  the  populaUon,  have  conversed 
with  them  at  their  simple  homes,  and  in  the  fields,  and 
not  unfrequently  have  made  trial  of  their  implements  of 
husbandry  beside  them.  Two  or  three  bouts  round  a 
field  in  South  Devon,  I  remember  going,  with  my  hands 
to  the  stilts  of  a  crazier  plow  than  I  ever  saw  in  the  most 
-etired  districts  of  New  England.  Only  a  month  since, 
wearied  myself  tfo  exhaustion  with  one  of  the  heavy 
Cumberland  scythes,  which,  though  exceedingly  clumsy, 
and  111  fitted  in  every  other  respect,  are  of  the  best  tern- 
pered  metal,  and  retain  a  fine  edge.    The  mower  was  at 
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first,  unwilling  to  trust  his  scythe  in  my  hands,  bat  after 
promising  him  a  sixpence  pour  boirs,  he  williogly 
granted  the  fiivor,  and  admitted  the  work  to  be  very  fair- 
ly done.  Should  circumstances  admit,  the  results  of  this 
observation  may  be  reduced  to  something  like  method. 
In  the  hurry  of  travel,  and  the  excitement  of  constantly 
recurring  norelties,  I  can  only  snatch  from  my  note-book 
a  fragment  or  two,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

And  first,  of  the  famous  model  farm  at  Doblin.  Ob 
the  28th  of  last  April,  I  took  a  ear  in  Seckrille-atreet. 
and  instructed  the  carman  to  drive  me  to  the  model 
farm,  near  Glasnevin,  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 
The  euTirona  of  Dublin,  in  point  of  judicious  and  tho- 
rough cultivation,  are  surpassed  by  those  of  no  other 
British  city,  and  in  respect  of  rich  scenery,  are  excelled 
by  none,  except  perhaps  those  of  Edinburgh.  In  het, 
the  whole  country,  fo.r  three  or  four  miles  about  the 
town  is  a  garden ; — ^not  a  garden  only  In  the  riehnesi  and 
variety  of  its  products,  but  fh>m  the  hetg  that  nearly 
every  inch  of  its  cultivated  soil  is  turned  up  with  the 
spade,  and  levelled  with  the  rake.  The  plow  ia  Indeed 
used,  and  of  every  variety — the  subsoil,  the  wheel,  and 
the  double  mould,  but  the  spade,  within  the  distance  of 
Dublin  above  mentioned,  invariably  attends,  or  follows 
their  operation.  The  consequence  Is,  a  heavy  tilth,  that 
gives  the  grasses  a  dark  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  to 
every  crop  a  most  extraordinary  robustness. 

The  model  farmoflbrs  no  exception  to  these  general  ap- 
pearances; indeed,  its  fields  are  distinguished  fttmi  its 
neighbors,  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  crops  were 
laid  down,  by  the  trim  attire  of  its  fences  and  hedges^ 
and  if  possible,  by  the  superior  exuberance  of  its  vege- 
tation. Stopping  in  a  little  lane  which  toms  off  the  high 
road,  and  leaving  the  ear  at  a  pretty  white  gate,  open- 
ing  upon  the  approach  to  the  farmery,  I  strolled  down 
the  gravel  walk  toward  the  house,  which  was  but  some 
seventy  or  eighty  rods  distant.  On  either  side  of  the 
way,  were  slight  hedges  of  flowen  and  shrubs,  over 
which  were  seen  In  rich  profusion  the  many  colored 
crops  of  the  farm.  The  house  is  of  stone,  sufilciently 
large  to  accommodate  sixteen  or  seventeen  apprentices^ 
beside  the  proper  otflces  of  husbandry,  and  is  without 
any  great  pretensions  to  architectural  style.  But  there 
are  vines  being  trained  over  it,  and  a  thousand  little 
decorations  or  shrub  and  flower,  which  are  better  than 
such  pretensions.,  and  which  show  that  scientific  skilly 
and  first  rate  practical  abilities  may  be,  and  are  associa- 
ted with  regard  for,  and  love  of  beauty,  without  banning 
the  one  or  the  other. 

The  (arm  Is  a  level  snrftice,  in  the  form  of  a  parsleOo- 
gram,  and  of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent.  It  has  beenia 
the  occupancy  of  the  present  proprietor  but  a  few  yean^ 
who  leases  1^ — subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  board,  at  a  rent  of  $1,500  a  year.  Sixteen 
or  seventeen  young  men,  such  as  are  recommended  to 
the  boanl,  are  apprenticed  to  the  farmer,  and  perform 
all  the  labor,  without  other  remuneration  than  ttieir 
board,  and  the  opportunity  to  leani  proper  farm  manage- 
ment. Besides  these,  a  very  large  and  fluctuating  num- 
ber of  persons  preparing  for  school  keeping  in  the  ag- 
ricultural districts,  attend  at  the  fi^mery  two  momlngi 
in  the  week,  for  lectures  upon  agricultural  snlgects,  and 
every  Saturday,  for  personal  observation  of  farm  duties. 

The  manager  is  no  humbug;  neither  overrating  the 
aids  of  science,  nor  underrating  the  advantages  of  field 
practice;  he  understands  his  duty,  and  has  the  energy  to 
fulfil  it.    I  found  him  in  the  cattle  yard,  giving  some  final 
directions  to  the  stable  hands,  before  going  to  the  fields. 
The  yard  is  a  square,  with  the  sheds  and  stables  about  1^ 
upon  every  side  except  the  south.    It  there  opens  into  a 
larger  yard,  into  which  the  cows  are  turned  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  morning  for  exercise.    The  number  was,  I 
think,  twelve,  beside  several  young  cattle.    They  ars 
fed  wholly  in   the  stalls,   upon  fresh  cut  Italian  grass, 
bruiseil  oats,  and  in  winter,  rooto  and  hay.    These  cat- 
tle, with  several  horses,  two  or  three  at  least,  are  sos- 
tained,  and  in  first  rate  order,  from  only  thirteen  acres 
in  grass,  l>eside,  as  the  manager  assured  me,  putting  up 
several  tons  for  winter  use.    The  cows  are  of  no  par* 
tt^u.,  K,^i    u^;—  intermixture  of  the  Ajrshiis  and 
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DorbaiDy  and  DeTon,  with  fonc  traeM  of  Jerwy  blood- 
One  or  two  wero  eroMei  of  th«  Short-bora  and  Ayrshire; 
bnt  if  I  remember  rii^htly^  no  pure  blooded  animal  was 
w  the  herd.  And  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
(he  cows  about  Dublin  seemed  (o  me  superior,  in  all 
those  points  which  make  a  i^ood  milker,  to  those  I  have 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  Eic^ht  quarts  at  a 
milkini^  was  the  arerai^  yield  at  the  model  farm.  Great 
attention  Is  paid  to  the  making  of  manure,  and  the  system 
of  soiling,  the  best  possible  for  securing  most  fertilizing 
material,  is  thoroughly  p^irsued.  From  six  to  eight 
hundred  tons  are  made  in  a  year.  Draining  and  subsoil- 
ing  are  practiced  upon  the  most  improved  plans;  and  the 
lessee  was  earnest  In  his  commendation  of  them;  he 
pointed  me  out  a  bit  or  land  which  presented  a  rough, 
yellowish,  and  altogether  most  nafroltful  appearance,  oc- 
casioned by  subsoilmg;  **  but,"  said  he,  "  after  two  or 
three  weeks  of  sun,  and  one  or  two  thorough  dressings, 
I  will  bring  it  to  the  condition  of  that  along  side  it, 
which  was  last  year  in  the  same  case,"  pointing  to  a 
strip  of  rich  blade  loam,  preparing  for  a  crop  of  ruta 
iMgas.  Thorough  tillage  is  his  motto,  and  he  regards 
the  spade  as  ttie  best  of  all  implements  of  husbandry, 
which  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  It  undoubtedly 
is,  both  for  reducing  the  land  to  the  best  pomible  state  ot 
cultivation,  and  socially,  for  giving  employment  to  the 
thousands  who  are  poorly  employed,  and  in  consequence, 
poorly  fed. 

Every  variety  of  crop  is  raised  upon  the  larm  to  a 
greater  or  lem  extent.  Of  all  the  grasses,  the  Italian 
ry  grass  is  his  finvorite,  both  for  nutriment  and  yield. 
Little  clover  is  grown.  The  winter  grains  were  pro- 
mising well,  but  his  chief  dependance  is  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy.  The  fleld  work  for  the  day,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  was  the  preparation  of  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  for  ruta  bagas.  It  had  been  plowed  I  know 
not  how  many  times;  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
the  throwing  of  wide  furrows  with  the  double  mould 
plow,  at  intervals  of  two  feet— the  strewing  «f  manure, 
in  no  stinted  quantity  along  the  whole  length  of  the  drills, 
the  lapping  of  a  furrow  from  either  side  over  the  manure 
«— the  running  of  a  light  drill  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge 
— the  dropping  of  the  seed— careful  covering  with  the 
band-ho«,  and  the  mning  of  a  light  roller  over  all. 
The  management  ot  the  fiurm  dispenses  with  most  of 
those  labor  saving  machines,  which  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  which  do  all  operations  at  once. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  manager  to  do  every  thing  in  the 
best  ponible  way;  and  in  onlinary  cases,  for  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  a  man's  hands  are  the  best  possible  means. 
Beside,  whether  overlooked  or  not,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  ofibr  to  the  land-holdera  of  Ireland,  such  demonstra- 
tion, that  it  is  their  best  poeket-poliey  to  brhig  into  ac- 
tive employment  all  the  idle  hands  of  the  kingdom. 

• 

I  need  hardly  say  that  entire  order  prevailed  in  all  the 
work — that  every  hand  had  its  peculiar  duty  to  perform, 
(hat  ereiy  implement  was  in  serviceable  order,  and  had 
its  place  when  unused,  that  the  buildings  were  of  the  ut- 
most neatness,  all  of  them  admirably  designed  for  their 
particular  purposes.  In  short,  it  is  a  model  fiirm,  not 
only  for  Ireland,  but  for  whoever  raises  a  crop.  And 
its  influence  is  felt  more  and  more;  not  only  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  where  the  mode  of  cultivation  has  im. 
proved  latterly  to  a  wonderful  extent,  but  in  distant  dis- 
tricts  where  the  school-masters,  who  derive  their  notions 
from  weekly  observation  of  such  exemplary  manage- 
ment, have  carried  their  instructions.  Nor  is  this  insti- 
tution the  only  one  in  Ireland.  At  Leopardstown,  south 
of  Dublin,  and  upon  a  gentle  eminence  overlooking  the 
bay,  has  lately  been  established  an  Agricultural  College. 
I  passed  it  on  my  way  through  a  most  beautiful  country  to 
Wicklow,  but  unfortunately  had  not  time  for  a  visit.  At 
Lomlonderry,  in  the  north,  or  neir  it.  Is  also  a  similar 
establishment,  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  the  aid  of  these  Institutions — not  only  of 
their  special  instructions,  but  by  tho  spirit  they  diAise, 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  gaining  ground — literally, 
gaining  ground,  year  by  year;  and  who  does  not  believe 
that  similar  establishments,  here  and  there,  in  our  coun- 
try, even- though  they  should  be  set  on  foot  by  the  enor- 


mity of  a  public  appropriation,  would  be  equally  advan- 
tageoosf 

By  my  next  writing,  I  shall  probably  have  resumed 
my  line  of  march,  and  may  give  you  some  notes  of  a 
pedestrian  ramble  towards  the  eastern  borders  of  France, 
until  then  remaining.    Tours  truly,    D.O.Mitchell. 
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PLAN  OF  A  BARN ^Fig.  88. 

TIm  accompanying  plan  was  drawn  at  the  request  of  a 
friend,  and  gives  very  good  satisfttction^  It  is  designed 
principally  for  neat  stock,  but  with  little  variation  would 
make  a  sheep-bara.  It  is  intended  for  a  sidchill,  the 
front  resting  upon  a  wall.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the 
ground  to  slope  to  the  south,  as  the  yard  would  come 
upon  that  side.  There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  building  upon  a  side-hill. 


Side  view,  xeMiog  upon  the  waU.— Fig.  ea 
RsFE&XNCEs. — ^A  A,  lower  floors,  9  feet  wide.    B  B, 
bay,  20  by  30.    C  C,  stable,  9  by  35.    E  £,  stable,  10  by 
30.    D  D,  manger,  3  feet  wide.    O  O,  space,  3  feet  tr  ide. 
F.  shed,  10  by  70.    a  a,  bara  doors. 

The  mam  bara  is  70  feet  by  35,  being  more  convenient 
to  have  greater  length  than  width,  with  a  shed  10  feet 
in  width  the  whole  length.  The  basement  is  framed  by 
itself.    It  has  100  feet  of  sUbllng,  without  taking  the  up- 

per  story. 

The  upper  story  is 

similar  to  the  lower, 
except  that  the  barn 
^/  /  \FN^  floors  are  above   the 

/  ^^^fN.       lower  floors  and  man- 

x*  f^^yy^s^  ger;  the  whole  of  the 

r  I      ■^•"T'upper  stoiy  being  co- 

vered with  floor  ex- 
cept the  bays. 
Centre  Crow*  ■eotioa.r-'Pig.  90.  Some  objection  has 

been  soade  to  the  beams  being  made  so  low.    Having 
conversed  with  an  experienced  carpenter,  I  found  there 

no    objection  to 


flraming  them  into  the 
fidse  plates,  the  inside 
bents  being  so  that 
they  will  not  interfore 
with  unloading,  as 
may  be  seen  in  flg.  90. 
One  of  the  great- 
est advantages  of  this 
plan,  is  in  unloading 
the  hay«  requiring  on- 
End  View,  with  the  ihed  —Fig.  91.     ly  one  hand  to  take  it 

away  m  any  part  of  the  bara,   the  hiay  being  seven  feet 

lower  than  the  floor  where  the  cart  stands. 
This  plan  will  admit  of  many  alterations  without 

altering  the  principle.  A  Subscribeb. 

Winter  grain,  if  not  already  in  the  grnnnl,  s'lo.i:.!  '  t 
sown  as  soon  as  possible. 
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OUtNAHSlCTAL  OATS^Fig.  98. 

n%  fhone  h  compofad  of  luod  wood  tticki,  2^  iaebes 
•qiian;  the  lattice  of  boardi  2  inehes  wid«  and  {  of  an 
inch  thick,  well  riveted  toi^ether  at  each  eronui|:»  which 
preventi  the  ponibility  of  iwagging. 

MlddU/UUf  Mm,,  1845.  Lawxxircc  SttiTR. 

GOOD  SH£EP— HSAVT  FLEECES. 


I  have  noticed,  Mr.  Editor,  tome  itatementiof  Chehi|^h 
■hcarinf  propertleiof  Col.  Randairi  floclr,  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham*!, and  lome  others,  in  the  last  two  nuihbers  oC  the 
Cultivator.  Tbeie  facta  are  of  some  interest  and  import- 
ance to  all  engaged  in  sheep  husbandrj.  In  your  recent 
visit  to  Vermont,  had  you  extended  your  tour  as  Ikr  as 
Williston,  I  could  have  shown  you  a  ^ery  tuperior  flock 
of  sheep,  which  for  the  number,  I  think,  ffe  not  far  sur- 
passed by  any  other  in  Npw  England.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  facts  in  regard  Co  the  sbearhig  of  my  last 
clip.  Eseh  fleece  was  weighed  aa  it  eama  oflT,  with 
steel-yards,  that  had  been  compared  with  Fliirbank's 
Patent  Scales,  and  found  Co  be  perfectly  aoeurate— and 
Che  weight  was  recorded  at  the  time. 

I  had  42  ewes  that  sheared  six  pounds  and  a  quarter  of 
very  clean  washed  wool.  One  yearling  buck  that  shear- 
ed d  lbs.  10  ouneea.  And  one,  also  a  yearling,  which 
aheared  10  lbs.  and  8  oz.,  and  the  shearers  will  testify  that 
the  wool  was  very  thoroughly  washed.  I  had  3  sheep  that 
sheared  between?  and  8  |H>nntls — 12  that  sheared  nearly  up 
to  seven — and  so  on,  and  88  that  went  nearly  to  six  lbs. 
each.  Of  my  whole  flock  of  207—90  of  which  were 
yearlings— the  exact  average  was  Ave  poonds  and  three 
quarters  of  an  Ounce.  Some  of  the  yearlings  went  ai 
low  as  34  lbs.,*  and  two  old  ewea  that  had  shed  a  great 
part  of  their  wool  went  below  three  pounds.  I  have 
aeen  no  account  where  the  average  on  so  large  a  flock 
was  so  great.  My  flock  has  been  established  within  two 
years,  and  I  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  making 
the  best  selections.  My  flock  is  made  up  of  Gaudaloupes 
from  the  Shaker  Farms,  Enfleld,  N.  H.,  and  of  Paulars, 
so  called,  from  the  flocks  of  the  Messrs.  Cattiilg,  and 
Mr.  T.  C.  Wright,  Shoreham,  and  M.  Bingham,  and  A. 
Im  Bingham,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  of  that  very  superior 
ftock,  J.  I.  Bailey's,  Newport,  R.  I.  I  paid  from  $10  to 
$30  each,  for  my  ewes,  and  $40  for  my  best  yearling 
buck,  when  a  lamb  about  four  months  old.  This  last 
was  purchase<l  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  who 
has  refused  $50  for  the  own  brother  to  him,  a  lamb  of 
this  season.  I  consider  this  buck  as  the  very  best  I  ever 
saw.  I  have  about  20  lambs  fropi  him,  and  they  ihow 
him  to  be  a  atock  getter  of  the  highest  order,  having 
very  thick  and  very  flne  wool,  and  so  like  the  sire,  that 
you,  a  atranger,  would  be  able  to  select  them  from  a 
flock  of  90,  after  you  had  once  seen  him.  He  Is  a  buck 
of  very  large  size  for  his  age— of  proud  and  lofty  carriage 
—of  great  strength  and  courage,  and  strong  constitution. 

I  wish,  Mr,  Editor,  that  we  could  get  the  average 
weight  of  the  entire  flocks  of  A.  L.  Bingham,  Col.  Ran- 
dall, kc;  lie.  If  the  average  is  taken  on  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  flock,  it  gives  us  no  adequate  or  Just  idea  of  the 
whole,  i  And  if  I  take  my  average  on  53  inatead  of  42, 
that  it  ia  redaced  to  exactly  6  lbs.  eaeh. 

I  would  give  you  the  following  general  statement  of 
my  shearing,  which  will  lead  you  to  understand  about 
how  my  flock  stands.  Of  ewes  with  lambs  by  their 
sides,  except  where  they  were  yearlings,  three  sheared 
over  7  lbs.  eaeh~l2  fh>m  6  to  7  lbs.  eaoh-^18  fkom  5 
to  6  lbs.  each-~and  88  fh>m  4  to5  Ibe.  each.  The  balance 
of  the  flock  of  207,  sheared  below  4  lbs  each. 

I  have  about  250,  old  and  young,  full  blood,  pore  me- 
rino sheep;  90  of  the  namber  are  lamba.  The  balance 
are  one,  two»  and  three  yenra  old*    I  hare  a  few  high 


to  liavo 


grade  sheep,  which  I  fatwwl  to  dlapoee  o^  so 
nothing  on  hiy  place  bat  pure  blood  merinoe. 

Wm$ton,  It.,  89pt,  ISTA,  1840.        L.  G.  Bikghav. 

P.  S.  Tou  aee  I  have  given  yon  an  aceoant  of  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  best  end  of  my  flock.  I  wiafa  Chat 
others  would  do  likewise.  Then  we  eooU  compare 
notes  with  proper  data  to  go  npon.  **The  troth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tmth,**  is  my  motto- 
Will  your  correspondents  enlighten  usf 

CliEARIXG  LAUD. 


L.  TvcKxa,  Esq — Tou  inquire,  page  152,  May  Ho. 
Cultivator,  for  an  article  on  the^  best  mode  of  clearing 
land.  I  trust  you  are  in  possession  of  a  better  article  than 
the  following;  if  not,,  this  is  at  your  service. 

Girdling  or  belting,  where  timber  and  wood  are  of 
little  or  no  value,  is  the  usual,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  the 
best  mode,  and  to  be  the  first  step,  in  clearing  land.  If 
deadened  a  few  years  before  cleared  and  broug^ht  into 
cultivation,  the  bark,  limbs,  and  mnch  of  the  sap  part  of 
the  timber  becomes  decayed,  and  forms  a  valuable  and 
lasting  manure ;  whereas,  had  the  whole  been  cat  and 
burned  while  green,  not  only  the  decayed  part  above  al- 
luded to,  but  much  of  the  vegetable  mold,  or  soil  of  the 
land,  would  have  been  also  consumed. 

The  trunks  of  the  trees  must  necessarily  be  homed 
iinon  the  land;  and  the  larger  the  log  hes^n  the  better, 
AS  less  surface  is  homed  over. 

I  believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  boising  over 
land  is  injnrioos  to  the  soil;  but  the  ashee  made  and  al- 
lowed to  reasain,  where  log  heaps  and  large  bmah  heape 
have  been  burned,  fhlly  restores  the  injny  dnne.  I  can 
conceive  no  soil  beneflted,  by  burning  anything  that 
might  otherwise  decay  on  it  Except  in  extreme  dry 
weather,  by  homing  of  new  ground  clearinga,  or  e?en 
log  heaps,  the  organic  or  vegetable  matters  are  seldom 
deatroyed  to  any  considerable  depth*  but  the  proportion 
burned  becomes  heavy  and  inert;  and  if  all,  to  the  osnal 
depth  of  the  plow  were  Immed,  the  reanlt  woold  be  the 
same,  as  if  spread  to  that  thickness  of  brick  dost  nsade 
from  the  same  material. 

To  obviate  any  danger  ftt>m  Imming  wood  on  the 
land,  I  wonld  recommend  establishing  maanfaeloriee  in 
the  vicinity  of  them;  which  would  aoon  add  a  greater 
value  to  the  wood,  than  to  the  land  when  cleared. 

Such  is  the  feet  at  the  north  where  manufeetories  are 
establlshetl,  and  villages  have  sprang  up;  soeh  is  the 
case  in  the  sugar  districts  in  Louisiana,  susd  along  the 
rivers  and  water  courses  of  the  whole  conntrj  where 
steamboats  and  vessels  ply,  and  commerce  ie  carried  on. 
In  a  word,  the  most  profitable  mode  is  the  ooniae  nanally 
taken,  especially  by  new  settlers.  Deaden  the  timber, 
cut  ami  bora  the  under  brash,  and  put  in  a  crop;  after- 
ward, and  before  the  limbs  and  tranka  begin  to  fell,  to 
endanger  life  and  limb,  cut  down  and  bum;  and  what  » 
very  important — go  ahead.         Tours,  truly, 

New  River,  La.,  1845.  S.  Tillotbok. 

DESTROTING  ALDERS  AND  OTHER  BUSHES. 


Editor  of  thx  CirLTivAToa — Sir — On  the  receipt  of 
your  August  number,  I  noticed  the  article  on  « Killing 
Alders,"  and  your  invitation  to  others  for  feels  00  thai 
subject. 

Mr.  Jefferson  somewhere  suggests  the  importance  and 
utility  of  perpetuating  the  experience  of  old  men,  and 
agriculturists  depend  so  much  upon  feets  for  what  they 
do,  that  I  am  induced  to  state  my  own  experience  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  town  of  Salem,  Washington  connfy,  N.  T., 
where  I  have  resided  fbr  more  than  forty  years,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  yearly  of  cutting  all  kinds  of  brash  that 
sprout  in  the  open  and  cleared  fiekls.  This  haa  l>een 
done  in  the  months  either  of  July  or  August,  in  the  old 
of  the  moon,  when  the  sign  is  in  the  heart;  and  when  ft 
has  been  done  on  the  day  the  moon  changed,  bat  liefore 
the  change,  the  sign  being  In  the  heart,  it  haa 'never 
felled,  to  my  recollection,  to  destroy  the  brash. 

JOBiT  CXAXT. 

BaUm,  AuguH  IS,  1845. 
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NOTES  or  TRAVBL  IN  thb  SOUTHWEST— No.  TII. 

BT  SOLON    B0BIN80N. 


Once  a^in,  m j  friends,  I  come  with  my  monthly  i^reet- 
ing.  Well,  where  parted  we  company  laslf  Let  us  re- 
flect W«  had  Just  visited  Mr.  Lei|^b,  and  glrtn  a 
ilig^ht  sketch  of  his  method  of  farming,  which  I  have 
italicised  to  g^ive  the  term  a  contradistinction  from  (hat 
•f  planting — the  latter  term  meaning  only  the  cultivation 
of  cotton.  But  l>efore  leaving  Mr.  Leigh^s  neighbor- 
hoMti-I  must  notice  that  I  was  on  President  Polk's  plan- 
tation, aad  earnestly  hope  that  his  cultivation  of  Uncle 
Sam's  big  plantation  will  be  aa  well  managed  under  the 
overseership  of  Mr.  Polk,  as  his  Mississippi  cotton  plan- 
tation is  reported  to  be.  The  next  point  of  interest  that 
I  visited  was  the  plantation  of  Captain  Wm.  Eggleston, 
of  Holmes  «ounty,  who  is  one  of  the  good  farmers  of 
Mississippi.  He  is  a  Virginian,  from  Amelia  county, 
and  having  an  introduction  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Leigh, 
1  met  with  a  veiy  hearty  reception. 

The  17th  of  Febraary  was  an  nnoomfortably  warm 
day.  The  peas  in  Captain  E.'s  garden  several  inches 
high,  lettuce  in  (Vill  head,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 
Captain  Eggleston  has  about  1,400  acres  of  land  under 
eoltivation,  and  upon  which  live  20  whites^  and  150 
blacks,  70  of  which  are  field  hands;  about  one-third  of 
his  land  is  kept  In  com  and  oats,  (he  proportion  of  com 
being  as  two  lo  one.  He  keeps  up  a  continued  rotation 
of  cropp,  and  pats  all  the  manure  (hat  he  can  upon  the 
eoro,  which  averages  about  25  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre; 
plants  com  and  sows  oats  in  Februafy .  He  is  now  work- 
ing 43  mules  and  horses,  and  28  oxen,  and  makes  560 
bales  a  year,  which  he  has  to  haul  10  or  12  miles.  He 
also  raises  all  the  grain  and  meat  required  upon  the  plan- 
tation, feeding  his  negroes  at  the  rate  of  3^  lbs.  clear  ba- 
con per  head  per  week,  with  about  a  peck  and  a  half  of 
com  meal,  besides  vegetables  and  frait,  melons,  &c. 
.Like  Mr.  Leigh,  he  gets  his  flour  from  Virginia,  and 
asserts  that  no  other  will  keep  well  through  the  summer. 

I  saw  in  his  garden  some  very  fine  fig  trees,  which  as 
far  north  as  this  produce  remarkably  well.  Peaches  are 
unfailing,  but  with  grapes  he  has  not  been  successful. 
Apples  are  not  a  southern  frait,  yet  many  are  attempting 
their  cultivation.  And  now  a  word  of  Captain  Eggle- 
ston*s  system  of  cultivation.  His  place  is  all  hilly,  thin, 
oak  land,  very  light  soil,  that  melts  away  In  water  not 
quite  so  easy  as  salt  or  sugar;  and  yet  he  has  scarcely  a 
gully  upon  the  whole  farm;  but  he  has  more  than  20 
miles  of  side  hill  ditches,  which  are  so  oonstracted  that 
they  take  up  all  the  surface  water  before  it  passes  fiu* 
enough  over  the  ground  to  form  gnllies. 

While  riding  over  the  plantation,  I  found  one  of  the 
overseers  engaged,  with  a  large  force  of  hands,  laying 
off  and  making  ditches  upon  some  new  gionnd,  it  being 
a  rale  never  to  put  in  a  second  crop  until  the  land  is 
ditched. 

I  will  attempt  a  description  of  the  very  simple  faistra. 
ment  used  as  a  level.  It  consists  first  of  an  upright 
standard  about  five  feet  high,  the  lower  end  sharpened 
to  slick  in  the  ground,  and  about  a  foot  above  is  a  shoul- 
der, upon  which  rests  a  frame  made  of  thin  cross  bars, 
tennoned  at  each  en4  into  nprlghtsi,  about  Ibnr  feet  long, 
one  bar  at  top  and  one  at  bottom,  and  one  in  centre,  with 
holes  through  which  the  upright  passes,  and  upon  which 
it  plays  freely.  This  standard  being  set  in  the  ground 
and  a  plum  line  brought  to  rest  upon  a  scale  previously 
graded  to  the  required  fall  of  the  ditch,  the  operator 
sights  along  the  micklle  bar  until  it  strikes  the  ground  at 
the  point  where  he  would  commence  the  ditch,  and  then 
moves  it  round  the  Aice  of  the  hill  he  wishes  to  circle, 
having  the  various  points  marked  as  &r  as  be  could  ex- 
tend the  view  from  that  point.  And  here  I  eannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  a  very  remarkable  fact  which  I 
saw,  and  which  Captain  £.  assured  me  that  he  had  often 
witnessed,  but  could  not  account  for.  He  had  a  negro 
boy — not  a  very  remarkably  bright  one  either--about 
a  dozen  years  did,  who  being  stationed  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  ditch,  would  start  upon  a  smart  trot  round  the 
face  of  the  hill,  and  when  he  had  gone  as  &r  as  be 
thought  necessary  to  strike  a  stake,  ha  would  stop,  and 


never  four  feet  out  of  the  way.  Query,  had  he  a  water 
level  In  his  head?  How  can  his  lereling  faculty  be  ac- 
counted for?  I  wish  some  political  UviUrs  had  as  happy 
a  faculty  of  always  being  right. 

When  the  line  is  thus  staked  ofl^  the  same  boy  walks 
back  upon  his  track,  picking  up  (he  stakes,  while  the 
overseer  guiding  a  horse  drawing  a  slightly  marking 
plow  held  by  another  hand,  follows  on,  and  thus  makes 
the  line  of  the  ditch  for  the  big  plow  that  follows,  and 
in  tum  is  followed  by  hands  with  hoes  until  the  ditch  is 
completed. 

The  alteration  that  I  would  recommend  in  this  Instra  - 
ment,  would  be  to  substitute  a  spirit  level  for  the  plumb 
linci  as  on  a  windy  day  the  line  Is  too  much  affected. 

This  level  upon  hilly  land  Is  much  preferable  to  the 
rafter  level,  and  is  as  easily  made. 

As  before  remarked,  the  rows  have  to  conform  to  the 
ditches,  however  crookM,  and  the  manner  of  plowing  is 
to  lay  off  the  rows  in  the  first  instance,  the  middles  oflen 
being  left  unbroken  until  after  the  com  is  planted,  and 
perhaps  up.  Captain  Eggleston's  plan  is  to  plow  deep 
directly  under  the  oom»  and  plow  shallow  while  tending 
the  growing  crop.  His  motto  Is  to  plow  deep  for  all 
crops.  He  assures  us  that  since  he  has  adopted  the  level 
system  of  ditching  and  plowing,  that  in  addiifon  to  the 
advantage  to  the  land,  that  his  crops  are  better  and  the 
soil  Improving  instead  of  deteriorating. 

All  of  bis  mechanical  work  is  done  by  his  negroes  upon 
his  plantation.  He  has  two  negro  carpenters  that  he  oc- 
casionally hires  out  to  others  at  the  nte  of  $40  apiece 
per  month.  He  estimates  that  he  has  ten  miles  of  plan- 
tation roads,  and  20  miles  of  nil  fence,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  to  fence  against  other  Iblks'  cattle  instead  of 
his  own;  and  this  fence  has  all  to  be  renewed  once  In 
seven  years,  as  in  this  humid  climate  that  period  is  the 
length  of  durability  of  rails.  What  an  enormous  (ax! 
And  with  the  enormous  waste  of  timber  going  on^  how 
long  will  it  be  before  all  the  rail  timber  is  exhausted? 
What  is  to  be  done  then?  What  is  to  be  substituted?  It 
is  time  this  matter  was  thought  of  even  amid  the  forests 
of  Missiaippi.  There  is  another  matter  that  ought  to 
be  thought  of  too  by  every  cotton  planter.  What  are 
they  going  to  do  when  the  supply  of  basket  tinfber  is 
exhausted,  as  it  already  is  in  some  parts  of  the  state? 
Will  they  send  to  the  north  for  these  indls|iensable  arti- 
cles? Well,  so  be  it.  We  are  ready  to  furnish  you,  and 
we  will  soon  leam  that  you  cannot  pick  cotton  without 
baskets.  I  advise  you  to  commence  immediately  the  cul- 
tivation of  OziER  Wiu:.ow.  It  will  grow  upon  all  your 
creek  banks,  and  it  will  make  a  more  handsome  and 
valuable  fringe  than  many  that  I  have  seen  in  the  middle 
of  your  fields.  There  Is  another  article  that  grows  al- 
most spontaneously  upon  some  of  the  rich  bottoms  and 
waste  comers  of  your  plantations,  that  would  bring  mo- 
ney if  sent  to  market;  and  that  Is  red  pepper,  the  grind- 
ing of  which  you  can  do  in  your  own  mills,  and  pack 
In  your  empty  fiower  barrels^try  It.  Tou  can  get  the 
willow  from  New-Tork;  I  dont  know  in  particular 
from  where,  but  I  will  venture  to  name  my  friend, 
Charles  Downing,  nurseryman,  Newburgh,  whose  ho- 
nesty I  have  great  faith  in. 

And  begin  In  time  to  hosbnnd  yoor  resoorees  for  fen- 
cing. Don't  pursue  a  eourse  that  I  witnessed  a  few  days 
ago.  Deadening  good  rail  (rees  wi(hln  the  proposed  en- 
closure to  stand  and  rot  down,  and  going  outside  among 
the  standing  timber  and  cutting  down  the  trees  for  nils, 
and  for  the  reason  that  by  so  doing  It  saved  the  trouble 
of  clearing  up  the  tops  within  the  field— those  outside 
could  lay  undisturbed  to  rot 

Leaving  Captain  Eggleston  on  (he  l8th,  (he  first  plan- 
tation I  passed  was  one  (hat  once  had  been  a  very  fine 
one,  of  compamtive  level  and  rich  soil,  now  in  utter  ru- 
ins :  Cause-Mlebt,  law  and  taxes.  Fences,  buildings  and 
land  all  in  rains;  the  former  rotted  and  fallen  down,  and 
the  latter  gullied  away.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  desola- 
tion, an  ancient  mound  reared  its  lofty  head,  looking  still 
more  the  lonely  monument  of  an  extinguished  nee  than 
it  would  when  met  upon  the  wild  waste  where  dtfilizo' 
tUm  had  not  yet  set  its  mom  enduring  mark.  Even  here 
upon  this  monuacnt  the  hand  of  Hie  white  man  had  been^ 
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and  expo«ed  to  view  the  interior,  "  full  of  dead  men's 
bones." 

After  patting  Lexington,  the  eoonty  teat  of  Holmes, 
which  ii  rather  a  pleaaant-looking  town,  we  begin  to 
leave  the  hilly  country,  and  find  one,  though  of  the  same 
kind  of  toil,  much  more  level,  and  showing  more  good 
farms,  upon  several  of  which  I  saw  large  forces  busy 
planting  com.  Cotton  seed  is  much  used  for  manoring 
eonna  sometimes  spread  broadcast  and  sometimes  put  in 
the  drill  with  the  seed,  which  is  generally  planted  in 
drills  and  covered  with  the  plow. 

From  a  Mr.  Adams,  whose  hospitality  I  partook  of  this 
night,  I  learned  that  hot  ashes  are  a  very  effectual  reme- 
dy for  what  is  generally  called  "  the  damps  "  in  wells. 
They  appear  to  absorb  and  neutralize  the  gas — so  he 
says.  It  is  easily  tried.  Mr.  A.  is  a  great  economist  of 
manure,  and  plows  his  land  upon  the  level  system,  but 
without  ^ditches,  which  Capfain  Eggle^ton  says,  upon 
aide  hills  is  worse  than  straight  up  and  down.  Bir.  Ad- 
ams* land  is,  however,  comparatively  level. 

February  19th,  I  passed  through  the  town  of  Benton, 
the  county  seat  of  Yazoo»  and  which  is  so  superior  to  its 
namesake  in  Missouri,  both  in  appearance  antl  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  one  or  the  other  ought  to  change 
its  name,  and  principally  though  for  the  reason  that  pa- 
pers directed  to  one  often  get  astray  to  the  other.  I  re- 
gret that  the  anxiety  that  I  began  to  feel  to  reach  Log 
Hall,  prevented  me  from  making  a  stop  at  this  town  and 
forming  more  close  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  many 
friends  and  readers  of  the  Cultivator  that  in  a  very  short 
visit  I  found  here.  It  was  then  my  intention  to  return, 
which  circumstances  prevented.  Although  I  would  not 
make  distinctions  among  friends,  yet  I  may  be  permitteil 
to  signaliee  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  P.  M.,  and  Wm.  Battel, 
Esq.,  whom  I  found  most  active  and  anxious  to  encourage 
the  reading  of  agricultural  papers. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Benton  I  called  upon  John  M. 
Cnllen,  who  has  invented,  as  he  thinks,  an  improved  cot- 
ton scraper— it  being  a  small  piece  of  steel  attached  to 
a  plow  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  «bar  off"  and 
«  scrape  "  at  the  same  time.  I  witnened  a  trait  in  Mr. 
CuUen^  character  that  I  desire  to  mention,  together  with 
the  wish  that  othen  wonld  do  likewise. 

He  owns  a  pond,  which  is  the  only  watering  place  for 
teams  upon  the  road  for  a  long  distance,  and  which  he 
necessarily  had  to  enclose;  but  instead  of  shutting  the 
public  out,  he  has  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  pro- 
vide for  their  accommodation,  and  has  put  up  a  sign  of 
«  Bethesda,"  the  meaning  of  which  BiUe  readers  will 
understand. 

But  let  us  go  on  with  our  wonders.  To-day  I  first 
met  with  the  «  Spanish  moss  "  regions,  which,  contrary 
to  the  opmion  entertained  by  many,  that  it  only  grows 
upon  trees  in  swamps,  is  found  equally  abuniiant  upon 
the  hills.  I  donH  know  that  it  shows  any  preference  in 
the  kind  of  tree  it  grows  upon,  for  it  is  not  a  parasite ; 
that  is,  so  tkr  as  I  could  observe,  it  appears  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  tree,  but  hangs  loosely  upon  the 
limbs,  sometimes  hanging  down  two  or  three  feet.  Its 
color  is  silvery  grey,  and  when  at!  the  trees  in  the  forest 
are  thiekly  covered,  it  gives  a  curious  appearance.  Al- 
though at  the  north  we  esteem  it  valuable  for  mattresses, 
&c.,  it  is  h/ere  but  little  used. 

This  evening  I  orosaed  the  "  Big  Black,'*  a  stream  large 
enough  for  sieaniers  in  high  water,  but  for  want  of  im- 
provement but  little  used.  It  runs  through  a  wide,  rich, 
overflowable  bottom,  entirely  uncultivated.  During  two 
days  ride  I  passed  land  thait  waa  not  yet  dear  of  timber, 
that  had  been  worn  out  and  thrown  out  of  use.  This 
bottom-land  would  be  more  enduring. 

In  this  region  of  the 'state  there  Is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  wells,  while  streams  and  springs  are  few  and  sub- 
ject to  dry  up;  and  though  every  bothr  ought  to  have 
eisterns  and  artificial  poniS,  yet  every  ^od^  has  not,  an<l 
none  that  I  have  met.  with  seem  to  be  <'fixed^"  but  are 
ready  to  sell  out  and  hie  away  to  Texap,  or  some  other 
place  "  further  west." 

February  20th  I 'travel  led  on  a  very  broken  and  poorly 
culiivateJ  part  oT  Madrsoft  afid  Qinds  counties;  passed 
several  <<gone  to  Texas  ''plantations,  the  appearance  of 
which  give  the  country  a  desolate  look. 


Enquiring  for  Dr.  Phillips,  I  found  that  "  a  prophet  is 
not  known  in  his  own  country,"  and  that  if  a  man  wiihei 
to  distinguish  himself  ''among  some  folks,*'  he  most  tun 
politician,  instead  of  becoming  a  writer  for  agricoltunJ 
papers.  However,  most  that  I  inquired  of  seemed  to 
know  that  the  Doctor  lived  somewhere,  though  the  exact 
where  they  could  not  tell,  and  for  which  latter  piece  of 
ignorance  I  did  not  much  blame  them  after  I  knew  nv- 
self,  for  a  more  out  of  the  way  place  cant  well  be  thoa^t 
of.  Knowing  that  his  post-office  address  was  <«Edwanltf 
Depot,"  I  easily  found  that,  but  I  cannot  say  ^tUbf 
seven  miles  from  there  was  so  easy  to  find  in  tfa^^^, 
or  so  pleasant  to  drive  over;  but  perse vermnee  aceom- 
plished  the  task,  and  I  found  the  Doctor  end  his  family 
so  much  more  pleasant  than  the  route  to  -his  place,  that 
with  the  reader's  permissioii^wha  has  travried  thns  far 
with  me,  we  will  tarry  awhile  and  partake  of  heartfelt 
hospitality  while  resting  from  the  fatigue  oK>iir  thonaad 
miles  journey.  And  now  for  another  short  month,  dear 
reader,  a  kind  adieu  from  your  old  friend  and  fellow 
traveller.  SoLoir  Robinsox. 


SEEDLING  PEAR. 


LoTHsa  TvcKCR,  Esq Having  read  in  the  Cultiva- 
tor for  June  last,  the  communication  of  Judge  Darling, 
of  New-Haven,  in  this  state,  relative  to  the  seedling 
pears  cultivated  by  Gov.  Edwards,  of  the  same  place, 
I  concluded  I  would  send  you  a  sample  of  a  seedling 
pear  which  has  been  cultivated  in  thia  vicinity  for  a 
perioti  of  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  years.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  *«Pineo  pear.**  It  is  said 
that  the  elder  Dea.  Pineo,  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
North  Society  of  Lebanon,  (which  is  now  Columbia.) 
found  a  young  pear  tree  growing  wild  in  a  piece  of 
wood  land.  He  took  up  the  same,  set  it  oat  near  his 
dwelling,  and  the  result  was  the  kind  of  pear  which  I 
aend  you.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  budding  ami  graft- 
ing, so  that  many  of  the  fiirms  in  this  and  adjoining  towns 
have  one  or  more  of  this  kind  of  pear  tree,  which  have 
long  been  in  bearing.  No  sales  of  these  pears  hare 
been  made  until  within  a  few  years,  when  a  fmit  dealer 
in  the  city  of  Norwich  chanced  to  purchaae  a  few  of 
them  in  their  hard  atate,  which  he  considered  of  little 
value,  and  they  were  left  in  a  barret  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  when,  having  occasion  for  the  barrel,  he  found 
on  examination,  that  the  pears  had  become  mellow, 
were  juicy  and  very  delicious,  and  that  the  fruit  he  had 
considered  as  nearly  worthless,  was  really  a  valuable  kind. 

He  has  introduoetl  them  into  the  Boston  market,  and 
they  And  a  ready  sale  among  the  lovers  of  fine  fruit  In 
that  « city  of  notions."  In  fact,  they  have  so  grown 
into  repute  within  the  few  years  past,  that  fruit  tkalers 
in  Hartford  and  Norwich  have  l>een  out  to  engage  them 
of  the  farmen  ia  advance,  before  the  fruit  was  ripe 
enough  to  be  gathereit  from  the  tree.  Mr.  Truman,  a 
fruit  dealer  in  Norwich,  told  me  a  few  days  since,  that 
he  thought  the  variety  was-  peculiar  to  this  region,  and 
would  not  succeed  well  in  any  other  locality.  How  this 
is  I  know  not,  but  have  been  informed  that  people  who 
have  moved  from  this  place  to  the  western  piart  of  your 
state,  have  taken  with  them  the  scions  of  this  pear,  but 
when  the  trees  came  la  beu-iag,  they  were  nothing  like 
the  *<  Pineo  pear."  I  also  put  in  the  box  a  few  peaches, 
which  are  seedlings  of  n^  awn  raising.  Should  the 
box  arrive  before  the  fruit  is  injured,  will  you  please 
to  give  your  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  and  how  it  eill 
compare  with  the  pears  raised  in  your  vicinity. 

JoHJC  8.  Yeomjljis. 

CohuiMa,  (Cf.,)  S§pt.  Ut,  1845. 

[The  box  of  pean  and  peaehea  above  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Yeomans,  and  for  which  he  has  oar  thanks,  arrived 
safe  on  the  6Ch  of  Sept.  The  fniit  was  however  too  ripe, 
generally,  to  test  its  real  qnalities.  The  pear  waa 
tasted  by  several,  and  pronomieed  decidedly  good.  Its 
sice  is  more  than  medium;  form  handsome;  color  fine 
light  yellow  with  minute  rusty  dots;  and  its  flesh  rather 
melting  and  sweet.  We  prssume  it  is  not  overrated  by 
Mr.  Y.  The  peach  is  a  middling  aixcd,  pretty  fruit. 
Color  yellowish,  with  a  beantilU  bright  bliah.  Quality 
middlittg.— Sd.] 
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A  KITCHEN  OABDEN— FRUITS  AND  FLOWEBS. 

Reader,  if  you  want  to  lee  loneChiiig  in  the  veg^etable 
kiogdom  a  little  earlier,  and  a  little  nicer,  than  you  ever 
Baw  it  before  in  this  climate.  Just  drop  into  the  fruit  yards 
and  gardens  of  Elsazer  Burnham,  Esq.,  and  his  son- 
in-lair,  Dr.  AixxAirDKm  Thomhon,  at  Aurora,  Cayuga 
Lake. 

Only  one  mile  east  of  this  place,  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake,  nearly  every  thing  of  (he  fniit  kind 
has  been  cut  olT  this  season,  by  a  biting  June  frost;  but 
here,  directly  on  Aurora  bay,  under  the  warming  influ- 
ence of  this  never  freezing  lake,  the  tomato,  (he  9gg 
plant,  the  tender  grape,  and  the  peach,  are  in  luxuriant 
progress;  com,  planted  in  April,  begins  on  this,  SOth  of 
July,  (o  glaze;  early  potatc||^  very  much  pinched  by 
drouth,  are  now  ripe;  mosw>ther  kitchen  truck  is  in 
great  perfe^on. 

Here  are  ornamental  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreens, 
and  flowering  shrubs  of  every  hue  and  variety ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  berries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c., 
ftc. ;  here  is  the  Bon  apple  fully  ripe,  as  is  also  the  lus- 
cious little  apple  of  Eve,  on  its  tiny,  bush-like  tree;  the 
delicious  Seckel  pear  tree  is  so  thickly  beset  with  its  un- 
ripe blood-red  fruit  that  its  leaves  are  thrown  into  the 
shade.  Apricots,  nectarines,  plums,  peaches,  and  cluster- 
ing grapesi,  are  giving  an  earnest  of  early  fruition,  such 
as  but  few,  even  in  this  fruitfol  land,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  «nJoy« 

But  how  shall  I  describe  Ihe  flower  garden,  with  its 
winding,  circular,  any  thing  but  straight,  gravelled 
walks;  with  borders  of  stone  crop.  Phlox,  and  Buxut  #em- 
pervirens;  its  concave,  crescent-shaped,  many  sided  beds; 
to  undertake  to  name  the  genus,  let  alone  the  legion  va- 
riety of  (h(Ae  beauties  of  tb6  floral  creation,  which  now 
bloom  here,  is  more  than  my  poor  pen  can  compass; 
nflice  it  to  say,  (hat  here  are  flowers  indigenous  and  exo- 
tic, from  every  dime, 

*  "  Where  womaa  mutes  or  sight.'' 

That  which  occurred  to  me  first,  was,  how  so  much 
labor  could  be  done  at  so  little  expense;  the  absence  of 
every  weed,  the  finely  ameliorated  soil,  the  extreme  good 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  the  honre 
plants,  in  their  rustic  boxes,  the  picturenque  disposition 
of  the  beds,  and  the  flowering  shrubs;  above  all,  the  or- 
der, beauty,  freshness,  which  pervaded  all;  was  prima 
facU  evidence  to  me,  that  no  mercenary  hand,  no  clod- 
hopper foot,  had  been  tolerated  here.  It  was  evidence 
positive  that  the  result  here  produced  was  the  effect  of 
that  labor,  and  those  combinations,  which  enthusiasm  alone 
can  originate  and  direct.  Mr.  Bumham  himself  is  too 
&r  in  the  «  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  to  lend  his  physical 
aid  to  the  work,  but  Dr.  Thompson  finds  both  mental  and 
physical  renovation  in  the  labors  of  the  fruit  yard  and 
garden;  here  is  also  a  single  young  man,  a  servant  of  all 
work,  an  Englishman;  but  not  the  dull,  leaden- eyeil,  stu- 
pid, obsequious,  serving  man  of  old  England ;  I  am  told 
that  he  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  Dr.  T.'s  libra- 
IK;  here  under  the  doctor's  instruction  he  has  learned 
something  of  geology,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  bota- 
ny; (his  << little  learning,"  pronounced  so  « dangerous" 
in  the  old  world,  has  come  to  be,  under  our  republican 
inslitulions,  the  best  **  iupport  to  tlu  throne,"  the  only 
guarantee  to  popular  civilization,  the  parent  of  that  ex- 
alteil  enthusiasm,  without  which  there  is  no  upward  pro- 
gress; nothing  to  separate  the  intellectual  laborer  from 
(hat  biped  drudge  of  grossnessand  ignorance,  who  has 
U>o  long  been  honored  with  the  title  of  a  laboring  man. 

S.  W. 

The  Moon  out-oxneballed. — A  lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, lately  fairly  out-generalled  the  moon.  In 
making  soap  (over  which  the  moon  and  the  witches  seem 
to  have  great  power,  according  to  tome,)  she  was  parti- 
cularly uusuccessful,  though  her  ley  was  strong,  and  every 
thing  else  apparently  right.  She  was  promptly  informed 
by  an  experienced  neighbor  that  she  had  undertaken  the 
business  exactly  in  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon.  A 
young  chemist,  who  happened  to  be  present,  discovering 
(hat  the  ley  effervesced  strongly  in  acids,  and  was  there- 
fore not  caustic  enough,  applied  quicklime  in  small  quan- 


tities to  the  obstinate  and  half-made  soap,  when  in  a 
short  time  all  lunar  influence  was  withdrawn,  the  planet 
struck  its  colors,  (if  it  ever  had  any,)  and  a  flne  lot  of 
first  rate  soap  was  produced.  T. 


DRAINING  MARSHES  AND  PONDS. 


Mk.  TucEsn— Among  the  many  little  obatmetiona 
which  nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of  the  practical  for- 
mer, none  appear  more  repulsive  than  those  little  swamps 
and  marshes  which  are  here  and  there  promiscuously 
seen  in  the  midst  of  fertile  lands,  often  surrounded  by 
high  ground,  which  seem  to  baffle  the  industry  and  defy 
(he  skill  of  the  agriculturist,  to  drain  or  fill  up.  The  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  last  summer  in  draining  one  of  (his 
kind,  I  purpose  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
similarly  annoyed  by  a  swamp  surrounded  by  land  so 
high  that  it  is  impossible  to  drain  it  in  the  usual  manner 
of  ditching. 

There  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  field  a  pond  of 
water,  covering  about  half  or  three -fourths  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  in  which  water  has  remained  for  a  great  number 
of  years  past^  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  surrounded 
by  ground  rising  in  every  direction  from  the  centjre  of 
the  pond,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  a  ditch  deep 
enough  to  let  the  water  out.  The  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing field  is  of  a  sandy  quality,  and  in  the  bo(tom  of  the 
pond  is  of  muck  or  blue  clay,  and  for  several  rods  around 
(he  pond  where  the  water  occasionally  stood  during  wet 
seasons  of  the  year.  About  four  or  five  rods  from  the 
pond,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  day  soil,  where  the 
ground  was  perfectly  dry  and  sandy,  I  commenced  dig- 
ging a  well  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  After  digging 
about  two  feet  from  the  surtace  of  the  ground,  the  soil 
grew  harder,  and  showed  some  indication  of  gravel,  and 
continued  to  grow  more  hard  and  gravelly  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet,  where  it  grew  more  loose  and  gravelly;  and 
continued  to  grow  more  loose  and  porous  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  when  it  began  to  cave,  and  was  but  little 
else  than  a  stratum  of  loose  stones  and  gravel.  I  then  filled 
the  well  with  large  stones,  loosely  thrown  in,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  falling  too  hard  and  packing  too 
tightly  on  the  bottom  of  the  well,  several  posts  were 
placed  slantingly  towards  the  bottom  for  the  stones  to  roll 
against;  and  from  the  well  I  dug  a  ditch  to  the  pond, 
deep  enough  for  the  water  to  run  readily  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond.  This  was  done  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  next  morning  the  pond  was  perfectly  empty  of  water, 
which  the  evening  before  was  from  one  to  four  feet 
deep,  and  covering  near  three-fourths  of  an  acre;  thus 
in  less  than  fifteen  hours  this  immense  quantity  of  water 
was  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  A  ditch  was  then  dug  leading  from 
the  well  through  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and  stoned  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  filling  blind  ditches,  and  the  muck 
drawn  out  upon  the  high  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
sandy  soil  of  which  the  field  is  composed. 

The  ground  has  since  remained  perfectly  dry  and  til- 
lable, and  bids  fair  to  become  more  productive  than  any 
other  part  of  the  field.  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  success 
of  this  experiment,  that  most  of  the  swamps,  ponds  and 
marshes  which  abound  in  our  country,  and  are  similarly 
surrounded  by  sandy  soil,  may  be,  with  trifling  expense, 
drained  and  made  permanently  dry  in  this  expeditious 
manner.  J.  W.  Skelt. 

Baiittbridg$j  Ckonmngo  eomnty,  Jluguit,  1846. 

bommer's  manure. 


L.  TucKEE,  Esq. — As  lam  a  friend  to  the  agricul- 
tural  interests  of  the  country,  and  wish  its  improvement 
and  prosperity,  I  send  this  communication  to  you.  I 
have  lately  purchased  George  Bommer's  patent  method 
of  making  manure,  and  from  trial  consider  it  very  valu- 
ble,  not  only  in  the  fabrication  of  manures,  but  also  in 
its  analyses  of  soils,  and  other  interesting  matter  to  the 
(krmer.  I  have  long  thought  the  subject  of  agriculture 
had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  am  very  glad  this  effbrt 
has  been  made  to  accelerate  its  ln(eres(s.  I  would 
not  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  (he  knowledge  cootaineiLin 
the  method  for  five  times  what  iteost  me  could  I  not  regain 
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it  I  hop«  my  fellow  larmen  throughout  the  countryy 
who  need  manure  for  (heir  (arms  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  useful  method,  which  so  cheaply  and  eicpeJi- 
tiously  converts  the  materials  into  this  valuable  article. 
Let  OS  be  awake  to  this  subject,  and  we  shall  but  litUe 
longer  hear  of  short  erops  and  worn  out  lands. 

Ralph  Stoabs. 
Mtm$IUId,  Ct,,  AuguMt  Slik,  1845. 

CANADA  THISTLIS. 

Mb.  Editob— >I  fully  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Cnttivator,  that  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure."  I  have  no  doubt  that  old,  deep-rooted  patches  of 
(hisUes  may  be  subihied  by  constant  and  thorotigh  plow- 
ing; but  my  plan  is  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  <*cure.'>  I 
know  by  my  own  experience,  that  any  fiirm  not  already 
overrun  with  thistles,  may,  by  a  little  work  and  contasnt 
vigilance,  be  kept  entirely  clear. 

In  1807, 1  came  into  possession  of  the  farm  I  now  oc- 
cupy. There  was  not  then  any  thistles  on  it,  but  a  neigh- 
bor  adjoining  had  at  that  time  one  lot  very  Aill  of  ihem. 
He  took  no  pains  to  keep  them  down,  except  by  ortlinary 
plowing  and  cropping,  and  his  fiirm  at  length  became 
completely  overrun  with  them.  In  every  head -land  an«l 
Joint  of  fence  they  were  from  year  lo  year  suffered  to 
run  to  seed.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  farm,  which 
adjoins  my  neighbor's  for  half  a  mile,  in  a  few  years 
showed  Canada  thistles  springing  up  in  different  places. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  commence  not  a  Florida  war 
merely,  but  an  interminable  war  on  the  base  intruders. 

Believing  in  the  theory  that  the  root  is  as  much  de- 
pendent for  prosperity  on  the  branch  as  the  branch  is  on 
the  root,  I  take  a  hoe,  in  (he  spring  of  the  year  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance,  and  Just  crop  them  off 
at  the  surface  with  one  stroke,  whieh  a  man  can  do  and 
walk  right  along.  I  repeat  the  operation  as  often  at  (he 
thistles  appear,  which  may  be  three  or  four  times  in  the 
season.  I  have  frequently  killed  them  in  this  way  the 
first  season,  so  that  they  have  not  appeared  again  in  the 
same  place ;  but  if  they  should  appear  the  next  season 
they  will  look  sickly,  and  by  repeating  the  same  process 
the  second  year  they  will  be  entirely  subdued.  But  if, 
unfortunately,  you  have  neighbors  less  fsithful  than  your> 
self,  yon  will  be  eoostanfly  annoyed  with  new  eases 
which  will  require  attention. 

I  have  pursued  this  prmotiee  of  cutting  thistles  with  a 
hoe  for  nearly  forty  years;  and  althoagh  my  neighbor*s 
fiirm  is  now  filled  with  (hem  in  every  field,  there  has 
never  been  on  mine  in  any  one  year  more  than  a  man 
could  cut  up  with  a  hoe  In  ten  minutes,  provided  they 
were  standing  in  one  »pot.  But  they  will  spring  up  in 
some  new  places  every  year  or  two,  requiring,  lUie  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  *<  eternal  vigilance." 

An  Old  Fabmib. 

Saratoga,  Avgutt',  1845. 

HOUSES  OF  UNBURNT  BRICK. 


Mb.  Editor — We  have  a  method  of  building  cheap 
good  houses  here  of  unbumt  brick,  of  which  I  do  not 
recollect  that  any  notice  has  been  taken  in  your  paper, 
and  which  I-  think  are  admirably  adapted  to  any  part  of 
the  country.    The  plan  is  as  follows: 

First,  find  out  some  strong,  adhesive  clay— 4he«(tronger 
the  better — throw  up  a  quantity  of  it  and  mix  in  plenty 
of  straw  or  sedge  grass,  cut  about  six  inches  long.  Put 
in  suflieieqt  water  to  make  a  strong  mortar,  and  (read  wi(h 
oxen  or  horses  (o  a  consis(ency  to  be  made  into  brick. 
Mould  them  to  any  size  yon  wish,  fh>m  18  inches  by  9 
to  the  size  of  common  brick;  they  are  generally  mould- 
ed here  as  long  as  (he  wall  is  thick — say  18  by  9,  and  6 
inches  thick.  After  being  dried  in  the  sun,  like  other 
brick,  they  are  ready  for  building,  and  can  be  put  up 
with  either  clay  mortar,  or  lime  mortar,  as  is  conve- 
nient. Lime,  is  of  course  the  best.  They  should  be 
built  on  good  stone  or  oak  sill  foundation,  18  inches  (h>m 
the  ground,  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof  should  prqject  over 
2  feet,  to  prevent  the  water  lodging.  The  chimney  can 
be  built  of  the  same  material  of  a  smaller  size,  except 
the  fire  place,  and  above  the  roof.    The  plaster  is  put  on 


the  wall  without  lalfaing,  both  inside  and  ontaade,  it  being 
usually  rough  cast.  If  five  or  six  nails  are  drhen  into 
each  brick  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bead,  they  will 
prevent  the  rough  cast  from  fislling  ol^  but  it  will  stick 
close  enough  to  the  wall  on  the  inside  without.  A 
frame  is  fitted  on  the  wall  where  fioors  are  warned  for 
the  Joists  to  fit  into,  if  for  good  houses,  Ixit  if  for  a 
cheap  kind,  simple  two  inch  plank  are  laid  on  (he  wall, 
and  the  Joists  laid  on  them  for  the  foor. 

These  hounes  are  at  once  chei4>  and  dnr»ble,  being 
very  warm  in  the  winterand  ock»1  in  summer,  and  always 
free  fyrom  damp.  Being  generally  frost -proof,  flowering 
plants  can  be  kept  in  them  in  the  winter  with  the  great* 
est  ease.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  miles  from  here,  who 
formerly  lived  at  Albany,  Mr.  John  Holaaea,  has  bailt  a 
very  good  one  of  this  kin^yuid  he  finds  it  all  that  he 
can  desire  a  house  to  be.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  has  also  built  one. 

J.  B.  Bagwkll. 
ChingiwooiMsy,  Caaada  West,  AegaM,  184S. 

■  ■■  ■    ■  ■■     ■      ^^»«^  IS 

POUDRETTE. 


To  THC  Emtob  of  thb  Cultivatob — Having  seen 
it  stated  by  you  in  some  of  your  papeis,  in  answer  to  an 
enquiry  ks  relation  to  Poudrette,  tha|^  it  is  nndoiibtedly 
one  of  the  beat  mannres  when  properly  made — bat  thu 
the  purchaser  must  tmst  to  the  honesty  of  the  manuCse* 
(urer  for  a  good  article — we  beg  leave  to  state  (wo  or 
three  fae(s  cooeeming  oujvelves,  whieh  will  show  (hat 
we  have  an  inienH  in  making  a  good  article^  and  prom 
the  fiict  that  we  do  wot  adulterate  our  pondrett^  In  the 
first  plaee,  we  have  too  much  capital  at  stake  to  risk  our 
repttlation  by  making  an  article  that  would  sell  for  bat 
one  season.  Our  buildings  vats,  drying  floors,  with 
movable  covers,  whieh  occupy  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  together  with  (he  vessels  cooUnually  employed 
in  (he  business,  cost  us  more  than  $75,000.  Seeondly, 
we  offer  the  following 

Affidavit.— £fdfe  <^  Now  Joroe^,  Hudmm  Connfy,  as 

Charles  F.  Dodge,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says,  that  he  is  now,  and  has  been  Agent  and 
Superintendeflt  for  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
(heir  works  on  the  Haekensaek  River,  during  the  two  last 
years,  (1844  and  1845,)  that  he  knows  (he  materials  of 
which  every  barrel  of  Poudrette  has  been  made  during 
that  time,  and  that  to  his  certain  knowledge,  no  raw  peat, 
turf,  or  meadow  mud  is  now,  or  has  been  used,  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  Now  and  hnprovod  Fomdrotto,  and 
moreover,  that  no  otrut  moanrs,  pothd  dirty  or  hard  cool 
aoluM,  or  any  otAer  hartfal  or  dotorioratins  material  has 
been  or  is  now  mixed  in  or  with  tlie  article.  That  the 
cheapest  material  used  in  its  manufacture,  is  an  article  an- 
swering exactly  both  in  description  and  analyab  to  the 
celebrated  ^^ Dutch  iiaJUs,"  which,  as  deponent  is  infonned 
and  believes,  hsve  been  for  many. yean  a  conaiderable 
article  of  commerce  in  Europe,  being  there  considered  a 
most  volwMo  and  poteorfulfortiUzor,  Ami  deponent' fhr- 
ther  saitb,  that  the  proportion  of  night  soil  to  the  other 
compounds,  is  not  less  than  60  per  cent.,  and  that  no  ar* 
tide  is  used  which  is  not  a  go6d  manure  by  itself;  that 
all  foreign  substances,  such  as  sand,  fcc.,  are  separated 
as  much  as  possible  (Vom  the  night  soil,  by  a  peculiar 
process;*  that  no  two  kinds  of  Poudrotf  havo  eror  boon  * 
manufactured  for  oaU;  that  the  proportions  of  the  seve- 
ral ingredients  are  uniform  and  not  varied  from;  (hat  in 
its  manufacture  it  is  carefully  protected  from  rains,  snows, 
and  dews,  and  that  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made, 
it  io  next  to  itnpoitibto  that  ono  barrd  ohonOd  bo  hotior  or 
worse  than  another, 

CuABLES  F.  Dodge,  Agt,  and  Supt,  LodiMan^g.  Co, 

Sworn  this  23d  day  of  June,  1845,  before  me  ai  Jeney 
City.  J.  D.  MiLLCB,  Master  in  CAoncvry. 

Add  the  &et,  that  we  are  an  old  established  and  ineor- 
porate<l  company ;  that  we  have  survived  every  rival  es- 
tablishment;  (hat  we  have  greatly  improveil  upon  the 
European  process  of  preparing  Poudrette,  and  we  leave 


*  It  annietiroes  happens,  that  hard  coal  aBhes  art  thrown  iaio 
privies.    In  rach  case*  it  imponsible  to  separaie  or  screen  nwrypar 
liole  of  hard  coal  from  it — ^hence,  small  pieces,  about  the  sjae  of  • 
pea*  are  occaaioually  fooad  in  the  Pttodratte. 
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your  riMtkrt  to  jtMlge  wbetfaar  wf  arft  not  ratiUed  to 
confidence,  or  at  least  to  (t  IH^l* 

iUfpcctftilly  yours*  A*  I>9Tj 

Pf«t*t  of  tb«  Uai  Mm'r.  Co.,  50  Libcrty^ft^  N.  Y. 

■»  .  ■ 

ilLACK  BEA  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Tucksa — Utar'mg  in  mv«m1  former  namben  of  t|i« 
Cultivator,  teen  notices  of  (h«  Blftck  6ea  WheaA,  and 
Icamioi^  that  where  it  had  been  raised  it  was  eon- 
sidered  a  valuable  variety,  I  ooneloded  to  nake  a  trial  of 
it  myself.  Accordingly  I  last  spring  procured  one 
basbet  and  a  half  for  seed.  This  was  sown  the  Z4lh  of 
April  on  a  little  over  an  acre  of  ipNHind.  Th^  crop  I 
have  just  barvestetl,  and  for  many  years  I  have  no(  had 
so  good  a  one.  The  straw  was  bright,  the  heads  long 
and  remarlcabJy  well  Ailed.  Still  I  think  it  was  some- 
what injured  by  the  drouth,  as  it  was  on  dry  land,  and 
the  season  with  us  has  been  veiy  dry.  As  many  ^mers 
in  this  vicinity  have  made  no  change  of  seed  tor  many 
years,  would  it  not  be  for  their  interest  so  to  do?  I 
Udnk  I  havefiwid  it  $o.  My  wheat  is  not  yet  threshed, 
or  I  would  give  the  number  of  bushels.  In  some  pieces 
in  this  vicinity,  a  snull  worm  has  made  serious  depreda> 
tions.  Will  you  give  the  name?  Have  heard  it  from 
others,  but  not  satisfied.  It  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  of  an  orange  color,  and  it  is  found  by  the  side  of 
the  kernel,  or  between  the  kernel  and  the  hull. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator  was  a  notice  of  a 
trial  of  the  Centre  Draft  Plow.  I  have  used  this  kind  of 
plow  several  seasons,  and  believ«e  that  as  yet,  too  much 
has  not  been  said  in  its  praise.  In  the  beautiful  work  it 
performs,  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  held,  and  in  its 
lightness  of  draf^,  th«  farmer  is  sure  of  finding  his  reward. 

PlainJUld,  Iff.,  Aug.  21,  1845.  Wm.  N.  Fobd. 

P.  S.  Any  person  wishing  to  procure  the  Black  Sea 
Wheat  for  seed,  can  be  supplied  by  the  subscriber. 

INDUSTEY  AND  ECOKOMY. 


L.  TucKEB,  Esq.— Several  years  ago,  on  a  cold  raw 
day  in  November,  public  business  called  me  to  the  house 
and  fiirm  of  Mr.  Dudlst  Chase,  then  and  still  residing 
in  the  town  of  Winchester,  in  this  sUto.  I  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  doors 
and  out,  with  (he  help  employed,  that  I  then  made  mem- 
orandums of' the  same  in  writing,  and  think  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  very  worthy  agricultural  journal. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  I  stale,  although  it 
may  seem  extraordinary.  The  work  was  none  of  it 
slighted,  but  was  all,  in  doors  and  out,  done  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner,  and  in  due  season. 

They  then  lived  in  an  old  inconvenient  house  in  the 
middle  of  their  farm,  and  had  no  public  road  to  the  house, 
but  have  now  a  good  convenient  house,  and  a  good  road 
passing  by  it.  Mr.  C.  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  sob- 
scriber  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  publisheil  at  Boston, 
perhaps  the  only  agricultural  perioilical  then  published 
hereabouts.  •  He  had  that  year  kept  and  milked  16  cows, 
and  made  6,500  lbs.  cheese,  450  lbs.  butter,  and  fatted 
2,700  lbs.  pork,  to  aid  in  doing  which,  he  bought  a  load 
of  bran  and  70  bushels  of  com. 

Mrs.  Chase  and  a  hired  girl  did  the  work  in  the  house. 
They  had  three  children,  the  oldest  then  four  years  old, 
and  the  youngest  bom  the  precetling  August. 

Mr.  C,  with  the  help  of  a  boy  16  years  old,  had  done 
all  the  work  on  the  tarm,  raised  3  acres  of  com  and  po- 
tatoes, made  16  rods  of  stone  wall,  got  out  his  manure, 
made  and  got  in  his  hay,  collected  materials  for  a  large 
and  Qonvenient  larm-hoose,  and  his  year's  wood;  made 
575  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  of  which  he  saved  for  his  own 
use  30  lbs.,  and  cleared  on  the  rest  over  expenses  of 
iran8|>ortation,  $59.20,  and  2  galls,  of  molasses  sold  for 
$2. 50.  Sold  5,400  lbs.  of  his  cheese  for  8  cents  a  pound, 
ami  hid  calf-skins  for  $9.28.  Collected  the  apples  for 
25  barrels  of  cider,  carried  them  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
mill  and  brought  back  the  cider. 

His  team  consisted  of  a  singe  horse  and  no  more,  and 
he  used  no  other  during  the  year,  except  to  break  up  one 
sere  of  sward  land  for  planting.    And  with  that  same 


horse,  he  went  to  market  in  trips  from  7  to  53  mllcfi 
ovttf  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  428  miles^  and  ho 
thinks  about  the  sfime  distance  in  shorter  trips. 

He  bought  his  &rm  on  credit,  but  by  the  industry  and 
economy,  not  parsimony,  above  described,  had  been  ena- 
bled to  pay  for  his  Csrm,  and  (hmish  himself  and  fiirailjr 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  My  daughter  drank  tea  at 
his  house  a  few  days  ago,  and  informed  me  that  every 
thing  is  managed  as  well  as  w&en  I  was  there. 

Lent  it  should  be  thought  I  have  some  interest  in  puff- 
ing a  particular  friend  or  connection,  I  can  say,  and  my 
truly,  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  man  or  any  of  his 
family,  till  the  occasion  first  mentioned,  nor  have  I  now 
any  connection  with  them  or  any  more  friendship  for 
them  than  tor  any  others,  that  by  industry  and  good 
management,  make  themselves  comfortable  and  respecta- 
ble. Such  folks  I  wish  to  encourage,  and  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  present  to  others  for  example,  and  therefore  hopo 
you  will  not  refUse  this  a  place  in  the  Cultivator. 

C.   BUTLEB. 

PlyrnoM,  Oofw.5  Jifiie  16, 1845. 

THE  TANNING  PROCESS. 


Mr.  Editor — Tanning  is  a  chemical  process,  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  keeps  pace  with  the  present  march  of 
improvement  In  science  and  knowledge. 

The  following  information  would  be  of  general  utility 
to  tanners  in  the  south  and  west,  to  wit:— 

Ist.  Is  there  any  philosophical  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  tan  ooze,  or  the  tanning  liquor?  If  yea, 
what  is  it? 

2nd.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  first  liquor  the  hides 
are  put  into?    And  what  the  strength  of  the  last? 

3d.  Are  there  any  improved  tanning  machines  of  lato 
invention,  and  what  is  their  utility?  Who  are  the  in- 
ventors, where  do  they  live,  Itc.,  kcl 

4th.  Is  there  no  improved  plan  of  scouring  off  the 
hair,  cleansing  the  hide  of  the  lime,  Itc? 

A  Subscriber. 

LMngaton,  Ala.,  My  2M,  1845. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  we  offer  such  information 
as  we  possess,  hoping  that  others  will  more  fully  answer 
our  correspondent's  inquiries. 

A  new  process  of  tanning  was  invented  in  England  a 
few  years  ago,  for  which,  we  have  been  told,  a  patent 
was  granted  by  the  crown.  About  the  year  1838,  or  ^39, 
an  Englishman  then  residing  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  ob- 
tained letters  patent  from  the  United  States  government, 
for  what  we  understood  was  the  same  process.  The 
name  of  this  man  we  cannot  now  recollect,  but  presume 
any  information  can  be  furnished  in  relation  to  him,  or 
to  the  process  of  tanning,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stact,  of ' 
Zanesville.  In  Mmm^'b  Farnur^s  Encffclapedia,  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  a  new  process  of  tanning,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  (he  same  as  ia  above  alluded  to.  The  sub- 
joined extract  embraces  the  substance  of  the  account : 

<<  A  discovery  has  recently  been  made,  which  seems 
likely  to  revolutionize  the  tanning  trade.  By  means  of 
a  tanning  machine,  or  pair  of  horizontal  rollers,  fixed 
over  a  tan-pit,  between  which  is  fixed  a  bantl  or  belt  of 
bides  attached  by  ligatures  to  each  other,  to  the  number 
of  50  to  100,  and  by  which  the  rollers  are  constantly  fed 
or  supplied,  the  bides  are  lifted  out  of  the  pit  on  one 
sideoftlie  machine;  as  ihey  pass  between  the  rollers^ 
the  exhausted  ooze  or  tanning  liquid  is  pressed  out  of 
them,  and  they  are  deposited  in  folds  in  the  pit  on  the 
other  side,  where  they  absorb  another  supply  of  fresh 
tannin.  The  first  hide  having  been  inserted  between 
the  roUers,  the  others  follow  in  succession,  and  upon 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  band,  the  motion  of  the  roller 
is  reversed,  and  the  belt  is  returned  through  ihe  ma- 
chine to  receive  another  squeeze.  This  alternating  mo- 
tion is  constantly  repeated,  the  pit  being  replenished 
from  time  to  time  with  fresh  solutions  of  tan,  till  the 
operation  is  completed.  The  effects  produced  by  this 
simple  plan,  are — I.  The  shortening  of  the  time  of  tan- 
ning to  one  fourth  of  that  generally  required.  2.  The 
protluction  of  a  considerable  increase  of  weight.  3. 
The  leather  tanned  by  this  method  resists  water  longer 
than  that  tanned  by  the  old  process.    4.  The  new  me- 
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thod  b  cheaper  than  the  old.  5.  It  it  applicable  to  the 
existing  tan -yards,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense, 
with  a  capability  of  working  in  rounds  or  series,  and  of 
expending  1ms  tan  or  liquor.  6.  That  it  is  available  for 
all  sorts  of  leather.'^ 


A  SHOWCR  BATH. 


FaiKND  TucKSB — A  great  deal  haa  been  written  and 
said,  of  the  necessity  of  frequent  ablution.  It  haa  often 
been  shown  by  the  most  learned  logic,  that  perfect  health 
may  not  be  expected  by  him  who  neglects  to  keep 
bis  skin  dsan,  any  more  than  him  who  negleeta  to 
keep  his  feet  warm  by  exercise.  And  yet  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  in  this  country,  expecta 
to  wash  daily  more  than  his  fiice  and  hands.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  country,  where  water  is  in  great- 
ect  plentyj  and  where  from  the  nature  of  our  occupation,  it 
perhaps,  is  the  most  needed.  How  many  a  poor  fellow 
after  a  hard  days'  work  in  the  harvest  tteld,  has  retired 
at  night,  wearing  linen  steeped  in  perspiration,  and  found 
that 

.^^  **  he^  a  ninny  who  suppoeea 

That  every  bed's  a  bed  of  rosea." 

He  rises  in  the  morning  uttering  the  almost  universal 
complaint  at  this  time  of  the  year,  <<I  am  more  tired  than 
when  I  went  to  bed." 

Now,  if  he  could  have  stood  Jbr  but  one  minute  under 
a  shower  bath,  and  followed  this  by  a  brisk  towel,  and 
this  with  a  clean  night  gown,  how  full  his  heart  would 
have  been  of  "  blessings  upon  the  man  who  invented 
sleep."    He  would  have  thought  with  the  Irish  poet, 

«  Still  as  I  stretch  each  wearied  limb, 
I  cast  a  grateful  thought  on  him. 
And  wish  him  real  in  heaven.** 

A  certain  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Furmer  once 
said  « that  hogs  did  not  prefer  to  beiilrly,  but  they  wal- 
lowed in  foul  water  because  clean  was  not  given  to  them.'* 

Surely  no  one  will  say  that  men  are  less  refined  than 
hogs!  The  true  reason  for  this  apparent  neglect,  arisea 
chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  fh>m  the  want  of  a  suitable  waiAi- 
ing  appcrtUui,  Bathing  tube  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  but  these  are  costly,  and  require 
to  have  the  water  heated  during  the  most  of  the  year,  for 
who  but  a  regular  disciple  of  Preissnita  wookl  enoonn- 
ter,  feet  foremost,  an  ice  Imth  in  the  winter!  Seeing  in 
an  eastern  paper,  (the  name  I  do  not  like  to  give  lest  I 
might  be  suspected  of  fanatical  tendencies^)  an  adver- 
tieement  of «  Portable  Shower  Baths,"  we  eet  our  loftt 
to  work,  to  contrive  a  "  Macedon  Shower  Bath."  And 
though  with  much  in  want  trembling  lest  the  ''rights"  of 
the  aforesaid  advertisers  be  infringed,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  results  of  this  mental  exertion,  In  a 
simple  and  perfectly  successfViI  apparatus. 

A  sink  is  first  made,  two  feet  by  two  feet  and  a  half, 
six  inches  deep,  hollowing  to  an  inch  hole  in  the  centre. 
Thin  stands  upon  legs  seven  inches  high.  Four  posts 
two  inches  square  are  raiseil  upon  the  comers  of  the  sink. 
Three  of  the  sides  are  enclosed  by  muslin,  nailetl  to  the 
posts,  and  painted.  The  fourth  side  has  a  door  covered 
by  muslin  as  before.  Acroes  the  top  run  two  ineh 
strips,  two  inches  wide;  in  each  of  these  two  window 
pullies  are  fixed,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  near  (he 
end.  So  far  the  closet,  now  for  the  engine.  This  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  of  tin,  keg  shaped,  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  twenty -eight  in  length,  with  a  small  iron  axis 
running  through  the  h§adi  one  inch  from  the  centre,  ami 
having  gudgeons  at  either  end.  Now  put  bloclcs  with 
cords  attached,  upon  these  gudgeons,  and  let  the  cords 
pats  over  the  pullies,  and  the  cylinder  may  be  raiseil  then 
either  by  a  crank  or  weight. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  get  the  water  in,  and  out. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  by  reason  of  the  axis  being 
at  one  tide  of  the  centre,  the  other  side  will  always  tend 
downward.  Toward  the  top,  as  it  hangs,  cut  out  three 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  that  is,  the  two  short  sides,  ami 
the  hwtr  long  one;  bend  in  this  piece  of  tin,  perpendic- 
ular to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  you  have  a  hole 
for  turning  in  water,  four  inches  by  twelve.  The  ends 
of  the  piece  of  tin  must  then  be  lengthened  to  the  Asatft 


inside  and  soldered  fast,  making  a  tight  partition  fov 
inches  deep  and  twenty-eight  loag. 

Now  to  get  the  water  ont.  On  the  other  aide  of  the 
partition,  and  near  it,  deeeribe  a  circle  eight  inchea  in 
diameter;  punch  this  space  full  of  holee,  aixe  one  eighth 
of  an  inch.  Solder  a  ring  to  the  upper  snrfaee  of  the 
cylinder,  and  attach  a  cord  three  feet  long  thereto. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  liathf  If  so,  let  down  the  engine 
and  pour  in  twelve  to  eighteen  qoarta  of  water,  tnra  tlie 
crank  mtil  the  cylinder  haa  reaped  Che  top,  and  the 
clack  holda  it  fiut;  step  in  and  gently  pull  the  string;  there- 
freshing  shower  deecends.  Do  you  say  "  bold,  enough  ?** 
let  go  the  string,  and  the  cylinder  falls  back  by  the  unal- 
terable lawa  of  gravity;  thus  on  till  yon  are  waliified,  and 
refreshed,  not  forgetti^  the  roagh  towel,  and  polishing 
flannel  at  the  lasL  W.  R.  S. 


PRESEaVATION  OF  CARROTS. 


Mr.  TucKCa — ^In  the  Cultivator  of  laal  year,  page  141, 
Mr.  Henry  Weston,  of  Indiana,  says  that  carrots  nuy 
safely  be  left  in  the  ground  during  winter,  like  parsnepa. 
Thb  statement  induced  me  to  leave  a  few  carrots  in 
the  ground  last  Ikll  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 
They  were  of  the  long  orange  variety.  When  dug,  in 
the  spring,  the  lower  ends  of  them  were  soond,  but  the 
upper  ends,  for  four  or  five  inchee,  were  soft  and  rotten. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  In  tkU  ettmat^,  it  ia  not  nfirsyf 
safe  to  let  carrots  winter  in  the  ground  where  they  grow. 
Yet  I  have  no  doubt  the  experiment  may  sometimes  be 
successful;  and  the  same  is  true  of  tumeps.  I  have  seen 
excellent  tumeps  pulled  in  April,  from  the  ground  where 
they  grew  the  preceding  year.  The  winter  had  been 
very  severe.  Snow  fell  in  November,  and  remained  on 
the  ground  until  late  in  the  succeeding  April.  The  tur- 
neps,  being  covered  during  the  tehoU  winter  with  a  thick 
coat  of  snow,  were  preserved  from  freezing.  But  when 
the  top  of  the  ground  is  subjected  to  alternate  freeziog 
and  thawing,  as  is  often  the  case  during  our  wintfrs, 
tumeps  left  in  the  ground  are  soon  spoiled,  and  carrots 
do  not  fare  much  better,  judging  from  the  result  of  last 
year's  trial.  A.  IL  MtToxo. 

Lagrangt  Dviek$9§  e(mnty,  1845. 

THE  BUTTON-WOOD  TREE. 


The  sad  Ihte  of  that  noble  shade  tree,  the  Button-wood, 
(Plontanut  oeeUeniMi,)  during  the  last  ftmr  years,  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  sympathy  oi  the 
atlmirers  of  nature. 

When  their  early  shoota  were  killed  in  the  spring  of 
1840  or  '41,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  early  frosts 
were  the  cause,  and  I  well  remember  that  in  this  stale 
we  had,  soon  after  their  buds  had  expanded,  a  cold  rain 
and  slut,  covering  the  young  leaves  with  Icicles  that 
« nipped  the  tender  shoots"  beyond  recovery.  Vegeta- 
tion put  forth  again,  bnt  so  late  in  the  season  that  the 
woo<l  had  not  time  to  mature  and  ripen  before  winter 
approached,  and  the  young  leaves  were  either  killed  or 
entered  the  ensuing  spring  sickly  and  weak.  They  again 
perished — the  olutree  sulTering  most ;  but  sprouted  out 
as  before,  late  in  the  season,  and  again  were  too  young, 
or  had  not  sutficiently  performed  their  ofllce  to  withstand 
our  severe  winters.  In  many  of  the  old  trees  life  became 
entirely  extinct,  and  all  were  more  or  less  aflTected. 

Some  writers  have  assigned  as  the  cause  a  diaease  or 
epidemic,  and  given,  as  an  indication  of  it,  inataneea  in 
which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  been  affected — the  bark 
in  places  turning  brown  and  the  sap  ceasing  to  circulate. 
This,  however,  I  conceive  :o  \f  the  sffset  rather  than  the 
eaiuss.  l*he  appearance  of  the  trank  and  large  branches 
has  generally  been  healthy.— remarkably  so  for  trees  that 
have  so  frequently  been  deprived  of  their  foliage.  The 
present  spring  being  unusually  dry  and  the  mild  wcaUier 
approaching  gradually,  has  favored  these  monarehs  of  tl  e 
forest,  and  I  am  happy  to  observe  a  aaore  healthy  eomli- 
tion  in  those  which  have  survived.  It  has  been  said  thai 
the  button- wooil  is  one  of  our  hardiest  forest  treea,  an«i 
therefore  should  not  have  suffered  more  than  others  by 
early  frosts ;  but  this  may  depend  greatly  on  the  partlcn- 
lar  state  of  each  kind  of  tree  when  attacked.    The  wtl> 
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low  and  other  early  trees  may  by  greater  ezpenaion  of 
ftiliage  have  acquired  more  hanlinen^  whilat  the  oalca 
and  toch  m  are  lafe  in  blooming  may  not  have  budded. 
But  is  the  button-wood  one  of  our  hardi$H  foreat  treei  f 
Its  natoral  location  ii  on  the  rich  bottoma  and  ihorea  of 
our  large  riTera  in  the  middle  and  western  atates,  while 
the  oaky  cheatnuf,  lio.,  are  found  in  high  latitudes  and  on 
mountain  sides  where  they  brave  the  severer  storms 
that  there  prevail. 

The  opinions  I  liave  thus  ventured  to  ezprcia  seem 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  account  given  of  the  PUMamu 
mdieiUaUi  in  Skzat's  Bbitish  FomssT  TrnKSS^  and 
which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere  noticed.  After  dea- 
eribing  the  tree,  he  says— « It  is  evident  from  the  fittal 
effects  produced  by  the  severe  apring  frost  in  the  month 
of  May  1809,  and  by  the  aevere  winter  of  1813  and  1814 
that  it  is  in  reality  of  a  more  delicate  constitution,  and 
leaa  able  to  bear  the  vicimitudes  of  our  climate  than  the 
Vtfienlal  plane.  In  the  year  and  month  first  named  a 
severe  frost  deatroyed  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  just 
then  bursUng  from  their  envelopes,  of  most  of  the  largest 
treea;  and  thqiigh  aome  which  were  not  killed  by  the 
first  attack  made  an  attempt  to  push  again  late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  feeble  shoots  they  emitted  were  again  destroyed 
by  an  early  autumnal  frost;  this  sealed  their  doom,  as 
nature  was  too  much  exhausted  to  make  a  successful  eflbrt 
the  following  spring,  and  they  speedily  died." 

There  sre  farther  remarks  by  that  distinguished  author 
Illustrative  of  the  effects  of  severe  frosts  on  these  trees, 
most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  severe  winter  of 
1813  and  >14,  and  they  are  now  rare  in  England.  I  trust, 
however,  that  nature,  always  provident,  will  adapt  them 
to  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  our  climates  and  spare 
nsthis  noble  tree.  Yours,  A.  8.  Bobkbts. 

PkUaddpMa,  Sept.  8,  1845. 


THE  CENTER  DRAFT  PLOW. 


Mr.  Editor — Professional  businem  having  taken  me 
away,  I  was  from  home  when  your  number  for  August 
reached  my  place  of  residence,  or  I  should  have  noticed 
sooner  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  trial  of 
the  Center*  draft  plow  at  Albany.  As  a  young  friend 
observed,  when  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  a  newly 
married  pair,  he  had  been  considering  for  some  time 
which  he  would  rather  be,  whether  Mr.  or  Mrs.  L., 
so  I  find  it  difllcult  to  determine  which  most  to  admire, 
the  subject  of  their  report  or  the  document  itself,  both 
being,  in  my  estimation,  master-pieces  in  their  way.  I 
have  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  using  the  center- 
draft  plow  for  eighteen  months,  but  it  will  be  as  many 
years  before  I  shall  cease  to  talk  of  and  admire  it;  and 
yet,  I  admit  it  is  necessary  to  understand  it  before  it  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated.  As  has  been  said,  its  opera- 
tions are  spade  labor,  and  so  are  the  results,  amounting, 
I  am  fully  borne  out  in  declaring,  to  the  difference  of  a 
profit  and  loss  on  a  farm.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  could 
not  keep  my  &rm  in  proper  cultivation  without  It,  and 
this  I  say  from  practical  experience;  for  since  I  have 
used  it  I  am  able  to  keep  the  weeds  under,  which  I  never 
could  do  with  the  cutting  plow,  the  center-draft  first 
breaking  and  pulverizing  the  fUrrow-sliee,  so  as  to  shake 
out  the  weeds  by  their  roots,  thus  causing  the  death  of 
one  half  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  hurling  to 
perdition  the  other  half,  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
making  manure  of  them. 

After  this,  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  an 
observation,  without  the  shadow  of  animadversion  on 
the  committee's  report,  but  to  point  out  an  error  in  judg- 
ment regarding  the  utility  of  the  dynamometer  in  the 
trial  of  plows  at  our  meeting,  save  end  except  as  to  the 
simple  fikCt  of  ascertaining  the  mere  comparative  quantum 
of  draft.  I  may  be  singular  in  my  opinion,  perliapv, 
but  I  believe  much  injury  and  wrong  judgment  has  arisen 
from  its  use ;  the  committees  on  plowing  being  often  led 
astray  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  plow  by  its 
lightness  of  draught,  without  taking  into  account  the  cul- 
tivated and  upturned  state  of  the  furrow -slice,  so  that 
the  plow  that  cuts  the  land  smoothly  with  its  well- sharp- 
tted  wing  and  point  and  coulter,  and  sets  the  furrow  to 


an  angle  of  45*  or  even  less^  and  passes  on  without  break* 
faig  or  disturbing  a  particle  of  it,  is  measured  by  the 
dynamometer  against  another,  which  breake  teithout  cut- 
Hng,  and  cultivates  the  eartb,  like  the  spade  and  rake, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  furrow,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  a  resistance  amounting  to  a  great  many 
pounds,  perhaps  in  some  instances  to  a  hundred,  over  the 
mere  cnt-and-edge  plow.  To  be  sure,  the  plow  that 
shall  be  found  to  pulverize  the  soil  like  the  center-draught 
at  an  expense  of  resistance  not  greater  than  the  Ransome, 
would  be  a  remarkable  implement;  and  thus  I  estimate 
the  Pronty.plow,  from  data  derived  from  the  wosking  of 
my  teams,  on  which  I  can  fully  rely,  it  being  seldom  now 
that  I  see  them  turn  a  hair  or  quicken  a  breath  in  the 
labor  of  turning  the  stiflbst  soil,  while  formerly,  they 
would  be  covered  with  foam.  It  has  been  computed 
that  two  horses  in  a  center-draft  plow  are  equal  to 
three  in  almost  every  other;  and  this  I  go  for,  and  a  little 
more  occasionally.  D.  C. 

^!no  Brvmeviek,  N.  /.,  1845. 

« SPARE  THE  BIRDe»" 

Say  a  large  host  of  scribes  in  the  different  agricultural 
papers.  Though  the  birds  destroy,  mutilate,  and  defile 
the  froit,  yet  th^  also  eat  the  imeete  which  destroy  the 
fruit.  Hence  we  should  spare  the  former  on  the  princi- 
ple of  **  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief." 

But  this  benevolence  should  be  more  expanded.  The 
g^bs  and  wire-worms,  though  they  destroy  the  crops, 
also  destroy  the  weeds  which  choke  the  crops;  therefore 
«  spare  the  grubs.'*  Canada  thistles,  though  they  choke 
the  crop,  also  choke  mulleins,  docks,  and  Johnswort, 
which  injure  the  crop  also;  therefore,  << spare  the  Cana- 
da thisUes." 

I  am  so  heterodox  as  to  differ  from  others.  I  am  in 
favor  of  destroying  aft  depredators  that  are  proved  to  be 
such.  If  they  happen  to  be  enakee,  destroy  them ;  if  they 
are  Hrde,  destroy  them;  if  insects  or  noxious  weeds, 
destroy  them; — and  then  I  have  the  privilege  of  dispo- 
sing of  the  crop,  as  is  most  convenient.  We  must  take 
care  of  our  own  crops  and  show  no  partiality  to  any  in- 
truders or  thieves,  however  handsome  their  dress  or  fine 
their  music.  Let  every  one  be  judged  by  his  actions.  If 
a  snake  kills  field  mice,  and  does  no  injury  himself  in 
turn, — protect  him; — if  a  <' feathered  songster,"  eats  and 
defiles  fruit,  and  does  no  good  beside — destroy  him. 
And  however  much  good  he  may  do  In  saving  the  farm 
or  fruit  crop  from  insects.  If  after  it  is  thus  saved>  he 
appropriates  it  all  to  himself,  he  has  forfeited  prote.'stion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  morbid  humanity  in  favor 
of  birds,  because  they  are  binls;  true  humanity  sbouhl 
extend  to  all  animals  alike,  which  have  feeling.  Is  it 
any  greater  merit  to  be  a  bird,  than  a  toad,  snake,  or  llz- 
zard  i  Why  must  the  snake  be  killed  and  the  bird  be 
spared,  when  both  may  be  equally  innocent  or  equally 
guilty  T  Whose  foult  is  It  that  the  toad  is  a  toad ;  why  then 
visit  him  with  the  blame  of  what  he  cannot  help?  He  is 
not  a  free  agent  in  this  matter.  A  rogue  should  not  es- 
cape if  he  has  a  handsome  face,  nor  an  innocent  man  be 
punished  though  hook-nosed  and  hump-backed.  Let 
us  discriminate.  Some  birds  are  our  friends,  and  do  us 
good ;  others  are  gross  nuisances,   let  them  be  abated. 

METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  PORK. 


Mm.  Editob — ^I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  and  also  that  the  great  ma«  will  continue 
in  the  beaten  track  of  their  good  old  lathers,  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  run  any  hazard,  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  cellars,  some 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  meat,  others  unfavorable; 
and  so  of  other  articles.  The  method  which  I  have 
adopted  for  two  years  past,  has  previously  been  prac- 
ticed by  some  of  my  friends  with  complete  success,  where 
the  common  mode  had  often  failed.  I  pack  my  pork 
the  same  day  of  killing,  (even  though  it  be  not  fairly 
cooled  through,)  in  the  common  mode,  except  I  use 
Turk's  Island  or  rock  salt.  The  same  day  I  scald  and 
skim  mj  brine  till  it  is  perfectly  pure,  then  boil  and  pour 
to  my  pork  boiling  hot.    It  penetrates  at  once  equally. 
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Iftket  from  it  an  stringy  and  Cough  qualities,  renders  it 
brittle,  adds  much  to  its  flavor,  and  is  the  safest  method  I 
erar  j^raeticed.    Shoreham,  Vi,  8.  N.  H. 

The  method  of  euring  porlc  ahove  described  is  new 
to  OS,  and  we  should  therefore  be  unwilling  to  ensure  its 
fuocea.  If  others  have  practiced  it  we  should  like  to 
be  informed  of  (he  results.— Ed. 


REMEDY  FOR  RINGBONE. 


Take  half  a  pint  of  the  best  whale  oil,  and  half  a  pound 
of  best  box  raisins.  Cut  the  raisins  open  and  put  them 
in  the  oil.  Simmer  both  together  ^do  not  boil)  till  the 
raisins  are  hard  and  crispy.  Apply  the  preparation  to 
Che  ringbone  once  a  day,  rubbing  it  in  well.  It  will 
last  about  two  weeks,  and  one  preparation  will  generally 
effect  a  cure.  I  tried  this  on  a  horse  three  years  ago, 
that  was  quite  lame;  the  bunch  is  stfU  on  his  foot,  but 
he  has  not  been  lame  in  the  least  degree  since. 

Eaton. 

MUui  W9are,  HUUboro  eowUy,  N.  H. 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oaa&iaoc  fx>K  HAmram,  ac— «  B.  H.>*  New  Lisbon, 
daasribes  a  new  ▼ehtcle  for  hanltag  manure,  which  he 
thinks  of  considerable  importance,  as  follows: — ''All 
Chat  is  required  Is  three  cross-pieces,  6|  or  7  feet  long, 
ptaned  to  Che  side  scantling  of  a  stone-boat,  ami  planed 
bam  or  pine  boards,  8  or  9  feet  long  should  be  nailed 
to  them.  They  should  be  seasoned  and  matched,  or 
made  tight.  The  cross-pieces  should  be  hollowing  in 
the  middle,  from  6  Co  10  inches;  the  one  at  the  himi  end 
of  the  stone-boat  should  be  settled  as  low  as  possible; 
The  forward  piece  should  be  raised  fh>m  four  to  six 
inches.  This  gives  a  smooth  surface  of  about  sixty  feet, 
and  being  hollowing  in  the  mlthtle,  more  can  be  placed 
apon  it,  and  in  unloading,  the  shovel  more  naturally  tends 
towards  the  centre.  For  drawing  and  spreading  any 
khid  of  manure,  or  old  ashes,  where  the  distance  is  not 
great,  two  men  will  do  more  with  greater  ease  than 
three  men  can  with  any  other  kind  of  carriage." 

WxsTcHESTKK  CouNTT,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Wblls,  of  Cro- 
ton,  will  receive  our  thanks  for  his  good  wishes  and 
ellbrts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Cultirator  in  that 
county.  Though  he  regrets  the  general  want  of  enter- 
prise and  "information  among  the  farmers  of  that  section, 
he  says — «  There  are  some  who  seem  to  manage  upon 
principles,  and  appear  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
suggestion,  and  to  profit  by  the  light  which  science  it 
pouring  on  rural  aflkirs.  When  you  go  over  the  county, 
you  can  readily  tell  which  are  the  farms  that  have  such 
owners.  We  might  mention  their  names,  and  you  would 
recognize  them  as  standard  subscribers  to  the  Cultivator. 
But  there  is  a  population  of  48,000  in  the  county,  three- 
Iburths  of  which,  or  more,  are  directly  employed  in  ag- 
riculture, yet  the  mansions  are  few  indeed  where  you  can 
And  an  agricultural  paper.  This  should  not  be.''  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Wells''s  inquiry,  we  state  that  the  number 
of  our  subscribers  in  Westchester  county  is  151. 

Advantages  of  AoaicuLTirAAL  Pafbas Mr.  John 

8.  Yeomans,  of  Columbia,  Ct.,  says — «I  have  been  a 
constant  reader  of  the  Cultivator  from  its  commence- 
ment-^took  it  for  six  years  in  company  with  a  neighbor, 
working  at  that  time  as  a  mechanic  and  owning  but  a  few 
neres  of  land.  For  the  four  years  past  have  taken  it 
myself— have  purehaseil  some  more  land,  and  am  dabbling 
some  at  farming.  I  have  always  been  prepossessed  in 
fkvor  of  agricultural  interests,  and  have  often  expressed 
tiM  opinion  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  real  estate  in 
our  small  town  has  been  enhanced  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  Improvements  In  making  manure  and  cultiva- 
ting lands,  which  never  would  have  been  adopted  but 
for  the  suggestions  in  the  Cultivator." 

PaxvENTioic  or  8mut — ^I  have  been  soaking  my  feed 
tektat  in  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper,) — 1  lb.  to  5 
bushels,  water  enough  to  cover,  leaving  it  in  soak  for  about 
24  hours  and  then  rolling  it  in  ashes,  and  have  fouml  this 
method  a  full  preventive  against  $muf.  With  the  same 
effect  I   have  tried  for  5  bushels  seed  wheat,    1  lb,  salt- 


l>etre,  (nitrate  potass,)  2  Ike.  sulphate  toda  m  ctysCnh^ 
(giftuber  sails,)  8  lbs.  9t  ooppetas,  (sulplMte  of  i<«ti*| 
and  I  never  had  OMrt  in  wheal  wbea  I  used  eHhcr  of 
these  preparaCioM.    Lourene  JNsf.,  8.  C  W.  B. 

Laboe  Plckcb.— We  have  received  an  arCiele  signed 
<«  TttyfOff,"  givfaig,  in  an  extnec  from  Che  Harcftml  Timet 
of  28th  June  last,  an  acoooot  of  Che  6eeee  of  a  Merlao 
buck  fttleeB  moarths  oltf^  beloBging  Co  Daolel  Pfnoefy 
Esq.,  of  East  Windsor,  Ct,  from  which  was  abonred  cm 
the  9th  of  Jane,  fMrteen  paumti  and  elgfef  eimrea  of  wool 
<*  in  good  merchantable  condition.*'  ««TiCyra8*>  inlbrmt 
us  that  this  remarkable  animal  waa  the  prodnce  of  whaC 
is  called  close  breeding— IhaC  is,  breeding  fiuos  near  re- 
laCions.  The  ewe  which  broogbt  bfm  is  said  to  have 
been  a  fen  Mood  Merino,  thoogh  it  is  unkBown  whether 
she  was  a  **  Pauler,  Bsevrial,  NigreCtI,  or  Rambooillet.'' 
«  Tityras**  informs  us  that — ''This  ewe  was  pot  to  a  ram 
that  had  carried  his  fleece  two  years  witbouC  aheddnsg 
his  wool,  and  kk  fleece  was  abooC  eight  pooada.  Tbo 
produce  of  this  union  was  a  ram  lamb,  which  at  foarti 
months  old  sheared  nine  pooode  of  wool.  She  wai 
put  to  this  son  of  her*a  when  be  was  only  about 
months  old,  and  her  produce  by  him  was  two  turn  lambs^ 
one  of  which  Is  the  fhmovs  bock  that  produoed  this  enor- 
mous fleece  of  thirteen  pounds  and  eight  ooneea  of  wool 
at  his  Jirit  §h§aring!**  The  weight  of  fleeee,  we  think, 
exceeds  by  several  pomda  that  of  any  otlMr  M erloo  back 
of  the  same  age  that  we  have  heard  of. 

Items.— We  give  the  foUowiag  ttesna  firom  a  letter 
from  O.  M.  Eicheleebobb,  Froderick,  Md. 

« [  am  pleased  to  see  that  yon  angi^  Co  Mr.  Towaa- 
end  the  expediency  of  not  extcBding  the  eontroversj  re- 
lating to  tbo  traBSBMtation  of  grain.  Tboso  who  still 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Cranamutation  takes  plaoe,  if 
they  have  read  half  what  has  been  said  in  the  CuUivalOr, 
and  tried  to  think  rationally  on  the  subject,  must  be 
<<  bound  to  their  idols»*'  and  ''would  not  believe,  thoogh 
one  rose  th>m  the  dead'*  to  assure  them  of  its  imposai. 
bUity. 

Mr.  Eichelberger  informs  us  that  he  planted  .last  spring 
some  Mercer  potatoes  which  were  proNBnred  frons  Balti* 
more,  and  were  much  aifected  with  the  diy  rot  or  gan- 
grene. He  cut  off  most  of  the  affected  parte,  but  planted 
some  a  good  deal  rotted.  "  They  were,**  he  saya,  "  a  loog 
time  vegetating,  and  some  few  did  not  grow  at  all,  but 
the  rest  grew  finely,  and  if  the  drouth  had  not  interfered 
I  should  have  had  a  fine  crop.  I  have  dug  theaa,  and  the 
quality  is  very  fine.  8o  far  as  I  have  discovered  there 
is  not  a  single  particle  of  rot." 

"In  the  spring  of  J 843  I  made  inquiry  through  yoor 
paper  relative  to  damp  walls  of  dwellings.  In  Septem- 
ber or  October  following,  I  lined  the  walls  with  sine,  and 
covered  it  first  with  a  pretty  stiff  wrapping  paper,  such 
as  liardware  merchants  use  for  wrapping,  and  had  the 
walls  papered  {  up  to  this  time  no  dampness  has  ahown 
itself." 

The  foubth  flowexino  of  the  Pavlowwxa  Im- 
PERiAUs. — ^The  Revue  Hortioole  thus  describes  this  tree. 
'<  The  parent  of  the  splendid  family  of  the  Paolownia, 
which  has  been  dineminateil  to  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  also  to  America,  has  just  flowered  for  the  fourth 
time  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  terminal  clusters,  each  15  to  16  inches  io 
length,  and  comprising  20  to  30  flowers  to  each  cluster, 
impart  to  the  tree  the  appearance  of  a  single  magnificent 
bouquet  of  a  light  blue  hue,  and  most  charming  effect. 
The  tree  is  now  25  feet  in  height,  and  attains  in  Japan 
the  height  of  40  to  50  feet."  The  most  attractive  object 
in  the  nurseries  of  Wm.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  at  Flushing, 
is  a  plot  containing  SQO  trees  of  this  species,  which  have 
attained  8  feel  in  height  since  the  middle  of  May,  with 
entire  circular  leaves,  20  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
introiluced  by  them  in  1843,  and  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy;  indeed  more  so  than  the  Ailanthus  and  Gatalpa. 

Self-acting  Pump A  oorreapondent  at  Washington 

city,  D.  C,  writes — *<  A  very  deep  interest  is  felt  here 
in  relation  to  the  Self-acting  Pump,  a  communication 
upon  the  subject  of  which  appeared  in  your  last  number. 
If  it  will  perform  what  its  inventor  promises  there  will 
scarcely  be  any  calculating  its  convenience  in  this  south* 
em  country,  where   wells  and  cisterns  are  principally 
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depended  npoa  for  water.    I  trust  the  public  will  heer 
more  about  it,  as  soon  as  propriety  will  permit. 

I  read  the  deseription  of  it,  to  an  old  aoquaintanee,  a 
liew  days  ago,  who  is  a  planter^  awl  resides  near  the 
centre  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  self-setin^  pwnp 
be  said,  would  be  inraluable  to  him.  He  depends  sole- 
ly upon  cisterns  for  water  throughout  the  whole  year. 
His  cistern,  from  which  he  draws  water  for  his  fiimily  use, 
is  about  forty  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  in  diasseter.  He 
Alls  it  in  the  winter  season,  becaose  the  water  then  is  not 
only  colder,  but  is  thoivi>t  to  lie  purer.  No  water  is 
admitted  during  the  warm  weather.  Like  all  others,  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  cistern  water,  he  thinks  it  the 
sweetest  and  best  water  that  can  be  had,  any  where,  any 
how — ^bnt  could  it  not  be  much  improved,  in  the  way  of 
iltering  it,  by  means  of  a  self  acting  pumpf" 

CsNTsa  Dbaft  and  Subsoil  Pi,ows. — W.  B.,  of 
Laurens  District,  S.  C,  writes  ooneemiag  these  imple- 
ments as  follows  >—<*  I  think  myself  bound  to  adkl  to  the 
many  testimonials  in  favor  of  Prouty  It  Mears'  plows. 
The  subsoil  plow  I  have  used,  and  believe  lo  be  an  im- 
plement of  immense  importance,  at  least  in  this  section 
of  country,  where  the  ground  is  rarely  plowed  deeper 
than  three  inches,  save  by  accident,  and  two  inches  is 
considered  «  preUy  deep  plowing.**  The  self-sharpen- 
ing plow  is  a  noble  larming  tool,  doing  the  work  to  per- 
fection. 

''A  few  persons  of  intellect  and  enterprise,  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  these  plows,  or  wera  informed 
by  roe  of  the  ease  and  nicety  with  which  they  work,  have 
caused  me  to  order  several  of  them  for  experiment  on 
their  farms.  I  helUv0  that  the  plows  I  obtained  from 
Prouly,  of  Philadelphia,  were  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
brought  here.  I  saw  indeed  one  subsoil  plow,  at  the 
farm  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  at  Newberry,  S.  C, 
Mr.  W.  S.,  a  gentleman  of  enterprise,  and  a  scientific 
as  well  as  practical  farmer,  but  it  was  a  clumsy  aflair, 
requiring  a  full  (earn  of  horses,  different  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  plow  of  P.  &  M.  I  believe  it  was  made 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Deanston  plow,  and  very  probably 
Mr.  W.  8.  was  the  first  who  brought  a  subsoil  plow  to 
South  Carolina." 

FAKMZjrG  IS  Canada — Mr.  J.  B.  Baowbi.l,  near 
Toronto,  says  in  reference  to  the  rotation  of  crops  prac- 
tised in  that  neighborhood — 

«  Our  general  mode  of  forming  here,  is  first  a  naked  fal- 
low, wheat,  then  oats,  then  peas  with  wheat  or  a  fellow 
again,  and  so  on  in  rotation  with  an  occasional  sowing 
down  to  clover.  This  is  not  a  graaing  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  land  being  more  adapted  to  grain  than  grass. 
Our  cattle  are  a  mixture  of  Durham  with  the  native  stock ; 
sheep  principally  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  hogs  partly 
Berkshire  with  a  pretty  good  sprinkling  of  the  alligator 
»  and  landpike  breeds.  Th9  average  clip  of  wool  is  from 
4  to  5  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  the  average  weight  of 
hogs  from  150  lbs.  to  300.  Mutton  has  in  few  instances 
been  killed  weighing  40  lbs.  per  quarter.  But  we  can- 
not boast  of  the  heavy  weights  of  beef  or  pork  that  you 
do  on  your  side  of  the  lake." 

SoAKiNa  Skeds  in  Ammonia. — A  correspondent  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  writes — « It  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  give  the  result  of  ati  eaperiment  in 
the  way  of  soaking  seeds.  Last  April,  I  soaked  some 
oats  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  ammonia  and  gypsum,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  prescribed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Scotland,  as  stated  in  the  Culiivator  The  result  was,  at 
harvest,  no  perceptible  difference  from  those  by  Uie  shle 
of  them." 

Bund  Bbiolss. — "  Why  are  blinders  injurious  to  the 
horse?"  Because  they  gather  dirt  ami  heat  round  the 
eyes.  Dirt  irritates  the  eye,  and  heat  produces  inflamma- 
tion. Eyes  were  placed  in  tlie  corner  of  the  heail  that 
the  horse  might  have  the  advantage  of  looking  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Men,  in  the  abundance  of  their  imagi- 
nary wisdom,  concluded  the  horse  had  too  much  sit^ht, 
anil  they  wished  to  curtail  it;  hence  the  origin  of  blind 
bridles.  These  so  entrammel  the  eyes,  that  the  horse  is 
constantly  compelled  to  strain  them  to  see  his  way.  This 
over  exertion  soon  brings  on  disease. 
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Oachaad  G»A88.— H.  C.  (Jeflbrson  co.,  N.  Y.)  This 
grass  is  the  DtutyUB  sUnnsrata,  It  is  excellent  for  pas^ 
turagn  on  tolerably  tiry  soils.  It  makes  very  good  hay, 
but  matures  too  early  fbr  mixing  with  other  grasses 
usually  cultivated  here.  Another  objection  to  iu  being 
sown  in  meadows,  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  form  tiutoeki 
which  render  the  ground  uneven,  and  prevent  the  scythe 
from  running  smoothly  and  closely.  It  is  therefore  most 
valuable  for  pasturage,  and  in  this  respect  is  superior  to 
most  grasses.  It  prochices  an  atmmbnce  of  long  rich 
leaves,  and  starts  very  q^ick  after  being  cropped  or  cut. 
Owing  to  the  lightness  and  chaHy  nature  of  the  seed,  a^ 
large  quantity,  not  less  Chan  two  bushels  per  acre,  is  re-  ^ 
quired  Co  seed  the  ground  sufficiently  to  make  a  good 
sward  of  this  variety.  But  little  seed  is  proituced  in  this 
country — the  most  of  what  is  sown  here  being  imported, 
which  causes  the  price  to  be  rather  high.  It  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Thobburn,  of  this  city,  at  $2.90  per  bushel; 
stated  to  be  ftrst  rate  aKicle. 

Cob -Mill. — A  Subscxibxh,  (Greenville  C.  H.,  S.  C.) 
See  the  notice  of  Pitts'  nsaehine  in  this  paper.  Hussey*s 
«Gom  and  Cob-Cmsber,"  (see  Cultivator  vol.  x,  p.  19,) 
is  well  q»oken  of.  We  think  It  is  for  sale  by  Messfs. 
Sinclair  &  Co.,  Baltimore^  Md,  Messrs.  Binclair  h  Co., 
have  also  s  mill  for  grindini^  com  (without  cob)  into 
meal,  (seepage  17  of  current  vol.  Cultivator,)  to  be  used 
on  plantations,  fcc,  that  would  prot>ably  answer  tlie  wants 
of  «  A  Subscriber." 

FooT-BOT. — R.  H.  O.  (Blenheim,  N.  Y.)  IntheSepL 
No.,  you  will  find  some  good  directions  for  this  disease, 
in  an  article  signed  **  Grazier."  It  is  true  the  writer 
denies  the  propriety  of  calling  the  disease  the  «  foot  rot," 
but  his  Vestment  is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  eflbcting  a  cure. 
Wash  the  foot  well  in  soap-suds,  and  then  apply  a  solu- 
tion of  blue  vitriol  rsulphate  of  copper)  or  some  other 
caustic  substance  which  will  kill  the  mmIs  off  the  disease. 
Keep  them  on  clean  dry  land. 

Root-claw. — A.  M.  (Salisbury,  Ct.)  Perhaps  you 
had  better  send  to  Boston  for  a  root-clBw  or  « root- 
puller,"  such  as  was  alluded  to  on  page  286,  last  Nj.  It 
will  serve  as  a  pattern  from  which  yoo  can  make  others. 
This  will  be  better  than  any  deseription  we  can  give  of 
the  tool,  as  we  have  no  cut  of  it.  We  presume  they  can 
be  had  of  Brack  &  Co.,  Buggies,  Nonrse  &  Mason,  or 
Prouty  k  Co.,  Boston. 

Thxeshino  Machinbs.— M.  L.  B.  (Salisbury,  N.  C.) 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  threshing  machines  in  use 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  is  best.  Pilts\  Burralls, 
Hall's,  Warren's,  Taplin's,  &c.,  each  have  their  advan- 
tages. Hairs  horse-power  with  Pitts*  separator,  des- 
cribed in  our  last  vol.,  page  344,  is  highly  approved. 
It  is  made  and  sold  by  Joseph  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  T.  A. 
Wheeler  and  Brothers,  Chatham  4  Corners,  Columbia  co., 
N.  T.,  also  make  various  kinds  of  threshing  machines, 
and  we  bellieve  most  of  the  approved  kinds  may  be  had 
of  J.  Plant,  successor  to  L.  Bostwick  &  Co.,  5  Burling 
Slip,  New  York.  We  are  unable  to  give  prices — they 
vary  according  to  size  from  $120  to  $300. 

Habvestino  Machine. — Hossey-s  snd  McCormic*s 
machines  are  good  ones,  if  we  can  credit  the  accounts  of 
them.  Messrs.  R.  Sinclair  k,  Co.,  Baltimore^  Md., 
would  be  able  to  give  all  information  concerning  them. 

Stbaw  Cutteb  fob  HOB8X-FOW£B.—Hovey*s  largest 
size,  price  $30,  is  no  doubt  a  first  rate  machine  of  this 
kind. 

China  Pios. — T.  D.,  (Loolsville,  Ky.)     We  know  of 
no  pure  bred  China  pigs.    The  catalogue  wanted  shall 
be  sent  you.     Accept  our  thanks  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  the  Cultivator,  an  additional  eight  co|>ies  of 
which  have  t>een  sent  you. 

Lucerne.— A  loamy,  not  clayey  soil,  is  most  favora- 
ble to  lucerne;  but  if  it  can  be  made  to  stand  well  and 
get  through  the  first  year,  it  will  do  pretty  well  on  one 
that  is  more  compact.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  it  from  being  overrun  with  weeds  the  first  summer, 
and  to  prevent  this  it  \s  perhaps  better  to  sow  it  with  s 
machine,  in  drills,  say  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  keep 
the  spaces  clean  with  the  hoe. 
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TO  CORRESPONDEMTS. 


C0J1MUNICATION8  have  been  received  durini^  (he  put 
month  from  W.  R.  S.,  D.  Qoald,  Solon  RobinBon,  W. 
R.  Smith,  L.  A.  Mooily,  J.  G.  Bagwell,  A  Subscriber, 
-Ralph  Storrs,  W.  R.  Prince,  D.  6.  Mitchell,  A.'R. 
M'Conl,  A.  S.  Roberts,  J.  P.  Norton,  D.  C,  A.  L. 
Bingham,  Asber  Tyler,  Tityrus,  H.  T.  C,  S.  Weller, 
Henry  Brewer,  A  Farmer,  Grazier,  Za.  Brummond, 
Investigation,  Farmer  C,  A  Farmer  of  Chenango,  Berk- 
shire, An  Amateur. 

G.  B.  Freds&ick,  Md — Shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
eonmunication  on  the  subject  to  which  you  allude. 

jl^Two  "Challenges'*  have  been  received  which  we 
oaanot  publish  except  as  adrertlseraents. 

KTA  notice  of  the  agricultural  exhibition  at  Troy,  is 
onaTotdably  postponed  tUl  our  next 
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Part  IV.  of  Mr.  Colman's  European  Tour,  will  be 
led  early  in  this  month. 

0(^  Gentlemen  having  stock  of  any  kind  for  sale,  will 
please  take  notice  that  our  advertising  columns  are  open 
to  them;  and  (hat  we  wish  to  avoid,  as  h.r  as  possible, 
the  publication  of  communications  intended  mainly  as 
advertisements. 

SBXDLUfo  Peach. — Mr.  James  H.  Witts,  of  Ro- 
chester, has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  peaches  produced  by 
a  tree  which  came  up  in  his  garden.  It  resembles  (he 
M£itoeot&n.  It  is  of  good  size,  very  juicy,  and  of  fine 
rich  flavor — well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

09*  Our  friend  £•  £.  T.,  of  Painted-Post,  has  our 
grateful  thanks  for  his  high  opinion  of  (he  Cultivator,  and 
our  efforts  to  advance  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
We  trust  our  paper  will  continue  to  merit  his  approba- 
tion. 

WoRCESTEE  Cattle  Show. — This  show  is  to  be  held 
on  the  9th  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  Cushman  will,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  oflfer  for  sale,  a  variety  of  improved  stock, 
oonsisting  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs. 

Sales  or  Stock. — Besides  (he  sales  of  stock  which 
were  negotiated  at  the  State  Fair,  several  purchases  have 
recently  been  made  in  this  neighborhood.  R.  H.  Geeen, 
Esq.,  of  Winslow,  Maine,  has  purchased  the  famous  bull 
f^rfax.  This  animal  together  with  two  cows  purchas- 
ed of  Mr.  Prentice,  have  just  left  here  via  rail  road  for 
Mr.  Green's  fine  farm  on  the  Kennebec,  where,  should 
Ihey  arrive  without  accident,  (hey  will  prove  an  acquisi- 
tion of  great  value  to  the  vicinity.  Fairfax  is  well 
known  and  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  best  Durham 
bulls  in  the  country.  In  1842,  being  then  two  years 
old,  he  received  the  first  premium  for  bulls  of  that  age 
at  the  show  of  the  New  York  State  Society.  His  con- 
dition and  appearance  is  now  fine,  and  we  think  he  will 
be  likely  to  make  such  a  tsnto/tofi  among  the  '*  down 
casters*'  as  no  animal  has  before  done. 

Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy,  has  also  lately  disposed  of  a  line 
bull  calf  to  Col.  Hampton  of  South  Carolina.  The  calf 
is  the  progeny  of  Mr.  y.*8  last  Imported  cow,  purchased 
of  Thos.  Bates,  &sq.,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  the 
pcize  bull  Meteor.  The  price  paid  for  this  fine  calf  is 
$300. 

Advertisements. — ^We  inrite  attention  to  our  adrer- 
(islng  department.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Comstock, 
late  editor  of  the  Central  New  York  Farmer,  is  now 
opening  an  extensive  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  this 
oity.  Such  an  establishment  has  been  long  wanted  here, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  thlit  it  has  been  undertaken 
by  one  so  well  qualified  by  his  practical  knowledge  of 


the  business,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  pablie.- 
tlemen  who  contemplate  removing  to  yii|iria>^  will  not 
fkil  to  notice  the  sale  of  Farma  in  Loudon  county,  to 
take  place  on  the  25th  hiat.  Horticnltnriats  at  the 
South,  will  do  well  to  notice  Mr.  Welleb's  adrertise- 
ment,  whoM  list  of  fine  native  Grapes  we  preaume  'm 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  any  other  establishment  in  (he 
country.  We  find  it  impossible  io  give  his  eooimmiica- 
tion  this  month. The  attention  of  our  readers  is  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  notice  of  the  «  Rensselaer  Ina(itnte,>* 
one  of  the  most  Taluable  schools  for  young  men  in  the 
State.— —^Wool  growers  are  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  (<  Fine  Wooled  Bucks,''  as  an  opportunity  is 
afibrded  to  procure  several,  at  reasonable  prieea. 

ViROiNiA  AORICULTX7RAL  SOCIETIES  — ^We  are  happy 
to  observe  various  indications  of  (he  improvement  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  "  Old  Dominion."  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties are  becoming  organized  in  dtfl^rent  parts  of  the 
state,  which  under  proper  management  cannot  fail  Io 
prove  beneficial.  We  learn  that  a  society  has  lately 
been  formed  under  very  favorable  anspiccs,  in  Berkley 
county.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  late  meet- 
ing was  to  authorize  the  Exeentive  Committee  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Farwter*9  Uhrary,  the  Aihany  CmUwOor^ 
the  Amtrium  IkrtMr,  ami  the  Xiekmond  Southern  PlamUr, 

FtNE  Wool. — ^We  have  roeeive«l  samples  of  wool 
from  (he  noted  flock  of  Mears.  Perkins  k,  Browh,  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  This  flock  has  been  got  up  by  Mr.  Brown, 
who  several  years  ago,  as  we  are  informed,  procured 
"  the  best  sheep  from  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States." 
The  samples  of  wool  sent  are  certainly  very  fine,  and 
we  are  informed  that  it  commands  the  highest  price 
from  the  manufacturer.  It  Is  stated  that  the  "  avenge 
price  for  his  whole  lot  has  been  68  cts.  per  lb.,  and  that 
he  gtiM  about  3  lbs.  of  wool  per  head.**  It  is  also  sta- 
ted that  *'  he  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  breeding 
gvmoutofhis  flock,  and  is  now  aiming  to  obliterate 
horns,  neither  of  which  evils,  are  believed  (o  be  neces- 
sary coneomi(an(s  of  fine  wool." 

American  Institute — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
institution,  will  be  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  at  its 
old  rooms  at  Niblo's.  The  opening  Address  will  be 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  On  the  8th,  the 
Annual  Convention  of  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Silk  Cul. 
turists,  will  be  held  at  the  Repository  of  (he  Institute,  in 
the  Park,  a(  10|  o'clock.  An  Address  on  AgricoKure,  by 
Hon.  George  Lunt,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  in  the 
evening.  On  the  14th,  the  Annual  Plowing  and  Spading 
Matches.  Cattle  Show  on  the  15th  and  16th,  terminating 
with  an  Address,  on  the  last  day.  Anniversary  Address;, 
by  Hon.  T.  D.  Elliott,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th. 

Reuef  for  Choked  Cattle. — ^We  spoke  not  long 
since  of  the  use  of  a  tarred  rope,  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions in  (he  gullet  of  cattle.  The  first  man  we  ever 
knew  make  use  of  the  article  was  Paine  Wingate,  of 
Hallowell,  Maine.  He  has  used  it  for  thirty  years,  both 
for  himself  and  neighbors,  and  has  in  no  instance  failed 
in  relieving  the  animal  without  occasioning  (he  least  in- 
jury. A  descripdon  of  this  rope,  as  given  by  a  writer 
in  the  Maine  Cultivator,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  provided  themselves  with  it.  It  is  6  feet  long 
and  I  j  Inch  tRrougfa,  (or  three  and  three-fourths  inches 
round  )  Three  inches  of  one  end  is  picked  apart  so  as 
to  make  it  soft  to  the  throat,  and  wound  with  twine  or 
spun  yam.  Any  rigger  of  vessels  can  make  one.  The 
writer  states  (hat  from  the  end  of  the  nose  of  a  middling 
sized  cow  to  the  Inlet  of  the  stomach.  Is  about  five  feet — 
there  being  seldom  a  variation  of  but  a  few  inches  from 
that.  When  the  rope  is  used  in  winter,  the  writer  re- 
commends that  it  be  dipped  in  warm  water  to  make  it 
pliable — in  summer  it  may  be  dipped  in  water  either 
cold  or  warm. 

Peach  Worm.~A  cultivator  of  (he  peach  in  New 
Jerwy,  stated  st  (he  New-York  Farmers'  Club,  (ha(  a 
sharp  penknife,  or  a  sharp  wire,  was  (he  best  preventive 
for  (he  worm.  The  insect  insinuates  itself  under  (h«. 
bark  of  the  tree,  where  ordinary  poisonous  applications 
will  not  reach  it.  He  had  set  out  fifty  thousand  trees, 
and  had  cut  out  with  hia  penknife  thousands  of  the  in- 
sects. 
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THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  UTICA. 


The  extraordinary  interetc  which  for  a  few  years  pait 
has  attentled  our  State  Af^ricultaral  Fairs,  was  ftilly  kept 
np  by  the  exhibition  at  Utica.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there 
■pi>ear8  to  have  been  no  diminution  in  the  superb  display 
of  ai^ricoltural  products,  in  the  vast  collection  of  fiurm 
implements,  and  in  the  multitude  of  fine  domestic  ani- 
mals, of  all  kinds  and  classes,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
attraction  and  great  utility  of  these  truly  noble  exhibi- 
tions. 

The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty  thousand;  and  among  the  distin- 
guished indtviduals  present,  were  many  from  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  to 
Mississippi,  evincing,  by  the  pains  they  bad  taken  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition,  the  high  estimation  with  which  such 
scenes  are  regarded. 

The  ground  selected  wss  about  one  mile  south  of  the  city, 
about  ten  acres  of  which  were  inclosed  by  a  high  tem- 
porary board  fence,  and  within  this  boundary  all  the  vast 
multitude  of  objects  constituting  the  exhibition  were  col- 
lected. 

The  grounds,  which  were  of  an  oval  shape,  were  en- 
tered by  three  carriage  and  three  foot  entrances,  and  so 
great  was  the  concourse,  that  these  were  hardly  sufficient 
a  part  of  the  time,  for  the  ingress  of  the  spectators. 
Next  to  the  boundary  fence,  within,  a  broad  carriage 
road  extended  the  whole  distance  round;  and  within  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  front  side,  was  a  continuous 
and  parallel  row  of  posts  for  cattle.  Parallel  with  this 
cow  of  posts,  and  still  ftirther  within,  were  the  lines  of 
pens  for  sheep,  swine,  calves,  &c.  The  central  portion 
of  the  grounds,  consisting  of  about  seven  acres,  were  oc- 
cupied with  four  temporary  buildings,  each  100  feet  by 
30;  by  the  various  agricultural  implements,  tents,  &c. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  about  ten 
rods  within,  was  the  first  of  these  biiildings,  inscribeil 
*'  FLORAL  HALL,"  occupied  with  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  decorations  and  arrangement  of  this 
building,  were  much  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
yet  exhibited  at  our  stale  fairs;  and  for  this  superiority, 
the  society  are  indebted  to  the  labor,  taste,  and  skill  of 
I>r.  Alexander  Thompson,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  county. 
A  neat  and  beantiful  evergreen  sylvan  temple  was  erecteii 
In  front  of  the  hall,  while  the  entrance  of  the  hall  itself 
was  richly  decorated  with  appropriate  ornaments  and  in- 
acriptions.  A  double  series  of  terraced  shelves,  about 
ten  feet  high,  extended  through  the  center  of  the  hall, 
and  were  densely  filled  with  the  articles  exhibited,  broad 
aisles  for  the  passage  of  the  spectators  being  left  on  either 
aide.  Three  beautiful  evergreen  temples  were  situated 
within  the  hall,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  each  end  of 
the  series  of  shelves  which  extended  through  the  middle. 
The  first,  directly  within  the  entrance,  inscribed  «CEii£S,» 
was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  vegetables  in  connexion 
with  the  adjoining  pyramid  of  shelves;  the  central  tem- 
ple, with  a  chaplet  inscribed  <'  Flora,"  in  the  richest 
gothic  style,  and  wholly  covered  with  dense  evergreens, 
bordered  the  rich  and  brilliant  display  of  flowers.  From 
this  to  the  further  extreme  end,  extended  terraced  tables 
loaded  with  fruits,  and  terminated  by  the  temple  dedicated 
to  <<  Pomona."  Among  the  contribators  to  the  decora- 
tions of  this  hall,  were  Fk-ederick  Boice,  of  Utica,  who 
presented  an  extensive  collection  of  green-house  plants; 
8.  D.  Chi  Ids,  of  the  same  place,  with  some  splendid  spe- 
eimen«  of  house  ]*uiCs;  and  Prof.  Jaekson,  of  Schenec- 
tady, with  a  fine  and  rare  collection.  EUwanger  h  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  also  contributed  largely;  and  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Utica  and  the  vicinity  showed  a  praiseworthy 
liberality,  taste,  and  public  spirit  in  furnishing  many  small 
collections.  Among  the  contribotors  to  the  fruits,  were 
39  select  varieties  of  American  and  European  pears,  and 
an  extensive  variety  of  apples  from  David  Thomas,  of 
Cayuga  county ;  a  large  assortment  of  apples  and  pears 
from  EUwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester;  an  extensive 
and  miscellaneous  collection  of  traits  from  N.  Godsell,  of 
Greece,  &Ionroe  county;  large  collections  of  apples  were 
also  presented  by  J.  C.  Hastings,  Utica;  Judge  Phelps, 
Canandaigua;  Pliny  Case»  of  — ;  H.  N.  Gary,  Bfarcy; 
and  T.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Rochester.    A  rery  fine  and  valua- 


ble collection  of  pears  was  presented  by  Wm.  KenrielD 
of  Newton,  near  Boston.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Coe*a 
Golden  drop  plums  were  exhibited  bv  Henry  Green,  by 
Ward  Hunt,  and  by  N.  Devereaux,  of  Utica.  Fine  spe* 
cimens  of  grapes  were  contributed  by  H.  N.  Langworthy, 
of  Rochester,  by  8.  D.  Childs,  and  by  Wm.  Mervine,  of 
Utica.  The  whole  exhibition  of  fruits  was  smaller  than 
the  two  previous  years,  but  under  the  disadvantages  of 
the  general  injury  by  frosts,  was  highly  creditable  the 
present  year.  It  was  quite  remarkable,  however,  that 
with  the  exception  of  W.  Kenrick,  of  Boston,  there 
was  scarcely  a  contributor  east  of  Utica.  What  has  be« 
come  of  our  North  River  and  Long  Island  friends  7 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  vegetable  collection, 
were  fine  specimens  from  Dr.  Brigham,  of  the  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum;  G.  8.  Dana  and  D.  Gray,  of  Utica;  C. 
Schuyler,  New  Hartford;  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Rochester | 
and  H.  G.  Dickerson,  Lyons,  who  presented  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  sweet  potatoe,  raised  in  his  own  garden. 

The  second  building,  directly  to  the  right  of  *^  Floral 
J7a2/,»and  inscribed  « LADIES*  HALL,"  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  domestic  manufactures.  A  large  range  of  tk- 
bles  extended  through  the  centre,  for  exhibited  articles^ 
leaving  broad  passages  each  side  for  spectators.  One 
half  of  this  line  of  tables  was  covered  with  glass  cases, 
for  securing  from  dust  the  more  delicate  articles.  This 
part  of  the  exhibition,  though  highly  interesting,  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  last  year.  It  would,  however,  be  difl!- 
cult  to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  beautiful  articles  for 
use  and  ornament,  including  raw  and  manufactured  silk, 
shell  work,  embroidery,  and  the  more  useful  and  substan- 
tial fabrics  in  the  shape  of  car|>ets,  coverlets,  shawls,  rugs^ 
and  the  various  articles  of  clothing,  many  of  them  evinc- 
ing great  skill  in  manufacture.  There  was  a  case  of  in- 
teresting specimens  of  ingenuity  of  various  sorts,  from 
the  State  Lunatic  A^lum. 

The  third  building,  directly  back  of  the  **LadiU*  Hait^ 
and  designated  as  «<  BiECHANICS  HALL,"  was  entirely 
lined  on  one  side  by  very  extensive  collections  of  cook- 
ing stoves,  from  various  contributors.  On  the  opposite 
side  were  fine  specimens  of  stone  and  earthen  ware,  glass 
ware,  and  a  large  number  of  domestic  machines,  at 
chums,  washing  machine^  cheese-presses,  be.  A  braid- 
weaving,  a  stocking-weaving,  and  a  calculating  machine, 
were  in  constant  operation. 

The  ftirther  building  on  the  left,  known  as  <<  FAR- 
MERS' HALL,"  contained  a  very  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  cheese,  covering  closely  the  long  tables  of  on* 
entire  side  of  this  hall,  from  a  host  of  contributors,  tha 
whole  amounting  to  many  tons  in  weight,  and  affording 
a  display  we  have  rarely  seen  equalled.  This  building 
also  contained  fine  specimens  of  butter,  fiour,  and  salt; 
several  interesting  and  useful  domestic  machines;  highly 
finished  farm  implements;  bee-hives  with  bees  at  worl^ 
&c.,  be.  But  one  of  the  most  creditable  parts  of  tha 
exhibition  was  the  maple  sugar,  several  specimens  of 
which  fiiirly  rivalled  in  whiteness  of  color  and  purity 
the  best  refined  loaf  sugar.  Among  the  best  we  noticed 
were  those  from  Joel  Woodworth,  of  Watertown,  and 
Moses  Eames,  of  Rutland,  Jefferson  county,  and  Wm.  E. 
White,  of  Walton,  Delaware  county. 

The  exhibition  of  Farm  ImpUtnenis  and  MaeHms  was 
excellent,  and  included  a  fine  collection  of  plows->com- 
mon  and  subsoil — ^fanning  mills,  horse  rakes,  harrows;, 
gang -plows,  seed  sowing  machines  and  coverers,  reaping 
machines,  horse  powers,  straw-cutters,  cob-crushers  and 
grinders,  hurdle  fences,  improved  gates,  &c.,  for  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  which  see  the  awards  of  the  com- 
mittees on  implements  and  on  miscellaneous  articles,  la 
another  part  of  this  paper. 

The  Trial  of  Plows  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  on 
grounds  two  miles  south  of  the  city.  Experiments  were 
at  first  attempted  to  test  the  strength  of  draught  required 
for  the  several  plows,  by  means  of  a  windlass  in  connex- 
ion with  the  dynamometer.  But  although  from  the 
slower  motion  thus  given  to  the  plow  the  work  could  be 
more  closely  and  leisurely  inspected  as  It  advancetl,  yet 
as  there  must  always  be  the  same  variation  from  inequal- 
ities in  depth,  width,  and  toughness  of  the  soil,  which 
are  as  hard  to  overcome  by  this  as  by  any  other  mode  of 
plowing,  no  material  advantage  could  in  any  way  be  ob- 
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teineil.  Indeed,  it  wee  fouml  that  the  rapid  paMa^e,  by 
means  of  a  teaniy  tbrou|ph  thefe  ineqaalities,  enabled 
the  observer  to  j«dff e  of  the  aeaa  or  average  pressure 
•zerted  on  the  rapiuly  ▼ibratiag  index  of  the  dynamom- 
•ter,  by  presenting^  thisaverafe  more  immediately  at  tbe 
same  moment  to  the  eye^  than  when  these  variations 
were  of  long^er  eontinaance.  The  several  plows  entered 
were  carefally  tried  by  the  dynamometer  in  the  nsnal  way, 
Ibr  tbe  result  of  which  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  soon  to  be  published. 

▲s  tlMse  experiments  were  performed  only  in  sward 
ground,  the  result  can  only  haye  reference  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  plows  for  such  ground.  A  thoroogh 
Irial  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  whether  heavy  or  light,  with  a 
■ward,  stubble,  or  mellowed  surface,  must  be  reserveil 
for  other  occasions  than  State  ftiirs,  where  tbe  hurry  from 
the  shortness  of  time,  and  the  confusion  firom  the  con- 
stantly intruding  crowd,  almost  wholly  preclude  the  poe- 
■Ibility  of  strict  accuracy.  Different  qualities  in  plows, 
and  a  difference  in  setting,  if  not  entirely  diff'erent  plows, 
are  needed  for  diff<irent  soils  and  purposes — a  day  is 
seeded  for  each  plow,  for  foil  trial  for  all  these  difflerent 
^alities  and  purposes.  The  proper  decision  of  such 
questions  as  this  is  of  the  highest  importance,  inrolring 
■ot  merely  the  success  or  failure  of  a  few  manufacturers, 
but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  success  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fkrmers,  whose  purchases 
are  largely  influenced  by  such  decisions,  and  to  whom  an 
aggregate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  may  be  yearly  saved 
by  a  selection  of  the  rery  best  and  most  easily  running 
implement,  which  may  do  the  most  work  at  the  least  ex- 
pense to  the  flesh  and  strength  of  the  team. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  show  of  ani- 
mals was  generally  more  extensive  at  Utiea.  The  whole 
ftumber  of  horses,  cattlej  sheep,  and  swine  is  stateil  to 
haye  been  6S3,  which  are  enumerated  as  follows: — 114 
horses — viz.,  28  stallions,  36  matched  horses,  7  geldings, 
32  mares  and  colts: — 274  homed  cattle,  being  48  Dur- 
hams,  11  Herefords,  9  Devons,  4  Ayrshires,  21  Natires, 
124  oxen,  12  steers,  and  8  fat  cattle.  Sheep,  64  Long- 
wooled,  112  Middle-wooled,  98  Merinos,  29  Saxons. 
Swine,  of  all  breeds,  34. 

There  were  many  more  horses  at  Utiea  than  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  though  we  think  the  proportion  of  fine  ones 
was  in  favor  of  Poughkeepsie.  llie  show  of  Durham 
cattle  did  not  embrace  so  many  animals  of  the  flrst  qaal- 
tj  as  were  at  Poughkeepsie.  And  In  this  department 
we  think  the  show  compared  lea  favorably  with  former 
ones  than  in  any  other  respect.  It  is  true  there  were 
some  fine  Durhams  at  Utica;  but  with  the  exeeplion  of 
some  half-dozen  animals,  K  wonid  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  many  neighborhoods  we  could  mention,  to 
make  at  any  time  a  better  display  of  this  description  of 
stock.  In  Durham  cows  and  heifers  the  show  was  par- 
denlarly  deficient.  We  mention  (his  not  in  the  spirit  of 
fimlt-flnding,  but  in  the  hope  of  bringing  ont  a  better 
representation  another  year,  which  we  know  the  state  is 
Abunilantly  capable  of  doing.  We  have  not  space  to 
particularize,  but  noticed  fine  animals  in  this  class  from 
(he  hertis  of  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Vail,  Prentice,  and  Bell. 

The  Herefords  were  about  the  same  in  numbers  anil 
quality  as  at  the  last  year*s  show.  Of  the  eleven  heail 
diown,  nine  were  offered  by  Mr.  Coming  of  this  city, 
and  the  other  two,  offered  by  Mr.  Hyatt  of  Rochester, 
were  derived  from  the  same  stock.  The  Devons  made 
a  very  pretty  show,  and  there  were  among  them  some 
fine  animals  which  were  much  admired.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  so  many  of  this  breed,  and  of  so  good  a 
quality,  for  it  Is  undoubtedly  a  race  well  suited  to  many 
sections  of  the  country.  In  Ayrshires  there  was  no  com- 
pelitlon — Mr.  Bement  being  allowetl  to  sweep  the  boanl 
in  this  class.  Of  grades,  there  was  a  long  array,  and  we 
noticed  among  them  many  apparently  good  and  useful 
animals, — particularly  some  Durham  and  Native  heifers 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Nott,  and  a  yonng  cow  of  the  De- 
von and  Native,  by  Mr.  Washbon. 

Of  Natives  we  thought  (he  exhibition  deeldedly  infe- 
rior to  last  year.  We  must  confen  we  think  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  premiunu  for  such  stock  as  most  of  that 
which  was  shown  in  this  class,  appears  to  as  as  w>t  like- 
ly to  encoorage  Improvement* 


The  fat  cattle  embraced  but  few  animals,  but  among 
them  were  two  or  three  of  great  excellence,  considering 
the  time  and  opportunity  they  have  had  to  become  £a(. 
The  show  of  working  oattle  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  last  year.  There  were  two 
teams  of  ten  yoke  each  offered  for  premium,  one  of 
which  was  owned  by  Memrs.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneeeo, 
and  the  other  was  from  varions  Individuals  of  tbe  town 
of  New  Hartford.  Snveral  yoke  were  presented  for  trial, 
some  of  which  were  excellent  cattle,  and  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  exhibition  In  any  part  of  tbe  coontry 
— ^not  excepting  the  fer-fiuaed  comity  of  Worcester, 
Maaichnsetts. 

In  sheep,  tbe  show  was  apon  the  whole  perhapa  equal 
(olast  year.  In  long*wooled  breeds  the  competition 
was  not  nomerous,  but  we  noticed  some  line  bucks  and 
ewes.  In  South  Downs  tbe  competition  was  prineipaUy 
between  Messrs.  Mclniyre,  Sherwood,  and  Wakeman. 
Among  the  Saxons  shown  were  some  of  very  fine  fleece, 
but  we  were  sorry  to  see  the  competition  in  this  class  so 
limited.  Among  the  Merinoes  we  observed  some  good 
specimens.  All  those  offered  from  out  of  the  state  came 
from  Litchfield  county,  Cbnnecticut.  Messrs.  Blakealy, 
Nettleton,  and  Atwood,  offbretl  excellent  Merinoes,  and 
Mr.  N.  B,  Smith  some  fine  mixed  Merinoes  and  Saxom. 

The  swine  department  was  not  as  well  filleil  as  last 
year.  We  noticed  good  animals  of  the  Berkshire  ami 
Leicester  breeds,  from  Col.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  some  very  pretty  pigs  of  the  SolTolk,  and  SafTolk  ami 
Middlesex  breeds,  which  were  brought  from  Vemumt, 
owned  by  Wm.  Slick ney,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

The  poultry  department  was  well  filled;  embracing  a 
numerous  display  of  the  various  fancy  and  favorite  kinds 
of  geese,  ducks,  turkies,  bam -door  fowls,  (bens,)  and 
pigeons.  No  part  of  the  grand  exhibition  attracted  more 
attention  than  this.  From  morning  till  night  the  coops 
and  cages  were  constantly  thronged  with  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Much  inconvenience  was  experienced  at  the  plo wing- 
match,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  to  be  plowed  being 
in  three  separate  and  detached  lots,  two  of  which  were 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Sixteen  teams,  of  a 
pair  of  horses  each,  contested  for  the  premiums.  The 
work  was  generally  well  done,  yet  there  were  a  few 
who  considerably  excelled  the  rest.  The  ground  was 
not  of  a  character  to  make  the  smoothest  work,  especial- 
ly where  the  plowing  was  as  deep  as  required  by  the 
committee,  that  is,  seven  inches.  This  was  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  small  stones  with  which  the  p!ow 
came  in  contact  towards  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 


Siumf  Machine, — A  machine  which  excited  much  at- 
tention, was  Norcross'  Patent  Stump  Machine,  exhibited 
by  £•  P.  £vans,  of  Lodi,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.  It 
consisted  sulMtantially,  of  a  large  tripod  frame,  surmoont- 
ed  by  a  cap  resembling  an  inverted  potash  kettle.  Through 
this  cap  a  large  Woo«len  screw  passed,  and  was  turned  by 
means  of  a  large  lever  15  ft.  long,  by  a  horse  attached  to 
its  outward  extremity.  The  lower  end  of  the  screw  was 
fasteneil  by  a  huge  chain  to  the  stump  to  be  extrseted. 
The  horse,  walking  r<^und,  exerted  by  a  combined  action 
of  the  lever  and  screw,  a  force  400  times  as  great  as  his 
own  strength,  (not  estimating  friction,}  which  would 
with«lraw  an  ordinary  stump  with  great  ease.  A  large 
and  very  tough  oak  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter,  stapdiog 
on  the  show  gro«md,  was  cut  down  on  the  last  day  of  ihe 
fair  for  the  trial  of  this  machine.  The  experiment,  which 
was  witnesseil  by  a  vast  coi^oourse,  ^as  unhappily  nn« 
soeoemful,  not  apparently  from  a  want  of  etficicncy  in  the 
machine,  but  from  the  basal  frame  having  been  hastily 
made  ofioft  voood,  merely  for  exhibition  and  not  foruse, 
the  proprietor  not  having  had  sufficient  time  to  procun 
better.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  stump  in  question 
was  torn  out  before  the-machine  gave  way.  We  were 
amured  by  diff'erent  imlividuals,  that  from  20  to  50  pine 
stomps  had  been  extracted  with  this  machine  in  a  day, 
usually  about  25.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness  are  cer- 
tainly strong  recommendations,  a  machine  with  farm 
right,  being  only  75  dollars,  the  actual  cost  of  making 
being  much  lem. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  more  interesting  at  the 
next  State  Fair,  than  a  foU  practical  exhibition  of  the 
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different  slump  machtnef,  which  have  been  already  in 
use  in  this  stale.  This  mi|^ht  be  effected  by  offering  a 
initable  ami  special  premium  for  this  purpose;  and  by 
tlie  selection  of  a  stumpy  fleld^^-or  a  stumpy  field  might 
be  easily  manuractured  f6r  the  occasion  by  eotting  down 
a  few  trees,  of  which  this  country  always  affords  an 
abundance.  Cultivation  in  a  very  large  portion  of  this 
state,  perhaps  in  a  large  majority  of  Its  territory,  is  great- 
ly impeited  by  tbe  almost  indestructible  pine  stumps 
which  thickly  cover  the  fields;  and  it  becomes  a  matter 
worthy  of  suggestion  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
whether  liie  offer  of  40  or  50  dollars  as  a  premium  for 
ttie  best  and  most  useful  machine  I6r  the  removal  of  these 
impediments,  would  not  be  as  useful,  as  for  the  same 
amount  in  premiums  for  the  best  plows,  especially  as 
much  attention  comparatively  has  been  gives  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  little  to  the  former. 

Hv9seT*s  RsAPiNO  Machinb.— This  most  raluable 
machine  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hussey  at  tbe  late 
show  at  Uiica.  We  have  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
•eeing  this  implement  in  operation,  but  we  are  acquaint^ 
ed  with  several  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
using  them,  and  without  an  exception  they  speak  of  it 
in  the  very  highest  terms.  All  represent  it  as  gathering 
the  grain  very  clean,  making  a  great  saving  in  this  par- 
ticuUr  over  any  other  mode  of  harvesting.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  requires  but  one  man  and  a  boy,  in 
addition  to  two  horses  to  draw  it,  and  with  this  force  it 
will  cut  in  the  most  perfect  manner  an  average  of  fifteen 
acres  a  day.  To  bind  the  grain  as  fast  as  the  machine 
cuts  it,  requires  generally  eight  men.  The  machine  has 
lieen  much  simplified  in  its  conatmction  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  ortter,  and 
will  often  work  through  the  whole  season  without  the 
knives  t>eing  sharpened.  Mr.  Hnssey  received  from  the 
Society  a  gratuity  of  $15,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
trouble  taken  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine this  valuable  machine.  The  price  is  from  $100  to 
$170,  according  to  size  and  the  quantity  of  work  they 
will  perform. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  the  assem- 
bled Ibousands  gathered  round  the  temporary  platform 
erected  on  the  grounds,  to  hear  tlie  Annual  Addren  from 
JosiAU  QiTiNCT,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Mastaehosetts.  This  ad- 
dress was  eminently  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Without 
the  slightest  aim  at  lofty  eloquence,  its  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  superiority  of  agricultural  occupation,  over 
the  fretful  and  feverish  life  of  speculation  and  ambition, 
were  powerful,  convincing,  overwhelming.  It  was 
''without  art,  graceful — without  effort,  strong."  We 
scarcely  ever  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind,  so  truly  Talu- 
able  and  appropriate  for  sueh  an  occasion. 

After  the  atldress  the  reports  of  the  various  awarding 
eommlttees  were  read  from  the  stand. 


A  Tery  interesting  appendage  to  the  Fair,  during  the 
three  days  of  its  continuance,  was  the  exhibition  of 
MomsB^  Magnetic  Tblboraph.  Wires  were  run  upon 
the  rooh  of  the  houses  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
to  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose  oo  the  show  grounds, 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  between  these  two 
points,  a  constant  interchange  of  messages  was  kept  up 
by  the  galvanic  fluid.  To  those  who  had  never  before 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  this  won- 
derful invention,  which  Is  almost  a  IU§ral  fulfilment  at 
Pollock's  figurative  lioesy  *'  He  wove  his  garland  of  the 
lightning's  wing,  in  sportive  twist,'*  it  was  a  matter  of 
thrilling  interest,  to  see  a  man  wiUi  a  pen  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  and  wilh  the  electric  fluid  as  his  ink,  tracing 
characten  instantaneously,  and  as  distinctly  legible  as 
those  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  reailer  'are  now  fixed. 
Specimens  of  the  writing,  executed  on  the  spot,  were  dis- 
tributed to  many  of  the  visitors. 

Xlie  foUowing  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of 
the  able  adiiress  delivered  by  Mr.  Quincy.  Hon.  John 
A.  King  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Ruolted,  That  the  New  York  State  Agricnltarel  Society 
are  under  great  obligation  to  Hon.  JoaiAH  Quimct,  Jr. 


for  the  able  and  eloquent  addrem  this  day  delivereil  to  the 
Farmers  of  New  York,  and  that  he  be  raquested  to  fur- 
nish the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  same  tot  publication 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  H.  8.  Randall,  of  Oourtlaod  county, 

Ruol9tdj  That  the  Society  are  lUilebted  to  the  Mayor 
and  citizens  of  Utica  for  their  spirit  and  liberality  ia 
carrying  out  all  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  the 
Slate  Fsir,  and  their  hospitality  in  receiving  and  enter- 
Uining  the  immense  multitude,  who  could  not  be  accom* 
modated  in  the  hotels. 

MtuolV€d,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  Utica,  who  gave  us  their  aid  and  exertions 
in  preparing  and  arranging  the  halls  of  exhibition  oo 
the  show  ground. 

Rendtfsd,  That  we  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Dr.  AuEXANDxa  Thompson,  of  Aurora,  for  his  unre- 
quited services  preparatory  to  and  during  the  Fair,  in  the 
direction  and  arrangements  of  Floral  Hall,  the  designs  and 
decorations  of  which  elicited  the  universal  admiration  of 
the  thousands  in  attendance  at  the  Fair. 

Ruoived,  That  the  Society  take  great  pleasure  In  tes- 
tifying to  the  unremiUetl  efforts  of  T.  S.  Faxton,  J. 
BuTrxxnELP,  and  the  citizens  of  Utica  generally,  in 
carrying  oat  most  successfully  the  pledge  given  by  the 
gentlemen  nameil,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens. 

ResoUftdt  That  we  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
P.  V.  KelijOO,  Sheriff,  and  to  his  deputy  Mr.  JoHNSoNa 
and  the  others  in  his  employ,  for  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments by  which  eonpleie  order  was  preserved  on  the 
ground. 

Ruohedf  That  tbe  thanks  of  the  Society  are  justly  due 
and  most  cordially  tendered  to  the  oflleen  and  superin« 
tendents  of  the  several  rail  road  companies  from  Albany 
and  Troy  to  Buifiilo,  for  their  liberality  in  transporting 
animals  for  the  Fair  free  of  charge,  and  visitore  at  redn* 
ced  prices.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Pret't, 

L.  TucssM,  Sso*y. 

RxcKiFTS. — The  receipts  for  memberships  and  admia* 
sions  at  the  Fair,  including  a  donation  of  $25  from  Hoq« 
Francis  Granger,  of  Canandaigua,  amounted  to  about 
$4>300,  being  $650  more  than  received  at  any  previous 
exhibition. 

EGYPTIAN  OR  EMIR  BARLEY. 


In  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  for  1844,  mention  is 
made  of  what  is  called  the  «  Emir  or  wheat  barley.*'  It 
is  said  to  have  been  raised  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa, 
According  to  the  description — **  the  straw  of  the  grain  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  barley,  with  the  same  formed 
ear  externally ;  but  it  is  not  attached  to  the  grain,  that  being 
formed  like  wheat,  of  course  without  husks,  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  its  great  weight,  which  is  alx>ut  sixty  |H>unds 
to  the  bushel.  Its  growth  is  precisely  similar  to  spring 
barley,  requires  to  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes;  and  thus  far  has  succeeded 
quite  as  well  as  the  common  barley." 

Our  correspondent,  W.  B.,  of  Lauren  Pistrict,  S.  C*> 
is  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  this  kind  of  barley. 

He  has  formerly  had  it,  but  loet  the  seed  by  having 
suspended  fisrming  for  a  few  years,  ami  removing  to 
another  district  He  says,  « I  am  fully  satisfied  from 
the  trials  I  have  made  that  it  will  produce  from  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  and  that  our  soil  and  climate  suit  it.  It 
will  bear  stable  manure,  whereas  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  that  article  to  wheat,  invariably  tends  to  throw  it 
into  straw,  and  causes  it  to  lodge."  He  offen  «  nvx 
DOLLAX9  for  one  bushel  of  It,  delivered  at  any  seaport 
in  the  U.  S.,  so  that  it  can  be  abipped  to  Cbarlestoui 
S.  C.» 

We  cannot  see,  from  the  description,  how  this  barley 
diffen  from  the  <<  naked  or  bald  barley,"  which  has  been 
more  or  lem  known  in  the  country  for  several  yean. 


Marking  shekp. — The  best  paint  is  dry  Ven$tian  red. 
It  combines  with  the  oil  of  the  wool  and  Is  indelible. 
A  thief  stole  25  from  me  and  tried  his  best  to  cover  up 
the  mark  with  tar.  But  it  would  not  do — the  guilty 
blush  was  there. — Sokm  JtoWaton. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 
Awarded  «t  the  Ntto-Tork  State  Fair,  Ctka,  Sept,  1845. 

DUKHAM   CATTLB. 

Bulls.— Itt.  To  E.  P.  Prentice,  AJbajiy,  "  O'CoDDell,*' 
$15~2a.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  «  Arrow,"  $10--3d. 
Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  «  Symmetry,*'  Diploma. 

Specially  commkndsd. — ^Mr.  Croaby*s  bull  <<  Otee- 
ola,"  the  ball  «  Youn^  Echo,"  Mr.  TalcoU*t  *'  CorteB," 
and  Mr.  DooIitUe's  "Mohawk  Chief." 

Two  TSAK  0LO8. — Ist.  To  Bell  &  Morris,  Morrisania, 
"  Marius,"  $10.  No  others  in  this  class  deemed  worthy 
of  a  premium. 

Yearungs. — Ist.  To  W.  W.  Ballard,  Southport, 
<'  Victor*"  $10— 2d.  Geo.  Brinkerhoff;  Albany,  «  Peter 
Parley,^  Colman'a  Tour— 3d.  Horatio  N.  Carey,  Marcy, 
**  Oregon,"  Diploma. 

Bull  Calves. — 1st.  To  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer, 
<«  Meteor,"  Col.  Tottr-^2d.  Bell  &  Morris,  «<  Prince," 
Diploma. 

Cows.— 1st.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  "  Philopena,"  $15— 2d. 
BeUh  Morris,  «<  Victoria,"  $10— 3d.  R.  C.  Nicholas, 
Oeneva,  <'  Flora,"  Dip. 

Two  teak  old  Hufeks — 1st.  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
•«8ybil,"  $10— 3d.  H.  N.  Carey,  "Lilly,"  Dip. 

Yeaalino  HEirsJts.— Ist.  To  H.  N.  Carey,  "  Roee," 
$10. 

Hexfer  Calves. — 1st.  To  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  "  Sylvia," 
Col.  Tour— 2d.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  "  Dahlia,"  Dip. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Bulls. — 1st.  To  Erastus  Corninf,  Alb.,  <' Sir  George,-' 
$15— For  the  best  two  year  old,  to  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Roches- 
ter, "  Don  Quizotte,"  $10.  « 

Cows. — 1st.  and  2d.  To  Erastus  Coming,  for  <'  Aston 
Beauty,"  $15,  and  for  "Mary,"  $10.  To  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
1st,  for  two  year  old  Heifer,  "  Emma,"  $10« 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

Bulls.— 1st.  To  H.  N.  Washbon,  Bottemots, «  Young 
BalUmore,"  $15— 2d.  £.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  "  Wm.  Wal- 
lace," $10.  To  B.  P.  Johnson,  Rome,  1st.,  for  two  year 
old,  "  Ivanhoe,"  $10— To  £.  P.  Beck,  for  yearling, 
<' Criterion,"  Dip. 

Cows— 1st.  To  E.  P.  Beck,  "Victoria,*'  $15— ltd.  H. 
N.  Washbon,  "  Baltimore,"  $10. 

Heifers.— 1st.  To  H.  N.  Washbon,  "UUca,"$10— 
Sd.  To  E.  P.  Beck,  "Flora,"  Dip. 

To  H.  N.  Washbon,  for  his  Calves,  Dip. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Bulls — 1st.  To  C.  N.  Bement,  Albany,  "Sheltie," 
$15— for  his  yearling  bull,  "  Kenwood,"  $10. 

Cows — 1st.  To  C.  N.  Bement,  "Alice,"  $15— for  his 
two  year  old  Heifer,  '*  Fairy,"  $10. 

GRADE  CATTLE. 
Cows.— 1st.  To  Dolphus  Skinner,  Utica,  $15— 2d.  H. 
N.  Carey,  $10— 3d.  F.  IngersoU,  Vernon,  Vol.  of  Trans- 
actions. 

Two   TEAR   OLD   HEIFERS.— 1st.   To  H.  W.   DooliUIC, 

Herkimer,  $15— 2d.  H.  Crocker,  Utica,  $10— 3d.  J.  B. 
Nott,  Guilderland,  Vol.  Trans. 

Yearuno  Heifers.- 1st.  To  H.  W.  Doolittle,  $5— 
Sd.  A.  J.  Bell,  Westmoreland,  Col.  Tour— 3d.  H.  W. 
Doolittle,  Vol.  Trans. 

Heifer  Calves.— 1st.  To  Andrew  M'Bride,  Marshall, 
Col.  Tour. 

NATIVE  CATTLE. 

Cows.— To  H.  H.  Eastman,  Marshall,  $|5— 2d.  F.  D. 
Grosvenor,  Uiica,  $10— 3d.  Henry  Waters,  EarlviUe, 
Vol.  Trans. 

Two  TEAR  OLD  Heifers.- Ist.  To  H.  H.  Eastman, 
$15— 2a.  W.  L.  Mould,  Paris,  $10— 3d.  £.  F.  Head, 
Kirkltfnd,  $5. 

Yearlings  and  Calves.— lit.  A.  J.  Bell,  $5— Best 
calf,  G.  W.  Drew,  Kirkland,  Col.  Tour. 

Bulls.— No  premiums  were  offered  on  bulls  in  the 
classes  of  Native  and  Grade  cattle,  but  the  Judges  recom- 
mended, Ist.,  to  Horace  Palmer,  Rome,  "  Bolivar,"  Col. 
Tour— 2*1.  Philander  Buillong,  Ooeiila  co.,  Col.  Tour— 
M.  To  Luther  Smith,  Otsego,  Vol.  Trans.— 4th.  S.  M. 
Foster,  New  Hartford,  Vol.  Trans.— Geo.  Goertner,  Can- 
^harie,  for  bull  calf,  Dip. 


WORKING  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

Ten  Yoke.— 1st  To  J.  S.  &  W.  W.  Wadsworth,  Gen- 
eseo,  $20— 2d«  To  Russell  BUckslone  and  others.  New 
Hartford,  $10. 

Single  Yokes. — Ist.  To  Abram  Hurd,  Norway, $15— 
2d.  J.  8.  it  W.  W.  Wadsworth,  $10— 3d.  Lather  Com. 
stock, Kirkland, $8— 4th.  H.  N.  Carey, $6— 5th.  E.Shel- 
don, Cayuga  co.,  $5— 6th.  Austin  D.  Neal,  New  Hart- 
ford, $4— 7th.  8.  B.  Rhodes,  Paria,  Vol.  Trans. 

Three  tear  old  Steers.— 1st.  To  Hiram  Gridley, 
KirkUnd,  $15— 2d.  J.  8.  fc  W.  W.  Wadsworth,  $10— 3d. 
R.  Blaekstone,  New  Hartford,  Dip. 

Two  TEAR  olds.— IsL  To  M.  L.  Bntler,  New  Hart- 
ford, $10^^2d.  Seabnry  Scoville,  Marahall,  Col.  Tour- 
3d.  B.  T.  Case,  Bristol,  Dip. 

YsABLiNOs.— 1st  To  8.  W.  Gonn,  Kirkland,  $8. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Yokes  or  Oxen. — 1st.  To  Chas.  Godfrey,  Geneva, 
$15— 2d.  Jas.Callanan,  New  Scotland,  $10— 3d.  C.  Boo- 
ram  it  Co.,  Buffalo,  Col.  Tour. 

Single  Ox  or  Steer. — 1st.  To  Hugh  Crocker,  Utica, 
$10--^.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $5. 

Cows.- 1st.  To  C.  Booram  &  Co.,  $l0u-.2d.  E.  Cor- 
ning, "Gay,"  $5— the  same,  for  "Matchless,"  Vol. 
Trans. 

HORSES. 

Thorough  Bred  Staluons.- 1st.  To  C.  T.  Albot, 
Stokes,  "Consternation," $20— 2d.  To  N. 8.  Hungerford, 
Van  Buren,  "Sir  Henry,"  $10— 3d.  C.  F.  Crosby,  Wa- 
tervllet, "  Florizel,"  Vol.  Trans,— 4th.  T.  J.  Thompson, 
Cherry  Valley,  "Sir  Charles,"  Dip. 

"  Horse  of  all  work." — 1st.  To  Stephen  Fancber, 
Lysander,  "  Young  Eclipse,"  $20— 2d.  Wm.  Ferguson, 
Manhall,  "  Kentucky  Hunter,"  $l0— 3d.  T.  D.  Moody, 
Canton,  "  Blucher,"  Vol.  Trans. — 4th.  E.  Merrian, 
Leyden,  "  Blucher,"  Dip. 

Draught  Staluons. — To  Ersslus  Coming,  Albany, 
certificate  for  his  horse  "  Sampson,"  as  the  best  horse  in 
his  class,  having  received  a  premium  in  the  same  class 
last  year.  1st.  John  Van  Hoesm,  Oneida  co.,  "  Patriot," 
$20-^2d.  P.  &  G.  Warren,  Manlius,  "  Dragon,"  $10— 
3d.  Beq).  Petit,  Bridgwater,  "  Honest  Tom,"  Dip. 

Three  tears  old  Staluons. — 1st.  To  Luke  Coan, 
Westmoreland,  "  Black  Messenger,"  $15— 2d.  JohnM. 
Tiffitny,  Norwich,  "Young  Godolphin,"  $10. 

Discretionart  Premiums.— >To  Isaac  Fairchild,  0* 
nondagaco.,  "  Beppo,"  Col.  Tour— Malhew  Clarke,  Onei- 
da CO.,  "  Sir  Roderick,"  Vol.  Trans.^jG.  B  Rowe,  Caa- 
astota,  "  Young  Sir  Charles,"  Dip. 

Matched  Horses. — 1st  To  Ardoo  Merrill,  Rosse, 
grey  horses,  $10— 2d.  J.  Bntterfield  &  Co.,  Utica,  black 
horses,  2  Vols.  Trans.— 3d.  Lewis  Joy,  Trenton,  Dip.-* 
A  Diploma  and  Vol.  of  Trans,  for  1845,  to  Welch  k, 
Mann,  for  five  pain  of  cream  colored  matched  horses. 

Geldings.- 1st.  To  J.   BuUerftekl  fc  Co.,  $10— 2d. 

Abraham  Soles,   Schenectady,  Vol.  Trans 3d.  G.  W. 

Gardner,  Utica,  Dip.^J.  Lennebacker,  Utica,  Dip.  (dis- 
cretionary.) 

Mares  and  Colts. — 1st.  To  CSeo.  Fordon,  Genera, 
$20 — Joel  B.  Nott,  Albany,  for  his  mare  "  Iodine"  and 


colt "  Efflngham,"  $10— 3d.  A.  Close,  Paris,  Dip. 

Three  tears  old  Mares. — Ist  To  Isaac  Fairchild, 
Fkbius,  "  Fanny  Grey,"  $10— 2d.  W.  C.  Burrett,  Paris, 
Vol.  Trans. 

Two  TEAR  OLD  Marbs. — Ist.  To  Gco.  Fordon,  Ge- 
neva, Dip. — 2d.  J.  Fairchild,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionart.— >To  Jloswell  Morgan,   for  pair  of 

Arabian  colts.  Vol.  Trans Joel  B.  Nott,  for  a  yearling 

colt,  "  Chlorine,"  Vol.  Trans. 

Mules. — To  Joseph  Cloyes,  Morrisville,  for  one  pair 
of  Mules,  Vol.  Trans. 

SHEEP. 

Long  wooled  Bucks. — 1st.  T6  J.  M'D.  McTnlyre, 
CoUwold,  $10— 2il.  Wm.  Huxford,  New  Hartford,  Bake- 
well,  Col.  Tour — 3d.  W.  Rathbone,  jr.,  Springfield, 
Dishley,  Dip. 

Long  wooled  Ewes.- Ist.  To  J.  J.  Boshart,  Mo- 
hawk, $10—2(1.  W.  Rathbone,  Jr.,  Col.  Tour. 

Long  wooled  Lames. — Prem ium  equally  dividiHl  be» 
tween  Geo.  Brtnkerhoii;  Albany,  and  Frei!.  B.  Halli?, 
.Gilbertsville,  $5. 
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Middle  woolso  Bucks. — Itt.  J.  M'D.  Mclntyre, 
|10_24].  Fred.  Easton,  Mt.  Morris^  Col.  Touiw^d.  Z.  B. 
WakemsiD,  Dip. 

MiDDLS  wooLSD  £we8. — Ist.  To  J.  M'D.  Mclntyre, 
$10— 2a.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Col.  Tour— 3d.  Z.  B.  Wake- 
man,  Herkimer,  Dip. 

Middle  wooled  Lambs. — To  J.  M'D.  Mclntyre,  $5. 

Mesino  Bucks. — 1st.  To  H.  &  J.  Carpenter,  Pough- 
keepste,  $10— 2d.  J.  M.Sherwood,  Col.  Tour — 3d.  Reed 
Barrett,  Dip. 

Mekino  Ewes — Ist.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  $10 — ^2d.  Israel 
Smith,  DeRuyter,  Col.  Tour. 

Merino  Lambs,— J.  M.  Sherwood,  $5. 

Saxon  Bucks. — Itt.  To  S.  B.  Crocker,  Vernon,  $10 — 
2d.  S*  H.  Church,  Vernon,  Col.  Tour — 3d.  J.  R.  Jones, 
Vernon,  Dip. 

Saxon  Ewes 1st.  To  6.  H.  Chareb,  $10^-2d.  S.  B. 

Crocker,  Col.  Tour— 3d.  D.  C.  Barnes,  Deerfleld,  Dip. 

Saxon  Lambs.-— L.  T.  Marshall,  Vernon,  $5. 

Sheep  from  other  STAT£8.~..DipIomas  to  I.  H.  Net* 
Ueton,  J.  N.  Blakesley,  N.  B.  Smith,  and  Stephen  Af- 
wood,  all  of  Litchfield  co.,  Ct.,  for  superior  Merino 
Sheep. 

Fat  Sheep. — 1st.  To  John  Reeves,  Lysander,  $10—2. 
To  J.  M'D.McIntyre,  Albany,  Col.  Tour— 3.  Geo.Brin- 
kerhufi;  Albany,  Vol.  Trans. 

SWINE. 

Boars. — 1st.  To  C.  R.  Nichols,  Darien,  Leicester, 
$10 — 2d.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Berkshire,  Col.  Tour — 3d.  L. 
T.  Marshall,  Veraon,  Dip. 

Sows. — lat.  To  J.  J.  Bosbart,  Mohawk,  Berkshire  and 
Leicester,  $10 — 2d.  Robert  Eells,  Westmoreland,  grade 
Berkshire,  Col.  Tour— 3d.  Peter  Smith,  Utica,  Dip. 

Pigs.— 1st.  To  Robert  Eells,  Westmoreland,  $3— 2d. 
Jas.  Plant,  Utica,  Dip. 

POULTRY. 

To  L.  Tucker,  Albany,  best  lot  of  Dorking  Fowls,  $3 
— ^To  the  same,  for  best  pair  of  Turkeys,  (wild)  $3 — To 
the  same,  for  best  and  greatest  yariety  of  Fowls,  $10 — 
To  Geo.  Bement,  Albany,  best  lot  Black  Polands,$3 — To 
the  same,  for  best  pair  of  Geese,  (African)  $3 — To  the 
■ame  for  best  pair  of  Ducks,  (Muscovys)  $3. 

John  Paris,  Albany,  for  ten  varieties  of  Pigeons,  a 
fine  display.  Dip. 

Master  £.  R.  Johnson,  Rome,  for  the  grea'  v.  riety  of 
fowls  exhibited  by  him— although  he  had  not  enough  to 
sweep  the  premium,  his  specimens  were  very  fine  in- 
deed, antfthe  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  his 
coops  deserves  encouragement — Dip. 

Mr.  Robinson's 4bwls  called  "Sampsons,"  Dip. 

PLOWS. 
1st.  To  Howard  Delano,  MottviUe,  « Diamond  Im- 
proved," $15— 2d.  Thos.  D.  Burrall,  Geneva,  <<  Shell 
Wheel,**  Premium  last  year,  certificate — 3(1.  Brainerd  & 
Comstock,  Rome,  **  Diamond,'*  No.  5,'Premium  last  year, 
certificate — 4(h.  E.  Wilson,  Vernon,  «  Diamond,"  No. 
5,  Premium  last  year,  certificate — 5th.  Miner,  Horton& 
Co.,  Peekskill,  «No.  22,"  Silver  Medal— 6ih.  John  B. 
Gay  lord,  Auburn,  «  No.  6,"  Dip. — To  Alvah  Jefferson, 
Darien,  ''Michigan  Subsoil,"  $10. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Farm  Wagons — 1st.  To  Peter  S.  Eastman,  New  Hart- 
ford, $10— 2(1.  J.  S.  U  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  Vol.  Trans. 

Harrows — To  Oren  Barton,  Tyler,  (Geddes  Harrow,) 
Col.  Tour. 

Scarifier— Orrn  Barton,  $5. 

Cultivator — Oren  Barton,  Col.  Tour. 

Fanning  Mills— 1st.  To  I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.,  Scaghti- 
coke.  Junction,  Silver  Medal — ^2d.  Clow  &  Trulon,  Mentz, 
Vol.  Trans. — 3d.  Jas.  Patterson,  Canandaigua,  Dip. 

Horse  Power— To  A.  D.  Childs,  Rochester,  $10. 

Threshing  Machines — Ist.  To  A.  Douglass,  Skaneate- 
les,  $10— 2d.  Hart,  Higham  &  Co.,  Vulcan  Works,  Utica, 
Vol.  Trans 3tl.  Ellery  Hicks,  Dip. 

Drill  Barrow — To  Abm.  Randall,  Oneida  co.,  for  bar- 
row to  plant  potatoes  and  com.  Col.  Tour. 

Straw  Cutters — 1st.  To  J.  G.  Case,  Utica,  (Sanfords,) 
Silver  Medal— 2d.  J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield,  Vol.  Trans.— 3d. 
Martin  Sanders,  Cortland,  Dip. 

Com  and  Cob  Crusher— To  J.  A.  Pitts,  Rochester,  $10. 


Farm  Horse  Cart — To  Wm.  Carroll,  Albany,  Dip. 

Revolving  Horse  Rake — 1st.  To  Jas  Smith,  Clarkson, 
Col.  Tour— 2d.  Albert  Brockway,  Bridge  water.  Vol. 
Trans. 

0x  Yokes — Ist.  To  A.  Munroe,  Galway,  Col.  Tour— 
2d.  Wm.  Hill,  Marcy,  Vol.  Trans. 

Grain  Cradles — Ist.  To  E.  S.  Hager,  Frankfort,  $3— 
2d.  David  Flanders,  Stockholm,  Dip. 

Hay  Fork— Tkylor,  Buttolph  &  Co.,  Dip. 

Grass  Scythe— H.  C.  White,  Albion,  Dip. 

Hoes— R.  &  £.  Clark  &  Co.,  Unadilla  Forks,  $2. 

Corn  Sheller-^.  D.  Briggs,  Saratoga,  Dip. 

Com  Cutter — J.  M.  Cleveland,  Adams,  $2. 

Manure  Forks — Tkylor,  Buttolph  k,  Co.,  Dip. 

Reaping  Machine— O.  Hussey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $15. 

PLOWING  MATCH.— 20  Enteies. 

1st.  To  Frederic  Smith,  Westmoreland,  $16;  plow- 
man, Wm.  Jackson,  Diamond  Plow,  Brainerd,  Comstock 
&  Co.,  Makers— 2d.  Elon  Comstock,  Rome,  $12;  Stephen 
Pope  plowman,  same  Plow  as  No.  1.— 3d.  Thos.  D. 
Burrrall,  Geneva,  $10;  Burrall's  Plow— 4th.  O.  R.  Bab- 
cqek.  Bridge  water.  Col.  Tour — 5tb.  H.  N.  Carey,  Marcy, 
Vol.  Trans.,  M.  May  hew  plowman,  Livingston  co.  Plow. 

Boys  under  18  yeare  qf  age — To  E.  W.  Butler,  Rome, 
16  years  of  age,  Darien  Plow,  No.  5,  $10. 

BUTTER. 

Best  lot  from  5  cows — 1st.  To  E.  R.  Evans,  Marcy, 
$25— 2d.  Thos.  Hawks,  Columbia,  $15— 3d.  Geo.  Vail, 
Troy,  $10. 

Best  25  lbs.  made  in  June — 1st.  To  R.  S.  Ransome, 
Perryville,  $10— 2d.  O.  C.  Crocker,  Union,  Col.  Tonr-* 
3d.  P.  Case,  New  Hartford,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time — 1st.  To  Melas  Adams, 
MaHinsburgh,  $15— 2d.  S.  M.  Foster,  New  Hartford,  Sil- 
ver Medal— 3d.  O.  Cole,  Litchfield,  Silver  Medal— 4ih. 
D.  Sells,  jr..  New  Hartford,  Silver  MetUi— 5th.  W. 
Ottley,  Oaks  Corners,  Silver  Medal. 

CHJbmESSE*. 

On  ten  Dairies— IsC.  To  H.  Burrall,  Salisbury,  $20— 
2d.  R.  Eells  &  others,  Oneida  co.,  $10. 
-  Another  lot  of  the  dairies  presented  by  A.  L.  Fish,  ol 
Litchfield,  Herkimer  co.,  were  very  superior,  and  bad 
the  committee  been  authorixed  to  award  two  of  the  pre- 
miums to  the  same  county,  this  lot  would  have  Kceived 
the  second  premium — Silver  Medal. 

Over  one  year  old — 1st.  To  Robert  Eells,  Westmore- 
land, $15 — ^2d.  Fred.  Ingersoll,  Vernon,  Silver  Medal. 

Less  than  one  year  old — 1st;  To  W.  S.  Ford,  Salisbury, 
$15^^2d.  W.  Ottley,  Silver  Medal— 3d.  F.  Hallenbeck, 
Herkimer  co.,  Silver  Me<lal— 4th.  N.  Wilcox,  Winfteld, 
Silver  Medal — 5th.  J.  Smalley,  Norway,  Silver  Medal. 

Spencer  Brown,  of  Newport  Herkimer  co.,  for  two 
samples  of  round  or  navy  cheese.  Dip. 

More  than  18,000  pounds  of  cheese  exhibited  in  this 
class,  and  every  cheese  was  of  superior  quality. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 
1st.  To  Joel  Wood  worth,  Watertown,  $15 — 2d.  Mo- 
ses Eames,  Rutland,  $10— 3d.  W.  E.  White,  Walton,  Col. 
Tour — 4th.    Eraslus  Bi^elow,    Sangerfield,   Dip — 5th. 
Sidney  Spring,  Eaton,  Dip. 

SILK. 

Sewing — 1st.  To  Clark  Avery,  Perryville,  $15— 2d. 
D.  Irish,  Perryville,  $10 — 3d.  J.  Hutchinson,  River 
Head,  Col.  Tour. 

Reeleil.— 1st.  To  Mrs.  Irish,  Perryville,  $10— 2d. 
Clark  Avery,  Col.  Tour — 3d.  Benj.  Blaokman,  Verona, 
Dip. 

Cocoons— 1st.  To  Clark  Avery,  $10— 2d.  John  Osbom, 
Utica,  Col.  Tour— 3d.  Benj.  Blackman,  Dip. 

FRUITS. 
Greatevt  variety  of  UJble  Apples,  Ellwanger  ft  Bany  Ro- 
chester. •••••' $5 

2d  do  do.  uible  Apples,  David  Thomas,  Ca)'usa  county, 3 

M6o.  do.  table  Apples,  J  C.  Hastings, Vol.  Tr, 

Best  19  torts  table  Apples,  Oliver  Phelps,  Canaudaigua, $9 

Greatest  variety  table  Pears,  J).  Thomas,  Cayoga, 3 

9d  greatest    *^       ^       '*       EUwanger  ft  Bany,  Roches- 
ter,  Vol.  Tr. 

Greatest  variety  winter  Pears,  David  Thomns  CHjngn  Co.,  Vol.Tr 

Best  12  QuiDces,  Oliver  Phelps,  Canandaigua, do. 

Best  19  Peaches-  N  Goodseii,  Greece,  Momoe  county,*-*    do. 
•<   M  Plunisi  Henry  Green,  Utica, do. 
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BeM  6bunche€  Native  Grape#»  W.  MerriiiOi  Utic«i Vol.  Tr 

<'     •  bunchM  Foreign    ^*       8.  D.  CbikU,      * do 

VEGETABLES. 
It  bast  table  Turnips,  Dr.  A.  Brig liam,  Slate  Ltinatie  Atylnra 

Uuca, $] 

19  beM  Carrot*,  G.  S.  Dana,  Utioai •••••••• J 

tSbesttuble  Beets,  David  Gray,  Jr,  Marcy, 1 

l2baMOuioa«,c.  F.  CroMmaii,  Bochesier,"""** 1 

3  best  heads  of  Cabbage,  O.  Gray,  Jr.,  Marcy, J 

19  Tomatoes,  D.  Grey,  Jr.,  Marey, 1 

10  Effg  Plants  and  tree  of  do.,  O.  B.  Goodrich,  Uliea, 1 

Best  hair  peck  Lima  Beam,  Dr.  A.  Brigtoam.  do., 1 

3  beat  squashea,           •'               "               *'          1 

Best  half  peck  table  Potatoes,  James  Rees,  New  Ha    ord, i 

9d  best  Imlfpeck  table  potatoes,  R.  Eells,  Westmoreland, I 

Bestfceeilliug  Potatoes,  4  specimens,  |  peok  each,  H.  N.  Luig«- 

worthy,  Irondequoit, ..-•* 5 

19  ears  beet  seed  Com,  Charles  W.  Bella,  Kirklaod, 1 

DISCRETIONARY. 
Pocatoe  Onions.  J.  Greeiileaf,  Brockport, Vol.  Tr.  and  1 

C.  E.  Goodrich,  for  several  samples  of  WatermeloM  and  CuOte- 
lopes,  and  lo  G.  W.  Crumweif  for  Watermelons.  •  •  Vol.  Tr.  each. 

Sweet  Corn,  C.  E.  Goodrich,  Utica, 1 

D.  Gray,  Jr.,  for  great  variety  of  Vegetables, 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 


Vol.Tr 


1st.  George  W*  Heqry,  Martiusborgh, $5 

!*'      acob  8.  Van  Allen,  Black  Rock, 4 

3d.   Mrs.  V.  R.  Voorhies,  Amsterdam, 3 

PltMHtL 

let  Chester  Buck,  Lowville,  Lewis  Co.. S5 

9d.   George  W.  Henry,  Martiiisburgb,  • 4 

3d.   Wm.  OtUey,  Oak's  Comers,  Oiilario  Co.,  •  •  •  • 3 

Waoltm  Ctalk, 

Ut.    Samuel  Churchill,  Little  Falls, S5 

<No  other  specimens  found  by  committee,  although  two  others 
entered  on  list.) 

WooUh  Cwf- 

Isl.  Hiram  Mills,  Mnrtinsburgh, ^& 

91  William  Otiley,  Oaks  Comers, 4 

3d.  Mrs.  V.  R.  Voorhies«  Amsterdam, 3 

BryttuU  Carp$i$. 

Isf.  Rotchkiss  ft  Smith,  Auburn, • • ••  #5 

9d*    Thompson ville  Co.,  Cmm.,  • 8 

Raig  Carjtttt* 

1st.  Mrs.  Bei\iamin  Blackmail,  Veronal  Oneida  Co., •*....  $3 

9d.     "    Beigaroin  Plant,  New  Harlford, 9 

3d.   r.  Robinson,  Clinton, • • ••    1 

JCfTssy. 

IM.  E.M.  Rateman,  Venice,  Cayuga  Co., •••••  $3 

9d    8.  W,  Abbott, 2 

3d.  George  W.  Henry,  Martinabnrgh,' 1 

DotAU  Carjmt  Caomiti, 

Isl.  Miss  Adeline  Jones,  Westmoreland, •• S4 

9d.   John  Winslow,  Watertown, • 3 

3d.   Abram  Koonz,  All>any, 9 

4lh.  Susan  H.  Bronson,  Venion, •....•......, i 

Knit  Woalm  8ueking$. 

18|.  Mrs.  Acsah  Coe,  Columbia, |t2 

9d.      "    Hainiah  Bostwick,  Lowville, I 

3d.   Chester  Buck,  **  • Dip. 

IrtiMfi  Clatk, 

1st.  Joseph  WcUs,  Denmark, f5 

9d.   Aaron  Bailey,  Cherry  Valley, • ••     4 

3d.   Wm.  Ottley,  oaks  Comers, 3 

LtnsA  Diaptr. 

M.  Mrs  Achsah  Coe,  Columbia, • $5 

9d.   George  W.  Henry,  Martinsburgh, • 4 

3d.   Levi  T.  Marshall,  Vernon, •••• 3 

Htartk  Rmgi. 

let.  George  B.  Cary.  Richfit^M, •.•• ^5 

9d.    Mary  Timnecliflf,  Warren,  Herk.  Co., 4 

3d.   Geo.  B  Car>'.  Richfield, 3 

4lh.  Miss  Mannhan,  Uiica, •• 9 

6lh.  Mr*.  Peter  Miller,  Turin,  Lewie  Co., •     1 

0k.  C.  Robinson,  Clinton, Dip 

lAntn  S€wng  Thrtad. 

1st.  Peter  Crbpell,  Jr.,  Ulster  Co.,  I  lb., 99 

Lintn  Mntt  Sredbtng*. 

1st.  Mrs.  Calvin  Aldrich,  New  Hartford, $S 

9d.    Mrs  W.  C.  Burreit,  Paris, 1 

3d.     "      Squire  M.  Mason,  New  Hartford, Dip. 

Silk  SlodtingM. 

1st.  Mary  E.  Dayton,  Vernon,* Dip. 

9d.    Mrs.  D.  Irish,  Perryville, do. 

9d.    Thomas  Potter,  Utica, do. 

Cotton  Stoekinga. 

Isi.  Mrs.  Morris, 99 

9d       ♦•     Soph»a  Willard,  New  Hanfort, 1 

3d       "     D.  Skinner,  DeerfieM, Dip 

Tow  Cloth. 

1st.  Mrs  Wm.  Potter,  Msrcy,  Oneida  county, #1 

9d.    Mrs.  Wm.  Ottley.  Oaks  O^mers, Dip 


Diploma. 


DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

O.  Fnrmrr.  Mohnwk.  Steam  Deirv  OpeMtor, *••• 

A.  K.  JiiclcAnn.  Hoonville,  Chee«e  Wess, 

Mr*.  L.  T-  Mw7*hol1,  Vernon,  i<hawl.  Mitts,  and  Olives, S3 

Miithcr  Reccher,  Rem«en,  Bark  Mill, • Vol.  Trans. 

8.  Purdy  dt  Co.,  WhitesborO|  oak  chnm,  molieses  can,  ••  •  Vol.  Tr. 


N  P.  White,  Whitesboro,  Dentist  plate  work,' 

'  Lombard,  Elbridge,  Improved  fence, 

.Miss  Uiive  Austui}  ^myma,  knit  Veil,  Caps,  ftc. 


Dipk 

Vol.  CnH. 
4kDipL 


Wamjck  ft  Bryan,  Utu'a,  Tobacco,  Cigara.  and  Musuid..-- .  Dipi 

Mrs.  GuingoigtLuer,  Utica,  MiUmery, J^ 

deuedict  ft  Barney,  Syracuse,  Gold  Pens, •• 

Mrs.  D.  Skiiuier,  Deertiekl,  Marujc  Palace  of  ahell  work 
Ottomans,  and  pair  of  shoes,  highly  creditable  to  her 
and  ingenuity,  •••••••..•..• gj 

Curtis  ft  Van  Aradale,  Kirklaud,  Brown  Earthen  Ware. 9 

Noah  White,  Utica,  Stone  Ware, Tl J 

Wm.  Carroll,  Albany  Spring  Cart, VoL  T^. 

Lucretia  Tyler,  Lawrence,  Horse  Netting, • m% 

James  Sangster,  Budalo,  Miniature  Noah's  Ark, 3 

Gains  Clark,  byracuae.  Congress  Desk, Vol  Tr 

Miss  Mary  E.  bpcucer,  L'tica,  Emb.  bhawi, Dm.' 

Jas  H.  Dunbar,  East  Hamilton,  Pr.  Fringe  Mitieua, £ 

Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  Auburn,  Shell  work, s 

Miss  Gay,  Troy,  sfhell  flowers  and  Bead  bags, g 

Grove  Lawrence,  Syracuse,  uM.  Pkient  Salt>>*«  Dip.  and  Vol.  Tr. 

Joseph  Miller.  Utica,  miniature  ship  and  fngate, SI 

Eloii  ConMock,  Rone,  Agricultural  and  Uorucullunl  Imide 

mcuts, $5  and  Dip. 

Mies  Julia  N.  Tucker,  Albany,  Embroidered  Port  Folio, Dm 

D  J.  ft  A.  I.  Smith,  Syracuse,  Hand  Railroad  Car, Suk 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Siorma,  Utica,  Shell  b^ .fi 

Wm  Butler,  Phelps,  Coon  skii;  robe, VoL  Tr 

G.  W.  Henry,  (bimd,)  Frankfort,  Bnishee, SS 

Davkl  Kendall,  New  Lebanon,  Thermometers, Dip 

J.  T.  Farrand,  water  drawing  machine, VoLT^ 

Mrs.  Voorbies,  Araslerdain,  four  eases  manuAictnrad  arii* 

_«»«•.•• flOand  Din. 

Brainard,  Comstock  ft  Co.,  Rome,  Plouvs, • pm 

Walker  and  Gavit,  Albany,  best  Daguerreotypee, Silver  MeSL 

MisA  L.  M.  Eames,  New  Hartford,  knit  window  curtains, Dip^ 

L.  M.  Pierson.  Stillivau,  counterpane, ** 

Mrs.  Luke  t'one,  Westmoreland,  straw  hat,*  •• *■ 

E.  K.  Browning,  Utica,  machine  canii, S3  and  Dm 

Hopkins,  Sergeant  ft  Co.,  Auburn,  bos  machine  carda. gs 

Henry  Lawrence,  Chenango  county,  compound  lever  tng- 

buckle, 0ip^ 

Four  church  bells,  A.  Meneely,  West  Troy,  very  superior,  ••  •  Cen. 

havuig  received  premium  heretofore. 
Miss  C.  Devereuz,  Utica,  sofa  cuahiou  and  worked  taUe  oover,  Dnn 
Mrs  L.  Jones,  Utica,  case  of  wax  ornaments,  an  elegant 

article, • ^ 

Jonathan  Coxon  ft  Co.,  Utica,  brown  eanhera  ware,*'  S3  and  tw> 
Geo.  Geddes,  Onondaga  coumy,  five  samples  seed  com,  all 

▼eryfine, • • Db^ 

8.  C.  Coffin,  Portlaadf  Chataoque  county,  oil  paiminga,  highly 

oomroended  as  specimens  of  early  eflbrt  in  the  art. 

Miss  C.  W.  Gridley,  Utica,  specimens  of  oil  painting. Dip. 

Miss  O'Toole,  and  Mias  Mary  Putniim,  Rome,  two  sample* 

of  raiMd  worsted  vrork,  very  creditable  to  the  exhibit nrs,***  Dv» 

G.  W.  Brownson.  Amsterdam,  specimens  of  corn  brooma, $9 

Miss  M.  J.  Morris,  Auburn,  samples  of  lace  work, g 

Mrs.  Ac«sh  Cole,  Columbia,  Herkimer  county,  two  pair  coctco 

woolen  blankets, S3  and  Dip. 

Miss  Georgiaiia  8.  Manning.  Syracuae,  worsted  worked 

reticule, S3 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Spencer,  Ulica,  embroidered  chair, ^. ....  j)ip, 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bennett,  Peun  Yen,   Yntea  county,  an  ottoman 

cover. Dip. 

J.  Parish,  Mendon,  Monroe  county,  for  a  washing  machine 

patented  to  Nathan  Parish^  Rush,  Monroe  comity, Vol.  TV. 

John  Wilkineont  Union  Vale,  Dutchess  county,   presented  a 

convenient  plan  of  a  bami  commended. 

Solomon  Phelps*  Lowville,  a  sausage  cntterj D^b 

Mrs.  Mary  Bradley,  Utica,  embroidered  bed  spread,  ••  •  S5  and  D^l. 
Male  members  of  State  Lui>alic  Asylum,  case  carved  toys,  •  •  •  •  Dm. 
Female    "  '*  **  ^*       embroidery  and  nee> 

dlcwork, • Dipi 

Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Utiea,  raised  worsted  work, Dm 

Miis  Margaret  Hawthorn^  Deerfield,  embroidered  apron, #1 

**  C.  M.  Curteuins,  Utica,  two  specimens  finely  shaded 

worsted  work, S3  and  Di^ 

Mrsk  Geo.  R.  Fairbanks,  Adams,  bed  and  table  spre«l, SI 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Cary,  Richfield,  worsted  worked  chair  bottoms,  •  •  i3 
Miss  Augusta  Dye,  Penn  Van, '  mbroidered  piano  cover,  ^  and  Dip. 

M.  J.  Johnson,  Little  Falls,  needle  work  on  paper, ••  • i3 

Mrs.  Wm.  Otiey.  Phelps,  pieced  bed  spread, S3 

E.  P.  Webster,  Utica,  carved  miniamre  cottage, S9 

Miss  Abby   Allen,   Carlisle,   embroidered  screen  and  sofa 

pillow, •  ••• • S9 

Wm.  Potter,  Marcy,  pair  horse  blanketa, 1 

Jno.  Kirkland,  Kirkland,  worsted  table  cover, Dip. 

Solomon  Phelps,  Lowville,  sausage  cutter,    

'amesGooId,  Alb.,  two  hflnvc  pleasure  sleigh, 

Joseph  D  Briggs,  Saratoga,  corn  sheller, 

B.  S.  Seymour,  WestiiKH«land,  Mrindow  and  door  butts  and 

fastenings, • 

Eljah  Hurlburt,  Waterloo,  clover  machine, 

•  «>.  1  Clough.  Whilesboro,  self  setting  saw  miil  apparatus,  •••• 

'.  '  .  Cady,  Newport,  Yates*  Patent  Lock. 

Dumbarton  Glass  Factory,  Durhamville,  Glass, - 


^ 


•4 


u 


It 


IC^  For  premiums  on  Flowers,  Stoves,  and  Fiour,  see  page 

GAPK8  IN  Chick£N8. — Turpentine,  airplied  with  • 
feather,  internally,  to  the  throat,  will  in  all  eases  ctira 
thii  disease.     [Trieil  and  fotxnd  efllcaeious.] 
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THE  MATDUKfi  CHERRY. 


It  is  a  little  singular,  that  nearly  all   pomological 
writers  refer  to  the  Maydulce  as  a  standard  for  the  time 

of  maturity  in  cherries. 
The  ripening  of  an 
early  cherry  is  indica- 
ted by  comparing  it 
with  the  Mayduke,  or 
it  is  a  giren  number  of 
days  earlier  or  later 
than  this  well  known 
variety. 

Now  i.  happens  that 
the  Mavduke  is  the 
most  variable  in  its  sea- 
.'son  of  maturity  of  all 
known  cherries.  Frait 
of  a  dark  red  color 
is  often  seen  on  one 
branch,  and  that  which 
is  nearly  green  on  an> 
other.  It  is  thus  not 
uncommon  that  (here  is 
ft  difference  of  six 
Pig.  83*  weeks    on    the    same 

free.  The  sa^pe  difference  may  occur  on  different  trees, 
one  tree  being  some  weeks  ahead  of  another.  Hence 
serious  disappointment  sometimes  results  where  trees  of 
this  variety  are  purchased  and  come  into  bearing,  from 
the  frequent  lateness  in  ripening;  and  cultivators,  sup- 
posing they  have  received  a  very  early  variety,  often 
consider  themselves  as  having  been  grievously  imposed 
upon. 

The  two  outline  figures  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ex- 
hibit this  difference  in  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
fruit,  and  represent  two  cherries  which  grew  the  pre- 
sent season  on  the  same  branch,  and  within  two  inches 
of  each  other;  the  larger  being  a  dark  red,  while  the 
smaller  was  light  green.  They  were  drawn  accurately 
from  the  specimen,  exactly  of  the  natural  size,  and  at 
the  same  time,  (the  19th  of  6  mo.,  June.)  There  was 
nearly  as  great  a  disparity  In  several  other  specimens. 

The  inappropriateness  of  taking  this  variety  as  a 
standard  for  time,  is  further  Increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  scarcely  ever  picked  from  the  tree  in  a  fully  ripened 
state,  but  most  commonly  while  it  is  yet  only  of  a  dark 
red  color,  instead  of  black  as  it  should  be;  and  before 
it  has  attained  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  full  size. 
Some  cultivators  of  fine  fruit  have  been  astonished  on 
tasting  ftilly  ripened  specimens,  at  the  difference  between 
soeh  speeiihens  and  Chose  picked  at  the  usual  season. 

FROST  IN  VALLEYS. 


;  tender  fruit  trees,  as  peaches,  nectarines^  and  apricots^ 
'that  exposed  hills,  if  not  greatly  elevated,  are  much  bet- 
her  than  warm  valleys,  where  the  frost  is  not  only  more 
'  intense,  but  the  increased  temperature  in  summer  tends 
I  to  promote  a  more  rapid  and  succulent  growth,  which  is 
less  capable  of  withstandmg  the  severity  of  winter. 


THEORIES  TO  SUIT  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


It  is  fiimiliar  to  many  that  night  frosts  under  a  clear 
sky,  are  most  severe  in  sheltered  valleys,  and  lightest  on 
exposed  hills,  where  the  difference  in  altitude  is  not  so 
great  as  much  to  affect  the  temperature  from  the  natural 
decrease  which  always  takes  place  as  we  ascend  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  tendency  of  the  cold  air  to 
sink  into  hollows,  or  to  become  cooleil  more  rapidly  by 
radiation,  without  the  counteracting  Influence  which  air 
in  motion  always  exerts,  was  finely  exhibited  by  the  se- 
vere frost  which  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  summer.  A  number  of  thrifty  young  hickories, 
about  fifty  feet  high,  stood  in  a  depression  which  was 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  The  young  shoots  had  grown  a 
few  inches,  and  being  fresh  and  succulent,  were  V4?ry| 
easily  touehe«l  by  tML  Accordingly,  after  that  cold* 
night,  about  one-half  the  young  leaves  on  the  tree,  occu- 
pying the  lower  half,  were  completely  killed  and  had 
tnmeil  black;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  trees,  which 
reached  above  the  valleys,  remained  as  fresh  and  green 
as  ever. 

Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  mentions  au  experiment  in 
Elliott's  Magazine,  where  the  thermometer  situated  in  a 
valley,  sunk  during  a  frosty  night,  down  to  27**,  while  on 
a  neighboring  hill  only  sixty  feet  higher  there  was  no 
frost  whatever,  the  thermometer  scarcely  sinking  to  32*. 

Burb  facts  may  remind  those  who  are  about  setting  out 


It  lias  not  been  very  uncommon  in  the  history  of  fiur- 
ming  for  theories  to  be  manufactured  as  a  sort  of  apology 
for  ted  management  or  neglect.  We  see  this  in  various 
ways.  A  very  common  one  is  to  account  for  the  disse- 
mination of  weeds  by  the  supposition  that  the  cultivated 
crop  has  actually  undergone  transmutation,  and  has  been 
converted  to  the  weeds.  Where  sueh  vegetable  intruders 
Igrow  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  means 
which  may  be  perhaps  often  concealed  from  observation, 
it  becomes  exceedingly  convenient  thus  to  explain  this 
increase,  as  well  as  to  apologize  for  a  want  of  more  vigi- 
lant care  in  their  erailication. 

Another  illustration  of  this  disposition  is  given  by  A. 
J.  Downing,  in  the  excellent  article  appended  to  his 
«  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,'*  on  the  Duraium 
qf  VarUtUs, 

It  was  for  a  long  ftme,  he  observes,  a  popular  opinion, 
that  when  a  good  variety  of  fruit  was  once  originated 
from  seed,  <'  it  might  be  continued  by  grafting  and  bud- 
ding, for  ever, — or  at  least,  as  some  old  parchment  deeds 
pithily  gave  tenure  to  land — 'as  long  as  grass  grows  and 
water  runs.'"  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  the  tlieory 
advanced  by  President  Knight,  was,  that  all  trees  of  any 
particular  variety,  being  only  parts  from  the  original 
tree,  of  limited  duration  itself,  most  all  die  about  the 
time,  or  soon  after  the  time,  that  the  parent  tree  dies. 
« Certain  French  writers,*'  observes  A.  J.  Downing, 
« about  this  time  gladly  seized  Knight's  theoiy,  as  an 
explanation  of  the'miserable  state  Into  which  several  fine 
old  varieties  of  pears  had  fallen,  about  Paris,  owing  to 
bad  culture  and  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death 
warrant,  in  like  manner,  of  the  Brown  Beurre*  Doyen- 
ne, Chaumonlel,  and  many  others.  •  •  •  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  since 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  aotiee  tlut  the  repudiated  apples 
and  pears  still  hold  their  place  among  the  best  cultivators 
both  in  England  and  France.  The  **  extinct  varieties  ** 
seem  yet  to  bid  defiance  to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators.** 
•  ••••♦♦ 

**  The  apparent  decay  ot  a  variety  is  often  caused  by 
graftbg  upon  unhealthy  stocks.  For  although  grafts  of 
very  vigorous  habits  have  frequently  the  power  of  reno- 
vating in  some  measure,  or  for  a  time,  the  health  of  the 
stock,  yet  the  tree,  when  it  arrives  at  a  bearing  slftte> 
willy  sooner  or  later,  sulfcr  from  the  diseased  or  feeble 
nature  of  the  stock. 

<«  Carelessness  in  scAeetinf  soions  for  engrafting,  le ano- 
ther fertile  source  of  degeneracy  in  varieties.  Every 
good  cultivator  is  aware  that  if  grafts  are  cut  from  the 
ends  of  old  bearing  branches,  •xkauHed  kg  9v§rhearin£, 
the  same  feebleness  of  habit  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
shared  by  the  young  graft. 

**  Unfavorable  soil  and  climate  are  powerful  agents  in 
deteriorating  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  Certain  sorts  that 
have  originated  in  a  eold  climate,  are  often  short  lived 
and  unproductive  when  taken  to  warmer  ones,  and  the 
reverse.  For  this  reason  the  Spitzenburgh  apple  soon . 
degenerates,  if  planted  in  the  colder  parte  of  New-Eng- 
land, and  almost  all  northern  sorts,  if  transplanted  to 
Georgia.  But  this  only  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  certain  natural  liKis  uf  fitnevs  for  climate,  and  not 
tl^at  thi*  existence  of  the  variety  iUelf  is  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  these  local  fauures.^ 

The  continued  propagation  of  pears  upon  the  quince 
stock,  for  the  product!  )n  of  dwarfs,  and  the  continued  re- 
production from  the;  e  cfwarfs  or  stunted  trees,  is  given 
as  a  reason  why  the  pear,  inougn  naturally  a  much  longer 
lived  tree  than  the  apple^  so  often  suffers  by  a  decline  of 
the  varieties. 

There  are  many  interesting  frets;  bearing  on  this  Mb- 
ject,  sUtetl  in  the  valuable  article  before  mentioned,  a 
few  of  which  we  here  repeal,  and  which  we  doubt  not. 
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wUl  prov«  interailiiig  to  tome  ol^  oar  readers,  at  well 
M  to  ihow  Ihem  the  treawre  which  they  would  potaeu 
in  the  work  alluded  to:  .   .^    ^  ^ 

«  The  oldeat  known  variety  of  the  pear  w  the  Autumn 
BerfamoU-believed  by  pomologitU  to  be  IdenUcally  the 
tame  fruit  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius 
C«sar-that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old.  It  grows  with  as  much  vigor,  and  bears  as 
regular  and  abundant  crops  of  ikir,  line  fruit  in  our  own 
rarden,  as  any  sort  we  cultivate.  Whole  orchards  of 
Uie  Doyenn«5  (or  Virgalieu)  are  in  the  finest  and  most 
productive  state  of  bearing  in  the  interior  of  this  state, 
uid  numberless  instances  in  the  western  states-*nd  any 
one  may  see,  in  September,  gro^  in  the  »PP«'f««y  ^^W 
and  clayey  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North 
River,  specimens  of  this  "  outcast,"  weighing  toree- 
fourths  of  a  pound,  and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  beauty 
of  ajinearance  and  lusciousness  of  flavor  worthy  of  the 
caiden  of  the  Hesperides,-«ertainly  we  are  confident 
Sev^r  surpassed  in  the  lusUest  youth  of  the  variety  in 
France.  The  same  is  true  of  aU  the  other  sorts  when 
propagated  in  a  healthy  wanner,  and  grown  m  suiUble 

soil  and  climate."  ,     .  .  i  .    .w     _*• ' 

«« To  add  force  to  this  view  {already  stated  in  this  arti- 
cle,! we  will  add,  that  we  have  had  the  satisfiwtion  lately, 
of  seeing  trees  of  the  condemned  varieUee  taken  from 
healthy  intorior  districte  to  the  sea-board,  where  they 
have  already  borne  fruit  as  fair  and  unblemished  as 
•Ter;— thus  proving  that  the  variety  was  not  enfeebled, 
b«t  only  so  much  of  it  as  had  been  constanOy  propagated 
in  a  soil  and  climate  naturally  rather  unfavorable  to  it. 
While  in  favorable  posiUons  It  maintained  all  its  original 

vigor."        •  •  *  *  *  *     . 

w  A  skillftil  cultivator  in  Ohio  informed  us  of  a  case  in 
point.  Some  years  ago  he  planted  two  Doyenn6  pear 
trees,  both  apparenUy  healthy.  One  w^  from  the  Sjw- 
coast,  and  the  other  was-from  western  New-York.  The 
fruit  of  the  former,  when  it  came  into  bearmg,  ciucked, 
and  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  decay  common  where  it 
oame  from.  The  other  always  bore  fair  fruit  Allw 
several  yeAs  careAil  treatment,  he  has  at  last  restored  U 
to  the  original  health  of  the  variety." 

LIVE  STOCK  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


Shebp.— Connecticut  has  many  fine-wooled  flocks  of 
sheep,  some  of  which  we  had  the  pleawe  of  examining 
in  our  lato  excursion  though  the  state. 

John  Ward,  of  Salisbury,  near  Falls  Village,  has  a 
flock  of  700  Saxons.  Their  fleeces  average  2^  pounds, 
and  sold  last  year  at  60  cto.  per  pound.  In  another  part 
of  Salisbury,  we  saw  a  small  flock  of  Ootswolds,  belong- 
inr  to  John  C.  Cofllng,  Esq.  They  were  purchased  of 
Mr.  Devine,  of  Washington  Hollow^  Dutchess  county, 

N  Y. 

'r.'o.  Camp,  Esq.,  of  Litehfleld,  has  a  very  superior 
flock  of  170  Saxons.  They  were  derived  mostly  from  the 
noted  flock  of  Charles  B.  Smith  Esq.,  of  Torringford,  Ct. 
The  wool  of  Mr.  Camp»8  sheep  is  very  flne,  and  the 
fleeces  averaged  this  season,  2  lbs.  14  ooncee,  which  sold 
at  661  cts.  per  pound.  Mr.  Smith  imported  two  bucks 
ttom  Saxony,  hi  1843.  Both  of  these  bucks  Mr.  Camp 
has  used  in  his  flock.  Hitf  lambs  of  Che  present  season, 
many  of  them,  are  certainly  very  flne. 

Mr.  Lucas,  of  Goshen,  has  a  small  flock  of  mixed 
Skxon  and  Merinos,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  weight 
of  their  fleeces.  Twelve  ewes,  six  old  ones  and  six 
yearlings,  eight  of  which  reared  lambs,  gave  this  season 
611  lbs.  of  well. washed  wool-— being  an  average  of  Ave 
pounds  and  two  ounces. 

Henry  Watson,  Esq.,  of  East  Windsor,  has  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profluble  flocks  we  have  met  with.  He 
is  a  veteran  in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  as  well  as  other 
slock.  He,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hurlbut,  of  Win- 
chester, purchased  some  of  the  best  Saxons  of  the  first 
importation  of  Messrs.  Searle,  of  Boston,  in  1824.  His 
present  flock  are  of  various  grades  of  the  Saxon  blood 
then  obtaineil,  crossed  with  the  pure  Merino.  His  wool 
is  flne,  and  he  obtains  the  highest  prices  for  it.  At  se 
veral  manufacturing  establishments  where  we  happened 


to  call,  we  taw  or  heard  Mr.  Watson's  wool  given  as  am 
example  to  wool-growers  of  what  was  wanted  in  quli^r 
and  condition,  for  jbiM  vfOoL  This  year  it  brought  60 
cents  per  pound,  sold  in  his  neighborhood.  Last  year 
he  sold  it  in  the  dirt,  obtaining  a  price  equal  to  60  cts. 
per  pound  for  washed  wool.  His  fleeces  average  over 
three  pounds,  washed.    Bocks'  fleeces  weigh  from  *  to 

6^  pounds. 

Cattle.— In  some  districts  of  Conneeticut,  there  are 
very  good  cattle,  of  the  various  improved  breeds.  Se- 
veral enterprising  citixens  imported  stock  frtMn  England 
at  an  early  day.  Among  those  who  were  flrst  to  diaUn- 
guish  themselves  in  etforts  to  improve  this  branch  of 
husbandry,  were  the  late  Oov.  Woleott,  of  Li toh field, 
Messrs.  Samuel  and  Elisur  Woleott,  and  Col.  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth,  of  East  Wintlaor.  Theae  gentlemen,  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuxy,  and  in 
some  instances  previous  to  the  year  1790,  introduced 
into  their  respective  neighborhoods,  various  bulls  and 
cows,  either  imported  or  bred  from  slock  which  had 
been  imported.  It  is  imposvble  to  decide  with  any  cer- 
tainty, what  was  the  blood  of  the  cattle  brought  here  so 
many  years  ago.  Gov.  Woleott,  it  is  said,  procured  some 
animals  of  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Throg's  Neck,  Westehcster 
county,  (N.  Y.)  According  to  the  history  given  of  these 
catUe  in  an  American  ediUon  of  CuUey's  Emay  on  Live 
Stock,  published  forty  years  ago,  they  were  Short  Horns, 
procured  from  the  banks  of  Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  brought  by  Mr.  Heaton  to  Throg's  Neck,  in  17^ 
Judging  from  the  animals  of  the  present  day,  which 
seem  to  possess  most  of  their  blood,  the  original  stock 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  ordinary  Yorkshire  or 
Holderness  Short  Horns.  Large,  rather  rough  and 
coarse  boned,  thin  skinned;  when  well  fed,  inclined  to 
give  large  quantities  of  milk.  Cattle  having  various  de- 
grees of  the  blood  of  this  Heaton  stock,  (we  presume,) 
are  often  met  with  lo  Connecticut  under  the  name  of  the 
«  Eaton  hr$od.**  Gov.  Woleott  also  introduced  some  ani- 
mals, having,  as  was  said,  more  or  less  of  the  Aldemey 
blood  in  them. 

The  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Litohfield,  (for  whose 
kind  attentions  we  desire  to  return  our  thanks,)  waited 
on  us  to  several  places  in  his  neighborhood,  and  after- 
wards famished  conveyance  and  accompanied  us  to 
Goshen.  He  showed  us  several  cows  which  were  evi- 
dently  remarkable  milkers,  said  to  be  descended  from 
the  stock  of  Gov.  Woleott.  They  were  called  of  the 
«  Aldemey  breed,"  but  their  leading  characteristics  de- 
noted a  predominance  of  the  Yorkshire  blood.  One  of 
the  cows  belonged  to  Mr.  Lyman,  of  Goshen. 

(3oshen,  ss  we  mentioned  in  an  article  in  our  last  num- 
ber, is  noted  for  its  cheese-dairies,  and  several  of  the 
farmers  have  at  various  times  made  efibrts  to  improve 
the  milking  qualities  of  their  cows,  by  introdocing  bulls 
of  the  improved  breeds.  Mr.  Lucas,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Towner,  purchased  a  Durham  bull  of  John  Hare 
Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
A  numerous  progeny  came  from  this  bull,  and  so  &r  as 
we  learned,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  he  con- 
siderably improved  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  catUe  of 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Lucas  has  a  very  well -shaped 
bull,  five  years  old,  got  by  a  Durham  bull  mid  to  have 
been  im|>orted  by  Mr.  Hichcock,  of  New-York,  (after- 
wards owned  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  North  Canaan,)  and 
from  a  Durham  cow  of  Mr.  Morgan's,  of  Hartford.  Also 
several  thrifty  steers  from  this  bcdl.  At  Mr.  John  C. 
Cofling%  in  Salisbury,  we  saw  a  fine  lot  of  eight  or  ten 
cows,  mosUy  half-blood  Durhams,  which  appeared  to  be 
excellent  milkers. 

As  we  above  mentioned,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  half-blood  Durhams  are  decidedly  beUer  milkers  than 
the  common  stock.  Yet  it  is  very  ob v lout  that  moal  of  the 
dairy  farmers  pay  but  littie  attention  to  the  blood  or  qualities 
of  their  cattle.  Most  of  them  buy  their  cows;  and  many 
large  herda  which  we  mw  presented  a  most  incongruous 
collection  of  ugly  shapes,  and  animala  indicating  but  few 
good  qualities  for  any  purpose.  Why  need  this  be  sot 
Does  not  the  experience  of  every  farmer  teach  him  that 
some  cows  are  worth  nearly  double  what  others  are? 
And  would  it  not  be  altogether  better  in  the  long  run. 


to  raise  stock  always  from  those  which  poaseas  in  the 
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highest  degree  the  properties  which  eonstitote  their 
value?  From  our  own  observation  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  sayinf^  that  a  proper  attention  to  this  subject  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  would  douibU  the  nett  income 
of  their  cows. 

IVe  cannot  avoid  remarking. here,  that  we  noticed  in 
many  instances,  a  very  inveterate,  and  we  mnst  think, 
unreasonable  prejudice,  against  all  colors  in  cattle  but 
red.  In  some  instances  ^  e  heard  farmers  lay  they  found 
no  Ikalt  with  the  Durhams^  «  except  the  color.''  We 
put  the  interrogatory,  whether  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
cattle  depended  on  color?  They  could  not  say  that  it  did; 
but  they  did  not  like,  in  other  words,  did  not  fancy  such 
and  such  colors !  It  is  passing  strange  that  among  peo- 
ple who  in  general  claim  to  discani  the  influence  of  fan- 
sy,  at  least  in  agricultural  operations,  a  prejudice  like 
this  should  be  allowed  to  control  the  judgment.  Why 
should  not  that  breed  be  chosen  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  farmer^^without  regard  to  qualities  of 
mere  fanciftil  value?  Let  this  be  done,  whether  the 
breed  found  most  suitable  be  the  Durham,  Hereford, 
Devon,  Ayrshire,  or  any  other*  There  can  be  oo  spe- 
cial excellence  in  one  color  more  than  another — ihe  only 
advantage  resulting  firom  attention  to  this  point,  is,  tliat 
as  each  particular  breed  has  a  color  more  or  less  pecu- 
liar, that  color,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  indioition  of 
the  purity  or  genuineness  of  the  blood. 

Messrs.  8.  and  !».  Hnrlbut,  Winchester,  have  a  fine 
herd  of  Devons.  There  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  head 
of  fbll-bloods,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  which  are  so 
BMTly  full-blood  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  searce- 
Ijrne  able  to  distinguish  the  diflerenee.  Messrs.  H. 
have  been  breeding  this  stock  for  more  than  twenty-flve 
years.  They  purchased  of  Wm.  Patterson,  £hq.,  of 
Baltimore,  in  18 19,  the  bull  HcUdMmy  whose  Immediate 
progenitors  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Messrs.  Patterson 
K  Caton,  by  Mr.  C6ke»  late  Earl  of  Leieester.  Bolkham 
was  kept  by  Messrs.  H.  till  he  was  fineen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  sold,  and  subsequently  came 
into  the  state  of  New-Tork.  He  continued  to  be  a  vig- 
orous  and  sure  stock-getter  till  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
His  progeny  in  Connecticut  were  very  numerous,  and 
their  deserved  popularity  did  much  to  establish  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Devons  in  that  state. 

Messrs.  H.  have  sold  many  bulls  and  bull  calves,  of  the 
Devon  blood— either  pure  or  of  dilTerent  grades.  We 
understood  tbem  to  say  that  they  had  sold  over  fifty 
which  came  to  the  state  of  New-Tork.  Their  present 
herd  is  certainly  a  beanliful  one,  and  seems  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  purposes  of  that 
section.  They  are  hardy,  active  and  tractable,  making 
the  most  capital  working  cattle,  especially  where  quick 
and  spirited  teams  are  required.  They  also  fatten  well, 
and  their  beef  is  represented  as  of  superior  quality. 
Their  points  and  appearance  for  liairy  qualities  is  gene- 
rally superior  to  what  we  expected  to  see.  Several  of 
the  cows  are  evidently  superior  milkers.  Two  or  three 
of  them,  nearly  full-bloods,  have,  on  special  trials,  made 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  each  per  week, 
on  grass  feed  only. 

"niere  is  no  doubt  that  certain  families  of  the  Devons 
are  good  milkers.  In  England,  Mr.  Bloomeeld,  a  tenant 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  obtained  a  high  prize  for  his 
herd  of  Devon  cows,,  on  account  of  their  superiority  as 
Imlter  atock,  Mr.  George  Patterson,  of  Baltimore,  has 
made  several  purchases  of  stock  from  Mr.  Bloomfleld, 
and  we  belieye  their  reputation  for  the  dairy  is  fully 
sustained  in  this  country.  Messrs  Hurlbut  have  now  a 
bull  and  several  young  cows  which  they  purchased  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  stock  derived  from  Mr.  Bloomfleld. 
They  are  beantiful  animals.  The  bull  is  a  rery  supe* 
rior  one— Ihr  superios  in  symmetry,  handling,  and  in 
deed  in  every  good  point,  to  any  other  Devon  we  ever 
nw. 

At  Farmington  we  saw  yery  good  cattle.  We  are 
particulariy  indebted  to  Timothy  Cowles,  Esq.,  and  to 
Dr.  Carrington,  of  thisplaee,  for  their  polite  attentions 
in  showing  us  the  fine  farms  and  stock  of  this  rich  and 
beautiful  neighborhood,  and  several  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  Mr.  Cowles  is  an  extensive  farmer.  He  has 
for  many  ycaxs  been  in  the  practice  of  flitting  oxen  in  the 


winter  season,  to  be  sold  at  the  New-Tork  and  Boston 
markets  in  the  spring.  Hay  is  the  most  important  arii- 
de  in  fattening,  though  com  meal  and  sometimes  pota- 
toes are  used  to  flnish  the  process.  But  the  hay  is  made 
with  great  nieety — the  grass  is  cut  while  It  is  green,  not 
past  bloom--'«arefully  kept  from  rahis  and  dews,  and 
put  in  the  bam  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  This  hay 
Is  so  nutritive  that  animals  thrive  as  fast  en  it  as  on  the 
best  of  grass  feedr 

Mr.  Cowles  is  one  of  the  very  few  farmers  we  have 
met  with,  who  in  selecting  stock  for  fattening,  regard  the 
importent  quality  of  handling,  Mr.  Cowle's  observation 
early  taught  him  the  importance  of  this  quality,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  in  a  great  degree  govern- 
ed by  it  in  selecting  his  stock.  He  showed  us  several 
yoke  of  very  fine  oxen,  belonging  to  himself,  some  of 
which  he  intends  for  slaughter  next  winter,  and  alse 
pointed  out  to  us  in  an  unjoining  pasture,  several  other 
yokes  of  oxen,  belongmg  to  Mr.  Deming,  and  some  of 
his  other  neighbors.  In  general,  the  best  of  these  oxen 
showed  marks  of  a  high  Devon  eross;  but  a  few  of  them 
were  half  and  quarter  blood  Durhams,  crossed  with  the 
mixed  Devon  and  native.  One  of  these,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Cowles,  was  on  the  whole,  the  finest  ox  we  saw  in 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Cowles  had  also  a  very  large,  though 
rather  coarse  ox,  a  eross  of  the  Durham,  which  was  bred 
and  reared  by  his  brother,  the  late  Ria^ard  Cowles.  lie 
has  likewise  an  excellent  cow  of  the  same  breed,  which 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  show  at  Hartford  last  year. 

Mr.  John  T.  Norton  has  a  fine  dairy  of  twenty  select- 
ed cows.  He  is  crossing  these  with  a  Durham  bull  of  a 
noted  milking  family,  bred  by  Mr.  Prentice,  of  this  city. 
Dr.  Carrington  has  also  some  very  pretty  stock— 4i  bull 
and  some  heifers— 4ome  of  which  show  in  a  good  de- 
gree the  leading  points  of  the  Durhams. 

U'o  he  con^iiMMi.] 

DOMESTIC  ECONOBfT. 


Cooking  Tomatoe8.i— Mr.  Bxxcheb,  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  speaks  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  epicure  on  the 
subject  of  tomatoes.  He  says  whoever  does  not  love 
them,  «  Is  an  object  of  pity."  There's  no  accounting 
for  taste.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier,  for  instance, 
repudiates  Mr.  Beecher's  taste,  and  compares  tomatoes 
to  « rotten  potatoe-balls"!  But  we  give  Mr.  Beecher's 
directions  for  cooking  tomatoes.  We  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  eating  those  cooked  in  a  similar  way,  except- 
ing adding  the  eggs,  and  ebeerfully  endorse  his  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  the  mode.  What  he  says  about 
cooking  them  *^  enough,"  is  important.  The  directions 
are  said  to  be  for  a  mess  amounting  to  about  three  pinta 
when  cooked. 

<<  Begin  by  parboiling  two  onions.  While  this  is 
doing  peel  the  toaudoes,  which  Is  easily  done  after  het 
water  has  been  poured  over  them;  cut  them  up  and  add 
the  onions,  also  a  feacopftal  and  a  half  of  bread  crambled 
fine,  a  table  spoonfUl  of  salt,  a  heaping  teaspoonfbl  of 
black  pepper,  a  lump  of  batter  of  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
egg,  or  about  four  table  spooosftil.  HeeX  these  thorough- 
ly together  and  set  them  over  a  slow  fire  to  stew.  Tkty 
9hovld  iook  elawly  emdjbr  e  long  time$  never  less  than 
three  hours,  but  the  longer  the  better.  About  fifteen 
minutes  before  they  are  to  be  used,  beat  up  six  eggs  and 
stir  them  in,  and  put  them  on  firesh  coals  imd  give  then 
one  grand  boil  up,  stirring  them  all  the  time.  When  so 
cooked,  no  directions  will  be  needed  how  to  eat  them. 

The  art  of  cooking  the  tomato  lies  mostly  in  cooking 
them  enough.  They  should  be  put  to  work  the  flnt 
thing  after  the  break&st  things  are  out  of  the  way,  even 
if  you  do  not  dine  till  three." 

Washing  BuTTEm.— .We  are  aware  that  good  buUer 
makers  disagree  as  to  the  propriety  of  working  butter  in 
water.  In  times  past,  we  have  made  some  experiments 
in  this  line.  We  have  also  persuaded  others  to  make 
fair  trials  by  washing  a  part  5f  a  ehuroing  In  cold  wafer, 
working  the  other  part  thoroughly  without  water.  The 
result  in  all  cases  has  been,  that  that  from  which  the  but. 
er-railk  was  expelled  without  water,  kepi  Jteet,  We 
notice  some  pointed  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Indi- 
ana Farmer  &  Gardener,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bxxchu. 
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Mr.  D.  £mbr«€»  who  stetet  that  be  hai  followecl  the 
butincM  of  butler-makiiig  and  kept  deirieiy  ■ometimet  of 
Afty  cowty  doei  not  agree  with  aaother  writer  in  (hat 
paper  as  to  waihing  butter.  «I  am  aatiafled,"  Mys  Mr. 
fi.,  «  that  it  extracts  the  good  flavor  from  it»  and  that  it 
will  not  keep  so  well  as  when  water  is  not  used.  We 
salt  our  butter  the  Arst  working,  and  after  it  eools,  say 
twelve  hours,  all  the  buUennllk  awl  watery  particles  from 
the  salt  can  be  worked  out.  I  would  ask  any  person  to  try 
an  experiment,  by  taking  3  lbs.  of  butter  made  without 
having  any  water  come  in  contact  with  it,  pot  one  pound 
in  ice- water,  one  in  cold  spring  water  for,  say,  two 
hours,  then  expose  them  all  to  the  same  temperature  for 
a  few  hours,  and  they  will  be  able  to  answer  a  question 
I  was  askeil  while  attending  Washington  market*  by  an 
old  butter  maker  who  came  and  stood  by  my  tub.  «  Why 
is  it,  tliat  my  butter,  which  I  took  ont  of  a  eold  spring 
since  daylight,  is  so  soft  that  I  can  hardly  keep  it  in  my 
4ub,  while  your's,  which  must  have  been  out  almoat  all 
night,  is  as  Arm  as  a  rock  P*  I  would  wish  them  to  keep 
the  pounds  separately,  but  in  tlM  same  way,  for  a  month, 
and  then  try  them." 

Mr.  Beecher  adds,  that  on  receiving  the  above,  he 
conferred  with  a  noted  butler-maker,  who  says,  <<  When 
butter  is  to  be  immediately  used,  she  prefers  washing  it ; 
but  if  it  Is  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time  it  should  not  be 
wa8hed.>'  ^ 

To  icxBp  Hams  in  svmmxk. — Place  a  layer  of  coarse 
salt  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  put  down  a  ham  and  cover 
it  with  salt,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  the  barrel  is  full. 
The  barrel  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  hams  will 
eome  out  perfectly  good,  if  they  were  put  in  good. 


TRANSMUTATION. 


L.  A.  MooDT,  Esq.,  of  Cabotville,  Mam.,  steles  a  case 
of  supposed  transmutation  upon  which  he  wishes  our 
comments.  The  case,  according  to  bis  relation,  may  be 
stated  in  substance  as  follows:  In  1838  he  had  a  Aeld  of 
ten  acres  of  wheat.  It  was  new  ground— the  wheat 
having  been  sown  among  **  girdlings.''  The  crop  became 
too  ripe  before  it  was  cut,  and  shattered  a  good  deal  in 
gathering,  but  yielded  about  twenty. Ave  bushels  of  good 
wheat  per  acre,  besides  from  two  Co  Ave  bushels  per 
acre,  by  the  estimate  of  his  neighbors,  wasted  on  the 
ground.  After  harvest  the  stubble  was  plowed  in,  and 
the  wheat  (or  what  was  deemed  such,)  came  up  to 
abundantly,  that  instead  of  planting  the  Aeld  to  corn  the 
next  spring,  as  had  been  designed,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  it  in  pomemion  of  the  wheat.  But  as  the  crop  ap- 
proached maturity,  and  the  heads  made  their  appearance, 
it  was  all  at  once  discovered  that  what  had  been  taken 
for  wheat  was  ehesM,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scatter- 
ing heads."  It  is  added->«if  all  the  chem  which  grew 
in  the  previous  crop  of  wheat  had  been  sown,  it  would 
not  have  stocked  more  than  one  acre  t»  well  as  that  spon- 
taneous growth.*'  ( I) 

Mr.  Mooily  says  he  had  always  befdre  ''ridiculed  the 
idea  of  wheat  furnhig  to  chem,"  but  « of  course,"  he 
continues,  "  after  such  tangible  evidence  and  practical 
demonstration,  (7)  I  could  say  no  more  against  It.  •  * 
I  cannot  believe  it  pouible  for  bona  Jide  transmutation  to 
take  place,  neither  can  I  account  for  the  fact  of  my 
having  ten  acres  of  chem  on  a  Aeld  seeded  with  wheat, 
and  if  you  can  give  a  mtisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery 
you  will  confer  a  great  favor.*' 

We  are  by  no  mesns  conAdent  that  we  can  give  what 
will  be  to  Mr.  Moody  "  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
mystery."  To  fully  explain  the  ease,  everything  per- 
laining  to  it  should  be  known;  and  without  distmsting 
I  be  faithfulnewof  tliesiceount  before  us,  it  Is  not  improper 
to  say  that  it  fails  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
c  rcnmstances;  Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  this  know- 
loiljTc  could  be  obtained  without  u  personal  examination 
of  the  field  at  the  time  the  Arst  named  crop  was  harvest- 
ed, at  well  as  at  subsequent  perioils. 

1 1  will  be  noticeil  in  (he  Arst  place,  however,  that  the 
case  furnishes  no  direct  evidence  of  transmutetion.  There 
were  ways  enough  in  which  the  chess  might  have  grown 
wuhout  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  belief  hi  any 


supernatural  cause  for  its  production.  The  stnbble  of  t 
wheat  crop  was  plowed  in.  It  is  admitted  that  (his  erop 
had  some  chess  in  it,  though  but  a  small  quantity  was 
thought  to  have  been  gathered  with  the  wheat.  But  (he 
wheat  was  very  ripe  when  it  was  harvested.  So  must 
the  chess,  whatever  there,  was,  have  been  verj  ripe,  and 
every  one  knows  that  in  this  state,  especially  if  it  has  been 
wet  after  being  cut,  it  sheds  its  seed  very  easily.  Be- 
sides, the  chess,  from  being  of  a  shorter  growth  of  straw 
than  (he  wheat,  would  not  be  so  cleanly  gathered  by  the 
sickle  or  cradle;  so  that  several  circumstances  would 
conspire  to  cause  an  undue  proportion  of  what  chem 
grew  in  (he  Arst  crop  to  be  left  on  the  ground.  Again, 
the  chem  is  more  hardy  than  wheat;  nearly  every  plant 
which  came  up  would  probably  live  through  (he  win(er, 
and  if  any  vacancies  happened  by  the  wheat  plants  being 
killed,  they  were  quickly  Ailed  by  the  spread  of  (he 
chess.  That  (he  chem  should  have  been  taken  for  wliea(, 
— ^ootf  and  trua — until  it  headed,  is  not  strange.  There 
are  but  few,  comparatively,  whose  observation  is  snIB- 
clently  close  to  distinguish  wheat  from  chem  in  their 
early  stages.  It  Is  not  uneommon  to  And  farmers  con- 
founding diflbrent  species  of  gram  (and  wheat  and  cheSi 
are  indMd  but  grasses,)  under  the  mme  name. 

But  if  transmutetion  actually  tekes  place,  we  eonlend  it 
can  be  demonstrated,  and  this,  so  far  as  we  Imow,  has  never 
yet  been  done.  It  was  alleged  (hat  wheat  and  chem  had 
been  detected  growing  from  the  same  root;  but  on  ex- 
amining the  roote  produced  as  a  mmple  of  this,  both  q>e- 
cies  of  ptente  were  found  separate  and  each  traced  to  its 
original  source.  It  was  supposed  that  wheat  and  cben 
had  been  seen  in  the  mme  head;  but  a  critical  examina- 
tion showed  that  a  panicle  of  the  chem  had  only  been 
wound  (either  artiAcially  or  otherwise,)  into  the  wheat- 
head,  and  thus  occasioned  the  illusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  to  (he  advocates  of 
transmutation,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  experiments  by 
which  their  theory,  if  correct,  can  be  proved  beyoed  a 
doubt.  Take  a  quantity  of  earth  sntteble  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  subject  it  to  such  a  degree  of  heat,  (ay 
200  (leg.,  for  ten  hours,)  by  placing  it  in  an  oven  or  on 
a  stove,  as  will  destroy  the  vitality  of  any  eeeds  it  may 
contain.  Then  put  the  earth  in  pots,  each  of  sufllcieat 
size  to  admit  the  full  growth  of  a  wheat  plant,  and  after 
having  suAlciently  moistened  the  earth,  plant  in  each  pot 
one  or  more  kernels  of  wheat,  being  particular  to  note 
the  exact  number  planted,  and  also  the  exact  number  of 
plants  which  come  up.  Subject  the  plant  to  any  prdcess 
which  is  deemed  most  likely  to  cause  transmutatioe.  If 
any  of  these  plants  produce  chess,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
proof  (hat  it  sometimes  comes  from  wheat. 


NATIONAL  WCALTH. 


Every  one  knows  that  heavy  imports  and  light  exports 
will  in  time  render  any  nation  bankrupt,  while  the  re- 
verse cannot  fail  to  enrich.  It  hence  becomes  an  object 
with  every  patriot  to  discover  and  promote  such  kinds  of 
businem  as  will  increase  the  exports  of  the  nation. 

A  large  part  of  the  United  States  is  Andy  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  JruU.  American  apples  of  the  best 
quality  sell  at  very  high  prices  in  Europe.  In  one  case 
a  sucoemfttl  cultivator  in  this  state,  by  a  very  careful  ae- 
lection  of  the  Anest,  obtained  twenty-one  dollars  per  bar- 
rel for  Newtown  pippins,  sold  in  the  London  market,  and 
nine  dollars  per  barrel  is  the  usual  price  he  obtains  Uiere 
for  his  best  fruit. 

Now,  every  cultivator  knows  that  hundreds  of  bushels 
may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  under  the  very  best  man- 
agement and  cultivation.  What  (ben  could  more  con- 
tribute to  national,  as  well  as  to  individual  prosperity, 
than  extensive  plantations  of  those  varieties  of  the  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  as  are  best  adapUed  to  oonveyance 
to  a  distance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  northern  ami 
middle  states  were  able  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  the 
very  best  kinds,  that  marketa  would  be  opened  in  many 
partaof  the  world  where  such  articles  are  now  unknown. 
An  acre  of  fruit  will  often  yieltl  more  than  ten  timef 
as  many  bushels  as  an  acre  of  the  best  wheat,  and  at  fai 
IcM  expense  in  labor.  There  is  no  question,  therefore, 
that  miilions  of  dollart  worth  might  be  yearly  sent  oat 
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wnd  Mureelf  u^mrHriug  whh  tbe  MMual  of  i^niin  mml 
other  farm  erops  alrcsily  raitatl.  Nor  neaU  any  fear  of 
lyfvntoekiiig  tbe  narket,  while  our  own  cities  aail  larye 
▼illagee  are  lo  leantily  wipplletl  with  Ibe  beat  torts,  some 
of  the  flnesl  liaTtog  yet  rarely  ever  passed  the  booikls  of 
tha  amatear's  ganleiii  and  most  of  the  best  being  yet  un- 
kaowB  to  niaeteen-twentieths  of  parehasers. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


<<  Views  or  Canada  Aif d  the  OoIonists — cmbrae- 
log  the  experience  of  a  resident;  views  of  the  present 
statcy  progress,  and  prospects  of  the  colony;  with  detail- 
ed and  practical  information  Ibr  ittteftdiAg  emigrants;  by 
A  Foua  Ybabs*  REsiDEirr." — ^In  a  recent  tour  through 
a  portion  of  Canada*  we  had  the  good  fortane  to  Inake 
the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  thb  above  work,  (Mr. 
J.  B.  Brown,  now  of  Montreal,)  from  whom  we  are 
happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  it,  which 
we  have  read  with  much  faiterest  and  satlslbetlon.  This 
work  was  written  and  published  at  IBdhiburgh,  chiring  a 
recent  visit  of  the  author  to  his  native  eountry,  In  order 
to  tnpply  the  information  so  necesasry  for  those  who 
contemplated  emigrating  to  the  Canadas;  and  It  contains 
a  larger  amount  of  information  relative  to  these  thriving 
colonies,  and  exhibits  their  social  and  political  condition 
and  natural  advantages^  with  more  apparent  candor  and 
truth,  than  any  thing  we  have  before  met  with.  To  emi- 
grants, intending  to  settle  in  the  Canattas,  we  should  think 
It  would  prove  of  great  service.  The  statistical  portions 
of  the  work,  seen^  to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  ami 
are,  we  presume,  entitled  to  full  credit.  He  fbmishes 
statements  of  the  agricultural  pi^xhicts  of  some  of  the 
most  populous  districts;  from  which  we  make  the  two 
following  extracts,  believing  they  will  be  reganled  witli 
general  interest.  The  first  refers  to  the  «  London  Dis- 
trict," so  called,  Canaifat  West,  which  in  1843,  it  is  sUted, 
contained  109,706  cultivated  acres^  and  possessed  a  popu- 
lation of  29,657.    It  produced— 


Wheat,  246,045 

Barley, 16,076 

Rre> 10,162 

OaU 224,709 


Biuh. 

Peas, 112,734 

Indian  Com, 79,851 

Buckwheat,    23,558 

PoUtoes 268,619 


The  live  stock  owned  in  the  district,  by  the  oillcial  re 
turns  of  1842,  were 

Noat  Cattle, 47,678  i  Sheep, 43,327 

Horses,   7,232  |  Hogs, 2,929 

The  Niagara  District  is  composed  of  two  counties, 
having  twenly-three  townships,  and  a  population  of  a 
little  over  3S,000,  and  150,000  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation.   In  1842,  the  district  produced — 


Bufh. 

Wheat,   249,000 

Barley, 42,000 

Oats, 249,000 

Rye, 9,000 


Btuh. 

Peas, 96,000 

Indian  Corn, 48,000 

Buokwheat,  ....«     69,000 
Potatoes, 804,000 


The  live  stock  in  that  year  compriseil  35,000  neat  cat- 
tle, 54,000  sheep,  33,000  hogs,  and  10,000  horses. 

The  work  is  for  sale  by  Akmoue  and  RAMiAT,  Mon- 
treal. 

A  Vnivbesal  Prokouncino  Oaiettbbe,  oootainiiig 
topographical,  statistical,  and  other  Information,  of  all 
the  more  important  places  in  the  known  world;  with  a 
map.  By  Thomas  Baldwin,  assisted  by  several  other 
gentlemen.  Phlladelffliia;  LUidtay  ^  Blakiston— 1845. 
12  mo.  pp.  550* 

Every  teacher,  every  reader  of  travels  or  of  history, 
and  indeed  every  intelligent  citizen  must  join  with  us  in 
welcoming  the  appearance  of  this  work.  The  need  of 
a  complete  and  correct  system  of  geographical  pronunci- 
ation,  has  long  been  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  book  before  us,  as 
well  as  from  the  ample  testimony  of  a  number  of  the 
most  distinguishe<l  literary  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  great  deside- 
ratum has  at  last  been  effectually  supplied. 

The  present  work  exhibits  the  clearest  evidence  of  a 
•cmpulous  attention  to  accuracy  in  eveiy  par^  and  thai 


high  character  of  the  authorities  cited,  both  in  the  geo- 
graphical and  orthoepical  department,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  all  respecting  the  great  vslue  and 
correctness  of  the  Pronouncing  Gazetteer.  The  book  Is 
necessarily  of  limited  dimensions,  to  fit  it  for  introduction 
into  our  common  schools;  it  is  however  more  compre- 
hensive than  many  other  gazetteers  of  much  greater  size. 
It  contatns  a  neat  and  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
exhibiting  the  various  canals  and  railroads  up  to  tha 
present  date.  To  use  the  words  of  B.  8.  Randall* 
Superintendent  of  Oommon  flehools  of  this  state,  "tht 
infbrmatlon  brought  together  in  this  work,  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  as  well  as  varied  and  interesting ;  and  I 
know  of  no  other  source  from  whence  If  can  l>e  so  profi* 
tably  and  readily  deriveil.^ 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  that  both  the  plaa 
of  the  work  and  its  execution  are  wholly  original  and 
American,  and  cannot  &il  to  add  to  the  reputation  of 
American  literaMire. 


FaR1IE]1*8  LIBBART  and  MoNTHET  JotrBKAL  OF  Ao- 

RicuLTUBX. — Each  succeetling  number  of  this  work 
comes  to  us  with  increased  interest.  The  Angust  No.,  a 
notice  of  which  was  crowded  out  of  our  columns,  coo- 
eludes  the  republication  of  Pbtbroldt's  Lxctubbs  to 
Farmkrs  on  AOBictTLTtTBAL  Chemistbt.  The  Jour- 
nal Department  contains  many  interesting  articles^  the 
first  of  which  is  a  Dissertation  on  Horse- Breeding,  and 
the  Trotting  Horse  of  the  United  States,  prefheed  by  a 
lithographic  portrait  of  the  celebrated  trotting  maro 
Lady  Suffolk.  The  second  is  an  obituary  notice  of  Oen. 
T.  M.  Forman,  of  Md.,  with  a  Curious  History  derived 
from  him,  of  the  importation  of  Lindsay's  Arabian. 
Other  articles  follow  on  Under  Draining,  Irrigation,  En- 
tomology, Comparative  value  of  dilferent  kinds  of  Sheep 
for  the  New  York  farmer,  Re.,  Re. 

The  September  number  is  decidedly  Ibe  most  interest- 
ing that  has  been  issued.  It  commences  the  republica- 
tion of  The  PBiircmBs  or  Aobicvltubb,  by  Albebt 
D.  Tbabb.  From  the  attention  we  havo  iMcn  abl^  to 
bestow,  we  think  this  a  highly  valuable  work,  evincing 
deep  investigation  and  sound  Judgment  on  the  part  of  tha 
author.  The  articles  in  the  other  part  of  tha  work,  arc, 
A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Qualities  of  the  Short-Homed 
Cattle,  and  their  Introihictloa  into  Maryland,  with  a  lith- 
ographic portrait  of  a  bull  of  that  breed ;  On  tbe  good  and 
bad  points  of  Cattle,  and  the  formation  of  61  and  muscle^ 
by  Mr.  Read,  V.  8.;  Sugar,  Its  culture  and  uanufaetura; 
Comparison  of  Guano  with  other  nsanures;  Entomology; 
Silk  Plant;  Native  or  Wild  Maize;  Trials  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Bones  for  Tttmips.  The  frontispiece  to  this 
number  is  a  beautiftal  colored  engraving  of  the  Cotton 
Plant  Id  Its  rarlons  atagea. 

AMBBiGAir  JouBKAL  OF  Insamitt. — ^Thls  publioatiOD 
has  Just  entered  on  ita  aecond  volume.  It  Is  issued  quar- 
terly, each  number  cootaining  96  pages  octavo.  Wa 
have  but  Just  glanced  at  the  first  number  of  the  current 
volume^  (which  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  work  we 
have  seen,)  but  notice  that  ita  contents  are  vai  led,  and 
embraee  articles  on  several  intnrestlng  subjects — as  «  His- 
torioal  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Bloomingdale  Lu- 
natic Asylum,**  with  a  handsome  engraving  of  that  instl- 
ttttioo—«  Modem  Improvement  in  the  Constructioo, 
Ventilation,  and  warming  of  Buildings  for  the  Insane,** 
— ^<  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the  United  States*'— <<  Selected 
cases  of  Insanity  **—«  Progress  of  the  Periodical  Litera- 
ture of  Cunatic  Asylums,"Ro.  The  work  is  edited  by 
the  ofllcen  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
published  by  Bennett,  Backus  R  Hawley,  Utica,  at  one 
dollar  per  annum,  in  advanoa» 

MBDico-CRHiVBOtCAL  RftTTZW,  fbr  July,  18^5.«^Thlff 
work  comes  aa  usual,  well  filled  with  articles  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  is  published  quarterly,  each  number 
containing  288  pBges  octavo.  The  American  editica  is 
issued  by  Messrs.  R.  &  O.  8.  Wood,  261  Pearl-street, 
New- York,  at  $5  per  annnm,  la  advance. 

NoBTR  Cabolina  PlANTRB. — The  two  fint  numbers 
of  this  publication  have  reached  us.  ft  iii  an  octavo  ot 
24  pages,  published  monthly  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  one 
dollar  a  year  in  advance.    Edited  by   Tuos.  J.  Lbmat. 
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The  two  Dumbert  we  haye  received,  are  filled  with 
mteresting  articles.  We  trust  the  work  will  be  the 
means  of  arousing  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
importance  and  profit  of  developing  the  rich  natnral  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

POPULAA   LKCTXrftBS    ON  SCIXNCB  AND  AftT,   BT  Dr- 

Lakdncr.  —We  have  received  this  interesting  and  very 
valuable  work,  up  to  the  ninth  number.  Each  number  is 
well  worth  twice  the  price  for  which  it  is  sold.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  Nos.  contain  articles  on  the  Effects  of 
Lightning — Popular  Fallacies — Protection  from  Light- 
n ing — Magnetism-^Sleelro-Magnetism— The  Thermome- 
ter— Atmospheric  Electric! ty^-Evaporation,  Ate.  Pub- 
lished by  Qrexlt  it  McElrath,  Tribune  Buildings, 
Vew-York.    Twentgr-tve  cents. 


TRANSACTIOirS  or  thk  N.  Y.  8.  AO.  SOCIETY. 


The  Editor  of  **  The  Cnltivator'^  had  determined  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  various  attacks,  (criticisms  they 
cannot  be  called,)  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  upon  the  annual  vol.  of  Transactions  issued  by 
the  N.  York  State  Agricultural  Society ;  and  he  is  only 
induced  now  to  refer  to  them,  by  the  very  ungentlemanly 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
writers  and  most  estimable  men  of  our  state,  has  been 
brought  belbre  the  public  in  connection  with  the  last 
volume.    It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  the  1st  ami 
2it  vols,  of  the  Transactions  were  preparetl  fDr  the  press 
by  the  editor  of  this  paper.    That  they  are  not  what 
he  conld  have  desired  they  should  be,  he  very  cheerfully 
admits ;  but  that  better  volumes  could  be  made  lh>m  the 
materials  submitted  to  him,  by  any  one,  he  does  not 
believe,  though  his  labor  upon  them,  as  well  as  all  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  society,  f6r  three  years,  were 
bestowed  without  fee  or  reward.    The  preparation  of 
the  4th  v(d.  of  Transactions  was  also  assigned  to  the  editor 
of  the  Cultivator.    On  looking  over  the  papers  in  his 
hands,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  decided  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation 
of  the  matter ;  but  not  choosing  to  make  the  improve- 
ments which  he  deemed  necessary,  on  his  individual 
authority,  he  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, by  whom  it  was  unanimously  approved  ;  and  at  his 
request,  a  committee  was  associated  with  him,  consisting 
of  Hon.  J.  P.  BcEKMAN,  the  last  President  of  the  Society, 
and  Dr.  Lre,  the  Cor.  Sec*y,  to  snperintend,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  necessary,  the  preparation  of  the  copy  for  the 
volume.     Among  the  improvements,  it  was  proposed  to 
exclude,  so  fisr  as  possible,  all  matters  not  of  permanent 
value,  and  to  arrange  all  the  papers,  whether  emanating 
from  the  state  or  comity  societies,   under  appropriate 
beads.    In  this  arrangement,  the  Executive  Committee 
and  theCummittee  of  Publication,  unanimously  concurred. 
To  make  the  compilation  as  it  should  be  done,  the  editor 
found  would  require  more  time  than  his  duties  would 
admit  of  his  devoting  to  it :  he  therefore  engaged  John 
J.  Thomas,  a  gentleman  every  way  admirably  qualified 
for  the  task,  to  perform  this  labor,  which  he  did  to  the  entire 
satisfkction  of  the  S«xecutlve  Committee.    Mr.  Thomas, 
it  may  be  proper  to  my,  had  no  authority  to  insert  or 
omit  any  article,  he  merely  acting  as  compiler  under  the 
direction  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  by  whom  his 
labors  were  unanimously  approved.    The   imputation, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  any  part  in  rejecting 
the  contributions  of  others  to  make  room  for  Ills  own,  is 
as  destitute  of  truth  as  it  is  scandalous  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  making  it,  who  must  have  known,  if  he  knew 
any  thing  about  it,  that  Mr.  T.  *u  contributions  to  the 
volume  consisted  of  Prize  Esmys,  the  premiums  for 
which  were  awarded  by  committees  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Board,  who  made  their  awards  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer's  names.   From  the  entire  man 
of  papers  submitted  to  him,  every  thing  was  selectetl 
which  was  deemed  of  permanent  utility  ;  and  as  to  these 
papers  aloM,  could  the  editor  have  recourse,  he  could  by 
no  possibility  have  made  the  volume  better  j  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  grumblers,  it  has  received  the 
approbation  it  deserved.    Those  who  complain  that  the 
volume  does  not  eoupare  with  the  Joonal  of  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society,  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
we  have  as  yet  no  elan  of  professional  writers  In  this 
state,  or  in  this  country,  who  have  given  sulBcienC 
attention  to  the  theory  or  practice  of  agrieulture,  to 
enable  them  to  furnish  such  esmys  as  grace  many  of  the 
pages  of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  and  Highland  Soeie- 
ties.  We  can  expect  little  more  at  present  than  the  simple 
details  and  practical  observations  of  men  who  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  than  to 
those  of  the  student  of  nature.  From  the  attention  now 
given  to  the  sul^t,  however,  we  msy  look  for  a  gradual 
and  a  rapid  improvement  in  our  agricultural  literature. 


PLANTING  CHESTNUTS 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  chestnut,  the  excellence  of  its 
timber,  and  its  fine  ornamental  appearance,  render  it  a 
desirable  ol^i^ct  of  cultivation.  The  fruit  which  it  pro- 
duces too  is  not  the  least  consideration. 

Bfiany,  however,  who  attempt  raising  the  trees,  partially 
or  wholly  fiiil  in  causing  the  seeds  to  germinate.  This  is 
usually  owing  to  the  seeds  becoming  dry  before  they  are 
planteid.  A  few  days  exposure  to  dry  air  is  suAcient  to 
prevent  their  growing.  Hence,  as  soon  as  they  are  ta- 
ken from  the  tree  they  should  be  at  once  planted  before 
drying  a  day,  or  mixed  with  moist  sand,  and  kept  in 
that  condition  till  planted.  They  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  if  (he  soil  is  heavy, 
nor  more  than  two  inches  if  it  is  light;  but  a  still  better 
way  is  to  plant  them  half  that  depth,  and  then  spread  on 
a  thin  covering — my  one  inch  of  peat,  or  rotten  IcaTc% 
which  will  keep  the  surfiu^e  soft  and  moisL 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mice  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  nuts,  and  if  planted  near  icram  lands,  or  other 
places  frequented  by  mice,  the  young  plants  will  be  miss- 
ing the  next  season. 


PITPS  CORN  AND  COB-CUTTER. 


In  our  August  No.  we  briefly  mentioned  this  machine. 
Mr.  Pitts  has  recently  exhibited  it  in  this  city,  and  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  more  partiealarly. 
It  seems  to  us  completely  edapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  ad- 
vantages are — 1.  Qreat  simplicity  of  construction;  not 
being  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  but  in  case  of  injury, 
readily  repaired.  2.  Portablenem;  oeeupying  lem  space 
than  the  common  grind-stone  used  by  farmers.  3.  The 
facility  with  which  it  will  grimi  com  ami  cob  la  any 
condition;  its  peculiar  construction  enabling  it  to  work 
equally  well  whether  the  com  is  in  a  damp,  greea,  or 
dry  state.  4.  Its  adaptednem  to  grinding  shelled  con, 
coflbe,  peas,  or  beans,  without  any  alteration  or  change 
of  gear.  6.  The  grain  is  not  heated  in  being  ground; 
thus  obviating  the  tendency  of  the  meal  to  sour  or  fer- 
ment. 

It  does  not  make  JSn^maal,  but  it  is  fine  enough  for  any 
description  of  stock,  and  is  indeed,  we  believe,  about  as 
fine  as  corn-meal  is  preferred  for  ordinary  domestic  pur- 
poses at  the  south.  It  is  readily  adapted  to  any  power. 
With  one  horse,  one  man  will  easily  grind  six  bushels 
an  hour— though  twelve  bushels  an  hour  have  been 
ground  with  the  same  force.  They  will  soon  be  for  mle 
in  Albany,  Boston,  New -York,  Philadelphia,  and  BalU- 
more.  Addrem  H.  A.  Pttts,  Winthrop,  Maine,  or  John 
A.  PiTTB,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DEEP  PLOWING. 


We  have  occasionally  urged  the  importance  of  deep- 
ening the  soil,  by  turning  up  and  mixing  with  Che  sor- 
fece,  small  portions  of  the  subsoil,  where  its  nature  is 
such  as  to  produce  beneficial  effiBcts.  We  have  known 
many  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  course. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Robinson,  of  ¥Vrmington,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y-, 
being  compelled  to  prepire  a  piece  of  gran  land  for 
wheat,  late  in  summer,  plowed  it  very  deep,  not  leas  in 
any  place  than  eight  inches,  but  averaging  nine  or  ten 
inches.  This  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  with  a  small 
dreming  of  rotted  manure,  and  sowed  upon  the  inrertetl 
sod.  The  product  was  thirty-five  bushels  per  a(?re,  on 
land  where  twenty  bushela  are  osually  considered  a  heavy 
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erop.  AnotlMr  Toy  ddlfiil  fiumer  of  our  seqaaiiituice» 
finds  to  much  benefit  from  the  mixture  of  the  nibfoil, 
that  he  considers  a  decided  advantai^  wonld  result,  so 
Hr  as  raising  wheat  Is  coneemed,  if  six  inehes  of  the 
surface  of  his  land  were  entirely  removed  and  carried 
off: 

Subsoil  plowing^  wonld  donbttess  be  useftil  In  such 
eases  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we  would  more  particularly 
recommend  thorough  trtmeh  plowing— one  plow  to  fol- 
low the  first,  so  as  to  loosen  and  throw  up  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  one  foot, — the  last  team  to  bo  double 
and  attached  to  a  strong  plow. 

BENEFITS  OF  AGRICULTCTILAL  FAIRS. 

An  immense  interest  is  eyidently  awakened  throughout 
the  eomitiy  in  Ikror  of  these  meetings,  and  it  Is  only 
necessary  that  they  be  properly  eondoeted,  to  ensure  their 
great  and  permanent  usefulness. 

There  are,  or  may  be,  important  advantages  of  a 
social,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  say  fOlUical  nature, 
connected  with  these  annual  gatherings  of  those  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  interest  A  free  and  fiimiliar  inter- 
course  should  be  had  by  fitfmers,  on  all  topics  eonuected 
with  their  calling*  The  various  modes  of  protecting 
and  advancing  thh  interest  the  most  important  of  all 
interests,  both  in  a  national  and  individual  sense — should 
be  freely  discussed  and  understood.  As  no  other  opportu- 
nity is  more  fiivorable,  let  the  great  meeting  of  the  New- 
Tork  State  Agricultural  Society,  be  made  an  annual 
AomicuLTURAL  CoNGnxsa,  where  the  ways. and  means 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  the  interests 
therewith  connected,  shell  be  fully  considered.  Let  this 
plan  be  adopted  and  continued,  till  an  union  of  feeling 
and  concert  of  action  among  this  class,  shall  cause  their 
influence  to  be  felt  and  an9W€red  in  our  national  councils ! 
till  the  farmer  shall  receive  from  our  legislative  bodies 
the  respect  to  which  his  acknowledged  usefulnen  entitles 
him! 

From  the  advantage  which  these  shows  aflbrd  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  animals,  the  purchase  of  implements 
of  husbandry  and  articles  of  every  description,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  feature  of /airs  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  loeorporated  into  the  general  syitem  of  agricultural 
associations.  To  all  classes  it  would  be  convenient,  but 
to  purchasers  and  breeders  of  stock,  (he  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  merits  of  dtlTerent  breeds,  herds,  and  par- 
ticular animals,  and  obtaining  by  purchase  or  exchange, 
such  as  each  one  needs  to  carry  forward  his  Improve- 
ments, would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  If,  for  instance, 
the  show  of  the  New- York  State  Society  could  be  per- 
manently located  at  some  point  easily  accessible,  the 
purchasers  and  sellers  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  fh>m  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  would  resort  thither  In  crowds  ; 
and  the  longer  the  system  was  oontiaued,  the  greater 
would  be  its  advantages,  and  the  greater  would  be  the 
numbers  annually  drawn  together. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  latter  remarks, 
from  knowing  that  numerous  sales  of  stock  and  Imple- 
menls  took  place  at  the  late  exhibition  at  Utica.  From 
what  we  saw  and  heard,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
sales  were  effected  at  this  exhibition  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  any  previous  one :  indeed,  we  are  informed 
by  those  whose  position  enables  them  to  possess  correct 
Information  on  this  subject^  that  the  sales  made  at  this 
time,  were  more  extensive  than  at  all  previous  shows  of 
the  society  included.  Sheep,  of  both  fine  and  long- 
wooled  breeds,  were  purchased  for  various  sections  of 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  Mississippi.  Horses  were 
purchased  for  difi'erent  sections — the  pair  of  matched  or 
carriage  horses  which  took  the  first  premium,  being 
bought  by  Mr  Giufoa,  of  Bfaryland.  Cattle  of  various 
breetls,  also,  changed  owners  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  at  h.\r  prices. 

The  TtUmne  suggests  another  improvemeot  in  con- 
ducting these  fairs,  to  which  we  cordially  respond,  viz: 
that  « there  be  a  succession  of  off-hand,  farmer-like 
addresses,  by  all  who  shall  be  deemed  able  and  shall 
avow  themselves  willing  to  shed  light  on  any  department 
of  agriculture."  By  having  suitable  men  engaged  before- 
hand, to  speak  on  various  subjeoli    as  stock  of  different 


kinds,  cultivstion  of  different  crops,  manures,  &c.,  we 
have  no  doubt  (hat  a  great  amount  of  information  of  the 
most  practical  and  valuable  kind,  would  be  eliciteil.  We 
hope  to  see  these  suggestions  carried  out,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  society  perfiected  end  extended  to  the  utmost 
limit 

FOREIGN. 


By  the  latest  arrival  we  have  our  foreign  exchsnj^es  to 
the  first  of  September.  It  seems  to  be  well  established 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  will  prove  a  full 
average.  The  harvest  was  very  late,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  cold  and  wet  weather.  Much  of  the  grain 
was  beaten  down  in  the  fields,  and  great  anxiety  was  at 
one  time  experienced  lest  it  should  be  injured  by  sprout- 
ing; but  it  is  slated  that  the  expected  losses  in  this  par- 
ticular are  not  of  a  serious  nature.  Numerous  accounts 
are  given  of  the  injury  to  the  polatoe  crop  by  the  rot, 
which  by  the  description  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  dis- 
ease from  which  so  much  damage  hss  been  experienced 
in  this  country  for  the  last  few  years.  Throughout  the 
kingdom  there  appears  to  be  plentiful  supplies  of  hay  and 
pasture  herbage;  by  which  the  grasiersare  considerably 
benefit(ed,  and  stock  has  been  brought  into  fine  condition* 
Advices  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  favorable  to  the 
yield  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 

Da.  Dan  A*s  Essay  on  MAHvaxs. — We  notice  that  this 
valuable  paper  is  copied  at  length  into  the  London  Far- 
mer's Magasine.  It  Is  a  steriing  production,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  it  is  appreciated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water. 

TRANSPLANTING  APPLE  TREES. 


All  hardy  fruit  trees,  more  especially  apples,  will  bear 
a  considerable  portion  of  manure  in  the  soil,  provided  It 
has  previously  been  well  intermixed  with  the  soil  and 
thoroughly  rotteil. 

A  very  successful  experiment  was  made  two  years  ago 
by  the  writer,  the  results  of  which  are  now  very  strik- 
ing, by  digging  very  large  holes  for  apple  trees,  and 
filling  them  with  a  mixture  of  soil  and  rotted  manure. 
A  thorough  intermixture  of  the  soil  and  manure  was  ef- 
fected, as  they  were  gradually  filled  in,  by  means  of  a 
large  toothed  iron  rake.  The  holes  were  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  deep.  In  setting  out  the 
trees,  common  garden  earth  only  was  placed  in  contact 
with  the  roots,  consequently  the  efftet  of  the  mixed  rot- 
ted manure  was  not  visible  the  first  year.  The  present 
year,  however,  its  infiuence  has  been  most  obvious  In 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  shoots,  and  in  the  uncommonly 
dark  and  rich  hue  of  the  large  and  luxuriant  foliage. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  (hat  the  soil  as  a  matfer 
of  course  was  kept  clean  and  in  a  mellow  state,  and  that 
the  trees  were  tied  to  an  upright  stake/  driven  into  the 
hole  before  filling,  to  prevent  shaking  and  loosening  by 
the  wind. 

STATE  OF  THE  CROPS. 


CoNNBCTiCDT. — ^Mr.  J.  8.  Yeohans,  Columbia,  nndet 
date  of  Sept.  1,  says — "  The  grass  crop  was  not  an  aver- 
age ;  oats  good ;  com  will  be  injured  some  by  drouth, 
but  I  think  there  will  be  more  than  an  average  erop.'> 

Canada  West.— Mr.  J.  B.  Baowsll,  near  Toronto, 
writes  that  winter  wheat  turned  out  well — 20  to  40  bush- 
els per  acre — 25  bushels  being  the  general  average  of  the 
neighborhooil.  Quality  good.  Spring  wheat  light— in- 
jured by  ru^t — not  more  than  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre, 
but  gave  straw  enough  for  25  to  30  bushels.  Italian 
spring  wheat  is  on  the  whole  the  best  of  the  spring  varieties 
for  that  section.  It  is  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
other  varieties.  Oats  very  short,  hay  light— no  rain  of 
consequence  since  the  middle  of  June.  Early  potatoes 
a  failure— late  onesmay  do  better  if  frost  holds  off*.  Peas 
not  an  average.  Com  nearly  worthless.  Frait  of  all 
kinds  scarce,  being  mostly  killed  by  frosts  in  May. 

Potatoes  had  better  be  dug  as  soon  as  possible.  Tur- 
nips, eabbages,  fcc.i  may  suy  la  the  ground  tiU  Nov. 
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LIST  OF  PREMn7M8» 

Awardid  at  th§  Nno  York  Stat*  Fair,  Wca. 

[Coatin««d  from  page  328.] 

FLOWEB8. 

Orestest  variety  and  quantity,  Fred.  W.  BOyee,  Utica,  GoW  Medal. 

tod  do.  do.,  Ellwangerand  Barry,  Rochetter, '""['Sr 

ad   do.  do.,  Mr».  Prof.  JaclcMm.  8ch«nect«dy, '"  •  V*  J'" 

Boat  Floral  Omameni,  F.  W.  Boyoa,  Utica, Bilw  M adal* 

9d    ♦«  «*  Mrs.I«yndaa,       "     #3 

$i    •'  t*  EUwangerftBarrfiRoobaitar,<»«Vol.Tr. 

B^  ■eedlinif  Dahlia,  F.  W.  Boyce,  Utica, fS 

<*  S9  varieties  Dahlias,  Mra.  not.  Jackaon,  Sebcnectady,  •  •  •  •    5 

DUCBXTIONABT. 

19  beautiful  Dahlias,  I.  H.  Chedell,  Auburn, 

C<riIeciion  rare  Flowers,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Utica, ••• 

Do.  do.       Mr.  J.  B.  HiamaB}  Utica, 

Do.  do.       Mrs.  Baniamlni 

Lemon  Tree,  tec,  ice.,  S.  D.  Childs, 
Rare  ]^ants,  &c.,  J.  B.  Marchesi, 

Premiums  on  Flew, 

John  Rowling,  Jr.,  Manlius,  good, ' 

ino.  Williams,  Rochester,  batter,  ••• 

J.  O.  Rowling,  jr.,  Manlius,  bast,** • •• 

Baijy,  Wheeler  it.  Co.,  Uuca,  Air  Tight  Parlor  Stove,  1st  pr.,    " 
E.  Tyrrel  k  Son,  Utica,  Atwood^s  Empire  Cooking  Stove, 

Ist  premium.. • •• Dip. 

Robiiwoti  and  Vanderbill,  Albany,  four  light  plaaaura  wagona,    '* 

D.  A.  Lyons,  Utica,  light  pleasore  wagon,  ••••• $3 

Wm.  Little,  Edwards,  double  acting  bellows,  • • Dip. 

Cha's  Pope  k  Co.,  Syracuse,  plating' • • " 

O.  Reynolds,  Webster,  best  beehive,  •••• • " 

Bailey,  Wheeler  ft  Co,  Utioa,  air  tight  parlor  Move, Dip- 
Ray  k  Madole,  Norwich,  Chenango  eonnty,  steel  hammer, 

good  workmanship, • VoL  TV. 

Thomas  Potter,  Utica,  knitting  and  laee  maebhiea,  vary  in* 

.  genious  articles, • Dip.  and  VoL  Tk". 

Benjamin  S.  Walcott,  Agent  of  the  N.  Y.  Mills,  presented  a 
number  of  pieces  of  corded  dimity,  bleached  shirting,  twilled 
Jeans,  French  (pantaloon,)  plain  and  corded  skins ;  articles 

which  were  of  superior  excellence, Dip. 

Mrs.  H.  Rhodes,  South  Trenton,  Oneida  county,  a  box  of 
butter  el^santly  wrought  into  repraaeniatimw  of  vanova  im- 
plements, • • Dip* 


ft 

.  Vd.  Tr. 

•  4o. 

*  do. 
Cd.  Tonr. 
•VoITt.. 
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PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-Tork,  September  SS,  1845. 
COTTON.~Upland  and  Florida— inferior,  6fa7— fair  and  good 
fhir,  8|a9.    Mobile  and  New  Orleaiu,— inlbrior,  6|a7i — fair  and 
good  fair,  9  to  f^^lO.    According  to  the  Tribune, 

~*  Total  sales  for  the  week  ending  this  evening, 7,500 

'<       "    since  the  1st  inst., 14,000 

"    Receipts,  •*  7,900 

Stock  on  hand  this  day, 35,000** 

BUTTER.— Western,  Ihili— Goshen,  18895. 
CUEESB-5ia7. 

FLOUR-Michigan  and  Ohio,  f4.37iat4-50-O«Besee,f4.75a 
•4.8U. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Genesee,  f  1.031— barley,  87  cto.— com,  south- 
em,  53  cu  — oaU,  41a49  cts. 
HEMP— Dew  rotted,  American,  per  ten,  #0O--Siial|  $190. 
HOPS— per  lb.  I9a\i  cents. 
HAMS— scarce,  SioO  eta. 
BEEF— Mess,  SO. 
LARD— 8a8|— firm  and  wanted. 
PORK— mess  f  lla($14. 

TOBACCO>-Kemucky,  per  lb.  8  eenta— Coancetieitt  aaed  leaf, 
telO.  « 

WOOL— (Boston  pricea.)  Sept  99 : 

Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  Mra^hed  per  lb S0.37a0.40 

American  full  blood  fleecea, 36a0.37 

three-fourths  blood  fleeces, S3a0.34 

halfblood  do    3100.39 

one-fourth  blood  and  common,. . . .         96ai0.30 
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Watea  foa  Calvbs. — A  correspoDileDt  of  the  Ohio 
Cultlvfttor,  speaks  a  kind  woni  for  tueh  calveM  as  ceonot 
ipeak  for  themselves,  and  seys  they  oeed  a  supply  of 
good  water  and  partake  of  it  freely,  even  if  liberally  ami 
eoDStantly  stipplied  with  milk. 


STODDARD'S  STRAWBERRY. 

PERSONS  wishing  to  obtain  the  Seedling  Strawberry  noticed  in 
the  Cottivator  for  August  last.  p.  951.  can  obtain  them  by  ad- 
dressing Col.  J.  8.  8TonDABi>,  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price, 
is  per  50  plauta-  They  can  be  aeiM  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the 
eotmtry.  

MACEDON  NURSERY, 

THE  partnership  formerly  existing  between  Thomas  4t  Smith, 
having  been  dissolved,  orders  for  fruit  trees  will  be  received  by 
i.  J.  THOMAS,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  thorourh  reviaioii  of  his  list  of  fruiu  havinf  taken  place,  and 
new  ground  ezteiisivtrly  occupied,  trees  of  many  varieties  can  be 
AimiMied  of  only  small  sixe  before  another  year. 


BCmSELABR  IMBTITirTB. 

A  PAAGTICAL,  SClENTinC,  AWD  MATHEMATICAL  ■CBOOI. 

THE  winter  term  of  this  instkntioa  will  commence  on  Wednes- 
day, the  5th  of  November  next  The  course  of  stodies  porsned 
is  still  the  same  witii  that  porsned  when  nnder  the  charge  of  ProC 
Eaton,  with  the  addition  of  Theoretical  Mathematica. 

The  Iblkvwiiw  is  a  brief  viewer  the  bsMChca  paraaad  ja  the  b- 
aUtnte. 
1.  Theoretie  Mathematics. 

1  Practical  Mathematics  widi  special  ai^Uealion  to  Siuscyiat^ 
Navigaliaii.  and  Civil  Bagineeting 

3.  Nateral  Philoaopliy,  inelnding  Merhaairs,  Hyereslasiea,  Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics,  Optica,  Electricity,  and  MeRnetimn,  wtk 
their  appUcatioQfr 

4.  Chemistry,  exeiimental  and  practical.  This  science  will  bs 
taught  awi  iUiwiraiad  wiihpanieBlar  fefeieoee  to  AgrkuliBie  aadtha 
Arts. 

5.  Natural  Hiitory,  ineltiding  Botany,  GeoU^gy,  Mmemkigy  aad 
Zoology. 

0.  OocaaioaallooMMSwillbegiveBoiisnhieQiBpenaiiiiDgsoTMis, 
Morals,  aad  the  Christian  Religioa. 

Besides  the  courses  of  lectures  by  the  Faculty,  each  stodem  is  re- 
quired to  give  lectures  on  the  branch  of  science  which  he  is  puisu 
ing,  illostrating  his  sohdecta— in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Ptiiloso- 
phy  by  sarveys,  measaremeiiia,  observatioas,  er  ezpeiiiBents  of  hm 
owae-4n  Chenustry  with  ezperiraents  performed  wiih  his  own 
hands— and  in  Natural  History,  as  far  as  possible,  by  specimens  of 
his  own  collection ;  and  he  thus  acquires  theoretic  and  practical 
knowledge^  as  he  is  explaining  h  to  others.  In  this  method  of  ia- 
■miotion  It  IS  harder  poanble  Amt  a  peraonio  pass  diroogfa  the  a^ipoiaMd 
lectures,  illustiatious  and  ez^rimenia,  wiihom  attainiag  an  mtimair 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  snidies  prescribed.  Hie  learaar 
becomes  himself  the  teacher,  and  he  most  first  learn  in  order  tfaas 
to  explain  his  snlqect  to  others. 

Rev.  N.  8.  8.  BBBMAN,  n.  IX,  FmsL 

WM.  P.  VAN  RIONSSfiLABR,)  V   Pma>t- 
Hon.  DAVID  BUEL,  I    *  "^ "" 

GEORGE  H.  COOK.  1 

JOHN  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  J 
The  price  for  luitioii  will  be  915  par  term— two  tenna  m  the 
—one  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novmnber,  and 
tinning  90  weeks,  and  the  other  conunencingon  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  May,  and  continuing  29  weeks.    Those  who  peHbrm  a 
course  of  experiments  with  taeir  own  hands,  are  charged  98  ana 
for  ehcmioal  snbsiancea  and  apparaiDS,  laivoidably  destroyed. 
Beard  can  be  had  fttws  ffi  to  98.75  per  week. 
OcL  1,  1845— 2U 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

FTVE  FARMS  in  London  county,  Virginia,  will  be  sold  ai  pobHe 
auction  on  the  premises,  at  noon,  the  9Stii  day  of  October  ntA 

These  (arms  are  portions  of  tlM  estate  called  ^*  Oak  Hili"  in  Lsa- 
don  Connty,  the  laie  residenoe  or  fix-Preaideni  Monroe,  deceasad; 
are  about  90  miles  distant  from  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  about  9  miles  firom  the  banks  of  the  Psia- 
mae  snd  the  Cheaa^tdlM  and  Ohio  Caiud,  where  there  is  every  ft- 
cMity  fn*  cheap  transportation  of  produce  to  tide  water. 

Farm  No.  1|  contains  900  acres,  more  or  less, 
pied  by  Joseph  Hawkins ;  on  it  is  a  frame  dwelling-boose  and 
dry  other  improvements,  several  g^ood  springs  snd  nmniiv 
through  its  whole  extent,  with  a  fiur  proportion  of  arable, 
and  woodland  bordering  on  Little  Rwer. 

No.  9,  is  generally  known  ns  Boggioa'  Farm,  and  a  of  siae  is 
suit  a  purchaser.  It  contains  00  acres  of  superior  meadow  land,  aad 
a  fair  pr^rticm  of  aratle  and  woodland,  with  Littlt  Jtscsr  pajaqg 
through  it. 

No.  3,  lies  between  Ae  Asm  occupied  by  Mr  Hawkms.  and  timi 
on  which  Capt  Mattocks  resides.  It  oonsiBts  of  SOD  acres,  more  or 
less,  about  150  Of  which  are  cleared  and  araUe,  the  halanre  wdl 
timbered  land. 

No.  4,  contains  fttmt  950  to  SSO  acres,  more  or  less,  at  the  optiea 
of  die  purchaser.  It  lies  south  of  Farm  No.  1 ;  100  acrea  of  it  being 
arable,  the  balance  consisting  of  wood  land,  and  a  fine  meadow  ly- 
ing on  LiUU  Hiver. 

No.  5,  is  composed  of  900  acre^fmore  or  less,  of  red  Inul,  tyiag 
directly  upon  the  Akjrandriaamd  wmeftcjter  Ttimpikt^  having  opoa 
It  a  comfortable  dtsetfmg  ikoaas,  two  wells  of  pure  water,  toeciMr 
with  a  ten*  and  a  Mek  wogea  slawrf.  The  two  houses,  indepea 
gent  <^  the  laiid,rent  for  $85  per  annum.  This  property  borderiag 
as  it  does  on  the  main  road  and  stage  route  to  Alexandria  mm 
Washington,  offers  great  inducements.  It  is  admirably  mtapte^l  far 
grasing  cattle,  being  moat  excellent  grass  land. 

These  flums  are  compoaod  of  good  soil,  capable  of  grenl  improva. 
ment,  and  produc-ng  good  crops  of  ll^asl,  Com,  Aye,  Osls,  PMoioss, 

S'c..,  ^t  t  They  are  superior  lands  for  the  puipose  of  graaiqg  orl- 
Ct  and  as  Stock  Fawms. 

The  terms  of  sale  will  be  aiest  (kvorable,  aa^  sasybwiifc  down, 
and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  mteresL 

Further  description  is  deemed  unnecessary,  it  being  presmned  all 
who  wish  to  purchase,  will  examine  for  themselves. 

Offers  for  any  of  the  above  property  will  be  received  till  fbe  day 
of  sale,  and  any  ftirther  information  aflhrded  oa  applienton.  m  per« 
son.  or  by  letter  to  the  sttfaacriber.  8  L  GOUVEKNEUR. 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  Sept.  15, 1945  —It 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

A  MERTCAN  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  price  $4— Skinner's  Caitle 
^   Doctor,  price  50  cents,  and  a  variety  ef  other  wovte,  for  eale  at 

the  offioe  of  "  The  Caliivssor.** 
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SHORT  HO&N  DUSHAMS  FOB  SALE. 

9  HEAD  of  thii  valuable  breed  of  animals  are  now  offered  for 
nie  by  tbe  aabacribei,  havtair  nore  than  be  oan  well  keep  on 
hi*  farm,  vis :  Rose,  9  yean  old,  a  good  milker,  having  given  25 
qoaru  per  day,  on  pasture  only.  She  is  in  calf  by  roy  prise 
bull  Meteor,  and  will  drop  her  calf  about  the  middle  of  Angnst. 
Empress,  nearly  as  good  a  milkei  as  Rose.  She  dropped  her 
calf  about  a  month  ago,  and  will  be  bulled  br  Meteor.  Eunice, 
6  years  oM,  Mrhite,  bulled  by  my  imponed  bull  Duke  of  Wellingtoft, 
9SUi  of  June,  a  good  milker  ;  berdam  has  given  38  quarts  of  mtlk  a 
day  on  pasture  only.  Julia,  four-year-old  heifer,  recently  bulled  by 
Meteor.  Idly,  two.year-old-heif«r, '  white,  bulled  by  Meteor,  9th 
of  June,  and  three  yearling  heifers,  roan,  red,  and  white,  got  by 
Wellington  and  Meteor.  A  yearling  boll,  got  by  Meteor,  out  of  a 
cow  bred  by  Charles  H  Hall,  Eaq.,  of  Harlem.  The  Cows  above 
named  were  bred  by  the  Bullocks,  of  Albany  coimty,  and  their 
desceudanti.  This  stock  has  the  reputation  of  being  good  milk- 
ers. Gentlemen  deeirons  of  jvoetumg  the  blood  or  the  celebra- 
ted heed  of  Thomas  Bates,  £sq.,  of  Yorkshire,  can  do  so,  with 
a  cross  of  the  Bullock  stock,  as  the  sires  of  the  young  animals 
are  from  that  gentleman's  herd,  and  the  cows  are  in  ealf  by  the 
same  bulls.  Ttus  strain  of  blood  can  hardly  fail  to  make  good 
milkers.  Letters,  post  paid,  will  receive  an  answer.  The  ammaJs 
will  be  sold  from  flOO  to  $195  a  bead.  A  credit  from  6  to  12 
months  will  be  given  for  approved  paper.  OEO.  VAIL- 
Troy,  July  as,  18I»-9L 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

THE  snbaeriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  re- 
sides, situate  in  the  vHIsge  of  Auburn,  in  the  cotmty  o  Cayu- 
ga, and  containing  100^  acres. 

This  farm  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  (now 
Oenesee^.,  Auburn,)  and  is  well  known  as  baying  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Oarrow,  deceased,  for  many  years. 

The  buildings,  fences  and  other  erections  thereon,  are  ample  and 
m  good  repair;  the  soil  will  vie  with  thai  of  any  other  farm  in 
Nevi 


Western  New-York,  for  fertility,  variety  and  esrlineas  of  vcgeta 
tioii.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  ae  well  by  the  former  as  also 
by  the  present  owner,  to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  choice 
fruit,  and  there  is  now  upon  the  farm,  in  frill  bearing,  a  great  abun- 
dance of  the  best  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
grapes,  ftc>  ftp.  The  form  is  well  watered,  durable  qirings.  which 
give  a  never  fruling  and  ample  supply. 

The  location  is  believed  to  be  as  desirable  as  that  of  any  other 
arm  in  the  state,  as  well  for  farmina:  purposes  as  also  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gentleman  or  a  man  of  business,  being  withing  a  few 
minutes  walklfrom  the  Rail  Road  Depot,  and  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  Female  Seminary. 

A  credit  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  for  a  term  of  years  upon  payment  of  interest  annual- 
ly. Inquiries  may  be  made  of  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises,  of 
LiTTHSB  Tucsn,  Esq.,  Editor  CultivatiMr,  Albany,  or  of  Da.vu> 
Wriokt,  Esq ,  Auburn.  JOHN  REMER. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  ie45.~.8L 


A  LAKE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

TUB  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  owned  by  Hon.  Jsdsdiah 
MoBOAJC  at  the  time  of  his  death,  situate  on  the  east  side  of, 
and  a4ioiniug,  the  Cayuga  Lake,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  village 
of  Aurora,  in  the  town  of  Ledyaid^  (formerly  Seipio,)  containing 
about  300  acres,  with  a  good  porporticm  ot  Timber  Land,  on  which 
he  oaJc  and  hickory  pre«>minale.  The  road  leading  from  Auburn, 
to  Ithaca,  via  Aurora,  passes  through  the  Farm,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts. 

The  land  is  of  an  esoeUent  quality,  as  well  ibr  wheat  and  other 
grain  as  also  for  grass. 

The  situation  and  location  is  believed  to  be  as  eligible,  and  to 
combine  as  may  advantages,  as  any  other  farm  in  the  county.  Tbe 
firii  poim  of  land  which  makes  into  the  Caj'uga  Lake,  above  the 
villai-e  of  Aurora^  is  a  part  of  the  farm. 

A  Isuge  proportion  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain,  secured  by 
bond  ami  mortgage,  upon  annual  int »  est  Any  person  wishing  to 
view  the  farm,  can  do  so  by  applyinfr  to  C.  C.  WHITE,  the  ten- 
ant upon  the  premises.  The  whrne  will  be  sold  together,  or  in  par- 
cels, to  suit  purchasers.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  sub- 
scriber, post  paid,  will  be  promptly  answered- 

DAVID  WRIGHT, 
Trustee  of  the  Estate  of  Jed^h  Morgan,  decU 

Auburn,  July  14, 1845.— August  l-~3t. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  POUDRETTE, 

ADE  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.}  may  be  had  by  appUca- 
•  tion  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No  51  Liberty-street, 
New. York,  or  by  addressing  a  letter  (post  paid)  with  direc- 
sions  how  to  ship,  &e-,  to  "  The  Lodi  Manu/hcturing  Co.,  New- 
York."  The  price  for  it,  delivered  anywhere  in  New- York  city, 
free  of  cartage,  Ac-*  is  as  follows  :  For  one  barrel,  #2.00;  for  two 
bbU.,  $3.50;  fur  three  barrels,  $5.00;  four  barrels,  $0.88;  five 
harrelsi  $3.00;  six  barrela,  $0.75;  and  for  any  quantity  over  six 
barrcU,  $1.50  per  barrel-  Pamphlets  and  instructions  for  its  use, 
may  be  obtained  gratis  at  oar  office. 

The  Lodi  Manutaciurinff  Co.,  defy  competition  in  the  art  of  mak- 
iii;  a  cA^ap,  powerful^  ann  iosltag  manure,  and  strenuously  mvite  a 
UU  trial  between  an  e^iud  cost  of  their  poudrette,  and  an  equal  cost 
ui*  the  best  guano  in  exjstenoe. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  successful  trial  of  poudrette  upon  wheat,  on 
Long  Island,  the  hut  season,  will  encourage  many  others  in  other 
pnrtd  of  the  country,  to  make  a  trial  of  its  effectt  this  raason.  Quan- 
tity  per  acre  for  wheat  is  10  barrels,  or  40  bushels  sown  broadcast 
With  the  s'^ed,  and  harrowed  in 
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NEW. YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

HAVING  taken  the  commodious  store.  No.  187  Water  street, 
the  subscriber  is  now  opening  the  largest  and  most  complete 
assortment  of  Agricultural  impieirents,  of  all  kinds,  ever  yet  of- 
fered in  this  market.  Most  of  these  are  of  very  highly  improved 
pattern— warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials— put  together 
m  the  strongest  manner,  of  a  Very  superior  finish,  and  offered  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices. 

Sbsds  vob  TBS  Fabkkb. 
Such  as  improved  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat,  Rye,  Bariey,  Oats, 
Com,  Ruta  Baga,  Tumep,  Cabbage,  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnep,  Clover, 
and  Grass  seeds,  improved  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Ac,  &c. 

FXKTILIZntS. 

Peruvian  and  AMean  Guano,  Poudrette,  Bonedust,  Lime,  PlaMw 
of  Paris,  ftc. 

Fxtrrr,  amd  OBRAmirrAL  Tbsxs  and  SBHtraa. 

Orders  taken  for  these,  and  executed  from  a  choice  of  the  bea 
nurseries,  gardens,  and  conservatories  in  the  United  States. 

HOBSXS,    CaTTLS,  ShRXP^  SwiffS,  AND  PorLTXT. 

Orders  executed  for  stock  of  all  kmds  to  the  best  advantage. 

Wntx  Cloths  abd  Sixvxs. 
Different  kinds  and  sizes  of  these  constantly  on  hand. 
The  subscriber  requests  samples  sent  to  him  of  any  new  or  im- 
proved imj^ements,  seeds,  Ac.  ftc^  which  if  found  insluable,  ^tra 
pahis  will  oe  taken  to  bring  Aem  before  the  pnUic. 

A.  B.  ALUSN,  187  Water-st,  New-York. 
Sept.  1— at ___^_^. 

FRUIT  TREES. 
^^HE  subscribers  are  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for  siipmtr 
A  Fruit  IVset,  viz :  Applxb,  PLtms ,  Pxabs,  Chzkbiss,  PxACRza, 
Quinces,  Ac,  Ac,  from  ttuir  fuw  a$ul  exttntive  nursery^  Their 
asscKimeutjWhich  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  fall,  is  very  large 
and  fine.  Tlie  trees  are  handsome.  thrifVy,  and  of  the  most  suitaue 
size  and  age  for  transplanting,  and  being  propagated  by  the  proj^ 
tton  themselves' with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  either  from  bearmg 
trees  in  their  own  grounds,  or  from  others  of  undoubted  genuineness, 
and  being  in  every  other  reqpect  until  they  are  sent  from  me  nnrserv, 
under  their  immediaU  ptrtmud  n^pgrvina^  they  can  be  confidently 
recommended. 

It  is  expected  that  all  orders  coming  ftt>m  persons  unknovm  to 
the  proprietors,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  or  that  some 
responsible  reference  will  be  given.  Orders  are  entered  on  the 
order  book,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  fail.  Or- 
ders respectfully  solicitied,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

WILSON,  THORBL'RN  &  TELLER,  or 
WM.  THORBURN,  Seedsman,  38  Broadway, 

AJbany,  Sept.  1— 3t. 

07*  A  liberal  disooimt  made  lodboae  who  porehaae  to  sell  again 
m  by  wholesale. 

FAN  MILL  AND  CRADLE  MANUFACTORY. 

THE  subscribers  continue  to  manufacture  Fan  Mills  and  Grain 
Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  subscribers  have  recently 
improved  their  Pan  Mills,  so  that  wheat  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  seeds  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  being  run  through  the  mill 
onee.  Said  improvement  has  been  secured  by  letters  patent,  bear- 
ing date  the  10th  day  of  July,  1845. 

Notwitiuitanding  the  labor  and  expense  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  Fan-Mills,  ws  are  enisled  to  furnish 
the  "  Patent  Fan-Mills"  at  the  same  prices  which  we  have  received 
for  mills  heretofore  manufoctived  by  us. 

We  manufacture  four  different  sizes  of  Fan-Mills,  Seven  sieves  to 
each  mill.    Prices  from  $21  to  $27.  according  to  size. 

Ordeie  ftxnn  abroad  promptly  filled,  and  a  liberal  discount  lo 
dealers.  I.  T.  GRANT, 

D.  H.  VIALL. 

Schagfaiicoke,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rensselaer  Co ,  N.  Y. 

We  the  subscribers  eertifV  that  we  have  witnessed  the  operation 
of  I.  T.  Grant  A  Co.'s  '*  Patent  Fan-MlU,"  upon  wheat  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  seeds,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
superior  to  any  mill  now  in  use.  The  operation  of  cleaning  wheat 
1$  performed  with  one-half  the  time  and  labor  required  by  other 
mills,  as  it  chaffs  and  screens  at  the  same  time.  All  kinds  of  grain 
and  seeds  are  thorourhly  cleaned  by  being  run  throagh  the  mill 
once.  We  cheerfully  recommend,  and  advise  all  ftu-mcrs  who 
wish  to  purchase  a  fan-mill,  to  purchase  the  "  Patent  Fan-Mill" 
manufactived  by  I.  T.  Grant  4  Co. 

John  M.  Mott,  H.  K.  Duer, 

L.  D.  Eddy,  John  Case, 

Cha»s  J.  Wilber,  Henry  P.  Stuntz, 

James  H  Rice,  PhiH)>  H.  Stuntz, 

Moses  Buckley,  Edwin  Smith, 

P.  O  Willimau,  James  G.  Gordon, 

Calvin  Morse,  Geonre  W.  Corry, 

James  H.  Jones,  Francis  Crocker, 

Wm.  B-  Gordon. 

I  know  little  of  the  utility  of  the  fan-mill  above  described  except 
from  information.  I  am,  however,  personally  acquainted  with 
almost  every  one  of  the  above  subscribers,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  must  implicit  confidence  may  be  rcp-ieel  in  nil 
ihey  certify  JOB  P1ER.S0N. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  Job  Piersoa,  who  has 
signed  the  above  certificate-    Re  is  a  highly  rcspectab'is  m.'in.  (for 
raerly  member  of  Congress,)  and  I  have  treat  confidence  in  him. 

W.  L.  MARCy. 

For  sale  at  WARREN'a  in  Troy,  WM-  THORBURN 'S,  Albo- 
ny,  and  IX  L.  CLAWSON'S,  109  Water-street,  New- York. 
1    Sept  1-^ 
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FINE  WOOLED  BUCKS  FOR  SALE. 

SEVERAL  Bucks,  of  various  ages,  and  of  the  best  quality,  both 
A>r  fineness  and  weight  of  fleece,  as  well  as  for  shape  and  con- 
s^itution,  can  be  had  if  ai^ied  for  soon.    A  part  of  Ihem  are  jwre 
Merino,  and  a  part  a  cross  of  the  Merino  and  Saxon.    Address,  pott- 
faidy                                                     SANPORD  HOWARD, 
Albany,  Oct.  1. Office  of  the  Cultivator. 

SEEDLINO  APPLE-TREES  FOR  SALE, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  at  his  Nureerv,  Macednn,  Wayne   Co,  N. 
Y.f  one  year  old,  and  from  5  to  10  inches  high,  at  $3  per  thou- 
sand    No  charge  made  for  packing,  for   orders  of  6000  each ;  or 
60  cts.  per  1000  fior  less.    Oraers  to  be  post-paid  and  accompanied 
with  remiuances. 
Oct  1— It. 

MACEDON  NURSERY. 

THE  unsettled  accounts  of  the  late  firm  of  Thomas  9u  Smith, 
Macedon,  sre  leA  with  the  subscriber. 
The  original  olyect  of  this  establishment,  viz :  **  the  propagation 
of  select  varieties  of  Proestf  Fruits  only,"  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 
It  is  gratifytng  to  be  able  to  state  that  an  extensive  cdlection  now 
ooming  into  bearing,  has  enabled  me  to  add  several  kinds  of  great 
value  to  the  stock  be/bre  cultivated,  which  in  due  time  will '  be  of- 
fered for  sale.  WILUAM  R.  SMITH. 
Macedon,  Wayn*  To.,  8  mo.  95<A,  1846. 


PLOW  CASTING6  f OE  CASH. 

THE  nnderaigfaed  has  just  reeeived  the  agency  Irom  a  tarn  and 
well  known  manafafCtuier  to  sell  his  plow  casiinp»,  and  b  ena- 
bled to  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  ever  sold  iu  tha  market,  for 
cash  or  anuioved  paper.  Soathem  dealers  and  others  sopplied  at 
short  notice.  JAME8  PLANT. 

I    New-Yok,  Oct.  1— It.  5  Burling  sUp. 

/""  FRUIT  TBEES. 

THE  fabseriber  oAn  for  sale,  at  the  Xmdtrkotk  Nmrwtrp, 
vmntDally  Sne  assortment  ofFmit  Trees,  comprising  the  H 
!eeet  varieties  of  Apples,  Peais,  Plttna,  Cheniee,  Peacfaea,  Ifcc, 
'cultivated. 

I    The  trees  are  of  good  sias  and  exceedingly  thrifty.    The  rtoekof 
iCherriee,  Pewehea,  and  Apples,  particnlarfy,  m  very  large,  and  of 

beautiful  growth. 

I    Also  on  hand,  an  ezecUeiitelock  of  Omameatal  trees,  coofnsng 

European  Monntain  Asb,  Enropean  Liwkn,  Evergreens,  fte.,  Ae. 

Also,  stocks  and  seedlmg  trees. 

Catalogues  wfll  be  ftmushed  gratis  to  aB  apflirasts  It  is  par- 
ticularly requested  that  ail  orders  be  forwarded  as  early  as  powfale, 
say  by  the  16ih  of  October,  so  that  they  may  be  executed  as  soon  at 
'  the  season  will  admit. 

TYees  packed  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  delivered  at  the  Kia- 
derhook  Steamboat  L«nding,  or  Railroad  Depot,  free  of  expense. 
I     Kimdorkook,  August  14,  1845-lt*  HENRY  SNYDER. 

ALBANY    AGRICULTURAL     WAREHOUSE    AND 
i  GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  AGENCY. 

23  Dtan-Mirtttf  Albany,  N.  F. 

THE  undersigned  will  open  on  the  Ul  of  October,  a  wvebonse 
for  the  sale  of  every  variety  of  improved  farm  implements  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  He  intends  to  make  his  wareboose  a  grae- 
ral  depository  of  the  best  implements  manufactured  m  this  and  other 
states,  and  confidently  believes  that  his  experience  of  many  years  as 
a  practical  farmer,  and  for  the  last  few  years  as  proprietor  or  an 
agricnltoral  store  in  Rome,  N.  Y..  together  with  his  general  ac- 
quaintance with  manufhcturers  of  rarm  implements,  will  enable  bin 
to  select  the  best  articles  in  use.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  sale  of  seeds  of  every  description.  Persons  having  valuable 
implemenu  or  choice  seeds  to  dispose  of,  are  invited  to  deposit  then« 
here  for  sale.  The  store  may  be  found  in  the  new  baiUing,  No.  93 
Dean-eireet,  adjoining  the  store  of  Vose  k.  Co..  in  the  rear  vf  Staa- 
yrix  Hall.  It  is  also  whhin  a  few  steps  of  the  Mohowk  and  Hodsou. 
and  the  Boston  Rail-Road  cAces.  ELON  COMSTOCK. 
OH,  1,  le*45^ . 


PRINCE»8  LINN.fiAN  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 
FlmMngy  U  L,  n^ar  JAir-FoHk. 

THB    OSSAT    OMiaiNAL    X  S  T  A  BL  I  »H  KX  XT  . 

THESE  Nurseries  are  not  only  the  largest  ia  the  Union,  eom^ 
ing  near  M  acres,  but  the  colleciion  of  Fruit  and  OraamrnTBl 
Trers,  and  Planu.  m  the  most  exUnsin  and  $eUet  in  Ammea,beiiy 
the  result  of  investigation  during  a  century.  TTie  qiecimen  groond* 
comprising  1700  trees  from  which  the  Nurseries  are  ingraAed,  there- 
by ensuring  theh*  accuracy.  The  collection  contains  more  than  600 
fMir  and  rare  varUtUt  of  ftuits,  and  above  1000  rare  varieties  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  roses,  that  are  in  no  other  nunaj,  "Ac 
new  descriptive  Catalogoes,  with  reduced  prices,  and  dtrecnoos  far 
culture,  will  be  sent  to  every  poet-paid  applicant,  and  aB  orfeis 
will  be  executed  with  that  accuracy  and  dispatch  which  characin 
ixe  the  ostablishmenL  The  public  are  cantxHied  against  a  <l^<><»- 
use  of  our  name  and  title,  by  an  Attorney  at  Law«  named  winter. 
Oct.!— It.  WM  R.  PRINCE  A  Co. 


BRINKLEYVILLE  E3TABLISMENT. 

THE  sulHcriber  offers  in  market,  most  articles  in  the  nursery  line, 
as  fruit  trees,  Ac.i  to  suit  more  especially,  southern  latitudes. 
But  his  large  number  (especially  of  the  Scuppemong,)  of  choicest 
American  grape  vines,  he  hopes  will  accommodate  those  desirous 
of  speedy  success  in  fine  profitable  vineyards.  Af  edium  prices  of 
well  rooted  vines  from  15  cts.  to  76  cts.  each,  according  to  kinds, 
size,  and  numbers  taken  at  once.  Cuttings  Arom  95  to  OD  cts.  per 
dozen.  Early  planting  important  south.  Wines  from  95  cts.  to  75 
cts.  per  bonle,  and  from  #16  to  $60  per  barrel,  according  to  quality 
and  age.  Cordials  higher  than  wines.  SIDNEY  WELLER. 
Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  1— It 

SALE  OF  VALUABLE  STOCK. 

I  WILL  offer  at  public  sale,  at  my  farm,  6  miles  from  Baltimore, 
on  the  30th  day  of  October,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M  ,  the  following 
valuable  stock,  consisting  of  two  AiIl  bred  HoUttcin  Bulls.   4  and  9 

fears  old  :  one  imported  HoUtein  Cow :  two  full  bred  Heifers, 
Holstein,)  3  and  1  year  old ;  5  Heifers,  {  Holstcin,  giving  milk ; 
3 heifers,  )  Holstein,  giving  milk;  19  Jud/  breed  HoTsteiiiA.  good 
tnajers.  E.  KENLY. 

Oct.  1— lt(9l) 


MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND   NURSE- 
RIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers  respedAilly  announce  to  their  firiends  and  the 
public,  that  their  present  stock  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  en- 
suing fall  of  1845,  and  i^ing  of  1846,  is  the  finest  ever  grown  m 
Western  New-York,  and  unsmpasaed  in  quality  by  any  e«abliih- 
ment  in  .the  country.  .        .   .       - 

The  collection  of  fruits  comprises  the  most  esteemed  vanetiei  of 
the  A^PL*.  Pkab,  Peach,  Plum,  QrnrcB,  Chsxkt,  Afbicot,  Nio- 

TAKimi,  AUCOND,  GaAPSit,  &c.  .        .       ^  .... 

Psors  on  Quince  Stocks  intended  Ibr  growing  m  the  pyrimMsl 
ftirm,  and  will  bear  the  year  aAer  transplanting ;  they  may  be  plant- 
ed from  six  to  8  feel  apart,  and  are  onoseqnenily  adininbly  adapted 
for  garden  culture.  .      ^     «  «.    , 

Three  thousand  trees  of  the  valuable  native  anile,  the     Narthtm 

Spy,"  are  yet  on  hand,  generally  aeknowledgod  to  be  esse  of  dw 

best  varieties  cultivated.  .    .   ..       ^ 

StrawberHes,   all  the  celebrated  new  varieties,    mclndmg  Ae 

remarkeMt  large  and  pvoducHve  new  seedling  **ST0Di>AKi>*a  Wiil> 

Gooseberries  and.currants,  of  the  laigesTand  finest  vwmmms. 

Raspberries  of  all  kinds.  *       .    .  ^.  .    . 

The  collection  of  Roses  is  very  fine,  udnduif  a  -rety  choice  as- 
sortment of  standard  or  tree  rosea,  4  to  •  feel  high ;  <l>«»^arebean. 
tiftil  ohieds  for  lawns  or  border*— mo*  of  ihem  are  perpetual  or 

ever-blooming.  ^  ,  ,^  ^  «.    .i_ 

Also  a  large  collection  of  Omammlol  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  trees  are  well  grown,  thrifty,  and  brautifnl,  and  have  been 
propagated  with  such  care  as  to  ensure  correctness.  All  mre  war 
ranted  genuine  as  represented.     ^  

A  new  descriptive  catalogue  h  m  me  coviae  or  preparatioo,  aw) 
wnibcfcrwardcdgnMMto«irpMt-p«rfnW>lic«tions. 

Trees  and  plants  packed  m  the  beet  style,  and  shipped  to  any  pnt 
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MR.  NORTON'S  LETTBHS—ITo.  XVII. 

I^Jvrafory  dT  Afr  ChvmiilryAMDcuiicm,  > 
e  Buik-ti.,  Ediiibon^h,  Aag.  »,  tMi.  \ 

I..  TlTCEtHi  Eaq. — T  h>v«  Jut  bcea  rsiilInK  Ihe  proof 
ihMM  ot  uiarlicIiiorPror.  Johnslon'i,  and  think  I  cai 
■MTCclr  pi»«  run  uij'thin;  mora  Inlemtlng  or  uMrul. 
Ihan  lome  extrtcti  from  il,  which  Prof,  ^ahnilon  lui 
kimllj  pcrniiHeil  ina  lo  nuke. 

He  llr«1  ipetlii  of  Ihe  gctat  balk  of  Ihe  polaloe  crop, 
whreh  by  Ihe  cut  of  i(t  tnntport,  prevemli  ihe  brmer 
who  hai  no  near  market,  from  fro  winy  II  orer  >  Ur^ 
•stent  of  g;ronnd.  It  ii  Iherefore  ofmuch  connquenci 
if  he  can  contert  the  potato  inlo  lonie  more  porUbli 
■rtloln,  which  will  at  the  lame  time  meet  with  a  ready 
aile.     One  of  (heie  article*  U  farina,  or  potato  Rour. 

« Into  (hii  manufacture,"  uyi  Prof.  Johnston,  "  Kreat 
iDprOTementt  have  reoenti)'  l>een  inlroiliiceil,  anil  Ihi 
Eu-ina  !■  converleil  into  Brilith  Tapioca,  Into  ifnip,  an>! 
other  arliclei,  which  flnJ  a  more  or  lev  readj  market 
The  watte  flbre  of  Ihe  potato,  which  formerl]'  wai  eon- 
tidereil  (It  only  for  manure,  it  now  converted  into  i 
wholeaome  nooriihmenl  for  caltle,  and  ereo  the  wuh< 
inft  of  the  Manih,  where  tkill  and  economy  pretideovei 
the  proceti,  are  collected  and  employeil  at  a  manure. 
Mr.  Binning  Home  menllona  that  (heie  wttbingi,  wher 
allowed  lo  run  into  (he  potaio  drilli,  had  given,  neu 
Stirling,  a  larger  crop  of  potatoei  Ihan  wa*  yielded 
by  other  parit  of  the  nme  fieli]  lo  which  guanc 
fum-yard  dung  had  been  applied.  The  farina,  or  tt 
hai  hilherlo  comuiaDdeil  a  reaily  nie  in  Ihe  Liverpool 
market;  and  nch  wat  the  lucceei  of  a  minuraclory  ea- 
labliihed  in  1843,  on  the  Bay  of  Wiglon,  that  in  1844 
ierera]  olhert  were  in  proeeu  of  erection,  to  (hat 
ontlel  of  the  polatoe  crop  In  (ha(  locali(y  wat  greatly 
created.  The  principal  buyert  of  (he  polatoe  ttareh 
have  been  (he  calico  printer*,  and  olfaen  engaged  in  thi 
cotton  manabctnrel." 

Polalo  farina  or  flour  hat  been  laboring  under  a  preju- 
dioe  againtt  ilt  ute,  and  Ihe  mixing  of  it  with  wheal  floui 
practiced  by  lOme  baken,  hat  been  eooiidareii  an  adul- 
teration. 

"Id  Oennony  a  inathod  hal  lately  been  inlrq^useil  o 
makl^flonr  from  potalOM,  which  hat  no (,1  believe,  been 
tried  in  Ihii  eoiulry,  bat  wbieh  It  recoamwided  «i  gl 


log  abetter,  a  more  palatable,  and  amore  abundant  arti- 
cle of  nouriahmenl  Ihan  Ihe  common  proeett  of  prepar* 
Ing  potatoe  ttarch.  Thii  melhod  contiili  in  wathing 
the  politoai,  cutting  them  into  alicet,  at  we  do  (urnepa, 
•teepiug  theie  tllcet  for  twenty-four  houn  in  water  con- 
(aining  one  per  cent  of  talphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vilriol,) 
drawing  off  Ihe  acid  water,  waihlng  (hem  several  timet 
water,  drying  (ham  in  a  tlove  or  oven,  and 
then  grinding  them  in  a  common  grain  mill.  The  flour 
Ihn*  obtained  U  pore  white,  and  the  refute  tiftingt  or 
bran  teldom  exceed  Ave  per  cent  of  Ihe  weight  of  (he 
dried  polatoei.  The  tnlphnrlc  acid  in  thlt  ptoccit  er- 
the  coloring  mailer  ot  Ihe  po(a(oe,  with  eerlaln 
other  Biibt(ance>  which  would  give  the  flour  an  mipleai- 
:  will  not  make  good  breail  If  uacU 
be  mixed  wi(h  from  one-half  lo  one- 
third  of  whealen' flour." 

In  growing  polatoet  (Or  (he  Diannrac(nre  of  t(arch. 


(hrina,)  ai 
tary  in  order  lo 


kepi. 


>D  (O  VI 


largett  yleldofth 
variety  of  pota'- 


.,  ill  II 


ig  which  11  hat 
(he  quandty  of  ttarch  It  ii  capable  of 
yielding.  IMme  nnpubliihcd  eiperimend  made  by  Hr. 
Fleming,  of  Bairochan,  latt  year,  and  liberally  com- 
municated by  him,  are  very  interetling.  The  retnlli 
are  exhibited  In  Ihe  following  table : 
RtlaUtt  proportimu  qf  Starch  and  Wattr  amtaiiitd  ia  lOO 
Am.  qfd^irtnt  aoHMliet  qf  Ftlalon  Btanartd  witkDvtf, 
with  Ovano,  and  icUh  haif  Dymt   a»d  ha^  Ouaaa  ta- 


PenhRedi,  -' 


Bfanore  Applied. 


t.  Waler. 


InirSuns.  hairg^ 


Kiapol.    The  Bvch  wu  di 


.      IfoBl 


n  all  It 


■■  There  it  a  great  dlllerenoe,  ai  the  above  ihowt,  In 
the  proponioaa  of  March  axtracled  from  Oiete  diflereni 
kinitt  of  potato.  Tbe  while  Uoni,  for  axampla,  yielded 
lltUa  more  (ban  half  of  wha(  wat  oblalaad  from  Iba 
rough  reilt.  On  the  whole,  the  red  polatoea  eeem  lo  be 
the  beat  tiareb  givert,  and  it  appaaia  (o  make  liltle  dif- 
fereooe  whether  gnaiM  and  dung  be  employed  alone,  or 
together  in  the  propotlioDi  of  half  dmg  and  half  gnaao. 
The  differenoe  in  Ihe  proportion  of  water  taMween  ike 
white  dooi  and  the  rough  rede  It  Tuy  atrikiBg,  amoaBt- 
ing  to  about  2\  aw(.  in  Ihe  Ion.  Snob  bati  le  (heae  ara 
of  importance  bo[h  lo  the  ttarch  maker  In  baying  hit  po- 
latoet, and  lo  Ihfl  grower  of  polatoM   who  rabei  Oiam 

'  for  aale  to  (he  manalacUirer. 

'     A  metbod  hat  lately  bean  reeonmeatal  by  Hr.  B6f  - 
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gild,  of  Copeohagen,  for  makiDg  the  poUloe  more  avail- 
able and  profltabe  in  feeding  cattle  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  Polatoe  starch  ia  easily  converted  into  grape 
sugar,  and  he  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  this,  in  ordier 
to  bring  the  whole  potato  into  a  soluble  state,  to  make 
it  more  easy  of  digestion,  and  thus  to  increase  ila  fSeeding 
properties. 

"He  washes  his  potatoes  well,  steams  them  thoroogh- 
ly,  and  then,  wUhoit  alUncing  them  to  cool,  he  cuts  (hem 
in  a  cylinder  furnished  with  revolving  knives,  or  crushes 
them  in  a  mill,  and  mixes  them  with  a  small  qoanti^  of 
water  and  3  lbs.  ground  malt  to  every  100  lbs.  of  (he 
raw  potatoes.  This  mixture  is  kept  in  motion,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  140o  to  180o  F.,  for  from  one  to  five 
hours,  when  the  (hick  gruel  has  acquired  a  sweet  taste 
and  is  ready  for  use.  Given  in  this  state,  the  resnlts  of 
experimental  trials  are  said  to  be — 

Ist.  That  it  is  a  richer  and  better  food  for  milk  cows 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  raw  state. 

2d.  That  it  is  excellent  for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  for  winter  food.  That  it  goes  much  farther  than 
potatoes  when  merely  steamed ;  and  that  it  may  be  eco- 
nomically mixed  up  with  cut  hay  and  straw." 

A  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dated  April  29tb,  1845, 
says,  **  This  invention  has  been  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated and  applied  in  my  native  country,  (Norway,)  and 
in  Denmaric,  and  the  great  advantages  with  which  stall 
feeding  may  be  introduced  at  considerable  less  expense 
than  formerly,  render  it  suited  to  general  promulgation. 
The  method  has  more  and  more  gained  adherents,  and 
further  comparative  experiments  made  by  scientific  and 
experienced  persons,  have  proved  its  superiority.  Thus 
one  of  these  experiments  establishes  that  an  increase  of 
1|  lbs.  of  flesh  is  obtained  fh)m  25  lbs.  of  poutoes— that 
the  feeding  of  horses  with  this  mash  is  found  to  be  ap- 
plicable and  cheap,  and  they  all  confirm  that  potatoes 
used  in  this  manner  as  food  amply  afford  dojible  the  nu- 
tritive powers  compared  to  the  food  formerly  used.'' 

I  have  heard  of  no  experiments  on  the  above  method 
in  this  country  as  yet,  and  therefore  cannot  say  how 
much  credence  is  to  be  given  to  these  statements;  the 
matter  however,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial.  A 
common  cider  mill  would  crush  the  steamed  potatoes 
with  great  ease,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  part  of  the 
process  involving  much  expense.  Indeed  I  think  all  the 
hints  contained  in  the  above  extracts  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  our  intelligent  farmers,  especially  those 
who  are  fkr  inland,  away  from  readily  accessible  mar- 
kets.       Very  truly  yours,       John  Pitkin  Noeton. 


MR.  MITCHELL'S  LETTERS-^No.  XI, 

Geneva,  Switseriand,  Sept  8,  1845. 
LuTHsa  TucKBX,  E8«._Within  a  fortnight  past,  I 
have  walked  over  half  the  distance  from  this  to  Paris. 
Some  things  seen  by  the  way,  may  perhaps  be  jotted 
down  with  interest  to  your  readers.  Wine  is  the  great 
crop,  and  vineyards  stretch  along  by  bits,  and  by  hundreds 
ofacresasCsrasthechainof  theJuras,  whichseparate  the 
eastern  districts  of  France  from  Switzerland,  and  which 
yield  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  and  timber,  and  in 
little  basins  of  (he  hills  oaU  and  potatoes,  with  stinted  crops 
of  hemp  and  barley.  The  vines  are  tied  to  stakes  forty 
inches  in  height,  three  to  four  feet  apart  each  way— are 
kept  closely  trimmed,  and  in  many  vineyards^  so  late  as 
the  present  month,  the  vine  dressers  were  plucking  ofi 
the  young  shoots.  The  ground  is  kept  light,  free  from 
weeds,  and  generally  without  intermixture  of  other  crop : 
though  1  have  seen  in  a  few  instances  sugar  beets  and 
hemp  growing  with  the  vines.  A  light  soil  is  preferred, 
and  of  situaUons,  one  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the 
south,  is  most  productive— not  always  in  quantity,  but  in 
what  IS  of  more  consequence— of  a  better  quality  of  wine. 
Partiou  ar  vineyards  enjoy  great  reputations  for  produ- 

*^"f /  rf**.^***"  ^'"•'  ^*"*«*»  ''"^y  maintain  for  centuries, 
and  fields  immediately  beside  them,  though  of  similar 
exposure,  and  possessing  the  same  mineralogical  char- 
acter, are  found  to  fail  in  producing  the  desired  flavor. 

of  «•  !^«?*  ^"i?""*^?'  ^*"««  "*  fif«>'^  "Jong  the  line 
Of  my  route.    The  viiwyardt  principally  He  upon  the 


slope  of  a  chain  of  hills,  from  800  to  1000  feet  in  height ; 
the  soil  it  of  a  yellowish  red  loam,  producing  gCK>d  crops 
of  Indian  com,  clover,  and  hemp.  Old  vines  produce 
the  best  wine — ^young  vines,  the  most  The  method  of 
making,  in  general  terms,  is  to  (read  (he  grapea  with 
heavy  wooden  shoes  in  troughs,  until  all  are  broken, 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  large  vat  with  the  muat,  where 
fermentation  takes  place;  after  which  the  liqiior  is 
removed  to  lesser  vats,  and  changed  from  ooe  fo  the 
other  every  two  or  three  months  until  fit  for  Che  cask. 
The  wine  of  the  yomg  vinei^  or  of  the  poorer  soii% 
rpoorer  in  producing  delicacy  of  flavor,)  and  the  pro- 
uuce  of  a  poor  season  make  up  the  common  drink  of  tlie 
country,  or  the  vin  ordtnolre;  which  may  he  foond  in 
every  little  aoberge  by  the  way,  and  in  nearly  eveiy 
house.  Its  price,  when  ordered  at  the  hnmhler  lavem^ 
is  about  10  sous,  or  9  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  rather  better 
than  poor  cider  and  not  so  good  as  good  beer.  The  m 
ordinaire  of  the  lowas  is  of  oouxee  much  better.  The 
best  of  the  whies  sell  from  seven  to  eight  franca  a  bottle 
upon  the  spot,  ($1.30,)  but  only  when  8  or  10  years  old. 
Barley  was  another  considerable  crop  met  with  upon  the 
plains  of  Frazme,  but  was  generally  weak  and  onprom- 
ising  in  appeanmce.  The  oafs  very  late,  but  in  many 
parts  a  good -crop.  The  smaller  gramea  I  scarce  saw  at  all; 
some  crops  of  clover  and  of  vetch  were  of  only  ordinary 
quality.  Sugar  beets  no  better  than  the  average  of  oqes 
at  home.  Beans  and  hemp  good.  Upon  the  plauw  at 
the  foot  of  the  Juras,  I  was  surprised  (o  see  for  the  first 
time  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  large  fields  of  Indian  corn^ 
covering  from  10  to  20  acres.  It  was  late,  wanting  a 
full  month  or  more  of  ripening,  (3d  Sept.,)  and  quite 
small.  It  was  neither  planted  in  hills  or  drills;,  but  stood 
scattered  over  the  ground  some  ten  inches  apart,  and 
the  culture,  though  it  must  have  been  very  inconvenient, 
was  thorough.  The  fields  passed  would  hare  tnraed 
30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  season  has,  however, 
been  most  unfavorable — a  succession  of  cold  and  wet 
until  within  a  fortnight  past.  The  vintage  will  be  late, 
and  it  is  thought,  very  much  poorer  than  usnal.  The 
mode  of  conducting  agricultural  operati(ms,  so  fisr  as 
witnessed  along  the  line  of  route,  was  very  inferior  and 
unbusiness  like.  Land  laid  down  to  the  grasses  left  in 
an  exceedingly  rough  state — ^hay-making  lazily  gone 
through  with,  and  not  unfrequently  large  quantities 
molded  and  ruined.  I  passed  some  twenty  pieces  of 
grain,  which  had  been  cut,  and  laid  with  the  cradle,  and 
then  left  until  the  kernels  bad  sprouted  from  the  damp- 
ness. The  plowing  was  poorly  done,  and  light  crops 
the  necessary  consequence.  I  mw  no  ditching  or  drain- 
ing— no  subsoiling — no  irrigation — which  latter  indeed 
H  ould  be  difiicult,  since  but  one  or  two  brooks  were 
crossed  firom  Paris  to  the  mountains.  There  are  no 
hedges  or  fences  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  some  of  the  larger  towns,  and  cattle  when  pastured 
are  attended  by  keepers.  Pasturing  In  the  fields  is, 
however,  not  common,  except  upon  some  rich  meadows 
which  are  subject  to  overfiow,  and  which,  with  their 
wide  extent  of  green,  and  scattered  poplars,  and  immense 
herds  of  cattle,  offered  a  very  grateful  contrast  to  the 
general  monotony  of  the  country.  The  appearance  of 
the  vineyards  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  stranger  who 
has  heard  only  of  La  hMa  France — a  land  teeming  with 
oil,  wine,  and  silk,  might  suppose.  At  a  distance  upon 
the  hill  slopes,  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  New 
England  brush  pasture ;  nearer  by,  they  have  an  aspect 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  unless  when  the  g^rapes  are 
turning — no  more  inviting  than  so  many  brambles,  nor 
one  half  so  beautiful  as  the  broad,  long,  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  feathery  spindles,  and  silken  ear-tops  of  oar 
American  corn-fields.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are 
almost  universally  of  the  clumsy  and  unuseful  construc- 
tion ;  the  plows  entirely  of  wood  excepting  a  point  of 
steel  upon  the  nose,  of  a  huge  size,  and  worked  over  the 
axle  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  as  described  in  my  Jersey  let- 
ter of  last  June.  The  hand  implements  are  even  more 
awkward  than  the  lai^er  ones ;  shovels  have  bandlea  four 
to  five  feet  in  length;  hoes  are  very  similar  to  the  1x^- 
hoes  of  oer  country ;  scythe  snaths  are  formed  of  nadaral 
crooks  of  extreme  clumsiness,  and  forks  for  hay  are 
mostly  of  wood;  tipped  with  rams'  horns.    Immediately 
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ondw  Qm  Jam,  and  this  tid«  them,  the  plows  and 
nsythes  are  of  better  eharaeter;  the  former  reaembling 
much  our  own,  and  wilboat  wheelt.  The  leythes  are 
short  aad  broad,  of  thin  metal,  and  lii^htly  hong  upon  a 
stick  into  which  the  tholes  are  fnmed.  They  cut  easily 
and  closely,  as  I  took  occasion  to  prove  by  actual  trial, 
opon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  working  cattle 
are  to  the  wiwt,  hoi^es  and  rattles;  in  the  interior  some 
oxen  appear,  and  (o  the  east,  and  in  the  raoontains,  ox- 
en are  used  almost  exeloslvely.  The  horses  are  not  su- 
perior except  in  power  of  endurance,  and  the  harnesses 
are  most  cumbersome  and  slovenly.  The  oxen  draw, 
yoked  together  by  a  straight  beam  passing  directly  across 
the  top  of  their  heads  and  bound  strongly  around  the 
horns  and  forehead.  AS  a  consequence,  their  heads  can 
bt  moved  only  up  and  down,  and  then  only  by  common 
agreement.  When  worked  singly,  as  they  often  are,  the 
collar  and  trace  is  used.  The  oxen,  except  upon  the  moun- 
tains, are  of  good  size  and  finely  built.  The  cows  are 
generally  small;  few  are  seen  along  the  post-roads  of 
France,  but  in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  vast 
numbers  are  pastured,  and  great  quantities  of  cheese  are 
sent  thence  to  the  city  markets.  Its  quality  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  tlie  English  or  American,  and  its  price  ranges 
from  7  to  14  cents  per  pound.  Butter  is  worth  in  the 
Paris  market  from  25  to  40  cents  a  pound.  For  dressing 
various  dishes,  and  for  frying,  a  cheap  oil  is  used  instead 
Of  either  lard  or  butter.  Potatoes  fried  in  olive  oil  is  a 
very  common  dish  of  the  country.  A  plain  boiled  po- 
tato was  not  set  before  me  from  the  time  I  left  South- 
ampton, until  I  reached  Geneva.  I  need  not  say,  they 
are  now  a  luxury. 

Teasles  were  frequent  along  the  whole  route  through 
France,  growing  wild,  but  I  saw  none  cultivated.  Plums 
have  been  seen  in  abundance.  Apples  are  not  common 
except  in  particular  districts,  and  are  there  inferior.  Al- 
momis  and  walnuts  are  plenty.  Wine  and  bread  with  a 
bit  of  cheese  is  the  common  food  of  the  country  workers. 
They  are  indolent  in  habit  aad  dirty  in  person.  The 
grain  is  mostly  reapt,  and  a  goo<t  American  cradler 
would  lay  as  much  in  a  day,  as  a  whole  family  of  Bur- 
gundittk  workers.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  all  in 
the  field,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  diflerence  in  the 
respective  amounts  of  their  labor.  I  have  seen  a  girl  of 
eighteen  at  the  plow  stilts,  and  a  man  of  forty  driving. 
What  say  your  Hudson  demoiselles  to  this? 

Until  again,  yours  truly,        D.  G.  Mitchsll. 


OomeatU  (Sorresponbcnre. 


APPLICATION  OF  MANURE. 


recent  thing  that  the  vine  dresMri  of  Fhmee  have  dis* 
covered  that  (he  primings  form  the  best  manure  for  the 
vines.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  hog  manure  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  a  crop  of  com.  Does  not 
the  Uei  that  hogs  are  generally  fetted  upon  com,  furnish 
the  reason  of  its  adaptation?  An  experiment  of  a  good 
farmer  in  this  vicinity,  bears  directly  upon  this  principle. 
Cotting  the  tops  of  com  for  fodder,  he  places  the  bottom 
stalks  between  the  rows,  and  upon  these  stalks  he  turns 
back  furrows}  without  ftirther  manuring  or  plowing,  he 
plants  his  com,  and  his  crops  are  above  the  average  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood.  A  similar  experiment  with 
potatoes  has  proved  that  the  tops  well  covered  at  the 
time  of  digging,  will  fhraish  sufficient  manure  to  ensure 
an  equally  good  crop  the  succeeding  year.  Onions 
it  is  well  kn6wn  succeed  best  when  sowed  on  the  same 
ground  year  after  year.  Is  not  the  rationale  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  tops  are  always  left  on  the  ground.  Rye, 
has  been  known  to  g^row  on  the  same  land  for  a  course 
of  years,  with  undiminished  yield,  with  no  other  manure 
than  that  furnished  by  the  stubble  plowed  in.  Chip  ma- 
nure is  universally  recommended  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  young  fruit  trees.  The  wherefore  is  found  in 
the  simple  principle  we  lay  down,  that  like  produces 
like.  Nature  has  furnished  all  seetls  with  nutriment  in 
themselves  the  best  adapted  for  the  future  plant.  Who 
can  doubt  but  that  the  pulp  of  the  apple  was  designed  as 
food  for  the  seed  as  well  as  to  gratify  man*s  appetite? 
The  blade  of  wheat  and  the  sprout  of  the  potatoe,  as  they 
first  shoot  for^,  feed  solely  upon  the  parent  stock. 

The  principle  we  have  Uius  briefly  illustrated  and  en- 
deavored to  prove,  has  important  practical  inferences.  If 
the  principle  is  true,  no  top  dressing  can  be  better  adapt- 
ed for  grass  than  the  aftermath  left  to  decay  on  Uie 
ground.  The  manure  from  stock  fed  on  hay  should  also 
be  applied  to  grass  lands,  while  thai  derived  from  grain 
should  be  applied  to  farinaceous  crops.  It  is  not  neeee- 
sary  to  carry  these  inferences  further.  They  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  all  readers  of  reflection. 

Xse,  5ept.  15,  1845.  BcnKSKimx. 

GUANO  FOR  ROSES  AND  GRAPE  VINES. 


Editor  of  th£  Cultivator — It  has  been  said  that 
manure  is  the  raw  material  of  the  farmer,  from  which  he 
manufactures  his  agricultural  products.  Much,  but  not 
too  much,  has  been  said  in  modern  days,  upon  the  modes 
of  increasing  the  raw  material.  Permit  me  to  call  the 
the  attention  of  cultivators,  more  particularly  to  its 
application.  A  good  manufacturer  is  careful  not  only  in 
procuring  stock,  but  more  especially,  in  working  up 
this  stock  to  good  advantage.  With  too  many  farmers 
it  seems  to  be  the  aim  to  make  and  apply  manure,  not 
stopping  to  inquire  how  it  can  he$t  be  applied.  Green 
and  rotted,  composted  and  clear,  it  is  too  often  applied, 
indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  when  and  where 
convenience  or  custom  may  direct.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  long  manure  is  best  adapted  to  hoed  crops, 
and  well  rotted  compost  for  a  top  dressing.  But  the 
principle,  to  which  I  would  particularly  invite  attention, 
is  that  given  by  the  Creator  to  Adam,  and  legible  in  all 
natnre^s  worlu,  viz:  that  seed  produces  seed  after 
its  kind;  in  other  words,  that  like  produces  like.  Look 
upon  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest.  How  have  they  at- 
tained their  great  dimensions?  Who  has  been  their  cul- 
tivator, and  what  the  mode  of  their  cultivation?  He, 
who  does  all  things  well  is  their  cnlturist,  and  their  food 
the  decayed  leaves  and  branches  that  are  annually  de- 
posited at  their  roots.  Man  has  been  slow  in  learning  the 
aimple  principle  from  the  Great  Teacher.    It  is  but  a 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Brooklyn  is  somewhat  celebrated 
for  its  shade  trees  and  grape  vines,  certainly  with  those 
who  have  lived  here;  and  a  man  in  looking  up  a  place  to 
rent,  would  almost  as  soon  expect  to  And  his  house  with- 
out a  kitchen  as  his  yard  without  one  or  two  grape  vines. 
There  Is  no  doubt  it  has  often  been  the  tnraing  point  in 
men  deciding  about  taking  a  place.  Nay,  I  may  go  fitr- 
ther,  and  say  that  most  men  would  absolutely  pay  an  ad- 
ditional fifty  dollars  rather  than  be  without  these  adjuncts; 
and  this  feeling  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  appreciated, 
for  a  house  is  no  sooner  complete*!  here,  than  down  go 
the  shade  trees  in  front,  and  the  little  patch  of  a  yard  is 
embellished  wlth^-certainly  the  vines — and  as  many 
shrubs  and  flowers  as  can  be  crowded  into  it.  But  my 
purpose  is  not  to  describe  this  delightftil  city,  (which 
New-York  may  well  be  jealous  of,)  but  to  give  a  bit  of 
experience  I  have  had  wifli  guano  this  year.  I  feel 
more  like  speaking  of  it  nowj  as  before  me  are  a  couple 
of  heaping  plates  of  the  most  delicious  grapes,  of  the  Isa- 
bella kind,  I  ever  saw,  which  I  think  is  the  result  of  its  ap- 
plication. I  had  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  guano  upon  plants,  fltc,  and  having 
something  of  a  turn  for  experimenting  as  well  as  roral 
pursuits,  and  my  fleld  for  operations  being  rather  small, 
I  concluded  to  buy  a  small  quantity  and  try  it  upon  my 
grape  vines  and  house  plants.  I  had  learned  about  its 
dangerous  effect  unless  judiciously  applied;  so  I  made  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  guano  to  four  of  earth,  a  portion 
of  which  I  applied  to  a  rose  bush  in  a  pot,  by  digging  It 
in  about  the  roots;  it  had  l>een  doing  very  poorly,  so 
much  so  that  I  thought  it  of  small  value,  and  had  almost 
concluded  to  throw  it  away,  believing  it  was  merely  a  com- 
mon garden  variety,  and  utterly  useless  as  a  house  plant. 
The  efl'ect  upon  it  was  truly  wonderAil;  It  commenced 
directly  putting  out  new  shoots,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  covered  with  blossoms  of  the  moat  fragrant  kind 
which  remained  a  long  time  in  the  stem;  it  has  since  done 
well,  and  is  now  bearing  three  beantifhl  rotes. 
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I  have  three  grape  vinei,  and  being  a  little  fcary  about 
using  guano,  I  only  applied  it  to  one.  The  three,  lait 
year,  bore  very  nearly  alike  in  quantity  and  sise  of  fruit, 
as  also  my  neighbors*  vinea,  each  side  of  me.  This  year 
my  tvco  vines,  and  those  of  my  neighbors  have  borne 
only  moderately  well^not  as  well  as  last  year  quite; 
but  my  third  vine,  about  which  I  put  the  guano,  has  ex- 
ceedeil  any  thing  I  ever  saw,  both  in  quantity  and  quel- 
ity,  much  of  the  fruit  being  as  large  as  a  fair  sized  wal- 
nut, with  a  deliciousness  of  flavor  pott^iesfy  ds/igA(/W.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  market  or  exposed  in  the  streets  of 
New-York  for  sale,  that  would  begin  with  it;  some  of  the 
clusters  are  tremendous,  and  I  have  this  evening  gathered 
from  one  shoot  four  bunches  that  would  each  cover,  and 
well  too,  an  ordinary  tea  plate.  Now,  whether  this 
abundant  yield  is  the  result  of  my  application  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell,  but  sure  am  I,  that  my  impres- 
sions of  its  probability  are  so  strong,  that  one  like  expe- 
riment would  make  me  a  ftiU  believer  in  the  efBcaey  of 
guano.  A.  T. 

Brooklyn^  L,  /.,  October  lOM,  1845. 

LETTER  FROM  ALABAMA. 


LvTHEa  TucKEB,  EsQ. — It  often  happens  that  in  this 
world  of  dissppointment,  our  plans  become  frustrated. 
I  have  been  brought  to  this  reflection  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview  with  you, 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  late  Agri- 
cultural Fair  of  the  State  of  New*York.  I  hope  soon  to 
receive  through  the  columns  of  the  different  Agricultural 
papers,  a  full  account  of  all  that  was  done  at  Utica;  but 
the  best  written  account  that  can  be  gi\'en,  I  am  ap- 
prised will  fall  &r  short  of  the  reality.  I  had  long  de- 
sired to  see  the  difierent  states  of  our  common  union, 
and  as  far  as  I  could,  make  myself  acquainted  with  soil, 
elimate,  the  products  raised,  the  manner  of  cultivating 
the  lands,  Aic,  and  on  the  4lh  of  June  I  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling,  having  in  riew  the  above  ob- 
jects. I  found  on  reaching  Montgomery  county,  in  this 
state,  and  examining  the  farms  of  several  of  my  friends, 
that  they  have  grown  rich  by  the  cultiration  of  the  soil 
there.  Large  cotton  farmers  gave  evidence  of  their 
wealth. 

In  passing  up  the  Mississippi  in  the  month  of  June, 
you  see  the  extensive  sugar  plantations  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Indeed,  as  you  pass  up  through  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  yon  are  delighted  with  the  show  of  comfort 
that  is  seen.  I  spent  a  month  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Here  I  saw  the  finest  lands  of  the  United  States.  Indeed 
I  have  often  understood  that  the  best  and  richest  lands  of 
America  were  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  flrom  what  I 
saw  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  (he  assertion;  and 
when  the  day  comes  that  a  set  of  such  farmers  as  live  in 
Western  New-York,  settle  in  Illinois,  it  must  become 
the  granary  of  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

Having  spoken  of  the  (isrmers  of  Western  New- York, 
I  must  say  that  I  was  highly  delighted  at  the  appearance 
of  farms  as  I  passed  on  (h>m  Buffalo  until  I  reached  Al- 
bany.  Indeed  it  appeared  to  me  that  every  rock  was 
made  to  fell  us  something,  that  every  spring  was  turned 
to  some  account.  Although  the  drouth  had  injured  the 
crops  to  some  extent,  still  such  was  the  Uidustry  of  the 
farmers  hi  plowing  up  their  fields  and  hauling  out 
manure,  that  it  was  apparent  they  would  be  prepared  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  and  hay  for 
the  coming  season. 

The  year  184d,  throughout  the  states  of  Virginia, 
North  Csrolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
will  be  long  remembered  for  the  severe  drouth  that  hat 
fallen  on  the  country.  The  com  crop  of  this  portion  of 
Alabama,  from  what  I  can  learn,  has  not  suffered  so 
much  as  the  cotton  crop.  Indeed  on  my  own  farm,  I 
make  as  much  com  as  I  made  in  1844,  but  will  not  make 
any  oyer  half  the  cotton  of  1844.  It  is  true,  I  did  not 
plant  as  much  eotton  as  I  did  that  year,  and  should  I  be 
•pared,  I  intend  to  plant  less  another  year.  My  object  is 
to  make  a  large  supply  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  and 
only  plant  such  a  crop  of  eotton  as  I  can  prepare  in  the 

croLTi?i5  "^W.  ^^  *  ^*^  proportion  of  my 
crop  of  1844.  sold  for  over  10  oti.  pw  ib.,\o  that  I  think 


I  will  find  my  sjrstem  in  the  end  the  most  profitable. 
Indeed,  I  hare  made  for  the  last  two  years,  16  per  eeaC 
on  the  capital  invested  in  agricnitare. 

ALEXJOfOxm  M'DoMAXO. 
E^aia,  Barlnmr  e9mdy,  ^Aia.,  25tk  Sept.,lS45. 


VAN  ANTWERP'S  PATENT  CHURN  DASH. 


This  dash  was  invented  and  patented  by  Peter  Vsa 
Antwerp,  of  Coeymans. 

The  theory  of  this  dash  is  very  simple;  bat  still  it  ean« 
not  be  fully  observed  by  any  description  which  I  can 
give  you ;  it  requires  a  trial  to  test  its  efBcaey.  I  shall 
endeavor,  however,  to  give  as  correct  a  description  ss 
possible,  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  theory,  please  Inform 
me;  if  not,  explain  the  true  position  of  this  dash. 

It  is  an  establishetl  and  well  known  fact,  that  in  the 
common  dash,  there  Is  a  flat  surface;  and  by  the  ascend* 
ing  and  descending  thereof,  a  vacuum  is  left,  which  pro- 
duces a  suction,  thereby  impeding  the  course  of  it. 

By  the  construction  of  Van  Antwerp's  dash,  this  vacu- 
um Is  destroyed — ^the  suction  removed — which  leaves  a 
free  and  unimpeded  course  to  the  dash,  and  requiring  IniI 
half  the  labor. 

1st.  Is  the  handle.  2d.  The  knob  or  head  of  any  size, 
(say  from  1|  to  2|  inches  in  diameter,}  with  two  rows 
of  holes — six  holes  in  each  row — ^the  rows  being  bored 
one  inch  spart.  The  lower  row  of  holes  are  bored  di- 
rectly under  the  space  left  by  the  upper  ones.  3d.  The 
buckets  or  paddles,  one-half  an  Inch  thick,  one-half  an 
inch  wide  at  the  tenon  which  enters  the  knob,  and  grad- 
ually widening  to  the  outer  extremities^  lo  abont  I|  to 
2  inches. 

The  upper  holes,  (the  dash  standing  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion,) are  bored  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  downirards; 
the  lower  holes  are  bored  at  the  same  angle,  npwards; 
so  that  when  the  paddles  are  placed,  the  outer  extremi- 
ties of  both  are  on  an  elevation.  The  paddles  are  also 
on  an  elevation  of  45  degrees,  sideways;  thereby  leaving 
no  flat  surface  for  a  vacuum  or  suction. 


Cofymcni,  N.  F.,  1845. 


A  Sttbscbibke. 


CULTURE  OF  WHEAT  IN  CONNECTICUT,  Jtc 

LUTHEB  TvCKfiB,  Esq. — ^If  you  think  the  following 
statement  of  matters  and  things,  will  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  Agricultural  community,  yon  will  please  insert 
them  in  the  Cultivator:  To  encourage  the  farmers 
throughout  New  England  to  sow  more  vcksai,  I  can  state 
that  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  wheat  sowed  on  my 
farm  for  forty -five  years,  and  there  has  been  t>ut  two  or 
three  years  at  the  most,  when  there  has  not  been  a  pretty 
fair  crop.  In  1&36  or  7,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  wheat  throughout  all  the  States,  there  was  here  an 
entire  failure.  On  about  four  acres,  I  did  not  receive  my 
seed  sown  that  year.  Since  then  the  crops  have  been 
very  good.  For  15  years  that  I  have  owned  the  hrm, 
there  has  no  insect  of  any  kind,  injured  the  crop  at  all, 
that  I  am  aware  of.  This  yesr's  crop  is  soperb,  weigh- 
ing 62  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  very  plump.  I  generally 
loak  my  seed  In  strong  brine,  made  of  common  salt  with 
salt  petre,  10  or  12  hours,  then  mix  with  slacked  lime  or 
plaster  paris.  This  season  I  have  sown  on  7  acres  10 
bushels  of  aeed,  raised  near  Seneca  Lake,  New-York.  I 
generally  change  my  seed  once  In  3  or  4  years. 

My  rye  is  likewise  very  good.  I  have  threshed  45 
bushels  of  rye,  350  of  oats,  and  from  28  shocks,  ]5 
aheaves  to  the  shock.  Of  wheat  36  bushels,  with  Badger^ 
one  horse  power  threshing  machine,  and  I  must  say  thst 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  now  in  use  for  threshing,  and 
I  have  seen  several  different  kinds  in  Western  New-York. 
This  machine  will  thresh  200  bush,  of  oats  or  100  of  rye 
per  day,  with  ease  to  the  horse,  and  thresh  it  very  clean. 

I  should  like  also  to  state  that  I  own  a  great  prolific 
cow,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  TownMnd  tkk^  rind  bntd, 
which  has  had  79  live  pigs  at  5  litters:  14  at  the  first— 

15  at  the  second— 16  at  the  third-— 18  at  the  foartb,  and 

16  at  the  fifth— ehe  has  raised  58  of  her  lamUy.    Who 
can  beat  this?  Claudius  Aixur. 

Cluaiir§,  Ckmm.,  Od.  13»  1846. 
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RULES  FOR  PLOWING. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  p«reeive  that  a(  oor  late  Fair, 
two  seta  of  premiams  on  plowing  were  awarded — one 
for  old  hands,  the  other  for  young  men  under  18  years 
of  age.  While  cordially  approving  of  this  arrangement, 
permit  me  with  all  humility  to  suggest  that  in  a  future 
no.  of  your  excellent  paper,  you  £ould  lay  down  a  rule 
or  standard,  what  constitutes  good  plowing,  as  great  di- 
▼ersity  of  opinion  exists  on  this  subject.  We  find  one 
farmer  prefers  a  broad  furrow  laid  flat — another  a  furrow 
standing  straight  on  edge,  while  others  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  narrow  furrow  at  a  given  angle.  How  then  is 
a  plowman  to  know  what  partictilar  description  of  work 
is,  in  the  eye  of  a  strange  judge,  the  best?  Whereas,  if, 
(prior  to  the  competition,)  particular  dimensions  were 
prescribed,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  any  favor  or  par- 
tiality for  one  kind  of  plowing  rather  than  another,  as  a 
carpenter  with  his  rule  and  straight  edge,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  judge,  could  at  once  decide  which  com- 
petitor best  followed  out  the  particular  mode  of  plowing 
laid  down.  And  I  hold  that  the  workman  who  can 
come  nearest  to  the  dimensions  prescribed  could  easily 
plow  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  fi&rmer,  let  his  taste  on 
the  subject  be  what  it  may. 

I  have  attended  plowing  matches  for  many  years,  and 
though  I  observe  better  plows  are  annually  coming  out, 
I  do  not  mark  any  decided  improvement  in  the  style 
of  plowing, — which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  fact 
that  at  no  plowing  matches  have  particular  dimensions 
ever  been  prescribed.  John  McConnell. 

Remarks. — ^We  think  it  would  be  proper  for  Agricul- 
tural Societies  to  establish  some  general  standard  for 
good  plowing.  We  find  but  a  small  proportion  of  all 
the  plowing  in  the  country,  performed  in  what  could  be 
called  a  proper  manner.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
common  errors,  is  making  too  wide  furrows.  Thi» 
error  is  more  or  less  prejudicial  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil — the  injury  being  greater  as  the  soil  is  more 
compact  and  tenacious.  If  the  land  to  be  plowed  is  swdrd, 
the  object  is  the  subversion  of  the  sod  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  mailer  shall  be 
rendered  most  i^uable  and  available  to  succeeiling 
crops,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  soil  loose  and  |)er- 
meable  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  To  consider  in 
detail  all  the  circumstances  which  promote  decomposi- 
tion,  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  dispo- 
sal; it  may  howerer  be  remarked  that  air,  heat,  and 
moisture,  are  essential  requisites.  But  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
▼egetable  substances  in  the  soil  be  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  to  check  life,  else  their  growth  will  be  promo- 
ted by  the  rery  principles  which  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce decomposition.  A  complete  subversion  of  the 
sod  is  therefore  the  first  requisite,  and  this  should  be 
done  in  a  manner  most  fiivorable  to  Its  decomposition  and 
the  benefit  of  the  crop  to  be  put  on  the  land. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  narrow  furrow,  lightly  laid  over, 
wcrald,  more  perfectly  than  a  wide  one,  divide  the  soil 
and  adapt  it  to  the  support  of  a  crop.  It  is  not  many 
months,  however,  since  we  heart!  a  farmer  remark  that 
he  would  not  care  if  six  or  seven  inches  of  a  field  he 
Intended  to  plow,  could  all  be  completely  turned  over  at 
once.  Few  would  probably  attempt  to  defend  this  pro- 
position, and  yet  the  practice  of  many  is  so  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  they  not  only  turn  over  as  much  at  once 
as  they  possibly  can,  but  in  some  cases  they  attempt  to 
cover  with  the  furrow  slice  thst  which  is  not  even 
loosened  by  the  plow. 

On  the  relative  advantages  of  flat  and  angular  furrows, 
we  are  aware  that  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 
For  very  loose  and  porous'  soils,  flat  furrows  may  be 
equally  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  those  laid  at  any  an- 
gle; but  excepting  for  such,  we  should  decidedly  prefer 
furrows  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  would  admit  a  space 
for  air  underneath. 

As  to  the  proper  depth  of  plowing,  good  fanners  also 
difi'er.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  subsoil-plow,  how- 
ever, we  think  the  question  more  easily  settled,  as  the 
loosening  of  the  sublstratum  by  that  implement,  at  once 
seeoftt  all  the  advantafos  of  deep  tillage,  while  it  allows 


a  surface  fhrrow  so  shallow  as  to  be  liable  to  none  of 
the  objections  urged  against  deep  plowing. 

THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Mr.  Editor— Having  noticed  one  or  two  (to  me^ 
apparent  discrepancies  in  accounts  relating  to  strawber- 
ries, I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  or  some  of  your  cor. 
respondents  would  harmonize  them.  First,  Mr.  Briee  J. 
Ooldsborough,  in  the  April  No.,  1843,  of  the  Culti- 
vator, says  he  sold  eighty  (80)  gallons  of  berries  from 
1371  plants  one  year  old,  besides  what  was  consumed  in 
his  family,  and  some  given  his  friends.  Mr.  Hovey  says, 
(I  believe  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Magazine,)  in  allusion 
to  a  bed  of  Ills  seedling,  that  the  bed  did  not  produce 
twenty  quarts,  whereas  it  was  large  enough  to  have  pro- 
duced tvjo  buthtU,  the  bed  containing  upwards  of  five 
thousand  plants.  Mr.  H.  according  to  5fr.  O.'s  yields 
should  have  expected /arfy  bushels,  and  not  two.  As  X 
wish  to  plant  some,  I  should  like  to  know  which,  if 
either  of  these  statements,  I  may  take  for  data  to  guide 
me,  in  about  the  quantity  to  plant  for  the  production  of 
about  a  certain  quantity  of  fruit,  all  things  else  being 
equal. 

Another  discortlant  matter  I  would  like  explained,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following.  Mr  Longworfh,  in 
Hovey 's  Magazine  for  July,  1842,  writes: — «When  at 
Mr.  Cushlng's,  at  Watertown,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
(hat  his  Keene's  seedling  bore  fruit  in  a  compartment 
where  there  was  no  other  variety  near.  The  Keene'S 
seedling  imported  by  Mr.  Buist  and  myself,  is  defective 
in  the  male  organs.  •  •  •  •  I  examined  Mr.  Cush- 
ing*s  strawberry  when  in  blossom,  and  found  it  perfect 
in  the  male  organs." 

Now  I  would  ask,  how  comes  it  that  one  should  be 
perfect  and  ihe  other  defective,  when  all,  (if  of  the  true 
kind,)  must  have  originated  from  one  parent  plant,  and 
all,  ad  infinitum,  must  have  inherited  its  peculiarities,  of 
male  or  female? 

Again,  Mr.  Philetus  Phillips,  in  a  circular  dated 
April  1844,  says — "  In  order  to  possess  large  and  abun- 
dant fruit,  we  must  cultivate  such  as  have  distinct  male 
and  female  plants  of  the  same  variety." 

Here  again,  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  distinct 
male  or  female  plant  of  the  same  variety  could  come 
from,  as  all  must  have  originated,  &c.,  kc,  as  before 
stated. 

While  writing,  allow  me  to  call  for  a  little  more  chari- 
ly at  the  hands  of  your  correspondent,  S.  W.,  who  calls 
ihe  laboring  man  of  England  "  dull,  leaden-eyed,  stupid, 
obsequious,"  for  we  are  not  exactly  so,  even  in  old  Eng- 
land. If  such  expressions  grow  common,  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  some  other  of  your  correspondents  stating 
something  to  the  effect  that  they  have  seen  barber'^  blocks 
on  American  bodies.  J.  F. 

RoeJuiter,  Oct.  7,  1845. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  RED  ANT. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
very  simple  remedy  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  small 
red  ant,  which  infests  the  storerooms  and  pantries,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  many  a  good  housewife. 

Though  rather  late  in  the  season  to  be  beneficial  to 
many  of  yoQr  readers,  it  will  not  lose  its  efficacy  by 
keeping  till  next  summer.  I  was  much  annoy  eil  by  the 
above  named  insect  this  summer,  and  had  tried  every 
remedy  that  I  had  ever  heard  of,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
finally  tried  chalk,  and  in  this  way  :  I  make  a  thick 
mark  about  an  inch  wide  around  the  article  or  vessel  I 
wish  protected  from  the  ants,  at  any  convenient  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  I  find  they  will  not 
attempt  to  pass  over  the  chalk.  I  watched  their  mo- 
tions for  some  time.  They  crawled  as  busily  as  ever, 
up  as  far<as  the  chalk,  where  they  seem  to  get  very  much 
excited,  but  not  one  of  them  attempts  to  pass  over.  I 
have  tried  the  above  remedy  for  over  a  month  without  a 
single  failure.  C.  C.  G. 

MiAril€t  Ala,,  Sept.,  1845. 

Cattle  should  not  be  out  in  cold  weather. 
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BT  SOLON   mOBINSON. 


fWi  to  Warr$n  eoufUy^Vidmbitri^^HUl'Me  cuUiva- 
Hon — Oreh»rdin^—4€^  %€. 

Welly  dear  reader,  are  you  retted  t  lo  am  I,  and  to, 
U  you  pleaie,  we  wHI  go  ahead  again.  During  a  rest  of 
four  days  at  Log  Hall,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Philllpe,  I 
hare  eaten  more  vegetables  than  dnring  the  four  weeks 
that  I  have  been  on  the  road  from  St.  Louis. 

Leaving  the  examination  and  description  of  the  Doc 
tor's  plantation  till  another  day,  let  us  monnt  our  hones 
and  take  a  ride  over  Warren  county,  and  visit  the  city  of 
the  "  Walnut  Hills,"  the  ftir-fameil  town  of  Vicktburgh. 
This  county  is  one  of  several  similar  ones  along  the 
Missiuippi  river,  and  presents  a  most  singular  formation. 
It  is  called  hilly,  but  I  think  the  word  side-hills  would 
convey  a  more  correct  idea.  It  seems  to  me,  f^m  care- 
Ail  examination,  to  have  been  a  deposit  of  alluvium  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom,  coarse 
gravel,  then  fine,  then  sand,  and  then  a  deposit  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep,  of  fine  siiex,  lime  and  shells;  now 
a  bed  of  rich  marly  loam,  above  which  is  the  fine 
alumina  that  was  held  longest  in  solution.  After  this 
deposit  had  lain  long  enough  to  form  a  stratum  of  lime- 
stone underneath,  it  was  apparently  disturbed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  left  the  surface  in  the  most  uneven 
condition  of  any  tract  of  country  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
saw  many  side-hills  in  cultivation  lying  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  although  there 
is  not  a  level  farm  in  the  county,  until  the  present  season, 
side-hill  plows  have  been  slmost  unknown.  Those  of 
Barnaby  &  Mooer*s,  that  I  have  seen,  are  entirely  too 
large.  If  they  will  make  a  light,  one-horse  sixe  and 
send  them  here,  they  will  find  a  market.  The,  fejr  now 
in  use  are  the  tumbling  shares. 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  anxious  to  know  how  such 
steep  hill  sides  can  t>e  cultivated,  they  must  come  and 
see — I  cannot  tell  them.  There  are  many  farms  that  do 
not  contain  a  spot  of  level  land  large  enough  to  build  a 
house  upon;  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great  and 
so  inexhaustible  while  it  remains  unwashed  away,  that 
it  has  tempted  men  to  overcome  difficulties  that  never 
would  have  been  encountered  upon  poorer  land.  Although 
the  cultivated  hill -sides  are  much  steeper  and  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Capt.  Eggleston,  yet  I  believe  the 
same  system  could  be  adopted  to  save  this  excellent  soil 
from  utter  destruction.  Though  it  does  not  appear  to 
wash  away  quite  so  easily  as  the  lighter  lands  up  north, 
yet  I  find  places  here  gone  past  all  redemption,  and 
worthless  for  every  purpose  except  Bermuda-grass  pas- 
tures, over  which  nothing  could  range  but  sheep  and 
goals.  In  fisct  the  whole  country  looks  more  suitable 
for  a  sheep  range  than  for  anything  else,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  United  States  could  wool  be  raised  to  better  ad- 
vantage. Of  the  feed  for  them  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 
and  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  wool  on  account  of  the 
elimat$,  I  have  only  one  word  to  say,  snd  that  is  **fudg9!» 
If  any  one  chooses  to  contend  for  the  contrary,  I  will 
bring  witnesses. 

We  left  the  Doctor's  place  for  oar  ride  on  the  25th  of 
February,  which  was  so  hot  that  it  was  very  uncomfort- 
able. On  account  of  the  high  water  in  the  Chittaloosa. 
the  Indian  name  for  the  "  Big  Black, *>  and  a  much  bet- 
ter one,  to  my  notion,  we  had  to  go  a  round  about  way. 
We  passed  during  the  day,  in  our  twenty  miles  ride  to 
y icksburgh,  some  verj*  good  plantations,  and  as  is  almost 
universal  in  the  state,  all  well  fenced,  and  but  very  few 
good  dwellings.  The  cause,  I  have  heretofore  spoken 
of— difficulty  of  getting  lui^ber — mill  streams  are  among 
the  things  wanted. 

y  icksburgh  is  built  on  the  face  of  a  bluff  that  rises  from 
the  river  200  or  300  Atet  high,  and  which  is  broken 
into  sundry  other  bluflk  and  ravines,  and  these  are  mul- 
tiplied by  lesser  ones  wherever  the  water  can  get  a 
chance  to  gully  out  the  soft  firiable  soil.  The  town  con- 
tains a  very  quiet  and  peaceable  set  of  order-loving  in- 
habitants notwithstanding  the  bad  name  that  they  got  a  few 
years  ago,  by  a  very  summary  way  of  ridding  themselves 
of  a  pack  of  gamblers,  robbers,  and  murderers.    It  is  a 


place  of  coDsidenbl*  hiiBlmiM,  though  not  half  as 
as  it  was.  The  railroad  f<«m  here  to  Jackaon  eala  off 
a  good  deal  of  CfSKle.  The  town  i»  sitaated  at  dM  bot- 
tom  of  a  great  bead  of  tfav  river,  ami  aa  tbere  Is  no  high 
land  OB  the  opposite  sUe^  feara  have  losg  been  eater- 
tained  that  the  ever  eheagtag  stream  might  make  a 
'<cut  off'  acroM  the  nsnow  part  of  the  bend,  and  Ihos 
leave  the  town  « alone  in  its  glory.*'  Qmimr  chaogcs 
than  this  have  taken  place  «<  Thm  Wabmt  HtUs  "  aattle- 
ment  and  fort,  near  which  the  present  town  is  built,  has  an 
ancient  and  bisCorical  name*  It  was  settled  by  tba  oW 
i>ench  explorers. 

About  dark  we  left  town  with  the  Intention  of  riding 
out  to  a  friend's  house,  about  foor  or  five  miles — ^Miasis- 
sippi  miles,  and  over  Mississippi  roads,  and  throngh,  I 
can't  tell  how  many,  Mississippi  gales — nsore  than  we 
were  able  to  And  by  negro  directions^  in  n  dark  night, 
till  near  midnight.  Late  as  it  was,  we  were  met  at  the 
gate  in  southern  stylo— a  guest  never  thinking  of  entering 
the  house  without  this  little  eeremony. 

Before  pushing  ourselves  off  in  the  morning,  we  took 
a  stroll  over  the  farm,  and  the  greatest  curiosity  witness- 
ed was  the  possibility  of  raising  a  crop  upon  such  a 
wonderful  uneven  surfkce.  Among  the  small  coriositiss 
was  an  alder  tree  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  sunmeh 
fifteen  inches  In  diameter.  And  I  was  aesored  that  this 
latter  was  used  abundantly  on  the  Tazoo  river  for  rail 
timber.  It  grows  tall  snd  straight.  I  visited  upon  this 
place  a  heavy  cane-brake.  If  it  is  thought  by  any  of  my 
readers  that  cane  only  grows  upon  low,  wet  land,  let  them 
think  more  correctly.  All  these  bill-sitles  were  origi- 
nally covered  with  an  immense  growth  of  cane,  now 
fast  disappearing  ftom  (he  country.  It  grows  so  thick 
upon  the  g^ond  as  to  make  it  difllcult  to  peaettate.  I 
was  unable  to  learn  the  period  of  time  it  requires  to 
come  to  maturity,  or  whether  there  is  any  certain  time. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  think  in  1830,  nearly  all  the  eane  in 
this  part  of  the  country  seeded.  It  then  dies.  The  seed 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  oats,  and  is  sbout  as  nutri- 
tive. All  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  yoong  cane,  and  It 
is  by  the  constant  cropping  that  H  is  so  rapidly  destroyed. 
Its  want  of  durability  renders  it  of  little  value,  tlKxigfa 
it  is  often  used  to  make  drying  seaftolds  for  cotton.  Bet 
all  scaffolds  except  folding  ones^  are  nothing  but  a  make- 
shift. 

The  next  place  that  I  shall  take  notice  of,  is  that  of  R. 
Y.  Rogers,  five  miles  from  yidksborgh,  and  from  .whom 
we  met  a  most  hearty  welcome,  ami  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
night  vtfiit.  Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  the  best  Inmiefs  in  the 
state — ^that  is,  upon  a  small  scale,  and  that  he  doea  notiaise 
a  pound  of  cotton,  affects  not  the  (ruth  of  the  assertioa. 
For  reduced  by  shipwrecks  and  other  mislbrtnnes  from 
an  abundant  competency,  to  one  pair  of  faamla^  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  them.  I  venture  to  say  tliat  with  his 
two  or  three  negroes,  and  market-carl,  which  carries 
every  thing  he  raises  to  y icksburgh  market,  he  makes 
more  clear  cash  than  some  planters  do  with  200  or  300 
negroes.  It  wiU  be  recollected  that  20  to  30  baaheis  ot 
com  per  acre  is  about  the  average  yield  here^  but  Mr. 
Rogers  has  succeeded  in  raising  90  bushels  per  acre  on 
his  steep  side-hills.  He  however  turns  his  attention 
chiefly  to  marketable  vegetables,  and  having  bat  little 
competition,  he  reaps  the  benefit.  I  saw  toaaatoea  In 
his  gartlen  to-day,  Feb.  27,  a  foot  high. 

Within  a  short  time  past,  Mr.  Rogers  has  eslabliahed 
a  milk-sellfng  business  in  town,  and  reduced  the  price 
from  40  to  25  cents  per  gallon.  He  assured  me  that  it 
used  to  be  sold  for  two  dottan  per  gallon.  After  a 
most  pleasant  visit  with  this  very  intelligent  gentleman 
and  his  lovely  wife,  he  accompanied  us  aa  far  as  Col. 
Hebron*s,  where  we  met  Dr.  Bryant  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  and  partook  of  one  of  the  moet  somptnons 
dinners  that  I  have  yet  seen  on  my  Journey.  And  when 
we  take  into  account  the  long  distance  between  the 
house  and  kitchen,  which  Dr.  Phillips  and  myself  com- 
puted at  twenty  rods,  it  appears  a  still  greater  wonder 
how  such  a  dinner  could  have  been  gotten  upon  the  Ca* 
ble  in  one  day.  This  wide  separation  of  the  house  and 
kitchen,  is  only  an  extreme  of  a  very  extraordinaiy 
fttshion.  If  a  similar  Ihshlon  prevailed  in  Yankee  land, 
we  should  hear  of  smdry  enael— iits  to  "  cnoowncn  fSbt 
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boilUiiiffof  nUroMiif'  tetWMO  the  two  points.  I  wiU 
jinC  iii«iitioii  that  tmoag  the  tluidiiif  dishes  at  CoL  H.'s 
Uinoer,  was  one  of  his  Mrsi  ifaor  oM  haws. 

Col.  H.  is  sarnastly  aogafcd  in  a  sjTstam  of  culture 
that!  should  like  to  see  mora  uniTcnally  prevalent 
here,  where  it  can  be  followed  with  such  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  for  which  the  lands  of  Warren  county  seem 
no  well  adapted.  I  allude  to  orcharding.  Col.  Hebron, 
Dr.  Phillips,  and  seyeral  others,  are  making  extensive 
effbrts  to  supply  the  New*Orleans  market,  particularly 
with  peaches.  In  a  small  way,  this  has  already  been 
done  al  a  most  enormous  profit.  Raising  fruit  and  cot- 
ton will  work  well  together;  for  the  great  hurry  with 
the  eotton  crop  is  in  picking  time,  which  is  long  after 
«ho  frait  season  haa  pamsd  Many  planters  will  not 
plant  fruit  Iraes  only  for  their  own  use;  in  fact  many 
of  them  not  eyen  that,  so  that  the  few  who  do  en- 
gage largely  in  tho  business  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
over  supplying  the  demand,  and  may  be  assured  of  ready 
aales  at  great  ptofits.  Peaches  in  this  vicinity  ripen  the 
last  of  Ittsy  and  through  June,  July,  and  August.  What 
is  to  hinder  supplying  all  the  np-river  towns  with  early 
peaches?  Am  soon  as  suAcient  quantities  can  be  pro- 
duced to  make  it  an  otgect,  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  pot  the  fruit  in  Cincinnati  marlnt  in  five  days  from 
tho  picking.  Of  course  all  nearer  towns  would  be  sup- 
plied, and  this  too>  several  weeks  earlier  than  the  or- 
ohards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  woold  do.  Not  only 
peaches  can  tie  produced  in  tho  greatest  abundance  at  such 
an  early  day,  but  various  other  kinds  of  fruit.  I  have  not 
tho  least  donbt  but  that  more  money  can  be  cleared  with 
forty  acres  of  orcharding  and  four  hands,  than  with  ten 
time^  the  quantity  of  land  and  labor  devoted  to  cotton. 
Besides  the  immense  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
green  fruit,  a  vast  amount  may  be  realized  from  drying 
it.  £very  plantation  has  plenty  of  hands,  old  and  young, 
th^  could  be  devoted  to  this  business,  which  are  now 
worth  little  or  nothing  for  any  other  purpose  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  I  do  not  ask  £wmers  to  abandon  their 
other  crops  for  fruit,  but  that  they  make  it  an  auxiliary. 
And  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mimissippi  wives  that  if 
they  will  put  up  a  few  tons  of  their  surplus  fruits  in  the 
form  of  such  rich  and  most  beautiful  preserves  as  I 
have  eaten  at  several  of  their  tables,  they  could  be  sure 
of  a  ready  market  in  New-Orleans  at  25  cents  a  pound  at 
least.  A  nice  little  sum  of  extra  <<pin  money"  might 
thna  be  accumulated  every  year,  independent  of  the  cot. 
ton  bales,  WiU  Mississippians  consent  to  make  money 
at  this  businem  of  raising  fruit?  If  they  do  not,  and  (hat 
right  soon  too»  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  recommend 
some  of  the  experienced  fruit  growers  of  the  North  to 
go  down  and  do  it  for  them.  They  will  have  no  fear 
of  ill  health  upon  your  Wairen  county  hUl-sides,  and 
will  soon  show  you  how  the  thing  is  done.  As  for  <'  glut- 
ting the  market,"  it  may  do  for  your  children  to  talk 
about  that — the  present  generation  will  not  Uve  to  see  it. 
The  market  can  never  Im  glutted  nor  the  culture  render- 
ed entirely  unprofitable,  till  the  price  is  reduced  to  ten 
cents  a  barrel,  and  then  hogs  can  be  fattened  on  them. 
Col.  Hebron  told  me  he  refUised  ten  doUan  a  barrel  for 
peaches  last  year. 

I  cannot  urge  this  sutject  too  strongly  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Warren  coun^  oitisens — ^I  cannot  urge  it  too 
strongly  upon  the  planters  to  become  farmer$  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  I  cannot  urge  it  too  strongly  upon  War- 
ren county  farmers  to  become  shepherds  and  orchardists  if 
(hey  wish  to  see  their  hill-sides  descend  unimpaired  in  fer 
tility  to  their  children,  instead  of  descending  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  destruction  I  Orchards,  Ber- 
muda grass, and  wool,  can  all  grow  upon  the  same  soil, 
while  soil  and  owners  will  continue  to  grow  rich.  At 
present,  if  the  owners  are  enriched,  the  soil  is  not. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  other  things  that  southern- 
ers might  learn  economy  In.  And  one  of  the  first  thbigs  to 
learn  is,  (hat  out  of  their  own  staple  weAimish  them  al- 
most every  manutkotured  article,  for  which  they  pay  us  for 
carrying  the  raw  material  firom  the  gin  and  press  we 
built  for  (hem,  done  up  in  our  bagging  and  rope,  and 
sewed  with  our  twine  and  needles,  drawn  upon  our  wag- 
gons by  our  horses  in  our  harness,  over  roads  made  with 
our  plows  and  hoes  and  spades,  to  our  steamboats^  and 


upoB  that  to  our  ships i  not  forgetting  to  M  our  commis- 
sion merchants  have  a  good  share  of  "skinaage;"  and 
then  afler  manulaeUiriag,  to  return  it  in  the  same  way  to 
exchange  for  more  of  the  raw  material;  by  all  which 
means  we  constantly  keep  a  mw  spot  in  your  feelings) 
but  it  Is  not  yet  sufllcieoUy  « galled"  to  teach  you  to 
become  Aoaie  moei^icfitrers — the  only  healing  salve  that 
you  will  ever  find  to  cure  (he  festering  sore  of  «  such  low 
prices  for  cotton  that  planters  cannot  live  by  it."  Would 
yon  adopt  a  more  prosperous  course?  Quit  plan(  ing  as  you 
understand  it,  and  become  farmers  as  we  understand  it- 
raise  upon  your  farm  every  thing  as  &r  as  pomible  that  you 
eat,  drink,  wear,  and  use,  and  never  buy  an  article  of  cotton 
goods  except  it  is  of  home  manufacture — that  is,  manu- 
factured in  the  country  where  the  raw  material  grows— 
and  never  bale  your  cotton  in  anything  but  cotton  bal- 
ing made  from  cotton  not  worth  sending  to  market  in 
any  other  shape.  Get  up  and  keep  up  agricultural  as- 
sociations,  and  give  premiums  to  tliat  larmer  who  shall 
come  the  nearest  to  raising  everything  he  consumes,  and 
to  him  who  will  exhibit  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  ne- 
groes clothed  in  plantation  manufacture  throughout — 
and  above  all  things  else,  read  and  support  agricultural 
papers. 

After  leaving  Col.  Heteo»*s  plantation  we  passed  over 
another  of  those  great  ulcers  upon  the  thee  of  this  rich 
country,  a  tract  of  worn  oat  and  « thrown  out"  landy— 
gullied  to  death — a  frequent  sight  that  the  tmveller  can- 
not avoid.  Then  crossing  the  milroad  at  «  Bovina,"  a 
name  without  a  town,  but  a  plaee  that  has  lately  been 
selected  for  a  site  for  a  cotton  lisetory  which  I  hope  will 
cause  the  name  long  to  be  remembered — then  alter  the 
fashion  of  this  eom>try«  having  ridden  through  sundry 
plantations,  and  more  than  sundry  gates,  and  along  a 
''bridle  path"  to  a  new  ferry  over  the  Chitlaloosa, 
and  through  « the  swamp,"  we  reached  Log  Hall,  by 
hard  riding,  just  in  time  to  save  us  the  necemity  of  spend- 
ing the  night  upon  a  road  I  should  think  might  be  im- 
pamibie  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  next  thing  to  it  in  day 
light.  But  this  is  one  of  the  ways  to  get  to  the  worthy 
Doctor's,  and  the  others  are  not  much  better.  So  we 
will  not  attempt  to  get  iiway  again  till  morning. 

Again  adieu,  Solon  Robinsok. 


yntOINlA  LANDS,  &c. 


Some  time  last  spring,  in  writing  a  short  communica- 
tion for  the  Cultivator,  I  remarked  that  Virginia  had  pie 
finest  sheep  walks  in  the  world.  Since  this  I  am  ad- 
dressed privately  on  this  subject,  and  to  which  I  answer 
publicly. 

It  is  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia  which  for  this 
purpose  I  so  highly  recommend.  I  reside  in  Amherst 
county,  12  or  14  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  (he  spurs 
of  which  I  hold  some  3000  acres  of  land,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  rich ;  and  on  which  I  have  never 
£uled  to  make  my  flock  of  sheep  as  &t  as  I  desired.  The 
soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  mounlains  is  of  good 
quality,  being  in  many  places,  one,  two,  and  three  feet 
deep.  The  hornblend  and  granite  lands  are  rich;  the 
slates  are  poor.  The  natural  grasses  are  the  green- 
sward, (or  Kentucky  blue  grass,)  and  white  clover,  which 
never  fail  to  appear  so  soon  as  the  timber  is  cleared  off. 
The  timber  is  principally  chestnut,  of  superior  quality  for 
building  houses  and  fences;  and  in  many  places,  !ocu»t  and 
other  valuable  timl>er.  The  mountains  silbrd  abundance  of 
purest  water.  No  part  of  the  world  can  excel  those 
mountains  in  the  production  of  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  cabbage,  t>ee(s,  tumeps,  buckwheat,  orchard  grass, 
timothy,  green-sward,  and  white  clover. 

A  few  days  past,  a  tract  of  land  lying  near  Amherst 
Court-house,  sold  on  a  credit,  for  $6  the  acre,  and  an- 
other adjoining,  at  $5  the  acre.  Both  those  tracts  lie  well, 
the  soil  being  tolerably  good,  and  the  subsoil  very  gooii. 

Near  my  residence,  and  on  an  excellent  trunpike  road, 
a  few  days  past,  a  tract  of  353  acres  sold  on  a  credit  for 
$4  the  acre,  a  good  portion  being  bottom  lands,  and 
(he  remainder  good  though  hilly. 

Our  father*  were  growers  of  tobacco,  and  we  are  yet 
too  much  at  the  old  trade  to  be  growers  of  wool,  or  ma»> 
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nCftctorers  of  any  thing.  AnA  again,  I  aay,  "  what  a 
fortune  a  Yankee  eould  make  here;"  Just  come  and  aee. 

The  late  drouth  hm  eurtailed  our  com  to  perhaps 
less  than  one- half  the  usual  crop;  the  oat  crop  is  less 
than  half,  and  tobacco  about  half.  Corn  is  selling  at  50 
eenU  the  bushel,  wheat  75  eenCs,  oats  30  cents.  Beef 
fh>m  $2  to  $4;  cows  and  calves,  $8  to  $16;  common 
sheep,  75  cents  to  $1 .  50.  Ordinary  wool,  30  (o  35  cents. 
Hire  of  man  per  month,  $6  to  $8;  women,  about  nothhig. 

This  sheet,  thus  hr  written,  has  been  lying  on  my 
table  about  ten  days,  during  which  time  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  my  identifying  the  greensward  as  the  Ken- 
tueky  blue  grass,  is  a  mistake.  I  have  both  the  green 
sward  and  Kentucky  blue  grass,  but  did  not  know  till 
now  what  the  latter  was.  The  Kentucky  blue  grass 
grows  in  tufls  very  much  the  ^ixe  and  appearance  of 
timothy,  only  (hat  the  blades  are  of  a  deep  green  color, 
and  glossy  appearance.  It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy, 
growing  both  late  and  early,  and  both  in  wet  and  dry 
weather. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  now  improving  wonderfully,  so 
that  in  the  state  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  usual  crop 
may  be  marketed. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  more  words  in  reference  to  our 
mountain  lands.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  annually  fatted  on 
the  mountains  of  Amherst,  and  thousands  of  acres  on 
which  they  roam  may  be  bought  for  one  shilling,  and 
perhaps  less. 

I  suppose  it  Is  useless  to  (ell  either  a  Yankee  or  New- 
Yorker  that  the  wool  growing  on  a  sheep  is  proportionate 
and  adapted  to  the  climate  In  which  he  is,  and  hence  one 
advantage  or  profit  in  feeding  sheep  on  mountains.  Sheep 
are  very  healthy,  and  liable  to  but  fSsw  diseases  here. 
I  have  not  noticed  a  sheep  with  rot  for  several  years; 
and  as  to  foot-rot  I  never  heard  of  a  esse  in  the  state. 
The  greatest  pest  to  our  sheep  Is  the  worm  in  the  nos- 
tril, which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  rot;  and  although 
irrelevant,  I  will  take  occasion  to  say,  those  worms  m  ly 
be  dislodged  and  east  out,  by  laying  the  sheep  on 
his  back  and  pouring  a  spoonfUl  of  oil  or  meltetl  lard 
in  each  nostril. 

A  flock  of  sheep  can  feed  plentifully  on  our  mountains 
till  near  Christmas,  and  through  (he  winter  they  can  be 
supported  mostly  by  the  growing  rye;  the  snows  being 
light  and  seldom  lying  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

Suppose  a  flock  of  600  sheep. 

Shap  aeeaunt*  Dr, 

To  wages,  one  man  12  months, $100.00 

«      "       one  boy  "         25.00 

"  finding  man  and  boy,, 75.00 

"  feeding  600  sheep  the  winter, 300.00 


$500.00 
Cr. 

"By  150  old  and  young  sheep  sold, $225.00 

^  2000  lbs.  wool  sold,  at  35  cents, 700.00 


$925.00 


Annual  profit  on  $500  cost, $425.00 

A  man  and  boy  can  attend  1000  sheep,  which  is  per- 
haps as  many  as  should  be  together,  even  in  a  healthy 
region. 

This  estimate  does  not  give  a  just  profit,  but  lei  it  for 
the  present  suffice.  Za.  Drummond. 

AmUnt  Co.,  Sep^tmUr  lOth,  1845. 


REMEDY  FOR  ('THE  HOOKS.*' 


Mx.  £i>iT0R*-The  remedy  yon  give  for  the  hooks,  in 
the  September  No.,  is  cruel  and  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Youatt,  in  his  book  on  the  horse,  describes  the  Hatty 
commonly  called  hooks,  as  a  cartilage  that  wipes  off  the 
horse*s  eye,  and  keeps  it  clean.  When  the  eye  becomes 
infiamed.,  the  Haw  sometimes  projects.  The  remedy 
which  I  have  known  successful  in  several  cases,  after  a 
few  days  application,  is  to  dissolve  sixpence  worth  of 
white  vitriol  in  a  pint  of  rain  water,  and  put  a  drop 
or  two  in  the  comer  of  the  horse's  eye,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.    I  have  beeD  Cokl  by  one  who  has  seen  the 


effects  of  cutting  out  (he  haw,  that  the  horses  in  every 
case  became  blind,  not  long  after.  Some  weeks  since, 
our  &mily  horse  had  a  bad  eongh,  the  ccmsequenee  of 
taking  cold ;  after  having  it  atx>nt  ten  days,  I  gave  Ho* 
moepathic  remedies,  twice  a  day,  for  a  week,  at  the  cad 
of  which  time  the  horse  was  well,  and  has  been  ever 
since.  Chamleb  H.  Tomukscmi. 

SehMiciady,  Od.  l«f,  1845. 

THE  SCAB  IN  SHEEP  AND  ITB  CITRE. 


Mr.  Tucker — Until  laeely,  I  wis  uider  the  impres- 
sion that  the  flocks  of  this  country  were  entirely  free 
from  this  troublesome  and  Infections  disease,  twt  In 
some  of  the  eastern  agricultural  papers,  I  perceive  many 
complaints  about  it,  ukI  various  cures  suggested,  whieh 
it  would  t>e  wrong  to  let  pass  unnoticed.  I  am  unable 
(o  say  what  causes  (he  disease,  but  I  do  know  that  it  has 
been  for  years,  I  believe  I  may  say  for  centuries,  a  source 
of  much  trouble  to  the  flock  masters  of  Ireland,  and  that 
sheep  coming  off  a  journey,  where  they  have  l>een  bought 
at  some  distant  (air,  have  invariably  shown  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  when  the  stationary  flock  has  been  entirely 
exempt  from  i(.  That  It  is  infectious  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, and  consequently  every  shepherd  shoirid  be  very 
careful  (o  remove  the  infected  sheep  from  Che  rest 
of  the  flock  the  moment  he  is  discovered.  In  Ks 
incipient  stage  It  is  easily  subdued,  but  if  allowed  to  take 
root  without  applying  a  cure,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  get 
rid  of.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  shepherd  who  under- 
stands 4i  is  business,  allowing  it  to  make  any  headway, 
because  the  symptoms  are  so  evident,  that  they  cannot 
pass  unnoticed,  except  from  palpable  and  unpardonable 
neglect,  or  from  ignorance.  On  the  infected  part,  the 
color  of  the  wool  l>ecomes  changed,  and  is  easily  no- 
ticed ;  if  the  disease  breaks  out  on  the  neck  or  shoolden 
or  along  the  back,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  the 
sheep  is  constantly  throwing  up  its  heail  and  bending  its 
back,  as  it  were  to  ease  itself  by  that  podtion;  if  a 
blotch  occurs  on  any  part  of  the  body  where  it  can  turn 
its  head  to,  it  takes  the  wool  in  its  mouth  and  endeavors 
to  pull  it  out.  When  any  of  these  symptoms  occur,  the 
sheep  Is  certainly  more  or  less  diseased,  and  should  be 
immediately  taken  and  examined.  The  shepherd  should 
always  have  by  him  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  into 
which  should  be  put  good  coarse  Liverpool  aalt,  in  the 
proportion  of  1|  bushels  to  40  gallons;  (he  older  this 
tobacco  water  is,  as  it  is  called,  (he  better,  so  as  it  loses 
none  of  its  strength.  The  shepherd  should  have  a  quart 
bottle,  Into  which  to  put  his  tobacco- water,  stopped 
with  a  cork,  through  which  a  quill  is  put,  similar  to 
those  bottles  from  which  bitters  are  served  at  coffee- 
houses. If  the  skin  is  not  very  thick  and  hard,  and  will 
yield  to  the  finger  and  thumb  when  squeezed,  ail  that  is 
necessary  is  to  divide  the  wool  over  the  infected  part, 
and  from  the  bottle  through  the  quill,  to  ponr  the  tobacco- 
water,  and  rub  it,  or  raSier  scratch  it  well  in  with  the 
nail  of  the  finger;  if  the  skin  is  very  (hick  and  will  not 
yield  to  (he  squeezing  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  you  must 
lake  the  small  blade  of  your  penknife,  and  puncture  the 
skin,  closely  all  over  the  infected  part,  to  the  depth  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  then  put  on  your  tobacco  wafer, 
and  rub  it  as  before  well  in  with  the  nail.  One  saeh 
dressing  is  generally  sufficient,  but  it  may  be  that  a 
second  light  dressing  may  sometimes  be  required.  There 
are  ointments  recommended  by  many,  the  principal  ia- 
greiHent  of  which  is  mercury,  which  should  nerer  be 
admitted  to  use  by  any  good  shepherd.  First,  if  the 
sheep  gets  wet  while  under  the  influence  of  it,  it  is  eotain 
death  to  the  animals;  next, although  such  ointment  will 
cure  (he  disease,  yet  the  remedy  isasbad  as  the  disease  is 
itself,  for  it  renders  such  portion  of  (he  fleece  useless.  It 
raises  the  scab  from  the  skin  and  leaves  it  in  the  wool,  nnd 
so  disfigures  it  as  to  make  it  nnmleable ;  besides  wherever 
the  mercury  touches  the  woo],  it  destroys  its  vital itr, 
making  it  dry  and  brittle,  and  entirely  useless  to  the  man- 
ufacturer for  any  purpose;  moreover  the  sheep  once 
dressed  with  this  ointment  never  regains  its  constitution, 
and  is  liable  every  spring  after,  to  peel  off  its  wool, 
from  those  parts  that  were  touched  with  the  mereory. 

The  lobaceo  Juiee  kills  the  scab  efleetnaUy,  and  doea 
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jM>t  imiM  it  from  the  tkin  to  disflgure  the  fleece.  In  ite 
oee  in  any  weather  there  if  no  ritk  to  the  life  or  health 
of  the  animal,  neither  has  iCany  had  effect  on  the  wool, 
nod  although  it  ataina  the  wool  for  the  time  being,  yet 
when  the  fleece  is  washed,  such  stain  then  entirely  dis- 
appears. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  owners  of 
sheep,  that  there  is  no  better  prwenHv  for  scab,  than  to 
wash  the  sheep  after  being  shorn,  with  strong  brine  and 
a  brush.  Yours  rery  truly,  GaAZisa. 


K 


PLAN  OF  A  STABLE  AND  CARIUAOE  HOUSE. 

The  site  may  be  made  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  builder. 

I  would  dispense  with  rack% 
as  they  add  to  the  expense 
and  are  unnecessary.  If  the 
mangers  be  pbced  about  two 
feet  from  the  partition,  the 
space '  will  be  sufficient  to 
hold  all  the  hay  needed  at 
one  time. 

From  ihe  feed- room,  oats, 
com,  cut  hay,  &c.   may  Do 
'^^'  ^'  placed  in  the  manger,  through 

openings  In  the  partition,  without  entering  the  stable 
or  passing  from  stall  to  stall.  The  second  story  is  the 
bay  loft  from  which  the  hay  may  be  dropped  at  once 
into  the  manger,  through  openings.  In  the  December 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  1844,  p.  385,  are  some  inte- 
resting suggestions  relative  to  the  size  of  stalls,  materi- 
als, mangers,  &c.,  suitable  for  this  plan. 

References. — A,  Feed-room.  B,  C,  Stalls.  D,  Har- 
ness and  saddle  room.  £,  Carriage-house.  F,  openings 
from  the  feed  room.  Mangers  indicated  by  parallel 
lines;  windows  by  double  marks.  Yarrow. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ICE  HOUSES. 


«  What  is  the  most  approved  plan  of  constructing  an 
ioe- house  where  the  springs  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  are  within  four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground." — 
CuUiwUor  qf  Sept.,  1845,  p.  291. 

Our  plan  for  building  an  ice-house  in  any  situation,  is 
this:— Lay  a  good  stone  foundation  in  lime  mortar,  w 
you  would  for  any  other  building,  raising  it  about  18 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  earth — 10  feet  by  15  feet 
is  large  enough  for  the  necessities  of  almost  any  private 
family.  Have  your  studs  12  inches  broad  by  2  inches 
thick — rafters  the  same — 10  feet  from  the  sills  to  the 
plates.  Run  a  partition  around  the  comer,  that  the  en- 
trance may  be  about  5  feet  square — doors  2^  feet  wide. 
Fill  the  space  within  the  foundation  wall  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  sill,  with  tan  bark,  so  that  it  shall 
be  at  least  two  feet  deep  after  being  well  stamped  down. 
Then  board  the  inside  tight  with  well  seasoned  boards, 
roof  and  sides;)  nail  on  a  board  all  round  the  outsitle 
and  fill  the  space  with  (an  bark  well  jammed  in,  and  so 
proceeil  till  jou  arrive  at  the  ridge,  making  every  space 
and  vacancy  tight  with  the  bark.  Afterwards  shingle 
and  clapboard  as  you  like.  Thatch,  well  put  on,  wouhl 
probably  be  best,  but  shingles  are  well  enough.  The 
partition  should  be  double,  and  a  S|>ace  of  6  inches  filled 
with  tan-bark.  The  doors  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  be  filled  four  inches  thick  with  bark.  The  whole,  ex- 
cept the  doors  and  casings,  may  be  of  rough  hemlock 
lumber.  This  is  much  after  the  West  India  manner  ofj 
building  Ice-houses,  where  ice  is  kept  many  months,  j 
always  entirely  above  ground,  with  the  thermometer 
averaging  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  packing  in,  which  should 
be  well  covered  with  straw,  with  water  sprinkled  over 
it,  and  stowed  away  during  the  coldest  weather.  The 
doors  of  the  ice-house  should  be  left  open  during  some 
of  the  coldest  days  and  nights  immediately  succeeding — 
then  close  all  tight — 

"  Till  tyrant  heat)  diRpreading  through  the  sky, 
With  rapid  sway,  his  burning  influence  darts 
On  man  and  beast,  and  herb  and  tepid  stream," 

when  you    u  ill   find   yourself  possessed   of  the  luxnr)* 
laid  by  in  store.  Farmer  C. 

MamUus,  Sept.  22J,  1845. 


BOO  CUTTER^(Fig.  95.) 

Mr.  Editor— In  your  September  number,  under  hintf 
for  the  season,  page  286, 1  saw  an  inquiry  made  respect- 
ing a  tool  for  cutting  bogs  or 
tnaaocks.  We  have  formerly 
used  the  bog  hoe  as  there 
mentioned,  hot  this  is  both 
9hw  and  hard.  Two  years 
ago  I  iuTented  a  tool,  (which 
I  believe  I  have  mentioned 
before,  calling  it  an  oz-joint» 
^  er,)  that  does  the  work  well. 
It  IS  a  triangular  knife. 

The  hypothenuse  is  four 
ft^i,  made  of  a  bar  of  iron,  3 
inches  wide,  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  laid  with  good 
steel,  with  the  face  side  down, 
Fig.  0S.  that  it  may  keep  close  to  the 

«^rottnd ;  the  ends  of  the  two  legs  are  framed  into  a  short 
sled,  on  the  under  side,  and  shod  over  these  ends  with  an 
old  worn  cart  tire;  (the  sled  is  four  teei  wide  and  the 
same  in  length.)  An  upright  knife  is  screwed  into  the 
angular  point  of  the  knife  and  the  hinder  beam  of  the 
-tied,  which  steadies  the  knife,  and  divides  the  tussocks, 
making  them  lighter  to  remove.  I  hitch  a  chain  to  the 
end  of  each  runner  of  the  sled,  put  on  one  pair  of  oxen, 
and  riile  on  the  sled.  In  this  way  I  cut  3  or  4  acres  per 
day.  Where  the  tussocks,  knobs,  or  bunches,  are  thick, 
the  knife  must  be  ground  quite  sharp.  It  will  not  work 
among  stones.  Samuel  Camp. 

ExPLANAioN.— 41.  Forward  beam  of  steel — b.  b.    The 
two   wings  of   the  knife— «.    Upright  knife— tf.   Hind 
beam  of  sled. 
PlainvUU,  Ct.,  Od.  lUA,  1845. 


REMARKABLE  CALF. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  paid  a  visit  a  few  days  since  (o  the 
Messrs.  Root,  who  are  among  the  best  of  our  Genesee 
farmers,  to  see  a  calf  in  their  possession,  which  has  be- 
come quite  a  subject  of  remark  in  this  region,  and  is,  in 
(ruth,  a  very  reraarkabln  animal.  He  is  now  over  two 
months  old.  He  weighed  101  lbs.,  at  birth ;  at  the  end 
of  four  weeks,  203  lbs- ;  and  in  two  montliS  time,  312 
lbs.  These  weighings  were  attended  by  suitable  wit- 
nesses. His  color, is  a  deep  red,  and  so  perfectly  formed 
is  he,  (hat  the  best  Judges  say  they  find  not  the  slightest 
room  for  censure.  He  is  veiy  matured  in  appearance, 
though  by  no  means  dvrarflahly  disposed,  as  you  have 
already  learned  from  the  foregoing.  The  Insertion  of 
his  tail,  especially  resembles  very  much  that  of  a  &t  ox. 
He  is  four  feet  in  girth.  He  was  sired  by  a  two  year  old 
of  the  Durham  and  Devonshire  breeds,  seven-eights  of 
the  former,  snd  measuring  seven  feet.  His  mother  is  a 
cross  of  the  same  breeds.  They  are  both  unusually  fine 
animals.  The  calf  is  visited  quite  frequently  from  all 
parts,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  think  him  quite  a 
wonder  here.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  such 
animal  can  be  found  in  the  country.  At  any  rate  we 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  you  may  be  pleased  to 
give  us  on  the  subject.  An  Amateur 

York,  LMngiion  Co. 


APPLES  FOR  HOGS. 


Mr.  Editor — I  have  kept  my  hogs  on  apples  every 
fall  and  winter  for  ten  years  past.  I  put  rather  more 
meal  with  my  apples  than  people  usually  do  when  they 
boil  potatoes;  but  not  enough  to  keep  the  hogs  alive  if 
they  had  no  apples.  My  hogs  usually  look  better  in  the 
spring  than  any  of  my  neighbor's,  that  are  fed  on  pota- 
toes. In  fact,  they  thrive  and  keep  fat  all  winter.  I  lay 
my  apples  in  a  large  bin  in  my  hog-pen,  let  them  freeie 
when  the  weather  becomes  very  cold,  then  cover  them 
up  with  rye  straw  and  keep  them  frozen  all  winter. 
When  I  want  to  use  them,  I  put  them  on  my  stove  in  a 
^arge  pot  or  kettle,  let  them  be  on  just  long  enough  to 
take  the  ftrost  out  of  them  and  feed  them  to  the  hog^ 
warm.    Some  people  only  turn  warm  water  on  them  and 
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that  Uke  out  tlie  froft.  Boiling  or  thawing  ttiem  takes 
the  tourneM  or  acid  all  oot  of  them,  and  renders  them 
more  palatable  and  nouriahing.  I  give  taeh  hog  one- 
third  of  a  paUftjIl  of  apoles  at  a  tine,  three  times  a  day. 
If  I  fed  them  on  potatoes,  I  should  give  them  nearly  as 
many  in  qoantity,  aa  I  do  apples;  therefore,  I  think  a 
hosbel  of  apples  is  worth  nearly  as  much  for  hogs  as  a 
bushel  of  potatoes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  onr  farmers 
belter  set  oat  more  orehards  rather  than  cut  down  what 
Ihey  now  have.  The  old  orehards  are  fast  going  to  de- 
cay in  this  vicinity,  and  the  rising  generation  will  want 
4ot  apples  nnless  there  is  more  trees  set  out  soon. 

HoKACB  Goodhue. 

P.  S.  I  feed  good  mellow  soar  and  some  sweet  apples 
to  my  bogs  in  the  fall,  both  to  my  fat  hogs  and  shoats, 
every  day,  and  think  that  they  both  make  them  grow  and 
help  towards  fatting  them. 

fVMminBtor,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1846. 


\\ 


CEtf£NT  WATER  PIPES. 


noring  and  working  of  the  eoniy  of  -wbk^  of  eoone^ 
they  partake. 

As  I  find  this  a  very  valmMe   ami  cheap  crop  Ibr 
•imrUng  the  firtlening  of  my  porifc  and  l>eef,  I  ahoold  wish 
if  pomible,  to  Ineream  the  crop,  should  I  find  that  k  dom 
not  lessen  the  still  asore  valuable  crop  of  ooib. 
Tery  obediently  yoon, 

Gnoam  Jls,  MkMgm^  Oct.  Z,  1845. 

We  are  unable  to  point  to  any  analjrais  of  the  ^.».|,..», 
but  practical  farmers  know  that  it  is  very  valuable  for 
feeding  stock.  It  will  fatten  aaimals  rapidly,  smd  for 
producing  rich  milk,  we  scarcely  know  any  thing  equal 
to  it.  We  have  nerer  ooasidered  them  an  rrhamrting 
crop  to  the  land;  like  other  broad  leaved  plants  they 
are  thought  to  draw  their  WMirishment  laigdy  from 
the  atmosphere— but  we  have  sometimes  had  the  ground 
in  cornfields  so  completely  covered  with  tike  viacsy  that 
they  hindered  (he  corn  fhom  filling  ami  ripening  by 
obstructing  the  beat  of  the  son. — [Ed. 


LuTHUR  TucKEE,  £sQ. — ^I  was  in  e.-ested  in  a  com- 
munication on  Cement  for  aqueducts,  in  the  third  vol. 
Ocnesee  Farmer,  p.  55.  I  have  waited  with  some 
anxiety  to  learn  the  result  of  the  experiment.  At  flnt 
sight,  the  communication  refered  to,  appears  plain  and 
practicable;  yet,  to  one  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
business,  it  is  blind,  entirely  blind  on  the  most  difllcnlt 
point. 

I  have  seen  nothing  since  that  date,  to  throw  any  new 
light  on  the  subject,  excepting  your  last  August  No.,  re- 
commending common  lim^. 

What  should  be  the  thicknem  of  cement  around  the 
bore  sufficient  to  bear  a  pressure  of  six  feet  of  water? 

For  a  double  pumpstook,  where  the  water  enters,  rises, 
passing  down  the  opposite  side  and  off  to  another  outlet, 
what  is  the  method  of  building,  uniting  with  the  aque- 
duct, and  securing  from  the  froet?  Also,  what  is  water 
lime  worth  at  Albany? 

I  should  be  happy  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  above 
questions,  by  some  experienced  man,  either  by  letter,  or 
through  your  valuable  paper. 

Also,  by  one  that  knows  the  expense  and  utility  of 
cloth  for  covering  buildings;  what  kind  of  cloth  would 
be  cheapest;  what  paints  are  used  to  make  it  water  proof  ? 

Wm.  F.  Oueenset. 

Hoehester,  Vt,,  Oct.  14,  1845. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  above, 
from  some  of  our  subscribers.— Elpa. 


IMPORTATION  OF  SPANISH  MEBINO  SHEEP. 


THE  PUMPKIN. 


Ed.  CuLTivATOE^-In  the  various  excellent  tables  of 
analysis  which  have  of  late  years  bean  supplied  to  hr^ 
mers  by  Llebig,  Johnston,  Dana,  and  others,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  analysis  whatever  of  the  common 
pumpkin.  Although  many  thousand  buabels  must  annu- 
ally be  produced  in  this  country,  and  greatly  assist  the 
farmer  in  fattening  and  keeping  his  stock,  even  Mr. 
Ellsworth  in  his  last  report  as  Gommimiooer  of  the  Pa- 
tent Ofllce,  makes  no  mention  of  them.  As  I  regularly 
sow  ami  grow  this  fruit  with  my  com,  and  as  it  is  a 
general  practice  with  farmers  in  my  neighborhood,  I  am 
desirous  of  ascertaining,  if  pomible,  the  following  facts, 
and  you  would  much  oblige  me,  and  others,  by  answer- 
ing the  succeeding  questions,  if  the  subject  has  been 
Investigated : 

1.  What  are  the  component  parts  of  the.  pumpkin,  as 
compared  with  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  and  carrots,  and  what 
is  their  comparative  chemical  value  as  food? 

2.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  to  any  notable  extent,  de- 
teriorate the  land;  and  do  they  ii^ure  the  crop  of  com 
with  which  they  are  growing  when  planted  in  every  two 
or  three  alternate  hills? 

3.  In  what  part  does  the  fattening  quality  lie;  in  the 
seeds  atone,  which  are  obviously  oily,  or  in  the  whole 
fruit;  and  do  they,  like  peas,  add  chiefly  to  the  fleah;  or 
like  com  to  the  fat,  or  do  they  do  both? 

4.  Is  there  any  peculiar  proeen  whereby  the  crop  may 
be  greatly  increased,  flndepemleBt  of  the  oidimury  ma- 


Weybildge,  Yl,  Oct.  SO,  IMSl 
LVTHUE  TucKXB,  £9q.^You  Bsay  well  recollect  that 
D.  Jay  Browne,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  N.  T.,  last  apring 
gave  OS  seveml  interesting  and  valuable  lettera  through 
the  American  Agriculturist,  relating  to  *•  Sheep  Husbandry 
in  Spain.*'  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Browne  Imt  summer,  I  learned  that  an  earlier  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  Merinos  than  we  have  had  any  account 
of,  wm  introduced  by  William  Foster,  a  merdiaiit  of 
Boston. 

{  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Foster,  and  also  to  BCr.  Sales, 
;  the  Spanish  Professor  in  Harvard  Coliege,whom  I  also 
learned  was  knowing  to  the  tkct.  From  the  latter  gen. 
tleman,  I  have  received  the  following  reply : 

S.  W.  Jswsrr, 

LXTTEE  raOM  VBOF.  SALES. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  9, 1645. 
Me.  S.  W.  Jxwett— I  received  your  esteemed  favor 
of  the  25th  of  last  month  in  due  time,  and  ahonld  have 
answered  it  sooner  if  I  could  have  had  the  good  fortune 
of  seeing  my  good  and  old  fHend,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Foster, 
of  Boston,  who  was  ttie  real,  and  I  believe  the  first  im- 
porter of  merino  sheep  in  this  country.  Not  having  been 
able  to  find  him,  having  since  called  at  hie  reaidtmee  in 
said  city,  I  left  a  line  requesting  him  to  give  me  the  in- 
formation you  desire,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  of 
what  he  has  this  day  written  to  me: 

«  You  will  remember  that  when  we  came  from  Spain 
together,  in  April  1793,  in  the  ship  Bald  Eagle,  Captain 
John  Atkina,  you  and  I  were  at  that  age  in  which  young 
folks  love  to  take  risks,  and  to  do  extraordinary  things; 
accordingly,.I  smuggled  from  Cadiz,  three  merino  sheep, 
and  a  valuable  painting  of  '*  Rebecca  at  the  well,''  by 
Murillo,  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  The  paint- 
ing I  found  a  few  years  ago,  (being  reminded  by  you  of 
its  existence)  in  Col.  Sergeant's  garret.  I  gave  it  to  the 
Boston  Atheneum,  where  it  is  much  valued.  The  three 
sheep  I  bought  of  a  drover  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  bring  them  down  with  the 
drove,  for  the  shambles,  and  deliver  them  outside  the 
city  gates,  to  a  certain  fisherman,  who  smuggled  them  on 
board  our  ship.  They  arrived  safe  after  a  long  paamge 
and  much  sicknem,  and  I  gave  them,  as  yon  well  remem- 
ber, to  Andrew  Craigie,  Esq ,  of  Cambridge.  Soon  after 
I  went  to  France,  where  I  passed  fifteen  years  of  the 
Revolution.  On  my  return,  meeting  one  day  Mr.  Craigie 
at  a  mie  of  merinos,  where  he  paid  $1000  a  piece  for 
them,  I  asked  him  what  became  of  the  Ram  and  two 
Ewes.  He  answered,  very  innocently,  that  he  ate  them, 
they  being  of  no  value,  as  we  had  no  mann&ctorers. 
That,  in  fact,  he  did  remember  that  they  were  merinos. 
So  ended  my  speculation." 

The  foregoing  information  is,  as  you  see,  amihatUie  m 
to  your  request,  and  if  I  can  at  any  time  l>e  of  Ibrthei 
service  to  you,  commami  me  freely. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  samaL  F.  Sales.'' 
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HEATED  AIB. 

«<  A  hot  air  appanttnii,*'  uyn  tlie  late  J<Ab  London, 
it  complete  in  all  its  parti,  is  a  detideiatum  yet  to  be 
reaehed.>*  It  i«  believed  that  Uie  «Hot  Air  Famace,'* 
brOQiT^t  into  notice,  and  recently  muob  imprOTed  by  the 
nbeeriber,  will  {rive  entire  latiafaetloQ  to  thoee  who  de- 
lire  Hmuner  all  tk»  yar.  Unlike  the  coal  ftimaee ,  it  does 
not  decompoie  the  air,  or  in  any  way  nnflt  it  for  respira- 
tion, but  a  large  volume  is  constantly  introduced  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  ap- 
paratus where  it  is  most  known,  is  the  best  testimonial 
in  its  Ikvor;  but  numerous  references  to  individuals  and 
public  institutions  can  be  given  if  desired.  Post-paid 
letters  of  inquiry,  or  orders,  promptly  answered  if  ad- 
dressed to  WiLUAM  K.  Smith. 

Ifacsiion,  JVayn$  county,  N.  Y, 

BOTANICAL   TOUR No.  IV. 


Mr  Tuckeb— On  the  5th  of  May,  I  left  Dandridge  in 
Tennessee,  and  went  thirty  miles  up  tlie  French  Broad 
river,  to  Mr.  HufTs,  on  the  road  to  (he  Warm  Springs  in 
North  Carolina.  The  next  day  about  noon,  arriveid  at 
Painted  Rock,  six  miles  east  of  the  q^rings.  The  road 
from  Dandridge  up  the  French  Broad,  presents  some 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery;  sometimes  the  river  pur- 
sues a  quiet  crooked  course  along  broad  and  rich  valleys, 
and  again  it  is  pent  up  between  mountains,  and  then  it 
rushes  with  a  foaming  current  as  If  anxious  to  obtain 
quiet  in  the  plains  below.  To  me  the  scene  waa  inspir- 
ing. I  felt  new  lifC'-^new  vigor — besides  my  eyes  were 
gladdened  with  the  sight  of  some  rare  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers, among  which  were  the  JHdjftraJbmuMa  (D.  C.)  and 
CHadroiiU  hUsa^  (Raf.)  or  yellow  wood.  The  former 
grew  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  tufts  on  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  rocks,  overhanging  the  river,  near  the  rock. 
Of  the  yellow  wckmI,  I  saw  but  one  tnt,  but  was  inform- 
ed that  others  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Warm  Springs. 
It  has  large  white  flowers,  resembling  the  common 
locust.  I  was  told  that  a  decoction  of  its  roots  was  of 
great  use  in  cases  of  consumption.  After  dinner  I  sallied 
oat  among  the  mountains  in  (he  vicinity  of  Painted  Rock, 
on  the  road  towards  Greenville,  and  collected  Vujla  Aos/ota 
(Mx.)  CanwUlaria  maJaliM,  (lilly  of  the  valley,)  which 
occurs  frequently  on  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  is  also 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe.  Con- 
mdkuia  umbeUata  was  also  common.  Andromeda  rtoarva 
(nobis,)  a  small  shrub,  in  flower,  was  of  l^quent  occur- 
rence, but  its  locality  appears  to  be  quite  limited,  as  I 
did  not  afterwards  find  iL  JIutiMeya  dtsTic^^io,  (Torr.) 
a  new  genus,  occurs  frequently  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  a  few  rods  above  the  rook.  It  grrows  also  along 
the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Warm  Springs.  It  is  a 
shrub,  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  the  Botanical  C^urden  of 
Harvard  University  by  Prof.  Gray,  one  of  the  well  known 
authors  of  the  Flora  of  North  America,  which,  when 
completed,  will  undoubtedly  be  our  very  best  Botanical 
work. 

Painted  Rock  is  on  the  line  between  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina,  and  derives  its  name  from 
several  large  spots  of  red  paint  at  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet  on  the  perpendicular  rock  of  a  part  of  the 
mountain  fhcing  the  river.  These  spots  are  said  to  have 
been  m^e  by  the  Indians,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could 
not  ascertain.  These  rocla  are  composed  of  a  silicious 
€h«ywacke,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  granular  limestone, 
which  last  occurs  at  the  Warm  Springs.  A  large  portion 
of  East  Tennessee,  or  that  part  of  the  State  lying  east  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  is  composed  of  strata  of 
Oraywacke  slate,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  alternating 
with  each  other,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains 
the  elements  of  a  good  soil.  It  is  also  rich  in  iron  ore, 
which  is  manubclured  to  considerable  extent.  The 
traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  luxuriant  ap- 
pearance of  the  vegetation;  even  the  sides  and  table 
lands  of  the  mountain  are  generally  composed  of  a  rich 
vegetable  mould,  covered  with  the  pea  vine,  (vicia,) 
mixed  with  native  grasses  and  white  clover,  affording 
an  excellent  range  for  stock.   The  white  clover  seeins  to 


delight  in  these  mountain  situations^  and  is  already  widely 
diflhsed.  No  country  can  be  better  calculated  for  the 
raising  of  sheep.  The  mountains  would  ailbrd  an  excel- 
lent summer  range,  while  the  sheltered  situations  of  the 
valleys  would  yield  ample  protection  during  the  winter. 
The  growth  of  timber  is  magnificent,  composed  in  part 
of  Bomerous  species  of  oak,  (Qasrous,)  chestnut,  (Cos- 
toMM  nuca,)  hard  maple,  (Acer  iacharinum,  sour  gum, 
{Nys$a  oykfetica,)  sweet  gum,  (Liquidamber,)  American 
holly,  (Jttx  opaea,)  several  species  of  pine,  the  white 
elm,  (Ulmui  Americana,)  white  beech,  (Fagot  tylvettrU,) 
several  species  of  magnolia,  poplar  or  white  wood» 
(Liriodendron  tvHpifera,)  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
smaller  streams  the  henUock  tpnca,  (AWss  canademie.) 
Nearly  all  of  these  attain  a  large  size.  Possessed  of  a 
fine  healthy  climate,  a  good  soil,  with  numerous  rivers 
and  mountain  streams  a&brding  water  power  for  manu- 
factories, East  Tennessee  has  all  the  elements  to  sup- 
port a  dense  and  happy  population. 

S.  B.  Bdcklby. 
Wat  Drudmiy  Tata  Co.  N.  F.>  Oa.  15, 1S45. 

INQUIRIES. 


A  gentleman  sends  us  the  following  queries  in  relation 
to  the  culture  of  broom  corn.  Answers  to  them  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  the  public  generally,  and  we  shall 
feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  the  inforraatioB 
wanted : 

(<  1st.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  iU  growth? 

<<  2d.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  markets,  b  the  cul* 
ture  profitable? 

"  3d.  What  amount  in  value  can  be  prodoced  on  aa 
acre,  and  what  the  probable  neU  profits? 

<<4th.  Is  it  probable  that  the  increased  production 
will  be  likely  to  overstock  the  market  and  render  the 
culture  less  profitable  than  it  is  now? 

« 5th.  Is  there  any  difllculty  in  procnring  the  seed 
necessary  to  plant  fifty  or  an  hundred  acres,  and  at  what 
price  per  bushel?" 

I^SH  Ponds.— B.  H.  (New  Lisbon.)  We  have  often 
seen  ponds  of  the  size  yon  mention,  with  plenty  of  fish 
in'thera.  As  to  the  kmds  of  fish  suitable  we  are  hardly 
able  to  give  an  opinion.  If  the  water  is  clear  and  cold, 
which  from  its  coming  from  a  spring  we  should  nutural- 
ly  Infer,  trout  would  probably  do  w^l.  Pickerel  might 
do  well  enough  for  themselva,  but  they  have  so  much  ot 
the  shark  nature  diat  they  will  exterminate  sll  other  spe- 
cies, in  small  ponds.  As  to  gold  fish,  we  think  it  likely 
they  could  be  obtained  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Psu,  of  Pelham, 
Ulster  county. 

BussiAir  Bx£-HiV£. — The  third  No.  of  Johnson's 
Farmer's  Encyclopsedia  contains  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  <<  Russian  Bee-Hive."  I  wish  to  enquire,  if  any 
of  your  subscribers  have  made  trial  of  it,  and  will  report 
thereof  through  your  journal.  No  mechanic  in  this 
vicinity  will  undertake  to  make  one  from  the  descrip- 
tion there  given,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  one  can 
be  obtaineu  elsewhere.  £.  Q.  R. 

SoxLiiro— OrsentMod,  (Princeton^  N.  J.)  The  first 
crop  usually  used  for  soiling,  before  red  clover  will  do 
to  cut,  is  rye,  which  should  be  sown  on  good  warm  land 
early  in  the  fisll. 

CtTRiNO  Ponx.— In  rnnnning  over  the  October  No.  of 
the  Cultivator,  I  notice,  what  I  presume,  to  most  of  your 
readers.  Is  a  rather  new  method  of  preserving  pork.  Yon 
request,  If  others  have  practiced  the  ssme  method,  to 
give  information  of  the  results.  I  have  for  the  last  four 
years  practiced  the  same  method  with  the  slight  difl^er. 
ence  of  letting  it  remain  unpacked  until  the  animal  heat 
is  all  exhausted;  then  pack  it  with  Turk's  Island  or  rock 
salt,  and  pour  on  the  brine  boiling  hot.  I  likewise  heat 
my  pickle  for  my  hams  the  same  way.  I  think  it  a  de- 
cided improvement — it  makes  pork  and  hams  very  tender 
and  of  excellent  flavor,  and  keeps  them  sweet  the  year 
round.  It  is  almost  universally  practiced  in  my  neigh- 
borhood with  the  best  resuUs. 

PmoSPEX  EUTHARF. 

Bridpoii,  Vt.,  OcMter  10, 1845. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GUANO. 

Mb.  L.  Tucker — Having^  tried  numerous  experiment! 
with  pitno  tnd  stable  manure,  I  send  you  the  resulto. 
If  you  think  it  is  worth  a  place  in  your  truly  valuable 
Cultivator,  it  is  at  your  pleasure. 

1.  Four  rows  of  potatoes  planted  in  filareh — a  small 
quantity  of  guano  strewed  in  the  rows  with  the  potatoes. 
Four  rows  planted  at  the  same  time,  abundantly  manured 
with  stable  dung.  In  three  rows  were  more  potatoes 
than  in  the  four  manured  with  guano :  the  rows  manured 
with  guano  were  easily  distinguished  by  the  deep  green 

foliage.  . 

2.  Rows  of  Lima  beans  manured  with  guano,  about 
one  gill  to  each  hill.  The  beans  sown  did  not  germinate. 
1  believe  the  guano  killed  them.  I  transplanteil  some  in 
the  hills,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  difference  between 
the  produce  of  them  and  the  two  rows  richly  manured 
with  sUble  dung.  The  foliage  of  the  former  was  of  a 
deeper  green  than  the  latter. 

3.  Two  rows  of  maize,  richly  manured  with  stable 
dung;  two  rows  with  guano,  well  mixed  with  the  soil; 
one  i-ow  with  charcoal.  The  two  rows  manured  with 
guano  were  more  productive  than  the  other  three. 

I  have  tried  different  experiments  with  maize  and  gu- 
ano.  In  some  1  useil  from  half  to  a  gill  in  each  hill,  but 
it  proved  a  failure.  The  guano  should  be  broken  fine, 
and  streweil  over  the  ground  as  thick  as  grass  seed— aAer 
that  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

4.  Two  pieces  of  ground  of  equal  size,  the  one  part 
manured  with  guano,  the  other  paH  with  stable  dung. 
They  were  sown  with  Ruta  Baga  Turneps.  The  |>art 
manured  with  guano  proved  the  best  crop. 

5.  A  north  border  planted  with  Broccoli.  One  part 
manured  with  guano,  the  other  with  stable  dung.  No 
difference. 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  at  this  place  there  was  a  piece 
of  green  clover  plowed,  in,  and  in  the  autumn  it  was 
manured  with  guano  and  sown  to  grass.  This  autumn  It 
has  a  good  appearance;  there  is  also  among  it  a  great 
crop  of  ambrosia  elatior,  ripening  off  a  fine  sample  of 
seed.  I  have  been  told  that  this  weed  will  not  injure  the 
crop  of  grass  I    It  reminds  roe  of  old  Tusser's  advice: 

''  8l»ck  uever  ihy  weediiigi  for  dearth  nor  fbr  cheap, 

Th«  corn  shall  reward  it;  ere  ever  he  reap. 

And  Upeoially  where  he  do  triMl  for  to  seed, 

Let  that  be  well  used,  the  better  to  spead." 

R.  Parnell, 
Gardener  io  D.  F.  Manice,  Esq. 
OaiUmd,  mmp$t§ad,  Qtf.  23d,  1845. 

THE  PEAR. 


ning  in  eluding  the  eflbrU  of  rat-cmtehersy  than  any  species 
of  rat  hitherto  known  among  us;  and  such  is  Iheir  aston- 
ishing increase  and  industry  of  mischief,  thai  it  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  serious  inquiry  among  farmers  living 
within  8  or  10  miles  of  the  canal,  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  have  searched  your  Cultivator  for  information,  and 
have  seen  nothing  upon  the  subject.  Will  you  give  os 
any  information  which  you  asay  have  got  through  any  of 
your  various  correspondents,  and  if  yoo  have  none,  yoa 
will  oblige  a  numerous  class  of  subscribers  by  asking 
for  information  through  your  paper. 
Bw^mton,  Od.  10,  1845.  O-  E-  J- 


Ma.  TucKEB— I  send  you  some  pears,  raised,  from 
grafts  handed  to  me  by  an  old  countryman.  As  I  first 
introduced  it  into  notice,  it  is  called  in  Oswego,  «' Wor- 
den's  Meadow,"  (not  Bleeker's  Meadow.)  The  tree  is 
erery  way  right;  bears  young,  grows  vigorously,  and 
bears  large  crops  of  fair  fruit  every  year>  and  is  worthy 
of  extensive  cultivation.  Fruit  f^om  medium  to  large, 
form  variable  with  a  knobby  and  uneven  surface ;  flesh 
very  fine  grained,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  musky,  and  high 
flavored ;  yellow  at  maturity.  This  pear  must  be  picked 
and  matured  in  the  house,  which  takes  place  from  the 
10th  to  tlie  15th  of  Sept.,  as  the  seasons  vary.  It  is  not 
so  good  this  season,  owing  to  the  drouth. 

I  discover  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  is  much  neg- 
lected by  our  farmers,  the  objection  l>eing  that  it  takes 
so  long  to  come  into  bearing;  but  this  is  not  the  ease; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  I  will  mention  those  that 
bear  young  and  are  good : 

Simimer  JF*nn/.— Bloodgood,  Julienne,  Petit-Muscat, 
William's  Bonchretien  or  Bartlett, 

Autumn  ^vtf.— Andrews,  Gushing,  Seckel,  Flrederic 
of  Wurlemburg,  Napoleon^  Flemish  Beauty,  Brown 
Beurre,  Vergalieu.  Scuvylzr  Worden. 

Otirego,  S$pt,  iZtk,  1845. 

WHARF  RATS—INQUIRY. 

Ma.  L.  Tucker — Since  the  building  of  the  Chenango 
Canal,  a  new  kind  of  rat  has  been  introduced  among  us, 
oalled  the  wharf  rat.    They  seem  to  possess  more  cun- 


NEW-YORK  STATE  AG.  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conamittee  of 
the  N.  Y.  8.  Ag.  Society,  was  held  at  the  Societya  Hall, 

Albany,  on  the  9th  Oct the  President,  B.  P.  Jchnsok, 

Esq.  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  presented  a  package  of  Rus- 
sian pamphlets,  receive*!  for  the  Society,  from  Cn amiss 
Cbameb,  Esq.  of  St.  Petersburgh,  consisting  of, 

1.  Zembnilsky,  on  the  Localities  of  Biamomls  in  Rus- 
sians. Historical  account  of  the  celebrated  Santc  Di- 
amond, by  the  same  author— 3.  On  the  use  of  Graniie  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  by  the  same— 4.  Mineralogieal  System 
of  Mohs,  by  the  same— 6.  Kutorga's  Description  of  Pe- 
tri factions  found  near  Sympheropol— 6.  Brykoff,  on 
the  Locality  of  Ory photos  in  the  government  of  Orlofl— 
7.  ObodoirUcy*s  translation  of  Bucklaml's  Petrified  Sago 
plants,  of  the  island  of  Portland— 8.  Sturm's  translation 
of  Fuch's  Theory— 9.  Machin's  Chemical  anal>-sis  of 
Platina  from  the  Ural  mountains — 10.  Analysis  of  an 
Aeseolite  fallen  in  the  government  of  Smorcusk,  1818 — 
11.  and  12.  Wonders  of  Nature  in  Noi-th  America^ 
Parts  1,  and  2,  by  Charles  Cbames. 

A  copy  of  the  «'  American  Shepherd,"  was  received 
from  the  author,  L.  A.  Moeeell,  Esq. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Messrs.  Cra- 
mer and  Morrcll  for  these  donations,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  Society's  Library. 

A  plan  and  view  of  the  show  grounds  of  the  late  ex- 
hibitions at  Utica,  were  presented,  drawn  by  J.  J.  Thom- 
as, and  views  of  Floral  Hall,  and  the  temples  of  Ceres, 
Pomona  and  Flora,  drawn  by  Dr.  Thompeon,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  engraved  for  the  Transactions. 

A  resolution  wss  passed  directing  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Quincy»s  Adihress  in  pamphlet,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  received  from  the  author. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  purchase  a  model  of  the 
celebrated   Broughton  Prise  Heifer,  for  the  Society's 

rooms.  ,  ^  .        _ 

After  auditing  various  accounts  and  the  transaction  of 
other  business,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  to 
the  2d  Thursilay  of  November,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

PREMIUMS All  premiums,  whether  cash,  medals  or 

diplomas,  will  be  paid  on  application,  to  Luthek  Tvck- 
Ea,  Rec.  Sec-y,  No.  20,  Market-st.,  Albany. 

Important  trial  and  decision.- The  United  Slates 
Circuit  Court,  now  in  session  in  this  city,  Judge  Nelson 
presiding,  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  days  in  the 
trial  of  a  very  important  patent  case.   Beiqamin  H.  Wood, 
executor  of  Jethro^  Wood,  sued Antony  for  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  patent  which  JeU.ro  Wood  had 
taken  out  for  «« Wood's  Plow,"  an  inveniion  of  his  own. 
This  article  is  in  general  use  throughcui  the   United 
States,  and  scientific  writers  have  said  that  it  has  been  a 
more  beneficial  improvement  than  any  other  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  except  the  steam  engine.    We  understand 
that  the  rights  of  the  patentee  had  been  so  generally  in- 
fringed upon  as  to  render  his  invention  almost  useless  to 
him,  so  fiur  as  pecuniary  benefit  was  concerned.     The 
jury  alter  a  patient  hearing  of  the  evidence,  and  the  ad- 
dresses  of  ihe  able  counsel  engaged,  relumed  a  rerdid 
for  th$  pUintiff.     The  effect  of  this  verdict  is  to  establish 
the  patent  of  Wood  to  this  useful  invention,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  infringement  upon  his  rights.    Counsel  for 
(he  plaintiff,  W.  H.  Sewanl,  Samuel  Stevens  and  Z.  A. 
Leland,  esq'rs}  for  the  defendant,  Daniel  Wright,  esq.— 
Albm^f  Ev.  J9unud. 
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MR.  COLMAN'S  EUROPEAN  AG.  TOUR— Pabt  IV. 

Although  some  might  be  disposed  lo  argne  as  an  objec- 
lion  to  this,  as  well  as  to  former  portions  of  this  work, 
that  it  is  not  sni&ciently  confined  to  the  details  of  agrl- 
enlture,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  its  perusal,  and  we  doubt  not  this 
would  be  the  response  of  much  the  larger  portion  of  its 
readers.  The  state  of  our  columns  when  this  part  of  the 
work  was  received,  precludes  our  giving  a  very  extend- 
ed notice  of  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  gene- 
ral chapters,  the  first  of  which  consist  of  General  Con- 
siderations; the  others  as  follows: 

Agriculture  as  a  Commercial  Pursuit:  Markets— battle 
Markets;  Falkirk  Tryst;  The  Ballinasloe  Fsir;  The  Gal- 
way  Fair;  Smitbfield,  London;  Grain  Markets;  Grain  Mar- 
kets out  Jf  London;  The  Com  £iXchange  in  Mark-Lane, 
London  ;%om  Duties;  Mode  of  Adjusting  Lal>or  and  Wa- 
ges; The  Dead  Markets;  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Markets; 
Market  Gardens;  Co  vent  Garden  Markets;  General  Mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  Colman  thinks— <<  The  English  farmers  have  g^^eat 
advantages  in  their  markets  and  exchanges;  and  in  this 
matter,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  ought  to  follow  them."  * 

•  •  it  Our  farmers  sell  as  they  can  to  agents  or  purcha- 
sers travelling  through  the  country,  and  buy  as  they  can, 
and  where,  by  chance,  after  taking,  in  many  cases,  long 
and  expensive  journeys,  they  may  find  the  stock  which  they 
need.  A  wool  fair  or  market  Is  not  within  my  knowl- 
edge held  in  the  country,  nor  a  com  or  grain  market." 

•  •  «  it  These  evils  might  be  remedied  and  a  change 
affected  to  the  great  advantage  of  buyers  and  sellers,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  uyuttm  of  weekly  or  periodical  mar- 
kets, which  prevail  throughout  England  and  Scotland. 
Here  are  wool  lairs,  for  the  sale  of  wool,  of  w,hich  sam- 
ples are  exhibited;  and  eom  and  grain  markets,  where 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  peas,  samples  of 
which  are  exhibited  and  sold;  and  markets  for  the  sale 
of  fat  cattle,  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  lean  cattle,  and 
markets  for  the  sale  of  horses,  and  markets  for  the  sale 
of  sheep,  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  cheese  and  butter; 
these  markets  sometimes  uniting  several  objects,  or  other- 
wise limited  to  some  single  object." 

The  immense  number  of  people  and  animals  which 
are  collected  at  these  lairs  is  astonishing.  At  the  Falkirk 
Tryst,  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  Mr.  C.  says>-.'<It  was 
estimated,  when  I  was  there,  that  the  number  of  cattle 
then  on  the  ground  exceeded  fifty  thousand  head,  and  of 
sheep  seventy  thousand;  and  the  banker  informed  me 
that  the  money  employeii  in  the  negotiations  would  ex- 
ceed £300,000,  or  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars." 

Chahacter    of  Live   Stock. — ^Mr.  Colman  thinks 
<*  there  is  no  agricultural  improvement   in  England  so 
great  and  striking  as  that  which  has  been  affected  in  their 
live  stock."   « I  refer,"  hecontluues,  «  particularly  to  its 
size,  aptitude   to  fatten,  early  maturity,  symmetry,  and 
beauty.     Of  the  milking  and  dairy  properties  of  their 
stock,  I  shall  speak  hereafter.    A  person  has  only  to  go 
into  Smithfield  Market  to  remark  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  breeding  has  been  carried,  and  the  distinctness 
of  the  lines  by  which  the  diffbrent  breeds  are  separated 
from  each  other.      Three  great  points   seem  to  have 
been  gained.     The  first  Is,  great  size  and  weight  have 
been  attained ;  the  second  is,  the  tendency  to  fatten,  and 
to  keep  in  fat  condition  has  been  greatly  cultivated;  the 
third  is,  that  the  animal  arrives  early  at  maturity.  All  these 
are  most  important  points;  the  last  certainly  not  least ; 
for  if  an  animsl  can  be  brought  to  the  same  size,  with- 
out doubling  the  expense,  at  eighteen  months  old,  that  he 
could  formerly  be  made  to  reach  not  sooner  than  at  three 
years  of  age,  the  quick  returns,  so  essential  in  commercial 
transactions,  are  secured,  and  the  expenses  are  lessened 
the  profits  are  greatly  increased.    Nothing  strikes  one 
with  more  surprise  than  to  see  what.  In  the  im]*rovement 
of  stock,  intelligence,  skill,  and  perseverance  can  effect." 
The  dressed  weight  of  the  cattle  in  the  Smithfield 
Market,  at  from  two  to  three  years  old,  is  slated  to  be 
from  656  to  800  pounds,  the  four  quarters.     The  average 
dressed  weight  of  sheep  is  given  at  90  pounds.    In  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  Mr  Colman  says; — "  The  fat- 
ness of  the  beef  and  mutton  is  remarkable.    I  have  seen 


single  beasts  in  the  United  States  as  fat  as  any  I  have  seen 
here;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare  exceptions;  and 
here  the  general  character  of  the  beasts  and  sheep  is,  in 
this  respect,  most  striking."  He  thinks,  however,  that 
our  meats  have  a  sweetness  and  flavor  not  possessed  by 
those  of  England,  which  he  attributes  to  the  greater  age 
of  our  animals,  (they  not  being  usually  killed  until  five 
to  seven  years  old,)  and  the  superior  excellence  of  our  In- 
dian com  as  a  fattening  food. 

Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  nwtton  is  the  prevailing  and 
favorite  dish  on  all  English  tables.  We  add,  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  so  in  this  country,  if  there  was  plenty  of 
the  same  kind  that  is  used  there.  « It  is,"  says  Mr.  C, 
'*  a  remarkable  &ct  that  mutton  is  the  prevalent  dish  at 
the  public  schools  and  colleges.  At  the  Blue  Coat  School 
in  London,  for  example,  it  is  the  sole  meat  for  the  eight 
hundred  boys,  four  or  five  days  out  of  seven.  The  same 
is  the  case,  I  am  told,  at  Eton;  and  this  not,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, from  its  comparative  cheapness,  but  from  experi- 
ence, and  the  opinion  of  medical  men,  that  it  is  the  most 
wholesome  diet,  and  least  likely  to  interfere  with  intel- 
lectual application  and  health.  The  South  Down  and 
Leicester  riieep  are  generally  preferred,  though  the  small 
Welsh  mutton,  for  its  exquisite  flavor,  is  most  esteemed; 
and  the  beef  and  mutton,  and  lamb,  is  every  where  most 
striking.  Indeed,  in  the  English  market,  lean  meat  if 
hardly  to  be  seen." 

Kinds  or  Bskad. — In  reg^nl  to  the  project  of  intro- 
ducing Indian  com  into  Great  Britain,  which  some  seess 
to  have  entertained,  Mr.  Colman  thinks  it  impracticable. 
The  idea  of  feeding  the  poor  on  it  is  in  his  opinion  out 
of  the  question.  «  They  will  not  eat  it.  If  the  rich 
were  to  adopt  it  as  a  luxury,  their  example  or  estimatioo 
of  it  might  have  its  usual  effects;  but  to  commend  It  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  poorer  classes  as  a  kind  of  cheap 
bread,  acknowledged  inferior,  though  it  were  as  sweet  as 
tlie  ancient  manna,  would  be  met  with  that  pride  of  re- 
sentment, which  anything  short  of  absolute  starvation 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  overcome."  The  advantages 
In  a  commercial  view  which  would  accrae  to  this  coun- 
try firom  the  admission  of  Indian  com  into  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Colman  thinks  would  not  be  great,  as  « there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  if  its  admission  were  free,  the  supplies  of 
this  article  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  would 
nearly  preclude  the  competition  of  the  United  States." 

English  Apples  and  othxx  Fruit.— American  ap- 
ples are  acknowledged  superior  to  any  brought  into  the 
English  markets.  The  English  apples  are  said  to  be  in- 
ferior except  for  cooking  purposes.  ''  The  superiority 
of  our  Newtown  pippin,"  says  Mr.  C,  <<  is  every  where 
admitted  and  proclaimed.  Of  other  of  our  fine  apples- 
such  as  the  Golden  rassef,  the  Baldwin,  the  Blue  pear- 
main,  and  many  others — ^I  have  seen  none,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  confidently  inferred  from  that  circuipstance  that 
none  are  imported.  Large  quantities  of  apples  are  sent 
from  the  Unitetl  States  to  England  and  sold  to  advantage." 
Pears  are  considerably  cultivated,  but  Mr.  Colman  thinks 
he  has  seen  none  equal  to  the  Seckel  and  the  Bartlett 
produced  in  this  country.  Filberts  are  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  England  for  the  market.  A  gravelly  soil  is 
chosen  for  them,  <<  where  they  are  raised  on  small  bushes 
or  trees,  with  one  stem,  and  suffered  to  g^ow  not  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  high.  They  flow  together  on  the 
same  ground  with  hops,  and  pear  or  apple-trees;  and  the 
proportionate  number  of  each  to  an  acre,  is  stated  at  800 
hills  of  hops,  200  filberts,  and  40  apple  or  pear-trees. 
The  hops  are  said  to  last  twelve  years,  the  filberts  thirty, 
and  after  that  the  apples  and  pears  require  the  whole 
ground." 

Potatoes. — ^Mr.  Colman  considers  the  potatoes  grown 
in  England  of  superior  quality,  though  he  thinks  them 
inferior  to  those  grown  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  complains 
that  he  did  not  find  a  potatoe  in  Ireland  that  he  could  eat, 
they  being  always  only  partly  cooked — ^the  Irish  prefer- 
ring to  have  them  "  with  the  bone  in  the  middle."  He 
was  told  that  tne  advantage  of  this  was  that  the  potatoes 
were  longer  in  digestion,'  and  hunger  did  not  return  so 
quicl^  He  found  this,  however,  to  be  the  mode  of  cook- 
ing, not  only  among  the  poor,  but  among  rich  and  higher 
classes  in  Ireland.  In  the  south  of  England  Mr.  C.  statei 
that  land  is  rented  at  20  pounds,  or  a  hundred  dollars  an 
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•er«  per  Mnam  Cor  ib«  prodoeUoo  of  polatocf  for  Ui« 
liOndon  BMirk«U.  The  greatAit  puins  are  taken  to  obtaus 
them  early.  "The  moUe  of  sprouting  them^"  he  lays, 
**  to  similar  to  that  ailopted  by  the  spirited  cultivators  at 
West  Cambritlgey  near  Boston,  where  the  setts  are  started 
under  a  bed  of  fresh  horse  dung,  on  the  sonny  and  pro- 
tected aide  of  a  hill.'* 

GaAPM.— Mr.  C.  quotes  firom  a  praetieal  fardener, 
some  direetions  for  the  management  of  vines  as  follows: 
« With  regard  to  the  best  way  to  manage  the  vine  when 
ftviting,  I  invariably  stop  the  shoot  one  eye  above  the 
bunch;  and  it  is  Ihe  practice  of  the  best  gardeners  in 
England.  I  generally  leave  one  shoot  not  stopped  with- 
out fruit,  and  to  fruit  next  season^  and  cut  the  ihoots  out 
that  liave  borne  fruit  this  year.  On  the  shoot-spur  sys- 
tem, every  shoot  is  stopped  an  eye  above  the  bunch, 
except  the  top  one,  and  then  it  must  be  managed  like 
the  rest;  all  the  lateral  shoota  mu$t  &•  $iopp€4  on*  eyi 
ah#ve  another,  until  they  oease  growing,  as  the  more 
leaves  you  get,  the  fruit  will  swell  larger." 

Makkbt  Gaxdxns. — The  extent  of  ground  required 
for  supplying  London  and  the  other  laige  English  mar- 
kets with  vegetables,  ia  enormous.  In  reference  to  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  "  Fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  calculated  there  were  two  thousand  acres  culiivated 
by  the  s|iade,  and  eight  thousand  by  spade  and  plow  con- 
Jointly.  The  extent  of  cultivation  must,  of  course^  be 
at  present  much  greater."  «  *  *  *'  The  account  given  of 
the  product,  in  a  single  case,  is  quite  worthy  of  remark,  it 
being  the  statement  of  a  market  garden.  Radishes,  £10; 
oanlillower,  £60;  cabbages,  £30;  celery,  Aret  crop,  £60; 
second  crop,  £40;  endive,  £30;  making  a  total  of  £220, 
or  1,100  dollars  for  the  gross  produce  of  an  acre  in 
twelvemonths!!" 

THE  CROPS,  Itc. 

KcKTUCKT. — ^Extractofa  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Cultivator,  dated  Frankfort,  Sept  17: — <<  After  some 
weeks  travel  through  this  state,  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
com  crop  of  Kentucky  is  considered  to  be  as  good  as 
any  they  have  ever  grown  heretofore;  consequently  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  stock  fettened  will  equal  those 
of  any  previous  year.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  prices  already  offering  for  hog*, 
when  I  tell  you  the  (Surmers  themselves  had  no  such  ex- 
pectations a  few  weeks  since.  Hogs  are  anxiously 
sought  after  by  the  pork  packers  and  their  agents,  and 
$3  per  100  Ibe.  grou^  (that  is  weighed  up  alive,)  freely 
oObred,  the  hogs  to  be  weighed  and  paid  for  at  the  fat- 
tening pen  when  fat,  and  driven  at  Ihe  risk  and  expense 
of  the  purchaser  to  the  place  of  packing.  Many  con- 
tracts are  now  making  on  these  terms,  and  many  farmers 
refuse  contracting,  preferring  to  risk  the  market  when  they 
are  lat.  From  what  I  know  of  this  business,  when  a  little 
excitement  exists  so  early  in  the  season,  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  before  the  season  ends  that  $4  gross  will 
yet  be  given  for  some  lots  of  bogs  in  Kentucky.  Pork 
will  certainly  be  daubU  the  price,  or  nearly  so,  that  it 
was  last  year  to  the  packer.  The  best  graziers  say,  they 
never  recollect  so  many  cattle  to  be  fiittenetl  in  Ken- 
tucky as  preparations  are  now  making  for  fatiening,  and 
many  think  they  will  get  $4  per  100  lbs.  nett,  sinking 
the  oflkl,  but  the  m^ority  seem  to  think  that  the  numbers 
fiUtened  will  tend  to  keep  the  price  at,  or  below,  $3.50 
per  100  lbs,  It  seems  too,  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
best  beef  cannot  be  packed,  with  the  expectation  of  pro- 
fit, for  the  British  market,  if  it  comes  at  over  $3  per  100 
11m.  nett  to  the  packer.  The  hemp  crop  is  extraordinary, 
far  exceeding  in  quantity  and  quality  the  crop  of  last 
year.  I  have  gone  into  several  fields  where  they  were 
cutting,  and  measured  the  average  height  of  the  statics, 
and  they  exceeded  13  feet  in  length;  the  crop  is  now 
cut  aad  ^afe  in  stack,  although  the  wetness  of  the  last 
few  weeks  caused  the  farmers  much  additional  trouble. 
The  tobacco  crop  is  generally  admitted  to  be  very  fine 
ia  quality,  and  in  quantity  to  be  over  the  average;  what 
I  have  seen  of  it  fully  bears  out  this  remark;  but  I  have 
not  as  yet  been  through  the  Green  River  oountiy,  wTbich 
i>  ihe  great  tobacco  region  of  Kentucky,  but  I  have  seen 
men  Irom  there  who  appear  very  much  satisfied  vita 


their  prospects.  This  staple  is  just  tieginning  to  be  cot 
now.* 

Caops  xh  Ebsxx  County,  N.  T. — ^M.  C.  Butzjeb,  of 
Moriah,  writes  that  the  wheat  and  oat  crop  of  this  section 
was  good— com  two-thirds  of  a  crop — ^potatoes  half  to 
two-Siirdsofacrop — ^hay  less  than  for  some  years  before. 

WssTEur  RxsKBVK,  Ohio. — Extraot  of  a  letter  from 
(Vom  Mr.  Almoh  THA.Tsa,  dated  Aurora,  Oct.  Ir.^- 
«  The  past  season  has  been  very  dry  with  ua.  The  bay 
crop  is  entirely  cut  oC  As  northern  Ohio  ia  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  cultivation,  grain  is  but  little 
grown.  Hay  is  the  crop  depended  on  for  wintering 
stock,  and  a  failure  of  this  crop  has  compelled  the  fiv- 
mers  of  the  north  to  drive  their  cattle  to  the  sottthcm 
part  of  the  slate  to  be  wintered  on  com  and  com  fodder. 
The  stock  is  all  susceptible  of  being  driven  aooth  except 
calves,  which  are  too  feeble  to  endure  a  journey  of  100 
or  150  miles.  The  farmers  in  this  section  asie  unac- 
quainted with  feeding  any  thing  but  hay.  I  would  in- 
quire if  calves  can  be  succemfally  wintered  on  chopped 
straw  and  com-and-oob  meal.  Com  can  be  purchiwed 
at  the  south  and  shipped  into  this  section  by  canal,  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  straw 
and  old  hay  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  fanners,  that 
might  be  fed  to  calves,  chopped  fine,  if  they  would  win- 
ter well  on  this  kind  of  feed." 

Note. — In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  we  would  say, 
calves  can  be  wintered  on  oom-and-cob  meal>  mixed 
with  cut  straw,  though  we  should  prefer  giving  some 
potatoes  or  turnepa  with  the  meal  and  straw,  or  inetead 
the  roots,  some  shorts  or  bran.«-£D. 


RENSSELAER  IITSTITUTK. 


This  Institution  was  founded  by  the  late  Hon.  Srx- 
PHBif  Vait  Rxmbsblabr,  in  18S4,  for  the  porposc,  as 
expressed  in  his  own  language,  of  **  showing  tlie  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  common  purpoecs  of  life,** 
and  of  qualifying  <<  teachers  fbr  instructing  tlie  sons  and 
daughters  of  mechanics  in  the  application  of  experimen- 
tal chemistry,  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  to  agrienl- 
ture,  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  and  asannfiaetnres." 

Patriotic  design  of  the  benevolent  fbunder  has  been 
faithfully  executed,  and  the  anticipations  of  its  useful- 
ness fUIIy  realised.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
institution  has  rendered  greater  benefits  to  the  country 
than  this  has  done  by  the  education  of  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  efforts  to  the  practical  application  of  science. 

We  had  the  gratification  of  attending  for  one  day,  the 
late  examination  of  the  student*  of  this  Institution.  The 
examination  as  it  was  calle<]^  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner to  us  novel.  Instead  of  being  carried  on  by  question 
and  answer,  it  constituted  a  series  of  brief,  but  interest- 
ing ofiF-hand  lectures  by  the  pupils,  on  the  sciences  of 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Physiology,  Botany  and  Bfeteorology.  In  all  which, 
a  thoroughness  of  knowledge  was  evinced  that  could 
not  fkil  to  convince  every  spectator  of  the  excellence  of 
the  system  of  instruction  here  practiced. 

The  charge  of  the  Institntion  at  the  present  tiose  is 
under  Professor  O.  H.  Cook,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
school  while  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  ila  first 
teacher,  the  late  Professor  Eaton.  Besides  other  and 
ample  evidences  of  Prof.  Coos's  qualificationa  and  abili- 
ties as  a  teacher,  it  is  a  high  recommendation  that  he 
was  selected  by  Prof.  Eaton  as  his  assistant.  In  which 
capacity  he  acted  for  several  years  to  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  all.  We  t»elieve  the  reputation  of  the  school  is 
at  present  fully  sustained;  and  with  the  advantages  of  late 
improvements  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  new  and 
improved  apparatus  for  chemical  and  other  scientific 
illustration,  with  the  liberal  endowment  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  family  of  its  revered  founder  and  the 
intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Troy,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  shortly  become  one  of  the  moct  popu- 
lar, as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  useful  Institutioni 
in  the  country. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  the  oonrse  of  instruction, 
we  would  refer  to  the  advertisement  to  l>e  found  in  this 
number. 
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FACTS  AND  0PINI0R8, 

dmdenfdfrcm  vorUHa  Exchamg€  Pap^n. 

Oats.— P.  Fat,  of  Southboro',  Maat.,  sayi  the  New 
England  Farmer,  had  the  present  season,  a  ten  acre  field 
of  oats,  yielding  about  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  well 
manured,  and  sowed  at  the  rate  of  about  4  bushels  per 


YiaxowB — ^A  writer  in  the  Boston  Gultivalor,  states 
several  faets  to  show  that  the  yellows  in  peach  trees  is 
caused  by  too  free  a  tillage  of  the  tree»  and  gives  instan- 
ces where  a  moderate  or  slow  growth  seenred  the  trees 
from  the  attacks  of  thb  contagions  malady.  On  the  eon- 
fraiy,  Downing  in  his  woric  on  Fruit  Trees^  is  confldent, 
from  many  observations,  that  the  yellows  is  a  eonstitu- 
tlonal  disease  caused  by  long  continued  neglected  cul- 
tivation, and  exhatstion  by  successive  crops.  Within 
onr  own  limited  observations,  it  has  altaelced  trees  of  all 
kinds,  thrifty  and  otherwise,  and  under  all  circnmstanoes. 

Errors.  —New  theories  are  constantly  springing  up 
fW>m  single  or  very  limited  observations.  Among  some 
of  the  latest  are,  that  nails  driven  into  trees,  and  holes 
bored  through  them,  prevent  blight  and  other  diseases. 
A  tree  becomes  diseased — it  is  accidentally  nailed  or 
bored — if  not  thus  greatly  ii^red,  it  I'ecovers  of  itself— 
and  a  theory  is  immediately  establirtied  and  pertinaciously 
adhered  to. 

Deep  Plowing. — ^An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
prejudice  against  deep  plowing,  says,  *'  it  would  puzzle 
a  conjuror  to  tell  why  a  farmer  always  digs  his  garden 
20  inches  (where  he  always  gets  good  crops,)  and  plows 
ibr  his  field  crops  only  5  inches." 

Ashes  as  Maitdrb.— On  the  iisrm  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, according  to  J.  Breek,  of  the  New-England  Farmer, 
OD  [part  off]  a  tea  acre  lot  of  very  light  land,  3000 
bnshels  of  Eiaglish  tumeps  were  raised  last  seassn,  with 
no  other  manure  than  leached  ashes,  at  an  expense  of 
only  seventy-three  dollars. 

Canker  Worm. — ^The  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
yives  a  method  of  excluding  this  insect.  A  roll  or  bat 
of  wool,  evenly  carded,  is  applied  round  the  body  of  the 
tree  and  tied  tightly  with  a*twine  round  Hie  middle  of 
the  roll.  The  wool  rishig  on  each  side,  the  twine  is 
buried  and  hid.  The  worms  ascending,  encounter  the 
wool,  but  cannot  push  through  and  lay  their  eggs  in  it. 

Putnam  Rumet  Apple. — Dr.  Kirtland,  in  Elliott's 
Magazine,  says  that  after  fifteen  years  acquaintance  with 
this  apple,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  It  the  most 
valuable  for  extensive  cultivation  of  all  late  keeping  ap- 
ples, in  northern  Ohio,  where  the  Newtown  Pippin  does 
not  flourish.  He  also  states  that  Bhlppen*8  Russet,  a  dlf- 
fSrent  variety,  has  been  widely  disseminated  under  this 


Revolving  Horse  Rake. — It  is  singular  that  scarcely 
an  agricultural  paper  has  a  correct  figure  of  this  imple- 
ment. A  figure,  which  first  appeared,  we  believe,  in 
some  of  the  Boston  publications,  and  since  borrowed 
or  copied  all  over  the  country,  appean  to  have  been 
drawn  by  an  artist,  who  had  never  seen  it  In  operation. 
He  accordingly  represents  it  as  running  on  the  points 
of  the  teeth,  like  the  old  hand  rake,  a  way  in  which  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  it  ever  to  work.  Why  cannot 
we  see  a  true  figure  wiUi  the  teeth  fUd  on  the  ground? 
As  it  now  is,  it  is  no  better  than  to  picture  a  bull  walk- 
ing on  his  horns,  or  a  boy  sliding  down  hill  on  his 
nose. 

The  Locttst. — A  ikrmer  in  Western  New- York,  who 
is  losing  a  large  number  of  fine  locust  trees  by  the  borer, 
Wishes  to  inquire  of  those  in  the  eastern  part,  who  may 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  whether  cutting  (he 
injui^d  trees  down,  at  the  sur&ee  of  the  ground,  and 
steering  them  to  sprout  up  afresh,  will  not  produce 
good  young  trees — which  would  be  as  likely  to  escape 
the  borer  as  young  trees  set  out— and  of  course  with  less 
trouble?  A  reply  from  those  who  may  be  acquainted 
with  facts,  would  confer  a  particular  favor. 

STEBnNG  Seeds. — ^The  New  England  Farmer  describes 
some  experiments  on  soaking  seeds,  made  this  season 
by  J.  8.  C.  Green,  of  Waltham,  Mass.    A  ebemist  pre- 


I pared  for  him  a  composition  of  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  mu« 
riate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash.  In  a 
solution  of  these  he  steepeil  com  firom  17  to  140  hours. 
When  steeped  100  hours,  the  com  vegetated  poorly,  but 
when  it  remained  140  hours,  it  did  not  vegetate  at  all. 
Having  tried  (he  seed  in  pots,  he  determined  on  80  hours 
as  the  proper  time  for  steeping*  He  planted  a  number 
of  strips  of  three  rows  each,  through  a  large  field  of 
15  acres,  noting  the  rows  on  tallies.  At  the  time  the 
editor  examined  the  field  the  com  was  in  tassel  and  the 
ears  well  set.  The  com  which  had  been  soaked  ex- 
hibited no  advantage  over  0ie other;  on  the  contrary,  if 
there  was  any  difference^  Oie  soaked  was  fiot  as  luxuri* 
ant  as  the  nnsoaked. 

Plowing  maIssh  land. — The  mud  being  too  soft  and 
deep  to  bear  oxen  or  horses,  a  rope  14  rods  long  was 
attached  to  (he  oxen  at  one  end  and  to  the  plow  at  the 
other,  thus  enabling  the  oxen  to  walk  on  the  hard  ground 
aiyoining.  A  plow  was  made  on  purpose,  turning  fur- 
rows 20  inches  wide.  It  had  to  be  drawn  back  at  each 
furrow.  In  one  part,  the  upland  not  admitting  of  the 
direct  working  of  the  oxen,  the  rope  was  made  to  pass 
round  a  wheel  or  pulley,  so  that  the  oxen  moved  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  plow.  It  was  manured 
with  compost  and  sown  with  timothy,  and  produced  a 
fine  crop. 

Peacr-worm  Repelled. — George  C.  Dobson,  In  the 
Southern  Planter,  gives  a  method  of  preserving  peach 
and  nectarine  trees,  which  has  saoceeded  without  aqy 
failure.  £arly  in  antussB,  as  soon  as  the  young  tree  at- 
tains its  growth  for  the  season,  the  earth  is  removed  from 
the  root,  and  half  a  pint  of  soft  tmr  deposited,  uid  robbed 
on  the  body  of  the  tree  for  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
surCsce.  The  earth  is  then  replaced.  This  process  is 
repeated  early  in  summer  each  saeeeeding  year,  taking 
care  that  the  trunk  is  thus  kept  coated.  An  ovipositor 
would  make  rather  slow  headway  through  a  coat  of  stiff 
tar. 

Intlvehce  or  the  Moon.— A  correspondent  of  in 
exchange  paper,  states  that  a  lall  fence,  laid  *'  in  the  old 
of  the  moon,**  will  sink  into  the  ground  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  a  short  time;  but  if  laid  at  other  times  it 
would  not  sink;  that  shingles  nailed  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  «<  in  the  new  of  the  moon"  soon  throw  out  the 
nails;  that  a  crop  Bown  in  the  new  of  (he  moon,  is  more 
affected  by  that  planet,  than  a  crop  Which  grows  during  Alt 
other  stages  of  the  moon*s  changes,  through  several 
months ;  and  that  sheep  shear  heavier  <«  in  the  going  up  of 
the  moon,*'  than  otherwise.  Re  might  have  added  (hat 
wood  drawn  at  the  new  of  the  moon  would  aflbrd  twice 
as  many  cords  as  if  drawn  at  other  times. 

Saving  Urine.— -Mr.  Breck,  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  describing  Mr.  Webster's  farm,  at  Marshfleld, 
says  >—"  There  is  no  cellar  under  the  bams,  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  hit  upon  a  method  to  save  every  drop  of  liquid 
manure,  and  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  planks  com- 
posing the  floors  of  the  cattle's  quarters,  or  byre,  as  the 
Scotch  call  it,  are  laid  with  an  opening  between  them  of 
about  one-half  inch,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
taken  up.  The  idea  is  to  place  about  two  feet  of  loam 
or  other  earth,  under  the  floor;  (his  will  absorb  all  the 
liquid  part  of  the  manure  as  it  rons  down  though  the 
openings,  and  in  the  spring  will  be  converted  into  the 
finest  manure,  when  it  is  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
fresh  mold."  This  is  a  mode  we  have  seen  practiced  in 
many  instances,  and  we  think  it  a  veiy  good  substitute 
for  a  cellar  under  the  bam.  • 

Seed  Corn — from  the  tip  kernels  of  the  ear,  pro- 
duced in  a  distinct  experiment,  only  half  as  much  as  ker- 
nels selected  from  the  middle  of  the  ear;  seed  from  (he 
huts  of  the  ears  yielded  about  fifteen- sixteenths  of  those 
from  the  middle. 

Strawberries. — ^In  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  single  planta- 
tions of  strawberries  often  cover  many  acres.  The  past 
season,  235  hushsls  were  offered  for  sale  in  Cincinnati  in 
one  day.  The  price  there  is  usually  three  or  four  cents 
a  quart. 

Silk  FAcroRiES.^There  are  eight  silk  factories  in 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  the  greatest  silk  manufacturing  town 
In  the  country. 
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4^  The  pMMnt  voluma  of  the  Cultivator  w^ill  close 
with  the  next  no.  (December^)  after  which,  agreeably  to 
•nr  invariable  coatom,  the  paper  will  be  diaeontinued  to 
all  who  have  not  ordered  and  paiil  for  the  next  year. 
We  give  thii  notice  now,  lest  it  should  escape  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  our  readers,  when  given  in  the  Decem- 
ber no.  We  shall  send  out  our  Prospectus  for  the  vol. 
for  1846,  with  our  next  no.,  and  shall  be  grreatly  obliged 
to  such  of  our  present  subscribers  as  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  interest  themselves  in  procuring  subscribers 
for  the  next  year. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


4CKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


During  the  past  month,  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  C.  C.  O.,  C.  H.  Tomlinson,  E.  O.  K.,  Alex. 
McDonald,  D.  O.  Mitchell,  A  Subscriber,  8.  F.  Chris- 
tian, T.  H.  H.,  Charles  Fox,  J.  F.,  Samuel  Camp,  S.  B. 
Buckley,  £.  P.,  E.  Smith,  Claudius  Allen,  H.  Goodhue, 
Wm.  F.  Guernsey,  J.  H.  C,  J.  P.  Norton,  O.  E.  J.,  S. 
W.  Jewett,  R.  Pamell. 

PoTATOK  Rot. — We  have  several  communications  on 
this  subject,  the  publication  of  which  we  are  obliged  to 
decline,  as  they  appear  to  give  but  little  new  light  in  re- 
lation to  the  malady. 

Tbansmvtation. — ^We  have  received  a  eommunira- 
tion  signed  "  A  Fabmbb  <^  45  yar»*  praetiu  in  Cktnan" 
9»  coimiy,"  the  principal  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
ascertain  what  we  would  "  acknowledge  to  be  showing" 
that  wheat  changed  to  chess.  We  refer  the  writer  to  our 
last  number,  page  322,  for  a  plan  which  we  think  per- 
fectly fair,  and  if  he  will  produce  chess  from  wheat  ac- 
cording to  that  plan,  or  any  other  which  shall  amount  to 
positive  proof,  he  shall  receive  the  $50  premium  to  which 
he  refers.  We  conceive  it  can  be  of  no  advantage  to 
publish  any  more  nupidom  of  •  transmutation— 'When  the 
thing  is  provid  the  public  ought  to  know  it. 

C.  C.  O.,  Mobile. — You  can  order  the  works  you  want, 
through  your  booksellers  or  merchants,  from  New- York. 
The  prices  are— Downing**  Landscape  Gardening,  f3.50 
•—Cottage  Residences,  $2.00. 

J.  A.  W.,  Norfolk. — We  know  of  no  work  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  you  allude,  worth  purchasing. 

A.  H.,  Lee. — See  communication  in  another  part  of 
this  paper,  for  directions  for  building  an  Ice-hoose. 

Cbickbts. — H.  K.  C.  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the 
best  way  to  destroy  house  crickets.    Who  will  tell  him? 

S.  F.  C,  Lexington,  Va. — Will  reply  to  your  inquiries 
through  the  Cultivator,  as  soon  as  time  will  permit. 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE.  . 


It  will  be  seen  by  a  notice  in  the  ailvertising  depart- 
ment of  this  paper,  that  the  editor  of  Cultivator,  has  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Mr.  Elon  Comstock,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  this  city  a  warehouse  for  the 
sale  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
lie.  and  in  cognection  with  it  an  agency  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  all  the  improved  breeds  of  stock.  The  want 
of  such  an  establishment,  in  this  city,  has  long  been  felt, 
and  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  utility  alone 
induced  the  editor  of  this  paper  to  become  interested  in 
it.  It  will  be  conducted  under  the  sole  management  of 
Mr.  Comstock,  a  gentleman,  it  is  believed,  every  way 
qualified  to  manage  it  to  public  satisfaction.  The  estab 
lishment  is  but  just  opened ;  and  consequently  is  as  yet 
imperfectly  filled,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprie- 
tors, to  procure,  as  fait  as  circumstances  will  permit,  every 
variety  of  machines,  implements,  and  seeds  required  by 
farmers  and  gardeners,  and  to  make  the  establishment  at 
least  equal  to  any  similar  one  in  the  Union. 


Samplxs  op  Apples. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hastikos,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  samples  of  the 
following  varieties  of  apples:  Detroit  Red,  (or  Btoek 
Apple;)  Lowell,  or  Orange;  English  Fail  Peanaain; 
Rutiedge.  They  sre  each  good  samples  of  their  kind. 
The  Rutiedge  is  an  apple  of  the  first  qualitjL.  It  »  jnst 
now  (OcL  4,)  in  a  fit  state  for  eating.  The  Engliah 
Fall  Pearmain  is  a  good  sixed  apple,  of  fine  appear- 
anoe,  and  good  quality.  The  Detroit  Red,  (or  BlaekJ 
is  a  very  large  showy  iraity  of  pleaaanty  but  not  very  high 
fiavor. 

Mr.  C.  McCoun,  of  Albany  county,  has  also  sent 
us  several  samples  of  apples  grown  on  his  &rm.  Amoqg 
them  was  a  very  large  spple  resembling  Pennoek's  Red 
Winter,  weighing  upwards  of  a  pound.  There  are  seve- 
ral  other  kinds  of  fine  i^kpearanee,  such  as  Spitxenborgs, 
Wine  Apple,  Lady  Apple,  and  soase  varieties  the  naases 
of  which  we  did  not  recognise. 

Skeduno  Peach. — Mr.  Doax,  of  this  city,  has  left 
us  a  specimen  of  a  seedling  peach,  which  appears  lo  as 
deserving  of  propagation.  It  ri|>ens  about  the  first  of 
October,  at  which  season  it  is  difflcult  to  obtain  a  good, 
well-fiavored  peach.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  of  a  qnality 
equal  to  most  of  our  good  summer  peaches.  Bftr.  Dorr 
has  also  several  seeiUing  cltngt,  well  deserving  cul- 
tivation. 

Catawba  Gbapes. — This  fine  grape,  which  is  so 
prolific  and  attains  such  perfection  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  seldom  acquires  its  full  natural  fiavor  here — 
owing  probably  to  want  of  sufllcient  heat.  We  have 
just  seen,  however,  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Mabch,  of  this 
city,  some  Catawbaa  of  a  <pulity  equal  to  any  we  re- 
member ever  to  have  met  with.  They  had  though,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  an  advantage  of  aspect  eqaivalent  to  several 
degrees  of  latitude. 

SxBouNO  PxAB.— Dr.  Mabch  has  a  seedling  pear 
which  he  keeps  well  through  the  winter.  He  exhibi- 
ted some  of  them  at  our  weekly  agricultural  meetings  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  last,  in  fine  perfection.  It  is  a 
good  pear  and  highly  deserving  propagation.  Dr.  M. 
will  furnish  a  few  scions  for  grafting. 

Since  writing  the  above  ne  have  received  from  Mr- 
EusMA  DoBB,  of  this  city,  some  excellent  samples  of 
Catawba  grapes,  grown  in  his  garden  on  Lydius  street. 
They  do  full  justice  to  the  high  reputation  of  thia  famous 
variety. 

We  have  also  received  from  "A  Subscbibkb*'  at 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  some  splendid  bunches  of  Isabel- 
la grapes,  in  reference  to  the  production  of  which  see  an 
article  in  this  number  under  the  head  of  "Guano  for 
roses  and  grape  vines."  The  samples  sent  are  superior 
to  any  Isabella  grapes  we  have  ever  before  seen,  the 
bunclies  being  very  heavy  and  the  (hut  of  uncommon  size 
and  richness. 

09*  ^^^  would  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  barrel 
of  beautiful  apples  from  D.  Hill,  of  Bridport,  Vermont. 
There  are  several  choice  kinds — Spitzenburgs,  Gilleflow- 
ers,  Blue  Pearmains,  Stodards,  York  Russets,  and  Fall 
Pippins,  all  very  large  and  fair.  If  such  apples  as  these 
are  produced  in  the  "  Green  Mountain  State,"  her  citi- 
zens need  not  gd^elsewhere  expecting  to  find  belter. 

Old  Cheese.— We  have  received  from  Messrs.  8. 
&  L.  Hublbut  and  Mr.  Nobbis  Cox,  of  Winchestca, 
Connecticut,  a  couple  of  cheeses  (two  years  old)  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Coe,  whose  dairy  was  described  in  our 
September  number,  (pages  283, 284.)  On  trial,  they  ap- 
pear fully  to  sustain  the  reputation  for  excellence  which 
Mr.  C's  cheese  has  acquired  in  New-York  and  the  south- 
ern cities. 

HoNET. — ^We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pot  of 
superior  honey,  from  Mr.  Nathan  Howabd  of  Stephen- 
town.  From  one  swarm  of  bees  placed  in  his  improved 
bee-house,  Mr.  H.  took  four  boxes  of  six  pounds  each, 
or  twenty. four  i>ounds,  in  ten  days.  The  article  is  of 
the  very  finest  quality. 

Oc^  For  editorial  notice  of  Mr.  Colman*s  Tour,  Part 
VI.,  and  several  other  editorial  articles,  see  pages,  341, 
2  and  3. 
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Q^  In  CNir  notice  of  the  late  State  Fair,  we  inadver- 
tently omilteil  to  refer  to  the  attendance  of  many  die- 
tlng:ui8hed  genllemen  from  other  statet.  Among  them 
were  Dr.  Holmei,  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer;  G*  W. 
Elmendson,  editor  of  the  British  American  Cultiva- 
tor; M.  B.  Bateham,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator; 
F.  R.  Elliett^  editor  of  the  Western  Reserve  Hort- 
cultural  Magazine;  Thomas  Affleck,  Eaq,,  former  editor 
of  the  Farmer,  at  Cincinnati,  and  now  of  Mississippi; 
Mr.  Alwood,  and  Mr.  Metealf,  also  of  Miss.;  E.  W. 
Thompson,  V.  P.  Home  Dist.  Ag.  Society,  Canada  West; 
Joseph  Hartman,  delegate  from  last  named  society; 
Franklin  Jacques,  delegate  from  the  Ag.  Society  of  the 
Township  of  York,  C.  W.;  John  Torrance,  Montreal; 
JohnG.  Mallock,  C.  W.;  W.  N.  Hobersham,  Georgia; 
A.  S.  Cooke,  Louisiana;  Mr.  Felder,  of  South  Carolina,; 
Mr.  Haskins,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Gilmour,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Jas.  Go  wen,  Esq.,  Mount  Airy,  Pa.,  who  has  with 
a  public  spirit  greatly  to  be  commended,  attended  the 
last  three  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  and  acted  as  one  of 
its  Judges  on  improved  cattle :  J.  T.  Buckingham,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Courier;  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner 
of  Patents;  Mr.  Ballard,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Solon 
Robinson,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Reed, 
of  Washington,  Pa. ;  Judge  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Blakesly, 
Atwood,  and  Netileton,  of  Connecticut;  Messrs.  Whee- 
ler, Stickney,  and  others,  of  Massachusetts:  John  W. 
Dana,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  W.  C.  Wright,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  others. 

Sales  of  Stock. — ^We  hitely  noticed  a  couple  of  fine 
Durham  calves,  and  some  superior  Merino  sheep  design- 
ed for  the  west.  The  calves,  (Don  and  DoUy,)  are  a 
▼ery  promising  pair,  purchased  of  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Mount 
Hope,  and  are  designed  for  Messrs.  George  Wolfe  and 
Thomas  McGuire,  of  Keene,  Coshocton  county,  Ohio. 
The  sheep  were  obtained  in  part  from  the  noted  flock  of 
Mr.  J.  N.  Blakesly,  of  Watertown,  Connecticut,  and  part 
from  the  no  less  noted  flock  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Jewett,  of 
Weybridge^  Vermont.  They  were  designed  for  Philo 
Buckingham,  of  Putnam,  Ohio.  We  trust  all  these  ani- 
mals will  arrive  safely  at  their  several  places  of  desti- 
nation, where  we  are  sure  they  cannot  &il  to  be  highly 
appreciated. 

We  learn  also  that  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  «<  the  Marsh- 
fleld  Farmer,"  has  just  purchased  of  Messrs.  Corning  & 
Sotham  two  heifers,  a  three -year-old  and  a  two-year-old, 
of  their  Justly  esteemed  Hereford  herd.  They  are  de- 
signed for  Mr.  W's  farm  in  Massachusetts.  We  are  also 
informed  that  Mr.  Stetson,  of  the  Astor  House,  New- 
York,  has  purchased  a  Hereford  bull  and  heifer  calf,  and 
a  cow  from  the  same  herd.  For  the  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  these  fine  animals,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
purchasers  will  be  amply  satisfied  and  recompensed  in 
the  real  improvement  of  their  stock. 

MoBE  Heavy  Fleeces.^ — ^Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Newport, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  has  lately  visited  the  farm  of 
R.  V.  R.  Ho  ETON,  of  Habbartton,  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
and  was  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  H.'s  flock  of  sheep 
called  «  Paular  Merinos."  He  says — "  they  were  short 
legged,  large  chested,  and  in  all  respects  superior  look- 
ing sheep."  •  •  •  «<  Mr.  Horton>s  flock  of  100  ewes, 
sheared  60S  lbs.  13  oz.  of  well- washed  wool.  One  buck, 
two  years  old,  sheared  12|  lbs.,  and  others  from  8  to  ll| 
lbs.  The  wool  is  fine  and  excellent."  Mr.  Smith  adds, 
that  «Mr.  Horton  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  to 
bring  his  sheep  to  the  position  they  now  hold,  and 
for  beauty  of  form,  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  quan- 
tity of  fine  wool,  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  in  New- 

* 

York  or  New-England." 

Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  Mr.  Horton,  are  stran|^ers  to  us, 
but  we  give  the  above  statements  just  as  we  give  others, 
that  is,  wholly  on  the  responsibility  of  the  persons 
making  them. 

<<Mant  a  uttlb  makes  a  micklx" — So  says  the 
Scotch  adage,  and  we  have  just  been  told  a  good  exam- 
ple of  its  truth.  A  butter  dealer  in  this  city  has  been  for  two 
years  in  the  habit  of  saving  the  »crapkigi  of  his  tubsj,  and 


such  small  portions  as  nnavoii-ably  became  damaged  by 
dust,  fcc,  in  opening  and  examining  the  tubs.  The  small 
parcels  thus  collected  he  threw  into  a  tub,  and  when  a 
quantity  had  been  collected,  he  clarified  it  by  putting  it 
in  hot  water  where  the  salt  settled  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  oil  was  skimmed  off  the  top.  In  this  way  he  col- 
lected enough  to  answer  his  purpose  for  burning  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lamp  oil.  It  formerly  cost  him  $20  a  year  for 
oil  and  candles  for  burning;  but  he  has  saved  butter,  such 
as  was  formerly  wasted,  to  answer  instead — thus  making 
a  saving  of  $40  in  two  years! 

EoTFTiAN,  OR  Emir  Barlet. — lu  our  October  no.  we 
gave  a  short  notice  of  a  grain  which  was  spoken  of  in 
the  last  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Patents,  under  this 
name,  and  mentioned  also  that  our  correspondent  W.  B. 
of  Lawrens  district,  S.  C.  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
for  sowing. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spinner,  of  Herkimer,  has  sent  us  a  sam- 
ple of  bald  or  naked  barley,  which  may  be  the  kind  allu- 
ded to  by  Mr«  Ellsworth  and  W.  B.  At  any  late,  it  is  a 
handsome  grain,  and  weighs,  as  Mr.  Spinner  states,  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  also  said  to  be  very  produc- 
tive. Mr.  S.  states  that  in  1844,  he  sowed  four  quarts 
and  it  yielded  four  bushels.  He  says  "if  it  is  the  kind  of 
grain  inquired  for,  it  can  be  had  at  a  much  less  price  than 
W.  B.  offers." 

Since  writing  the. above,  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  HxNRT  Brewer,  of  Enfield,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  procured  some  of  the  *'  skinless"  barley, 
(supposed  to  be  the  «<  Emir  or  wheat"  barley,)  last 
q>ring.  He  sowed  half  a  bushel  of  it  on  72  rods  of 
ground,  and  the  produce  was  16  bushels,  weighing  58 
lbs.  per  bushel.  It  was  also  much  injured  by  drouth 
and  grass-hoppers.  He  can  furnish  a  few  barrels  of  it 
delivered  at  Ithaca.  It  can  be  sent  by  boats  on  the 
canal  to  New- York  or  Buffalo.  He  thinks  it  a  valuable 
kind  of  grain.  It  makes,  he  says,  good  flour,  which  is 
preferred  for  cakes  to  buck-wheat. 

Pxor.  Johnston's  Agbicvltural  Catechism. — A 
friend  at  Rochester  informs  us  that  this  Taluable  little  work 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  publ  ic  schools  of  that 
city,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
<*I  think  it,"  says  the  letter  of  our  friend,  *<a  most  invalua- 
ble work,  and  if  it  could  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools 
in  the  land,  its  benefits  would  be  incalculable. 

0^  Mr.  Hiram  Mills  will  act  as  Agent  for  the  next 
vol.  of  the  Cultivator  in  Lewis  county,  and  we  shall  be 
greatly  oblij^ed  for  any  assistance  our  friends  may  be 
able  to  render  him  in  extending  the  circulation  of  our 
paper  in  that  county. 

The  next  State  Fair. — ^Mr.  S.  Whalen,  of  Sara- 
toga county,  «  desires  to  suggest,  through  the  Cultivator, 
Saratoga  Springs  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  State 
Fair.  All  things  considered,  it  is  a  most  desirable  loca- 
tion. Independent  of  the  numerous  health  giving  foun- 
tains, Saratoga  abounds  with  hotels  which  at  the  season 
of  the  fair  are  nearly  empty.  When  these  are  filled, 
there  are  almost  an  untold  number  of  private  boarding 
houses,  which  with  the  hotels  cannot  fail  to  accomodate 
the  30,000  or  40,000  that  congregate  on  such  occasions." 
Albany,  Troy,  Auburn,  and  Buf&lo,  have  also  been 
named. 

Addbess  ox  Hon.  Z.  Pratt  befbie  the  Greene  comi- 
ty Ag.  Society.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  ad- 
dress, accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  so- 
ciety submitting  the  paper  for  publication  in  the  Cultiva- 
tor. In  the  great  press  of  matter  on  hand  we  are  unable 
to  comply  with  the  resolution,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances we  should  be  happy  to  do.  The  aildress  is 
marked  generally  with  the  sound  judgment  and  practical 
sense  of  the  author,  who  in  this  instance  has  labored  to 
impress  on  his  fellow -citizens  the  great  advantages  which 
fiow  from  a  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  He  says — *<  We  have  resources  and  advantagea 
possessed  by  no  other  nation ;  and  a  people  belter  fitted 
than  any  other,  to  develop  those  resources  and  improva 
those  advantages." 

Of  the  means  of  promoting  improvement  in  agricul 
ture,  Mr.  Pratt  highly  commends  the  formation  of  agri 
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enltaral  toeieties,  and  the   interebuige  of  iDtelllffanee  ^  croscopisl  cryptD^miits  are  diriited  in   opinloo  as  to 
thnmgh  the  meilium  of  agricultorml   pariodicalB.     He,  whether  Uie  cause  of  the  calamity  is  a  fnn^Qi  or  doC.'^ 

iftyt—«  The  formation  of  thli,  and  other  like  aaweiatiODS,  11     dkath  of  Earl  Spekce* We  regret  to  learn  by 

ami  the  variety,  and  etandaril  worth  of  our  many  perioUi-  |q„  ,j,g  English  papers,  the  death  of  this  devoted  friend 
cats  which  are  devoted  to  AgricaUure_and  the  mechanic  ^^f  agriculture.    We  believe  his  death  was  quite  sndden. 


arts,  show  the  spirit  of  our  people.  The  benefit  which 
the  country  receives  on  account  of  the  free  iaCerchange 
of  thought,  and  general  dilfoaion  of  inlellifenoe  through 
these  channels,  is  incalculable.  An  intelligent  and  well 
informed  genUeman  firom  the  south  once  asserted  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  alone, 
the  wealth  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  increased 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.'' 

TcACHKm*s  ADVocATK.-»This  is  a  new  paper  devoted 
to  the  cause  of.education.  lU  publication  waa  commenced 
on  the  first  of  September  last.  It  appears  to  be  conducted 
with  much  energy  and  talent,  and  we  doubt  not  is  des- 
tined to  be  an  important  organ  in  the  advancement  of  the 
grand  cause  in  which  it  has  engaged.  It  is  published 
weekly  at  $2  per  year,  at  Syracuse— edited  by  Edward 
Cooper,  Esq.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  public. 

The  Raiuioad  Jouenal. — This  valuable  Journal  is 
published  weekly,  16  pages  quarto,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  23 
Cfaambers-8(.,  New-York,  at  $3  per  year.  It  contains 
extensive  tables  showing  the  length,  cost,  income,  divi- 
dends, &c.,  of  moti  of  the  American  and  EngfUh  Rail- 
ed ads  and  Canals;  also  the  most  recent  accounts  of  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  railroads,  and  railroad  machinery.  It  will  be 
found  useful  to  Engimen,  Directors,  and  StoekhoUar*  of 
Railroads,  who  should  all  be  Camiliar,  as  well  with  what  is 
passing  abroad  as  at  home,  in  i elation  to  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing cause. 

FOREIGN. 


We  have  files  of  foreign  papers  to  Oct.  2.  Accounts 
concur  in  the  statement  of  a  deficiency  of  bread-stufft. 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Of  the 
causes  of  this  deficiency,  we  are  not  fully  Informed. 
The  occurrence  of  wet  weather  while  the  harvest  was 
going  on,  it  is  stated  produced  in  many  districts,  great 
damage.  But  the  very  general  failure  Of  the  potatoe 
crop,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  has  nndoubt- 
•dly  been  the  means  of  greatly  enhancing  the  price  of 
grain.  Ordinarily,  potatoes  constitute  the  chief  support 
of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  those  countries,  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  withdrawal  of  that  great  source  of 
tustenanee  should  cause  a  rise  in  the  value  of  grain,  and 
perhaps  create  a  demand  beyond  the  ability  to  supply 
without  recourse  to  foreign  markets.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  prospect  of  a  market  for  our  bread-stuffs  in 
Europe  is  such  as  to  justify  the  advance  which  has 
here  taken  place,  we  are  unable  to  decide.  The  rise  in 
the  British  markets,  (the  news  of  which  by  the  Great 
Britain  steamer  created  so  much  stir  among  our  flour 
and  grain  dealers,)  is  said  to  have  been  partly  the  result 
of  "  home  deficiency  and  the  numerous  orders  received 
from  Holland  and  Belgium  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
wheat  under  lock,  for  immediate  shipment  to  those  coun- 
tries, where,  It  is  affirmed,  a  most  alarming  deficiency  Is 
apparent  in  the  potato  crop." 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  observes  in  relation  to  the 
loss  of  the  potato  crop :  **  The  extent  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  potato  disease  is  alarmingly  great.  Not 
only  is  such  the  case  in  almost  every  locality  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  has  extended  itself  into  parts  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  where  it  will  end;  but  we  most  seriously  regret  this 
circumstance,  which  must  affect  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  and  entail  a  vast  amount  of  misery  among  them. 
Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  stop  the  disease, 
none  of  which  have,  we  fear,  been  found  successful." 

In  Hollanil,  (as  before  mentioned,)  Denmark,  and 
many  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  this  potato  malady 
has  during  the  past  season  greatly  prevailed,  end  much 
Offering  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  is 
feared  in  consequence.  Speculation  In  regard  to  the 
cause,  is  still  rife,  though  but  little  has  yet  been  setUed. 

One  of  our  latest  English  papers  says  ~  **  oar  best  mi- 


but  We  have  not  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  caose. 

O^The  English  Fanner^i  Herald  is  copying:  from 
this  paper,  the  communications  of  our  Scottish  coirres- 
dent  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops  in  the  Lothiana.  The 
editor  introduces  the  first  of  the  series  as  follows : — **  We 
are  indebted  to  the  CvUiwUor,  an  American  paper,  for 
the  following  letter,  the  first  of  a  series  npon  thia  mfist 
interesting  and  important  subject.  Mr.  GiEDwoon,  the 
writer,  is  evidently  well  qualified  for  the  task  be  baa  un- 
dertaken, and  we  shall  have  pleasore  in  *— t^fg^  oer 
readers  further  acquainted  with  him.  To  every  Ihrmer 
in  Britain  or  Ireland  the  excellence  of  the  eultare  in  the 
Lothians  of  Scotland  has  long  been  fomiliar  aa  his  house- 
hold gods,  at  least  by  reputation.  The  present  aerica  of 
letters  from  Mr.  Girdwood  will  show  the  world  how 
that  excellence  has  been  obtained.''  The  same  paper, 
copies  Mr.  Hoebpded's  5lh  Letter  on  German  Farming; 
and  the  London  Oardenar'e  CknmkU  of  Sept.  27,  copies 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bacoh,  on  the  Potato  Rot,  from 
I  June  number. 


SHOW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  mSTITtJTE. 


We  attended  the  exbibition  of  stock,  Ifcc.,  of  (his  insti- 
tution, which  took  place  at  New-Tork,  on  the  I4(h  and 
15th  of  last  month.    In  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  we 
think  the  present  exhibition  was  much  superior  to  any 
former  one.     The  horses  were  the  first  which  met  our 
attention,  of  which  there   was  a  numerous  collection. 
Among  them  we  particularly  noticed  Sir  Painter,  owned 
by  Epenelus  Howe,  of  North  Salem,  Westoheeter  county, 
N.  T.     He  is  a  beautiful  thorough  bred  animal,  evidently 
possessing  great  power  and  courage.    We  alao  noticed 
f  several  other  fine  horses,  jparticuUrly  Florizti,  owned 
I  by  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Watervliel,and  otheis,  whose  owneit' 
I  names  we  did  not  learn. 

There  were  several  pairs  of  very  large,  strong  mules, 
shown.  We  noticed  several  which  we  thoog^ht  weie 
over  15  hands  high.  There  was  also  a  pair  which  were 
perfectly  white,  a  very  unusnal  color  for  this  anfmal. 

Of  cattle,  there  were  several  fine  Durham  bulls,  and  a 
few  good  cows.  The  principal  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Bell  h,  Morris,  Woolsey  and  Dr.  Poole,  of  New-Jersey. 
The  letter  gentleman  also  exhibited  some  very  pretty 
full  blood  Aldemey  cows.  There  were  several  very  fine 
Devons,  belonging  to  Mr.  Colt,  of  New-Jersey.  Mr. 
Blakesly,  and  we  think  some  others,  from  Conneeticul, 
also  showed  some  good  Devon  bulls. 

In  the  sheep  department  the  show  was  very  good — in 
the  long  wooled  breeds  it  was  indeed  quite  superior, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality.  Among'  the  compelltc»n 
In  this  class  we  noticed  Messrs.  Hallonk.  Mclntyre,  anl 
Bathgate,  all  having  excellent  stock.  The  South  Downs 
were  not  non^erous,  though  we  noticed  a  few  good  ones. 

Excellent  Merinos  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jewett,  of 
y  I.,  ami  Blakesly  of  Ot.,  and  some,  a  cross  of  Saxon  ami  Me- 
rino, by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ct..  which  attracted  much  attention. 

There  was  a  consMerahle  assortment  of  poultry,  tbe 
moat  curious  of  which  w«re  a  pair  of  Moic-wkUe  Guinea 
fowls,  oflfered  by  S.  F.  Jones,  of  New  Brighton.  They 
were  perfect  eUiiiiot,  having  been  bred  from  the  ordinary 
grey-spotteil  speciM.  Tbe  same  person  showed  also, 
some  Immense  Juva  fowls,  and  capons  from  the  Bucks 
county  breed. 

Tbe  mechanical,  horticultaral,  and  floral  department 
of  the  exhibition,  we  had  not  time  to  examine  with  the 
attention  requisite  to  obtahi  a  just  idea  of  t(.  It  wa« 
however  acknowledged  to  be  Bn[>eriar  to  any  previous 
show,  and  may  be  prononneed  a  splendid  affair.  We 
glanced  for  a  few  moments  at  the  Implements,  &c.,  a  pa- 
tent brick  moulder,  by  A.  Hall,  Coxackie,  N.  Y.;  a 
horse-power  by  Mr.  Hurtall,  of  Geneva;  a  superior  cook- 
ing closet,  by  J.  Grimes,  New-Tork;  a  shower  bath, 
(very  convenient,)  by  John  Locke,  New-York,  and  an 
loccellent  wator  ftlt«r. 
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We  have  already  given  our  opinion  cm  the  hifh 
meriU  of  Ihia  work»  and  have  nuule  a  few  extraeta  as 
•peeimens  of  what  it  containi,  to  which  we  here  add  a 
lew;  our  readers  will  however  remember  that  snehtmall 
portions  cajQ  afford  at  beet  but  a  very  inadequate  know- 
ledge of  a  well  arranged  and  copiously  enriched  whole; 
and  the  book  itself  most  be  had  by  all  who  would  receive 
the  beneAt  of  the  inejLhaosUble  fund  of  information  it 
oontaiD3. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  relative  to  the  efllcacy 
of  salt  as  a  preventive  of  the  muroulio.  The  author's  ex- 
perieoce  is  given  in  the  following  statements: 

'<  Jnaects,  the  Iarv«  or  grubs  of  which  harbor  in  (he 
grottod  during  a  certain  season,  as  the  cuieulio  or  plum 
weevil,  are  all  more  or  less  atetedby  the  application  of 
common  salt  as  a  top  dreuing.  On  a  larger  scale— in 
farm  crops— the  ravages  of  the  cut- worm  are  frequently 
prevented  by  sowing  three  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre, 
and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  grounds 
with  equal  success.  Bait  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree- 
able to  nearly  all  this  class  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  per- 
ish even  where  a  small  q^iantUy  has  Cor  two  or  three  sea- 
sons been  applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighborhood  where 
the  peach  worm  usually  destroys  half  the  peach  trees, 
and  where  whole  crops  of  the  plum  are  equally  a  victim 
to  the  plum  weevil,  we  have  seen  the  former  preserved 
in  the  healthiest  condition,  by  an  annual  applieation  of 
a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  ooUar  of  the  tree 
at  the  surftcc  of  the  ground;  and  the  latter  made  to  hold 
abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  applied  every  spring, 
of  packing  salt  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  surfliee  occu- 
pied by  the  roots  of  every  full  grown  tree.''  p.  53. 
(( Common  salt  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  fertilizers 
of  the  plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  promotes  its  health 
and  luxuriance,  but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects 
have  to  this  substance,  it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of 
those  to  which  the  plum  is  liable.  The  most  suoeessftil 
plum  grower  in  our  neighborhood,  applies,  with  the  best 
results,  half  a  peck  of  coarse  salt  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  under  each  bearing  tree,  annually,  about  the  first 
of  April.»  (p.  266.)  Those  who  have  tried  salt  the  pre- 
sent season,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  speak 
of  its  effects  as  very  decidedly  beneficial  In  saving  the 
plum  crop. 

On  the  subject  of  rfpeOing  insssto  by  odort,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  doubtless  ^  very  useAil  to  many: 

"  In  (he  winged  state,  most  small  insects  may  be  either 
driven  away  by  powerfol  odors,  or  killed  by  strong  de- 
coctions of  tobacco,  or  a  wash  of  diluted  whale  oil  or 
other  strong  soap.    Attention  has  but  recently  been  call- 
ed to  the  repugnance  of  idl  insects,  to  strong  odors,  and 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before  a  long  time,  it  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  at- 
tacks of  most  insects  by  means  of  strong-smelling  liquids 
or  odorous  substances.    The  moths  that  attack  furs,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or 
tobacco,  and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at 
certain  seasons,  when  our  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  at- 
taelced  by  insects,  we  may  expel  them  by  hanging  bottles 
or  rags  filled  with  etrong-smelling  liquids  in  our  trees, 
it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  easy  way  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  them.    The  brown  scale,  a  troublesome  ene- 
my of  the  orange  tree,  it  isstated  in  the  OardM$r*$  Chroni- 
dif  has  been  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  common 
chamomile  among  its  branches.    The  odor  of  the  coal  tar 
of  gas  works  is  exceedingly  oflbnsive  to  some  insects  in 
jurious  to  fruits,  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away 
the  wire  worm,  and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of 
plants.    The  vapor  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  &ta]  to  wasps, 
and  that  of  tobacco  smoke  to  the  green  fiy.**  (p.  54.) 

«<  Moiha  aiuL  Uhtr  in$eet$  whUhfly  at  Mgktf  are  destroy- 
ed in  large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  dis- 
eovereil  by  Victor  Adouin,  of  France.  A  fiat  saucer  or 
or  vessel  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  which  is  placed  a 
light,  partially  covered  with  a  oommon  bell  glass  besmear- 
ed with  oil.  All  the  smaU  moths  are  directly  attracted 
by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  are  either  caught  by  the  glutinous  sidet  of 


the  bell  glass,  or  lall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and 
in  either  case  soon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  !• 
the  destruction  of  the  pyralii,  a  moth  that  is  very  trouble- 
some in*  the  French  vineyards;  with  two  hundred  of 
these  lights  in  a  vineyard  of  foilt  acres,  and  in  a  single 
night,  30,000  moths  were  killed,  and  found  dead  on  and 
about  the  vessels.  By  coBtinning  this  pnocess  through  the 
season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  moths 
sufllcient  to  have  produced  progeny  of  aver  a  million  of 
caterpillars.''  (p.  65.)  After  recommending  bonfires  of 
shavings,  and  flambeaux  of  tow  dipped  in  tar,  as  very  eA- 
cient  xnodes  of  destroying  the  apple- worm  moth,  ami  me* 
Ion-bug,  the  author  remarks,  "  A  simple  and  mosteffeeiual 
mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden  of  insects  of  every  de* 
scription,  which  we  recommend  as  a  general  extirpator, 
is  the  following.  Take  a  number  of  common  bottles, 
the  wider-mouthed  the  better,  and  fill  them  about  half 
AiU  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and  vinegar.  Sus- 
pend these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  vari. 
ous  parts  of  the  garden.  In  a  ibrUiight  they  will  be 
found  full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too 
large  to  enter  the  botUes — wasps^  flies,  beetles,  slugs, 
grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of  others;  The  bottles  must 
now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  renewed.  A  zealous 
amateur  of  our  acquaintance  caught  last  season  in  this 
way,  mors  than  thru  buihiU  of  insects  of  various  kinds} 
and  what  is  more  satisfactory,  preserved  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  atUcks  in  any  shape.'' 

Some  interesting  and  striking  instances  are  occasion- 
ally given  of  the  productiveness  of  single  trees,  and  of 
the  profits  of  fruit  culture : — 

*<  Although  the  apple  generally  forms  a  tret  of  meilinm 
growth,  there  are  many  specimens  in  this  country  of 
enormous  size.  Among  others  we  recollect  two  in  (he 
grounds  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Raynham,  Ebode  Island,  which, 
ten  years  ago,  were  130  years  old;  the  trunk  of  one  of 
these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
thirteen  leet  two  inches,  [in  circumference,]  and  the 
other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The  trees  bore  that  sea- 
son about  thirty  or  forty  bushels,  but  in  the  year  1780 
they  together  bore  one  hundred  and  one  bushels  of  ap- 
ples. In  Duxbury,  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  is  a  tree 
which  in  its  girth  measures  twelve  feet  Ave  inches,  anil 
which  has  yielded  in  a  single  season,  1311  bushels.'* 
(p.  67.) 

**  There  are  [pear]  treea  on  record  abroad,  of  great 
size  and  age  for  fruit  trees.  M.  Bosc  mentions  several 
which  are  known  to  be  near  400  years  old.  There  is  a 
very  extraordinary  tree  in  Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire^ 
England — a  perry  pear — from  which  were  made  more 
than  once,  15  hogaheads  of  perry  in  a  single  year.  In  1805 
it  covered  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  brancbee 
bending  down  and  taking  root,  and  in  turn  producing 
others  in  the  same  way.  Loudon,  in  his  recent  work  op 
trees,  says  it  is  still  in  fine  health,  though  reduced  in 


«  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  In  this  coun- 
try, is  growing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Yin- 
cennes.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  more  than  forty  years 
oliU  havbig  been  planted  by  Mrs.  Ochletree.  The  girth 
of  its  trunk,  one  foot  above  the  ground,  is  t4n  fett,  and 
at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  sis  tmd  a  half  fut\  and  its 
branches  extend  over  an  area  sixty-nine  feet  in  diame- 
ter. In  1834,  it  yielded  184  bushels  of  pears;  in  1840, 
it  yielded  140  bushels.  Another  ihmous  specimen,  per- 
haps the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  iSfuyrstonf  ^9air 
tree,  originally  planted  by  the  old  governor  of  tho 
Dutch  Colony  of  New- York,  more  than  (wo  hundred  years 
ago,  and  still  standing  in  fine  vigor,  on  what  was  once 
his  ferm,  but  is  now  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  quite 
thickly  covered  with  houses,"* 

The  great  profits  sometimes  derived  from  the  sale  of 
fruit  of  well  selected  varieties,  are  evident  from  a  single 
fact  in  relation  to  the  Frott  Ocg$f  a  fine  late  plum. 


*  TUs  old  tree  standinf  at  the  comer  of  9d  Avenae,  and  13th 
street,  ii  evidently  on  the  decline,  ai  it  now  appean  le«  ▼igoroos 
than  It  did  a  few  years  ago,  hard  pavements  evidently  being  leas 
favorable  than  enltivated  soil.  A  few  rods  frtim  thw  tree,  is  a 
ehinry  tree,  aiao  planted  by  old  fovemor  Stuyvesant,  now  in  the 

Kien  of  Robert  I.  Murray,  of  l4th-street,  which  annually  yields 
vyorops^-Xi. 
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which  commandi  from  (wo  to  five  dollan  a  baihel  in 
narket : — 

«<  Eighteen  hondreil  dollar!  have  been  received  by  a 
•ingle  Tanner  in  this  vicinity,  for  a  single  Mason's  crop 
of  this  plum.''  (p.  300.) 

The  frauds  of  dishonest  nurserymen  are  occasionally 
mentioned;  an  instance  of  which  is  given  by  the  notice 
of  the  «  Tobacco -leaved  cherry,"  sold  under  the  impo- 
sing name  of  "  Four  to  tks  povmd,*^  which  would  make 
the  cherries  about  twice  the  sise  of  common  hen's  eggs. 
The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  large  and  coarse,  and 
thus  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  fraud,  but  the  fruii 
is  very  small ;  hard-fleshed,  with  a  large  stone,  and  of 
inferior  flavor. 

Under  the  description  of  the  Monarch  pear,  considered 
by  T.  A.  Knight  with  whom  it  originated,  as  superior  to 
all  others,  are  the  following  remarks: — 

«  By  some  unlucky  error,  Mr.  Knight  transmitted  to 
this  country,  and  disseminated  partially  in  England,  seve- 
ral years  ago,  grafts  of  a  worthless  sort,  for  this  fine 
pear,  which  in  no  way  resembled  it.  The  false  sort 
was  pretty  largely  propagated  and  distributed  before  the 
error  was  discovered."  •  •  •  «<  Mr.  Knight  was  deep- 
ly mortified  at  this  accidental  error,  and  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  that  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  £10,000 
rather  than  it  should  have  occurred.  Would  that  some 
nurserymen  were  as  conscientious !**  And  hence  the 
importance  of  propagating  for  sale  or  general  distribu- 
tion such  fruits  only  as  have  been  well  proved  from 
bearing  trees,  without  depending  merely  on  the  authori- 
ty of  others. 

In  another  place  the  author  truly  remarks,  "  Some 
nurserymen  here,  we  reg^t  to  say,  do  not  scruple  to  fill 
large  catalogues  with  the  names  of  varieties  which  have 
no  eorres|>onding  existence  in  their  grounds." 

Those  who  have  largely  disseminated  the  numerous 
foreign  pears  lately  introduced  in  our  countr>-,  before  a 
thorough  trial  of  their  qualities  ami  fitness  for  the  cli- 
mate, should  receive  a  caution  from  the  following  fact ; 

**  The  most  successful  cultivator  of  pears  in  this  coun- 
try^ whose  collection  comprises  hundreds  of  varieties, 
lately  assured  us  that  if  he  were  asked  to  name  all  the 
sorts  that  he  considered  of  unvarying  and  wnqueitionable 
9se€U§nee  in  all  respects,  he  could  not  count  more  than 
twenty!**  The  author  very  Justly  adds,  however,  <<  It 
may  then  be  asked,  why  do  all  cultivate  so  large  a  va- 
riety. We  answer^  beaiuse  the  quality  of  many  is  yet 
not  fully  decided;  again,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
taste,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given  sort;  there  are  also 
some  sorts  so  productive  or  handsome,  &c.,  that  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  though  only  second  rate.  In  a 
work  like  the  present,  we  are  also  obliged  to  describe 
many  sorts  of  second  quality,  in  order  to  assist  in  identi- 
fying them,  as  they  are  already  in  g,eneral  cultivation." 

In  ripening  winter  pears,  some  care  and  skill  are  re- 
qaired.  A  want  of  this  has  induced  some  cultivators  to 
reject  as  worthless  some  truly  flne  varieties.  The  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given:— 

"Winter  dessert  pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  tree  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  nights  become 
frosty.  They  should  then  be  wrapped  separately  in  pa- 
per, packed  in  k4g$,  barrets,  or  smatl  boxes,  and  placed  in 
a  cool,  dry  room,  free  from  frost.  Some  varieties,  as 
the  D'Aremberg,  will  ripen  freely  with  no  other  care 
than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  like  apples. 
But  most  kinds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears  should  be 
brought  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  the  usual  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be 
kept  covered,  to  prevent  shrivelling.  Maiiy  sorts  that 
are  comparatively  tough  if  ripeneci  in  a  cold  apartment, 
become  very  melting,  buttery,  and  juicy,  when  allowed 
to  mature  in  a  room,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  60  or 
70  degrees." 

Bone  Manuek.— R.  M.  Bailey  says  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  that  some  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  of 
Long  Island,  use  annually  from  500  to  1000  bushels  of 
ground  bones  on  their  lands,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  35 
to  56  bushels  per  acre;  and  that  some  of  the  poorest  farms 
have  thus  been  made  fertile  and  productive,  within  the 
last  fifteen  years. 


FARM  OF  J.   F.  SHEAFE. 


Tn  August  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  call  at 
(his  fine  farm,  which  is  called  High  Cliff,  and  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Poaghkeepsie.  It  a|>pears  that  it  has  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  from  the  Dutchess  county  Agri* 
cultural  Society  as  the  beat  cultivated  farm  in  (he  eoonty. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  for  though  oar  examination 
of  it  was  necessarily  hasty,  we  could  not  fisil  to  observe 
'he  evidences  of  good  management  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous. The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  awarded  the  premium  referred  to,  will 
give  a  more  just  view  of  the  Ihrm  than  we  arc  able  to 
furnish  from  our  hasty  visit.  We  would  call  partieolar  at- 
tention to  the  MoefncM  with  which  all  the  operations  on 
Mr.  Sheafe's  farm  are  recorded— a  plan  which  we  wish 
might  be  generally  adopted. 

The  committee  through  their  chairman,  camaot  let  (he 
opportunity  pass  of  expressing  their  pleasure  and  approba- 
tion of  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  many  improve- 
ments they  w  itnessed  on  this  farm .  It  consists  of  230  acres, 
divided  into  13  lots  by  substantial  stone  wallt,  with  lanes 
leading  to  each  lot,  and  gates  hung  in  the  most  sobstantial 
manner;  all  the  hedgerows,  elders,  tie.,  along  (he  fences, 
carefully  extirpated,  and  no  weeds  to  be  seen ;  all  the  loose 
stones  carefully  picked  up  and  laid  m  walls ;  the  land  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  seeded 
andmanuretl.  Lime  has  been  used  with  good  effect  aa  a  ma- 
nure, also  horn  shavings,  mock,  barn-yard  manure,  fce. 

«  The  &rm  buildings  were  in  excellent  order,  ami  could 
not  but  excite  the  adm  iration  of  the  committee.  The  cow 
stables,  are  excellently  arranged,  the  name  of  each  cow 
being  placed  over  her  separate  stall,  where  she  can  en- 
joy her  food  without  being  annoyed  by  her  neig^hbois, 
and  she  being  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  winter,  and 
being  carefully  bedded  with  straw,  the  manure  is  saved 
from  being  leeched  by  rains.  The  committee  would 
recommend  (he  stabling  of  cattle  to  all  lkrmers,(the  sta- 
bles can  be  made  len  expensive  than  these)  as  a  great 
saving  of  foilder,  manure,  lie,  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cattle,  and  they  believe  in  a  very  short  time  would  repay 
the  farmer  for  the  expense  of  a  shed. 

"  The  bams  and  sheds  appear  to  be  very  eonveniently 
arranged,  being  placed  on  the  side  of  a  knoll,  and  the  hay, 
&c.,  pitche4l  in  the  windows  of  the  sheds. 

<<  Mr.  Sheafe  has  been  erecting  a  superior  bay  pren 
which  appeared  to  be  made  in  the  most  subetantial  man- 
ner. He  has  also  an  ofllce  erected  near  his  farm  build- 
ings, where  his  farmer  keeps  a  set  of  books,  being  a 
journal  of  every  day's  work,  the  expense  of  every  field 
and  crop ;  the  age,  pedigree,  lie,  of  all  the  stock.  In 
the  office  is  a  platform  scale  to  weigh  everything-  neces- 
sary ;  also  a  map  of  the  farm,  containing  the  quantity  of 
land  in  each  field,  each  lot  being  numbered  and  surveyed. 
Indeed  the  old  adage,  <<a  place  for  everything,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place,"  appeared  to  be  verified  here.  The 
piggery  also  appeared  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  well 
filled  with  old  and  young  porkers.  The  farm  bouse  and 
ilairy  cellar  appeared  excellent  and  well  arranged. 

<*  The  Committee  were  shown  some  beautiful  fanning 
implements,  among  them  a  subsoil  plow  to  break  up  the 
hard  pan  in  heavy  land,  following  the  common  plow, 
also  other  plows.  All  of  them  appeared  well  adapted 
for  the  work  to  be  done — a  plaster  so«  er  ;  straw  and  root 
cutter,  &c« 

*<  This  fktm  is  used  principally  for  grazing.  The  Com- 
mittee were  shown  a  beautiful  herd  of  improved  short 
horns,  well  aiUpled  either  for  (he  dairy  or  the  shambles; 
also  a  flock  oi  Southdown  sheep.  It  would  take  too 
much  time  to  mention  everything  worthy  of  note.  This 
Tarm  has  been  under  (he  management  of  Mr.  Jamxs  H. 
Lawson,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  too  much  credit  can- 
not be  awarded  him  for  the  skill  and  judgment  ahowo 
in  everything  appertaining  to  the  farm." 

BixDS  V8,  Insects. — The  north  of  France  Is  distin- 
guished by  a  deficiency  of  trees  and  hedge-rows  and  af- 
fords consequently  but  little  shelter  for  birds.  The  ef- 
fect is  as  obvious  as  it  is  injorious,  and  destructive  insects, 
unchecked  by  their  natani  enemies,  commit  extensive 
ravages. 
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F0BTUNATU3,  eliu  H0LDEHNB9S— (Fig.  06.) 
A  S»n-Born  bull  imporitJ  by  GomHiH  Pauonb,  Esq. 


UVB  STOCK  IH  CONNECTICUT (CMtiimed.) 

£&sT-WiND90B,  u  w*  have  menlioiiHl,  wm  do(bi]  ii 
■n  early  prriod  for  Ihe  Bicsllance  of  ill  ealtlv.  Th« 
flnl  (ime  we  wcr«  ever  in  fioitoo,  «a  racollect  havini 
(BCD  >I  Die  Columbian  Muwum,  the  XuCbcliliin  of'Tht 
arent  Coiinecticul  Ox."  Thia  ox,  at  we  are  jnrormsi 
by  Henry  Watton,  Ekj.,  wh  bred  by  Mr.  Elilur  Wol- 
colt,  of  East  Wiodior,  anJ  lold  about  Ihe  year  1809 
Hii  weight,  when  gliughlereil,  waa  2,133  pounita.  Mr 
WatMtn  Ihinlia  thii  ox  waa  (Incendeil  from  a  hull  In- 
IroduccJ  here  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wolcoit,  previoni  (o  1790. 
Many  other  aaimala  quite  ai  remarkable  ai  IhU  oi,  wan 
bred  in  tliiii  (own  more  Ibui  (hirly  yean  ago. 

Jd  1827,  Mr.  John  Watson  parchaied  of  Col.  Jaquea, 
of  Ma8»achu»ell»,  a  ataorl-horneil  bull  called  Holdtntai. 
Mr.  W.  hail  kept  him  one  year  previoua  totbe  puroljue. 
Tliis  animal,  under  the  name  of  i^rrttuutiu,  wa>  Imporl- 
ad  by  the  late  Gorbani  Panoni,  Eiq.  of  Manaohuaetl*,  in 
November,  1813.  He  Waa  ■  bull  orconaiderabla  celeb- 
rity in  Mauachutelli  and  ConDcclient  for  leveral  yean. 
In  1819  he  receiied  from  Ihe  Miaaachutetlt  Bociel;  for 
Promoling  Ag-ricullure,  Ihe  premium  of  on*  handrnt  dol- 
lar! at  [he  beat  iniporled  ball  al  Ihe  aocietj'a  ahow  ai 
Brighton  that  ypBT.  Prom  «  letter  we  recelred  (roni 
Mr.  Paraont  aeveral  yearm  ago,  we  learn  that  Holilemea 
wai  bred a< North Allerton,yorkahire,(E:ng.,)  by  George 
Faulkner,  Eiq.,  of  whom  be  waa  purchaieil  by  Mr.  P.'i 
agent,  who  was  directed  to  obtain  Ihe  beil  alocb  to  be 
had.  In  a  hanii-bill  inaed  in  IS20,  he  if  deacribeil  ai 
followi:— "Hii  color  ia  bright  cheilnul,  akin  yellow,, 
homa  uncommonly  Ilgbl  and  flnely  curved."  There  ii 
BO  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  beat  Tariety  of  whal 
were  ealletl  in  that  day,  the  <■  Teeawater"  cattle.  Hii 
progeny  were  generally  hardy,  thrifty,  and  excellenl 
milkers,  oftrn  carrying  prize*  al  the  Maiaaohuaelti  alale 
and  county  ahowa  aa  well  aa  Ihe  ahowa  in  Connecticut 
The  quality  ofhiifleah  waa  not  probably  aa  good  as  iha 
of  aome  animals,  Ihongh  bia  progeny  from  common  cowi 
vere  not  generally  complained  of  In  tbia  recpect. 

The  figure  at  the  head  of  tbia  arlfcle  waa  copied  froti 
one  taken  of  Holdemeu  in  1828.  With  Ihe  exception  ol 
Ihe  neck,  which  is  represented  with  aomewhalleas  dew- 
1^  Ihan  belonged  to  the  animal,  it  ia  aaid  by  thote  who 
remember  him,  lo  gire  ■  very  good  outline  of  his  lead- 
ing eharactrrisllca. 

The  Short-Horns  of  Ihe  district  of  Holdenieia,  York- 
Aire,  had  long  since  the  reputation  of  great  milken,  anil 
It  was  probably  this  eireamstance  that  induced  Mi.  Far- 
sonifo  tubelitulB  for  thia  bull  Ihe  name  of  Holdemesa  fur 
that  of  Fortunatus.  The  result,  howcTer,  was  douhtli 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  bull  and  hia  progen 
Among  those  acquainted  with  the  history  and  charade, 
iitlcs  of  the  old  Hiddemeas  breed,  lb*  idea  was  at  onoe 


recaiTed  that  the  animal  wasof  this  race,  which  Law- 
rence desoribes  as  one  "of  the  wont  shaped  and  leas) 
proaiable.  ■  •  •  Blow  feeders,  never  fat,  and  the 
flesh  excessively  coarse."  These  chancier iilica  would 
be  by  no  means  eenersdly  applicable  to  Mr.  Parsons' 
boil  and  his  stock. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bartlelt,  (lately  d«»(MU,)  of  East-Wiod- 
■or,  bred  and  fatted  a  pair  of  oxen  got  by  Holdemesa, 
which  be  sold  on  the  foot,  in  Wilbrvham,  Mass.,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1833,  they  being  than  seven  yean 
and  eight  monthi  old.  Their  live  weight  at  this  time, 
~  irtifled  by  a  sworn  surveyor,  waa  individually  3,740, 
3,709—10181  7,449.  Mr  Bartlett  informed  us  that 
the  dressed  weight  of  these  catlle  was  riaiog  0,200  Iba. 
Mr.  Bartlett  showed  us  on  his  One  farm,  (a  psttem  ol 
good  managemenl,)  aeveral  superior  milch  csjws  which 

lae  law  several  of  the  same  blood  in  Ihe  neighborhood, 

ie  of  which,  a  hatf-btood  Holderness,  had  Ihe  appear- 

lee  of  an  extraordinary  milker,  and   was   aaid  to  have 

ade  fourteen  pounds  of  butler  per  week,  fed  on  grass 

only.    A  Bon  of  Mr.  Bartlett  has  some  fUIl  blood  Dur- 

hami.     We  saw  a  cow  and  a  pair  of  iteeri  which  look 

ell.     Mr.  John  Bissell  ahoned  us  several  good  cows, 

pair  of  very  large,  strong  oxen,  and  some  thrifty  aleen. 

Henry  Watson,  Elsq.,  has  quile  a  herd  of  full  blood 

urhams.      He   has  been  in   possession  ol  this   slock 

moat    from    Iha   Introduction  of  the    breed    into   (he 

country.    He  first  purchased  soma  full  bloods  of  Stephen 

Williams,  Eh].,  of  North  borough,  Mass.,  (the  owner  oT 

Young    Denton,)   which    were   afterwards  crossed  with 

Wye  Comet,  purchased  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Col.  Powell, 

af  Philadelphia.     Since  then  he  parchaaeil  some  cows  of 

the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  of  thia  city.    He 

has  likewise  several  of  Ihe  progeny  and  descendsnti  of 

urham  itocb  Imported  in  1830  by  Gnoch  Silaby,  ' 
Esq.,  of  Maisachuietti.  He  has  used  high  bred  bulls  of 
IDS  (am ill es.  Several  of  hia  cows  ihow  line  polnli, 
lave  Ihe  appearance  of  being  enpital  milken.  Hii 
ig  Agalha,  a  calf  of  Mr.  Siliby'a  imported  Agatha, 
ow  of  great  subalance,  good  symmetry,  and  Mr. 
Wation  assures  ua,  ia  th«  liesi  milker  be  ever  owned. 
Taking  her  in  alt  respects,  she  Is  a  auperior  cow,  even 
DOng  the/am<ilM«j  of  the  oelebiated  breed  to  which 
e  belongs. 

At  the  farm  of  Orren  Thompson,  Esq.,  principal  of  the 
Thompsonville  Manufacturing  company,  we  saw  the  bull 
^r  Didc,  and  two  cowa,  imported  by  Mr.  T.  a  year  Or 
wo  ilnce.  The  cows  were  very  large,  and  were  said 
o  have  been  selected  in  England  on  account  of  their 
treat  milking  qualitiea.  They  were,  however,  very  thin 
n  fleih  when  we  saw  them,  being  evidently  too  large 
for  the  thin  soil  and  short  pasture  of  tiiat  section. 
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BEMBDT  rOH  COWS  ICCKING  TOBHaSLTES,— (Fig.  97. 

A  iul»cr!b«r  iai^ira*  for  a  pUo  lo  praTwl  oowi  tram 
•nckins  Ihemulrc*.     W«  f  Ivo  Uw  abovi  cut  mJ  Aa  (ol- 
lontag  ilii*criptiiiD,  ai  (ba  bM(  plan  wb  have 
II  waa  rkmiBbeJ  for  Ibe  CdlUvalor  by 
Birljn,  Conn.,  Id  1B42. 

i>Meriptian A  anil  B,  in  the  CQt,  npraMBl  two  «x- 

boiri,  of  a  tliB  milabk  (or  Iba  animal  foi  which  U  li 
tatamled.  Tba  bow  marbad  B,  ihoukl  ba  a  Uttla  Ifac 
largvM,  corraipondlDg  with  ba  aiie  of  Oia  naok  at  Iba 
thoulilara.  C  and  D,  ripraaaol  tha  foka  or  nack  piaec. 
It  iiformadof  Iwoplecatof  woodof  aaiiaaar  J^brSf 
iDehn  aail  framed  logelher  b;  ■aana  of  a  oom  plena, 
Whicb  giTei  it  the  appeuauce  of  Iha  lattar  H,  la  tliii 
Toke  are  bored  four  bolei  oC  ttaa  *iia  of  Ihe  bowi,  aad 
at  neb  ilulaaea  aparl  a*  woukl  belt  raoeiva  tbetn, 
AoroM  Iha  b«w(,  midway  from  Iha  botlom  to  Iha  aeeli 
place,  ara  riveted  two  pieeei  of  Iron  marked  £■  and  F. 
Thaae  placea  have  a  apiral  MriolDaUoB.  They  ibould  bt 
bani  oui  Mmewhat,  la«i  Ibay  oiinaoaMarily  pLerea  [be 
■litM  of  Iba  animal. 

FATTENINO  ANQIALB. 

It  abould  be  made  a  primary  olt]ec(  lo  (atlan  anlmala 
loUniled  Ibr  ilaughlct  a*  rapidly  aj  pomlble,  if  we  wiih 
to  oblaia  Iha  graalaal  quanlily  of  meal  in  proportlno  to 
the  food  oODUimad.     The  reaioa  ii  Ibit:  tl  Ukea  a  eer- 
laiD  amounl  of  food,  daily,  to  lupport   life,    or  (o  tapply 
the  nalunl  walla  of  (ba    body.     For   initance,  (uppota 
linaea  boiheli  of  meal  aod  flve   hundrnl  poundi  o~ 
will  brine  an  animal  to  a  certain  degree  of  blni 
brly  dayi)  Ibat  ia,  allowing  a  pecll  and   a  half  of 
mil  LwelvB  and  a  half  poundi   of  hay  to  be  com 
dally.     Maw  uippoae  it  laliea  ■  fourth  part  of  thl«  daily 
Sljowinee  to  Miitaid    life    and    lupply  the  waite  of  the 
bodji  I  then,  IT  iMlaad  ot  feedinc  out  our  whole  quanltiy 
of  food  ioj^ly  diyi,  we  prolong  the  time  to   an  >Uiii4ri4 
tad  tiilii  ilayi,  tba  food  would  be  wailed,  and  Ihe  troubli 
and  labor  of  feeding  expanded  (or  notblagj  ai  Iha  anl- 
nal  Bight  ha  in  wona  eonditiOD  at  Iba  eipliatlon  of  (hat 
Ubm  (hut  when  we  began  feeding. 

Tbii  it  a  mailer  whicb  ha*  bean  loo  liltia  regarded, 
And  ai  a  cotuequeaoa,  there  hai  baeu  a  uielBit  expendi- 
tllre  of  food  and  labor.  In  (ba  animal  economy,  tha  ac- 
camalatioa  of  fat  and  Bxtra  Beih,  li  only  a  depoilt  of 
niparfluoai  aulrimant,  which  ool  being  required  by  Iht 
•yitam  at  ona  time.  It  laid  by  (or  future  emertenciei: 
and  it  mux  be  obviou*  that  the  larger  (he  quioiity  of 
food  which  a  [aliening  animal  can  be  made  lo  cannimi 
daily,  with  a  good  appetite,  or  (o  digcM  thoroughly,  Ihi 
greater  will  ba  (be  amoiut  of  lle^  and  Ui  gained  Id 
proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  of  food  conuimed. 

jjiother  CMantial  point  in  (alien  log  anlmali,  li  lokeap 
■ham  in  a  quiet  and  comfortable  condition.  Wa  do 
propoie  (o  engaga  at  preient  In  a  conaideration  o( 
relatira  action  o(  the  diShrent  organi  of  the  animal  body. 
Every  farmer  hai,  however,  mora  or  lea  noticed  the 
eonaection  which  the  nerrooi  lyitem  bat  with  tha  digei- 
tlve  and  ncretiTa  organi.  An  animal  may  coniume  a 
large  amount  of  food,  hot  if  It  ti  lo  illnaled  that  it  li 
raHlem  and  diaxMtantad,  tha  aMttmalaUoii  of  bt  wlU  ball: 


ilow  aad  improfttaUa  mla.  We  hare  aeen 
hogi  and  caCUa  inlsaded  for  alBiBghlar,  rendered  lo  ca- 
irely  uncamlortable  (roa  the  coldacai  and  (lltbinem  of 
beir  liluation,  (hat  Ihey  acaroely  (hrore  at  all,  thoogh 
Ibey  couumad  and  waltad  much  more  food  (ban  Ibey 
would  have  required  i(  propaKy  eared  (or.  Hence  the 
laying,  that  "an  animal  win  fret  off  Aeih  bMer  Ibu  it 
can  b«  gained." 

imali  ibould  not  b*  confined  to  wet  and  mnddy 
placet — above  all  tfaingt  they  ihould  not  be  obliged  lo 
Ilka  their  food  in  web  placei.  Catde  ami  iheep  (bataic 
(ed  wilb  grain  and  vagetabiei,  ihould  be  provided  with 
DXangen.  Falling  hogi  thoald  be  fed  in  clean 
>,  or  on  clean  dry  floon,  and  Iheir  ileeping  plana 
ba  dry  and  laffldenlly  warm.  They  thoulU  not 
be  expected  lo  perform  much  labor  in  the  CDrnpoat-yard} 
lervlce  ahoald  be  rendered  white  they  are  in  wnt- 
trim,  and  not  after  they  are  full  ted  and  are  becomhig 
oi'erloaded  with  fat.  All  exertion  ii  aUendetl  with  ■ 
.  ..  ofmuacularlinue,  andlhaaMreiiboriDUiUie  exer- 
tion, the  greater  Ic  the  expeodUuM.  Baoee  the  increaie 
'  I  weight  will  ba  moi«  r«pid  by  allowlngr  Ibe  animal  lo 
!main  aj  much  al  mt  ai  ii  coDiiateiit  wilb  the  preaerva- 
OD  of  it!  health. 

SalMlaneei  In  which  lb*  nutriment  ii  mncb  ctxieenlra. 
led,  iboMld  ba  fed  wilfa  car*.  Tbaro  ia  danger,  eepe. 
ially  when  tba  animal  it  Snt  pot  to  feed,  that  more 
may  he  eaten  at  once  Iban  the  digcative  orgam  can 
manag'-  Meal  of  Indian  com  it  highly  Dutrilive,  and 
when  properly  fed  cuuet  animal*  to  fallen  faaler  than 
almoil  any  other  fbod.  They  will  not,  however,  bear  to 
ba  eieluiivaly  kept  on  (bit  article  (or  a  great  length  of 
lime.  Maal  made  from  the  heavieit  varieliei  of  com, 
eipacially  Ibat  bom  the  bard  Sinty  kindi  grown  in  the 
oorthani  andaMtam  (late*,  it  quite  too  tlroog  food  for 
.  tbeap,  w  bona*,  lo  be  (ull-fad  u|>on.  Hence  ooe 
o[  the  advanlagei  of  having  Iba  cob  ground  wilh  (hg 
con,  by  which  tha  nutrimaat  ii  dilTuied  through  a  greater 
"  .  layt  lighter  in  the  itomach,  and  it  more  ihoruugbly 
digailed.  The  aflcct  of  pure  com  meal  on  onimali,  wc 
tuppoie  to  ba  timiUr  to  MM  tomtlimet  produced  on  our 
own  tpeciei  by  (ha  me  offiaa  wbealen flour — thcaubjcel 
bcoomrt  ifyiptptie,  and  it  forced  to  uae  bread  which  bti 
the  bran  mixed  wilh  Ibe  flour.  The  mixture  of  the  cob 
wilh  Ihe  meal,  iniwen  (he  purpo*e  of  the  bnui — Ibe 
health  of  Ihe  animal  It  prctarved  and  the  (iroceB  of  di- 
geation  goet  on  oainlampladly.  ia  (act  the  ailvanlagca 
of  grinding  (he  cob  and  corn  together  for  (eeilisg  ealUa 
may  be  taid  to  be  well  eilabliihad.  For  hogi,  the  bene- 
fit  o(  the  cob,  ii  not,  we  think,  to  evident;  thoieanimalt 
appearing  lo  be  batter  adapted  for  taking  (hair  aonrith- 
ment  in  a  concentrated  form,  than  ihoie  which  rmni- 
nale,  or  Cbew  the  cud.  Yet  (bod  mlBcienUy  bulky  U 
eOeet  Ihe  diiteulioa  of  the  boweli  it  Decatmry  for  bt^a. 
Hay  or  ttraw,  out  into  lengtht  *o  ibort  aa  lo  be  readily 
mixed  with  meal,  antwan  a  good  J^nrpoie  in  rendering 
(be  meal  eaty  of  digeitloB,  and  in  eBabling  tbc  animal 
to  axtiaci  from  it  all  the  nutriment. 

Muoh  hat  been  taid  on  axAang  food  for  tlock,  ai>d  it 

laenu  to  have  been  pretty  well  tattled  thai  for  bogi,  it 

la  allendtd  wilh  eoniiderable  advanUgae,  but  u  regardt 

cattle,  weara  yet  without  any  reliable  aiperimenlj  made 

eoualry.    The  Highland  Society  of  Scollaod,  in- 

itiluted  a  leriai   of  exparimeDli  a  few  yort  ago,  wttb 

tw  of  atcartaining  the  advantaga,  if  any,  of  cookinf 

diBhranI  kinda  of  food  (or  difirenl  ipeoiea  of  animal*. 

The  conelu^on  arrived  at  (ron  tha  i«tult  of  ihaie  ax- 

perlmenli,  wat,  that  Iha  lupariorily  of  ooohad  over  m- 

cooked  food  for  coUM  i*  bm  trifling,  and  not  ■iSioieai  lo 

he  coil ;  l>ul  br  hogt,  the  axlia  cott  of  prepani. 

repaid.    Ha  article*  tnad  ware  turoepa,  pola* 

toei]  barley,  and  oatmeal,  oil-cake  and  flax  aaad.    Wa 

art  to  theta  experiment*  u  allogether  codcIq- 

aiva,  Ihoogha*  beforawid,  we  coold  not  adviae  ifae  ouUay 

if  much  aipanie  (or  cooking  food  for  eallla,  till  toma  addi- 

tonal  lighl  thall  indicate  11a  advaatagaa. 

The  tppelita  and  baallh  of  animal*  ara  promoted  by 
giving  a  variety  of  food,  mthot  bailed  toibeprepa- 
iliiMofcompoundifor  tittaning  itoek.  An  article  called 
Wama*'  Compom>d,"  (ate  lail  voL  Cultivator  p.  373, 
374^  l>intteh«itaa«ad  by  Britiah  larBen,  lor  htlaai^ 
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cattle.  For  fattenini^  l^ogs,  we  have  used  with  adTuilag^ e 
the  Ibllowing^  mixtares.  1.  Two  parti  potatoet  and  two 
parts  pumpkios ;  boil  together  till  they  can  be  easily  mash- 
e<l  fine — then  add  one  part  meal,  stirring  and  mixing  inti- 
mately together.  The  heat  of  the  potatoes  and  pamp- 
kins  will  scald  or  cook  the  meal,  and  when  cold  the 
mixture  will  be  a  stiff  padding.  2.  Two  parts  potatoes, 
and  two  of  ripe,  palatable  applet,  (either  tweet  or  tonr;) 
boil  t'.U  they  can  be  mashed  thie— -then  add  one  pAH  meal, 
(either  that  from  com,  barley,  or  oats  and  peas,  allow- 
ing the  same  weights,)  and  mix  together  while  the  po- 
tatoes and  apples  are  hot. 

Hogs  seem  more  fond  of  this  Hbd  when  it  has  slightly 
fermented,  (not  become  pungently  soar,)  and  they  ap- 
pear to  fatten  faster  if  it  it  fed  in  this  state.  We  have 
never  seen  bogs  thrive  &ster  than  when  fed  on  these 
mixtures,  with  occasionally  a  little  dairy-slop,  and  we 
have  always  found  the  pork  solid  and  of  good  quality. 

In  reganl  to  the  relative  value,  compared  with  grain, 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  for  feeding  stock,  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  on  almost 
any  other  branch  of  husbandry.  Some,  for  instance,  be- 
lieve that  four  bushels  of  potatoes  are  equivalent  to  one 
bushel  of  com  meal  j  others  think  potatoes  should  be 
reckoned  higher;  odien  again  hold  them  less  valuable, 
while  some  declare  that  stock  will  scarcely  fatten  at  all 
on  potatoes,  and  that  for  milch  cows,  if  they  increase' 
the  quantity,  they  ityure  the  quality  of  the  milk.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  fully  the  cause  of  such  contrary 
opinions;  but  there  it  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  considered 
partly  attributable  to  the  different  degrees  of  nutriment 
which  the  same  kinds  of  vegetables  possess  when  grown 
on  different  soils,  and  under  different  circumstances,  and 
partly  to  the  different  systems  observed  in  feeding.  Ac^ 
cording  to  some  chemical  analyses,  turneps  ai^  other 
vegetables  contain  considerably  more  nutriment  when 
grown  on  some  soils,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  manures, 
than  when  produced  on  other  soils.  Potatoes  produced 
in  soils  deficient  in  carbonaceous  matter,  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  less  nutritive  than  others. 

But  probably  the  principal  cause  of  vegetables  having 
been  undervalued  for  animals,  is  their  having  been  used 
in  an  improper  manner.  Boussingault  and  his  associates 
restricted  the  food  of  certain  animals  to  potatoes,  tvmeps, 
mangel  wurlzel,  and  carrots,  and  from  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  inferred  that  these  vegetables  would  not 
fatten  swine  or  cattle — ^that  they  reduced  the  flesh  of 
milch  cows,  and  made  the  milk  poorer — and  that  all  the 
batyraceous  particles  the  milk  contained  came  f^ofn  the 
fat  previously  deposited  in  the  system. 

"Without  attempting  to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail,  we 
would  remark  that  to  a  pradUal  man,  aeeustometl  to 
feeding  animals  with  vegetables,  these  results,  though  at 
variance  with  others,  would  not  appear  strange.  Tl  Is 
well  known  that  gramlniverous  animals  require  food  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  and  that  an  essential  function  of  some 
species,  rumination,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it.  It 
is  also  known  that  the  articles  alluded  to  have,  when 
fed  by  themselves,  a  laxative  or  cathartic  action;  and 
thus  for  various  reasons,  we  see  the  necessity  of  feeding 
straw  or  hay  with  vegetables,  in  order  to  enable  the 
animal  to  derive  full  benefit  from  them.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  Boussingault,  the  animals,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, were  confined  to  the  vegetables,  without  any 
fibrous  oral}8orbing  substances  to  check  the  tendency  to 
purgation,  and  keep  the  food  In  the  intestines  .in  sudh  a 
state,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  the  nutritive 
particles  could  be  assimilated.  If  the  animals  had  been 
fed  wholly  on  com  meal  or  wheat  flour  Instead  of  potatoes 
and  tumeps,  the  eflbcts  would  not,  probably,  have  been 
precisely  similar,  but  no  practical  nirmer  would  expect 
stock  to  thrive  or  continue  healthy  for  any  Considerable 
length  of  time  on  either  of  these  substances.  And  yet  we 
do  not  see  why  it  might  not  with  as  much  propriety  be  ar- 
gued from  a  failure  to  fatten  stock  on  meal  and  flour, 
that  it  was  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  nutriment  in  these 
articles,  as  that  the  fiiUare  in  the  former  ease  was  attribu- 
table to  this  cause. 


Preparations  should  be  made  for 
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DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ttate  of  Mkine  and  the 
British  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
we  think  the  potato^crop  has  not  this  year  been  a» 
much  injured  in  this  country  by  what  is  called  r0t,  as  it 
was  m  either  of  the  two  years  last  preceding  the  present. 
In  Europe,  however,  the  ravages  of  the  diseaM  have 
been  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  The  foreign 
journals  teem  with  accounts  from  all  quarters  of  the  in- 
jury  suffered,  and  with  various  conjectures  and  theories 
as  to  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  remedy. 

The  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  publishes  a  letter 
fW>m  Professor  Johnston  ia  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :— 

« This  disease  in  the  potatoe  has  already  called  forth 
many  hasty  opinions,  almost  all  partially  true,  because 
founded  on  one  or  two  Cscta,  bat  nearly  all  nnsonnd  at 
general  expreisions  of  the  truth,  since  they  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  ex|>erience  of  other  practical  men  in  other 
districts  of  the  country.  We  are  clearly  unable  as  yet, 
to  attign  either  any  general  caose  for  the  disease  or  any 
universal  remedy.  Something  may  possibly  be  suggest- 
ed by  the  amilysis  of  sound  and  diseased  potatoes,  for 
which  the  Highland  Society  has  oflfered  a  premium, 
though,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  even  this  is  doubtful.  The  most  that  chemistry 
has  yet  done  for  this  qoestion  is  «■  the  riiape  of  sugget- 
tions  for  experhnent." 

The  Buflklo  PUci  furaishee  a  translation  of  a  paper 
originally  prepared  by  Prof.  Chas.  Mokrxn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege.  He  conjectures  that  the  disease  pro-' 
ceeds  from  a  description  of  mold  or  ftingus.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  theory  hat  the  appearance  of  plausibility, 
as  the  blight  or  blast  in  i^n,  has  been  pretty  clearly 
tnced  to  t  fungus;  the  spread  and  increase  of  which  ia 
however,  greatly  dependent  on  the  weather,  heat  and 
moisture,  or  a  damp  sultry  atmosphere,  &vorinir  its  pro- 
pagation. But  until  something  more  shall  have  been 
achially  proved  by  experiment  or  practice  in  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  the  difficulty  complained  of,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  much  space  in  giving 
theories  In  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  ita 
remedy.  We  give  place  notwithstanding  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Prof.  Morren*8  paper,  which  we  are 
sure  will  at  least  l>e  read  with  interest: 

*'  For  some  time  I  have  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  ob- 
serving from  stage  to  stage,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  various  fields  of  potatoes.  It  commences,  onqnestion- 
ably,  with  the  leaves  and  superior  pans  of  the  plantsw 
I  have  evM  observed  the  fiowers  and  balls  first  attacked. 
A  part  of  the  tissue  becomes  onhealthy,  loses  its  color» 
and  changes  rapidly  to  yellow ;  the  spots  then  become 
gray,  and  within  a  day  or  two  tiibseqaently,  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  and  frait  will  show  a  sort  of  white  dowD 
or  mold.  The  microscope  shows  that  this  down  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sort  of  fungus,  that  fructifies  upon  the  pile» 
or  beard,  that  thickly  covers  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
of  the  potato  plant. 

"  This  fungus  is  of  an  extreme  tenuity ;  but  reproduces 
in  an  incredible  measure.  Its  trunk  is  composed  of  se* 
veral  erect,  jointe<1  fibres,  bearing  at  their  summits  one 
or  more  branches,  always  double,  and  at  the  ends  of 
which  appear  the  reproductive  bodies,  in  the  forta  of  an 
egg,  but  which  do  not  really  exceed  in  diameter  the 
one  favndredth  part  of  a  millimetre,  or  the  393,700  part 
of  an  inch.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  small 
aflkir  (o  Make*  such  ravages,  but  I  wookl  ask  is  the  itch 
a  disease  less  to  be  feared,  becaose  the  animals  proda* 
cing  it  exist  only  hi  a  microscopic  state? 

'<  Immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  yellow 
spot,  and  the  devetopmenlt  of  the  botrydii  upon  the  po- 
tato leaf,  the  stem  begins  to  feel  the  deleterious  influ* 
ence.  Here  and  there  the  epidermis  begins  to  turn  browny 
and  finally  black;  and  when  the  phases  of  the  disease 
are  carefully  watched,  through  the  nicroecope,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  it  is  in  the  bark  the  fatal  germ 
exists.  The  morbid  agent  communicates  its  action  from 
the  bark  to  the  Inner  epidermis,  and  although  this  lat- 
ter does  not  always  thow  the  fimgus  itself,  yet  it  is  not 
the  lets  (ktally  affected.    To  Ihoee  who  have  any  idea  of 
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vegetable  phyiiology,  these  efiecU  are  easily  enoagh  ex- 
plained. The  tap,  modifted  into  Uving  juices,  into  vege- 
table blood,  is  formed  in  the  leaf,  and  descends  to  Che 
stem  and  roots,  through  the  bark.  Here  this  sap,  or 
blood,  if  we  please,  becomes  diseased,  and  carries  the 
poison  of  the  leaf  through  the  fibres  of  the  whole  plant, 
and  the  stalk  perishes.  In  fine,  so  soon  as  the  black  spoU 
appear  upon  the  stalks,  the  leaves  dry  up  and  wither,  the 
plant  droops,  dies  and  falls  to  the  earth,  to  disseminate  a 
million  fold,  the  poisonous  canker." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  MORGAN  HORSE. 


Mr.  Weissinoer,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.,)  Journal,  has  lately  made  a  tour  throagh  the  north 
em  and  eastern  states,  and  while  in  Vermont  took  pains 
to  examine  the  best  horses,  and  to  learn  all  particulars 
ralative  to  the  breed  and  mode  of  management.  In  rela 
tion  to  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Morgan  horses  he 
has,  however,  given  a  statement,  said  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Cotterel,  of  Montpelier,  which  we  can- 
not but  think  is  at  variance  with  well  establisheil  facts. 
To  give  a  full  naderstanding  of  the  case,  we  herewith 
copy  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cotterel,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Weissinger's  letter  published  in  the  Journal,  and  then 
offer  counter  testimony : 

«  Mr.  Cotterel,  of  this  place,  [Montpelier,]  who  Is  as 
well  acquainted  with  horses  as  any  man  in  Vermont, 
says  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  thai  the  original 
Morgan  was  got  by  a  CaMda  horse.  He  says  the  most 
probable  account  of  his  origin  is  this.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  at  Plainfteld,  N.  H.,  had  a  fine  imported 
mare.  He  rode  this  mare  to  Canads  on  a  courting  ex- 
pedition, and  while  there  his  mare  got  in  foal.  Smith 
regretted  the  accident,  and  laying  no  value  npon  the  colt, 
he  sold  it  to  Morgan,  a  singing  master,  who,  when  the 
colt  was  grown,  rode  him  about  on  his  singing  circuit. 
When  the  colU  from  Morgan's  horse  grew  up  they 
proved  fine,  and  this  gave  him  celebrity.  Be  was  a 
fleet  runner  at  short  distances,  and  this  originally  induced 
the  people  to  try  him." 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  we  published 
some  letters  from  Justin  Morgan  and  John  Morgan, 
which  in  our  opinion  furnish  the  most  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  this  race  of  horses  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Indeed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  have  the  full- 
est confidence  in  its  correctness.  We  republish  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  those  letttera.  Justin  Morgan,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  a  ton  of  the  Justin  Morgan  who 
owned  the  original  Morgan  horse.  Of  course  he  speaks 
of  many  things  according  to  his  personal  knowledge, 
leaving  little  chance  for  any  mistake. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Justin 
Morgan's,  originally  furnished  for  the  Cultivator,  (Vol. 
IX.  p.  99,)  ilated  Stookbridge,  Vt.,  March  1,  1842.  Af- 
ter stating  that  his  father  owned  the  horse  from  which 
the  race  of  Morgan  horses  sprung,  be  says*.— 

« I  will  now  relate  the  £scts  relative  to  said  Morgan 
horse,  as  I  reccollect  them.  My  father,  Justin  Morgan, 
brought  said  horse,  or  rather  said  colt,  into  Randolph, 
Vt.,  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1795.  Said  colt  was 
only  two  years  old  when  my  father  brought  him  to  Ran- 
dolph, and  had  never  been  handled  in  any  way,  not  even 
to  be  led  by  a  halter.  My  father  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  place  from  which 
he  removed  to  Randolph,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1795,  after  money  that  was  due  to  him  at  that  place,  as 
he  said;  and  instead  of  getting  money  as  he  expected,  he 
got  two  colls,  one  a  three  years  old  gelding  oolt,  which 
he  led,  the  other,  a  two  years  old  stallion  colt,  which 
followed  all  the  way  from  Springfield  to  Randolph;  hav- 
ing been,  as  my  father  said,  alwajrs  kspt  with,  and  much 
attached  to  the  colt  he  led.  Said  two  years  old  colt  was 
the  same  that  has  since  been  known  all  over  New-Eng- 
land, by  the  name  of  the  Morgan  horse.  My  lather 
broke  said  colt  himself;  and  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
owned  and  kept  htm  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  which 
took  place  in  lilareh,  1798,  and  said  horse  was  five 
^ears  old  the  spring  my  father  died;  and  as  before  stated, 
soon  after  my  Ihther's  decease,  he  passed  from  my  fa- 
ther's estate  into  the  poasesaioo  of  Wn.  &iee«  of  Wood- 


stock, Vt  I  cannot  stato  poattively  that  my  father  par- 
chased  said  colt  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  I  am  very 
confident  that  he  purchased  him  in  that  town  or  in  the 
immediate  viciniiy,  on  Connecticut  river." 

We  next  ofTer  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  John  Morgan, 
(see  Cultivator, vol.  ix.,  p.  1 10,)  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  material  i>oints  set  forth  by  Justin  Morgan  are  eon- 
firmed,  and  some  forther  light  given  in  regard  to  the  blood 
of  the  first  Morgsn  horse.  John  Morgan  resides  at  Lima, 
in  this  state,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  relative  of  Justin  Mor- 
gan, sen., and  was  a  near  neighbor  of  the  latter  previous 
to  his  removal  from  Springfield  to  Vermont.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  colt  above  diMribed  by  Justin  Morgan,  (2d,) 
John  Morgan  says — "  he  was  sired  by  a  horse  owned  by 
Sealy  Norton,  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  called  the  <  True 
Briton,  or  Beautiful  Bay.*  He  was  kept  at  Springfield 
one  season  by  the  said  Justin  Morgan,  [sen.,}  and  two 
years  after  I  kept  him  two  seasons.  This  h^rse  was 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  General  Delancy,  command- 
er of  the  refugee  troops  on  Long  Island,  and  rode  by 
him  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  said  that  one  Smith  stole 
the  horse  from  the  general  at  King's  Bridge,  while  the 
general  was  in  the  tavern;  ran  him  across  the  bridge 
and  took  him  to  the  American  army,  near  While  Plains, 
and  sold  him  to  Joseph  Ward,  of  Hartford,  Conn,  for 
$300.  It  was  also  said  at  that  time  that  he  was  sired  by 
the  imported  horse  called  '  Traveler,*  said  to  have  been 
kept  in  New-Jersey.  Wanl  waa  a  merchant  and  kept 
the  horse  three  or  four  years  for  a  saddle  and  carriage 
horse,  and  then  traded  him  ofT  to  Norton,  and  Norton 
kept  him  for  mares  while  he  lived.  The  description  of 
the  Morgan  breed  given  by  Mr.  G.  Barnard,  [Cultivator, 
vol.  IX.,  p.  33,]  answers  well  to  the  stock  of  '  True 
Briton.*  I  have  always  understood  that  Morgan  kept  the 
colt  for  a  stallion  at  Randolph,  and  was  very  celebrated 
for  his  stock." 

The  above  statements  of  Justin  and  John  Morgan, 
comprise,  as  we  believe,  the  true  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  of  the  origin  of  the  far-famed  Morgan  horses. 
From  the  position  of  the  Messrs.  Morgan,  they  hare  had 
the  best  possible  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  thing 
which  should  hinder  their  statement  from  receiving  fall 
credence. 

Mr.  Weissinger,  in  his  letter  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  speaks  of  Mr.  HilPs  horse  Black  Hawk  as  fol- 
lows: «I  saw  the  celebrated  Sherman  Morgan,  Black 
Hawk,  at  Bridport,  and  I  think  he  deserves  all  the  praise 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  the  finest  stall- 
ion I  ever  saw.  His  legs  are  fiat  and  broad,  shoulders 
well  set  back,  loin  and  backbone  very  strong,  length  of 
hip  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw;  as  quick  in  breaking 
as  the  bullet  ft'om  the  rifle;  head  and  neck  faultless;  in 
motion,  mouth  open,  crest  sublime,  legs  carried  finely 
under  him,  square  and  even,  and  fore-legs  bemling 
beautifully." 

In  relation  to  the  characteristics  and  reputation  of  the 
Morgan  horses,  Mr.  Weissinger  observes: — <<I  have 
convened  with  some  of  the  best  judges  of  horses  and 
some  of  the  most  experienced  breeders  and  horse  deal- 
era  in  the  state.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  this — 
that  the  breed  of  the  Morgan  horse  was,  and  is  now,  in 
the  few  instances  where  It  can  be  found,  far  the  best 
breed  of  horses  for  general  service  that  ever  was  in  the 
United  States— probably  the  best  in  the  world;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  breed  was  and  is  now  known  by  many 
striking  peculiarities,  common  to  nearly  every  individual. 
They  have  a  full,  heavy,  wavy  mane  and  tail,  good 
head  and  neck,  small  well-shaped  ears,  are  broad  be- 
tween the  eyes,  legs  broad  and  short  with  large  temlons, 
bodies  rather  thick  set;  but  their  most  striking  peculiar- 
ity is  in  their  carriage;  legs  well  under,  trot  quick,  short, 
and  springy,  the  fore-legs  bending  remarkably,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  slow,  slouchy  movement  of  the  race-horse 
in  a  trot.  They  are  likewise  exceedingly  hardy  and 
well  tempered.-' 

The  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Weissinger^s  let- 
ter contains  Cscts  worthy  of  preservation.  Will  some  oc 
our  Vermont  frieoda  give  ns  the  y:h€r€ahouts  of  the 
'•'Chelsea  Morgan,"  with  his  owner's  name? 

c(  Of  the  old  Morgan^  progeny  three  became  famou 
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asstalHoni,  viz:  the  Shtnnan  Morgan,  the  Woodhury, 
or  Burhank,  and  the  Chelsea.  Of  these  the  Sherman 
Morgan  was  greatly  the  most  distinguished.  I  have 
aacertained  to  a  certainty  that  be  died  in  the  winter  or 
1835.  Blacli  Hawk  was  sired  by  him.  The  Chelsea 
Morgan  u  the  only  one  of  the  three  yet  alive.  He  is 
•aid  to  be  yet  full  of  vigor.'' 


ELECTRICITY  ON  VEGETATION. 


The  Syracuse  Daily  Journal,  in  noticing  some  experi- 
ments detailed  in  our  September  number,  has  arrived  at 
an  erroneous  conclusion  in  one  particular.  He  says  we 
stated  wrongly  in  saying  that  the  electric  fluid  passes 
through  the  lighlning  rod,  and  adds  that  «  it  passes  along 
the  surface  of  the  rod,  and  not  through  the  body  of  the 
metal."  Hence  he  infers  that  poor  conductors,  brought 
into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  rod,  may  be  influenced 
and  become  electrified.  Perhaps  the  subject  would  be 
better  understood,  if  it  were  statetl  that  the  fluid  passes 
THROUGH  th»  suBFACE.  We  all  know  that  it  cannot  pass 
through  a  solid  non-conducting  substance  (without  frreolc- 
ing  a  way  for  its  passage,)  yet  if  a  conducting  rod  be. 
■olidly  encased  in  glass  or  any  other  non-condoetor,  the 
latter  offers  not  the  slightest  obstruction  to  its  progress, 
which  could  not  be  the  ease,  if  it  passed  on  the  sar&ee, 
as  the  Daily  Journal  seems  to  understand.  That  it  is 
confined  to  the  surface  of  conductors  is  demonstrated  by 
many  experiments,  not  necessary  to  state  here. 

When  we  said  that  a  man  might  clasp  a  lightning  rod 
In  a  thunderstorm,  (in  ordinary  cases,)  without  li\jnry, 
we  spoke  from  experience.  We  have  many  times  held 
a  metal  rod  in  contact  with  the  hand,  while  a  discharge 
from  the  electric  battery  passed  through  the  rod  unfelt, 
sufficient  to  have  knocked  the  senses  out  of  any  man. 
But  previous  care  had  been  taken  that  the  communica- 
tion through  this  rod  was  perfect.  We  have  also  ex- 
amined a  lightning  rod,  the  point  of  which  waa  melted 
Into  a  bullet,  by  a  discharge  from  the  clouds  so  load  that 
a  cannon  would  be  a  mere  pop-gun  to  it,  yet  the  wooden 
siipportB  of  the  rod,  which  it  passed  through  In  contact, 
were  not  visibly  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is 
only  when  the  conductor  is  too  small  for  the  dischargee, 
shown  in  this  case  by  the  melting  of  the  point,  and  in 
others  by  the  rod  becoming  red  hot,  that  surrounding 
bodies  receive  a  portion  of  the  fluid.  But  in  none  of  the 
experiments  mentioned,  to  show  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity on  plants,  was  this  the  ease. 

Orsen  trees  are.  conductors  of  electricity,  yet  we  do 
not  And  that  plants  grow  more  rapidly  at  the  foot  of  tall 
oaks  and  hemlocks,  than  elsewhere. 

The  Journal  mentions  the  ease  of  a  grape  growing 
more  rapidly  and  maturing  its  fruit  earlier  at  the  foot 
of  a  lightning  rod.  We  knew  a  similar  case;  but  the 
superiority  was  then  owing  to  the  large  bed  of  loose 
earth  made  in  digging  Uie  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
rod  six  feet  into  the  earth.  In  the  present  case  some 
other  cause  may  have  operated,  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted. ^__««_«- 

Elect  BO  Culture. — ^We  have  heretofore  cautioned 
onr  readers  against  a  sanguine  belief  in  promoting  vege- 
tation by  means  of  electrical  apparatos.  We  have  heard  no 
well  authenticated  case,  among  the  many  experiments 
.which  have  been  made  this  season,  where  vegetation 
has  derived  the  least  benefit  from  wires  or  stakes  de- 
signed to  govern  or  direct  the  electric  principle.  A 
like  failure  has,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  atten<led  the 
trials  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  London  Agrlcul. 
tural  Gazette,  states  that—*'  all  the  experiments  which 
have  been  heard  from,  show  that  no  Influence  is  exerted 
OB  the  growth  of  plants  by  an  electro-oonductlng  con- 
nexion between  elevated  and  burled  wlres^  or  aoeording 
to  other  plans  which  have  been  tried.  The  wonl  stsetro- 
culture,  in  fact,  must  for  the  present  be  considered  a  mis- 
nomer.** 

In  relation  to  the  fttilnre  of  attempts  a(  eleetro-ealtnre, 
the  writer  of  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  the 
above,  asks — «  Has  all  this  labor  then  been  lost?  That 
depends,"  he  continueSy  *'  on  the  ofajeot  of  those  who  un- 
dertook it.    Doubtless,  some,  believing  in  tho  avidenee 


which  before  existed,  have  speculated  in  electro-culture 
as  a  means  of  proitr— their  labor  certainly  has  been 
useless,  and  they  must  now  blame  either  their  own  care- 
lessness  in  not  having  previously  suflleiently  examine^ 
that  evidence,  or  their  own  credulity  in  reference  to 
what  we.must  consider  the  imperfect  observations  of 
others.  But  wherever  the  subject  has  been  tested  by  any 
one  anxious  merely  to  determine  for  himself  the  accura- 
cy of  a  theory,  the  expense  and  labor  which  have  been 
incurred  cannot  be  considered  lost,  for  the  object  of  their 
outlay  has  been  attained.  An  intelligently  planned  and 
carefully  executed  experiment,  if  its  results  be  ascer- 
tained and  recorded,  cannot  fail }  it  is  simply  a  question 
asked  of  nature,  and  what  the  experimenter  wants  is— 
an  answer;  and  thus  the  suepess  of  an  experiment  de- 
pends not  upon  the  character,  but  upon  the  obviousness  of 
its  results.  Now  the  results  of  the  experiments  we  al- 
lude to  have  been  most  unequivocal,  and  accordingly 
(hose  who  performed  them  ought  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fled." 

CtTRINO  HABfS. 


Mr.  E<oitoe — ^In  the  last  Dee.  No*  of  the  Cultivator, 
page  374,  were  published  certain  direetione  for  curing 
meat,  which  I  ooneider  worth  double  the  subscription 
price  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  cure  and  preserve 
meat  for  family  use.  The  directions  there  given  for 
curing  hams,  I  have  followed  out  to-  the  rery  letter, 
(with  the  single  exception  of  suspending  them  with  their 
shanks  downwards  while  smoking,)  and  the  result  is, 
that  more  delicious  ham  than  \  now  have  I  never  tasted. 
I  had  followed  a  course  of  my  own,  which  was  almost 
invariably  the  same  till  last  year,  but  the  mode  recom* 
mended  by  you  is  so  much  superior  to  It,  that  no  slight 
cause  will  ever  agtin  induce  me  to  be  indifferent  In  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  euring  my  hams.  I  cheerfully 
bear  this  testimony  to  the  value  of  your  receipt,  knowing- 
that  those  of  your  readera  who  choose  to  follow  it  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  slight  sacrifice  of  time  and 
trouble,  consequent  upon  so  doing.        A  Subscriber. 

Hoositk  Falls,  N.  Y,,  184&. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  we  here  re- 
publish the  receipt  for  curing  hams  above  alluded  to. 
We  have  practiced  according  to  this  mode  for  several 
years  and  have  found  it  superior  to  any  other  with  which 
we  have  been  acquainted. 

For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  take  five  pints 
ofgooil  molasses,  ror  five  pounds  brown  sugar,)  five 
ounces  saltpetre,  anu  eight  pounds  rock  salt — add  three 
gallons  of  wafer,  and  l>oil  the  Ingredients  over  a  gentle 
fire^  skimming  off  the  froth  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  the  salt,  &c.«  is  dissolved.  Have  the 
hams  nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks  with  the 
shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in  better. 
When  the  pickle  prepared  as  above  is  sufficiently  cool, 
pour  it  over  the  hams.  They  may  lie  in  pickle  from 
two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces,  or 
the  state  of  the  weather — more  time  being  required 
in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or  mutton  hams, 
or  tongues  Intended  for  smoking  and  drying,  may  be 
cured  according  to  this  mode,  and  will  be  found  excel- 
lent. 

There  are  other  motles  of  pickling  ham  which  are 
much  esteemed  in  various  countries.  In  that  excellent 
and  agreeable  work  entitled  "  Fanning  fbr  Ladies,"  we 
find  the  following  directions  for  preparing  the  celebra- 
ted "  Hambro*  Pickle,"  whieh  •  Is  said  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  beef,  pork,  tongues,  &e. — *^  To  each  gallon 
of  water,  put  one  pound  and  a  half  of  common  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre;  boiled,  and  to  be  carefully  seommed.  After 
standing  In  a  proper  vessel  until  quite  cold,  the  meat 
may  be  immersed,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  In  ten  days, 
and  improve  for  months;  but  it  must  be  oarefully  kept 
pressed  down  by  means  of  a  cover,  and  a  clean  heavy 
stone.  The  pickle  must  be  watched,  and  when  any  scum 
begins  to  rise,  the  meat  must  be  taken  out  and  the  liquor 
reboiled,  and  scummed  and  cooled  as  before;  at  the  same 
time  half  a  pound  more  salt  must  be  added;  but  no  raw 
salt  is  to  be  applied  at  any  time.    The  meat  Is  to  be 
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cvturned  whan  the  pickle  is  qalte  cold,  ny  titer  ten  or 
twelve  hoare.  Tongues  will  require  a  month,  a  month 
at  least,  and  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of 
hay-salt  ailded  to  the  above.  One  elove  of  ir^rlic,  half 
an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  as  much  whole  pepper,  boiled 
with  the  ingredients,  much  improves  it.'> 

HEDGES   FOR  AUESICX. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  In  relation  to  hedges 
fbr  this  country.  There  have  been  some  very  successful 
attempts,  and  there  have  also  been  many  fiillures.  An 
examination  Into  the  caumt  of  this  dilTerence  of  success, 
in  actual  experiments,  will  doubtless  be  of  use,  and  enable 
«s  to  judge  whether  hedges  possess  advantages  over  other 
kinds  of  fence  in  aoy  case.  We  lately  examined  several 
•peclmens  of  sueeenful  hedge  making.  A  part  of  them 
were  made  by  John  Robinson  of  Palmyra,  N.  T.,  a  vigo- 
rous and  enterprising  English  farmer,  whose  experiments 
«re  of  several  years  continuance.  He  has  over  a  hundred 
rods  of  hedge  In  diflbrent  stagea  of  gcowth,  the  manage- 
ment or  treatment  of  which  appears  to  be  particularly 
worthy  of  attantloD. 

Tho  young  thoraa  ara  sat  oat  in  th«  hadga  row  at  two 
years  of  age,  after  which  lh«y  are  cut  off  at  the  surface 
«f  the  grouBd  tba  first  year^  lo  cause  a  thick  growth  of 
sprouts  ;  th^  are  again  out  off  the  seoond  year,  from  four 
«o  six  inches  from  the  ground  aooording  to  their  height 
ami  vigor,  which  causes  a  second  crop  of  thick  sproi^ts 
at  that  height ;  the  tiurd  year  they  are  out  off  six  or 
•ight  inches  higher,  and  so  on,  riaing  about  at  that  rate, 
until  the  hedge  is  Ave  or  six  fset  high.  This  mode  of 
treatment,  which  is  well  known  and  ofken  piaoticed  In 
England,  obviates  the  necessity  of  ptosMng,  if  it  is  aue- 
oessfully  performed;  the  successive  crops  of  thick  sprouts 
thus  occasioned,  densly  interlace  each  otlMr^  and  the 
hedge  becomes  a  thick  mass  of  entangled  shoots  and 
branches,  which  cannot  be  separated.  It  is  in  fact  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  process  of /iftteg,  but  on  a  larger 
aeale;  and  when  the  beet  specimens  thus  grown»  are  for- 
cibly shaken  at  any  point,  whole  rods  on  either  side,  are 
shaken  with  it  as  in  one  mass.  This  felting  property 
thus  becomes  of  more  value  by  Ihr,  to  the  impregnability 
of  the  hedge,  than  tho  thoraa. 

One  hedge  had  received  three  diffvent  modes  of  treat- 
ment. A  part  had  been  Imperfectly  cultivated;  another 
portion  had  been  well  cultivated  for  a  distance  of  two 
feet  on  each  side;  and  a  third  stood  on  ground  which 
was  trenched  two  feet  deep  before  planting.  The  growth 
of  the  second  was  twice  as  great  as  the  first,  and  of  the 
trenched  portion  still  greater.  Indeed,  ona  may  as  well 
think  of  raising  corn  by  planting  a  row  In  a  thick  mead- 
ow, as  to  raise  a  good  hedge  without  keeping  the  soil 
constantly  mellow  about  the  young  trees.  A  space  two 
feet  wide  on  either  side  of  the  hedge  is  the  distance  usu- 
ally kept  cultivated. 

From  six  to  eight  years  are  needed  to  make  a  good  sub- 
atantial  hedge,  proof  against  cattle. 

These  hedges  were  set  on  a  hank  about  eighteen  inches 
above  the  surface,  with  a  ditch  two  feet  deep  serving  to 
carry  off  surface  water  on  one  side.  The  plants  are  set  six 
inches  apart.    If  closer  they  do  not  grow  so  well. 

The  greatest  dlffioully,  which  J.  RobhMon  finds,  is 
protecting  the  young  hedge  for  several  years,  ontil  it  is 
proof  against  catUe.  For  although  it  may  be  placed  along 
the  side  of  a  fence,  next  to  crops,  or  meadow,  yet  in  the 
eourae  of  rotation,  it  is  thrown  into  paatore,  and  is  thus 
endangered.  A  longer  course  of  altainating  crops^  would 
he  the  remedy  in  usual  cases. 

Hedges  for  pfaiMig,  are  not  ml^ieoted  to  the  sneeessive 
shortening  down  which  has  been  Jost  deeeribed  ;  but  the 
young  stems  are  audered  to  grow  until  several  feet  high, 
and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  when  they  are  out  partly 
off  near  the  ground,  and  bent  over  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  in  the  direetioo  of  the  line  of  th%  hedge«  A 
thick  growth  of  branches  is  not  needed  before  this  ope- 
ration. All  the  tergs  branehea  should  be  eol  off  at  the 
time,  but  not  doeely.  Young  shoots  aflerwards  asoend, 
and  growing  upright,  fbrmcroes-bart  with  the  main  steass 
which  have  been  bent  over,  and  Interlocking  with  them 
ptoduee  a  soct  of  lattioa  wock  posaeasim  oltimataly  great 


strength.  A  small  portion  of  Ibe  trees  are  not  l»eot,  bol 
remain  upright,  to  stMbn  the  rest,  and  slender  poles  are 
run  along  the  top,  alternating  with  them,  to  keep  them 
to  their  place,  until  the  whole  is  firmly  estsblisbcd. 
Thes^  poles,  being  green  and  of  perishable  wood,  cost 
little,  and  rot  out  when  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  selection  of  suitable  trees  for  forming  hedges,  is 
of  the  very  first  importance.  One  great  reason,  wilhoot 
any  doubt,  why  so  many  have  failed  in  their  experiments, 
is  bad  selection,  or  a  want  of  adaptation  of  certain  species, 
to  the  climate  where  they  were  used.  The  English 
hawthorn  has  been  found  entirely  unsuited  to  most  parts 
of  the  United  Slates.  At  Newburgh,  according  to  A.  J. 
Downing,  <<its  foliage  becomes  quite  brown  and  unsigh^y 
after  the  first  of  August"  He  also  remarks  that  it  is  there 
extremely  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer.  Further 
south,  where  the  summers  are  longer  and  dryer,  and  conse- 
quently more  dimimilar  to  those  of  England,  it  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  But  in  the  cooler  summers  of  western 
New-Tork,  and  where  perhaps  the  soil  may  exert  also 
a  &vorable  influence,  it  has  continued  to  flourish  in  weO- 
tnanagtd  hedges  for  many  years.  All  the  hedges  of 
John  Robinson,  already  described,  are  of  this  species;  a 
very  vigorous  hedge,  on  the  grounds  of  John  Baker  of 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  is  of  the  same.  We  had  supposed  that 
moist,  rich  land  would  be  better  suited  to  this  thorn  than 
dry  upland;  but  in  the  experiments  of  these  intelligent 
farmers  it  has  been  found  that  good  fertile  upland  is  in- 
comparably better. 

The  sudden  fialluresi,  however,  of  this  thorn.  In  some 
places  fiirther  south,  should  induce  its  cautious  use  on  a 
large  scale,  especially  while  American  species  have 
been  found  in  most  parts  of  the  countiy  so  much  supe- 
rior. The  Washington  thorn,  (Cratmgiu  cordatoj)  is 
preferred  by  some,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  the  seeds 
vegetating  freely  the  first  year.  But  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  where  both  this  and  the  Newcastle  thorn 
(C  enu^gtUU)  have  been  extenaively  used  for  many 
years,  the  latter  has  in  all  cases  been  found  so  decidedly 
superior  in  hardiness,  vigor  and  freshness  of  growth,  to 
the  former,  as  to  give  it  eminently  the  preference.  In- 
deed, the  Newcastle  thorn,  appears  to  be  the  only  Ameri- 
can species  extensively  tried,  which  has,  i»  all  ccstt 
whai$v§r,  proved  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  disease  or 
defect.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  Wash- 
ington thorn  may  succeed  finely  so  fiu*  north  as  northern 
or  western  New- York,  where  the  English  species  Is  itself 
so  much  more  successfyu  than  elsewhere.  Its  easy 
growfli  from  seed,  besides^  renders  it  worthy  of  trial. 
There  are  other  trees,  doubtless,  of  value  for  this  purpose. 
Tha  Buckthorn  has  been  found  perfecQy  hardy  and  sbc- 
cessful  around  Boston;  and  the  poisonous  character  of 
its  bark  secures  it  fVom  attacks  of  the  mice.  Its  thorns 
are  only  the  pointed  ends  of  the  branches^  which  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  repel  all  kinds  of  intruders.  Of  its 
treatment  by  successive  heading  down,  Its/ifting  quality, 
and  its  capability  of  plaahing,  we  are  not  informed,  as  in 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  these 
operations  were  omitted. 

The  expenaa  of  a  iPt0  modt  hedg%  «ntil  it  Is  cattle 
proof,  is  about  fifty  eenta  par  rod.    Caleb  Kirk,  of  Dela- 
ware^  who  was  thorough  and  sneoeafU  in  hia  experi- 
ments, gave  the  following,  aa  the  eoat  of  an  excellent 
!  hedge  thicteen  years  old : 

j  1000  quicks,  coat  from  nniseiy, 

Planting,  man  9mA  boy,  eaoh  two  dayi, . . . 
Dressing,  first  year,  with  plow  and  boe, . . 

Eypensea  first  year». 

Dressing  for  five  aiMweasivo  jmta,  plow 

and  hoe,... 

7th  year,  trenehlng  with  plow,  ami  throw- 

iiiC  up  dUsh,  three  daja, $3.75 

500  stakes  (fbr  oprights,)  e«ttia«^  aisd  tim- 

her, 3.50 

Poles,  (horixontal,)  and  cutting  them,. ...     2.00 
'  3.00 

12.25 


95.00 
2.50 
1.00 


98.50 
5.00 


8th    to   IMl  jwmg-  ■■miwiTw 

year  trimming  and eleamg^. 


4.50 


ExpesM  I3years^  aizly  rods,. 
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I^Bur  iM  qoMtknieil  wbatlier  hcdga  will  «nr  b 
tauriveir  Bwd  where  timber  or  momi  ue  pleotr. 
M  oaoy  pUcai  are  deitllale,  or  lilcriy  lo  bvooms  k 
perimenli  lo  iletenaine  Ibeir  prMliotbility  ram  be 

▼«I7  deiirabte.     The  dlipoiiliou  to  ncileet  ii  eo  p 

Isnl  vith  mait  firmere,  Ibat  Ikt  grMl  tmrt  ami  atlmHoa, 
amd  eimtlont  eaJtur*,  m  necesnrr,  will  not  be  siien,  ai  ■ 
■Mcoea  cannot  take  place  in  mob  eacN.  Bm  with  aki 
tal  muugenenl  and  enterpriaa  Iha;  will  doabtlMa  ba 
fouBdbighlr  prodUblei  that  if  good  tbvf  will  proTv 
gT^ti  roral  enbelliahmeat,  we  all  know]  aod  that  ttao(_ 
wbo  bare  fruit  fanlena  (o  protoot  trvm  rogMa.  will  And 
them  the  graaleH  temrHj,  n  equallr  aalf-aTidwik 


HAITGIIT6  QATC8. 


The  coDTealeoee  of  a  tilf-tMUtng  pMe,  It  MKh-  ■■  fr 
oaed  no  argumon!  to  pfo»»  iti  ntlH^.     VutoDi  expedi. 
anta  are  retorted  to,  anil    we  aee   tiB   ora  flie  Coantrjr, 
-  cbaiiw  and  ropei  with  unpendod  weight* 

to  eaUK  gain  to  ihnt  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Bat  all  fbli  ladile  and  rt^ginr 
it  aToldcd,  it  (he  gale  ia  hi»g  to  ' 
poal  wllh  a  proper  IneltnMtnt. 

The  RKMie  or  hanging  «  gale  to  a« 
ihul  by  tU  own  weight,  ii  repreeetiled 
to  tbeaonexeil  flgmea.  Fig.  98  atiowi 
Ibe  poit  let  prnieiulicularl;  in  the 
groond.  On  the  fkee  of  Ifaii  poet  the 
pinuh  line  a  b  U  lo  be  ifrawn.  Than 
bore  the  hole  tor  lbs  upper  hinge  at  c, 
OnelDoh  to  thelertofthlaliacwMlfor 
the  lower  hinge  one  inch  lo  the  right. 
When  the  gate  therefore  ii  hung,  the 
tnmiag  poiol  of  the  upper  hin^  will 
be  two  inchea  more  to  the  left  than  the 
livnliig  point  of  the  lower.  Thi*  wlU 
i  eatue  the  gate  to  fall  to  the  lefl  or 
towarda  Ej  but  if  it  li  Ofwiied  wider 
'^<'-  "■  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  It  will  then 

b^ln  and  bll  the  other  waj  or  wider  open.     To  obviate 
Ibu,  let  the  upper  hoolc  in  the   poit  project  two  inchei 
more  than  the  lower,  and  the  lower  eye  on  the  gate  pro- 
ject two  iocliea  more  than  the  upper  eye,  aa  ahowD  in 
flg.  99;  the  gate  then  will  fall  ahnt   ifnol  opened  m< 
Ihan  three  qnarten 
theieml-circle,  whi 
Ii  about  a*  wide  aa 
generally  needed.  The 
dlataoce  between  the 
gale  and   the  poit  in 
the  figure  ia  repreienl- 
ed  ai  greater  than  in 
fact,    to    exhibit   the 
principle  more  plain- 
If.    Reveraing  the  po- 
aitlon    of   the    holea, 
placing  Ihe  upper  one 
to  the  right  anil  the 
lower  to  Ihe  lefl  of  the 


plun 


*ill  of  CI 


tnalce  the  gate  -m,. 
''the   right  a*  cireui 
Pjg-  »■  atancei  may  requii 

Although  alwaya  daiirable  that  the  gate  ahoulJ  ihiit 
iuel^  it  ia  often  convenient  when  openiid  nearly   to  '' 
extreme  limit,  that  It  Ikll  Hm  other  way,  in  onler  to 
main  open  without  fkalening.    Itlhia  limit  ia  Utile  m< 
than  a  qoaiier  of  ■  ojmlc,  it  may  Be  hung  tnerely 
indiealed  in   flg.   98.     If  tton   than   Ihree-qoartera   ol 
the  aeml-circle,  let  it  b«  bong  aa  ■hown  tiy  the  two 
flgnras  oomblned.    Bol,  to  be  appMeable  to  all  eirenm- 
Btaacea,  the  i^inolpla  theald  ba  known;  wbiah  la  Ibla — 
■oppoae  (he  gate  b  hmig  >•  a*  lo  awing  fireely  throngh 
Ibe  whole  circle — if  the  two  (nndng  polntt  are  in  the 
Mme  perpendtonlar  line,  it  will  of  cduhb  remain  at  real 
wherever  it  ii  pUceil,  and  not  tun  of  ilaelf.    But  if  the 
patpendlculat  line  from  Ihe  opper  &lla  to  a  point 

dialanee  from  the  lower,   then  a  line  eomiectii.,   

point  with  the  lower  tumingpolnl,  will  Aow  Ibedirection 
fli«gatewillmuioalraat.  A  tl|i>r«,  (Bg. lOO,)  wiU make 


dil«  plaiMT;  lets  b«  the 

lower  torBiDg  point,  and 

k    the  apperj    ttien   (he 

gal"  will  remain  at  real 

in   Ihe  direction  of  the 

■      Kne  4  b,  and  Ihe  higbst 

it  point  of  elevation,  froB 

;     whieb  it  will   fall  both 

waya,  will  be  t.     But  it 

e  ba  the  upper  turning 

point,  the  gate  will  re. 


le  line/,  c,  and 


Kg.  lOD. 


the  hIgheM  point  of  ele- 
vation will  be  g. 
Thejbrca  with  which 
the  giUa  will  GUI  «iM  will  be  aa  the  ditlanoe  of  the  low- 
er lanlng  point  from  tbe  plumb  line;  where  (hta  dii- 
taaUe  !■  laall,  it  will  abut  ilowlyi  where  it  ia  great,  it 
will  fiOl  rapidly  againK  (ha  poU.  By  entling  a  arrew 
M  the  pMt  of  the  lower  hinge  which  enlen  Ibe  gale,  the 
iltataBoe  from  the  poat  may  ba  changed  by  the  nut  a,  Sg. 
09,  aad  Ihe  gmie  thni  taiaed  or  lowered  at  pleaiure  to 
aroiA  the  itKOavealence  of  Ihe  alnking  of  the  poat,  or  of 
otMtrwoliaa  Arom  anoir. 

Figaro  101  repreaeati  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  gate  laleh, 
■  made  by  bending  a  balf-ioch 
rod  of  iron  in  the  ahapa  in. 
dieatad,  and  balening  it  by 
an  inn  pin  tm  whieb  II  move* 
ato.  Ita  weight  eanaea  it  to 
-  (Ul  againrt  Ihe  poat.  It  bent 
'  in  (be  direelion  of  (be  iloltei) 
Uoa  and  aad  moving  on  a  pin 
at  Is  b  will  Ut  more  quichly. 
Itaay  one  ahould  think  too 
Moeh  apace  ia  occupied  by 
"— ae  Bppamtly  triflisg  mat- 
labor  of  dr^ging  a  tingle 
e  year,  and  batening  i(  by 
lying  a  cord  or  leather  itiap  ronad  it  every  time.  If 
pamed  ten  linMi  a  li^ — many  are  paaaad  flvs  tlmee  Ibe 
Domber — it  would  be  mora  lliin  three  thoaeand  timaa  a 
year.  To  dng  open  and  >hut  and  fulen  aneh  a  gate, 
:bal  number  ot  limea  without  Mapping,  would  be  hard 
indeed;  and  the  labor  would  pay  for  naay  galea,  hingea, 
faateningi  and  all. 


teia,  let  bim   calealate  t! 


AORICULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  ipirit  which  haa  thi*  year  been  evinced  in  legard 
the  exhibition*  of  agricultural  aooietiea,  i*  highly 
gratifying.  From  all  parti  of  Ihe  cuunry  we  are  re- 
'  ig  account!  of  these  eihibitioo*,  and  alt  agree  thai 
itercat  and  leal  nunifeited,  ii  beyond  any  former 
precedent.  We  regard  thi*  ai  a  positive  iodicallon  of 
(he  advance  of  agricultural  improvement — i(  ihowi  that 
the  people  are  swikeil  to  ita  importance,  and  that  a  de- 
*ned  actlOD  iiarouieil,  the  beneficial  rciulliof  which 
il  fail  lo  be  experieuceil. 

im  thi*  atala,  we  have  already  received  account* 

from   flfleen  county  iocfetiei,  the  exhibilioni  of  which 

were  held   aa  follow*: — Cayuga  eo.  a(  Auburn,  Oct.  Stb 

and  9lh — Herkimer  co.  at  Herkimer,  Sept.  2Sfh  and  26th 

— Oiwego  CO.  at  Otwego,  Oel.    00— Chautauque  co.   al 

Eoreatville,  Sept.   241h   and  25th— Weitch ester  eo.   at 

White  Plaina,  Oct.  8lb— Erie  co.  al  BaSilo,  Oct.  Slh— 

Hon(gomery  co.  at  Canajoharie,  Oct.  Slh — Columbia  oo. 

Hudaoo,  Oot.  Tlh— Onondaga  Co.  at  Syrtouae,  Ocl.  81b 

Ullter  eo.  at  Rosandale,  Oct.  Tib  and  8lh— Hadiaon  oo. 

Hamilton,  Oct.  lat— Wyoming  co.  at  Perry,  Oct.   lat 

id  2d— Wayne  co.  at  Palmyra,  Oct.  lit  and  2d— Reni- 

aelaer  CO.  al  Troy,  OoL  8th  and  9lh — Greene  co.  al  CiLin, 

(M.  00 

From  Vermont,  also,  we  have  accounts  from  leveral 
looieliea.  The  Addiion  county  society  held  iti  eihibi- 
lion  at  Hiddlebury,  Ocl.  2— Chillenden  co.  at  Burlington, 
3epl.  24  and  25— Windior  eo.  a(  Hewfane,  Ocl.  1.  From 
'Connectloul  anil  Maasachusetla  we  have  tiliewiae  accounts, 
which,  ai  welt  as  thole  from  other  itatei,  we  shall  notice 
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We  bare  room  in  thU  number  for  no  more  tban  a  brief 
notice  of  tbeee  ihowi — indeed  tome  of  the  reporti  re- 
oeired  Aunith  no  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  the 
awarda,  without  comment  or  remark. 

The  show  at  Syracuse,  is  tpolcen  of  as  quite  saperior 
to  former  years — in  tAsep  of  Tarious  Icinds,  it  was  deem- 
ed not  far  behind  that  of  the  Stale  Society.  Premiums 
were  awarded  for  the  best  cultirated  farms,  of  which, 
however,  we  shall  not  here  spealc  particularly,  as  it  is 
our  intention  to  make  a  personal  ezamiaatioo  of  those 
farms  and  others  of  that  fine  section,  before  our  next  no. 
goes  to  press. 

The  show  at  Auburn  is  said  to  have  been  better  than 
any  previous  one.  A  role  has  been  adopted  (hat  here- 
after, cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  shall  only  be  considered  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  same  breed. 

At  Hamilton  the  show  was  particularly  good  in  dairy 
products  and  cattle.  From  200  to  300  animals  of  all 
kinds  were  on  the  ground — all  generally  superior.  The 
sheep  were  thought  to  have  been  unsurpassed  at  the 
State  Show.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  the  best  cul- 
tivated (arms— Alanson  Annas,  of  Caxenovia,  taking  the 
first,  and  Rufus  8.  Ransom,  of  Fenner,  the  second. 
Daniel  Gates,  of  Sullivan,  was  deemed  to  have  the  best 
cultivated  farm  in  the  comity,  but  he  has  before  taken 
the  first  premium. 

At  Poughkeepsie  the  show  was  good  in  all  respects. 
Premiums  were  here  awarde<l  for  the  best  cultivated 
farm.  Mr.  Sheafe  taking  the  first — in  relation  to  which 
an  extract  fh>m  the  report  of  the  committee  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

At  Buffalo  the  weather  was  rainy  and  uncomfbrtable, 
which  operated  against  the  exhibition.  The  show  of 
*<  blood  and  grade  stock  was  not  so  good  as  the  two  pre 
vious  years."  Of  sheep,  the  show  was  superior  to  former 
years — there  were  good  specimens  of  long  wooled  breed* 
and  others.  SUcellent  cheese  waa  shown  from  Ham- 
burgh and  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  exhibition  of  Chautauqua  county  at  Forettville, 
is  said  to  have  been  on  all  hands  superior  to  former  years. 
There  was  a  fine  display  of  horses,  flne-wooled  and 
long- wooled  sheept  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  long  list  of 
miseellaneous  and  manufactured  articles.  Altogether, 
It  i«  said,  the  show  evinced  that  the  farmers  of  that 
county  are  advancing  rapidly  in  improvement. 

We  notice  that  several  societies,  among  which  we 
would  name  that  of  Barbour  county  society  at  Bufaula, 
Alabama,  and  Ontario  and  Saratoga  in  this  state,  have 
awarded  volumes  of  the  Cultivator  as  premiums.  The 
number  of  volumes  which  have  been  thus  distribute*!,  is 
greater  this,  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  we  wish  to 
tender  our  most  respectful  acknowledgments,  for  the  con- 
fidence wiiich  has  been  in  this  manner  expressed  in  the 
vsef^lness  of  our  work. 

Exhibition  or  thb  Rensselaer  CotTirTT  Aoricvl- 
TT7XAL  SociSTT. — ^This  exhibition  took  place  at  Troy, 
on  tha  24th  and  25th  of  September.  The  weather  hap- 
pened unfavorable  the  first  day —it  being  rainy  In  the 
forenoen,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  damp,  unpleasant  con- 
dition. This  probably  prevented  the  show  being  as  full 
in  some  departments  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Still  the  show  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
better  than  that  of  last  year.  The  show  of  fabrics  and 
mechaniuU  productions  was  good  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  manufacturers  and  citizens  of  Troy  and  vicinity. 
Among  the  implements  we  noticeil  a  tool  calculated  for 
various  purposes— such  as  cultivating  various  crops,  dig- 
ging potatoes,  &c.,  &c.,  which  we  thought  valuable,  of- 
fered by  J.  D.  Dale,  Lansingburgh.  A  very  curious  bee- 
hive, with  the  bees  in  it,  was  o&red  by  E.  L.  Roberts, 
Brunswick.  It  consisted  of  several  apartments  which 
could  be  opened  like  a  book-case,  showing  the  bees  at 
their  work,  throughout  the  whole  colony.  A  model 
bee-house,  with  boxes  of  fine  honey,  offered  by  Nathan 
Howard,  Stephentown.  We  should  think  the  house  an 
admirable  one  for  the  safety  of  the  bees,  convenience  of 
managing  them,  he,  Townley's  bee-hive,  with  speci- 
ment  of  honey  firom  It,  was  also  shown.  The  Horticul- 
tural department  presented  a  good  display  of  apples, 
grapes,  and  some  fine  pears  and  peaches,  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Messrs.  Tail,  Van  Renstelaer,  Kelly,  and  Bus- 


well.  Among  the  fabrics,  we  noticed  some  exeelleat 
samples  of  ginghams,  one  piece  of  which  was  in  the 
loom  only  two  hours  before  it  was  exhibited  at  the  show. 
These  were  offered  by  Benjamin  Marshall,  of  the  Troy 
Mills,  who  also  presented  a  most  superior  piece  of  fine 
shirtings,  with  the  "  linen  finish,''— ^rnoch  admired  by  alL 

The  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  fine 
animals  from  Mr.  Vairs  herd,  were  mostly  of  the  com- 
mon ami  mixed  breeds,  and  among  them  were  aeveni 
good  milch  eowa.  The  working  cattle  were  many  of 
them  good  in  appearance.  The  display  of  horses  was 
very  good,  and  there  were  many  very  fine  ones  for  ihe 
ferriage  and  the  road.  Of  swine  we  noticed  some  fine 
pigs,  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire,  ofliered  by  Isaac  Tall- 
madge,  Scaghtiooke^  and  aome  fine  Leicester  pigs  l>y 
Elijah  Pearl,  Troy.  Of  sheep,  we  noticed  several  kMs  of 
mixed  blood.  South  Down,  Leieeater,  Cotswuld,  and 
common,  which  appeared  to  be  very  good  for  mutton. 
Also  some  good  fine  wooled  sheep.  Five  wethers,  Sax- 
on and  Merino,  erosaed,  offered  by  Isaac  Tall  madge, 
were  the  fisttest  sheep  of  Uiat  blood  we  ever  saw,  and  we 
were  told  they  had  only  been  fidtened  on  grass.  A  beau . 
tiful  yearling  Merino  l>uck  offered  by  B.  H.  Slreeter, 
Berlin,  porehaaed  at  Poughkeepsie  last  year  of  J.  N. 
Blakealy.  A  fine  show  of  geese  and  ducks  was  made  by 
Edward  Lyons,  Troy,  embracing  Wild  and  Chinese 
geese,  crom-breed  do.,  and  aome  very  handsome  Mus- 
covy ducks. 

The  address,  which  we  regret  not  being  able  to  hear, 
was  delivered  by  J.  B.  Nott,  £sq.>  Ouiiderland. 

Oneida  County. — ^Th is  exhibition  took  place  atRome, 
on  the  9th  and  lOlh  of  September.  From  a  letter  of  a 
correspondent  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 

«  It  is  but  justice  to  the  ladies  of  Oneiiia  to  say  that 
their  department  was  admirably  represented,  ami  the 
premiums  were  distributed  so  as  to  afford,  we  believe, 
general  mtisfaction.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  very 
good,  and  of  vegetables,  notwithstanding  the  dryness 
of  the  season,  more  were  exhibited  than  formerly.  Our 
show  of  horses  was  decidedly  good  and  quite  extensile. 

'<  Of  cattle  we  had  seven  entries  less  than  last  yi^r. 
This  was  owing  partly  to  the  near  approach  of  the  S^a'e 
show,  but  perhaps  more  to  the  poor  condition  in  which 
many  cattle  are  this  fall.  We  have  had  very  little  feed 
since  midsummer,  and  consequenUy  cattle  are  not  in  hif  h 
order. 

"  The  adilress  was  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  [E.  Comstock,  Esq.,]  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of 
Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  plowing  match 
was  held.  Most  of  the  farmers  believed  that  the  ground 
was  too  hard  to  admit  of  plowing  at  all,  and  none  but 
the  most  resolute  and  experienced  plowmen  ventured  to 
enter.  There  were,  however,  seven  teams  in  the  fleltl, 
(which  number  would  have  been  more  than  doubled  had 
the  ground  been  in  good  condition,)  every  one  of  which 
did  admirable  work.  Indeed,  we  have  never  seen  bet- 
ter work  done  any  where.  The  reporta  of  the  commit- 
tees were  announced  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Thursdsy, 
during  the  reading  of  which  the  deepest  interest  was 
manifested  by  all  present,  and  the  exercises  closed  with- 
out a  single  ocourrenee  calculated  to  create  unpleasant 
feelings,  or  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the  society. 
The  receipts.wcre  fully  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums  and 
expenses.  About  six  hundred  dollars  were  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  including  the  amount  received  from  the  state.*' 

Monroe  Covntt. — Our  <<  Farmers'  Jubilee,*'  or  an- 
nual Fktr,  was  held  hi  the  city  of 'Rochester,  on  the  7th. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  display,  as  a  whole,  more 
spirited,  and  the  attendance  more  general,  than  on  any 
occasion  of  the  kind  in  this  county,  for  several  years. 
There  wu  a  fuperior  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables — 
more  and  finer  varieties  of  apples,  in  particular,  than  I 
recollect  ever  having  seen  at  any  of  our  Fain — the 
State  Fairs  not  excepted.  The  show  of  horsea  was 
somewhat  large,  but  not  very  select— there  were  a  few 
very  fine  ones,  however.  Of  cattle  the  display  was,  per- 
haps, an  improvement  upon  the  show  of  last  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  improved  breeds,  though  tu  below  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Our  friend  Oarbut,  of  Wheat- 
land, bad  a  lot  of  his  beavtiful   Devons  on  the  groom^ 
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toma  of  which  took  premiumi,  and  jrour  frianil  Htatt, 
the  "  prinler- farmer,"  wu  theia  with  hii  little  herd  of 
HerBfonli  ind  Durhama,  hvcd  in  number,  all  qT  vhkh 
took  pr-affljwn*.  Don  Quixotte,  the  Herefor.l,  (2  jem 
old  in  Augmt,)  tuok  llie  flnl  prize  u  Ihe  bettbuU  over 
two  yean  ol<l  in  bit  claia,  which  embraced  Durhami, 
Hererordi,  De*oiU  and  Aynbiro,;  and  Emma,  Here- 
fonl,  took  the  flnt  priie  u  Ihe  beat  two  year  old  heifer, 
in  lh«  (ama  elate.  ["Don"  eod  "Emma,"  you  will 
recolleel,  bolh  toolt  the  flrsl  premiuou  M  the  beet  two 
year  olOi  in  (heir  claii,  it  the  recent  Slate  Fair  at  Ulica] 
Albino,  anolbar  ofthe  Mveo,  received  the  Snt  priia  a> 
Ihe  bed  yearling  bull  in  (he  Mme  clan  wim  Ihe  Here- 
fonli;  he  took  the  Bral  prize  laM  year,  at  the  Poagh- 
keepiia  Stale  Fair.  There  were  aeTena  very  bir  Dur- 
ham bulla,  of  varioDi  agea,  preieat;  alao  a  tolerable 
lot  of  graila  and  native  cattle;  there  were  alio  aeTB- 
nil  noble  pain  of  working-  oien,  that  would  not  uif- 
fer  by  a  conpariaon  with  any  that  were  at  the  recenl 
State  Show.  Of  hoga,  there  were  but  a  tew  that  mlgbt 
be  ranked  aa  gooil.  Of  abecp,  there  were  a  gooiity  num- 
ber, of  Dne  and  long  wooled,  of  the  Merino,  Paular, 
South  I>owD,  Oolawold,  tc,  Geo.  Harman'a  Paulara 
were  Tery  line.  There  waa  a  tolerable  diaplay  of  farm- 
ing ufenaili,  domealic  hbrici,  tec.  There  were  aeveral 
beautiful  rarietiea  of  dahliaa  and  other  flowera,  prcaenled 
by  Menn.  Ellwanger  b  Barry,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Jaroea 
Whitney,  lie.  The  addreaa  waa  delivered  by  L.  B. 
LakcwokthV,  TmH;  Col.  BanUalt,  of  Cortland,  who  had 
been  invited,  and  va«  expected  to  perform  that  duly, 
having  been  pievenleJ  by  iickneai  lo  hi»  family.  Upon 
Ihe  whole,  Ihe  Fair  went  off  at  well  aa  had  been  anti- 
cipated— and  the  brmera  of  Monroe  have  reaaon  lo  be 
encouraged  in  their  labora  hy  aeeing  (he  evidences  which 
were  there  exhibited  of  the  onward  progrem  of  agri- 
cultural improTement.  Elmieood  CMagi,  Oti.  9,  1S46. 
T.  H.  H. 

LiTiNOSToir  Co — Extract  of  a  le(Ier  from  C.  H.  Bbt- 
AK,  En].,  Oeneaeo,  Oct.  10 :— ."  Our  calUe  ahow  and  blr 
waa  (leciUedly  more  in(erealiDg  and  mora  oomeronaly  al- 
tended  than  any  preriouione.  There  could  not  have  been 
leta  than  3,000  per«>n(  preient." 

SaratoOA — The  catlle-ahow  waa  held  at  BallUon  Spa 
on  the  151h  ult.  and  a  letter  from  a  gellenian  preaant,  In- 
foma  ui  that  it  wai  ■■  decidedly  the  beat  one  ever  held 
in  tbe  county." 

Hartford  Coontt  (Ct.)  AaalGDi.TURAL  Bocixtt 

The  exhihidon  of  thia  iooie(y  (ook  place  at  Hartford  on 
Ibe  3d  of  Ocl.  From  one  of  (he  Dfflcera,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  ikelch: — "We  bad  fine  weather, 
and  a  aplendid  ahow  of  One  cattle — more  good  aniroala,  I 
think,  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  had  an  exce!len( 
addreaa,  and  a  good  dfnnar,  ftc.  The  exhibition  of  fruit 
waa  perhap*  equal  lo  any  ahow  of  (he  kind  in  the  coun- 
Iry,  Vcgelablea  were  like wiaa  anperi or — domestic 
brturei,  arte,  and  Jlne  arta  alio  good.  " 
had   a   gold  .... 


I  metlal   awarded  him  for   hit   aelf-actini 


R.  I.  HoBTicDLTl^BAL  SoctETT.— The  flrtl  exhibitioi 
thia  Society,  waa  held  al  Providence,  on  the  lat  of  Oe(. 
and  ■■  exceeded  la  varie(y,  qualily  and  excellence,  al 
expectation!,"  (he  number  of  aamplet  of  fruit  alone 
amonnttng  (o  630. 

IMPORTATION  or  CATTIJ:  in 


0  HABSACHUSETTB. 


be  about  $3000~-ot  9300  each.  The  Devon  cowa  were 
purehated  of  Lord  Lelcetter,  of  Holkham,  Norfolk,  and  the 
Devon  bull  of  Mr.  Bloomfleld,  whote  aloek  ia  writ 
known,  and  ii  contidered  equal  lo  any  in  Ene:lBnil.  It 
waa  from  hit  herd  and  Lord  Leieealpr'a  that  Mr.  Palter- 
lon,  of  BaUimore,  obtained  hit  much  a<1mired  Drvnni. 

The  Aynhirrt  are  apokeo  of  aa  "  perfect  in  their  kinil." 
They  were  telecled  from  aeveral  uf  the  beat  henli  in 
Seolland. 

;     We  have  no  doubt  Ihii  Block  will  be  of  great  Talue  lo 

;  Maaaaehuieltt,  and  even  to  other  italet. 


The  Mataachuaetlt  Society  for  Promoting  Agricullurej 
ittitead  of  having  a  public  ihow  (hia  aeason,  appropriated 
a  podion  of  ita  fundi  for  (ha  impor(ation  of  cattle.  An 
agent,  Mr.  A.  Becked,  of  Lowell,  waa  aent  to  Eng- 
land and  Bcodand  for  the  purpoae  of  procuring  the  beat 
iamplea  ofthe  Devon  and  Ayrahire  breada  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Beckett  relumed  to  Botlon  about  the  lint  of  October, 
bringing  with  him,  aa  we  learn  from  the  N.  E.  Farmer,' 
four  cowt  anil  a  bull  of  Ibe  Aynhlre  breed,  four  Norlhj! 
Devon  cow>  and  a  bull,  and  a  calf  dropped  by  one  of  the 
Devon  CO wi  on  (he  paaaage.  They  are  apoken  of  at  ' 
being  very  Dne,  each  lot  exhibiting  the  peculiar  point*  | 
anil  marks  which  are  mott  prized  in  their  breed.  Their  I 
ood,  original  purcbaae  and  expanac*  added,  it  Mated  to' 


CHINESE  Q0OS£.—(¥ig.   lOS.) 

There  are  probably  leveral  varieliet  of  gee**  In  (ha 
■-■  Celettial  Empire."  We  have  teen  (wo  or  three  kinda 
which  have  been  brought  to  (hit  country.  One  kind 
|Were  uniformly  of  a  itoaky  white  color,  though  in  other 
,re>pac(t  resembling  the  grey  variety,  for  one  of  which 
(he  above  cot  was  (aken.  Thit  grey  kind  are  very  pro- 
line, hardy,  and  proQ(abIe.  We  know  of  none  equal  (o 
them  in  theie  reapeett.  They  wilt  rear  (wo  broodt  in  a 
aeaaun,  and  (hoagh  (ha  lat(  onei  do  no(  come  out  (ill  au- 
tumn, and  the  nighli  are  froaty,  they  gat  along  and  grow 
through  the  winter  without  any  (rouble — laying  and  rear- 
ing a  brood  fbr  Ihemielvea  (he  next  teaaon. 

Al  the  Fair  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1S44,  Meian.  A. 
b.  H.  Mealer,  of  Fithkill,  exhibited  some  of  thete  geeia, 
I  which  attracted  much  aUentlon.  We  had  (he  pleasure  of 
jmaking  a  visit  to  Meaan.  Meaten'  farm  in  Aognsl  last, 
^and  there  taw  altogelher  Ihe  flneat  flock  of  thete  ge«a« 
|We  ever  met  with.  There  were  three  or  four  broodt  of 
goalinga  which  were  halehed  in  May,  grown  up — appa- 
jrenllyas  large  u  (he  old  ones — and  the  gee te  which 
hatched  Ihete  were  all  Ihen  sitting  tbi  a  second  brood, 
jWhich  were  expected  onl  the  llrst  of  September. 
The  form  of  Iheae  geeie  it  Tery  handaoBie — " 

are  long,  wilh  a  graceful  onrT»— (heir  bodiei .         , 

jthickly  covered  with  Una  fea(hen.  The  upper  part  of 
.(he  bill  riiet  in  a  knob — acharacteriitie  of  all  the  Atiadc 
gooae-tribe,  to  far  as  we  know — and  both  Ihe  bill  and 
leg*  are  black.  Their  genera]  color  ia  almoat  at  imltbnn 
as  lha(  of  our  American  wild  geele.     Their  Beth  is  con- 


sidered mperiOL 

I     These  geese  should  not  be  oonfomided  wilh  Ihe  large 

African  variety,  called  by  Cnvier  twni  geen,  which  are 

of  enormous  size,  but  ralber  onproliflc. 

!     The  above  cut  was  taken  ba  a  Chinese  goose  belong. 

ing  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Bement,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

'~  loan  of  Ihe  cut. 


TIS  CULTIVATOR. 


PBIOKS  OF  A0KI017LTUBAL  PEODDCTS. 

^tw-Ttri,  OMotn  as,  IBU. 

COTTON.— ne  nriiliiNI  tleat  (he  prico  gtnti  lui  month,  mi 
ba  Hid  10  b«  >  deeliu,  fixperiftBCfld  um  lb*  urtva]  ol  lb*  ^aaai 
•fili*lWi.ofiloicenl|>«lb. 

BUTTBR.— WHU^^  1U14— Osabu,  UMS. 

CHEESE— St<^. 


[icbifu  ivl  Ohio,  as.auti.K— QCBHH, 


GRAIN— Wheal,  ai.iaMlX)- 
HEMP— Dew  rolteil,  Antnokn,  pw  Ho, 

HAMS— leucc,  Btat  cla. 
BEEP— M«>,  S». 
I,ARI>— ftiat— ID  damand. 
PORK— In  denuod— Ohio  fU.n). 

TOBACCO— XeniiKkjr,  par  Lh.  1  aenn— CoBBMnaBt  aead  k 
■■10. 
WOOL— (Bnaton  pnoea.)  OotV: 

Prime  oc  Suonr  fleecaa.  waahadparlb. M.naO.M 

American  fuil  blood  • "-"  " 


bartha  blood  Aaacaa,. . . 


"         hairuood  —     

"         oae.^iDTib  blood  and  Bommon,. 

ALBANY,  Oct.M Balaa  oTloD  bare  been  mada  to-day  of  OaH- 

•eaanditoo<iwaa1«niai«6.Ma«S.Ui  A  loud  of  Q«Hea  wheal 
wai  aold  at  •! '  Id.  brie*  Hlla  al  FTaMo.  (b(  inn  roved :  aciuiH  lot 
efiirD-niwed  ia  in  nuTlcel  M  Site.— no  aalaa  Am-rowid.  Oata, 
4tl<ttlc.    Rye,  NK.  -  ■" 


VALUABLE  WORKS,     BT    A.    J.    DOWNIHO,   Es^ 

>n  and  Man 


acpecled  mrlc.  and  from  a  penual  oT  ll,  wa  can  aaT,  thai  noUiini 
onnpnrd  wiih  ii  oil  iho  nit4«larPoiMiia(TliaI  fel  M«n  pnWiibed 

fai  (be  Uniled  Stalaa.    Thu  workwW  nmatiiirniaMT  now  bar 

Ibe  Biandard  poiih^lofpeaJ  work  of  ttah  covarj  i  tvt  tta  groat 
bellowed  on  the  dUIbrenI  kinda,  amntiaf  aad  sonMoiini  i 

will  make  it  a  aafe  fiiide.*' — Amt 


pad  u  Korth  Amei 
•a.  with  a  new  to  Ibe  iioproTcmrnl  of  CognirT  Realdencoa.  Cm 
priiing  hiiioriral  uoucea,  and  general  piiDclpln  of  ibo  art ;  din 
tiofu  Tor  laying  oni  uTonada,  and  arrvnging  peMaiiora ;  dneripii' 
nd  oaUimianar  banly  ireeai  deeoraiiTe  aceompiiiimBnti  lo  t 
houaa  and  groiuida^  IWmatkin  of  pieeea  oTartiicial  warer,  flowf 


wiui  tarre  addiuoni  and  improTenenu, 
M  iUOTralioM     1  large  nl  STo,^. 

ODoa  uke  the  rank  of  Ti 


Treatiae  on  tUa  (iiIiJhi.  « 


e  eapoclanrconv 

I.  AuCna  Ar  Ctamet 
Mot  Elitmiona  and  Fl 


BKtr,  adapiod  la  North  Ai 
'the  BuiMmgi.  and  Deaigi 
wning,  Eiq.     1  tdI.  8  to. 


i.  Qardimng  far  LaUti ;  mui  OmtmBion  lo  Oh  nown-Oardm. 
Being  an  alphabelical  arrangeiunl  of  ^  ihe  oniameuaj  |dr~" 
anuiUT  ginvniiiGirdenaand  ahrvbberiea;  *iita  full  directiom 
Ibalr  aumtre.    By  Mra.  Loudon.    Fim  Amerkan.  IVom  ibe  aeei 
Londm  edilimi.     Reriaed  and  edited    by  A.    J.  Dmming,  Eiq. 


DO  praTiaua  knowladge  of  gardening,  il  preaent*,  in  a  vary  prce 
anddeuiled  manner,  all  ibat  ■  nacoaai7  »  ba  known  spun  it,  a 

pleaaant  potmlu  among  the  ladiee  of  our  ™uniry"— J¥.  V.  7V*inu, 

Pnbliihed  and  Ibr  aale  by               W1LET  A  PUTNAM, 
__  f<eT.  l-8i. IM  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


THE 
in  lA  Salle  onnlv,  wilhJn  iTt  rnilea  of  Pen,  the  terminaiimi 
of  Ibe  niinoia  and  Hichuhi  omaJ,  oak  oocainga,  rich  deep  anil, 
beainiiyiyiitaMod one Flaieaii, watered  by  Ibe  Liule  Vermillioa 
•nd  Ibe  Tomhawk,  euelltntly  adapred  for  a  aheep  farm.  There 
are  aboul  aoOO  aHeep  ai  preaent  on  the  tirm.  "-"  ' "  - 


Cbhrago,  Dcu^MA— . 


rpBEnI 


FOR  SALE. 

of  rataining   unq    bia  fan 
■ale  tall   Sack  of  Cou 


rn  ycarlinga  and  ooa  lai_, , 
ina  at  ihc  Suie  Fair  and  ai 


QARDEKER  WANTED. 


CENTRE  IlfUFT  PLOWS. 

DFROirrr  a  Co  .  Noa.  »,»,&«,  North  Market-H  Bnum. 

imioTad  iBDJeraoia  of  Aaricnlture.  tocludiBg  Iheir  nlebranl 
Straw-Conen.  Senl 

die  eharacte^of  tbelr  plowa,Ibejrii>Te'oBiy  to  refer  lo  ibooe  who 


Cumi  Daan  Pldwi,  Calnnura 
VegelaUa  Cottera,  Com-K 

acter  of  their  plowa,  Ibejr  1i 

uaadthem.    Tibe  demandmr' ._...-.-    , —  , — 

'     ring  boaa  aold  axtaninly  om  ihe  nun 
lana.  and  Ibe  weatera  Siatea,  aa  well  aa  m 


Iriliib  Provincei ;  and  nare  not .- 

wlr  greal  •npeiiorii)'  in  Ihe  qnalitiea  of  dc 
raigtb,  dnrabiliiy,  eaae  of  drift,  and  c«i 

T^  abore  anlclea  are  fw  lala 
"URAL  Ware  BO  USE,  No.  n 
er>a  prieea. 


■  ALBANY  AGRICL'L- 


HHEai. 


FABJf  FOB  SALE. 


y  o  Cai* 


lidea,  iiiuala  in  the  village  of  Aobam,  in 

_. :.,,  looj  „^ 

-'--  — lib  aide  of  the  wcsiem  tanipike.  ( 

well  known  afl  baring  beco  [be ' 
row,  deceaaed,  for  many  yeaza. 
fepcra  and  oiber  erecuoni  LbereoL  art  ample  ird 
■be  aoU  will  Tie  wtt  ibat  of  any  ater&a  a 


The  bnilduiga,  fcDC 
ivMlem  Tf^-VorV 


rieiy  aad  orUixaa  of  legra. 


cation  la  behered  to  be  id  deaiiable  a«  that  of  any  cal 

ibe  gendemaa  or  a  man  of  biineai,  beingt  wtrfaing  a  t 
wiic  (Wan  Aa  Rail  Road  Depoi,  and  vubm  a  (tw  rodi 

Ji  will  be  glTen,  If  derircd,  ftc  a  lar^  portkin  of  ibe  p 
■Mm  ColilTator,  fSS^r. 


ioi 


Si  R 


It.    loquiriei  nay  ba 
Lmna  Tucin,  Ei 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  inl,  i,,  .™.,-» 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  PODDBETTE, 

MADE  by  Ihe  Lodi  Mannlkeitnlng  Co.,  may 
lion  el  the  oSre  of  Ihe  Oomjiaaiy.  No. 

aiDiu  how  to  ihip,  kc  ,  to  "The  Le 


Libartydnee), 

I)  wUh  dirae- 

Co,  New- 


M  a  eWop.  paiHrfW.  avf  laiMu  m 
fair  uial  between  an  epaf  (ear  of  Ikair  poodraDa,  and  an  equal  eoa 

It  ia  hoped  that  the  nieceeanil  uial  d  pondrent  qon  wheat,  ei 

■trie  of  the  roanlTy,  lo  nuke  a  trial  of  ia  efbeti  thm  ILaaiai      Qaait 
itypeiacnforwW  ia  10  berrela,  oc  W  beaiicli,  aown  Inadcw 

Sept.  W».' 


THB  CULTIVATOR. 
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RENS8ELASR  INSTITUTE. 

▲  PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL. 
^l^HB  wuter  term  of  this  initltation  will  commence  on  Wediies 
-L    dav,  the  0th  of  November  nezL    The  oouise  of  atadiea  pamued 
U  aliU  the  same  with  thmi  porBuad  wheu  wider  the  charge  nf  Prof. 
Kutoii,  with  the  addition  of  Theoretical  Malhematici. 

The  fbUowing  is  a  brief  view  of  the  braoches  pnreued  in  the  In- 
aiilute. 

1.  Theoratie  Maihematioa. 

9.  Practical  Mathematics  with  special  appUcatioa  to  Sorv«ymg, 
Navisation,  and  Civil  Engiueeriag. 

3.  Natural  Philoeophy,  including  Mechanics.  Hydroftuiicv,  Hy> 
draulics,  Pneumatics,  Opilct,  Electricity,  and  Afogneiism,  with 
ihair  applicatioiia. 

4.  Coemisiry,  exerimental  and  praotieal.  Tliis  science  will  be 
taocht  and  illustrated  with  paniciilar  reference  to  Agriculture  anS  the 
Arts. 

6.  Namral  Hi«ory,  InrJorliag  Boiaay,  Geology,  Mmeralogy  and 
Zoology. 

0.  Occasional  lectures  will  be  given  oa  suttieetapertainn^  to  TMe, 
Morals,  and  the  Christian  Religion. 

Besides  the  courses  of  lectures  by  the  Faculty,  each  studem  is  re- 
quired to  give  lectures  on  the  branch  of  science  which  he  is  piusn- 
ing,  iUastrating  his  suhjecta— in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy by  surveys,  measor ements,  observations,  or  experimenis  of  his 
owor-in  Chemistry  with  experimenu  performed  with  his  own 
hands— and  in  Natural  History,  as  Ar  as  passible,  by  qieoimens  of 
his  own  collection ;  and  he  thus  acquires  theoretic  and  practical 
knowled^j  as  he  n  ezplaming  it  to  othent  In  this  mothod  of  in- 
struction It  IS  hardly  possible  for  a  personio  nass  through  the  appointed 
lectures^  illustrations  and  exporimenta,  witnout  attaining  an  miimate 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  studies  prescribed.  The  learner 
becomes  himself  the  teacher,  and  he  most  first  learn  in  order  tbtis 
lo  explain  his  subiject  to  others. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEEMAN,  D.  Dc,  Prest 
WM.  P.  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Iv   o^}.. 
Hon.  DAVID  BUEL,  /  ^'  "^  *• 


GEORGE  H.  COOK,  )  iv«#i 

JOHN  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,J"^^^ 


n. 


The  price  for  tuition  will  be  915  per  term— two  terms  in  the  year 
— one  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  and  con- 
tinuing 20  weeks,  and  the  other  eommenomgon  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  May,  and  continuinor  2S  weeks.  Those  who  perform  a 
course  of  experiments  with  tneir  own  hands,  are  chaiqged  98  extra 
for  chemical  substances  and  apparatus,  unavoidably  dMtroyed. 

Board  can  be  had  from  98  to  93.75  per  week. 

Oct.  1, 1843~-at. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  subscribers  are  now  ready  to  receive  ordras  for  safwrior 
Fruit  TruSf  viz :  Applks,  Plums,  Pxass,  CHXHancs,  Pxachks, 
Quinces,  Ike,  Ac,  from  their  neuj  and  exttntive  nursery ^  Their 
assortment,  "which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  (hU,  is  very  large 
and  fine.  The  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty,  and  of  the  most  suitable 
size  and  age  tor  transplanting,  and  being  propagated  by  the  propi- 
etors  themselves  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  either  nrom  bearing 
trees  in  their  o^'n  grounds,  or  from  others  of  undoubted  genuineness, 
and  being  in  every  other  respect  until  they  are  sent  from  Uie  namery, 
tmder  their  ifnmediale  perMonal  tupervinOHf  they  can  be  confidently 
recommended. 

It  is  expected  that  all  orders  coming  from  persons  imknown  to 
the  proprietors,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  or  that  name 
responsible  reference  will  be  given.  Orders  are  entered  on  the 
order  bo<^,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  jiracticable  in  the  fall.  Or- 
ders respectftdly  sdicitied,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

WIUSON,  THORBURN  A  TELLER,  or 
WM.  THORBURN,  Seedsman,  38  Broadway, 

Albany,  Sept.  1— at 

ItT*  A  liberal  disootmt  made  to  those  who  purchase  to  sell  again, 
or  by  wholesale. «.«__««_______«.»__^_ 

PRINCE'S  LINN^AN  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 
Flushing,  L.  /.,  near  Nho-Forfc. 

THX    OK  SAT    OKIOIRAL    SSTABLISBintRT. 

THESE  NuFMries  are  not  only  the  largest  in  the  Union,  cover- 
ing near  60  acres,  but  the  collection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  and  Phmts,  is  the  most  extensive  and  tdeet  in  America,  being 
the  result  of  investigation  during  a  century.  The  specimen  ffroundk 
comprising  1700  trees  firom  which  the  Nurseries  are  ingrafleo,  there- 
by ensuring  their  accuracy.  The  collection  contains  more  than  500 
new  and  rare  varieties  of  fruits,  and  above  1000  rare  varieties  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  roses,  that  are  in  no  other  nursery.  Tlie 
new  descriptive  Catalogues,  with  reduced  prices,  and  directions  for 
culture,  will  be  sent  to  every  post-paid  applicant,  and  all  orders 
will  be  executed  with  that  accuracy  and  dispatch  which  character- 
ize the  establishment.  The  public  are  cautioned  against  a  spurious 
use  of  our  name  and  title,  by  an  Attorney  at  Law,  named  Winter. 
Oct  1— It.  wM.  R.  PRINCE  A  Co. 

SEEDLING  APPLE-TREES  FOR  SALE, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  at  his  Nursery,  Macodon,  Wayne  Co,  N- 
Y.}  one  year  <dd,  and  from 5  to  10  inches  high,  at  93  per  thou- 
sand.   No  charge  made  for  packing,  for  orders  of  5000  each ;  or 
SO  cts.  per  1000  for  less.    Orders  to  be  post-paid  and  accompanied 
wiUi  remittances. 
Oct  1— It. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALS. 

AMERICAN  Fanner's  Encyclopedia,  price  94— 8kinner*s  Cattle 
Doctor,  price  50  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  worka,  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  "The  Cuhivaior.*' 


FAN  MILL  AND  CKADLE  MANUFACTORY. 

THE  subscribers  continue  to  manufacture  Fun  Milb  and  Grain 
Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  subscribers  have  recctiiiy 
imnroved  their  Fan  Milla,  so  that  whe«t  and  ait  other  kinOi.  oi  {jriuu 
and  seeds  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  being  run  ihrcugli  ih*?  mid 
once.  Said  improvemem  has  been  secured  by  Icuer»  i-^huui,  bear- 
ing date  the  lOih  day  of  July,  1B45. 

Nomrilhstanding  the  labor  and  expense  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  the  improvemem  of  our  Fan-Mills^  we  are  enabled  to  furnish 
the  "  Patent  Fan-Mills'*  at  the  some  prices  which  wc  luive  recei\«xl 
for  mills  heretofore  manuActured  by  us. 

We  manuflioture  four  diflerent  sixes  of  Fan-MHIs.  seven  sieve*  to 
each  mill.    Prices  from  iSl  to  tS7.  according  lo  nize. 

Ordei*  Arom  abroad  pcompily  fiUed,  and  a  liberal  discount  to 
dealers.  I.  T.  GRAiNT, 

D.  H.  VIALL. 
Schaghtiooke,  JonctioB  P.  O.,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  the  sabscriben  certify  that  we  have  witnessed  the  operation 
of  I.  T.  Grant  A  Cc's  "  Patem  Fan-BilU,"  upon  wheat  and  nil 
lands  of  grain  and  seeds,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  ii 
superior  lo  any  mill  now  in  use.  The  operation  of  cleaning  wheat 
is  perftmned  with  one-half  the  time  and  labor  required  by  oiher 
mills,  as  it  chafls  and  screens  at  the  same  time.  All  kinds  of  grain 
and  seeds  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  being  run  through  the  mill 
once.  We  cheerfully  recommend,  and  advise  all  fiuimcrs  who 
wish  to  purchase  a  fan-mill,  to  poichase  the  **  Patent  Fan-Mill'* 
manuflictnred  by  L  T.  Grant  A  Co. 

John  M.  Mutt,  H.  K.  Dner, 

L.  D.  Eddy,  John  Case, 

Cha's  J.  Wilber,  Henry  P.  Stuntz, 

JameaH  Rine,  Philip  H.  Stunts, 

Moses  BneUey,  Edwin  Smith, 

P.  O  Williman,  James  O.  Gcrtoo, 

Celvhi  Mofse,  George  W.  Corry, 

James  H.  Jonea,  Francis  Crocker, 

I  know  little  of  die  utility  of  the  fan-mill  above  described  except 
from  information.  I  am,  however,  personally  acquainted  with 
almost  every  one  of  tiie  above  aubscrihers,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  most  unplicit  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  al! 
they  certify.  JOB  PfERSON. 

I  am  intimately  aeqnalnted  with  the  Hon.  Job  Pierson,  who  has 
signed  the  above  certificate.  He  is  a  highly  respeetable  man,  (for- 
meriy  member  of  Congreas,)  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  him. 

W.  L.  MARCY. 
For  Bale  at  WARREN'S,  in  Troy,  D.  L.  CLA  WSON'S,  No,  i» 
Water-street,  New- York,  and  at  COmSTOCK  A  Co.'s  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Albany.  Sept.  1— 3t. 

WILLIAM  HOVEY'S  PATENT   STRAW  CUTTER. 

THE 'subscriber  havuig  made  some  important  improvements  in 
his  tools  and  machuMry  ft>r  building  his  celebrated  Straw  Cut- 
ter, is  now  able  to  offer  them  at  the  following  reduced  prices  :— 

No.  1,  $10,  former  price  $18. 

No.  fl,  f  Ifl,     ''         "     $16. 

No.  3,  $16,      "         *'      $a0. 

No.  4,  $90,      "         '*      $95. 

No.  S,  $afi,      **         '*      $30. 

No.  6,  $90,  "  •«  $35, 
A  liberal  discoonl  will  be  made  to  dealers.  The  great  advantage 
that  these  machines  have  orer  all  other  Cylinder  Cutters,  comdsla 
principally  in  the  eaae  and  facility  with  which  the  knives  can  be  «l- 
justed,  for  which  he  holds  letters  patent.  Any  one  knife  may,  be 
taken  off  and  ground  without  taking  off  the  whole  number ;  and 
should  any  one  knife  become  narrow  by  grinding,  the  edge  can  be 
set  out  by  set  screws,  so  as  to  come  in  eanal  contact  with  the  hide 
roller,  without  the  necessity  of  grinding  all  the  other  knives  down  to 
the  same  width.  The  wings  to  which  the  knives  are  (hstened  are  of 
vast  importance,  as  they  serve  to  strengthen  and  sunx>rt  the  knives, 
and  prevent  them  bending  while  cuuing  cornstalks  or  other  coarse 
fodder. 

Machines  will  probably  be  offered  by  others  in  the  market,  made 
to  resemble  these  Cutters^  but  entirely  without  the  above  named 
improvements.  The  kmves  are  fastened  on  a  cylinder  without 
wings  to  support  them,  and  are  confined  by  rings  on  each  end.  No 
one  Imife  can  be  taken  off  without  the  whole  number— nand  in  case 
of  inequality  in  the  width  of  knives,  the  machinery  becomes  useless 
oniesa  they  are  all  ground  equal,  as  there  are  no  means  of  setting 
om  the  edges  to  mdce  them  cylindrical,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  grind  them  so  perfect  that  they  will  all  come  witth  equm 
contact  on  the  roller  on  which  they  are  designed  to  cut.  Should 
such  an  imperfect  article  be  wanted  on  accoimt  of  cheapness,  the 
subscriber  w^  furnish  a  better  one  at  a  chei^»er  rate. 

CAUTION.— Any  person  who  shall  make,  use,  or  sell  to  others  to 
be  used,  any  of  the  above  improved  Cutters,  will  be  held  account- 
able for  the  infringement  of  the  above  named  patent. 
Worcester,  Man.,  August,  1645.  WILUAM  HOVEY. 
N.  B.  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  having  ceased  to  act  as  my 
agents,  a  full  assortment  vrill  be  kept  for  sale  at  the  Farm  Implex 
ment  and  Seed  Warehouse  of  D.  PROUTY  A  CO ,  Nos.  10, 20,  and 
22  North  Market-street,  and  10  Clinton-street,  Boston.  They  are 
also  for  sale  at  COMSTOCK  A  Co.'s  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Al- 
bany.  Sept.  1— 3t. 


FINE  WOOLED  BUCKS  FOR  SALE. 

SEVERAL  Bucks,  of  various  ages,  and  of  the  best  quality,  both 
<br  fineness  and  weiflhl  of  fleece,  as  virell  as  for  shape  and  con- 
stitution! can  be  had  if  a^ued  for  soon.  A  part  of  them  are  pure 
Merino,  and  a  part  a  cfoss  of  the  Merino  and  Saxon.  Addreesipoft- 
pnd,  SANPORB  HOWARD, 

^benyi  Oct  1.  Office  of  the  Cultivator. 
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rV*ION  SEED— 1000  lbs.  of  Blood  Red  Onioo  Smd. 
KJ  100   "  PureWhita       **         " 

000   "  Yellow  "         " 

all  the  growth  of  ihejjrescnt  season  and  mlsed  from  aelaeted  roota. 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of  the  Hsiiford  Co.  Ag.  So.,  tay 
Hartford,  a.,  Oct.  10,  1946.— 3t        E.  W.  BULL, 


OARDBN  SBEDS. 

THE  anbaeriber  (who  has  bean  ftvr  years  the  moat  oxtenaiTC  prae- 
tioal  secdman  in  AnsrienJ  would  inform  dealers  in  seeds, 
that  his  crops  are  now  naariy  iiirhMTesled,  and  that  orders  can  be 

aieedity  executed.  The  application  of  horsepower  to  threshmir  and 
eaning,  (heretofore  more  expensively  pertbrmed  by  hand,)  has 
enabled  bim  to  reduce  prices  below  those  of  former  years;  and  as 
tho  seeds  sold  by  the  subscriber,  are,  (with  slight  exceniion,)  the 
produce  of  grounds  cultivated  under  his  strict  personal  ins|MCtion, 
nis  customers  have  a  guaranty  which  cannot  be  given  with  unport- 
ed  seeds,  or  such  as  are  casoally  purchased,  and  vended  in  igno. 
ranee  of  their  worth,  nstlAsr  tsztwrs  mt  eomplexiom  b$ing  am  intUx 
qfth«irag«orqwiKtf.  D.  LANDRETH,  PhUadelpMa« 
Nov.  1— It.  


D  LANDRETH  h  FULTON,  Proprietors  of  the  old  and  wide- 
•  ly  known  Nursery  and  Gardens  of  the  late  D.  ft  C.  Landreth, 
near  Philadelphia,  offer  for  sale  a  select,  well  grown  stock  of  most 
articles  m  their  line— embracing  Fruit  Trees  of  choice  kind«,  deci- 
duous and  evergreen  Omamenul  Treea.  Flowering  Shrubs  of  rare 
varieties,  and  Green  Hoose  PlanU,  including  two  thousand  finely 
formed,  and  many  thousand  small  plants  of  the  Camellia.  To  pre- 
serve the  character  o(  this  esiabltshraent,  as  it  existed  under  the  old 
proprietors,  has  been  the. aim  of  their  successors,  and  they  trust  suc- 
cessfully so. 

On  hand  50,000  Madura,  or  Osage  Orange,  belter  adapted  for 
Hboobs  than  the  thorn,  either  native  or  exotic.  It  is  perfectly  har- 
dy, (farther  north  than  at  Pliiladelphia,)  grovrs  with  rapidity  and  i« 
free  from  dtsenjie.  and  the  attack  of  insects.  .  On  good  land  sind  with 
proper  culiurr,  it  will  form  a  hedge  impefKlrable  to  roan  or  beast. 
HI  five  ycnrs. 

Printed  Catalogues,  on  applieation. 

Nov  I— It 


ALBANY  AORICITLTITRAL  WAREHOVS£. 

'  PHE  aobaeriben  have  taken  the  Ivge  «tore,  No.  S3 
A.  Albany,  where  Ihay  ha^  opened  an  Agncnltmal  Warehowasi 
for  the  sale  of  all  such  Machinea,  Implemenis,  Tools,  and  Seeds,  aa 
are  required  by  Farmers  and  Gardeners.  It  is  their  mienikni  10  be 
prepared  at  an  early  day  to  supply  every  article  for  which  dwre 
shall  be  ademand,  and  they  be^io  assure  the  public  that 
will  be  wptxtA  10  procure  the  botqnality  of  articles,  and  to 
the  business,  so  far  aa  poaaiblo,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 
deal  with  them. 

PLOWS.— They  have  been  appointed  the  Agenu  of  the 
nfaetnrors  of  the  celebrated  Cmtn  Dntft^  Worettter^  and 
Plows,  and  will  keep  constantly  on  hoiid  an  asaottm^ii  of  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  these  different  kinds,  together  with  the  Subsoil  Pkma. 
of  Rugglesi  Nourse  &  Mason,  and  Prooty  &  Co>  Also  Bamaby  A 
Mooch's  Side-Hill  Plows,  and  Wiard*s  Gang  Plowa. 

STRAW  CUTTERS.— The  diff-irent  sizes  of  Hovey'^  and  8ie« 
vans',  at  prices  from  ^10  to  S80k 

-  HORSE  POWERS  Ann  THRESHINO  MACHINES.— Hav. 
iiig  been  appointed  agents  for  the  side  of  Warren's  lapmwd 
Horse-power  and  Threshers,  orders  will  be  received  for  them,  and 
the  machines  shipped  froin^New-Ycvk  at  the  mannfnctnrer's  pnres. 

at 


They  are  also  agents  for  Borrairs  Power  and  Thresher, 
Geneva.    Arrangements  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  10  supply 
all  the  beat  kinds  of  Hona*powers  manufactured  in  different 
of  the  oountry. 
They  will  keep  on  hand  ataU  timea. 


Com  Shellerii,  Fanning  llilla, 

Shovels,  Spades, 

Hay  and  Manure  Forks. 

Hay  Kuives.Hoes,  Scoop  Shovub, 

BnU  Ringst  T^e-up-Chams, 

Chums  wia  Cheese  Presses, 

FIELD  SEEDS.- They  wfll 


Root  Cutters,  Cnhlvatora, 
Road  scrapers,  Wheel  barrows, 
Cheeae  Hoopaand  Tubs, 
Measures  or  all  azsa, 
Spuming  wneeSs*  Rmr, 
Ptfa,  Butler  Ladles,  Ac,  te. 

be  prepared  to  supply  orden  Ibr 


all  kinda  of  Field  Seeds— such  as  the  best  varieties  or 


Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Clover  and  G 

Rye,  Oats,  and  Barley,  Turaeps,  Rnta 

Pens  and  Beans,  Beets  and  Camnat 

Potatoes  of  different  kinds. 

GARDEN  SEEDS.- A  complete  and  general 
the  best  growers  at  home  and  abroad. 

IMPROVED  STOCK.— Orders  wiU  be  received  for  the  diffsrtat 
breeds  of  Improved  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry.  Ac,  and  the 
selections  made  by  a  gentleman  of  extensive  practical  knowledge 
in  these  matters. 

The  business  will  be  condocted  mider  the  firm  of  E.  Comstocx 
A  Co ,  10  whom  all  orders  ahoohl  be  addressed. 

LUTHER  TUCKER. 

Albany.  Oet.  90, 1840.  EIX)N  COMSTOCK. 

NURSERY  AT  MACEDON. 

THE  suhsciiber,  besides  his  half  of  the  stock, 
the  former  nursery  of  Thomas  A  Smith,  having  made' 
ditions,  has  already,  of  moderate  size,  a  fine  aasortmeai  of  cl 
peach,  i^Micot,  nectarine,  and  siNne  other  trees,  for  sale  at 
rate  prices. 

No  trees  are  ever  sold  by  him,  but  those  pronugeted  from  hearing 
treety  whose  excellent  quatitist  VDAfitneatfor  the  dimau  have  been 
THOROUGHLY  PROVED,  and  m  neariy  all  osses  by  many  ytm 
experience. 

His  collection  of  bearing  treev  ^  eoimeetton  with  the  fine  and 
extensive  assortment  of  David  Thoram,  of  Caynga  county,  oounH 
of  several  hundred  varieties  in  a  bearing  state,  frosn  which  the  very 
bestottly  are  selected. 

Orders  promptly  snppUed,  and  trees,  well  packed,  sent  by  canal 
or  railroad.  Irdeficiertcies  insumdying-parts  of  orders  occur,  the 
baluaee  of  remittanoea  is  ratumad  at  once  to  the  purchaser. 

Addrees,  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

Nov.  1— It.  MaeedoB,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CAUTION. 

TRB  tmdersiened  has  been  duly  informed  that  in  consequence  of 
thepritui^  o/the  **  Wiirren  Potent  Horse  Power  and  Tliresh- 
er"  beins[  now  so  universally  conceded  superior  to  all  otneiv,  there 
are  persons  in  various  places  who  are  taking  or  about  to  take 
the  ridEof  manufacturing  an  article  to  imitate  them  Now  this  is 
to  give  notice  that  th*  genuine  and  laUM  "  Wsrren  Improved  Pa- 
tent Horse  Power  and  Thresher"  tan  onljf  bt  obtained  of  tki  SMiicn- 
btTf  or  of  his  agents,  E.  Comstock  A  Co.,  at  the  JAany  AgriewUi' 
rai  ITorrAot/ V,  and  whosoever  cIm  presumes  to  make  and  sell  them, 
incurs  the  liuhility  of  lenl  ptoceedinffS. 

The  und'^rsigned  M'isliei  it  distinctly  tmderstood  that  the  g«aMs« 
maehinu  must  not  be  held  retp<msibU/or  the  probahle  faUierts  of  the 
imitation  artieU.  J.  PLANT,  5  Buriing  Slip,  N  Y.  citr. 

Successors  to  L.  Bostwick  A  Co.,  and  exclusive  agent  tor  the 
above  machines. Nov.  1. 

THRESHERS  AND  HORSE  POWERS. 

THE  tmdenigned  having  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticulnr  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  "  Warren  Improved  Patent 
Horse  Power  end  Thresher**  for  the  last  three  years,  is  now  com- 
pleting armngements  to  sell  various  other  kinds  of  approved  Powen 
and  Spike  Threshen*.  Among  th^m  may  be  obtained  Trimble's.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  ^*J|lpT^r  to  keep  an  amortment  of  the  beat 
Ilon^e  Powers  and  T^rci&iVtfi  wfdch  can  be  had  at  reaaonaUs 
pri<^e8.  ^^  J.  PLANT,  S  Burling  Sln^ 

New- York  Nov  I. 
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Soxtx%n  <Sarrc9)ionlrente. 


MK.  NOETON'S  LBTTEBS— No.  XTIU. 

^T^.  JbfautM'f  Ltdurtt  M  tJw  MradwftM  ^  tlW  i(w%i 
qf  Agricaliurt  Mo  SckaoU. 

I^iboruotT  of  Ai.  Choo.  Aawiuloii,  { 
Eduibarg£,  Sept  10,  ISU.        t 
L..  TvcKKK,  Esq, — A  year  ago,  in  a  IMIer  (kted  the 
24(h  of  (hii  monlh,  I  BMDtionnI  Uul  Prof.  Johndon  hail 
jinl  dcltTcrel  two  Uolum  lo  the  parochial  Mboolmuten 
of  8«o)laiid,  at  thair  ananal  mMUng,  opm  tbe  inlroduc- 
lion  of  Agricultunl  Cbsmiilry  into  Ihe  Parish  ichooli. 
Thoae  lecturei,  a*  I   lh*a  mmlioneil,  were  iceeiTMl 
wilh  mach  approbatloa,  and  (heir  prrmanenl  efiect  hu 
bean  ihown  b;  Ifae  iJoplloa  or  Uiii  braaeh  of  iD>trticl)on 
into  about  90  •chooli.     Thii  feu-,  Ihe  Mhoolniailen  in- 
Tiled  Prof.  Johnpton  agt-ia  to  appBar  before  them  uxj 
!   fDllf  hi!  liJeai,  aa  to  tbe  kiul,  eilent. 


,   of 


initrucIIOD  neeeiurj. 


rerad  tbe  Arat 


(hia  requeit,  he  na  TburKl«y 

of  three  Lscturai,  to  about  2B0  of  (be  lea< 

In  the  rommFneemeiit,  be  aaked,  why  it  it  importanl 
that  the  aehoolmaitar  ■taould  taacb  Ihli  branoh  of  knoi 
lodgvt    Becaute  il  haibeooine  ofaaknowled^  impoi 
■nee  Itaat  it  ataoQld  be  dinxcd,  and  became  the  only 
way  In  which  Ihit  diSiiiioD  can  be  made  laitLog'  and  iial 
venal,  ia  ihroush  the  riun^  ganeralioii. 

"  But,"  ha  caDtiimed,  "  let  it  not  beundentood  Ihal  : 
it  Otmittry  we  want  laaKhl;  it  ii  only  ehemiilry  lO  b 
aa  it  ia  applied  directly  to  AKricatlnr*.  More  than  tbi 
would  only  overload  Ihe  mind  ood  injure  the  cause  . 
was  intended  lo  lerre.  To  the  tame  end  would  tend 
the  endeavoii  of  the  great  matt  ofteacben  (onuliethem- 
ial*et  aoalytical  chemltti.  Tbey  migbt  gti  br  enongb 
to  make  Imperfect  reteaicbo,  and  tbeietbre  draw  iooor- 
ract  concliuioEU,  but  more  tbey  could  not  do  wilhont 
entirely  neglecliog  Iheir  otber  poraalta  and  dalles. 

■■AH  thai  ii  noceaury  for  the  primary  acbooli.  It  Iba 
Catechism.  Thii  little  work  contaiiu  (ha  great  oat- 
Imoa  and  difiiions  of  Ihe  tciance,  and  it  impartialmow- 
ladga  of  ihoie  few  icientific  words  and  important  fiib- 
ttanrci,  which  the  cullirator  of  the  toil  musi  acqualnl 
bimaelf  with." 

Id  order  lo  show  mora  tolly  tbe  plan  of  this  little 
work,  and  to  ezhibil  to  Uioia  unikilled  in  aoch  matlsit 


liie  methods  of  performlnf  the  ezperimaDlt  therein  men - 
tiooad,  the  Profesaor  hers  look  it  up,  and  proceeded 
through,  explaining  every  point  upon  which  darknata 
might  rest,  and  performing  all  of  Iba  expcrimenla. 
These  ara  very  limple,  bat  the  tight  of  their  perform- 
aace  woold  enable  thoaa  who  ara  uoaceastomed  tocbem- 
ioal  manipuUtlon,  to  perform  tham  much  more  netily 
1  taliibetorily. 

This  exposition  of  tfa(  Cateehinn,  occupied  Ihrea 
dayi,  and  was  delivered  lo  deeply  aUcDtiva  and  int«- 
retted  auditors.  At  the  conclusion,  every  doabt  teemed 
to  hare  dimppeared  from  tbe  roindi  of  all  preaent,  at  to 
tfaa  tlmplicily  and  beauty  of  the  great  ouUinet  of  the 
nieiKe,  wblcdi  bad  been  laid  before  them.  Tbongh 
themtelTei  the  result  of  yean  of  labor,  guided  by 
..._'  hlghett  tcienlific  intellect,  they  are  given  in  such  a 
form  thai  any  boy  of  ordintty  capajily  may  nndanlaod 
them.  I  have  lately  been  in  teveial  tehoolt  where  bojt 
of  12  aitd  14,  not  only  nnderstood,  hut  applied  these 
principles  to  socb  brmt  at  (ell  nnder  their  obtcrvatiOD. 
Many  hava  acknowladged  thai  much  beneflt  night  ra- 
mlt  from  tbit  intttneilon,  bat  at  the  aama  lime  contandad, 
that  il  would  bfl  mora  than  balanced  by  tbe  Injury  dim* 
other  stud iei.  Ttaii  objeelion  it,  I  think,  completely 
answered  by  the  fact  that  Prof.  lobnaton,  from  the  re- 
lults  of  actual  experience,  now  recommends  that  only 
half  an  hour  a  week,  be  devoted  to  Ibia  bnocta,  and  even 
thai  only  during  the  last  year  at  tchool.  Of  courie,  each 
teacher  may  if  he  cbooiei,  tlill  Eulhar  imprest  Ihe  boyi 
by  an  occaiioiut  Salardiy  atlcmoon*a  walk,  over  aome 
neighboring  farm,  making  such  obiervaliona  as  the  stale 
of  the  land  and  mode  of  collars  tnggett. 

At  the  conclmion  of  the  lectnrel,  Mr.  Hilne,  deputy 
advocate  of  SeotUod,  made  a  mosi  admirable  aad  alo- 
ipeech,  upon  the  progren  of  agricullnral  educa- 
a  etoM  in  which  he  is  liaeply  inleretled,  and  which 
a  moil  powerfully  conlribuled  lo  forward.  He  ex- 
pressed hit  great  gtaliflcatioa  at  the  tpirlt  which  pra- 
vailed,  and  the  movement  which  wit  commencing, 
among  thaSeottiahachoolmaileni  and  tkalched  in  gra- 
phic language,  the  improved  condition  of  all  claasea  of 
thecommunity,  when  the  best  system  of  cuiliTali on  thonU 
be  everywhere  adopted.  Not  only  an  adililional  popn- 
litloo  would  be  maintained  by  the  increated  aupply  of 
food,  but  would  be  maintained  in  a  grealer  degree  of 
comfort  through  the  increased  demand  for  laborers. 
Prof.  Pillant,  of  Edinburgh  Univcrtity,  in  teconding  a 
ote  of  Ihanka  10  Prof.  Johntlon,  bestowed  upon  him  a 
ribule  ofcordial  and  well  merited  praise.  He  avowed 
lut  he  hid  come  to  these  lectures  prejudiced  agatnU 
He  duie  they  were  intended  to  advance,  but  confetaed 
.imielt to  hare  become  an  entire  convert.  "So  clear 
lad  the  whole  tutiieel  been  made,  to  complcleiy  bad 
doctrlBss  fomided  upon  tbe  motl  abstmie  principlet  of 
acienca  been  timpliOed,  tbat  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expreMlng  hit  delight.  Tbe  leclnrer,  wilh  a  tcientiOi 
mind  of  Ihe  highest  ordar,  delighting  to  grapple  wiU- 
tba  moat  difflcult  problemi  of  nilura,  had  not*  been  foi 
one  moment  Icmpled  from  hit  object  of  giving  timpli 
inatroction.  Be  hoped  and  betieced,  Ihit  the  Scottitl 
tchool  matlen,  urged  by  eirry  caniidentiou,  would  leu 
their  energiei  icrioualf^  Ibis  new  task,  and  maintaii 
thai  high  character  which  tbcy  had  always  borne." 
Tbat  Iha  aOact  of  tbata  lacturet  will  ba  bMi^  I  ch 
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not  doubt;  the  whole  body  seemed  qaite  uoanimoui 
expreuioni  of  approbation. 

We  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Miloe  u  rivals  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  branch  of  education,  and  I  trust 
that  we  shall  prove  formidable  rivals,  that  oar  rising 
generation  will  take  the  field  so  armed  with  the  true 
principles  of  cultivation  that  in  20  years  from  this  time 
we  shall  no  longer  need  to  look  to  Scotland  as  a  model. 
The  Scotch  would  call  this  American  conceit,  but  they 
donn  know  what  we  can  do  when  we  are  in  earnest. 
Very  truly  yolut,  John  Pitkin  Nobton. 


ON  ARTIFICAL  MANURES. 


BT  FBOF.  JUSTUS  USBIO. 


[Our  friend  and  correspondent  at  Oiessen,  Prof.  Hors- 
fordy  has  sent  us  the  following  eopy  of  a  eommtmieation, 
written  by  Dr.  Justus  Liebio  for  the  first  No.  of  the 
<'  Agricultural  Magazine,"  a  work  recently  commenc- 
ed in  London,  and  for  which  the  copy-right  was  seoved 
in  England.] 

Sir — Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  manufacture  of 
spa  and  mineral  waters  l>egan,  they  met  with  violent  op 
position  from  the  members  of  the  faculty,  as  being  de 
prived  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  natural  ones— as 
wanting  in  a  certain  eondUio  Hm  gw  mm — in  a  ipiritus 
ruiorf  or  vital  power,  which  alone  gave  them  any  medi- 
cinal qualities.  Those  times  have  passed  now — Chemis- 
try has  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  what  the  constituents 
of  those  various  waters  are,  and  under  what  forms  and 
compounds  they  are  united  in  them.  It  has  succeeded  in 
combining  them  exactly  hi  the  same  proportions,  and  in 
rendering  them  not  only  equal  to  the  natufal  ones,  but 
even  more  effective.  Only  from  that  time  physicians 
were  induced  to  connect  certain  effects  on  the  human 
body  with  certain  elements  in  the  waters,  and  were  ena- 
bled, by  the  light  of  science,  to  add  more  of  this  ele- 
ment, or  more  of  that;  nay,  to  apply,  instead  of  the  wa- 
ters themselves,  the  one  active  element  alone,  as  is,  for 
instance,  the  case  with  Iodine  in  indurations  and  struma. 
It  is  well  known,  that  at  this  moment  there  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  mineral  waters  in  England,  in  Ber- 
lin, in  Dresden,  in  Vienna,  &e. 

Now,  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  same  principle  may  be 
applied,  partially,  at  least,  to  the  use  of  manufactured  ma- 
nures, which,  in  England,  has  just  been  called  into  exist- 
ence.    Guano,  that  powerful  manure,  the  ei&eaey  of 
which,  in  ajudicious  application,  has  been  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  far- 
mers, cannot  be  supplied  for  a  much  longer  period  to 
come.    The  rich  stores  in  Chili  and  Africa  must  be 
shortly  exhausted.    As  it  is  only  in  very  dry  countries 
that  it  is  found,  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  many  more 
places  containing  it,  and  what  are  we  tk$n  to  dot    My 
attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  question,  whether, 
according  to  our  experience,  and  the  present  state  of 
science,  a  manure  might  not  be  composed  which  could 
replace  the  genuine  Guano  in  its  effects,  and  whether  I 
could  not,  by  a  series  of  experiments  point  out  a  way  of 
preparing  one  equal  to  it  in  all  its  chemical  and  physical 
properties?    You  are  well  aware,  sir,  that  we  know  with 
certainty  all  the  elements  of  the  guano,  as  well  as  of  the 
urine  and  solid  fffces  of  men  aid  animals.    In  like  man- 
ner it  seems  to  have  verified  the  opinion  which  I  have 
laid  down  in  my  work  on  Agriculture,  that  the  salts 
manufactured  in  the  laboratory  have  the  same  efibot  on 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  they  are  embodied  to  the 
fields,   in  the  same  forms  in  which  the  animals  fur- 
nish them  in  their   excrements.     This  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  knows,  that  to  produce  these 
compounds  in  the  laboratory,  the  same  agencies  and 
means  are  made  use  of.  which  are  employed  by  nature. 
The  fabrication  of  a  manure,  equal  in  its  composition 
and  effects  to  the  solid  and  fluid  excrements  of  animals 
and  men,  seems  to  me  one  of  ih^  most  essential  demands 
of  our  time-^more  especially  for  a  country  like  England 
in  which  from  various  cireumstaiioe^  a  rational  agricul- 
ture without  a  supply  of  naanra  in  some  ifaipe  or  othar^ 


/romirtfAottt,  seems  nearly  impossible.  Our 
will  appear  the  mor^  eorreety  if  we  remember  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  fhe 
numerous  analyses  of  the  different  sorts  of  gnano-^bow 
little  the  farmer  can  depend  upon  producing  from  a  given 
quantity  a  certain  ^ee<,  as  the  latter  naturally  varies ; 
ding  to  the  composition  of  the  former.  There 
ly  any  two  samples  in  the  market  with  the  same  compo- 
sition— ^nay,  not  even  similar.  The  following  may  be 
regarded  as  the  essential  constituents  of  a  powerful  ma- 
nure applicable  to  all  sorts  of  soils  >— 

Earihy  Photphal$», — ^The  most  important  of  these  is 
Pkotphate  cf  lAfMy  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a  minenl 
called  apatit:  It  is  the  principal  element  in  the  bone^ 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  found  most  effi- 
cacious if  calcined,  consequently  deprived  of  their  ani- 
mal matter.  The  rapidity  of  the  eflects  of  phoahate  of 
lime  on  the  growth  of  plants  depends  upon  its  greater  or 
lesser  solubil^y.  Its  amount  of  glue  (gelatine)  diminish- 
es this  solubility  if  the  soil  is  rieh  in  vegetable  matters, 
which  furnish  carbonic  acid  by  their. decomposifion,  and 
which  acid  is  required  fbr  rendering  the  phosphate  of  lime 
soluble  in  water  and  introdneing  it  into  the  organism  of 
the  plants.  In  the  calcuied  state  the  bones  act  sufficient- 
ly quickly;  but  in  those  soils  in  which  this  cause  of  solu- 
bility is  wanting,  their  action  is  slower.  In  my  work  I  had 
recommended  fhe  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  both  in  order  to  render  the  bones  more  solu- 
ble snd  to  change  the  neutral  phosphate  of  the  iKmea  into 
gypsum,  and  into  a  phosphate  which  contains  more  acid 
:  (superphosphate  of  lime.)  I  have  been  informed  that 
'tbis  advice  has  been  most  extensively  adopted,  that  the 
superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  effi- 
cacious manure,  and  that  it  forms  already  a  most  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  A  second  earthy  phosfiiiate, 
not  less  important,  is  thd  Photphate  qf  JUagnesta,  which 
it  is  well  known  enters  in  a  still  larger  propoition  than 
the  pAospJkofs  qf  Ume  into  the  oomposition  of  the  gxahi. 

The  AJkaHn^  Photpkaiis,  although  not  original)^  found 
in  nature,  are  important  elements  of  the  seeds  of  grain, 
of  peas,  beans,  &e.  A  rational  &rmer  must  provide 
them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  those  plants  which  re- 
quire them  for  their  development,  from  knowing  that 
human  excrements  increase  ttie  produce  in  grain  in  a  far 
greater  proportion  because  they  cen^ata  alkaline  phos- 
phates, than  the  animal  excrements,  in  whieh  ihtji^Mt 

€Xi9t, 

The  AJkaHe9  (potash  and  soda)  must  be  eoostitnents  of 
every  rationally  composed  manure,  becanse  by  then  the 
original  fertile  condition  of  the  fields  is  preserved.  A 
soil  which  contains  the  oftoKss  in  too  small  a  quantify,  is 
perhaps,  fertile  for  grain;  but  is  not  necessarily  so  for 
tumeps  or  potatoes,  which  require  a  grest  quantity  of 
alkali.  By  supplying  an  alkaline  manure,  frllows,  or 
the  cultivation  of  those  plants  which  are  growa  during 
the  time  of  fallowing,  beeomes  less  necessary. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  is  a  constituent  of  all  plants,  al- 
though in  small  quantity,  as  well  as  eosummsatt  anddtfs- 
ride  qf  Potoitium  which  are  found  in  milk  in  rather  a  large 
proportion.  The  Malta  qf  UmOf  especially  gfpssm,  are 
important  nourishment  for  the  leguminous  plants.  SOiea 
is  never  wsnting  in  all  soils  of  soils—it  is  a  eonstitnent 
of  all  rocks,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  all  product- 
ive soils  are  formed,  and  the  cerealia  ffasd  it  every  where 
in  sufficient  qusntity,  and  in  a  form  capable  of  bemg 
taken  up  by  the  plsnts,  if  tkB  oftoKct  are  proridsd 
wherever  they  are  present  in  too  small  qusntity. 

Salts  of  Ammonia, — ^It  can  be  regarded  as  certain,  that 
the  azote  of  the  plants  is  derived,  either  from  the  ammo- 
nia of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  rnsnure  whi^  is  pro- 
vided in  the  shape  of  animal  fluid  snd  solid  excrements, 
and  that  azotic  compounds  exercise  an  effect  on  the 
growth  of  plants,  only  in  so  fhr  as  they  ^e  up  their 
azote  in  the  form  of  ammonia  during  their  decomposi- 
tion and  decay.  We  msy,  therefore,  profitably  replace 
all  the  azotic  substances  with  compocmds  of  ammonia. 

Dscsyifig  regetoWs  mattors,  which  contain  carbon,  srr 
useful  to  the  fields  in  so  far  as  they  provide  a  source  ol 
carbonie  acid}  but  they  are  not  quite  Indispensable  in  ma 
nure,  if  the  latter  be  rattonally  combined,  as  the  almos 
pherie  air  is  an  inezhSMStible  source  of  eaibonie  aeid 
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from  which  the  plants  draw  thetr  carbon,  if  in  the  ma- 
nure, the  mineral  substances  are  provided  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  assimilation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  These 
are  the  substances  which  togBihir  give  fertility  to  the 
soil ;  but  although  each  of  them  may,  under  certain  cir* 
cumsUuices,  (viz.,  where  the  soil  is  defective  in  it,  or 
where  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  plant  to  take  up  one 
instead  of  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  may  be  the  case 
with  soda  instead  of  potash,)  increase  the  fertility,  no 
one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  manure,  according  to  the 
common  meaning  of  Uie  word,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  only  aU  qfthem  in  certain  praportioru,  will  Ailfll  the 
purpose  for  which  the  common  manure  is  applied. 
This  purpose  is  the  restoration,  or  an  increase  of  the 
original  fertility,  and  by  manure  we  must  replace  all  the 
elements  of  the  plants  which  have  been  taken  away  in 
harvest,  or  which  are  contained  in  the  plants  which  we 
are  desirous  to  cultivate. 

What,  then,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil 
which  we  remove  by  the  straw,  seeds,  tuberculous  roots, 
stalks,  &c.,  of  our  plants  of  culture?  It  is  obvious  that 
we  must  know  these  first,  in  order  to  reHor$  them  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  To  this  we  answer,  by  giving  the 
analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  and  their  seeds.  Hundred 
weights  of  the  ashes  of  the  following  plants  contain 


Straw  of 


Ashes  of 


Peas. 

12.43 

47.81 
^.15 
4.37 

10.15 


Potatoes.  Clorei.  Bay. 


4.91 

43.(16 
6.73 

7.82 


0.28     4.63       2.8 


81.03 

41.61 

11.80 

0.9L 

2.23 


2.27 


3.0 

6.9 

40.8 

8.84 
21.8 

3.00 
12.7 


Whent. 

92.96 

38.02 

0.67 


Beans  (Vicia  faba.) 
68.59 
26.46 

1.84 


Beans. 

Alkaline  Carbonates, 29.38 

Carbonate  of  JUme, 39.50 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 6.43 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, ....    6 .  66 
Salpbate  of  Potash  or  Soda.  12.40 

Magnesia, — — 

Chloride  of  fiodiom  or  Po- 
tassium,  

Phosphaie  of  IroOf ) 

Phosphate  of  Alumina,  &c. ) 

In  these  analyses  Silica  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 
as  it  is  found  in  all  soils,  and  need  not  be  supplied.  One 
hundred  weight  of  the  ashes  of  potatoes,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  following  plants,  contains 

Potatoes. 

Alkaline  Phosphates, 16.75 

Phoa.  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,    9.00 

Phosphate  of  Iron, — — 

Mulphate  of  Potash, 15  07 

Carbonate«of  Potash  and  Soda.  51.70 

What  is  wanting  in  the  100  of  the  above  analyses  Is 
sand,  coal,  or  loss.  From  these  researches  it  appears, 
that  for  stalks  and  leaves  we  require  other  elements  than 
for  seeds.  The  former  contain  no  alkaline  phosphates, 
but  they  require  for  their  development  and  growth  a  rich 
supply  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates.  On  the 
other  hand  the  carbonates  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
seeds,  but  the  latter  are  very  rich  in  phosphates.  It  Is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  a  rational  farmer  must  supply 
both,  as  well  as  all  the  others.  If  he  supplies  only  phos- 
phates, and  does  not  restore  the  alkaline  carbonates,  his 
soil  will  become  gradually  barren — ^it  will  be  exhausted 
in  those  necessary  elements  for  the  development  of  stalks 
and  seeds,  without  which  no  formation  of  seed  can  be 
expected.  If  he  supplies  the  alkalies,  lime,  and  sul- 
phates alone,  in  a  given  time  he  will  get  no  more  grain. 
AU  constituent  elements  of  the  manure,  if  they  are  sup- 
plied alone,  have  that  great  defect,  that  by  them  the  soil 
is  impoverished  in  other  equally  important  elements. 
No  one  of  itself  can  maintain  the  fertili^.  Keeping  this 
in  view,  we  may  easily  judge  of  the  comparative  value 
of  artificial  and  natural  manures,  and  all  the  various  arca- 
na which  have  been  pr|i8ed  as  panaceas  for  exhausted 
soils. 

It  is  not  less  easy  to  understand  why  the  fiiirmers  have 
such  different  opinions  on  the  relative  value  of  the  eon- 
stitnents  of  manures — why  one  whose  farm  is  rich  in 
phosphates,  produces  an  uncommon  fertility  by  the  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  the  supply  of  alkalies, 
while  another  does  not  see  any  favorable  effect  at  all — 
why  bones  (phosphates  of  lime)  produce  in  many  fields 
wonders,  and  are  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  others, 
which  are  deficient  in  alkalies  or  alkaline  salts.  From 
the  composition  of  animal  manures,  it  results  with  cer- 
tainty, that  by  applying  the  latter,  (solid  and  fluid  excre- 
ments of  men  and  animals)  we  supply  to  the  soil  not  one 
but  all  the  elements  which  have  beoa  taken  away  in  the 


harvest  Fertility  is  perfectly  restored  to  the  field  by  a 
corresponding  supply  of  this  manure,  and  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  it  to  a  certain  limit.  This  will  be  the  more 
intelligible,  if  we  compare  the  mineral  elements  of  the 
urine  of  hones  and  catUe  with  the  mineral  elements  of 
herbs,  straw,  roots,  &c.,  of  our  cultivated  plants.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  their  quaUty  they  are  perfectly  identi- 
cal. 

Urine  of  a  Hone.   Of  Another.    Of  Oxen. 

Carbonate  of  Ume, 12.50  31.00  1.07 

of  Magnesia, 9.46  13.07 

40*33 


it 


6.93 

77.28 

13.30 
0.30 


53.1 

8.8 


The  solid  ezerements  of  Swine 
contain  principally  phos- 
phate oflim^ 


ofPounh, 46.091 

ofSoda, 10.33/ 

Sulphate  of  Potash, 13.04  9.02 

Chloride  ofSodinm, 0.55  

These  salts  in  the  urine  of  horses  amoimt  to  nearly  4 
per  cent. ;  in  that  of  oxen  to  2j  per  cent,  of  their  weights. 
If  we  compare  the  composition  of  these  different  sorts  of 
urine  with  the  composition  of  the  straw  of  peas,  beans, 
and  potatoes,  of  clover  and  hay,  it  will  at  once  be  obvi- 
ous, that  in  stable  dung  we  replace  by  the  urine,  the  al- 
kaline carbonates  which  we  have  removed  in  harvest. 
What  hi  this  urine,  is  wanting  in  phospliates  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  forms  the 
principal  constituent  elements  of  the  solid  excrements  of 
animals;  Mh  together  (solid  excrements  and  urine)  re- 
store the  field  to  its  original  composition,  and  thus  a 
new  generation  of  cultivated  plants  meet  with  the  mine- 
ral ingredients  necessary  fbr  their  development.  If  we 
farther  compare  the  guano  and  the  fiesces  of  men  with  the 
composition  of  the  animal  urine,  the  analysis  shows  (rf. 
my  book  on  agriculture)  that. both  are  entirely  defec- 
tive in  alhaUne  carhonates-^^ty  contain  phosphates  and 
sulphates  as  well  as  chloride  of  sodium,  but  no  free  alka- 
li— they  contain  phosphate  of  limeand  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, in  short  their  elements  are  in  qwUity  identical 
with  the  important  mineral  elements  of  the  seeds  of 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  (rf.  the  analysis.)  The  urine  of 
swine  is  in  its  composition  intermediate  between  the 
urine  of  man  and  horses. 

Analysis  of  the  urine  of  swine. 

Carbonate  of  Potash 12.1 

Phosphate  of  Soda, 19.0 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 7.0 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

"     ofPotassirnn,  .. 
Phosphate  of  Ume, 

"        <^  Magnesia,. 

Traeasoflron, | 

What  the  practical  results  o^  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  these  manures  are,  is  clear.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  provide  our  fields  with  the  dimg  of  swine  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  we  would  replace  by  it,  in  a  soil  which 
contains  eiiica  and  lime,  all  the  remaining  elements  of 
the  plants — ^the  field  might  be  made  fertile  for  all  kinds 
of  plants — we  have  in  it  not  only  alkaline  phosphates,  the 
principal  elements  of  the  seeds,  but  also  alkaline  Carbon- 
ates, which  are  required  by  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots. 
This  purpose  canqot  be  attained,  however,  by  manuring 
with  guano  or  human  excrements  alone,  but  perfectly  so 
by  stable  manure,  fh>m  its  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 
If  I  have  said  that  stable  manure  contains  the  mineral 
elements  of  the  nurture  of  the  plants,  exactly  in  a  state 

and  condition-  in  which  they  are  furnished  by  nature 

that  a  field  manured  by  it  resembles  the  primitive  state 
of  America  and  Hungary,  this  assertion  will  not  be  found 
exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that  stable  dung  contains  no 
alkaline  phosphates,  but  nature  does  not  furnish  to  the 
plants  these  elements  even  in  the  most  fertile  soil,  al- 
though we  find  them  in  large  quantity  in  all  the  deeds  of 
wild  plants.  It  is  obvious,  notwithstanding  their  ab- 
sence from  the  soil,  that  the  phosphates  are  formed  in 
the  organism  of  the  plants,  and  that  they  originate  from 
the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  the  supplied  al- 
kalies, by  an  exchange  of  the  elements  of  both.  The 
alkalies  are  necessary  for  forming  alkaline  phosphates, 
which  cannot  originate  in  the  phosphate  of  lime  alone. 
Both  together  are  present  in  stable  dung.  In  human  ex- 
crements, and  in  guano,  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  practice  of  the  farmer,  in  some 
places,  of  supplying  to  the  field  not  pure  guano,  but  a 
mixture  of  it  with  gypsum,  shows  clearly  that  the  phos- 
phates of  alkalihe  bases  are  really  formed  in  the  organ- 
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iim  of  the  plants  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  ami  msf - 
nesia,  beoause  this  mixture  (guano  and  gypsum)  eon- 
tains  leM  phosphate  of  potash  or  soda  than  the  guano  it- 
self; or^  in  certain  proportions  of  gypsum,  no  alkaline 
phosphates  at  all;  the  soluble  phosphates  in  the  gua 
no  decomposing  the  gypsum  into  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  into  sulphate  of  potash.  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  we  should  not  provide  the  fields 
with  alkaline  phosphates:  the  excellent  effect  of  the 
guano,  and  of  the  human  excrements,  is  loo  well  known 
to  question  il,  and  we  perceive,  from  this  £sct,  that 
plants  are  in  this  respect  like  domestic  animals  which 
with  a  normal  food,  are  healthy  and  strong,  but  do 
not  fatten.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  if  we 
prepare  the  food  of  these  animals  artificially,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  easily  digested  and  assimilated,  they  are 
enabled  to  consume,  in  a  given  time,  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  by  which  all  their  parts  increase  in  weight.  The 
same  happens  with  plants  if  we  give  them  their  nour- 
ishment in  a  state  most  appropriated  for  assimilation ; 
their  capability  to  attract  the  other  elements  from  the 
atmosphere  increases  and  their  development  is  aceelera 
ted.  If  we  recollect  that  the  favorable  effset  of  guano 
upon  our  fields  depends  on  its  amount  of  ammoniaeal$aU$f 
of  alkaUn^  jiAofpAai(ss,  and  the  cihmr  mineral  oonttttiMntt 
of  the  seeds,  but  that  it  is  defective  in  aOcaUu,  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  Asrbt,  9traa,  and  rooU,  it  is  easily 
understood  why  the  opinions  of  fkrmers,  on  the  value  of 
guano  as  a  manure  are  so  veiy  different  On  a  soil, 
which  is  defective  in  alkalies,  its  effect  is  small;  on  a 
«oil  rich  in  them,  it  increases  the  produce  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  continued 
application  of  guano  must  g^radually  diminish  the  fertili 
ty  of  our  fields  for  a  number  of  plants,  because  the  ele 
menti  of  those  organs,  of  Ae  leaves,  stalks,  roots,  &c., 
without  which  the  plants  cannot  be  developed  and  can 
not  produce  seeds,  are  taken  off  in  the  harvest  without 
any  restoration  of  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  certain, 
that  the  stable  dung  can  replace  the  guano  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  not  tfie4  v$r»a.  A  rational  agriculturist,  in 
nshig  guano,  cannot  dispense  with  stable  dung. 

During  my  excursions  in  England,  I  have  repeatedly 
directed  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists,  as  Messrs. 
Pusey  and  Miles  will,  perhaps,  recollect,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  the  alkalies,  and  not  merely  the  phos- 
phates and  other  saltB;  by  a  partial  supply  the  equilibri 
nm  of  fertility  is  not  restored,  and  if  we  supply  guano 
alone,  we  do  not  act  wisely,  because  we  consume  our 
capital  by  rich  interests,  and  leave  to  our  children  an  ex- 
hsiisted  soil. 

And  now,  sir,  the  principles  above-mentioned  must 
guide  us  in  the  manuftcture  of  an  artificial  manure. 
If  they  are  neglected, — if  the  artificial  manure  is  de- 
fective in  one  or  two  of  the  necessary  elements, — the 
fiirmer  in  making  use  of  it,  will,  in  a  very  short  time, 
discover  the  fact,  by  the  injury  he  will  have  sustained 
from  it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  manure,  it  must  be 
kept  in  view,  that  the  application  of  stable  dung,  of  hu- 
man excrements,  and  of  guano,  is  attended  with  a  great 
loss,  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  solubilty  of  their 
most  efllcacious  elements,  and  this  must  be  prevented  by 
artificial  means.  This  is  evident,  if  we  remember  those 
countries  from  which  guano  is  derived.  It  is  known 
that  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  excrementB 
00  the  African  island^  and  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
depend  upon  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  those  countries.  The 
best  sorts  of  guano  contain  in  fact,  more  than  one  half 
of  their  weight  of  soluble  salts,  which,  if  exposed  to  the 
rain,  are  In  exactly  the  same  condition,  as  under  similar 
conditions,  a  heap  of9att.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and 
are  removed.  Some  months  of  rain  would  deprive  those 
countries  of  all  their  riches.  The  remainder  would 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  iti  fertilizing  power.  Such 
effects,  however,  take  place  upon  the  guano  with  which 
our  fields  are  manured.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  efli- 
caoiotts  elements  produce  the  beneficisl  effect  they  are 
oipable  of  doing,  the  greater  part  being  carried  off  by 
the  rain.  The  stable  dung  is,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same 
QMditioa  as  guMO}  iad-d,  iti  prinrJyal  eUmenti  are  ai- 


ready  in  a  dissolved  state,  and,  therefore,  are  carried  off 
mora  easily  than  those  of  guano. 

A  covering  for  those  places  in  which  stable  dmig  is 
preserved,  in  order  to  shelter  it  from  the  effects  of  the 
rain,  has  been  regarded  in  Germany  as  essential  for 
preserving  its  manuring  power.  In  consequence  of  the 
experienbe,  that  the  soluble  elements  of  stable  dung  are 
the  most  efllcacious,  it  has  in  some  cases,  been  drawn  oat 
with  water,  and  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  cany 
only  tkUJlvid  to  the  fields.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fore- 
going analyses  of  the  urine  of  animals  in  order  to  see 
upon  wlneh  eUm^iM  of  it  this  elfect  depends. 

The  reason  why,  in  certain  years,  the  inflnence  of  the 
best  and  most  plentiful  manuring  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
is,  that  during  the  moist  and  rainy  springs  and  summers, 
the  phoitphat9$  and  oUwr  $aU9  with  oftoltM  bases,  as  also 
the  iUubU  ammarUaeal  »aU»  are  entirely  or  partly  removed. 
A  great  amount  of  rain  and  moisture  removes  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  the  very  substances  which  are  OMMt 
mdispensable  to  the  plants  at  the  time  that  they  bcjgtn  fo 
Ibrm  and  mature  seeds.  The  system  of  draining,  which, 
of  late  has  been  so  extensively  followed  in  Engtand, 
brings  the  land  into  the  state  of  a  great  filter,  tlurongh 
which  the  soluble  alkalies  are  drawn  ^,  in  eonseqaenee 
of  the  percolation  of  rain ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  become 
more  deficient  in  its  sokcUs  efllcacious  elements. 

Attentive  fanners  must  have  observed  that  aller  a 
certain  time  the  quality  of  the  grahs  on  land  laid  dry 
according  to  this  principle,  deteriorates;  thai  the  pro- 
duce of  grain  bears  no  due  proportion  to  the  produce  of 
straw. 

What  is  more  evident,  sir,  after  these  remarks,  than 
that  intelligent  farmers  must  strive  to  give  to  the  soil 
the  manuring  substances  In  such  a  state,  as  to  render  pos- 
sible their  acting  favorably  on  the  plants  during  the 
whole  time  of  Uieir  growth.  Art  must  find  oat  the 
means  of  reducing  the  solubility  of  the  manuring  substan- 
ces to  a  certain  limit,  in  a  word  of  bringing  them  into 
the  same  state,  in  which  they  exist  in  a  most  fertile  vir- 
gin soil,  and  in  which  they  can  be  best  assimilated  by 
the  plants. 

The  whole  attention  of  chemists  should  be  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end.    I  am  myself  occupied  with 
a  series  of  experiments  which  lead  me  to  hope  .that  this 
problem  can  and  will  be  solved.    If  it  succeed,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will,  in  combining  the  efllcacious  elements  of 
manure  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  will  not  be  washed 
away — their  efficacy  will  be  doubled;  if  in  this  msoiier 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system  of  drain- 
ing be  removed,  agriculture  will  be  based  upon  as  cer- 
tain principles  as  well  aranged  mannfaeiories.    Mann- 
factories  of  manure  will  be  estsblished,  in  which  the 
farmer  can  obtain  the  most  efficacious  manure  for  all  vm- 
rieties  of  soils  and  plants.    Th«n  no  artificial  manure 
will  be  sold,  whose.exact  amount  of  efficacious  elements 
is  not  known,  and  this  amount  will  be  the  scale  for  de- 
termining its  value.    In  the  application  of  such  rational- 
ly compounded  manures,  the  good  will  of  the  farmers 
must  help  bring  them  to  perfection.    If,  then,  by  the 
united  eflbrts  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  &rmer  the  best 
proportions  are  ascertained,  a  new  era  will  arrive  in 
practical  farming.    Instead  of  the  uncertainty  of  mere 
empiricism,  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  certainty,  and  instead  of  wailing  the  results 
of  our  labors  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  our  minds  will  be 
filled  with  patience  and  confidence. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

<7i«ftsn,  1845.  t  Dn.  Justus  Lixbio. 


FnosTS.— Prof.  Kirtland.  speaking  of  the  sofleninf^  in- 
fluence of  bodies  of  water  on  frosty  air,  and  particnlnrly 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the  Ohio  river,  says,  '*  For  soTeral 
years  in  succession,  I  have  found  from  observation,  (bat 
the  Dahlias  were  killed  in  the  same  night  aft  Cleve- 
land, and  at  Cincinnati,  though  they  had  been  destroyed 
a  month  earlier  in  most  of  the  counties  intervening. 

Salt  fob  plum  treks.— Several  persons  speak  of  Che 
efficacy  of  salt  in  causing  firuitfulness  in  the  plum  tree,  by 
repelling  or  destroying  the  corculio^  as  the  tesult  oif 
aetiud  experiaent 
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NOTES  or  TBAV£L  in  thb  SOUTHWEST— No.  IT. 


BT  lOLOir  BOBINflOlf. 


msH88ippi^Vl8U  to  Mr.  North,  Ed,  S.  W,  Farmor^ 

4Md  Mr.  CHbtan, 

**  There  ii  ao  rest  for  the  wicked ''— «nd  so,  u  Dr.  P. 
and  myself  both  belong  to  that  family,  we  are  off  npon 
the  morning  after  you  and  1,  my  dear  reader,  last  part* 
ed  company,  and  our  flrat  object  is  to  visit  friend  North, 
of  the  South  Western  Farmer,  at  Raymond.  We  found 
him  in  his  office  sticking  type,  for  to  that  was  he  bred. 
Would  you  know  what  manner  of  man  is  this  southern 
editor?  He  is  perhaps  forty  years  old— six  feethigh— slim 
built — has  a  very  intellectual  iace  and  keen  eye— and  with- 
a],  has  the  organ  of  benevolence  so  large  that  he  would 
gladly  see  all  mankind  as  happy  as  himself.  To  say 
that  he  was  pleased  to  see  me,  conyeys  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  real  enjoyment  that  my  visit  afforded  him,  as  I 
fully  believe.  Mr.  North  feels  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
improve  the  agriculture  of  the  south,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  'Tis  for  this  holy  purpose  that  he  has  la- 
bored several  years  in  publishing  the  South  Western  Fkr 
mer  with  a  list  of  subscribers  amounting  atmoat  to  400,  and 
this  the  only  paper  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  or  for  the  stated  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Alabama.  It  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  enlighten 
such  a  population ;  but  Mr.  North  is  full  of  hope,  and 
intends  as  soon  as  the  present  volume  is  closed,  to  en- 
large and  improve  the  next,  and  being  assisted  by  the 
able  and  ever  ready  pen  of  Dr.  Phillips,  hopes  and  be- 
lieves that  the  farmers  of  the  south  will  come  up  to  his 
aid  and  sustain  the  paper.  I  hope  so,  but  I  must  own 
that  my  hope  is  not  strong. 

Raymond  is  the  county  seat  of  Hinds,  16  miles  west  of 
Jackson,  the  seat  of  government,  which  is  in  the  same  coun- 
ty .  II  has  a  court-house  and>very  expensively  built  Jail,  and 
several  very  humble  looking  churches.  T^e  town  docs 
not  wear  a  very  flourishing  look,  and  the  surround- 
ing land,  to  my  eye,  looks  decidedly  poor;  the  soil, 
sandy  and  white  clay,  and  timber,  pine  and  oak.  The 
aurface  of  tliis  county  is,  in  comparison  with  the  others  I 
have  visited,  pretty  level.  It  has,  npon  Chittaloosa  on 
the  west,  and  Pearl  river  on  the  eut,  some  very  rich  bot- 
tom land,  but  subject  to  inundation,  and  is  yet  covered 
with  timber. 

After  spending  two  days  of  most  pleasant  sociability, 
the  Doctor  and  I  started  for  Natchez,  about  one  hundred 
miles  southwest.  The  day  previous  had  been  for  a 
great  rarity  a  very  rainy  one,  and  during  this  day  we  had 
some  very  fine  sprinkles;  so  that  I  began  to  discover 
that  if  they  don*t  have  any  of  our  frozen  weather,  they 
are  not  &r  behind  in  the  mud  line. 

After  leaving  Raymond,  the  land  becomes  quite  hilly 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  still 
bearing  its  native  growth  of  pine,  oak,  and  some  hicko- 
ry, and  upon  the  creeks,  a  good  deal  of  sweet  gum— the 
only  value  of  which  is,  and  that  ought  to  be  universally 
known,  that  a  strong  tea  made  of  the  bark  will  cure  any 
kind  of  bowel  complaint.  The  splendid  ^'magnolia 
grandiflora,"  in  places  here  is  so  abundant  that  it  gives 
the  woods  a  cheerful  aspect  with  its  beautiful  evergreen 
leaves.    The  evergreen  holly  too,  is  abundant. 

This  is  the  2d  *day  of  March.  The  oat  fields  ai«  look- 
ing green,  and  com  begins  to  show  Its  rows.  As  is  the 
iSuhion,  we  stopped  at  night  with  a  planter  in  Claiborne 
county,  by  the  name  of  Gadi  Gibson.  It  was  dark  and 
showery,  and  as  is  also  fashionable,  we  found  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  "  just  what  might  be  expected  in  Missis- 
sippi," and  thereupon  we  proposed  to  withdraw,  and  not 
add  what  seems  to  us  at  the  north  would  be  a  burden. 
But  we  were  too  late.  We  had  told  who  we  were,  and 
we  were  known  by  name,  and  to  such  a  Miasissippian*s 
house  is  never  full,  and  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  true  one,  bom 
upon  the  soil,  now  near  fifty  years  old,  and  as  stout  and 
robust  M  one  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys  of  Vermont. 


Mrs.  Oibeon  is  also  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a 
healthy  woman  that  I  ever  saw.  To  them  at  least  the 
climate  is  salubrious.  By  the  bye,  I  saw  at  Raymond,  a 
hale  and  hearty  old  man  of  72,  who  was  bom  in  what  is 
now  Mississippi,  though  then  under  a  foreign  govern* 
ment.  This  man  told  me  he  had  lived  upon  the  same  soil 
under  three  governments,  English,  Spanish,  and  Amer- 
ican. I  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  more  the  fault  of 
the  people  thin  the  dimste  that  they  suffer  with  sick- 
ness. 

Mr.  .Gibson  lives  upon  a  very  good  plantation,  and 
has,  the  Lord  knows,  how  many  negroes  around  him, 
but,  as  is  the  fiuhion,  lives  in  a  log  cabin,  and  what  ap- 
peared a  little  unfashionable,  the  owner  taket  tkepaptrt. 
But,  as  is  also  the  ftsbion,  our  lodging  room  was  in  «  a 
separate  establishment,'*  across  the  yard  from  the  main 
centre  of  the  small  village  that  it  takes  to  make  up  a 
dwelling  place  "  in  these  diggings."  Another  (ashion 
we  find  hare,  as  is  often  found  hereabouts,  and  that  is 
the  capacity  of  a  Mississippi  stable,  which  is  known  u 
•<  tho  lot,**  and  is  surrounded  with  a  fence  sixteen  rails 
high,  with  a  gate  of  corresponding  height,  into  which 
said  lot  are  turned  all  manner  of  horse  flesh,  to  eat  com 
out  of  a  capacious  trough  in  the  centre,  and  do  their  own 
fighting  on  their  own  hook  for  a  position.  Cora  is  the 
only  grain,  and  com  blades^  called  <<  foilder,"  the  only 
other  kind  of  Heed  ever  given,  for  which  the  same  trough 
answers. 

Now  this  la  Certainly  a  very  primitive  kind  of  stable, 
and  possesses  this  advantage  that  it  can  be  enlarged  very 
easily  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  stock.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  healthy  oo  account  of  its  airyness. 

Mr.  Gibson  keeps  his  sweet  potatoes  different  from  most 
others.  He  has  a  cave  cellar,  the  door  being  made  open 
work  to  serve  as  a  ventilator,  in  which  they  keep  well. 
The  common  way  is  to  put  them  up  in  **  pumps  "—a 
term  that  I  am  sure  will  be  as  difllcult  for  my  northern 
readers  to  understand  as  is  the  word  '<  chores  "  here. 
But  the  one  means  a  pile  of  potatoes  covered  over  with 
dirt,  having  a  hollow  log  or  box  bored  full  of  holes,  set 
upon  the  ground  and  running  out  at  the  top  through  the 
centre  of  the  pile,  to  give  ventilation;  for  without  it, 
sweet  potatoes  will  not  keep.  At  the  north,  I  believe  a 
good  way  to  keep  them  would  be  to  put  them  in  small 
parcels  with  Irish  potatoes  in  a  cellar  not  too  warm,  but 
very  dry.  Or  if  you  can  contrive  to  keep  sweet  pota- 
toes always  dry  and  warm,  they  wiU  always  keep.  The 
same  thing  of  dahlia  roots. 

For  the  accommodation  of  my  southern  readers,  let 
me  explain  that  the  word  thor99  means  all  the  little  jobs 
of  work  about  the  house,  necessary  to  be  done  of  a  night 
and  morning.  Dr.  Phillips  Js  so  well  pleased  with  Its 
expressiveness,  that  he  has  adopted  it  in  his  family. 

Being  naturally  an  a&Imirer  of  beauty  under  wlutever 
form  it  shows  itself,  I  was  attracted  to  notice  a  very  beau- 
tiful lace  cap  of  Mrs.  Gibson's,  upon  which  she  showed 
me  several  others  «  as  fine  as  silk,"  and  all  the  work  of 
her  own  hands — beautiful  domestic  manutkclures. 

March  3d — ^being  a  little  showery,  afforded  our  host  an 
excellent  excuse  for  detaining  us  another  day,  and  he 
would  have  done  the  same  the  next — for  this  is  southern 
fashion,  among  those  whb  take  the  newspapers — this 
being  a  better  criterion  to  mark  civilization  ''than  the 
I  use  of  soap." 

I  Negroes  upon  large  plantations  are  always  under  the 
charge  of  an  overseer.  Their  wages  vary  from  $250  to 
$800  a  year.  A  common  negro  man  when  hired  out^ 
%9^  from  $10  to  $15  a  month.  A  woman  cook  or  good 
house  servant,  the  same.  A  negro  carpenter  or  black- 
smith, from  ^25  to  $45  a  month.  Com  Is  now  worth 
from  60  cts.  to  $1  a  bushel,  in  the  interior  of  the  slate. 
Cow  peas  $1  to  $1.50.  Sweet  potatoes,  50  cts.  Irish 
do.,  50  cts.  to  75  cts.  Oats,  50  cts.  Millet,  $1,  to  $1 .50. 
Cotton  seed  for  planting,  50  cts.  to  $5  a  bushel.  While 
at  the  same  time  cotton  is  not  worth  on  the  plantations 
over  an  average  price  of  4  cts.  a  pound. 

While  off  the  go  ahead  track,  I  will  make  a  memo- 
randnnl  of  the  weather  here  in  Mississippi  since  last  no- 
ticed->thiB  is  for  comparison  with  any  other  place  you 
please. 

Feb.  19.  Warm,  sunny,  dry— roads  fine,  streams  low. 
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"     31.  Mild — ■omewhj.t  ctoadf,  and  rftin  «1  Dight 

"      92.  Clonily  tail  lome  nio — mild. 

«      23.  Mild— SylDKclond). 

"24,25.  auniijrandvirm— "ooitioff." 

"     26.  Quite  warn  and  drr — roadi  iattf — "julieti 
off." 

"  27,  SS. — Clear  and  mild — fin  naeded  inaniliis  aad 
•veninr. 
Harcb  1>  2,  3,  1  haTenoIicMl. 

Ifarch  4Ui,  wbich  tmoj  as  oOae  aseber  at  Waihing-- 
lon  will  be  able  to  renMmber,  and  compan  with  what  ii 
pait,  pieiwat,  and  future,  ai  he  bopei  il  will  be — if  not 
warm,  at  Icait  mild,  cerlaLol]' not  itormr — eerUiuly  wai 
ttormj  in  Mintuippl,  in  the  njorning,  aflar  which  we 
ilarted  agaia  southward  over  a  hilly  region  compoieJ  of 
argiliaeeoui  alluvium,  badly  cullivattd  and  full  of  gul- 
liaa — the  itreami  broad,  and  gravelly  bottomi,  daep  luak 
belweeo  high  nnd;  banlu  tbat  are  npidly  working 
away  to  help  extend  our  tairltorj  farther  and  Ikrtherinto 
the  guir  of  Mexico.  Paued  Ibnwgh  the  town  of  Port 
Oibeon,  wbicb  ii  the  beat  town  I  bave  seen  in  Ihe  Mate. 
II  i>  lilualed  on  a  alream  called  Bayon  Peire,  a  few 
Biiln  from  the  Miuiuippi,  from  which  iteainen  come 
in  high  waler  to  carry  out  Ibe  cotton  from  th«  iiirround- 
.  Ing  lich  counfry.  .Maiiy  of  the  ownen  of  neighboring 
plantalioni  bare  their  residences  here,  which  give  the 
place  an  air  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

We  paued  to-day  a  tew  miles  north  Of  thia  town,  the 
"oil)  Indian  boundary,"  where  Ihe  traveller  from  New- 
Orleani  entered  the  wilderaesa  (hal  exieaded  almoM  lo 
Nuhrille,  Tenneiteg.  This  was  leu  than  forty  years 
ago.  Port  Gibson  is  now  aboni  40  years  old,  and  we 
stopped  all  night  near  Cole's  creek,  with  a  man  who  has 
lived  iU  yeari  upon  the  same  ipol — long  enough  to  have 
learned  to  live  belter,  and  have  more  of  Ihe  comforts  and 
convcnieaces  of  lifa  around  hlnj— hrf  ht  didnt  lakt  (ht 
poperi— and  so  there  is  neither  fruit,  nor  flowers,  nor 
shrubbery,  iior  garden  nor  good  cullUation,  nor  has  Ihe 
land  uponlbis'*  Aral  choice  in  the  country,^' improved  un- 
der the  coDitanl  wearing  that  il  has  been  suhiealed  to. 
Happily  for  Ibe  owner,  hii  plantalion  li  nearly  level,  or 
afler  forty  years  subjection  to  his  constant  control,  he 
would  now  be  at  work  upon  Ihe  secoml  soil,  Ihe  top  one 
would  bave  departed.  This  man  ii  not  much  in  farorof 
improreineDL  Hii  place  used  lo  be  a  noted  "slaiid' 
upon  Ihfl  ••  trail "  from  Natchii  to  Nashville,  before  tht 
Imprmtmtnt  in  sletmboati  turned  the  tide,  and  slopped 
the  influx  of  cash  into  his  pnckel. 

After  leaving  his  house  we  passed  aremarlcablestr 
called  "  Cole's  creek,"  which  we  were  unable  to  c 
Ihe  evening  before.  W'hen  the  country  was  first  ._. 
Hod,  as  our  lole  holt  told  us,  "  he  had  oflen  fallen  a  Iree 
from  bank  to  bank,"  which  are  now  an  hundred  rodi 
apart  and  continually  widening,  as  the  soil  is  so  Ioos« 
that  as  aoon  as  Ihe  roots  decay  there  is  nolhiny  to  hold 
it  together.  And  Ihe  bed  of  the  stream  is  so  1^11  of 
quictisindt,  that  crossing  after  a  frMbel  ii  bolh  dilB- 
oull  and  dangerous,  and  life  and  property  bave  both 
been  lost  tn  Ibe  attempt  If  you  ask  why  don't  they 
bridge  it,  I  beg  you  to  read  in  your  bible  that  "a  car 
lain  man  built  his  foundalion  upon  the  nnds,  and  lh< 
flooilteame,"  be,  and  so  would  they  come  here,  am 

.!.._  i._. .  ■..  j^^^  would  Bland  any  more  chance 

I  planter  stands  to  grow  rii 


lo    aland,  II 

Ihe  pre&enl  price  oflhi 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  passed  several  other 
brsnchei  of  this  Btrcam  of  tbe  ssine  cbai«cter  and  b^fan 
lo  Snd  the  counliy  more  hilly,  the  soil  of  alluvium,  and 
having  the  same  kind  of  beds  of  marly  loam  as  noticed 
in  Warren  county,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  great  fertility 
tud  extreme  bad  cultivation ;  full  of  awful  gullies,  and 
showing  thoDnnds  of  acres  in  light  of  Ihe  road 
(he  power  of  a  negro  to  raise   cotton  upon   it,  that  it  i»\ 

yel  much  of  this  waste  laud  is  covered  with  Bermuda 
gnu,  ofwhtch  I  ihall  ipcsk  hereatler— and  that  in  a 
southern  clime  affords  Ihe  finest  pasture  in  the  world,  and 
would  sustain  great  nniubers  of  sheep.  Cotton— cotton— 
cottar ~^ill  the  land  iseofloned  to  death,  because 


i<'  great  staple,"  which  in  Om  opinion  of  a  oottoa  planl- 
.  only  needs  to  Im  SDatained,  and  that  will  anilniB  all  (ha 
linln  of  th*  great  chain  of  commerce — forgetting  Ihat 
Ihe  lupport  of  Ihal  staple,  into  which  il  was  driven  ptM- 
ty  bard  a  few  years  ago,  was  nothing  but  a  "  quick  sand 
Bank,"  and  Ihe  floods  came  and  Ihe  staple  drewonl,  and 
down  went  the  clialn,  dragging  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment  with  iL  And  Ihese  cogilalioni  bring  ostoa  gangof 
160  negroes  working  the  road,  "liecaliae  it  is  ao  wd 
Ihey  cant  work  on  Uic  planlalion."  And  wliat  wiD  Mch 
a  host  dol  Mot  half  as  much  good,  tbongh  perhaps  more 
labor,  as  one-tenth  Ihe  number  of  yankecs  with  a  yankee 
plow  and  scraper  would  do. 

le  curious  tealurei  are  seen  upon  Ibis  road — npoa 

tome  of  the  hills  it  is  worn  down  in  a  dilch  like  a  de^ 

I  in  a  railroad,  30  or  30  feet  deep;  while  the  apex  is  lefl 

sharp  that  the  forward  wheels  begin  lo  deacimd  befor* 

the  hind  one*  have  done  aaccndinf . 

BUOKT  (THIMNErS. 

Does  smoking  offend  youT"  aid  the  badtord  b>  hi* 
newly  arrived  tjoarder,  "  Mot  at  all,  sir."  "  I'm  rery 
glad  to  hear  it,  as  yoo  will  find  your  chimney  fkre  ii 
constantly  given  to  Ihe  praclice."  Host,  however,  hare 
lilUa  fancy  for  smoke  even  if  largely  dilDtad  wiHi  air; 
~  spend  half  an  honr  every  moming  wiib  wa- 
tery eyes  over  a  perverse  Dre-plare,  and  whose  room  b 
filled  with  smoke  at  every  gust  of  wind,  refan)  il  m  a 
lidedly  posit  Ive  evil. 

leiuB  there  have  t>een  a  thousand  and  oke  contriran- 
lo  prevent  it.  Having  had  my  own  ahare  of  the 
Ii  of  smoke,  and  in  expedients  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  my  experience  for  Ihe  beoefll  of  others. 
The  chimney  which  gave  me  Ihe  most  troable  was  one 
far  below  the  others,  rising  from  a  roof  much  lower 
than  Ihat  of  Ihe  real  of  the  dwelling.  When  a  strtmg 
ind  swept  over  Ihe  house  and  down  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  Ihs  flams  spouted  out  of  the  door  of  Ibe  kilcfa- 
en  cook-alove,  and  the  room  was  immediately  lllleil  to 
■uSbcatiwi.  T  first  adopted  a  cover 
aimilar  lo  that  reeommenled  in  Lou- 
don's Snbnt'bBn  Oardener  aa  infallible, 
represented  in  fig.  103,  eoDiJiting  of  a 
cap  of  sheet  iron  in  Ibe  Aape  of  a  low 
pyramid,  supported  a  little  above  (ha  top 
of  the  brick  chimney  on  points  at  0>e 
comers,  the  smoke  paning  oat  jml 
under  the  eaves  of  the  cover.  I  fbond 
it  to  answer  Ihe  purpose  wbeserer  the 
wind  swept  dnnt  upon  it  unintermpled- 
ly,  front  over  the  house.  But  when  the  wind  M«w 
from  an  opposite  oonrse  or  tmrardi  the  home,  and  was 
thus  thrown  mio  nconAisiaaofeddie«,fiTM  Upwards,  IkeD 
iwards,  this  moment  to  the  right  and  tbe  next  to  At 
left,  and  then  apparently  all  way*  at  otice,  itUXallrbilad 
if  answering  the  desired  end{  and  whem  I  saw  in  mm- 
ler  9,  vol.  10  of  til*  CiiUivetor,  Holll  figue  of  a  chim- 
ley  cap,  which  would  always  draw  the  current  npwaids, 
1  resolved  to  try  it.  t  went  to  Ihe 
tinker's  and  had  one  made  aa  repre- 
aaaled  In  fig.  104,  consisting  of  an  iqi- 
right  piece  of  stove  pipe,  nine  inchm 
in  diameter,  nude  square  at  the  lower 
end  (0  fit  Ihe  brick  chimney,  and  con- 
nected at  the  upper  end  with  a  piece 
of  horiionlal  stove-pipe,  the  Mine  lixc, 
bul  considerably  enlarged  al  ib  two 
open  ends.  Til*  diiaiMV  nov  Mter 
mulcts  u  atom.  The  tinker  charged 
dollars  and  a  lialf  for  his  work,  which  was 

dollar  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done ;  lint 

to  come  home  and  And  smiling  female  faces,  and  a  clear 
'  doors,  as  is  now  the  case — in  the  place  of  eyes 
smoliy  grief,  and  lungs  with  choking  breath, 
as  formerly — any  decent  man  would  of  courae  consider 
himself  repaid  msny  limes  Ihe  amount  of  Ihat  liUle  nun- 
J  dont  underslaad  Ibe  rolioaol*  of  it-,  but  one  thing  I 
know,  that  whenever  there  i*  wind,  let  it  be  from  above 
~  laeolh,  orlromwliateverquaTtcr,  Ihecoirentthroagtt 
himney  i«  HMMnit.    Thi*  ia  the  eafe  wbtn  there  i> 
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no  Are  at  all,  if  there  is  only  wind.  On  a  itill  morning, 
there  may  be  a  little  imoke  in  kindling  a  fire  before  a 
current  of  hot  air  ii  formed^  but  at  no  other  time. 

Mott  doe«  not  eay  that  he  has  patented  this  invention;  if 
be  is  a  man  of  sense  he  has  not;  for  defending  patents  is 
only  another  name  for  "  vexation  of  spirit."  But  if  he 
has  patented  it,  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  use  my  cap 
for  this  **r$comm€nd>'I  have  given  it.  And  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  for  the  Cultivator,  I  can 
say  thAt  this  one  fitct  learned  from  it,  is  worth  many 
year's  subscription.  J.  T. 


SELECT  AMERICAN  GRAPES 
hi  the  BrinMetfoiUe  (Jf.  O.)  Fineyortft. 

Our  successful  experiment  of  grape  culture  and  wine 
makini:,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  system  being  iimeri- 
€an  throughout.  And,  as  to  kinds  of  grapes,  not  only, 
after  trial,  rejecting  foreign,  but  also  such  nativesasare  not 
profitable  in  most  respects.  On  canopies  supported  by 
posts  ten  feet  each  way  apart,  and  all  clear  beneath,  for 
passage  of  wind,  persons,  or  teams,  might  be  seen,  a 
month  since,  a  complete  spread  or  sheet  of  grapes,  so 
thick  in  many  places,  as  to  yield  at  rates  of  a  thousand 
and  more  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  And  now,  after 
having  made  our  barrel  of  wine  a  day  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  entertaining  visitors,  sometimes  more  than 
twenty  a  day,  the  vineyards  are  very  full  still,  and  a 
stranger  might  conclude  thai  few  grapes  had  been  ab- 
stracted, and  that  only  from  some  vines.  But  designing 
a  mere  list  of  most  select  vines,  with  a  passing  remark  or 
two,  we  proceed  at  once  to  enumerate — 

1st.  Such  grapes  as  are  good  and  profitable  in  every 
respect,  and  from  most  of  which,  we  make  not  only  gal- 
lons but  barrels  of  wine  annually,  of  late  years. 

1.  The  While  Scuppemong,  the  noble  native  of  our 
own  state.  But  north  of  latitude  37|  degrees  of  no 
peculiar  excellence. 

2.  Weller's  Halifax — a  native  of  this  county,  but 
calculated,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  for  any  part  of  our 
country.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  vines  from  the  seed 
of  this  grape,  one  we  call  the  Halifax  seedling,  promises 
accoi'ding  to  best  judges,  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  every 
respect.  Its  culture  is  yet  limited.  Fruit  like  the  Ca- 
tawba, but  sweeter. 

3.  Vine  Arbor — so  called  from  ks  very  large  leaf,  as 
well  as  extended  growth,  and  consequent  peculiar  fitness 
for  arbors. 

4.  SomerviUe. 

5.  North  Carolina.  This  is  late  in  ripenings  and  its 
peculiar  excellence  is  for  wine,  not  table  use. 

6.  York  Biadeira. 

7.  Fragrant.  This  delightfully  perfumes  the  air  around 
when  ripe. 

The  above  kinds  have  all  large  berries,  and  average 
the  Isabella  and  Catawba  in  size,  and  consequently  are 
not  subject  to  depredations  from  birds.  We  have  seve> 
ral  other  fine  sorts  of  like  sized  grapes.  But  we  pro- 
ceed to  those  of  intermediate  size,  (or  that  say,  of  buck- 
shot,) in  our  first  class,  viz  :^ — 

8.  Norton's  Virginia  Seeding,  called  after  (he  late 
Dr.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  This  we  find  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  respecti;  as  for  table  use,  wine  making,  pro- 
ductiveness, (capable  of  2,000  gallons  per  acre,)  and  tree 
from  rot. 

9.  Cunningham.  This  19  also  a  grape  from  Virginia, 
most  excellent  for  eating,  and  with  one  difllculty  only  as 
to  wine  qualities,  viz:  on  every  raceme,  some  small 
green  grapes  are  interspersed  among  the  ripe  ones.  But 
to  obviate  this  we  omit  picking  out  the  green  berries, 
and  make  the  wine  in  the  way  the  late  Mr.  Herbemont 
made  his  best  Madeira,  or  a  white  wine  from  his  colored 
grape;  that  is  by  putting  the  grapes  unmasfaed  under  the 
press,  and  after  pressing,  the  ripe  grapes  only  are  found 
mashed  by  pressing. 

10.  Woodson— also  from  Virginia;  much  later  ripen- 
ing than  the  Cunningham;  and  not  so  good  for  the  table. 

11.  Lenoir— 41  grape  of  a  grade  smaller  berry.  Among 
the  first  of  peculiar  excellence  hi  ripening  here. 

In  the  fine  vineyard  of  Mr.  John  Garter,  near  Rich- 1 


mond,  Ya.,  be  showed  me,  some  years  since,  the  Cla- 
rence of  France,  imported  by  him  as  identical  with  the 
Lenoir.  If  Mr.  Carter  is  not  mistaken,  this  is  a  foreign 
grape,  only  not  subject  to  rotting  in  our  country.  The 
juice  is  very  strong,  and  as  the  late  Mr.  Herbemont 
observes,  capable  of  making  a  good  keeping  wine  with- 
out the  addition  of  either  spirits  or  sugar. 

But  omitting  fiirther  enumeration  of  excellent  grapes 
of  intermediate  size,  we  proceed  to  the  second  general 
class,  viz : — Of  some  kinds  excellent  in  many  respects, 
but  exceptionable  on  account  of  propensity  to  rot,  (at 
least  at  the  south,)  smallness  of  berry,  &c.,  and  therefore 
no  dependence  on  them  for  a  wine  crop;  though  a  few 
of  each  are  retained  in  the  vineyards  as  a  variety  of 
fhiit,  and  in  contrast,  and  for  visitors.  Among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  kinds  in  class  second,  the  following 
are  here  noticed. 

1.  The  Catawba,  the  fttvorite  grape  of  Mr.  Adlom, 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  now  I  see  from  Agricultural 
periodicals,  mostly  cultivated  in  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states.  But  its  prooeness  to  rot  on  the  vines  renders 
it  a  very  Oneertain  fruit  in  the  south ;  and  the  older  the 
vines  the  worse,  so  that  some,  as  I  lean,  in  this  state  and 
Virginia  have  given  up  vineyard  culture  in  despair  of 
profit,  whose  principal  vines  were  the  Catawba;  and 

2.  The  Isabella.  And  no  effectual  remedy  we  have 
found  for  this.tantalizmg  casualty,  but  that  of  cutting 
dovm,  in  the  fall  season,  most  of  the  vines  of  these  sorts, 
and  grafting  on  their  stocks,  some  of  the  first  general 
class,  as  good  at  least  in  every  respect,  and  far  better  as  to 
certainty  of  a  well  matured  crop.  ^  Three  years  since 
we  procured  a  kind  of  Catawba  sa^  not  to  rot.  The 
young  vines  of  what  we  call  Eaton  s  Catawba,  so  far, 
have  matured  their  fruit. 

3.  Coles  vine. 

4.  Alexander. 

5.  Constantia  or  Vevay.  This  last  is  that  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  the  Swiss  settlers  in  Indiana.  But  however 
succeeding  with  them,  when  the  vines  are  young,  at 
least  it  proves  here  one  of  the  rotting  kinds;  although 
it,  as  well  as  all  just  named^  produce  fine,  large  fruit 
when  happening  to  mature. 

This  second  class  now  continued  with  grapes  of  inter- 
mediate size,  as 

6.  Herbemont's  Madeira.  This  as  seen  in  the  colunms 
of  the  "  American  Farmer"  was  called  the  Warren,  or 
Warrenden,  ere  it  received  the  above  name  from  the  late 
excellent  Mr.  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  8.  C,  who 
gave  it  notoriety.  It  appears  to  be  of  foreign  extraction, 
from  the  shortness  of  the  vine  joints,  and  especially  its 
proneness  to  rot.  Mr.  Herbemont  himself  calls  it  a  tan- 
talizing grape;  because,  as  he  states,  just  when  giving 
i3romi8e  of  an  abundant  yield  (once  he  made  at  rates  of 
more  than  2000  gals,  per  acre  from  it,)  its  frequent  habit  is 
to  begin  rotting  without  any  assignable  cause  of  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  or  the  like. 

7.  Longworth's  Ohio.  The  distinguished  agricul- 
turist, Mr.  N.  Longworth,  near  Cincinnati,  sent  me  a 
few  years  since,  some  cuttings  of  this  by  mail,  in  a 
newspaper,  and  by  grafting  I  have  cultivated  it  to  some 
extent.  But  here  it  is  of  no  peculiar  excellence,  and  I 
find,  prone  to  rot,  though  Mr.  L.  informed  me  it  had 
proved  a  most  excellent  variety  in  his  locality. 

We  have  procured  from  "nearer  and  more  distant  parts 
of  our  country,  a  consi^rable  number  of  other  kinds  of 
intermediate  sized  berry,  and  exceptionable  in  some  re- 
spects; among  which  I  name 

8.  Baltimore  Seedling. 

9.  Bland^s  Madeira  or  Red  English. 

10.  White  B^lish. 

11.  Enfield. 

12.  Hunterville,  &c. 

And  also  several  varieties  of  small  berry  and  Fmall 
yield,  though  otherwise  fine.  Three  only  of  these  we 
add  to  our  list  of  the  2d  class,  viz:— 13.  Wilcox.  14. 
Guinard's  Native.     15.  The  Elsingburg. 

We  have  under  trial  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  and 
of  those  procured  from  every  where  we  could  hear  of  a 
good  native;  and  may  give  the  result  in  due  time. 

Sidney  Weller. 

BrinkteytUU,  Bai^az  eowUyi  K.  C,  Sept.  15,  1845. 
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WPLUBNCE  OP  THE  STOCK  IN  GRAFTING  OR  BUDDING. 

Mft.  EorroK — There  are  few  tabjeeto  which  have  oe- 
casiooed  more  ditcuMion  §moog  Horticultarialf^  or  occa- 
sioned more  diversity  of  fentiment,  than  the  one  named 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  By  some,  it  has  been  aup. 
posed  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  produced  on  grafts 
was  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  stock  upon 
which  the  f  ran  was  set,  a  change  attributed  to  the  dif- 
ference in  quality  of  the  Juices  of  the  two  parts.  This 
opinion  was  perhaps  more  common  formerly  than  at 
present,  and  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  juices 
jDf  the  slock  taken  up  by  the  roots  was  immediately  avail- 
able  in  the  production  and  growth  of  the  fruit.  Others 
have  concluded  that  although  the  stock  exercised  some 
Influence  on  the  graft,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the 
means  which  it  offered  for  the  more  free  circulation,  or 
retarilation  of  the  sap.  This  opinion  is  the  prevailing 
one,  and  is  founded  on  a  better  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ology of  plants,  which  teaches  that  whatever  elabora- 
tion or  change  the  sap  undergoes,  is  performed  in  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  or  tree,  and  therefore  must  possess 
the  same  qualities  of  the  graft,  and  not  of  the  stock. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers,  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
on  this  subject,  was  Lord  Baoon,  who  says,  "  that  the 
scion  ovemileth  the  graft  quite,  the  stock  being  passive 
only."  Lindley,  one  of  the  ablest  of  writers  on  Horti- 
culture, says,— <«  Those  who  &ney  that  the  quince  com- 
munieates  some  portion  of  its  austerity  to  the  pear,  can 
scarcely  have  considered  the  question  physiologically,  or 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  food  commu- 
nicated from  the  alburnum  of  the  quince  to  that  of  the 
pear,  is  in  nearly  tk»  same  state  as  when  it  entered  the 
roots  of  the  tbrmer.  Whatever  elaboration  it  undergoes, 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  foliage  of  the  pear; 
where  Hr  from  the  influence  of  the  quince,  secretions 
natural  to  the  variety  go  on  with  no  more  intermptioo, 
than  if  the  quince  formed  no  part  of  the  individual.'' 
Miller,  in  his  work  on  Gardening,  says,  «crab  stocks 
cause  apples  to  be  firmer,  to  keep  longer,  and  to  have  a 
sharper  flavor."  Mr.  Knight,  speaking  of  the  change 
produced  in  fruit  by  placing  scions  on  different  stocks, 
says,  «the  effects  produced  by  grafting  are  similar 
to  those  which  occur  when  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  im- 
peded by  a  ligature,  or  by  the  destruction  of  a  circle  of 
bark ;"  that  is,  it  dwarls  the  tree,  and  causes  a  more  rapid 
maturity,  when  scions  are  placed  on  slower  growing 
stocks,  as  the  apple  oo  the  crab,  the  pear  on  the  quince, 

It  is  also  evident  that  grafts  do  not  affect  the  slock; 
that  is,  the  seioo  does  not  impart  any  of  its  distinctive 
qualities  to  the  part  of  the  tree  below  the  pomt  of  faiser- 
tion.  Still  the  annual  layers  of  wood  formed  on  the 
stock  must  have  been  elaborated  in  the  foliage  of  the 
scion,  as  asseried  by  Professor  Lfaidley,  and  should,  un- 
less changed  in  Its  nature  in  passing  from  the  scion  to  the 
stock,  possess  the  same  qualities.  That  it  does  not,  is 
certain  from  the  fiwt,  that  sprouts  forming  in  the  latest 
layers  of  wood,  always  retain  the  character  of  the  stock, 
instead  of  the  scion  that  hu  formed  the  wood  from  which 
they  sprung,  and  that  furnished  the  eUborated  juice  for 
their  nutrition.  It  appears  clear  therefore  that  during 
the  life  of  the  individual,  the  point  of  junction  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  stock  and  the  scion,  constitutes  a 
line  of  demarcation,  across  which  the  influence  of  either 
cannot  pass.  In  some  kinds  of  trees  this  impassibility  is 
rendered  very  perceptible.  For  instance  when  the  pear 
is  grafted  on  the  apple,  the  ring  formed  at  the  point  of 
insertion,  and  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  pear  shows 
that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  pear  wood  are  unable  to 
force  themselves  below  the  scion,  and  give  to  the  layers 
of  the  stock  the  same  growth  which  belongs  to  the  scion, 
ami  which  would  result,  were  not  the  qualities  of  the 
elaborated  sap  changed  at  that  point. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  stock  is 
go  preaf,  that  trees  raised  from  the  seed  of  grafted  or  bud- 
ded fruit,  will,  in  their  fruit,  resemble  the  stock,  rather 
than  the  scion.  This  notion  has  been  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  the  third  no.  of  that  beautiful  work,  the 
<*  Orchardlsrs  Companion."  In  that  number,  among  the 
other  flgureil  fruits^  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  apricot. 


presented  to  the  proprietor  by  C.  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who,  in  a  note  accompanying  it,  remarks  as  fol- 
lows:— «  The  tree  which  produced  the  fruit  is  a  graft 
upon  a  pktm  itoek;  my  next  door  neighbor  has  a  tree 
growing  from  a  stone  of  my  apricot,  which  prodoees  an 
ordinary  blue  plum,  ripening  late  in  the  season;  Che 
trees  are  very  different  in  appearance,  both  in  leaf  and 
growth ;  my  apricot  ripens  the  earliest  of  any  tree  of  the 
kind — say  early  in  July."  I  find  from  the  Farmer's 
Cabinet,  which  has  noticed  the  occurrence,  that  many 
seem  to  consider  the  production  of  a  plum  from  the  seed 
of  an  apricot  grafted  oo  a  ptmn  stock,  as  a  apeeies  of 
transmutation,  akin  to  that  of  wheat  into  chcas,  a  notion 
which  has  too  long  abused  the  public  mind.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  apricot  is  rather  a  plum  than  a  peach, 
with  which  it  is  usually  classed,  and  its  tendency  to  relun 
to  its  original  type  appears  more  manifest  when  the  fiivor- 
able  circumstance  of  a  union  with  a  plum  stock  is  pre- 
sent. This  view  of  the  suligect  will  appear  the  asore 
reasonable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  fiagland^  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  as  well  as  the  apricot,  are  oaoally 
propagated  by  grafting  on  plum  stocks;  bat  it  is  be- 
lieved no  one  hu  ever  h«a^  of  the  plum  slock  having 
such  an  influence  on  the  peach  or  nectarine,  as  tocanae 
the  seeds  of  these  to  produce  plnm  trees.  Tlie  obaerva- 
tion  of  Mr.  Mcintosh  on  the  culture  of  Iheae  fruits, 
would  seem  to  be  decisive  on  the  subject  of  change. 

It  seems  probable  then,  that  the  stoek  exereiaes  no 
other  influence  on  the  scion,  than  what  is  owing  to  the 
qtumtity  of  ssp  futnished,  and  that  the  kind  or  quaHtjf 
makes  no  difference  whatever;  since  the  formation  of 
wood,  flowers,  and  fruit  depend  on  the  juicea  elaboraiad 
in  the  scion.  It  is  on  the  principle  that  the  retardation, 
or  lessening  the  supply  of  sap,  increases  the  quantity  of 
the  fruit,  that  ringing  or  the  removal  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  iMurk,  and  twisting  a  wire  around  a  branch  is  aome- 
times  resorted  to  by  orehardials  and  gardeners.  It  is  for 
a  similar  reason  that  grafting  apples  on  crab  stocks, 
pears  on  the  quince,  he.,  is  practiced;  the  supply  of  sap 
is  reduced,  the  tree  produced  is  dwarfed;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  fimit  is  proportionably  inereaaed.  It  is  eeriain 
that  scions  taken  f^om  the  same  tree,  and  grafted  into 
trees  indicating  by  their  vigor  or  habits  of  growth,  a  dif- 
ference in  the  supply  of  sap,  will  when  they  come  into 
bearing,  produce  fruit  materially  differing  in  sixe,  and 
also  in  some  slight  degree  in  appearance,  color,  and  taste. 
This  is  sufllciently  accounted  for  on  the  principle  laid 
down  above ;  and  there  appears  no  necessity  for  resort- 
ing to  any  other  method  of  the  stock's  aetiog  on  the 
scion,  to  explain  these  variations.  It  is  a  subject  how. 
ever,  of  some  consequence  to  the  hottienltnrisl,  and  I 
for  one  should  be  pleased  to  have  some  of  your  eorrea- 
pondents  who  have  experience  in  soch  matters,  give  ns 
their  opinion  in  relation  to  it.  FnurroBowxm. 


ANNTTAL  FESTITIL  OF  THB  MASS.  HORT.  80C1STT. 


Mb.  Tucnu — ^Having  been  a  delegate  to  the  hUssa- 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  recent  exhibition, 
I  will  make  a  few  comments  thereon,  which  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  The  collection  of  pears  exhibiled 
was  very  numerous,  and  comprised  a  large  number  of 
the  newer  varieties,  and  very  many  also  of  the  old  va- 
rieties that  succeed  well  on  walls  and  in  sheltered  gar- 
dens when  budded  on  the  quince,  but  are  useless  for 
open  orchard  culture.  Leon  le  Clere,  of  Tan  Mons, 
Clion,  Columbia,  (native,)  Flemish  Beauty,  Beorr€  Did, 
and  Duchesse  d'Angoultaie,  were  the  moat  attractive  for 
their  sise  and  good  quality  united.  The  oolleotion  of 
pears  from  the  garden  of  Col.  Wilder,  the  liberal  and 
distinguished  President  of  the  Society,  was  the  most 
r^cherch^  in  its  assortment  The  collection  from  Mr. 
Manning  was  more  numerous,  but  less  select.  Other 
collections  from  B.  V.  French,  Josiah  Lovett,  J.  S.  Ca- 
bot, Samuel  Walker,  O.  Johnson,  Rev.  A.  B.  Mnsy, 
Jacob  Deane,  J.  M.  Ives,  and  C.  Newhall,  Esqrs.,  were 
highly  respectable  both  in  numbers  and  excellence. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  was  secondary  in  extent  to 
that  of  pears,  and  the  assortment  of  peaches  and  plums 
was  in  no  wise  extraordinary,  being  veiy  limited  ia 
variety,  and  deficient  in  a  number  of  estimable 
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which  mature  at  that  aeasoa,  but  whose  culture  ap- 
pears not  to  have  beea  attended  to.  The  Floral  deco- 
rations of  the  Horticultural  Hall  were  on  a  very  en* 
larn^ed  scale,  and  extremely  magnificent.  The  pre- 
miums for  these  ran  u  high  as  $3o,  but  it  must  have 
cost  twice  that  sum  to  construct  either  the  <<Cl)inese 
Temple,"  the  •'  Floral  Temple,»»  or  the  « Gothic  Pyrs. 
mid,"  which  were  exhibited  on  that  occasion.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  exhibition,  (Sept.  19tb,)  the  Society  and 
its  guests  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  one  of  the  most 
imposing  feasts,  and  perhaps  the  most  so,  of  any  our 
comtry  has  ever  witnessed.  The  floral  decorations  of 
the  tables,  and  those  environing  the  rows  of  columns, 
seemed  to  impart  an  air  of  enchantment  to  the  scene,  and 
there  was  a  hallowed  gratification  in  thus  assembling  in 
that  old  cradle  of  Liberty,  enhanced  by  the  scintillations  of 
intelligence  and  beauty,  emanating  from  above  500  la- 
dies, most  brilliantly  attired,  who  honored  that  banquet  by 
their  presence.  Sir,  it  was  a  glorious  scene;  and  when 
the  distinguished  speakers  were  called  forth  one  by 
one,  by  appropriate  complimentary  sentiments,  it  was 
most  gratiiying  to  the  soul  of  an  American  to  hear 
each  one  render  homage  to  the  consecrated  spot  on 
which  we  were  assembled,  and  to  the  glorious  em- 
blems, the  eagle,  stus  and  stripes  of  our  country, 
which  overhung  that  noble  hall.  The  repast  consisted  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  all  kinds,  with  which  were  richly 
intermingled,  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  of  rhetoric,  and 
of  poesy.  Truly  this  magnificent  festival  may  be  justly 
characterized  as  the  highest  «  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul."  Yours,  most  respectfully,  Wm.  R.  Prince. 
Prince'i  Lin.  Garden  and  JVurt eriss,  Fkuhing,  Oei,  25. 

INTELLBCTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  iMONG  FARMERS. 

We  have  received  from  "  H.  T.  C."  a  well  written 
essay,  for  which  the  above  would  be  a  not  inappropriate 
head.  We  doubt  not  our  readers  would  be  gratified  by  a 
perusal  of  the  paper  entire,  but  the  most  we  are  able  to 
do  under  the  press  of  various  other  communications,  is 
to  present  the  following  extracts : 

<<  The  advatUages  of  intellectual  improvement  among 
farmers,  are  (some  of  them  at  least)  as  follow : 

Ist.  The  sounder  the  root,  the  more  vigorous  is  the 
tree;  the  firmer  the  foundation,  the  more  steady  the  build- 
ing; the  purer  the  fountain,  the  clearer  the  stream. 
The  improvement  of  the  agricultural  mind  strengthens 
this  root,  consolidates  this  foundation,  purifies  this  foun- 
tain.    Hence  the  whole  nation  is  benefited. 

2tt.  The  improvement  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  devel- 
oped in  landscape  ganlening,  architecture,  &c.,  will 
beautify  the  country,  draw  closer  the  cords  of  patriotism 
around  every  heart,  and  exalt  and  purify  the  feelings 
connected  with  our  native  land. 

3d.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  respect  with  which  the 
American  character  is  regarded  abroad. 

4th.  It  will  have  a  moderating  eO'ect  on  political  con- 
tentions, when  the  public  mind  is  less  liable  to  impo- 
sition; more  determined  on  having  men  of  integrity  and 
worth  to  represent  it  in  our  national  assemblies;  and 
better  capable  to  judge  of  that  worth. 

5lh.  Prejudice,  tliat  mighty  opponent  of  all  reason, 
improvement  and  truth,  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
abated. 

6th.  Sound  literature  will  be  circulated  and  read  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  yet  been  attained,  instead  of  the 
poisoning  trash  now  so  widely  disseminated. 

7th.  We  shall  have  a  national  literature. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  perfect  poteUrilUy  of  carry- 
ing out  this  improvement  of  the  agricultural  mind;  and 
what  I  have  to  say  will  be  applicable  to  every  far- 
mer in  the  land,  and  involves  the  highest  and  most  pre- 
cious interests  of  our  beloved  country. 

The  soul  of  all  success  in  any  business  is  uethod. 
What  would  become  of  the  merchant  if  his  day-book 
and  ledger  were  not  kept  with  the  most  methodical  ac- 
curacy? What  would  befal  the  banker,  the  tradesman, 
or  the  scholar,  if  all  their  operations  were  not  conducted 
by  the  same  regular  processes?  And  what  hint  is  so 
powerfully  suggested  to  the  farmer  as  this  very  method, 
by  her  with  whom  he  holds  constant  commonion— damej 


Nature  herself?  The  seasons,  spring  and  summer,  autumn 
and  winter,  roll  round  in  an  eternally  regular  succession. 
The  seed  germinates,  the  blade  appears,  the  ear,  the 
blossom,  and  the  grain— each  in  its  turn,  succeed  the 
other  by  the  same  unvarying  method.  Animals  sre 
brought  forth,  nourished  and  matured  by  the  same  un- 
changing law.  The  rain  and  sunshine,  the  frost  and  the 
dew,  the  storm  and  the  calm,  are  always  punctual  in 
their  season.  Why  therefore  snould  the  farmer,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  regularity,  be  the  only  thoughtless,  ir- 
regular, conftised  being  existent?  Why,  on  the  contrary, 
may  not  all  his  operations  be  conducted  by  a  fixed  plan 
from  year  to  year;  his  fiurm  be  laid  out  in  a  regular 
number  of  fields,  in  which  a  regular  rotation  of  crops 
may  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  order;  his  time  and 
that  of  his  laborers  disposed  of  according  to  a  regular 
system;  his  family  and  household  operations  conducted 
by  the  same  regular  method  from  day  to  day?  All  this 
plannmg  may  be  done  with  an  inmenee  saving  of  time 
and  thought,  compared  with  the  usual  rambling,  sham- 
bling way  of  doing  business;  and  when  once  it  is  settled 
there  is  no  more  thought  about  it.  All  is  u  regular  as 
elock-work." 

HOGS  \VILL  NOT  LIVE  ON  AIR. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  as  contended  by  some,  that  the  introdue- 
tion  of  the  Berkshire  breed  of  hogs  has  been  of  no  bene- 
fit to  the  country,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  th^at  it  has 
been  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  subject  of  improvement  in  that  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. Whether  this  improvement  has  been  effected  by 
crossing  or  selection,  is  of  no  cons^uence,  so  long  as 
the  improvement  progresses. 

This  improvement  is  apparent  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  which  I  have  visited,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  immense  droves,  which  pass  through  this  city,  (Al- 
bany,) from  the  central  and  western  counties  of  this  slate 
on  their  way  east.  In  looking  over  a  drove  of  300  or 
400,  yon  would  hardly  find  one  which  would  appear  to 
have  any  aflinity  to  the  « Land-Pike"  or  ''Alligator" 
breed,  which  formerly  occupied  the  places  of  the  full, 
plump,  round -bodied,  small  boned  grunter  of  the  present 
day.  They  cannot,  to  be  sure,  travel  quite  as  many 
miles  in  the  day,  as  the  long-legged  racer  of  former 
years;  but  what  they  loose  in  travel  they  make  up  in 
thrift* 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  strangers  that  although  hogs 
are  suficBred  «by  authority,"  to  run  at  large  in  the  streets 
of  our  city,  they  award  us  the  credit  of  having  very 
decent  looking  ones  at  least;  and  it  is  a  fkct  that  a  mean 
looking  hog  is  a  rare  sight  hereabouts.  Although  there 
sre  but  veiy  few  of  the  pure  Berkshire  breed  to  be  found 
in  this  section,  traces  of  them  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
those  we  meet. 

It  has  always  been  my  creed  to  stick  to  one  breed  of 
animals  until  I  could  find  a  better.  That  there  is  a  great 
dilTerence  in  the  amount  of  food  required  or  consumed 
by  one  breed  over  another,  must  be  admitted  by  eveiy 
person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  Show 
me  a  hog  with  a  plump,  round,  body,  small  head,  short 
nose,  small,  upright  ears,  of  a  quiet,  lazy  disposition,  and 
I  will  warrant  him  an  easy  keeper. 

It  is  said  by  some  farmers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  believe  It,  « that  the  superiority  of  a  breed  may 
be  found  in  the  feeding  trough."  But  a  IKtIe  attention 
to  this  subject,  I  tliink  will  convince  them  of  their  error. 
I  have  no  idea  that  there  is  any  breed  that  wUl  live  on 
air;  but  the  manner  in  which  some  of  my  breeding 
sows  lived  and  improved  in  flesh  last  summer,  stag- 
gered  my  credulity.  After  taking  the  pigs  from  the 
sows,  rings  were  put  in  their  noses,  and  they  were 
turned  into  a  small  pasture  to  feed  on  grass,  with  an 
ear  of  com  each  per  day;  the  drouth  soon  dried  up 
the  grass,  but  the  hogs  continued  to  improve,  and  did  not 
seem  to  care  much  for  the  com,  which  was  soon  discontin- 
ued. They  continued  to  improve,  and  we  almost  persuaded 
ounelf  that  we  had  foimd  the  grand  desideramm,  long 
sought  for,  viz:  a  breed  that  would  live  on  air;  but  lo 
and  behold  I  what  was  my  astonishment  on  going  into 
the  field  not  long  after,  when  I  discovered  the  great 
secret.    In  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  my 
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man  that  comes  to  tbe  city  every  Tuesday  and  Friday^ 
with  vegetablee  for  the  hotel,  and  takes  the  otbl  of  the 
kitchen,  with  which  I  feed  my  pigs,  also  took  the  re> 
fuse  of  the  fish  market,  amounting  to  one  and  two  barrels 
each  time.  This  was  deposited  in  the  lot  where  the  hogs 
run,  and  covered  with  soil,  a  layer  of  fish  and  a  layer  of 
soil  alternately,  intended  for  manure.  The  keen  scent  of 
the  hogs  had  led  them  to  the  heap,  into  which  they  soon 
made  their  way,  and  feasted  sumptuously  every  day, 
which  accounts  for  their  great  improvement  in  condition, 
and  turning  up  their  nose  at  the  com. 
Nov.,  1845.  C.  N.  Bement. 


ON  THE  CURING  OF  PROVISIONS 

rOK  THE  BftlTISH  MARKET 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — The  curing  of  meat  is  a  business  we 
are  daily  engaged  in ;  an  art  attained  by  precepts  and  found- 
ed on  principles,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  immense 
importance  not  only  to  the  health,  but  to  tbe  comforts  and 
economy  of  man;  yet  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  science  about 
which,  not  one  word  has  ever  been  written;  and  that 
wo  look  in  vain  through  the  printed  masses  of  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  for  a  single  treatise  upon  the  subject. 
When  you  reflect  upon  this  fact,  you  and  your  readers 
will,  I  trust,  be  lenient  in  your  criticisms  on  this,  my  first 
attempt  at  %  first  essay  on  the  subject;  more  particularly 
when  I  tell  you,  I  am  prompted  by  no  other  motive  than 
to  increase  the  value  and  interest  of  your  invaluable  pub- 
lication ;  to  instruct  your  r,eaders,  and  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  many  persons  engaged  in  the  business  to  the  mi- 
nutiiB  that  must  be  •bserved,  and  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  overcome,  in  order  to  pursue  the  trade  successfully. 

Ude,  in  his  celebrated  book  on  Cookery,  in  giving  in- 
structions how  to  make  Hare  soup,  significantly  says, 
'*  first  catch  the  hare."  It  is  not  of  more  importance  to 
catch  the  hare  to  make  the  soup,  than  it  is  in  putting  up 
beef  for  the  British  market,  to  first  get  the  beef  of  the 
right  size  and  quality.  The  quality  is  found  amongst  the 
the  fattest  and  best  fed  cattle  you  can  obtain;  and  the 
size  must  range  between  600  and  800  lbs.,  being  that 
which  invariably  cuts  up  to  the  best  advantage;  having 
more  prime  pieces,  both  in  weight  and  number,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  weight  of  the  carcass,  than  any 
other  size  we  can  select.  Having  obtained  the  cattle, 
our  next  care  must  be  to  have  them  properly  killed;  and 
here  it  is  of  great  importance  to  your  success  in  curing, 
that  not  only  the  blood  of  each  animal  should  be  well 
and  thoroughly  drawn,  but  that  every  animal  should  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  rest  off  its  journey,  say  from 
24  to  48  hours,  according  to  circupistances,  so  as  to  allow 
the  fever  consequent  on  driving  any  distance,  to  subside, 
before  you  kill  it. 

The  business  of  packing  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
first  is  to  cure  the  meat;  the  second,  is  to  preserve  it 
when  cured.  In  the  packing  house,  the  first  prepara- 
tion that  should  be  made  for  business,  is  the  making 
of  the  brine  in  which  the  beef  is  to  be  cured.  By  way 
of  parenthesis,  it  may  as  well  be  here  noted,  that  nei- 
ther Kanawa,  Zanesvllle,  or  Goose  Creek  salt  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  your  meat,  either  directly,  by 
mixture  with  other  salt,  or  indirectly  through  the  me- 
dium of  brine,  for  so  sure  as  any  of  these  salts  arc 
used,  so  sure  will  your  meat  become  slimy  like  fish, 
and  be  imperfectly  cured.  The  best  salt  I  know  of, 
for  curing,  is  the  Liverpool  coarse  sack  salt,  as  it  is 
called.  The  brine  should  be  made  for  at  least  10  or  14 
days  before  it  is  required;  it  should  be  made  in  large 
vats  or  hogsheads,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  saltpetre  added,  to  give  the  beef  that  red  color, 
which  so  pleases  the  eye  from  long  habit;  it  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  down  and  refine,  and  when  drawn  off 
into  the  tubs  where  the  beef  is  to  be  cured,  it  should 
be  clear,  and  entirely  free  from  any  sediment  or  impuri- 
ty. The  strength  should  also  be  tested,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  regular  brine  tester,  may  be  done  accurately 
enough  by  placing  the  half  of  a  hog's  head,  weighing 
from  7  to  8  lbs.  in  the  brine,  which  must  float  perpen- 
dicularly, the  snout  two  inches  above  the  surface,  before 
the  brine  can  be  pronounced  strong  enough. 


The  next  operation  in  the  packing  house,  is  the  cot- 
cutting  up  of  the  beef  into  8  lb.  pieces,  about  whieh  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  specific  directions,  as  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  must  entirely  depend  on  the  size,  weight, 
and  thickness  of  the  animal.  This  department  of  tbe  bu- 
siness must  be  guided  by  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  practi- 
cal tradesman,  and  directed  solely  by  his  good  judgmenL 
One  thing  may  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  always  well  to 
leave  two  prime  pieces  of  every  carcass,  say  off  tbe 
standing  ribs,  whdle  and  uncut,  to  weigh  from  32  to  38 
lbs.,  and  cured  in  that  way,  for  two  reasons;  first,  when 
cut  up  to  the  proper  size  after  they  are  cored,  it  feavei  a 
freshness  and  bloom  on  those  pieces  for  the  beading, 
which  gives  to  the  purchaser,  on  openmg  the  tierce  for 
inspection,  a  certain  guarantee  that  tbe  meat  was  hand- 
led by  a  tradesman ;  and  secondly,  it  will  facilitate  the 
scaling'of  the  meat  much,  as  should  37  pieces  be  in  the 
scale,  wanting  one  piece  more  to  weigh  8  or  10  lbs.,  more 
or  less,  that  piece  can  be  cut  off  this  larger  one  fo  a  great 
nicety,  and  avoid  the  delay  and  trouble  of  loscing'  a  pile 
of  meat  over  to  hunt  up  one  piece  from  the  many,  of  (he 
exact  weight  wanted.  In  scaling  your  meat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  more  than  the  exact  weight  304  lbs.  in, 
as  beef  when  cured,  and  put  into  tierces,  will  regain 
fully  5  per  cent,  of  the  10  per  cent,  it  will  have  lost  in 
the  process  of  curing. 

As  your  beef  is  cut,  the  coarse  pieces  of  the  fore  quar- 
ter, such  as  the  clods,  stickings,  and  shoulder  pieces, 
should  be  selected  and  well  rubbed  with  dry  salt,  and 
put  into  pickling  tubs  by  themselves;  the  rounds  rump, 
and  jump  pieces  of  the  hind  quarters  should  in  like  man- 
ner be  selected,  well  rubbed  with  dry  salt,  and  pnt  into 
pickling  tubs  by  themselves,  and  then  your  prime  parts, 
such  as  ribs,  sirloins,  plate  and  brisket  pieces,  should  be 
selected,  and  put  into  the  pickling  tubs  by  themselves, 
and  wUhout  being  rubbed.  Those  pieces  being  the  most 
tender,  and  least  veiny  parts  of  the  beef,  will  cure  more 
easily  and  quicker  than  the  coarser  parts,  but  after  re- 
maining a  week  in  the  brine  they  should  be  drawn,  and 
if  the  brine  has  not  sufficiently  stricken,  then  and  not  till 
then,  should  those  pieces  be  rubbed  with  dry  salt.  The 
coarser  pieces  should  be  drawn  and  examined  every  fifth 
day  at  least,  and  if  the  salt  should  not  have  sufficiently 
stricken,  and  the  impurities  be  not  well  extracted,  then 
they  should  be  gently  rubbed  a  second  time,  and  the  air 
allowed  to  act  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least,  on  the  meat 
and  salt,  before  they  are  returned  into  the  brine;  the  whole 
of  the  meat  in  the  curing  tubs  must  be  well  covered  with 
brine,  and  the  air  entirely  excluded  from  it.  Under  a 
good  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  proper  handlingf 
of  the  meat,  it  will  be  cured  and  ready  to  put  into  the 
tierces  in  from  14  to  16  days,  but  of  this  the  practiced 
eye  and  hand  of  the  tradesman  can  alone  be  the  judge, 
for  I  know  of  no  words  to  explain  the  feel  and  look  of 
meat  when  cured,  or  when  not  sufficiently  cured;  prac- 
tice and  comparison  alone,  aided  by  close  observation,  is 
the  only  certain  way  of  arriving  at  that  judgment. 

The  propriety  of  sorting  the  meat  of  the  three  qualities 
as  pointed  out,  and  having  each  quality  cured  separately, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  so  as  to  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  every  person  possessed  of  any  common  sense 
and  experience.  First,  the  finer  or  middle  pieces  of 
every  animal,  it  is  well  known,  are  much  more  easily 
cured  than  the  coarser  pieces  of  the  extremities  of  either 
the  fore  or  hind  quarter,  hence  the  propriety  of  keeping 
them  separate,  as  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  do  more  to  them  (the  finer  pieces^)  than 
simply  to  place  them  in  the  brine,  where  they  will  care 
without  any  rubbing,  while  it  is  necessary  to  rub  the 
other  pieces  once  at  least,  and  sometimes  oftener  with 
dry  salt,  in  order  to  extract  thoroughly  those  impurities 
which  the  lean  of  every  animal  contains  in  a  very  much 
larger  proportion,  than  the  fatter  part  of  the  same  animal 
does;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  right  and  necessary, 
to  separate  the  pieces^  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  fore 
quarter  from  those  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  hind 
quarter,  because  the  meat  of  the  fore  quarter  contains  more 
of  those  impurities,  which  must  be  extracted  before  it  is 
cured,  than  does  the  meat  of  the  hind  quarter,  and  conse- 
quently the  meat  of  the  fore  quarters  requires  more  care 
and  handling  in  order  to  core  it,  than  does  the  meat  on 
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sny  other  part  of  the  carean  of  the  animal ;  hence  this 
clanifieation  will  enable  the  ciirer  to  give  to  each  sort 
of  meat  the  required  handling  necessary  for  ito  preserva- 
tion, without  interfering  with  the  other  parts,  which,  if 
treated  in  the  same  way,  (I  now  speak  of  the  finer  pie- 
ces,) would  have  their  natural  juices  extracted,  become 
hard,  and  what  is  commonly  but  erroneously  called 
over-cured.  There  Is  also  another  reason  why  this 
classification  should  be  made;  it  is  this:  That  it  saves 
much  time  and  labor,  when  the  meat  is  selecting  for  the 
scale,  by  having  each  quality  in  separate  bulk;  the  se- 
lector has  but  to  go  to  either,  in  onler  to  lay  his  hand  at 
once  upon  the  particular  piece  he  wants,  without  losing 
time  or  wasting  labor  in  tossing  over  a  pile  of  meat  pro- 
misct&oosly  cured. 

Wlaen  your  meat  is  cured,  the  next  process  is  the  pack- 
ing it  away  for  preservation  into  the  tierces,  about 
whicli  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything;  because 
when  the  meat  is  selected  and  scaled,  the  packing  it  is  a 
mere  mechanical  process,  in  which  a  man  can  alone  be- 
come a  proficient  by  practice  and  experience.  It  may  be 
well  though  to  remark,  that  when  your  meat  is  taken 
out  of  the  curing  tubs,  it  should  be  washed,  and  rid- 
ded of  the  impurities  extracted  by  the  salt,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  greater  or  less  degree  deposited  on  the 
surface,  and  which  can  be  best  and  most  easily  done, 
with  the  aid  of  water  and  a  good  hickory  broom ;  the 
packer  should  always  have  by  him  a  knife,  and  when- 
ever he  observes  an  incrustation  of  those  impurities  on 
the  meat,  which  the  washing  had  not  taken  off,  he  should 
use  his  knife  to  scrape  it  off;  and  if  scraping  did  not 
effect  it,  he  should  cut  it  off. 

When  your  tierces  are  packed,  they  must  then  be  head- 
ed and  thoroughly  driven  down  in  their  Mcooden  hoops, 
rolled  by,  and  each  tierce  have  its  bung  hole  bored,  and 
then  brined  with  pure,  clean  brine,  made  and  testeil  in 
the  way  before  described,  except  that  no  saltpetre  should 
be  put  in  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
brine  should  be  made  several  days  before,  in  order  that 
not  only  the  impurities  of  the  salt,  but  those  of  the  wa- 
ter also,  should  have  time  to  settle  down  into  a  sediment, 
and  this  sediment  should  not  be  disturbed  when  the  brine 
is  drawn  ofl.  The  want  of  this  precaution,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much' complaint,  and  injury  to  the  meat  when 
exposed  for  sale,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  brine  was 
put  on  without  fii'st  being  allowed  to  clear  itself,  the 
impurities  of  both  the  salt  and  the  water  settled  upon 
the  meat,  and  made  it  both  slimy  and  dirty.  The 
tierces  should  remain  at  least  14  days  in  this  state  with 
the  bungs  open,  and  whatever  the  casks  may  have  ab- 
sorbed of  the  brine,  should  be  replenished  once,  if  not 
twice  every  day,  and  this  continued  until  the  cades  will 
absorb  no  more,  and  that  the  brine  remains  as  stationary 
and  undiminished,  when  filled,  as  though  it  stood  in  a 
glass  bottle.  The  necessity  for  this  precaution  is  obvi- 
ons;  first,  if  your  staves  are  not  in  this  way  allowed  to 
become  saturated  with  brine,  and  the  brine  replenished, 
before  the  casks  are  finally  coopered  and  shipped,  you 
can  have  no  guarantee  for  your  CMsks  not  leaking  on  the 
voyage;  and  secondly,  should  this  absorption  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  on  the  voyage,  your  tierces  in  a  short  time 
will  become  half  empty  of  brine,  and  wherever  your 
meat  then  comes  in  contact  with  the  stave,  it  will  ex- 
tract from  the  wood  its  coloring  matter, — will  become 
stained  and  discolored,  and  for  the  want  o(  brine,  the 
meat  will  become  hard  and  rancid,  and  perhaps  mouldy 
too.  Your  tierces  after  standing  at  least  14  days  will 
take  no  more  brine.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  bungs, 
which  should  be  put  in  with  a  coarse  cloth  around  them, 
and  tightly  driven ;  over  each  bung  a  piece  of  tin  should 
be  nailed  on,  but  great  care  must  be  observed  that  the 
tacks  with  which  it  is  fiftstened  are  so  short  as  not  to  go 
through  the  stave;  as,  if  they  do,  a  leakage  will  take 
place  that  may  do  much  harm. 

Then  comes  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  whole,  namely, 
the  putting  on  of  your  iron  hoops,  and  the  final  cooper- 
ing of  your  tierce.  As  few  coopers  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  such  work  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  explain  the 
process,  so  that  all  may  understand,  and'  perform  it,  if 
they  will.  In  the  first  place,  care  should  be  taken  to 
clear  your  house  of  all  salt  and  brine,  in  order  that  the 


hoop  iron  may  be  kept  as  free  from  it  as  possible,  to 
prevent  its  rust  and  corroding.  The  tierce  up-ended,  the 
cooper  takes  off*  the  three  first  wooden  chime  hoops,  he 
then  takes  his  hoop  iron  and  bends  it  round  the  place  of 
the  first  hoop,  and  takes  its  accurate  measure;  there  he 
then  cuts  it  to  the  length,  and  rivets  it,  which  can  only 
be  well  done  on  the  face  of  a  small  anvil,  or  on  the  side 
of  a  metal  half-hundred  weight;  he  then  puts  this  hoop 
on,  (having  eased  it,  by  a  few  blows  on  the  inside  of  one 
edge,  to  the  shape  of  the  cask,)  and  drives  it  to  the 
berth  of  the  seamd  wooden  hoop,  leaving  room  for  a 
wooden  guard-hoop  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chime;  he 
then  strips  that  end  of  the  tierce  of  all  the  remainder  of 
its  wooden  hoops,  and  takes  his  hoop-iron  and  measures 
around  the  berth  of  the  third  wooden  bulge  hoop,  cuts, 
rivets,  and  shapes  it,  and  then  puts  it  on  and  drives  it 
down,  to  the  place  of  the  second  bulge  hoop ;  this  done, 
he  then  puts  on  his  wooden  guard  bulge  hoop,  which 
passes  over  the  iron  one,  and  drives  it  to  its  place,  and 
then  drives  on  the  remainder  of  his  wooden  hoops, 
finishing  with  a  guard  chime  hoop  outside  the  iron  one, 
and  so  proceeds  on  until  the  whole  is  coopereil.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  remark,  that  no  iron  driver,  used  per- 
pendicularly, as  coopers  use  their  wooden  drivers  on 
wooden  hoops,  will  ever  drive  an  iron  hoop  to  its  place. 
There  is  a  proper  driver  without  which  the  hoops  can- 
not be  driven;  it  is  this: 
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B,  the  handle;  a,  the  head  on  which  the  blow  is 
given,  and  c,  the  bite  which  catches  the  edge  of  the 
hoop;  this  used  with  a  7  lb.  hammer  to  strike  with,  will 
drive  any  iron  hoop  to  its  place,  but  without  it,  the  hoop 
cannot  be  stretched  and  driven,  and  consequently  must 
remain  imperfect. 

The  curing  and  packing  of  pork  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  beef,  but  the  length  to  which  this  article  already 
extends,  prevents  me  from  going  into  that  subject  at  pre- 
sent, nor  is  it  so  necessary  to  be  known  to  the  communi- 
ty, for  from  my  knowledge  of  the  trade,  of  the  quality  of 
the  Irish  pork,  and  of  the  manner  and  cheapness  with 
which  it  is  produced,  I  deem  it  impossible  for  us  in  the 
United  States  to  compete  in  any  market  with  the  Irish 
pork,  with  the  hope  of  realizing  a  profit  for  some  years 
to  come  under  the  present  tariff";  nor  can  we  count  with 
certainty,  even  under  the  very  best  possible  manage-^ 
ment,  upon  any  profit  being  realized  by  putting  beef  up 
for  the  British  market  this  year,  at  the  prices  now  pay- 
ing for  fat  cattle  in  this,  the  great  beef  pro<lucing  coun- 
try of  the  United  Sutee. 

At  some  future  period  I  may  again  address  you  on 
this  subject,  which  is  of  such  interest  and  importance  to 
the  whole  of  our  community  here. 

I  remain  sir,  with  respect,  yours,  &c.. 

An  Appxenticed  Packex. 

Louisville,  Ky,  4t]i  Nov.  1845. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Editox  or  Cultivator— J  do  not  pretend  that  the 
mantle  of  <*  Commentator  "  has  (alien  upon  my  shoulders, 
yet  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  after  his  manner, 
on  matters  treated  of  in  the  Cultivator. 

6n  page  292  of  the  current  vol.,  you  say,  "  We  think 
common  experience  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Robey's  re- 
marks about  the  product  of  small  potatoes,  and  cutting 
potatoes  very  small.''  It  agrees  most  perfectly  with  mine. 
I  have  made  many  very  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
by  weight  and  measure,  on  various  soild  and  at  different 
seasons,  and  I  have  invariably  found  the  product  of  a 
single  eye  equal  to  that  from  a  large  potatoe.  You  will 
find  this  result  corroborated  in  one  of  your  back  volumes, 
by  the  experiments  of  D.  S.  Curtis. 

There  are  some  remarks  on  garget,  in  cows,  on  p.  284. 
I  have  never  tried  any  thing  to  reduce  the  hardness  and 
swelling  of  the  bag,  so  certain  in  its  results,  as  pigs'  feel 
oil,  well  rubbed  in. 

I).  C,  on  p.  309,  objects  to  the  decisions  made  by 
judges,  at  agricultural  fairs,  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
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plows,  with  sole  reference  to  the  indicationiof  ibe  dyna- 
mometer, without  takinff  into  account  the  goodnen  of  the 
work.  This  would  indeed  bea  very  erroneous  method 
of  judging^;  but  the  results  of  the  dynamometer  are  ex- 
ceedingly ambiguous  on  another  account;  that  is,  the  speed 
with  which  the  work  is  performe**..  The  resistance  to  a 
solid,  moving  through  a  fluid,  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  Telocity.  Whether  the  same  law  holds 
in  relation  to  the  movement  of  a  plow  through  the  fur- 
row, I  believe  has  never  been  determined;  but  I  know 
that  a  plow  which  marks  350,  on  the  dynamometer,  when 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  slow  cattle,  will  mark  from  400  to 
450  when  drawn  by  a  pair  of  smart  horses.  This  &et, 
which  is  Tery  seldom  taken  into  account  hy  Judges,  .com- 
pletely Yitiates  these  experiments  and  awards. 

N.  N.  D. 
Stoehportt  Not/»  10,  1845. 


WANT  OF  DEFINITENESS  IN  WRITERS. 


L.  TvcKEK,  Esq. — Probably  you  and  your  readers 
have  often  heard  of  the  good  old  laily's  test  of  the  quali- 
ty of  indigo.  It  being  somewhat  after  this  wise : — «  Take 
considerable  water — put  it  into  a  tolerably  sized  tub— 
and  into  this  place  a  small  piece  of  indigo.  If  the  arti 
cle  was  of  the  proper  quality,  it  would  sink — or  swim — 
she  had  forgotten  which." 

Without  intending  disrespect,  and,  I  hope  without 
risking  the  charge  of  obtuseness,  I  must  say,  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  above,  is  much  of  the  information  in 
tended  to  be  conveye<]  by  the  thousand  receipts  and  the 
scores  of  informants  of  the  present  age. 

Does  the  subject  relate  to  matters  of  domestic  econo 
my,  we  have  <*  a  little  spice,"  «a  very  little  salt,"  <«a 
small  lump  of  butter,"  «  a  very  Ifttle  sugar,"  Itc. 

Are  we  to  be  made  wiser  in  the  details  of  agriculture 
or  horticulture,  we  are  told  of  '^a  part  of  an  acre,"  so  and 
so — '<  several  loads  of  manure  " — "  a  small  quantity  of 
plaster," — «  a  few  inches  in  depth," — "  a  short  distance 
apart,"  &c. 

This  constant  use  of  im^/Sitile  terms,  when  communi- 
cating what  is  intended  to  be  definite  {i|/brmafioii,  is  ex- 
ceedingly annoying  to  one  desirous  of  instruction,  and 
with  the  less  enlightened,  contributes  as  much  as  any  one 
thing,  to  bring  '*  book  learning  "  and  **  book  farming  " 
into  disrepute. 

When  a  new  or  important  fact  is  to  be  communicated, 
let  it  be  done  distinctly,  d^fiwUtly,  so  as  to  render  it 
^aeiieaUy  available. 

When  a  novel  or  otherwise  remarkable  experiment  is 
detailed,  let  the  manner  be  such  as  will  enable  another 
person,  in  like  circumstances,  to  repeat  it  in  precisely 
the  original  manner;  or  if  under  different  circumstances, 
to  so  modify  it  as  to  realize,  if  desirable,  the  same  re- 
sults. 

The  above  was  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  an  experi- 
ment with  <'  guano  for  roses  and  grape  vines,"  given  by 
your  correspondent,  A.  T.,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  Nov.  no. 
of  the  Cultivator. 

Accortling  to  his  own  account,  the  result  was  all  that 
the  most  extravagant  could  have  desired.  I  was  pleased 
that  his  generosity  prompted  him  to  make  you  so  taste- 
ingly  sensible  of  its  truth. 

But  how  was  it  accomplishedt  Why,  in  the  case  of 
the  rose  bush,  simply  by  digging  «  a  portion  "  of  a  mix- 
ture  of  one  part  guano  with  four  parts  of  earth,  in  about 
the  root«."  What  portion  of  what  quantity  was  thus  dug 
in,  or  at  what  season  the  digging  was  performed,  we  are 
not  advised.  It  might  have  been  «a  small  portion  of  a 
considerable  quantity,"  or  the  reverse;  it  might  have 
been  rather  early  in  the  season — or  somewliat  farther 
advanced. 

As  for  the  &ne  grape  vine,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark 
here  too. 

I  am  certainly  much  obliged  to  A.  T.  for  his  hint,  Ibr 
as  it  is  given,  it  can  hardly  be  called  more  than  this;  buf, 
if  he  is  correct  in  his  impressions,  I  shall  be  under  still 
greater  obligations  to  him,  if  he  will  favor  you  with  the 
precise  vtodui  et  tempvi  operandi,  in  each  particular  case. 

J    B    C 

Pratidmusj  Jt.  L,  No9.  6,  1845. 


ROOT  CLAW.^(Fig.  107.) 

Ed.^  CnLnvATOR — One  of  your  subscribers  has  nsadtf 
inquiries  of  you  concerning  a  '*  root  claw."  Above  is 
a  drawing  of  one  which  I  have  used  on  my  (arm,  and 
(hough  simple,  I  find  it  quite  an  elllcient  instrameot. 
The  shank  is  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  the  teeth 
twelve.  The  socket  where  the  handle  enters  is  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  handle  three  and  one-half  feet 
long,  with  a  pin.  The  thickest  part  of  the  shank  is 
about  two  inches  square.  The  ttiickest  part  of  the  teeth 
H  inches.  I  have  used  this  claw  for  alders,  willows, 
and  bogs,  and  find  it  a  valuable  farming  implement.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  use  this  communication  as  you  see  flt. 
Yours,  respectfully,         Daniex  Gatlokd. 

N.  B.  The  claw  is  a  fine  instrument  to  pull  negro 
heads  in  the  meadow. 

Oaylord^e  Bridge,  Ct„  Jfiw.  1,  1845. 


KENTUCKY..ITB  FARMERS  AND  THEIR  HOlffES. 


L.  Tucker,  E2aq. — ^My  protracted  illness  has  prevent- 
ed me  fulfilling  my  promise,  and  writing  to  yoa  on  this 
most  interesting  subject  ere  this. 

In  ordej  to  prepare  the  reailer  for  my  plain  pen  and 
ink  sketches,  it  may  be  well  I  should  tell  you  an  anecdote 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  premier  of  England; 
He  requested  one  of  his  old  peninsular  generals  to  take 
charge  of  the  war  department,  and  was  answered  by  the 
veteran,  that  he  felt  his  incompetency  to  fill  (he  oAcc;, 
OfUy  from  his  inability  to  speak  in  public,  and  answer 
the  questions  necessarily  put  to  him  in  Parliament  The 
Duke  met  him  by  saying,  you  will  get  along  well,  sir, 
if  you  follow  my  rule,  which  is,  to  speak  in  plain  good 
English  to  the  point  in  question,  and  avoid  all  atlempta 
at  embellishment  by  quoting  Greek,  Latin  or  poetry. 
Now,  my  situation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  oild 
war  ofllcer;  I  feel  my  incompetency  to  write  of  the 
Kentucky  farmers  and  their  homes,  only  from  the  want 
of  the  "pencil"  of  a  Willis  lo  do  it  with;  for  no  one 
is  more  sensible  of  their  great  worth,  nor  appreciatce  it 
more  highly  than  I  do,  but  I  have  to  mourn  over  my  in- 
ability to  write  of  them,  in  other  than  pleta  EngOek,  on- 
aided  and  unembellished  by  either  poetry,  Greek  or  llatia. 

The  old  maxim  of  "  green  are  the  hills  that  are  br 
away,"  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  Kentucky.  Though 
much  I  had  heard  of  its  fine  lands,  its  extensive  and  well 
managed  fkrms,  and  their  hospital)]e  owners^  the  descrip- 
tion fell  far  short  of  the  reality,  when  I  came  to  visit 
them.  The  lands  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  yielding 
the  heaviest  crops  of  com  and  hemp,  year  after  year, 
without  the  slightest  aid  from  manure.  Where  (hose 
crops  are  not  growing,  you  find  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  land  well  set  in  blue-grass;  every  inch  of  woodland 
throughout  the  country  being  cleared  of  the  umler- 
growth,  and  set  in  this  grass.  Your  eye  rests  on  no  land 
that  is  not  producing  either  fine  blue-grass,  or  some  cul- 
tivated crop. 

The  hospitality  of  the  farmers  is  hardly  aurpaaaed  by 
the  proverbially  and  prodigally  hospitable  Irish.  Yon 
are  greeted  at  every  door  by  its  gentlemanly  owner,  say- 
ings **  Alight,  sir,  walk  hi.  Tom,  or  John,  lake  this  gea 
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Uenuui'i  bone  and  feed  bim."    If  yoa  call  in  tbe  fore- 
noon,  there  if  no  getting  awaj  till  after  dinner;  if  you 
.  call  in  the  afternoon,  you  mutt  certainly  atay  all  night. 
Nor  if  thif  all.    If  the  gentleman  fhould  be  abeent,  the 
lady  of  the  houfe  makea  her  appearance,  and  without 
queftioning  you  on  your  bufineff,  tellf  you  at  once,  you 
muft  come  in,  be  feated,  and  take  foroe  reftrefhmentf ; 
that  her  hufband  will  toon  be  home,  and  that  you  cannot 
Isave  until  he  comef.    There  if  no  ref ifting  theee  ap- 
pealf,  they  are   made  with  lucb  unaffected  fincerity. 
You  are  entertained  too  af  your  taa te  may  lead  you,  either 
in  eonverfation,  reading,  (for  they  all  hare  librariet  to 
•ome  extent,)  or  with  mufic.    In  point  of  eomfortf,  of 
Inxurief,  and  even  eleganciee,   the  Kentucky  farmer 
eomparef  well  with  the  Englifh,  Irifh,  or  Scotch  gentle- 
Bian- farmer,  in  $vtry  rujUd.    Their  houtee,  generally 
•peaking,  have  been  built  within  the  laft  30  yearf ;  are  of 
brick;  well  and  tattefully  planned;  large  and  roomy; 
and  if  fault  if  to  be  found  at  all,  they  are  too  magnifl- 
eently  fumifhed  for  a  <<  fiirmer*f  "  ref idence.    They  all 
•(and  fome  diftance  from  the  road,  and  are  approached 
by  a  wide  avenue,  fhaded  on  either  fide  with  large  for- 
est  treef,  and  the  ground  immediately  furrounding  the 
dwelling,  if  invariably  taftefully  laid  out  in  fbmbbery, 
ever  greens,  and  flowers.    Every  firmer  has  hif  elegant 
family  carriage,  and  hif  oikie  horse  buggy  for  himself, 
with  horfef  and  faddlef  innumerable,  for  the  younger 
branehef  to  ufe  when  their  inclination  leadf  them  to  gal- 
lop uncontrolletl  from  one  neighbor^  boufe  to  the  other. 
Were  the  young  ladief  of  our  citiee  to  fee  the  eafe,  the 
elegance,  and  the  independence  with  which  the  Ken- 
tacky  farmer'f  daughter  mountf  and  ridef  her  horse,  1 
am  persuaded  that  many  city  belles  would  foon  be  con- 
verted into  a  farmer'f  wife  or  daughter,  and  I  will  add, 
that  the  change  would  not  only  be  a  happy,  but  a  moft 
useful  one. 

<<  John  Bull,*'  in  inquiring  about  any  place,  q>eakf  first 
of  the  eating  and  drinking — ^though  it  is  laft  in  my  cata- 
logue, yet  it  if  not  the  leaft  in  importance,  nor  the  leff 
interefting  to  your  readerf  to  know  fomething  about. 
Let  me  defcribe  to  you  a  Kentucky  farm-houee  breakfaft. 
Reader,  I  give  you  the  catalogue  juft  aa  I  found  it,  nine 
(imef  out  of  )en,  on  every  table  without  any  addition 
whatever: 

The  tea  fervice  of  neat  but  elegant  China,  not  unfre- 
quently  filver  forkf,  and  invariably  a  f ilver  goblet  laid 
by  the  fide  of  every  plate.  Tea  and  coffee,  &e  richeft 
cream  and  butter  in  abundance,  with  a  large  pitcher  of 
rich  f  weet  milk  on  one  side,  and  a  like  pitcher  of  frefh 
butter-milk  on  the  other,  covered  with  mow  while  nap- 
kinf.  Hot  com  bread  of  two  or  three  different  kinds, 
kU  bifcuitf,  M  light  bread,  and  M  cakef  of  two  or 
three  other  kindf,  made  from  I  know  not  what  or 
how,  but  they  all  tafte  admirably  well;  a  difh  of  white 
maiden  honey  in  the  centre,  furrounded  by  fried  ham, 
fried  chicken,  and  a  beef-fteak  or  mutton  chope,  fapport- 
ed  in  general  with  a  difh  of  fine  Irifh  potatoef,  baked, 
and  fianked  by  a  bowl  of  freeh  eggs,  either  poached  or 
boiled.  This  for  breakfast!  Only  think  whatyou  might 
expect  for  dinner  or  supper.  No  wonder,  you  will  say, 
that  the  Kenmckianf  fhould  be  such  a  tall  ftrapping  race, 
when  they  lire  in  thif  way;  and  fo  fay  I  myfelf. 

Having  now  fpoken  in  general  termf,  I  will  deicend 
to  particularf,  and  endeavour  to  defcribe  to  you  fome  of 
the  fineft  farmf,  that  are  under  the  beft  management,  in 
the  fltate,  and  they  are  many.  In  doing  fo,  I  shall  take 
them  in  the  rotation  that  I  vie ited  them,  and  not  nuke  fe- 
lectionf  on  account  of  the  nam€  or  fiuhUc  character  of 
the  ownerf,  but  f peak  of  them  all  af  farm*r9,  and  aa  I 
really  found  them  at  their  homef. 

In  itoy  next  letter  I  shall  make  thif  commencement;  and 
will  devote  the  few  remaining  linef  of  thif  fheet  loa  fhortj 
notice  of  the  hufbandry  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  which  it 
diflerent  to  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  ftate,  fo  far  af 
I  have  feen  or  been  able  to  learn.  He  if  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  many  yearf  in  thif  country,  and  waf  form- 
erly a  ref  ident  of  Indiana,  where,  not  many  milef  from 
Jefferfon^ille,  he  planted  two  tolerably  extenaive  vine- 
yardf  of  the  Catawba  grape,  and  made  a  n^oft  superior 
wine,  for  which  he  got  ready  fale  at  $2  per  gallon.  Mr. 
JoHK  L.  Maxtin,  of  Jefferson  eo„  induced  him  to  fell 


out  hif  Tineyartlf  in  Indiana,  and  he  haf  him  now  resi- 
ding on  hif  princely  fitrm  near  Lonifville,  planting  and 
cultivating  an  extenf ive  vineyard  there,  of  the*  Catawba 
grape,  of  fome  20  acres  or  more,  a  large  portion  of 
which  will  bear  this  next  year.  The  arrangement  is 
very  complete,  and  must  be  successful  under  such  guid- 
ance. The  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  at  distances  of  8 
feet  and  10  feet  apart  between  the  rows;  well  cultivated 
and  free  from  grass  or  weeds;  the  vines  are  being  trained 
on  a  light  standing  frame,  or  trellis,  and  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  beautifully  cultivated  garden.  The 
wine  made  from  this  grape,  is  of  a  fine,  ftill,  rich,  and 
sweet  flavor,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  invaluable 
qualification,  namely,  that  it  can  be  kept  4  years  at  least 
on  tap  (for  Mr.  Davis  has  tested  it  that  long,)  without 
injuring  the  wine  in  fullness  of  flavor,  or  risking  its  be- 
coniing  soar  in  the  least  degree— a  quality  that  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  any  of  the  wines  of  Eorope  to  possets. 

A  company  has  been  formed  amongst  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  farmers  of  Bourbon  eo.,  to  import  several 
Alpaca  immediately,  into  this  state.  The  shares  are  all 
taken  and  tk$  mon^y  paid  in;  a  man  has  been  chosen,  and 
an  agreement  made  with  him  to  start  before  Christmas  to 
South  America  for  them,  so  that  within  the  next  year 
you  may  count  with  certainty  upon  seeing  this  most  in- 
teresting and  important  experiment  tested  in  Kentucky, 
by  Kentucky  farmers,  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  manner  that 
must  insure  success,  if  our  climate  is  at  all  suited  to  the 
constitution  of  this  most  valuable  animal.  Before  I  write 
to  you  again,  I  hope  to  see  some  of  the  company,  and  to 
be  able  in  my  next  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  and  par- 
ticular account  of  this  important  movement. 

IVishing  you  a  Kentucly  breakfaft  to  feast  on  during 
the  coming  cold  winter,  I  remain  truly  and  respectfully 
yours,  ORAZiEm. 

Social  HaUf  noar  Lexiaslton,  JTy.,  J«w.  1,  1845. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 


L.  TucKBB,  Eflq. — I  have  noticed  many  articles  in 
your  paper,  headed  <' Heavy  Fleeces—Fine  Sheep."  Aa 
I  have  been  a  wool-grower  for  the  last  thirty  yean^  and 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  in  that  time,  wintered  less  than 
300,  it  seems  not  improper  for  me  also,  for  once,  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  I  commenced  early  with  half- 
blood  merinos:  and  fai  1822, 1  selected  20  ewes  from  a 
lot  of  full-blooded  merinos  in  Watertown,  Conn.  Aboot 
1814,  our  late  Chief  Justice,  R.  Skinner,  purchased  a  lot 
of  full-blooded  merhios,  lh>m  his  native  county,  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  then  called  the  Humphrey  sheep.  In  1826, 
he  purchased  a  Saxony  buck.  The  scab  got  into  his 
fiock,  and  in  his  absence  to  the  southern  states,  by  neg- 
lect of  good  care,  a  large  number  of  his  flock  of  500 
died,  and  fortunately,  some  would  say,  his  Saxony  buck 
among  the  number.  On  his  return.  In  1827,  I  par- 
chased  his  entire  flock  of  ewes,  about  150.  I  have  bred 
from  the  ful^  blooded  merino  since  then,  and  mostly  from 
bucks  fttim  Consul  Jarvis'  flock.  I  havehsid  three  bucks 
and  a  few  ewes  from  the  Shaker  flock,  Enfield,  N.  H. 

My  manner  of  improving  my  flock  has  been  the  fol- 
lowing: No  observing  wool-grower  can  have  failed  to 
notice,  that  as  great  differences  exist  among  sheep,  aa  to 
the  length,  thickness,  and  flneness  of 'wool,  as  of  the  haii 
of  the  cow.  The  flrst  care  of*a  good  dairyman  is  to  se 
lect  his  cows  best  for  milk,  quantity  and  quality.  Build 
is  a  second  object.  By  proper  crossing  of  these  selec- 
tions, our  best  breeds  of  cattle  are  produced.  I  have  had 
ewes  apparently  from  the  same  original  stock,  one  at 
three  years  old,  producing  but  three  pounds  ofwool,  and 
a  miserable  lamb;  another  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the 
same  order,  shearing  5j  lbs.,  and  raising  a  good  lamb. 
The  fleece  of  the  first  will  be  short,  thin,  and  of  a  rotten 
deadly  appearance.  The  other,  long,  thick,  and  of  fine, 
silky,  lively  appearance.  This  last  I  breed  from  as  long 
as  good  keeping  will  enable  me  to.  I  have  now  a  ewe 
18  years  old,  with  alikely  lamb  by  her  side,  and  another, 
14  years  old,  that  has  raised  a  lamb  this  year  with  as 
much  grain  as  both  would  eat,  which  at  seven  months 
old  weighed  109  pounds.  From  a  fiock  of  320,  I  selec* 
annually  100  for  breeding,  in  the  spring  before  shearing, 
two  years  old^  and  upwards.    From  thla  selection  1 
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mark  20  or  30  of  those  which  have  thick,  long,  Una  wool, 
free  from  gum  or  jar,  or  any  appearance  of  coarse  wool 
or  hair  on  the  flank  or  tail.  The  female  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  this  selection  are  preserved ;  without  this  at- 
tention to  marking  the  best  ewes  before  shearing,  the 
best  of  the  flock  will  be  disposed  of  after  shearing.  I 
give  my  100  ewes  six  quarts  of  com  per  day.  My  lambs 
seldom  have  any  grain.  The  remainder  of  the  flock 
have  no  grain.  All  are  housed  in  the  winter,  and  have 
access  to  good  water  and  salt  at  all  times.  I  have  many 
ewes  which  from  old  age  shear  light  fleeces.  Yet  my 
whole  flock  of  over  300,  yield  4  lbs.  4  ounces  per  head. 
I  have  no  10  to  13  lb.  fleeces.  My  heaviest  buck  fleece, 
weighed  8^  lbs. 

There  is-  but  little  known  as  to  the  weight  of  wool 
from  the  weight  of  the  fle^e.  I  tried  the  experiment 
once  upon  two  bucks.  One  weighed  over  8  lbs.,  and 
the  other  6|  lbs.,  both  in  the  same  onler  and  washed 
jdike.  The  largest  fleece  weighed  after  being  cleansed, 
3f  lbs.,  and  the  other  4  lbs.  I  do  not  believe  a  fine 
wooled  sheep  can  be  produced  in  Vermont,  that  .will  in 
one  year  yield  6  lbs.  well  cleansed  wool.  I  hope  your 
correspondents  will  send  you  the  amount  of  the  fleece 
well  cleansed,  and  the  price  their  wool  brings  this  year. 
I  sold  my  last  year's  clip  the  8th  of  last  March,  and  this 
year's  clip  last  month.  The  average  price  of  both  clips 
is  39|  cents.  During  the  last  seven  years  it  is  as  follows : 
My  clip  of  1842  and  1843  sold  in  1843,  at  34,  36,  43,  45, 
46,  ami  70  cents. 

If  the  wool-grower  will  look  back  to  the  prioes  of 
those  years,  he  will  flnd  the  tariff  has  had  but  little  effect 
upon  the  prices.  This  jumping  out  and  into  ship  at 
every  session  of  Congress,  is  what  ruins  the  wool-grow- 
er. He  must  expect  npa  and  downs  In  prices;  that  is  the 
lot  of  all.  I  fear  not  the  west.  The  increase  of  sheep 
(fine  sheep,)  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  Fine  sheep  never  can  survive  the  cold  rains 
of  the  western  prairies.  Fine  wool  yields  a  better  profit 
to  the  farmer  even  at  this  time  than  any  other  agricultural 
business.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  spoken.  There- 
fore please  excuse  my  long  yam. 

John  S.  Pettxbone. 

Ma7ieh€$C$r,  Vermont,  Od,  28th,  1845. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  WOOL  DEPOTS. 


M&.  Editor — ^I  have  been  surprised  to  leam  that  the 
plan  of  a  Wool  Depot  as  established  at  Kinderhook,  does 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  manuiaeturers. 
Why,  I  can  hairilly  conceive. 

Great  injustice  is  done  for  the  want  of  descrimination 
between  fine  and  inferior  grades.  For  years  the  fine 
wool-grower  has  struggled  on  under  the  delusive  hope 
held  out  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  of  renumerating 
prices;  but  vain  has  been  and  will  be  that  hope,  unless 
some  system  is  universally  adopted,  which  shall  cause  this 
difference  to  be  made,  for  the  manufacturers  frankly  admit 
that  they  cannot  buy  from  farm  to  farm  and  make  it,  be- 
cause every  man  is  prone  to  think  his  wool  about  as  good 
as  his  neighbor's.  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  manu&cturers  are  honestly  disposed  to  pay  the 
grower  all  bis  wool  is  fairly  worth  to  them,  does  the 
present  system  do  justice?  All  must  admit  that  it  does 
not.  Why?  Because  the  manufacturer  does  not  himself 
visit  the  grower  to  buy,  but  sends  an  agent  who  has  no 
other  interest  than  to  buy  the  wool  cheap  enough,  upon 
tht  av&rag$,  to  meet  his  employer's  views.  Every  reader 
can  call  to  muid  numerous  instances  of  reckless  agents, 
buying  with  an  utter  want  of  discrimination,  the  only 
apparent  rale  being  «  buy  as  you  can,"  but  be  sure  and 
make  the  average  low  enough. 

That  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  and  wool -grower 
should  be  identical  all  admit.  How  it  is  to  be  made  so 
is  the  question?  Of  all  the  plans  to  accomplish  this,  that 
of  depots  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  feasible.  Establish 
in  localities  where  sufficient  wool  can  be  readily  brought 
together,  and  of  convenient  access  to  the  purchaser. 
What  can  be  more  just  or  equitable  than  for  the  wool- 
growers  of  a  section  to  deposite  their  wool  with  a  faith- 
ful and  competent  agent,  to  sell  at  the  lair  market  price? 
As  I  understand  the  plan,  a  standard  of  qtuOity  it  astab- 


lished;  each  lot  is  assorted  by  the  fleece  agreeable  lo 
such  standard;  the  sorts  are  carefully  weighed  and  enter- 
ed in  a  memorandum-book;  the  lot  is  then  placed  by  it- 
self ready  for  the  manufacturer,  who  can  select  such 
lots  as  suit.  The  value  of  each  can  be  readily  decided 
upon;  the  purchaser  knows  just  what  he  ia  buying,  and 
the  grower  gets  the  relative  value  of  his  wool,  coarae  or 
fine,  be  it  high  or  low. 

Another  great  advantage  would  eventually  aocme  to 
both  manufacturer  and  grower.  By  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation and  price,  the  manufacturers  could  induce  the 
growth  of  just  the  style  and  quality  most  desirable,  while 
if  the  present  system  is  continued,  eventually  nearly  all 
the  fine  sheep  will  be  superceded  by  those  of  miitdhng 
gradesi,  which  pay  better. 

The  wool-growing  interest  has  become  one  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  other  in  the  Northern  States,  but  has  as 
yet  been  managed  in  a  very  loose  way.  Some  good  sys- 
tem should  be  adopted  to  effect  equitable  sales,  and  if  a 
better  one  can  be  proposed  than  the  one  I  am  urging,  I 
hope  it  will  be,  through  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  wool -growers  bold  a 
convention  in  Albany  during  the  coming  winter,  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  and  agree  upon  some  plan  for  universal 
adoption.  What  say  my  brother  wool-groweni  Will 
you  answer  through  the  next  Cultivator?  Let  us  keep 
the  "  ball  rolling  "  until  some  plan  is  devised  to  aocom- 
pliah  so  desirable  an  ottject/  A  WooL-Gsowsm. 

COBN,  APPLES  Alip  POTATOES. 

Mr.  L.  Tuckeb — ^Herewith  I  send  yon  nine  varieties 
of  Indian  corn— eight  of  Apples:  the  Pound  Sweeting, 
two  Sour  Russets,  &e  Honey  Russet,  the  riches  apple  I 
ever  tasted ;  the  Bellflower,  Spitzenburg,  Seek-no-further, 
and  Daniel  apple.  The  two  last,  from  grafts  at  eight 
years  since.  They  are  all  winter  apples,  except  the  Dan- 
iel, which  is  scarce,  growing  only  in  two  orchards  to  my 
knowledge.  They  are  a  flrst-rate  apple,  and  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  market  in  Utica. 

I  send  also  four  varieties  of  Potatoes — ^the  early  and 
late  Pink-eyes — ^the  blue  Pink-eye,  and  a  variety  of 
white,  which  I  call  « Yorkers."  I  wish  ^ou  would  try 
the  blue  pink-eye,  and  if  you  have  any  better  variety, 
send  me  lialf  a  peck  or  so.  I  think  my  experience  with 
potatoes  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  potatoes 
run  out.  I  have  planted  the  pink-eyes  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  for  nine  years  on  the  same  farm. 

Trenton,  Nn  Y.  Nov,  1845.       Dairyman  Farkkr, 

Our  correspondent  has  our  thanks  for  the  articles  above 
enumerated.     They  are  fine  specimens,  and  may  be  seen 
at  our  office.    We  will  test  the  potatoe,  but  if  we  have, 
any  better,  shall  not  be  able  to  send  them,  unless  Daiiy- 
man  Farmer  will  give  us  his  name. — ^Ed. 

TO  KILL  RATS. 


Mr.  L.  Tucker — A  subscriber  in  your  last  Cultiva- 
tor, requests  the  best  manner  of  destroying  rats.  Hie 
following  methods  of  destroying  them,  I  copy  from  a 
very  good  work,  entitled  the  "Vermin  Destroyer,'^ 
which  may  be  of  some  service  to  your  inquirer.  Al- 
though I  havA  abbreviated  the  description,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy its  efficacy : 

Take  an  old  fkshioned  wire  trap  in  good  order,  smear 
the  floor  over  with  the  oils  of  anniseed,  carraway,  and 
rhodium.  This  latter  oil  is  very  expensive  and  of  a 
strong  scent,  therefore  a  very  little  of  it  should  be  used. 
Mix  with  them  for  bait,  a  few  drops  of  the  carraway  oil, 
and  set  the  trap  for  use.  The  sceAt  of  these  oils  will  al- 
lure the  rats  into  almost  any  kind  of  trap.  Or  by  taking 
a  handful  of  newly  ground  malt,  mixed  with  a  handfu 
of  good  sweet  oatmeal,  and  an  ounce  of  arsenic  made 
up  into  pills  and  thrown  into  their  holes,  is  a  very  effect- 
ual remedy.  Care  must  be  taken  not  place  them  in  the 
way  of  poultry.  If  too  much  arsenic  is  usetl  it  will  not 
kill  them ;  it  will  only  make  them  vomit  up  the  poison. 
Many  persons  have  found  that  a  genuine  Scotch  9htt  terrier 
is  first  rate  for  giving  the  above  vermin  their  quietus. 
The  sluts  are  considered  far  superior  to  the  dogs  for  the 
business.  ^atologt. 

AUfony,  Sop.  b,  1845. 
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FACTS  AND  OPINIONS, 

CandiniBdfrom  variouM  Excha»g$  Papert. 

Bnow-plow.— The  European  correspondent  of  (be  Bos- 
ton Courier,  gives  an  account  of  a  machine  to  remove 
•now  from  highwajrs  and  railroads,  nsed  in  Dresden, 
which  ing^enious  yankees  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  employing^  and  improving  upon,  if  they  wish.  It  lite- 
rally puts  « the  cart  before  the  horse.**  It  is  represented 
by  the  following  diagram:— 


The  oatside  lines,  forming  an  acute  angle,  represent 
the  form  of  the  shovel  or  snow-plow,  the  long  straight 
line  in  the  middle,  is  the  pole;  the  oxen  are  placed  at 
the  points  X  X,  and  two  men  at  the  points  O  O,  to  steady 
it;  it  is  pushed,  not  drawn,  by  the  harness,  ropes,  or 
chains  attached  to  the  oxen  and  fastened  to  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  pole,  near  O  O.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  a  road  is  made  for  the  team  and  men,  and  that  they 
'^are  not  annoyed  by  travelling  in  the  snow  drift.  Who 
will  make  one  forthwith  and  try  it  this  winter?  Any 
force,  by  way  of  ox-team,  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  the 
heaviest  snow  drifts  riven  asunder. 

Wheat — heavy  crop.— S.  M.  Brown,  of  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  harvested  over  400  bushels  of  fine 
white  dint  wheat,  from  eight  acres,  the  prttent  season. 
He  ascribes  a  part  of  his  success  to  a  dressmg  of  three 
bushels  of  salt  per  acre.  Single  experiments,  however, 
are  as  a  matter  of  course,  insufficient  to  determine  points 
of  this  nature. 


Successful  experiment  with  grass  seeding. 
New-Jersey  correspondent  of  the  New- York  Ftir.  and 
Mechanic,  states  the  following  experiment: — He  first 
procured,  from  different  sources,  sixty  loads  of  muck, 
and  rotted  leaves  from  the  woods;  it  was  exposed  to  the 
frosts  of  winter,  and  the  rain  and  sun  of  summer,  till 
after  midsummer,  when  three  hogsheads  of  unslaked 
lime  were  mixed  with  it  When  properly  heated,  it 
was  put  on  three  acres  of  turf  ground,  which  had  been 
newly  turned  over,  and  rolled  down.  The  manure  was 
well  harrowed  in,  rye  and  grass  seed  were  sown,  and  the 
land  again  well  hanowed  and  rolled.  The  subsequent 
product  was  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  where  previ- 
ously not  half  a  ton  was  cut.  This  affords  another  proof 
of  the  great  advantage  of  the  thorough  intermixture  of 
the  manure  with  the  soil.  Thorough  and  repeated  har- 
rowing should  always  be  given  immediately  after  spread- 
ing manure,  even  where  it  is  intended  to  turn  it  under 
with  the  plow. 

Grinding  HORix  food. — The  London  Ag.  Gaxette 
states  that  two  horses,  every  way  equal,  were  allowed 
each  five  lbs.  of  oats  daily,  and  enough  hay,  amounting 
to  about  17  lbs.  per  day.  For  one  horse  the  oats  were 
crushed,  for  the  other,  not.  100  parts  of  the  dung  of 
each  horse  were  examined  chemically  on  the  fourth  day; 
that  from  the  horse  fed  on  crushed  oats  contained  no  nu- 
tritive matter,  but  merely  woody  fibre,  mixed  with  se- 
cretions and  salts.  In  that  from  the  other  horse,  one 
quarter  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter,  consisting  of  starch 
and  gluten  was  found — arising  from  the  inability  of  the 
horse  to  perform  perfect  mastication,  and  which  must 
vary  with  age  and  rapidity  of  feeding.  No  difference 
was  found  in  the  dung  from  chopped  and  unchopped  hay, 
though  the  ease  of  eating  the  latter  and  consequently 
greater  rest  obtained,  was  a  decided  advantage. 

Fatting  SWine.— •There  is  sound  sense  in  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  an  old  work,  called  "  Countrie  Farm." 
The  more  quiet  and  comfortable  hogs  are  kept,  the 
more  rapidly,  will  they  take  on  fail — <<  The  hogs 
which  you  intend  to  keep  in  and  to  fat,  shall  not  came 
forth  at  their  stye,  being  alone  and  free  from  others, 
nither  shall  they  have  any  light  but  at  the  door,  which 
is  made  to  go  in  at,  for  to  dress  tiiem.  The  care  about 
these  is  not  so  great  as  other  cattle,  excepted  only  the 
keepmg  of  them  elean»  and  knowhig  how  to  make  thein 


good  meat,  so  long  as  until  they  are  fiit,  for  after  that 
they  will  lose  every  day  some  of  their  meat,  for  they  are 
sometimes  seen  to  heap  such  quantities  of  fat  upon  their 
live  flesh,  as  that  there  are  some  hogs  fonnd  a  foot  and  a 
half  thick  of  lard.** 

Golden  Russet. — The  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
speaking  of  the  popularity  of  the  Golden  Russet,  (de- 
scribed by  Downing  as  the  American  Golden  Russet,  and 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Bullock^s  Pippin,)  says,  "  A 
gentlemen  near  Belfre,  Ohio,  being  applied  to  for  a  list  of 
apples  to  furnish  an  orchard  of  a  theusand  trees  for  mar- 
keting purposes,  replied,  « take  999  Golden  Russets,  and 
the  rest  you  can  choose  to  suit  yourself."  [For  an  ac- 
count of  this  apple  see  Downing*s  work  on  Fruit] 

Preserving  Cut  FL0WER8.~By  changing  the  water 
once  a  day,  and  putting  in  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  at  each  change,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  cut 
flowers  may  be  preserved  a  long  time.  Nitrate  of 
potash  (nitre  or  saltpetre)  is  nearly  as  good  as  nitrate  of 
soda.  A  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
would  doubtless  have  a  flne  effect. 

Draining. — A  very  thorough  aud  successful  experi- 
ment is  described  by  E.  Stabler,  in  the  Rockville  (Md.) 
Reporter.  A  piece  of  ground  was  completely  worn  out 
when  purchased;  a  part  was  like  mortar  in  spring,  and 
baked  like  brick  in  summer.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  at  draining.  '< Meeting"  says  he,  « an  able  essay 
on  draining  in  the  Cultivator  or  Farmer's  Cabinet,  I  con- 
cluded to  make  another  effort.  A  heavy  coating  of  lime 
was  put  on,  but  the  crop  of  com  was  not  over  15  bushels 
per  acre.  From  500  to  600  yards  of  surface  and  under- 
drains  were  then  made,  and  oats  sown.  <*  The  increased 
crops  of  oats  nearly  paid  for  both  the  lime  and  the 
drains.  Four  years  since,  in  the  then  state  of  the  land,  it 
would  not  have  produced  more  than  five  oushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre;  now  it  is  light  and  mellow,  and  will  most  like- 
ly produce  an  increase  in  grass  of  four  or  five  to  oqe.  It 
is  not  a  very  diflicult  problem  to  solve,  whether  there 
has  been  a  loss  or  gain  in  the  transaction;  when  a  single 
dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  to  an  agricultural  journal, 
should  suggest  the  idea  for  improvement,  by  which  land 
that  did  not  formerly  produce  over  five  or  ten  bushels, 
will  now  yield  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Produce  from  a  single  acre. — HenryColman,  in  his 
his  account  of  the  market  gardens  about.  London,  gives  the 
following  as  the  amount  actually  produced  in  one  year 
from  a  single  acre  by  a  market  gardener,  the  success  be- 
ing mainly  attributed  to  trenching,  heavy  manuring,  and 
rotation,  besides  the  usual  course  of  g^ood  cultivation : — 

Radishes, £10 

Cauliflower, 60 

Cabbages, 30 

Celery,  1st  crop, • 50 

"        2d    «      40 

Endive, 30 

£220— $1,100. 

PicKUNG  Egos— AS  DONE  IN  Hampshire,  England. 
— ^When  the  eggs  are  plenty,  take  from  four  to  six  doz- 
en, newly  laid,  and  boil  them  hard.  Then  remove  the 
shells,  and  placing  them  in  a  large  mouthed  earthen  jar, 
pour  upon  them  scalded  vinegar,  well  seasoned  with 
whole  pepper,  alspice,  ginger,  and  a  few  cloves  of  gar- 
lie.  When  cold,  the  jars  are  closed,  and  in  a  month  or 
more  afterwards  the  pickles  are  fit  for  use. 

Working  Oxen. — ^At  the  late  Northampton  (Afass.) 
Cattle  Show  there  were  three  trains  of  Oxen  entered  for 
the  premiums.  The  train  from  Hadley  was  the  largest, 
and  comprised  fifty  pairs.  The  train  from  Cvoshen  num- 
bered 22  pairs;  that  from  Southampton  numbered  20 
pairs.  There  were  ten  other  yoke  of  fine  oxen  from 
difibrent  towns.    These  in  all  make  102  pairs,  or  204  oxen. 

Consumption    or   Guano    in    Great  Britai.v. — 

In  1841, 500  tons. 

"1842 2,000    « 

*«  1843 ^ 5,000    " 

"1844, 7. 26,000    " 

and  from  1st  July,  1844  to  1st  July,  1845,  the  enormous 

amount  of  257,000  tons. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 


With  this  number  of  «  The  Cultivator,**  we  arrlTe  at 
the  termination  of  another  year's  labors.  With  the 
manner  in  which  the  duty  on  our  part  has  been  executed, 
we  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge;  but  if  untiring  ex- 
ertions and  ceaseless  labor  are  attended  with  success, 
then  we  have  certainly  not  labored  in  vain.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  refer  to  the  able  assistsnce  we 
have  received  in  the  shape  of  correspondence.  More 
than  three  hundred  persons  have  lent  us  their  aid,  near- 
ly all  of  them  highly  intelligent  practical  farmers,  and 
many  of  them  well  known  for  their  agricultural  and  sci- 
eotiflc  -experience.  That  the  oombioation  of  ability 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  carrying  on  our  pa- 
per,  has  been  appreciated,  we  have  the  most  gratifyiog 
testimony  in  the  hearty  expressions  of  approbation  we 
are  constantly  receiving  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  liberal  and  unprecedented  circulation  of 
oar  paper.  To  those  correspondents,  who  have  thus 
contributed  so  much  to  its  substantial  value;  and  to 
Agents,  Editors,  and  others,  who  have  essentially  assist- 
ed  us  in  placing  it  before  the  Arming  community,  we 
are  under  strong  obligations,  and  tender  them  our  cordial 
thanks;  and  we  invite  eameslly  their  co-operation  for  the 
future. 

By  unremitting  exertion,  and  the  proq>eet  of  exten- 
sive and  continued  assistance  for  the  fliture,  we  hope  to 
render  the  paper  at  least  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
past,  and  conAdently  expect  the  high  character  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  will  be  tally  sustained.  In  these  labors 
the  editor  will  beasMited  as  during  the  last  year,  by  8an- 
FoiD  HowAED  and  J.  J.  Thomas;  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  our  extensive  means  for  agricultural  intelli- 
gence, we  shall  be  sble  to  embody  in  our  next  volume, 
an  amount  of  information  which  will  be  every  way  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readeiv. 

09*  The  subscribers  to  «  The  Cultivator,"  should  re- 
member that  all  subscriptions  are  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  each  year;  and  consequently  that  this  will  be  the 
last  paper  they  will  receive  until  their  subscriptions  are 
renewed.  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Boston,  for  Mr.  Teschemaeker's  Esny  on  Guano— to  Dr. 
Thompson,  for  David  Thomas'  Address  to  the  Aurora 
Hort.  Society.— to  the  American  Institute,  for  eopiee  oi 
several  Addresses  and  reports,  made  during  their  iaie 
exhibition. 

0^  We  tender  our  thanks  to  numerous  friends  who 
have  forwarded  us  papers  containing  accounts  of  Agricnl- 
tural  Exhibitions,  Addresses,  &c.  Though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  make  immediate  use  of  then,  we  are  always 
glad  to  receive  them,  as  we  frequently  heve  occasion  to 
refer  to  them. 

(^  We  are  indebted  to  Wm.  MAjmrsTxa,  Esq.,  for 
a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  Middlesex  county  (Conn.) 
Ag.  Society,  and  the  reports  in  reference  to  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  that  society.  They  show  that  spirited  efibrls 
are  making  in  that  county  for  the  improvement  of  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  We 
are  obliged,  for  want  of  room  to  restrict  our  notice  to 
this  small  space. 

South  Down  Mutton. — ^We  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  fine  carcass  of  South  Down  Mutton  from  Jauxs 
LxNox,  Esq.,  of  New-York.  It  was  bred  and  iattened 
at  Mr.  Lenox's  farm,  Nsthxewood,  Duichem  county. 
We  have,  together  with  some  of  our  friends,  tested  the 
quality  of  this  mutton,  which  is  unhesitatingly  pronounc- 
ed of  very  superior  flavor — fully  sustaining  in  this  re- 
spect  the  high  reputation  which  the  South  Down  liears 
among  epicures. 

Wool-Growxno.— We  invite  the  attention  of  fboea 
engaged  in  this  business,  io  the  communication  of  **  A 
Wool-GroweV,''  published  in  this  paper.  The  subject 
discussed,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  those  especially  who  are  engaged 
in  the  pro«luotion  of  the  better  grades  of  wool,  whether 
for  fineness  or  superior  combing  qualities. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CULTIVATOR. 


CoMMUKiCATiONS  have  been  received  since  dhr  last, 
fh>m  Truth,  Dairyman  Farmer,  Wm.  R.  Prince,  A  Sub- 
scriber, T.  h  J.  Hardy,  J.  S.  Pettibone,  C.  Smith,  C.  N. 
Bement,  Daniel  Gaylord,  An  Apprenticed  Packer,  Ratolo- 
gy,  J.  B.  C,  Grazier,  Highlander,  N.  N.  D.,  A  Subscri- 
ber, A  Farmer  of  Tompkins,  A  Young  Planter,  J.  D.  F., 
W.  Bacon,  A  Wool -Grower,  J.  Townsend,  Wm.  Mackin- 
sler,  Farmer  C,  L.  Durand,  R.  H.  Ostrander,  Samuel 
Bradhurst,  Geo.  Geddes,  S.  S.  G.,  E.  V .  W.  Dox,  Noyes 
Darling,  Farmer,  J.  W.  S.,  Philip  Short,  J.  R.  Fuller, 
D.  G.  Mitchell. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Downing  li  Co.,  Newburgh, 
—1.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Boston — Elwanger  fc  Barry, 
Rochester— W.  R.  Prince  k,  Co.,  Flushing,  and  Thomas 
Hancock,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  ribw  Catalogues  of  their 
Nuiseries—To  J.  L.  Roche,  Wilmington,  for  Transac- 
tions of  the  New-CasUe  Ag.  Society^lo  A.  D.  Phelps, 


Wx  publish  this  month,  a  list  of  Agents  for  the  Cul- 
tivator, on  a  sheet  with  the  Index  and  Title-page.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  more  or  lem  errors  in  anch  a 
list.  Some  names  may  be  omitted,  and  others  may  be 
inserted  which  ought  to  be  omitted.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  disposed  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  our 
paper,  will  Ikil  to  act  as  Agent  because  he  does  not 
find  his  nitme.in  the  list. 

An  editkm  of  the  Cultivator  is  published  In  colored 
covers  and  stitched,  for  those  who  do  not  receive  their 
papers  through  the  post-office.  This  edition  is  not  sent 
by  mail  on  account  of  the  extra  postage  the  stitehing 
and  covering  would  occasion.  It  is  sent  by  Exprea  to 
the  following  Agents,  and  we  would  recommend  to  all 
our  subscribers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  named 
below,  to  renew  their  subscriptions  with  these  Agents. 

Auburn — J.  C.  Derby  9l  Co.,  Booksellers. 
Boston,  Mass.— A.  D.  Phelps,  124  Wash.-st. 

Dr.  £.  Wight,  Druggist,  7  Custom  H.st. 
BuAlo,  N.  Y. — T.  S.  Hawks,  News-office. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.— G.  H.  Derby  k,  Co.,  Booksellen. 
Lynn,  Mass.    Samuel  Farrington. 
New-York  City— M.  H.  Newman,  199  Broadway. 
New-Haven,  Ct. — G.  N.  Seagrave,  Seedsman. 
Northampton,  Mass. — Harvey  Kirkland. 
Owego,  N.  Y.— G.  J.  Pumpelly. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— G.  B.  Zieber  fc  Co.,  BookseUers. 
Providence,  R.  I.  -*A.  H.  SUlwell,  BookseUer. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. — N.  March,  Bookseller. 
Rome,  N.  Y. — A.  L.  Johnson. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.—D  M.  Dewey,  News  office. 
Springfield,  Mass. — D.  C.  Brewer. 

W.  D.  Brown. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.— W.  E.  RusseU. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.^43toddard&  Babeock,  BookssllMS. 

L.  W.  Hall,  BookseUer. 
Salem,  N.  Y — ^W.  B.  Harkaem. 
Troy,  N.  Y.-S.  WiUard,  News  ofliee. 

B.  H.  Boynton. 
Wilmington,  Del.— Jas.  L.  Roche,  Post-offloiw 
Worcester  Mass.— Ruggles,  Nourse  Ifc  Masoa. 
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"  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  AG.  SOCIETY." 


The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  tnittt  that  his  readers  will 
excuse  him  for  the  space  he  finds  it  necessary  to  occupy 
with  matters  which  may,  by  some,  be  deemed  of  a  per- 
•onal  character.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  jus. 
(ice  to  the  State  Ag.  Society,  as  well  as  to  himself,  re- 
quires that  he  should  brand  with  the  infamy  it  deserves, 
mn  article  in  the  last  no.  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
This  article  occupies  a  page  and  a  half  of  that  paper, 
and  is  filled  with  statements  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
derogatory  to  the  State  Society  or  to  himself,  are  without 
the  least  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact;  and  while  the 
editor  denies  the  whole  of  these  sUtements  in  gross,  he 
will  give  a  specific  contradiction  to  such  as  he  deems 
most  pernicious  in  their  tendency. 

1.  After  detailing  a  *<  varied  combination  of  men  and 
eireumstanees,  pointing  all  to  the  Cultivator,"  this  libel- 
ler proceeds  to  charge  the  basest  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  of  this  paper,  in  the  words  following : 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  Editor  of  the  Caltivator  received  no  salary 
of  the  State  Society  as  Recording  Secretary.  If  he  has  received 
no  compensation  iudireetiy,  his  labors  have  been  kigklf  duinUrttt- 
mi  !  He  asserts  that  '*  all  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  three 
yean  were  l>estowed  wiihoat  fee  or  revrard."  He  himself  here 
makes  a  new  issue.  Let  me  ask  if  he  did  not  receive  $1,000,  or  a 
sum  nearly  equivalent  to  ihis^  for  m<rtly  rmding  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  last  year?  If  he  did  not,  it  is 
strange,  for  he  himself  is  the  authority  for  it.  When  urging  that  the 
Transactions  should  be  sent  to  ike  Senate  he  remarked  to  a  fellow- 
Executive-Committee-man,  who  desired  the  report  to  go  to  the 
House,  tltat  iu  being  sent  to  the  Senate  would  benefit  him  (the  Edi- 
Uh-  of  the  Cultivator)  a  thousand  dollars.  Was  not  that  $1,000  re- 
ceived tram  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  for  reading  prooft?  If  so,  were 
not  his  official  position  and  the  patronage  of  the  society  used  to  assist 
the  Cultivator  or  its  editor  ?*' 

The  charge  here  is,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  article,  that  the  editor  of  this  paper 
received  from  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
nnd  dollars  for  his  influence  in  causing  the  Transactions 
to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  printer.  Now  that  he  may  not  be 
accnseil  of  any  evasion,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  assures 
the  public  that  he  never  received  from  Mr.  Van  Ben- 
thuysen, or  any  other  person  or  persons,  the  sum  of  $1000, 
nor  any  other  sum  whatever,  for  reading  proof  sheets, 
or  for  any  service  or  assistance  whatever  connected  with 
the  Transactions  or  any  other  business  of  the  State  Ag. 

Society. 

To  add  to  the  atrocity  of  this  libel,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  writer  says  that  «  he  himself  [the  editor  of  the  Cul- 
tivator] is  the  authority  for  it,"  and  further  that  «  he  re- 
marked to  a  fellow-Exeentive-Committee-man,  that  its 
[the  Report  of  the  State  Society]  being  sent  to  the  Senate 
would  benefit  him  (the  editor  of  the  Cultivator)  a  thou- 
sand dollars."  That  any  other  person  than  the  writer  of 
this  article,  ever  made  these  assertions,  the  editor  of  the 
Cultivator  does  not  believe;  but  by  whomsoever  made, 
he  pronounces  both  assertions  entirely  destitute  of  truth. 
He  never  said  that  he  had  received,  or  was  to  receive,  or 
that  it  would  be  in  any  way  one  copper^  pecuniary  bene- 
fit to  him  to  have  the  Report  sent  to  the  Senate  instead 
of  the  House.  What  he  said,  (and  this  he  said  not  to  a 
■ingle  committee-man,  but  to  all  the  Committee  while  in 
tession,)  was,  that  it  would  be  a  personal  convenience  to 
him,  as  he  had  to  read  the  proof-sheets  and  superintend 
the  printing,  to  have  it  sent  to  the  Senate  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  printing  was  executed  at  the  same  oflce  where  his 
paper  was  printed. 

2.  The  writer  in  the  Agricnltorist  next  asMrti  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Again :  his  friends  have  asserted  that  the  position  of  Recording 
Secretary  alone  brought  1500  subscribers  to  me  Caltivator.  If  his 
friends  knew  this,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  source  of  their  knowl- 
edge. Then  his  service  is  indeed  disintenMttd !  Better  that  there 
should  be  a  '^fee  and  Tnoard,"-{ot  then  there  might  not  be  a  perver- 
sion of  official  patronage  to  pay  for  labor  that  apparently  was  done 
of  mere  guod  will.  Tbt  evidence  that  his  friends  (in  intere*t|  if 
nothing  else)  have  urged  that  he  should  be  Secretary  to  benefit  the 
Cultivator  is  not  verbal,  and  is  in  possession,  and  can  be  produced  at 
once  if  it  be  neceisary." 

That  the  position  of  Rec.  Sec'y  to  the  Society  brought 
1500,  or  any  other  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Cultiva- 
tor, the  editor  of  jhe  Cultivator  never  believed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always  supposed  that,  by  drawing  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention  firom  hia  own  business, 


it  was  an  injury  to  the  circulation  of  his  paper;  and  he 
confidently  believes  that  had  he  devoted  the  time  and 
energy  which  he  gave  to  the  Society,  to  his  paper,  its 
circulation  would  have  been  much  larger  than  it  was. 
Of  the  sincerity  of  this  conviction,  suflicient  proof  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  tliat  feeling  sensible  that  he  could 
not  longer  afford  to  hold  the  «  position  of  Rec.  Sec'y," 
he  positively  declined  a  re-election  in  1844.  He  was 
however  re-elected,  and  most  strenuously  urged  to  accept 
it;  but,  feeling  that  the  Society  did  not  need  his  services 
so  much  as  his  own  business  did,  he  felt  himself  compel- 
led, despite  the  urgent  solicitation  of  gentlemen  from  every 
section  of  the  State  represented  at  the  annual  meeting,  to 
decline  the  appointment.  If,  as  the  writer  pretentis,  he 
has  any  evidence  that  the  appointment  of  the  editor  of 
the  Cultivator,  has  been  urged  « to  benefit  the  Cultiva- 
tor," he  is  invited  to  make  it  public.  If  such  arguments 
have  been  used,  it  was  unbeknown  to  him.  So  far  as  he 
knows,  no  such  arguments  have  been  urged  or  were 
needed,  the  appointment  having  been  made  with  entire 
unanimity,  and  entirely  tmsolicited  and  undesired  by  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  did 
not  desire  the  appointment,  which  was  again  conferred 
on  him  at  the  last  anntul  meeting  of  the  Society.  He 
consented  to  it,  with  much  reluctance;  and  only  on  Uie 
consideration  that  he  should,  this  year,  receive  such  pay 
for  his  services  as  should  be  deemed  reasonable,  and  hia 
salary  was  accordingly  fixed  at  $300.  He  felt  that  he 
could  not  afford,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his 
doing  the  labor,  as  heretofore,  for  nothing.  He  has  al- 
ready stated  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  appointment  another  year  on  account  of  the 
addition  it  made  to  his  labors,  which  are  already  sufll- 
ciently  onerous;  but  circumstances  may  now  render  it  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  as  he  would  not  wish  to  retire  from  it, 
imtil  the  facts  in  relation  to  these  charg^es,  are  fully  made 
known. 

3.  A  third  charge  which  this  defamer  brings  against 
the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  is  in  these  words : — 

'*  A  curious  part  of  this  whole  system  of  no  '  fee  or  reward,*  was 
witnessed  at  Albany  last  winter.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House,  directing  every  County  Superintendani  of  ('ommon  Scbods 
in  the  State,  to  subscribe  for  as  many  copies  of  the  Cultivator  as 
there  were  school  districts  in  their  counties.  The  subscription  and 
pontage  to  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  school  funds.  And  how 
was  all  this  to  be  efltecied  ?  By  these  very  relations ;  by  tbe  exer- 
cise of  that  influence  which  upringB  from  the  possession  of  execu- 
tive patronage.  The  committee  of  the  House,  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred,  reported  it  back  and  advocated  its  passage ;  and  every 
man  wlw)  stood  in  a  position  to  the  Cultivator  of  either  interest  or 
indefinite frUndly  rdatUmSy  Mras  found  urging  it  in  the  lobby  or  the 
House.  However,  the  good  sense  of  the  House  killed  the  bill. 
This,,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  given  12,000  additional  subscri- 
bers to  the  Cultivator,  with  the  pay  certain,  and  subject  to  no  com- 
mission. This  was  a  ^fee  and  reward*  worth  working  for,  and 
evinced  a  most  decided  dinntere$lednee$!" 

In  reply  to  this  heinous  offence,  the  editor  has  only  to 
say,  that  the  bill  alluded  to,  for  supplying  each  school 
district  with  a  copy  of  the  Cultivator,  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Danforth,  of  Jefferson 
county,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  never  spoken, 
or  had  any  communication  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  bill  was  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  legislative  proceedings  in  the 
newspapers.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  Danforth,  who  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  have  the  bill  passed,  declaring 
his  belief  that  its  provisions  would  confer  more  benefit 
on  the  School  Districts,  than  an  equal  sum  appropriated 
in  any  other  way.  After  thanking  Mr.  D.  for  the  very 
flattering  estimate  he  placed  on  the  Cultivator,  the  edi- 
tor expressed  to  him  his  conviction  that  ft  would  be  im- 
politic to  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  at 
least  look  like  favoritism  to  one  of  the  three  agricultural 
papers  of  the  state,  and  might  excite  their  hostility; 
and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  preferred  the 
matter  should  be  dropped.  This  opinion  he  expressed 
to  every  one  with  whom  he  q>oke  upon  the  subject; 
and  if  any  one,  either  in  the  Legislature  or  out  of 
it,  urged  its  passage,  it  was  done  without  his  solicitation 
or  knowledge.  For  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  high 
estimation  placed  on  the  Cultivator,  by  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  and  its  passage  being  advocatetl  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature,  if  such  was  the  fact,  the  editor  is 
truly  grateful;  but  he  knows  no  rule  of  ethics  by  which 
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he  can  be  justly  censured  for  the  approbation  which  the 
public  are  pleased  to  bestow  upon  his  labors. 

It  would  seem  that  the  writer  in  the  Ag^ricuKurisl 
intends  to  have  sotnething  wrongs  understood  by  the  repe- 
tition and  italicising  of  the  phrase  "ind$JhUt$  frUndly 
relationSy'*  but  what  that  something  is,  or  what  is  intend- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  phrase,  is  beyond  his  conception,  as 
he  knows  of  nothing  criminal  in  any  of  his  friendly 
relations,  whether  definite  or  indefinite. 

Having  given  his  positive  and  unequivocal  denial  to 
these  charges  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  the  editor 
of  the  Cultivator  trusts  that  he  will  be  pardoned  for  ad- 
ding, that  for  the  four  years,  (1840,  ],  2,  and  3,)  that  he 
was  Secretary,  so  strong  wis  his  desire  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  place  the  Society  upon  a  sound  and  stable  foot- 
ing, that  he  devoted  himself  most  untiringly  to  its  inte- 
rests— finding  a  room  for  its  Committee  meetings,  fur- 
nishing the  stationery  necessary — preparing  the  vols, 
of  Transactions,  reading  the  proof-sheets,  and  attending 
to  the  distribution  of  the  vols,  when  printed,  without 
any  other  «  fee  or  reward,"  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, than  the  consciousness  that  he  was  thus  essentially  bene- 
fiting the  great  interest  of  agriculture,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  for  the  last 
Id  years.  In  addition  to  his  services,  the  actual  expen- 
ses he  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  which  he 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  averaged  from  $50  to  $100 
per  annum. 

That  he  was  not  paid  tHredly  for  these  services,  wasno{ 
because  the  Society  was  not  w.illing  to  pay  him,  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  be  paid,  his  only  object  being  to 
aid  the  Society.  That  he  received  no  benefit  from  the 
Society  in  an  indirut  manner,  was  because  he  positively 
refused  it.  The  Executive  Committee  proposed  to  make 
the  Cultivator  its  ofllcial  organ,  to  authorize  the  publica- 
tion of  its  correspondence  therein,  and  would  have  done 
it,  had  not  the  editor  himself  objected  to  it,  which  he 
did  for  ihe  reason  that  it  might  be  expected  to  create  un- 
pleasant feelings  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the 
publication  of  other  similar  journals  in  the  state.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  has  repeatedly  refused  to  second 
resolutions  which  have  several  times  been  made  to  give 
volumes  of  the  Cultivator  as  premiums.  Even  at  the 
last  State  Fair  it  Utica,  several  vols,  of  the  Cultivator 
were  awarded  by  viewing  committees  as  premiums; 
but  to  prevent  all  cause  for  jealousy,  the  Editor  called 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Society  to  the  tact, 
and  requested  his  assent  to  an  alteration  of  the  award  so 
as  to  read  vols,  of  the  Society's  Transactions  instead  of 
vols,  of  the  Cultivator.  Thus  careful  has  he  been,  in 
every  instance,  where  any  thing  has  come  up  that  would 
look  like  favoritism  to  the  Cultivator,  to  prevent  even 
« the  appearance  of  evil,"  and  he  defies  any  one  to  point 
to  an  instance  where  he  has  received  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  even  one  cent  for  labors  «  professedly  be- 
stoweil  without  fee  or  reward."  To  the  truth  of  the 
statement  here  given,  he  ventures  to  say  that  every 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  wss  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  meetings  frequently  enough  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  bear  testi- 
mony. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  these  charges,  is  it  using  too  strong  lan- 
guage to  pronounce  theiitterrer  of  them  an  infamous  slan- 
derer T  That  his  infamy  may  be  proved,  and  the  brand 
ofllcially  placed  upon  his  forehead,  Iheeditorof  IheCulti- 
vator  has  directed  his  counsel  to  demand  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  article,  that  he  may  be  prosecuted  for 
the  libel;  and  if  the  name  of  the  author  is  refused, 
be  will  hold  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Agricultu- 
rist responsible.  He  will  also  demand  of  the  Society,  as 
alike  due  to  it  and  to  himself,  that  it  appoint  a  com- 
raittee  thoroughly  to  investigate  these  charges,  that 
their  entire  poundlessness  may  be  shown  on  the  most 
competent  testimony. 

There  are  some  other  things  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  alluded  above,  which  require  notice.  The 
first  18  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  printing  the  Society's 
Transactions.  The  price  of  legislative  printing  is  fixed 
by  law,  and  consequenUy  it  did  not  make  a  parUcle  of 


difference  as  to  cost,  whether  the  Report  was  seal  to  the 

Senate  or  to  the  House.  The  writer  states  that  the 
amount "  paid  to  the  printer  to  the  Senate  for  it,  was  about 
$7,000,"  and  that  « the  profit  on  it,  tiw  stated  to  him  by 
a  printer,  at  $2,000."  This  would  leave  $5,000  as  the 
price  for  the  work,  after  deducting  the  profits.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  the  exact  sum  paid  to  the  printer  to  the 
Senate  lor  the  work,  was  $4,329.13,  being  $670.87  less 
than  this  veracious  writer  puts  (he  actual  cost  of  flie 
work. 

In  a  previous  paper  this  same  writer  charged  that  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  condensed  the  papers  for  the  last  vol.  of 
Transactions,  had  omitted  articles  from  others  to  make 
room  for  his  own.  The  falsity  of  this  having  been 
shown,  he  now  charges  in  effect  that  the  premiums  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee,  through  fa- 
voritism to  Mr.  T.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  say,  what 
this  writer  must  have  known,  that  the  premiums  on  the 
three  essays  of  Mr.  Thomas,  were  swarded  by  three 
iiifferent  sub>commitfees,  of  one  of  which  Mr.  John- 
son, the  present  President  of  the  Society,  was  chairman; 
of  another,  R.  L.  Pelx,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  of  the 
third,  H.  S.  RandaU  of  Cortland. 

It  would  be  an  insult  both  to  the  Society  and  common 
sense  to  reply  to  the  assertions  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society  being  under  the  control  of  the  Colti- 
vator.  A  mere  reference  to  the  names  of  the  ofiScers  is 
a  sufficient  contradiction  of  this  ridiculous  charge.  That 
we  have  possessed  the  confidence,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
all  the  officers,  during  the  years  of  our  eooneetioa  with 
the  Society,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  gratulation ;  bat  that  we 
have  in  any  way  abused  it,  remains  to  be  diown. 


PERMANENCE  OF  LIME  AS  MANURE. 


J.  Watson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  English  Agricaltnral 
Society,  states  that  a  piece  of  ground  containing  166 
acres,  on  which  little  grew  except  heath,  was  more  than 
doubled  in  value,  by  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  applied  on 
the  top  sward.  This  was  done  about  15  years  ago,  and 
totally  eradicated  the  heath.  «  The  Jmm  to  this  da^  ap- 
pears in  full  actitm,  as  its  effects  annually  testify,  from  the 
richness  and  sweetness  of  the  herbage,  the  texture  of 
which  has  been  thoroughly  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
lime.  The  deep  green  hue  and  luxuriant  appearance  of 
this  land  in  spring  and  autumn,  form  a  striking  coBtiaat 
with  those  adjoining,  which  are  still  unimproved.  The 
soil  is  a  thin  moorish  loam  in  a  high  climate,  resting  on 
the  greywack  formation." 


BENEFITS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Thomsok,  who  has  been  either  secretary  or 
president  of  the  New-Castle  (I>el.)  Ag.  Society,  from  Up 
organisation  ten  years  since,  in  resigning  the  latter  sta- 
tion at  a  recent  meeting,  among  other  things,  said — "  A 
county,  for  which  nature  has  done  so  mnch,  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  without  their  exsmple  and  exer- 
tions, have  gone  on  in  her  <*  old  paths  and  accustomed 
ways."  But,  when  all  see  and  appreciate  the  rapid  and 
improving  state  of  her  agriculture;  in  ten  years,  dotMimg 
her  erop$t  and  adding,  as  estimated,  more  than  a  mtiUiim 
of  doUarf  to  the  value  of  her  stock  and  real  estate,  they 
must  say  that  the  progress  of  your  Society  is  <<  oniMrtf;" 
and  its  success  has  been  as  complete  as  its  benefits  have 
been  widely  dififbsed."  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  T.  "  for 
his  devoted  exertions  for  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of 
the  society  during  the  eight  years  of  his  presidency," 
was  unanimously  adopted, — a  tribute  most  justly  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts  in  favor  of  agricultural  improvement. 
James  Canby,  Esq.  was  then  elected  President;  C.  P. 
Holcomb,  Cor.  Sec'y ;  James  Webb,  Rec.  Sec*y ;  also  ten 
vice-presidents,  board  of  directors,  &c. 


Diseased  potatoes. — Accounts  from  England  as  well 
as  from  the  continent,  speak  of  the  serious  damage  to 
the  potatoe  crop  by  disease.  The  London  Examiner 
says,  "  Externally  the  disease  indicates  itself  by  a  moss, 
or  fungus,  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  fkrinaceons 
I  interior." 
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COMSTOCE'S  GARDEN  APPLE Fi;.  105. 

It  it  i^enenlly  luppoted  that  for  euUtiary  purpoies, 
firuit  of  inferior  quality  will  aniwer;  benee  we  tee  in 
works  on  pomolo^,  and  in  nursery  catalogues,  (he  di- 
vision into  table  and.  kUeJun  varieties.    This  distinction 
is  bounded  partly  at  least,  in  error.    The  finest  apples 
before  eooking^,  are  usually  the  finest  afterwards.    Our 
best  and  richest  table  apples  are  incomparably  better  for 
stewing,  than  ninety.nine  hundredths  of  the  "  natural " 
fmit  with  which  many  orchards  abound,  which  might 
be  classed  as  from  fourth  to  tenth  rate,  and  being  unfit 
for  eating  in  hand,  is  turned  oS  for  purposes  of  cider  or 
for  cooking.    It  is  true,  that  with  a  heavy  admixture  of 
sugar  and  spices,  the  deficiency  in  flavor  is  supplied,  and 
the  intense  sourness  is  disguised;  but  the  amount  of  these 
ingredients  required,  thus  to  make  bad  apples  good  is 
usually  far  more  in  cost  than  the  price  of  the  best-fla- 
vored fruit.    We  have  found  it  much  more  economical 
to  purchase  Fall  Pippins  for  stewing  at  thirty  to  forty 
cents  per  bushel,  than  inferior  varieties  at  a  few  cents 
only.    An  experienced  housekeeper  estimates  the  quan- 
tity of  apples  needed  to  supply  a  common-sized  family 
fbra  year  at  thirty  bushels;  and  that  eight  pounds  of 
sugar  at  lesist,  would  be  needed  to  sweeten  even  toleraby, 
a  bushel  of  common  « cooking"  apples.    This  would 
amount  to  two  hundred  'and  forty  pounds  of  sugar  for 
the  thirty  bushels, — ^which  at  eight  cents  per  pound, 
a  low  average,  would  be  tw&nty-two  doUars.    The  fruit, 
at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  three  dollars,  making 
twenty-five  dollars  in  all.    Now  we  have  found  from 
ample  experience,  that  the  Fall  Pippin  is  quite  as  good, 
when  stewed  without  sugar,  as  most  of  these  are  well 
sweetened.    So  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  ten-cent  ap- 
ples when  cooked,  is  eighty- three  cents  per  bushel;  and 
it  would  conseqently  be  as  cheap  to  buy  Fall  Pippins  for 
this  sum  as  the  others  at  a  very  low  price.    We  have 
lately,  however,  met  with  a  new  variety,  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  Fall  Pippin  for  this  purpose.     The  two 
sorts  were   stewed  without  sugar  or  spices;  and  the 
dishes,  side  by  side,   examined  by  several  competent 
judges,  who  were  decided  and  unanimous  in  giving  the 
decided  preference  to  the  new  apple. 

It  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  Nathan  Com- 
stock,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  who  af- 
terwards removed  to  Lockport,  and  where  only  the  va- 
riety appears  now  to  be  known,  and  where  it  is  called 
the  «  Garden  Apple."  The  following  is  a  description, 
which,  with  the  above  figure,  was  taken  accurately  from 
the  average  of  a  number  of  only  moderately  sized  speci- 
mens. 

Fruit  medial  size,  flattisb,  sometimes  inclining  to  ob- 
long; the  whole  surface  covered  with  narrow  streaks  of 
light  and  dark  red,  nearly  a  uniform  dark  red  in  the  lun, 
and  marked  with  numerous  conspicuous  light  colored 
dots.  Stem  slender,  usually  about  half  an  inch  long,  va- 
riable; set  in  an  even  round  cavity.  Calyx  nearly 
cloied,  in  a  moderate  slightly  furrowed  basin.    Flesh 


very  strongly  tinged  with  red  nearly  to  the  core,  and 
especially  at  the  blossom  end;  tender,  but  never  becom- 
ing decidedly  mellow,  and  rather  dry;  hence  it  is  not  a 
first  rate  table  fruit,  but  superlatively  fine  for  stewing, 
no  sugar  being  required,  and  the  delicate  aromatic  flavor 
being  equal  to  the  most  skilful  spicing.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer^  and  the  firuit  always  &ir.  It  ripens  through 
autumn. 

ROOT  PRUNING. 


The  practice  of  pruning  the  roots  of  rapidly  growing 
fruit  trees,  to  lessen  their  luxuriance,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  increase  their  fruitfulness,  is  known  to 
some  of  our  readers;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  tried  as  yet  in  this  country.  As  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  is  the  usual  season  of  the  year  for  doing  the 
work,  a  few  suggestions  in  relation,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

New  things  should  be  neither  hastily  rejected  nor  in- 
cautiously adopted.  Root  -pruning  in  some  instances 
will  doubtless  be  found  of  great  advantage.  In  ordinary 
cases,  and  with  most  varieties  of  fruit,  the  tree  will  come 
into  bearing  quite  as  early  without  pruning,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  due  growth  and  ultimate  productiveness. 
It  has  been  remark^  however,  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
old  pears,  that 

"  He  who  plants  peart, 
Plants  for  his  hein ; 

out  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  numerous  cases 
with  many  other  varieties,  where  the  trees  were  in  free 
bearing  when  only  a  few  years  old.  Hence  a  proper 
discrimination  must  be  used.  Trees  naturally  produc- 
tive while  young,  will  not  need  it;  but  some  other  sorts, 
as  for  instance  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  which  we  have 
known  to  stand  and  grow  fifteen  years  without  yielding 
a  solitary  fruit,  would  doubUess  be  greatly  benefited. 
It  should  be  more  cautiously  applied  to  varieties  of  slow 
growth,  than  to  those  of  natural  luxuriance. 

T.  Rivers,  an  English  nurseryman,  near  London,  has 
practiced  it  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  new 
or  untried  varieties  early  into  bearing  in  order  to  test 
their  quality  or  genuineness,  in  the  same  way  that 
dwarfing  by  grafting  on  slow-growing  stocks  is  else- 
where adopted.  It  has  this  advantage  however,  over 
the  method  of  dwarfing,  that  while  the  growth  of  the 
latter  cannot  be  controlled  except  by  good  or  bad  culture, 
and  the  trees  must  ever  remain  dwarfs, — by  applying 
root-pruning  merely,  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  se- 
verity, or  with  difierent  degrees  of  frequency  as  regards 
time,  any  extent  of  dwarfing  or  fruitfulness  may  be  pro- 
duced, or  may  after  a  time  be  wholly  relinquished. 
Some  varieties  of  the  pear  are  foimd  to  exist  but  few 
years  when  dwarfed  by  gifting  on  the  quince;  such 
would  be  £Bur  better  if  treated  by  pruning  the  roots. 

Nurseryman  who  have  had  occasion  to  remove  large- 
sized  trees  in  the  nursery  two  or  three  times,  have  ob- 
served the  diminished  growth  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  often  the  early  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  By  a 
process  entirely  similar.  Rivers  succeeded  in  throwing 
his  standard  trees  into  early  bearing,  with  the  difference, 
however,  of  sufiering  the  trees  to  stand  unmoved,  and 
cutting  off  all  the  roots,  if  the  trees  be  small,  or  nearly 
all  if  Uiey  be  largej  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  tree.  This  distance  was  usually  at  first  about 
ten  inches;  the  second  time  fourteen  inches,  the  third 
eighteen,  and  each  subsequent  pruning  at  about  th^  same; 
thus  preserving  the  dwarf  form,  so  that  pears  and  ap- 
ples would  not  -occupy  more  than  six  feet  square  for 
each  tree.  The  work  was  done  by  a  sharp  steel  spade, 
digging  a  trench  round  the  tree  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  cutting  off  the  side  and  bottom  roots.  The  opera- 
tion is  usually  repeated  every  second  or  third  year, 
while  the  tree  is  young,  the  frequency  to  be  influenced 
by  the  growth  the  trees  make,  which  should  be  six  or 
eight  inches  long  at  least,  the  season  preceding  the 
pruning.  If  they  should  be  stunted,  a  greater  interval  is 
to  be  allowed  for  their  recovery.  The  vigor  of  the 
trees  is  kept  up  by  an  abundant  application  of  manure  in 
the  trenches,  made  for  cutting  off  the  roots. 
This  practice  has  been  recommended  as  possessing  the 
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advantage  of  placing  many  bearing  trees  on  a  imail 
piece  of  grouniii  which  might  be  valuable  in  towns  and 
villages;  and  in  giving  tenants  the  same  advantages  as 
free.. 0 liters,  by  enabling  them  to  remove  trees  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years*  growth,  with  nearly  the  same  facility 
as  furniture,  the  compact  ball  of  fine  fibres  forming  the 
whole  mass  of  roots,  being  easily  removed  entire.  In 
most  instances,  however,  in  the  culture  of  fruit  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  found  useful  only,  in  bringing  young 
and  thrifty  trees  soon  into  bearing,  after  which  the  ope- 
ration may  be  dsiconiinued,  and  the  trees  suffered  to  at- 
tain their  full  size.  For,  as  dwarfing  on  small  slocks, 
always  shortens  the  life  of  the  tree,  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  same  result  would  be  produced  in  some 
degree,  by  any  other  mode  of  permanent  or  continued 
dwarfing.  Caution  should  always  be  used,  as  too  severe 
a  pruning  has  sometimes  destroyed  the  tree,  and  at 
others,  stunted,  and  injured  the  quality  of  the  fruit.* 

A.  J.  Downing,  in  his  work  on  Fruits,  states  that  «se- 
Teral  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  on 
a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were  over  luxu- 
riant, but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant 
crops  last  season.'*  A  similar  result  has  sometimes  been 
proituced  by  seeding  orchards  down  to  grass,  which  has 
a  powerful  tendency  to  check  growth,  and  at  a  conse- 
quence to  increase  the  proiluctiveneu  of  over-luxuriant 
trees. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  (he  great  and 
general  ttifllculty  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  by  moat  per- 
sons, is  the  stunting  the  trees  by  neglect;  such  will  of 
course  not  need  the  preceding  instructions;  and  those 
who  give  their  trees  the  best  culture,  on  fertile  soil, 
most  use  a  proper  discrimination  in  applying  (heae  sug- 
gestions. 

IRRIGATION  OF  GARDENS. 


We  do  not  know  that  this  has  ever  been  practiced  sys« 
tematically  or  on  an  extended  scale;  although  there  are 
certainly  facts  enough  to  show  its  advantages.  The 
practice  of  the  Dutch  ganleners  in  freely  and  constantly 
watering  many  of  their  vegetable  crops,  and  their  con- 
sequent fine  yrrowth,  is  well  known.  During  the  present 
season  we  had  a  row  of  red  Antwerp  raspberries,  which 
exhibited  the  same  influence  in  a  strong  light.  A 
part  of  the  row  stood  under  the  eves  of  a  wood- house 
ami  on  the  north  sitle  of  the  building,  and  another  part 
stood  in  open  ground,  away  from  the  drippings,  but  from 
Its  advantageous  position  was  subjected  to  much  freer  cul- 
tivation. But  the  influence  of  the  water  from  the  roof 
upon  the  plants,  was  very  striking  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  present  time,  (mid-autumn,)  these  are  at 
Uatt  tripU  the  Hz*  of  the  others  In  open  ground.  S. 
Williams,  of  Waterloo,  whose  garden  was  clayey,  du- 
ring the  dry  hot  w«»ather  a  few  years  ago,  let  in  the 
water  through  small  gutters,  between  the  hills  and 
rows  of  vegetables.  «Its  genial  influence,"  says  he, 
« was  instantaneous;  in  ten  days,  my  early  potatoes 
grew  two  thirtis  in  size.  In  fact,  I  had  never  been 
able  to  get  anything  like  a  fair  yield  of  potatoes  in 
this  garden  before.  Cucnmbers  grew  equally  fast; 
even  beans  and  marrowfat  peas  bore  testimony  to 
its  quickening  power."  Mcintosh  mentions  another  case, 
of  the  benefit  of  water  upon  strawberries.  Strawberry 
beds,  three  feet  wide,  were  kept  watered  by  trenches  be- 
tween them,  about  nine  inches  wide,  the  trenches  being 
lined  with  brick,  forming  four  inch  walls  on  each  side, 
and  the  depth  equal  to  two  or  three  courses  of  brick. 
They  were  laid  without  mortar,  and  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  sides  of  the  trenches  and  for 
neatness.  Water  was  supplied  by  a  pump,  when  the 
ground  was  dry  and  the  plants  were  in  fruit.  «  A  much 
greater  crop  wot  thus  obtainedf  and  the  plants  continued 
bearing  much  longer  than  in  beds  where  there  were  no 
trencltes  for  water."     This  was  in  the  cool  and  moist  cli- 


•  A  »imilar  effeel  on  the  fruit  of  yonn}r  and  newly  tranitplanted 
trees,  which  arc  made  to  bear  in  consequence  of  their  removal,  not 
nnfreqiieiuly  takes  place ;  hence,  purohiMcrs  of  irees  •omeiime.<^ 
BQppn8.>  ihey  have  been  imposed  upon  by  nnnierymen,  when  in  fact 
the  new  fruit  has  as  yet  had  no  chance  to  exhibit  Its  real  qualities. 


mate  of  England;  how  mnch  more  striking  would  the 
results  be  in  tliis  country. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question,  that  where  water  is 
at  command,  either  from  streams,  ponds,  by  pomping 
with  hand,  or  elevating  by  wind,  the  finest  results  wcmld 
be  produced.  The  water  might  be  distributed  by  means 
of  trenches,  as  already  de««ribed,  or  by  hose  furnished 
with  a  nose  like  that  of  a  watering  pot,  the  latter  would 
doubtless  be  much  the  best  and  most  convenient.  A  very 
small  pipe  would  be  sufllcient.  Water  coniaining  for- 
eign matter  would  of  course  be  more  enriching  than  pore 
water.  Those  who  will  try  the  experiment  thoroughly, 
should  make  the  necessary  preparations  now,  at  thiai 
parativaly  leisure  season  of  the  year. 


WAGES  OF  LABOR. 


FaoM  an  instroctive  article  on  the  subject  of  agrieoL 
tural  labor  in  different  countries^  ila  wages,  andtheeom- 
parative  condition  of  the  laborer,  in  the  London  Mark 
Lane  Express,  we  condense  the  fallowing  taeta.  In  oar 
estimates  we  have  called  the  shilling  sterling  22  eenCs^ 
though  its  value  is  a  trifle  less;  and  the  comparlaaii, 
though  instituted  with  the  English  laborer,  can  be  eaailj 
made  with  those  of  this  country. 

In  England,  the  average  rate  of  agricultnral  wagca  for 
an  able  man  with  a  family,  is  9  shillings,  or  $1.9S  cents 
per  week.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  cottagv  rent  at 
33  cents  per  week,  leaving  $1.63  per  week  to  provide 
himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  Fiance,  a  labo- 
rer in  the  same  situation  receives  $1.04  per  week;  in 
Prussia.  66  cents;  in  Germany,  $1.02  |>er  week;  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  $1.20;  in  Italy,  and  the  Austrian 
states,  $1.15  cents.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
averages  are  those  of  the  common  laborer,  shepherds, 
carmen,  and  mechanics,  receiving  rather  more.  The 
footl  which  the  wages  named  above  will  purchase  in  the 
several  countries,  is  stated  in  the  Express  as  followa: 

In  England  the  laborer  can  obtain  for  his  163  cents,  or 
his  week's  wages,  either  39  lbs.  of  bread,  or  ll^  Iba. 
of  meat;  7j  lbs.  of  butter;  12J  lbs.  cheese;  or  174  Iba. 
l)otatoes. 

In  France,  with  his  104  cents,  he  can  boy  either  46 
lbs.  of  bread;  13^  lbs  of  meat;  or  261  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Prussia,  with  his  66  cents  per  week,  the  laborer 
can  buy  either  36  lbs.  of  bread;  16  lbs.  of  meat;  or  8| 
lbs  of  butter. 

In  Germany,  with  102  cents  he  obtains  either  43|  lbs. 
of  bread;  18  lbs.  of  meat;  114  lbs.  of  batter;  24  Iba. 
cheese :  or  54  quarts  of  beer. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  120  cents  will  boy  either,  58 
lbs.  of  bread;  22  lbs.  of  beef;  or  460  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Italy  and  the  Austrian  states,  the  laborer  with  his 
115  cents,  can  buy  either  5U  lbs.  of  bread;  22  lbs.  of 
beef;  8  lbs.  of  butter;  8  lbs.  cheese;  or  168  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes. 

This  table  is  interesting  <s  showing  not  only  the  prices 
of  labor  in  the  countries  named,  but  also  the  price  of 
bread,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It  is  true  the  breai!  is 
stated  by  the  lb.  instead  of  grain  by  the  bushel,  but  as  the 
flour  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  say  40  lbs.,  will  make  from 
63  to  65  lbs.  of  bread,  an  estimate  may  easily  be 
made  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  or  flour  a  man  in  any  of 
the  countries  named,  would  receive  for  a  week's  work. 
The  laborer  in  this  country  who  receives  his  bushel  of 
wheat  a  day,  or  other  articles  in  proportion,  will  readily 
conceive  the  meagre  fare,  and  slender  chance  of «  laying 
by  anything  "  which  must  attend  the  foreign  agricnltu- 
ral  laborer.  In  all  these  countries  it  will  be  seen  the 
value  of  provisions  is  at  least  as  great  as  here,  ami  in 
some  instances  much  greater.  It  is  only  by  the  com- 
parisons which  such  authentic  statements  enable  them  to 
make,  that  the  free  laborers,  the  farmers  or  meehanice  of 
this  country,  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their 
position. 

Onions. — For  the  past  ten  years  from  30,000  to  60,000 
bushel*  of  onions  have  been  raisetl  in  the  single  town  of 
Dan  vers,  Mass. 

FATTBNfNO  Hoos. — The  latest  improvement  consiits 
in  keeping  them  ai  clean  as  pomible. 
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WINTERING  STOCK. 


Throughout  a  eoosiderable  portion  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  materisls  on  which  to  feed  stock 
tlie  coming  winter.  The  general  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  however,  since  the  occurrence  of 
rains  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  have  much  promoted 
the  growth  of  grass;  thus  fortunately  alXbrding  an  op- 
portunity for  grazing  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  season. 
And  where  fields  of  rye  hare  been  sown  for  the  purpose 
of  skiving  late  fall  and  early  sprmg  pasturage,  the  favor- 
able ness  of  the  season  has  probably  induced  a  growth 
which  will  furnish  support  in  a  great  degree,  to  light 
cattle  and  sheep.  Yearlings,  calves,  and  sheep,  may 
therefore  he  grazed  on  such  fields,  care  being  taken  that 
the  bite  is  not  too  short,  till  snow  covers  the  ground;  and 
the  spring  growth  may  be  availed  of  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  farmer,  or  the  wants  of  his  stock.  If, 
while  the  stock  is  feeding  on  rye,  too  lax  a  state  of  the 
bowels  occurs,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  owing  to  the 
succulence  of  the  rye,  the  animals  should  be  fed  with 
some  dry  hay,  and  a  little  salt  as  a  condiment,  which  will 
check  the  tendency  to  purge. 

But  under  all  circumstances,  the  most  economical  ap. 
propriation  of  the  winter's  stock  of  fodder,  becomes  an  im- 
importanl  desideratum.  The  great  aim  should  be  the  main- 
tainence  of  the  stock  in  proper  condition  with  the  least  ex- 
pense.   The  materials  at  the  disposal  of  farmers  for  this 
purpose,  consist  usually  of  hay,  straw  of  various  grains, 
fodder  of  Indian  corn,  different  vegetables  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  with  occasionally  some  meal  or  "mill 
stufiEs.*'     A  general  saving  of  all  rough  fodder  may  be 
made  by  cutting  with  a  machine.     This  saving  results 
ID  various  ways,  some  of  which  we  will  specify.  1.  Coane 
fodder,  such  as  rank  hay,  straw,  or  corn-stalks,  are  thus 
wrought  into  a  more  convenient  form  for  mastication,  by 
which  animals  are  often  induced  to  eat  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  rejected,  or  only  partially  consumed.    This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  clover  hay,  more  or  less  of 
which  is  almost  always  wasted  if  fed  in  the  long  state, 
but  which  when  passed  through  a  cutter,  if  it  has  been 
properly  cured,  is  readily  eaten  perfectly  clean.     The 
same  remark, is  applicable,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  strsw 
and  com  fodder.    2.  By  cutting,  fodder  of  inferior  qua- 
lity may  be  easily  mixed  in  any  desired  proportions  with 
that  which  is  better  or  more  palatable,  and  the  poorer 
kind  thus  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  animal-s  support. 
Cutting  also  affords  a  convenient  mode  of  mixing  meal, 
shorts,  or  brsn,  with  fodder,  by  which  may  be  gained 
the  double  advantage  of  inducing  stock  to  eat  less  pa- 
latable articles,  and  of  so  diffusing  the  meal  that  all  its 
nutriment  is  appropriated  by  the  animal.    3.  Besides  the 
advantages  above  mentioned,  another  and  not  less  im- 
portant benefit  is  known  to  be  derived  by  laboring  ani- 
mals in  the  additional  time  it  afibrds  them  for  rest — the 
cutting  performing  in  a  great  degree  the  work  of  chew- 
ing and  preparation  for  digention.     This  benefit  is  re- 
garded as  so  important  by  those  accustomed  to  feed- 
ing work  horses  and  oxen   on  cut  food,  that  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

There  are  cases  however,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
cutting  may  not  repay  the  expenses.  If  the  food  to  be 
used  is  wholly  hay  of  very  fine  quality,  and  the  stock 
consuming  it  is  not  required  to  labor,  it  might  be  so  fed 
that  no  waste  would  accrue,  or  nothing  be  gained  by 
cutting.  But  wherever  a  mixture  of  fodder  would  be 
expedient,  or  meal,  fcc,  is  to  be  used,  or  working  ani- 
mals are  to  be  provided  for,  the  advantages  of  cutting 
will  be  found  to  repay  the  expenses  ten  fold. 

In  times  past,  the  writer  has  had  some  experience  In 
feeding  stock,  and  has  practiced  various  modes  with  a 
view  to  economizing  fooil  and  cost.  During  seasons  of 
scarcity  of  hay,  a  course  like  the  following  was  adopted 
with  advantage.  Good  hay  and  straw,  (oat  and  barley 
straw  are  preferable,  but  wheat  and  rye  straw  were 
often  used,)  were  cut  together  in  equal  parts.  Chaff  of 
wheat  or  oats  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  straw.  This 
fodder  was  mixed  with  com  meal,  at  the  rate  of  two 
quarts  of  meal  to  the  hundred  of  fodder.  First  a  layer  of 
tix  or  seven  inches  of  the  straw  and  hay  was  thrown 


inio  a  large  box,  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  moistened 
with  hot  water — then  the  meal  was  scattered  over  it,  and 
afterwards  well  mixed  with  forks.  Other  layers  were 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  until  enough  was  ready  for 
twenty  head  of  cattle  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  made 
the  object  to  give  each  grown  animal,  (cow  or  ox,) 
twenty. five  pounds  of  the  cut  straw  and  hay  every 
twenty-four  hours — that  is,  each  was  allowed  iwelvf  and 
a  half  pounds  of  hay,  the  same  quantity  of  strfw,  and  a 
pint  of  meal  per  day.  Younger  and  smaller  stock  was 
fed  in  proportion.  Cows  giving  milk,  and  oxen  when 
working,  had  the  meal  increased — giving  in  such  instan- 
ces, two  to  three  quarts  per  day.  Sometimes  rye  meal, 
shorts,  and  occasionally  oil.cake  were  useil,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  connection  with  the  cora-meal;  endea- 
voring to  use  about  the  relative  quantities  of  each  which 
would  allbrd  the  same  amount  of  nutriment;  but  as  we 
had  no  definite  standard,  we  gave  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble equal  weights. 

Not  the  least  waste  attended  this  course  of  feetling,  ami 
we  found  stock  to  do  well  on  it.  Though  not  fat,  they 
were  in  good  trim,  and  their  coats  got  into  fine  onier 
early  in  spring,  so  that  they  went  to  grass  in  excellent 
condition. 

In  fee<Ung  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  to  store  stock, 
where  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  half  a  bushel  per  day 
to  each  grown  cow  or  ox,  we  have  usually  given  them 
at  one  feed  in  the  morning,  after  the  first  fdxldering  of 
hay. 

Col.  Jaques,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  known  as  an 
economical  feeder  of  stock,  adopts  the  following  plan, 
which  we  copied  sometime  since  from  notes  furnished 
by  him: 

**  For  30  cows,  cut  with  a  machine  30  bushels  for  one 
feed;  one-third  common  or  Einglish  hay,  one  third  salt 
hay,  and  one-thinl  rye  or  barley  straw;  atld  30  quarts  of 
wheat-bran  or  shorts,  and  ten  quarts  of  oat  and  com  meal 
moistened  with  water.  Dne  bushel  of  this  mixture  is 
given  to  each  cow  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  quantity 
|at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  this,  a  peck 
of  mangel  wurtzel  is  given  to  each  cow  per  day.  This 
mode  of  feeding  has  been  found  to  produce  nearly  as 
much  milk  as  the  best  grass  feed  in  summer." 

Stock  must  not  be  too  much  stinted  in  their  food  in 
the  fore  part  of  winter,  nor  should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  keep  them  at  once  on  the  poorer  kinds  of  fodder.    In 
the  coldest  weather  of  January  and  February  their  appe- 
tites will  be  sharpest,  and  then  the  poor  fodder  will  be 
eaten   to   best  advantage.     We  said  their   food  should 
not  be  stinted  in  the  beginning;  the  reason  is,  that  if 
they  are  brought  low  in  flesh  in  the  first  of  the  win- 
ter, they  cannot  stand  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  so 
well,   and  they  fail  rapidly  towards  spring.    Hence  if 
any  pinching  must  be  done,   it   bad  better  be  deferred 
to  the  last  end  of  the  season  of  feeding,  as  relief  may 
then   be  shortly   expected   from  the  growth  of  grass. 
The  greatest  regularity  should  be  observed  in  feeding — al- 
ways giving  the  food  as  near  as  practicable  at  certain  fixed 
j  times.  But  no  food  should  at  any  time  be  given  to  be  left — 
jail  should  be  eaten  to  the  last  straw  which  is  eatable.    Still, 
I  substances  which  are  really  innutricioas — such  as   the 
I  large,  sour  butts  of  corn-stalks  and  the  woody  stems  of 
I  large  weeds  and  coarse  herbage — should  not  be  given  to 
I  stock  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  eaten  and 
benefit  be  derivqd  from  them. 

The  importance  of  shelter  to  stock  must  not  be  over- 
looked— it  having  been  fully  demonstrated  that  warmth 
is  equivalent  to  food.  The  beat  of  the  animal  8>'stem  is 
kept  up  in  the  same  manner  as  flame  is  supported — that 
is,  by  an  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  animal  de- 
rives its  carbon  from  the  food,  which,  having  undergone 
digestion,  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  thence  conveyed 
to  the  lungs,  where  by  the  act  of  respiration,  it  is  uniied 
with  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  heat 
is  produced.  £^}>osure  to  a  low- temperature  dissipates 
the  animal  heat,  just  as  heat  is  driven  off  from  any  other 
body  similarly  situated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  body  must  be  sustained  or  the  animal 
will  perish.  As  carbon  is  the  only  material  by  which 
this  heat  can  be  furnished,  that  substance  must  either  be 
supplied  10  the  blood  from  the  Ikl  and  muicle  already 
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formed,  or  the  blood  must  obtaia  illhroa|;b  (ha  ncdii 
of  food,    ir  lb*  rood  l>  daneicnt,  the  lupply  muU  bs  mi 
op  bom  iwiile  or  lh«  bodily  puU;  andlhg  conMqaeacc 
WLH  be  loM  ol  Beth  «od  weighl,  which  it  long  coDlii 
nuy  caiua  the  dfitUi  of  (he  animal,  either  by  Haaliy 
ting  olTthe  lource  of  heit,  or  to  wealfeaiag  the  lyiltni 
tbtt  it  yield!  lo  ibe  iClicli  of  tome  malady.    To  ■uilai 
(be  aaimal  in  propee  condition,  then,  require!  ■  lupp! 
of  food  pr«portioDed  to  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  it  i 
expoied;  and  it  ii  therefore  obvioui  thai  by  avoiding  ei 
poture  lo  cold,  we  save  food. 


HEDGE  FOB  WET  GROUNDS. 

The  flail  or  low  grouuili,  lometimei  of  great  eileni, 
wbich  border  oa  civert  and  largo  creaki,  may  be  fen 
by    driving    pilea 
from  wiUow  treee, 
1.  boutai  large aiimi 
^wriK,    into   the    earth 
K  at  a  diilauce  of  aboui 
3  one   foot   from    eacli 
£  olher.    They  are  Itepl 
K  together  by  two  polei 
BnuiDiag  along  (he  (op,] 
'and   ilitni^Uiag    with 
i  the  pile*,  a*rapreKD(-| 
ed  by  (he  anneMiI  Dg-: 
Fig.  108.  nre.  The  work  it  to  be{ 

done  late  in  autumn  or  early  in  iprlng;  (he  itakee  take  rtMiti 
■ndgrow;  and  by  tending  up  lateral  branehet,  toon  for 
m  atolid  and  permanen(  fence.  TwiMing  and  in(en*eav. 
■Dg  ifaebnochet,  it  aa  euential  put  of  the  operatioa. 
The  lite  of  a  crowbar  to  make  (h*  holet  in  (he  earth, 
greatly  bcilitatea  the  work.  One  band  will  make,  when 
(he  material*  are  conveniast,  ttom  ten  (o  (welva  rodt  of 
HKh  fence  in  a  day. 


HORTICULTURAL  IT£MS. 


FLOWER  CASES.— (Pig-  109.) 

A  poriatile  grcen-houte,  caiied  from  the  name  of  (be 
iuven(or,  Ward'*  Caiei,  h*»  lately  been  brought  into  dm 
in  (he  neighborhood  of  London.  It  conaicU  of  a  box  or 
troDgh  for  holding  the  toil,  made  Of  zinc,  covered  wi(ta 
a  frame  tet  with  glait,  high  enough  (o  admit  of  the  free 
growth  of  (he  plan!*,  toraewhat  in  the  thapc  of  a  binl- 
cage.  The  catei  being  light,  keep  in  the  moiihire;  and 
(he  planlt,  though  standing  in  a  very  dry  room,  have  all 
I  the  adrantagfi  of  a  moiil  atraoiphere.  The  caaea  alio 
|:preveot  injury  from  mdilen  change*  of  lempeiatnre,  and 
|;aSbrd  eonilderable  protection  from  (roit;  they  alao  keep. 
,  the  plant*  perfectly  free  from  dnst. 
|1  There  ihould  be  one  hole  in  the  bottom  of  (he  aiac 
'|(rough  to  let  otrtheiurplui  water.  A  door  adraiti  en- 
dance  (o  (he  caie.  When  eipoaad  daily  to  a  few  honn 
otaan,  the  planlado  perfectly  wellJOr  utela  wJiboatany 
attention  whatever,  the  moiUure  of  the  loil  being  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  glaia  caiing  From  evapontion. 
The  whole  may  iland  upon  a  table,  and  no  pot*  beii^ 
needed  for  the  plant*  (o  iland  in,  the  beautiful  appear- 


I'ltory  It  pre* 


nted. 


land,  from  (he  (act,  (ha(  It  the  celebrated  Sawbridgeworth; 
Nuraery,  owneil  by  T.  Riiert,  a  lingie  "  quarter  of  dwarf, 
roiee  budded  (hi*  year,  containt  80,000  plant*;  and  Lhat, 
in  (he  tame  nuraery,  tiutiUy-four  ptrioiu  were  coni(anlly  | 
occupied  in  budding  roaei,  during  the  whole  of  (he 
month  of  AugutL  " 

BPKinc  FOOD  or  Plant*,— It  it  wall  knowD  IhaL  __.. 
bai  been  aometimei  lecommendeil  for  (he  deitnic(ion 
of  weedi  in  gravel  walk*,  and  (hat  mOi(  plant*  are  de- 
•Iroyed  by  heavy  dole*.  There  are  tone  planti,  on  the 
contrary,  which  bear  large  qnanlitiei  of  it, — among 
Which  ii  the  P<dyg<MUM  avieulart,  a  weed  well  known  in 
thii  country  a*  well  u  in  England,  a*  growing  in  path) 
and  frequented  placea.  A  gentleman  in  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  (he  Gardener'*  Chronicle,  in  a(li>mp(ing  to  detlroy 
the  weedi  in  the  ilrive  through  hi*  pfrk,  by  (he  ute  of 

>  increued  (hi*  weed,  (hat  the  road  waa  literally 

ed  green  by  iL 
TaaNSPLANTiNO  THi  WHITE  PiNE. — Three  ; 
ego,  a  neighbor  wen(  half  a  day"!  journey  and  prot 
about  60  young  tree*  of  the  white  pine,  from  three  I 
feet  high,  for  the  ornament  of  hii  gronndi.  The 
were  taken  up  and  tet  out  with  ordinary  care,  with  the' 
removal  of  no  loU  upon  the  roott.  Only  two  of  them 
are  now  living,  and  one  of  thete  it  in  quite  a  doubtful 
atale,  aa  to  life  or  death.  About  the  *Bme  time,  the 
writer  procured  Afleen  (reel  of  the  tame  ipeciet,  from 
are  to  twelve  feet  high,  removing  wKh  them  a  large 
cake  of  earth,  (not  frocen)  luDcient  to  keep  (hem  tieaily 
>in  (ha  wind  without  Making.  An  of  them  are  now  liv- 
ing, and  moit  of  (hem  growing  vigorouily. 

CALiroRNiAN  Pi..\HTB — The  celebrated  botaniil,  Har(- 
wcg,  hat  been  tent  out  lhi>  (all  by  the  London  Horlicul- 
tural  Society,  lo  explore  the  ground  which  bad  JuK  been 
commenced  lome  year*  ago  by  David  Douglaat,  before 
(he  ileaih  of  that  emiaent  individual.  Rirlwegii  loapend 
Ibree  yean  in  Califomit,  and  many  bandaorae  plants 
will  doUbtleto  be  added  to  tho*e  already  in  cnKlvation. 


le  egret! 


iken  earthcB- 
m  to  admit  drainage.     The  bole 
ifler  being  left  oiien  for  twenty- 
dosed,  having  by  (hat  time,  al- 
lowed en0U|>b  (o  past  ofl. 

Such  pUuii  are  laid  to  do  beit  a*  grow  naturally  In 
moiit  and  ibady  ailuattont.  Among  tboie  which  have 
lucceeded  finely,  are  crocuiea,  winter  aconite,  the  vari- 
ou*  cactuiei,  aloei,  primrotet,  brgoniat,  anemone*,  mjr- 
11e<,  jaimine*.  Stc. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  an  eminent  Brilieh  botanitl,  nyi  in 
a  letter  lo  the  inventor,  "  Bjilendld  a*  It  (be  bot-hoote 
and  green-houte  collection  al  Wobura  Abbey,  I  doubt 
vheiber  (hat  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  noble  propric- 
□r*  and  (heir  nuineroai  viiiton,  than  (he  beaulitol  litHe 
olleclion  in  Mr.  Wanl'i  cate,  thai  occupie*  a  table  in 
be  library,  and  flouriihet  wilhoul  requiring  (he  ikill  . 
if  (he  gardener  in  it*  callivation." 

A*  we  republican  Yankee*  cannot  very  well  aflocd 
splendid  green-boutea,  (hit  mutt  Iw  (he  very  (hing  we 


CUTTING  HAy  IXIR  STOCK. 

Mr.  Tfao*.  W.  Wani,  gives  in  (he  Manaehntett*  Plow- 
lan,  tome  important  fkcti  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  dO- 
ing  hay  for  feeding  catlle.  He  taf*  he  hai  for  year* 
practiced  cutting  h*y  for  hit  hone*,  which,  mixed  with 
meal,  he  thinks  hr  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  (hey  can 
have.  He  also  finili  a  greatadvantage  in  cutting  coana 
hay  and  *traw,  which  he  lays  caltle  will  eat  rcaiiily  if 
ca(  fine  and  mixed  with  only  a  third  part  of  good  hiy. 
He  ■oyi, ' '  to  (est  the  value  of  the  cutter  in  point  of  good 
economy,  I  adopted  the  following  method,  vi* ;  After  hav- 
ing kept  four  oxen  on  long  hay  for  someday*,  I  weighed 
liay  Aiiingh  lo  keep  them  34  hour*.  Al  the  expiration  ol 
which  I  weighed  ^hat  hay  was  left,  together  with  what 
litlle  remained  in  their  crib,  and  found  they  hail  eaten 
I04j  lb*,  of  hay.  Their  excrement  evacuated  durin|; 
the  lame  lime  weighed  ITS)  lb*.;  exceeding  Ibe  qnaa- 
(Kjr  of  hay  by  TS  lb*.     They  were  kep[  in   the  barn  bB 
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the  time  except  being  driven  to  water,  after  which  they 
were  immediately  put  in  the  bam.  While  out,  only  one 
ox  Toidedj  of  this  there  was  no  account  made. 

«<  I  then  kept  them  24  hoars  on  cut  bay  from  the  same 
mow,  thinking  that  in  this  time  they  might  empty  theoi- 
aelves  of  the  long  hay.  I  then  weighed  104^  lbs.,  (the 
tame  quantity  they  ate  of  long  hay,)  from  the  same  mow 
*-kept  them  in  the  barn  and  watered  as  before.  With 
them  there  was  no  difference  except  in  this  instance, 
they  all  returned  to  the  bam  without  having  anything 
pass  from  them. 

<<  At  the  end  of  the  24  hours  I  weighed  the  hay  that  was 
left,  and  found  they  had  eaten  86  lbs.  only;  and  their 
excrement  daring  the  same  time  weighed  208^  lbs., 
exceeding  the  weight  of  cut  hay  eaten,  by  I22j  lbs.  It 
was  my  purpose  in  each  instance  to  let  them  have  what 
they  needed,  and  no  more;  in  neither  case  was  there  a 
waste  of  hay,  and  in  each  case  the  oxen  were  comfort- 
ably filled.  They  had  done  no  work  for  several  days 
before  being  put  on  the  trial,  nor  did  they  do  any 
while  on  trial,  nor  during  the  intervening  !^  hours." 
These  facts  show  a  saving  in  this  instance,  of  about 
18  per  cent,  in  favor  of  cut  hay,  and  also  an  fncrease 
in  weight  of  the  excrement,  of  15  per  cent.  Thus, 
says  Mr.  W.,  <<we  spend  less  hay  and  make  more 
manure,  which  is  the  farmer's  capital."  He  thinks  the 
cattle  did  as  well  when  fed  on  the  cut  hay,  as  when  fed 
on  the  long.  He  says  he  will  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery  in  regard  to  least  hay  making  most  manure. 


THE  POTATAO  ROT  IN  EUROPE. 


The  extensive  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  in  Eu- 
rope has  awakened  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  among  scien- 
tiftc  men  and  through  all  classes  of  people.  The  Editor 
of  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle,  estimates  the  l05» 
at  five-sixths  of  the  whole  crop  of  Europe.  The  speedy 
destruction  in  many  cases,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  of  a  correspondent  of  that  paper: — "  Two  days 
ago,  twelve  acres  were  still  safe;  they  arc  now  gone." 
But  the  further  investigations  have  been  pushed,  by  men 
of  the  most  eminent  abilitiesj  the  greater  seems  to  be 
the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  cause  and  cure ;  and  the 
scientific  world  appears  yet  divided  between  the  opinion 
of  its  being  a  gangrene  or  murrain,  or  the  blighting  ef- 
fects of  a  fungus. 

The  opinion  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  in 
this  comitry,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that  common  salt  was 
an  efiicient  remedy,  and  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  on  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  exposed  to  saline  moist- 
ure, the  rot  had  not  appeared, — appears  to  be  overthrown 
by  failure  in  other  places  on  the  sea,  and  where  in  experi- 
ment salt  was  directly  applied. 

All  that  scientific  men  have  yet  done,  is  to  tuggest  ex- 
p^rimerUs  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and 
for  saving  such  parts  of  diseased  potatoes,  as  may  remain 
wiinjured,  by  chemical  process.  The  latter  has  he^n  to 
for  use  in  cooking  for  food,  and  for  mixing  with  grain 
flour  has  been  manniactured  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Kiln-drying  the  diseased  potatoes  at  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  180  degrees  Fah.,  and  not  longer  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  has  been  found  at  once  to  arrest  all  de- 
a  considerable  degree  succeuful;  and  good  potato  flour, 
cay  or  progress  in  the  disease.  Professor  Henslow  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  half  a  bushel  of  »ound  potatoes, 
4  lbs.  10  oz.  of  flour;  aad  from  the  same  quantity  of 
diseased  and  decaying  tubers,  3  lbs.  1  oz.  The  quality 
of  the  latter  was  equally  good,  the  starch  of  potatoes  re- 
maining a  long  time  uninjured  in  diseased  ones,  and  only 
lessened  in  quantity.  The  process  of  extracting  the 
flour,  consists  essentially,  in  first  washing  the  potatoes, 
then  grafting  or  mashing  them  to  a  fine  pulp,  (which 
might  b^done  rapidly  by  means  of  a  common  grater 
cider»mill;)  and  washing  the  pulp  repeatedly  with 
water.  The  washing  may  be  conveniently  done  by^pla- 
cing  the  pulp  on  a  canvass  sieve  or  bag,  and  stirring  it 
well,  while  a  stream  of  water  is  suffered  to  run  upon  it, 
into  a  large  vessel  beneath.  When  the  water  ceases  to 
become  milky,  it  hss  carried  off  the  flour;  and  the  coarse 
flbroas  matter  remaining  behind  may  be  thrown  away. 
The  flour  water^  after  standing  10  mlautei  to  settlai  is 


racked  off,  fresh  water  is  applied,  is  suffered  again  to 
stand  10  minutes,  and  again  racked  off;  the  process  is 
repeated  several  times,  until  it  is  thoroughly  washed.  It 
is  then  dried  on  stretched  flannel. 

A  hundred  weight  of  good  potatoes  yields  about  18 
lbs.  of  good  starch ;  the  quantity  however  varies.  The 
average  proportion  of  water  in  good  potatoes,  is  about 
80  lbs.  per  hundred  weight.  Professor  Henslow,  hired 
his  potatoes  grated  by  hand.  "  The  cost  of  grating  7 
sacks  was  lis.  6d.;  the  flour  saved  122  lbs.;  call  this  8 
stone,  which  may  be  used  instead  of  8  stone  of  wheat- 
tlour,  at  2s.  6d.  per  stone,  and  I  lose  nothing;  whilst  the 
poor  graters  have  gained,  and  the  amount  of  human  food 
saved,  will  tend  to  keep  down  prices." 

CHEAP  CONTRIVANCES— SPLITTING  WOOD. 


A  cheap  and  simple  contrivance,  costing  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes labor,  and  used  every  day  in  tiie  year,  is  often  worth 

more  than  the  complex  and 
ostentatious  machine  but 
rarely  needed  in  practice. 

Every  man  who  splits  up 
stove-wood,  knows  that  by 
the  usual  way,  he  has  to 
spend  two4hirds  of  his 
time  in  setting  up  the  block 
ready  for  the  blow  of  the  axe. 

To  save  this  time,  we  have  adopted  the  following  way, 

and  found  it  to  save  at  least  two-thirds  the  time,  equal  to 

at  least  several  dollars  a  year  to  every  man  who  has  to 

keep  one  stove  going. 

A  large  flat  block  of  wood,  six  or  eight  inches  thick, 

and  nearly  two  feet  wide,  has  a 
large  hole  cue  through  the  mid- 
dle at>out  eight  or  nine  inches 
square.  The  block  of  stove-wooil 
is  set  on  end  in  this  hole,  and 
quick  and  repeated  strokes  of  the 
axe  splits  it  up  finely,  without 
once  touching  it  with  the  hand. 
If  such  a  block  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  take  two  crook- 
ed logs,  and  pin  them  together. 

CULTURE  OF  BROOM  CORN. 


L.  TucKsa,  Esq. — I  am  not  prepareil  to  give  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  your  correspondent,  on  «he  subject  of  broom 
com,  in  every  particular;  but  will  briefly  state,  that  we 
have,  the  past  summer,  had  about  thirty-five  acres  under 
cultivation;  about  half  on  the  Mohawk  low  lands,  (or 
flato)  which  is  the  soil  generally  perferred,  the  balance  adt 
joining,  on  a  gravelly  soil.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
drouth,  the  low  ground  has  done  much  the  best. 

2d.  As  to  the  profits,  compared  with  other  crops.  Much 
depends  on  the  soccess  yoo  may  have;  some  seasons  it 
does  much  beUer  than  others;  the  past  has  been  too  dry 
to  give  a  good  large  brush,  but  with  us  the  seed  has  been 
an  extraonlinary  crop— averaging  nearly  or  quite  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  most  of  it  very  full  and  heavy, 
weighing  31  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  is  excellent  for  fid- 
ting  hogs.  They  eat  it  greedily,  and  thrive  on  it  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  on  Indian  com.  An  acre  of  good 
broom  com  diould  yield  from  four  to  six  hundred  lbs.  of 
brush ;  and  the  seed,  when  good,  is  worth,  in  its  rough 
state,  as  much  as  oats  for  feed. 

I  have  now  on  hand,  enough  of  prime  seed>  to  plant 
two  hundred  acres,  and  can  supply  your  correspondent 
with  any  reasonable  quantity,  at  the  lowest  market  price. 
My  seed  is  the  largest  and  best  I  have  ever  seen.  A  let- 
ter directed  J.  D.  F.,  West  Schuyler,  will  be  attended  to. 

As  to  the  query,  <<  will  the  increased  production  be 
likely  to  over  stock  the  market?*'  Like  .every  other 
product  of  the  soil,  there  may  be  an  over  stock  some 
years,  more  than  others,  but  thus  far  the  demand  has 
kept  up  with  the  product.  J*  I>.  F. 

}V$8t  SeimyUr,  HtrkuMr  eo.,  Nov*  1845. 

WxEDS. — Succulent  weeds  may  be  converted  into  a 
blackened  and  lifeless  mass,  applicable  9»  manure  by 
mixing  them  layer  for  layer  in  a  compost  with  quick- 
lime* 
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mrTKITlVB  VALOB  OP  DIFFERENT  HNDS  OF  FOOD. 


Tha  falloviDK  (able, 

ChroDiela,  glvtt  tha  va 
daduccil  Crom  Ihaory,  a 


Bonilanaed  bom  Iha  Gardenei 
le  ordiOaranl  kiml*  of  Tood,  a> 
1  frem  Ihe  pncltcat  obierTtlioi 
o(  Hvcnl  cmiDcnL  agricuUuriiU.  The  compariioD 
inlarcatLnf,  and  ihowa  in  loma  caaeatho  near  coinc idem 
balweao  IheQry  and  aiperimcut,  aiid  in  oihcti  the  wi> 
deparluta  la  iheir  raaulu.  Tha  rabia  alao  ezhibila  ll- 
Did  quantity  of  water  in  each  aubilaoca,  atid  Ibe  propoi 
lion  or  nitrogen  aDlering  iolo  iU  compoailion. 


It  Trill  be  obaerrad,  aa  a  icaaoD  of  the  diaercpaaej 
often  noticed,  that  on  different  anlmala,  and  on  diffcrtat 
claaaeaotanlmali,  the  aanie  amount  offood  may  ^ire  very 
'lifferent  reaulia,  aome  aniiuala  being  mare  affected  bf 
certain  kinda  of  fuod  than  (itbera.  It  niut  alao  be  re- 
membered that  the  aama  kinil  of  food  Tuiei  in  nntrtlira 
value,  with  aoil,  climate,  aearan,  culture,  mode  of  feed- 
iag,  aa  grtMiid  or  uoErouod,  and  other  cootrolHngcaiiae*. 

The  nulritiTe  equiralenl  ia  the  qoaalilj'  required  of 
each  aubatince  to  affbrd  nouriihment  equal  to  100  Iba.  of 
aoa  natural  meadow  hay. 


From  (he  above  practical  raaulta,  we  have  taken  tb» 
mean,  of  aeveral  of  the  moat  important  article!,  from' 
which  our  reatlera  will  ace  at  a  lElaDce  (ha  average  re-j 
aull*  of  all  Ihe  axperimenii,  and  which  will  be  intereal. 
Inf  aa  well  aa  vary  valuable,  aa  aflbriling  a  compariaoni 
of  the  value  of  the  various  iUbaUneai.  Wa  hava  alao' 
placeil  alongaide  tba  equivalent,  according  to  theory,  to 
which  the  reiulta  of  the  eiperimenta  aometimea  approaoh 
qnlta  near,  and  at  other  timet  are  quite  cemole.  The 
wfaole,  however,  cannot  fail  to  throw  1igh(  on  Ihe  aab- 
Jeet;  lor  thougb  alrielaceuiacr  cannot  beexpecleil  when 
ao  many  cauiei  mual  combine  to  vary  the  reaulta,  yet  ■ 
tolerable  approilmatfon  Jbr  tomporitoit,  li  doabtleia  in 
DMTly  avery  caae  ailailMil. 

Mean  of  exB^a,       Tbeor> 

Hay, 100  100 

Loceme 92  B3 

HatI  clover  hay, M  70 

New  Whcat-atraw   (variable,)  272  426 

Oat-Unw 106  383 

Barley-atraw, 175  460 

Pea-aliaw, 169  64 

Cabbagea, 419  411 

RuU-bagaa, 300  876 

Common  tumapa, 494  880 

Maneald  Woisal, 317  S4S 

C■fTOl^ 278  382 

Polaloea, 201  S19 


Peaa, 

Indian  Con,.. 
Barley, 

Wbeai,. !'.*.'. 


LIOHTNINO  CULTURE. 


Much  inlereit  haa  been  aioiled  by  tba  eiperineala  ot 
Dr.  Foaler  in  Scotland,  (o  ahow  the  influence  of  almok 
pheric  eleclrieily  on  (he  growth  of  planla.  Jame*  Coiria 
and  (wo  dlMlnguiahed  firm  era  called  on  the  Doctor,  and 
tha  reaull  of  Ihair  examination  ii  given  in  tha  London 
Oardener'i  Chronicle.  NolDnding  the  proprietor  at  homa, 
Ihey  made  inquiriei  of  a  yoking  man,  a  aervani  on  Oie 
farm,  who,  on  being  aiked  if  the  crops  were  belter  where 
the  polea  and  wirea  were  placed,  than  on  the  reM  of  the 
Held,  answered,—"  Weel,  Ihe  crop  aud  be  better,  cooaiiJ- 
'crin>  Ibe  additional  pickle  dang  it  got  beaide  tM  wireii 
Ibiii  that  he  could  not  aay  there  waa  any  differeaca  obaerv- 
able." 


FnoDncTivi  Afflk-tbh. — Tba  OermaDtown  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  aUtea,  thai  there  ia  an  ippla-trce  Bear  Iktl 
place,  wbieh  baa  repaatwUy  bona  over  bimilred  bnaktli 
of  applaa  at  one  ocop. 


THE  CULTIVATOE. 


LEICESTER  WETHEH— (Fig.  113.) 

The  aboTO  U  t  porimit,  from  life,  of  k  Bilrewell  or 

Leicetter  wether,    bred  uiA  fed  bj  Mat.  Philip  Bet- 

■OLD,  of  Delaware,  an.i  ilaughlereJ  in  PhUa.lelplua,  it 

March,    1842.       H  ■    w«   Iwo   ywr.    old  am!  weiBhe< 

■live,  251  Ibi Ihe  four  qaarWrt  H7  lbi„  ot  rearty  3. 

lb*,  per  quarlar.  The  nddle  weighoJ  78  Ibi.  inil  cm 
4iiiich«uoffatODlhe  rib«.  Maj.  Reybohl'i  i>,  WB  be- 
lieie,  the  iargett  of  any  long-wooled  (lock  in  imerica— 
nuroberinr,  ai  w»  ha*«  bean  inrormeU,  OTer  600  of  lh( 
para  blood.  Ho  haa  taken  grttt  paini  in  breeding,  an. 
hu  found  hi«  flock  highly  profitable.  One  of  hi*  »oni 
haa  daring  the  pad  leaaoa  been  to  England  for  the  pur 
noM  of  procurins  bucki,  which,  if  poiaible,  might  atil 
farther  imprOTc  their  iheop.  He  relonie.l,  M  we  bear 
with  (WO  rery  large  and  iplendid  backa  of  wbal  are 
uanally  called  In  England  the  Improved  CoU wold,  or  Im- 
proved Oxfordihire  breed.  Thii  braml  originated  " 
conling  to  Briliih  aolhon,  by  a  oron  of  Iha  Baki 


conalltaliona,  and  yield  very  heavy  fleeeei  of  long  wool. 
They  and  the  Leicealert,  carry  (he  principal  priiea  for 
long.wooled  ihaep  in  England.  The  increaiiDgdemani' 
in  (hii  coonlry  for  long  wool,  and  the  increaaing  demani 
alio,  for  One  mnllon,  render!  Iheae  theep  particalarly 
adapted  for  siluationa  convenient  to  ni>rkei,  anri  Ihe  pro- 
flu  which  Ihey  ailont  in  weh  iltoation*  are  undoubtedly 
squal,  at  leaal,  to  Ihoae  given  by  other  breed*  under 


laiiwil  in  the  loil—tliiu  iMviog  Uia  land*  cOMparalivaly 
banen  waita.  Betidea  thii,  cattle  are  oflen  allowed  to 
Inge  at  will,  anil   are  indeed  aomeliineB  compelled  io 

oblain  their  livinfS  by  brouiing  on  Iha  iproiiU  and  ynung 
which  permila  only  a  icrebby,  worlhleii  growth. 


rayins  Ir 


WOOD  AND  WOOD.LAND8. 

The  fore  pari  of  the  winter  1»  the  belt  time  for  cnlting 

■nd  lecuring  the  year"!  wood,  a*  well  u  for  clearing  off 


lent  and  plea 


rorking  i. 


le  readily  cut  clou  to  thu  ground,  Ihe  tmall  limbt 
ud   bruah  can  be  easily  teparaled    fh>ni  the  wood   and 
piled  by  themaelvea,  and  the  workmen,  are  not  oblignl 
to  plunge  their  handa  in  cold  anow  to  pick  oal  the  wood, 
which  la  alwaya  more  or  lex  buried  if  Ibe  mow  ii  deep. 
Few  Ibinga  are  of  more   conaequence  to  the  fanner 
than  »  judiciont  management  of  hiawooil-landai  and 
nothing  ia  generally  more  aeglecleil.    Such  in  fact 
been   (he  inattention   to  thia    Mi^ecl,  that  a  «c»r— ■ 
wood  and  timber  haa  occurred  in  many  dialncla  a. 
provided  with  abundance.     After  having  cutoff 
or  "  Aral  growth,"  at  it  ia  called,  flrea  have  in  K 
Blancei  been  allowed  (o  aweep  over  the  ground  wi 
inteaaily  ai  not  oialy  to  prevent  the  itumpa  from  aprout- 
Lng,  but  alw  to  dealroy '   '■ '"  "'  - 


^ily  of 


let  firtf,  but  the  practice  it  allende.1  with  lercral 
.,  andwa  believe  experience  haa  proved  that  the 
ie  ia  to  cut  afi  ihe  entire  growth,  clean  uiil 
amoolh.  In  alteropUng  to  cut  out  Iha  old  l^ee^  a  greal 
many  of  the  amaller  one>  are  ineriiabiy  broken  down 
id  apoiled,  and  at  Iha  growth  ia  always  kepi  uneven, 
the  greateat  quantity  it  prevented  from  accumulating  on 
le  ground  at  once. 

Where  fuel  it  the  object,  the  oourae  now  pnnued  in 
loee  tecliont  where  wood-lots  are  turned  to  the  beat  ae- 
ounl.ia,  to  cut  everything  cloae  and  clean  once  in  flfleen 
i  twenty  yeara.  The  lot*  are  protecled  a*  much  a)  poe- 
LblB  Bgainil  Are*,  and  cattle  are  kept  entirely  off.  LaniU 
producing  hard- wood  are  in  thia  way  made  to  yield  from 
firieen  to  Iwenly  eonla  of  excellent  wood  per  acre  at  each 
cuuing— giving  agrowth  at  teatl  equal  10  a  cord  per  acre 

ling  Ihe  primitive  or  Old  growth  from  a  lot,  the 

■uececdiug  growth  cannot  be  relied  on  from  tproola — es- 

peaially  if  the  tree*  were  much  on  the  decline.    In  luch 

'  Lve  uaually  to  wail  for  a  generation   Io  come 

which  generally  takes  a  eonaiderably  longer 

time  than  ia  required  where  a  Ihrlfly  growtb  it  cul;  be- 

u*e  in  Ihe  tatter  cat*  the  alumpi  tprout  vigorously  and 

great  a  growth  ia  oWtined  in  one  year  aa   ordinarily 

_i[e3  place  from  seed  in  four  yean.    Thit  ia  t 

Ureal  advantaget  of  freqnent  and  clean  cutting— 

1,  and  thick  growtb  alwaya  ipruig*  from  th- 

we  have  never  Io  wail  for  the  alow  ai  ' 

uncertain  proceaa  of  a  renewal  from  aeed. 

Treea  had  belter  be  cut  dote  to  the  ground,  whether 
{the  lol  ia  intended  to  grow  up  again  or  (o  ha  cleared, 
—hen  there  ia  a  great  depth  of  anow  on  the  ground,  it 
difficult  IO  cut  treea  cloaaly,  and  we  aomelimei  tee  the 
latumpa  from  two  to  three  feel  high;  bnl  we  think  suffi- 
cient care  it  not  generally  taken  to  cnl  low.  The  best 
of  the  wood  or  timber  ia  generally  neit  the  ground.  If 
le  land  i*  to  be  cleared,  the  plow  and  the  harrow  can  be 
lade  to  work  much  nearer  the  atumpt  if  Ihey  are  cul 
Iclote  to  Ihe  ground,  and  if  the  lot  it  intended  to  grow 
Qe  tucker*  or  aprouta  grow  much  more  vigorooaly 
low  (ban  from  high  (tump*.  If  Ihe  stumps  are  lefl 
Ihigh,  the  aprouli  often  come  out  on  the  sides  or  near  the 
Itop,  and  Ihe  winds  break  them  off,  or  the  Humps  rol  and 
Ihey  perith.    Theae  remarks  of  courte  apply  to 


at  of  (ho  scads  of  trees  ci 


,e  of  the 


,nd   tome  what 


rt  from  the  ■ 
a  Ihi* 


in  from  W.  Bacon,  Eaq. 
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FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP. 


We  have  reeieved  tevenl  eommanicatioiiB  in  referenee 
to  the  article  on  this  subject  by  «  G&aziei/>  in  our  Au- 
gust number.  The  opinion  of  Grazier  that  the  foot-rot 
is  not  contagious,  is  controverted.  A  correspondent  with 
the  signature  «<  E.  P.,"  who  dates  at  Bridport,  V t,  thinks 
it  iKisssble  that  the  error  in  regard  to  the  non-contagious- 
ness of  this  disease,  was  imbibed  from  having  mistaken 
another  disease  with  which  the  feet  of  sheep  are  some- 
times attacked,  for  the  real  foot-rot.  This  tpuriotu  kind 
of  foot-rot,  according  to  E.  P.,  "  is  caused  by  a  stoppage 
in  the  secretory  outlet  between  the  cliws,  or  from  Inflam- 
ation  by  bruises,  gravel,  flic,  and  cannot,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  be  contagious."  This,  E.  P.  thinks,  is 
the  disease  to  which  Grazier  refers,  and  gives  directions 
for  curing.  "It  is,»  says  E.  P.  "very  easily  managed, 
and  I  have  never  known  more  than  four  or  five  lame  sheep 
to  the  himdred  affected  with  it  at  a  time.*'  But  the  real 
foot-rot,  £.  P.  thinks  "  a  very  difierent  article  to  contend 
with,  though  in  itsftrstappcannce,  itsooMwhat  resembles 
the  above.^ 

In  proof  of  the  oontagionnesa  of  foot-rot,  E.  P.  states 
the  following  case>-"  Sometime  between  the  years  1826 
and  1830,  Gen.  Sumner,  of  Boston,  had  a  flock  of  merino 
sheep  kept  in  Addison  county,  Vt.  About  the  latter  year, 
he  purchased  some  imported  Saxon  sheep,  some  of  which 
had  the  foot-rot,  and  added  them  to  his  former  flock. 
About  the  same  time  he  appointed  an  agent  in  my  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  to  have  the  care  of  the  sheep.  The 
foot-rot  spread  with  great  rapidity  through  the  whole 
flock.  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  disease,  or 
beard  of  its  being  in  this  country.  Nor  did  this  infec- 
tious disorder  stop  with  this  flock ;  several  others  became 
infected  with  it  by  being  driven  along  the  road  where 
the  lame  ones  had  been  previously  driven,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  owners,  who  at  .that  time  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  disease  or  its  remedy ;  consequently  great  losses 
were  sustained  before  they  coold  get  rid  of  the  detestable 
plague. 

"  A  portion  of  Gen.  S.'s  flock  were  kept  adjoining  my 
farm.  On  the  morning  of  a  particular  day,  my  sheep 
were  salted,  and  at  noon  of  that  same  day,  a  part  of  them 
were  discovered  to  be  mixed  with  Gen.  S.*s  sheep,  and 
were  immediately  separated,  so  that  they  could  not  have 
been  together  only  a  few  hours.  Thirteen  days  from  that 
lime,  one  of  my  sheep  was  lame;  it  was  caught  imme- 
diately, and  doctored,  and  in  a  few  days  got  well.  In 
about  two  weeks  from  the  first  one  being  lame,  there 
were  half  a  dozen,  and  in  about  eight  weeks,  one  half 
^e  flock  was  lame;  a  serious  bosinen,  that  lasted  me 
more  than  two  years  of  doctering  after  <  Grazier's '  mode 
of  making  an  application  to  the  lame  ones  only.  I  have 
known  several  flocks  infected  with  the  foot- rot  by  being 
put  in  a  pen  to  be  washed,  where  diseased  ones  had  pre- 
viously been ;  and  by  experiment,  I  have  known  sheep 
that  had  never  before  been  exposed,  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  foot-rot  where  the  lame  had  been  k^pt  and 
removed  four  wteka  before  the  well  ones  were  put  in. 
Indeed,  so  well  is  it  understood  in  Vermont  that  the  foot- 
rot  is  contagious,  that  a  law  has  been  very  wisely  passed 
for  restraining  sheep  so  infected  within  proper  limits, 
and  by  reference  to  the  records  of  oar  courts,  it  may  be 
seen  that  suits  have  been  sustained  and  damages  recover- 
ed, for  the  neglect  of  keeping  sheep  so  disordered,  ac- 
cording to  law." 

In  regard  to  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  the  foot-rot,  E. 
P.  observes—"  When  a  sheep  first  begins  to  be  lame 
with  the  foot-rot,  it  is  very  easily  detected,  the  tread  of 
the  foot  being  different  firom  ordinary  lameness,  bearing 
directly  on  the  toe  of  the  foot,  causing  the  ankle  or  fetlock 
joint  to  progect  forward,  and  if  in  the  fore  foot,  the  animal 
will  frequently  stumble.  On  examining  at  this  stage,  there 
is  frequently  nothing  to  be  discovered  by  the  eye,  bat  on 
handling  the  foot  it  feels  hot^  and  throws  off  a  smell 
•mtite<l  by  no  other  disease  than  foot-rot.  By  pressing 
the  foot  in  various  places,  it  will  be  found  most  tender  at 
the  heel.  It  commences  at  the  neel  of  either  claw,  fre- 
quently between  the  claws,  but  always  ooder  the  skin 
near  where  the  hoof  or  homy  sabstanee  commences,  and 
it  is  not  uncomflBon  for  it  to  work  its  way^over  the  whole 


foot  between  the  hoof-  and  quick  before  it  makes  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  causing  the  animal  much  distress  and 
loss  of  appetite.  It  however  eventnally  breaks  oni  a 
rotten  sore. 

"  The  difllcalty>of  getting  this  loathsome  disease  oat  of 
a  flock,  consists  not  in  its  l^ing  hard  to  eare^  bat  from  its 
highly  contagions  character ;  continoally  going  the  rounds; 
by  the  time  one  nheep  is  cared  another  takes  it  and  ao 
on,  the  same  sheep  having  been  known  to  take  it  and  be 
cured  of  it  three  times  in  one  season. 

"As  to  cores  it  has  been  long  known  that  bine-vitriol 
[sulphate  of  copper]  readily  effects  the  purpose  in  a 
Mogle  sheep;  but  for  the  reason  before  stated,  many  fsrm- 
ers  have  been  baflied  in  thoroughly  trying  It,  and  have 
kept  the  disease  in  their  flocks  for  years.  The  following 
prescription  I  have  never  known  to  fitil  of  eflcdiqg  an 
entire  cure  if  thoroughly  applied: 

Copperas  half  a  poand. 

Alum  half  a  poimd. 

Blue-vitriol  one  pound. 
Dissolve  all  in  two  gallons  strong  tobacco  wafer.  Tliis 
compound  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  pieee  of 
ffponge,  tied  to  a  handle  of  convenient  length.  The 
sheep  should  be  caught,  one  l»y  one,  every  foot  dcanedp 
the  long  toes  taken  off  by  the  clippers.  Then  witib  a 
sharp  knife  the  foot  should  be  pared  and  examined.  If 
it  is  sound,  take  the  swab  and  thoroughly  wash  the  foot 
all  over  as  high  as  the  fetlock  joint:  hold  on  to  the  sheep 
till  a  little  dried,  and  turn  out  to  pasture.  If,  on  exami- 
nation, a  foot  is  found  diseased,  every  particle  of  hoof 
should  be  pared  away  over  the  affected  part;  better  pore 
a  little  too  much  than  not  enough;  if  blood  follows  the 
knife  it  will  do  no  harm.  The  foot  being  thos  prepared^ 
apply  the  wash  as  before,  and  then  turn  ttiem  oat. 

"  In  this  compound,  the  vitriol  is  the  main  ingredient 
in  performing  the  cure,  the  tobacco  is  healing,  while  the 
alum  and  copperas  Mf  the  vitriol  and  it  forms  a  coat  like 
paint,  which  adheres  to  the  foot,  cures  the  lameneas,  and 
acts  as  a  preventive  for  the  well  ones.  If  a  paalnre  is 
procured  that  has  not  been  impregnated  with  the  disease, 
and  the  sheep  are  transfered  to  it,  three  applications,  one 
week  apart,  will  effect  an  entire  cure;  but  if  the  sbe^ 
are  to  remain  in  the  same  lot,  the  three  applications  afaoold 
be  made  as  above,  and  they  should  besides,  be  ran  over 
once  a  month  during  the  summer,  or  until  the  disease  is 
entirely  eradicated  from  the  soil.  I  have  seen  many  ex- 
periments tried  with  doctoring  the  lame  ones  only,  and 
by  driving  them  over  a  bed  of  lime  and  various  other 
ways,  without  the  desired  effect.  Neither  are  h^-h  and 
dry  pastures  any  guard  against  the  ravages  of  this  disease, 
as  has  been  abundantly  tested  on  the  high  and  rocky  pas- 
tures of  Grown  Point,  and  on  the  mountain  summits  of 
Vermont.  But  in  no  instance  have  I  known  the  above 
remedy,  feithftdly  applied,  without  performing  a  enre." 

Another  correspondent  who  signs  "  Txvth,"  and  dates 
from  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  writes  In  reference  to  the  conta- 
giousness of  foot-rot: — "I  know  a  flock  of  sheep  that 
was  almost  surronnded,  for  years,  by  neighboring  flocks 
affected  with  foot-rot,  bat  this  fiock  remained  perfectly 
free  from  the  disease  until  one,  thus  affected,  accidentally 
got  into  the  lot  with  it.  The  distemper  soon  q>read 
throogh  the  flock.  It  would  seem  singular  indeed,  flial, 
immediately  after  the  diseased  sheep  had  got  in  with 
sound  ones,  they  should  all  bmiss  their  hoqfk  in  soch  a 
particular  manner  as  to  produce  such  sameness  in  the  re. 
suit.  •  •  •  I  will  state  for  the  gentleman's  infor- 
mation, that  the  space  of  time  between  a  sheep's  being 
exposed  and  the  symptoms  becoming  visible,  varies  from 
nine  to  fourteen  days." 

The  question  as  to  the  contagionsnen  of  foot-rot,  is, 
it  must  be  admitted,  one  of  great  importance;  and  we 
deem  it  therefore  proper  to  give  as  foil  an  undentanding 
as  possible  of  the  case.  It  may  not  be  goierally  known 
to  our  readers  that  this  has  formerly  be«i  made  the  sub- 
ject of  mach  controversy  in  Europe,  both  among  farmers 
and  scientific  writers.  Mr.  Touatt,  in  his  excellent  work 
drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  enters  at  length  into  the 
discussion  of  the  sobieet;  but  he  comes  at  last  to  the 
conelnsioa  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  oontagioasicm  or  iafcctioasncfl  of  this  dis- 
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Mr.  TouaU,  however,  holds  in  common  with  Prof. 
DiclCy  and  many  other  veterinary  writers,  that  foot-rot  is 
sometimes  originated  spontaneously — that  is,  it  is  caused 
«  by  the  feet  having^  been  macerated  by  the  soft  and  damp 
pastures  on  which  they  have  trodden,  and  the  internal  part 
of  the  foot  being:  thus  denuded  and  injured."  He  says — 
*<  There  are  numy  flocks  in  which  it  would  be  idle  to  seek 
for  the  causa  of  foot-rot  in  infection " — *  *  *  and 
adds,  «It  is  almost  superfluous  to  argue  that  there  are 
nnnnerous  diseases  that  may  be  produced  by  natural 
causes,  and  yet  are  communicable  from  one  animal  to 
another.'' 

Mr.  Youatt  then  g;oes  on  to  relate  many  experiments 
which  have  been  made  by  different  persons  to  teat  the 
point  under  consideraion,  by  inoculating  the  feet  of  sound 
sheep  with  the  virus  of  foot-rot.  Many  of  these  attempts 
at  inoculation  iaiied,  but  several  succeeded  ami  clearly 
established  the  fact  of  coniag'iousness.  In  one  class  of 
experiments  referred  to,  conducted  by  Prof.  Gohier,  the 
disease  was  only  communicated  by  ihoculation  in  two 
cases  out  of  lix;  but  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Favre,  a 
Genevese  veterinarian  of  high  standing,  out  of  thirty-two 
sound  sheep  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  foot-rot, 
twenty  became  infected.  «  On  one  of  the  sheep,"  says 
Mr.  Youatt,  « that  would  not  lake  the  infection,  he  opera- 
ted six  times  inefiectually.  He  tried  once  more  and  foot- 
rot  was  produced."  In  the  cases  where  the  disease  was 
produced  by  inoculation,  it  was  sutftciently  marked  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

P.  8.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  a 
communication  from  Rutland,  Vt.,  signed  **  Farmer." 
This  writer  takes  the  same  ground  in  relation  to  foot -rot 
and  the  communication  of  <*  Grazier,*'  as  our  correspon- 
dents above  mentioned.  But  upon  carefully  reading  over 
his  article,  we  cannot  discover  any  important  point  that 
is  not  already  sufficiently  discussed  and  explained,  and 
any  further  remarks  would  therefore  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary. 

FARMERS'  CONFERENCE  MEETING. 


We  flnd  in  the  Onondaga  Standard,  a  report  of  the  do- 
ings of  a  Fkrmers'  Conference,  held  at  Marcel lus,  in  (hat 
county,  on  the  6th  Nov.,  from  which  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  following  extracts.  We  hope  many  of 
these  conference  or  club  meetings  will  be  held  by  our 
farmers  during  the  present  winter.  We  know  of  no 
measure  canculated  to  have  a  more  decidedly  beneficial 
effect  than  such  meetings,  where,  with  the  freedom  of 
the  flre-side,  each  one  gives  the  details  of  his  practice 
and  the  results  of  his  experience.  In  this  way,  much 
useful  information  is  imparted,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  awakened,  firom  which  the  most  happy 
results  may  be  anticipated. 

PBEFABATION  AND  AFPUCATION  OF  MANUBE8. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  John  Sand- 
ford,  of  Mareellus,  was  called  to  the  chaur,  and  Jas.  M. 
Ellis,  of  Onondaga,  appointed  Secretary. 

-Mr.  Brown,  Prest  of  the  Co.  Agricnltnral  Society, 
said :  The  meeting  had  been  called  by  him  in  pnrsuaaee 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  its  object  was  the  free  and  social  conference 
of  the  farmers  of  our  county  upon  the  leading  questions 
of  practical  Agriculture.  The  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
the  present  meeting  was  the  preparation  and  application 
of  manures. 

Mr.  Brown  has  ascertained  by  carefhl  observation  that 
he  has  saved  by  his  attention  to  the  saviifg  and  prepara- 
tion of  manures,  more  than  snfllcient  to  pay  his  town  and 
county  taxes.  His  plan  is  to  stable  all  his  cattle  and  to 
liUer  his  bam  yard  twice  a  week  hi  winter,  with  stimw, 
and  allow  his  sheep,  and  his  cattle,  when  out  of  the  sta- 
ble, to  run  over  it  and  tread  it  in,  with  the  manure  they 
deposite  .upon  it.  He  sprmkles  plaster  on  his  sUble 
floors,  and  over  his  yard  in  snfllcient  quantities  to  absorb 
all  the  volatile  portion  of  the  manure,  so  that  there  is  no 
smell  arising  from  it  whatever.  He  cleans  his  yard  in 
the  spring,  and  places  the  manure  in  a  heap  under  his 
shed,  mixing  plaster  with  it  plentifully  as  it  is  piled;  ex- 
cept such  a  quantity  as  he  may  need  for  his  hoed  crops, 


which  he  prefers  to  take  out  fresh  and  plow  it  under. 
Mr.  Brown  finds  that  plaster,  applied  to  his  manure  heap 
and  his  stables,  have  added  50  per  cent  to  the  strength 
and  value  of  his  manure.  He  sows  plaster  over  his  bam 
yarti  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Brown  has  used  salt  as  a  manure  with  great  bene- 
fit. He  sows  it  broadcast  upon  wheat  and  grass  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  6  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  grass  he  would 
sow  it  in  the  fall — for  wheat  he  would  sow  it  just  before 
the  wheat  is  sown.  He  found  that  3  bushels  of  salt  to 
the  acre  on  his'  wheat  field,  occasioned  an  increase  of  17 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  over  that  which  had  no  salt. 
The  soil  was  a  strong  loam  with  a  stiff  subsoil.  Mr.  B. 
had  not  tried  salt  to  kill  wire-worms. 

Mr.  Shepherd  thought  salt  would  kill  angle-worms. 

Mr.  Sandford  asked  Mr.  Brown  why  he  preferred  fresh 
manure  plowed  under  for  com  and  hoed  crops. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  preferred  it  in  this  state  because  ft 
made  the  ground  warmer  and  more  friable— «nd  was 
more  enduring  in  its  eflbcts. 

Mr.  Sandford  asked  if  more  benefit  was  not  derived 
from  manure  used  in  this  way  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  Brown  thought  not,  because  on  sowed  crops  it 
brought  too  many  weeds,  and  on  sandy  soils  it  leached 
away. 

Mr.  Sandford  did  not  believe  any  soil  hacked  in  the 
sense  that  term  is  commonly  used.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
of  Albany,  had  proved  by  careful  experiment  that  such 
could  not  be  the  fact!  He  had  filled  a  barrel  with  per- 
fectly clean  sand  and  turned  on  it  water  from  the  farm 
yani  which  lias  saturated  with  manure,  and  had  found  it 
'always  came  through  pure  and  limpid,  and  on  examina- 
tion he  had  never  found  the  least  trace  of  manure  lower 
than  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  surface.  This  proved 
to  his  mind  that  sandy  lands  did  not  leach  in  the  sense 
generally  understood,  but  that  the  failure  of  manure  on 
sandy  soil  is  owing  to  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
more  valuable  portions  of  the  manure,  there  being  no 
mineral  substances  in  the  sand  to  fix  and  retain  gases. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Biiroet  was  inclined  to  credit  this  theory. 
He  thought  the  ftct  that  all  complaints  of  leaching  were 
so  suddenly  removed  by  the  application  of  a  light  deposit 
of  maii  or  clay  or  mock,  'was  corroborative  of  this 
theory.  An  inch  or  two  of  marl  or  clay  or  muck  spread 
upon  the  surfiwe  of  a  sandy  soil  would  not  prevent  filtra- 
tion certainly.  But  it  removed  the  complamt  of  leach- 
ing invariably,  and  rendered  manures  on  such  soils  eflbc- 
tnal  and  durable.  This  result  must  be.  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  marl  or  clay  or  muck  will  fix  the 
volatile  portions  of  the  manure,  and  prevent  evaporatiooi 

Mr.  Chester  Moses  would  state  two  facts  which  he 
thought  conflicted  with  this  theory.  1st.  He  had  always 
observed  that  those  sandy  soils  which  had  a  stiff  subsoil 
were  more  retentive  of  manures  than  thostf  with  a  loose 
subsoil.  2d.  He  knows  that  the  wells  bordering  on  the 
Fsrmington  Canal  were  filled  with  the  foetid  matter  of 
said  canal,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  wide  bank  of 
sand  between  the  canal  and  the  weUa. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  the  latter  fiuit  might  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  sand  had  become  saturated  with 
the  impurities  of  the  water  by  long  continued  filtration. 

Mr.  Curtis  Moses  thought  this  a  plausible  explanation, 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  wells  were 
perfectly  good  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  canal 
was  filled. 

Mr.  Sandford  would  remark  that  whatever  objection 
might  be  brought  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer's  theory,  the 
experiment  he  had  described  was  a  very  simple  one,  and 
each  person  might  try  it  for  himself. 

Mr.  Brown  resumed  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of 
manures,  and  remarked  that  he  thought  all  manure  should 
be  sprinkled  with  plaster  as  soon  after  its  deposition  as 
is  convenient.  He  had  a  sewer  from  his  sink  through 
his  vault,  which  conveyed  the  night  soil,  and  suds  sod 
dish  water,  to  a  reservoir  near  his  bam,  which  reservoir 
he  kept  constantly  supplied  with  plaster.  He  found  the 
manure  thus  made  very  valuable,  and  would  recommend 
the  practice  to  others. 

Mr.  Moses  and  Mr.  Sandford  had  no  doubt  of  the  efll- 
cacy  of  plaster  in  fixing  the  gasses  of  manure. 

Mr.  Sandford  had  seen  large  quantities  of  packing  sal 
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carted  out  of  New- York  city  by  the  fiirmera  of  Long 
[•land  and  New- Jersey.  They  consider  it  a  very  Taliiable 
manure  there. 

Mr.  Ellis  believed  that  the  bitterns  and  ashes  from  oar 
salt  works  were  valuable  manures. 

Mr.  Brown  thoug^ht  that  stiff  soils  should  be  plowed  in 
the  fall  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  frosts.  It  thus  was 
rendered  friable  and  its  particles  could  be  more  readily 
dissolved  and  taken  into  the  circulation  of  the  plants. 
Loose  soils  he  thought  were  ii^ured  by  fall  plowing. 

Mr.  Ellis  would  have  all  lands  plowed  in  the  fall,  if  he 
could  be  sure  of  a  covering  of  snow  all  winter.  He 
thought  plowed  land  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  ammonia 
from  snow. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  during  the  meeting  that  a  friend 
of  his,  an  excellent  farmer,  had  observed  to  him  that  he 
always  derived  the  greatest  beneflt  from  plaster  as  a  ma 
nure  for  wheat,  when  he  sowed  it  on  his  summer  fU 
low. 

MONTHLY  NOTICBB. 


We  are  indebted  to  Capt.  Silas  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.,  for  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Baldwin,  Seek-no- 
furiher/  Spice,  Sugar  Sweeting,  Roxbnry  Russet,  and 
Detroit  apples,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  of  Mr.  A.*s  well  deserved  sneeets  in  fruit- 
raising.  His  peaches,  in  particular,  have  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  Worcester  market,  and  have,  we  be- 
lieve, several  times  taken  priies  at  the  state  and  county 
fairs.  He  has  raised  during  the  past  season,  about  one 
hundred  bushels  of  this  fruit,  of  the  very  first  quality; 
some  of  the  finest  selling  at  a  dollar  per  dozen;  of  Quinces 
he  has  also  raised  nearly  the  same  quantity. 

Capt.  Allen*  apple  orchard,  though  not  very  large,  is 
thrifty  and  well  selected,  and  the  pains  he  takes  in 
gathering  and  packing  his  fruit  for  market,  is  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  fruit-growers.  It  is,  as  he  says,  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  for  by  this  means  his  fruit  has 
acquired  a  celebrity  that  ensures  a  reaily  sale.  His 
tecond  quality  of  apples,  is  equal  to  moat  sold  as  first 
quality,  and  his  first  quality  commands  a  ready  sale  at 
the  highest  price. 

The  specimens  with  which  we  have  been  favored, 
are  very  fine;  the  Baldwins,  in  particular,  we  think  the 
finest  of  that  variety  we  have  ever  seen,  though  in  point 
of  fiavor  the  Seek-no-further  is  inferior  to  none. 

Cortland  Academy. — ^We  are  gratified  to  learn  Chat 
*a  course  of  instruction  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology  will  be  given  at  this  institution  daring  the  pre- 
sent winter,  commencing  Deo.  4th,  and  terminating  on 
the  iSth  March.  It  will  embrace  a  general  outline  of 
Chemistry  and  Oeology,  with  their  applications  to  Agri- 
culture, including  the  nature  and  analysis  of  soils,  the 
nature  and  action  of  manures,  and  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Physiology,  as  exhibiting  the  nourishment  and  growth 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  Principal,  Mr.  8.  B.  Wool- 
worth,  will  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
class,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  elevate  agricul- 
ture  to  iu  trae  dignity,  by  presenting  the  principles  and 
reasons  of  its  processes.  We  consider  this  an  important 
experiment  in  academical  instruction,  and  shall  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  its  success  is  such  as  to  be  followed  at 
many  of  the  other  academies  of  this  state. 

AORicuLTURAL  Addrxsses. — We  havc  received  copies 
of  numerous  agricultural  addresses,  and  should  be  glad 
if  we  could  find  room  for  particular  notices  and  extracts 
from  each.  Most  of  them  are  valuable  productions, 
well  suited  to  the  circumstances  nnder  which  they  were 
delivered.  But  we  are  compelled  to  pass  them  for  the 
present  with  only  this  general  notice — tendering  our 
thanks  to  the  individuals  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
forward  them. 

Wool — We  would  call  attention  to  the  article  of  Mr. 
Pbttibons,  under  the  head  of  "  Heavy  Fleeces,  »>in  an- 
other  part  of  this  paper.  We  received  in  connexion 
with  the  communication,  samples  of  his  wool,  which  we 
think  remarkably  good—fine,  long,  soft,  and  very  free 
from  gum.  They  show  that  Mr.  P.  must  have  an  excel- 
lent flock  of  sheep.    Jodging  from  his  statement,  (for 


we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  or  his  fioeka) 
we  think  he  has  pursued  a  very  jodicioaa  coarse  with 
his  flock,  and  we  doubt  not  his  labor  and  care  are  well 
rewarded. 

Stoddard*s  Washington  Alpine  Strawberry. — 
Where  did  our  friend  Elliott  learn  that  this  is  *'  Dotbing 
but  the  common  Alpine,  save  that  ihe  soil  on  which  it 
grew  and  ftnited,  was  rich  and  some  three  feet  deep,  thus 
giving  the  vines  every  lienefitT"  We  saw  it  while  ia 
full  fruit,  and  can  assure  Mr.  E.  that  it  is  no  **  eomntan" 
plant,  and  we  know  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
Col.  Stoddard  respecting  it.  He  had  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  of  various  ages,  some  just  coming  from  the 
ground,  and  others  in  fruit;  hot  nothing  to  compare  with 
«the  Washington." 

Cornstalk  suoar  and  Molasses. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  John  Beal,  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
samples  of  corn-stalk  sugar  and  molasses  mannfactored 
by  him  the  past  season.  The  sugar  is  equal  in  qaality  Co 
any  of  that  kind  we  have  seen  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  sample,  which  we  understood  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Delaware.  The  molasses  is  clear  and 
thick,  but  retains  a  little  of  the  peculiar  pungency  in 
taste,  which  seems  to  attend  more  or  lees,  that  which  is 
made  from  Corn-stalks.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
improvement  will  be  made  in  the  process  of  manofiMS- 
ture,  by  which  these  articles  will  be  produced  of  better 
quality.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  business  is 
yet  new,  and  of  course  partakes  of  the  imperfection  at- 
tending all  untried  enterprises.  The  communication  of 
Mr.  Beal  having  been  mislaid  until  too  late  for  this  nam- 
t>er,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture 
and  Science. — The  fourth  number  this  work,  which 
closes  the  first  year,  has  been  received.  From  a  rather 
cursory  view  of  it*  contents,  we  think  it  the  most  interest- 
ing number  yet  issued.  Among  the  original  articles  we 
notice  one  on  "The  Wheat  Fly,"  (Ctddomyia,)  by  Asa 
Fitch,  M.  D.  It  is  accompanieil  by  a  well -executed 
plate,  exhibiting  several  species  of  the  inject  in  its  vari- 
ous stages.  We  deem  this  a  highly  valuable  paper,  af- 
fording a  clear  and  comprehensive  history  of  Uiis  di- 
minutive though  potent  enemy  of  the  wheat-crop  through- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  thin  country.  We  have  not 
room  to  particularize,  but  observe  other  valuable  arti- 
cles— such  as  one  on  manures  by  Jesse  Ryder,  and  an 
editorial  article  on  the  same  subject. 


POTATOS  ROT. 


In  this  section  we  have  heard  but  little  complaint  in 
reference  to  the  disease  or  rot  in  the  potaloe,  this  year, 
till  since  the  crop  was  harvested.  In  some  other  nei^h- 
l>orhoo<ls  too,  we  have  heard  that  heavy  Io«*es  have  been 
sustained  by  the  potatoes  having  rotted  since  they  were 
dug,  though  while  the  crop  was  growing  it  exhibited 
generally  a  healthy  appearance.  The  Boston  papers 
make  complaints  of  potatoes  rotting  much  in  the  cellars, 
and  within  a  few  days  we  have  heanl  of  many  having 
rotted  in  this  vicinity.  Some  kinds  seems  to  have  suffered 
more  than  others— 4he  very  excellent  kind  called  Coritn 
ap|)ear,  from  statements  we  have  heard,  to  be  more  »• 
dined  to  rot  than  others.  A  gentleman  in  this  vicinity 
who  raised  this  kind  quite  largely,  has  lost  half  *  bis  crop 
since  they  were  put  in  the  cellar.  The  Shakers,  located 
at  WatervlieL  also  raise  the  Garters  largely.  They  in- 
formed us  a  nw  days  since  that  they  had  lost  from  $600 
to  $1000  worth  of  this  kind  since  they  were  dug.  As  to 
preventives,  it  is  agreed  that  they  should  be  carefully 
sorted  over,  rejecting  all  that  show  the  least  unsoundness, 
as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  to  be  rotting.  The  Sha- 
kers inform  us  that  the  best  remedy  which  they  have  dis- 
covered, (and  they  have  tried  many,)  is  to  dcy  tk»m  tk§- 
nmgjUy  by  spreading  them  exposed  to  the  air.  This  they 
say  will  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  they  know  by  which  it  can  hi  stopped. 


Musty  Oats  Poisonous. — Several  horses  have  died 
at  Prtncetoiiy  N.  J.,  from  eating  musty  oats. 
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INQUIRIES. 

Fowu.~«  A  Dairtman  Faamer,*'  (Trenton,  N.  T.) 
is  informed  that  the  Dorking  is  not  the  largest  variety  of 
fowls;  they  may  be  considered  about  third  in  respect  to 
size.  The  Java  and  Malay  are  larger.  The  latter  are 
worth  $2.50  per  pair. 

A  gentleman  at  Lexington,  Va.,  proposes  several  in- 
qairiesas  follows: 

"  Which  are  considered  the  beet  breed  of  cattle,  for 
beef  and  milk  principally?" 

The  Durham,  Hereford,  and  Devon,  each  have  their 
advocates.  We  cannot  say  which  would  be  best  suit- 
ed to  the  location  of  our  friend.  If  his  soil  is  rich  and 
food  gooil  and  abundant,  he  would  probably  succeed  well 
with  either  the  Hereforda  or  Durhams,  but  if  the  soil  is 
thin,  a  smaller  animal  should  be  chosen.  For  milk, 
the  Ayrshires,  we  are  told,  have  done  well  in  Virginia. 

"  Which  is  the  best  breed  of  sheep,  wool  being  the 
primary  object,  and  the  farm  some  distance  in  the  inte- 
rior. ?»> 

If  the  flock  is  to  be  well  tended,  carefully  sheltered 
from  storms,  &c.,  the  very  finest  wooled  Saxons  may 
give  satisfactory  profits;  if  they  are  to  take  rough  &re. 
and  are  not  to  be  provided  with  much  shelter,  a  hardier 
animal  with  a  heavier  and  coarser  fleece,  will  be  likely 
to  do  better.  A  selection  should  be  made  something  ac- 
cording to  the  situation,  and  care  to  be  bestowed — re- 
membering that  the  sbeep  which  produce  the  very  finest 
wool  are  more  delicate  in  constitution  than  others,  though 
under  &vorabIe  circumstances  they  may  be  as  profitable 
as  any. 

"  What  is  the  best  breed  of  hogs  for  the  farmer,  to 
make  pork  to  eat,  and  a  little  to  sell?" 

The  relative  profits  of  breeds,  depend  so  much  on 
management,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  this  question.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  those 'animals  which  will  fatten  best  and  most  profit- 
ably when  kept  in  pens,  and  duly  provided  with  food 
without  being  obliged  to  perform  any  exertion,  are  not 
the  ones  best  fitted  to  ''gntb^^  for  a  living.  If  hogs  are 
destined  to  range  the  fields  and  forests  for  much  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives,  a  tendency  to  muscular  fi- 
bre, in  the  breed,  rather  than  a  propensity  to  secrete 
mere  fat,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

CHt7RNiNO  Milk. — **  A  Subscriber,"  (Fairhaven, 
Mass.)  Several  years  ago,  while  keeping  a  dairy,  we 
made  some  trials  in  churning  milk.  It  was  put  into  a 
large  chum  (Oalt's,)  soon  after  coming  from  the  cow, 
and  kept  in  motion  till  the  butter  separated.  But  we  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  churned 
as  soon  as  milked.  While  visiting  some  of  the  dairies 
in  Orange  county,  in  this  state,  last  season,  we  noticed 
the  practice  of  churning  the  milk  was  followed,  and  that 
the  milk  in  some  instances  had  become  loppertd,  or  turned 
to  "  bonnyclabber."  A  large  barrel  chum  was  used, 
moved  by  horse  power.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  in- 
formation asked  relative  to  the  comparative  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  churning,  but  shall  feel  obliged  if  those 
who  can  speak  from  experience  will  furnish  it. 

Corn  and  Cob  Meal.— ''A  Subscriber,"  (Greenville, 
8.  C.) — ^We  never  heard  of  this  kind  of  meal  being  '*  in- 
jurious "  to  cattle  or  horses,  though  we  have  heard  one 
or  two  instances  where  it  was  thought  injury  hail  been 
done  to  hogt  by  eating  meal  which  had  too  much  cob  in 
it.  As  to  the  "cob  injuring  mill-stones,"  we  know  no- 
thing, but  presume  it  is  better  to  grind  the  article  in 
mills  calculated  for  the  purpose.  As  to  the  benefit  of 
grinding  the  cob  with  the  com,  we  think  it  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  com — being  greatest  with  the  hardest 
and  most  fiinty  varieties.  From  our  own  experience, 
we  think  the  advantage  of  grinding  th^  cob  with  the 
light  chafiy  **  gourd-seed  "  corn  of  the  south  would  not 
be  very  great. 

Guinea  Corn. — Mr.  8.  Gilliam,  of  Oxford,  S.  C,  has 
sent  us  a  sample  of  what  he  says  is  called  *'riee  com,^* 
The  grain  is  evidently  a  variety  of  what  is  often  called 
Guinea  com,  or  African  Millet.  We  have  seen  and 
•ometinies  caltivated  diffimnt  kindt  of  it  for  th«  last 


twenty-five  years.  It  is  a  very  good  article  to  raise  for 
fodder,  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  managed  in  the 
same  way  that  our  Indian  com  is  when  used  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Gilliam  states  that  some  which  he  sowed 
on  the  6th  of  August  last,  attained  a  height  of  more  than 
five  feet  by  the  29th  of  Sept.,  and  he  thinks  would 
«  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  hay  than  ever  was  cut  from 
the  same  quantity  of  ground  before." 

J.  G.,  Gilopolis— We  will  endeavor  to  comply  with 
your  request. 

P.  S,  S,  Carthage,  wishes  for  a  plan  of  a  Piggery,  for 
from  30  to  50,  or  even  100  hogs.  He  will  find  some 
good  plans  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  p.  40  and 
109— also  vol.  9,  p.  96.  We  shall,  however^  be  glad  to 
receijre  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  good  piggery  from 
any  of  our  subscribers  who  have  made  one  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

WoAD. — «A  Subscriber"  wishes  to  be  informed 
"  whether  woad  can  be  raised  in  Connecticut,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  a  profitable  crop — also  whether  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  the  leaves  without  going  through  the  process 
spoken  of,  in  the  Cultivator  for  Sept."  If  any  one  has 
tried  it^  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  result. 


CONDENSED  COBRESPONDENCE. 


BENSficiAL  Effects  of  Ag.  Papers. — A  correspon- 
dent in  Otsego  county,  * 'Highlander,"  says: — "Owing 
chiefiy  to  the  circulation  of  agricultural  papers,  princi- 
pally the  Cultivator,  in  this  section,  within  the  last  10 
years  a  decided  improvement  in  the  following,  among 
many  other  things,  is  observable,  viz:  The  operation  of 
plowing  is  more  neatly  and  thoroughly  performed;  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  making,  preserving,  and  applica- 
tion of  manures,  and  an  increase  in  the  corn  crop  equal 
to  20  or  30  per  cent." 

Cure  for  the  Bite  of  a  Rattlesnake. — <<  Be- 
low I  send  you,"  says  a  letter  from  Dr.  R.  North,  of  BIo- 
bile,  to  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  <*a  receipe^for  the 
cure  of  a  rattlesnake  bite,  which  has  been  used  by  a 
physician  of  our  city.  Dr.  Woodcock,  who  has  found  if 
nearly  always  to  succeed.  I  have  used  it  several  time* 
in  my  practice,  and  it  succeeded. 
R.  Aqua  ammonia, 
Spts*  Turpentine, 

Tinct  opii,  of  each,  one  oz.,  mixed  together. 
Take  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  sleep  comes  on. 
For  a  child  three  years  old,  half  a  teaspoonful  every  half 
hour;  and  wa^h  the  part  frequently  with  the  same." 

Castor  Oil.  ^Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Gray,  Parson's  Mills,  N.  C,  to  the  Cultivator:—"  I  raise 
the  bean,  express  and  clarify  in  the  most  simple  manner, 
the  pure  Castor  Oil.  My  oil  is  highly  approved  by  all 
Uiat  have  used  it.  Our  physicians  say  that  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  northern  oil,  which  is  highly  adulterated." 
Will  Mr.  G.  please  furnish  us  with  the  deuils  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  G.  says  the  wheat  in  his  vicinity  was 
good,  oats  poor,  and  com  most!)  but  one-third  of  a  crop. 

"A  Dairyman  Farmer,"  of  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  informs 
us  that  in  1842,  he  obtained  396  bushels  of  potatoes, 
(<*  blue  pink-eyes,")  from  an  acre  of  land. 

Salting  Pork  and  Beef. — Mr.  R.  H.  Ostrandek, 
of  Glenville,  informs  us  that  he  has  for  several  years 
pursued  the  following  method  with  success: — *<  In  pack- 
ing down  pork  I  sprinkle  in  four  quarts  of  rock  salt  to  a 
tmrrel,  then  make  a  pickle  of  warm  water  sufficient  to 
cover  all  the  meat,  as  srrong  as  can  be  made  with  salt, 
and  when  cold  pour  it  on;  when  the  pickle  becomes 
much  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  meat,  draw  it  off, 
boil  it,  take  off  the  scum  till  it  becomes  clean,  and  apply 
it  again;  in  this  way  pork  will  keep  sweet  tbroughoui 
the  ensuing  summer,  and  will  be  free  of  rust. 

<<  In  salting  beef,  take  four  quarts  of  rock  salt  pounded 
fine;  eight  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  five  pounds  of  browr 
sugar;  mix  them  well  together,  and  wilh  these  ingreiU- 
ents  pack  the  meat  down  very  closely,  so  as  that  they  wiT 
of  themselves  cover  the  whole  with  brine.  The  next 
spring  draw  off  the  brine,  clarify  it  as  before  mentioned, 
[adding  a  little  salt  to  it»  and  apply  it  again,  and  the  beef 
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will  keep  very  tweet  and  ftne  tasted  daring  the  whole 
•ummer  following.'* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fuller  of  Kent,  Ct.,  nyt — "  In  looking 
over  the  Oct.  number  of  the  Cultivator,  I  saw  aome  re- 
marki  on  the  rabjeet  of  preserving  Pork,  with  a  request 
tliat  if  anyone  had  practiced  (he  same  method,  to  inform 
you  of  the  result.  I  have  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  cut  and  packed  my  pork  ana 
hams  the  evening  after  butchering,  and  always  pour  on 
the  brine  boiling  hot,  the  same  erening  or  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  barrel  should  be  left  open  until  the  brine  gets 
cold.  I  have  never  known  any  one  that  has  tried  that  me- 
thod that  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  can  therefore, 
with  the  Ihllest  confidence,  recommend  that  method." 

FOREIGN. 


By  the  Britannia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  20th  utt.,  we 
^ve  received  English  papers  to  the  4th  Not.  The  na- 
ture of  the  intelligence  brought  is  important  in  relation 
to  the  prices  of  American  produce.  It  is  now  well  as- 
certained that  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  bread-stufb 
throughout  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  Northern  Europe,  is  truly  alarm- 
ing. Many  of  the  continental  ports  have  already  been 
opened  duty  free,  and  the  popular  cry  is  loud  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  place  her  ports  in  the  same  situation — an  event 
which  seems  (o  be  expected  with  considerable  confidence. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  in  the  English  markets  has 
been  equal  to  20  shillings  per  quarter  (8  bus.)  within  the 
last  two  months,  and  the  Mark-Lane  Express  states  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  '<  pretty  certain  that  quotations 
will  be  higher  in  Deeemt>er  and  January  than  at  present." 
In  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  potato  crop,  it  is  said 
"  accounts  are  more  and  more  serious.*'  Complaints  of 
heavy  losses  by  rot  are  received  from  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland  it  is  said  a  third  of  the  crop  has  been  d^troyed. 
The  government  has  sent  two  agents,  Professors  Llndley 
and  Henslow,  to  Ireland,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  this 
alarming:  malady.  That  more  or  less  suffering  must  be 
experienced  by  the  poor  population  of  Ireland  and  some 
other  districts,  is  scarcely  doubted;  to  what  extent  the 
government  will  be  disposed  to  aid  them,  is  not  yet 
known.  In  addition  to  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
corn,  which  all  seem  to  look  for,  it  is  stated  that  0>Con- 
nell,  who  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  Irish  people, 
demands  in  their  behalf  a  grant  of  money  to  the  extent 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds,  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  food.  He  also  asks  for  the  prohibition  of 
«orn  and  provisions  leaving  the  island,  and  for  (he  pre- 
vention of  distilleries  consuming  grain. 

The  effect  of  this  intelligence  hss  been  to  cause  a  still 
farther  advance  in  the  prices  of  our  bread-stuflb  and  pro- 
visions. Flour  went  up  at  once  to  seven  dollars  per  bbl., 
which  it  seems  likely  will  be  for  the  present  sustained,  as 
the  supply  for  the  British  markets  is  looked  Ibr  chiefly 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

American  wheat,  in  England,  wks  quoted  at  8s.  6d.  and 
9s.  sterling  for  10  pounds.  American  flour,  in  bond, 
was  quoted  at  3  It.  and  32s.  sterling,  per  bbl.  Beef,  mess, 
per  bbl.  of  200  lbs.,  34s.  to  46s.  Pork,  prime  mess,  per 
bbl.  of  200  lbs.,55s.  to  60s.  Cheese,  prime  quality,  duty 
paid,  528.  to  60s.^ordinary  46s.  to  50s.  American  wool  in 
London,l8.  3d.  to  Is.  8^.  per  lb. 

Amebicaji  Guano. — ^We  find  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press, a  communication  from  Mr.  Henry  Colmanj  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  amount  of 
guano  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf,  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
information  was  eommunicated  to  Mr.  Colman  by  a 
gentleman  from  New- York,  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability. The  discovery  of  the  guano  was  made  by  a 
young  man  last  season,  and  a  small  cargo  of  it  was  taken 
to  New- York.  A  qnanUty  of  it  was  purchased  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  tried  it  side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian  and 
Ichaboe  guano,  and  the  results  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  that  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Potato  Disbase— The  Hague,  Oct.  15.— We 
have  accounts  from  Copenhagen  of  the  3d  of  (his  month, 
which  state  that  the  disease  in  the  potatoes  is  spreading 
more  and  more  in  Denmark,  as  in  Fnnen,  LoUand,  Fal- 
ster,  and  likewise  Sealand,  especially  in  Amak,  near  Co- 


penhagen. It  has  likewise  appeared  in  the  Doihie.  It 
is  stated  that  the  diseaae  is  beginning  to  show  itadf  in 
Sweden,  and  as  the  crops,  particularly  of  the  latter  kinds, 
are  more  backward  than  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  feared 
that  the  disease  may  spread  wider.  It  will,  fherefore, 
be  advisable  to  take  measures  in  the  discharging  of  ear- 
goes  from  that  country,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
potatoes. 


GRAIN  CROPS  OF  EUROPE. 


In  one  of  our  English  exchanges,  we  find  the  foUow- 
ing  extracts  fk-om  the  OazUte  d*  Augrimrgt  on  die  eropa 
of  1845  in  Europe.  We  do  not  know  what  may  have 
been  the  writer's  oppoitunities  for  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion, but  if  it  can  be  relied  on,  the  article  is  very  valua- 
ble: 

According  to  the  enttom  we  have  adopted,  we  shall 
divide  our  account  of  the  results  of  the  last  crop  info  two 
parts— one  referring  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  tlie  west 
of  £uroi>e.  For  several  years  past  the  east  threatened  ns 
with  sterility;  it  first  of  all  began  in  Russia,  spread  over 
Poland  and  Prussia,  and  appeared  even  this  year  likely  Id 
diflhse  itself  in  the  east  of  Germany.  Experience  has 
generally  proved  that  in  the  boreal  latitude  the  rainy 
years  are  more  sterile  than  the  dry  ones.  Thia  fiKt  has 
again  been  confirmed  during  the  last  years.  It  was  fan- 
midity  that  diminished  the  crops  a  few  yean  ago  in  Rus- 
sia, and  which  produced  the  like  effect  in  Poland,  Galieia, 
and  Upper  Silesia  in  the  course  of  last  year.  In  Ger- 
many the  humidity  has  not  produced  any  an&rorahle 
consequences,  but  in  certain  countries;  there  are  others, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  suffered  from  want  of  rain. 
The  results  of  the  crops  are,  in  the  mean  time,  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  and,  from  the  calculations  which  Imve 
been  made,  will  not  suffice  the  public  consumption. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  represent  the  aitnation 
of  things  in  more  dreary  colors  than  belongs  to  it;  but 
we  do  luot  wish,  and  we  ought  not,  to  exaggerate  the  ad- 
vantages of  it,  desirous  as  we  are  of  attaining  our  present 
object,  which  is  to  fhmish  an  exact  appreciation  of  acfusl 
circumstances.  We  shall  separately  name  the  diffefcnl 
countries,  and  indicate  the  supplies  they  stand  in  need  or 
can  dispose  of. 

Russia  will  have  snfllcient  com  for  the  whole  empire, 
vrithout  purchasing  any  foreign  com.  Its  Governments 
are  in  a  position  to  assist  mutually  each  other,  but  it  it 
very  doubtfiil  whether  they  can  send  much  com  abroad. 

The  crops  of  Poland  are  not  sufficient  for  its  general 
consumption;  and,  unless  it  has  been  prerioosly  supplied 
will  suffer  from  a  scarcity,  or  be  obliged  to  receiTe  con 
from  abroad.  But  whom  can  one  have  recourse  to  when 
one's  neighbors  have  only  had  themselves  but  middling 
crop^  and  have  not  wherewith  to  supply  the  deficiencjt 
Money  also  is  scarce  in  Poland,  and  important  sums  can- 
not be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  com. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  greatly  snilbred  last  year 
and  this  from  inundations,  which  have  ravaged  precisely 
its  most  fertile  countries;  and  want,  which  is  generally 
felt  there,  Is  on  the  point  of  transfoming  itaelf  into  aeta- 
al  frimine. 

The  news  from  Pomerania  agrees  in  atating  that  the 
results  of  the  last  crops  are  very  mediocre. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  only  a  middling  crop  has 
been  obtained,  and  anterior  provisions  can  alone  prevent 
a  scarcity.  The  author  does  not  remember  having  heard 
such  numerous  and  general  complaints,  unless  it  be  in  the 
years  1804  and  1817.  God  grant  that  the  unfortunate 
events  of  that  epoch  be  not  again  reproduced  I  There  are 
in  this  province  whole  countries  where  the  usual  com 
sellers  will  be  obliged  themselYcs  to  make  purchases  the 
next  spring.  The  situation  of  Galieia  is  still  worse. 
The  price  of  rye  rose  60  per  cent,  immediately  after  the 
crops !  it  is  still  on  the  rise. 

In  Hungary,  which  is  usually  so  prodnctire,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  obliged  to  lay  in  large  stores  of  con 
to  prevent  a  famine.  The  hope  entertained  of  having 
good  crops  has  been  still  more  cruelly  disappointed  than 
in  Silesia. 

In  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  the  results  of  thif 
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year's  crop  are  oelow  thoM  of  the  avenke  ones,  and 
must  scarcely  suffice  for  the  general  consumption. 

If  we  consider  the  west  of  Germany,  we  find  first  of 
all,  that  the  crops  in  Saxony  have  not  precisely  failed, 
although  they  are  very  far  from  being  abundant.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  and 
of  Madgbenrg. 

Bavaria,  like  other  countries,  has  suffered  greatly  this 
year  from  hail-storms  and  water-spouts ;  the.  results  of 
the  crops  have  in  consequence  been  diminished,  as  like- 
wise by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  shOvni 
itself  but  little  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  com. 

Wurtemburg,  the  country  of  Baden,  Westphalia,  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  have  been  better  treated ;  but  tlie 
disease  which  has  ravaged  the  patato  crop  will  be  severe- 
ly felt  Nevertheless,  the  potato  crop  has  been  generally 
good  throughout  Western  Germany;  it  will  supply  many 
deficiencies  in  the  crops  of  other  places,  although  they 
are  not  so  much  grown  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Belgium  and  Holland  have  had  but  bad  crops;  and  the 
news  from  France  sufficiently  proves  that  this  year  has 
not  been  a  productive  one* 

Spain  occupies  but  an  inferior  rank  among  con-grow- 
ing countries;  still  reports  firom  this  country  do  not  men- 
tion that  the  crops  have  been  deficient. 

England,  where  the  slates  of  the  European  continent 
generally  find  a  market  for  their  surplus  corn,  appears 
to-day  to  be  reassured  on  the  wants  of  its  internal  con- 
sumption, or  at  least  the  alarming  news  which  arrived 
from  that  country  has  been  succe^ed  by  much  more  fa- 
vorable intelligence.  Those  who  count  upon  com  sup^ 
plies  from  the  Baltic  and  provinces  of  the  North  Sea 
will  be  gn^atly  deceived;  the  prices  of  these  prodnc 
tions  will  first  of  all  be  very  high,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  quantities  that  can  be  supplied  very  small.  A 
great  quantity  of  whent  has  this  year  been  struck  by 
blight;  and  this  disease,  which  has  spread  throughout  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary,  has  deteriorated  the  quali- 
ty of  the  com  as  well  as  diminished  the  quantity.  Fur- 
ther, it  cannot  now  be  accurately  known  whether  at  a 
later  period  England  will  not  be  rednced  to  supply  itself 
from  abroad,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  only  in  case 
of  an  abundant  crop  that  enough  com  can  be  grown  for 
the  countiy.  In  the  contrary  ease,  she  will  look  to  sup- 
plies from  America,  or  from  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

In  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  say  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  crops  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  a  few 
words,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  for  many  years  past 
there  has  not  been  so  unfavorable  a  year  as  the  present 
one;  >nd  if  it  be  added  that  last  year  only  furnished  but 
indifferent  crops  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  ones, 
this  circumstance  ought  to  give  rise  to  measures  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  danger  which  threatens  us." 

Potatoes  in  MAiNE.^In  1844,  the  potatato  crop  in 
Maine,  was  12,304,000,  bushels  only  second  to  that  of 
New-York,  which  was  17,703,000  bushels.  New- York 
raised  six  bushels,  and  lifaine  twenty-four  bushels,  to  every 
person  in  these  respective  states.  From  last  year's  crop, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  by  rot  this  year  in  Maine, 
cannot  be  less  than  $1,230,000  dollars,  or  more  than  two 
dollars  to  every  person  in  the  state. 

Wakts  on  a  Cows  Udder.— Muriate  of  Ammonia 
(sal  ammoniac,)  2  drachms,  powdered  savin  1  ounce, 
lard  H  ounces, — rubbed  well  together,  and  applied  dai- 
ly to  the  warts,  is  said  to  have  been  an  efficient  remedy. 
If  the  cow  is  not  in  milk,  and  the  warts  are  large,  they 
may  be  removed  by  operation,  either  with  the  knife  or 
cautery. 

Pnonrs  or  Fruit. — The  Bost.  Cultivator  says,  that  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  peach  orchards jn  New- 
Jersey,  a  few  years  ago,  every  tree  of  which  waa  in 
good  condition,  yielded  fruit  in  one  year  which  sold  for 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  trees  or  ex- 
tent of  ground  occupied,  are  not  sUted. 


P&ICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  November  21, 1845. 

COTTON*-New  Orleans  per  lb.  6^09}  cents— Upland  6a8  cenu. 
Market  dull. 

BUTTER.— Western,  l&il7— Ooahen,  18aa0. 

CHEESE— 7^08^  cts.  per  Ib^-in  demand. 

FLOUR— Sinee  the  arrival  of  the  Steamer  of  the  90th,  floar  haa 
advanced  to  $8.87a97* 

GRAIN— Wheat  per  bashel  #1.30a#l.a6,  for  Oeneaee— Com, 
Northern  and  New  Jeraey,  white  and  yellow,  79a80  cts. 

HEMP— Dew  rotted,  Ameriuan,  per  ton,  #96— Manilla  $155— 
Russian,  cleaned,  $180a$185. 

HOPS— Best  sort  Eastern  and  Western  aOoas  cts.  per  lb.— sales 
moderate. 

HAMS— Pickled,  t^olO  per  lb.-«ity  smoked  9iall  els.— green 
bams  8  cts. 

BEEF— t7.75a$8  per  bbl. 

LARD-8a8|perlb. 

PORK— Ohio  mesi  #14(iil4.19}  per  bbl.— Dutchess  coantr,  new, 
«14.37ia#14.50. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.  3  to  7  eent»-Comieetiait  seed 
leaf,  for  export,  first  received,  lO^alS  cts. 

WOOL— (Boston prices.)  Nov. SI: 

Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb 40O45  cts. 

American  ftdl  blood  fleeces, a7a40    '< 

three-foarths  blood  fleeces, 34a35    *< 

half  blood  do     38a33    " 

one-fonrth  Uood  and  common,. . . .         S0tt31    " 

ALBANY,  Nov.  9S.— At  the  opening  of  the  market.  Floor,  in- 
cloding  Western  as  well  as  Oeneaee,  soJd  at  $6ia|;  towards  noon 
the  prices  stiffened,  and  the  market  closed  firm  at  87.  Wheat  was 
sold  at  144al45o.  The  only  sale  of  Bariey  is  a  load  two-rowed  at 
aboat  01^.    Rye,  by  canal,  81ic.,  In  the  street,  79c.    Oats  4(M6. 

NEW-YORK,  Nov.  S3.— Cotton,  sales  of  200  bales.at  foU  }  c. 
decline.  Floor  opened  at  87*25,  at  which  several  sales  were  made; 
afterwards  4000  bbls.  in  store,  deliverable  in  30  days,  at  87. 18^; 
other  lotB  at  87.00;  closing  at  87,  seUers  bot  no  bnyers ;  Southern 
86  75a7,  rales. 

3000bu.  Soothem  wheat  at  148e.;  8000  bn.  rye  at  8Bc^  2000  at  83c.; 
com  85.,  bnyers ;  oats  59c ;  bariey  0ta87c.;  1500  bags  black  eyed 
peas  yesterday  at  17Sc.  bag. 

Cloverseed  10|c.,  bnyers  of  prime.  Beef  and  pork  are  both 
rather  heavy.    Ohio  new  lard  stud  in  bbls  at  8}. 
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GARDENER  WANTED. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  of  good  character,  who  onderMands  his  basi< 
ness  thorooghly,  may  hear  of  a  pleasant  and  permanent  sitna< 
lion,  on  applicatioa  to  the  Editor  of  the  CnltivBtor.   OctlS— It*      I 


VALUABLE  WORKS,    BT   A.  J.   DOWNING,  Esq. 

ITht  FntiU  and  Fruit  Trees  ^  Jmrneo,  or  the  Culture,  Pro. 
•  pagation  and  Management,  m  the  Garden  and  Orchard,  of 
Fruit  Trees*generally ;  with  desoriptioos  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of 
Fruit  cultivated  in  this  country.  1  thick  vol.  12  mo.  Fifth  edition, 
with  many  engravinn.— 81-50.  Or  a  superior  editicm,  in  la^e  8 
vo..  to  match  the  author's  other  works.    89.60. 

"At  length  we  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  this  long 
expected  work,  and  from  a  perusal  of  It,  we  can  say,  that  nothing 
compwed  with  it  on  the  snbSect  of  Pomology  has  yet  been  publiihea 
in  the  United  States.  This  work  will  unquestionably  now  become 
the  standaid  pomolo|pciil  work  of  this  country ;  for  the  great  care 
bestowed  on  the  different  kinds,  arranging  and  connecting  num- 
berieat  synonyms,  and  giving  accurate  outlines  and  descriptions, 
will  make  it  a  safe  guide."— Ammocm  Agrtcittefrirt. 

9.  A  TrcofiM  o»  Limdaeape  Giardmamg ;  adapted  to  North  Ameri- 
ca, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  Country  Residences.  Com- 
prising historical  notices,  and  general  {vinciples  of  the  art ;  direo- 
tionsfor  laying  out  groimdK,  and  arranging  plantations ;  description 
and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees ;  decorative  aocompanimentB  to  the 
house  and  grounds ;  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower- 
gardens,  etc. ;  with  remarks  on  Rural  Architecture.  New  edition, 
wilh  large  additions  and  improvements,  and  many  new  and  beauti- 
ful  illustrations.    1  large  vol.  8  vo.    83.5a 

•niis  volume,  the  first  American  Treatise  on  this  sutgect,  will  at 
once  take  the  rank  of  tkk  standard  work."— SiB«ma»'«  Jcwnal. 

"  IX>wning's  Landscane  Gardening  is  a  masterly  work  of  the  kind 
—more  especially  consiaering  thai  the  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
America"— JLoMOon's  Chtrdmer's  Magaxiiu. 

3.  Designtfor  Couage  Rendeiuety  adapted  to  North  America,  in- 
dnding  Elevations  and  Plans  of  the  Bnilmngs,  and  Designs  for  Lay- 
ing out  Orounds.  By  A.  J..I>owning,  Esq.  1  vol.  8  vo.,  with  very 
neat  illustraiious.    Second  edition,  reviMd.    82.00. 

A  second  edition  of  "  Cottage  Residences  "  is  just  published  as 
Part  1 ;  and  it  is  annotmced  by  the  author  that  Part  11.,  which  is  in 
preparation,  wfll  contain  hints  and  designs  for  the  iiumart  and  ftir- 
nitnre  of  cottages,  as  well  as  additional  designs  for  ftum  buildings. 

4.  Owdeningfor  Laiiee;  and  Companion  to  the  Flower-Oarden. 
Being  an  alidmbetical  arrangement  of  all  the  ornamental  i^ants 
usnaUy  grown  in  Gardens  and  shrubberies;  with  full  directions  for 
their  culture.  By  Bin.  Loudcm.  First  American,  from  the  second 
Iiondon  edition.  Revised  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.  1 
thick  vol.  19  mo.,  with  ecgravings  representing  the  processes  of 
grafting,  budding,  layering.  Ac,  Ac.    81 .95 

"  This  is  a  full  ana  comjHete  mantial  of  instruction  vx>n  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  Being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or 
no  previous  knowledge  of  gardening,  it  presents,  in  a  very  ^ecise 
ana  detailed  manner,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  upon  it,  and 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  more  reneral  taste  for  these  healthful  aiif* 
pleasant  pursuits  among  the  Iaaie»  of  our  country"— iV:.  y.  Tnbim* 
Published  and  for  sale  by  WILEY  A  PUTNAM, 

Nov.  1-8U  151  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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S7  ADVERTISEMENTS  Inaeited  m  the  Cultivator,  at  91,00 
per  100  words  for  each  Insertion. 


THE  CULTIVATOR  FOR  1846. 

r 

rnHE  new  volume  of  <*  The  Cultivator,"  for  1846,  commences 
■L  on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  Noe.  will  be  promptly  issued  on 
the  first  <^  each  month  as  heretofore.  In  the  importance,  extent  and 
variety  of  its  conteni»— in  the  number  of  its  contributor*— in  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  illustrations,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  its 
circulation,  this  paper  is  without  a  rival  in  the  agricultural  press,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Terms— Single  copies,  $1.00  a  year— Seven  copies  for  $5.00— 
FiAeen  copies  for  $10.  An^  Person  disposed  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  *'  The  Cultivator,"  will  receive  sample  numbers 
and  jirospectoses,  on  application,  poet  paid.  Address  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany,  K.  Y. 

ITT"  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
publishing  the  above. 


GRANT'S  FANNING  MILLS 

MAY  be  had  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  93  Dean- 
street.    This  is  a  very  superior  mill.    For  descripticm  and  cut 
see  Cultivator  for  1845,  page  376 
Dec.  2. 


E.  COMSTOCK  &  CO. 


HUSSEYS  REAPING  MACHINES. 

WILL  be  delivered  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  at 
100  dollars.  They  will  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  and 
will  embrace  all  the  late  improvements.  The  public  prints  abound 
with  its  recommendations— 00  of  which  the  reaper  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  fulfil. 

Hussey's  Com  and  Cob  Crusher,  lately  improved,  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  excel  on  thorough  trial,  any  in  use.  Price  from 
95  to  35  dollars.  In  ordering  the  aoove  machines,  pleate  address  the 
subwriber  in  Baltimore.  OBED  HUSSEY. 

Baltimore,  Dec  1— 4t* 

rp lE-UP  CHAIN.S  of  didereut  sizes,  at  the  Agricultural  Ware" 
1  house,  23  Dcan-sircei.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  CO. 

Dec   1. 


ROOT  CUTTERS  for  cuttinar  Peitatoes,  Ruta  Bagas,  &0|  for 
cattle,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  23  Dean-street 


TO  SOUTHERN  PLOW  DEALERS. 

THE  subscriber  having  received  the  agency  from  a  laive  and 
well  known  manufacturer,  is  enabled  10  furnidi  Plow  CaMiBgs 
and  plows  of  every  description,  usually  sold  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern country.  iit  considerably  lower  prices  tiian  have  heretofore  bees 
oflfered  in  this  market  for  cash  or  approved  paper.  Also,  Koggks, 
Ncmrse  A  Mason's  celebrated  Plows.  Dealers  and  others  are  in- 
vited to  call.  Ordeia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  will  be  promxNiy  at- 
tended to.  JAS-  PLJLKT, 
Dec.  1— It.                                        6  Burling  SUp,  N.  Y.  City. 


GUANO. 

RECENTLY  received  direct  from  Ichaboe,  per  L. ^^^-^  >-<- 
various  ezperiemets  made  from  this  cargo  has  proved  its  qoali. 
ty  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  Guano.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  put  it  in  light  casks,  that  it  may  be  kept  any  time  wiihotf 
losing  the  ammonia.    For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  by 

EDWD.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co^ 
Dee.  1  —If  56  Sonth-ctreei,  New- York. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  grain  Faxm,  three  miles  from  the  villaga  of  Meziee 
(Oswego  county,  N-  Y.) 

It  contains  100  Acres,  about  00  being  under  improvement,  weD 
watered ;  a  thrifty  young  Orchaid,  and  Bniklings  nearly  new. 

From  two  to  three  hundred  bnsheb  of  Wheat  have  been  amraaily 
grown,  and  cMher  kinds  of  grain  amoonting  10  over  1000  boaheSs  a 
year. 

The  kind  of  soU  n  highly  adapted  to  clover  and  plaster,  and  the 
rotation  system  of  tillage. 

Terms,  $30  per  acre ;  one-third  down ;  the  renwinder  amy  n 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  B.  E.  BOWEN. 

Mexico,  Oswego  co  ,  Nov.  18, 18(5. 


STRAW  CUTTERS. 

ALL  sizes  of  Hovey's  celebrated  machines  may  be  had  of  E. 
COM.STOCK  &  Co.,  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  W^areboose, 
23  Dean-street.  Also,  a  constant  supply  of  Stevens*  cntten  on  the 
same  principle  of  Hovey's  as  regards  ciuiing,  but  the  knives  are 
dUTerently  ac^nsted.  Dee.  L 

J.  PLANT, 
6  Bwhng  sup,  HSnB'York  Ciijff 

DEALER  in  Gin  G«ar  and  Rag  Segements,  Wing  GoteBoasy 
Mill  Spindles,  Saw  Mill  Irons,  Ac ,  and  Plow  Castings,  Pleav^ 
Straw  Cutters,  Com  Shelters,  Fan  MOIa,  Portable  Barr  Stone  MjBs, 
Com  and  Cob  Crushers,  Horse  Powers,  Threshan  and  Faaning 
Implements  generally.  Also,  exclusive  ag«nl  for  making  and  vend- 
ing the  "  Warren  Patent  Improvdd  Horse  Power  and  Threshing 
Machines." 

Onlers  for  Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Fmit  Trees.  Ac.  4e.  will 
be  promptly  and  foithfyilly  attended  to,  and  the  best  seleetiaaM  asde. 
Also,  for  improved  Cattle,  Sheep,  Ac. 

N.  B-  The  undersigned  is  also  exclusive  ag«nt  in  the  city  of 
New -York,  for  selling  the  now  cdebrated  Sanfocd'a  patent  hay, 
straw  and  stalk  cutteis. 

Dec  1— It. 


FINE  WOOLED  BUCKS  FOR  SALE. 

SEVERAL  Bucks,  of  various  ages,  and  of  the  best  quality,  boA 
for  fineness  and  weight  of  fleece,  as  well  as  for  shape  and  con- 
stitution, can  be  had  if  applied  for  soon.  A  part  of  them  are  pws 
Merino,  and  a  part  a  cross  of  the  Merino  and  Saxon.  Address,  post- 
paid, 8ANFORD  HOWARD) 
Albany,  Oct.  1.  Office  of  the  Cultivator. 

ONION  SEED.— 1000  lbs.  of  Blood  Red  Onioa  Seed, 
lao   "  Pure  White       " 
600   "  Yellow  "         •* 

all  tlie  growth  of  the  pressnt  season  and  raised  from  selected  roetob 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of  the  Hartford  Co.  Ag-  So.,  by 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Oct.  10,  1845.--«        E.  W.  BULL,  Seedsman. 


SEEDLING  AFFILE- TREES  FOR  SALE, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  at  his  Nureery,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co,  N. 
Y.,  one  year  old,  and  from  5  to  10  inches  high,  at  83  per  tlioo- 
aand  No  charge  made  for  packing,  for  orders  of  5000  each ;  or 
50  cts.  per  1000  for  less.  Orders  to  be  post-paid  and  accompanied 
with  remittances. 
Oct  1— It. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

AMERICAN  Farmer*s  Encyclopedia,  price #4— Skhmer's  Catde 
■  Doctor,  price  50  cents,  and  a  varietY  of  other  works,  for  sskst 
the  office  of  "  The  Cultivator." 

DAIRY  FURNITURE, 

SUCH  as  Chums,  Tubs,  Pails,  Cheese  Hoops,  Butter  Ladles,  Ac 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
Dec.  1.  E.  CO-MSTOinC  A  CO. 


S 


UB-SOIL  PLOWS,  all  sizes,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Ware- 
house. B.  COMSTOCK  dc  CO. 
Dec.l. 


